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Socialist  despair  of,  703 
"  Peer  Cynt  "  in  New  York,  381 
Pennsylvania  Capitol  scandal.  488 
Perkins's  indictment.  5 
Persia,  A  new  regime  for,  87 
Philippines,  A  little  home  rule  for  the.  010 

What  America  has  done  for  the.  524 
Photograph  at  long  distance.  55 

by  wire.  ^50 
Pictures.  Evolution  of  moving.  9 

Shall  they  tell  stones5   1030 
Piper.  Mrs..   144 

Pittsburg  as  an  exponent  of  art   criticism, 
5  Sg 

in  mural  decoration,  7(11 
Plague  caused  by  fleas,  [68 
Plant  world.  Character-struggle  in  the.  laa 
Plants.  Artificial,  1  29 
Piatt.  Senator,  in  his  office,  351 
Playwrights,  Some  budding.  295 
Pneumatic  saw.  757 


Pobiedonostzef,  Petrovitclr  355 

Poe  as  a  tone  painter,  881 

Remedying  our  neglect  of    (,-(> 

Poet,  Religious,  rediscovered.  634 

Poetry : 

A   Ballad  of  Messengers   (Gtliney),  141 
A  Mountain  Vigil  (Woodbridge),  642 
A  Seventieth  Birthday  (N  ,42 

A  Song  for  the  New  Year  .  1  79 

A  Vestal  (Becker) 
All  Night  the  Loir  rts;, 

343 
Amends  to  Nature  (Symons),  221 
April  Norm  (Hooker),  767 
At  Sunset  (Benson;    <,t 
Beauty-Sprite  (Hodgson;    5  r  / 
Ben  Jonson  ( Fisher;    1001 
Browning's  Lineage  (Van  Dyke),  267 
By  the  Graveof  Shelley  (Carducci),  27 
Cinnamon  Rose  (Goodale)    S43 
Discouragement  (Price;    390 
Earth  Weary  (Sullivan)    965 
Earth's  Immortalities  (Noyes),  925 
Ellis  Island  (Price;,  3.43 
Fear  (Lucas),  888 
Foils  (Thomas),  265 
For  a  Small  Boy  (McCoy).  1034 
Friendship  (Viereck;    965 
Grand  Old  Men  (Crosby),  960 
Heart's  Rue  (Houseman).  727 
Heaven  (Cheney),  343 
Horses  of  the  Wind  (Wyatt),  389 
Hymn  of  the  Desert  (S;  135 

I  know  (Barker),  343 
It  Is  Glory  Enough  fCarruth),  179 
Joan  of  Arc  at  Domremy  (Goiny),  767 
Lilac  Lure  (Lulham;.  726 
Longfellow  (Aldrich),  388 
Lyrics  Unsung  (Thomas),  181 
Midwinter  Night  (Hueffer),  435 
O     Earth     Sufficing    All     Our     Needs 

(Roberts),  550 
Of  Friendship  (Wilson).  390 
Old  Anchor  Chantey  (Trench),  221 
On    the    Piazza    di      Spagna,     Rome 

(Walsh),  72^ 
Optimism  (N.  L).  S08 
Pain  (Anderson),  727 
Poetry  (Heath),  965 
Return,  The  (Noyes),  843 

Slumber  Song  (Poynten.  472 

Song  of  the  Bridge  (Chad wick),  595 

Sorrow  and  Spring  (Town 

Thanksgiving    for     the     Body     (Tra- 
herne).  634 

That's  for    Remembrance     (Howells), 
S44 

The  Adventur-  -  _<  7 

The   Ballad  of  the    Angel      Harrison, 
925 

The  Cap  of  Darkness     i:  n),  28  J 

The  Contrite  Lover  (Garrison), 

The  Edict  of  the  Sex  (Wilcox 

The  End  (Underwi 

The  Exiles  1  Cams 

The  Fallen  Mask  (Duni 

The  Far-<>ff  Call.  679 

The  Fugitive  (Meynell),  390 

The    Garden-land  tnce    (V 

more).  5  1  1 

The  Or, 

The  Inn  of  Dreams  (Garrison),  344 

The  June  Time  I  Hull  I, 

The  Losl  Si  iril     Pri< 

The  Lotus  ^i  \\ 

The    Mav  Proa  r>-6 

The  New    1  ;n 

Tin    '  Wat<  h 

The   Pale  V 

595 

The   Pa 

«88 
The  Pas 

The  PI 

Tin 

The  Pr 

Tin 

The  .  66 

The  R  ;  1  1 

Thi  ry), 
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Poetry : 

The  Spring  of  Tiberianus,  Eighth  Cen- 
tury a.d.,  964 
The  Storm  (Douglas),  768 
The  Stranger  (Daniel),  472 
The  Supreme  Hour  (Barker),  642 
The  Touch  (Garrison)    888 
The  Ultimate  Nation  (Burton),  181 
The  Unknown  Use  (Thomas),  550 
The  Unnaturalist  (Bangs),  1035 
The  White  Lights  (Robinson),  107 
The  Young  to  the  Old  (Rice),  964 
To  England  (Noyes),  265 
To  Giacomo  Leopardi  (Moore),  107 
To   One    Impatient   of   Form   in   Art 

(Gilder).  108 
To  Swinburne  (Viereck),  28 
To  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (Dobson) ,  66 
To  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich   (Sherman) , 

55° 
Traced  (Thomas),  595 

Wagtail  and  Baby  (Hardy),  726 

Wanderlust  (Mackay),  472 

Washingon    Square,    North    (Eaton), 

843 
Y\  hat  of  the  Darkness?  (Le  Gallienne), 

844 
When  all  the  World  was  White  with 

Flowers  (Cawein),  100 1 
Wreck   of   the    Julie    Plantc    (Drum- 
mond),  638 
Poetry,  A  prize  for,  763 

magazine,  Mr.  Howells  on,  429 
Poets,  American,  803 

Yankee,  960 
Poles,     Russian,     are    not     revolutionists, 

Why,  455 
Polish    and    Russian   musical    invasion   of 
America,  60 
Austria,  New  kind  of  strike  in,  496 
Pope  Pius  X.,  English  opinon  of,  10 
Pope's  attack  on  certain  modern  heretics, 
878 
defiance,  Wisdom  of  the,  622 
position  regarding  temporal  power,  97 
"Popular  depravity,"  Former  instances  of, 

_,  352 

Postal  reforms,  197 

Power  from  burning  refuse  not  economical, 

332 
plant,  Tidal,  129 
Pragmatism,  584 

Pratt,  Sereno,  on  our  declining  faith,  c6g 
Preacher*s  temptation  to  be  an  editor,  The, 

800 
Preface,  The  mendacious,  884 
Presidents'  sons  in  history,  648 
Press-muzzling,  199 
Primitive    Americans,    Recent    discoveries 

Y,    ^    -92 

Printing-outfit  for  the  blind,  167 
Prisoner,  Fair  play  for  the  discharged,  379 
Prison  reform  work,  New  phase  of,  258 
Prohibitionist  who  prohibits,  A,  932 
Protestant  and  Catholic  harmony,  463 

missions  in  China,  Growth  of,  171 

mistakes  set  right,  834 

opportunity  in  France,  90 

plea  for  constitutional  papacy,  334 
Psychical  research.  What  it  can  do  for  re- 
ligion. 57 
Psychology  of  motorist  and  pedestrian,  773 

Train  signals  and,  833 
Public  Utilities  Bill  of  New  York,  511,  530 
Pure-food  fraud,  A  new,  702 

laws.  Guaranty  of,  538 
Pyle,  Howard,  465 


Pace  hatred  cured  by  a  Confederate  vet- 
eran, how,  563 
suicide.  No  such  thing  as,  247 
Radium  baths,  Natural,  795 
Railroad    accidents   due  to    incorrect   con- 
struction of  frogs  and  wheel-flanges, 

accidents,  Employees  liability  for,  742 

accidents,    Government    investigation 

of,  130 
Are  they  being  persecuted?  361 


Railroads,  Are  they  breaking  down?  668 
cars,  Importance  of  clean,  166 
coming  of  the  steel  car,  498 
from  New  York  to  Paris  not  practica- 
ble, 584 
gage  too  narrow?  582 
merger  in  New  England,  939 
mismanagement,  Rebellion  against,  44 
on  tenterhooks,  528 
over  the  Florida  Keys,  754 
scored  by  Albert  Shaw,  199 
seeking  sanctuary  in  Washington,  445 
-shifting  machine,  1022 
slaughter,  156 
slaughter  due  to  drunken  employees, 

207 
slaughter,  Prison  for  officers,  317 
tunnel  resting  on  mud,  1024 
without  bloodshed,  446 
-wreck  commission,  A  national,  630 

Rails,  steel,  break,  Why,  915 
Dangerous  defects  in,  989 

Raisuli,  181 

Rand  labor  problem,  Solution  of  the,  48 

Reality  in  matter,  425 

Recantation  of  Alfonso,  495 

Refuse,  Power  from  burning,  not  economi- 
cal, 332 

Reincarnation  a  substitute    for    Socialism, 
98 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  the  West,  288 

Recruiting  for  the  ministry,  835 

Religion,  Sociological,  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, 172 
What  psychical  research  can  do  for,  57 

Religious  belief  independent   of  Christian 
fact,  293 
education  association,  Revival  of,  335 
faith,  Emotional  basis  of  the,  586 
poet  rediscovered,  A,  634 
statistics  for  1906,  136 

Renard  traction  train,  421 

Rhodes  scholars,  An  Oxford  view  of  the, 
502 
Problem  of  the  American,  430 
Record  of  American,  62 

Rhythmic  sense,  A  scheme  to  cultivate  the, 
22 

Right-handedness  in  men  and  in  animals, 

753 

Robber  who  was  held  up  in  Chicago,  847 

Rockefeller's  gift  to  education,  244 

viewed  by  the  religious  press,  428 

not  richer  than,  158 

richer  than,  3 
Roosevelt,  Address  of,  at  Jamestown,  746 

American  weariness  of,  578 

and  the  nature-writers,  882,  957,  997 

and    the  "undesirable  citizen"    refer- 
ence, 660 

and  third  term,  701 

as  a  mountain-climber,  814 

conversation  of,  775 

-Harriman  imbroglio,  569 

in  an  auto,  75 

Indianapolis  speech,  901 

Should  he  name  his  successor?  744 

takes  a  walk,  311 
Root's  visit  to  Canada,  156 
Ruef  on  the  mourner's  bench,  869 
Rumania,  The  big  stick  in.  577 
Ruskin,  What  to  read  of,  506 
Russell,  "Bull  Run,"  309 
Russia,  A  truce  of  God  for,  710 

American  democracy  in,  267 

and  Japan,  Hollow  truce  between,  369 

Awakening  of  dry  bones  in,  493 

Czar's  concession  to  the  Jews,  9 

Difficulties  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in,  370 

famine  and  politics,   Devastation  by, 
32 1 

Lack  of  common  schools  in,  840 

menace  of  Japan  to,  47 

Mohammedanism  in,  493 

Racial  and  religious  complications  in, 
662 

Stolypine's  plight,  947 

treasury  report,  A  rosy,  201 
Russian    and    Polish    musical    invasion   of 
America,  61 


Russian  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  761 
cadets,  Analysis  of  the,  871 
clergy,  Degradation  of  the,  336 
elections,  engineered  by  Stolypine,  248 

Pessimism  on  the  eve  of  the,  1 60 
"Everyman,"  A,  590 
famine,  124 

folk-story  in  opera,  764 
Poles  not  revolutionary,  Why,  455 
prisons,  Tortured  in,  10 19 
revolution,  Statistics  of  victims  of  the, 

53i 
revolutionary  cartoons,  373 
students  in  Swiss  universities,  791 
youths.    Revolutionary    precocity    of, 

4i7 
See  also  Douma 


Safety  in  the  human  organism,  628 
Sage  gift  of  $10,000,000  for  charity,  447 
"Saint  of  Second  Avenue,  The,"  Mrs.  Bel- 
la Cooke,  75 
St.  Paul,  Worldly  wisdom  of,  954 
"Salome,"  A  musical  orgy,  101 

Protest  against,  214 
Saloon,  A  frank  warning  to  the,  486 

Judge  Artman's  decision,  526 
Salt  lakes,  why  salt,  209 

Male  and  female,  831 
Salton  Sea,  checked  at  last,  423 

Message  of  the  President,  123 

Possibilities  of  the,  94 
San  Francisco  defended  by  Richard  Olney, 

.245 

First  graft  conviction,  982 

graft  trials,  867 

grafters,  489 

President's  bargain  with,  275 

relief  fund  accounted  for,  5 

Schmitz  case,  1014 

What  has  been  done  in  a  year,  575 

See  Japanese  Question 
Sausage,  Mystery  of,  629 
Saw,  Pneumatic,  757 
Scenery,  Protecting,  by  law,  986 
Schmitz  case,  1014.    See  also  San  Francisco 
Schurz  at  the  battle  of    Chancellorsville, 
966 

Lincoln's  letter  to,  777 
"Science  and  Health,"  Clemens  on  author- 
ship of,  235 
Science,  French,  and  French  greatness,  132 

made  theatrical   to  please  the   public, 
421 
Scott,  Thomas  A.,  553 
Scott's  permanent  quality,  676 
Separation   in   France  to  be  punished  by 
international  boycott,  86 
Vatican's  reply,  49 
Wisdom  of  the  Pope's  defiance,  622 

in  Switzerland,  327 
Sewer  explosions,  392 

Shakespeare,  cause  for  complaint  against 
his  editors,  340 

Novelli's  misinterpretation  of,  543 

on  trial  in  Paris,  24 

portrait,  Doubtful  genuineness  of,  429 

343d  birthday  of,  805 
Shakespearian  "first  night,"  A,  1032 
Sharp,  William,  The  secondary  personality 

of,  296 
Shaw,  Handling  of  medical  ethics  by,  22 

typifying  the  spirit  of  New  York,  958 
Shepherd,  Dr.   William  R.,  Trip  to  South 

America,  492 
Sherman,  General,  and  the  shoat,  399 
Shibusawa,  Baron,  Japanese  financier,  J041 
Shingles,  Metal,  756 
Ship  hauled  overland,  950 
Shipping,   Preventing  a  monopoly  of  the 

coastwise,  450 
Shock-absorbers  on  heavy  vehicles,  396 
Shoddy,  Value  and  dangers  of,  290 
Signals  and  psychology,  833 
Singing  for  soldiers,  53 
Skylight,  A  leaky  rain-proof,  374 
Sky-scraper,  Anchoring  a,  712 

Friends  and  enemies  of  the,  137 

Limits  of  the,  626 
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Smithsonian  secretaryship  declined,  15 

New  secretary  of  the,  252 
Smoot  victory,  323 

as  viewed  by  the  religious  press,  426 
Smuggling  foiled  by  the  x-vay,  166 
Snow  plow,  The  largest  rotary,  713 

Why  dirty,  375 
Socialism,  Antipatriotic,  868 

Christian  injunctions  against,  716 

in  London,  Setback  for,  454 
Socialists,  Action  of,  in  the  Douma,  987 

defeat,  how  the  Germans  take  it,  285 

defeat  in  Germany,  246 
Sociological  religion  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, 172 
Soldiers,  Singing  for,  53 
Solomon,  A  second,  688 
Sothern   and    Marlowe,  A  notable    tribute 
to,  1029 

in  England,  838 
Soul,  Weighing  the,  798 
Sound  bv  curves,  Analysis  of,  459 
South  and  temperance,  867 

pole,  By  touring  car  to  the,  603 
Southern  immigration,  4 
Souvenir  thieves,  905 
Spain,  Civil  and  religious  crisis  in,  201 

Literary  revolution  in,  1029 
Speakers,  public,  Acoustic  tests  for,  330 
"Speaking   with    tongues"    a   modern   re- 
ligious mania,  378 
Speech,  Loss  of,  and  brain  injury,  497     _ 
Speed  estimates  on  automobiles,  768 
on  trains,  712 

excessive,  Punishment  for,  774 
Spelling,    Simplified,    and    the    American 
Philological  Association,  508 

progress  of,  432 
Spiral  nebulae,  Problem  of,  52 
Spirit  communication,  Trivialities  of,  542 
Spiritual  diagnosis  by  Gipsy  Smith,  631 
Spiritualism  and  spirituality,  378 

explained  by  the  Pope's  physician,  258 

purely  subjective,  428 
Spooner,   John   Coit,   leaving   the    Senate, 

414 
Spy-glass  that  tells  distances,  A,  830 
Stage  management,  The  art  of,  921 
Stairways,  Dangerous,  93 
Standard  Oil  convicted  in  Illinois,  659 

defiant,  862 

expelled  from  Texas,  943 

indicted  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  195 
Star,  A  quadruple,  992 
Starlight,  Power  of,  991 
States'  rights  and  Federal  rights,  Bryan  and 

Bcveridge  on,  486 
Statistics  of  the  churches  for  1906,  136 
Stead,  American  impression  of,  819 

W.  T.,  One  of  his  reforms,  733 
Steam  "fireworks,"  287 

power  from  the  earth's  internal  heat, 

329 
Steel  canal,  953 

cross-ties,  253 

rails  break,  Why,  915 
Stephen,  Sir  Leslie,  Emotionalism  of,  431 
Stephenson,  Senator,  894 
Stevens,  F.  C,  728 
Stigmata  explained,  80 1 
Stock-watering,  Morals  of,  620 
Storer,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  233 
Strathcona,  Lord,  438 
Strikes    Federal  aid  in  averting,  573 

The  May  crop  of,  817 
Stringer  and  the  safe  man,  889 
"Stuffed"  animals,  Successor  to  the,  917 
Submarine,  Safety  in  a,  206 
Subsidy  bill,  118 

Subway  station  built  above  ground,  96 
Sucvic,  Voyage  of,  after  being wrecked,  665 
Sugar  as  a  food  for  workers,  628 
Suicide  and  religion  in  Europe,  3  3ft 

bureau  of  the  Salvation  Army,  427 
Suicides,  To  reclaim  would-be,  256 


Sunday  excursions,  To  decrease,  802 

problem  in  Chicago,  58 

rest,  995 

-school,  A  new  sort  of,  920 
world  tour,  A,  596 
Surgeons  can  not  do  some  things,  251 
Swettenham  as  Mr.  Dooley  sees  him,  243 

British  view  of,  248 
Swinburne,  Has  England  outgrown?  763 
Switzerland,    Separation    of     church    and 
state  in,  327 


Taft  as  Presidential  timber,  49 

opposition,  Collapse  of  the,  783 
Talbot,  Bishop,  32 
Talking-machine,  A  real,  875 
Tan  shoe,  Hygiene  of  the,  458 
Tariff  agreement  with  Germany,  824 

revision,  Drift  toward,  908 

revision,  No,  319 
Taximeter  cabs,  991 

The  truthful,  597 
Tea-making,  Science  in,  715 
Teeth,  False,  by  wholesale,  165 
Tehuantcpec  railroad,  86 
Telemeter,  The,  831 

Telephone    and    high    dignitaries    abroad, 
144 

in  marine  surveying,  537 

New  uses  for  the,  829 

wireless  for  the  deaf,  94 

Wireless,  at  last,  949 
Telephotography,  250 
Telharmonic  system,  460 
Temperance  in  the  South,  276,  867 
Ten-cent  magazine,  Does  it  make  for  medi- 
ocrity? 261 
"Tennis  elbow,"  A  new  disease,  833 
Tenor-madness  of  New  York,  507 
Terry,  Ellen,  Reincarnation  of,  213 
Texas  and  Standard  Oil,  943 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  order,  554 
Thaw  case,  618 

President's  desire  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
mails,  278 

Religious  reflections  on  the,  292 
Theology,  Advanced,  claiming  equal  rights 
with  orthodoxy,  293 

and  evangelism,  Union  of,  100 

of  New  England  perished,   How    the, 
586 

of  the  average  man.  670 

Renewed  vitality  of,  994 

See  also  "New  Theology  " 
Third  term  for  Roosevelt,  701 
Tidal  power-plant,  129 
Ties,  Steel,  253 

and  railroad  accidents,  500 

Tarred,  for  the  Simplon  tunnel,  166 
Timber,  Preservation  of,  423 
Tin  roofs,  good  and  bad,  167 
Tire  puncture,  First  aid  for,  375 

Prevention  of,  208 
Tithe  giving,  994 

To  freedom  in  a  sauerkraut  barrel,  560 
Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare,  761 
Torture  in  Russian  prisons,  1010 
Towers  for  firemen,  Extension.  914 
Traction  trains,  421 
Transportation  by  water.  401 
Transvaal  elections,  A  victory  for  the  Boers 

in  the,  41  S 
Trash.  Literary,  468 

Treasure  at  the  bottom  <^  the  sea,  353 
Tree-frog  changes  color.  Why  the,  424 
Trees  fed  through  the  trunk,  630.  q?2 
Trichurch  union.  540 

Tunnel,   British  qualms   over  the  Channel, 
127 

through  a  cave,  200 

under  water  in  Xew  York.  583 
Two-cent  fares.  First  veto  ni.  g;g 
Tyler,  The  ease  of  Ralph.  241 


u 


Ultramicroseopes,  667 
"Undesirable  citizens.'    700 
Union  of  churches  in  India,  633 

of   Congiegationalists,   United    Breth- 
ren and  Methodist   Protestants,  540 
Universal  language.  Movement  for  a.  332 
Unrest,  Religious,  How  England  and  Amer- 
ica deal  with,  758 
Unseen  universe,  Visiting  the,  134 
Unsteadiness  of  the  earth,  535 
"Unwritten  law,"  an  Englishwoman's  plea 
for  the,  578 

V 

Vegetable  kingdom,  Head  physician  of  the. 


Vila 


Viiatte,  Reappearance  of,  335 

Volcanoes  on  the  moon  and  earth  com- 
pared, 95 

Volunteers  of  America,  Status  of  the,  2  1 1 

"Vox  populi,"  arithmetically  analyzed, 
629 

Vulgate,  To  revise  the,  956 

W 

Wagner  on  the  French  separation,  135 

Waists  laced  some  more,  949 

Walker,  William,  filibuster,  108 

Wall-street  view  of  our  declining  faith,  169 

War-ships,  Big  or  little,  916 

Warwick,  Lady,  347 

Washington,   D.   C,  before  the  Civil  War. 

347 

Cathedral  at,  1026 
Water,  Evils  of  boiled,  329 

Wooden  mains  for,  501 
Weapons,  Concealed,  653 
Wellman's  chances  of  reaching   the    pole, 

400 
Welsbach  lamps  for  lighthouses,  756 
Westinghouse,  Mr.  George,  6S4 
Weyerhaeuser,  richer  than  Rockefeller,  3 

Not  richer  than  Rockefeller.  15S 
Whale  spouts,  When  a,  952 
Wheat  shortage,  863 
Wheel,  Stepney  auxiliary,  for  automobiles, 
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Shakespeare's  birthplace,  804 

Memorial  theater,  805 
Sharpham  Park,  Fielding's  birthplace,  721 
Ship  hauled  overland,  950 
Singer  building,   Framework    and    anchor- 
age, 712 
Skulls,  Primitive  human,  90 
Skylights,  Leaky,  374 
"Skyscrapers  "  (Pennell),  137 
Snow-plow,  Rotary,  713 
Sound  curves,  459 
Spanish  royalty,  495 

Station  for  subway  built  above  ground,  96 
Steam  color  scintillator,  287 
"Stellar  Rays,"  795 
"Street  Carousel,  East  Side,  New  York  " 

(Meyers),  260 
"Street  Scene  on  the  East  Side,  New  York  " 

(Luks),  544 
Strike,  railroad,    Territory  which   it  would 

have  covered,  574 
"Stuffed  animal,"  The  modern,  917 
Submarine,  Safety  in  a,  206,  207 
Suevic,  The,  665 
Suffragettes  in  London,  623 
Sulfatc-of-soda   crystals  on  the  Great  Salt 

Lake,  209 
"The  Supper  at  Emmaus"  (Girardet),  503. 
Taximeter,  597,  991 
Teapots,  715 
Teeth,  False,  165 
Telemeter,  830,  831 
Telephone,  Wireless,  949 
Telhannonic  system,  460,  461 
Tenement-houses  in  Manila,  525 
The  Hague,  Riddcr  Zaal,  661 
Tile,  Metallic,  756 

Track-shifting  machine  at  work,  1022: 
Train,  The  Renard,  421 
Trial  of  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  47 
Tunnel,  English-Channel,  127 
Victims  of  railroad  accidents,  3  1  7 
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Weapons  taken  from  Italians  in  New  York, 

654 
Welsbach  burner  for  lighthouses,  756 
Whale  spouting,  952 


Wheel  for  automobiles,  Auxiliary,  375 
Wireless  telephone  apparatus,  949 
Women  workers,  905 
"Wood  Nymph,  The  "  (Burne-Jones),  296 


Wreck  at  Terra  Cotta  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R    , 5 

Wrecks,  Railroad.  130,  13: 
x-ray  for  detecting  smuggled  goods,   166 
stereoscopic  photographs,  953 


CARTOONISTS  REPRESENTED 


Allen,  Houston  Chronicle 

Berryman,  Washington  Star 

Bowen,  Chicago  Journal 

Bowers,  Indianapolis  News 

Bradley,  Chicago  News 

Bready,  Washington  Post 

Brewerton,  Altanta  Journal 

Brick,  Chicago  Socialist 

Brinkerhoff,  Toledo  Blade 

Carter,  Minneapolis  Tribune 

Darling,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 

Davenport,  New  York  Evening  Mail 

DeMar,  Philadelphia  Record 

Donahey,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Doyle,  Philadelphia  Press 

Finch,  Denver  News 


Fox,  Louisville  Times 
Goodrich,  San  Francisco  Call 
Gregg,  Atlanta  Constitution 
Handy,  Duluth  News-Tribune 
Jamieson,  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
Kemble,  Collier's  Weekly 
Keppler,  Puck 
Kessler,  St.  Louis  Republic 
Leipziger,  Detroit  News 
Macauley,  New  York  World 
McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune 
McWhorter,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
May,  Detroit  Journal 
Maybell,  Brooklyn  liagle 
Mayer,  New  York  Times 
Morgan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Morris,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

Nankivell,  IJuck 

Nye,  Watson's  Jeffersonian  (Atlanta; 

Osborn,  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Payne,  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 

Rogers,  New  York  Herald 

Rogers,  Harper's  Weekly 

Russell,  Washington  Post 

Smith,  Washington  Herald 

Spencer,  Denver  Republican 

Sullivant,  New  York  American 

Webster,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 

Westerman,  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus) 

Wilder,  Chicago  Record-Herald 

Williams,  Philadelphia  Ledger 


LIST  OF  PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED 


AMERICAN  PERIODICALS 

Advance,  Chicago 

Advertiser,  Boston 

Advertiser,  Montgomery 

Advertiser,  Newark 

Advocate,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Age,  New  York 

Ainslee's,  New  York 

Amateur  Work,  Boston 

American,  Baltimore 

American,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

American,  Nashville 

American,  New  York 

American  Exporter,  New  York 

American  Federationist,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Hebrew,  New  York 

American  Inventor,  New  York 

American  Israelite,  Cincinnati 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Chicago 

American  Machinist,  New  York 

American  Magazine,  New  York 

American  Medicine,  Philadelphia 

American  Naturalist,  Boston 

Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kan. 

Appleton's  Magazine,  New  York 

Arena,  Boston 

Argonaut,  San  Francisco 

Arizona  Republican,  Phoenix 

Army  and  Navy  Journal,  New  York 

Army  and  Navy  Life,  New  York 

Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 

Automobile  Magazine,  New  York 

Automobile  Topics,  New  York 

Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Banker's  Magazine,  New  York 

Banner,  Nashville 

Banner  of  Light,  Boston 

Baptist  Argus,  Louisville 

Baptist  Commonwealth,  Philadelphia 

Bee,  Sacramento 

Bible  Student  and  Teacher,  New  York 

Biblical  World,  Chicago 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin 

Blade,  Toledo 

Bohemian,  New  York 

Bonfort's  Wine  and  S]  irit  Circular,  New 
York 

Bookman,  New  York 

Bradstreet's,  New  York 

Broadway  Magazine,  New  York 

Bulletin,  Providence 

Bulletin,  San  Francisco 

Business  World,  New  York 

California  Christian  Advocate,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Call,  Paterson 

Call,  San  Francisco 

Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York 

Catholic  Messenger,  Worcester 

Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore 

•Catholic  News.  New  York 


Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia 

Catholic  Union  and  Times,  Buffalo 

Catholic  World,  New  York 

Central  Christian  Advocate,  Kansas  City 

Century  Magazine,  New  York 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  New  York 

Christian  Advocate,  Nashville 

Christian  Advocate,  New  York 

Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston 

Christian  Herald,  New  York 

Christian  Index,  Jackson 

Christian  Observer,  Louisville 

Christian  Register,  Boston 

Christian  Work  and  Evangelist,  New  York 

Chronicle,  Chicago 

Chronicle,  Houston 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco 

Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburg 

Church  Economist,  New  York 

Church  Standard,  Philadelphia 

Churchman,  New  York 

Citizen,  Brooklyn 

Collier's  Weekly,  New  York 

Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis 

Commercial,  Buffalo 

Commercial,  New  York 

Commoner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Congregationalist  and  Christian  World, 
Boston 

Conservator,  Philadelphia 

Constitution,  Atlanta 

Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Washington 

Cosmopolitan,  New  York 

Courant,  Hartford 

Courier-Journal,  Louisville 

Craftsman,  New  York 

Critic,  New  York 

Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Nashville 

Current  Literature,  New  York- 
Democrat  and  Chronicle*,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Deseret  Evening  News.  Salt  Lake 

Dial,  Chicago 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  New  York 

Discovery,  New  York 

Dispatch,  Columbus,  0. 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg 

Dispatch,  St.  Paul 

Donahoe's  Magazine.  Boston 

Dramatic  Mirror.  New  York- 
Druggists'  Circular.  New  York 

Dun's  Review,  New  York 

Eagle,  Brooklyn 

Eddy  County  Provost,  New  Rockford.  X.  D. 

Editor  and  Publisher.   New  York 

Electrical  Age,  New  York 

Electrical  Review.  Xew  York 

Electrical  World,  Xew  York 

Electrician  and  Mechanic,  Boston 

Electricity,  Xew   York 

Electrochemical  and  Metallurgical  Indus- 
try, New  York 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Xew  York 

Engineering  Magazine.  Xew  York 


Engineering  News,  Xew  York 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati 

Enquirer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia 

Epworth  Herald,  Chicago 

Etude,  Philadelphia 

Evening  Mail,  Xew  York 

Evening  Post,  Xew  York 

Everybody's  Magazine,  Xew  York 

Examiner,  Xew  York 

Express,  Buffalo 

Express,  Los  Angeles 

Financier,  Xew  York 

Forest  and  Stream,  Xew  York 

Forestry  and  Irrigation,  Washington 

Forum,  Xew  York 

Free  Press,  Detroit 

Freeman,  Indianapolis 

Freeman's  Journal,  Xew  York 

Friends'  Intelligencer.  Philadelphia 

Gazette,  Elmira,  X.  Y 

Gazette,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Gazette,  Pittsburg 

Gazette-Times,  Pittsburg 

Georgian,  Atlanta 

Globe,  Xew  York 

Globe- Democrat,  St.  Louis 

Good  Health.  Battle  Creek 

Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  M*«r 

Good  Roads  Magazine.  Xew  York 

Harper's  Bazar,  Xew  York 

Harper's  Magazine,  Xew  York 

Harper's  Weekly,  Xew  York 

Hebrew  Standard,  Xew  York 

Herald,  Baltimore 

Herald.  Boston 

Herald,  Louisville 

Herald,  Xew  York 

Herald,  Rochester 

Herald,  Salt  Lake 

Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati 

Herald-Democrat.  Leadville,  Colo 

Home  Herald,  Chicago 

Home  Magazine.  Indianapolis 

Homiletic  Review,  Xew  York 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis 

Human  Life.  Boston 

Idaho  Unionist,  Boise" 

Illuminating  Engineer,  Xew  York 

Independent.   Xew  York 

Index.  Pittsburg 

India  Rubber  World.  New  York 

Indoors  and  Out,  Boston 

I nquirer,  Philadelphia 

Insurance,  Xew  York 

Interior.  Chicago 

Inter  Ocean.  Chi< 

Inter-Mountain.  Butte,  Mont 

Intermountain  Catholic,  Salt   Lake 

Inter-Nation,  Boston 

International  Quarterly,  Xew  York 

International  Studio.  Xew  'S 

Iron  Age.  Xew  York 
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Jewish  Comment,  Baltimore 

Journal,  Atlanta 

Journal,  Boston 

Journal,  Ch.ii 

Journal,  Detroit 

Journal,  Kansas  City 

Journal,  Minneapolis 

Journal,  Peoria 

Journal,  Providence 

Journal  of  American  History,  New  Haven 

Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

Journal  of  Fire,  New  York 

Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Chicago 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Chicago 

Journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  New  York 

Judge,  New  York 

Labor  Tribune,  Pittsburg 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia 

Lampoon,  Harvard  University 

Leader,  Cleveland 

Leader,  Pittsburg 

Ledger,  Philadelphia 

Ledger,  Tacoma 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York 

Life,  Brooklyn 

Life,  New  York 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia 

Living  Age,  Boston 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee 

Locomotive  Fireman's  Magazine,  Indian- 
apolis 

Lumberman,  St.  Louis 

McClure's  Magazine,  New  York 

Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore 

Medical  Journal,  New  York 

Medical  News,  New  York 

Medical  Record,  New  York 

Medical  Times,  New  York 

Messenger,  New  York 

Methodist  Review,  New  York 

Metropolitan,  New  York 

Michigan  Alumnus,  Ann  Arbor 

Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit 

Mirror,  St.  Louis 

Missionary  Review,  New  York 

Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  Minneap- 
olis 

Monitor,  Newark 

Moody's  Magazine,  New  York 

Motor,  New  York 

Motor  Age,  New  York 

Motor  Car,  New  York 

Motor  Print,  Philadelphia 

Motor  Way,  Chicago 

Motor  World,  New  York 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New  York 

Munsey's  Magazine,  New  York 

Musical  America,  New  York 

Musical  Courier,  New  York 

National  Advocate,  New  York 

National  Druggist,  St.  Louis 

National  Magazine,  Boston 

New  Idea  Woman's  Magazine,  New  York 

New  World,  Chicago 

New  York  Weekly,  New  York 

News,  Atlanta 

News,  Baltimore 

News,  Chicago 

News,  Dallas 

News,  Denver 

News,  Detroit 

News,  Indianapolis 

News,  New  York 

News,  Newark 

News,  Omaha 

News,  Savannah 

News,  Seattle 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

News  Leader,  Richmond 

News-Letter,  San  Francisco 

News-Press,  St.  Joseph 

News-Tribune,  Duluth 

North  American,  Philadelphia 

North  American  Review,  New  York 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago 

Observer,  Charlotte 

Observer,  New  York 

Observer,  Pittsburg 

Observer,  Utica 


Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus 

Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City 

Oregonian,  Portland 

Ores  and  Metals,  Denver 

Outing,  New  York 

Outlook,  New  York 

Pacific  Churchman,  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York 

Picayune,  New  Orleans 

Pilot,  Boston 

Pioneer-Press,  St.  Paul 

Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

Poet  Lore,  Boston 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York 

Post,  Charleston 

Post,  Chicago 

Post,  Houston 

Post,  Pittsburg 

Post,  Washington 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis 

Post-Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg 

Presbyterian  Standard,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Press,  New  York 

Press,  Philadelphia 

Press,  Utica 

Press  Record,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York 

Puck,  New  York 

Putnam's  Monthly,  New  York 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety,  Boston 

Railroad  Gazette,  New  York 

Railway  Age,  Chicago 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago 

Railway     and     Locomotive     Engineering, 

New  York 
Railway  World,  Philadelphia 
Reader,  Indianapolis 
Record,  Fort  Worth 
Record,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Troy 

Record  and  Guide,  New  York 
Record-Herald,  Chicago 
Reform  Advocate,  Chicago 
Register,  Mobile 
Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  O. 
Republic,  St.  Louis 
Republican,  Denver 
Republican,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 
Ridgway's,  New  York 
Sacred  Heart  Review,  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia 
Science,  New  York 
Scientific  American,  New  York 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  New  York 
Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee 
Shipping  Illustrated,  New  York 
Signs  of  the  Times,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 
Smart  Set,  New  York 
Social  Democratic  Herald,  Milwaukee 
Socialist,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Southwestern  Presbyterian,  New  Orleans 
Spice  Mill,  New  York 
Standard,  Chicago 
Standard  Union,  Brooklyn 
Star,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Washington 
Star  Journal,  Pueblo 
State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York 
Success,  New  York 
Sugar  Planter's  Journal,  New  Orleans 
Sun,  Baltimore 
Sun,  New  York 

Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 
Talent,  Philadelphia 
Tammany  Times,  New  York 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York 
Technical  World,  Chicago 
Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 
Telegraph,  New  York 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia 
Telephony,  Chicago 
Textile  World  Record,  Boston 


Theatre  Magazine,  New  York 
Tiger,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Times,  Brooklyn 
Times,  Buffalo 
Times,  Chattanooga 
Times,  Denver 
Times,  Kansas  City 
Times,  New  York 
Times,  Pittsburg 
Times,  Trenton 
Times,  Washington 
Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 
Times-Dispatch,  Richmond 
Times  Magazine,  New  York 
Times-Union,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Town  and  Country,  New  York 
Transcript,  Boston 
Traveller,  Boston 
Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Detroit 
Tribune,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York 
Tribune,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Tribune,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Scranton 
Tribune,  Sioux  City 
Truth,  Scranton 
Truth  Seeker,  New  York 
Union,  Sacramento 
Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland 
Union  Signal,  Evanston,  111. 
United    Mine    Workers'   Journal,    Indian- 
apolis 
United  States  Investor,  Boston 
Unity,  Chicago 
Universalist  Leader,  Boston 
Van  Norden's  Magazine,  New  York 
Vanguard,  Milwaukee 
Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk 
Volunteer's  Gazette,  New  York 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Wall  Street  News,  New  York 
War  Cry,  New  York 
Watchman,  Boston 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Syracuse 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati 
Western  Electrician,  Chicago 
Widow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Wilshire's,  New  York 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  New  York 
Worker,  New  York 
World,  New  York 
World  To-day,  Chicago 
World-Herald,  Omaha 
World's  Work,  New  York 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston 

In  Hawaii 

Bulletin,  Honolulu 
Hawaiian  Star,  Honolulu 

ENGLISH    PERIODICALS 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland 

Academy,  London 
Anglo-Russian,  London 
Athenasum,  London 
Autocar,  London 
Beagler  Boy,  London 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh 
Bookman,  London 
British  Medical  Journal,  London 
British  Weekly,  London 
Bystander,  London 
Christian  Commonwealth,  London 
Chronicle,  London 
Church  Times,  London 
Clarion,  London 
Contemporary  Review,  London 
Courier,  Manchester 
Dublin  Review,  London 
Economist,  London 
Engineer,  London 
Engineering,  London 
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Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette, 

London 
Examiner,  London 
Expository  Times,  Edinburgh 
Express,  London 
Financial  News,  London 
Fortnightly  Review,  London 
Gentlewoman,  London 
Globe,  London 
Grand  Magazine,  London 
Graphic,  London 
Guardian,  London 
Hibbert  Journal,  London 
Hospital,  London 
Illustrated  News,  London 
Independent  Review,  London 
Jewish  Chronicle,  London 
Judy,  London 
Justice,  London 
Knowledge,  London 

Knowledge  and  Scientific  News,  London 
Labour,  London 
Labour  Leader,  London 
Lamp,  London 
Lancet,  London 
Leader,  London 
Light,  London 

Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  London 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  London 
Mail,  London 
Monthly  Review,  London 
National  Review,  London 
New  Age,  London 
New  Review,  London 
News,  London 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London 
Observer,  London 
Outlook,  London 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London 
Positivist  Review,  London 
Post,  London 
Public  Opinion,  London 
Punch,  London 
'  Quarterly  Review,  London 
Rapid  Review,  London 
Review  of  Reviews,  London 
Reynolds's  Newspaper,  London 
Saturday  Review,  London 
Sketch,  London 

South  American  Journal,  London 
Speaker,  London 
Spectator,  London 
Sphere,  London 
Standard,  London 
Statist,  London* 
Tablet,  London 
Tatler,  London 
Telegraph,  London 
Telegraph,  Sheffield 
Temple  Bar,  London 
Times,  London 
Tit-Bits,  London 
Tribune,  London 
Truth,  London 
United  Irishman,  Dublin 
Westminster  Gazette,  London 
Westminster  Review,  London 
World,  London 

English   Periodicals   in   the   British 
Colonies 

Advertiser,  London,  Ontario 

Age,  Melbourne 

Canadian  Churchman,  Toronto 

Canadian  Courier,  Toronto 

Catholic  Register,  Toronto 

Citizen,  Ottawa 

Empire,  Calcutta 

Free  Press,  Ottawa 

Friend  of  India,  Calcutta 

Gazette,  Montreal 

Globe,  Montreal 

Globe,  Ottawa 

Hindustan  Review,  Allahabad 

Indian  Witness,  Calcutta 

Life,  Melbourne 

Medical  Journal,  Montreal 

Monetary  Times^Toronto 

Presbyterian,  Toronto 

Press,  Montreal 


Saturday  Night,  Toronto 
Star,  Toronto 
Sun,  Toronto 
Telegram,  Winnipeg 
Times,  Melbourne 
Tribune,  Winnipeg 
University  Magazine,  Montreal 
Witness,  Montreal 

English  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries 

Anglo-German  Courier,  Berlin 

Buddhist,  Colombo,  Ceylon 

Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai 

Chinese  Recorder,  Shanghai 

Herald,  Kobe" 

Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  Kobe" 

Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama 

Lswa,  Cairo 

Malaysia  Message,  Singapore 

Mexican  Herald,  City  of  Mexico 

Times,  Bangkok 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS 
In  the  French  Republic 

Action,  Paris 

Annales  des  Sciences  Psychiques,  Paris 

Arme"e  et  Marine,  Paris 

Automobile,  Paris 

Correspondant,  Paris 

Cosmos,  Paris 

Croix,  Paris 

Echo  de  Paris,  Paris 

Eclair,  Paris 

Economiste  Francais,  Paris 

Figaro,  Paris 

Gaulois,  Paris 

Grande  Revue,  Paris 

Humanite,  Paris 

Illustration,  Paris 

Intransigent,  Paris 

Je  Sais  Tout,  Paris 

Journal,  Paris 

Journal  des  D6bats,  Paris 

Journal  Officiel,  Paris 

Liberte\  Paris 

Matin,  Paris 

Mercure  de  France,  Paris 

Monde  Moderne,  Paris 

Nature,  Paris 

Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris 

Petit  Journal,  Paris 

Petit  Parisien,  Paris 

Petit  Temps,  Paris 

Petite  R^publique,  Paris 

Presse  M^dicale,  Paris 

Revue  Bleue,  Paris 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris 

Revue  Diplomatique,  Paris 

Revue  Economique  Internationale,  Paris 

Revue  Hebdomadaire,  Paris 

Revue  Illustr^e,  Paris 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  Paris 

Revue  Scientifique,  Paris 

Rire,  Paris 

Silhouette,  Paris 

Soleil,  Paris 

Temps,  Paris 

Frtnch   Periodicals  in  Various   Countries 

Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse 
Lausanne 

Bulletin  Commerciale,  Alexandria 

Chroniqu*,  Brussels 

Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  New  York 

Inde"pendance  Beige,  Brussels 

Journal,  Geneva 

Journal  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels 

Revue   des   Questions   Scientifiques,    Lou- 
vain 

Semaine  Litteraire.  Geneva 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS 
4  In  the  German  Empire 

Allgemeine  Zeiumg,  Munich 
Alte  Glaube.  Leipsic 
ffhristliche  Welt,' Marburg 


Chronik  der  Thiistlichen  Welt,  Tubingen 

Continent,  Berlin 

Continental  Correspond!  rlin 

Deutsche  Medizinische  Wochenschrift.  Ber- 
lin 

Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin 

Evangelischc  Kirchenzeitung,  Leipsic 

Fliegende  Blaetter,  Munich 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Francfort 

Germania,  Berlin 

Grenzboten,  Leipsic 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Jugend,  Munich 

Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 

Kreuz  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich 

Militaer-Wochenblatt,  Berlin 

Nachrichten,  Berlin 

Nachrichten,  Hamburg 

Nation,  Berlin 

National  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Naturwissenschaftliche  Wochenschrift, 
Berlin 

Xeue  Gesellschaft,  Berlin 

Neue  Zeit,  Stuttgart 

Neueste  Nachrichten,  Leipsic 

Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,   Berlin 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Berlin 

Preussische  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Reichbote,  Berlin 

Rundschau,  Berlin 

Simplicissimus,  Munich 

Tag,  Berlin 

Tageblatt,  Berlin 

Tageblatt,  Leipsic 

Tageszeitung,  Berlin 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Stuttgart 

Ulk,  Berlin 

Umschau,  Berlin 

Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte,  Berlin 

Verlag  fur  Textil  Industrie,  Sorau 

Volks  Zeitung    Cologne 

Vorwaerts,  Berlin 

Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Wahre  Jacob,  Stuttgart 

Welt  am  Montag,  Berlin 

Westermanns  Monatshefte,  Brunswick 

Zeitung,  Berlin 

Zeitung,  Cologne 

Zeitung,  Hamburg 

Zeitung,  Magdeburg 

Zukunft,  Berlin 

German  Periodicals  in  Austria 

Fremdenblatt,  Vienna 
Humoristische  Blaetter,  Vienna 
Kikeriki,  Vienna 
Mitteilungen,  Vienna 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna 
Zeit,  Vienna 

German  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries 

Nebelspalter,  Zurich 
New  Yorker  Revue,  New  York 
Staats  Zeitung,  New  York 
Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg 

ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Araldo  Italiano,  New  York 
Archivio  di  Psichietna,  Turin 
Civilta  Cattolica,  Rome 
Cronaca  Illustrata,  New  York 
Fischietto,  Turin 
Giornale  d'ltalia,  Rome 
Italia,  Rome 
Italia  Moderna,  Rome 
Minerva.  Rome 
Nuova  Antologia.  Rome 
Osservatore  Romano,  Rome 
Pasquino,  Turin 
Popolo  Romano,  Rome 
Rassegna  Xazionale,  Florence 
Rinnovamento.  Milan 
Rivista  di  Fisiea.  Pa  via 
Scienza  Sociale,  Naples 
Tribuna.  Rome 
Tribuna  Illustrata.  Rome 
Universrta  Popolare,  Mantua 
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JAPANESE    PERIODICALS 

Asahi,  Tokyo 

Hochi,  Tokyo 

Jehoza  Shimbun,  Tokyo 

Jigi  Shimpo,  Tokyo 

Kokumin,  Tokyo 

Nichi  Nichi,  Tokyo 

Nippon,  Tokyo 

Puck,  Tokyo 

Shin  Koron,  Tokyo 

Taiyo,  Tokyo 

Yorodzu,  Tokyo 

RUSSIAN    PERIODICALS 

Birzheva  Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg 

Bogatstvo,  St    Petersburg 

Dnievnik,  Moscow 

Kosa,  St.  Petersburg 

Nashi  Zhizn,  St.  Petersburg 

Novosti,  St.  Petersburg 

Novo  ye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg 

Perelom,  St.  Petersburg 

Pravo,  St.  Petersburg 

Riech,  St.  Petersburg 

Rossia,  St.  Petersburg 

Rousky  Troud,  St.  Petersburg 


Rousskya  Viedomosti,  Moscow 

Russ,  St.  Petersburg 

Russkoye  Bogatstvo,  St.  Petersburg 

Slovo,  St.  Petersburg 

Sprout,  St.  Petersburg 

Strana,  St.  Petersburg 

Svoboda,  St.  Petersburg 

Tovaristch,  St.  Petersburg 

Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg 

SPAIN 

Campana  de  Gracia,  Barcelona 
Correo  Espafiol,  Madrid 
Epoca,  Madrid 
Heraldo,  Madrid 
Pais,  Madrid 
Universo,  Madrid 

Spanish  Periodicals  in  Other  Countries 

Caras  y  Caretas,  Buenos  Ayres 
Chileno,  Santiago  de  Chile 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  Havana 
Discusion,  Havana 
Economista,  Havana 
El  Partide,  Havana 
Imparcial,  Santiago  de  Chile 


Lei,  Santiago  de  Chile 
Li  re  ha,  Havana 
Mercurio,  Bogota,  Colombia 
Prensa,  Buenos  Ayres 
Telegraph,  Havana 

OTHER  PERIODICALS 
In  Denmark 

Berlingske  Tidende,  Copenhagen 

Hungarian  and  Polish 

Magyar  Szo,  Budapest 
Mysy  Polska,  Warsaw 
Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest 
Szezutek,  Warsaw 

Dutch 

Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 
Weekblad  voor  Nederland,  Amsterdam 

In  Sweden 

Nya  Var  Tid,  Stockholm 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CHICAGO   IMPATIENT  TO  END  HER  TRACTION 

TROUBLES. 

IN  our  issue  of  November  10  we  outlined  the  novel  solution  of 
Chicago's  crying  and  chronic  street-railway  difficulties  sub- 
mitted to  the  Traction  Committee  by  the  Chicago  City  Railway 
Company  and  the  Chicago  Union  Traction  Company.  The  plan 
then  described,  with  some  minor  details  added,  has  now  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  Mayor  Dunne,  the  city  aldermen,  and  the 
press  of  Chicago.  The  proposed  settlement  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
city's  own  appraisal  of  the  properties,  the 
promise  of  radical  and  sweeping  reforms 
which  will  necessitate  the  spending  by  the 
companies  of  about  $40,000,000,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  net  earnings,  55  per  cent,  to  go  to 
the  city,  the  remaining  45  per  cent,  to  the 
companies.  To  the  city  is  reserved  the  right 
to  purchase  at  six  months'  notice.  For  a  brief 
period  it  seemed  that  the  citizens  would  re- 
ceive, as  a  sort  of  municipal  Christmas-box,  a 
final  settlement  of  their  ancient  traction  prob- 
lem. But  an  unforeseen  obstacle  intervened, 
with  the  menace  of  further  indefinite  delay  ; 
and  in  consequence,  if  we  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  local  press,  the  city,  is  in  an  ugly 
and  impatient  mood.  The  Mayor's  signa- 
ture, it  appears,  is  appended  to  a  preelection 
pledge  that  there  shall  be  no  traction  settle- 
ment without  a  referendum.  Now  in  Chicago 
a  referendum  can  only  be  taken  at  the  time 
of  a  general  or  a  special  election,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  citizens.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  esti- 
mates that  the  traction  ordinance  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  reported  to  the  City  Council  before 
February  1.  It  therefore  can  not  be  the  subject  for  a  petition  for 
a  referendum  until  then.  As  the  election  takes  place  on  April  2, 
and  as  the  petition  must  be  filed  sixty  days  before  that  time,  there 
would  remain  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  secure 
87,000  signatures— a  feat  which  The  Chronicle  declares  impossible. 
The  Mayor's  pledge,  it  therefore  argues,  while  not  exactly  "a 
promise  to  the  devil,"  is  nevertheless  "better  broken  than  kept." 
"  Why  can  not  the  Mayor  be  honest  and  repudiate  his  pledge  be- 
cause it  was  all  nonsense  and  because  the  people  will  not  stand 
any  further  delay?  "  it  asks;  and  the  apparent  confusion  of  ideas 
in  this  sentence  is  partially  cleared  by  the  following  statements  : 

"  He  signed  a  written  pledge  that  there  should  be  no  traction 
settlement  without  a  referendum,  but  that  pledge  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  because  the  Mayor  has  no  control  over 
referendums.  He  might  as  well  have  promised  that  all  the  pigeons 
should  be  on  the  roof  of  the  City  Hall  at  noon  to-day  as  to  prom- 


MAYOR   EDWARD   F.    DUNNE. 

With  an  effective  reorganization  of  Chi- 
cago's disgraceful  street-railway  systems 
awaiting  his  hand,  he  is  embarrassed  by  a 
preelection  promise  to  settle  the  matter  by 
referendum. 


ise  that  .S;,ooo  citizens  would   petition  for  a  referendum  on  the 
traction  question." 

Delay,  exclaims  The  Record- Herald,  would  be  little  less  than  a 
crime  against  the  city;  and  it  adds  that  "the  people  should  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  as  we  have  insisted,  and  prove  all  that  a  refer- 
endum could."     Thus : 

"  If  they  will  act  through  their  organized  agencies  of  every  de- 
scription they  can  make  the  expression  of  public  sentiment  abso- 
lutely conclusive.  They  can  demonstrate  that  to  wait  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  will  in  the  spring  is  to  thwart  their  will. 

"  Under  the  conditions  that  exist  here  it  is  plain  not  only  that 
they  should  do  this,  but  that  they  should  act  with  all  possible 
speed.  Every  club  and  all  other  associations 
of  citizens  should  get  to  work  at  once.  Make 
the  proof  overwhelming,  so  that  any  doubter 
must  be  convinced.  This  is  the  way  to  be 
sure  of  improved  service  with  full  protection 
of  public  rights  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

"  Let  all  organizations  follow  the  admirable 
example  set  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Commercial  Association." 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Association  is  re- 
garded as  the  representative  business  organi- 
zation of  industrial  Chicago.  At  a  recent 
meeting  it  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
urging  the  city  authorities  to  bring  "  this  vex- 
atious matter"  to  a  conclusion  without  the  de- 
lay which  a  referendum  vote  would  necessi- 
tate. "Shall  we  have  the  same  old  referen- 
dum or  a  new  street-car  service?"  asks  the 
Chicago  Post,  which  further  complains  that 
"  the  Mayor  has  kept  his  ear  to  the  ground  so 
long  that  the  faint  voice  of  the  everlastingly 
discontented  sounds  to  him  like  the  roar  of  an 
elevated  train."  It  asserts,  moreover,  that 
"  the  only  loud  demand  for  a  referendum  comes 
from  Mr.  Hearst,  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco."    To  quote  further : 

"  After  ten  years  of  discussion  and  delay,  after  the  reaching  of 
an  agreement  that  makes  the  city  a  partner  with  the  traction  com- 
panies and  a  sharer  in  the  larger  part  of  the  net  income  of  the 
companies,  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Council  if  a  delay  of  practically  another  year 
should  be  occasioned  by  submitting  the  ordinance  to  a  general 
referendum 

"  A  referendum  means  a  delay  of  several  months  in  the  final 
closing  of  the  agreement  between  the  city  and  the  traction  com- 
panies. It  means  that  the  companies  will  take  no  steps  prelimi- 
nary to  the  general  rehabilitation  of  their  lines  until  the  result  of 
the  referendum  shall  be  known.  It  means  that  the  rehabilitation, 
which  under  sane  conditions  would  be  well  under  way  before  an- 
other year,  would  not  be  started  much  before  1908 

"To  the  aldermen  the  people  say.  with  a  single  voice: 

"'Co  ahead  with  the  traction  ordinance  in  order  that  the  com- 
panies may  go  ahead  with   their  improvements.     We  want  more 
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street-cars.  Wetter  street-cars,  better  service.     This  is  our  referen- 
dum, and  you  have  it  now.'  " 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  having  organized  a  partial  referendum 
vote  of  its  own  by  means  of  36,000  postal-cards,  finds  that  "  more 
than  three  men  out  of  every  four  are  for  immediate  settlement  and 
against  waiting  several  months  to  hold  an  official  referendum." 
It  claims  to  have  sounded  one-tenth  of  the  voters.  The  Chronicle 
of  the  same  city  takes  a  rather  cynical  view  of  the  value  of  a  ref- 
erendum, even  aside  from  the  question  of  delay.     We  read  : 

"It  is  exasperating  to  have  a  mayor  and  council,  elected  and 
paid  to  study  such  subjects,  plead  the  baby  act  and  resort  to 
trickery  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  very  people  who  elected 
them  on  account  of  their  superior  wisdom  and  ability 

"How  is  it  possible  for  the  voters  of  this  city  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  settlement?  It  has  taken 
the  best  traction  experts,  engineers,  financiers,  and  lawyers  in  the 
city  months  to  figure  it  all  out,  and  the  proposed  ordinance  is  a 
vast  labyrinth  of  technicalities.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
voters  could  comprehend  it  if  he  had  a  printed  copy  of  it  and  were 
allowed  a  year  to  study  it.  What  prospect  is  there  that  the  voter 
will  learn  all  about  it  by  studying  its  title  for  two  minutes  in  a 
booth  on  the  day  of  election  ? 

"  Mayor  Dunne  knows  very  well  that  such  a  referendum  is  an 
outrage  on  decency  and  common  sense,  but  what  he  is  looking  out 
for  is  Mayor  Dunne.  He  has  no  backbone.  He  is  afraid  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  his  office  and  is  trying  to  shovel  them 
off  on  the  back  of  the  public.  That  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but 
it  is  made  still  worse  by  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by  a  perver- 
sion of  the  referendum  law 

"Even  if  the  Mayor  invokes  this  legislative  nuisance  for  his 
own  behoof  he  must  do  it  in  the  guise  of  a  popular  movement. 
The  City  Council  has  no  right  to  order  such  a  referendum.  It 
must  be  done  on  the  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters  and  even 
then  will  have  no  legislative  force  and  be  simply  an  expression  of 
opinion." 

In  much  the  same  tone  the  Chicago, Journal  exclaims  : 

"Every  man  who  has  studied  the  traction  question  and  the  set- 
tlement is  convinced  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  that  is 


fair  to  the  companies  and  fair  to  the  city.  Mayor  Dunne,  Walter 
Fisher,  the  street-railroad  officials,  and  all  other  persons  who  have 
made  traction  their  especial  concern  are  satisfied.  Why,  then, 
not  close  the  deal?  The  people  have  confidence  in  their  represen- 
tatives. They  do  not  wish  to  decide  the  question  themselves. 
They  are  not  competent  to  decide  it,  for  it  is  a  complicated  matter 
requiring  much  study  and  expert  opinion.     They  will  ratify  the 

decision  made  for  them  by  experts  in  whom  they  confide 

"The  talk  about  a  referendum  is  silly  and  exasperating.  The 
people  do  not  want  a  referendum  ;  they  want  good  service.  Let 
us  not  waste  the  next  three  months  in  talk,  postponing  by  so  much 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  traction  service.  Let  the  deal  be  closed 
now.-' 


TOO  BIG  A  JOB  TO  FINISH  BY  CHRISTMAS. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


TO    BRING    BOSTON   SEVENTY    MILES    NEARER 

NEW   YORK. 

A  FTER  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  intermittent  discus- 
■**■  sion,  the  project  of  a  canal  to  cutthe  base  of  the  Cape  Cod 
peninsula  at  last  gives  tangible  promise  of  realization.  It  is  an- 
nounced through  the  public  press  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  has  withdrawn  its  opposition  to  the  enter- 
prise, which  is  to  be  financed  by  August  Belmont  &  Company, 
with  William  Barclay  Parsons  in  charge  of  the  engineering.  The 
proposed  canal  will  run  from  Buzzards  Bay  on  the  south  to  Sand- 
wich on  the  north,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, and  will  be  com- 
pleted, it  is  claimed,  within  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  #10,000,000. 
It  will  shorten  the  inside  water  route  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound,  by  seventy  miles  and  will  enable 
the  coastwise  traffic  to  avoid  the  perils  which  lurk  in  the  fogs  and 
storms  of  Cape  Cod,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  It  has  been  estimated  that  23  per  cent,  of  the  losses 
along  that  coast  between  Norfolk  in  Virginia  and  Maine  occur  off 
Cape  Cod,  which  ranks  second  to  Hatteras  only  as  a  point  of  risk. 
In  twenty  years  150  wrecks  stand  to  its  account. 

The  enterprise  is  generally  regarded  with  favor  by  the  press, 
but  the  Boston  Herald  finds  the  subject  particularly  inspiring. 
"This  is  an  ancient  dream,"  it  chants,  "but  through  either  timidity 
of  investors  or  railway  opposition  it  has  perennially  tossed  its  keel 
in  the  outer  harbor  of  anticipation."  It  "glows  with  delight"  to 
think  of  "the  floating  palaces,  rich  in  comfort  and  splendor,  re- 
lieved of  need  for  ocean  stanchness,  which  will  carry  passengers 
by  the  all-water  route  through  our  interesting  cape  canal,"  and 
then,  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  tone,  tells  us  what  the  new  water- 
way will  mean  to  Massachusetts: 

"To  Massachusetts  the  project  promises  solid  benefit.  What 
we  buy  from  and  sell  to  the  region  to  the  south  can  be  carried  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  more  quickly  by  cutting  through 
than  by  going  around  Cape  Cod.  Freight  rates  ought  to  be 
cheaper.  Whatever  has  been  added  to  the  price  of  coal  by  reason 
of  the  thousands  of  tons  that  go  to  the  bottom  rounding  the  cape, 
and  by  reason,  also,  of  the  expense  of  seaworthy  tugs  and  barges, 
ought  now  to  come  off,  and  the  same  applies  to  miscellaneous 
merchandise." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  reminds  us  of  the  larger  scheme  for  a 
safe  "  inside  "  route  for  coastwise  commerce  in  which  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  forms  only  a  link : 

"  Such  a  canal,  when  built,  ought  to  be  a  free  waterway  under 
Federal  control.  It  will  make  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
canals  and  natural  sea-level  sounds  and  bays  which  will  eventually 
fringe  the  whole  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  from  Boston  to  Galves- 
ton. The  revival  of  the  Cape  Cod  project  under  such  promising 
conditions  of  financial  support  and  constructive  capability  should 
give  a  spur  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  project.  The  two 
canals  are  important  parts  of  our  inland  system  wonderfully  adapt- 
able to  purposes  of  commerce  and  of  maritime  defense  against 
assault  in  time  of  war.  They  are  both,  however,  of  sufficient 
single  and  local  usefulness  in  the  promotion  of  coastwise  and  in- 
terior traffic  between  the  larger  Atlantic  ports  to  justify  whatever 
expenditure  may  be  needed  to  bring  them  to  completion." 
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RICHER   THAN    ROCKEFELLER. 

THAT  an  individual  citizen  has  not  only  accumulated  dollars 
outnumbering  the  famous  millions  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
but  in  the  process  has  so  successfully  evaded  sensational  exploita- 
tion by  the  press  that  his  name  is  still  unknown  to  the  average 
newspaper  reader,  is  in  itself  an  astonishing  assertion;  and  the 
interest  increases  when  we  read  that  this  vast  fortune  was  built  up 
in  great  part  by  misappropriation  — but  misappropriation  within  the 
law— of  public  lands.  It  is  sometime  now  since  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock's fearless  prosecution  of  land  thieves  in  high  places  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  wholesale  frauds  by 
which  in  the  West  corporations  and  individuals  were  stealing  the 
public  lands  from  the  Government.  That  even  now  conditions 
have  not  greatly  improved  may  be  inferred  from  the  fad  that  one 
of  the  latest  Presidential  messages  was  devoted  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  laws  by  which  those  lands  are  supposed  to  be  safeguarded. 
The  unexploited  Croesus  whose  holdings  in  timber-lands,  ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  The  Cosmopolitan,  aie  wortli  billions  of  dol- 
lars, bears  the  name  of  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser.  Altho  he  is 
known  in  the  Northwest  as  king  among  the  lumber  barons,  it  is 
probable  that  even  his  associates  would  be  surprized  to  learn  that 
it  is  estimated  that  thirty  million  acres  of  timber-land  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  under  his 
control.  Changing  the  unit  we  get  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
an  area  six  times  as  large  as  New  Jersey.  And  this  land,  says 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Norcross,  who  "  writes  up"  Weyerhaeuser,  is  in- 
creasing in  value  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other  public  utility. 
For  fifty  years,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  has  been  steadily 
acquiring  timber  properties.  Coming  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many, a  boy  of  eighteen  without  capital,  he  won  his  way  in  the 
first  place  by  his  thrift,  industry,  and  foresight,  until  he  ultimately 
created  "  the  indefinite,  all-powerful  organization  which  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate."  To  continue  the 
story  in  Mr.  Norcross's  own  words: 

"Weyerhaeuser  and  his  associates  have  done  their  part,  just 
as  Mitchell  and  many  other  men  in  the  Northwest  did  their  part, 
in  securing  lands  fraudulently.  The  game  of  homesteading  and 
getting  government  land  by  fraud  was  just  as  familiar  to  the 
Weyerhaeuser  interests  as  to  others.  Possibly  Weyerhaeuser 
never  personally  conducted  any  of  these  illegal  operations,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  taken  in  by  his  companies  for  tim- 
ber purposes  were  stolen  under  the  old  and  well-known  formula." 

But  the  most  sensational  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser interests — "  one  of  the  most  stupendous  steals  ever  en- 
gineered in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Norcross — was  put  through, 
not  in  violation  of  any  statute,  but  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
the  law,  obligingly  extended  for  the  occasion.     We  read  : 

"  Prior  to  1897  access  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
was  limited  to  the  actual  settler,  who  could  go  in  and  acquire  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  (a  quarter  section)  of  land  under  the 
Homestead  act.  In  that  year  the  vicious  Lieu  Selection  act 
was  passed.  ...  At  that  time  the  once  enormous  timber  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  West,  and  more  particularly  the  timber 
tracts  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  section,  where  the  Weyerhaeuser  companies  were  operating, 
had  been  practically  exhausted.  The  Weyerhaeuser  people  were 
casting  about  for  other  lands.  The  South  and  East  offered  no 
real  relief.  True,  the  great  fields  of  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  were  practically  untouched,  but  there  was  no  legal 
method  of  reaching  the  timber.  It  was  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  was  reserved  for  the  actual  settler.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  sell  or  apportion  any  of  these  lands,  and  it  was  a 
settled  policy  to  hold  them.  They  included  millions  of  acres  of 
the  finest  timber  in  the  world.  The  average  cut  an  acre  was  enor- 
mous and  much  in  excess  of  the  cut  of  any  other  known  timber 
tracts.  .  .  .  For  years  the  eyes  of  the  lumbermen  had  been  on 
this  section  and  they  had  schemed  without  avail  until  the  1 
session  of  Congress,  when  a  way  was  found  to  get  into  the  land. 

"  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  of  [897  an  item  appropria- 


ting a  small  sum  for  the  preservation  of  forests  was  introduced 
and  passed.     Following  it  in  the  bill  came  the  provision  : 

'"  Tliat  in  cases  in  which  a  tract  covered  by  an  unperfetted  bonafide  claim  or 
by  a  patent  is  included  within  the  limits  of  a  public  forest  reserve,  the  settler  or 
owner  thereof  may,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  relinquish  the  tract  to  the  Government, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  select  a  tract  of  vacant  land  open  to  settlement,  not  exceeding 
in  area  the  tract  covered  by  the  claim  or  patent,  and  no  charge  shall  be  made 
in  these  cases  for  the  making  of  the  entry  of  record  or  issuing  the  patent  to  cover 
tract  selected.' 

"This  looked  like  an  innocent  proposition,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  committee  that  indorsed  it  and  the  Congress  that  passed 
it    were    ignorant    of    its 


THE    RICHEST  MAN   IN  AMERICA. 

Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
said  to  control  timber-lands  worth  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  He  is  described  as  "  an  old  man, 
quaint  in  his  moods,  somewhat  broken  in 
speech,  kindly  in  manner." 


vicious  features.  It  was 
apparently  an  act  to  re- 
lieve a  poor  homesteader 
cut  off  by  forest-reserva- 
tion definitions.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  forest-lieu-selec- 
tion clause  was  fathered 
by  Senator  Pettigrew  and 
was  put  on  as  a  rider  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  bill  in 
the  Senate  after  the  bill 
had  come  from  the  House. 
It  was  passed  with  con- 
summate ease.  Pettigrew 
subsequently  led  a  fight 
to  repeal  the  measure, 
and  said  that  its  intent 
and  purpose  had  been 
diverted  to  make  it  a 
vehicle  for  looting  the 
Government  of  its  best 
timber-lands.  ...  It  may 
be  recorded  in  passing 
that  when  Congress  re- 
alized what  abuses  were 
enacted  under  this  appar- 
ently innocent  act  it  was 
repealed  in  1904;  but  the 
damage  had  been  done.  The  joker  came  in  this  wise  :  At  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  order  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  transconti- 
nental railroads.  Congress  made  land  grants  to  the  roads.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (now  the  Santa  F6  were  the  beneficiaries. 
These  grants  carried  with  them  millions  of  acres,  taking  in  as  they 
did  every  alternate  section  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  both 
sides  of  the  tracks  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  When  this 
act  was  passed  in  1S97.  the  land  which  had  been  used  to  finance 
the  railroads  had  largely  passed  out  of  their  hands  and  there 
remained  only,  generally  speaking,  worthless  or  denuded  lands. 
There  were,  however  (and  here  the  whole  scheme  stands  revealed), 
somewhat  less  than  four  million  acres  of  these  worthless  or  de- 
nuded lands  owned  by  the  companies  in  the  year  1S97  which  had 
been  caught  within  the  confines  of  government  forest  reserves. 
As  soon  as  the  law  passed,  the  railroads  proceeded  promptly  to 
exchange  out  these  worthless  lands  for  the  finest  timber-lands  the 
Government  owned 

"It  was  the  Northern  Pacific  that  turned  the  trick,  but  it  was 
Weyerhaeuser  who  was  to  benefit.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
Weyerhaeuser  has  been  practically  the  timber  agent  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  also  of  the  Great  Northern.  A  whole  story  might 
be  written  about  the  deals  by  which  the  spoilers,  in  the  guise  oi 
the  railroads,  secured  these  valuable  lands  from  the  Government. 
Then  a  sequel  might  be  written  showing  the  spoliation  of  the 
spoilers.  The  officers  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  working  through 
the  Weyerhaeuser  timber  companies,  sold  great  tracts  oi  these 
rich  lands  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate  for  a  song.  Six  dollars 
an  acre  is  said  to  have  been  the  ruling  price.  K.  I  .  McCormick, 
the  Weyerhaeuser  agent  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  admits  that  that  is 
what  the  company  paid  for  one  million  acres  of  Northern  Pacific 
land  lying  west  of  the  Cascades.  Ii  \\a>  one  quarter-section  oat 
of  this  lot.  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  referred  to  earlier, 
that  sold  for  seventy-six  thousand  dollars— a  profit  of  two  thou- 
sand per  cent,  in  a  few  short  years. 

"This  shrewd  deal,  whereby  Weyerhaeuser  got  the  richest  tim- 
ber-lands  in    the  world  at   practically  no   cost  and   without  the 
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slightest  danger  to  any  one,  turned  the  attention  of  the  syndicate 
to  the  Northwest,  and  having  gobbled  up  everything  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi-River district,  the  same  machinery  that  had  worked  so 
effectively  there  was  put  in  operation  in  the  West.  For  some 
time  Weyerhaeuser  had  been  buying,  trading,  and  by  other  means 
taking  over  lands  in  the  Northwest.  It  was  in  1900  that  a  big 
splurge  was  made.  All  of  the  Northern-Pacific  land  west  of  the 
Cascades,  something  over  a  million  acres,  was  taken  at  a  flat  rate 
of  six  dollars  an  acre.  According  to  well-informed  men  dealing 
in  lumber  on  the  Coast,  there  is  already  a  profit  of  twenty  millions 
in  that  one  deal." 

This  man's  methods,  says  Mr.  Norcross,  are  typical  of  the 
machinations  of  his  fellow  lumbermen  in  the  Northwest,  his  opera- 
tions differing  only  in  extent. 


AN    IMPORTANT   RULING    FOR   THE  SOUTH. 

HE  already  famous  case  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
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its  shipload  of  solicited  immigrants  was  described  in  these 
pages  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  were  welcoming  almost  with  open  arms  the 
human  freight  brought  them  by  the  steamer  Wittekind,  and  while 
the  Southern  press  were  hailing  the  event  as  an  earnest  of  a!)  good 
things  for  the  industrial  South,  the  general  rejoicings  were  rudely 
checked  by  the  rumor  that  the  State,  in  its  zeal,  had  violated  the 
Contract-labor  law,  and  that  the  five  hundred  precious  immigrants 
would  probably  be  bundled  back  (o  their  native  shores.  Now  joy 
returns  to  the  hearts  of  all  concerm-d  except  the  labor-unions,  ow- 
ing to  a  ruling  of  Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  who  says  in  effect  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  contract- 
labor  laws  do  not  apply  to  any  State  or  to  an  officer  of  a  State 
acting  on  its  behalf  and  pursuant  to  its  authority.  This  finding  is 
greeted  with  great  favor  in  the  South,  where  several  States  are 
already  following  the  example  of  South  Carolina.  The  South  has 
been  relieved  from  "  a  dangerous  issue,"  remarks  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal.  "  The  decision  of  Secretary  Straus  removes  one 
of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles  in  the  road  of  Southern  develop- 
ment," says  the  Atlanta  Constitution j  "and  it  is  the  clinching 
argument  for  the  creation  of  a  commissioner  of  immigration  and 
labor  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  each  Southern  State 
that  is  now  without  one."  The  immigration  problem,  not  only  of 
the  South,  but  of  the  nation,  it  adds,  is  vastly  simplified  by  the 
decision.  Organized  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  views  the  ruling 
with  disfavor  and  alarm,  arguing  that  its  effect  will  be  practically 
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to  annul  the  Contract-labor  law.  The  Worker,  a  Socialist  organ 
of  New  York,  remarks  ironically  that  Mr.  Straus  has  proved  him- 
self "  a  man  after  President  Roosevelt's  own  heart,"  and  adds: 

"  Hardly  was  his  seat  warm  when  he  handed  down  an  official 
decision  which  promises  to  render  entirely  ineffective  the  immi- 
gration laws  which  were  enacted  to  prevent  'persons,  companies, 
partnerships,  and  corporations'  from  importing  contract  labor 
into  the  United  States 

"  This  opens  up  a  new  way  to  evade  the  immigration  laws,  which 
were  never  too  effective  anyway.  Corporations  in  other  States 
can  now  follow  the  example  set  by  South  Carolina.  It  is  also, 
like  other  acts  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  another  step  to- 
ward a  strong  centralized  government.  If  a  Cabinet  official  can 
set  aside  by  special  edict  the  immigration  laws,  then  no  other  law 
is  immune  from  the  same  treatment." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  however,  thinks  that  labor  is  ex- 
ercising itself  needlessly  in  the  matter.     We  read  : 

"Labor  leaders  will  be  blind  to  the  interests  of  their  unions  if 
they  contest  this  decision  in  the  Federal  courts.  They  fear  the 
influx  of  foreign  operatives  in  numbers  sufficient  to  cause  a  low- 
ering of  wages.  The  Straus  ruling  makes  possible  a  diversion 
of  immigrants  from  the  only  sections  where  such  a  result  might 
follow. 

"The  immigration  problem  is  not  one  of  quantity,  but  of  con- 
gestion. The  Southern  States  are  eager  for  the  Italians  who  flock 
through  Ellis  Island  in  numbers  that  crowd  the  labor  markets  of 
the  East.  State  action  is  necessary  to  start  the  flow  into  the 
South.  Once  started,  it  will  continue;  for  immigrants  follow  their 
friends,  and  the  emigrants  from  the  Mediterranean  are  suited  to 
the  South,  as  the  Swedes  are  to  the  Northwest.  Harm  to  none 
and  good  to  all  will  result  from  this  assisted  movement." 

The  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  Observer  puts  the  case  more  emphatically  : 

"  It  is  a  monstrous  wrong  that  the  operations  of  the  cotton-mills 
of  this  section,  upon  which  its  prosperity  so  largely  depends, 
should  be  hindered  by  the  labor-union  influence  of  the  North. 
The  case  would  be  very  different  if  there  were  available  labor  here 
to  supply  the  deficiency  and  if  alien  laborers  were  brought  here  to 
take  the  places  which  our  own  people  want  and  of  right  should 
have.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
present  agitation  is  to  hurt  the  mills  without  conferring  benefit 
upon  any  class." 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  welcoming  Mr.  Straus's  decision,  remarks 
that  "  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  give  the  South  a  black  eye  on 
this  subject  at  this  time,"  and  adds: 

"  We  can  act  together  now,  intelligently,  knowing  our  rights  and 
the  limitations  of  the  law.  The  result,  we  predict,  will  be  the 
turning  southward  of  a  large  number  of  worthy  immigrants,  to 
add  not  only  to  our  population,  but  to  our  productive  power. 
The  idle  spindles  and  the  cold  furnaces  and  tie  deserted  farms 
will  all  be  supplied  with  this  labor  that  is  so  much  needed.  Wages 
are  already  high, and  in  the  other  conditions  of  living  the  South 
compares  favorably  with  the  rest  of  the  country." 


CLEARING  THE  WAY. 

Thank  you,  Oscar. 

—  Brewerton  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 


THE   OPPENHEIMER   INSTITUTE— A 
CORRECTION. 

T  N  our  issue  for  October  20  we  quoted  from  Samuel  Hopkins 
*~  Adams's  series  of  patent-medicine  articles  in  Collier's  some 
strictures  on  the  Oppenheimer  treatment  for  alcoholism.  A  pro- 
test made  by  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  led  to  further  investiga- 
tion, both  by  Collie?-^  and  by  The  Literary  Digest,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  the  Institute. 
We  have  interviewed  a  number  of  prominent  physicians  in  New 
York  city  who  have  had  experience  with  the  Oppenheimer  treat- 
ment, and  who  stated  that  the  results  obtained  through  it  have 
been  satisfactory  from  a  medical  standpoint.  These  physicians 
assure  us  that  the  claims  made  by  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  in 
favor  of  its  treatment  of  alcoholism  are  essentially  honest,  and 
that  the  Oppenheimer  treatment,  in  their  experience,  does  cure 
alcoholism  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  treated. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the  amende  honorable,  being 
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heartily  glad  to  find  an  institute  that  aims  to  cure  alcoholism 
favorably  spoken  of  by  physicians  of  high  standing  who  have 
tested  it. 

Collier's,  in  reviewing  their  series  of  exposures  which  we  pre- 
sented in  condensed  form,  says  that  the  Oppenheimer  case  is  "the 
one  case  in  all  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  where  some  sub- 
stantial injustice  was  done."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Where  we  are  convinced  that  no  injustice  has  been  done,  no 
threat  will  move  us;  but  the  case  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute, 
which  was  severely  criticized  in  the  last  of  Mr.  Adams's  articles, 
is  different.  We  consider  it  to  be  as  much  our  duty,  when  we  dis- 
cover that  we  have  been  in  error,  to  admit  the  mistake  as  to  resist 
intimidation  when  we  are  in  the  right. 

"An  undoubted  injustice  was  done  the  Oppenheimer  Institute 
by  its  inclusion  in  an  article  under  the  general  head  of  'The  Great 
American  Fraud'  and  the  subhead  of  'Scavengers.'  The  fact 
that  an  impression  was  created  that  the  Institute  was  a  charitable 
or  philanthropic  enterprise,  while  in  reality  it  was  a  commercial 
undertaking,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Institute's  advertising 
methods  were  questionable  and  their  claim  to  cure  exaggerated — 
these  things  did  not  justify  our  ranking  them,  even  by  inference 
or  by  juxtaposition,  with  the  scavengers  who  traded  upon  human 
weaknesses  and  fed  the  very  habits  they  profest  to  cure." 


inally  wrong.  The  agitation  has  been  kept  up  unremittingly,  until 
now  we  have  the  formal  declaration  of  a  grand  jury  that  it  be- 
lieves the  defendants  are  not  guilty  of  any  real  crime,  but  that  it 
indicted  them  because  of  the  District  Attorney's  instructions  that 
they  had  technically  broken  a  law  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  vindicated  by  pounding  a  grand  jury  into 
bringing    an    indictment, 


AN    INSURANCE   INDICTMENT  WITH 
APOLOGIES. 

THE  indictment  of  George  W.  Perkins  and  Charles  S.  Fair- 
child  in  New  York  last  week  for  forgery  in  the  third  degree 
attracts  newspaper  notice  partly  from  the  high  standing  of  the 
two  men  and  partly  from  the  Grand  Jury's  apology  contained  in 
the  indictment.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Morgan 
firm,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  was  President  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Their  offense  was,  in  brief,  a  pretended  sale  of  rail- 
road shares  belonging  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
so  that  the  company  would  seem  to  have  no  such  investments,  and 
could  do  business  in  Prussia,  whose  laws  forbid  the  investment  of 
insurance  funds  in  such  securities.  On  the  books  of  the  insurance 
company  these  securities  appeared  as  sold  to  two  banks,  but  on 
the  books  of  the  banks  they  appeared  as  security  for  loans  to  a 
bond  clerk  and  a  colored  messenger  in  the  employ  of  the  insur- 
ance company.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Fairchild  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  this  bookkeeping  evasion  of  the  Prussian  law,  which  under 
our  law  is  held  to  be  a  falsification  of  the  books  of  the  insurance 
company,  which  offense  constitutes  forgery  in  the  third  degree, 
and  is  punishable  by  a  prison  sentence,  with  no  alternative  of  fine. 
In  its  indictment  the  Grand  Jury  made  this  remarkable  statement: 
"The  Grand  Jurors,  however,  desire  to  record  their  conviction 
that  in  doing  the  act  charged  the  defendants  were  solely  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  policy-holders  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company :  that  the  defendants  themselves  neither  did 
nor  could  in  any  way  personally  profit  from  the  acts  done,  and 
that  the  evidence  conclusively  showed  that  a  large  pecuniary  profit 
was  derived  by  the  policy-holders  as  a  consequence  of  these  acts." 
The  New  York  Tribune  takes  about  the  same  view  of  the  of- 
fense as  the  Grand  Jury.  "It  was  a  mistaken,  indeed  it  was  a 
morally  obtuse,  judgment,"  it  remarks,  "but  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  the  average  man  regards  as  a  crime."     Further: 

"  The  presentment  comes  near  making  a  farce  of  the  indictment. 
The  Grand  Jury  protests  against  its  own  action,  as  being  in  accord 
with  law,  but  not  with  justice.  It  felt  'constrained  '  to  bring  an 
indictment.  The  trial  juries  — if  the  cases  ever  come  to  trial— will 
in  all  probability  be,  as  petit  juries  always  are,  even  less  ready  to 
convict  than  the  Grand  Jury  was  to  indict.  We  can  not  see  any 
public  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  an  indictment  procured 
after  this  fashion  by  prodigious  effort.  The  public  prosecutor 
has  been  mercilessly  criticized  because  he  has  encountered  even 
greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  previous  grand  juries  to  indict 
for  similar  acts,  which  to  their  minds  were  morally  but  not  crim- 


especially  when  the  grand 
jury  accompanies  that 
indictment  with  a  protest 
which  takes  the  meaning 
out  of  it." 

Less  lenient  is  the  atti- 
tude  of    the    New    York 

World.     It  says : 

"  Mr.  Randolphs  testi- 
mony showed  that  Mr. 
McCall,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  Fairchild  concocted 
a  deliberate  fraud  on  the 
State  of  New  York,  on 
the  Government  of  Prus- 
sia, and  on  their  own  pol- 
icy-holders. While  pre- 
tending that  the  New 
York  Life  held  no  stocks, 
and  using  this  as  a  proof 
of  superior  stability,  they 
were  dealing  in  stocks 
and  doctoring  the  books 
to  conceal  the  ownership. 
No  matter  who  profited 
or  failed  to  profit,  the 
transaction  was  contrary 
to  law.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Company  and  that  Mr.  Fairchild  was  once  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  serves  only  to  emphasize  their  responsibility 
to  the  law." 

We  find  a  like  crispness  in   the  comment   of   the  New  York 
Times,  which  remarks  : 

"A  business  system  or  custom  that  demands  or  permits  such 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  of  honor  is  vicious,  and  the 
American  public  is  in  a  temper  to  demand  that  a  stop  be  put  to  it 
altogether.  Confidence  is  the  basis  of  all  business.  When  in 
places  of  high  trust  these  things  are  done,  confidence  is  blasted. 
There  has  been  too  much  trickery,  deception,  hugger-mugger,  too 
much  beating  of  the  devil  around  the  stump,  not  only  in  the  insur- 
ance field,  but  by  men  charged  with  the  management  of  other 
great  interests.  The  craze  for  new  business  and  for  surpassing 
rivals  has  sharpened  the  wits  and  dulled  the  moral  sense  of  men 
until  'getting  around  the  law  *  has  come  to  be  an  art  quite  too 
extensively  practised." 


GEORGE  W.    PERKINS. 

When  indicting  him.  together  with  Charles 
S.  Fairchild,  for  forgery  in  the  third  degree, 
the  Grand  Jury  introduced  an  interesting  in- 
novation, an  indictment  with  apologies. 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S  RELIEF   FUND  ACCOUNTED 

FOR. 

ATTEMPTS  are  now  being  made  from  various  sources  to  re- 
lieve those  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's relief  funds  of  the  imputations  of  graft  which  were  recently 
current.  The  press  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  a  little  while  ago  in- 
spired to  flaming  headlines  and  impassioned  editorials  by  what 
appeared  then  to  be  revelations  oi  gross  fraud  and  systematic 
looting  of  the  relief  funds  by  the  men  in  charge.  In  our  issue  of 
November  24  we  made  mention  of  these  tacts. 

It  now  appears,  in  the  light  of  calmer  investigations,  and  search 
for  specilic  proof  of  the  alleged  looting,  that  injusti  me 

relief  workers  has  been  done  by  the  Pacific  press,  and  by  the  East- 
ern papers  which  gave  their  charges  credence.  The  Sacramento 
Bee  now  vigorouslv  controverts  these  charges.  Criticism  of  mis- 
management, it  says,  may  perhaps  be  brought  in  certain  in- 
stances and  Californians  do  not  object  to  these  criticisms,  for 
in  the  handling  of   such    immense    funds,   in  the  confusion  then 
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RELIhl     MUST  COME   SOON! 

-Westerman  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


Sifefe; 


RAPID   TRANSIT 

According  to  some  of  our  experts  on  the  subject. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE  TRAGEDY,  AND  THE  HUMOR  OF  IT. 


prevalent,  occasional  mismanagement  was   inevitable.      The  Bee 
continues : 

"  But  Californians  do  protest  most  earnestly  against  any  asser- 
,.on  that  Mayor  Eugene  Schmitz  or  anybody  else  has  niched  from 
the  mouth  of  Want  and  stolen  from  the  lap  of  Poverty.  That  is 
the  unpardonable  crime.  The  worst  of  Schmitz's  following  would 
«>hun  him  for  that.  Hut  he  has  not  done  it.  He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  do  it.     Nor  was  it  done  by  any  other  set  of  men." 

In  support  of  these  assertions  this  paper  calls  attention  to  the 
following  facts : 

"The  custodians  of  that  fund  were  and  are  the  political,  some 
the  personal,  enemies  of  Mayor  Schmitz.  At  their  head  stood 
and  stands  ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  as  honest  a  man  as  ever 
lifted  up  his  head  under  California's  blue  sky — and  that  is  an 
assertion  for  the  truth  of  which  his  friends  do  not  need  to  con- 
tend, as  even  his  enemies  admit  it. 

"When  the  rirst  mutterings  of  the  storm  of  exposure  of  public 
and  semi-public  rottenness  in  San  Francisco  reached  the  Fast. 
experts  were  sent  from  various  cities  to  investigate.  Without  ex- 
ception, they  have  reported  to  their  employers  that  not  one  cent 
of  the  Relief  Fund  was  unaccounted  for,  and  that  those  having 
funds  for  the  stricken  of  San  Francisco  not  yet  sent  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  forwarding  them  right  along,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence that  they  would  be  honestly  handled.  Two  of  these  in- 
stances have  thus  been  pointed  out  by  the  California  Promotion 
Committee : 

"'The  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Relief  of  California 
sent  a  committee  to  San  Francisco  to  investigate  the  methods  of 
relief  work,  which,  on  its  return  to  Hoston,  made  a  report,  going 
into  detail  and  covering  every  point  in  the  work  of  relief  in  San 
Francisco.  The  report  of  this  committee  resulted  in  the  imme- 
diate forwarding  of  the  balance  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Massachusetts  organization. 

"'James  D.  Hague,  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  for  the  Relief  )■  San  Francisco,  spent  several  weeks 
in  San  Francisco  investigat  ng  conditions.  After  his  report  was 
made  to  the  New  York  body,  the  funds,  amounting  to  $500,000, 
held  by  the  New  York  committee,  were  ordered  turned  over  to 
the  San  Francisco  Relief  Corporation."' 

Of  the  more  recent  charges  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  sub- 
scription department  of  the  Relief  Corporation  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  entire  story  arose  from  the  loss,  by  Wells.  Fargo  &  Co., 
of  a  package  of  currency  containing  $1,085.50,  contributed  by  the 
citizens  of  Searchlight,  New  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  endeavored  to 
shift  the  responsibility  to  the  Mayor,  Eugene   E.  Schmitz,  and 


then  for  some  months  ignored  our  repeated  requests  for  the 
mayors  receipt.  Eventually  they  made  up  a  package  containing 
$1,085.50  and  delivered  it  to  us  as  tho  it  were  the  original  pack- 
age. This,  their  local  manager  has  since  acknowledged,  is  not 
the  case." 

In  tli i s  connection  the  report  sent  to  Secretary  Taft,  president 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  by  James  D.  Phelan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Relief  Corporation,  is  an  instructive  document.  The 
report  consists  of  a  detailed  financial  statement,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  letter  calculated  to  dissolve  the  doubts  of  a  suspi- 
cious public.     This  letter  ends  : 

"The  accounting  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Lester  Herrick  &  Herrick,  certified  public  accountants,  from  the 
beginning.  A  continuous  audit  has  been  maintained.  Every  dol- 
lar of  receipts  and  disbursements  has  been  accounted  for;  and  an 
official  receipt  numbered,  signed  by  the  president,  the  controller, 
and  the  cashier,  has  been  sent  to  each  subscriber  to  the  Relief 
Fund." 


THE    MEXICAN    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    RAIL- 
ROAD   BUSINESS. 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  decreeing 
that  some  10,000  miles  of  railroad  in  Mexico  will  hence- 
forth operate  under  public  control,  is  held  up  by  some  of  the  press 
of  this  country  as  a  warning  to  our  railroads  and  by  others  as  an 
example  to  our  people.  And  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  rea- 
soning of  Mexico  which  led  to  this  step  is  "a  reflection  on  the 
public  spirit  of  the  American  people."  The  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Ch?-onicIe,  which  uses  these  words,  adds  in  explanation  : 

"  It  is  officially  declared  that  the  State  was  driven  to  this  policy 
by  fear  of  an  American  trust.  The  statesmen  considered  it  in- 
evitable that  eventually  the  chief  lines  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  combination  which  would  oppress  the  people." 

Further,  it  cites  what  it  terms  the  "steadily  increasing  abuses" 
of  our  own  railway  systems  and  continues: 

"  It  is  in  view  of  this  intolerable  situation  that  Mexico,  thinking 
the  Government  unequal  to  a  prolonged  struggle  with  a  powerful 
trust;  fearing  the  corruption  of  its  legislators  in  an  attempt  to 
regulate  railroad  rates  according  to  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  has  decided  on  national  ownership." 

That  the  plan  which  Mexico  adopts  is.  however,  not  so  much 
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one  of  public  ownership  as  of  public  control  is  indicated  by  the 
reports.  It  will  be  put  into  effect,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
"by  forming  a  corporation  to  take  over  the  companies,  and  the 
(Government  will  own  a  majority  of  stock  in  the  concern."  We 
read  further: 

"  That  majority  of  stock  insures  control  without  actual  or  entire 
government  ownership  and  it  costs  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  Federal  ownership.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Gov- 
ernment will  dictate  policy  as  to  management,  rates,  etc.,  because 
it  is  the  largest  stockholder." 

It  is  emphasized  by  some  of  the  press  that,  even  should  Mexico's 
venture  prove  the  solution  of  her  railroad  problem,  there  is  not  in 
that  fact,  necessarily,  an  argument  for  a  similar  step  by  this  na- 
tion. The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reminds  us  that  in  the  "  con- 
cessions"  granted  to  the  railroad  companies  in  Mexico  the  Gov- 
ernment has  invariably  retained  "  the  right  at  any  time  to  take 
over  on  terms  carefully  specified  "  whatever  property  may  have 
been  accumulated  under  the  concession.     This  paper  continues: 

"  The  wisdom  of  national  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads 
is  a  debatable  question.  What  may  be  judicious  in  one  country 
may  be  extremely  injudicious  in  some  other  country,  but  of  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  the  power  of  nationalization  whenever  that 
policy  is  desired  there  is  no  question  whatever.  Those  who  have 
invested  in  Mexican  railroads  will  be  reimbursed  according  to 
the  terms  of  their  contracts.  Their  money  will  presumably  re- 
main in  the  roads  to  the  extent  which  they  may  desire,  but  they 
will  have  bonds  instead  of  stock.  And  they  will  not  control  the 
policy  of  the  roads  or  be  able  to  employ  them  for  any  purposes  of 
private  speculation." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  likewise  discusses  the  application  of 
Mexico's  example  to  our  difficulties,  and  while  not  advocating 
public  ownership  for  our  railroads,  it  warns  them  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  it  is  by  no  means  dead. 


ALEXANDER   J.  CASSATT. 

A  S  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  post,  some  papers 
■**  assert,  which  has  worn  out  every  other  occupant  and  has 
shortened  the  lives  of  the  strong  men  who  have  held  it,  the  late 
Alexander  J.  Cassatt  proved  big  enough  to  dominate,  and  not  be 
dominated  by,  his  work.  At  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  he  had 
nearly  rounded  out  his  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  and  was  ranked 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  "easily  among  the  Hist  fifteen  or 
twenty  financial  leaders  of  the  United  States,"  and  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  as  the  greatest  railroad  president  of  the  age  and 
"  the  acknowledged  leading  genius  of  railway  construction  in  the 
world."  Yet  his  personal  fortune  is  said  to  amount  to  not  much 
more  than  $5,000,000.  An  interesting  feature  of  his  career  is  the 
fact  that  he  accepted,  with  reluctance,  the  presidency  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania after  having  formally  retired  from  the  railroad  world,  a 
retirement  which  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  for  seventeen  years. 
When  he  returned  to  take  up  his  new  responsibilities,  says  The 
Press,  he  showed  that  "  what  a  part  of  the  busy  world  calls  'wast- 
ing time'  for  seventeen  years  had  only  sharpened  the  edge  of  his 
ability  and  masterly  energy."  He  accepted  the  presidency  in  1899. 
Since  that  time,  we  are  told,  the  road's  stock  lias  increased  from 
$129,000,000  to  $503,000,000  and  its  bond  issues  from  $SS.ooo.ooo 
to  $212,000,000.  The  earnings  of  the  road  were  in  proportion, 
rising  fromagross  income  of  $71  .ooo.oooin  the  six  years  preceding 
his  presidency  to  $146,000,000  during  it.  The  growth  of  mileage 
in  the  system  has  been  equally  remarkable  until  now  it  embraces 
11,000  miles  of  track  and  the  company  gives  employment  to  200.- 
000  men.  Continues  the  paper  last  quoted,  in  a  strain  of  unquali- 
fied eulogy  : 

"  He  stood  alone.  He  had  no  current  equal  among  men  all  their 
lives  in  railroading.  He  stood  in  a  class  by  himself.  The  great 
railroad  he  directed  for  seven  years,  in  a  post  which  has  worn  out 


every  occupant  and  brought  the  strong  men  who  have  held  it  to 
an  end  earlier  than  their  years,  has  had  at  its  head  great  promo- 
ters, men  with  a  genius  for  railroad  combination,  of  an  amazing 
capacity  for  administration  and  a  limitless  mastery  of  multifarious 
detail,  but  no  one  of  them  surpassed  .Mr.  Cassatt  as  an  all- 
round  railroad  man,  equal    to  every  task   and   superior   to  every 

problem 

"At  a  time  when  the  general  body  of  railroad  men  were  still 
wedded  to  old  practises  and  believed  that  no  serious  cha: 
possible,  he  insisted  on  sweeping  reforms.  He  saw  the  necessity 
for  a  revision  of  rates  by  some  Federal  authority.  Had  his  policy 
and  advice  been  earlier 
followed  by  railroad  pres- 
idents as  a  whole  much 
that  has  recently  passed 
would  have  been  saved. 
At  a  time  when  old  abuses 
were  untouched  else- 
where, President  Cassatt 
insisted  that  the  law 
should  be  observed,  re- 
bates swept  away,  rate 
schedules  maintained, 
and  passes  abolished.  If 
here  and  there  some  evils 
survived,  they  were  trivial 
by  the  side  of  the  ad- 
vance which  had  been 
made,  and  the  public 
prominence  for  a  brief 
season  of  a  few  shortcom- 
ings passed  over,  will 
blind  no  impartial  and 
penetrating  observer  to 
the  great  and  masterful 
aid  which  he  gave  at  the 
critical  moment  to  an 
honest,  impartial,  and 
law-abiding  railroad  man- 
agement " 


THE  LATE   PRESIDENT  CASSATT. 

"Anions  all  the  great  railroad  men  of  the 
country,  there  was  none  with  quite  the  same 
masterful  personality,"  s;i\s  the   Philadelphia 

1  er;  while  The  Press  of  the  same  ci: 
that  h-  had  "  the  grasp,  t he  power,  the  ten 
_  ,  amci.t,  and  the  vision  of  the  statesman." 

Says    the    New     \  ork 

Times,  referring  to  Mr.  Cassatt's  inauguration  of  the  plan  for  a 

great  Pennsylvania  terminal  in  New  York  city  : 

"The  people  of  New  York  have  special  reason  to  appreciate  his 
remarkable    foresight    and    the  comprehensiveness  of    his  view-, 
which  have  been  specifically  shown  in   the  plans  centering  in  I 
city.     These  may  be  said  to  have  provided  virtually  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  insular  situation  of  our  city  and  for  the  unlimited  de 
velopment  of  its  facilities  for  un trammeled  intercourse  with 
rest  of  the  continent,  without  losing  from  si12.l1 1  the  immediate  im- 
portant local  interests,  while,  indeed,  providing  wisely  ami 
ively  for  the  service  of  those  interests  '* 

And  The  World of  the  same  city  remarks  : 

"  In  nothing  was  Mr.  Cassatt's  confident  audacity  more  clearly 
justified  than  in  the  vast  works  undertaken  by  the  Pennsylvania  in 
and  around  New  York 

"  More  picturesque  things  may  have  been  done  by  early  railroad- 
builders  in  penetrating  the  Western  deserts,  but  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life   Mr.  Cassatt   has   initiated  works  1  .^nit.ide 

that  called  lor  no  less  imaginat'o  1  and  courage,  men  1\ 
dent  to  the  administration  of  one  of  the  old  lished  railroad 

sj  stems 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 
Bsm  Tni. man's  lectures  contini  ely  attended  1 

President  Roosevelt,  if  hi  U  put  the  illustrated  weeklies 

of  business  -  1 

Bah  ky  has  announced  thai  he  «il!  • 

ibly  he  will  not  attcn.l  I 
\  tor    BAU  BY  i 
llo  .it   least  showed   ■■-.. lament  in  .  man  wh  ng- 

ton  1' ttv.es 

A  hen  on  the  Cornell  University 

in  ten  months       Net  there  arc  humere  who  question  the  va 
liberal   education       .\Y;i     York   Conum 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


CLEMENCEAU,  THE  LATEST    BUGABOO   OF 

FRANCE. 

AHE  bugaboo  of  Greece  was  Mormo,  whose  name  hushed 
■*■  terrified  children  to  silence.  Italy  had  her  Cacus,  the  buga- 
boo of  the  Augustan  age.  Cromwell  was  long  the  bugaboo  of 
Ireland  ;  so  was  Robespierre  of  France  in  1802,  and  Bonaparte 
thirteen  years  later.  According  to  the  Gaiilois  (Paris),  there  is 
but  one  bugaboo  (croquemitaine}  of  France  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  Georges  Clemenceau.     His  name  was  sufficient 


GEORGES    CLEMENCEAU, 

The  Gambetta,  Bismarck,  and   Bugaboo  of  France. 

to  terrify  the  strikers  at  Courrieres  into  subjection,  to  quell  So- 
cialistic fury  on  May-day  at  Paris,  and  to  subdue  even  the  self- 
sacrificing  defiance  of  bishop  or  priest.  Such  is  the  opinion  which 
both  English  and  French  writers  entertain  of  a  man  who  in  many 
ways  is  a  man  of  mystery,  contradiction,  and  paradox.  Says  the 
writer  in  the  Gaulois  : 

"  Up  to  the  present  moment  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  not  passed  for 
an  enigmatical  personage,  and  those  who  are  least  acquainted  with 
him  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  easily  understand  him.  He 
is  a  man  who  lays  his  heart  bare,  and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed, 
makes  no  mystery  either  of  his  ideas  or  his  intentions.  'He  is  all 
outside.'  declare  those  who  follow  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
observe  him.  'He  is  as  close  as  a  clam,'  whisper  those  who  have 
more  penetration. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  knows  what  to  expect  next,  and  as 
every  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  President  of  the  Council 
is  active,  daring,  and  quixotic,  he  is  credited  with  monopolizing 
all  the  power  of  the  Government  and  fighting  all  its  battles  single- 
handed  " 


This  writer  proceeds  to  say  that,  in  succeeding  Mr.  Sarrien, 
Clemenceau  has  inherited  Sarrien*s  character  of  "his  eminence 
gray,"  as  the  power  behind  the  throne,  as  well  as  Sarrien's  genius. 
To  quote  further : 

"  Is  he,  then,  the  enterprising  but  somewhat  troublesome  states- 
man whose  coming  some  people  regarded  as  a  blessing  and  others 
as  a  curse? 

"  We  who  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  who  were  almost  in- 
clined to  consider  Mr.  Clemenceau's  accession  to  power  as  the 
coming  of  the  latest  French  bugaboo,  were  somewhat  reassured 
when  we  heard  the  hawkers  on  the  boulevards  crying  out,  'Here's 
the  biography  of  Georges  Clemenceau,  the  French  Bismarck  ! '  If 
then  we  are  to  believe  his  most  recent  panegyrist,  Mr.  Clemenceau 
is  at  this  moment  ambitious  to  play  the  role  of  Bismarck.  I  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  the  brochure  in  which  the  name  of  Clemen- 
ceau is  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  but  I 
think  its  author  must  be  a  friend  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
somewhat  deficient  in  intelligence.  The  role  of  Bismarck  can 
only  be  played  under  a  monarchy." 

Other  French  newspaper  writers  rank  Clemenceau  with  Gam- 
betta, classing  them  as  the  two  most  striking  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Third  Republic.  The  Figaro  (Paris)  compares  Cle- 
menceau and  his  Cabinet  to  "a  cowardly  bandit  who  sets  up  a 
new  instrument  of  torture  to  rack  defenseless  people  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Jacobins." 

A  personal  friend  of  the  French  Premier,  Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold, 
the  English  author  and  journalist,  thus  speaks  in  The  Contempo- 
rary Review  (London)  of  the  former's  Disraelian  nonchalance,  his 
dandified  habits,  his  great  power  as  a  cabinet-breaker,  and  his 
accomplishments  as  a  man  of  the  world  : 

"  He  was  the  tombeur  de  ministeres,  Radical  leader,  the  essence 
and  marrow  of  a  politician,  and  seemingly  nothing  else;  he  slew 
cabinet  after  cabinet  when  he  wished  ;  he  had  only  to  say  the  word 
and  governments  tumbled.  Not  one  stood  against  him,  and  he 
was  dreaded  and  hated  more  than  any  other  Opposition  leader 
then  or  now.  He  joyed  in  triumph  and  power  insolently.  Foes 
watched  him  ride  by,  smart,  dapper,  quiet,  and  with  the  subdued 
distinguished  air,  in  the  Bois  of  a  morning,  and  ground  their  teeth 
to  see  him  nonchalant,  careless,  and  easy,  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore he  was  due  at  the  Chamber  to  smash  them  with  a  biting,  hor- 
ribly acute  speech  that  picked  out  all  the  weak  points  in  their 
fabrics  of  policy,  summoned  with  a  few  happy  words  a  general 
onslaught,  and  upset  the  Cabinet  like  a  house  of  cards  ;  then  to 
go  off  smiling  to  dinner  with  a  party  of  stars  of  the  opera  ballet 
and  to  the  Foyer  de  la  Danse  afterward,  there  to  entertain  the 
ladies  with  stories  of  the  light  side  of  politics.  No  wonder  he  was 
hated  ;  he  might  have  been  forgiven  his  successes  in  the  Chamber, 
not  his  successes  in  green-rooms  ;  he  had  'the  chic,'  what  Lavedan 
has  called  'the  manner,'  and  cabinet  ministers  had  it  not." 

We  are  told  further  that  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Mr. 
Clemenceau  is  his  unscrupulousness,  his  inconsistency.  By  birth 
a  Vende'en,he  humbugs  clerical,  monarchical  Vendue  in  a  manner 
which  delights  his  hearers.  They  are  proud  of  his  brilliance, 
altho  he  is  actually  false  to  their  ideals  and  their  convictions, 
"  himself  one  whose  deadly,  clear-headed  reason  has  done  more  to 
bring  about  disestablishment  than  the  passions  of  unphilosophical 
atheists." 

A  quotation  from  one  of  the  Premier's  speeches  is  made  by  Mr. 
Jerrold  to  emphasize  the  ironical  belittling  of  ministerial  office 
evidenced  by  a  man  who  has  been  most  arbitrary,  inflexible,  and 
dexterously  firm  in  asserting  his  own  authority  and  carrying  out 
his  own  will.  It  was  at  Vas  that  Mr.  Clemenceau  addrest  his 
constituency  as  follows : 

"  The  function  of  public  men  is  secondary,  and  is  merely  to  con- 
strue into  acts,  more  or  less  well  adapted  to  the  general  state  of 
minds,  social  truths  brought  by  thinkers  out  of  the  chaos  of  hu- 
man notions;  ...  a  stick  floating  on  water,  a  minister  is  nothing 
at  all,  I  can  tell  you,  or  next  to  nothing.  .  .  .  You  can  never 
thank  us  too  much  that  we  do  not  more  harm  than  we  do." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  CZAR'S  CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 
"    A  FTER  the  peasants,  the  Jews,"  said  the  Russian  Premier, 

■**-  Stolypine,  months  ago,  when  he  first  outlined  his  pre- 
election reform  program— the  program  of  measures  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  "administratively,"  or  without  the  initiative  and 
cooperation  of  the  Russian  Parliament.  The  Premier  took  the 
ground  that  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Russia  gave  him  the  au- 
thority to  enact  as  "  emergency  laws  "  whatever  measures  the  (Gov- 
ernment felt  to  be  really  necessary  to  the  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  assurance  of  reasonably  orderly  elections  of  a  new 
Douma.  And  he  declared  that,  next  to  the  agrarian  problem,  that 
of  the  rights  and  status  of  the  Jews  was  the  most  pressing  and 
most  vital. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Premier  stated  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  its  larger  aspects,  or  more  important  phases, 
must  be  left  to  the  Parliament,  the  "  national  conscience."  All 
that  the  Government  could  do  and  felt  justified  in  doing  was  to 
remove  some  of  the  "useless  restrictions,"  the  galling  and  extreme 
disabilities,  that  had  been  imposed  on  the  Jews  during  the  reaction- 
ary regime  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  liberal  parties  objected  to  Stolypine's  assumption  of  legis- 
lative power,  but  not  to  his  reforms  as  such ,  with  some  exceptions. 
The  announcement  in  regard  to  the  Jews  they  welcomed,  for  all 
the  platforms  of  the  advanced  and  radical  parties  contain  equal- 
rights  planks  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  They  admitted,  too,  that  the 
wholly  unnecessary  and  cruel  restrictions  that  Plehve  and  his  pred- 
ecessors had  devised  could  properly  be  abolished  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  But  the  reactionary  and  anti-Semitic  press  resented 
with  much  violence  and  savagery  the  proposed  concessions  to  the 
Jews.  Messages  were  even  telegraphed  to  the  Czar  urging  him 
to  reject  Stolypine's  Jewish  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  religion,  the 
safety,  and  the  welfare  of  Russia.  Some  anti-Semitic  agitators 
threatened  fresh  massacres  and  "pogroms."  There  was  grave 
doubt  exprest  as  to  the  Czar's  action,  and  many  thought  that  he 
would  overrule  the  Premier  in  this  matter,  tho  he  has  shown  great 
confidence  in  him  in  other  directions. 

The  Novoye  Vremya,  in  the  main  a  supporter  of  the  Premier's 
policy,  bitterly  condemns  his  concessions  to  the  Jews.  It  does 
not  perceive  the  need  of  haste,  of  action  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament;  besides,  it  denies  that  the  Jews  deserve  an 
enlargement  of  their  rights.     It  says  in  one  of  its  editorials  : 

"  And  pray  for  what  services  to  the  state  should  the  Jews  receive 
additional  rights?  Are  they  to  be  rewarded  for  having  taken,  and 
for  continuing  to  take,  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement?     Or  for  having  corrupted  our  press,  our  schools,  our 


administrative  machinery?  Or  for  the  skill  they  display  in  smug- 
gling inarms  for  the  revolution  and  literature  for  the  revolutionary 
propaganda?  Or,  finally,  for  the  fact  that  they  defy  our  laws  and 
do  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  them,  particularly  by  that  in  re- 
gard to  army  service? 

"These  questions  will  inevitably   be  asked   by  every  non-Jew. 
It  is   plain,  moreover,  that  any  concession  would  prove  to  be  a 


BLESSINGS   OF   LIBERTY    IN    RUSSIA. 

The  holes  in  the  sieve  are  so  large  that  fortunately  all  the  nominees 
opposed  to  the  Government  fall  right  through. 

—  Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart.) 

step  toward  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Jews  here  and  in  Europe  wish  it  to  be  solved.  Yet  it 
permits  of  a  quite  different  solution." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  favors  a  law  declaring  Jews 
to  be  foreigners  in  Russia— a  law  modeled  upon  that  of  Rumania. 
This  solution,  it  says,  would  be  safer  and  fairer  to  the  Russian 
people  and  not  fundamentally  unfair  to  the  Jews.  What  assurance, 
the  editor  finally  asks,  is  there  that  ultimately  this  will  not  be  the 


THE    EVICTED   PRIEST. 

French  Government  Official    "Now  I  can  arrest  you  as  a  vagabond!" 


CLEMENCKAU  BEFORE  THE  MIRROR. 

"  History  must  decide  whether  I  am  more  like  Napoleon 
or  Bismarck."  —  Simplictssbnus  (Munich). 

PICTORIAL   SATIRE   ON    THE    RULERS    OF    FRANCE 


—  Figai  ■     Faris). 
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Douma's  policy?  and  why  should 
the  Government  prejudice  and  head 
off  that  policy? 

The  liberal  organs,  like  the  Riech, 
Tovaristch,  Strana,  and  the  Svoboda 
(all  of  St.  Petersburg),  answer  that 
the  reasoning  is  absurd,  and  that 
equal  rights  for  all  is  the  only  ad- 
missible solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem  in  Russia. 

The  Stolypine  bill,  which  the 
Czar  has  approved  in  spite  of  the 
reactionary  protests,  is  not  at  all 
sweeping.  Jewish  leaders  are  dis- 
appointed and  call  it  a  political  fraud. 
What  it  does  is  this  : 

i.  I  tallows  the  Jews  of  the  "  pale  " 
to  settle  and  do  business  in  the  vil- 
lages as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  towns.  For  twenty  years  they 
have  been  confined  in  cities.  2.  It  enlarges  the  right  of  residence  of 
merchants  of  a  certain  class,  and  of  skilled  artizans,  outside  the  pale. 

The  law  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  The  Douma  will  have 
the  right  to  repeal  it.  But  the  general  expectation  is  that'the 
Douma  will  rather  amplify  and  enlarge  it.  —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   ENTENTE  CORDIAI.E. 

"  The  Channel  tunnel  is  already  an  accomplished  fact !" 

•- — Pasqubio  (Turin.) 


ENGLISH   OPINIONS   OF    POPE    PIUS   X. 

""HE  calmest  and  most  weighty  London  newspapers  echo  the 
*  opinions  of  the  leading  Paris  journals  concerning  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  Mr.  Clemenceau's  pro- 
posed associations  of  public  worship.  It  is  not  of  course 
strange  that  ministerial  organs  like  the  Temps  (Paris)  should  sup- 
port  the  Government;  but  that  organs  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  like  the  London  Guardian,  should  chime  in  with  such 
papers  as  The  Spectator  of  the  same  city  will  be  regarded  as 
significant  by  those  who  are  watching  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  France.  The  Times  speaks  even  more  strongly,  and 
thinks  that  Mr.  Clemerceau  has  been  challenged  in  such  a  way 
as  precludes  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the  authorities 
of  the  papal  see.      The  Spectator  declares  : 

"The   Pope   has  made  a  grave  mistake.     Moved,  we  have  no 


doubt,  mainly  by  his  conscience, 
which  is  of  the  medieval  type,  but 
partly,  it  may  be,  deceived  by  im- 
perfect information— for.  as  com- 
pared with  most  recent  popes,  he  is 
an  ignorant  man— he  has  decided  to 
fight  the  civil  Government  of  France 
for  the  independence  of  his  church. 
He  had  much  better  have  fought  the 
Government  of  Spain,  where  the 
same  questions  almost  in  the  same 
form  are  rapidly  coming  to  a  head, 
and  where  he  would  have  been  sure 
of  the  support  of  at  least  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  population.  He  has,  how- 
ever, decided,  and  his  career  shows 
that  he  is  a  very  resolute  man." 

Diametrically  opposed  to  these 
opinions  is  that  of  Tlic  Saturday 
Review  (London),  which  speaks  up 
boldly  for  the  church  which  in  the  land  of  St.  Louis  is  "fighting 
the  battle  of  religious  liberty  for  the  world."  The  following  pas- 
sage illustrates  the  view  taken  by  many  Englishmen  : 

"As  the  wires  flash  across  the  Channel  the  daily  alarums  and 
excursions  incidental  to  the  war  against  Christianity  now  inaugu- 
rated in  the  land  of  St.  Louis,  Englishmen  begin  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  gigantic  act  of  plunder  and  sacrilege  recently  per- 
petrated by  the  French  Republic.  The  truth  is  that  the  pigmy 
Jacobins  to  whom  French  folly  has  entrusted  the  destinies  of  a 
great  nation  have  torn  up  the  religious  settlement  which  the  ad- 
ministrative genius  of  Napoleon  devised  and  which  for  a  century 
had  given  to  France  some  measure  of  religious  peace.  The  rea- 
sons that  have  urged  these  pigmy  Robespierres  and  Dantons  to 
this  colossal  crime  are  notorious  outside  England. 

"  To  do  these  atheists  justice,  they  have  for  thirty  years  shouted 
their  beliefs  in  the  market-place.  From  Gambetta's  ' Le  clerica- 
lisme  voila  VennemV  to  Mr.  Briand's  ' Ilfaut  en  finir  avec  Videe 
c/ir'ticnneS  they  have  marched  steadily  on  to  their  goal  which  is 
the  transformation  of  their  countrymen  into  not  only  a  non  Chris- 
tian but  an  anti-Christian  nation.  Every  word  in  this  connection 
that  the  Jacobin  politicians  say,  every  act  that  they  do,  proves  them 
to  be  not  only  the  enemies  of  Catholicism,  but  also  of  Christianity." 

The  leading  Roman-Catholic  organ  of  London,  The  Tablet,  nat- 
urally condemns  the  "  open  persecution  "  which  the  Government 
is  directing  against  the  French  church.     We  read  as  follows: 

"  How  can  Pius  X.  be  blamed  fordeclining  to  allow  congregational 


ADVICE    II        I    i.M.   WHO    KNOWS. 

P>h\-  BuLt  (to  King  Leopold)    "  Listen  to'me ;  I  speak  from  experience, 
country  properly  except  by  morality.    I  repeat  it.  by  morality.'" 


You  <  an  not  colonize  a 
.  Imster Jammer, 


IN    THE    KUI1RKK   COILS. 

SCENK— The  Kongo  "Free"  State. 

—Punch  (London). 


PREACHING    AND    PRACTISING. 
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INHUMAN! 

—  Tokyo  Puck. 

meetings  for  worship  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  public 
gatherings  at  which  pillage  and  massacre  may  be  preached,  or 
with  the  vulgarities  and  worse  of  public-house  concerts?  That 
the  Pope's  decision  is  grave,  or  that  it  is  highly  inconvenient  to  a 
government  that  wishes  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  no  one  will 
be  prepared  to  deny,  especially  as  the  clergy  and  faithful  will  fol- 
low the  instructions  given  in  a  Bloc  more  united  than  that  which 
forces  such  action  upon  the  church." 


It 


THE   COMING   FREE  NEWSPAPER. 

'  I  "HE  modern  newspaper  is  an  institution  which  has  the  ear  of 

*■  Dionysius,  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  voice  of  Stentor. 
is  like  the  "Fame"  of  Virgil  which  "gathers 
strength  as  it  advances,"  and  certainly  one  might 
well  suppose  that  if  "  panting  Time  "  did  not  ex- 
actly "toil  after  it  in  vain,"  it  was  at  least  up  to 
time,  as  well  as  up  to  the  times.  But  this  is  not 
the  opinion  of  a  Parisian  journalist  of  some  note, 
Mr.  Ernest  Tissot,  who  prophesies  in  the  Revue 
Bleue  (Paris)  the  coming  of  a  new  newspaper  era 
in  which  even  more  newspapers  will  be  read  than 
ever,  because  they  will  be  distributed  free  all  over 
the  world.  The  one-cent  yellow  journal  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  market  and  the  market-place  by 
a  gratuitous  record  of  daily  happenings  whose  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  by  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  advertisements.  He  thus  describes  the  format 
of  the  new  journal : 


French  publicist,  and  really  the  father  of  the  modern  cheap  and 
widely  read  metropolitan  press  in   France,  was  the  forerunner  ot 
the  coming  free  newspaper,  which  has  already  been  tried  succ 
fully  in  the  country.     To  qu 

"It  must  not  be  considered   that  there  is  anything  fantastic  in 
this  prediction  of  the  gratuitous  newspaper.     The  free  newspa 
Will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  evolution  which  journal] 
in  our  clays  is  undergoing.     This  evolution   began  when  Emili 
Girardin  reduced  the  subscription  to  his  newspaper,  the  /'/esse. 
from  $16  to  $8,  thereby  laying  down  the  rule  that  in  a  newspaper 
a  balance  should   be  preserved   between   the  subscriptions  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  advertisements.     The  number  of  advertise- 
ments varies  with  the  circulation.     The  -reater  the  circulatio:, 
the  more  numerous  are  the  advertisements:    the  more  numer 
the  advertisements,  the  less  should   be  the  price  of  subscript; 
As  the  subscription  diminishes  so  has  the  price  of  single  copies  of 
current  papers  dwindled  from  5  to  3  and  from  3  to  1  cent.     At  this 
point  it  has  stopt,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  effect  a  change  to  a  lower 
monetary  denomination,  but  as  an  offset  the  number  of  pages  lias 
been  increased.     There  remains  therefore  only  one  more  method 
of  reduction,  and  that  is  free  distribution,  by  which  the  journal 
will  vastly  increase  its  circulation  and  thus  command  a  large  ad- 
vertising patronage  such  as  will  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  its 
publication." 

He  mentions  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  city  on  the  French  fron- 
tier "a  literary,  illustrated  periodical,  contributed 
to  by  writers  of  name."  was  conducted  in  this  way. 
"furnishing  an  example  of  success  which  must 
be  considered  decisive":  but  he  names  neither 
the  journal  nor  its  place  of  publication.— 7>a 
lation  made  fori he  Litkkakv  Digest. 


"  Each  page,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
the  present  Parisian  newspaper,  will  contain  four 
columns,  printed  in  English  letters,  and  divided 
equally  between  reading  matter  and  advertise- 
ments, which  shall  occupy  alternate  columns.  The  advertisements 
will  be  repeated  several  times,  according  to  the  system  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  advantages.  The  text  will  also  occupy  but  half  of  each  col- 
umn, the  rest  being  taken  up  with  illustrations  which  in  the  future 
shall  be  far  superior  to  those  of  to-day.  The  journal  of  the 
twentieth  century — for  the  transformation  is  not  far  off — shall  be 
issued  in  eight,  ten,  or  more  pages,  not  in  proportion  to  the  news 
material,  but  in  accordance  with  the  greater  or  less  space  required 
by  advertisements,  which,  as  the  rates  gradually  become  lower, 
will  multiply  like  mushrooms  in  a  shower." 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  new  paper  is  to  be  its  gratui- 
tous character,  of  which  he  says: 

"The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  newspaper  of  to-morrow,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  to-day,  lies  in  this  point  :  subscription  to  it 
shall  be  absolutely  gratuitous.  At  first,  indeed,  the  managers  will 
demand  that  postage  be  paid  for  its  distribution  by  those  svho  re- 
ceive it.  But  competition  will  quickly  cause  this  demand  to  be 
abandoned.  Any  one  who  chooses  will  be  able  to  receive  every 
day  a  copy  of  the  several  editions  of  a  paper— one  for  breakfast, 
one  for  lunch,  one  for  dinner.  Life  by  that  time  will  have  become 
so  feverishly  active  that  people  will  not  find  time  to  read  the  news 
except  at  their  meals,  but  will  be  forced  to  give  every  other  mo- 
ment to  their  business." 

He  declares  that  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  free-new  'Spaper  era 
are  already  discernible.     Emile  de  Girardin  (iSoo-Si  1,  the  famous 


A  LITTLK   TO<>  FAMILIAR. 
UNCLE     S\m— "  Between    our- 
selves, my  yellow  friend,  couldn't 
you  study  somewhere  else  ? " 

—Rire  (Paris). 


SPARKS    FROM  THE    ANVIL. 

The  Polish  chi]  iron,  at    any   rat) 
conspicuous  as  optimists. — Humorislisch*   Bin-: 

King    Hakon    should    have    bestowed    the   Xobel   Peace 
medal   on   Captii:'  ck,   a   man   who  has  done  more 

than  any  one  else  to  make  militarism  ridiculov. 

nit:  us. 

As  Dr.  Jameson,    the    Premier    of    Cape 
ot    Perreira's    rising    in    the    Transvaal,    hi?    first 
wa1-.  "And    is   there  no  telegram   for  me  from   Per: 
Kladderadatsch. 

The    news  reaches    us    that    a  bomb    was 
St.   Peter's.    Rome.      This  is  not  strange.      A  canon    w< 
told,  was  preaching  at  the  time.      Cannons,  we 
times  roar,  and  this  one  was  probably  even  bombast: 


"It  is  very  apparent  to  me."  said  the  Czar  when  he  hear  . 
mouth    mutiny,  "that    England  is  in  a  worse  plight  than  we  are.     I  alv 
knew  her  fleet  was  her  weakest  point.     That  was  clearly  shown  by  the  Battle 
of  Dogger  Bank." — Kladderadatsch. 


THK    BATTLE -SHIP   OF    iHE    FUTURE. 

The  displacement  3.250,000  tons;  40  gr.  ohes.  and  hundreds 

of  sniallerones  :  will  have  on  board  four  battle-shi  type ; 

can  bombar.l  San  Francisco  from   \       -^;  will  be  provided  with 
such  necessities  and  luxuries  as  we  have  on  land. 

—  T  ty     P;. 

PAST.   PRESENT,  AND    FUTURE. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


DR.   HARVEY  WASHINGTON   WILEY, 

Who  studied  the  effects  of  boric  acid  and 
borax  on  the  "  poison  squad,"  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  he  is 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


CHEMICAL   PRESERVATIVES   IN    FOODS. 

"  TIT  MBALMED  "  foods  are  not  at  present  in  good  odor,  tho  it 

■1— '     would  be  certainly  rash  to  condemn  all  mineral  antiseptics. 

Common  salt  comes  under  this  head,  and  salted  foods  have  never 

been  regarded  as  injurious.     That  such  substances  as  boric  and 

salicylic  acids  are  equally 
harmless  has  been,  and  is, 
the  contention  of  those 
who  use  them.  In  the 
investigations  conducted 
at  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 
on  the  now  famous  "  poi- 
son squad,"  the  effects  of 
boric  acid  and  borax  in 
food  were  first  studied 
and  pronounced  to  be  in- 
jurious. The  publication 
of  these  results  called 
forth  protests,  not  only 
from  manufacturers,  but 
also  from  scientific  au- 
thorities. Professor  Lieb- 
reich.whoisa  well-known 
German  pharmacologist, 
objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  tests  were  con- 
ducted, and  asserted  that 
no  danger  attaches  to  the 
use  of  the  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  chemicals 
ordinarily  employed  as  preservatives.  Other  authorities  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  altho  minute  quantities  may  not  be  fatal, 
the  continued  use  of  such  materials  may  in  the  end  produce  in- 
jury. Salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  have  now  been  subjected 
to  similar  tests  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  results 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  a  recent  circular  (No.  31)  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Med- 
ical Record  (New  York,  December  15): 

"There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  medical  men 
that  salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds  are  very  harmful  substances, 
and  the  prejudice  against  this  particular  form  of  preservative  is 
perhaps  greater  than  against  any  other.  Dr.  Wiley  believes, 
however,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  salicylic  acid  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  especial  condemnation,  and  from  his  experiments  it 
appears  that,  altho  it  is  a  harmful  substance,  it  may  be  less  seri- 
ous in  its  effects  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  But  this  is 
no  argument  for  the  use  of  the  drug  as  a  food  preservative.  The 
indications  for  the  administration  of  the  salicylates  as  medicines 
are  well  established,  but.  as  Wiley  states,  such  administration 
should  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  medical  profession  ;  and  sim- 
ply because  salicylic  acid  is  well  established  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  universally  recognized  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  gout, 
this  fact  should  not  serve  as  a  warrant  for  its  promiscuous  use  in 
foods,  even  if  it  were  harmless." 

The  experimental  data,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  show  clearly 
that  this  drug  excites  the  alimentary  canal,  leading  at  first  to  in- 
creased digestion  and  absorption  ;  but  the  general  effect  on  the 
system  is  depressing,  breaking  down  the  tissues  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  built  up,  and  thus  interfering  harmfully  with  the  normal 
processes.  In  fact,  a  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  subjects  was 
noted,  altho  the  quantity  of  food  was  increased  sufficiently  to  have 
produced  an  opposite  effect.     To  quote  further: 

"  The  only  practical  conclusion  which  can  attend  these  observa- 
tions is  that,  altho  salicylic-acid  compounds  given  in  minute  closes 
cannot  be  dignified  by  the  term  poison,  they  are  yet  sufficiently 


injurious,  if  taken  continuously,  to  exert  a  depressing  and  harmful 
influence  upon  digestion  and  the  general  metabolic  activities  of 
the  body.  As  food  can  be  preserved  in  an  unobjectionable  man- 
ner without  its  aid,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should 
be  retained  for  this  purpose.  Its  use,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
chemical  antiseptics,  leads  to  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer,  for  many  of  the  processes  necessary  to 
the  proper  selection,  cleansing,  and  preservation  of  foodstuffs  are 
thus  neglected.  When  the  harmful  character  of  any  substance 
which  it  is  desired  to  add  to  food  is  thus  established,  and  no  rea- 
son for  its  employment  can  be  given  except  convenience  or  indif- 
ference, then  the  exclusion  of  such  material  from  food  products 
follows  as  a  logical  sequence  and  a  hygienic  necessity." 


CLOUD-HEIGHTS   MEASURED    BY    ELECTRIC 

LIGHT. 

A  NOVEL  method  of  measuring  the  height  of  a  cloud  by  ob- 
serving the  spot  of  light  cast  upon  it  by  a  vertical  beam  is 
described  by  J.  Palisa  in  the  Electrotech)iiker.  It  was  first  sug- 
gested, he  says,  by  the  light  from  a  new  electric  fountain  in  Vi- 
enna, but  any  form  of  electric  search-light  would  of  course  answer 
the  purpose.  WTe  quote  from  a  translation  of  Palisa's  article 
made  for  The  Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York,  November). 
Says  that  paper: 

"When  the  illuminating  tests  of  the  new  high-pressure  fountain 
in  the  Schwartzenbergplatz  were  made,  a  remarkable  cone  of  light 
was  observed,  appearing  as  tho  projected  from  a  search-light. 
When  this  beam  of  light  fell  upon  a  cloud  an  exceedingly  bright 
spot  appeared  in  the  heavens.  Dr.  J.  Rhaden,  assistant  at  the 
Vienna  Observatory,  observing  the  angle  which  the  bright  spot 
made  with  the  horizon,  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  using  it 
to  determine  the  height  of  the  clouds. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  extended  geometrical  knowledge  in  order 
to  understand  the  principles  of  this  procedure.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  place  of  observation  (in  this  case  the  observatory)  and 
the  fountain  are  on  a  level,  and  that  the  rays  of  light  ascend  ver- 
tically. Then  let  the  three  points,  viz.,  the  observatory,  the 
fountain,  and  the  spot  of  light  on  the  cloud,  be  connected  by 
imaginary  lines.  A  triangle  is  thus  formed  of  which  the  base, 
which  is  the  distance  from  the  observatory  to  the  fountain,  can 
be  easily  determined  by  reference  to  a  correct  map  of  the  city. 
The  angle  of  the  beam  of  light  at  the  fountain  is  a  right  angle, 
and  the  angle  of  observation  at  the  observatory  is  variable,  and 
to  be  determined  by  measurement ;  the  higher  the  cloud  the  higher 
will  the  spot  of  light  appear  and  the  greater  will  be  this  angle  of 
observation 

"A  number  of  observations  show  cloud-heights  varying  from 
1,550  to  10,070  meters  (one  to  six  miles). 

"It  is  peculiar  that  during  apparently  perfectly  clear  weather  a 
bright  spot  will  sometimes  appear  in  the  projection  of  the  beam 
of  light,  showing  the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  fine  vapor,  ordi- 
narily visible  with  difficulty,  or  entirely  invisible.  On  one  occasion 
this  vapor  stratum  proved  to  be  more  than  10,000  meters  [6}i 
miles]  high. 

"As  far  as  known, no  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the 
observations  of  cloud-heights  at  night,  as  observations  by  day 
have  offered  great  difficulties.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  obser- 
vations by  day  the  angle  between  certain  points  on  the  clouds  and 
the  horizon  must  be  measured  at  two  different  places  the  distance 
between  which  is  known.  On  account  of  the  rapid  change  of 
clouds,  such  measurements  must  be  made  simultaneously  at  both 
places.  This  would  seem  to  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  ob- 
servers setting  their  watches  beforehand  and  agreeing  upon  the 
time  of  observation.  That  the  same  position  of  clouds  will  be 
noted  by  both  observers,  however,  is  extremely  difficult,  in  faci, 
impossible.  The  best  results  thus  far  obtained  have  been  by  each 
observer  directing  a  camera  to  the  zenith,  and  at  the  time  agreed 
upon  making  a  quick  exposure.  By  means  of  the  photographs, 
thus  taken  the  exact  points  used  for  measurement  of  the  clouds 
may  be  seen,  and  by  means  of  proper  calculations  the  positions  of 
these  points  determined.  This  new  method,  using  a  beam  of  light, 
is  astonishing  on  account  of  its  sheer  simplicity,  and  it  is  really  to^ 
be  wondered  at  that  the  idea  was  not  conceived  before.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  knowledge  of  this  method  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
science  of  meteorology  and  in  pursuance  of  other  investigations.'" 
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DIRECTION   OF   A   LIGHTNING-FLASH. 

DISCUSSION  of  this  question  is  often  heard,  many  persons 
asserting  that  they  are  able  to  tell  in  which  direction  a  flash 
moves,  and  that  they  have  often  seen  flashes  from  earth  to  sky. 
The  objection  to  this,  of  course,  is  that  an  electric  discharge  does 
not  have  direction  in  the  sense  that  a  moving  material  object  has 
it.  Dr.  William  J.  S.  Lockyer,  who  discusses  the  subject  in 
Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  December),  quotes  from 
a  lecture  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait  as  follows  : 

"A  remark  is  made  very  commonly  in  thunder-storms,  which, 
if  correct,  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  said  as  to 
the  extremely  short  duration  of  a  flash.  Even  if  we  supposed  the 
flash  to  be  caused  by  a  luminous  body  moving  along,  like  the  end 
of  a  burning  stick  whirled  around  in  a  dark  room,  it  would  pass 
with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  that  the  eye  could  not  possibly 
follow  its  movements.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  when  people  say 
they  saw  a  flash  go  upward  to  the  clouds  from  the  ground,  or 
downward  from  the  clouds  to  the  ground,  they  must  be  mistaken. 
The  origin  of  the  mistake  seems  to  be  a  subjective  one,  viz.,  that 
the  central  parts  of  the  retina  are  more  sensitive,  by  practise,  than 
the  rest,  and,  therefore,  that  the  portion  of  the  flash  which  is  seen 
directly  affects  the  brain  sooner  than  the  rest.  Hence  a  spectator 
looking  toward  either  end  of  a  flash  very  naturally  fancies  that 
end  to  be  its  starting-point." 

Nothing  in  the  above,  however,  indicates  that  an  upward  flash 
is  impossible,  and  Dr.  Lockyer  shows  that  there  is  a  way  of  prov- 
ing clearly  that  these  occur,  quite  independently  of  any  direct  ob- 
servation of  the  direction  of  motion.  This  depends  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  branch-flashes  that  generally 
accompany  the  main  discharge,  and  also 
on  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  "  di- 
rection "  of  the  flash  is  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  electric  pole.   Says  the  writer : 

"  If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  action  of  an  electrical  machine,  we 
find  that  when  a  spark  is  made  to  pass 
from  one  pole  to  another,  the  ramifica- 
tions from  the  main  spark  are  always  in 
a  certain  direction,  namely,  from  the  pos- 
itive to  the  negative  pole,  i.e.,  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  main  discharge. 
In  fact,  as  Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson  states 
in  his  excellent  'Elementary  Lessons  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  '  (edition   1895, 

p.  303),  'the  branches  always  point  toward  the  negative  electrode.' 
"  If  any  one  makes  a  study  of  the  direction  of  ramifications  in 
photographs  of  lightning,  he  will  find  that  the  ramifications  are 
directed  earthward  in  about  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hun- 
dred.  .  .  .  The  deduction  to  be  made  from  this  fact  is  that  in 
most  cases  the  discharge  is  a  cloud-to-earth  one,  and,  therefore, 
the  cloud  is  the  positive  and  the  earth  the  negative  pole. 
"  It  can,  and  does,  happen,  however,  that  clouds  may  be  nega- 
tively charged,   and 
this  has  often   been 
made  apparent  to  us 
by  flashes  of   light- 
ning passing  between 
cloud  and  cloud.   .   . 
"It  may  be  useful 
to     show    diagram- 
matically  (Fig.  1)  the 
two  main  conditions 
mentioned       above, 
namely :      ia)    when 
the  cloud  is  positive 
and  the  earth  nega- 
tive    (the     common 
case") ;  and    (/>>  when 
the     signs     are    re- 
versed (the  exceptional  case).   The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of 
travel  of  the  current  in  each  case. 

"  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  general  trend  of  the  branches  in- 
dicates the  direction  of  the  discharge,  and  this  can  be  determined 


PIG.    J.  — «     LIGHTNING-FLASH     FROM    THE 
EIFFEL    TOWER    IO  A  CLOUD.      PARIS,  j  I  LY  31, 

I904. 


FIG.  2.  — A  DISCHARGK  WHICH  HAS  THE  APPEAR- 
ANCE OF  A  FLASH  FROM  EARTH  TO  CLOUD.  THIS 
IS,  HOWEVER,  VERY  PROBABLY  ONLY  AN  EFFECT 
OF  PERSPECTIVE.      ERITH,    1894. 


as  easily  by  the  eye  as 
it  can  be  recorded  by 
the  photographic  plate. 
.  .  .  Altho  I  have  ex- 
amined some  two  hun- 
dred photographs  of 
lightning-flashes,  I  have 
only  come  across  two 
which  in  my  opinion 
are  withoutdoubt  earth- 
to-cloud  discharges,  one 
of  them,  which  shows 
two  such  flashes,  being 
a  nearly  perfect  exam- 
ple. The  third  photo- 
graph represents  also, 
I  believe,  an  upward 
discharge,  but  it  may 
be  an  exceptional  effect 
of  perspective  upon  a 
cloud  -  to- earth  flash. 
One  has  to  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  differentiating  between  photographs  of  true  earth- 
to-cloud  discharges  and  those  which  appear  like  them  but  are 
really  due  to  an  effect  of  perspective.  Several  photographs 
which  I  have  examined  appeared  to  indicate  an  upward  trend 
of  the  ramifications,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  directions  of 
the  branches  could  be  explained   without  difficulty  in  the  above 

manner 

"  A  case  of  a  very  probable  perspective  effect  of  a  cloud-to-earth 
flash   is  that  shown   in  Fig.  2.     This   excellent   photograph    was 

taken  by  Mr.  James  Crosbie,  of  Erith,  in 
1894.  The  flash  commences  in  a  cloud 
some  distance  away  behind  the  trees,  and 
comes  toward  the  observer.  The  single 
stream,  which  in  the  first  instance  is  thin 
because  the  flash  is  so  far  distant,  splits 
up  into  two  branches  as  the  observer  is 
approached  ;  each  of  these  becomes  more 
intense,  and  therefore  broader  because 
they  are  getting  nearer  the  observer.  The 
flash  probably  reached  earth  somewhere 
behind  the  photographer.  The  ramifica- 
tion toward  the  right  of  the  photograph 
has  also  a  direction  inclined  rather  toward 
the  camera,  but  it  was  apparently  dissi- 
pated before  it  reached  earth. 
"Coming  now  to  the  .  .  .  earth-to-cloud 
photographs,  we  have  an  excellent  example  in  the  interesting  flash 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  .  .  .  The  upper  portion  of  the  picture  was  the 
actual  photograph  secured,  but  owing  to  the  faintness  of  the  land- 
scape in  the  original  negative  a  similar  view  was  taken  by  him 
the  next  day  from  the  same  position  with  the  same  camera.  This 
view  has  been  placed  exactly  below  in  the  illustration,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  tower  should  be  imagined  to  be  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  flash. 

"The  flash  itself  emanated  from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
It  made  a  sinuous  path  upward,  and  then  evidently  met  a  stratum 
of  air  through  which  it  could  not  easily  pass;  this  caused  it  to 
alter  its  direction  (toward  the  left  in  the  photograph!.  The  flash 
then  split  itself  into  two.  each  of  the  branches  becoming  fainter 
and  eventually  discharging  themselves  in  the  clouds  in  the 
upper  air.*' 


FIG.  I.— DIAGRAM  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  DIREC- 
TION OF  THE  RAMIFICATIONS  FROM  THE  MAIN 
FLASH  WHEN  THE  DISCHARGK  IS  FROM:  (A  )  CLOl'D 
TO  EARTH,  AND  (B)  KARTH  TO  CLOUD.  THE  MAIN 
DISCHARGK    IS   IN    BOTH   CASES    FROM    -{-TO    — . 


To  Bar  Locomotives.— No  steam-locomotive  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  District  of  Columbia  after  the  completion  of 
the  new  union  station  at  Washington,  we  are  told  by  The  West- 
ern Electrician  (Chicago.  November  24).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  Commissic-wTS  of  the  District  of  Columbia  took  final 
action  on  the  subject  on  November  17  in  an  order  prohibiting  the 
use  of  anything  except  electric  locomotives  in  drawing  trains  into 
the  new  union  station.  This  applies  to  all  railroads  entering  the 
city,  and  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-smoke  crusade,  which 
has  been  waged  in  Washington  for  several  years.  This  action 
merely  foreshadows,  we  believe,  a  similar  decision  that  is  bound 
to  be  reached  in  all  large  cities.     Whatever  will  be  the  ultimate 
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course  to  be  pursued  in  the  operation  of  trunk  lines,  whether  by 
steam,  electricity,  or  some  other  agency,  it  appears  to  be  inevita- 
ble that  the  terminals  in  all  cities  of  large  population  must  be 
'electrified'  before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  This  will  entail 
large  expense  on  the  railroad  companies,  and  bring  corresponding 
revenue  to  the  electric  companies;  but  the  change  is  made,  re- 
gardless of  the  operating  companies  and  indifferent  to  the  electri- 
cal interests,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 


ELECTRICAL   MACHINERY   THE  SAFEST. 

IN  an  analysis  of  industrial  accidents,  under  the  heading  "Our 
Industrial  Juggernaut,"  contributed  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  to 
The  North  American  Review,  the  writer  notes  as  a  contributory 
cause  of  increased  accidents  of  this  sort  the  increasing  use  of 
electricity  in  machine-driving.  According  to  The  Electrical  Re- 
view (New  York,  December  15)  this  statement  is  based  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. Says  the  author  of  a  leading  editorial  in  this 
paper: 

"The  electric  motor  in  itself  is  one  of  the  safest  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  world.  It  is  compact,  can  be  placed  in  the  most  in- 
conspicuous and  convenient  locations,  may  be  made  both  mois- 
ture- and    fool-proof,  will   stand    tremendous   overloads   without 

breaking  down,  can  not 
explode,  and  in  certain 
types  will  run  in  water, 
dust,  mud,  chemical 
fumes,  and  extreme  heat 
or  cold.  If  anything  like 
decent  engineering  is  used 
in  adapting  it  to  the  work 
in  hand,  it  will  operate 
for  long  periods  with  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  and 
without  overheating. 

"The  electrically  driv- 
en machine  is  the  safest 
of  all,  provided  the  ma- 
chine is  individually  oper- 
ated, and  even  if  it  be 
belt-driven  the  hazard  is 
no  greater  than  with  any 
other  method.  In  fact  it 
is  less,  for,  even  with 
group-driving,  machines 
can  be  shut  down  when 
not  in  service,  and  there 
is  less  obstruction  to 
light  and  air  than  with 
belts  and  shafting  entire. 
And  finally,  the  electric 
wire  is  safer  than  the  steam-pipe  with  its  explosive  powers,  the  gas- 
pipe  with  its  inflammable  contents,  or  the  comprest-air  main  with 
its  heavy  pressures  and  possibilities  of  rupture.  Of  course,  high- 
potential  circuits  are  dangerous  if  not  properly  installed  and  main- 
tained, but  the  point  is  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  accident  hazard 
about  other  means  of  power  supply  that  is  quite  foreign  to  elec- 
tricity. In  the  largest  field  of  electric  motive-power  application 
—the  electrified  steam-railroad— we  believe  operating  experience 
will  prove  that  the  electric-locomotive  is  far  and  beyond  safer 
than  the  smoke-emitting  steam-locomotive  of  the  present;  and  in 
the  smallest  field  of  electric  power — the  operation  of  toy-motors 
for  children's  play — there  is  no  question  about  the  greater  safety 
of  the  electric-machine  in  comparison  with  gas  or  alcohol  toy- 
engines.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  every  case 
that  the  use  of  electricity  increases  the  operating  safety  of  the 
industry  which  adopts  it,  and  that  any  industry  employing  electric 
power  in  contradistinction  to  older  methods  will  have  fewer  acci- 
dents as  a  result." 


DR.  JOSIAH   STRONG, 

Whose  assertion  that  electrical  machinery  is 
responsible  for  an  increase  of  accidents  is 
now  denied  by  an  electrical  authority. 


An  Ingenious  Diving-apparatus.— A  new  diving-ma- 
chine, devised  by  Joseph  Kestucci,  a  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Italian  Navy,  is  described  in  The  American  Inventor,  quoting  a 
report  of  United  States  Consul  J.  J.  Brittain,  who  says  that  it  has 


proved  a  success  in  experimental  tests  in  deep-sea  diving.     Says 
the  paper  named  above  : 

"The  machine  is  constructed  of  iron  one  centimeter  (three- 
eighths  of  an  inch)  in  thickness,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  a 
man  standing  upright,  leaving  him  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  of 
movement.  The  form  of  the  machine  is  cylindrical,  with  the 
upper  part  shaped  like  a  spherical  hood.  The  front  of  this  hood 
is  furnished  with  magnifying  glasses  to  permit  of  exploring  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Two  especially  ingenious  arms  in  bronze  are 
attached  to  the  machine,  the  forepart  of  each  being  articulated, 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  place  of  human  arms.  The  right  arm 
is  terminated  by  a  hand  possessing  fingers,  which  work  exactly 
like  the  fingers  of  a  human  being.  The  left  arm  is  finished  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  nippers.  The  interior  of  the  machine  con- 
tains a  small  electric  lamp,  capable  of  illumintaing  a  certain  space 
under  the  water.  The  diver  communicates  with  the  ship  escorting 
him  by  means  of  a  telephone.  A  special  arrangement  for  furnish- 
ing air  permits  him  to  remain  under  water  for  a  long  time.  The 
Restucci  machine  has  already  proven  its  value,  for  by  means  of  it 
a  Russian  ship  with  a  large  amount  of  gold  on  board,  sunk  near 
Balaklava  during  the  Crimean  war,  has  been  discovered." 


THE   PASSING   OF  THE   BROOM. 

THAT  vacuum  cleaners  are  driving  the  broom  out  of  use  is 
asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  November  24), 
who  congratulates  the  world  on  the  change,  on  hygienic  grounds. 
He  writes : 

"The  broom  threatens  soon  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  old  copper 
warming-pan,  judging  from  the  number  of  vacuum  dust-removers 
which  are  being  placed  upon  the  market.  The  change  is  one 
which  must  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who  know 
what  a  breeding-ground  of  disease  is  the  common  dust  of  our 
houses.  Every  housewife  who  is  possest  of  cleanly  instincts 
should  welcome  an  apparatus  which  removes  dust  instead  of  scat- 
tering it  in  all  directions,  lost  to  the  senses,  so  to  speak,  for  a  time 
by  its  attenuation  in  air,  only  sooner  or  later  to  settle  again  on 
the  shelves,  pictures,  curtains,  and  carpets  in  a  thin  film.  More- 
over, the  removal  of  dust  and  its  collection  in  a  receptacle  by 
means  of  the  vacuum-cleaner  permit  of  its  absolute  destruction 
by  fire.  Bacteriological  science  can  easily  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  disease  germs  in  common  household  dust  and  there  is 
evidence  of  an  eminently  practical  character  that  dust  is  otherwise 
a  source  of  disease  ;  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  effectual  means 
of  spreading  the  infective  and  irritating  particles  than  the  old- 
fashioned  broom.  The  method  is  not  only  insanitary  but  absurd 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  application.  The  broom  may  clean 
the  surface  of  a  carpet,  chair,  or  curtain  effectually  enough,  but 
the  dust  is  only  removed  to  be  scattered  elsewhere  and  to  be 
spread  over  an  even  wider  area  than  before.  The  great  and  im- 
portant difference  between  the  cult  of  the  broom  and  the  vacuum 
cleaner  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that,  while  the  former  is 
calculated  to  spread  disease,  the  latter  enables  the  dust  and  its 
pathogenic  contents  to  be  removed  and  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
method  of  removing  dust  by  means  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  has 
therefore  everything  to  be  said  in  its  favor  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  apparatus  will  become  so  moderate  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  passing  of  the  broom,  when  it 
comes  to  be  tin  fait  accompli,  will  be  a  fact  of  great  sanitary 
significance." 

Good  Food  for  Children.— A  liberal  diet  for  healthy 
children  is  advised  by  Dr.  D.  J.  M.  Miller,  who  writes  thus  in 
The  Therapeutic  Gazette  : 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  tendency  of  people  to  err  in  this  di- 
rection is  greater  than  the  reverse — that  they  need  restraining 
more  than  urging,  especially  the  parents  of  the  mechanic  and 
poorer  class,  who  are  apt  to  feed  their  offspring  food  unsuitable 
both  in  character  and  in  the  method  of  preparation.  Particularly 
harmful  is  the  practise,  so  prevalent  among  this  class,  of  permit- 
ting even  the  youngest  children  to  drink  strong  tea  and  coffee,  and 
sometimes  beer.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to 
the  child's  present  and  future  physical  and  moral  well-being  tha't 
it  be  taught  to  eat  every  article  of  wholesome  food  ;  and  that 
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much  of  the  opprobrium  attached  to  many  articles  of  diet  is,  in 
reality, due  to  eating  between  meals,  to  improper  preparation,  and 
to  hurried  eating  and  overeating.  Finally,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  in  feeding  a  child  the  simplest  and  most  digestible  meats 
and  vegetables  should  first  be  given  ;  then,  as  the  child  grows 
older,  other  wholesome  articles  should  be  successively  added, 
until  the  ordinary  diet  of  adults  of  its  class  and  station  is  arrived 
at.  Further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stomach  of  the 
child  is  an  organ  that  does  not  differ  from  the  adult's,  in  that  it 
grows  strong  with  the  using  and  weak  witli  the  non-using — that  it 
literally  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  ;  and,  still  further,  that  individ- 
ualization is  often  an  essential  factor  in  the  successful  nourish- 
ment of  children." 


AFTER    EATING-EXERCISE   OR    REST? 

"11  7HICH  is  more  favorable  to  digestion,  motion  or  rest?  And 
*  »  should  those  who  take  a  siesta  after  the  midday  meal  take 
it  sleeping  or  waking?  These  questions  are  discust  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  October  20)  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Influence  of  Exer- 
cise and  Sleep  on  Digestion."  The  writer  concludes  that  the  an- 
swers vary  somewhat  with  climate,  age,  and  health,  but  that  for 
robust  persons  in  temperate  regions  no  siesta  is  necessary.  He 
writes : 

"  In  temperate  climates  an  adult  in  good  health,  who  eats  in 
moderation,  does  not  feel  the  need  of  sleep  on  rising  from  table. 
Somnolence  attacks  only  dyspeptics,  aged  persons,  and  excessive 
eaters.  In  warm  climates,  especially  in  the  tropics,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  go  out-of-doors  between  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  or  to  occupy 
oneself  in  any  way.  People  are  thus  led  to  lie  down,  heat  and 
digestion  aiding  this  tendency;  and  the  siesta  becomes  a  habit,  if 
not  an  absolute  necessity. 

"  If  one  does  lie  down  after  meals,  should  he  sleep  or  remain 
awake?  Dr.  Schiile,  an  assistant  of  Baiimler  at  Freiburg,  has 
analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  two  normal  subjects  re- 
moved several  hours  after  an  identical  test-meal  of  bread  and  dis- 
tilled water,  followed  in  the  one  case  by  sleep,  in  the  other  by 
simple  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  He  shows  that  sleep  during 
digestion  always  results  in  weakening  the  motility  of  the  stomach 
and  increasing  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice — a  fact  attributed 
by  Schiile  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  chyme's  remaining  ab- 
normally long  in  the  stomach. 

"  He  has  also  remarked  that  simple  repose  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture, not  accompanied  by  sleep,  stimulates  the  gastric  function 
without  increasing  the  acidity. 

"The  conclusions  of  this  physiologist  need  to  be  supported  by 
a  very  large  number  of  tests.  The  simplest  test  is  to  ask  whether 
persons  who  sleep  after  eating  experience  any  discomfort.  Num- 
bers of  them  say  that  a  siesta  interrupts  digestion  and  that  on 
awakening  they  have  a  bitter  taste  in  their  mouths.  ...  In  spite 
of  this  many  can  sleep  without  inconvenience  after  eating,  and  this 
may  even  be  advised  in  warm  climates. 

"  Fonssagrives  advises  a  daily  siesta.  A  physician  of  long  ex- 
perience who  has  practised  in  the  colonies,  Dr.  G.  Treille,  strongly 
advocates  it,  only  recommending  that  about  half  an  hour  be  al- 
lowed to  elapse  after  eating,  before  taking  the  nap,  and  insisting 
on  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  He  thinks  that  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  is  a  sufficient  time,  and  that  a  feeling  of  well-being 
may  be  caused  simply  by  losing  consciousness." 

It  will  be  noted  that  those  who  advise  the  siesta  have  warm  cli- 
mates in  mind.  But  even  in  temperate  climates  the  results  of  ex- 
periments on  the  relative  value  of  rest  or  exercise  after  eating  are 
not  always  harmonious.  Claude  Bernard,  the  writer  tells  us, 
found  that  a  resting  dog  digested  his  food,  while  a  running  dog 
did  not.  On  the  other  hand.  Magendie  found  that  a  trotting  horse 
digests  faster  than  one  at  rest.  Conclusions  of  all  sorts  may  be 
obtained  from  common  observation.  College  students  indulge 
in  violent  sports  immediately  after  their  midday  meal,  and  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  digestion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  tuberculous 
patients  are  often  kept  in  bed  and  overfed,  and  their  stomachs 
bear  this  treatment  well.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  a  half-hour's  rest  of  some  kind  after  a  meal — not  neces- 
sarily in  a  recumbent  posture — favors  the  beginning  of  digestion, 
and  that  thereafter  moderate  exercise  is  best.     When  one  is  lying 


down,  certain  parts  of  the  digestive  process,  notably  the  passage 
of  the  food  through  the  intestinal  convolutions,  are  incompletely 
accomplished,  tho  the  posture  is  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  A  succes- 
sion of  positions,  lying 
alternating  with  standing, 
is  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  securing  good  diges- 
tion, the  writer  thinks. 
This  assures  the  easy 
circulation  of  the  food 
and  favors  the  absorption 
of  the  nutritive  elements. 
Says  the  writer: 


"  There  is  probably  no 
one  who  has  not  suffered 
from  want  of  appetite,  and 
even  from  repugnance,  at 
breakfast  on  the  day  after 
eating  very  abundantly. 
This  is  due  to  intestinal 
overloading,  and  the  ap- 
petite does  not  return 
until  long  after  rising. 
And  what  observation 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to 
understand  in  such  ex- 
ceptional cases,     physio- 


A    NEW    PICTURE  OF   PROF.   OSBORN. 

He  declines  his  election  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  thirty  years  of  his  research  in  zoology. 


logic  reasoning  imposes  on  us  in  the  regulation  of  our  daily  life. 
"Thus,  .  .  .  generally  speaking,  exercise  favors  digestion. 
Nervous  and  weak  persons  need  to  lie  down  for  about  an  hour 
after  eating,  but  sleep  is  rarely  of  any  value  during  this  period. 
It  may  even  be  injurious  to  the  digestion  and  in  the  aged  may  pro- 
voke or  favor  congestive  troubles.  Tuberculous  persons  and  con- 
valescents who  are  being  overfed  need  especially  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour  after  eating,  but  persons  in  robust  health  do  not,  and  such 
rest  is  of  little  importance  to  them." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   SMITHSONIAN    SECRETARYSHIP 
DECLINED. 

THERE  has  been  much  interest  among  men  of  science  in  the 
announcement  that  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn.  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  who  was  quoted  in  our  issue  of  December  15. 
on  the  causes  of  animal  extinction,  has  declined  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  which  he  was  elected  on 
December  4  last.  This  office  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  scientific  honors  that  this  country  has  to  offer.  Professor 
Osborn,  in  a  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  the  chancellor  of  the 
institution,  explains  that  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  publishing  the 
results  of  thirty  years  of  research  in  zoology,  and  that  his  duties  in 
Washington,  if  conscientiously  carried  out.  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  this.  Among  other  things  Professor  Osborn  says,  n^ 
quoted  in  Science  (New  York.  December  21): 

"  I  was  absolutely  taken  by  surprize  and  deeply  moved  by  your 
generous  action  in  voting  to  elect  me  to  the  most  honorable  1 
of  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  the  greatest 
honor  I  have  received  or  expect  to  receive  ;  yet  after  several  days 
which  I  had  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  reflection  on  this  mat- 
ter from  every  standpoint,  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation  

"  I  am  myself  convinced  that  even  with  the  assured  cooperation 
of  a  very  able  staff,  the  ideal  development  of  the  Smithsonian 
with  all  its  auxiliary  institutions  will  require  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  time,  thought,  energy,  and  strength  oi  the  secretary  for 
four  or  five  years  to  come.  The  quiet  days  of  Joseph  Henry  and 
even  of  Spencer  F.  Baird  in  this  country  have  passed.  The  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  country,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
wireless,  the  great  newspaper,  make  the  seclusion  and  quiet 
absolutely    essential    for    research     increasingly    difficult    every 
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day.  Failure  Li  the  post  or  anything  short  of  complete  success 
would  disappoint  you  and  would  disappoint  the  public,  who  nat- 
urally can  not  appreciate  the  undisturbed  conditions  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  successful  intellectual  work.  Other  men  may 
be  so  constituted  as  to  assume  a  grand  office  like  the  secretary- 
ship, with  its  splendid  possibilities  for  the  future,  and  not  have 
it  on  their  minds  day  and  night;  unfortunately,  perhaps,  I  am  not 

so  constituted 

"  In  brief,  I  have  finally  and  for  many  reasons  very  regretfully 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  secretaryship  would  mean  a 
change  of  career,  just  at  the  moment  when  I  feel  that  without 
selfishness  I  am  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  the  results  of  many 
years'  labor.  I  trust  that  these  results  are  really  important,  that 
they  will  tend  to  advance  American  science,  and  that  they  will  in- 
spire younger  men  to  broad  and  thorough  standards  and  to 
strive  for  absolute  truth  rather  than  for  brilliant  and  short-lived 
generalizations." 


THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE   AS   A   MEMORY- 
RESTORER. 

THE  restoration  of  a  man's  lost  memory  by  causing  him  to 
listen  to  a  magazine  article  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the 
subject  of  a  note  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  De- 
cember 8).  This  is  an  instance  of  what  has  been  named  the  "  ex- 
perimental distraction  method,"  in  which,  during  a  distraction  of 
the  upper  consciousness,  memories  that  are  temporarily  buried  in 
the  subconsciousness  may  come  to  the  surface.  Of  course  this 
would  not  serve  where  memories  are  absolutely  lost,  but  only 
where  they  have  become  subconscious.  That  the  particular  form 
of  distraction  chosen  in  this  instance  should  have  been  the  reading 
of  an  article  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  appears  to  amuse  the  Eng- 
lish journal,  as  shown  in  its  concluding  remarks  quoted  below. 
After  noting  that  the  patient  was  a  sufferer  from  acute  alcoholism, 
who  had  lost  memory  of  all  occurrences  for  about  eighteen  hours, 
the  writer  says : 

"The  experiment  was  made  in  a  quiet  and  somewhat  darkened 
room  ;  no  leading  questions  were  asked,  and  the  only  suggestion 
made  to  the  patient  was  that  he  must  try  and  fill  up  the  blank 
period.  'The  patient  was  asked  to  close  his  eyes  and  to  listen  in- 
tently while  a  magazine  clipping  relating  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  read  to  him,  the  reading  occupying  about  three  minutes.' 
He  was  then  told  to  open  his  eyes  and  say  what  events  had  come 
into  his  mind.  He  immediately  replied,  '  I  have  it  all  now,' and 
then  proceeded  to  recall  the  sequence  of  events  which  he  had 
previously  forgotten.  In  a  second  case  of  a  similar  nature  read- 
ing experiments  were  again  tried.  The  first  was  unsuccessful, 
but  the  second  produced  a  partial  return  of  memory  ;  a  complete 
restoration  of  memory  could  not  be  brought  about,  altho  further 
experiments  were  attempted.  In  the  third  case  of  alcoholic  am- 
nesia reading  methods  proved  unsuccessful,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  these  the  patient  was  ordered  to  listen  for  three  minutes  to  the 
tick  of  a  stop-watch.  This  treatment  was  adopted  on  four  occa- 
sions, and  resulted  in  a  partial  restoration  of  memory.  In  Dr. 
Coriat's  fourth  case  the  extremely  monotonous  sound-stimulus  of 
the  stop-watch  was  again  applied.  Three  trials  were  made,  and 
memory  was  restored  in  isolated  patches,  which  afterward  were 
connected  and  fused  together  in  chronological  order.  Dr.  Coriat 
observes  that  in  the  deep-seated  amnesias  the  accurately  gaged 
form  of  stimulus  provided  by  the  stop-watch  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  reading  method  for  inducing  the  hypnoidal  state.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Coriat  on  discovering  a  new  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  He  has  shown  it  to  be  a  useful  restorative  for 
alcoholics,  tho  with  a  scientific  candor  which  transcends  patriot- 
ism he  admits  that  it  is  less  stimulative  than  the  ticking  of  a 
stop-watch." 


.  .  .  Tests  for  death  occupy  considerable  space  in  medico-legal 
literature,  and  yet  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
certainty.  There  is  astonishingly  little  evidence  that  any  one  is 
ever  buried  alive,  and,  even  if  true,  suffocation  would  prevent  re- 
gaining consciousness.  The  stories  of  suffering  revealed  by 
opened  coffins  are  merely  old  wives'  tales  for  stormy  winter  eve- 
nings when  weird  shadows  were  cast  by  the  fireplace,  but  they 
have  created  a  popular  idea  that  burial  alive  is  common  and  that 
we  must  have  a  sure  test  for  death.  Yet  there  is  no  good  defini- 
tion of  death,  and  we  can  never  have  a  test  for  the  unknown.  To 
Loeb  and  his  school,  life  of  protoplasm  is  merely  the  total  of  its 
reactions  as  a  chemical  machine — a  theory  already  venerable  with 
age,  but  no  nearer  proof  than  it  was  2,500  years  ago. 

"  Resuscitation  of  those  apparently  dead  has  been  fairly  com- 
mon. The  startling  thought  has  been  announced  that  perhaps 
they  were  really  dead  ;  that  is,  the  body  had  ceased  its  activities 
and  'team  wor,k  '  was  ended.  It  was  like  a  factory  in  which  work 
had  stopt,  but  the  workmen  were  still  standing  around  idle,  tho 
ready  to  begin  if  the  machine  were  started  again.  It  needed  some 
one  to  turn  on  the  steam  or  correct  some  defect  or  breakdown. 
If  he  did  not  appear,  permanent  death  resulted,  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeded he  brought  the  dead  to  life.  It  will  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary courage  to  accept  this  idea,  for  most  men  think  that  there  is 
a  vital  principle, 'life,' and  when  it  departs  it  does  not  return. 
Resuscitation  means  that  it  had  not  departed,  but  would  have 
done  so  if  timely  aid  had  not  been  given  to  hold  it.  The  subject 
is  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tests  of  death,  for  if  it 
is  true  that  'life  '  can  temporarily  cease,  then  it  is  possible  to  have 
our  tests  tell  us  the  body  is  dead,  and  yet  it  may  become  alive 
again  ;  that  is,  we  never  can  have  a  sure  test  for  death.  This  is 
too  startling  to  be  acceptable  to  most  men  at  present.  They  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  once  dead  we  are  dead  forever,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  say  when  the  body  is  dead." 


What  Is  Death?— That  we  have  no  test  for  death  that  will 
stand  close  analysis,  and  even  no  definition  of  death  that  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American 
Medicine  (Philadelphia).     In  his  own  words: 

"  It  must  be  confest  that  we  have  as  yet  no  definition  of  life  or 
death  which  will  stand  criticism  by  both  materialists  and  vitalists. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Visitors  to  the  old  Swedish  cathedral  and  university  town  of  Lund,"  says 
Science  (New  York,  Dec.  14),  "will  find  no  little  interest  in  the  comparatively 
recent  collections  at  the  Ethnographical  Museum  illustrating  many  phases  of 
rural  life.  Old  peasant  houses  have  been  taken  down,  brought  from  con- 
siderable distances,  and  set  up  at  Lund,  among  the  buildings  being  an  old 
church  and  an  inn.  Models  of  interiors  of  houses  with  costumed  figures  of 
inmates  give  an  excellent  idea  of  rustic  conditions,  reminding  one,  tho  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  the  Cecho-Slavonic  museum  in  the  Kinsky  Park  at  Prague." 

"The  best  work  that  most  of  us  do,"  says  Dr.  Luther  H.  Guhck  in  The 
World's  Work,  "is  not  begun  in  our  offices  or  at  our  desks,  but  when  we  are 
wandering  in  the  woods  or  sitting  quietly  with  undirected  thoughts.  From 
somewhere  at  such  times  there  flash  into  our  minds  those  ideas  that  direct  and 
control  our  lives,  visions  of  how  to  do  that  which  previously  had  seemed  im- 
possible, new  aspirations,  hopes,  and  desires.  Work  is  the  process  of  realiza- 
tion. The  careful  balance  and  the  great  ideas  come  largely  during  quiet, 
and  without  being  sought.  The  man  who  never  takes  time  to  do  nothing  will 
hardly  do  great  things.  He  will  hardly  have  epoch-making  ideas  or  stimulating 
ideals.  Rest  is  thus  not  merely  in  order  to  recuperate  for  work.  If  so,  we 
should  rest  only  when  fatigued.  We  need  to  do  nothing  at  times  when  we 
are  '.3  well  as  possible,  when  our  whole  natures  are  ready  for  their  very  finest 
product.  We  need  occasionally  to  leave  them  undirected,  in  order  that  we 
may  receive  these  messages  by  wireless  from  the  unknown.  We  need  to  have 
the  instrument  working  at  its  greatest  perfection,  be  undirected  and  receptive. 
I  am  not  advocating  a  mystic  ideal." 

"When  Professor  Stillman,  of  Stevens  Institute,  gave  a  dinner  to  two 
friends,  at  which  most  of  the  viands  were  made  artificially,  by  chemical  means, 
he  had  small  idea  of  the  furor  his  efforts  would  produce,"  says  Laurence  Perry 
in  The  Technical  World  Magazine.  "But  he  has  received  hundreds  of  letters 
asking  how  different  dishes  were  produced — so  many  that  he  has  not  had  time 
to  answer  many  of  them.  The  chemical  processes  which  he  employed  were 
some  of  them  simple  and  some  quite  complicated.  To  make  vanilla  ice  cream 
by  artificial  means,  for  instance,  the  alchemist  took  some  triple-refined  cotton- 
seed oil,  placed  it  in  a  centrifugal  machine  which  revolved  at  a  velocity  of 
3,000  revolutions  a  minute.  A  beautiful  emulsion  was  thereby  produced, 
which  was  then  frozen — chemically,  of  course.  The  flavor  was  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  vanillin,  glucin,  and  nitrobenzol.  They  say  that  ice  cream 
composed  as  above  is  sold  in  many  Southern  States,  where  cottonseed  oil  is 
more  plentiful  and  consequently  cheaper  than  milk  or  cream.  It  is  far  from 
harmful,  tastes  good,  and  does  not  melt  as  quickly  as  the  genuine  ice."  This 
is  commented  upon  by  The  National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  December)  as  follows: 
"There  may  not  be  any  objection  to  the  above-described  product  on  the  score 
of  hygiene  or  otherwise  but  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  not  'ice  cream,' 
and  would  be  condemned  as  'misbranded'  by  the  authoritites  in  charge  of 
the  execution  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  act  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  ship  it 
from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  >>r  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  manu- 
facture or  sell  it  in  any  of  the  Territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 
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JEWS    NOT   RESPONSIBLE   FOR   THE   "LYNCH- 
ING"  OF  JESUS. 

MANY  works  besides  the  masterly  one  from  Professor  Rosadi 
(treated  in  The  Literary  Digest,  May  6,  1905)  have 
dealt  with  the  illegality  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  These  have  usually 
proceeded  from  lawyers  who  have  exercised  their  legal  acumen  in 
a  kind  of  tour  deforce.  Now  comes  a  communication,  printed  in 
The  American  Hebrew  (Cincinnati,  December  20),  from  the  pen 
of  Rabbi  A.  P.  Drucker,  of  Woodville,  Miss.,  admitting  that 
Caiaphas  did  illegally  put  Jesus  to  death,  but  declaring  that  Caia- 
phas  was  not  a  loyal  Jew,  but,  rather,  a  traitor  and  a  Roman  spy, 
and  "  to  hold  the  Jews  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  a  traitor  and  a 
Roman  spy  is  even  a  greater  travesty  of  justice  than  that  com- 
mitted by  the  enemies  of  Jesus  nineteen  hundred  years  ago."  "  It 
would  be  just  as  sensible  and  as  true,"  he  asserts,  "to  hold  the 
Frenchmen  of  to-day  responsible  for  the  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution of  the 'Maid  of  Orleans,'  because  there  was  one  French 
traitor  with  the  English  who  advised  this  course."  Admitting, 
continues  this  writer,  every  allegation  that  the  opponents  of  his 
race  put  forward,  the  Jew  can  still  maintain  that  the  case  is  not 
made  out  against  him.  The  rabbi,  alluding  to  a  Christian  writer 
named  as  Mr.  Dorn,  whose  charges  of  the  illegality  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  had  appeared  in  The  Register  and  Leader  (Des  Moines, 
la.),  is  willing  to  admit  even  more  than  is  charged.     Thus: 

"We  can  admit,  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  the  account  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
We  can  also  admit  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  the  trial  was  a 
mockery,  the  procedure  not  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  its  decision  a  travesty  of  justice.  In  fact  I  could  point 
out  a  few  more  illegalities  committed  at  the  trial  which  Mr.  Dorn 
did  not  state.  I  will  mention  but  one  or  two.  It  was  illegal  to 
hold  a  court  session  of  a  criminal  case  outside  of  the'Lishkas 
Hagozith'  (see  Tal.  Sanh.  86b,  88b;  Aboda  Zoro  8b;  Mai- 
monides  San.,  iv.  2).  The  New  Testament  tells  us  that  the  trial 
was  held  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest. 

"  The  high  priest  tearing  his  garment  on  a  holiday  was  not  only 
transgressing  the  laws  of  the  festival  ^see  Maimon.  Holiday  Laws, 
9),  but,  what  was  worse,  he  violated  the  strict  Biblical  ordinances 
of  his  office  (see  Lev.  x.  6;  xxl.  10). 

"  I  could  enumerate  a  great  many  other  violations  of  the  Jewish 
law  committed  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  but  one  more  will  suffice  for 
the  present.  The  charge  that  it  was  blasphemous  for  Jesus  to  call 
himself 'son  of  God  '  is  absolutely  untrue.  Moses  was  the  first 
to  call  the  Children  of  Israel  'sons  of  God  '  (Deut.  xiv.  1).  The 
prophets  later  did  the  same  thing  (see  Isa.  lxiii.  8,  i.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
20;  Hos.  xi.  10,  also  i.  10;  Ps.  ii.  7).  The  rabbis  state  that 
every  Jew  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a  son  of  God  (Siphri  Raeh, 
96)."   ' 

With  all  these  admissions  and  additions  Rabbi  Drucker  still 
demurs  to  "  the  illogical  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Dorn  that  the 
Jews  were  responsible  for  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,"  and  he 
further  proposes  to  support  his  demurrer  by  proofs  taken  from  his 
opponent's  allegations.     He  writes: 

"  Since  the  procedure,  the  charges,  and  the  conviction  were  not 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  jurisprudence,  Jesus  could  not  have 
been  judged  by  a  Jewish  tribunal,  but  some  other  authority. 
which  Mr.  Dorn  seems  to  know  very  little  about.  Who  this  tri- 
bunal was  will  become  clear  to  our  critics  if  they  will  turn  their  un- 
biased attention  to  the  Jewish  history.  There  they  will  find  out 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  Jewish  tribunal  in  Judea  at  the  time  of 
Jesus.  The  famous  Jewish  'gerusia  '—sometimes  mistakenly  called 
Sanhedrin— had  been  abolished  by  the  usurper  Herod  in  37  B.C. 
In  his  rage  at  their  unwillingness  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  he 
ordered  all  the  members  of  the  gerusia-Sanhedrin  to  be  executed, 
and  the  tribunal  abolished  (Tal.  Baba  Bathro  3a;  Josephus.  A.  J., 
xlv.  9,  4,  also  xv.  1,2;  Jewish  History,  Graetz,  vol.  2).  He  intro- 
duced Roman  courts  and  Roman  laws  which  were  in  force. until 
Agrippa  restored  the  old  Jewish  tribunal  to  power  in  41  A.D.     The 


Sanhedrin,  therefore,  could  not  have  condemned  Jesus,  because  it 
was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

"That  the  ex-high  priest,  Annas,  and  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas, 
were  the  prosecutors,  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  against  Jesus.  Every  tyro  in  Jewish  history 
knows  of  the  hatred  the  Jews  bore  to  this  family  for  its  Herodian 
sympathy.  Caiaphas  specially  was  looked  upon  as  the  hireling 
and  spy  of  Rome.  The  rabbis  say  the  whole  family  were  'wicked 
and  corrupt'  (Tal.  Bav.  Yoma,  9a;  Jer.  Paoh.  6.  1).  Caiaphas 
acted  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Jews  and  in  their  behalf,  but 
in  his  own  interest  and  as  a  representative  of  Rome.  He  had  a 
personal  grudge  against  Jesus  for  driving  out  the  money-changers 
from  the  Temple  court.  It  was  Caiaphas  who  first  allowed  these 
money-changers  to  do  business  in  the  Temple  court  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money  each  merchant  paid  him.  He  was  therefore  very 
much  incensed  and  offended  at  the  action  of  Jesus.  He  could  do 
nothing  against  him  openly, 'for  the  fear  of  the  people.'  He 
therefore  had  to  work  stealthily  and  at  night.  He  also  acted  as 
the  representative  of  Rome,  for  he  was  more  of  a  Roman  than  a 
Jew,  more  of  a  spy  than  a  high  priest.  Besides  it  was  for  his  in- 
terest that  the  Roman  rule  was  not  disturbed.  For  not  only  was 
he  held  responsible  for  every  outbreak  or  riot,  but  he  knew  only 
too  well  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  toward  him  and  his  father-in-law. 
Well  did  he  know  that  he  would  have  to  leave  Jerusalem,  together 
with  his  protectors,  the  Romans,  had  the  Jews  succeeded  in  the 
overthrow  of  Rome.  He  acted  therefore  against  Jesus,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  Jews,  whose  hatred  he  knew,  but  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, and  for  that  of  his  protectors,  the  Herodians  and  the  Romans." 


A    BABYLONIAN    BOOK   OF  JOB. 

"  I  AHAT  Hebrew  literature,  as  represented  in  the  Bible,  has  de- 
*-  rived  much  from  Babylonian  traditions  embodied  in  works 
of  Assyrian  poetry,  history,  and  law  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  receives 
confirmation  from  the  discovery  in  the  library  of  the  Assyrian 
King  Ashurbanapal  (668-626  B.C.)  of  a  work  strikingly  parallel  to 
the  Hebrew  Book  of  Job.  But  while  the  Book  of  Job  as  we  know 
it  dates  about  400  B.C.,  the  Assyrian  work  can  not  have  originated 
later  than  2000  B.C.  In  The  Contemporary  Review  (December) 
the  learned  Orientalist  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  speaks  as  follows  of 
the  probable  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian 
books : 

"  While  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  direct  connection  between 
the  Biblical  and  Babylonian  tales,  the  greatageof  the  Babylonian 
parallel,  taken  in  connection  with  what  we  now  know  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Babylonian  myths  and  legends  throughout  the  East  as 
a  result  of  the  conquests  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rulers,  as 
well  as  through  the  extension  of  commercial  relations  between 
Babylonia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  makes  it  quite  possible 
that  the  Babylonian  tale  was  a  prototype  of  the  Job  story.  This 
becomes  more  plausible  when  we  recall  that  Job  is  not  pictured  as 
a  Hebrew  in  the  book,  but  lives  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which  is  proba- 
bly to  be  sought  in  the  region  of  Edom.  The  names  of  his  three 
friends  are  foreign  and  their  homes  are  in  Arabia.  The  story, 
therefore,  came  to  the  Hebrews  through  their  i'-..ercourse  with  the 
surrounding  nations — perhaps  directly  from  Edom  :  and  altho  in 
adopting  it  they  strove  to  give  it  a  Hebraic  flavor,  its  fort 
stamp  is  unmistakable.  It  ought  not.  therefore,  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprize  to  come  across  this  tale,  or  a  strikingly  similar  one  else- 
where :  and  it  the  Hebrews  obtained  it  from  the  Edomites.  there 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  it  should  not  have  come  to  the  Edom- 
ites from  a  region  still  farther  to  the  east." 

The  Babylonian  Job  is  Tabi-utul-Bel.  King  of  Xippur,  whose 
name  means  "good  is  the  protection  of  the  god  Bel."  The  King, 
whose  period  must  have  been  earlier  than  2coc  B.C., was  noted  for 
his  piety.  In  the  text  he  dwells,  as  did  Job.  upon  his  devotion  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  spite  of  his  zeal  and  piety  he  is  afflicted 
with  a  terrible  disease,  of  which  Professor  Jastrow  writes  as 
follows : 

"  He  is  smitten  with  a  painful  disease,  which  in  accordance  with 
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the  current  views  was  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  divine  displeas- 
ure. The  ordinary  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  drive  out  of  one's 
own  body  the  demons  who  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  disease 
were  of  no  avail.  The  priestly  exorcisers  were  powerless;  the 
official  diviners  were  unable  to  secure  any  omens  through  which 
t  >  determine  the  duration  of  the  king's  sufferings.  In  his  distress 
Tabi-utul-Bel  appeals  directly  to  Bel,  pours  forth  his  complaint, 
and  contrasts  his  service  of  the  gods  with  the  recompense  meted 
out  to  him." 

This  painful  disease  is  only  at  last  healed  by  the  providential 
interposition  of  Bel.     Thus  : 

"  Tabi-utul-Bel  describes  his  sufferings  in  such  detail  as  to  per- 
mit us  with  due  allowance  for  poetical  exaggerations  to  diagnose 
his  ailment  as  a  complete  paralysis,  involving  the  loss  of  eyesight, 
hearing,  and  of  locomotion.  Incidentally  to  this  lament  he  mani- 
fests his  humble  and  contrite  spirit  and  admits  the  possibility  that 
he  may  have  unwittingly  aroused  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  acts  or 
Sentiments  that  lie  thought  would  be  pleasing  to  them.  His 
prayer  is  answered,  and  corresponding  to  the  description  of  his 
sufferings  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  how  one  sense  after  the  other 
is  restored  to  him,  how  his  strength  returns  and  with  it  his  cheer- 
fulness. The  text  closes  as  it  began,  with  a  hymn  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  to  which  there  is  added  the  moral  of  the  tale, 
namely,  when  in  distress  not  to  despair,  even  tho  priests  seem 
powerless.     Help  from  the  gods  will  come  in  due  time." 

The  work  is  distinctly  didactic  in  character,  and  in  this  way  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Job,  of  which 
the  professor  writes  : 

"The  Book  of  Job.  a  philosophical  poem  dealing  with  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  human  suffering  and  divine  justice,  will  al- 
ways hold  its  place  in  literature  as  the  work  of  a  master  mind, 
quite  apart  from  its  religious  significance.  In  its  tone  and  spirit, 
and  more  particularly  in  its  veiled  skepticism,  it  is  more  modern 
than  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament — indeed,  next  to 
Ecclesiastes,  where  the  skepticism  is  more  pronounced,  the  most 
modern.  The  Book  of  Job  in  its  present  form  can  hardly  be  older 
than  400  B.C..  but  the  underlying  story  of  the  pious  man  over- 
whelmed by  misfortune  must  have  been  current  much  earlier. 
The  story,  which  is  of  popular  origin,  is  used  by  the  author  of  the 
book  merely  as  a  medium  for  introducing  us  to  his  philosophy  of 
life,  to  his  views  of  sin  and  suffering,  and  of  divine  guidance." 

Similarly  of  the  story  of  Tabi-utul-Bel  we  read  : 

"The  story  is  told  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  that  it  teaches. 
Our  author,  therefore,  like  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  uses 
the  story  of  Tabi-utul-Bel  as  an  illustration  of  certain  doctrines 
which  he  desires  to  emphasize.  The  interesting  feature  of  the 
text  is  therefore  not  so  much  the  story  as  the  author's  reflections, 
placed  by  him  in  the  mouth  of  the  king  in  connection  with  the 
king's  complaints.  He  reveals  to  us  in  this  way  his  philosophy 
of  life,  or— if  we  choose— his  theological  standpoint  ;  and  tho  it  is 
Tabi-utul-Bel  who  is  introduced  as  speaking  throughout  the  text, 
the  sentiments  are  those  of  the  author,  who,  like  the  Biblical  wri- 
ter, puts  himself  in  the  position  of  the  sufferer." 

After  amply  supporting  his  statements  by  quotations  from  the 
poem  as  contained  in  the  Babylonian  tablets  the  professor  thus 
summarizes  the  lesson,  exactly  analogous  to  that  taught  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  which  the  Assyrian  writer  intended  to  give  to  his 
readers : 

"When  in  despair,  even  tho  the  priests  acting  as  intercessors 
fail,  bring  your  complaint  to  Bel— or,  as  the  later  text  has  it,  to 
Marduk— and,  provided  you  merit  mercy  and  forgiveness  as  did 
Tabi-utul-Bel,  the  pious  King  of  Nippur,  your  appeal  will  be  an- 
swered in  due  time.  The  divine  anger  manifested  toward  you  for 
some  good  cause,  tho  you  may  not  be  able  to  fathom  it,  will  be 
appeased.  Your  suit  will  be  adjudged;  your  justification  ulti- 
mately proclaimed.  Even  from  the  jaws  of  death  Bel  can  save 
you.  Suffering,  misery,  and  distress  will  come  to  an  end.  Health 
and  strength  will  be  restored  to  you,  and  you  will  live  to  sing  the 
praises  of  your  savior. 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  Tabi-utul-Bel,  as  revealed  by  this  curious 
text,  and  such  the  moral  of  the  story,  as  the  ancient  author  con- 
ceived it." 


REVISING   CHRISTIANITY    BEYOND 
RECOGNITION. 

MODERN  advanced  theology  makes  the  claim  of  having 
practically  rediscovered  the  genuine  historical  character  of 
Jesus  and  of  his  gospel,  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Paul  and 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  buried  under  the  rub- 
bish-heap of  doctrinal  and  personal  perversions  of  the  truth. 
This  modest  claim  of  the  new  historico-religious  school  is  treated 
satirically  with  considerable  vigor  by  the  most  aggressive  of  Ger- 
man apologetical  writers,  Dr.  Lepsius,  in  his  journal,  Das  Reich 
Got/cs,  who  through  his  lectures  and  editorials  manages  to  worry 
the  radical  clans  a  great  deal  by  deducting  some  uncomfortable 
practical  conclusions  from  their  teachings,  his  very  latest  being  to 
draw  a  deadly  parallel  between  modern  radical  theology  and  that 
of  Mohammedanism,  trying  to  prove  that  they  are  one  in  spirit 
and  kind.     In  the  journal  mentioned  he  writes: 

"According  to  the  average  advanced  theologian,  Christianity 
has  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  forgotten  what  the  Master  orig- 
inally taught  and  purposed.  Neither  Paul  nor  John  nor  the  syn- 
optics, neither  Augustine  nor  Luther  nor  Calvin,  ever  understood 
who  Jesus  was  and  what  he  wanted.  The  entire  Christian  church, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present  generation, 
has  been  one  great  misunderstanding  and  blunder.  The  real 
nature  of  Jesus  and  his  message  has  only  been  discovered  now  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
new  school  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  this  rediscovery. 
They  have  given  to  the  world  a  'new  Jesus,'  and  with  this  new- 
Jesus  a  new  religion,  which  is  destined  to  inaugurate  the  'Chris- 
tian '  era  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  religions.  The 
genuine  Jesus  of  history  can  not  be  interpreted,  it  seems,  from  the 
New  Testament  writings,  but  must  be  dug  out  by  critical  proc- 
esses from  what  Paul  and  the  evangelists  say,  this  process  con- 
sisting chietly  in  eliminating  what  the  New-Testament  writers 
themselves  added  to  the  original  Christianity  of  Christ,  this  addi- 
tion being  chiefly  a  perversion  of  the  original  purposes  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Founder.  Nobody  has  done  more  in  this  direction 
than  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  whole  blood-atonement 
theory  in  particular  is  represented  as  an  element  unknown  to  the 
original  proclamation  of  Christ ;  and  the  entire  Christology  of 
John's  gospel  becomes,  not  the  record  of  the  actual  teachings  of 
the  Lord,  but  the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  a  later  generation 
of  Christian  thinkers.  Even  the  synoptics  are  not  throughout  to 
be  regarded  as  reliable  sources  for  the  sayings  and  the  doings  of 
Jesus.  They  all  had  special  purposes  in  view  which  colored  ma- 
terially the  picture  they  give  of  Jesus  and  his  work." 

Lepsius  goes  on  to  show  that  Jesus  is  now  presented  as  "  a  great 
religious  genius,"  who  out  of  his  own  consciousness  evolved  ethi- 
cal ideals  that  stood  vastly  higher  than  those  current  in  his  day. 
He  again  taught  men  to  love  God  as  their  Father,  and  without 
fear  and  trembling  to  appeal  to  his  goodness.  The  newly  dis- 
covered Christ,  stript  of  his  divine  character  and  nature,  is  by  his 
virtue  and  goodness  of  principle  a  moral  model  and  example  to 
the  world — all  this,  but  nothing  more.  He  did  not  die  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  in  the  orthodox  sense,  as  the  church  has  believed  in 
the  apostolic  age  and  ever  since,  we  are  now  informed,  but  has 
furnished  by  his  noble  example  the  incentive  and  impulses  for  a 
higher  life.  As  a  prominent  Gdttingen  professor,  Dr.  Bousset, 
says,  "  He  contained  within  himself  in  the  most  eminent  sense  all 
that  is  divine  in  man." 

That  this  picture  of  the  new  Jesus,  as  given  by  the  sharp  pen  of 
Dr.  Lepsius,  is  substantially  correct  is  corroborated  at  least  in  one 
prominent  particular  by  the  discussions  of  the  great  Giessen  Con- 
ference, attended  by  over  three  hundred  professors  and  pastors. 
The  theses  for  debate  were  furnished  by  Professor  Weinel,  of 
Jena,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  expounders  of  the  new  school. 
His  subject  was  "The  Problem  of  Sin  in  the  Light  of  the  Devel- 
opment Theory,"  which  culminated  in  the  following  proposition  : 

"The  church's  doctrine  concerning  sin,  especially  the  doctrine 
of  the  fall  of  Adam  into  sin  and  of  an  original  state  of  innocence, 
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-can,  in  the  light  of  the  newer  discoveries  of  scientific  theology,  no 
longer  be  maintained." 

On  the  whole  the  representatives  of  the  modern  theology  do  not 
deny  the  substantial  correctness  of  this  picture  of  what  they  say 
and  teach,  but  claim  that  they  offer  something  better  than  what 
they  supplant.  In  one  particular  they  are  perfectly  frank,  namely, 
in  admitting  that  the  New  Testament,  as  it  now  stands  and  reads. 
does  not  teach  what  they  do.  Dr.  Rade,  the  editor  of  the  leading 
liberal  organ,  Die  Christliche  Welt  (Marburg),  says  in  replv  to 
Lepsius : 

"Our  opponent  has  nothing  with  which  to  meet  the  results  of 
modern  scientific  and  theological  research  except  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  authority  would  be  of  prime  value  if  the  old 
doctrine  of  inspiration  were  true  ;  but  with  its  fall  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  as  such  has  also  fallen." 

Concessions  like  these  are  eagerly  made  use  of- by  the  conserva- 
tives to  show  that  modern  theology  lias  entirely  broken  with  the 
Scriptures  and  no  longer  pretends  to  be  Biblical  in  origin  and 
character.  In  further  reply  Lepsius  declares  that  the  principles 
of  modern  theology,  consistently  applied,  would  lead  to  the  claim 
that  Jesus  really  never  lived,  and  that  not  ninety-five,  but  one  hun- 
dred, per  cent,  of  our  gospel  records  are  the  product  of  the  imag- 
ination of  primitive  Christianity.  —  Translations  made  for  THE 
Literary  Digest. 


CATHOLIC   PRESS   ON   THE    KONGO    BROIL. 

THE  Catholic  press  unanimously  support  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
his  position  that  the  alleged  atrocities  in  the  Kongo  are 
much  overstated  and  that  the  present  agitation  (as  we  quoted  him 
in  our  issue  of  December  22)  is  "due  to  'religious  prejudice  "  and 
the  desire  to 'grab  '  the  Kongo."  Their  friendly  attitude  toward 
Leopold  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  other  religious 
journals  and  that  of  most  of  the  daily  press.  Catholic  feelings 
have  been  recently  aggravated  by  the  charge  of  an  English  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  of  London.  While  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  the  Kongo  Reform  Association  in  Baltimore 
this  agitator  against  the  rule  of  Leopold  in  the  Kongo  charged 
that  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  "  the  power  which  has  prevented  joint 
action  by  England  and  the  United  States"  against  the  atrocities 
imputed  to  the  Belgian  Government.  The  Catholic  News  (New 
York,  December  22)  reports  Dr.  Guinness  as  saying: 

"The  hand  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  been  a  restraining  one  in 
preventing  any  official  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  the  Cardinal's 
action  is  because  he  does  not  know.  He  gets  only  specialized 
information  from  Brussels,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  have  the 
information  that  would  cause  him  to  take  action  other  than  that 
he  has  " 

The    rejoinder   of   Cardinal   Gibbons    to    these    words,  as  pub- 


lished by    /'//('  Catholic  News  and  other  Catholic  weeklies,  is  as 
follows  : 

"There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  exaggeration  in  these  stories 
of  maladministration.  The  King  is  a  wise  as  well  as  a  humane 
ruler;  and  we  hear  through  missionary  sources  that  whenever  cases 
of  cruelty  have  occurred  — as  such  things  will  occur  in  every  hu- 
man government — the  King  has  been  prompt  to  redress  such 
abuses  and  to  punish  the  offenders.  His  recent  decrees  granting 
the  natives  additional  lands  and  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
the  native  laborers  are  an  added  evidence  of  his  desire  to  do 
everything  possible  for  the  good  of  his  native  subjects. 

"I  fear  that  this  agitation  against  King  Leopold's  administra- 
tion is  animated  partly  by  religious  jealousy  and  partly  by  com- 
mercial rivalry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  individuals  who  are 
carrying  it  on  will  not  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the 
great  Towers  of  the  earth  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  small 
nation.  In  our  schoolboy  days  the  most  odious  and  contemptible 
creature  we  used  to  encounter  was  the  bully  who  played  the  tyrant 
toward  the  weak,  but  still  more  intolerable  is  the  bullying  nation 
that  picks  a  quarrel  with  a  feeble  nation  with  the  base  intention 
of  seizing  her  possessions,  playing  the  role  that  King  Ahab  en- 
acted toward  Naboth. 

"  With  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government  I  do  not  con- 
cern myself,  as  I  said  before.  I  have  means  of  information 
through  the  missionaries  in  the  field,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
American  Government  will  be  fully  informed  of  the  situation 
through  its  consul-general  out  there,  who.  I  am  told,  has  only  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  Kongo  and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  send  in  a 
report.  He  will,  no  doubt,  soon  set  at  rest  these  false  accusa- 
tions against  King  Leopold's  administration,  which  has  brought 
civilization  and  Christianity  to  Central  Africa.  1  may  add  that  in 
defending  the  Belgian  administration  of  the  Kongo  I  have  no  per- 
sonal or  selfish  motives  to  subserve,  but  am  actuated  solely  by  a 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play." 

The  News  in  its  own  capacity  points  out  the  "  ulterior  purpose  " 
of  England  in  supporting  the  Kongo  Reform  Association,  adding 
that  England's  "  aim  is  to  discredit  the  Belgian  administration  in 
the  Kongo"  so  that  it  "may  gain  commercially  by  obtaining  con- 
trol." The  Boston  Pilot  December  zz  asks  if  there  is  "  anything 
holier  or  higher  at  stake  "  in  the  Kongo  atfair  "  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  merchants  and  their  rubber  trade  " :  It  rec- 
ommends the  merchants  "  to  take  care  of  themselves."  reminding 
us  that  "  it  is  none  of  our  business  "  The  Catholic  Mirror  1  Balti- 
more) is  content  to  let  the  Cardinal  speak  on  the  merits  of  the 
question,  and  expresses  its  amazement  at  the  attack  on  the 
pre  late.      It  savs  : 

"  What  was  the  motive  that  actuated  Dr.  Guinness  in  making 
such  a  statement?  Certainly  he  does  not  base  it  upon  the  known 
facts.  We  do  not  like  to  believe  that  the  Englishman,  conscious 
of  the  great  respect  in  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  held,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  reception  accorded  to  his  statement  concerning 
France,  concluded  that  it  was  high   time,  using  a  vulgarism,  to 
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'put  a  spoke  in  the  great  prelate's  wheel.*  Yet  we  are  verily  com- 
pelled so  to  believe.  He  was  not  successful,  however,  as  he 
rather  succeeded  only  in  putting  a  spoke  in  his  own." 


SOUL-EVIDENCES   IN   A    "SOULLESS" 
CORPORATION. 

RAILROAD  corporations,  which  are  classed  in  the  public 
mind  as  among  the  "  soulless  "  ones,  may  be  credited,  if  not 
with  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  at  least  with  fruits  that  evidence  a 
Christian  spirit  somewhere  in  their  composition.  Such  is  the 
necessary  deduction  from  the  words  of  "  the  operating  executive 
of  one  of  the  great  railway  systems  radiating  from  Chicago,"  re- 
ported by  The  Railway  Age.  The  theme  on  which  this  "  reluctant 
executive  "  consented  to  speak  was  "  the  relation  of  railways  to 
public  morality,  philanthropy,  and  religion."  The  occasion  was 
the  regular  Sunday  assembly  "  in  the  audience-room  of  a  suburban 
church  "  of  a  "  body  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  "  who  meet  "  to 
hear  and  interrogate  representatives  of  some  movement  or  organi- 
zation having  direct  relation  to  the  public  welfare."  The  address, 
as  summarized  by  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago),  contained  the  fol- 
lowing declarations : 

"  The  speaker  made  no  plea  for  fair  treatment  of  railways,  and 
claimed  no  praise  for  them,  but  rapidly  noted  some  good  move- 
ments in  which  railways  are  helpful — in  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  work,  for  which  railway  companies  and  railway  men 
are  giving  some  $3,000,000 annually  ;  in  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  employees— reading-rooms,  rest-rooms,  libraries,  free  res- 
taurants at  general  offices;  in  hospitals,  homes,  and  infirmaries; 
in  a  pension  system  which  provides  for  old  age  and  disability,  etc. 
The  interest  of  railway  managements  in  the  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  their  employees;  the  encouragement  and  instruction 
offered,  by  means  of  which  every  employee  may  aspire  to  promo- 
tion ;  the  effort  to  be  fair  in  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  considering  the  rights  of  both  stockholders  and  employees; 
the  endeavor  to  provide  the  public  with  safe,  comfortable,  and 
speedy  means  of  travel :  the  adoption  of  expensive  safety  devices 
— the  speaker  repudiating  with  some  warmth  the  intimation  that 
the  companies  consider  it  cheaper  to  pay  for  human  lives  than  to 
install  expensive  machinery— these  and  other  indications  of  the 
general  disposition  of  railway  managements  were  suggested  rather 
than  asserted  in  a  way  that  carried  the  evident  assent  of  the 
audience." 

Something  might  have  been  said,  but  was  not,  continues  The 
Railway  Age,"  about  the  constant  stream  of  kindness  that  is  flow- 
ing from  railway  offices  in  the  form  of  free  and  reduced  transpor- 
tation to  religious,  philanthropic,  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
to  needy  individuals  everywhere."     It  continues: 

"The  National  Congress  recognized  the  value  of  this  service 
when  it  generously  permitted  the  railways  to  give  free  transporta- 
tion :  To  ministers  of  religion,  traveling  secretaries  of  railroad 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  inmates  of  hospitals,  and 
charitable  and  eleemosynary  institutions;  to  indigent,  destitute, 
and  homeless  persons,  and  to  such  persons  when  transported  by 
charitable  societies  or  hospitals,  and  the  necessary  agents  em- 
ployed in  such  transportation  ;  to  inmates  of  the  national  homes 
or  State  homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and  of  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  those  returning 
home  after  discharge,  and  boards  of  managers  of  such  homes." 

Admittedly,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say,  railway  corporations  do 
some  good  things,  even  if  they  have  no  souls;  but,  it  asks,  how 
about  the  men  who  compose  the  corporations?  Its  answer  is 
quite  as  optimistic  concerning  the  individuals  : 

"  The  impersonal  company  and  not  the  individual  occupied  the 
speaker's  mind  on  this  occasion,  but  some  one  now  and  then  ought 
to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  good  citizenship  of  the 
high-minded,  free-handed,  public-spirited,  unobtrusive  men  who 
manage  and  operate  our  railways.  Take  railway  men  and  their 
contributions  from  the  business  men's  clubs,  the  association  for 
civic  betterment,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work, 
the  boards  of  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  newsboys'  homes,  and 


other  philanthropies;  take  them  and  their  families  from  the 
churches  to  whose  activities  and  revenues  they  are  generous  con- 
tributors, and  every  community  would  feel  the  heavy  loss.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  former  times,  the  railroad  men  of  this 
day — presidents,  managers,  superintendents,  heads  of  departments, 
subordinate  officials,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  untitled  em- 
ployees— average  high  in  every  community  as  citizens  and  men. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  directors  who  are  back  of  them. 
Like  master,  like  man.  The  directors,  managers,  and  chief  offi- 
cials of  our  railways,  in  this  day,  with  few  exceptions,  are  known 
as  upright,  conscientious,  law-abiding,  God-fearing,  men-loving 
individuals,  and  their  personal  influence  and  example  are  having 
powerful  effect  in  shaping  the  lives  of  their  subordinates  and  in 
making  the  railways  increasingly  factors  for  good  citizenship." 


AN   OBLIGING    BIBLICAL   COM  MISSION. 

THE  Biblical  commission  established  by  the  late  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  to  consider  questions  relating  to  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  did  not  deliver  its  message  during  the  life- 
time of  that  pontiff.  The  report  of  the  commission,  considered  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  August  25, 1906,  came  out  under  the  rule 
of  Leo's  successor  and  illustrated  the  action  of  an  "  ecclesiastical 
claque."  So,  at  least,  asserts  "  a  Roman-Catholic  correspondent  " 
of  The  Guardian  (London,  December  12),  the  organ  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  term  claque,  which  this  correspondent  em- 
ploys, is  explained  in  the  following: 

"Leo  established  a  Biblical  commission.  Whether  he  really 
desired  to  see  thorny  passages  submitted  to  the  'higher  criticism  ' 
may  be  doubted,  but  he  placed  a  dozen  men  on  the  commission, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  fully  competent  to  the  task,  and,  at 
least,  established  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  Vatican  fairness  and 
openness  to  the  notions  of 'young  consciences.'  No  decisions, 
however,  emanated  from  this  learned  body,  but  Pius  had  a  better 
use  for  it;  he  winnowed  it  till  it  was  no  longer  a  learned  body, 
and  then  ordered  it  to  give  him  and  the  church  the  benefit  of  its 
views  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  reply  to 
the  question  whether  the  arguments  against  it  were  so  weighty  as 
to  counterbalance  'the  testimony  of  the  two  Testaments,  the  con- 
stant consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  constant  tra- 
dition of  the  church  itself,  and  the  internal  evidence,'  the  commis- 
sion said,  No.  Was  it  necessary  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  that 
the  whole  Pentateuch  should  have  been  written  by  Moses  him- 
self, and  could  he  not  have  employed  some,  or  even  many,  clerks 
and  yet  remain  the  redactor-in-chief — the  principal  inspired  au- 
thor? To  these  profound  suggestions  the  claque  replied  'nega- 
tive '  and 'affirmative.'  

"The  response  made  by  members  of  Pius's  Biblical  commission 
to  the  fourth  and  last  suggestion  put  before  them  will  illustrate  the 
functions  of  an  ecclesiastical  claque.  Can  it  be  assumed,  they  are 
asked,  without  substantially  destroying  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
that  during  the  long  course  of  the  centuries  certain  modifications 
may  have  crept  in,  additions  made  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
by  a  writer  expressly  thereto  inspired,  that  antiquated  phrases 
have  been  translated  into  more  modern,  etc.?  The  commission 
answers,  Yes,  salvo  Ecclesia  indicia.  When  the  answer  of  ex- 
perts or  of  independent  audiences  takes  this  form,  what  have  the 
experts  and  the  audiences  become  but  a  mere  claque  f  Secular  ex- 
perts constitute  a  species  of  laity  for  which  the  church  can  have 
no  possible  use  ;  if  they  are  employed,  it  can  only  be  pro  forma— 
in  substance  they,  too,  are  merely  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  claque. " 


Dr.  John  G.  Paton  writes  from  the  New  Hebrides  to  The  Malaysia  Message 
(Singapore)  a  story  of  barbarity  that  reads,  as  the  editor  says,  "more  like  a 
book  of  bygone  days  than  a  record  of  contemporaneous  happenings."  Some 
of  the  inland  tribes  were  recently  at  war,  and  three  native  Christians  volunteered 
to  go  inland  unarmed  and  plead  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  three  were 
shot,  however,  and  one  of  them  was  eaten  by  an  old  cannibal  chief  and  his 
people.  On  some  of  the  islands  the  fathers  sell  their  daughters  for  from  six 
to  twelve  large  hogs  apiece.  If  the  girl  tries  to  run  away,  her  master  brands 
her  with  burning  sticks,  or  burns  her  knees  with  hot  stones  till  she  becomes  a 
cripple  and  can  not  run  away  again.  "  When  Christianity  comes,"  adds  Dr. 
Paton,  "all  these  cruelties  are  at  once  put  down,  and  given  up,  not  only  among 
our  converts  and  all  who  join  them,  but  also  among  all  living  round  and  near 
them  whom  they  can  reach  and  influence." 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


MRS.  CRAIGIE'S   DISGUISES. 

MRS.  CRAIGIE  was  an  American  disguised  as  an  English 
woman,  a  Protestant  disguised  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
"a  woman's  soul  under  the  disguise  of  a  man's  name."  So  writes 
Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  in  The  North  American  Review 
(December  21),  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  this  novelist's 
nationality  was  "  wisely  held  in  check,"  as  was  also,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  her  literary  art,  the  faith  which  she  embraced  in  later  life. 
In  some  such  manner  as  she  remained  constant  under  her  other 
disguises,  says  Mr.  Howells,  "  she  was  always  a  Protestant,  tho 
she  had  put  on  Roman  Catholicism,  not  for  art's  sake,  but  for 
conscience'  sake." 

"The  temperament  of  her  fiction,"  he  asserts,  "was  Protes- 
tant, Puritan;  and  whether  she  held  her  hand  or  not,  she  never 
imparted  to  her  fiction  that  relish  of  Romanism  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  distasteful  to  the  Protestant  palate."  Her  sense 
of  delicacy,  which  might  be  called  patriotic  if  it  did  not  also  con- 
sider the  position  of  peoples  to  whom  she  was  not  native,  is 
thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Howells.  "Nothing of  our  national  advan- 
tage," he  says,  "  is  taken  of  the  English  who  people  her  scene; 
not  a  fellow  countryman  or  fellow  countrywoman  is  introduced  for 
their  disparagement  and  still  less  for  their  defeat. "  To  quote  fur- 
ther a  passage  which  indicates  her  claims  to  a  place  "  quite  defi- 
nitely her  own  " : 

"  In  her  joint  qualities  of  original  Presbyterian  and  final  Catho- 
lic, the  author  has  presented  what  seems  the  unpuritanized  nature 
of  the  English  world  better  than  almost  any  one  else.  She  has 
always  lived  in  this  world,  but  she  had  inherited  the  incapability 
of  being  of  it  which  is  the  birthright  of  us  disinherited  children  of 
it ;  and  when  she  had  once  felt  the  fact  that  it  has  a  social  rather 
than  a  personal  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  she  won  another  advan- 
tageous point  of  view  by  escaping  to  an  authority  under  which  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  religious  and  in  the  keeping  of  un- 
questionable agents.  It  was  a  very  curious  equipment  for  a 
novelist,  and  possibly  in  her  inherited  and  acquired  spiritual 
make-up  the  elements  were  fatal  to  the  artistic  balance  which  she 
obviously  wants. 

"  One  is  almost  persuaded  at  times  that  she  could  have  been 
the  great  artist  she  was  not,  if  she  had  not  been  hindered  by 
;auses  which  we  must  call  conscientious.  Put  her  conscience 
was  without  puritanic  provincialism ;  it  was  the  Puritan  con- 
science reconscienced  at  Rome.  It  did  not  oblige  her  to  pun- 
ish transgression  ;  it  did  not  always  suffer  her  to  do  so  ;  among 
problem-novelists  (for  in  a  sort  she  belonged  to  that  class)  she 
stands  almost  alone  in  letting  the  representation  of  the  case  suf- 
fice, and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  reader's  experience.  She  is  a 
moralist,  but  of  the  new  kind,  tho  she  is  no  more  unique  in  that 
kind  than  she  is  in  her  kind  of  novelist." 

In  England  she  had  a  more  ample  public  than  in  America,  Mr. 
Howells  tells  us;  and  the  reason  he  waggishly  suggests  is  that 
possibly  "  the  number  of  English  people  who  have  the  taste  for 
olives  is  larger  than  the  number  of  American  people  who  have 
it."     He  adds: 

"  They  must  have  noticed  something  strange  in  the  flavor  of  her 
mind,  something  exotic,  something  that  if  it  was  not  French  was 
certainly  not  English;  and  which  they  could  not  know,  as  we 
could,  for  American.  Even  of  us,  not  many  could  know  it;  per- 
haps her  history  could  alone  make  us  sure  of  her  quality.  Put 
she  had  elements  of  popularity  which  insured  her  prosperity,  her 
high  acceptance  with  the  public  that  likes  olives,  and  with  the  less 
limited  public  that  likes  to  have  it  thought  it  likes  them,  tho  it 
really  prefers  baked  beans,  with  fifty-seven  different  kinds  of 
pickles,  such  as  it  gets  in  the  fiction  canned  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
thousand  a  day.  With  this  simple-hearted  mass,  as  well  as  with 
her  more  sophisticated  following,  epigrams  go  a  very  long  way. 
especially  epigrams  about  love,  and.  as  I  have  intimated,  there  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  epigrams  about  love  in  Mrs.  Craigie's  stories, 
especially  in  the  earlier  and  poorer  ones." 


What  is  to  be  said  frankly  and  fully  concerning  her  perform- 
ance, concludes  Mr.  Howells,  is: 

"Tho  here  and  there  it  is  like  the  performance  of  this  or  that 
other,  it  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  original  literary  perform- 
ances of  our  Anglo-American  day.  Whether  it  is  on  the  major  or 
minor  scale  is  another  thing;  I  am  afraid  it  is  on  the  minor  scale. 
Mrs.  Craigie  had  the  strength  to  be  herself,  but  she  had  not  the 
fortune  to  fashion  others  in  her  likeness  ;  and  she  founded  no 
school,  or  even  formed  a  small  class." 


NATIONAL  MUSIC   BASED  ON  INDIVIDUALITY. 

THE  notion  that  "a  truly  national  art"  can  be  built  up  only  on 
folk-songs  is  dubbed  a  "ludicrous"  one  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck.  He  adds  that  it  is  time  to  drop  this  delusion,  and  look  for 
"  individuals  of  real  creative  power "  if  we  seek  to  establish  an 
"  American     branch      of 


HENRY   T.  FINCK, 

Who  thinks  a  national  music  should  be 
based  on  individuality  in  a  composer  rather 
than  on  folk-music. 


music."  He  points  out 
that  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  German  folk-song  in 
Wagner ,  yet  his  music 
"  is  great  and  it  is  Ger- 
man because  he  was  a 
great  German  individ- 
ual." Even  the  nation- 
alists among  the  great 
masters,  he  further  con- 
tends, such  as  Haydn, 
Chopin,  Grieg,  Dvorak, 
"  owe  their  position  in 
the  musical  world  much 
less  to  what  they  imbibed 
from  the  folk-music  of 
their  countries  than  to 
their  preeminent  individ- 
ualities. " 

The  experiments  of  Mr. 
Edward  MacDowell  and 
of  Anton  Dvordk  in  using 
the  Indian  and  negro  mel- 
odies as  the  basis  for  a 

national  music  are  cited  by  Mr.  Finck  as  examples  of  misguided 
effort.  He  thinks  that  MacDowell's  "own  creative  imagination 
would  have  easily  yielded  melodies  more  beautiful  in  themselves 
and  more  readily  adapting  themselves  to  thematic  elaboration  and 
orchestral  coloring"  than  the  folk-songs  upon  which  he  built  his 
"  Indian  Suite."  In  The  Outlook  (New  York.  December  n\  Mr. 
Finck  points  out  the  position  MacDowell  took  after  having  made 
attempts  to  use  the  Indian  material : 

"  It  is  significant  that  the  experiment  of  blending  red  and  white 
music  was  never  repeated  by  him  (except  in  a  short  piano  piece. 
'From  an  Indian  Lodge' — one  of  the 'Woodland  Sketches' — in 
which  original  and  aboriginal  strains  are  commingled  .  He  never 
indorsed  the  view— of  which  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  and 
Arthur  Farwell  are  at  present  the  most  eloquent  exponents— that 
a  great  American  temple  of  music  might  and  will  he  built  with 
Indian  songs  as  the  foundation-stones.  Nor  has  he  ever  counte- 
nanced the  widely  prevalent  opinion  that  negro  melodies  form  the 
only  other  possible  basis  of  a  distinctively  American  school  of 
music.  Dr.  Dvorak  adopted  this  view  when  he  first  came  to  New 
York  as  director  of  the  National  Conservatory  :  but  subsequently 
he  abandoned  it.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  negro  has  received 
credit  for  things  that  are  not  his.  What  is  really  unique  in  his 
music  is  an  inheritance  from  Africa,  wherefore  it  can  not  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  American  school  of  music;  while  the  rest  of  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  negro  or  plantation  song  is  partly  a  crazy- 
quilt  made  up  of  patches  of  tune  from  the  stores  of  European 
nations  (for  the  negro  is  as  imitative  and  quick  as  a  mocking-bird  >, 
and  partly  the  voice,  or  the  echo,  of  the  individual  genius  of 
Stephen  Foster,  a  writer  of  true  American  folk-songs,  the  best  ot 
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which  are  equal  to  any  German,  Italian,  French,  Irish,  or  Russian 
folk-music. 

"Foster's  songs  are  unmistakably  American — unlike  any  Euro- 
pean folk-songs.  If  an  unknown  one  from  his  pen  should  come  to 
light,  say,  in  a  remote  Turkish  village,  an  expert  would  say  to 
himself,  'That's  American,  that's  Foster.'  If,  therefore,  an 
American  composer  feels  inclined  to  write  a  symphony  or  a  suite 
based  on  melodies  borrowed  from  Stephen  Foster,  he  is  of  course 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  he  will  show  himself  a  greater  master 
by  creating  his  own  melodies;  and  his  music  will  be  none  the  less 
American,  provided  he  is  himself  sufficiently  individual  to  be  able 
— as  Foster  was— to  write  melodies  different  from  those  of  Euro- 
peans." 

Besides  Stephen  Foster,  the  only  other  real  individual  whom 
America  has  produced,  Mr.  Finck  seems  to  imply,  is  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell.  He  represents  our  "  art  music,"  this  critic  avers,  "as 
Foster  represents  the  folk-music."     To  quote  further: 

"I  would  recognize  a  new  piece  of  MacDowell's  anywhere,  as  I 
would  the  face  of  a  typical  American  girl  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
It  is  unlike  the  music  of  any  European  master,  and  it  has  on  every 
page  the  stamp  of  his  individuality  as  unmistakably  as  every  two- 
cent  stamp  has  the  face  of  Washington.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
European  influences  perceptible  in  it— the  influence,  particularly, 
of  Grieg,  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  representing  Norwegian,  Hunga- 
rian, and  German  art.  But  the  foreign  influence  in  his  composi- 
tions is  less  pronounced  than  it  is,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of 
Handel,  Gliick,  and  Mozart,  who  nevertheless  remain  Germans. 
What  constitutes  nationality,  musically  speaking,  is  very  difficult 
to  say.  There  is  an  impression  that  melody  is  the  Italian  element 
in  music,  harmony  the  German.  But  the  greatest  melodists  that 
ever  lived  were  Schubert  and  Wagner,  and  the  greatest  harmon- 
ists, apart  from  Bach,  Wagner,  and  Schubert,  are  the  Polish 
Chopin,  the  Hungarian  Liszt,  and  die  Norwegian  Grieg 

"  His  career  came  to  a  close  before  he  reached  his  forty-tourth 
year;  yet  he  has  written  enough  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
American  composers.  As  a  writer  for  orchestra  the  late  Profes- 
sor Paine  may  dispute  the  first  place  with  him,  and  Paine  also 
wrote  a  grand  opera  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  American  can 
for  a  moment  contest  his  supremacy  as  a  writer  of  songs  and  of 
pianoforte  sonatas  and  short  pieces.  In  these — particularly  the 
songs — he  ranks  with  the  great  masters  of  Europe — with  Schu- 
bert, Franz,  Grieg,  Chopin,  Schumann.  Anton  Seidl  ranked  him 
in  point  of  originality  above  Brahms." 


tends  to  render  them  beautiful,  and  they  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  pose  and  action  of  those  skilled  in  them  as  dancing  and 
calisthenics  are  supposed  to  impart." 


A  Scheme  to  Cultivate  the   Rhythmic  Sense.— 

Rhythmic  gymnastics  form  the  "  newest  wrinkle  in  musical  in- 
struction," says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun.  These  exercises, 
taken  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  music,  are  designed  to  "  im- 
part the  instinct  of  time  and  measure  in  which,  teachers  say,  the 
majority  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  even  those  who  have 
correct  ears  for  pitch,  are  lacking."  The  inventor  of  the  scheme 
is  Jacques  Dalcroze,  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva. 
Concerning  the  invention  we  read  the  following : 

"  Marching  is  the  basis  of  the  system.  Every  motion  of  the 
foot  corresponds  with  a  written  note.  The  professor  plays  the 
measure  ;  the  pupil  moves  his  feet  in  time  to  it.  When  the  meas- 
ure is  so  slow  that  the  whole  time  can  not  be  consumed  in  making 
a  step  to  each  note,  movements  of  the  arms  or  body  are  added  to 
fill  out  the  full  period  of  the  musical  beat. 

"Thus  the  form  of  melody  is  corporealized  in  the  learner.  At 
first  compliance  with  the  time  of  the  music  is  a  conscious  opera- 
tion ;  then  it  becomes  unconscious  or  mechanical  and  at  last  in- 
stinctive;  then  the  pupil  has  reached  the  point  where  musical 
notes  naturally  array  themselves  according  to  beats,  bars,  and 
measures,  and  will  spontaneously  be  played  or  sung  in  rhythm. 
Independence  of  movement  in  the  different  limbs  is  cultivated  in 
advanced  classes  by  teaching  the  pupils  to  beat  a  different  time 
with  each  hand,  as,  for  instance,  a  slow  march  with  the  right  and 
a  quick  waltz  with  the  left,  or  by  teaching  the  pupils  to  beat  with 
the  hand  a  different  measure  from  that  to  which  they  may  be 
walking  or  dancing.  Incidentally  the  system  develops  personal 
grace  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  ordinary  gymnastics,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  mere  exertions  of  force  without  regard  to  regularity 
cf  movement.     The  rhythmic  spirit  of  Mr.  Dalcroze's  exercises 


SHAW'S    DRAMATIC    HANDLING    OF    MEDICAL 

ETHICS. 

TV  l\  R.  BERNARD  SHAW,  with  his  customary  fresh  point  of 
IV  A  view,  has  been  the  first  to  see  the  dramatic  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  profession  of  a  physician.  His  latest  play,  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma."  seizes  upon  one  of  those  "moral  dilemmas" 
which  abound  in  the  profession,  and  from  which,  as  the  New 
York  Titnes  comments,  the  physician  in  real  life  is  only  saved  "  by 
the  unwritten  code  of  medical  ethics  which  has  grown  up  through 
the  practise  of  generations."  Mr.  Shaw  has  made  the  most  of  the 
newness  of  his  material  and  has  filled  the  stage  with  doctors. 
The  "situation,"  we  are  told,  "  turns  about  the  discovery  and  em- 
ployment of  a  vaccine  for  tuberculosis,  which,  if  used  with  proper 
regard  to  the  'opsonic  index,'  will  cure  the  disease."  The  play 
represents  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  only  enough  of  the  virus  has  so  far  been  pre- 
pared to  allow  of  the  inoculation  of  ten  cases.  These  cases  are 
being  carefully  selected  for  treatment  at  St.  Ann's  Hospital.  We 
continue  the  analysis  of  the  play  printed  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Now  appears  an  artist,  Dubedat  by  name,  and  his  beautiful 
wife.  At  any  rate  she  believes  she  is  his  wife,  but  as  the  artist  is. 
a  complicated  rascal  the  audience  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  this  fact. 
This  excellent  lady,  however,  adores  Dubedat  as  a  man  and  wor- 
ships him  as  an  artist.  He  is  dying  of  consumption.  Will  the 
pathologist  save  him?  At  first  he  refuses,  but  consents,  imprest 
with  her  appeal  that  altho  Dubedat  is  worthless  as  a  man  his 
achievements  as  an  artist  are  beautifying  and  instructing  the 
world.  Presently,  however,  the  pathologist,  finding  Dubedat  to 
be  an  impossible  combination  of  artist  and  blackguard,  a  sort  of 
up-to-date  Benvenuto  Cellini,  wonders  whether  his  life  is  after  all 
worth  saving  ;  whether  it  might  not  after  all  be  better  for  the  lady 
that  he  should  die  before  her  illusions  are  altogether  destroyed. 

"About  this  time  there  comes  to  the  pathologist  an  old  fellow 
practitioner,  a  good  man  morally,  but  of  no  special  influence  in 
the  world ;  he,  too,  has  developed  phthisis.  The  question  then 
arises,  shall  the  artist  be  cast  aside,  and  shall  his  place  among  the 
fortunate  ten  be  given  to  the  inconsequential  vEsculapian?" 

Another  element  now  enters  into  the  problem,  because  the  path- 
ologist discovers  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Dubedafs  wife. 
He  reflects  that  in  the  event  of  the  artist's  death  he  should  be  able 
to  marry  her.  Carried  away  by  this  hope  he  receives,  treats,  and 
cures  the  fellow  practitioner,  and  hands  the  artist  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  fashionable  physician  whom  he  knows  to  be  a 
wretched  bungler  in  practise. 

"  Dubedat  dies  on  the  stage  after  making  an  artistic  confession 
of  faith  and  after  securing  his  wife's  promise  to  marry  again  as 
speedily  as  may  be— because  the  idea  of  a  sorrowing  widow  has 
always  displeased  his  esthetic  senses. 

"There  is  an  epilog  in  which  the  pathologist  appears  asking  the 
widow  to  marry  him,  confessing  that  when  he  put  the  artist  in  the 
hands  of  his  fashionable  colleague  he  did  it  in  the  full  expectation 
that  the  man  would  die  ;  proposing  to  the  widow,  he  calls  himself 
the  dead  husband's  murderer.  The  lady  is  appropriately  shocked, 
but  her  reply  is  that  she  has  already  married  again." 

London  critics,  it  is  said,  are,  many  of  them,  "puzzled,  pro- 
voked, and  not  a  little  bored  "  by  Mr.  Shaw's  play.  Mr.  William 
Archer  says  in  the  London  Tribune  that  "up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  act  "  this  play  "  is  the  most  brilliant  thing  that  Mr.  Shaw 
has  done."  This  critic  declares  that  "  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act  it  is  daring,  original,  and  .  .  .  admirable";  but  he  blames 
the  playwright  for  allowing  the  characters  to  repeat  themselves 
after  that  point,  and  to  end  all  with  an  "absolutely  dull  "  epilog. 
Mr.  Walkley,  in  the  London  Times,  complains  that  the  dramatist  is 
continually  dropping  the  thread  of  his  play  in  order  to  start  a  fresh 
topic.      The  Westminster  Gazette  writes  this  of  the  play  : 

"  It  is  an  interesting,  chaotic,  amusing  work,  containing  a  passage 
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or  two  ringing  with  unexpected  sincerity,  and  in  the  scenes 
between  Jennifer  and  Ridgeon  there  are  fine  little  pathetic  touches. 
There  is  abundance  of  riotous,  satirical,  fantastic  humor  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctors.  One  may  pick  out  phrases  worthy  of 
quotation,  perhaps  :  'There  is  nothing  so  tragic  as  a  sick  doctor, 


THE    DEATH-SCENE  IN    SHAW'S   "THE   DOCTOR'S   DILEMMA." 

This  represents  the  scene  in  which  Louis  Dubedat,  the  dying  artist,  has  been  wheeled  into  his  studio 
to  be  interviewed.  The  figures  from  left  to  right  are:  the  reporter  (Mr.  Trevor  Lowe);  Cutler  Walpole 
(Mr.  James  Hearn),  surgeon,  who  has  made  a  fortune  by  cutting  away  his  patients'  nuciform  sacs;  Sir 
Colenso  Ridgeon  (Mr.  Ben  Webster),  the  great  authority  on  opsonins;  Mrs.  Dubedat  (Miss  Lillah  Mc- 
Carthy); Dubedat  (Mr.  Granville  Barker)';  Sir  Patrick  Cullin  (Mr.  William  Farren,  Jr.);  Sir  Ralph 
Bloom  field  Bonnington,  a  fashionable  physician  (Mr.  Eric  Lewis). 


COTTET,  THE  PAINTER  OF  BRITTANY. 

"DKITTANY  is  a  province  of  France  with  racial  and  natural 
U  characteristics  so  strongly  marked  and  so  susceptible  of 
artistic  treatment  that  a  school  of  painters  and  writers  has  arisen 
in  modern  days  devoted  to  its  interpretation. 
That  distinguished  man  of  letters,  .Mr.  Anatole 
Le  Braz,  now  making  a  lecture  tour  of  the 
larger  American  universities  and  colleges,  is 
one  of  the  authoritative  literary  interpreters  of 
Brittany,  of  which  he  is  a  native.  Recently 
his  "The  Land  of  Pardons"  has  appeared  in 
an  English  translation.  Foremost  among  the 
painters  of  this  land  is  Charles  Cottet.  who. 
tho  little  known  in  America,  ranks  among 
the  four  or  five  greatest  painters  of  France  to- 
day. "  Savage  "  and  "  terrible  "  are  the  words 
used  to  describe  this  country,  and  these  notes 
are  reproduced  in  Cottefs  work.  So  we  gather 
from  a  German  critic.  Carl  Lahm,  who  wiites 
in    Ueber  Land   n>i</  Meer  (Stuttgart  . 

Cottet,  we  are  told,  has  known  how  to  inter- 
pret "  the  sad  sternness  of  that  terrible  coast 
where  the  tides  of  America  beat  on  the  cliffs 
of  Armorica."  This  he  has  done  in  a  way  that 
"appeals  to  those  who  do  not  know  Brittany, 
because  he  opens  a  broad  view  on  the  real 
character  of  the  country  and  its  people."  With 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  worthily, 
Mr.  Lahm  has  this  to  say  of  Cottefs  power: 

"Artists  do  not  usually  grasp  the  full  strength  of  inspiration  to 
be  had  here.  It  needs  more  than  superficial  talent:  it  requires  a 
forceful  and  extraordinary  personality,  rich  alike  in  mind  and 
body,  to  interpret  in  terms  of  great  art  the  racial  characteristics 
of  these  people.  For  only  such  a  personality  can  comprehend 
even  the  merest  details  of  their  life;  how.  for  instance,  in  tilling 
the  soil,  they  kneel  on  the  sod  after  the  ancient  fashion.  Much 
more  is  there  need  of  such  a  personality  to  understand  the  bravery 
and  tragic  force  of  the   struggle   of  small  fishing-boats   between 


except  a  man  of  genius  who  is  not  a  man  of  honor.'  'It  is  das- 
tardly to  talk  to  a  doctor  about  death.*  'There  is  nothing  that 
places  a  man  so  clearly  in  society  as  being  an  anti-vaccinationist." 
'If  I  were  to  consider,'  says  the  out-of-fashion  physician,' whether 
my  smart-set  patients  are  worth  saving,  I  should  quote  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie,  and  say,  "better  dead."  '  " 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  strikes  out  the  most  startling  line  of  criti- 
cism by  instituting  a  comparison  between  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry 
James— certainly  a  novelty  in  literary  parallels.  The  new  Shaw 
play  reminds  "Max"  of  the  theme  of  Mr.  James's  first  novel, 
"  Roderick  Hudson."  Roderick,  "  Max  "  recalls  to  us.  "  went  about 
'using'  people  quite  unscrupulously,  taking  everything,  giving 
nothing  except  his  fascination,  and  caring  not  a  jot  how  much  dis- 
tress he  inflicted  on  the  people  around  him."  Louis  Dubedat,  says 
"Max,"  "  is,  essentially,  just  such  another  as  Roderick  Hudson." 
But  Mr.  Shaw,  the  critic  hastens  to  add.  "  is.  essentially,  not  just 
such  another  as  Mr.  Henry  James,"  the  reason  of  which  is  the  di- 
vergence of  the  "  Shavian  "  and  the  "Jacobean  "  minds  and  meth- 
ods. Hence  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  Mr.  James 
"the  hand  of  the  artist  is  held  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  the 
preacher";  in  Mr.  Shaw,  "the  preacher  is  ever  vocal."  The 
value  of  these  two  methods,  judged  by  the  effect  they  produce,  is 
shown  by  the  critic  of  The  Saturday  Review  as  follows  : 

"  Louis  Dubedat  scores  right  and  left.  He  is  always  scoring 
He  scores  even  under  the  shadow  of  death.  And  Mr.  Shaw  has. 
moreover,  been  as  anxious  to  make  his  death-bed  pathetic  as  was 
Dickens  to  make  Little  Nell's.  And,  where  Dickens  failed.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  succeeded.  The  pathos  here  is  real.  I  defy  you  not  to 
be  touched  by  it,  while  it  lasts.  But  I  defy  you.  when  it  is  over, 
to  mourn.  Even  if  the  curtain  fell  on  Dubedat' s  dying  breath, 
you  would  feel  that  his  death  was  a  good  riddance 

"  And  yet  we  have  never  ceased  to  mourn  Roderick  Hudson. 
He  was  a  selfish  brute,  but  he  cast  his  spell  as  surely  over  us  read- 
ers as  he  did  over  all  the  characters  in  the  book.  We.  too. 
would  have  gladly  sacrificed  ourselves  to  his  convenience rocks   an(i   foam<  and    tne   eternal   strife   of   stubborn  humanity 

"  When  I  said  that  Dubedat  was  'essentially  '  the  same  as  Rod-       against  nature,  in  a  monotonous  eternity  of  day  by  day  " 
erick  Hudson,  I   meant,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Shaw's  intention  had 

been  the  same  as  Mr.  James's.     But  Mr.  Shaw's  deep-rooted  dis-  U  is   the   monotony  of  this  constant  struggle  for  life  that  has 

gust  for  theunmoral  artist  has  prevented  him, despite  his  constant      made   the   peculiar  sternness  of  this  land.     Therein  Herr  Lahm 
efforts  at  fairness,  from  presenting  tliis  figure  worthily."  rinds   the  secret  of  the  strange  persistence  of  ancient  tradition 
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•  st.  John's  pi  r  • 
By  Charles  Cottet. 

Portraying  a  Catholic  festival,  with  ceremonies  of  undoubtedly  heathen 
origin,  and  giving  us  the  "sense  of  antiquity  of  tradition." 
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among  them.     Cottet,   we  are  told,  has  well  exprest   this.     We 
read  : 

"He  is  deeply  impregnated  with  sympathy  for  this  remnant  of 
the  older  Celts  who  in  such  a  home,  and  confronted  with  such 
austere  natural  conditions,  so  stern  and  insuperable,  will  not  and 
can  not  accustom  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  surrounding 
provinces  they  call  'foreign.'  " 

Perhaps  Cottet's  most  characteristic  picture,  and  certainly  one 
of  his  best,  giving  us  full  insight,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  this 
critic,  the  "  St.  John's  Fire."  Therein  we  find  the  austere  spirit 
more  dominant  in  the  seafaring  people,  who  have  a  harder  struggle 
than  among  the  country  folk,  who,  Herr  Lahm  points  out,  "gaze 
with  profounder  contentment  into  the  fire."  In  the  subject  of  this 
picture  we  have,  moreover,  the  sense  of  antiquity  of  tradition. 
We  quote  : 

"In  this,  one  of  his  best  paintings,  he  has  portrayed  for  us  a 
Catholic  festival,  with  ceremonies  of  undoubtedly  heathen  origin. 
He  gives  with  clearness  and  subtlety  its  full  value  to  his  distinc- 
tion between  the  sea  folk  and  the  country  people.  .  .  .  The  radi- 
ance of.  the  burning  timber  and  pitch  illuminates  the  careworn 
faces  with  their  impression  of  suffering,  hereditary  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  old  and  young  alike.  Sixteen  character- 
heads  of  masterly  execution,  a  complete  symphony  of  austerity, 
sorrow,  privation,  the  painter-philosopher  brings  into  the  light. 
By  the  delineation  of  the  relationship  between  childhood  and  re- 
signed old  age,  with  kindred  features  in  each  peculiarly  indicative 
of  interbreeding,  and  the  mixture  of  racial  vigor  with  degenera- 
tion, this  distinguished  work  of  technical  and  dramatic  power 
presents  a  wide  field  of  consideration  to  the  attentive  observer." 
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SHAKESPEARE  ON   TRIAL  IN    PARIS. 

ULIUS  C/ESAR"  has  been  performed  at  the  Odeon  thea- 
ter, in  Paris,  under  its  manager,  Antoine,  who  at  his  little 
Independent  Theater  two  years  ago  gave  so  sensational  a  per- 
formance of  "  King  Lear."  A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  commenting  upon  the  performance,  declares  that  "in  a 
country  without  a  Shakespearian  tradition"  so  "  fearlessly  to  face, 
and  triumphantly  to  solve,  the  problem  of  Shakespearian  repre- 
sentation is  a  fact  making  for  universal  culture."  The  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Antoine  is  hailed  as  a  (our  deforce  and  an  example 
to  English-speaking  producers,  for  the  play  was  presented  "  from 
the  very  first  Se  of  the  very  first  scene  to  the  very  last  line  of  the 
very  last  scene" — no  single  line  being  omitted  or  transposed. 
The  translation  is  described  as  close  and  literal,  fitting  "  like  tights 
to  the  body  of  the  phrase ;  the  form  is  there,  but,  alas,  the  bloom 
of  the  flesh  color  is  invisible."  "It  tackles  the  puns  and  stops  at 
nothing."  On  the  night  of  the  first  performance  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence came  over  the  Seine,  and  Shakespeare,  says  the  correspond- 
ent, was  "at  the  stake  and  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies." 
We  read  further : 

"  He  was  on  his  trial  before  one  of  the  most  representative  and 
brilliant  houses  that  Paris  can  assemble.  For  let  no  one  fancy  that 
Shakespeare,  prodigiously  as  he  has  loomed  over  the  French  hori- 
zon, has  ever  yet  been  thoroughly  acclimated  in  France.  He  is 
an  acquired  taste  here,  where  he  is  not  even  worse— namely,  an 
object  of  mere  snobbish  admiration.  It  does  not  follow  because 
Mr.  Antoine.  the  distinguished  actor-manager  of  the  Theatre  Na- 
tional de  l'Odeon,  has  a  passion  for  him  that  he  is  bound  to  tri- 
umph before  that  most  intelligent  of  audiences— but  how  preju- 
diced ar?d  .s:p';ci?,  ?.  one,  where  the  stage  is  in  question  !— a  Parisian 
first-night  house.  Triumphed  he  has.  however,  to-day  in  'Julius 
Caesar';  and  he  has  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Mr. 
louis  ae  vjramonx's  remarkably  literal  translation  all  the  magic 
of  the  utterance  has  evaporated  ;  all  the  rhythmic  elevation  of  the 
noble  verse  has  been  cut,  and,  by  the  relentless  caesura  of  a  foreign 
accent,  helpless  to  render  the  movement  of  the  original ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  really  nothing  remains,  save  the  splendid  pic- 
torialness  of  the  scenes,  the  beauty  of  contrasted  types  and  situa- 
tions and,  alas  !  the  terrible  Elizabethan  melodrama  of  the  final 
scenes  of  the  last  act  in  the  Plains  of  Philippi." 


SHOULD    MR.   YEATS    STOP   DREAMING? 

MR.  W.  B.  YEATS 'S  theory  of  poetry  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  aiding  him  in  producing  poems  of  constantly  increas- 
ing beauty.  So  thinks  a  writer  in  the  London  Times  (December 
14),  who,  assuming  that  this  must  be  taken  as  the  theory  of  the 
Celtic  revival, calls  it  the  "  passive  theory."  The  poet,  Mr.  Yeats 
contends,  "should  not  strive  or  cry,  but  should  lay  his  mind  open 
to  the  dreams  and  hints  of  perfection  that  are  always  wandering 
and  whispering  about  the  world."  If  that  perfection  is  unattain- 
able in  this  world,  so  much  the  better,  Mr.  Yeats  apparently  be- 
lieves; for  he  is  apt  to  make  the  heroes  of  his  dramas  men  with 
such  a  prepossession.  He  seems  to  hold,  observes  The  Times, 
that  "  the  will  of  the  poet  should  not  be  exercised  upon  life,  that 
he  should  sit  and  wait  for  the  dreams  to  come  to  him,  as  the  re- 
ligious mystic  sits  and  waits  for  holiness."  The  will  is  never  even 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry,  says  The  Times, 
and  "his  plays  are  very  interesting  and  often  beautiful  attempts 
to  make  drama  without  it."  The  detect  which  seems  to  grow  out 
of  these  omissions,  declares  this  writer,  is,  at  least  "  to  the  grosser 
Saxon  taste,"  that  "  there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  substance  " 
in  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry.  And  this  defect,  the  writer  contends,  is 
bound  to  increase  on  account  of  the  imperfect  theory  which  "  cuts 
the  poet  off  from  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  inspiration,  and 
from  many  of  the  joys  and  hopes  common  to  all  mankind."  We 
read  further : 

"One  can  not  but  think  that  these  dreams  of  the  unattainable 
ought  to  be  but  the  diversions  of  a  poet's  mind,  or  rather  moods 
that  should  come  to  him  without  being  courted  and  as  the  natural 
reaction  from  an  intense  interest  in  life  as  it  is.  Coming  so  they 
will  but  relieve  his  mind  of  the  pressure  of  facts  and  details,  or, 
like  a  great  wind,  blow  the  dust  and  litter  of  reality  out  of  it. 
But  Mr.  Yeats's  mind  seems  to  have  been  too  much  emptied  of 
detail  by  continual  dreaming,  and  this  emptiness  is  more  apparent 
in  his  plays  than  in  his  poems.  He  would  have  all  men  dreamers 
like  himself  ;  and  those  of  his  characters  who  are  not  dreamers 
are  put  to  shame.  In  one  of  these  plays,  'On  Baile's  Strand,'  he 
attempts  an  old  theme  of  action  and  tragic  mischance,  the  theme 
of  a  hero  who  kills  his  own  son  unwittingly  in  single  combat.  Yet 
even  here  the  tragic  conflict  sounds  very  faint  and  far  away,  as 
no  doubt  Mr.  Yeats  meant  it  to  sound.  Unfortunately  it  also 
seems  a  little  unreal." 

A  further  objection  which  the  writer  urges  against  Mr.  Yeats's 
plays  is  that  his  characters  talk  too  much.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
pointed  out,  his  plays  share  the  defect  of  "  nearly  all  modern  poet- 
ical plays."    The  writer  continues: 

"  Of  course  people  in  plays  must  talk  ;  but  the  great  dramatist 
has  the  art  of  making  them  seem  to  think  and  act  more  than  they 
talk,  whereas  the  characters  of  the  modern  poet,  who  makes  a 
play  for  the  opportunities  it  gives  him  to  write  poetry,  seem  to  do 
nothing  but  talk  all  the  time.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  they 
will  talk  about  themselves  and  not  about  the  play;  and  Mr. 
Yeats's  characters  have  this  failing.  Cuchulain,  the  fierce,  rest- 
less hero  of 'On  Baile's  Strand,' is  always  talking  about  himself ; 
so  is  Seanchan  in  'The  King's  Threshold  ' ;  so  is  Forgael  in  'The 
Shadowy  Waters.'  They  all  talk  very  charming  poetry;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  created  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  act. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  plays  the  poetry  seems  to  be  courted  or  contrived 
and  not  to  issue  naturally  out  of  the  plot.  This  is  a  defect  that 
one  would  overlook  in  most  writers  ;  but  not  in  Mr.  Yeats,  whose 
earlier  poems  promised  such  great  things.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  he  now  seems  to  be  realizing  that  promise.  He  writes  too 
often  like  a  poet  who  is  exhausting  his  experience  of  life  rather 
than  enriching  it.  His  theory  of  poetry  must  be  tested  by  his 
practise,  and  if  his  imagination  seems  to  be  starved  on  dreams, 
then  we  may  conclude  that  it  needs  a  change  or  variety  of  diet." 

The  writer  thinks  "  it  is  time  that  Mr.  Yeats  put  off  some  of  his 
other-worldliness  and  listened  rather  to  the  voices  of  men  than  to 
the  voice  of  the  wind  among  the  reeds;  for  the  wind  seems  to 
have  little  more  to  tell  him,  and  the  voices  of  men  could  tell  him 
many  things  profitable  to  his  imagination." 
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The  author  of  this  volume  of  romances 
is  popular  in  France  and  is  growing  in 
favor  in  this  country.  The  two  volumes 
on  "La  Grande  Mademoiselle"  were  so 
well  received  that  the  publishers  have 
been  encouraged  to  bring  out  the  present 
work,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  versatility  and  grace  of 
the  author's  style.  The  royal  ladies  whose 
careers  are  here  vividly  described  are  Marie 
Mancini,  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  Duchess 
of  Maine,  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and 
"An  Arab  Princess." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  this 
group  was  Marie  Mancini,  the  famous 
and  beautiful  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
Her  beauty  alone  would  have  given  her 
preeminence  at  court,  but  in  addition  to 
personal  charms  she  was  gifted  with 
intellectual  powers.  She  was  beloved  by 
Louis  XIV.,  for  whom  she  had  a  genuine 
affection,  and  it  was  owing  largely  to  her 
efforts  that  the  roi-solcil  could  lay  claim  to 
a  certain  amount  of  learning.  She  taught 
him  Italian,  read  poetry  to  him,  and  im- 
bued him  with  a  taste  for  knowledge. 

Great  personages  appear  frequently  in 
the  pages  of  these  delightful  memoirs:  the 
youthful  Voltaire.  Frederick  the  Great,  Phi- 
lippe of  Orleans,  Louis  XV.,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Descartes, 
Augustus  the  Strong  of  Poland,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits  from 
authentic  sources  of  all  the  important 
personages  who  figure  in  the  memoirs. 

Beard.  Lina  and  Adelia  B.  Things  Worth  Doing 
and  How  To  Do  Them.  Illustrated.  1 21110,  pp, 
xvi-444.      New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     82. 

Blackmore,  R.  D.  Lorna  Doonc.  Illustrated. 
nmo,  pp.  xxxvi-766.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  80 
cents. 

Bowen,  Marjorie.  The  Viper  of  Milan  A  Tale 
of  Lombardv.  nmo,  pp.  xii-362.  New  York: 
McClure,   Phillips    &  Co.     S1.50. 

The  author  of  this  novel  is  an  English 

girl   of   sixteen.     Naturally   so   precocious 

a  performance  has  attracted  considerable 

attention.      The    publishers    have    made    a 

point  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  novelist 

and  have  introduced  the  story  with  a  very 

laudatory    preface.      Ignoring    the    adage 


that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  they  assure 
the  reader  that  "The  Viper  of  Milan" 
measures  up  to  all  the  difficult  require- 
ments of  the  historical  novel. 

The  epoch  with  which  the  novel  deals 
is  probably  the  most  dramatic  in  modern 
history.  The  exploits  of  the  petty  Italian 
despots  shown  against  the  lurid  back- 
ground of  the  Renaissance  furnish  a 
plethora  of  dramatic  incident  for  the 
writer  of  romance.  It  is  evident  that 
the  young  author  has  saturated  her  mind 
with  the  history  of  this  period,  and  if  her 
narrative  is  at  times  marked  with  an 
overabundance  of  naivete"  it  is  none  the 
less  interesting  for  that,  and  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  described  as  a  creditable 
performance  for  one  so  young.  The  story 
of  the  final  triumph  of  Visconti's  diabolical 
genius  is  told  with  spirit,  and  the  tangled 
plot  which  runs  through  the  tale  is  well 
handled.  The  novel  is  more  notable, 
however,  for  its  promise  of  future  achieve- 
ment than  for  its  intrinsic  merit. 

Brooks,  Amy.  Randy's  Loyalty,  and  Dorothy 
Dainty  in  the  City.  With  illustrations  by  the 
author.  Two  books.  i2mo,  pp.  256-239.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co.     $1  each. 

Buffum,  George  T.  Smith  of  Bear  City.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  xiii-24S.  New  York:  Ti.e 
Grafton  Press.     Si. so. 

Connor,  Ralph.  The  Doctor  A  Tale  of  the 
Rockies,  nmo,  pp.  399.  New  Y<>rk:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     Si. so. 

The  qualities  that  have  given  this  author 
popularity  are  stamped  deeply  upon  his 
latest  work.  In  "The  Doctor"  we  meet 
with  the  same  passionate  love  of  nature, 
the  same  rugged  ideals  of  morality,  the 
same  breezy,  optimistic  outlook  upon  life, 
that  we  find  in  Ins  former  novels.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  story  is  clear  and  pure, 
and  the  characters  are  alive  with  the  life 
of  an  untainted  race. 

The  opening  scenes  depict  a  type  of 
Western  country  life  that  deserves  to  be 
studied  by  novelists.  Barney  Boyle,  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  line  manly  character 
who  wins  the  reader  from  the  first.  There 
is  almost  an  epic  flavor  in  the  description 
of  the  manly  young  reaper  as  he  sways  to 
and  fro  with  the  grace  of  the  mower's 
stride,  laying  an  even  swath  in  his  path. 
Such  scenes  are  growing  rarer  day  by  day 
and  will  soon  be  memories.  The  sturdy 
mowers  are  being  driven  off  from  the  hay- 
fields  by  the  ugly,  clattering  mowing-ma- 
chines. 

Perfectly  as  he  seems  to  fit  the  part 
physically,  Barney  has  higher  ambitions 
than  to  be  a  farmer  all  his  life.  Science, 
in  the  person  of  bluff  old  Dr.  Ferguson, 
has  fascinated  him,  and  he  secretly  de- 
termines    to     become     a     physician.      The 


old  man  agrees  to  help  him  and  lends  him 
his  books.  The  young  man's  struggle  to 
reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  that  beset  him,  his 
college  days  and  romance,  and  his  final 
triumph  and  professional  work  among 
the  men  of  the  plains  constitute  a  narrative 
that  throbs  with  human  interest. 

Creighton,  Louise.  Heroes  of  European  History. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xii-196.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

Curtis,  Isabel  Gordon.  The  making  of  a  House- 
wife. With  sixty-eight  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  author,  nmo,  pp.  xii-170.  New- 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  Real  Soldiers  of 
Fortune.      Illustrated,      nmo,  pp.  233.      New  V 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      Si. so  net. 

This  book  may  be  called  a  living  illus- 
tration of  the  old  saying  that  truth  is  of- 
ten stranger  than  fiction.  The  exploits 
and  adventures  of  these  real  Soldieis  of 
Fortune  are  not  a  whit  less  interesting  or 
astonishing  than  those  of  Mr.  Harding's 
ideal  Soldier  of  Fortune.  Indeed  there  are 
incidents  in  the  careers  of  the  modern 
condotticri  which  probably  have  never  I 
rivaled  by  imaginary  swash-buckl< 

The  men  whose  stirring  adventures  are 
related  by  Mr.  Davis  are:  Gen.  William 
Walker,  Baron  Harden-IIickey.  General 
Maclver,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 
Capt.  Philo  Xorton  McGiffen,  and  Major 
Burnham. 

If  Maclver  seems  to  have  stepped  out 
of  the  pages  of  "The  Three  Guardsmen." 
Baron     Harden-Hickey     belong  the 

"Arabian  Nights."  He  is  the  Man  Who 
Made  Himself  King.  He  proclaimed  him- 
self James  the  First  of  Trinidad  and  Baron 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Flagler,  the  American  mil- 
lionaire, and  for  a  time  kept  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe  in  hot  water  by  his  pre- 
posterous claims. 

Downs,    Mrs.    George    Sheldon.      S: 
A  story  of  high  ideals.      Illustrated. 
New  York:  G.  \V.  Dillingham  Co. 

Eaton.    Seymour.     The   Roosevelt   Bears:     Their 
Travels  and   Adventures       Illustrated   by  V.   V 
Campbell.      Folio,   pp.    iSS.      Philadelphia:     Edward 
Stern    &   Co.      $1.50. 

BgglestOIl,  dry.      Jack       Shelby:      A 

Story    oi    the    Indiana    B 

G.  W.  Pickncll.  nmo.  pp.  viii-338.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee   &  Sh<  $1.50. 

Ellis,  Edward  S.  River  and  Jungle.  Illus- 
trated. Philadi  John 
C.  Wis 

Emanuel      Walter.  The        -                War      V. 

numerous   illustraf.  I  into 
x    .'4         New  V 

I     ila.   Anthony.  Polar  Ice.     With 
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illustrated  record  of  polar  i  tplorations 
since  Nansen's  bocks.  It  is  the  stoi 
the  two  years  spenl  above  the  8ist  par- 
allel by  the  second  Ziegl<  r  polar  expedition, 
and  in  features  of  dramatic  and  sensa- 
tional interest  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  r<  - 
cent  work  of  adventure  in  the  north. 

The  Ziegler  polar  expedition  sailed 
north  from  Trondhjem,  Norway,  in  June, 
1903.  It  was  in  personal  charge  of  An- 
thony Fiala.  Altho  the  expedition  failed 
of  its  object  through  a  series  of  unprece- 
dented accidents,  it  did  not  return  without 
results,  and  its  unique  experiences  and 
newly  acquired  knowledge  will  be  of  much 
value  to  future  explorers. 

After  fighting  its  way  through  the  heavy 
ice  of  the  British  Channel,  the  America 
gained  the  open  Victoria  Sea,  thus  attain- 
ing the  highest  point  north  reached  by 
the  expedition.  Returning  thence  to  Tip- 
litz  Bay,  the  party  found  the  tent  and  the 
traces  left  by  the  expedition  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Abruzzi  in  the  winter  of  1899. 
Here  also  was  found  a  large  cache  of 
food-stores  in  good  condition. 

This  locality  was*  selected  for  winter 
quarters,  and  the  work  of  unloading  the 
cargo  began.  In  Tiplitz  Bay,  which  is 
described  as  a  place  of  many  storms,  the 
adventures  and  perils  of  the  party  began  in 
earnest.  In  November  the  crew  looked  on, 
helpless,  at  the  destruction  of  the  ship. 
A  storm  was  at  its  height  and  a  sea  of 
ice  in  motion  was  bearing  down  on  the 
devoted  America.  Huge  boulders  of 
ice  were  flung  high  in  air  and  were  seen 
to  descend  upon  the  ship,  crushing  it  as 
tho  it  were  an  egg-shell.  The  loss  of  the 
vessel  was  a  fatal  blow,  entailing  many 
additional  perils  and  sufferings.  From 
this  time  onward  the  story  becomes 
doubly  interesting  and  at  times  thrilling. 
The  illustrations,  many  in  color,  are  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  book. 

Fleming,   Hon.  Wm.  H.      Slavery  and  the  Race 
Problem   in  the   South.     With  special   reference  to 
the    State    of   Georgia.     Address   of.     8vo,    pi>. 
Boston:  Dana  Estes   &  Co. 

Fowler,     Nathaniel     C,     Jr.     Starting     in     Life. 
What  each  Calling  Offers  Ambitious  Boys  and  Voting 
Men.     Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.      i2mo, 
xxiv-411.     Boston    Little,   Brown    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Fuller,  Alfred  J.  In  Storyland.  Original  Pic- 
tures, Stories,  and  Verses  by  various  authors.  Illus- 
trated by  various  artists.  Square  8vo,  pp.  144. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Garrod,  H.W.  Religion  of  All  Good  Men.  i2mo 
pp.  xu-256.     New  York:  McClure,  Phillips    &  Co. 

GelUbrand,  Emma.  Why  the  Robin's  Breast 
is  Red.  Illustrated  and  decorated  by  M  Lewis 
umo,  pp.  96.     New  York:   Fleming  H.   Re  veil  Co. 

75  cents  net. 

Genung,  John  Franklin.  The  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture   of    Wisdom    tin      the    Light     of    To-dav:     A 

J/S,1-1165^-  „  I2m°.  PP-  xxii-409.     Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin    &  Co.     $2. 

Giddings,  Franklin  H.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  [Edited 
by],  professor  of  sociology  in  Columbia  University 
Readings  in  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sociology 
i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-553.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.60. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  au- 
thor's object  has  been  to  offer  the  be- 
ginner in  sociological  studies  significant 
examples  of  the  main  facts  of  social 
evolution.  The  selections  cover  a  wide 
field  and  show  extensive  and  patient 
research.  The  greater  part  of  these  would 
probably  be  unavailable  for  the  general 
student  were  he  obliged  to  go  to  the 
sources  himself.  Among  the  selections 
the  reader  encounters  many  which,  stri 
speaking,  are  "unhistorical,"  but  these, 
as  the  author  indicates  in  his  preJ 
possess  historical  value  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    He     considers     that     folk-lore 


legends,  etc..  while  not  to  be  accepted  as 
actual  accounts  of  the  events  related  are 
faithful  pictures  of  the  society  as  a  whole, 
and  often  have  great  value. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  society.  At  the  present 
stage  of  the  science,  as  we  learn,  there  are 
•  competing  conceptions  of  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  society:  the  organic  and 
the  psychological  conception.  The  organic 
conception  assumes  that  the  group  of 
individuals  living  and  working  together 
is  the  true  or  typical  society,  and  that  it 
is  as  much  a  unit}'  as  the  animal  or 
vegetal  body. 

In  Part  Second  of  the  book,  Professor 
Giddings  deals  with  the  elements  and  struc- 
ture of  society.  Here  hip  observations  and 
selections  are  very  practical,  the  subject 
being  treated  under  the  following  heads: 
"The  Social  Population,"  "The  Social 
Mind,"  "Social  Organization,"  and  "The 
Social  Welfare."  The  final  chapters  con- 
tain the  author's  views  on  the  ultimate 
value  of  social  organization.  He  asserts 
that  its  supreme  result  and  test  of  effi- 
ciency are  the  development  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  social  man. 

Hamilton,  Joseph.  The  Spirit  World,  nmo, 
pp.  274.     New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $i.so. 

Hawtrey,   Valentma:   A  Romance    of   Old  Wars. 
i2mo,    pp.    312.      New    York:    Henrv     Holt    &   Co 
$1.50. 

Holt,  L.  Emmett,  M.D.  The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Children.  Revised  fourth  edition.  Square 
i6mo,  pp.  190.      New  York:  D.  Applet  on   &  Co. 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.  Great  Fortunes:  The 
Winning;  The  Using.  i2mo,  pp.  85.  New  York: 
McClure,  Phillips    &  Co.     Si  net. 

Knowles,  Robert  E.  The  Undertow:  A  Tale 
of  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea.  i2ino,  pp.  403.  New- 
Fleming  H.   Revell  Co.     Si. 50. 

I. add,  Horatio  Oliver.  Chunda:  A  Story  of 
the  Navajos.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-257. 
New  York:  Eaton    &  Mains.      Si. 25. 

Maeterlinck,      Maurice.     The      Swarm.     [From 
"The  Life  of  a  Bee."]      Translated  by  Alfred  S- 
Frontispiece   and   decorations    by  Anthony    Euwer. 
i2mo,    pp,     113.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead     &    Co. 
$1.20. 

Masson,   Tom.     The   Von    Blumers.     Illustrated 
by    Bayard     [ones.      i2ino,     pp.     ^o.      New     \ 
Moffat.   Van!    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Masson's  novel  fairly  bubbles  with 
humor  of  the  quiet  kind,  but  nonetheless 
effective  because  of  its  homeliness  and 
truth  to  nature.  The  innocent  humors 
of  matrimony  are  the, subject.  The  plot 
is  of  the  slightest,  or  rather  there  is  no 
plot  at  all,  the  interest  of  the  story  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  art  with  which 
the  every-day  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
young  matrimonial  pair  are  told. 

The  troubles  of  the  Von  Blumers  begin 
during  the  period  of  courtship.  Charlotte 
naturally  wants  a  "swell"  wedding,  but 
the  prospective  groom  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  that  ordeal  and  insists  upon  a 
"quiet  affair."  There  ensues  a  quarrel 
that  almost  wrecks  the  bark  of  matrimony 
before  it  is  launched.  The  man  capitu- 
lates, of  course,  and  all  goes  well.  Fast 
married,  the  young  pair  enter  upon  a 
series  of  domestic  adventures  which 
furnish  the  author  material  for  much 
delightful  humor.  A  worldly-wise  old 
uncle,  Major  Buddway,  a  sort  of  modern 
Major  Pendennis,  adds  zest  to  the  story. 
Full  of  saws  and  wise  modern  instances, 
he  is  the  oracle  to  be  consulted  on  all 
occasions  that  call  for  nice  discrimination. 
He  is  a  sort  of  portly  guardian  angel  for 
the  young  married  pair,  and  when  his 
advice  is  followed  all  goes  happily.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  there  is 
much  innocent  entertainment  in  this  thor- 
oughly wholesome  book. 


Miller,    Elizabeth.      Saul   of   Tarsus:     A   Tale   of 
Early  Christians.     With  illustrations  by  Andre 
dgne.      i2mo,      pp.      442.     Indianapolis:      The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     Si. 50. 

The  epoch  of  nascent  Christianity  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  tempting 
fields  for  the  novelist.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  dramatic  incident  and  his- 
torical color  within  easy  reach,  and  the 
characters  are,  so  to  speak,  ready-made. 
All  that  the  novelist  has  to  do  is  to  trans- 
fer these  figures  of  living  history  to  his 
pages  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
At  first  blush  the  task  seems  easy.  In 
reality  it  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  world. 
This  feat  is  accomplished  successfully  only 
by  a  master  hand. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  her  period  and,  as  far 
as  historic  truth  is  concerned,  there  is 
little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  novel. 
It  is  a  pity  that  as. much  can  not  be  said 
of  the  style.  This  has  been  purposely 
given  an  archaic  flavor,  and  too  often 
resembles  a  tour  de  force.  It  is  lacking 
in  life,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  often 
flags.  Nevertheless,  there  are  interesting 
episodes  in  the  book,  such  as  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Stephen  the  first  Christian 
martyr,  the  description  of  Alexandria  with 
its  population  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Jews,  the  account  of  the  Nazarene  com- 
munity, and  the  famous  miraculous  ep- 
isode of  Saul  on  the  Damascus  road. 
The  illustrations,  by  Andre"  Castaigne,  are 
characteristic  and  true  to  the  text. 

Nelson's  Encyclopedia.  Everybody's  Book  of 
Reference.  In  12  volumes.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore 
Colby  and  George  Sandeman.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Vol.  VIII  Mart  to  Numid.  8vo,  pp.  017.  New 
York:  Thomas  Nelson    &  Sons. 

Pickering,  Sidney.  The  Basket  of  Fate,  nmo, 
pp.  343.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Bailie.  Thalassa.  i2mo,  pp. 
352.     New   York:    Brentano's.     Si-so. 

Richards,      Laura      E.      [Editor].     Letters    and 

Journals    of    Samuel    Gridley    Howe.     Vol.    I.     The 

Greek    Revolutii  n.     With   notes   and   a   preface  by 

F       B       Sanborn.      Pp.     xviii-419.     Boston:     Dana. 

&  Co.      S3. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  better  identified 
by  the  present  generation  as  the  husband 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  a  young  and 
ardent  American,  just  starting  out  in  his 
profession  as  a  physician  in  Boston, 
when  Ins  imagination  was  fired  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Greek  nation  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Turkey.  It  is  probable  that 
the  example  of  Byron,  and  the  spell  cast 
by  classic  Greece,  had  much  to  do  with 
his  decision  to  go  and  fight  with  them. 
H  emailed  from  America  late  in  1824  and 
joined  the  Greek  patriot  army  as  a  sur- 
geon. His  experiences  are  recorded  in 
this  volume,  which  forms  only  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  a  man  noted  as  a  philan- 
thropist and  founder  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind'  at  Boston.  The  letters  and 
journal  are  written  in  a  spirited  fashion, 
but  are  lacking  in  notable  incident,  and 
deal  with  few  personalities  who  are  of 
interest  to  any  except  special  students  of 
this  period  of  European  history. 

One  exception  may  be  found  in  the 
narrative  of  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Trelawny,  the  swash-buckler  friend  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.  The  account  given 
by  Dr.  Howe  of  that  event,  derived  from 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Whit- 
combe,  one  of  the  principals  in  the  affair, 
differs  in  some  respects  from  Trelawny 's 
own  story  in  his  "Recollections  of  the 
Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron."  Such 
divergence,  however,  by  no  means  im- 
peaches the  veracity  of  Dr.  Howe. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

By   the   (Jravf   of  Shelley. 

By  Giosik  Cardvcci. 

(Translated  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page.) 

The  Nobel  Prize  was  given  this  year  to  Carrhicn 
■who  has  just  passed  his  seventieth  birthday,  and 
also  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  appointment 
to  the  professorship  of  belles  lettres  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  which  he  still  holds.  "He  stands 
unquestionably  as  the  chief  living  poet  of  Italy," 
says  The  Independent  (New  York,  December  13), 
"and  among  the  three  chief  living  poets  of  Europe 
perhaps  the  first," 

Vain  is  the  present  hour;  it  strikes,  and  is  gone  in 
the  striking; 
Only  the  Past  is  fair,  only  in  Death  is  Truth. 

Radiant  Clio   touches   the   pca'.s  of  the  ages,   fleet- 
footed, 
Stops  but  to  sing,  then  flies,  opening  heavenward 
wings. 

Under  her  flight  spreads  wide,  dim-lighted,  the 
world-graveyard! 
Shining  full  on  her  face,  see"   the    new   century's 


Songs!  O  songs  of  my  youth,  O  thoughts  and  dreams 
of  my  boyhood, 
Fly   in   your   freedom   forth,   seeking    the   ancient 
loves , 

Fly  through  resplendent  skies,  till  you  find  the  radi- 
ant island  • 
Shining     afar    in     the    seas^Island    of    Fancy's 
dream. 

Fair-haired,   tall,   with   their  spears  in   their  hands. 
Achilles  and  Siegfried 
Singing  wander  beside  shores  of  resounding  seas 

Thither  Ophelia,  fled  from  her  lover,  brings  fli 
to  Siegfried; 
Saved  from  the  sacrifice,  Iphcgcneia  comes. 

Under  a  greening  oak  stand  Hector  and  Roland  to- 
gether; 
Durandal  by  their  side,  gleaming  with  gems  and 
gold, 

Shines  in  the  sun;   Fair  Aude  unstirring  watches  her 
hero, 
While   Andromache  calls,   back    to  her  breast,   her 
child. 

Lear  of  the  lion  locks,  and  CEdipus,  wandering  dim- 
eyed, 
Kings  and  exiles  both,  tell  of  their  destined  fates; 

Pious  Cordelia  calls:   "Ah,  sweet  Antigone,  hither! 
Come,  my  sister  of  Thebes — sing  we  peace  to  our 
sires." — 

Helen,  Isolde,  together  go  dreaming  in  shade  of  the 
myrtles, 
Softly  their  locks  of  gold  shine  in  the  sunset  glow; 

Helen   watches   the   sea-waves   still;  King   Mark    to 
Isolde 
Opens   his   arms — her    head    falls    on   his    flowing 
beard. 

Clytemnestra  is  standing,   by   waxes   that   gleam   in 
the    moonbeams, 
Close   to  the   Scottish   Queen;  swiftly   their  white 
arms  plunge 

Deep  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  shrinks  back  in  a  shud- 
dering horror, 
Swollen    and    crimsoned    with    blood;    echoes    of 
weeping  resound. 

Island  afar  from  the  ways  of  our  mortal  duress  ami 
labor. 
Isle  of  fair  women  dead,  isle  of  the  heroes  of  old. 


To  Wash  Ostrich  Feathers: 

Make  a  suds  of  Ivory  Soap  and  lukewarm  water, 
dip  the  feather  in  and  draw  it  through  the  hand  a 
few  times.  If  very  dirty  wash  through  two  suds, 
then  rinse  through  several  howls  of  clear  water. 

When  clean  draw  through  the  hand  until  almost 
dry,  then  place  it  on  the  thigh  and  slap  it  with  the 
hand  to  bring  it  out  fluffy. 

It  takes  some  practice  to  do  this,  but  bv  ex- 
perimenting with  a  poor  feather  the  proper  way  to 
handle  a  good  one  can  soon  be  learned. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncomMned    alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


The  only  ash  can  that   won't 
dent — break — start  a  hre. 

Witt's  Ash  Can 

is  infinitely  stronger  than  the  smooth,  soldered,  metal  cans 
which  dent  every  time  the  ash  man  bangs  ihem  against  his 
Cart,  and  which  in  time  split  open  at  the  soldering. 
"Witt's  ash  can  is  not  soldered. 

It  is_#j«£r<r\-ind  riveted  and  heavy  steel  Kinds,  riveted  around  the  top 
and  bottom,  increase  its  strength.     It  has  close-fitting  lid  and  is 

The  best  is  always  imitated  the  onlv  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
Witt's  is  to  look  for  the  word  Witt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  15  .  \:;  inches;  N<  :. 
18x25 ;  No.  3,20^x25.     Witt's  Pail,  N   .  -.  5  gal!     - 

No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor  proof 
(close-fitting  lid.) 

Ask  at  the  stores  fur  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom.     "Known  h\  the  yellow  label." 

If  not  on  sale  in  vour  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it.  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cirtci  nnati,  O 


Readers  of  Tin:  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You  get  a  car 
as  scientifically  designed 
and  as  perfectly  finished  as  if  the 
reputation  of  this,  the  greatest  auto- 
mobile establishment  in  the  world, 
depended  upon  that  one  car. 

This  painstaking  care  dominates  to 
the  smallest  details  of  Cadillac  construc- 
tion— in  the  engine  it  is  so  apparent 
that  the  minutely-accurate  finish  of  this 
vital  part  has  made  it  a  signal  triumph 
in  automobile  manufacture. 

The  Cadillac  Runabout  and  Light 
Touring  Car  are  fitted  with  our  won- 
derful single-cylinder  engine,  to  which 
the  dependability  and  remarkably  low 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  models 
are  chiefly  attributable.  By  its  great 
power,  speed  and  hill-din- bing  ability, 
this  engine  proved  itself  so  worthy  in 
thousands  of  cars  during  the  past  four 
years  that  it  will  be  used  in  1907  prac- 
tically without  change — a  fact  which 
alone  places  the  serviceableness  of  this 
year's  cars  beyond  question. 

Don't  fail  to  get  a  demonstration-1- 
you  will  be  surprised  how  great  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  "Car  that  Climbs." 

Model  K  Runabout-  10  h.  p.;  neat,  trim 
Victoria  body;  30-inch  wheels..  .$800. 

Model  M  Light  Touring  Car  Illustrated 
below— 10  h.  p.;  graceful  straight  line 
body $950. 

Model  H  Four-cylinder,  30  h.  p.  Tour- 
ing Car $2,500. 

Model  G— Four-cylinder,  20  b.  p.  Tour- 
tag  Car $2,080. 

All  prices  F.  0.  B.  Detroit; 
lamps  not  included. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  fully  illustrated 
Booklet  A  D,  also  address  of  nearest  dealer. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR 
Detroit,  Mieh. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


CO. 


5% 


YOVR  IDLE  MONEY 
> SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the 
funds  you  expect  to  have  use  for  later, 
they  may  be  invested  with  this  Company, 
withdrawn  when  you  wish.  We  pay  you 
earnings  for  every  day  and  can  handle  such 
temporary  investments  as  profitably  for 
you  as  more  permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  »1, 750,000. 

Established  13  years. 
Ranking  l)ept.  SuperTision. 

Let  us  send  you  further 
and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, with  endorsement  of 
thosewhom  wehave  served. 

Industrial  Havings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  lildir.,  Ilrnadwav,        New  Yorfc 


Isle   of   the   Poets'    The   sea  foams  white  with   its 
breakers  about  thee, 
Unknown  birds  fly  past,  cutting  a  violet  sky. 

Thither  no  poet  ever  of  moderns  came  o'er  the  dim 
seas, 
Save  it  were  Shelley,  thou — spirit  of  Titan  power 

Shrined  in  a  girl -like  form!   from  the  close  embraces 
of  Thetys 
Sophocles   snatched  thee  perchance,   to   join  the 
heroical  choir. 

Heart  of  hearts,   cor  cordium,  over  this  grave  that 
enfolds  thee 
Full-blown      Springtime      sheds      fragrance      and 
warmth  and  light. 

Heart  of  hearts,  the  sun,  our  sacred  father,  enwra'ps 
thee 
Close  in  his  radiant  love,  poor  dumb  heart  of  our 
hearts. 

Winds  of  imperial  Rome  are  astir  in  the  cypresses 
round  thee; 
Where  art  thou,  our  bard — bard  of  a  world  made 
free? 

Where  art  thou? — Dost  hear  me? — I  look  through 
gathering  tear-drop^ 
Past  the  Aurelian  Wall,  over  the  darkening  plain. 


To  Swinburne. 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 

Eloquent  master,  thy  melodious  rage 
Our  latter  song  may  not  aspire  to  reach, 
Our  eyes  beheld  the  magic  of  thy  speech 

Conjure  the  love-queens  of  a  perished  age, 

Yea,  clothe  with  life  their  spectral  forms  and  wage, 
When  the  sight  stung  thee,  war  with  Heaven  for 

each : 
Only  the  rolling  anthem  of  the  beach 

Could  break  the  spell  and  end  thy  vassalage. 

The  sea,  thy  true  love,  taught  thy  lyric  tongue 

The  mighty  music  of  her  mutiny  : 
Thy  voice  as  hers  the  ages  shall  prolong 

And,  praising  numbers,  men  shall  ask  of  thee  : 
"Is  it  the  sea  that  thunders  in  his  song, 

Or  is  it  his  song  reverberates  in  the  sea?" 

— From  The  Century  (January). 


The  Cap  of  Darkness. 

By  Laurence  Housman. 

Weary  of  all  renown, 

The  victor  paused  and  said, 
' '  In  all  the  world  what  crown 

Is  left  to  gird  my  head5 
Each  gift  which  Fortune  gave  me 

A  dead  weight  grows  to  be; 
Men's  plaudits  now  enslave  me, 

I  move  no  longer  free." 

From  each  wall  the  tattered  banners 

Drifted  heavily  and  swung; 
Round  the  hall  the  stony  warriors 

Stood  in  niche  and  spake  no  tongue  : 
Overhead  the  Cap  of  Darkness 

Like  a  sheath  of  shadow  hung. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "are  Night  and  Silence, 

Shadows  of  unshaken  things; 
Winds  o'erblown  from  barren  highlands, 

Borne  upon  unbroken  wings : 
Continents,  remote  as  islands, 

In  our  midst  they  stand  as  kings. 

"While  I  ranged  from  eastward  westward, 

Never  saw  I  tower  or  town, 
Never  height  that  whitened  crestward, 

Never  king  that  had  a  crown, 


SPEED,  RESIUIENC  V, 
DURABIL.    ITV,     SHOOK- 

RESISTINQ  S  T  t=t  E  M  <3  T  H  , 
ARE  COMBINED  I  M  THEIR 
HIGHEST      DEGREE     IN     THE 

PENN SYLVAN  I  A 
CLI  NCH  ER 

HACINQ    TYPE 

ITS  F"I_AT,  CORRUGATED 
TREAD  SUCCESSF^U  l_l_Y 
RESISTS  SKIDDING  AND 
W    EARS  UNIFORMLY 

WITHOUT       RAGGING       AT 


I  A 


TH  E     S  I  DES. 

PENNSVLVAN 
RUBBER     CO. 

OEANNETTE,     PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  ROGER  B.  MeMULLU,  Chicago,  III. 
NEW  YORK— 17*1  Broadway 
CHICAGO— 1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA — 615  N.  Broad  Street 
ATLANTA.  (JA.-  102  N.  Prior  Street 
BOSTON— 20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO— 717  Alain  Street 
LONDON— 26  City  Road 


Sectional 
bookcases 


t& 


eon- 


You  Don't 
a*t  Done 


when  you 
buy  a 

"Gunn" 


Roller  Bearing,  non=Bindina  Doors 

A  postal  card  will  bring  our  new  complete 
catalogue  with  valuable  suggestions  for 
library  furnishing.  Write  to-day. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  GralChapids 

Mfrs.  of  Gunn  Desks  and  Filing;  Devices. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE? 

Wr  mean  a  D&us  Tip  Top  Duplicator  that  ideal  assistant, 
ys   ready    to    (junkly    m;ike     100    coj/iei   from     Pen 
written  mill  5o  copies  from  typewritten  original.    Com- 
plete duplicator  cap  size  (prints  8  3-4x13 
in.  I  costs  $5.00  but  wp  don't  want  your 
money  until  you  are  satisfied,  bo  if  inter- 
ested Just  write  us  to  send  it  on  10  Day*' 
riul    Without     Deposit.       That's     fair 
enough  isn't  it? 

Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  To. 
Dans  Itldg.,  1 1 1  John  St.,  New  York 


PrintYour 
Own 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  |5.  Large  size  $18, 
Money  saver,  maker,  _  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory   for  catalog,    presses, 


1*1  aitffn  tyy<\  paper,  cards. 

L»d TQS  i'llb;  PRESS  CO.,  Heriden,  Conn. 
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Never  fastness  so  sequestered — 

What  man  saw,  man's  arm  brought  down. 

"These  brave  banners  all  stand  taken; 

Ragged  captives  here  they  pine! 
These  gaunt  kings  could  they  awaken 

Would  not  yet  their  crowns  resign! 
Now,  to  face  all  foes  unshaken, 

Make  the  Cap  of  Darkness  mine!" 

—  From  Harper's  Magazine  (December). 


PERSONAL. 

The  One  Woman  Mason. — In  a  little  pamphlet 
published  by  J.  P.  Babington  at  Bowling  Green,  Va., 
there  is  given  the  story  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  one  woman  became  "a  Blue  Lodge  Mason." 
This  woman,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  one  of  her  sex 
who  has  gained  the  secrets  of  masonry.  In  the 
town  where  she  was  brought  up  the  school  which 
she  attended  occupied  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story 
frame  building.  The  top  floor  had  been  originally 
designed  for  a  church,  and  a  pulpit  and  other  church 
furniture  had  been  installed,  but  later  this  plan 
was  abandoned  and  the  masonic  lodge  secured  the 
place  for  their  meetings.  Under  the  unused  pulpit 
the  girl,  Catherine  Sweet,  one  day  discovered  an 
excellent  hiding-place  when  playing  hide-and-seek. 
Later  she  utilized  it  during  sessions  of  the  lodge 
and  gained  many  secrets  of  masonry.  Of  her  dis- 
covery and  further  adventures  we  read : 

For  more  than  a  year  she  had  been  an  unobserved 
attendant  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  lodge.  She 
had,  on  several  occasions,  run  some  narrow  escapes, 
but  a  day  came  when  she  failed  in  her  calculations. 

As  before  mentioned  the  members  of  the  lodge 
always  carried  their  rifles  when  they  attended  the 
meetings.  On  this  fatal  day  one  of  her  uncles  left 
his  rifle  in  the  ante-room  and  had  gone  some  distance 
before  he  thought  of  it.  He  retraced  his  steps  and 
as  he  approached  the  building  he  saw  Kate  crawling 
out  from  her  place  of  concealment.  She  discovered  him 
at  about  the  same  time  and  she  knew  that  a  reckoning 
was  at  hand.  When  she  reached  the  ground  her 
uncle  told  her  to  return  home  and  go  to  her  room 

CRIED  EASILY 

Nervous  Woman  Stopped  Coffee  and  Quit 
Other  Things. 


No  better  practical  proof  that  coffee  is  a 
drug  can  be  required  than  to  note  how  the 
nerves  become  unstrung  in  women  who 
habitually  drink  it. 

The  stomach,  too,  rebels  at  being  con- 
tinually drugged  with  coffee  and  tea — they 
both  contain  the  drug — caffeine.  Ask  your 
doctor. 

An  la.  woman  tells  the  old  story  thus  : 

"I  had  used  coffee  for  six  years  and  was 
troubled  with  headaches,  nervousness  and 
dizziness.  In  the  morning  upon  rising  I 
used  to  belch  up  a  sour  fluid,  regularly. 

"Often  1  got  so  nervous  and  miserable  I 
would  cry  without  the  least  reason,  and  I 
noticed  my  eyesight  was  getting  poor. 

"After  using  Postum  a  while,  I  observed 
the  headaches  left  me  ami  soon  the  belching 
of  sour  fluid  stopped  (water  brash  from 
dyspepsia).  I  feel  decidedly  different  now, 
and  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  because  1 
stopped  coffee  and  began  to  use  Postum, 
I  can  see  better  now,  my  eyes  are  stronger. 

"A  friend  of  mine  did  not  like  Postum, 
but  when  I  told  her  to  make  it  like  it  said 
on  the  package,  she  liked  it  all  right." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Always  boil  Postum  well  and  it  will 
surprise  you. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason.'' 


The  House  of 

STEINWAY 

C  In  recognition  of  the  supreme  merit  of  their  pianos,  almost 
every  foreign  distinction  of  value  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
House  of  Stein  way,  thus  giving  that  house  an  international 
leadership  unique  among  paino  makers. 
C,  The  latest  is  that  of  Official  Manufacturers  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  conferred  by  King  Alfonso,  this  being  the  sixteenth 
appointment  to  the  Reigning  Families  of  the  Old  World. 

CL  These    honors    are    the    spontaneous    acknowledgment   of 

the  creative  genius   of    the  Steinways  in  advancing  piano  art 

to    a    point    hitherto    undreamed    of,    and    thereby    rendering 

incalculable  services  to  music  and  science. 

C[  The  newest  evidence  of  Steinway  initiative  is  the  Vertegrand  at  $500, 
an  upright  piano  far  in  advance  of  any  hitherto  produced. 
•I  Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Steuv.vay 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  "The  Triumph  of  the 
Vertegrand,"    sent    on    request    and    mention    of    this    magazine. 

STEINWAY  and  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  East  1  4th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


When  SUCh  institutions  as  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.;  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
each  use  from  69  to  22S  Comptometers,  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  costs  less  than  some  other  adding  machines, 
but  because  it  does  the  work  quicker. 

For  about  the  commission  paid  a  salesman  on  some  adding  and 
listing    machines,    you  cm    buy    a    Comptomi 
cannot  expect  to  get  quite  so  much  hot  air  with  the  Comptometer,  but  you  will  get  the  best  machine  tor  add: 
will  do  a  whole  lot  besides  adding,  too  ;  on  any  kind  of  multiplying  and  dividing,  from  the  sun] 
most  complex  or  large  multiplications  or  divisions,  it  will  save  two-thirds  of  the  time  as  compared  to  any  other  • 
method.     Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.     Sent,  express  prepaid,  on  30  days'  free  trial  to  responsible  parties. 


St      TARRANT      IV1 

854-866  N.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


F"0.      OO. 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  Wo  pay 
Royalty,  Publish  anil  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  ol  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Old  Rooks   and   II  n  gn  1 1  n  e  s   Hoiipht  and  Sold 
Amkkuan  HaVUUI  Kxchamo.   St.   l.oris.  Mo.    


4  CT  CENTS  For  i3  Weeks 
XO  Trial    Subscription  to 


lu  thisiih»trnte>i  national 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, foi  busv  readers—  a  \  ar.eiy  of  sen  ral  features  beingadd- 
ed.  It  is  iincere.  relianle.  who  esotne,  interesting— THE 
newspaper  for  the  home,  f  1  year:  takes  place  of  periodicals 
costiug|3tof4.  Try  it, 13  wks.fc.rlSc.  Patannder,Waab..,D.C. 
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The  Key  to  J 


Artistic 
Home 
I    Building 

When      you     build 

your  new  home  select 

!)    your   hardware    trim- 

^    mings    to    suit    your 

'•    own  taste. 

Gef'Sargent'sBook 
,.   of  Designs."     It  will 
i    give    you    assistance. 
|    Fifty-eight    beautiful 
'    reproductions  of   Ar- 
tistic  Hardware,  cov- 
ering every  phase  of 
hardware  d  )corations. 

Sargent's 

ARTISTIC 

i  Hardware 

f  represents  the  master 
creation  of  leading- artists 
in  every  school  of  archi- 
tecture, from  severe  Colo- 
nic! to  elaborate  Renais- 
sance. 

Sargent's  Easy  Spring 
Locks  have  least  friction 
and  give  longest  wear. 

But  get  our  Bcr>k  of 
Designs.  It  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  all 
home  builders.  Free  on 
application. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 

160  Leonard  St., 

New  York. 
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No    pinching,    shaking, 
tilting   or   dropping   off. 

Shapes    to    fit    any    nose.       Mountings 
guaranteed   for  one   Mar 

At  all  opticians'.      Send  for  hook. 

E.  KIRSTE1N  50\s  CO.,  Dept.  E. 
Established  1864.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


and  stay  until  he  came  for  her.  Upon  her  uncle's 
return  he  called  his  brothers  and  they  went  into 
their  office.  After  relating  what  he  had  seen  they 
decided  to  call  Kate  in  and  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
she  had  learned  about  masonry.  She  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  for  what  she  thought  would  be  her 
death  sentence,  as  she  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  live  who  stole  the  secrets  of 
masonry. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  showed  her  courage 
in  a  way  that  probably  saved  her  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble.  She  entered  the  presence  of  her  uncles, 
all  of  whom  she  knew  loved  her  better  than  they 
did  their  own  lives,  with  a  firm  step  and  head  erect. 
As  soon  as  she  was  seated  the  eldest  brother  became 
spokesman  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

Uncle — "Kate,  tell  us  where  you  have  been 
this  evening?" 

Kate — "Under  the  pulpit  in  the  lodge." 
"What  were  you  doing  there?" 
"Watching  and  listening." 
"Was  this  your  first  visit?" 
"No,   sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  doing  this?" 
' '  For  a  year  and  a  half,  or  ever  since  John  Williams 
was  initiated.'' 

"Have  you  been  able  to  learn  any  of  the  secrets 
of  the  lodge? " 

"Yes,  sir.      All  of  them." 
"Well,  tell  us  all  you  know." 

"I  will  answer  all  questions  you  may  ask  me,  for 
I  am  a  mason  and  am  willing  to  answer  questions 
when  properly  put  to  me,  but  I  cannot  give  you  my 
knowledge  of  masonry  in  any  other  way." 

"Where  shall  I  commence  and  what  kind  of 
questions  shall  I  ask  you?" 

"Begin  at  the  beginning  and  ask  such  questions 
as  you  would  ask  a  stranger  if  you  wanted  him  to 
prove  to  you  that  he  was  a  mason." 

Seeing  that  she  would  not  impart  her  masonic 
information  in  any  other  way  or  manner  the  broth- 
ers decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  put  her  through 
trie  regular  catechism,  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 
The  masonic  reader  can  understand  the  looks  and 
feelings  of  the  five  brothers  as  the  examination 
proceeded  and  they  discovered  that  their  seventeen- 
year-old  niece  was  better  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
freemasonry  than  either  of  them.  The  trial  came 
to  an  end  when  they  reached  the  point  when  she 
revealed  to  them  that  she  had  even  caught  the 
I  1  e  i'len  by  the  master  of  the  lodge 
when  the  candidate  is  finally  raised  to  the  degree 
of  a  master  mason.  The  pulpit  stood  near  the 
West. 

Alter  all  was  over,  and  Kate  told  the  brothers 
that  no  one,  except  themselves,  knew  what  she 
had  done,  she  was  confined  in  her  room  and  closely 
watched  pending  the  decision  of  the  lodge  as  to 
the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  in  her  case.  The 
master  of  the  lodge  was  at  once  told  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Each  member  was  notified  of  a  call 
communication  to  be  held  the  next  day.  When  the 
lodge  assembled  it  went  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  and,  after  hours  of  deliberation,  adjourned 
to  meet  again  the  next  day.  Messengers  were  sent 
out,  and  the  oldest  and  wisest  members  of  other 
lodges  were  called  in  to  consult  and  advise.  Long 
and  earnestly  did  they  discuss  the  matter.  Many 
different  suggestions  were  made,  but  none  seemed 
practical. 

The  laws  of  masonry,  which  had  been  in  force 
ever  since  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  said  plainly 
thai  no  woman  could  be  made  a  mason.  Yet  here 
was  a  young  girl  who  had  all  the  secrets  of  masonry 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  Blue  Lodge.  The 
question  arose  "What  was  to  be  done?"  Almost  a 
month  was  consumed  by  the  lodge  in  discussing 
the  matter  and  consulting  the  most  learned  masons 
of  the  State.  At  last  it  was  decided  that,  inas- 
much as  Kate  Sweet  had  obtained  all  the  secrets 
of  freemasonry,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
was  to  obligate  her,  in  the  regular  way,  and  risk 
the  consequences.  Accordingly  a  suitable  uniform 
was  made  of  red  flannel,  and  she  was  taken  to  the 
lodge,  where  she  was  obligated  as  a  regular  mason, 
but  not  admitted  to  membership. 

The   day   she   took   the   obligations  was   the  first 
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"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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The  Breeder  of  Disease 

"Dusc,"  declared  Dr.  R.  S.  Copeland,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  before  the  Honto- 
pathic  State  Medical  Society,  ''is  oneoi  the 
most  prolific  spreaders  of  tuberculosis." 

Dr.  Copeland 's  views  on  this  subject  re 
concurred  in  by  the  best  medical  thouj.  ht  01 
the  world,  and  yet,  what  a  vast  number  of 
housewives  continue  to  sweep  their  carpets  and 
rugs  with  a  corn  broom,  the  greatest  of  all  dust 
scatterers,  so  :ly  on  account  of  the  erroneous 
belief  that  it  is  cheaper  than  a  carpet  sweeper. 
No  woman  believes  that  it  is  easier  to 
sweep  with  a  corn  broom  than  with  a  carpet 
sweeper.    The 

BisseJJ 

confines  all  the  dust,  does  the  work  in  one- 
quarter  of  the   time  the  corn  broom  re- 
quires, and   with  95%   less   effort,  and 
besides  brightens   and   preserves  your 
carpets   and   rugs.     For    sale    by  all 
the  best  trade;  price,  $2.50  to  $5  50. 
Buy   now,    of    any    dealer,  send 
us  the  purchase  slip   and    receive 
a  neat,   useful  present  free. 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Dept.  38-a, 
G'and  Rapids,  Mich. 
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should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  "these  excep- 
tional cities.     Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 
'  If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today  ? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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:and  last  time  that  she  was  ever  inside  a  masonic 
lodge  (where  she  could  be  seen)  while  it  was  at 
work.  She  knew  masonry  and  kept  herself  posted 
up  until  a  short  time  before  her  death,  but  never 
attempted  to  visit  a  lodge. 

Many  instances  are  related  in  the  pamphlet  in 
which  she  found  her  knowledge  of  masonry  of  help 
when  she  needed  assistance. 


The  Baker  Who  Surprized  Them  All.— With 
a  wealth  of  classic  allusions  and  a  humor  none  the 
less  delicate  because  oftentimes  tinged  with  a 
suggestion  of  political  bias,  the  New  York  Tribune 
discourses  at  length  upon  the  stimulus  to  true 
democracy  which  is  given  by  the  election  of  a  coun- 
itry  baker  to  be  New  York  State  Treasurer.  Mr. 
Julius  Hauser,  successful  Democratic  candidate  for 
■this  office  at  the  fall  elections,  is  the  inspiration 
of  The  Tribune's  humorist.  He  is  called  a  "Cincin- 
natus  of  the  Rolling-pin."  "The  road  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach,"  we  are  reminded. 
Upon  these  threads,  the  modern  Cincinnatus  and  his 
•highway  to  popular  affection,  is  woven  the  sketch 
from  which  we  clip  this  sample : 

The  rewards  of  capital  and  labor  are  not  always 
apportioned  according  to  the  popular  notion  of  the 
lot  of  those  two  forces.  Mr.  Hearst  was  the  capitalist 
of  this  campaign,  Mr.  Hauser  was  the  laborer.  Mr. 
Hearst  furnished  the  lemons  and  the  dough.  Mr. 
Hauser  baked  the  pies.  And  you  see  what  Mr. 
Hearst  got,  and  what  Mr.  Hauser. 

Well,  a  good  cook — and  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Hauser 
lis  a  good  cook  or  he  would  never  have  risen  so  high, 
for,  tho  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  it  is  not  its 
only  reward — a  good  cook  is  worthy  of  his  place  in 
human  hearts.  He  who  keeps  his  fellow  citizens 
eupeptic  keeps  their  hearts  right  and  their  heads 
right,  and  they  cannot  go  far  wrong  under  his  minis- 
try and  suppeditation.  From  the  very  habits  of 
his  life  he  is  jealous  of  leanness  and  looks  with  a  self- 
. approving  eye  upon  fat,  and  we  may  trust  him  to 
keep  the  public  purse  plethoric. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Hauser  hearing  the  election 
returns,  his  amis  plunged  in  his  flour  barrel,  is  full 
of  significance  of  the  vitality  of  our  democratic 
institutions.  Ye  skeptics  who  prate  of  perils,  who 
snilT  ruin  from  afar,  who  pause  from  your  lugubrious 
predictions  to  concede  us  only  a  few  years  more  of 
security  on  the  merit  of  our  defeat  of  Hearst,  look 
upon  Hauser  and  stand  confused  and  confuted! 
There  is  democracy  simple  and  unspoiled  beside  its 


NAUGHTY   "SCHOOLMA'AMS.1 
Not  Always  Fair  To  1  hemselves. 


"I  taught  school  for  a  number  (if  years," 
writes  a  Vancouver  lady,  "and  like  many 
other  brain  workers  forgot  how  necessary 
the  rigid,  kind  of  food  is,  and  therefore  suf- 
fered greatly  from  indigestion. 

"My  system  became  run  down,  my  blood 
impoverished,  audi  had  to  take  a  year's  holi- 
day in  the  hope  of  regaining  my  strength. 

"I  saw  Grape-Nuts  food  highly  spoken  of, 
tried  the  food  and  became  very  fond  of  it. 
After  eating  it  with  cream,  only  for  break- 
fast, I  gained  quickly  in  strength  and  energy, 
and  went  back  to  work. 

"When  1  married  I  soon  convinced  my 
husband  that  it  was  his  heavy  breakfasts 
of  meat,  potatoes,  hot  biscuit  and  white 
bread,  that  caused  his  feelings  of  languor 
in  the  mornings. 

"Since  eating  Grape-Nuts  and  fruit,  he 
lias  become  hearty  and  well. 

"It  is  now  many  years  since  we  began  to 
use  Grape-NutS  and  the  fond  seems  as 
'necessary  in  our  household  as  salt.'  A 
favorite  dessert  is  alternate  layers  of  sliced 
.apples,  sugar,  nutmeg  and  Grape-Nuts, 
cooked  in  the  oven  until  the  apples  are 
done."  Name  given  by  Post  urn  Co..  battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
reason." 


Mother  or 
Sister  ? 

Youthful-looking  mothers  need  not 
be  so  rare  that  they  are  taken  for  sis- 
ters. It  is  not  necessary  that  a  woman 
lose  her  fresh,  girlish  beauty  when  she 
becomes  the  mother  of  children. 

True,  the  added  cares  of  matronage 
and  motherhood  are  taxing,  but  a  little 
extra  attention  to  herself,  a  little 
aiding  of  nature,  will  enable  the 
mother  to  look  the  sister.  Mas- 
sage, for  a  few  minutes  each  day, 
with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
is  all  that  is  necessary;  it  aids 
nature  in  nature's  own  way  and 
gives  wholesome,  natural  beauty 
— a  thousand  times  better  than 
the  artificial  "beauty"  given  by 
cosmetics. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
makes  the  skin  clear,  fresh,  and  rosy  with  the  glow  that  comes  from  a  free- 
coursing  blood  supply.  It  takes  out  "crow's-feet"  and  wrinkles,  rounds  out 
angles  and  fulls  out  hollows,  drives  away  flabbiness  and  double  chins,  making 
the  flesh  firm  and  fine-grained,  the  muscles  flexible  and  plastic. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

cannot  cause  growth  of  hair  or  injure  the  most  delicate  skin.  The 
photo  below  shows  the  Massage  movement  that  will  positively 
remove  "crow's  feet"  if  applied  regularly  for  a  short  time  with 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream.  Our  booklet  gives  full  series  of  move- 
ments for  accomplishing  all  we  claim .  This  book- 
let is  sent  free  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 

Free  Sample  to  Test 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  yi >u  a  large  sample,  together  with  our  illus- 
trated book  on  Facial  Massage,  an  invaluable  guide  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  skin. 

Suggest  to  yourbrother  or  husband  that  he  try  Pompeian 
sage  Cream  after  shaving  i  by  cleansing  the  port  a 
of  soap  it  allays  irritation,  does  away  with  .- 
ness.    All  leading  barbers  will  give  a  massage         ^         Pomcelan 
V  with  Pompeian  Cream—accept  no  substitutes.  S  Itof?  Co 

We  prefer  von  to  buy  of  your  dealer         ^?       1 5 .- rospec I  St 
whenever  poeBibleJbut  do  not  accept        ^v         Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Movement  No.  3 

To    remove    "  OrowVFeet." 
From  our  booklet  on  Massage, 

sent  free. 


^.  a  substitute  for  Pompeian  under 

j^k          any   circumstances.       If    your  <$            Gentlemen:  — 

y3k         dealerdoisn.it  keep  it. wewill  ~?        Please  send. with- 

\          send  n  SO  •.  or   $1.00  jar  of  v       out  cost  to  me.  one 

i?_*         the  cream,  postpaid,  on         jC*  copy  of  yonr  book  on 

t                   -?»           receipt  of  price.                          ry  facial   massapc  and   a 

^~^             £               — — -    ....  —  „    „„               a,  liben  I  sami  le  of  pom- 

^-i»*->'    POMPEIAN  MFO.  CO.       <&      peiaa  Massage  Cream. 

1  5  Prospect  Street        <V 

Cleveland.  Ohio        A     ,. 

_  „  „  AS        Name 

Pompeian  Massage  Soap  fa  appre-        © 

dated  b'i  all  who  are  particular 

in  regard  to  thequafttyofthe        *        Address 

son/)  they  use.   For  sale  o  i  oil 

dealt  rs  -box  of  I  cakes,  soc. 
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Burpee=Quality 

are  worth  much  more  !  To  convince  you  that  this 
is  true,  let  us  have  a  talk  together.  We  have  spent 
months  of  labor  ami  thousands  of  dollars  on 

The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  is  a  Book  of  200  pages  with  new  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  copy?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a  fair  hearing  to  our  claims 
for  your  patronage.   "Write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Your  cleutist  is  intelligent,  and  be  is  my  best  friend, 

Sold  Only  In  u  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.     Curved  handle  an  1  face  to  lit  the  mouth, 
in  irrogular  tufts — cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  uoob,  to  hoi  i  It. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per 
sons — the  only  ones  who 
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Send  10  cents  for  trial  can. 

STEPHEN  L.  BARTLETT  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Remember  the 
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STUDY  HEALTH 
AT  HOME. 

Your  Doctor  sajs  i 

"I  have  one  prescription 
any  Grocer  can  fill, 
Hlienjou  feel  run  down  or  tired 
Drink 


COCOA 


With  jour  meals 
and  between  meals." 

IT  IS  STRENGTHENING. 
HEALTHFUL  AND  INVIGORATING. 
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Investment   as    safe   aa    Government 
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J  air  at  National  Park  Bank.  New  York. 
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ETHICS    OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.POMEROY.M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  ixitli  Rficred  and  happv. 
190pp.   Price,  $1.00.  FUNK  k  WAGNALL9  CO.,  N.  V. 


barrel — but  what  a  different  barrel!  With  the 
election  over,  the  whiteness  symbolic  of  purity, 
anciently  supposed  to  be  worn  like  a  mantle  by 
every  candidate — indeed,  the  very  word  candidate 
comes  from  whiteness — clings  to  him  yet,  snowy,  un- 
diminished, immaculate! 

Cincinnatus!  how  the  noble  content  of  classic 
names  decays  in  this  frivolous,  jest-hunting  age! 
We  can  not  call  the  rolling-pin  Treasurer  other  than 
Cincinnatus  because  of  the  historic  justice  of  the 
appellation,  and  we  can  not  call  him  Cincinnatus 
without  awakening  a  notion  among  the  majority, 
suspicious  of  gravity  lest  there  be  a  jest  in  it,  that 
we  are  making  sport.  Our  dignified  fathers  thought 
otherwise.  When  they  beat  their  Revolutionary 
swords  back  into  plowshares  they  gravely  called 
themselves  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  after  that 
grave  Roman  of  whom  it  might  have  been  written: 

None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton, 
Nor  draw  a  furrer  straighter; 

and  whose  fellow  citizens  used  often  to  interrupt 
his  spring  plowing  to  thrust  public  office  upon 
him.  But  when  we  to-day  call  a  man  Cincinnatus 
we  are  suspected  of  poking  a  little  kindly  fun  at  him. 
The  Roman  plowman  has  gone  the  downward 
rhetorical  way  of  all  the  classic  heroes.  Brutus — 
who  says  "Et  tu,  Brute?"  now  unless  in  jest? 
Gracchus — why,  we  heard  Hearst  called  Gracchus 
in  this  campaign!  Aristides  the  Just  is  a  byword 
for  self-righteousness.  Only  Caesar,  "imperious 
Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,"  retains  his  ancient 
cold  dignity.  Into  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  rest 
of  Plutarch's  heroes  we  moderns  have  read  a  certain 
pose  and  theatricalism  which  make  of  their  dignified 
historical  figures  semi-humorous  figures  of  speech. 
But  we  shall  cling  to  Cincinnatus.  We  shall  revive 
him  in  his  ancient  worshipful  simplicity.  We  need 
him  in  all  his  classic  honor,  for  we  have  his 
counterpart — may  we  not  say  it  with  propriety, 
since  he  is  a  baker? — "in  our  midst." 


The  Gospel  in  a  Dance-hall. — In  his  recently 
published  hook,  "My  People  of  the  Plains,"  Bishop 
Ethelbert  Talbot,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  recounts 
some  interesting  experiences  of  his  life  among  the 
mining-camps  of  the  West.  At  one  of  these  places 
in  Idaho  he  found  the  business  portion  of  the  town 
made  up  chiefly  of  seven  saloons,  a  hotel,  and  a 
dance-hall.  In  charge  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  was  a  young  preacher  who  had  but 
just  arrived  and  who  was  utterly  discouraged  by 
the  forlorn  prospect  before  him.  The  Bishop  un- 
dertook to  work  up  some  religious  enthusiasm  in 
the  barren  field,  and  hired  the  dance-hall  for  a 
service  the  following  day ,  which  was  Sunday.  He 
then  set  out  to  provide  a  congregation,  and  found 
all  the  male  portion  of  the  populace  had  gathered 
in  the  saloons  to  make  merry  with  the  week's  earn- 
ings then  in  hand.  He  tells  in  these  words  of  his 
successful  attempt  to  interest  them  in  his  mission: 

As  I  walked  by  the  saloons  I  observed  that  they 
were  full  of  men.  If  only  I  had  not  been  a  bishop, 
I  reflected,  the  problem  would  have  been  easy  < 
lution;  for  then  I  could  have  gone  in  the  saloons 
where  the  men  were,  and  delivered  my  invitation 
in  person.  But  how  would  it  look  for  a  bishop  to 
visit  such  places  even  with  the  best  of  motives  ?  At 
last  I  became  desperate.  I  selected  the  first  saloon 
in  the  row.  I  went  in.  I  introduced  myself  to  the 
proprietor.  I  told  him  I  was  the  Bishop  of  Id; 
and  had  come  in  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  He- 
met  me  very  cordially.  "Why,  Bishop,  I  am  proud 
to  know  you.     What  will  you  have? " 

I  thanked  him  and  told  him  I  should  be  greatly 
indebted  to  him  if  he  would  kindly  introduce  me 
to  those  gentlemen,  pointing  to  a  large  room  back 
of  the  saloon  where  the  men  were  gathered. 

"Do  you  mean  the  boys  in  the  pool-room?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  presume  I  do." 

Thereupon  he  came  out  from  behind  the  counter, 
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•put  his  arm  in  mine  in  a  familiar  way,  as  tho  we  had 
'been  boon  companions  all  our  lives,  and  escorted 
me  to  the  open  doorway  of  the  poolroom. 

"Boys,"  he  cried  out,  "hold  up  the  game.  Put 
-up  the  chips  just  a  minute.  This  is  the  Bishop  right 
-among  us,  and  he  wants  to  be  introduced." 

With  a  politeness  and  courtesy  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  drawing-room  in  New  York  or 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  the  men  rose  from  their 
seats  and  welcomed  me.     I  said,  briefly: 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  your  pleasure  or  your  amusement.  I  have 
just  come  in  to  pay  my  respects  to  you.  I  am  the 
Bishop,  and  am  going  to  hold  services  in  the  dance- 
hall  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  and  in  the  eve- 
ning at  eight,  and  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
there." 

I  remember  that  one  of  them,  evidently  speaking 
in  a  representative  capacity,  thanked  me  for  letting 
them  know,  and  asked  me  again  the  hour,  and  as- 
sured me  they  would  all  be  present.  In  this  way  I 
visited  all  the  seven  saloons  in  the  row.  Every- 
where I  was  treated  with  the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  I  did  not  hear  one  word  that  could 
have  offended  the  most  delicate  conscience.  When 
I  had  completed  the  round  I  felt  that  I  was  reason- 
ably sure  of  a  goodly  number  of  men  as  my  hearers. 

Coming  out  of  one  of  the  saloons  I  suddenly  en- 

•  countered  on  the  street  my  little  friend,  Brother 
May,    the    new   minister.     He   gave   me    a   look    of 

•  commingled  surprize  and  pity,  and  with  it  a  slight 
touch  of  scorn,  but  no  words  were  exchanged  be- 
tween us.  When,  after  my  visitation  of  the  saloons, 
I  returned  to  my  hotel,  I  found  Brother  May  with 
his  face  buried  in  a  newspaper.  He  hardly  deigned 
to  speak  to  me.  I  asked  him  some  question.  He 
hardly  vouchsafed  a  reply.  I  tried  him  again.  At 
last  he  put  down  his  paper,  and,  looking  at  me  with 

•  a  much  aggrieved  expression,  said: 

"Look  here,  Bishop,  didn't  I  see  you  coming  out 
of  a  saloon? ' ' 

"Yes,  Brother  May,  you  did,  and  if  you  had 
watched  me  you  would  have  seen  me  coming  out 
of  seven." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "all  I  have  to  say  is  I  am 
sadly  disappointed  in  you.  My  heart  had  gone  out 
to  you,  and  I  was  thanking  God  for  sending  you  to 
this  awful  place,  and  now  to  think  of  a  bishop  go- 
ing into  one  of  those  hells." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  my  reverend  little  brother 
that  I  had  visited  more  saloons  that  day  than  in  all 
of  the  days  of  my  life  before;  that  I  was  not  a  drink- 
ing man,  and  regretted  the  evils  of  strong  drink  as 
much  as  he  or  any  man  could,  but  that  I  had  come 
to  get  hold  of  those  men;  that  I  only  visited  the 
•camp  one  Sunday  a  year,  while  he  would  have  an 
•opportunity  every  week  to  talk  to  them.  Gradu- 
ally it  dawned  upon  him  that  my  act  was,  after  all, 
susceptible  of  a  charitable  interpretation,  tho  he 
•could  not  justify  it;  nor  could  he  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  my  efforts  to  secure  the  presence  of 
the  men  would  prove  successful,  but  felt  sure  they 
would  not  come  out,  no  matter  what  they  prom- 
ised— in  short,  that  I  had  hopelessly  impaired  my 
influence  with  them.  I  could  only  ask  him  to  wait 
and  see.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  Brother 
May's  faith  in  me  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
test,  and  had  almost  .-eached  the  breaking-point. 
His  ideals  of  the  episcopal  office  had  received  a 
terrible  blow. 

That  evening  we  fathered  together  a  few  good 
people  and  practised  some  familiar  hymns.  A 
youn.4  woman  was  found  who  played  the  little  organ. 
The  morrow  came,  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sunday. 
As  the  hour  of  service  approached,  I  could  see  that 
a  gre.it  crowd  was  gathering.  I  had  already  put 
on  my  robes,  and  was  seated  on  the  platform  of  the 
dance-hall,  where  also  the  organ  and  the  choir  were 
placed.  As  the  men  filed  in,  they  occupied  every 
available  space.  I  invited  some  to  sit  on  the  edge 
•of  the  high  platform.  Others  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  windows  were  opened,  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  there.  A  large  number  had  to 
stand  near  the  doorway;  but  from  the  beginning 
"to  the  close  of  the  service  a  hushed  and  entirely 
reverential  demeanor  characterized  the  assembly. 
They  listened  most  patiently  to  all  I  had  to  say. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  solemnizing  and  in- 
spiring in  those  manly  and  earnest  faces  as  they 
-eeemed  to  respond  to  the  appeal  I  was  making. 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
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New  Speedometer.— (Extract  from  a  lady's 
Letter)  "We  must  have  been  travelling  very  fast; 
for  in  the  morning  all  the  people  were  swearing  at  vis 
in  German,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  they  began  to 
swear  at  us  in  Italian."— Translated  from  Sim- 
plicissimus  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


On  Common  Ground. — "You  don't  look  as  if 
you  were  enjoying  yourself,  Mr.  Shrinker.  I  wish 
all  my  guests  to  be  at  home." 

"I'm  sure  they  all  wish  they  were,  Mrs.  Hostess." 
— Sacred  Heart  Review. 
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Antique.— "Yes,  this  tower  goes  back  to  William 
the  Conqueror." 

"What's    the    matter?    Isn't    it    satisfactory?' 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Cautious  all  Around. — Hotel  Clerk  (suspi- 
ciously)— "Your  bundle  has  come  apart.  May  I 
ask  what  that  queer  thing  is?" 

Guest — "This  is  a  new  patent  fire  escape.  I 
always  carry  it,  so  in  case  of  fire  I  can  let  myself  down 
from  the  hotel  window.     See?" 

Clerk  (thoughtfully)— "I  see.  Our  terms  for 
guests  with  fire-escapes,  sir,  are  invariably  cash  in 
advance." — New  York  Weekly. 
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A  Capitol  Joke.— "John,  dear,"  said  the  wife, 
coaxingly,  "instead  of  buying  an  expensive  ready- 
made  dress  I  could  get  the  material  for  $20.  Isn't 
that  a  capital  idea?  " 

"If  that's  all  a  new  dress  would  cost,  go  ahead,  ' 
replied  the  faithful  John. 

A  little  later  he  was  scanning  the  bill,  which 
mentioned  $24  for  making,  $29  for  lace,  S6  for 
buttons,  and  Sn  for  findings. 

"When  you  spoke  of  a  'capital  idea,'  "  he  com- 
mented reproachfully,  "I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
meant  the  Harrisburg  Capitol  idea."— Coast  Sea- 
man's Journal. 


MEM-INDEX 

The  Pocket  Card  System 
Also  a  valuable  card  index  for  desk 
use.  Dated  Cards  from  tray  are 
carried  in  the  handy  pocket  case, 
■2  to  4  weeks  at  a  lime.  To-day  s 
card  always  at  the  front.  No  leaves 
to  turn.      Helps  you  to 

PLAN  YOUR  WORK 
WORK  YOUR  PLAN 
ACCOMPLISH  MORE 

y„u   need  it.      Three   years'  sales 
show    that     most    all    business    and 
professional  men  need  it. 
GET  IT  NOW 


COWRED 
TRflV 

WITH 

(lOGK. 

',  EXTRA 

Jl.« 


FOGKEJ 
OftRDOnSE 


Wilson  Meraindex  Co.,  65  Mill  St.,  Rochester,  N;  Y. 


IMPERIAL 

||SmyrnaRu{ 


By  our  course  of  training   in  yonr  own  home. 
Wc  can  equip  women  of  average  ability,  whether 
practical  nurses  or  beginners,  to  earn  $10.00  to 
$25.00  a  week.    A  graduate  writes : 
"1  have  found  the   course  intensely  practical, 
helpful  and   ensilj  comprehended.    I  hate  ac- 
quired conBdence   in    myself   fur   1  have  been 
taught    how     to    nnrse   to  the   satisfaction  of 
physicians    and    patients.      1  receive   $3.00  a 
day  and  am  buB/  all  the  time." 
Endorsements  by  thousands  of  nurses  and  physi- 
cians.    Write  for  explanatory  "Blue  Book"  and 
stories   of  four   score  Chautauqua    .Nurses. 


His  Last  Words.— Rear  Admiral  Coghlan,  com 
mandant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  whose  repu- 
tation as  a  relator  of  good  stories  has  increased  each 
time  he  has  spoken  at  a  dinner,  told  a  story  a  few 
nights  ago  which  was  given  to  illustrate  his  distaste 
eing  the  last  speaker. 

'Having  the  last  word,"   the  rear  admiral   said 
' '  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  not  long  ago. 

"A  certain  man  died  and  a  clergyman  was  engaged 
to  offer  a  eulogy.  This  worthy  minister  prepared 
a  sermon  of  exceeding  length  and  strength,  but  just 
before  he  entered  the  parlor  to  deliver  it  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  learn  what  the  dead 
man's  last  words  had  been.  So  he  turned  to  one 
of  the  weeping  younger  sons  and  asked: 

"  'My  boy,  can  you  tell  me  your  father's  last 
words? ' 

"  'He  didn't  have  none,'  the  boy  replied.  'Ma 
was  with  him  to  the  end.'  " — New  York  Tribune. 
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Miss  C.  E.  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-  on-  II  nd- 

NOIl,\.  W   An  Ideal  School. 
pes     of    N.    V.    City. 
All   departments  Special 

courses    in  Art,  M  ,-.      I 
ture,     Langiiagi        etc.       For 
illustrated  circular  address, 

Miss  0.  E.  BASON,  I>L.M. 

Lock  Box  712 


what!  STAMMERING  "■■«<»'  — i 

Write     MASSACHUSETTS    SOIIOOl,     7    F:irJ< 
Square    Boston,    >Iass.      Reliability  established 
questioned.    Best  of  references.     Positive  guaranteed 
No  money  paid  until  cure  is  effected.   Tenth  year  in  the  work. 

All  correfl^'ndenre  f-onfidenli:,!.      l.'.ok  n-  i  I  -  


Bad  Feeling. — Clara — "She  puts  lots  of  feeling 
into  her  singing,  doesn't  she?  " 

Ferdy — "Yes;  but  it  must  be  awful  to  feel  that 
way." — Smart  Set. 


'AN 


I 


NTRODUCTION     TO     . 

UNITARIAN  ISM" 

by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  ar,  y  "her  I  rulanan  per- 
mons  HF.XT  KRF.E  on  application  to  P.  0.  M.  Com- 
mittee, 2  Berkeley  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Is  no  Cause  for  Damages. — Professor  William 
Jackson  tells  in  his  "Persia,  Past  and  Present," 
some  stories  illustrating  character  in  the  land  of 
Omar  Khayyam.  One  is  of  a  man  who,  suffering 
from  inflamed  eyes,  went  to  a  horse  doctor  for  a 
treatment. 

The  veterinarian  gave  him  some  of  the  salve  that 
he  used  on  animals  and  the  man  lost  his  eyesight. 
He  then  brought  suit  in  court  to  recover  damages. 

The   judge,    after   weighing    the    evidence    in    the 

case,  handed  down  his  decision  as  follows:      "There 

are  no  damages  to  be  recovered.     The  man  would 

never  have  gone  to  a  veterinarian  if  he  had  not  been 

.an  ass!" — Boston  Herald. 


SENSIBLE  RUGS 

Do  your  rugs  slip  and  slide  around  on 
the  floor?  Do  you  have  to  tack  them  down 
to  prevent  this?  Do  they  wear  threadbare 
at  the  seams  long  before  the  middle  of  the 
breadths  show  signs  of  wear? 

If  you  have  these  difficulties  your  rugs 
are  not  "Imperial"  Smyrnas.  The 
"Imperial"  lies  flat  on  the  floor;  there- 
fore one  does  not  have  to  tack  it  down. 
"Imperials"  do  not  wear  threadbare  at 
the  seams  because  they  have  no  seams. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  t-he  finest 
imported  rugs. 

"Imperials"  are  made  in  26  different 
sizes,  from  18  x  36  inches  to  12  x  18  feet, 
lleautiful  Oriental  designs  predominate, 
but  there  is  a  substantial  representation  of 
two-tone  effects  and  delft  colors. 

None  genuine  without  the  letters  I.  S.  R. 
\\  oven  into  the  selvage.  Write  for  book- 
let "Art  and  Utility." 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

32  East  19th  St..  New  York  City 


MAN    WANTED 

In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  No  canvassing  or 
soliciting  required.  Experience  unnecessary  if  honest. 
ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
by  mail  and  become  our  local  representative.  Many 
make  $300  to  $5<m  monthly.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars Address  either  office. 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY   CO. 


Suite  490,  52  Dearborn  8t. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Suite  190,  1410  "II"  St. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  M acmanus  (Kthna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wne'i  writing  to  advertisers. 
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for  that  hoarse  or  husky  throat 
and  you  get  quick  relief;  inval- 
uable to  all  who  talk  or  sing. 

Zymole  Trokeys  are  pleasant,  antiseptic 
throat  pastilles  (free  from  harmful  drugs) 
wholly  different  from  any  throat  lozenges. 

They  relieve  tight  dry  cough;  also  deodor- 
ize the  breath,  neutralizing  the  odor  of  tobacco, 
liquor,  onions,  etc. 

25  cents  a  box  at  druggists;  sample  sent  on 
request.     Trial  convinces. 

STEARNS  &  CURTIUS  [Inc.],  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Charcoal 

is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For  IOc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

,  J.  DMman,  41  Amtor  House,  N.  Y. 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 

RnlNfim  Kanltlssiic  is  infused 

with  aromatic  Canada  Balsam. 
Which  makes  it  antiseptic  It  Is 
the  Hottest  toilet  paper  made. 

tomes  wrapped  in  parchment 
in  sealed  cartons.  Costs  no 
more  than  other  kinds,  and  far 
superior— lne,  I&0,  and  26c. 
You  should  have  it. 

Fifty    Sheets   Free,    or    $1 

worth  sent,  prepaid,  any- 
v  here  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY. 

503  Glenwooo  Ave.,  Phils. 


IfANlTliSUt 


JUST  READY! 


IN 


LONDON    TOWN 

Another  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  breezy  books  full  of 
delightful  episodes  with  the  real  Johnny  Hull  on 
his  .>«  n  door-step,  smith  know  a  how  to  introduce 
you  to  "all  the  men  of  the  town."  whether  they 
are  at  home,  hi  a  hovel  or  palace,  noon-day  or  mid- 
night.   Brim   full  of  news,   illustrations,   laughs. 

i  Get  it  to-<lmj—$l  SO  Net 

FUNK    &     WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


A  Itare  Curiosity. —  Stranoek — "Why  have 
they  put  these    steel  rails  in  the  museum?" 

Guide — -"They    1  er   which    the 

Kaiser  has  not  traveled."  -Translated  from  Wahre 
Jacob  for  The  Litekaky  I)k;est. 


Doing  Ills  Part. — "Is  it  a  fact  that  your  mother- 
in-law  threw  herself  out  of  the  third-story  window 
and  you  did  nothing  to  restrain  her?" 

"Excuse  me;  I  went  to  the  first  story  to  catch 
her,  but  she  had  already  passed!" — //  Diavolo  Rosa. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

December  21. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  amended  Separation  law  by  a  vote 
of  413  to  166. 

James  Bryce  admits  his  appointment  as  British 
Ambassador  to  this  country. 

December  22. — Count  Alexis  I^natiefT.  former 
Governor-General  of  Kieff,  is  assassinate  1  by 
an  unknown  man  at  Tver. 

December  23. — Seismographs  at  various  points 
in  Europe  record  earthquake  shocks  lasting 
nearly  three  hours. 

December  24. — The  National  Assembly  of  Ecua- 
dor elects  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  president. 
Admiral  Nebogatoff  and  three  other  officers  are 
sentenced  to  death  for  surrendering  to  the 
Japanese  at  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but 
it  is  announced  that  the  court  will  ask  the 
Czar   for  clemency. 

December  25. — Bitter  feeling  is  reported  in  Persia 
over  the  attempt  of  the  Regent,  AH  Mirza,  to 
modify  the  constitution. 

An  earthquake  shock  lasting  twenty  seconds 
occurs  at  Martinique,  but  no  damage  results. 

December  26. — A  movement  for  home  rule  in 
India  is  started  at  the  National  Congress  of  Na- 
tions  at  Calcutta  and  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  10,000  natives  present. 
Disorderly  scenes  occur  in  the  Servian  National 
Assembly,  due  to  attacks  upon  King  Peter  and 
threats  of  his  assassination. 

December  27. — The  betrothal  of  Princess  Alexan- 
dra Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg,  to  Prince  Augustus  William,  fourth 
son  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany,  is  an- 
nounced. 

A  blizzard  in  Great  Britain  blocks  roads  and 
wrecks  telegraph  and  telephone  communication 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Domestic. 

December  21. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico 
decides  against  the  Government  in  the  case  of 
the  ownership  of  Catholic-church  property; 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
will  be  taken. 

A  masked  mob  breaks  into  the  jail  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  lynches  John  Davis,  a  negro,  the  con- 
fest  assailant  of  a  white  woman. 

Presidents  of  nearly  thirty  life-insurance  com- 
panies meet  in  New  York  and  take  steps  for 
organizing  an  association  to  regulate  the  life- 
insurance  business. 

E.  II.  Harriman  responds  promptly  t<>  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  to  close  the  break  in  the  Coloradi  - 
River  banks,  and  sends  gravel-trains  from  Im- 
perial, California. 

December  22. — President  Rooscvcl:  orders  a  new 
investigation  of  the  Brownsville  trouble,  to  be 
made  by  Assistant  Attorney-General  Purdy. 

December  23. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  P.  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Chinese 

famine  sufferers. 

At  a  labor  mass-meeting  in  San  Francisco  fiery 
speeches  are  made  against  the  President  ami 
the  Japanese.  Mayor  Schmitz  is  given  a  great 
ovation. 

December  24. — Governor   Magoon  signs  a  decree 

appointing  a  commission  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Cuba. 
State  troops  are  scut   to  Waukalla,  Miss.,  to  sub- 
due participants  in  a  race  riot. 

December   25. — Men   0  dron  of   the  Ninth 

Cavalry,  stationed  at   1  i        enworth,  Kan.. 

start  a  riot  of  soldiers  on  a  street  ear  and  create 
consideral ile  disorder. 
Over    40.000    persons   are    given    free    Christmas 
dinners  in   Now  York  city,  30.000  of  whom  are 
provided  for  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

December     26.- 
oba,  Miss. 
there. 

The   Attorney-General   "\    Minnesota  brings  suit 
in    St.  Paul   for  an   injunction   to  prevent    the 
11  >sed    issue    of    $<>o,ooo,ooo    stock    by  the 
Great  Northern  Railr 


Icy  winds,  duit  im 
purities,  extremes  of  tem- 
perature indoors  and 
out,  cause  facial  rough- 
ness, chapping  and  soreness, 
that  Hinds'  Cream  will  surely 
prevent  if  applied  before  and 
after  exposure.  This  delightful 
antiseptic  liquid  completely  re- 
moves all  clogging  matter  from 
the  pores,  heals  all  chaps  and 
skin  sores,  makes  the  complexion 
clear,  smooth  and  youthful. 
Best  for  Babies'  delicate  skin  and 
for  men  who  shave.  Guaran. 
teed  to  contain  no  grease,  bleach 
or  chemicals  ;  will  not  cause  the 
growth  of  hair.  Substitutes  disappoim ;  buy  only 
Hinds' ;  at  all  dealers,  50c;  or  if  not  obtainable, 
sent  postpaid  by  us.  Write  for  Free  Sample 
Bottle  and  Booklet. 


A.  S 
West  Sired, 


HINDS. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


A  "Little  Wonder" 
Water  Motor 

pays  for  itself  in  no  time.  Cleans,  polishes,  sharpens 
any  household  utensil. 
Runs  egg  beater,  bottle 
washer,  cooling  fan  or 
sewing  machine.  Attaches 
to  any  water  faucet.  Costs 
nothing  to  run.  The  only 
low  priced  water  motor 
which  is  not  a  toy.  Let 
us  send  yoa  owr  free  book- 
let telling  of  the  extra- 
ordinary usefulness  of  a 
"  Little  Wonder  "  in  >our 
home,  and  why  it  has  no 
equal.      Write  us  to-day. 

WARNER  MOTOR  CO.,    Inc. 

Dept.  11,  Flat  Iron  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


-Governor     Vardaxnan     goes  to 
to   investigate    the   race   trouble 


is  scientifically  prepared  under  the 
most  improved  method,  insuring 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  is 

PURE-SWEET-DIGESTIBLE. 

No  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  and 
Always  Produces  Satisfactory  Results 

SOLO     ONLY     IN     FLAT.     OVAL    BOTTLES 
SCARING     NAME     OF 

Schieffe lin aCo.  New  YorH,  Sole  Agents 

VOIK  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs  Nun  Gorb. 
121110.  cloth,  aji  pages,  illustrated.  Ji.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs  .  Now  York. 


Headers  of  thk  Literary  Digest  are  assea  to  mention  me  puimeauou  wneu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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IT  TEACHES  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING 

SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  in  the  Educa- 
tional Contest  of  1905.  With  an 
Introduction  by  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  volume 
reveals  to  the  teacher  the  joy  of  teach- 
ing ;  the  handling  of  the  pupil ;  the 
art  of  being  master,  of  overcoming 
the  little  things  that  have  been  stum- 
bling-blocks, and  of  vitalizing  all 
methods  toward  a  common  aim, "  Suc- 
cessful Teaching." 

From  a  Practical  Educator. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  book  and  can  not  prove 
other  than  a  great  help  to  the  earnest  wide- 
awake, progressive  teacher,  and  every  teacher 
who  reads  the  book  will  not  fail  to  become  such 
a  teacher  if  she  reads  it  in  the  proper  spirit."— 
Hon.  J.  Li.  McBrien,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  Nebraska. 

ismo,  cloth,  $1.00  net 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


If  a  grocer  says  "certainly,  " 
when  you  ask  him  for  a 
Macbeth  lamp-chimney,  it's 
an  indication  that  he  is  a  safe 
man  to  deal  with,  as  it  shows 
a  desire  on  his  part  to  serve 
his  trade  with  the  best  of 
everything. 

The  merchant  who  always 
tries  to  sell  you  something 
"just  as  good, "  when  you  ask 
for  a  standard  article,  doesn't 

sell  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a.  lamp — and  it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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Just  Published 

E  RE 


BY  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

Author  of  "Stars  of  the  Opera.,1'  etc. 

A  brief,  but  beautiful  romance  in  which  the 
discovery  of  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice  leads  ulti- 
mately to  a  climax  as  thrilling  as  the  death  scene 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  story  is  told  with 
simple  grace  and  directness  and  is  singularly  pathet- 
ic and  forceful. 

FLLA  IVIIEEI.ER  WILCOX  SATS  :— "It  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful.   The  theme  is  new  and  interesting." 

Hour  Glass  Series.     Small  is  mo.   cloth, 

illustrated,  40  cents  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York, 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

'The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.   30  Cliff  St.  Mew  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  It. 

IS     YOUR     WIFE     A      CLUBWOMAN? 

If  so  let  her  read  Ellis  Parker  Butler's 

THE     INCUBATOR      BABV 

"An  amusing  account  of  the  upbringing  of  an  incu- 
bator baby  by  a  club  of  women  who  thought  them- 
selves scientists  on  the  subject  of  infant  growth  The 
story  is  bright  and  original."  Post- Intelligencer'  Seat- 
tle, Wash.    75  cents.    Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Some  liv^ll 


"<//, 


@*e  like- 
noes 


the  more  worfi^^)#^Hie  bright-en" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPOLI0 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv &  c&ke  ••• 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institutes: 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hot  S|Prin(.'H,  Ark. 
San  r'rnnriaro,  Cal. 
Wf"tt  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  l>.  C, 

211  V  Capitol  St. 


Ilnithl,  III. 
Mai-inn,  Intl. 
Lexington,  Mans. 

Portland,  He.  Can*  25th  Sti.     Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Grand  Baplda,  Men.  N"        Conway,  \.  II.  812  jt.  Broad  81. 

265  80.  College  Air.     r.„iT.i..   \.  If.  Harrlibnrg,  Pa. 


St.  Lou]*,  Ho., 

Jsti:'.  loensl  St. 
Omaha.  Npli.. 


Whit,-  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Colnmbna,  O., 

Ills?  V  II.  unison  A\f. 


Pltuhnrg,  Pa. 

421(1  Fifth  Ave. 
Provldenee,  II.  I. 

Toronto,  Out.,  Canada. 
London,  himlaml. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


To  Several  Correspondents.  — "O.  L."  of 
Robinson,  Kan.,  did  not  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "to  shy  your  castor  into  the  ring,"  but 
whence  it  came.  As  the  definition  may  interest 
the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  it  is  given 
below: 

"To  shy  one's  castor  into  the  ring"  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  practise  of  "thi owing"  or  "flinging  down 
the  gauntlet"  common  in  medieval  times  as  a  sign 
of  challenge  to  combat.  In  modern  use  this  phrase 
is  a  challenge  to  any  contest.  In  quarter-staff  and 
single-stick  competitions  challengers  signified  their 
intention  to  compete  by  "shying"  their  hafs,  which 
originally  were  made  of  the  skin  of  the  bea- 
ver 1  genus  Castor)  into  the  center  of  the  ring. 
Beaver  hats  and  other  hats  made  of  fur  became 
known  as  "castors,"  and  eventually  the  term  "cas- 
tor" was  used  as  an  equivalent  for  any  hat  But 
where  the  phrase  originated  or  was  first  u:ed  in 
print  is  not  known. 

A  Correspondent  writes  asking  for  the  definition 
of  the  "word"  trosscau,  which  he  "can  not  find  in 
any  dictionary";  another  correspondent  is  in  the 
same  plight  concerning  tumeric,  "which  was  used 
when  he  was  a  boy  to  color  chow-chow.  What  is 
it,  anyhow?"  Ah,  there's  the  rub!  When  Robert 
Cawdrey  wrote  his  "Table  Alphabetical!  Conteyn- 
ing  and  Teaching  the  True  Writing  and  Understand- 
ing of  Hard  Usuall  English  Wordes,"  his  faith  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  average  man  was  so  little 
that  he  deemed  it  best  to  preface  his  work  with  the 
following  instruction:  "If  thou  be  desirous  (gentle 
reader)  rightly  and  readily  to  understand  and  to 
profit  by  this  table,  and  such  like,  then  thou  must 
learn  the  alphabet,  to  wit  the  order  of  the  letters  as 
they  stand,  perfectly  without  book,  and  where  every 
letter  standeth;  as  b  neere  the  beginning,  n  about 
the  middest,  and  t  toward  the  end."  And,  he  might 
have  added,  that  to  find  a  word  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  its  formation. 

In  recent  years  many  words  have  been  simplified, 
but  trousseau  and  turmeric  are  not  among  these. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  the  indignation  of  the  bride 
whose  trousseau  had  been  simplified  to  a  trosseau! 
The  scholars  forbid!  Or,  the  disgust  of  the  man 
whose  chow-chow  was  no  longer  "like  that  that 
mother  made"  because  it  had  been  purified  by  the 
Food  law  and  lacked  that  familiar  yellow  peril  hue 
which  tumeric  could  not  give  it,  but  which  turmeric 
formerly  did. 

There  is  nothing  simple  about  a  trousseau  except 
its  definition — a  bride's  outfit,  especially  of  clothing. 
It  is  the  same  with  turmeric,  which  is  the  powdered 
tuber  or  root  of  the  turmeric-plant  (an  East-Indian 
plant  of  theginger  family)  used  as  a  yellow  dye-stuff, 
as  a  condiment,  as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  to 
make  turmeric  paper. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  B.,  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.  (.) 
Drank  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  drink,  and  ilrunk 
is  its  past   participle.     "I   have  drunk"   is  correct. 

(2)  A  redundant  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  the  pret- 
erit or  the  perfect  participle  in  two  or  more  ways 
and  so  as  to  be  both  regular  and  irregular;  as,  thrive, 
thrived,  or  throve;  thriving;  thrived,  or  thriven. 
Drink  is  not  a  redundant  verb,  but  an  irregular  one. 

(3)  The  correct  way  to  spell  it  is  khaki. 


Headers  of  Tin   literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advc-'-i.iers. 
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JOIN  THE  WINTER  CLUB  AND 


SAVE  $10.20 


We  have  enlarged  and  enriched  the 
splendid    library   of    MA(  I    M 
SERMONS  by  the  addition  oi  seven 

Complete  Work  Sent  for  Examination  Ufllk   ylUinV   volumes  of  i-  i,  and  vainabi. 

rnons  the  entire  set  now  embracing  seventeen  handsome  volumes,  in  order  to  commemorate  thi~  importanl  event  and  enable  Lm 
Digest  Headers  to  obtain  the  entire  work  at  a  LOW  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE,  we  have  arranged  to  publish  a  special  edition  for  a 
Second  Winter  Club  made  up  of  Literary  Digest  Readers.  This  club  will  he  limited  to  600  members.  No  money  i-  required  until  the 
special    edition    is     ready,      -        - - — .—  -  _^«.     —  _  _      ^.—     ^  ^-. 


A  $25.00  LIBRARY  FOR   $15. 30. 

NOT    A 


Enrolment 

regular  price 


Immediate 

essary.     Tie 
CENT       NOW  '    Special  Price  to  members  of  this  Hub 

'    day-  after  receipt  of  the  books,  and  pay  the 
If  They  Are  Not  Satisfactory,  Return  at  Our  Expense,    a  month. 


a     month.        15  u  t     your 

on  the  blank  below  is  nec- 

of  this    17-volume   library    is    $25.50.     The 

will  be  only  $15.30.    Send  $2.30  within  five 

balance  in  easy-to-make  payments  of  $1.00 

Chancellor  II.  M.  McCracken:  "No  living  preacher's  sermons  are  better  worth  owning.    Whoever  reads  them  will  be  richly  instructed." 

C.  II.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  New  York  :  "Vigorous  and  rich  in  his  conception  of  religious  truth,  warm  in  his  appreciations,  and  crystalline  in  In 
of  presentation.  Dr.  Maclaren's  sermons  are  almost  an  essential  of  every  well-assorted  Christian  library." 


THE  ENLARGED 
I7-V0LUME 
LIBRARY  OF 


MACLAREN'S  SERMONS 


INCLUDING 
HIS  LATEST 
SERMONS 


INTO   the  warp  and  woof  of  these  sermons  have  been  interwoven  the  rich  gifts  that  have  placed  Dr.  Maclaren  nt  the  head  of  the 
world's  greatest  living  pulpit  leaders.     Their  insight  is  the  deepest,  their  reasoning  irresistible.    They  make  the  Scriptures  infinitely 
richer  in  meaning  than  ever  before.     They  are  characterized  by   a   marvelous  wealth  and  variety  of  illustration.     In  (very  line  is 
found  simplicity  of  language,  with  the  purest  and  choicest  of  diction.     The  word  is  ever  the  servant  of  the  thought,  and  their  digni- 
fied, forceful  eloquence  strikes  deep  into  the  mind  and  the  heart.     Filled  with  side-lights,  new  applications  of  familiar  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  vast  stores  of  inspiring  thoughts,  their  suggestive  value  to  the  wide-awake,  influential  preacher  is  incalculable. 


Seventeen  lMmo  Volumes  bound  in  tine  English  Cloth,  first-class  paper,  large,  easy-to-read  type. 

TITLES    AND    NUMBERS    OF    THE    SERMONS    IN  THE    SEVENTEEN    VOLUMES 


VOL. 

I. 

II. 

TIT 
if. 

V. 
VI. 


Triumphant  Certainties,  and  30  others. 
Christ  in  the  Heart,  and  25  others. 
A  Year's  Ministry  (1st  series),  and  23  others. 
A  Year's  Ministry  (2d  series),  and  25  others. 
Manchester  Sermons  (1st  series),  and  83  others. 
Manchester  Sermons  (2d  series), and  18others. 


VOL. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


Manchester  Sermons  (3d  series),  and  23  others. 
The  Secret  of  Power,  and  1!)  others. 
Week-Day  Evening  Addresses,  and  17  others. 
The  Victor's  Crowns,  and  31  others. 
The  God  of  the  Amen,  and  :52  others. 


XII.    The  Beatitudes,  and  29  others. 


I 


VOL. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 


Christ's  Musts,  and  29  others. 

The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  30  others 

The  Wearied  Christ,  and  30  others. 

Paul's  Prayers,  and  29  ethers. 

The  Holy  of  Holies,  and  33  others. 


17  Volumes 
Cloth-bound 


Francis  JE.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. : 
"  Not  only  Is  there  thought  deep  and  comprehensive,  but  they  furnish  a  mine  of  beautiful  illustrations — illustra- 
tions which  do  not  merely  ornament  the  theme  or,  by  their  glitter,  detract  from  the  central  thouirht,  but  illustra- 
tions which  are  like  crystal  windows  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  which  with  Dr.  Maclaren  is  always  from  the 
word  of  God.  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Maclaren  furnishes  the  finest  illustrations  of  expository  preaching  of  tltis 
or  perhaps  any  other  «!/<'." 


5,500  Pages 
Indexed 


SWEEPING   PRAISE  FROM   THE   HIGHEST  PULPIT  AUTHORITIES 


liishop  If.  /•'.  Mallalicn,  Aiilmriiclalo,  Mass.  : 
"  His  sermons  are  models  in  the  choice  of  subjects 

and  method  of  treatment." 

Bixltop  Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago.  111. :  "  I  con- 
sider him  the  prince  of  English  preachers." 

David  James  liurrvll,  D.I).,  New  Yolk  : 
"Alexander  Maclaren  Stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
liviiiK  preachers.  His  discourses  should  be  read  by 
young  ministers  as  masterpieces  of  homi let ic  ora- 
tory." 

David  Gregg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 
"No  minister  should  be  without  them." 


Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 
"Among  all  living  preachers,  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  is  facile  princeps,  and 

in  the  past  century  has  had  no  superior,  perhaps  no 
rival." 

Xciccll  Duiijht  llillis,  />./)..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. : 
"Invaluable  to  teachers,  theological  student.-,  and 
preachers.  The  ten  volumes  contain  the  complete 
round  of  Christian  doctrine  and  precept." 

liishop  F.  1).  Huntington,  Syracuse,  N.  V.: 
"These  discourses  ought  to  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  our  American  pulpit  in  dignity,  Scrip- 
turalness,  fervor,  and  force." 


I{.  S.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  LI.  />..  New  Tort: 

"He  combines   scholarly  study  of   the   Scriptures 
with  popularity  in  preaching  as  does  no  othei  man." 

Wayland  Hoyt,  />./>.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  "They 
are  in  the  truest  way  expository,  so  they  art*  asfrvsh 
and  varied  ;.s  the  Bible  Itself." 

Derrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111.:  "Dr. 
Maclaren  is  suggestive,  helpful,  fresh,  and  often 
strikingly  impressive." 

,7.  u.  i:<}ncnsi>!)dvr,  d.i>..  New  York :  "I  re- 
gard the  sermons  of  Pr.  Maclaren  the  tiest  models 
for  the  pulpit  of  any  in  our  generation." 


Nearly  Five 
Hundred  Ser- 
mons 58?   se? 


A  HIGH  TRIBUTE  TO  THIS  EDITION  BY  DR.  PARKHIRST 
Iter.  C.  II.  Parkhurst,  I). I).,  New  York:  "I  want  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  17-volume  library  "f 
Maclaren's  Sermons  issued  by  your  house.  s<  ■mo  time  since  I  purchased  eight  or  ten  sets  of  that  library  for  distri- 
bution among  our  home  missionaries,  and  I  think  that  an]  one  upon  examination  of  those  volumes  would  feel  that 
he  was  rendering  a  service  in  furnishing  copies  of  them  either  to  missionaries  at  home  or  abroad,  ortOSUCh  clergy- 
men in  the  country  as  may  chance  to  be  possessed  of  but  a  limited  library." 


The  Greatest 
of  Living 
Preachers  " 


Join  the  Winter  Literary  Digest  Club 


Tlie  special  edition 
which  w  e  shall 
p  ti  h  1  i  s  h  for  the 
Winter  Literary  Digest  Club  of  500  members  will  be  in  every  particu- 
lar similar  to  the  regular  $25.50  edition.  It  will  be  supplied  to  those 
who  send  us  the  coupon  opposite  for  $15.30,  P.  0.  B.  New  ■•  ork.  Send 
no  money  until  after  you  examine  the  hooks.  Then  send  us  $2.30, 
balance $1.00  per  month.  It'  unsatisfactory,  you  may  return  hooks  at 
our  expense  within  live  days.     Send  enrolment  blank  to-day. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


\VI\TKH 

lUt.  I    s  1 


<  I.I  II    OK 

in:  \  iti  it* 


ENROLMENT     BLANK 


FUNK  *  WAGNALL3  COMPANl  'k- 

Gmtlemrn  :    Phase  enrol  me  in  rour  Winter  Club  for  the  17-rolume  • 
Maclaren's  Sermons  at  Sift  0,  F.  t  >.  B.  Sew  York,  i 

t  >  remit  Si  SO  within  6  days  aft-  r  i.  celpt  of  ks 

the  price  in  montlilr  Instalments  of  Si  each.  .-uaran- 

tec  satisfaction,  and  that  1  maj  return  tin 
expense,  if  unsatisfactory. 


X<t))ie 
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Hie  literary  Digest  Classified  Columns 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

FAIR  HANDY  HAT  FASTENERS 
do  not  make  holes-  in  hat.  Hold  better  than 
4  hat  pins.  Will  mail  sample  pair  for  25c. 
Big  seller.  We  have  full  l.ne  of  agents' 
specialties. 

FAIR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
421  Fifth  St. ,  Racine,  Wis. 

525,400  represents  the  annual  salaries  of 
positions  now  open  on  our  books.  Free 
registration.  "  No  position — no  pay." 
Registration  form  O  ^ent  on  application. 
The  Kinsley-Drake  Company,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AT  ONCE— SEVERAL  YOUNG  MEN 
to  prepare  for  coming  Examinations  for 
Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Permanent  positions. 
Good  Salaries.  Many  appointments.  No 
•  experience  necessary.  Room  58,  Intr  State 
Bldg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


SPECIAL:  We  have  Special  Work, 
Special  Club  Plan,  among  a  Special  Class 
for  solicitors  and  salesmen  of  Special  Ability. 
A  Special  Salarv  and  expense  contract  for 
five  such  men.  SAUNDERS,  46  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED— 
To  represent  us  in  the  sale  of  safe,  sane  and 
very  profitable  investment  securities.  No 
risk:  no  expense ;  good  profits.  Thomas 
Kane  &  Co.,  66  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

IMPORTANT  -We  will  publish  in  Jan- 
uary a  Medical  Encylopedia  for  Family  Use, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  living  medical  speciaists  of  recog- 
nized ability.  We  want  live  hustlers  with 
some  capital  to  act  as  District,  County  and 
State  Agents  for  this  New  Work.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  A.  Dingwall,  Mgr.  Sub- 
cription  BookDept.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 44  to  60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

MUSICAL       

GENUINE  BARGAINS  in  hif.h-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instiuments  : 
12  Steinways  from  $350  up;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7 
Knabes  from  $250  up ;  3  Chickerings  from 
$250   up ;    also     ordinary   second-hand    Up- 


rights,  $75    up ; 


also    10  verv    fine    Parlor 


Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval  ■ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  subjects  on  Greek  and  Italian  art. 
One  cent  each  or  eighty  cents  per  hundred. 
In  series  of  500  accompanied  by  our  "  ( lut- 
lines  for  the  Study  of  Art."  They  offer 
systematically  arranged  material  for  inde- 
pendent art  study.  Five  dollars  for  each 
series  complete.  Send  for  catalogue. 
DUTCH,  FLEMISH  and  GERMAN  in 
preparation. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 

19  Trinity  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
i  ng  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  $70  per  day,  at  a  cost  ot  about  $8  per 
day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operat- 
ing our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4408  Olive  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  Book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Fifteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Vim. 
E.  Hoyt  Patent  Sales  Specialist,  290N 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

HOME  UTILITIES 

BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the 
best  finish  made  for  floors  and  interior  wood- 
work. Not  brittle ;  will  not  scratch  or  de- 
face like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free 
booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints,  Hard- 
ware and  House  Furnishings. 

THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 

356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALEXANDER'S  PORK  SCRAPPLE, 

the  result  of  fifty  years  of  experience,  makes 
a  delightful  breakfast.  It  is  distinctly  a 
Chester  County  product.  7  pounds  for  Si. 00, 
express  prepaid  to  any  Adams  or  Southern 
Express  office.  E.  W  Alexander,  17  South 
Third  Street,  Oxford,  Penn. 

MUSHROOMS  on  your  table  by  mail. 
Dessicated,  delicious  and  wholesome.  Su- 
perior to  canned  ones  and  cheaper.  For  the 
chafing  dish,  nothing  finer.  Fifty  cents  the 
box  inside  the  U.  S.  W.  W.  FRANTZ, 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

FLORIDA  ORANGES  and  GRAPE 
FRUIT  guaranteed  fresh  and  delicious  from 
tree  to  you.  Write  for  the  new  idea  in  fruit 
getting"  to  Geo.  E.  Andrews,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  ser.t  free, 
200  recipes,  suggestions  enabling  housewives 
to  save  money  yet  supply  the  table  better. 
Send  to-day  to  Sargent's  Gem  Food  Chopper, 
160  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 

SEEDS.  STOCK  AND  PETS 

GOLDFISH. -Most  elegant  and  delight- 
ful of  all  home  pets.  New  Japanese  varie- 
ties are  extra  fine  We  ship  everywhere  in 
U.  S.  and  guarantee  live  arrival  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Com- 
pany, Des  Moines,  Iowa 

SPLENDID  BARGAIN:  Red  Hills 
Topper,  Imported  Irish  Terrier,  proven  great 
stud,  fifty  dollars.  Selling  for  no  fault, 
particulars, O.  D.  Boycott,  Greensboro,  N   C. 


REAL  ESTATE 

TWENTY  LOTS  in  New  York  City.  A 
plot  containing  more  than  twenty  lots,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx,  two  minutes' 
walk  from  Subway  station,  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  figure  and  on  easy  terms. 
Particulars  given  only  on  personal  applica- 
tion to  attorney  for  owner,  Room  121 1,  56 
Pme  Street,  New  York  City. 


WE  are  owners  and  agents  for  Los  An- 
geles and  suburban  property.  Send  2C.  stamp 
for  panoramic  view  of  Los  Angeles.  Free 
map  of  city  and  suburbs  to  tourists.  C-  H. 
LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Dept.  L,  915 
Union  Trust  Bldg  ,  Los  Angeles. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMS,  summer 
homes,  hunting  camps  and  country  real  es- 
tate of  every  description.  Circularfree  upon 
receipt  of  address.  Dept  27.  P.  F.  Leland, 
113  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


WE  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  First 
Mortgage  Farm  Loan  Investments  to  pri- 
vate investors  who  are  satisfied  with  a  con- 
servative interest  rate,  but  who  DEMAND 
ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  Let  us  send 
you  a  list  of  our  on-hand  mortgages,  ranging 
in  amounts  from  $500  up,  and  netting  5,  5^ 
and  6  per  cent.,  as  also  booklet  "WE'RE 
RIGHT  ON  THE  GROUND,"  pertain- 
ing to  our  methods  of  doing  business.  We 
collect  interest  annually  and  principal  when 
due,  and  remit  to  the  investor  free  of  charge. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 
Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
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AUTHOR."—  Tolstoy. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SIZING    UP   MR.  TAFT   AS    PRESIDENTIAL 

TIMBER. 

WHEN  a  keen  and  satirical  critic  like  the  New  York  Sun 
hails  as  "  lovely  "  the  words  of  an  eminent  Republican 
statesman  in  reference  to  his  possible  candi- 
dacy for  the  office  of  President,  one  is  likely 
to  surmise  some  cause  of  satisfaction  to  The 
Sun  not  contained  in  the  statesman's  original 
intention.  But  this  time  the  adjective  as 
applied  to  the  statement  of  William  Howard 
Taft  is  evidently  bestowed  in  a  spirit  as  free 
from  guile  as  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Taft 
himself.  "  Nothing  in  this  line  more  direct, 
more  suave,  more  human,  and  more  winning 
has  ever  been  put  forth  by  any  possible  can- 
didate for  President  during  his  period  of 
mere  potentiality,"  asserts  The  Sun,  which 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
American  people  is  in  an  uncommonly  re- 
ceptive mood  for  statesmanship  in  which 
energy  is  refined  by  modesty,  and  sincerity 
is  not  destitute  of  the  sense  of  humor." 
Secretary  Taft's  published  statement  is  as 
follows: 

"  For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  burden 
imposed  by  recent  publications  on  some  of 
my  friends  among  the  Washington  news- 
paper correspondents  of  putting  further  in- 
quiry to  me,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  ambition 
is  not  political;  that  I  am  not  seeking  the 
Presidential  nomination ;  that  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  the  Republican  candidate,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  of  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  objections  to  my  availability,  which 
do  not  appear  to  lessen  with  the  continued 
discharge  of  my  official  duties ;  but  that  I 
am  not  foolish  enough  to  say  that  in  the  im- 
probable event  that  the  opportunity  to  run 
for  the  great  office  of  President  were  to 
come  to  me,  I  should  decline  it,  for  this 
would  not  be  true." 

Aside  from  a  personal  quality  in  these 
words  which  prompts  a  certain  cordiality  of 
tone  in  the  general  press  comment,  regard-  *> 
less  of  party  lines,  they  attract  attention  as 
the  first  public  utterance  of  any  prominent  available  Republican 
concerning  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  190S.     Almost  simultaneously  Mr.   Bryan  indicated 


prapn,  copyright.' 

MR.   TAFT   IN   A    RECEPTIVE    MOOD 


his  own  attitude  of  blushing  consent  by  the  pronouncement  that 
"such  a  high  honor  as  the  Presidential  nomination  is  something 
that  no  American  citizen  should  decline."  About  the  same  time 
a  "Third-Term  Club"  was  organized  in  Chicago  to  boom,  willy- 
nilly,  the  renomination  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Secretary  Taft,  remarks  the  Florida  Tunes-Union  (Dem.),  is 
the  most  tactful  man  in  American  public  life,  and  one  of  the 
ablest ;  and  it  adds  :  "  If  the  President  adheres  to  his  determina- 
tion to  not  accept  another  nomination,  Secretary  Taft  would  be 
the  only  candidate  now,  even  measurably  in  harmony  with  his 
party,  who  could  get  the  vote  of  that  element  of  the  party  that 

applauds  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  digression 
from  beaten  Republican  paths."  The  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  while  granting 
to  Secretary  Taft  many  qualities  fitting  him 
for  the  highest  position,  points  out  that  his 
chances  of  receiving  the  nomination  are 
greatly  diminished  by  the  hostility  of  Sena- 
tor Foraker.  The  New  York  World(Dem.) 
thus  explains  the  reference  to  "  objections  to 
my  availability  which  do  not  lessen  with  the 
continued  discharge  of  my  official  duties  "  : 

"  First,  of  course,  is  the  corrupt  Foraker- 
Dick  machine  in  the  Secretary  s  own  State, 
which  will  exert  all  its  power  to  send  an 
anti-Taft  delegation  from  Ohio  to  the  next 
Republican  Convention.  Next  are  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Hanna  organization,  which 
are  already  preparing  to  round  up  the  negro 
delegates  in  the  South  against  any  'Admin- 
istration candidate.*  This  is  a  piece  of 
political  strategy  which  is  only  a  matter  of 
finance.  Then  come  the  stand-patters,  who 
regard  Mr.  Taft's  tariff  views  with  horror. 
Last  are  the  corporation  elements  in  and 
out  of  the  Republican  party  which  hate  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  distrust  his  Secretary  of  War. 
They  will  naturally  throw  themselves  on  the 
side  of  a  'safe  and  sane  '  candidate. 

"This  is  the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Taft's  un- 
availability. On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
is  an  honorable  career  as  a  just  and  upright 
judge  ;  a  brilliant  record  as  an  administrator 
in  the  Philippines  ;  a  respectable  service  as 
Secretary  of  War:  a  reputation  for  great 
tact,  for  exceptional  ability,  for  unimpeacha- 
ble integrity,  and  for  intelligent  radical  sym- 
pathies tempered  with  a  saner  judgment 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt  usually  displa\  s." 

Why.  asks  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.), 
should  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  lessen  his  availability?     In  ordinary 

business,  this  paper  remarks,  the  chances  of 
a  man's  promotion  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  his  good  work.  Mr. 
Taft  has  been  tried,  and  severely  tried,  and  he  has  not  been  found 
wanting,  says  the    Times.     Called  from  the  bench,  where  he  had 
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given  excellent  proof  of  his  soundness  and  ability  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  judge,  he  has  been  entrusted  first  with  administrative  duties  of 
the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  nature  in  our  dependencies  and 
subsequently  in  the  department  chiefly  responsible  for  these  depen- 
dencies.    It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  this  considerable  and  conspicuous  service  he  has  demon- 
strated in  a  very  remarkable  degree  not  only  executive  capability, 
but  originality,  fertility  of  resource,  grasp  of  mind,  penetration, 
and  scope  of  judgment,  practically  all  the  qualities  the  nation 
would  require  in  its  Chief  Executive.  In  a  republic  where  man- 
hood suffrage  prevails,  and  the  people  are  free  to  choose  their 
President  according  to  their  own  view  of  what  they  need,  what 
stronger  proof  of  availability  could  a  man  give  than  such  a  career? 
"  Vet  Mr.  Taft  is  unquestionably  accurate  in  his  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  his  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  chances  of  his  receiv- 
ing a  nomination.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  has  made 
enemies  of  those  interested  in  the  favors  distributed  under  the 
protective  tariff.  He  has  arrayed  against  him  all  the  'stand- 
patters '  of  the  land  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.     Not  that  he  is 

opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection. 
He  is  not.  He  is  an 
avowed  protection- 
ist, but  he  has  ex- 
prest  his  belief  in 
the  wisdom  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff, 
and  he  has  advoca- 
ted the  emancipation 
of  the  trade  of  the 
outlying  portions  of 
the  United  States 
with  our  Continental 
markets  from  the 
burdens  imposed  on 
foreign  commerce. 
He  has  urged  the 
justice  of  treating 
peoples  whom  by 
force  we  have  com- 
pelled to  acknovs  1- 
edge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States 
as  if  they  were  not 
subjects  of  an  alien 
government.  For 
these  views  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  tariff 
will  never  forgive 
him.  and  as  they  are 
compactly  organ- 
ized, active,  and  per- 
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A    PKE-I'iENTIAL    POSSIBILITY. 

Secretary  Taft,  at  the  age  of  three. 


sistent,  they  can  interpose  opposition  to  his  nomination  at  the  most 
convenient  point,  and  their  opposition  may  be  insuperable.  This 
is  why  the  objections  to  his  availability  do  not  seem  to  lessen  with 
the  continued  performance  of  his  official  duty.  The  better  he 
performs  that  duty  the  more  stubborn  will  be  the  opposition." 

The  American  people,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.), 
love  "straight  talk"  and  contemn  "the  crooked  tongue."  For 
that  reason,  whatever  may  be  his  chances  of  the  Presidency, 
Americans  are  pleased  for  the  moment  "by  the  manly  frankness 
of  a  statement  thoroughly  typical  of  Taft."  The  Press  (Rep.)  of 
the  same  city  remarks  :  "  When  by  calling  attention  to  his  own 
faults  he  both  baffles  his  critics  and  makes  his  imperfections  at- 
tractive to  those  who  were  not  his  foes,  he  has  lacked  neither  in 
generalship  nor  diplomacy."  It  adds  the  suggestion  that  "  further 
confessions  of  obstacles  to  his  availability  might  help  him  more  ; 
let  him  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  once  robbed  a  hen  roost." 
"  He  is  just  the  man  for  President,"  exclaims  the  Ohio  State  Jonr- 
«a/<Rep.j;  while  the  Hartford  Conrant  (Rep.)  asserts  confidently 
that  his  nomination  would  mean  his  election.  The  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  reminds  us  that  Secretary  Taf t  "  is  not  yet 
fifty  years  of  age  and  is  a  man  of  tremendous  vigor." 


the  past  twelve  months  the  press  recognize  that  the  year 
from  which  they  emerge,  altho  conspicuously  devoid  of  the  pomp 
and  panoply  of  war,  was  a  period  crowded  with  moving  and  dra- 
matic incident.  The  spectacular  features  in  the  retrospect,  they 
find,  must  be  credited  to  the  forces  of  inanimate  nature  rather 
than  to  any  activity  of  man.  Thus  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the 
terrible  destruction  wrought  by  earthquakes  in  California  and  in 
Chile,  and  the  wholesale  obliteration  of  life  by  the  monsoon  which 
swept  Hongkong  harbor  are  among  the  incidents  which  stand 
out  in  lurid  relief.  In  the  world  of  practical  politics,  say  our  news- 
paper commentators,  1906  registered  notable  gains  for  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  It  has  been  called  "  the  year  of  parliaments," 
since  it  recorded  the  birth  of  the  Russian  Douma,  the  formulation 
of  a  constitution  for  Persia,  and  the  promise  that  even  China  is 
definitely  feeling  her  way  toward  some  form  of  representative 
government.  For  the  United  States  it  has  been  a  period  of  daz- 
zling and  amazing  prosperity.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal verdict  of  the  press,  a  verdict  based  in  the  main  on  com- 
prehensive official  statistics.  Thus  we  learn  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  country's  history  our  total  commerce  exceeded  $3,000,000,- 
000,  with  $600,000,000  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  Treasury 
figures  show  a  surplus  of  $25,000,000,  as  compared  to  a  deficit  of 
$S. 000, 000  a  year  ago.  Bradstreefs  estimates  that  the  probable 
increase  in  general  business,  embracing  both  farm  products  and 
the  industrial  output,  was  10  to  12  per  cent,  over  that  of  1905, 
which  was  itself  a  record  year.  The  wealth  of  the  nation,  says 
the  New  York  Commercial, grows  at  the  rate  of  $12,000,000  a  day. 
Some  unusual  economic  features  of  the  past  year  are  indicated  by 
the  Springfield  Republican  : 

"Immigration  has  been  enormous,  yet  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  farms  on  the 
whole  have  yielded  unprecedented  crops,  yet  the  consumption  of 
products  has  been  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  serious  decline  in  farm 
prices.  The  factories  have  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  yet  have 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  mines  of  copper 
and  iron  and  other  useful  metals  have  greatly  increased  their  out- 
put, yet  consumption  has  been  greater  and  forced  higher  prices. 
The  railroads  have  expended  enormous  sums  of  money  upon  en- 
larged trackage  and  additional  rolling-stock  and  other  facilities, 
yet  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  great  volume  of  additional 
business  thrown  upon  them.  And  finally  there  has  been  a  further 
great  addition  to  the  money  volume  and  the  extension  of  credit, 
yet  such  has  been  the  demand  upon  credit  and  floating  capital  as 
to  create  a  persistent  stringency  in  the  money  market  extending 
nearly  over  the  whole  year  and  establishing  a  higher  average  of 
interest  rates  than  has  been  known  in  two  decades  or  more." 

In  the  face  of  all  the  rejoicing  and  gratulation  The  Financier 
(New  York)  raises  its  voice  against  our  wasteful  use  of  credits,  or, 
rather,  "our  national  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  bases  on 
which  credit  is  built."     Thus  we  read  : 

"  The  record  of  the  year  now  closing  is  little  less  than  disgrace- 
ful, so  far  as  this  particular  feature  of  the  money  market  is  con- 
cerned, and  if  nothing  better  can  be  anticipated  in  the  future, 
America  might  as  well  abandon  for  all  time  to  come  the  idea 
which  many  of  our  bankers  have  advanced— that  some  day  she 
would  be,  through  her  chief  commercial  city,  the  money  center  of 
the  world.  So  far  from  having  made  any  real  progress  in  that 
direction,  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  on  earth  to-day 
where  the  spectacle  of  wild  fluctuation  in  money  rates  is  presented 
daily,  where  the  public  Treasury  is  begged  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  an  unscientific  banking  system.  .  .  .  When  reform  starts, 
the  Government  should  lead  the  way.  The  spectacle  of  frenzied 
bidding  of  twenty,  thirty ,  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  for  money  in  the 
chief  exchange  mart  in  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world,  and 
the  national  feeling  that  the  prosperity  of  eighty-four  million  peo- 
ple rests  at  times  on  the  arrival  of  a  few  kegs  of  gold  from  abroad 
may  then  give  way  to  a  more  rational  view  of  affairs  financial." 

In  the  mining  world  the  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity,  new 
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fields  having  been  opened  up  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Statistics  show  that  for  the  first  time  a  year's  production  of  gold 
in  the  United  States  passed  the  $100,000,000  mark.     In  reviewing' 


SPEEDING   THE   PARTING   GUEST. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

the  railroad  situation   Mr.  Ray  Morris,  editor  of    The   Railroad 
Gazette,  says : 

"The  friction  between  railroad  and  people  at  the  close  of  1906 
is  nothing  like  as  severe  as  it  was  in  the  Granger  States  thirty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  wide-spread.  Wisconsin, 
in  the  seventies,  passed  laws  so  rigid  that  they  retarded  her  eco- 
nomic development  and  frightened  away  capital  during  their  short 
life  prior  to  enforced  repeal.  Whether  the  country  at  large  need 
fear  such  experiments  in  legislation  is  a  question  still  unanswered. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  internal  railroad  prosperity,  1906  has 
left  far  behind  the  records  of  the  best  previous  years.  The  great 
gains  in  earnings,  both  gross  "and  net,  have  followed  some  eight 
years  when  earnings  have  been  freely  applied  to  betterment  work, 
east  and  west.  As  a  result,  dividend  increases,  special  gifts  to 
shareholders  and  new  high  records  for  almost  all  the  stocks  on 
the  list  have  characterized  the  year.  ...  It  may  fairly  be  said, 
at  the  beginning  of  1907,  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  en- 
joying a  state  of  armed  honesty,  which  should  go  far  toward  allay- 
ing not  only  actual  abuses,  but  much  of  the  mutually  unfortunate 
misconceptions  of  the  past  few  years." 

The  President,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  dominated  the 
American  scene  during  the  past  year.     Thus : 

"The  President  has  dominated  the  American  scene.  On  the 
one  hand  receiving  the  award  of  the  world's  peace  prize  from  a 
subarctic  realm  in  an  alien  continent,  on  the  other  destroying  a 
vain  superstition  and  setting  a  new  precedent  by  personally  visit- 
ing a  foreign  land  in  the  American  tropics,  he  has  lavished  his 
opulent  efficiency  of  mind  and  body  upon  his  own  country  and  has 
left  the  unmistakable  impress  of  his  vigorous  personality  upon  its 
most  momentous  achievements.  ...  It  was  a  busy  and  fruitful 
year  in  national  legislation,  and  the  President  wrote  between  the 
lines  of  many  of  the  laws,  in  addition  to  signing  his  name  to  them. 
Conspicuously  may  be  recalled  the  laws  dealing  with  railroad 
rates,  with  the  inspection  of  meats,  with  the  determination  of  the 
plan  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  with  the  reform  of  the  consular  serv- 
ice, with  the  protection  of  food  and  drugs  from  adulteration,  with 
the  removal  of  tax  from  alcohol  used  in  the  arts,  with  the  reform 
of  the  naturalization  system,  and  with  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
into  statehood.  Apart  from  the  national  capital,  the  story  of  the 
year  was  filled  with  interest.  The  business  world  was  profoundly 
concerned  with  the  aftermath  of  the  insurance  investigations  in 
New  York,  with  the  exposure  of  corporate  lawbreaking  in  various 
States,  and  with  the  action  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice 
toward  such  lawbreakers." 


The  same  paper,  glancing  over  the  world-wide  stage,  tabulates 
the  following  non-political  events  whicli  we  have  not  already  men- 
tioned : 

"The  year  saw  the  opening  of  the  Simplon  railway  tunnel  and 
the  completion  of  English  railroads  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Peary  got  nearer  to  the 
north  pole  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Amundsen  completed 
the  navigation  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  Harrison  and  Mikkelsen 
engaged  in  explorations  of  the  Beaufort  Sea,  Barrett  and  Hunt- 
ington explored  the  Takla  Makan  Desert,  and  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  scaled  Ruwenzori  and  Dr.  Cook  Mount  McKinley,  the 
highest  peaks  of  two  continents.  The  annals  of  sports  for  1906 
include  the  fastest  time  ever  made  in  the  classic  Derby  race  and 
a  record  of  fine  American  achievements  in  the  revived  Olympic 
games.  More  was  done,  probably,  in  1906  than  in  any  other  year 
since  Montgolfier's  time  to  persuade  men  of  the  practicability  of 
aerial  navigation.  Astronomers  observed  extraordinary  activity  in 
sun-spots  and  discovered  half  a  dozen  comets." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  making  its  review,  is 
confronted  by  three  disagreeable  reminders  of  "  our  national  im- 
potence "  in  spite  of  our  will  to  play  our  part  in  "  the  growing  soli- 
darity of  nations."     On  this  point  it  says  : 

"  1.  We  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  our  inability  to  con- 
clude with  any  other  industrial  nation  a  treaty  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  commercial  reciprocity,  and  we  are  thus  condemned  to  a 
helpless  drift  into  tariff  warfare  with  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  2.  We  have  contest  the  task  to  be  too  much  for  us  of 
granting  to  our  great  insular  possession,  the  Philippines,  a  simple 
measure  of  economic  justice  and  have  exhibited  before  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  of  80,000,000  of  people,  possessing  the 
highest  standard  of  industrial  efficiency,  trembling  at  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  competition  of  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  of 
imperfectly  civilized  tribes  whose  productive  capacity  is  of  the 
lowest.  3.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  public  au- 
thorities of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  Union  to  pay  a  decent 
regard  to  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Constitution  declares  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  have 
merely  become  more  conscious  of  national  ineptitude  when  the 
Mayor  of  that  city,  amid  the  applause  of  an  audience  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  labor-unions,  defied  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government  and  heaped  insults  on  the  subjects  of  a 
friendly  power.  Between  the  tyranny  of  organized  capital  and  the 
tyranny  of  organized   labor  the  dictates  of  national  conscience 
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AWAITING   THE    ANNUAL    CONSIGNMENT. 

Uacauley  in  the  New  York  II". 

have  as  little  chance  of  being  heeded  as  the  dictates  of  national 
self-respect.  With  disabilities  so  glaring  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  the  United  States  to  play  the  part  among  nations  to  which 
the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  its  people  fully  entitle  it.  .  .  .  We 
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can  help  the  solidarity  of  the  world  but  little  while  the  solidarity 
of  the  Union  remains  so  much  open  to  question." 

The  New  Orleans  Ficayune  publishes  some  interesting  data  in 
regard  to  the  year's  lynchings,of  which  seventy-two  are  recorded. 
We  are  told  that  in  Louisiana  one  man  was  hanged  for  stealing  a 
calf  and  another  was  shot  for  stealing  a  silver  dollar,  One  was 
lynched  for  carrying  a  pistol,  another  for  "disorderly  conduct," 
and  thirty  for  murder  or  attempted  murder.  These  facts  lead  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  remark  that  "  the  justification  of  mob  meth- 
ods so  often  advanced — that  they  are  employed  only  to  avenge 
crimes  against  women — falls  to  the  ground." 

From  the  figures  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  we  learn  that 
1.186,406  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the 
past  year.  This  is  estimated  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  immigration 
for  the  entire  country,  and  is  an  increase  of  more  than  200,000 
ever  1905.  Statistics  issued  by  Dr.  Darlington,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York,  show  that  the  marriages  and  births  in  that 
city  during  the  past  year  break  all  records.  Dr.  Darlington  at- 
tributes this  fact  to  "  prosperity  and  Roosevelt." 


CHINA    IN  THE   BREAD-LINE. 

"  /^vNE  dollar  will  save  a  life  in  China."  says  the  Des  Moines 
^-^  Neit <s,  indorsing  the  President's  appeal  for  aid  from  this 
country  for  the  15,000.000  of  starving  Chinese.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  explains  that  "one  dollar  will  go  as  far  to  support  life  in 
China  as  ten  here,"  adding  a  strong  plea  for  generous  contribu- 
tions, or  at  last  small  contributions  from  many.  "Give  yourself 
this  bit  of  self-indulgence,"  it  urges — "  the  luxury  of  saving  a  life." 
That  our  people  have  not  responded  more  promptly  to  the  call 
is  explained  by  this  paper  as  the  result  of  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  figures  representing  the  distress.  The  relief  of  a  famine- 
stricken  mass  of  15,000.000  persons  seems  to  us  almost  hopeless. 
To  overcome  such  a  state  of  mind  The  Tribune  offers  this  recom- 
mendation : 

"  To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  President's  appeal  for  aid  for 
starving  provinces  in  China  let  the  range  of  vision  be  limited.  Let 
each  well-fed  American  look  around  his  own  family  circle  and  say  : 
'Across  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  is  a  family  made  up  just  like  my 
own.  There  are  the  aged  parents,  the  dear  wife,  the  bright  boys, 
and  the  sweet  girls,  the  little  helpless  baby.  And  not  one  of  them 
has  anything  to  eat  but  grass,  or  roots,  or  bark  of  trees.  They 
are  growing  weaker  daily.  The  husband  and  father  lias  worked 
hard,  but  now  he  has  neither  work  nor  strength.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  for  these  people.  There  may  be  others,  too, 
who  need  help,  but  the  most  I  can  do  is  to  help  this  one  family, 
and  that  I  will  do.'" 

The  Christian  Herald '(New  Yorki.  which  is  receiving  contribu- 
tions for  the  relief  work,  presents  the  urgent  need  of  immediate 
aid.  From  an  appeal  of  the  missionaries  published  in  the  ATorth 
China  Daily  News  it  reprints  this,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
suffering  country : 

"Owing  to  unprecedented  heavy  rains  during  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, and  part  of  September  a  large  part  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Kiangsu  and  Anhui  provinces  was  flooded.  The  flooded  dis- 
tricts cover  40,000  square  miles,  supporting  a  population  of  15,000.- 
000.  None  of  the  crops  have  been  gathered.  All  the  necessities 
of  life  have  already  (November  1)  doubled  in  price.  Thousands 
of  houses  have  been  destroyed.  Thousands  of  people  are  already 
living  on  one  meal  a  day,  and  often  this  meal  is  composed  only  of 
gruel  and  sweet-potato  leaves.  Tens  of  thousands  have  left  their 
homes  to  beg  elsewhere.  Some  throw  their  children  into  the 
water  and  then  commit  suicide.  Many  are  selling  their  children 
for  almost  nothing.  The  farmers  are  selling  their  work  animals 
to  buy  food  and  have  no  wheat  to  plant  for  next  year's  crop." 

Many  of  the  Chinese  who  can  are  already  doing  their  utmost 
for  tlv,  aid  of  the  famint-stricken,  but  others  of  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials are  represented  as  worse  than  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  poorer  countrymen.     Fro.n  the  letter  of  a  missionary  The 


Christian  Herald  quotes:  "'Let  them  die,'  said  a  mandarin  to 
one  of  our  missionaries.     'We  have  too  many  of  such  creatures  in 
.China.'" 

In  charge  of  the  relief  funds  is  the  Chinese  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross  organization,  and  contributions  sent  to  local  or  national 
branches  in  this  country  will  be  immediately  forwarded  and  ap- 
plied to  do  the  greatest  good  possible.  The  offer  of  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  the  free  serv- 
ices of  his  San  Francisco  and  Portland  steamship  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  has  been 
accepted  by  Secretary  Taft,  president  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.  Through  the  branches  of  the  society  efforts  are 
being  made  to  supply  cargoes  for  the  vessels.  In  view  of  the 
unpleasant  relations  between  this  country  and  China,  arising  out 
of  our  exclusion  law  and  their  frequent  boycotts  of  American  prod- 
ucts, the  Tacoma  Ledger  remarks  that  "  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
improve  the  present  opportunity  for  charitable  aid,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to*show  that  Americans  are  broad  and  liberal  enough 
to  forget  such  international  friction." 

For  many  other  reasons,  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  "the 
response  of  our  people  should  be  instantaneous  and  generous." 
To  quote : 

"  We  have  been  blest  in  basket  and  store  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  now  we  are  well  able  to  reach  a  helping  hand  across  the  sea 
where  men,  women,  and  children  are  perishing.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  thank-offering  corresponding  with  the  favors 
we  have  known.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  let  us  give.  The 
need  is  desperate,  but,  thanks  to  the  limitless  wealth  bestowed 
upon  us,  we  can  meet  it,  if  not  fully,  yet  in  great  measure.  A 
comparatively  trifling  tax  on  our  superabundant  riches  may  be 
enough  to  save  millions  of  lives.  The  President  points  the  way — 
a  safe  way,  a  sure  way,  and  a  speedy  way.  The  Government  of 
these  United  States  will  see  to  it  that  whatever  is  given  shall  be 
conveyed  directly  to  the  point  of  sorest  need  by  the  quickest 
means  of  conveyance.  It  only  remains  for  our  people  to  give, 
each  according  to  ability,  and  the  great  charity  can  be  made  ef- 
fective by  cable  on  the  instant." 


TO  INCORPORATE  THE  INDIANS. 

TO  better  the  condition  of  our  Indians,  Commissioner  Leupp 
advocates  less  government  supervision  and  more  independ- 
ence for  the  various  tribes.  To  this  end  he  suggests  the  organiza- 
tion of  those  tribes  having  money  and  lands  into  joint-stock  com- 
panies for  the  administration  of  their  common  estate— "a  plan  so 
simple,"  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  that  the  only  surprize 
is  that  it  has  not  been  broached  before."  A  specific  application 
of  Mr.  Leupp's  scheme  is  advocated  in  a  bill  soon  to  come  before 
Congress,  say  the  Washington  dispatches.  This  bill,  it  is  stated, 
applies  the  Indian  Commissioner's  suggestion  to  the  coal  and 
asphaltum  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  lands  estimated  to  be  worth  from  #100,000,000 
to  #200,000,000.  It  is  said  to  have  found  official  favor.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Commissioner  Leupp's  annual  report,  the  workings 
of  this  proposed  arrangement  would  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  Suppose,  by  the  way  of  illustration,  that  a  tribe  has  $1,000,000 
in  the  treasury,  1,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  mines 
which  pay  royalties  of  $100,000  a  year.  For  hypothetical  pur- 
poses we  may  suppose  the  tribe  to  number  1,000  souls.  Now, 
let  a  census  be  cast  on  a  certain  date— say  January  1  next  year— 
and  to  each  person  on  the  roll  let  there  be  issued  one  share  of 
stock  in  the  tribal  corporations  already  organized.  That  stock  at 
the  outset  would  represent  $1,000  in  cash,  1,000  acres  of  land,  and 
$100  of  annual  royalty.  The  mixed  property  would  be  no  greater 
in  the  aggregate  than  before  the  act  of  incorporation." 

Various  provisions  would  be  made  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
unscrupulous  outsiders,  as,  for  instance,  by  naming  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  the  perpetual  treasurer  and  transfer  agent  for 
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Courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  "  Post." 

PUI'ILS    OF  THE   ORIENTAL  SCHOOL. 

There  is  only  one  Japanese  in  the  group,  the  Japanese  consul  having  quietly 
boycotted  the  school  after  the  Board  of  Education  entered  its  order.  The  balance 
of  the  pupils  are  Chinese. 


Courtesy  of  th.-  San  Frrtncisco  "  Post." 

THE   SAN    FRANCISCO    BOARD   OF    EDUCATION. 

Thesa  men  arc  landing  out  against  the  combined  diplomatic  ingenuity  of  the 
United  States  at,  J  Japan.  They  are,  from  left  to  right :  David  Oliver.  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary E.  C.  Lefnngvvell,  Thomas  F.  Boyle,  and  President  Aaron  Altmann. 


AT   THE   STORM-CENTER   IN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


the  several  corporations.  Commissioner  Leupp  would  not,  how- 
ever, deprive  the  Indians  of  responsibility  in  administering  their 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  suggests  for  the  directorate,  to  quote 
again  from  his  report,  that  "it  might  be  well  to  induct  also  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  Indians  themselves,  for  experiments  certainly 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  more  advanced  and  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  would  forge  to  the  front  as  its  representatives 
in  such  a  transaction." 

Favorable  comment  upon  the  plan  appears  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, already  quoted.  "By  this  means,"  we  read,  "  the  Indians 
could  secure  what  interest  they  have  in  the  land  at  present,  and 
they  would  learn  gradually  that  its  value  increases  by  thrift  and 
waiting.  All  that  they  would  miss  is  the  Government's  relation 
of  special  providence  to  them — an  unhealthy  and  delusive  depend- 
ence." The  idea  that  more  responsibility  would  add  to  the  Indian's  ■ 
stability,  and  in  consequence  to  his  value  to  the  country,  is  also 
emphasized  by  the  Cleveland  Leader.  The  advantage  to  the 
Indian  himself  is  thus  treated  by  this  paper: 

"  It  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Indians  on  the  same  plane  with  the  business  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Their  holdings  would  probably  be  managed  more  profit- 
ably. The  existing  opportunities  to  cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their 
property  would  be  practically  done  away  with.  Through  the 
operation  of  their  corporations  they  would  receive  a  valuable 
schooling  in  business  methods." 

The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  agrees  that  by  shifting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Indians'  affairs  to  the  Indians  themselves  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  of  responsibility,  but  it  questions"  whether 
the  Indians  would  make  successful  managers  of  corporations." 
A  similar  doubt  is  more  strongly  exprest  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Hailing  the  proposed  corporations  as  a  sort  of  "  Utopia,  Lim- 
ited," this  paper  inquires  into  the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  make  a 
reality  of  the  ideal.  In  conclusion  it  states:  "The  capacity  of 
the  Indian  for  civilization  is  the  question  that  remains.  He  has 
taken  kindly  to  rifles  and  bad  whisky  and  poker-chips.  Is  his 
mind  yet  fitted  to  tackle  corporation  chicanery?  The  Eagle  has 
its  doubts.  Mr.  Leupp  is  an  optimist,  as  well  as  a  comic-opera 
connoisseur."  The  Washington  Post  sees  yet  another  difficulty. 
We  read  : 

"  Would  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Coal  and  Oil  Company,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet, 
be  permitted  to  do  things  which  all  other  corporations  insist  that 
they  must  do  if  they  are  to  survive  competition  ?  Would  the  com- 
pany make  its  quiet  little  deals,  and  steal  a  march  on  rivals,  and 
maneuver  for  cars,  and  overcharge  its  customers,  and  display  the 
usual  enterprise  of  a  coal  and  oil  company?  If  it  should,  the  cen- 
ter of  its  activity  would  be  the  White  House. 


"  How  does  the  bill  propose  to  adjust  the  conflicting  duties  of 
the  man  who  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  president  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  Coal  and  Oil 
Company?" 


REAL  ATTITUDE   OF  THE   PACIFIC   COAST 
TOWARD  THE  JAPANESE. 

A  CANVASS  of  the  Pacific  coast  press,  prompted  by  state- 
ments of  the  Seattle  News  to  the  effect  that  "  the  majority 
of  the  thoughtful  people  of  California  are  not  in  sympathy  witli 
the  agitation  of  the  demagogs  of  the  cities  against  the  Japanese," 
and  that  "no part  of  the  State  of  Washington  or  of  Oregon,  which 
exceed  in  area  and  population  the  State  of  California,  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  foolish  agitation  of  the  San  Francisco  people 
against  the  Japanese,"  leaves  us  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
It  seems  that  we  must  either  believe  that  the  "  thoughtful  people  " 
of  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  represented  by  the  press  of  that  sec- 
tion, or  that  The  News  is  mistaken  in  its  diagnosis  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Dally  News,  it  is  true,  protests  that 
it  has  not  shown  sympathy  with  any  demagogic  agitation  against 
the  Japanese.  But  it  adds  that  it  is  not  convinced  that  the  dis- 
turbance in  California  is  due  to  demagogic  agitation.  The  Pacific 
coast,  it  asserts,  "  would  not  close  the  doors  to  the  Japanese,  nor 
drive  them  from  the  country."  Nevertheless,  we  are  assured,  "it 
does  and  will  refuse  to  set  these  people  on  any  pedestal " — a  de- 
termination which  "no  presidential  order  shall  change."  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  also  refuses  to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Japanese,  taking  a  rap  instead  at  Mayor  Schmitz.  Alluding  to 
the  latter's  declaration  that  he  would,  if  necessary.  "lay  down  his 
life"  in  battle  against  the  Japanese,  The  Times  remari 

"  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  his  Honor  has  never  laid  down  any- 
thing of  value.  His  promise,  however,  would  almost  reconcile 
any  one  to  a  war  with  Japan.  His  Honor  has  probably  merely 
discovered  some  place  in  Japan  that  the  extradition  treaty  doesn't 
cover,  and  is  willing  to  go  for  that  purpose." 

It  claims,  moreover,  that  "  California  could  utilize  the  servic 
ioo.ooo  Chinese  and  Japanese  at  the  present  time  more  easily  than 
io.ooo  twenty  years  ago":  and  adds  that  "  we  need  the  Japan 
as  workers,  but  not  as  voters."'     In  a  canvass  ot  titty  leading  coast 
papers,  however,  these  three  are  the  only  ones  we  find 
such    views.     Most    of   the  coast  press  display  uncompromisii 
antipathy  against  Japanese  aggression  and  competition,  against  the 
President.  andagain>t  Secretary  Metcalf  for  his  "  disloyal  "  report. 
The  latter  is    admon'shed  by   one  paper  to  "  stick   by  the   Pi 
dent,  who  can  give  him  a  job."  because  "he  could  get  nothing 
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from  the  people  of  his  own  State."    The  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle even  hints  at  secession,  saying  : 

"When  oppression  takes  the  place  of  protection,  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  takes  flight;  when  the  Constitution  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instrument  which  commits  power  to  the  more  populous  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  coerce  a  less  populous  section  in  respect  to 
matters  reserved  for  local  control,  the  years  of  the  Republic  will 
be  full  of  trouble,  and  will  probably  be  few." 

Town  Talk  of  San  Francisco  is  willing  to  enlighten  President 
Roosevelt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Japanese.     It  says : 

"  He  might  feel  that  his  estimate  of  them  should  be  revised  if 
he  learned  that  here  in  California  they  have  taught  us  to  think 
well  of  the  Chinese  by  forcing  upon  us  a  comparison  through 
which  we  perceive  how  inferior  in  character  and  all  the  qualities 
that  make  for  manliness  are  the  representatives  of  the  Mikado's 
realm.  If  the  Chinese  are  no  longer  despised  in  California  that 
circumstance  is  largely  due  to  our  sympathy  for  a  people  who, 
through  neglect  of  the  art  of  war,  have  been  humiliated  by  so 
despicable  a  race  as  the  Japanese.  And  yet  the  Chinese  we  have 
met  are  not  of  the  highest  type.  Whereas  the  Japanese  that  come 
to  our  shores  are,  it  is  well  known,  fairly  representative  of  the 
manhood  of  their  nation." 


THE  AUTOMOBILE   IN  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

AMONG  the  indications  of  the  "alarming"  national  prosperity 
which  has  filled  Secretary  Shaw  and  other  eminent  citizens 
with  vague  misgivings  The  Literary  Digest  recently  men- 
tioned the  remarkable  activity  of  the  automobile  manufacturer  in 


AN    ODD   TYPE  OF    RUNABOUT. 

The  runabout,  which  has  many  styles,  is  the  only  class  of  American 
automobiles  sold  abroad. 

the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  But  nevertheless  many 
of  our  readers  will  probably  be  surprized  to  learn — on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  M.  C.  Krarap,  a  writer  in  The  World's  Work — that  we 
use  more  automobiles  than  any  other  country,  200,000  of  these 
vehicles,  ranging  from  the  electric-truck  to  the  motor-cycle,  being 
in  service  within  our  borders  at  the  present  time.  We  are  likely 
to  forget,  also,  how  very  much  of  a  newcomer  among  vehicles  the 
motor-car  really  is.  Mr.  Krarap  reminds  us  that  it  was  only  twelve 
years  ago  that  the  first  convincing  type  was  produced.  He  esti- 
mates the  capital  now  invested  in  automobile-building  in  this 
country  at  about  $67,000,000,  and  puts  the  total  valuation  of  the 
industry  to  date,  in  rough  figures,  at  about  $275,000,000.  "  Yet  to 
buy  and  operate  all  the  automobiles  in  the  world,"  he  remarks  in 
an  interesting  aside,  "would  cost  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  spent  for  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  United  States  in  one 
year."     To  quote  further : 

"  But  the  automobile  is  at  present  measured  in  sentiment,  not  in 
money.  It  promises  more  than  it  has  achieved  inutility;  but  it 
has  done  much  more  than  it  promised  in  other  respects.     Road- 


building,  the  unification  of  city  and  country,  the  industrialization 
of  agriculture,  school  reform,  the  centralization  of  retail  business 
by  the  expansion  of  its  zone,  the  upbuilding  of  international  amity,, 
the  reconstruction  of  war-and-peace  conditions,  the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  science — these  are  but  a  few  of  its  far-reaching 

results 

"  America  ranks  all  other  countries  in  the  number  of  automo- 
biles made  and  the  number  in  use  Government  statistics  show 
that  21,306  pleasure-cars  and  1,441  trucks  and  delivery-wagons, 
valued  at  $26,600,000,  were  produced  in  1905.  The  year  1906  is 
credited  with  25  per  cent,  more  manufactured  and  with  80,000 
machines  in  use.  The  exports  in  1905,  $2,500,000  were  almost  ex- 
clusively small  machines  and  electric-carriages.  In  contrast,  the 
American  exports  of  bicycles  reached  $7,000,000  in  1898.  Most 
American  makers  of  automobiles  have  not  had  time  to  think  of 
exportation  as  yet.  They  number  140,  but  there  are  500  manufac- 
turers of  automobile  accessories." 


REBELLION   AGAINST    FATAL   RAILROAD    MIS- 
MAN  AG  EM  ENT. 

"  I  ^URNING  from  the  appalling  statistics  of  last  year's  railroad 
*-  accidents  to  the  current  news  of  the  press  with  its  fresh 
records  of  disaster,  American  opinion  no  longer  blinks  the  fact 
that  an  intolerable  situation  exists.  While  accidents  due  to  de- 
fects in  track,  roadbed,  and  rolling-stock  grow  yearly  less,  colli- 
sions show  an  increase  during  the  past  five  years  which  culminates 
in  the  ghastly  record  of  1906.  The  rear-end  collision  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  near  Washington  on  December  30,  which  made  "a 
shambles  of  railroad  passengers  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Congress,"  has  apparently  done  more  than  any  other  accident  to 
change  the  public  attitude  from  one  of  futile  exclamation  to  an  active 
demand  for  reform.  As  a  result  the  block  system  in  general,  and 
this  and  other  accidents  which  have  occurred  under  the  block  sys- 
tem, are  now  under  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  a  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
calling  for  Federal  investigation  into  the  causes  of  railroad  wrecks. 
The  public  is  determined,  affirms  the  Chicago  News,  that  the 
number  of  needless  railroad  accidents  shall  be  lessened.  "  Unless 
our  railroads  improve  the  situation  the  authorities  will  be  com- 
pelled by  popular  clamor  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,"  asserts  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune.  It  is  expected  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  investigations  will  lead  to  drastic  legislation. 
Says  the  Washington  Star: 

"  What  is  wanted  and  what  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  get  is  a  thorough  reformation  of  methods  and  a  complete 
overhauling  of  devices,  to  insure  safety  in  the  future.  The  lives 
sacrificed  on  Sunday  to  gross  personal  carelessness  or  incom- 
petence or  to  corporate  indifference  to  public  safety  should  not 
be  wasted.  Their  loss  should  result  in  action  that  will  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  and  insure  a  system  of  safeguards  that  will 
act  as  a  reliable  check  upon  human  shortcomings." 

The  tone  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  which  discusses  the  accident 
under  the  heading  "  Another  Crime  on  the  B.  &  O.,"  is  indicative 
of  the  attitude  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  press.  The  New 
York  Evening  Journal  begins  its  editorial  comment  with  an  apol- 
ogy for  treating  so  trite  a  topic  as  a  railroad  wreck.  "  It  is  a 
shame  to  keep  talking  about  the  same  thing,"  it  says;  "  but  you 
all  travel  ;  it  may  be  your  turn  next."     It  adds  : 

"  These  murders  of  human  beings  happen  because  the  railroads, 
to  make  dividends  upon  watered  stock,  insist  upon  working  men 
such  long  hours  that  they  can  not  keep  awake,  can  not  retain  the 
vigilance  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  that  depend  upon 
them. 

"And  these  accidents  happen,  above  all,  because  the  railroads 
will  not  spend  the  money  for  a  block  system,  or  an  automatic  set- 
ting of  air-brakes,  such  as  they  have  in  other  countries,  that  would 
make  accidents  of  this  kind  absolutely  impossible." 

Other  explanations  are  offered  from  various  quarters.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  block  system  of  signals  is  now  in  operation 
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on  about  one  mile  of  track  in  five  ;  that  some  of  the  most  appall- 
ing disasters,  including  that  on  the  Southern  Railroad  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  wreck,  have  occurred  on 
lines  which  long  ago  adopted  the  block  system,  and  that  these 
accidents  were  due  to  the  tendency  of  engineers,  when  behind 
time,  to  "  take  chances  "  and  ignore  the  signals.  Others  say  that 
the  engineers  and  the  dispatchers  are  often  worked  overtime  until 
through  lack  of  sleep  they  are  in  a  dazed  and  incompetent  condi- 
tion—with the  natural  result.  In  any  case,  "railway  administra- 
tors should  understand  that  these  incidents  are  getting  on  people's 
nerves,"  admonishes  the  New  York  Times,  which  goes  on  to  say  • 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  defect  of  the  block  system  is  blamed 
for  these  killings.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  its  perfection  which 
causes  the  trouble.  If  the  signals  were  obeyed  they  would  impede 
traffic,  and  risks  are  taken  to  move  the  trains.  It  was  just  so  in 
the  Grand  Central  tunnel  when  engineers  ran  past  signals  clouded 
by  fog  and  steam  until  public  patience  was  exhausted,  and  their 
railway  had  to  make  the  necessary  improvements.  These  burnings 
and  manglings  which  are  happening  upon  one  great  railway  after 
another  with  entire  impartiality  are  having  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  passenger  business  of  the  continent.  The  railways,  in  public 
opinion,  must  do  less  business,  or  do  it  at  a  smaller  cost  of  life, 
whatever  means  they  adopt  to  that  end." 

To  quote  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  The  railroads  frequently  make  a  merit  of  their  adoption  or  ex- 
tension of  the  block  system,  but  this  is  a  good  deal  like  passing 
or  amending  laws  to  correct  some  evil  or  effect  some  desirable 
purpose.  The  appliances  do  not  accomplish  their  object  without 
an  efficient  and  constant  application,  any  more  than  laws  will  ac- 
complish their  purpose  without  persistent  attention  to  their  execu- 
tion. Signal  and  switching  appliances  may  fall  into  neglect  and 
be  allowed  to  get  out  of  order  or  there  may  be  lack  of  competency 
or  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  those  set  to  work  them,  which  will 
render  them  useless  just  when  the  exigencies  against  which  they 
are  provided  call  for  their  sure  application  ;  or  on  account  of  lax 
rules  or  negligence  or  other  fault  of  operators  and  engineers  such 
appliances  may  prove  futile.  We  have  had  conspicuous  instances 
of  all  these  causes  of  accident 

"These  numerous  accidents  are  not  of  the  unavoidable  kind, 
and  responsibility  should  be  clearly  fixt  somewhere.  They  seem 
to  have  multiplied  with  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  railroads. 
They  are  probably  in  part  due  to  efforts  to  'rush  business '  on  the 
lines  or  to  avoid  delays,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  haste  that  dis- 
regards safeguards  for  life  and  limb.  There  may  be  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient trackage,  of  double  tracks,  sidings,  and  switching  facilities. 
There  may  be  inadequate  equipment  for  the  rapid  dispatch  and 
delivery  of  traffic.  There  may  be  faults  in  management,  in  the 
distribution  of  cars,  and  in  the  movement  of  trains.  These  defi- 
ciencies may  lead  to  a  nervous  haste  in  the  details  of  operation, 
but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  induce  negligence  or  disregard 
of  safety  appliances  or  failure  to  adopt  and  use  them.  There 
may  be  gain  in  taking  chances,  but  it  is  sought  at  the  risk  of 
great  peril  to  life,  which  no  corporation  has  the  right  to  take  or 
should  be  permitted  to  take  with  impunity.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  more  attention  has  been  given  to  dividends  and  increased 
value  of  stocks  than  to  providing  for  safe  and  expeditious  opera- 
tion. ...  It  will  not  do  to  put  the  responsibility  more  heavily 
than  it  may  be  deserved  upon  signal  operators,  engineers,  or  sta- 
tion and  train  men.  Carelessness  or  negligence  on  their  part 
should  not  be  tolerated  or  leniently  dealt  with  when  the  blame  is 
theirs.  But  we  should  be  sure  that  they  are  not  instructed  or  re- 
quired to  take  these  chances  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  or  that 
so  much  is  not  put  upon  them  that  they  are  constrained  to  do  it 
under  the  risk  of  losing  their  places  if  they  do  not.  There  is 
something  deplorably  wrong  in  a  railroad  operation  that  involves 
such  frequent  and  disastrous  accidents.  Let  us  know  what  it  is, 
and  hold  those  to  account  who  are  really  responsible  and  thereby 
induce  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  the  essential  matter  of 
safety  in  our  railroad  transportation." 

"  Is  the  American  railway  manager  competent?  "  asks  the  New 
York  World,  which  answers  its  own  question  with  the  assertion 
that  "  if  the  testimony  of  the  stock-ticker  is  taken  as  final  his  right 
to  his  laurels  is  indisputable,"  but  "  in  the  matter  of  the  physical 


management  of  railway  properties  his  record  is  not  satisfactory." 
It  adds: 

"  Occasionally ,  as  in  Cincinnati  recently,  a  minor  railroad  em- 
ployee  overburdened  by  responsibility  kills  himself.  Evidence  of 
a  similar  sensitiveness  to  moral  obligation  in  the  executive  offices 
of  a  railroad  has  not  so  far  been  forthcoming.     Yet  it  is  there  and 


SCENE   OF  THE   REAR-END   COLLISION    AT  TERRA   COTTA. 

In  this  collision  thirty-eight  passengers  were  killed  outright  and  about 
a  hundred  injured. 

not  in  the  switch-tower  or  the  engine-cab  that  the  vital  weakness 
lies  which  makes  the  past  year's  record  of  railroad  operation  in 
the  United  States  one  of  unparalleled  inefficiency." 

That  the  public's  concern  about  the  perils  of  railroad  travel  is 
not  without  foundation  may  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's 
recent  statement  that  more  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  railroads 
of  America  last  year  than  were  levied  from  both  sides  by  the 
Boer  war  in  three  years.  And  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  alleged  state- 
ment to  a  Cabinet  officer  stands  without  direct  denial,  altho  Mr. 
Hill  says  that  he  "  never  was  interviewed  "  on  the  subject.  This 
statement,  as  printed  in  The  Sun,  is  as  follows: 

"  Every  time  I  undertake  a  railroad  journey  nowadays  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  to  be  my  last.  The  thing  has  grown  to  be  uncertain. 
It  is  a  fact,  of  knowledge  to  every  railroad  man,  that  in  this  day 
from  two  to  three  trains  enter  at  times  into  every  block  of  every 
system  in  the  country.     There  is  danger  in  it." 


HOW   MR.   HUGHES'S   INDEPENDENCE   IS 
REGARDED. 

THE  first  message  of  Governor  Hughes  to  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature receives  more  attention  from  the  press  than  gov- 
ernors' messages  are  usually  accorded.  And  this  is  apparently 
because  Mr.  Hughes  seems  to  have  a  different  idea  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Governor's  message  from  that  which  has  commonly 
been  held  by  his  predecessors.  "  Ordinarily."  says  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.).  "  it  is  considered  a  bit  of  pie-crust  of  political 
promises  made  to  be  broken,  and  neither  saying  what  the  Gov- 
ernor means  nor  meaning  what  he  says.  It  is  customarily  a  mes- 
sage concocted  in  a  meeting  of  bosses  who  run  the  State  govern- 
ment and  who  prepare  a  set  of  legislative  suggestions  which  sound 
well  in  print  and  which  make  the  old  party  hacks  laugh  while  the 
Governor  affixes  to  it  his  signature  and  lets  it  go  at  that."  Hut 
that  the  message  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  is 
granted  even  by  his  political  opponents.  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "  the  interesting  and  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  message  is  its  independence,  its  reflection  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  this  State  and  throughout  the  nation." 

Aside  from  the  novelty  of  "  independence  "  which  Mr.  Hughes 
introduced  in  the  message,  there  are  a  number  of  ether  surprizes 
which  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  press.     As  summarized  by 
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the   New  York    Tribune  (Rep.)  these  notable   recommendations 
are : 

"A  recount  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mayor  in  the  New  York  city 
election  in  1905,  when,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  W.  R.  Hearst 
was  defeated  by  George  15.  McClellan  ;  that  the  courts  be  empow- 
ered to  order  a  recount  summarily  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
power  to  bring  an  action  to  try  a  title  to  office  be  taken  from  the 
Attorney-General  and  conferred  upon  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  The  adoption  of  a  new  ballot,  whereon  the  name  of  a  candidate 
will  appear  but  once. 

"That  the  amount  of  money  which  a  candidate  may  expend  to 
procure  his  election  be  limited. 

"That  the  courts  be  empowered  to  review  the  acts  of  political 
State  conventions  and  State  committees  in  expelling  delegates  and 
members. 

"That  any  general  committee  of  a  party  may  adopt  rules  for 
direct  nominations  of  candidates  at  primaries. 

"That  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  and  the 
Commission  of  Gas  and  Electricity  be  abolished,  and  a  new  board 
be  constituted,  to  have  the  powers  of  the  present  commissions  and 
with  power  to  enforce  its  orders  through  the  courts. 

"That  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  of  New  York 
City  be  abolished  and  a  new  board  be  created  to  control  trans- 
portation and  regulate  lighting  corporations  in  New  York  city. 

"That  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  be  not  required  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  the  work  in  which  they 
may  not  engage  be  specified  more  precisely." 

Of  these  half-dozen  or  so  recommendations  that  which  indorses 
Mr.  Hearst's  movement  for  a  recount  of  the  mayoralty  vote  of 
1905  is  rivaled  in  amount  of  press  comment  only  by  the  proposi- 
tions to  abolish  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  city 
and  the  present  State  Railroad  and  Lighting  commissions.  With 
all  of  these  suggestions  Mr.  Hearst's  American  is  in  sympathy, 
asserting,  in  fact,  that  not  until  the  Independence  League  had 
shown  the  necessity  for  election  reform  and  improvement  in  transit 
conditions,  did  Mr.  Hughes  recognize  the  imperativeness  of  these 
suggestions.     To  quote: 

"This  newspaper  congratulates  the  voters,  whose  very  existence 
as  self-governing  men  depends  upon  an  honest  ballot,  upon  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  as  Governor  sees  and  enforces  a  truth  that 
did  not  appeal  to  him  as  a  candidate  for  office  or  to  those  who 
wrote  the  platform  of  his  party 

"  There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Hughes's  public  speeches,  nothing 
in  the  Republican  platform,  about  doing  away  with  the  badly  man- 
aged, incompetent,  corrupt  railroad  commission;  but  in  the  In- 
dependence League  platform,  which  really  did  express  the  opin- 


ions of  the  people,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  since  discovered,  we 
hnd  this : 

1  The  Railroad  Commission  is  the  creature  of  a  Governor  who  is  the  creature 
of  the  corporations.  That  Commission  ignores  deliberate  violation  of  the  law, 
blocks  improvements  demanded  by  the  public, andtolerates  such  brutal  and  crimi- 
nal mismanagement  as  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company.  We  de- 
mand its  complete  reorganization.'" 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  credit  be  given  where  due,  The  American 
approves  the  stand  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  is  ready  to  "congratulate 
him  on  behalf  of  many  readers  and  thank  him  for  the  message, 
its  tone,  its  figure." 

Papers  which  previously  supported  Mr.  Hughes  are  now  even 
more  free  with  their  expressions  of  praise,  tho  occasional  criti- 
cisms of  the  manner  of  his  reforms  are  voiced.  Says  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  of  the  transit  and  lighting  com- 
missions : 

"  There  will  be  no  regret  over  the  passing  of  the  railroad  and 
the  gas  commissions.  There  never  was  any  good  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Commission.  It  was  an  ex- 
pedient to  postpone,  and,  if  possible,  thwart,  the  results  of  the  gas 
investigation  conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose in  that  respect  only  too  well.  The  Evening  Mail,  with  many 
other  newspapers,  has  persistently  sought  its  abolition.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  That  body  has  become 
a  mere  political  debt-payer.     It,  too,  should  go. 

"There  will  be  no  quarrel  with  Governor  Hughes  over  his  rec- 
ommendations as  to  those  two  commissions  ;  nor  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  greater  power  for  the  new  consolidated  commission.  A 
difference  of  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist,  however,  over  the 
proposal  to  do  away  with  the  present  local  Rapid  Transit  Board. 
It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  the  people  of  this  city  want  their 
greatest  public  convenience  and  necessity  taken  from  the  control 
of  the  local  authorities  and  entrusted  to  a  commission  owing 
allegiance  to  Albany  rather  than  New  York." 

So,  too,  the  New  York  Commercial  regrets  the  "severe  trial  of 
the  public  patience'"  which  the  reopening  of  the  New  York  city 
mayoralty  controversy  will  cause.  "  Still,"  it  adds,  "we  must  set 
the  Governor  down  as  wholly  devoid  of  bias  or  sympathy  in  the 
case,"  and  cites  the  instance  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  his 
"  thorough  and  absolute  independence." 

But  whatever  the  criticisms  of  details  of  the  message,  there  is  a 
remarkable  unanimity  of  thanksgiving  over  the  apparent  passing 
of  the  old  order  of  bossism,  and  the  advent  of  what  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  'Ind.  Dem.)  calls  conditions  "  singularly  favorable  for  sane, 
wise,  and  clean  government  of  the  Commonwealth." 


THE  OTHER  CAK1S   RAISE!)   ALL  FIGHT. 

-  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


A   <  ONGRESSION  \l.  DEADLOCK. 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Post. 


A  MATTER  OF  PRECEDENCE. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


JAPAN'S   CONTINUED   MENACE  TO  RUSSIA. 

HILE  Russia  is  struggling  face  to  face  with  the  most  terri- 


w 


torial  expansion.  If  Japan  can  secure  the  recognition  which  her 
intellectual  and  political  development  deserves,  and  feel  that  she 
is  frankly  treated  as  an  equal  by  the  older  Powers,  the  disastrous 
temptation  to  make  herself  feared  where  she  is  not  respected  may 
die  with  the  isolation  from  which  it  sprang." 


ble  domestic  foes,  a  Jewish  population  lasht  to  fury  by 
persecution  and  a  native  peasantry  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  she 
is  threatened  on  the  rear  by  the  ambition  of  that  yellow  race 
which  has  proved  that  fifty  years  of  Cathay  may  outdo  a  cycle  of 
Europe,  especially  northeastern  Europe.  The  whole  Russian 
press  is  expressing  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  Japan's  advance  upon 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  of  China's  possible  alliance  with  Nippon  in 
this  attack  upon  the  Slavs.     The  London  Tribune  declares: 

"The  Russian  press  of  nearly  every  shade  of  opinion  seems  to 
have  convinced  itself  that  Japan  at  least,  and  perhaps  Japan  and 
China  in  concert,  is  steadily  preparing  to  renew  the  invasion  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  American  yellow  press  lets  no  day  pass 
without  circulating  some  imaginative  tale  about  Japanese  regi- 
ments, fully  officered  and  disguised  as  plantation  coolies,  who  are 
gaining  a  footing  in  one  island  or  another  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
One  may  be  convinced  that  all  these  rumors  of  conspiracy  and 
aggression  are  nothing  more  than  malicious  gossip.  But  they 
have  their  serious  aspect,  if  only  because  they  reflect  the  impres- 
sion which  Japanese  success  seems  to  have  made  on  the  minds  of 
most  white  peoples  who  do  not  happen  to  be  her  allies.  It  may 
be  the  outcome  of  nothing  more  than  a  foolish  race  prejudice,  but 
it  may  none  the  less  become  a  grave  factor  in  the  shaping  of 
Japanese  history.  Suspicion  so  openly  exprest  has,  an  awkward 
way  of  realizing  itself." 

The  Moscow  Viedomosti  thinks  that  Japan  is  developing  some 
of  the  vices  of  suddenly  emancipated  slaves,  and  is  asking  too 
much.  "Japan,"  we  are  told,  "has  made  recently  such  arrogant 
demands  as  Russia  can  not  accept  without  losing  prestige  and 
forfeiting  the  last  vestige  of  respect  from  other  Powers." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  is  inclined  to  justify  Japanese 
aggressiveness.  Japan  must  be  given  her  proper  place  among 
the  nations  and  all  will  be  well.  She  is  not  to  be  slighted  or 
laughed  down,  but  must  be  taken  ser'ously.     Thus : 

"A  high-spirited  people,  which  believes  with  some  reason  that 
it  is  morally  and  intellectually  the  equal  of  most  races  of  our  own 
stock,  can  not  be  made  an  Ishmael  among  the  nations  without 
being  tempted  to  live  up  to  its  reputation.  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that 
we  as  their  allies  may  play  a  great  part  in  moderating  their  resent- 
ment if  they  feel  it,  in  checking  unwise  ambitions  if  they  really 
entertain  them,  but,  above  all,  in  helping  them   to  achieve  that 


COUNT   ALEXIS  1GNATIEFF, 

Assassinated  at  Tver  on  December  22. 

Before  the  Douma  met  he  advocated  giving 
it  great  power,  but  later  favored  repressive 
measures. 
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TRIAL   OF   ADMIRAL    NEBOGATOFF.      (THE  ADMIRAL   IS   INDICATED   BY 

Condemned  to  death  for  surrendering  his  fleet  to  the  Japanese.   The  court,  however, 
the  mercy  of  the  Czar,  and  sentence  will  probably  be  commuted  to  a  term  of 

cordial  recognition  as  a  civilized  power  which  can  alone  beget  in 
them  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  more 
we  can  succeed  in  bringing  the  Japanese  within  the  circles  of  our 
own  friendships,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  resent  the  jealousy  of 
their  rivals.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  ambitions  of  a 
strong  and  progressive  race  can  be  satisfied  without  further  terri- 


CANADA'S   VIEW  OF    MR.    BRYCE. 

THE  disappearance  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  from  Washing- 
ton has  been  dwelt  upon  by  some  Canadian  papers  as 
merely  the  result  of  in- 
trigues of  a  clever  but 
unscrupulous  woman  of 
fashion  in  London.  The 
attention  of  the  press 
in  general,  however,  has 
been  attracted  by  the 
name  of  the  new  Ambas- 
sador, no  less  a  person 
than  James  Bryce,  emin- 
ent as  an  author  and  pub- 
licist. Dispatches  from 
Canada  to  newspapers  on 
this  side  cf  the  border 
have  represented  Cana- 
dian opinion  as  being 
rather  cold  toward  the 
new  Ambassador,  from  a 
suspicion  that  he  will  be 
likely  to  sacrifice  Cana- 
dian interests  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  organs  of 
opinion,  however,  fails  to 
confirm  these  dispatches. 

On  the  contrary,  Canada  seems  inclined  to  welcome  Mr.  Bryce. 
The  Toronto  Saturday  Night,  for  example,  says  : 

"In  Canada  Mr.  Bryce  is  pretty  well  known.  He  is  a  many- 
sided  man — a  statesman,  an  author,  a  thinker,  a  publicist  of  note. 
They  say  he  will  be  raised  to  the  peerage  before  coming  to  Amer- 
ica. That  ought  to  help  some  in  making  him  popular  in  Wash- 
ington. Pauncefote  himself  could  not  have  cut  such  a  figure  down 
there  if  he  had  not  been  a  real  live  lord.  At  all  events  James 
Bryce,  lord  or  no  lord,  will  not  be  a  nonentity. 
As  to  his  attitude  on  Canadian  affairs,  we  can 
rest  assured  that  he  will  not  fail  us  through  an 
indifferent  grasp  of  any  question.  He  knows 
something  of  Canada  and  should  know  some- 
thing of  Canadians.  He  will  not  be  slow  to  get 
at  the  merits  of  any  issue  that  may  arise.  If 
Mr.  Bryce.  when  he  goes  to  Washington,  fails 
to  be  'acceptable  '  to  Canadians,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  incapability." 

The  Toronto  Globe,  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  Canadian  imperialism,  thinks  that  .Mr. 
Bryce  has  now  obtained  a  tine  opportunity  for 
vindicating  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant  and 
scientific  publicist.      It  says: 

"At  present  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Professor  Bryce  stands  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Canadians,  not  merely  as  a  historian  ard 
a  publicist  of  the  foremost  rank,  but  as  a  states- 
man of  rare  caliber  and  pronounced  humani- 
tarianism.  His  mime  is  familiar  to  Canadian 
students  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  historical  studies  of 
medieval  Europe,  and  to  Canadian  publicists  and  politicians  as 
the  author  of  a  still  more  monumental  work  on  the  'American 
Commonwealth."  The  enduring  popularity  and  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  these  two  works  are  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
spirit    of    fairness    with    which    they   are   permeated   as   to   the 
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imprisonment. 
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"  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  report  that 
he  intends  to  ask  for  a  Canadian  colleague.  A  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Canadian  affairs  has  been  the  besetting  weakness 
of  British  representatives  at  Washington." 


AN    EVICTED    FRENCH    PRIEST   NEGOTIATING    FOR    A   CAB. 

SOME   VIEWS    OF 

painstaking  accuracy  they  display.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  fairness  and  accuracy  will  characterize  all  Professor 
Bryce's  work  in  the  sphere  of  diplomacy  he  is  henceforth  to  adorn. 
That  is  to  say,  Canadians  think  well  of  him  now ;  they  will  think 
still  better  of  him  if  they  find  him 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  Tennyson's 
dictum': 

'  That  man's  the  true  cosmopolite  who 
loves  his  native  country  best.' 

They  ask  nothing  of  him  but  fair 
play  ;  their  opinion  of  him  a  few 
years  hence  will  depend  on  whether 
they  get  it  or  not." 

Mr.  Bryce's  influence  in  persua- 
ding the  British  Foreign  Office  to 
pay  more  consideration  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Canada  is  thus  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Toronto  News: 

"  He  is  familiar  with  the  lately 
born  national  spirit  of  Canada.  If, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Office  were  to  be  changed  in  any 
particular  he  would  be  the  proper 
'man  on  the  spot'  to  advise  and 
recommend.  Moreover,  his  very 
eminence  would  be  likely  to  lend 
unusual  weight  to  any  recommen- 
dations he  might  make.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Bryce  at  Washington  is  rather  in  Canada's  interest  than 
contrary  to  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  bring  to  bear  on  his 
task  all  the  far-sightedness  and  acumen  which  have  distinguished 
him  as  a  statesman  and  an  economist  for  the  past  two  decades." 

The  Montreal  Monetary  Times  hopes  that  the  geniality  of  the 
new  Ambassador  will  be  in  contrast  to  the  "  stand-offishness  "  of 
some  of  his  predecessors,  and  declares  : 

"  The  American  Ambassador  in  London  almost  invariably  cir- 
culates through  the  country,  listening  to  and  making  speeches, 
whereas  the  British  Ambassador  to  Washington  has  probably 
thought  it  beneatth  hir  dignity  to  fraternize  with  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic.  At  times  he  has  exhibited  an  ill-concealed  indiffer- 
ence to  this  part  of  the  empire  whose  servant  he  is.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bryce  will  certainly  produce  a  change  from  the  bad 
old  way  of  doing  things.  No  British  ambassador  previously  ap- 
pointed has  had  a  recognizable  reputation  among  the  American 
people.  It  will  not  be  so  with  Mr.  Bryce.  Tho  he  is  not  a  spell- 
binder he  speaks  excellently  well,  and  has  such  an  illimitable  store 
of  knowledge  that  he  could  dispense  a  great  deal  of  enlighten- 
ment to  the  Americans  without  being  conscious  that  he  has  lost 
anything." 

The  London  Advertiser  of  Canada  hopes  that  Mr.  Bryce  may 
seek  the  assistance  of  some  Canadian  statesman  in  his  position  of 
British  representative  at  Washington,  and  observes: 


GOVERNMENT  AGENTS   REMOVING   CHURCH   PAPERS   FROM 
MONTAGNINI'S    RESIDENCE. 

THE    SEPARATION    LAW 


PROBABLE    SOLUTION    OF  THE    RAND    LABOR 

PROBLEM. 

THE  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  the  South- African 
gold-mines  has  led  to  abundant  abuses  and  scandals,  copi- 
ously reflected  in  the  British  press.  Bishops  have  thundered 
against  the  plague-spot  of  the  African  "  Chinatown,"  and  fiery 
debates  have  raged  in  Parliament  over  the  monstrous  avarice  of 
mining  companies  who  import  "cheap  labor"  while  the  white  man 
is  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  has  even  been  declared  that  Boer 
ascendency  in  the  Rand  is  likely  to  revive  unless  colonization  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  white  labor  and  a  white  population. 
According  to  the  Johannesburg  press,  a  solution  of  this  desperate 
problem  has  at  length  been  arrived  at  through  the  invention  of  a 
new  drill,  by  the  use  of  which  a  white  miner  can  earn  $285  a 
month.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  found  unprofitable  to 
employ  white  miners  at  any  such  wages.     The  London  Economist 

dwells   upon   this   newly   invented 
drill  as  follows : 

"The  success  of  this  or  similar 
inventions  will  make  it  possible  for 
work  which  is  at  present  performed 
by  50,000  hammer  'boys'  to  be 
performed  in  the  future  by  14,000 
hands,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the 
solution  of  the  labor  difficulty.  The 
important  point,  of  course,  is  that 
if  the  drill  is  all  that  it  is  claimed 
to  be,  it  will  enable  the  mining  com- 
panies to  employ  white  miners  at 
remunerative  wages,  and  thus  help 
to  solve  both  the  labor  and  the  po- 
litical problem.  It  is  evident  that 
at  the  best  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese could  only  be  a  temporary 
expedient ;  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  build  up  a  permanent  indus- 
try or  to  found  the  prosperity  of  the 
Transvaal  Colony  on  such  a  basis. 
But  if  mechanical  devices  can  be 
introduced  which  enable  white  mi- 
ners to  be  employed  at  satisfactory 
wages  in  place  of  indentured  Chinamen,  the  difficulty  of  the  labor 
supply  and  the  fear  of  Boer  ascendency  which  is  apparently  felt 
in  certain  quarters  may  both  be  removed.  And  that  the  advent 
of  a  large  European  population  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  colony  generally,  in  an  economic  sense,  is  beyond 
dispute." 


A   PRIEST   SUPERINTENDING   THE   REMOVAL  OF   HIS   BELONGINGS. 

IN   ACTION. 
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THE  VATICAN'S    REPLY. 

MANY  criticisms  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Pius  X.  in  the 
French  ecclesiastical  crisis  have  been  published  by  Euro- 
pean papers,  and  the  Pope  and  his  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  have  for  some  time  refused  to  answer  the  many 
questions  put  to  them  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  French 
church.  Meanwhile  the  wildest  excitement  prevails  in  all  the  re- 
ligious circles  of  France.  Bishops  and  priests  are  being  turned 
out  of  their  houses  and  their  churches  ;  the  papal  nuncio,  Montag- 
nini,  has  been  expelled  from  Paris,  and  a  Socialist  journal,  the 
Action  (Paris),  says  that  the  young  Catholics  of  the  city,  members 
of  a  gymnastic  club,  are  arming  themselves  with  rifles  with  a  view 
to  opposing  the  action  of  the  Government.  At  last  the  Vatican 
has  spoken  with  a  view  of  explaining  a  course  of  action  which  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Paris  Tetnps,  the  London  Times,  and  the 
Vossische  Zeilung  of  Berlin.     The  papal  declaration  appears  in 

the  Osservatore  Romano, 
the  papal  organ,  and  thus 
summarizes  the  situation 
of  things  as  viewed  from 
Rome  : 

"The  Concordat,  the 
most  solemn  of  contracts 
made  between  two  na- 
tions, has  never  yet  been 
repudiated  by  the  French 
Government,  which  pro- 
fesses to  desire  a  new 
legal  arrangement  be- 
tween Rome  and  the 
French  church.  On  the 
conditions  of  this  new 
arrangement  the  Holy 
See  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment can  not  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  that 
Government  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  evinced 
a  decidedly  hostile  feeling 
toward  the  head  of  the 
church.  Violence  may 
of  course  be  effective  for 
a  short  time,  but  those 
who  submit  to  it  do  not 
thereby  forfeit  their  legal 
rights.  The  explosion 
of  joy  with  which  the 
new  legislation  has  been 
greeted  among  Freemasons  and  demagogs  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  war  is  to  be  waged  against  the  Christian  church  and  the 
Christian  religion  alone.  As  yet  the  Government  has  made  no 
enactments  which  guarantee  religious  liberty  to  any  who  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  Law  of  Separation." 

The  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to 
disestablished  churches  are  proved  by  the  example  of  the  South- 
American  dioceses,  we  are  told.     Thus: 

"The  loyalty  and  good-will  of  the  Holy  See  are  proved  by  what 
happened  in  Brazil  under  similar  circumstances.  In  that  country 
the  Concordat  which  existed  under  a  monarchy  was  eventually 
supprest  under  the  subsequent  republic.  The  Brazilian  Republic 
eventually  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Holy  See.  The 
searching  of  the  nuncio's  office  in  Paris,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Mgr.  Montagnini,  were  only  effected  with  the  object  of  making 
people  believe  the  false  charges  against  the  Pope  upon  the  basis 
of  certain  documents  there  and  then  discovered.  These  charges 
are  false." 

In  spite  of  the  reiterated  declaration  that  the  Pope  is  supported 
in  his  stand  by  a  united  church,  the  Giornale  d' Italia  (Rome) 
echoes  a  wide-spread  sentiment  when  it  announces  that  "  Cardinal 
Lecot.  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  is  very  much  disgruntled  with 
the  course  taken   by  the  Vatican  and  freely  criticizes  those  he 


styles  the  'evil  counselors  of  the  Pope,'  and  Cardinal  Lecot  is  en 
raged  over  the  situation  caused  by  the  Pope's  uncompromising 
attitude." — Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


MGR.  MONTAGNINI  DE  MIRABELLO, 

Whose  expulsion  from  France  was  followed 
by  the  Government's  seizure  of  church  papers 
from  his  former  residence. 


MARIE   CORELLI    ON    WOMAN'S    RIGHTS. 

\  \  70MEN  are  knouted  and  shot  in  Russia;  they  are  impris- 
*  »  oned  as  criminals  for  attempting  to  raise  their  voice  in 
Parliament,  by  English 
magistrates;  in  Germany 
they  work  like  beasts  of 
the  field.  According  to 
Marie  Corelli,  in  The 
Rapid  Review,  man's 
inhumanity  to  woman 
dates  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  when  "  Eve  merely 
tasted  the  fruit  and  at 
once  generously  handed 
it  over  to  her  spouse," 
who  "devoured  it  to  the 
core  and  never  allowed 
her  to  get  another  mor- 
sel." Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  view  of  Marie  Co- 
relli, a  writer  dear  to  wom- 
en, and  boasting  a  circle 
of  readers  greater  than 
ever  before  formed  the 
constituency  of  a  woman 
writer.  This  writer,  in 
her  article  on  "Man's 
War  against  Woman," 
has  indeed  beaten  the  rec- 
ord of  her  sex  in  literature.  She  is  the  first  Juvenal,  the  first  Aris- 
tophanes, of  the  opposite  sex  who  has  yet  appeared  to  lay  the  lash 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  masculine  members  of  humanity,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lecture  women  on  their  real  rights  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  satirist.  Yet  her  ideas  of  woman's  rights  are  not  those  of 
the  suffragette  of  England,  or  the  feminist  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  She  frankly  admits  that  Cleopatra  is  the  better  pattern 
of  an  influential  woman  than  even  the  philosophical  Aspasia  or 


Cupyrluhtnl  by  Elliott  ,*  Fly. 

CARDINAL   MERRY    DEL  VAL, 

Secretary  of  state  to  the  Pope.  The  Euro- 
pean papers  represent  him  as  being  the  main 
influence  behind  the  Pope  in  defying  the 
French  Government  and  opposing  the  cardi- 
nals who  advise  conciliation. 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF   DEMOCRA.  \ 

—Punch  (.Londnn). 
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the  moral  Hannah  More.     Her  answer  to  the  question  why  she 
personally  does  not  desire  the  suffrage  runs  as  follows  : 

"Why?  Because,  frankly  and  honestly,  I  do  not  want  it. 
Again,  why?  Because,  to  my  mind,  the  very  desire  lor  a  vote  on 
the  part  of  woman  is  an  open  confession  of  weakness  -a  proof 
that  she  has  lost  ground,  and  is  not  sure  of  herself.  For  if  she 
is  real  woman — if  she  has  the  natural  heritage  of  her  sex,  which 
is  the  mystic  power  to  persuade,  enthral,  and  subjugate  man — she 
has  no  need  to  come  down  from  her  throne  and  mingle  in  any  of 
his  political  frays,  inasmuch  as  she  is  already  the  very  head  and 
front  of  government." 

She  thus  enlarges  on  man's  dependence  on  women  : 

"  Let  those  who  will  laugh  at  or  sneerdown  the  statement:  the 
fact  remains  that  a  man  is  seldom  anything  more  than  a  woman's 
representative.  No  man,  in  either  business  or  pleasure,  can  ever 
quite  shake  off  the  influence  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  is  most 
privately  and  intimately  connected.  Good  or  bad,  she  colors  his 
life.  It  is  always  a  case  oicherchezlafemwe.  Seek,  and  you 
will  find.  Behind  a  slovenly  workman  there  is  generally  a  sluttish 
wife.  Behind  the  obstinate  and  stupid  man,  behind  the  timorous 
and  time-serving  man,  be!"  *nd  the  hasty  politician  who  insults  his 
Prime  Minister,  w.J  be  found,  in  their  several  turns,  the  common- 
place woman,  the  hypocritical  woman,  and  the  disappointed,  ego- 
tistical, vain   woman. 

"Man  is  what  woman  makes  him.  She  bears  him  and  rears 
him.  She  is  his  sovereign  and  supreme  ruler.  From  the  first 
breath  he  draws,  she,  and  she  alone,  possesses  him.  When 
he  is  born  he  at  once  displays  that  fractious  and  fickle  dispo- 
sition which  is  so  often  significant  of  his  future  development 
— and  woman  has  to  carry  him  up  and  down  in  her  arms, 
talking  nonsense  to  him,  or,  as  it  is  called,  'baby  language.'  She 
knows  she  has  to  begin  that  way,  because  he  would  not  under- 
stand sense." 

Men,  we  are  told,  laugh  at  women's  attempted  intellectualism. 
They  call  a  clever  writer,  artist,  or  novelist  of  the  opposite  sex 


"abnormal"  or  "unsexed,"  and  set  her  down  "as  too  old  or  too 
ugly  to  do  anything  else  but  attempt  to  secure  a  little  doubtful 
notoriety  by  engaging  in  work  not  fitted  for  her  capacities."  Men 
are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  low  estimate,  however.  She  ex- 
claims : 

"But  who  is  to  blame  for  this  erroneous  impression  so  widely 
prevalent  among  men?  Why,  the  women  themselves,  of  course. 
Not  only  because  they  show  the  most  cruel  and  acrimonious  spite 
and  jealousy  when  one  of  their  sex  becomes  distinguished  in  art 
or  letters,  but  because  they  are  the  first  to  start  unkind  reports 
about  her  and  against  her — against  her  looks,  her  dress,  her  man- 
ner, and  even  her  reputation.  There  is  no  length  to  which  women's 
tongues  will  not  run  when  'downing  '  other  women  more  brilliant 
than  themselves.  They  allow  men  to  see  this  paltry  display  of 
their  inferior  character  every  day,  and  naturally  the  men  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  The  youngest  schoolboy  is  too  often  com- 
pelled to  notice  and  inwardly  comment  upon  his  mother's  love  of 
tea-table  scandal,  or  his  sister's  bilious  envy  of  some  other  pret- 
tier girl. 

"  If  such  are  the  early  impressions  made  by  the  conduct 
of  his  own  women  relatives  on  a  youth's  mind,  he  will,  most  un- 
questionably, when  he  grows  to  manhood,  retain  the  one  '  fixt  idea  ' 
of  woman's  generally  inherent  foolishness,  while  the  talk  of 
'women's  interests  '  will  only  move  him  to  a  skeptical  smile." 

She  concludes  by  giving  women  a  recipe  for  triumphing  in  the 
war  between  the  sexes.     Thus  : 

"Taking  a  broad  survey  of  the  contest,  it  is  evident  that  man's 
war  with  woman  will  never  end  till  she  herself  learns  how  to  con- 
quer him.  She  can  do  it  so  easily  if  she  only  will.  It  needs  no 
violence — no  wordy  discussion.  Part  of  his  battle  against  her  to- 
day is  an  instinctive  desire  to  protect  her  against  herself — to  try 
and  prevent  her  from  losing  all  that  lovely  reverence,  tenderness, 
and  delicacy  which  in  long-ago  old  poetic  days  made  him  lift  her 
to  the  altitude  of  an  angel  and  guardian  goddess  of  his  life.     For 


NICHOLAS     "The  new  instrument  is  exactly  in  tune  with  the  old 
cne.    1  can  play  the  same  old  song  on  it." 

-    Walu  e  Jacob  '  Stuttgart). 


VKRV   CONVENIENT    FOR  THE   KAISER. 
The  lightning-rod  on  the  royal  residence  takes  all  the  thunderbolts. 

—  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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Roosevelt  —  "  My  dear  neighbor,  I  hope  that  next  year  the  Nobel 
prize  may  be  yours." 

— Amsterdammcr. 


Roosevelt  (toCaptain  Koepenick)  —  "  Come,  Voigt.take  this  wallet. 
You  have  done  much  more  for  the  cause  of  peace  than  I  have." 

— Amsterdammcr . 


PEACE-PRIZE    SUGGESTIONS. 


in  his  heart  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  of  her  as  Pannuccio 
del  Bagno  of  Pisa  wrote  of  his  lady — 

'I  am  all  rapturous 
Since  thus  my  will  was  set, 
To  serve,  thou  flower  of  joy,  thine  excellence, 
Nor  ever  seems  that  anything  could  rouse 
A  pain  or  regret, 
But  on  thee  dwells  my  every  thought  and  sense ; 
Considering  that  from  thee  all  virtues  spread, 

As  from  a  fountain-head, 
That  in  thy  gift  is  wisdom's  best  avail 
And  honor  without  fail.' 

"In  these  lines  may  be  found  an  epitome  of  the  women's  '  rights,' 
which,  if  faithfully  adhered  to,  should  govern  the  world.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  Cleopatra  than  a  'suffragette,'  even  if  Antony  must 
lose  Actium.  And  if  Woman  would  impress  Man  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  her  moral  and  mental  power,  and  with  the  purity  of  her 
intellectual  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  time,  she  must  begin 
to  teach  him  in  the  nursery  and  school-room,  not  at  the  polling- 
booth." 


Discontent  in  Germany.— The  sudden  dissolution  of  the 
German  Reichstag  has  caused  great  joy  among  the  Liberal  papers 
— and  especially  exultant  is  the  tone  of  the  Vorivaerts  (Berlin)  and 
the  A'eue  Gesellschaft  of  the  same  city.  The  union  between  the 
Socialists,  who  represent  the  extreme  popular  party,  and  the 
Clericals,  who  have  always  been  stanch  imperialists  and  support- 
ers of  Buelow  and  his  master,  William  II.,  has  startled  people. 
This  strange  coalition  points  to  a  condition  of  abnormal  uneasi- 
ness in  Germany, and  is  well  commented  upon  as  follows  by  such 
an  impartial  observer  as  the  London  Saturday  Review: 

"  The  one  point  on  which  the  Clerical  and  Socialist  representa- 
tives of  large  cities  probably  agree  is  in  resenting  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure which  involves  heavy  taxation.  The  newly  imposed 
taxes  have  been  extremely  unpopular  with  all  classes.  The  entire 
artillery  equipment  of  the  army  has  now  to  be  renewed  ;  this  will 
cost  at  least  ,£8, 000,000.  Then  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  meat  throughout  the  German  Empire  of  40  per  cent.  This 
is  due  to  the  taxation    readjustment  recently  made  to    suit  the 


agrarian  members  of  the  Centre  and  Right.  This  affects  the 
working  and  middle  classes  alike.  But  the  Catholics  have  also 
undoubtedly  been  unpleasantly  affected  by  the  struggle  in  Prus- 
sian Poland  over  the  language  question.  The  attempt  to  force 
Polish  children  to  acquire  their  religious  instruction  in  the  German 
language  and  not  in  that  of  their  parents  has  not  only  aroused 
grave  misgivings  among  the  Liberal  sections,  but  has  of  course 
roused  the  Catholic  Church  on  behalf  of  the  most  devoted  and 
persistent  of  her  adherents  among  the  populations  of  the  Empire. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exposure  of  grave  scandals  in 
colonial  administration  has  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent.  The 
financial  and  business  classes  generally  have  been  injuriously  af- 
fected by  the  reluctance  of  French  investors  to  put  their  money 
into  German  concerns.  We  should  say  rather  that  the  operation 
had  been  a  vicarious  one.  The  French  banks  advanced  money 
freely,  before  the  Moorish  contretemps,  for  the  development  of 
German  industries,  through  German  banks;  they  do  so  no  longer. 
When  we  add  together  these  various  causes  which  excite  discon- 
tent among  different  classes  of  the  population  we  arrive  at  a  total 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness  in 
the  country." 


POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

August  Bebel's  Socialistic  organ.  \'oruaerts,  is  publishing  a  transit 
Upton  Sinclair's  "Jungle." 

"The  women's  cause    is  increasing  in  strength  and  influence   every 
says  The  New  Age  (London),  a  Radical  organ,  "and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  retain  either  the  support  or  the  respect  of  democratic  people  if 
it  persists  in  this  masterly  policy  of  indifference." 

"It   may   be   doubted  if  the   cynical   multi-millionaire   King   Leopold   will 
agree  to  any  change  of  administration  that  interferes  with  his  colossal  rever. 
thinks  the  Manchester  Courier.      "But   once  the  British  Government  has  the 
courage  to  demanl   radical  reforms,   and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  other 
Powers  in  enforcing  them,  the  end  of  the  Kongo  scandals  will  be  at  hand." 

"We  do  not  believe."  remarks  The  Doily  Mai!  (London),  "that  thecountry 
will  support  any  agitation  against  the  House  of  L'  rds  on  the  ground  that  cha: 
have  been  made  in  the  Education  Bill.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  great 
mass  of  the  voters  and  ratepayers  were  ever  eager  for  the  bill.  The  new  bill, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  in  any  case  increase  the  rates  and  taxes  and  swallow  up 
fresh  millions.  But  it  will  not.  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  passed  the  Lords, 
leave  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  am!  injustice  among  religv 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


EDUCATING   THE   WHOLE   BOY. 

THE  growing  importance  of  manual  training  in  education  is 
touched  upon  by  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  of  Washing- 
ton University,  in  his  recent  address  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  printed  in  Science 
(New  York,  December  28).  The  speaker  himself  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  introduction  and  defense  of  manual  training  as  an 
educational  feature.  In  1879  he  organized  a  school  for  boys  of 
high-school  age  in  which  the  liberal  and  the  mechanic  arts  had 
place  side  by  side  in  the  curriculum,  the  object  being  "  to  cultivate 
not  alone  or  chiefly  the  memory  and  the  understanding,  .  .  .  but 
the  judgment  and  the  executive  faculties  as  well."     He  says : 

"Many  wise  and  excellent  educators  had  grave  fears  as  to  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  It  was  thought  that  the  introduction  of 
tools,  machinery,  materials,  the  theories  of  construction,  and 
drafting  might  not  only  break  up  the  orderly  program  of  the 
school,  but  they  would  lower  its  intellectual  and  moral  tone.  It 
is  now  known  that  all  such  fears  were  groundless.  Manual  train- 
ing, when  properly  adapted  to  the  boy's  status  of  brain  develop- 
ment, and  when  incorporated  into  the  daily  and  weekly  program 
with  due  regard  to  the  other  essential  features,  has  proved  to  be 
a  more  valuable  element  in  education  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  dared  to  expect.  The  moral,  intellectual,  and  economic 
fruit  of  this  combination,  as  shown  in  the  characters  and  careers 
of  the  boys  who  formed  the  first  classes  in  the  pioneer  schools, 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its  value.  The  gloomy  predictions 
made  of  its  effect  upon  the  pupils,  and  upon  our  American  system 
of  schools,  have  been  forgotten,  and  early  opponents  are  fast 
friends  and  enthusiastic  advocates 

"  At  first  it  was  suspected  that  our  motives  were  sordid  ;  that 
we  were  likely  to  degrade  our  schools,  to  teach  narrow  trades, 
and  to  turn  out 'mere  mechanics'  instead  of  educated  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  recent  report  of  a  Massachusetts  commission 
(for  whose  membership  I  cherish  high  respect)  regards  the  manual- 
training  movement  as  almost  exclusively  educational  and  not  suffi- 
ciently industrial.  I  suppose  the  earlier  and  the  later  estimates 
are  still  held  by  many  sincere  and  able  teachers.  One  does  not 
easily  lay  aside  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime." 

That  the  manual-training  movement  inevitably  involves  criticism 
of  the  older  system  of  education  is  acknowledged  by  Professor 
Woodward,  but,  he  asserts,  it  is  also  a  standing  reproof  to  the  old 
wasteful,  unscientific  method  of  teaching  to  apprentices  the  theory 
and  uses  of  tools.  Progress  "  lays  aside  the  idols  of  the  past  and 
erects  new  temples  and  opens  new  kingdoms."  The  speaker  lays 
down  these  two  principles  as  corner-stones  of  modern  education  : 

"  1.  That  usefulness  does  not  impair  educational  values. 
"  2.  That  a  so-called  culture-study  like  Latin  may  properly  stand 
side  by  side  with  manual  training  in  the  curriculum." 

He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  are  all  pleased  (tho  perhaps  surprized)  when  we  learn  that 
a  man  who  reads  blue-prints,  and  can  make  and  use  a  diamond- 
point  machine-tool,  is  also  a  linguist  and  at  home  in  the  calculus; 
and  yet  we  are  more  than  likely  to  assume  that  the  boys  who  are 
studying  the  theory  and  use  of  tools  have  little  need  of  literature ; 
and  that  the  student  of  the  classics  is  wasting  his  time  in  a  labora- 
tory of  the  mechanic  arts. 

"'What  are  these  boys  studying  Latin  for?'  said  an  English 
visitor  at  the  manual-training  school  as  he  looked  in  upon  a  class 
reading  Caesar. 

"'What  did  you  study  Latin  for?'  was  my  illogical  but  Ameri- 
can response. 

"'Why.  I  am  a  bachelor  of  arts  ! '  was  his  prompt  reply,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  given  a  conclusive  answer. 

"Perhaps  these  boys  will  be  bachelors  of  arts  by  and  by,'  I 
added  cheerfully. 

'Then,  what  in  the  world  are  they  in  a  manual-training  school 
for?'  he  exclaimed,  with  almost  a  sneer  at  my  evident  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  etiquette  of  educational  values. 

"  I   tried  to  explain  my  theory  of  an  all-round  eduaation— and 


my  practise  of 'putting  the  whole  boy  to  school" — but  he  would 
not  be  convinced.  He  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  mixing  util- 
ity and  tool  dexterity  with  culture.  Our  visitors  are  not  all  Eng- 
lishmen ;  yet  I  venture  the  estimate  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
bachelors  of  arts  who  look  through  our  study-rooms  and  our  work- 
rooms have  about  the  same  prejudice  as  the  Englishman  had,  tho 
they  do  not  so  openly  express  it." 

The  speaker  concluded  his  address  as  follows: 

"  I  see  nowhere,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  a  people 
whose  youth  have  been  trained  as  our  Americans  should  be 
trained.  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome  with  their  pinnacles  of  cul- 
ture resting  on  the  barbarous  foundation  of  human  slavery,  nor 
the  blooded  aristocracies  of  modern  times,  can  teach  us  how  to 
educate,  train,  and  adorn  an  American  citizen.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect all  our  students  to  rule,  nor  yet  all  to  be  ruled  ;  to  direct,  nor 
yet  to  be  directed  ;  to  employ,  nor  to  be  employed.  They  must 
be  capable  of  all  these  things.  No  narrow,  selfish  aim,  no  preju- 
dice of  caste,  no  false  claim  of  high  culture  which  scorns  service, 
must  mislead  the  growing,  expanding  minds.  Give  them  a  gener- 
ous, symmetrical  training  ;  open  wide  the  avenues  to  usefulness, 
to  happiness,  to  power;  and  this  age  of  scientific  progress  and 
material  wealth  shall  be  also  an  age  of  high  intellectual  and  social 
achievement." 


PROBLEM    OF  THE   SPIRAL   NEBULAE. 

pHE  theory  that  the  interesting  cloud-like  bodies  of  spiral 
■*■  form  visible  through  the  telescope  in  various  parts  of  the 
heavens  are  systems  of  stars  in  process  of  formation  has  already 
been  noted  here.  According  to  this  view  the  old  ring-nebula  the- 
ory of  planetary  evolution  must  give  way  to  a  new  form  in  which 
the  spiral  nebula  must  be  accounted  for.  In  a  communication  to 
ropitlar  Astronomy  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  gives  his  reasons  for  thinking  this  view  untenable. 
He  says : 

"Certain  speculations  have  been  indulged  in  which  implied  that 
the  spiral  nebula;  are  true  nebula;  condensing  into  systems  of 
stars.  Tho  this  premature  and  unauthorized  line  of  thought  has 
been  extensively  exploited,  and  even  given  place  in  one  treatise 
on  geology,  it  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  quite  unsound. 
I  have  consistently  held  that  so  far  we  do  not  know  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  spiral  nebula;,  and  this  position  is  amply  justified  by 
the  penetrating  remarks  of  Mr.  Poincard.  Whether  the  spiral 
nebula;  are  other  milky  ways,  as  suggested  by  the  illustrious 
French  geometer,  time  alone  can  tell;  and  it  may  be  several  cen- 
turies before  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Mean- 
while the  exploitation  of  the  spiral  form  as  typical  of  nebular  de- 
velopment is  certainly  misleading,  for,  as  Poincard  points  out, 
there  is  no  proof  that  these  spirals  are  true  gaseous  nebula; 

■  "  We  have  no  proof  as  yet  that  the  nebula;  really  form  the  stars. 
The  large  part  played  by  repulsive  forces  in  nature  requires  us 
to  be  very  cautious  in  concluding  that  masses  of  such  great  extent 
and  irregularity  of  figure  are  really  condensing.  The  whole  out- 
line suggests  repulsion  from  centers  rather  than  condensation ; 
and  such  a  view  is  also  in  harmony  with  recent  investigations  of 
radioactive  and  other  repulsive  forces,  in  the  study  of  which  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made. 

"If  we  do  not  know  that  the  nebulae  form  the  stars,  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  spiral  nebulae  represent  a 
type  of  stellar  evolution,  and  all  such  speculations  are  vague  and 
worthless." 

Recent  suggestions  that  these  nebula'  give  evidence  of  tidal  dis- 
ruptions, produced  by  the  passage  of  some  neighboring  body,  the 
writer  regards  as  gratuitous,  unjustifiable,  and  improbable.  In 
fact,  he  believes  that  speculations  on  spiral  nebulae  have  been  de- 
cidedly overdone,  and  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  He  goes  on 
to  say : 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  our  solar  system  was 
ever  apart  of  a  spiral  nebula,  and  such  a  suggestion  is  simply  mis- 
leading and  mischievous.  The  great  circularity  of  the  planetary 
orbits  shows  the  absurdity  of  such  a  hypothesis,  and  this  leading 
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characteristic  of  our  system  as  bearing  on  its  mode  of  origin  was 
carefully  considered  by  Laplace  more  than  a  century  ago. 

"At  present  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  nature  of  the  spiral 
nebula;  is  quite  unknown.  And  while  we  can  not  be  sure  that 
nebulae  develop  into  stars,  we  may  justly  hold  that  the  stars  are 
the  outgrowth  of  gravitational  condensation  of  matter  which  was 
once  dark. 

"The  closeness  of  most  revolving  double  stars  seems  to  indicate 
that  separation  takes  place  in  the  stellar  rather  than  the  nebular 
stage,  and  this  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  the  forms  of  the  nebula; 
can  be  expected  to  disclose  the  processes  of  stellar  evolution. 
Least  of  all  can  we  expect  any  light  from  the  much-exploited  spiral 
nebula.-,  which  as  Mr.  Poincare"  justly  remarks,  may  be  other 
galaxies.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  drop  such  spirals  from  our  text- 
books, or  candidly  to  admit  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
their  true  significance." 


THE 


HEAD-PHYSICIAN    OF    THE    VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


THIS  title  is  applied  by  James  Linn  Nash  to  Prof.  Henry  L. 
Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  whose 
labors  in  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of 
growing  crops  are  described  by  Mr.  Nash  in 
an  article,  entitled  "  Saving  the  Farmers  Mil- 
lions," in  The  World  To-Day  (Chicago,  De- 
cember). Mr.  Nash  tells  us  that  in  the  pro- 
fessor's plant-hospital  and  nursery  on  the 
grounds  of  the  agricultural  college  are  to  be 
seen  experiments  in  the  raising  of  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables,  and  trees,  which  are  of 
deep  interest  to  the  farmer,  the  scientist,  and 
the  general  observer  alike.     He  says  : 

"Take,  for  example,  the  wilt-ward  of  the 
professor's  hospital,  where  there  are  many 
beds,  each  two  rods  square,  and  containing 
a  large  number  of  plants  afflicted  with  flax- 
wilt.  .  .  .  Here  are  to  be  found  types  of  the 
flax  race,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  over  one  hundred  species  being 
represented,  and  the  vital  power  of  each  is 
being  tested  through  subjection  to  a  trying 
ordeal,  for  every  inch  of  the  ground  is  flax- 
sick,  and  the  struggle  is  bound  to  result  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
object  sought.  In  striving  to  master  the  great 
enemy  of  the  flax  family,  wilt,  Professor  Bol- 
ley has  attacked  his  problem  in  two  ways.  By 
one  method  he  is  seeking  a  plant  which  will  be 
immune  to  wilt,  and  by  the  other  he  is  trying 
to  discover  a  way  to  cure  flax-sick  soil.  To  attain  the  first  object 
he  plants  seeds  of  every  variety  of  flax  obtainable  anywhere  in  the 
world,  in  beds,  side  by  side,  with  each  variety  distinctly  marked. 
Then  he  carefully  watches  results 

"Whenever  a  plant  gives  proof  of  its  ability  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  wilt,  the  seeds  are  carefully  preserved,  placed  in  a 
package  and  labeled  so  that  they  may  be  planted  the  next  season, 
and  the  posterity  of  the  hardy  specimen  perpetuated.  By  repeat- 
ing this  process  year  after  year  'Doctor'  Bolley  hopes  to  obtain  a 


that  the  wheat  is  invariably  infected  from  the  barberry — obviously 
a  most  useful  discovery.  In  performing  his  tests,  Professor 
Bolley's  plan  is  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  his  plants  to 
grow,  in  order  to  discover  hardy  and  immune  varieties.  To 
quote  again  : 

"  Not  only  are  the  wheat  and  Max  on  trial  planted  in  soil  which 
is  badly  intected,  but,  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle  which 
the  plants  are  making  against  disease,  they  are  sprayed  each  eve 
ning  with  rust-spores  taken  from  diseased  plants,  in  an  endeavor 
to  innoculate  them  with  the  sickness. 

"  By  following  this  plan  closely  the  survival  of  only  the  hardiest 
and  most  immune  plants  is  permitted,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
this  evolutionary  process  the  plants  which  live  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  proof  against  any  and  all  attacks  of  the  disease.  It 
is  slow  work,  however,  and  Professor  Bolley  states  that  it  may  be 
ten  years  before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  immune  flax  and  wheat 
seed  can  be  secured  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  and  do 
any  practical  good." 

These  experiments,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of  Professor 
Bolley's  work,  which  embraces  the  investigation  of  all  sorts  of 
diseases  of  grain,  fruit,  etc.,  the  study  of  weeds  and  their  growth, 
and  so  on.  A  single  one  of  his  discoveries — 
that  of  the  formaldehyde  treatment  of  smut 
— is  said  by  Mr.  Xash  to  have  already  saved 
farmers  many  millions  of  dollars. 


HENRY   L.   BOLLEY. 

Professor  Bolley  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  His 
discoveries  of  remedies  for  diseases  in  plants 
have  saved  the  farmers  of  America  millions  of 
dollars. 


SINGING    FOR   SOLDIERS. 

A  PLEA  for  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental 
<**■  military  music  has  recently  been  made  by 
Surgeon-General  Evatt,  of  the  British  Army, 
who  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Aldershot  urged 
strongly  that  soldiers  should  be  taught  and 
encouraged  to  sing,  not  only  for  the  moral 
effect  of  the  music,  but  as  a  beneficial  physi- 
cal exercise  and  as  a  recreation.  At  the  same 
meeting  Dr.  Arthur  Summerville,  inspector 
of  music  of  the  Board  of  Education,  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  said  that  nothing 
trained  men  to  work  together  better  than 
music.  Says  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London,  December  i)  in  a  report: 

"  In  Japan  this  was  thoroughly  understood, 
and  all  youths  of  the  fighting  class  were  bred 
to  singing  and  music.  It  balanced  in  the 
mind  the  physical  training  of  the  body  and 
was  a  source  of  strength.  In  England  gen- 
erally there  was  an  immense  revival  of 
the  art  of  music.  He  [Dr.  Summerville]  advocated  that  the 
Scotch  regiments  should  learn  their  own  songs,  the  Welsh  theirs, 
the  Irish  theirs,  and  the  English  their  grand  old  national  airs.  A 
time  would  come  when  regiments  would  compete  with  one  another 
for  prizes  in  public,  when  prizes  would  be  offered  for  the  individ- 
uals who  could  sing  the  best  and  largest  number  of  songs,  and 
when  these  military  contests  might  take  place  in  London  under  the 
most  distinguished  patronage.  Such  music  would  bring  the  men 
into  touch  with  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  fill  them  with  ardor 


species  of  flax  which  will  be  thoroughly  immune  to  all  wilt in  support  of  the  great  throne  of  the  Empire  so  dear  to  ;..em  all. 


"To  rid  infected  soil  of  flax-wilt  he  has  tried  many  and  varied 
methods.  In  years  gone  by  he  has  sown  patches  of  ground  with 
sulfur,  salt,  and  other  chemicals,  allowing  it  to  lie  for  a  year  and 
then  reseeding  it  in  flax.  This  method  has  proved  a  failure,  and 
now  he  is  endeavoring  to  cure  sick  soil  by  raising  other  crops 
upon  it.  Partial  success  has  met  him  here,  for  while  he  has  failed 
to  free  the  ground  entirely  of  the  infectious  disease,  he  has  found 
that  persistent  cultivation  of  corn  and  grasses  will  go  far  toward 
removing  the  death-dealing  germs." 

In  much  the  same  way  the  plant  doctor  studies  wheat-smut, 
wheat-rust,  and  flax-rust,  as  well  as  many  other  diseases  of  the 
vegetable  world.  One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  rust-spores 
of  wheat  always  pass  their  earlier  stages  on  barberry-bushes,  so 


while  nothing  would  do  more  than  the  subtle  influence  of  music  to 
promote  the  esprit  de  corps  so  desirable  in  the  army.  He  sug- 
gested that  unison  singing  should  be  tried  first.  A  few  good  men 
being  found,  choral  work  would  probably  soon  follow.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  singing  is  a  most  valuable  exercise 
for  developing  the  chest  in  young  men.  Apart  from  the  physical 
benefit  to  the  individual  singers,  the  moral  effect  must  be  very- 
great. 

"The  Puritans  went  into  battle  singing  hymns:  and  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  their  theological  tenets  or  their  religious 
temper,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  wore  first-class  fighting 
men.  The  Russian  soldiers  are  trained  to  sing  in  chorus,  and  we 
have  heard  that  the  effect  of  the  Imperial  Guard  singing  to  the 
Czar  at  a  review  wis  extraordinarily  impressive.     We  hope  that 
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Surgeon-General  Evatt's  public-spirited  efforts  will  meet  with  the 
success  they  deserve,  and  that  his  scheme  will  be  taken  up  in  ear- 
nest by  the  military  authorities." 


AIR-SICKNESS   IN   A  SOARING   AEROPLANE. 

THAT  the  traveler  in  the  coming  air-ship  or  flying-machine,  if 
he  travels  too  high,  may  suffer  from  ills  that  will  rival  those 
of  seasickness,  is  predicted  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
December  15).  After  observing  that  the  recent  advances  in  aero- 
nautics really  make  commercial  aero-traction  a  possibility  of  the 
future,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  inteiesting  to  ask  whether  the  new  kind  of  locomotion  is 
calculated  to  bring  fresh  ills  to  the  human  race.  Accidents  apart, 
traveling  by  aeroplane  is  calculated  in  some  directions  to  be  a 
healthy  mode  of  getting  about  from  place  to  place.  The  vehicle 
will  rise  above  the  impurities  contained  in  the  air  of  the  streets 
and  may  even  reach  a  level  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  mi- 
crobes. It  is  well  known  that  on  the  earth's  surface  at  normal 
level  we  practically  exist  in  a  sediment  of  bacteria,  but  as  we  rise 
above  this  level  so  the  number  of  organisms  sensibly  diminishes 
until  at  last  they  cease  to  exist  at  all  and  the  air  is  bacteriologic- 
ally  pure  and  sterile.  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  even 
marked  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  top  floor  of  an  ordinary 
building.  The  air  in  the  former  case  is  rich  in  bacterial  flora, 
while  inthe  latter  their  number  is  not  only  reduced,  but  the  patho- 
genic members  are  frequently  absent  altogether.  If  we  were 
guided  by  this  fact,  therefore,  we  should  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  escaping  bacterial  invasion  by  living  on  an  elevated  floor 
of  a  house  rather  than  on  a  floor  near  the  level  of  the  street.  The 
bacterial  purity  of  high  altitudes  has  been  established  by  experi- 
ment. Chemically  speaking  also  the  upper  strata  of  air  are  purer 
than  the  lower,  and  even  in  this  regard  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
quality  is  seen  between  the  air  of  the  top  and  of  the  ground  floor 
in  favor  of  the  former.  The  impurities  of  the  air  at  ground-level 
are,  of  course,  explained  by  the  force  of  gravitation  bearing  the 
particles  to  earth.  The  aeroplane,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  ascend 
above  this  contaminated  air.  and  soar,  it  need  not  be  at  a  very 
great  height,  yet  nevertheless  into  regions  of  air  purified  by  light, 
ozone,  and  the  process  of  sedimentation." 

So  far.  the  hygienic  balance  is  quite  on  the  side  of  the  air  trav- 
eler, but  the  writer  reminds  us  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will 
be  a  diminution  of  pressure  which  may  unfavorably  affect  the 
heart's  action,  for  the  pulse-rate  increases  as  atmospheric  pressure 
is  withdrawn,  the  secretions  are  diminished,  while  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin  and  the  lungs  is  decidedly  augmented. 
He  says : 

"At  extreme  heights  there  are  swelling  of  the  veins  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  and  there  is  a  sense  of  being  unable  to  use  the 
legs  and  the  arms.  The  distressing  symptoms  of  mountain-sick- 
ness may  even  be  simulated  during  a  journey  in  an  aeroplane. 
Doubtless,  however,  all  these  evils  could  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  aeroplane  as  much  as  possible  within  certain  limits  of  eleva- 
tion and  at  a  uniform  level.  The  aeroplane  would  at  least  spare 
us  from  one  serious  nuisance  of  the  motor-car,  and  that  is  its  un- 
fortunate habit  of  raising  dense  clouds  of  dust.  To  some  extent, 
too,  it  should  be  free  from  the  reproach  of  making  distracting 
noises,  and  possibly  its  sphere  of  action  would  be  too  remote  to 
affect  us  by  the  dissemination  of  offensive  smells." 


Effect  of    Electric    Machinery  on   the   Health.— 

That  electric  plants  for  the  production  or  utilization  of  high-ten- 
sion currents  may  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  workmen  employed 
therein,  on  account  of  the  excessive  formation  of  ozone  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  is  asserted  in  the  Elektrotcchnische 
Neuigkeits-Anzeiger.  The  Revue  Scientifiqjie  (Paris,  December 
1),  in  an  abstract  of  this  article,  says  that  the  workmen  in  the  cen 
tral  power-stations  at  Niagara  suffer  from  peculiar  forms  of  indis 
position,  such  as  serious  troubles  of  the  digestive  organs,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  heaviness  of  the  stomach  after  eating,  and  that  the 
attending  physician,  Dr.  Millencr,  believes  that  these  should  be 


attributed  to  electric  radiations  emitted  by  the  apparatus  and  con- 
ductors.    The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Apropos  of  this,  a  German  medical  journal  explains  that  the 
troubles  in  question  are  due  to  poisoning  of  the  staff  by  ozone. 
In  fact,  ozone,  which  is  developed  in  quite  large  quantities  by  the 
numerous  pieces  of  apparatus  traversed  by  high-tension  currents, 
forms  with  the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
nitric  acid  which  penetrates  into  the  stomach  with  the  saliva. 
Whoever  has  made  experiments  with  high-tension  currents  re- 
members the  acid  taste  that  is  perceived  in  the  mouth  whenever 
there  is  a  considerable  formation  of  ozone.  Furthermore,  ozone 
breathed  in  large  quantities  is  very  injurious  to  the  organs  of  res- 
piration ;  it  excites  the  mucous  secretions  and  provokes  coughing; 
it  destroys  the  tissues  and  causes  pain  in  the  throat  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  The  most  effective  remedy  for  this  is  to  ventilate 
freely  the  places  in  which  high-tension  apparatus  and  conductors 
are  located,  and  to  separate  these  places  completely  from  the 
machinery-room  containing  the  workmen  entrusted  with  its  opera- 
tion."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEW  USES    FOR   MICA. 

"  I  "HE  mining  of  mica  has  grown  to  be  an  important  industry, 
*■  especially  since  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  insulator  of  great 
value  in  electrical  apparatus;  but  little  is  popularly  known  of  its 
sources.  Some  interesting  information  is  given  in  an  article  on 
"The  L^ses  of  Mica,"  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  Mr. 
Fourques.  Mica  has  been  used  for  centuries,  he  notes,  but  its 
uses  have  greatly  multiplied  in  recent  years.  Once  its  only  value 
was  as  a  glazing  for  lanterns  or  as  a  decoration,  but  it  is  now  ap- 
plied in  many  new  ways,  due  especially  to  the  development  of  the 
electrical  industries.  The  term  "mica"  embraces  a  group  of 
complex  silicates.  Its  most  remarkable  characteristic,  common 
to  all  these  varieties,  is  the  ease  with  which  they  split  into  thin, 
flexible,  and  often  transparent  leaves.  Mica  is  transparent  only 
in  thin  leaves.  In  thick  plates  it  appears  opaque  with  a  black  or 
colored  reflection.  This  is  due  to  the  innumerable  surfaces  of 
cleavage  from  which  the  light  is  reflected  successively,  finally 
being  entirely  absorbed.  Transparent  sheets  of  pale  color  are 
often  utilized  for  glazing,  especially  in  stoves  and  lamps,  and  such 
use  absorbs  about  a  third  of  the  world's  supply.  The  writer 
continues : 

"The  most  important  use,  however,  is  now  as  an  insulator  in 
electrical  work.  Mica  is  infusible  or  nearly  so,  impermeable  to 
moisture,  elastic,  flexible,  and  cleavable  ;  these  qualities  are  not 
possest  all  together  by  any  other  known  substance.  It  is  thus 
employed  for  the  insulation  of  the  wires  and  bars  of  the  armatures 
in  dynamos,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  conductors  and  the  iron 
core.  For  this  a  very  flexible  mica  is  required— not  white  mica, 
but  amber-colored.  Armatures  with  mica-insulated  conductors 
are  incombustible. 

"  1 1  serves  also  for  the  manufacture  of  the  resonating  diaphragms 
of  telephones  and  phonographs. 

"  In  leaves  of  natural  mica  there  are  often  holes,  striae,  or  small 
included  quartz  crystals,  which  greatly  limit  its  use.     The  inclu- 
sions, in  particular,  facilitate  the  establishment  of  short  circuits 
Thus  the  electrical  industry  has  recourse  to  the  use  of  plates  of 
reconstructed  mica. 

"  To  obtain  these,  sheets  of  paper  as  large  as  required  are  spread 
with  gum  lac,  and  pov/dered  mica  is  sprinkled  over  them  in  as 
uniform  a  layer  as  possible.  After  drying,  a  second  layer  of  gum 
is  applied,  then  more  mica,  and  so  on,  until  the  desired  thickness 
is  reached.  The  plate  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  1.900 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  at  the  same  time  heated  by  steam. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is  homogeneous,  free  from  cracks,  of 
uniform  thickness,  and  does  not  absorb  moisture  if  the  heating 
has  been  properly  done.  It  may  be  sawed,  cut,  and  pierced  with 
ease.  Finally,  it  is  cheaper  than  natural  mica.  Consequently,  it 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  latter  for  work  of  hreat  size  and  even 
for  that  of  ordinary  size. 

"  In  small  establishments  the  manufacture  of  this  'micanite'  is 
carried  on  by  hand  ;  but  on  the  large  scale  it  is  performed  mechan- 
ically, so  that  one  woman  may  make  about  seven  cubic  feet  in  a 
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day,  which  would  require  the  work  of  twenty  women  using  their 
hands  only.  The  manufacture  of  tubes,  rings,  etc.,  is  carried  on 
in  a  similar  way. 

"Mica  powder  is  used  for  the  decoration  of  wall-paper,  as  in 
the  production  of  snow  effects;  it  is  also  largely  employed  in 
compositions  that  are  non-conducting  to  heat. 

"Veins  of  mica  are  found  in  all  countries,  but  the  industrial 
market  is  supplied  chiefly  by  India,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States."—  Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


AN    ARMOR   FOR   DEEP   DIVING. 

A   NOVEL  form   of  diver's  apparatus,  which  we  are  told  by 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  December  8)  promises 
to  be  of  great  .value  in  salvage  operations,  has  been  invented  by  a 
Parisian     hydrographic 
engineer      named      De 
Pluvy.     Says  the  paper 
just  named  : 

"As  De  Pluvy  has 
had  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  diving-opera- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  apparatus  is 
of  practical  value.  He 
uses  a  metallic  diving- 
suit  which  is  made  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  coat-of  armor, 
being  built  of  light 
and  strong  sheet-metal 
having  a  thickness  vary- 
ing from  0.2  to  0.3  inch 
according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pieces.  The 
joints  and  coupling- 
points  are  made  of  prest 
leather  and  rubber,  and 
a  special  form  of  hy- 
draulic joint  is  em- 
ployed. On  the  top  of 
the  armor  is  fixt  the 
helmet,    which     is    the 

principal  feature  of  the  apparatus.  The  air  is  not  brought  to 
the  diver  from  the  outside,  as  usual,  but  the  air  he  breathes 
is  sent  by  a  tube  into  a  special  regenerating-chamber  con- 
taining certain  chemical  products  which  renew  the  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  the  air  is  then  sent  to  the  interior  of  the  helmet  by  an- 
other tube.  The  air-renewing  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  pair  of 
cylindrical  chambers  attached  to  each  side  of  the  helmet.  Regu- 
lating valves  keep  the  air-pressure  within  the  helmet  at  the  right 
amount  and  always  constant,  no  matter  what  the  depth  may  be 
below  the  surface.  Mounting  and  descending  are  effected  by  a 
drum  and  cable  worked  by  an  electric-motor.  At  the  same  time 
the  cable  serves  to  carry  the  current  which  is  needed  for  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus.  The  diver  communicates  with  the  surface 
by  a  telephone,  and  a  number  of  wires  run  from  the  armor  up  to 
a  set  of  colored  lamps,  showing  how  the  different  parts  are  work- 
ing. There  are  many  advantages  to  be  secured  from  the  new  ap- 
paratus, and  we  expect  to  give  a  more  complete  and  illustrated 
description  of  this  interesting  device.  Mr.  de  Pluvy  has  person- 
ally been  able  to  go  down  to  a  great  depth,  and  during  the  1 15  de- 
scents which  he  has  already  made  with  the  new  diving-suit  he 
reached  depths  varying  from  150  to  300  feet.  This  far  exceeds 
the  depth  to  which  an  ordinary  diver  can  go." 


Courtesy  of  '*  The  Scientific  American." 

THE   HELMET  AND   ONE    ARM-PIECE   REMOVED 


THE    DE    PLUVY    DIVING-DRESS    AND    CAISSON 


"  It  is  sufficient  to  direct  upon  a  sensitive  surface  at  any  desired 
distance  a  sheaf  of  luminous  rays  having  the  same  directions  and 
intensities  as  those  that  printed  the  plate  that  is  to  be  reproduced. 
To  this  end,  at  the  sending-station.  the  light  and  its  variations  are 
changed  into  electric  currents  of  intensity  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  light  rays ;  at  the  receiving-station  the  rays  of  a  luminous 
source  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  the  sending-station  are  modi- 
fied by  mechanical  vibrations  whose  amplitude  depends  on  the 
electric  currents  above  mentioned.  The  two  light-sources  are 
Nernst  lamps,  but  at  the  receiving-station  an  interrupter  placed  in 
the  patli  of  the  rays  modifies  the  intensity  of  the  light;  this  inter- 
rupter is  a  galvanometer  devised  by  Professor  Korn." 


As  in  all  attempts  to  construct  machines  for  "  seeing  at  a  dis- 
tance," selenium  is  the  substance  used  to  modify  the  transmitting 
currents  to  correspond  with  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  since 

its  electric  resistance 
varies  with  its  illumina- 
tion. As  its  action  is 
not  instantaneous,  the 
photograph  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  line  would 
be  somewhat  blurred  in 
outline  were  it  not  for 
an  ingenious  "compen- 
sator" devised  by  the 
inventor.  The  machine 
would  seem  to  involve 
the  same  difficulties  as 
one  for  really  "  seeing 
at  a  distance";  indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  the 
resulting  images  might 
be  thrown  directly  on  a 
screen  and  these  viewed 
by  spectators,  instead 
of  being  taken  off  on 
a  photographic  plate. 
The  failure  of  so  many 
other  similar  devices 
and  the  delicacy  of  the 
mechanism  required  to  actuate  them  may  make  scientific  men  rather 
skeptical  of  this  until  they  see  it  actually  at  work  under  commer- 
cial conditions.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


READY   FOR    THE    DESCENT 


Photography  at  Long  Distance.— A  method  of  long- 
distance photographic  transmission  has  been  invented  by  Professor 
Korn,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  theoretical  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  His  plan,  we  are  told  by  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique  (Paris,  December  1),  is  not  simply  for  the  graphic  repro- 
duction of  a  print,  but  uses  the  direct  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive 
film.     Says  that  paper : 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Regarding  the  method  of  building  lighthouses,  piers,  etc..  on  floating  struc- 
tures, said  to  have  been  invented  by  William  E.  Murray,  and  described  re- 
cently in  these  columns,  Howard  Wellborn  of  Howe,  Ind.  Ter..  writes 
us,  stating  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spamsh-Amenean  war  he  the 

War  Department  from  Indianola,  Miss.,  describing  a  precisely  similar  device 
of  his  own,  believing  it  to  be  adaptable  to  pontoons. 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  the  origin  of  concrete  construction  quoted  from 
The  Engineering  World  in  our  issue  of  November  24,  E.  P.  Fowler  writes 
that  paper  (Chicago,  December  14 1  giving  evidence  that  concrete  structures 
were  erected  in  this  country  by  S.  T.  Fowler  li  n  ;  before  the  method  was 
adopted  in  France  by  Joseph  Monier  in  1865.  Fowler  published  a  book  on 
the  subject  here  in  1867.  Says  the  writer:  "  I  was  personally  an  observer 
of  Mr.  Fowler's  concrete-building  from  as  early  as  1S51.  In  1S50-51  he  built 
in  Dutchess  County,  near  Fishkill.  X.  V.,  a  large  octagon  house  that  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  required  no  repairs  up  to  the  time  it  was  r 
about  twelve  years  ago.  About  [859  he  constructed  a  large  concrete  build- 
ing on  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  place  at  Chappaqua.  N.  Y.  Before  this  he  had 
built  a  house  in  Brooklyn.  X.  V..  roof,  floors,  and  all  of  concrete.  From  this 
date  on  he  made  several  houses  and  in  1859  he  built  a  large  house,  Xo.  29 
East  Thirty  second  St'eet,  New  York.  This  proved  entirely  satisfact 
was  quite  water- and  fii  e-proof ,  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  A  few 
years  since  the  property  was  bought  by  the  1  Hub  and  the  house  re- 

moved for  a  new  building.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr  Fowler  was  much  occu- 
pied with  army  affairs  after  tie  end  of  the  war  he  put  up  a  few  houses,  but 
his  health  failed  and  in  the  early  70s  he  died      His  fuu  directions 

about  the  materials  and  the  proportions  and  the  details  of  concrete-building. 
Mr.  Fowler  secured  letters  patent  in  lSdo.     The  letters  ■  Soo,  the  book, 

and  the  various  concrete  structures  that  he  built,  and  their  dates,  severally 
verified,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Fowler  is  entitled  to  priority  in  the 
devising  and  applying  concrete  to  the  entire  building  of  houses." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


DISINTEGRATION   OF  THE   STATE  CHURCHES 

OF  EUROPE. 

IS  the  example  of  France  proving  contagious  and  is  the  separa- 
tion of  state  and  church  to  become  a  new  factor  and  force 
in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  developments  of  the  European 
States?  The  surprizing  independence  of  Spain  in  opposing  the 
wishes  of  the  Vatican  is  attributed  largely  to  the  influence  of 
what  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  France.  But  a  similar  spirit 
of  unrest  is  showing  itself  elsewhere  also.  In  regard  to  Switzer- 
land, which  has  all  along  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  ups  and 
downs  of  France,  the  Kirchenzeitung,  of  Leipsic  (No.  47),  has 
this  to  say : 

"The  idea  of  a  separation  between  state  and  church  is  gaining 
ground  in  Switzerland  more  and  more.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  City  Council  of  Basel  has  seriously  considered  this  innovation, 
the  agitation  being  produced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  steady 
increase  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  canton.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Geneva  has  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  the 
separation  of  state  and  church  in  connection  with  the  cultus 
budget  and  has  already  adopted  the  following  article :  'The  free- 
dom of  worship  is  guaranteed.  The  state  and  the  political  com- 
munions do  not  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  any  form  of 
cultus  nor  can  anybody  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  any  religious  observance  or  service."  " 

It  is  stated  as  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  already  inde- 
pendent Protestant  churches,  fully  organized  with  theological  fac- 
ulties and  the  like,  in  several  of  the  French  cantons,  being  estab- 
lished and  maintained  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  conservative 
Calvinism  over  against  the  liberalism  permitted  by  the  state 
churches.  These  independent  French  churches  are  credited  with 
producing  some  of  the  finest  Protestant  scholarship  in  the  world. 
We  need  draw  attention  only  to  such  a  master  of  exegesis  as  Pro- 
fessor Godet  in  this  connection. 

In  Germany  opposition  to  the  state  churches  is  a  decided  move- 
ment of  the  day,  altho  in  genesis  and  character  it  has  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  movement  in  France.  In  this  case  it  comes, 
not  from  the  state,  but  seemingly  from  within  the  church  itself. 
The  watchword  and  battle-cry  of  a  "  Massenaustritt,"  or  a  rupture 
with  the  state  churches  en  masse, \s  heard  in  various  quarters,  and 
the  reports  of  larger  numbers  who  have  actually  severed  their 
connection  with  the  state  churches,  as  these  are  reported  espe- 
cially by  the  Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt,  of  Marburg,  show 
that  the  propaganda  is  a  movement  of  some  importance.  It  has 
developed  mainly  within  the  more  liberal  sections  of  the  church, 
notably  among  the  Social  Democrats,  who  officially  declare  that 
"religion  is  a  purely  private  affair  of  each  individual,"  and  who 
practically  also  accept  the  dictum  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
declared  that  "  in  his  state  everybody  could  be  saved  after  his 
own  fashion."  Themovement  is  in  opposition  to  the  way  in  which 
the  state  is  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it  being  main- 
tained that  in  all  church  affairs,  such  as  the  appointment  of  theo- 
logical professors  and  pastors,  the  state  favors  unduly  the  con- 
servatives and  ignores  the  just  claims  of  the  advanced  clans. 
Special  offense  has  been  taken  at  the  new  Prussian  school  law, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  hands  over  the  control  of  the  public  schools 
to  the  pastors  and  forces  upon  the  children  religious  instruction 
in  the  catechism,  Bible  history,  and  the  like,  while  the  liberals 
want,  rather,  a  purely  non-churchly  training,  or  at  best  the  general 
principles  of  morality  taught  independently  of  Christian  bias. 

Just  to  what  extent  this  movement  breaking  away  from  the  Ger- 
man state  churches  is  proving  successful  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately stated.  The  headquarters  of  the  agitation  seem  to  be 
Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  Berlin  alone, 
within  the  past  few  months,  more  than  three  thousand  have  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  the  state  church. 


The  effort  to  disrupt  the  state  churches  is  also  made  by  secur- 
ing control  of  the  different  congregations  through  the  liberals  who 
are  yet  nominally  members  of  the  church.  In  the  recent  church 
elections  in  Berlin,  so  we  read  in  the  German  press,  the  congrega- 
tions nearly  all  came  into  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  who  will  per- 
mit only  the  most  advanced  doctrines  to  be  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits or  taught  in  the  schools.  In  the  parish  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Fischer,  who,  notwithstanding  his  almost  brutal  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  a  year  ago,  was  not  deposed  from  office,  there 
was  a  liberal  contingent  of  nearly  2,500  votes,  constituting  a  clear 
majority,  whereas  at  the  previous  election  less  than  four  hundred 
liberal  votes  were  cast. 

Even  in  conservative  Scandinavia  the  elements  of  disintegration 
are  at  work  in  the  state  churches.  A  correspondent  of  the  Leip- 
sic Kirchenzeitung  writes : 

"The  church  of  Sweden,  in  more  respects  than  one,  is  now  in 
a  serious  critical  state.  A  large  number  of  its  members  are  relig- 
iously indifferent ;  a  large  number  of  its  adherents  have  gone  to 
the  sects  or  have  joined  separatistic  movements,  and  the  signs  are 
increasing  that  go  to  show  how  the  newer  rationalism  of  the  day 
is  beginning  to  disrupt  the  church."—  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A   PERIL  TO   AMERICAN    ETHICAL   IDEALS. 

^HE  tone  of  American  morality  is  in  danger,  says  Prof.  Ed- 
*■  ward  Alsworth  Ross,  from  our  admiring,  or  at  least  half- 
envious,  contemplation  of  "the  prosperous  evil-doers  that  bask 
undisturbed  in  popular  favor  "and  who  "  have  been  careful  to 
shun— or  seem  to  shun  — the  familiar  types  of  wickedness."  Pro- 
fessor Ross  refers  to  the  adulterator,  the  rebater,  the  commercial 
freebooter,  the  fraud-promoter,  the  humbug  healer,  the  law-defy- 
ing monopolist,  the  corrupt  legislator,  the  corporation-owned 
judge,  the  venal  inspector,  the  bought  bank-examiner,  the  mer- 
cenary editor.  These  he  dubs  "  criminaloids."  Professor  Ross 
will  be  remembered  as  the  professor  of  sociology  in  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  who  was  ousted  from  his  chair  in  1900  because 
he  persisted  in  condemning,  in  his  classroom  lectures,  the  methods 
by  which  Leland  Stanford  made  his  fortune.  Mrs.  Stanford  nat- 
urally objected  to  the  aspersions  on  her  husband's  memory,  and 
Professor  Ross  heroically  declined  to  submit  to  the  throttling  of 
free  speech  in  the  university— and  he  is  now  professor  of  sociology 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska.     He  says  in  TheAtlantic{  January): 

"The  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  perpetrator  of  new  sins  has 
brought  into  being  a  class  for  which  we  may  coin  the  term  crim- 
inaloid.  By  this  we  designate  such  as  prosper  by  flagitious  prac- 
tises which  have  not  yet  come  under  the  effective  ban  of  public 
opinion.  Often,  indeed,  they  are  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ; 
but  since  they  are  not  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  in 
their  own  eyes,  their  spiritual  attitude  is  not  that  of  the  criminal. 
The  lawmaker  may  make  their  misdeeds  crimes,  but,  so  long  as 
morality  stands  stock-still  in  the  old  tracks,  they  escape  both  pun- 
ishment and  ignominy.  Unlike  their  low-browed  cousins,  they 
occupy  the  cabin  rather  than  the  steerage  of  society.  Relentless 
pursuit  hems  in  the  criminals,  narrows  their  range  of  success, 
denies  them  influence.  The  criminaloids,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
counter but  feeble  opposition,  and,  since  their  practises  are  often 
more  lucrative  than  the  authentic  crimes,  they  distance  their  more 
scrupulous  rivals  in  business  and  politics,  and  reap  an  uncommon 
worldly  prosperity. 

"  Of  greater  moment  is  the  fact  that  the  criminaloids  lower  the 
tone  of  the  community.  The  criminal  slinks  in  the  shadow,  men- 
acing our  purses,  but  not  our  ideals;  the  criminaloid,  however, 
does  not  belong  to  the  half-world.  Fortified  by  his  connections 
with 'legitimate  business,'  'the  regular  party  organization,' per- 
haps with  orthodoxy  and  the  /ion  ton,  he  may  even  bestride  his 
community  like  a  colossus.  In  his  sight  and  in  their  own  sight 
the  old-style,  square-dealing  sort  are  as  grasshoppers.  Do  we 
not  hail  him  as  'a  man  who  does  things,'  make  him  director  of  our 
banks  and  railroads,  trustee  of  our  hospitals  and  libraries  ?    When 
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Prince  Henry  visits  us,  do  we  not  put  him  on  the  reception  com- 
mittee? He  has  far  more  initial  weight  in  the  community  than 
has  the  arraigning  clergyman,  editor,  or  prosecutor.  From  his 
example  and  his  excuses  spreads  a  noxious  influence  that  tarnishes 
the  ideals  of  ingenuous  youth  on  the  threshold  of  active  life." 

The  soul  of  the  "  criminaloid  "  is  painted  in  striking  colors  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  criminaloid  .  .  .  puts  on  the  whole  armor  of  the  good. 
He  stands  having  his  loins  girt  about  with 
religiosity  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of 
respectability.  His  feet  are  shod  with  osten- 
tatious philanthropy,  his  head  is  encased  in 
the  helmet  of  spread-eagle  patriotism.  Hold- 
ing in  his  left  hand  the  buckler  of  worldly 
success,  and  in  his  right  the  sword  of 'influ- 
ence,' he  is  'able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day 
and,  having  done  all,  to  stand.1 

"Secure  in  his  quilted  armor  of  lawyer- 
spun  sophistries,  the  criminaloid  promulgates 
an  ethics  which  the  public  hails  as  a  disinter- 
ested contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  con- 
duct. He  invokes  a  pseudo-Darwinism  to 
sanction  the  revival  of  outlawed  and  bygone 
tactics  of  struggle.  Ideals  of  fellowship  and 
peace  are  'unscientific'  To  win  the  game 
with  the  aid  of  a  sleeveful  of  aces  proves 
one's  fitness  to  survive.  A  sack  of  spoil  is 
nature's  patent  of  nobility.  A  fortune  is  a 
personal  attribute,  as  truly  creditable  as  a 
.straight  back  or  a  symmetrical  face.  Poverty, 
like  the  misshapen  ear  of  the  degenerate, 
proves  inferiority.  The  wholesale  fleecer  of 
trusting,  workaday  people  is  a  'Napoleon,' 
a  'superman.'  Labor  defending  its  daily 
bread  must,  of  course,  obey  the  law;  but 
'business,'  especially  the  'big  proposition,' 
may  free  itself  of  such  trammels  in  the  name  of  a  'higher  law.' 
The  censurers  of  the  criminaloid  are  'pin-headed  disturbers'  who 
would  imitate  him  if  they  had  the  chance  or  the  brains." 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  the  growth  of  the  public  conscience. 
Writers  and  public  men,  the  "vedettes"  of  humanity's  onward 
march,  must  keep  the  public  conscience  aroused  and  alert,  resist- 
ing all  intimidation  and  cajolery.     To  quote: 

"  It  is  of  little  use  to  bring  law  abreast  of  the  time  if  morality 
lags.  In  a  swiftly  changing  society  the  law  inevitably  tarries  be- 
hind need,  but  public  opinion  tarries  behind  need  even  more. 
Where,  as  with  us,  the  statute  has  little  force  of  its  own,  the 
backwardness  of  public  opinion  nullifies  the  work  of  the  legislator. 
Every  added  relation  among  men  makes  new  chances  for  the  sons 
of  Belial.  Wider  interdependencies  breed  new  treacheries.  Fresh 
opportunities  for  illicit  gain  are  continually  appearing,  and  these 
are  eagerly  seized  by  the  unscrupulous.  The  years  between  the 
advent  of  these  new  sins  and  the  general  recognition  of  their  hein- 
ousness  are  few  or  many  according  to  the  alertness  of  the  social 
mind.  By  the  time  they  have  been  branded,  the  onward  move- 
ment of  society  has  created  a  fresh  lot  of  opportunities,  which  are, 
in  their  turn,  exploited  with  impunity.  It  is  in  this  gap  that  the 
criminaloid  disports  himself.  The  narrowing  of  this  gap  depends 
chiefly  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  vedettes  that  guard  the  march  of 
humanity.  If  the  editor,  writer,  educator,  clergyman,  or  public 
man  is  zealous  to  reconnoiter  and  instant  to  cry  aloud  the  dangers 
that  present  themselves  in  our  tumultuous  social  advance,  a  regu- 
lative opinion  quickly  forms  and  the  new  sins  soon  become 
odious. 

"  Now,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  criminaloids  to  delay  this  growth 
of  conscience  by  silencing  the  alert  vedettes.  To  intimidate  the 
molders  of  opinion  so  as  to  confine  the  editor  to  the 'news.'  the 
preacher  to  the  'simple  Gospel,'  the  public  man  to  the  '  party  is- 
sues,' the  judge  to  his  precedents,  the  teacher  to  his  text-books, 
and  the  writer  to  the  classic  themes — such  are  the  tactics  of  the 
criminaloids.  Let  them  but  have  their  way,  and  the  prophet's 
message,  the  sage's  lesson,  the  scholar's  quest,  and  the  poet's 
dream  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  God  of  Things  as  They 
Were." 


WHAT    PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH    CAN   DO   FOR 

RELIGION. 


SIR  0 
cir< 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE, 

Who  thinks  that  psychical  research  may  open 
a  new  era  for  religion. 


OLIVER  LODGE,  whose  name  is  familiar  in  scientific 
cles  the  world  around,  comes  out  with  a  declaration  in 
The  IIo))iilelic  Review  (New  York)  of  his  belief  that  the  scientific 
investigation  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  spiritualistic  phenomena, 
and  the  seemingly  miraculous  power  of  mind  over  matter  at  a  dis- 
tance, must  inevitably  aid  true  religion.  He  is  careful  to  say, 
however,  that  religion  does  not  depend  on 
these  things.  "  Whether  a  given  prophet  ac- 
tually has  extraordinary  power,  and  how  far 
his  power  extends,  is  a  matter  for  scientific 
evidence,"  he  observes,  "but,  whatever  his 
power,  it  is  by  the  content  of  his  message  that 
he  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  accompanying 
extension  of  the  customary  control  of  mind 
over  matter."     He  continues  : 

"The  worst  of  men  can  do  things  beyond 
the  power  of  an  insect :  things  which  to  its 
consciousness,  if  it  had  any,  would  be  mirac- 
ulous. It  is  obviously  wrong  to  accept  a  bad 
and  immoral  message  because  it  is  accom- 
panied by  amazing  phenomena. 

"  Nevertheless  for  an   inverse   proposition 
there  is  something  to  be  said.      It  may   be 
permissible  to  suppose  that  a  human   being 
of  specially  lofty  character  is  likely  to  be  en- 
dowed with  faculties  and  powers  beyond  the 
present  average  scope  of  the  race :  faculties 
and  powers  fully  intelligible  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  any  one  else.     Even  a  genius  has  an 
inkling  of  exceptional  powers.     No  one  can 
explain,      or      render     ordinarily     probable, 
a   priori,  the  achievements  of  some   of  the 
master-minds   of   humanity.     Genius   combined   with    sainthood 
may  perhaps  go  further  still,  and  may   achieve  what  to  ordinary 
men  are  marvels  and  miracles.         .... 

"  Either  there  are  modes  of  existence  higher  than  those  displayed 
by  our  ordinary  selves,  or  there  are  not.  If  there  are,  it  is  the 
business  of  science  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  the  mode  and  ex- 
tent of  their  interaction  with  our  more  usual  personality  and  with 
our  material  surroundings. 

"  Moreover,  tho  many  of  us  must  sympathize  with  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  in  his  assertion  that  signs  and  wonders  are  not  the 
proper  credentials  of  religion — and  tho  we  may  fully  agree  that 
compulsory  moral  and  intellectual  suasion  of  the  unworthy,  by  main 
force  of  marvel,  would  be  neither  feasible  nor  satisfactory — 
yet  we  can  recognize  that  religious  belief  has  sometimes  been 
quenched,  and  frequently  perturbed,  by  the  fact  that  the  histori- 
cal documents,  on  which  it  relies,  contain  '  miraculous  '  assertions  : 
difficult  to  accept  as  corresponding  to  any  real  occurrence,  diffi- 
cult to  reject  without  discrediting  the  rest  of  the  testimony.  We 
can  perceive  that  the  supposed  impossibility  of  accepting  certain 
narratives  as  true  exerts  a  certain  negative  or  inhibitory  influence, 
which  might  be  removed  if  the  kind  of  facts  narrated  ever  became 
part  of  accepted  and  orthodox  science. 

"  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  persistent  effort  which  is 
being  made,  in  what  are  at  present  rather  unorthodox  and  pioneer- 
ing departments  of  science,  to  investigate  and  bring  into  the 
ordered  universe  such  of  the  occult  and  abnormal  phenomena  as 
it  may  find  to  be  capable  of  repetition  and  examination  to-day. 
may  indirectly  aid  that  real  religious  revival  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward ;  the  signs  of  which  indeed  we  already  perceive,  in  the  dis- 
inclination to  accept  a  mechanical  interpretation  of  the  world  or 
to  recognize  any  well-defined  limit  to  the  future  expansion  and 
development  of  human  nature." 

If  science  shall  ever,  by  searching,  find  out  God.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  believes  that  it  will  immeasurably  broaden  the  fields  of 
both  science  and  religion,  and  extend  their  influence  over  millions 
of  people  now  untouched.     He  writes  : 

"  An  age  of  religion  is  approaching,  or  seems  to  be  approaching 
to  those  who  can  discern  the  sij;n>  of  the  times,  when,  divorced 
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from  superstition  and  allied  with  instructed  and  progressive 
knowledge,  it  will  no  longer  remain  the  solace  of  a  few,  but  will 
be  recognized  as  a  genuine  power  by  the  many,  and  become  a 
vivifying  influence  among  the  masses  of  humanity.  Such  a  result, 
if  it  can  ever,  in  any  partial  sense,  be  the  outcome  of  scientific 
researches  — a  consequence  of  the  realization  of  facts,  some  known, 
some  not  yet  known,  to  science — must  indeed  be  indirect,  and 
must  arrive  chiefly  because  of  a  clearer  perception,  on  the  part  of 
ordinary  men,  of  the  meaning  and  potentiality  of  life,  the  great- 
ness of  opportunity  which  it  offers,  the  bewildering  complexity 
and  fulness  of  possible  existence. 

"Toward  such  a  revelation,  for  more  than  a  century,  students 
of  nature  have  been  unconsciously  working,  and  they  have  grad- 
ually brought  a  larger  and  larger  province  within  thecomprehen- 
sion  of  mankind.  Enlarged  views  of  the  universe — enlarged,  that 
is,  far  beyond  the  conception  of  the  Middle  Ages — are  already 
common  property  ;  and  the  still  further  widenings  and  higher  per- 
ceptions which  are  already  looming  in  the  future,  if  ever  made 
generally  accessible  in  a  sane  and  sober  manner,  must  surely 
awaken  in  man  some  sense  of  his  hope  and  destiny,  even  on  this 
planet,  must  arouse  in  him  some  effort  toward  the  attainment  of 
so  bright  an  ideal,  and  thus  must  lead  him  into  the  outer  precincts 
of  the  temple  of  religion. 

"  If  religion  is  'true,'  if  it  has  a  substantial  basis  of  reality  and 
sincerity,  it  must  have  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  emotional  side, 
and  so  must  be  partially  accessible  to  scientific  inquiry. 

"There  will  come  a  time  when  the  reverent  pursuit  of  natural 
truth,  which  is  or  should  be  the  province  of  science,  will  bring  us 
to  a  comprehension  and  assimilation  of  facts  which  at  present 
seem  to  stand  out  as  isolated  or  supernatural  marvels.  At  present 
it  is  said  to  feel  almost  profane  to  attempt  to  seek  after  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  such  occurrences  and  reduce  them  to  law  and  order  ; 
they  are  felt  to  belong  to  an  ultrascientific  and  sacred  order  of 
existence — the   idea  doubtless   being   that  what   is  known  loses 

thereby  some  of  its  sacredness  and  mystery 

"It  is  human  to  feel  this  repugnance  to  scientific  scrutiny,  and 
a  generation  which  feels  it  can  not  wisely  be  urged  too  fast; 
nevertheless  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  Mediterranean  of 
scientific  inquiry  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  closed  sea,  be- 
yond which  it  were  impious  to  sail— when  not  a  few  daring  pio- 
neers only  but  the  ordinary  trader  will  set  sail,  past  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  out  into  the  tidal  waters  of  the  \Ye>-t;  and  the  mysteri- 
ously infinite  'Oceanus  '  shall  become  the  familiar  Atlantic— the 
pathway  of  commerce  with  a  newer  world." 


in  the  interest  of  the  overworked  wage-earner,  and  the  slight  in- 
convenience that  such  an  enforcement  would  bring  to  the  favored 
and  the  leisure  class  ought  to  be  cheerfully  borne." 


THE  SUNDAY  PROBLEM  IN  CHICAGO. 

TNDICATIONS  are  noticed  by  Unity. z.  prominent  religious 
-*-  weekly  of  Chicago,  that  the  Sunday  question  "will  be  a  very 
considerable  element  in  the  mayoralty  election  in  Chicago  next 
spring."  Araovement  is  on  foot  for  enforcing  the  Sunday-closing 
law  against  the  saloons,  a  movement  that  may  bring  on  a  general 
battle  between  the  saloon  element  and  the  religious  forces.  Unity 
thirsts  for  such  a  fray.     It  says  : 

"  If  the  issue  could  be  fairly  made  between  a  'wide-open  town,' 
which  would  mean  that  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  saloon 
and  its  attendant  forces  would  be  immensely  more  operative  on 
Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  rational  application  of  the  Rest  Day,  based  on  sociological  and 
economic  grounds,  Mie  campaign  would  be  a  most  welcome  one, 
and  the  result,  we  believe,  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
a  day  of  quiet,  a  day  of  suspended  labor,  in  which  the  temptations 
of  the  city  would  be  minimized  and  the  greatest  opportunity  be 
offered  for  the  repairing  of  the  ravages  done  by  the  city  to  the 
brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  energies  of  its  citizens  during  the  six 
days*  overstrain.  The  result  of  such  a  frank  campaign  would  be 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  city  code,  a  more  scientific  discrimina- 
tion between  the  industries  that  are  essential  to  the  successful 
promotion  of  the  day  of  rest-  such  as  the  operating  of  the  street- 
cars and  the  necessary  lunch-  and  refreshment-counters — and  those 
that  are  distracting  and  unnecessary.  The  organization  of  the 
saloon-keepers  threatens  that  if  the  law  is  enforced  in  their  case 
it  must  also  be  radically  enforced  in  all  its  other  applications,  and 
their  contention  is  right.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  commercial- 
ism carried  on  in  Chicago  on  Sunday  that  ought  to  be  suspended 


TEACHING    MORALITY    IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

T  F  education  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  life's  battles,  it  should 
*■  include  preparation  for  the  most  important  battle  of  all — 
the  moral  battle.  So  argues  Mr.  F.  Carrel  in  The  Monthly  Re- 
view (London,  December).  The  study  of  the  exact  sciences  may 
teach  pure  truth,  but  it  does  not  always  seem  to  follow  that  the 
most  expert  mathematician  uses  his  cleverness  for  strictly  honest 
ends.  If  the  school  "does  not  adequately  teach  the  means  where- 
by the  state  of  man  in  society  may  be  improved,  the  manner  in 
which  harmony  of  social  relations  may  be  increased,  and  suffering 
inflicted  by  men  upon  each  other  removed — then  it  will  not  have 
fulfilled  the  greatest  of  its  possibilities."  We  recently  presented 
a  somewhat  similar  argument  from  a  Roman-Catholic  paper  which 
urged  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  for  the  young,  but  Mr. 
Carrel  is  arguing  for  a  strictly  moral  education,  unmixt  with  re- 
ligion.    He  says  of  moral  instruction  : 

"  It  has  hitherto  been  its  misfortune  to  be  entangled  with  relig- 
ion, but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  religion  is  un- 
able to  offer  an  ethical  training  suited  to  the  advance  of  knowledge 
and  to  the  conditions  of  our  present  civilization.  Sooner  or  later, 
for  educational  purposes,  a  separation  must  be  made,  for  the  one 
method  is  systematic  and  scientific,  while  the  other  is  neither. 
The  one  is  a  specialization,  the  other  a  combination  which  en- 
deavors to  embrace  too  much." 

The  heart  of  the  writer's  argument  is  contained  in  these  para- 
graphs : 

"  It  must  at  length  be  recognized  that  since  in  the  child  mind  is 
contained  the  potential  of  the  human  intellect,  it  is  imperative  that 
that  mind  should  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  conduct  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  the  most  favorable  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  The  danger  of  organizing  early  education  in  such  a  way 
that  its  sole  aim  is  seen  to  be  success  in  the  strife  for  sustenance, 
is  that  it  conveys  the  impression  that  this  is  the  only  object 
worthy  of  achievement,  and  the  impression  grows  that  conduct  in 
the  struggle  is  only  to  be  regulated  by  the  restraints  imposed  by 
law.  It  is  true  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  laws,  and  the  punish- 
ments awaiting  those  who  offend  against  them,  might  be  taught 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  restraint  through  fear.  But  fear  should 
have  no  place  in  moral  education,  and  the  law  should  only  be  ex- 
plained as  a  regrettable  necessity  which  better  and  more  rational 
conduct  might  tend  to  remove. 

"  For  the  above  reasons  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  an  increase 
,  of  moral  teaching  in  education.  If  conduct,  right  according  to 
the  average  of  the  best  ethical  opinion  and  adapted  to  contempo- 
rary life,  be  taught,  supported  by  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
social  necessity  for  such  conduct,  does  it  not  follow  that  we  shall 
obtain  from  such  teaching  the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of  social 
benefit?  To  doubt  it  is  to  doubt  the  results,  inadequate  but  cer- 
tain, already  achieved  by  parental  and  religious  moral  instruction, 
by  the  educative  influence  of  social  opinion,  and  by  the  moral 
training  of  higher  education.  Crime  and  immorality  are  largely 
due  to  ignorance  of  moral  and  social  principles,  and  if  these  prin- 
ciples were  scientifically  and  extensively  instilled,  the  effect  would 
be  to  increase  the  value  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation's  life. 

"  It  has  been  objected  that  to  hope  for  such  a  result  as  this  from 
moral  teaching  is  to  hope  for  an  impossibility,  and  the  senseless 
adjective  Utopian  is  frequently  employed  in  this  connection  by 
those  who,  while  admitting  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a 
better  social  state,  yet  persist  in  thinking  that  human  nature  con- 
tains an  element  of  corruptibility,  which  no  education  can  remove. 
This  attitude  of  mind  has  always  acted  as  a  cog  upon  the  wheel 
of  progress,  perhaps  as  a  not  altogether  useless  brake,  preventing 
a  too  precipitate  advance,  but  its  dictates  are  eventually  annulled. 
Where  there  is  an  admitted  possibility  of  reform,  human  effort 
must  at  length  prevail  to  compass  it.  To  oppose  a  new  idea  of 
acknowledged  or  apparent  social  worth,  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
prudential  circumspection,  is  to  retard  the  progress  of  society." 
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LETTERS     AND     ART. 


A   NEW   DAY    FOR    ENGLISH    LIGHT  OPERA. 

A  DEFINITE  turn  of  the  tide  in  light  opera  is  marked  in 
London  by  Mr.  David  Bispham's  production  of  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  so  we  learn  from  the  enthusiastic  voice  of  the  Lon- 
don papers.  The  combination  of  talent  involved  in  this  work  is 
guaranty  for  its  high  order  of  merit.  The  "  book  "  was  written  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  the  English  poet  and  man  of  letters,  the 
music  by  Liza  Lehmann,  whose  art  is  declared  by  the  London 
Sphere  to  be  "essentially  English  "  tho  she  herself  is  half  German 
and  half  Scotch.  In  America  she  is  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  the  musical  setting  of  Omar  Khayyam  called  "  In  a  Persian 
Garden."  Finally,  the  title-role  is  sung  by  the  American  bary- 
tone, Mr.  David  Bis- 
pham,  whose  work  has 
formerly  been  confined 
to  grand  opera  and  the 
concert  stage.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  event  is 
of  equal  interest  to  us, 
since  we  are  the  direct  in- 
heritors of  London  suc- 
cesses, and  since  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Bis- 
pham  would  have  made 
the  first  production  in 
America  could  he  have 
secured  adequate  mana- 
gerial support.  The  critic 
of  the  London  Evening 
ATews  thus  hails  the  imme- 
diate outlook  : 

"  So  at  last  we  have 
a  real  English  opera ! 
That  is  what  made  the 
evening  momentous  to 
me.  We  have  disproved, 
as  I  knew  we  eventually 
should,  the  assertion  that 
opera  could  find  no  home 
and  source  in  England, 
that  we  could  not  extend 
our  approbation  beyond 
oratorio  and  ballads. 
We  have  shown  that 
Balfe  is  not  to  be  our 
only  and  last  word.  We 
have  at  last  and  triumph- 
antly asserted— by  the 
success  of  'Amasis'and 
the  revival  of 'The  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard  '  at  the 
Savoy,  and  now  by  the 
triumph  of  'The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield '  —  that  the 
reign  of  musical  comedy, 

that   trivial,    incoherent,   flaccid,    ridiculous,   degrading,  artistic 

anachronism  is  over." 

Audience  and  critics  acclaimed  the  score  "a  triumph  of  creative 
musical  art,  light,  melodious,  and  essentially  vocal."  says  a  corre- 
spondent in  Musical  America  (New  York).  The  work  is  said 
to  abound  in  "exquisite  numbers,  which  happily  illustrate  and 
preserve  the  romantic,  pastoral  atmosphere  of  the  story."  The 
composer  has  given  of  her  best  original  work,  but  has  also  woven 
into  the  opera  "  snatches  of  such  old  English  favorites  as 'Drink 
to  me  only  with  thine  eyes '(Ben  Jonson),  and 'Come  lads  and 
lasses '  (Shakespeare)."  It  is  further  noted  that  "there  is  some 
distinctly  clever  and  ingenious  orchestration,  notably  in  the  really 
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Courtesy  o£"  Musical  America." 

DAVID  BISPHAM, 
Who    makes    a  "lovable  and    picturesque 
figure  of  the  old  clergyman"   and  in  one  act 
"  looks  exactly  like  John  Milton." 


humorous  setting  of  the  old  and  familiar  tragedy  of  the  Mad 
Dog."  Nearly  all  the  critics  are  enthusiastic  over  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Bispham. 
The  London  Globe  critic 
declares  that  he  makes  a 
"  lovable  and  picturesque 
figure  of  the  old  clergy- 
man," and  in  the  third 
act  "looks  exactly  like 
John  Milton."  The  Lon- 
don Standard  finds 
memories  of  Irving  in 
this  play  and  adds  that 
"  it  is  only  praise  of  the 
highest  kind  to  say  that 
David  Bispham — an  ac- 
tor, by  the  way,  before 
he  ever  was  a  singer — 
played  with  a  dignity  and 
reserve  that  at  once 
placed  the  interesting 
work  on  a  perfectly  safe 
plane." 

The  only  minor  note 
is  that  sounded  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Housman. 
"With  the  curious  techiness  of  his  kind,"  sa>s  The  Sphere,  he 
resented  the  cutting  down  of  his  16,000-word  libretto  by  one-half, 
repudiated  the  work  in  a  newspaper  interview  on  the  morning  of 
the  production,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  theater  in  the  evening 
"for  jeering  at  the  opera  while  everybody  else  was  delighted 
with  it." 


LIZA     LEHMANN, 

Who  wrote  the  music  for  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  It  is  hailed  as  "  a  triumph  of 
creative  musical  art." 


MR.  LANG    BREAKING    LANCES   FOR   HOMER. 

IN  these  days  of  unfeeling  skepticism,  when  critics  are  trying  to 
rob  Shakespeare,  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Mrs.  Eddy  of  the  credit 
of  writing  the  works  long  credited  to  their  pens,  it  is  heartening  to 
have  an  authority  of  the  rank  of  Andrew  Lang  confront  the  wri- 
ters who  insist  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  written  by  heaven 
knows  who.  In  his  new  book  on  Homer  Mr.  Lang  implies  rather 
than  asserts  his  belief  that  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey  "  are  the 
work  of  an  individual  poet  writing  of  an  age  he  knew  and  repre- 
sented harmoniously  throughout.  His  method  of  proof  is  to  bring 
one  after  the  other  all  the  opposed  arguments  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  since  the  charge  was  first  made,  in  1705.  by  Friedrich 
August  Wolf  in  his  "  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum  "  that  the"  Iliad  " 
and  "  Odyssey  "  are  made  up  of  separate  poems  not  all  by  the  same 
author.  Of  these  arguments  he  says  that  their  objections  to 
Homer  as  a  real  person  are  "chiefly  based  on  alleged  discrepan- 
cies in  the  narrative,  of  which  no  one  poet,  it  is  supposed,  could 
have  been  guilty."  This  Mr.  Lang  calls  "  the  fallacy  of  the  ana- 
lytical reader."  which  implies  that  "the poet  is  expected  to  satisfy 
a  minutely  critical  reader,  a  personage  whom  he  could  not  foresee 
and  whom  he  did  not  address."  Mr.  Lang  also  declares  this  un- 
fair, because  "  Homer  is  put  to  a  test  which  Goethe  could  not  en- 
dure. "  No  long  fictitious  narrative,  he  observes,  can  satisfy  "  the 
analytical  reader."  We  cite  further  Mr.  Lang"s  assurance  that 
erudition  need  not  overwhelm  us: 

"  May  I  say  a  word  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  who.  in  reading 
Homer,  feel  no  more  doubt  than  in  reading  Milton  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  studying  a  work  of  one  age.  by  one  author?  Do 
not  let  them  be  driven  from  their  natural  impression  by  the  state- 
ment that  science  has  decided  against  them.  The  certainties  of 
the  exact  sciences  are  one  thing:  the  opinions  of  Homeric  com- 
mentators are  other  and  verv  different  things.   .  .  .   Nothing  can 
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Finally,  Mr.  Lang  has  a  critic-annihilating  paragraph  to  hurl  at 
the  notion  that  the  "  Iliad  "  was  expanded,  "botchily."  from  one 
old  small  poem  : 

"That  theory,  suggested  by  the  notion  that  the  original  poem 
must  have  been  short,  is  next  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  the 
inconsistencies  and  discrepancies.  But  we  argue  that  these  are 
only  visible,  as  a  rule,  to 'the  analytical  reader  *  for  whom  the 
poet  certainly  was  not  composing:  'that  they'  occur  in  all  long 
works  of  fictitious  narrative  ;  that  the  discrepancies  often  are  not 
discrepancies  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  glaring  as 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  theories  of  each  separatist  critic.  .  .  . 
They  wander  into  unperceived  self-contradictions  which  they 
would  not  pardon  in  the  poet." 


Copyrighted  by  A.  Dnpont- 

OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH. 


JOSEPH    LHEVINNE. 


WASSILY  SAFONOFF. 


be  more  hurtful  to  science  than  the  dogmatic  assumption  that  the 
hypothesis  most  in  fashion  is  scientific." 

The  most  generally  received  theory  of  "  the  separatist  critics'* 
is  that  the"  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey" 
were  put  together  in  an  edition 
made  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisis- 
tratus  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.     Says  Mr.  Lang: 

"  People  who  disbelieve  in  writ- 
ten texts  must,  and  do,  oscillate 
between  the  theory  of  a  Homeric 
'school'  and  the  Wolfian  theory 
that  Pisistratus  or  Solon  or 
somebody  procured  the  making 
of  the  first  written  text  at  Athens 
in  the  sixth  century  —  a  theory 
which  fails  to  account  for  the  h?r- 
mony  of  the  picture  of  life  in  the 
poems.  ...  It  is  neither  bot- 
tomed on  evidence  nor  does  it  ac- 
count for  the  facts." 

Dealing  with  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  preservation  of 
the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  if  in- 
deed they  are  (as  Mr.  Lang  maintains)  the  work  of  a  supreme  poet 
later  than  the  time  when  Mycenas  flourished  and  earlier  than  that 
of  Athens,  Mr.  Lang  writes  : 

"  That  the  mass  of  the  epic  is  of  one  age  appears  to  be  a  natural 
inference  from  the  breakdown  of  the  hypotheses  which  attempt 
to  explain  it  as  a  late  mosaic.  We  have  also  endeavored  to  prove, 
quite  apart  from  the  failure  of  theories  of  expansion  and  compila- 
tion, that  the  'Iliad  '  presents  a  historical  unity,  unity  of  charac- 
ter, unity  of  customary  law,  and  unity  in  its  archeology.  If  we 
are  right,  we  must  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  epic  was  pre- 
served." 

We  must,  after  all,  according  to  Mr.  Lang,  believe  that  writing 
is  older  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think  : 

"When  a  reading  public  for  Homer  arose — and  from  the  evi- 
dences of  the  wide-spread  early  knowledge  of  reading,  such  a 
small  public  may  have  come  into  existence  sooner  than  is  com- 
monly supposed — Athens  was  the  center  of  the  book  trade.  To 
Athens  must  be  due  the  pre-Alexandrian  Vulgate,  or  prevalent 
text,  practically  the  same  as  our  own.  Some  person  or  persons 
must  have  made  that  text— not  by  taking  down  from  recitation  all 
the  lays  which  they  could  collect  .  .  .  and  not  by  then  tacking 
the  lays  into  a  newly  composed  whole.  They  must  have  done 
their  best  with  such  texts  as  were  accessible  to  them,  and  among 
these  were  probably  the  copies  used  by  reciters  and  rhapsodists 
answering  to  the  MS.  books  of  the  medieval  jongleurs." 


THE   RUSSIAN   AND   POLISH    MUSICAL 
INVASION. 

THE  capture  of  our  concert-halls  and  every  branch  of  our 
music  by  the  Russians  and  Poles  strikes  grief  to  the  heart 
of  The  Evening  Post  (New  York).  This  paper,  long  accused  of 
un-American  sympathies  with  things  that  originate  over-seas,  now 
bristles  with  patriotic  protest.  In  thus  declaring  itself  it  professes 
to  voice  the  feelings  of  the  Eastern  community,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  rage  of  Californians  against  the  Japanese  is  a 

mere  bagatelle.  "  We  lift  our 
voice,"  cries  The  Evening  Post, 
with  delicious  irony,  "ina  vigor- 
ous, but,  we  trust,  a  not  unmusical 
protest."  Mere  foreign  "  scabs," 
The  Post  declares,  with  increas- 
ing heat,  "  are  driving  the  Ameri- 
can pianist  and  composer  out  of 
business."  The  danger  of  Ameri- 
can fortunes  being  lost  to  this 
country  by  international  mar- 
riages, such  as  Representative 
Perkins  gave  warning  of  before  a 
recent  session  of  Congress,  is  as 
nothing,  thinks  The  Post,  to  "  the 
export  of  huge  sums  by  our  Rus- 
sian invaders,"  which  "goes  on 
without  cessation."  Let  us  listen 
to  the  Jingo  cry  of  The  Post: 

"  One  look  at  our  concert  pro- 
grams should  be  enough  to  arouse  every  true  Daughter  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  patriotic  Son  of  the  Indian  Wars  to  a  realization  that 
the  peril  is  upon  us.  The  American  pianists  and  composers  are  in 
the  last  ditch — we   had   almost  said  at  the  last  bar.     They  may 
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starve,  for  all  the  public  cares.  But  Wassily  Safonoff  and  Modest 
Altschuler,Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Sigismund  Stojowski,  Scriabine, 
and  Lhevinne  play  our  concert  grands,  and  Petschnikoff  does  our 
fiddling.  As  if  these  grown-ups  were  not  enough,  here  comes 
M  iecio  Horszowski,  a  mere  babe-in-arms.  to  charm  away  our  dollars 
under  pretense  of  showing  us  something  new  in  the  art  of  piano- 
playing.  Really,  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt.  It  is  not  merely 
because  these  immigrants  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  American  artists.  Is  the  Government  sure  that  they  are  not 
anarchists  in  disguise?  Has  it  had  Ellis-Island  inspectors  at  our 
concerts,  to  see  that  no  socialistic  or  revolutionary  sentiments  are 
conveyed  to  our  peaceable  citizens  by  these  Russian  interpreters 
of  a  people  in  revolt?  If  not,  we  would  call  Secretary  Straus's 
attention  to  this  grave  oversight." 

The  Russians  not  only  possess  us,  wails  The  Evening  Post,  but 
"they  will  play  their  own  music."     There  is  never  a  mention  on 
our  programs  of  the  "name  of  a  Stuyvesant  of  New  York  or  a 
Higginson  of  Massachusetts  or  a  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania."     In- 
stead    of     these 
"  we  bid  our  chil- 
dren   dwell "    on 
such      "  barbaric 
surnames"  as  Si- 
belius, Scriabine, 
Paderewski,  Gla- 
zounoff,       Rach- 
maninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky.        Even 
our    "  Christmas- 
Eve"     music, 
served  up  by  the 
Philharm  onic, 
must     be     taken 
from  an  opera  by 
Rimsky  -  Korsa- 
kow.  The"  strug- 
gling    American 
boy  or  girl  com- 
poser from  Boise" 
City,     Ida.,      or 
Houston,    Tex.," 
continues        The 
Post,   with  deep- 
ening pessimism, 
must  take  the  products  of  his  genius  "to  a  Safonoff  or  a  Kneisel 
or  an  Emil  Paur  or  a    Karl  Muck — as  if  these  foreigners  could 
appreciate  the  musical  heart-beats  of  eighty  millions  of  patriotic 
Americans."     There   are   even   more  depressing    sights  for   the 
"  patriotic  American"  when  he  surveys,  through  the  eyes  of  The 
Post,  the  foreign  slough  in  which  we  struggle  : 

"Worst  of  all,  even  Americans  who  ought  to  know  better  are 
truckling  to  these  Russian  invaders.  There  is  Walter  Damrosch, 
for  instance.  His  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  gives  a  con- 
cert to-morrow.  What  is  the  program — Chadwick,  Paine,  Mae- 
Dowell,  and  De  Koven?  Oh, no;  Tschaikowsky,  Tschaikowsky, 
Tschaikowsky  ! — nothing  else.  And  the  soloist  is  Lhevinne,  of 
course.  Shade  of  James  G.  Blaine  !  Some  one  ought  to  present 
Mr.  Damrosch  with  an  American  flag  when  the  concert  is  all  over. 
And  there  is  the  Lotos  Club.  It  gave  a  dinner  to  Saint-Saens 
the  other  night.  And  showed  him  some  American  talent  ?  No, 
indeed  ;  our  old  friends,  Stojowski  and  Petschnikoff,  treated  him 
to  some  of  their  Tatar  tricks.  Unfortunately,  President  Roose- 
velt's annual  message  is  out.  But  we  are  sure  that  when  the  facts 
in  the  case  are  laid  before  him,  he  will  recede  from  his  decision 
not  to  send  any  more  special  messages  to  Congress,  and  implore 
that  body  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  our  American  performers  and 
public.  Speaker  Cannon  wants  no  more  tinkering  with  the  tariff. 
But  we  must  believe  that  he  would  agree  to  a  law  regulating  the 
amount  of  gold  a  foreign  artist  may  take  home  with  him,  and 
putting  a  tariff-tax  on  every  bar  from  the  pen  of  a  Russian  or 
Polish  composer.     Shall  musical  America  perish  through  a  Slavic 


invasion?  The  crisis  presses.  Sembrich,  we  hear,  is  hiring  a 
special  steamer  to  carry  back  her  operatic  gains,  and  Paderewski 
is  already  boasting  that  he  will  take  a  clean  million  dollars  out  of 
the  Yankees'  pockets  when  he  comes  over  for  his  concert  tour 
next  year.  And  Rimsky-Korsakow,  Ce"sar  Cui,  Sibelius  — they, 
too,  have  their  eyes  on  us.  Shall  we  not  fear  them  when  they 
come  bearing  musical  gifts?" 
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"the  gulf  stream." 

By  Winslow  Homer. 

Considered  the  masterpiece  of  the  exhibition,  and  bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  On  the  horizon 
are  dimly  seen  in  the  original  painting  the  sails  of  a  square-rigged  three-master  (too  faint  to  appear  in  this  repro- 
duction), "a  suggestion  of  hope  receding"  that  "may  put,  in  Kipling's  phrase,  the  gilded  roof  on  the  horror." 


AMERICAN  ART  JUDGED    BY  THE   WINTER 
"ACADEMY." 

T^HE  masterpiece  of  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  National 
•*■  Academy  of  Design  is  considered  to  be  Winslow  Homers 
"The  Gulf  Stream."  By  most  of  the  critics,  however,  it  is  not 
regarded  as  Mr.  Homer's  masterpiece,  and,  if  that  be  true,  the 
picture  is  typical  of  the  entire  exhibition.  So  at  least  we  gather 
from  the  comments  on  the  show.     Much  was  expected  from  this 

exhibition,  which 
reveals  the  "  first- 
fruits"  of  the 
union  of  the  Acad- 
emy with  the  So- 
ciety of  American 
Artists.  "The 
average  quality 
of  the  pictures 
hung  is  possibly 
as  high  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Acad- 
emy's previous 
exhibitions,"  re- 
marks the  New 
York  Evening 
Post,  "  but  it  was 
not  unreasonable 
to  expect  from 
the  union  of  these 
organizations  a 
marked  improve- 
ment in  the  exhi- 
bition of  their 
united  forces." 
One  writer,  Mr. 
Kenyon  Cox,  himself  an  artist-member  of  the  Academy,  writes 
with  a  spirit  of  optimism  that  sees  a  glowing  future  for  American 
art.  In  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  he  says  concerning 
the  exhibition : 

"  There  is  an  air  of  life  and  vigor  and  freshness  about  it  that  is 
rare  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  the  level  of  technical  achieve- 
ment is  remarkably  high.  It  is  an  exhibition  to  which  one  might 
take  an  intelligent  foreigner  with  the  assurance  that  it  not  unfairly 
represents  the  promise  of  the  American  school  of  painting,  and 
the  foreigner  would  probably  admire  it  more  than  we  do,  and  find 
in  it  evidences  of  spontaneity  and  a  national  point  of  view  that 
escape  our  accustomed  eyes." 

The  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  presents  this  less  encour- 
aging view : 

"  Presumably  it  was  intended  that  the  fusion  would  result  in 
exhibitions  more  broadly  representative  of  American  art.  We 
decline  to  accept  this  one  as  representative  in  any  satisfactory 
sense.  The  prevailing  note  is  one  of  comfortable  mediocrity.  A 
great  many  of  the  contributors  mark  time  with  exemplary  thor- 
oughness. The  trees  in  their  landscapes  look  like  trees.  Their 
portraits  are  probably  good  likenesses.  But  rare  indeed  are  those 
paintings  which  arrest  the  visitor  on  his  journey  through  the  gal- 
leries, inviting  him  to  reflect  on  work  done  with  personal  force. 
It  is  significant  that  among  the  few  pictures  which  detach  them- 
selves from  their  surroundings.  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's 'The  Gulf 
Stream'  dates  from    1S99,  Mr.  Abbey's  '  Sylvia '  dates  from  the 
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same  year,  and  Mr.  Brush's  'Mother  and  Child  '  dates  from  1902. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances  attending  their  inclu- 
sion, but  what  they  actually  suggest  is  a  committee  anxiously 
bringing  in.  at  the  last  moment,  a  few  striking  things  with  which 
to  enliven  a  commonplace  exhibition." 

The  picture  holding  the  place  of  honor  in  the  exhibition,  Win- 
slow  Homer's  "The  Gulf  Stream."  The  Evening  Post  calls  "  that 
rare  thing  in  these  days — a  great  dramatic  picture,"  "  partly  be- 
cause the  horror  is  suggested  without  a  trace  of  sentimentality, 
and  partly  because  every  object  in  the  picture  receives  a  sort  of 
even  'all-over'  emphasis  that  shows  no  favor  to  the  dramatic 
passages."  As  a  result  "the  story  never  overweighs  the  artistic 
interest."  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  we  are  told,  has  accepted 
the  suggestion  of  the  Academy  jury  and  bought  the  picture—"  the 
first  American  picture  to  be  bought  by  the  Wolf  fund."  A  more 
detailed  description  we  quote  from  The  Tribune  : 

"  Dramatic  power,  a  sense  of  life  vividly  observed,  we  certainly 
find  in  Mr.  Homer's  'The  Gulf  Stream,"  a  picture  of  a  negro  lying 
on  the  deck  of  a  wrecked  boat,  with  sharks  eagerly  awaiting  the 
end  of  the  tragedy,  a  waterspout  near  at  hand  to  pile  on  the  agony, 
and  a  ship  in  full  sail  on  the  horizon,  so  that  a  suggestion  of  hope 
receding  may  put.  in  Kipling's  phrase,  the  gilded  roof  on  the  hor- 
ror. Human  interest  this  picture  undoubtedly  possesses  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  thing  is  executed  with  rugged  strength,  yet  as  a 
painter,  in  the  strict  sense.  Mr.  Homer  is  hardly  at  his  best  in  this 
sensational  episode.  In  spite  of  the  poignant  significance  of 
the  work— which,  by  the  way.  has  wisely  been  purchased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  — it  occupies  a  little  uneasily  the 
place  of  honor  to  which  it  has  been  assigned.  Good  as  it  is  we 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  finer  painting  at  the  apex  of  the  show. 
The  justification  of  the  hanging  committee  lies  in  the  absence  of 
works  of  outstanding  merit  and  individuality." 

Childe  Hassam  and  Robert  Henri  are  twoother  painters,  whose 
work,  to  Mr.  Cox,  give  support  to  an  optimistic  view  of  Ameri- 
can art. 


THE    RECORD   OF  AMERICAN    RHODES 
SCHOLARS. 

T3ATRI0TIC  pride  was  stirred  to  something  like  resentment 


r 


not  long  ago    when    Dr.    Osier,    now    regius  professor    of 


SH\KESPEARE  AND  TOLSTOY. 

The  Immortal  Wit  i.i  \m   -  "  My  dear  Goethe,  if  I  had  only  known 
about  him  in  time,  I  would  have  made  him  a  clown  in  one  of  my  plays." 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 


medicine  at  Oxford,  returned  to  America  for  a  visit  and  reported 
the  American  Oxford  scholars  as  not  doing  well.  His  words,  of 
course,  referred  to  their  record  in  scholarship,  but  were  probably 
based  upon  hearsay  or  personal  impression.  English  papers  have 
more  recently  published  the  results  of  the  honor  examinations 
which  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years  of  an  Oxford 
student's  career,  and  it  is  possible  to  know  just  what  has  been 
achieved.  Of  the  161  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford,  79  come  from 
the  I'nited  States,  71  from  the  British  colonies,  and  n  from  Ger- 
many. Tho  the  Americans  number  nearly  half,  they  do  not  take 
half  the  scholarship  prizes.  The  list  of  prizes,  classified  by  The 
Athenaum  (London,  December  15),  show  that  the  Rhodes  schol- 
ars took  seven  "firsts  "  out  of  fifteen  "possibles"  in  the  honor 
Schools.     They  are  these  : 

"A  first  for  the  B.C. L.  degree,  a  prize  not  often  won  ;  two 
diplomas  'with  distinction'  (that  is,  up  to  a  first-class  honor 
standard)  in  economics  ;  a  B.Sc.  degree ;  the  Gladstone  Memorial 
prize ;  the  Yinerian  scholarship  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
blue-ribbon  of  Oxford  classical  scholarship,  the  Ireland  itself. 
Canada  takes  the  Ireland,  the  Gladstone  prize,  and  one  first; 
Australia,  the  Yinerian.  the  first  in  the  B.C.L.,  with  four  other 
firsts;  and  America  the  B.Sc,  with  two  firsts.  Altogether  it  is 
a  start  such  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Cecil  Rhodes." 

Among  these  prize-takers,  according  to  a  fuller  account  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Times,  are  two  "colonials"  who  take  more 
than  one  prize  each.     We  read  : 

"The  Ireland  and  Craven  scholarships,  the  blue  ribbons  in 
classical  work,  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Rose,  of  Quebec, 
who  has  also  secured  a  first-class  in  honor  moderations,  and  has 
been  made  an  honorary  scholar  of  Balliol.  Mr.  J.  C.  V.  Behan, 
of  Melbourne,  passed  first-class  in  jurisprudence  and  in  the  B.C.L. 
examination  in  the  same  term — a  most  unusual  performance — 
secured  the  Yinerian  and  Eldon  Law  scholarships  at  Oxford, and, 
it  is  believed,  narrowly  missed  securing  an  All-Souls'  Fellowship 
three  weeks  ago.  He  has  also  passed  first-class  in  the  final  exam- 
ination to  the  bar  and  first-class  in  criminal-law  procedure  and 
constitutional  history,  winning  two  ^50  prizes.  In  all,  this  one 
scholar  has  won  close  on  ,£1,000  in  scholarships  during  the  past 
year." 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  "  colonials  "  have  divided  the  honors 
awarded  "colonial  "  scholars,  whereas  three  Americans  have  been 
advanced  to  "  first  "  rank.  The  great  majority  of  academic  dis- 
tinctions have  been  achieved  by  colonial  students,  remarks  the 
London  Times,  adding  that  the  probable  reason  why  Americans, 
in  spite  of  their  greater  numbers,  fail  to  keep  up  with  them  is 
"  probably  because  the  prospect  of  coming  to  Oxford  to  study 
appeals  less  to  American  students,  and  the  competition  is  conse- 
quently less  keen."  However,  we  read  that  in  athletics  Ameri- 
cans more  than  hold  their  own.     Thus: 

"This  year  Mr.  P.  M.  Young  won  both  the  long  and  high  jumps 
at  the  university  sports;  Mr.  H.  Sutton  won  the  three-miles;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Schutt  was  second  in  the  mile,  while  Mr.  A.  M.  Stevens 
put  the  weight  and  threw  the  hammer.  The  colonies  have  taken 
no  part  in  sports  except  South  Africa,  which  provided  half  the 
'scrum  '  of  the  university  Rugby  team  in  1905." 

Mr.  Rhodes's  desire  was  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  should 
take  part  in  every  aspect  of  Oxford  life  ;  and  the  earlier  doubts 
about  the  new  elements  getting  on  with  the  old  are  said  to 
be  entirely  dissipated.  In  a  few  colleges,  says  The  Times,  "  the 
Rhodes  scholars  may  possibly  tend  to  keep  together  a  little,  espe- 
cially the  Americans,  but  not  more  so  than  Etonians  or  Harro- 
vians or  Wykehamists,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  become  completely  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  body  of  under- 
graduates." 
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Ambrosi,  Marietta.  When  I  was  a  Girl  in  Italy, 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  182.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee    &  Shepard  Co.      75  cents. 

Baker,  Cornelia.  The  Court  Jester.  With  illus- 
trations by  Margaret  Ely  Webb  and  Margaret  H. 
Deveneau.  i2mo,  pp.  260.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill   Co.      $1.50. 

Baskerville,  Beatrice  C.  The  Polish  Jew.  His 
Social  and  Economic  Value.  8vo,  pp.  336.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 

Bateheller.  Tryphosa  Bates.  Glimpses  of  Italian 
Court  Life:  Happy  Days  in  Italia  Adorata.  Illus- 
trated. Royal  8vo,  pp.  xix-469.  New  York  : 
Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $4.80  net. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  Queen 
Helena,  this  sumptuous  book  is  a  worthy 
record  of  an  American  woman's  visit  to 
Italy,  of  her  experiences  in  aristocratic 
social  circles  of  Rome,  and  of  her  im- 
pressions of  the  natural  and  artistic  won- 
ders of  the  Peninsula.  Her  story  is  told 
in  letters  written  to  friends  at  home,  a 
literary  form  well  adapted  for  books  of 
this  kind,  and  giving  opportunities  for 
naive  description  and  impressions  caught 
on  the  wing. 

Roman  society,  as  described  by  Mrs. 
Bateheller  after  intimate  contact  with  it, 
is  the  most  cosmopolitan  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  Through  foreign  marriages 
made  by  the  great  Italian  nobles  with 
women  of  rank  and  position  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  America,  the  society 
of  the  Italian  capital  has  acquired  a  stamp 
and  character  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is 
an  intimate  and  delightful  picture  of  this 
unfamiliar  world  that  is  printed  in  the 
pages  of  the  present  work.  There  are 
pen  portraits  of  Pius  X.,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  Queen  Margherita,  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Roman 
nobility. 

The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  fully 
as  interesting  as  the  text,  and  present  for 
the  most  part  unusual  aspects  of  Italy. 

Black,  John  Janvier,  M.D.  Eating  to  Live.  A 
Book  for  Everybody.  With  Some  Advice  to  the 
Gouty,  the  Rheumatic,  and  the  Diabetic.  121T10, 
pp.  412.      Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Burton,  Theodore  E.  John  Sherman.  American 
Statesmen  Series.  i6mo,  pp.  vi.  44').  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      $1.25. 

Mr.  Burton  has  been  for  several  terms 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Cleveland  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  has  a  reputation  now  some- 
what national.  Early  in  the  present  year 
his  support  of  the  bill  for  the  protection  of 
Niagara  Falls  gave  very  material  aid  to 
the  friends  of  that  measure.  In  writing 
this  life  of  John  Sherman,  Mr.  Burton  has 
brought  to  his  task,  not  only  an  acquain- 
tance with  Sherman  extending  over  many 
years,  but  great  personal  familiarity  with 
the  public  measures  with  which  he  was 
closely  identified.     Candor  is  perhaps  the 


most  noteworthy  quality  displayed  by 
Mr.  Burton — a  candor  which  personal 
friendship  was  powerless  to  eliminate.  And 
yet  the  book  is  sympathetic  and  its 
attitude  that  of  one  who  sincerely  admired 
Sherman. 

Carpenter,  Edward  Childs.  Captain  Courtesy. 
Five  illustrations  in  color  by  Elenore  Plaisted  Abbott. 
i2mo,  pp.  299.  Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.     $1  50. 

Carpenter,  George  R.  English  Grammar,  nmo, 
pp.  XV1.-213.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
75  cents. 

Clifford,  Mollie  Lee.  Polly:  Autobiography  of  a 
Parrot.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  268.  New  York: 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.     $1.25. 

Cobb,  John  Storer  [Translator].  The  Nibe- 
lungenlied.  Two  frontispieces.  8vo,  pp.  xiL-640. 
Boston  :  Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $2  net. 

Cook,  E.  Wake.  Betterment:  Individual, 
Social  and  Industrial.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-349.  New 
York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Cope,  Henry  F.  [Editor].  One  Hundred  Hymns 
You  Ought  to  Know.  8vo,  pp.  207.  New  York: 
F.    H.    Revell    Co.     $1.50. 

Dinsmore,  Charles  Allen.  Atonement  in  Lit- 
erature and  Life,  nmo,  pp.  xviii-250.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Dreyfus,  Lilian  Shuman.  In  Praise  of  Leaves. 
nmo,  pp.  124.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.      Si   net. 

Edwards,  William  Seymour.  Through  Scandi- 
navia to  Moscow.  With  many  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. i2mo,  pp.  xvi-237.  Cincinnati:  The  Robert 
Clarke  Co.     $1.50. 

Ellis,  Edward  S.  Lost  in  the  Forbidden  Land. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  310.  Philadelphia:  The 
John  C.  Winston  Co.     $1. 

English,  Douglas.  "Wee  Tim'rous  Beasties." 
(Studies  of  animal  life  and  character.1  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  223.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Everybody's  Cyclopedia.  Small  121110,  pp. 
736.     New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     75  cents. 

Furey,  Francis  T.,  A.M.  New  and  Complete 
History  of  the  World.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xvi- 
725.      Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Futrelle,  Jacques.  The  Chase  of  the  Golden 
Plate.  With  illustrations  by  Will  Grefe  and  decora- 
tions by  E.  A.  Poucher.  i2mo,  pp.  219.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.     Si.  2  5. 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  Man  of  Property. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-386.  Nev  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Gilbert,    George    Holly,    Ph.D.,   D.D.     A    Short 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.    Illus- 
trated.     8vo,  pp.  vi-239.     Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     $1. 

Griffin,  Caroline  S.  Hints  and  Helps.  nmo, 
pp.    x-179.     New   York:    A.  S.    Barnes   &   Co.     $1. 

Harvey,  James  Clarence.  Over  the  Wine  and 
Nuts.  i2mo,  pp.  132.  New  York :  H.  M.  Caldwell 
Co. 

Hill,    George    Birkbeck,     Letters    of.  Arranged 

by    his    daughter,    Lucy    Crump.     With  portraits. 

8vo,  pp.  X.-296.     New    York  :   Longmans.  Gre< 
Co. 

A    teacher's   life,    and    a    scholar's,    was 

George    Birkbeck   Hill's — uneventful,    and 

yet,   within   its   circle,    one   notable   for   a 

good  stroke  of  work  in  making  the  world 

better  for  his  sojourn  in  it.      As  a  teacher, 

his   personality   and   his   knowledge   were 


imparted  to  some  thousands  of  young 
students;  while  as  scholar,  it  has  enriched 
the  world  of  standard  literature  with  an 
edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson  which  no 
future  editor  seems  likely  to  dislodge 
from  its  preeminence.  His  letters,  here 
collected  by  his  daughter,  will  interest  all 
readers  who  care  to  know  something  of 
the  man,  his  life,  and  his  work  from  day 
to  day. 

Hitchcock,    Frederick    H.    [Editor].      The    Build- 
in;;    if  a  Book.     A  series  of  practical  artki- 
by   experts    in    the    various    departments 
making    and    distributing.      With    an    in-- 
by Theodore L.  De  Vinnc.     i2mo,  pp.  iriv— 375. 
York :   The   Grafton    Press.      S2. 

Thirty-eight  articles,  each  by  a  writer 
of  experience  in  some  one  branch  of  the 
"book-building  business, :'  make  up  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
has  arranged  them  in  what  mav  be  called 
a  chronological  order.  The  man  who 
writes  the  book,  the  author,  naturally 
comes  first  (him  Mr.  Cable  repri 
and  then  follow,  in  due  sequence,  among 
others,  the  literary  agent,  the  "manu- 
facturing man,"  the  printer,  the  binder. 
the  paper-maker,  the  illustrator,  the  die- 
cutter,  the  engraver,  the  eovcr-'k  signer 
(represented  here  by  Amy  Richards),  the 
"advertising  man,"  the  critical  reviewer 
(this  article  being  by  Walter  Littlefield), 
the  traveling  salesman,  the  retailer,  the 
auctioneer,  the  librarian  (Arthur  E.  13<>st- 
wick),  and  the  second-hand  dealer. 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst.  Prince  Chlodwig. 
Memoirs.  Authorized  by  Prince  Alexander 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst  and  edited  by  Frit 
Curtins.  English  edition  suoervised  by  George  W. 
Chrystal,  B.A.  Oxon.  Illustrated.  Two  volumes. 
8vo,  pp.  ix-405-5iy.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$6  net. 

The  heralding  of  these  memoirs  as  a 
great  literary  event  and  the  fact  that  their 
publication  was  angrily  denounced  by 
the  German  Emperor  have  prepared  the 
public  for  something  in  the  nature  of 
sensational  revelations.  The  downfall  of 
Bismarck  and  the  actual  relations  that 
existed  between  the  Iron  Chancellor  and 
the  young  Kaiser  have  been  involved  in 
much  mystery,  and  it  was  hoped  thai 
least  some  light  would  be  thrown  upon  an 
episode  that  had  baffled  the  curiosity  of 
Europe.  Such  expectations,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  will  be  disappointment. 
Prince  Chlodwig  has  handled  the  deli* 
subject  very  gingerly.  Indeed  after  read- 
ting  that  portion  of  the  diary  which  rel. 
to  it  one  wonders  why  the  Kaiser  was 
moved  to  wrath  at  all. 

With  this  exception  the  Memoirs  are 
characterized  by  considerable  freedom. 
Written  in  a  crisp,  epigrammatical  style, 
they  present  some  interesting  rlash-lightson 
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the    history   of   Europe   during  the  most 

important  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  lack  of  continuity  in  the  book, 

however.      It  is  a  pity  that  the  Prince  did 

not    find    the    time    to    amalgamate    his 

heterogeneous    material    into    a    uniform 

narrative.      What  a  history  of  Europe  in 

the    nineteenth    century    he    might    have 

written. 

Hilling,  Caroline  A.  Lettersofa  Businesswoman 
to  Her  Niece.  Frontispiece  portrait,  nmo,  pp. 
x-313.     New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.     Si. 

Hyde,  Henry  M.  The  Upstart.  Illustrated  by 
Morgan.  i2mo,  pp.  332.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hyde  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  a 
newspaper  man.  For  seven  years  he  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  at  present  is  editor  of  The 
Technical  World  Magazine.  Altho  "The 
Upstart"  is  his  first  novel,  he  is  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
short  stories  dealing  with  phases  of  society 
in  the  West.  The  hero  of  the  book, 
"Pat"  McCormick,  is  the  son  of  a  reckless 
father  in  whose  wasted  life  there  is  only 
one  redeeming  trait — the  fact  that  he 
died  for  his  adopted  country.  The  son 
is  ambitious,  intelligent,  and  full  of  energy, 
put  begins  his  struggle  handicapped  by 
the  legacy  of  his  father's  evil  reputation. 

Mr.  Hyde  has  written  a  novel  that  is 
interesting  as  a  story  and  not  without  value 
as  a  "  document ' '  of  that  phase  of  American 
life  that  is  seen  in  the  Middle  West. 

Johnson,  Willis  Fletcher.  Four  Centuries  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  With  maps,  illustrations,  and 
appendices.  8vo,  pp.  xix-461.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co.     S3  net. 

For  four  centuries  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  has  haunted  the  imagination  of 
statesmen  and  engineers.  We  have  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  work  a  complete  history  of 
the  agitation  and  a  clear  statement  of 
the  actual  conditions  which  surround  the 
enterprise.  The  author  has  been  a  student 
of  canal  affairs  since  the  time  of  De 
Lesseps.  He  has  had  access  to  intimate 
sources  of  information  and  has  gone  over 
the  actual  ground  with  Secretary  Taft,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  the  book.  The  views 
and  information  which  he  imparts  may 
be   regarded    as    authoritative. 

Practical  as  the  subject  is  in  its  main 
features,  Mr.  Johnson  has  succeeded  in 
investing  it  with  a  certain  air  of  romance. 
American  engineers  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, he  tells  us,  are  realizing  the  dreams 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  To  Cortez  and  Balboa  came  the 
dream  of  connecting  the  oceans  by  a 
canal  which  "would  make  the  King  of 
Spain  master  of  so  many  lands  that  he 
might  call  himself  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
world."  The  value  of  the  Isthmus  for 
strategic  and  commercial  purposes  appealed 
also  to  a  famous  Englishman.  In  1694 
William  Patterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  conceived  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing an  English  colony  on  the  Isthmus, 
an  enterprise  which  he  declared  would 
secure  for  Great  Britain  "the  keys  of  the 
universe,  enabling  their  possessors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans  and  become  the 
arbiters  of  the  commercial  world."  The 
words  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  English- 
man are  surely  full  of  pregnant  interest 
for  Americans  at  the  present  time. 

The    author   devotes    a   strong    chapter 
to   the   refutation    of    Poultney  Bigelow's 
attack   upon  the  present   management 
the  canal  project.     The  story  of  the  Pan- 


ama Resolution  is  dealt  with  at  length 
and  the  important  negotiations  with  Co- 
lombia are  given  in  detail.  The  author 
avers  that  the  prodigious  task  has  been 
well  begun.  While  he  does  not  attempt 
to  minimize  in  the  least  the  enormous 
difficulties  that  confront  the  engineers,  he 
is  convinced  that  the  work  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 

Kirkup,  Thomas.  A  History  of  Socialism. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Frontispiece 
portrait.  i2mo,  pp.  406.  London:  A.  &  C.  Black. 
$2.25   net. 

Lambert,     John    C,     D.D.     The     Romance     of 

Missionary  Heroism.  True  stories  of  missionaries 
with  uncivilized  man  and  wild  beasts  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  39  illustrations.  i2tno,  pp.  345. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     Si. 50. 

Mann,  Arthur  Sitgreaves.  Prince  Ivo  of  Bohemia. 
i2mo,  pp.  84.  New  York:  The  Grafton  Press. 
$1    net. 

Mclntyre,  John  T.  Sketches,  Skits,  and  Stunts. 
Small  i2mo,  pp.  204.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn 
Publishing  Co.      50  cents. 

Mclntyre,  John  T.  With  John  Paul  Jones. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  358.  Philadelphia  r  The 
Penn  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

MrXaught,  Rosamond  Livingstone.  Christmas 
Selections.  Small  i2mo,  pp.  202.  Philadelphia: 
The    Penn    Publishing    Co.     50    cents. 

Moore,  N.  Hudson.  Deeds  of  Daring  Done  by 
Girls.  Illustrated  by  Archie  Gunn.  i2mo,  pp.  300. 
New  York:   F.  A.   Stokes  Co.     Si. So. 

Morgan,  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Interpre- 
tation of  Nature.  i2mo,  pp.  188.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.      Si. 25  net. 

Muckenstrum,  Louis.  Louis'  Salads  and  Cha- 
fing-Dishes.  Narrow  8vo,  pp.  113.  Boston:  New 
York:   H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.     $1. 

Nettleship,  R.  L.  A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  With  a  short  preface  especially  written  for 
this  edition  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Green.  Portrait.  i2mo, 
pp.  x-256.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Otis,  James.  Among  the  Fur  Traders.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  382.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing  Co.      Si.  25. 

Paullln,  Charles  Oscar,  Ph.D.  The  Navy  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Frontispiece  portrait.  i6mo. 
Cleveland  :  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

Payne,  Will.  When  Love  Speaks.  i2mo,  pp. 
370.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. so. 

Peixotto,  Ernest  C.  By  Italian  Seas.  Illus- 
trations by  the  author.  8vo,  pp.  xiv-233.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S2.50  net. 

Tho  the  title  of  this  book  is  "By  Ital- 
ian Seas,"  it  includes  in  its  descriptions 
countries  that  are  not  strictly  Italian. 
Dalmatia  is  a  part  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions but  for  a  long  time  was  under  the  rule 
of  Venice,  and  its  art,  civilization,  and 
language  are  essentially  Italian.  Malta 
was  formerly  under  the  influence  of  Italy 
and  Provence ;  and  Tunis  was  Europeanized 
by  Italians.  All  these  picturesque  coun- 
tries are  therefore  bound  together  by  a 
common  sentiment  of  nationality. 

The  book  opens  with  a  description  of 
the  Italian  Riviera,,  which,  the  author 
declares,  is  still  almost  an  undiscovered 
country.  It  is  hardly  known  to  American 
tourists,  altho  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  climate  is  especially  tempting. 
Its  winter  and  spring  are  even  milder 
than  those  of  Nice,  a  fact  that  is  due  to  the 
Apennines,  which  shut  off  the  cold  north 
winds.  Of  the  resorts  on  the  Italian 
Riviera,  San  Remo  is  by  far  the  most 
famous.  The  new  portion  consists  of  a 
group  of  palatial  hotels  and  villas  sur- 
rounded by  superb  gardens.  But  at- 
tractive as  the  modern  feature  undoubtedly 
is,  it  is  the  old  part  of  the  town,  perched 
upon  a  hill,  that  has  most  attraction  for 
the  tourist,  and  especially  for  the  artist. 
The  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  orig- 
inal sketches  made  by  the  author. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford.  History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  iH=;o  to  the  Pinal 
Restoration  of  Home  Rule  at  the  South  in  1H77. 
8vo,    Vol.    VI,  1    72,     pp.    JUC-440;     Vol.    VII, 

1X77,  xii  4,50.  New  York  The  Macmillan 
Co.      S2.50  per   volume. 

Tin-   completion   of   Mr.    Rhodes's  work 


after  the  passing  of  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
is  a  notable  event  in  historical  literature. 
The  work  has  the  rare  quality  of  being 
dispassionate  and  yet  interesting.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  because  in  writing  of  a  period 
within  the  recollections  of  many  not  yet 
old,  he  can  be  so  dispassionate  that  he 
becomes  so  interesting.  A  peculiar  claim 
certainly  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
historian  who  writes  candidly  and  yet 
firmly  of  the  burning  of  Columbia  under 
General  Sherman,  the  disputed  Hayes- 
Tilden  election,  and  the  whole  melancholy 
Reconstruction  period. 

Ross,  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston,  M.A.  The  Uni- 
versality of  Jesus.  i2mo,  pp.  124.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.      75  cents. 

Scott,  G.  Firth.  The  Romance  of  Polar  Ex- 
ploration. Twenty-four  illustrations.  i2mo,  pp. 
351.      Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Scott,  Walter.  Ivanhoe.  nmo,  pp.  XX-S36. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.      65  cents. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  Southgate.  From  old  Fields. 
8vo,  pp.  308.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
S3    net. 

Skinner,  Avery  Warner.  Selections  for  Memo- 
rizing. Required  for-  Elementary  Schools  by  the 
Education  Department  of  New  York  State.  i6mo, 
pp.  us.      New  York:   Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Stead,  Richard.  Adventures  on  the  Great  Rivers. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  339.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Strang,  Herbert.  In  dive's  Command.  A 
Story  of  the  Fight  for  India.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  249.     Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.      Si. 50. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Trail  and  Trading  Post, 
or  The  Young  Hunters  of  the  Ohio.  Illustrated  by 
J.  W.  Kennedy,  nmo,  pp.  xii-311.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co. 

Sutherland,  Allan.  Famous  Hymns  of  the 
World:  Their  Origin  and  Their  Romance.  With 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Sc.D.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xxii-409. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Symonds,  John  Addington  [Editor  and  trans- 
lator]. The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  With  an 
introduction  to  this  edition  upon  Cellini,  artist  and 
writer,  by  Royal  Cortissoz.  With  reproductions  of 
forty  original  portraits  and  views  illustrating  the 
life.  Two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  xxx-360,  386.  New 
York:  Brentano's.     $6  net. 

A  more  satisfying  edition  of  this  classic 

autobiography  does  not  exist  in  English. 

One  may  not  always  prefer  Symonds   to 

Roscoe,    but   in   other   senses   the   edition 

leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.      Printed  by 

the    Merrymount    Press,    the    illustrations 

vital  to  the  text  and  well  reproduced,  and 

with     the    excellent    essay    on    Cellini,    as 

artist    and    writer,  by    Mr.   Cc-tissoz,   the 

edition   will    be    much    liked  by   all  who 

love  a  book  whose  printing  and  binding 

rise   to  an  excellence  entirely  fit   for   the 

text. 

Thomas,  Henry  Wilton.  The  Sword  of  Wealth. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-318.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      S1.50. 

Train,  Arthur.  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar:  Side- 
lights on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 
8vo,  pp.  xiv-349.  New 'York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2  net. 

"The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,"  the  author 

asserts,  is  a  figure  little  known  to  most  of 

us,    and    much     misapprehension     is     rife 

concerning     the     whole     subject     of     the 

criminal  and  his  relation  to  the  machinery 

of    justice.     The    object   of     Mr.     Train's 

book  is  to   give  a   concrete    idea    of    the 

actual   administration   of   criminal  justice 

in  large  cities.     The  book  is  by  no  means 

an  academic  essay  in  criminology,  but  the 

result  of  actual  observation  and  experience, 

the    author    having    been    associated    for 

some  years  with  District  Attorney  Jerome 

as    prosecutor    in   the    criminal    courts    of 

New   York    city. 

Taylor,  Joseph  S.  Composition  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  i2ino,  pp.  vi-207.  New  York: 
A.  S.   Barnes    &  Co.      Si. 

Wilson,  Floyd  B.  Through  Silence  to  Realiza- 
tion, nmo,  pp.  190.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.      Si. 
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FRENCH 


Learn  to 
Read,  Write,  Speak 


SPANISH 


GERMAN  10  MINUTES  A  DAY  ITALIAN 


In  the  quiet  of  your  own  home,    , 
with  nothing  to  disturb  or  dis-   %  %        EVGfV 
tract,  the  living  voices  of  native   •   »  ■* 

linguists  in  the  four  great  modern 
foreign  languages  are  at  your  beck    ^  ■%    yy :  ■ 
and  call.     Whenever,  wherever  you    ^ 
want  them  they   are   instantly    ready 
to  impart  their  language    to   you    after 
Nature's  own  method.     Pleasantly,  delight- 
fully you  glide  into  thinking  in  the  new  tongue. 
Presently,  almost  unconsciously,  you  are  its  master. 


Ease, speed,  thoroughness  mark 

Day  for  a  Short  jf /eveiysteponanguageknowiedge 

*  *  *   imparted    by   this    new   marvel 

of  science.     A  few  minutes  a  day 

nsure  Perfect,  Pleas-/'X^fo™sho!rSwY>f  Ple^sant me^tal 

ant     and     Easv  J M     dlvers,on>fullof  fascinating  novelty, 

__ |     "J  '  ^f^F  and  you  can  think,  speak,  write  and 

<^r  .^r    read  a  new  language.     We  want  to  tell 
you  how  it  is  done.      We    want    eminent 
university  professors  and  others   to  tell   you 
their  opinions  of  it. 


IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  READ  THIS  WONDERFUL   STORY   OF 

The  Language- Phone  Method  With 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 


LIVING 
VOICES  OF 
NATIVE 
TEACHERS 


BT1  KY 

Arf-nt  and 
NYII.AHI.K 
ACCURATE 


Have  you  not  at  one  time  or  another  felt  the  longing  to  be  able  to  think,  speak,    read   and  write  in  another  language   than  your  own 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  breadth  of  mind,  the  mastery  of  thought,  which  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the 
world's  great  languages  gives  you  ?    The  new  acquirement  can  now  be  yours. 


"Language  is  the  dress  of  thought." 
—Steele. 

UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  SPEAK  OUT 
IN  PRAISE 

YaJe  University 

Prof.  Arthur  H.  Palmer 
"  An  invaluable  aid  in  the  practical 
teaching  and  learning  of  any  modern 
language." 

Cornell  University 

Prof.  Chas.  De  Garmo 
"My  own   experiments    have    con- 
vinced   me    that    for   the  individual 
learner  your  method  is  deserving  of 
warmest  praise." 

University  of  Michigan 
Prof.  Victor  E.  Francois 
"  Far  beyond  my  expectation.    No 
teacher    could    compete    with  the 
records   in    power  or    regularity    for 
pronunciation." 

Columbia  University 

Prof.  Wm.  Addison  Hervet 
11 1  can  say  without  reserve  that  the 
Language-Phone   records  are   an  in- 
valuable, if  not   indispensable  aid  to 
instruction  in  spoken  German." 

BESIDES  EMPHATIC  APPROVAL  FROM 

University  of  Colorado 
Prof.  Walter  H.  Nichols 

College  St.  Francis  Xa/vier 

Rev.  J.  M.  Prendergast 

University  of  Chica-go 

St.  John's  College 

Rev.  James  Conway,  S.J. 

Syracuse  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 
Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'Conor 


"  A  man  reacheth  not  to  excellence 
with  one  language."— AshaM. 


Enrich  Your  Mental  Possessions 
By  the  Gift  of  Tongues 

A  gift  for  your  whole  lifetime 

A  gift  that  gives  life  a  new  meaning  and  charm  to  you 

A  gift  once  enjoyed  you  would  never  surrender 

SAVES  YOU  TIME,  EFFORT,  EXPENSE 

If  you  use  the  Language-Phone  Method  you  glide  pleasantly  into  speak- 
ing and  writing  familiarity  with  the  new  language  in  less  time  than  by 
any  other  known  method  of  study  Instead  of  arduous  mental  work,  the 
acquirement  of  anewtonguebythe  Language-Phone  isa  pleasant  diversion. 
You  listen  to  the  living  voices  of  great  native  linguists  whose  services 
would  cost  you  a  small  fortune  were  they  engaged  by  you  personally. 

ONE  OR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  YOUR  FAMILY 

The  Language-Phone  is  ever  ready, — never  tired,  never  inaccessible.  It 
will  instruct  one  or  a  dozen  in  your  household.  Have  you  children  grow- 
ing up?     The  Language-Phone  will  be  in  readiness  to  teach  them  when- 


ever they  are   old  enough   to  use  it 
old-fashioned  class-room  method. 


It  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  the 


VAST  ARMY  OF  900,000  SUCCESSFUL  USERS 

Overshadowing  in  weight  of  proof  our  most  sweeping  claims  towers  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  ONE  MILLION  men  and  women  who  have 
easily,  quickly  gained  a  new  language  by  this  method,  a  multitude  equal 
to  the  population  of  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  ! 


"  Language 
human  mind." 


is      the    armor    of  the 
-Coleridge. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
LANGUAGE  EXPERTS 

Princeton  University 

Prof.  T.  M.  Parrott 
"In  German,  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  the  pronunciation  is  clear 
and  correct." 

John  Hopkins  University 

Prof.  C.  W.  E.  Miller 
"  I  consider  the  records  very  satis- 
factory.    Much  prefer  them  in  place 
of  a  living  teacher." 

University  of  Penn. 

Prof.  Hugo  A.  Resnebt 
"I  am  astonished    by  the  remark- 
able    clearness      and    accuracy    with 
which   your   Lantruage-Phone    repro- 
duces the  sounds  of  the  human  voice." 

U.  S.  Mil.  Acad.,  West  Point 

Caft.  Chas  C.  Jamik.son 
"It    is     eminently     practical    .    .    . 
giving  the  student    the    triple   train- 
ing of  eye.    ear.    and    tongue,   all   of 
which  are  necessa  r>  " 

SOT  TO   HEXTION    COMMENDATIONS 
FROM 

New  York  University 

University  of  Minnesota 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith 

De  La  Salle  Institute 

Brother  Pompian,  Director. 

Boston  Urviversity 

Prof.  Freeman  M  Josskltx 

Manhattan  College 
Brother  Kuward.  Prior. 

Brown  University 

"  .4  man  leho  is  ignorant  of  foreign 
languages  is  ignorant  of  his  own." 
—Goethe. 


OUR  LANGUAGE  TREATISE  AND  BOOKLETS  FREE 

Isn't  this  wonderful  system  worth  investigating?    It  costs  you  nothing  to  secure  our 
valuable  Language  Treatise  and  other  interesting  literature 

In  Offering  to  send  this  treatise  to  The  Litkrary  Digest  readers  we  will  make  known  to  them  the  innumerable  merits  of  this  world- 
renowned  system  of  language  study.  We  wish  it  to  make  its  own  appeal  and  we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  give  this  appeal  a 
careful  reading  you  will  at  once  join  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  successful  students.     Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  and  do  it  NOW. 


Your  Written  Exercises  may  be 
sent  to  us  for  free  correction  by  our 
corps  o   language  specialists. 

If  you  have  a  set  of  Rosenthal  Lin- 
guistry Books  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
us  for  Special  Terms. 


FREE  INQUIRY  COUPON 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONF.  METHOD.  Broadnay  and  16th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  language  treatise,  facsimile 
letters  and  booklet. 


Name. 


The  Language-Phone  Method 

861  Metropolis  Building 

Broadway,  16th  Street,  New  York, 


i 


L.  D.    I-I2-  07 


Address. 
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Model  27,  Price  $950 

Equipped  with  acetylene  head  lamps  with  separate  generator, 
oil   tail  lamp,  and   6-volt   60-ampere   storage   battery,   $1,000 

The  ideal  qualities  of  a  touring  runabout  are  reached  in  the 
Rambler  Model  27. 

In  this  is  embodied  the  new  Kambler  unit  power  plant  com' 
prising  a  double  opposed  horizontal  motor,  planetary  transmission 
and  multiple  disc  clutch  entirely  enclosed  with  th.ree'point  support. 

No  moving  part  of  the  motor  or  transmission  gear  is  exposed, 
and  every  part  is  entirely  accessible  from  above. 

You  will  not  appreciate  the  many  valuable  features  of  this 
model  without  our  new  catalogue  containing  complete  description  of 
this  and  other  1907  models.     Mailed  upon  request. 


m. 


m 


I 


Main    Office   and   Factory,   Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W .  62nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  <H  Company! 


[  HOW  TO  BUY  AN  AUTOMOBILE ) 

Don't  Buy    By   Cuesswork  What  to  Avoid 

Be  Your  Own  Judge  What  to  Exact 

Don't  Be  Misled  How   to   Know 

A  clear,  simple,  sensible  Guide  Book  for  the  purchaser  of  a  motor  car,  full 
of  inside,    accurate  advice,  saving  you  costly  errors. 

Whys  and  Wherefores  of  the  Automobile 

The  average  automobile  buyer  is  confronted  by  a  bewildering  number  of  makers  with  in- 
numerable claims  to  superiority.  If  you  contemplate  purchasing  a  car  and  are  not  a  me- 
chanical engineer  much  motor  lore  will  be  Greek  to  you.  Read  this  book  and  you  will 
know  what  to  look  for.  It  will  enable  you  to  avoid  well  intentioned  advice,  from  ill  ad- 
vised friends  and  the  wiles  of  the  expert  salesman's  talk.  It  will  fortify  you  with  knowl- 
edge that  may  save  you  a  costly  and  annoying  mistake.  Money  back  if  unsatisfactory. 
140  pp.,  Big  Type,  102  Clear  Pictures,  Leather  SI,  Cloth  50c,  Paper  35c. 


Edition  Limited 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Order  To-Day 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The   Quiet   Winter  Fields. 

By  Robert  Burns  Wilson. 

Sweet  are  the  winter  fields; 

The  quiet  winter  fields  of  brown  and  gray, 

And  white,  and  taw-"'  yellow,  like  the  manes 

Of  Asiatic  lions;  lonely  plains 

Of  pleasing  desolation,  whence  the  yields 

Of  sumptuous  summer  have  been  borne  away; 

Long,  silent  lands — haunts  of  the  wandering  air 

Which   breathes   out,    sighing,    from   the   woodlands 

bare ; 
How  sad — how  sweet,  are  they! 

— From  the  Outlook. 


At  Sunset. 

By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

How  pure,  how  spare  the  hues  that  lie 
O'er  these  wide  plains,  from  sky  to  sky! 
As  tho  some  brush,  of  airy  skill, 
Had  washed,  had  tinted,  field  and  hill. 

Soon  falls  the  change;  the  daylight  dies; 
The  dusk  o'erbrims  her  boundaries; 
The  sun  flares  westward,  fiercely  rolled 
'Mid  purple  islets  ridged  with  gold. 

Ah  me,  ah  me!  alike  they  fade — 
Brief  space  of  sun,  swift  lapse  of  shade; 
The  wistful  eye,  that  saw  and  loved, 
The  heart  so  strangely,  sweetly  moved. 

Yet,  tho  the  creeping  dusk  enfold 

My  faint-hued  hopes,  my  dreams  of  gold, 

At  last,  her  patient  journey  trod, 

This  trembling  soul  shall  leap  to  God. 

— From  The  Daily  Mail  (London). 


The   Night  Watch. 

By  Grace  Ellery  Channing. 

O  Watcher  of  the  gates  of  Sleep, 
Let  not  a  word,  a  sigh,  breathe  through, 
A  sigh — a  sound  remotely  blown, 
Lest  all  my  walls  of  Life  fall  down 
Wind-swept  before  a  shoreless  Sea 
That  bears  me  with  it,  willing,  free! 
While  Earth  hath  anv  right  in  me, 
O  Watcher  of  the  gates  of  Sleep, 
Let  not  my  Dead  return  to  me. 

O  Warder  of  the  silent  Hours, 

What  time  the  naked  soul  lies  bare, 

Keep  better  watch — lest  one  escape, 

Lest  haply  through  those  gates  there  fare 

One  wandered  from  the  sleeping  Shape, 

A  truant  seeking  larger  air, 

A  ghost  more  to  the  ghostly  hours! 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (December). 


To  Thomas   Bailey   Aldrich. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 

At  seventy  years  one  well  might  choose 

To  pause  in  service  to  the  Muse; 

Nor  counts  it  much  for  blame  or  praise 
To  him  whose  brow  is  bound  with  bays 

If  she  be  kindly,  or  refuse. 

Least — least  of  all,  we  need  excuse 
The  Bard  who,  backward-looking,  views 

But  blameless  songs  and  blameless  days 
At  seventy  years! 

And  yet,   Sing  on.      While  life  renews 
Its  morning  skies,  its  evening  hues, 
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Still  may  you  walk  in  rhythmic  ways, 
Companioned  of  the  lyre  whose  lays 
None — in  this  tuneless  time — would  lose 
At  seventy  years! 

—  From  The  Outlook. 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY. 

The  Automobile  and  the  Average  Man. — Mr. 

Harry  B.  Haines  in  the  January  Review  of  Re- 
views (New  York),  discusses  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  conveyance  for  men  of  only  moderate- 
sized  purses.  He  points  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  horseless  vehicle  among  this  class  as 
indicative  of  the  permanency  of  this  kind  of  loco- 
motion;  as  showing,  that  is,  that  the  automobile 
is  no  fad,  but  has  become  almost  a  necessity,  even 
to  the  average  man.  He  includes,  however,  some 
impartial  advice  for  the  prospective  purchaser, 
and  warns  him  "that  even  tho  he  buys  a  run- 
about— the  smallest  type  of  motor,  carrving  the 
driver  and  one  other  passenger — he  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  car  in  operation  for  $5  or  $10  a 
month."  "It  may  be  possible,"  he  continues,  "for 
a  man  with  a  small  car,  who  motors  modestly,  to 
get  along  with  an  expense  of  $20  or  $30  a  month 
if  he  has  good  luck  and  handles  his  car  carefully 
and  considerately,  but  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  from  $50  to  $300  or  even  more  a 
month."  After  citing  actualfigures  from  his  own 
automobile  experience,  the  writer  compares  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  a  small  private  stable  with 
the  expense  of  an  automobile  giving  equal  service. 
To  quote: 

Usually  when  a  man  abandons  horses  and  takes 
up  automobiling,  four  or  five  horse-drawn  vehicles  are 
displaced.  The  average  well-to-do  stable  will  contain 
a  buggy  or  runabout,  a  surry,  a  depot  wagon,  coupe1 
or  other  closed  carriage,  and  a  trap.  The  man  with 
the  motor  makes  his  car  perform  the  services  of  all 
these.  The  steady  increase  in  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles may  preclude  the  purchase  and  use  of  about 
150,000  horse-drawn  equipages  in    1907. 

It  is  my  intention  to  compare  the  average  cost  of 
keeping  the  two  most  popular  types  of  automobiles 
with  the  average  expense  of  keeping  horses  and 
vehicles,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  relative  efficiency. 

Leave  the  man  who  buys  the  $10,000  or  $12,000 
car  out  of  the  question,  for  the  item  of  cost  does  not 


A   BANKER'S    NERVE 

liroken  hy  Coffee  and  Restored   by 
Postum. 


A  banker  needs  perfect  control  of  the 
nerves  and  a  clear,  quick,  accurate  brain. 
A  prominent  banker  of  Chattanooga  tells 
how  he  keeps  himself  in  condition  : 

"Up  to  17  years  of  age  I  was  not  allowed 
to  drink  coffee,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  out  into 
the  world  I  began  to  use  it  and  grew  very 
fond  of  it.  For  some  years  I  noticed  no  bad 
effects  from  its  use,  but  in  time  it  began  to 
affect  me  unfavorably.  My  hands  trembled, 
the  muscles  of  my  face  twitched,  my  mental 
processes  seemed  slow,  and  in  other  ways 
my  system  got  out  of  order.  These  con- 
ditions grew  so  bad  at  last  that  I  had  to  give 
up  coffee  altogether. 

"My  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
Postum  Food  Coffee,  I  began  its  use  on  leav- 
ing off  the  old  kind,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  testify  to  its  value.  I  find  it  a  delicious 
beverage;  like  it  just  as  well  as  I  did  coffee, 
and  duringthe  yearsthat  I  have  used  Postum 

I  have  been  tree  from  the  distressing  symp- 
toms that  accompanied  the  use  of  coffee. 
The  nervousness  lias  entirely  disappeared, 
and  T  am  as  steady  of  hand  as  a  boy  of  25, 
though  I  am  more  than  92  years  old."  T  owe 
all  this  to  Postum  Food  Coffee."  Name 
given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
"There's  a  Reason."  Read  the  little  book 
"The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs.  All  grocers. 


The  same  thing  that  makes 
a  Franklin  the  best  winter 
car,  makes  it  the  ablest 
car  every  day  in  the  year. 

Franklin  air-cooling  has  nothing  to  freeze;  no 
plumbing  to  mend ;  no  thawing  out  or  warming  up 
to  do,  but  maintains  a  perfect  cylinder-temperature 
from  the  first  explosion — on  the  coldest  day,  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  under  the  hardest  driving. 

On  smooth  roads  or  on  rough  and  heavy 
mountain  grades,  through  snow,  sand  or  mud, 
Franklin  air-cooling  always  means  great  and  ready 
motor-efficiency,  relieved  of  needless  weight  and 
thus  transformed  into  the  highest  ability  at  the 
lowest  operating-cost  and  tire-cost.  And  the 
light  weight  Franklin  jar-absorbing  structure  means 
full  power  usable  on  all  roads,  and  a  luxury  of 
speed  and  comfort  not  known   in  any  other  car. 

"Motoring  Luxury,"  the  subject  of  the  latest  1Q07  Franklin  Cata- 
logue, is  not  mere  upholstering  and  appointment.  It  is  absolute  comfort 
and  enjoyment  on  long  tours,  freedom  from  annoyance,  unhampered  use 
of  power.  Send  for  this  handsome  and  clear-thinking  book,  also  for 
Whitman's  clever  story  "Across  America  in  a  Franklin  " 

Shaft-Drive  Runabout  $1800  4-cylinder  Touring-car  $2800 

4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car  $1850  6-cylinder  Touring-car  $4000 

Prices  in  standard  colors  and  equipment,  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse. 
Special  upholstery,  equipment  and  colors,  extra. 


H.   H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


105  — inch  wheel—  base 


] 


READ    ABOUT    THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 
ADVERTISING    SERVICE 

to  Manufacturers  of  Automobiles  and  Automobile  Ac- 
cessories on  the  inside  third  cover  page  of  this  issue. 
It  is  cooperative    publicity    of    the  highest  efficiency 
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All  these  ques- 
tions are  fully  and 
convincingly  an- 
swered in  this 
1907  REO  cata- 
logue. 

Il  you  want 
full  motor-car 
value  for  your 
money,  you 
ought  to  write 
for  this  book  to- 
day. 

R.M.Owen  <&  Co. 

General  Sales    Agents 

Lansing,   Mick. 


TheTroubleless  Auto-Tire 


/?* 


The  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto -Tire  is  r(  '  = 

pVERYONE  knows 


15%  Larger 

Than   the    Ordinary 


a****-** 


that  the  larger  the 
tire  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  car,  the  less 
trouble  that  tire  gives. 

The 

GoodyearJ 

Detachable^ 

is  Never  in  Trouble 


Every  size  of  the  Goodyear  Detachable  is  over-size.  ~^^  A  "four-inch"  Goodyear  De- 
tachable is  actually  15' ' c  larger  than  any  other  4-in.  auto-tire  on  the  market.  All  other  sizes 
in  proportion.  That  means  that,  if  your  car  is  over  catalogue  weigrht,  or  if  you  want  to  add  heavy 
accessories  to  the  car,  the  Goodyear  Detachable  will  carry  it,  without  trouble— without  tire- 
strain,  without  puncture,  without  sand-blisters,  without  any  of  the  hundred-and-one  evils  an 
overloaded  tire  develops.  Running  an  overweight  car  on  an  undersize  tire  is  like  using  a  garden 
hose  on  a  fire-pressure  hydrant.  It  may  not  break  at  once,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  give  out  in 
weeks,  where  if  not  overstrained,  it  would  last  YEARS.  In  the  tire's  case,  it's  because  the  over- 
weight causes  over-wear,  over-heating  and  consequent  quick  disintegration. 

You  Won't  Overload  the  Goodyear  Detachable  ^If^^^^rS^^A 

larger  in  diameter  than  specified,  and  that  one  fact  sa\es  99  per  cent  trouble.  The  Goodyear  Detachable 
has  other  virtues— guaranteed  not  to  rim-cut,  for  instance.  Our  book  "How  to  Select  an  Auto-Tire,"  tells 
all  about  them  all.     Write  for  it. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,      Liberty  Street,  AKRON  OHIO.      - 

n  9  Boston,  2G1  Dartmouth  St.;    New  YorW ,  cor.  Sixty-fourth  St.  and  Broadway;    CblomsjD,  H--w4  Mirhiean   Ave.;     Cincinnati.  317  E. 

BranCtieS:  Fifth  St. ;  St.  Louis.  712-714  Morran  St.;  Log  Annies.  032  S.  Main  St.  ;  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  &  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Aye. ; 
Buffalo.  719  Main  8t-;   Denver,  820  Sixteenth  St;   Detroit,  248  Jefferson  Are. 


\ 


\ 


A  lamp  that  gives  more  than  TWICE  the  light  of  city 
gas— a  WHITE  light,  almost  as  easy  to  read,  write  or 
sew  by  as  daylight.  A  gas  light  controlled  by  no  Gas 
Company  or  public-service  corporation,  a  complete 
gas  plant  within  the  lamp  itself  -automatically  regu- 
lating its  own  supply,  burning  steadily,  WITHOUT 
SEAT,  (HiOK  or  1)1  KT.  This  modern  adaptation  of 
Acetylene  gas  lighting  to  household  use  provide  a 
better,  safer,  and  more  economical  light  for  city  or 
country  houses  than  any  other  yet  produced. 

i    -   '■   cription,  method  of  operation,  costand 

w all  particular*,   write  for  Ilooklet  ,\o,   H 

a('i:tvlk\i:  lamp  co. 

GO  University  Place,  New  York 

\No  Montreal,  Canada 


Home 
Made 

Gas 
Light 


figure  with  him,  and  take  the  typical  American  car 
costing  from  $2,500  to  $4,500.  The  machine  would 
probably  be  purchased  by  a  man  of  comfortable 
income,  who,  if  he  lived  in  the  city,  would  not  own 
a  team  of  horses,  but  if  his  home  was  in  the  country 
would  have  a  stable.  The  first-class  American  car 
seats  from  five  to  seven  people.  It  has  an  engine 
of  from  22  to  40  horse-power  and  is  capable  of  a  speed 
varying  from  5  to  45  miles  an  hour.  The  average 
depreciation  of  an  American  car  seems  to  be  about 
50  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  car  that  costs  about  $2,600  is  by  far  the  most 
popular,  and  I  shall  take  that  as  a  basis.  Gasoline 
will  cost,  say,  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  will  give  10 
miles  to  each  gallon.  This  would  make  our  gasoline 
cost  us  $120.  Three  hundred  dollars  additional 
may  be  added  for  tires.  This  sum  may  be  too  high 
or  far  too  low,  depending  on  luck  and  management. 
A  man  with  a  car  of  this  type.would  probably  keep 
a  chauffeur  paid  $25  a  week,  who  would  make  most 
of  the  adjustments  and  repairs  on  the  car.  The 
yearly  expense  would  figure  about  as  follows: 

Depreciation    on    car $650 

Tires    300 

Gasoline    12Q 

Oils,  carbid  and  other  supplies IOo 

New  parts  and  repairs IOO 

Chauffeur's  wages.  .  .  '. 1,300 

Interest  on  investment  at  5  per  cent 125 

Insurance,  fire  and  liability IOO 


T°tal $2,895 

A  horse-owner  of  equal  means  would  probably 
keep  a  team  and  have  at  least  two  carriages  and  a 
coachman.  Stabling  expense  is  not  included,  as 
storage  for  the  automobile  was  omitted.  The 
annual  expense  would  foot  up  about  as  follows: 

Depreciation  in  horses $100 

Depreciation  in  carriages IOO 

Depreciation  in  harness 2i 

Feed  at  $30  a  month   ,f  0 

Shoeing    6o 

Clipping  6 

Veterinarian's  services IO 

Coachman  at  $00  per  month 720 

Interest  on  investment  at  5  per  cent 80 

Insurance 20 

Total $1,477 

It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of 
the  horse  of  just  about  half,  or  $1,412.  But  in  otder 
to  get  to  a  really  satisfactory  comparison  we  must 
examine  the  utility  of  the  two,  and  the  amount  of 
ground  each  can  cover.  A  team  of  horses  averaging 
20  miles  a  day  would  be  doing  phenomenal  work. 
This  would  give  them  a  mileage  annually  of  7,300 
miles.  The  range  of  an  automobile  would  be 
60  miles  a  day,  or  21,900  miles  a  season,  presu- 
ming that  both  were  driven  every  day.  This  is  three 
times  the  work  of  the  horses,  at  about  double  the 
cost,  still  leaving  the  automobile  a  33^-  per  cent. 
margin  of  economy. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  man  in  more  moderate 
circumstances,  who  would  keep  a  single  horse  and 
carriage  at  a  livery-stable.  Such  a  man  would 
probably  go  in  for  a  runabout  automobile  costing 
from  $050  to  $1,000.  His  car  would  be  from  6  to  12 
horse-power  and  would  seat  two  persons.  This 
would  be  a  fair  average  of  expense: 

Depreciation  of  $1,000  machine    $250 

Tires .' 100 

Gasoline   50 

Supplies  and  incidentals 50 

Repairs  and  adjustments 75 

Storage 150 


Total $675 

The    chauffeur   is   presumably    eliminated.     In    the 
case  of  the  horse  we  will  presume  that  it  is  kept  at 
a   livery-stable : 
Depreciation  of  horse,  carriage,  and  harness.  .  .$110 

Board  at  livery-stable,  at  $25  a  month 300 

Shoeing    3° 

Clipping 3 

Veterinary 5 


Total $448 

Here   the   horse   wins   again  by   $227,   but   we   can 
safely   figure   the  efficiency   in  miles   of   the   car  as 
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three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  horse,  altho  i1 
costs  only  about  one-third  more. 


A  Trip  through  Northern  Hungary. — Some 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  motor  for  the  tourist  who 
wishes  to  "do"  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  the 
Old  World  are  depicted  by  Mr.  Felix  J.  Koch,  who 
tells  in  Motor  Way  (Chicago)  of  the  charms  he 
unearthed  in  "darkest  Hungary."  Far  to  the 
north  of  Budapest,  among  the  hills  of  the  Tatra 
range,  there  are  roads  as  yet  unexplored,  we  are 
told,  which  possess  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
delightful  motoring.  Of  the  many  beauties  of  this 
land  we  are  assured  by  the  writer.  He  describes 
it  in  this  manner  : 

One  may  reach  the  Tatra  with  his  machine,  by 
rail  to  the  town  of  Kassa,  whence  the  roads  lead  on 
to  Poprad,  the  gateway  to  the  mountain-land. 
Thence  on,  the  country  becomes  picturesque  and 
interesting.  At  first  it  is  unique  in  its  softness. 
For  miles  and  miles  an  upland  prairie  rolls,  purple, 
brown,  red,  and  yellow  with  the  heather,  but  sloping 
so  softly  as  to  take  on  an  appearance  of  velvet, 
that  has  no  parallel  in  Europe  at  least.  After  that 
the  way  becomes  steep,  and  the  mountains  grow 
blue  on  the  horizon. 

The  motor-car  is  yet  new  to  the  land,  and  one 
may  picture  the  villagers  coming  out  to  stare  at 
the  intruder.  Kindly,  simple-hearted,  generous 
folk  they  are,  and,  curiously  enough,  Germans  to 
the  core.  To  the  American  motorist  this  will 
probably  come  as  a  welcome  relief,  after  travel  over 
Hungary,  unless  he  be  proficient  in  the  Magyar. 
Over  Hungary  so  intense  is  the  hatred  of  Austria 
that  a  stranger  on  the  streets  asking  a  question  in 
the  German  will  be  snubbed,  or  given  no  answer 
whatsoever,  while  to  a  question  in  French  the  most 
of  the  Magyars  are  unable  to  extend  a  reply. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Carpathians,  however,  there 
exists  happy  relief.  Centuries  ago  one  of  the  great 
kings  of  the  Magyars  called  in  the  Saxons  to  assist 
him  in  repelling  an  invasion,  and  as  reward  for 
their  help  granted  them  certain  privileges,  which 
have    remained    intact    ever   since.      Much    like    the 


NEVER  TIRES 
Of  the  Food  That  Restored  Her  to  Health. 


"My  food  was  killing  me  and  I  didn't 
know  the  cause,"  writes  a  Colo,  young  lady: 
"For  two  years  I  was  thin  and  sickly, 
suffering  from  indigestion  and  inflammatory 
rheumatism. 

"I  had  tried  different  kinds  of  diet, 
plain  living,  and  many  of  the  remedies  rec- 
ommended, but  got  no  better. 

"Finally,  about  five  weeks  ago,  mother 
suggested  that  I  try  Grape-Nuts,  and  I  began 
at  once,  eating  it  with  a  little  cream  or  milk. 
A  change  for  the  better  began  at  once. 

"To-day  I  am  well  and  am  gaining  weight 
and  strength  all  the  time.  I've  gained  10 
lbs.  in  the  last  five  weeks  and  do  not  suffer 
any  more  from  indigestion  and  the  rheuma- 
tism is  all  gone. 

"I  know  it  is  to  Grape-Nuts  alone  that  I 
owe  my  restored  health.  I  still  eat  the  food 
twice  a  day  and  never  tire  of  it."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  flavor  of  Grape-Nuts  is  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  neutral,  not  too  sweet  and  has 
an  agreeable,  healthful  quality  that  never 
grows  tiresome. 

One  of  the  sources  of  rheumatism  is  from 
overloading  the  system  with  acid  material, 
the  result  of  imperfect  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. 

As  soon  as  improper  food  is  abandoned 
and  Grape-Nuts  is  taken  regularly,  digestion 
is  made  strong,  the  organs  do  their  work  of 
building  up  good  red  blood  cells  and  of 
carrying  away  the  excess  of  disease-making 
material  from  the  system. 

The  result  is  a  certain  and  steady  return 
to  normal  health  and  mental  activity. 
"There's  a  reason."  Read  the  little  book 
"The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 


The  Smartest  Car  Ever  Put 
on  the  Market 


SMARTNESS  of  style — the  most  graceful  outlines  and  pro- 
portions— have  received  the  same  expert  attention  in  the 
Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  for  1907,  as  strength  and  perfec- 
tion of  mechanism. 

They  are  the  cars  for  those  who  demand  artistic  appearance 
as  well  as  reliability,  smoothness  of  operation,  and  speed. 

The  designing,  and  manufacturing  ability  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  exclusive  automobile  factory  in  the  world  has  been 
centered  on  two  Gasoline  Models  to  make  them  leaders  in  all 
respects. 

In  1907  Columbia  four-cylinder  cars,  both  40-45  H.  P.  and 
24-28  H.  P.  models,  Chrome  Nickel  Steel  will  be  found  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  Practically  all  the  genuine  crucible-made 
Chrome  Nickel  Steel  produced  in  America  for  Automobile  use 
was  secured  for  the  Columbia  Cars.  The  use  of  this,  the  tough- 
est steel  yet  made,  places  the  two  Columbia  models  in  the  lead  of 
American  cars,  and  in  the  class  with  the  very  best  of  European 
manufacture. 

Write  for  separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Cars.  Columbia 
Electric  Carriages,  and  Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles. 
A  demonstration  may  be  arranged  by  appointment  with  our  near- 
est representative. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


£*r£ 


*nv 


New  York  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company, 
134-136-138  West  39th  St.  Chicago  Branch  : 
Electric  Vehicle  Company  ,1332-1334  Michigan  Ave. 
Boston  :  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St.  Washington: 
Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio 
Ave.  San  Francisco  :  Middletown  Motor  Car 
Company,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

We  shall  eihihit  at  Madison  Square   Garden.   New  Tork, 

Januarv   l'.'lh  la  19th,  1907,  and  at  the  Coliaeum, 

1907. 


Write 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

STARTS  AND  RUNS  • 
Gas  Engines  without  Bstterles. 
No  other  machine  can  do  it  success- 
fully for  Jack  of  original  patents 
owned  hv  us.  No  twist  motion  inour 
drive.  No  holt  or  switch  necessary. 
No  batteries,  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  gaarant.  ■  1. 
UOTSINGKB  DEVICE  UFO.  CO., 
67  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  f.S.A. 


Automobile 

FLATIRON    BUILDING 

NEW   YORK 

Instructive:  Entertaining:  Necessary  to  Car 

Owners  and  Users.     Published  Weekly; 

$2.00  a  year;  10c  a  copy.    Scud  Now  I 


THE  BEST?a  LIGHT 


9  Made  In 
Over  100  diff 
ere nt  styles. 

100-Candle  Power 
Light  at  a  cost  of 
2c  per  week. 

TUB  BEST  LIGHT  CO., 


More 
lliant  than 
Acetylene   or 
Electricity.     No 
Grease-  v 
Dirt  or  Odor. 
Acents    Wanted 
t\  cry  where. 
83  E.  5th  St  ,  Canton,  O.      I 


4  Debenture  Bonds 


Coupon  Bond;*  drawing  6  per  rent  inter- 

OBTJ   and  July   at 

N  il  Park   Bm..    Hew  York.  ; 

cured  by   F  irst   M    r'jnuje. 

\\  -  -e    for  booklet.  "  P." 


FIRST  TRUST  «» SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS.  MONT. 
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A  MOTOR-CAR 

FREE 


<J|  Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  mo- 
tor-car for  nothing — or,  at  most, 
at  the  cost  of  but  a  little  mental 
effort? 

^  This  motor-car,  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  prizes,  is  offered  as 
the  first  prize  of  a  contest  in 
MoToR,  the  National  Magazine 
of  Motoring. 

<J  In  MoToR  are  published  the 
pictures  of  ten  different  makes  of 
well-known  motor-cars,  without 
names.  The  person  who  cor- 
rectly names  the  largest  percent- 
age of  cars  in  the  entire  contest, 
wins  the  motor-car;    the    person 


naming  the  second  largest  percent- 
age wins  the  second  pnze,  etc.  In 
case  of  ties  prizes  will  be  evenly 
divided. 

f^  This  contest  is  open  to  every 
one,  whether  subscribers  for 
MoToR  or  not. 

($  Many  persons  think  they  can 
recognize  the  make  of  any  car  at 
sight.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  test  your  skill. 
CJ  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  some  one  say,  or  said  it 
yourself  for  that  matter,  "There 
goes  a  Maxwell";  "Here  comes 
a ;  etc. 


Send  for  Sample  Copy  of  MoToR  Now 

and  try  to  win  the  motor-car.  MoToR  is  the  great  National  Magazine 
of  Motoring.  No  matter  what  you  want  to  know  about  motor-cars, 
their  parts  or  accessories,  MoToR  is  the  most  reliable  source  of 
information.  Every  issue  of  MoToR  contains  descriptions  of  cars, 
parts,  accessories,  etc.,  touring  articles,  useful  information,  all  well 
printed  and  handsomely  illustrated.  MoToR's  advertising  pages — as 
important  to  the  reader,  particularly  the  prospective  buyer,  as  the 
text  pages — contain  the  announcements  of  all  the  standard  manufac- 
turers of  cars,  parts  and  accessories,  etc.,  in  the  world.  Send  for  a 
sample  copy  now,  or,  better,  accept  this 

Special  Offer 

In  order  to  introduce  MoToR  to 
you,    we  make  you  this  special 


MoToR,    1789    Broadway,  New   York  City. 


For  the  enclosed  one  dollar,  send  me  MoToR 
for  6  months,  as  a  trial  Subscription. 


Name  and  Address. 


I 


offer  for  a  limited  time  only— For 
One  Dollar  we  will  send  you 
MoToR  for  six  months  as  a  trial 
subscription  (regular  price  Three 
Dollars  a  year).  Use  the  coupon. 


This  is  the 
HICKS- 
SACKETT 
Fountain  Pen 

That  Totally  Different  Pen  " 

If  Your  Fountain  Pen  Behaves  Badly,  if  your  pen  oozes  ink,  gums  up,  sticks  fast, 
holds  up,  floods,  spoils  clothes,  Boils  Angers,  tries  your  patience  or  fails  at  critical  times— then  consider  a 
fountain  pen  that  DOES  Not  act  like  ordinary  pens. 

THK  BICKs-SACKETT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  has  a  just  claim  upon  your  attention  because  of  positive 
superiority. 

If  You  Want  a  Pen  Free  From  Troubles.  If  you  want  a  pen  whose  barrel  is  all  one 
piece  with  never  a  joint  to  ooze  ink.  gum  up,  stick  fast,  etc.,  a  pen  with  a  feed  stem  of  special  design  that 
makes  the  Bret  or  last  drop  write  perfectly  with  do  bait  or  blotting;  a  pen  with  a  perfected  cap  t iiut  cannot 
smear  ink  on  barrel ;  one  « ith  simplicii .  and  accessibility  of  parts— one  that  is  opened  instantly  for  filling 
by  merely  a  pull  of  the  "lip."  and  quickly  cleaned  without  soiling  Angers;  if  you  want  a  pen  thai  writes 
wen,  iast,s  weii,  looks  well,  and  behaves  well,  all  the  time— then  buy  this  perfected  Hicks  Sackett  pen. 
Made  of  handsomely  chased  ( ulcanlzec  i  nbber  or  with  gold  mountings. 

■Write   for  our  FREE   BOOKLET.     We  will  send  the  pen  postpaid,  on  approval,  upon  receipt  of 

price.     Guaranteed  for  one  year  by  a  house  with  a  half  century's  reputation. 

Pens  from  $2.50  up  according  to  style  and  mountings. 


SUTTON  PEN  COMPANY,  (Sole Agents,) 


19  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Moravians  who  came  to  our  own  country,  these  folk 
preserved  language  and  customs  unaltered,  and  so 
to-day,  at  the  heart  of  Hungary,  one  finds  a  life 
such  as  the  motorist  will  meet  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many  

Kindly  and  hospitable  to  the  traveler  is  this  land. 
Great,  wide  barns,  joined  to  the  dwelling  by  a  wall, 
will  shelter  his  machine  while  he  may  stop  in  the 
inn,  with  the  two  clumsy  beds  on  the  side  of  the 
oven — where  the  family  bread  is  baked — and  with 
a  cradle  in  one  corner,  in  which,  when  there  are 
no  infants  in  the  family,  the  bread  is  set  to  rise. 

And  his  servitors  are  the  peasant-women,  the 
daintiest  in  all  Europe,  excepting  only  the  Herze- 
govines,  as  concerns  their  costumes.  In  Rumania 
the  women  take  to  lavender  and  blue;  in  Servia,  a 
maroon  and  brown  are  the  favorites.  Bulgaria 
fancies  red,  and  the  Turks  combine  red,  blue,  and 
black,  but  in  the  Tatra  region  of  Hungary  pink  has 
been  chosen,  and  the  women  wear  short  skirts  of 
the  latter  color,  with  a  waist  of  a  deeper  shrimp,  on 
which  a  flower  pattern  of  rose  will  be  worked. 
Embroideries  are  added  in  the  winter — threads  of 
lavender  or  of  yellow;  and  these  costumes,  with 
the  'kerchief  bound  about  the  head,  make  cne  wish 
ever  that  color  photography  had  been  perfected  and 
that  his  stock  of  plates  was  inexhaustible. 

No  less  picturesque  are  the  men  of  these  uplands. 
Lumbermen  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  when 
the  motor  spins  down  their  roads  they  will  draw-  the 
ox-teams  to  one  side  and  take  off  their  hats,  broad 
hats  with  the  brims  turned  up,  like  those  of  the 
Spanish  bull-fighters,  a  humble  salutation,  as  we 
pass.  Now  and  then  there  will  be  a  landau  go  by, 
with  its  guests  for  the  summer  hotels  beyond,  and 
at  first  distant  warning  of  the  motor  car's  approach, 
the  men  will  dismount,  and  cast  their  coats  about 
the  horses'  heads  as  they  do  when  the  trolley  passes. 
The  roads  are  splendid.  In  fact.  Hungary  can 
give  America  a  number  of  pointers  along  this  line. 
Of  loam,  resting  on  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain, 
usually  with  trees  planted  along  their  edges,  where 
the  forest  itself  does  not  survive,  and  with  troughs 
at  frequent  intervals,  for  the  oxen  and  horses,  the 
roads  are  models  of  their  kind.  The  grades,  where 
the  ascent  is  made,  are  easy,  and,  to  lend  safety, 
great  boulders  are  set  at  the  edges,  as  they  are 
far  to  the  south,  among  the  peaks. 

At  the  termini,  in  this  summer  country  of  Hun- 
gary, hotels  that  equal  any  of  our  own  await. 
Built  in  the  Swedish  style,  with  fountains,  gardens, 
and  chalets,  they,  too,  tempt  to  explore.  Curious 
baths — of  mud,  pine-needles,  and  n  tive  herbs — 
are  to  be  had,  and  after  these,  to  invigorate,  and 
stretch  one's  limbs  from  the  long  ride,  there  are 
walks  through  virgin  forest,  where  one  plucks  the 
huckleberry  and  ripe  wintergreens  from  the  way- 
side, or  nibbles  a  mushroom,  of  which  the  Magyars 
are  so  fond.  Birds  are  plentiful,  and  their  songs 
rise  over  the  murmur  of  the  cataracts  and  the 
steady  roar  of  the  distant  falls. 

Prom  Poprad  to  Csorba  there  is  a  delightful 
stretch  of  this  sort  of  country,  and  there — the 
mot  >r  car  safe  in  the  hotelier's  care — one  may  go  by 
narrow  foot-path  through  the  forest  to  the  Popper 
Sec,  rind  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  bleaker  moun- 
tains. Just  outside  one's  room  there  is  the  lake 
lashed  into  fury  by  the  storms  that  brew  eternally 
here,  and  dashing  one's  panes  with  spray  again  and 
again  in  the  night-time.  Other  paths  then  take  one 
on  up  toward  the  roof  of  the  world,  to  "seas,"  as 
they  are  called,  frozen  over  ten  months  of  the  year; 
to  chamois  ledges,  and  to  peaks  where  mirages  and 
rainbows,  snow  and  even  slight  glaciers,  await  the 
mountaineer's  pleasure. 

It  is  a  delightful  summer  country,  this  mountain- 
land  of  Hungary. 

Budapest,  the  capital,  too,  is  the  motorist's 
paradise.  Broad  boulevards  of  asphalt,  with  the 
car-tracks  set  at  either  side,  so  that  the  center  may 
be  given  over  to  travel;  with  sidewalk  cafes  in- 
numerable, where  one  may  stop  to  slake  one's 
thirst  with  the  Mocha,  the  great  drink,  here,  as  in 
Turkey;  quieter  streets,  in  the  residential  portion 
of  the  city,  the  "Chicago  of  Europe'  they  call  it, 
tho  it  resembles  Philadelphia  more  closely — and 
country  lanes  leading  down  along  the  Danube,  so 
that,  if  one  would,  he  might  follow  the  stream  on 
down  to  Orsova  and  the  Iron  Gates.  The  Danube, 
however,  once  past  Budapest,  is  hardly  at- 
tractive. Through  wide,  low  plains,  rieh  in  grain, 
and  in  herds  of  the  Cape  buffalo — the  beast  of  burden 
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of  Hungary — the  Tawny  River,  blue  only  under 
exceptional  skies,  winds,  curving,  sleeping  in  its 
bed,  toward  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  to  the  sea. 
Only  the  picturesque  villagers,  and  the  gypsies, 
who  throng  the  roads,  begging  for  sugar  and  kreuzers, 
and  the  occasional  glimpse  into  native  life  at  :  ome 
wayside  inn,  repay  for  this  motor  spin. 

Away  toward  the  east,  in  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  the  land  Jo  :ai  wrote  about,  there  are  other 
worlds  for  the  m  <tor-car  to  conquer.  Especially 
in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  mountain  forests  are 
coloring,  is  Transylvania  beautiful.  Quaint  churches, 
quainter  fetes  upon  the  common,  and  the  curious 
dress  of  the  peasantry,  combined  with  rugged  land- 
scapes, and,  again,  good  roads,  make  one  wonder, 
instinctively,  why  the  motor-car  has  not  penetrated 
into  this  region  long  before. 


Comparison    of   Alcohol   and    Gasoline. — The 

probable  popularity  of  denatured  alcohol  as  a  fuel 
for  motors  is  discust  editorially  in  The  Horseless 
Age  (New  York).  The  United  States  Government 
has  made  extensive  preparations  not  only  for  con- 
trolling its  manufacture  and  sale,  but  also  for  ad- 
vancing its  practical  application.  Therefore,  con- 
cludes this  paper,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  motor 
fuel  will  come  rapidly  into  use.  Its  limitations  and 
advantages  are  thus  reviewed: 

As  from  present  appearances  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  use  of  alcohol  seem  to  be  in  starting  the 
engine,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  users  of  engines  which 
need  to  be  stopt  and  started  only  at  long  intervals 
will  first  adopt  this  fuel.  If  the  majority  of  station- 
ary gasoline  engines  used  for  shop-driving,  for 
driving  dynamos,  etc.,  were  to  be  operated  on  alcohol, 
it  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  consumption 
of  gasoline.  There  is,  however,  hardly  a  line  of 
application  for  which  alcohol  is  to  be  so  strongly 
recommended  as  for  marine  motors.  Its  greatest 
advantage  for  this  particular  purpose  resides  in  its 
comparative  safety.  Gasoline  floats  upon  water 
and  when  ignited  forms  a  sheath  of  flame,  while 
aU  oh  )1  mixes  with  water  and  does  not  burn  under 
these  conditions.  There  has  hardly  been  an  im- 
portant motor-boat  race  of  recent  years  when  at 
least  one  of  the  competing  boats  was  not  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  risk  involved  in  carrying  big  quan- 
tities of  gasoline  on  board  a  lightly  constructed 
boat  is  too  evident  to  need  further  argumentation. 
If  alcohol  should  become  the  standard  fuel  for 
motor-boats  it  would  further  greatly  reduce  the 
demand  for  gasoline,  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  competition  between  the 
two  fuels  might  force  the  price  of  gasoline  down  again 
to  some  extent. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  alco- 
hol as  a  motor  fuel  in  this  country  since  the  passing 
of  the  duty-free  alcohol  law  have  repeatedly  been 
reported  as  showing  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
motor,  as  compared  with  what  is  developed  when 
gasoline  is  used  as  fuel.  Owing  to  the  higher  thermal 
efficiency  of  motors  using  alcohol  and  specially  built 
to  use  this  fuel  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  a  motor  of  given 
dimensions  should  sometimes  develop  greater 
power  with  alcohol  than  with  gasoline,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  contains 
much  less  heat  energy  than  the  same  quantity  of 
gasoline.  However,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  if 
alcohol  generally  gave  appreciably  greater  power 
than  gasohne.it  would  have  been  more  used  in  races 
and  hill-climbs  abroad.  It  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  contests,  but  only  when  special  prizes 
were  offered  for  alcohol-driven  vehicles.  Its  possi- 
bilities in  this  respect  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  fairly  well  known  to  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
that  they  do  not  employ  it  in  general  competitions 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  this  respect 
it    offers   no   advantages. 


Scotland    for    the    Automobile    Tourist. — An 

attractive  rendezvous  for  tourists,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  easily  accessible  to  the  automobile,  is 
the  town  of  Oban,  in  Argylshire,  on   the  west   coast 

GREAT    REAR    SPUING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


AN    OPEN    LETTER 

Much  has  been  printed  about  the  life  insurance  business 
during  the  past  year  Let  me  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to 
a  few  things  regarding  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

It  is  as  solvent  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

Every  contract  with  it  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Every  asset  claimed  by  the  Society  has  been  found  by  in- 
dependent expert  accountants,  and  re-appraised  in  value  on  a 
conservative  basis 

Loans  have  been  verified ;  liabilities  have  been  measured ; 
bad  accounts  have  been  charged  off  or  marked  doubtful. 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  investments  and  savings  has 
been  increased  over  $1,200,000  per  annum.  A  still  further 
increase  can  be  relied  upon.  This  will  in  time  result  in  larger 
profits  to  policyholders,  even  if  not  reflected  in  this  year's  dividends. 

The  Society  has  complied  with  the  new  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  exact  preciseness.  These  laws  provide  every 
safeguard  that  a  wise  Legislature  could  devise  to  protect  policy- 
holders. They  restrict  the  investments  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies. They  provide  that  expenses  shall  be  kept  within  proper 
limits  and  control  the  cost  of  new  business.  They  prevent 
rebating  and  political  and  other  blackmail.  They  prevent 
many  questionable  things  that  insurance  companies  have  done 
heretofore. 

Hereafter  every  policy  issued  by  this  Society  will  bear  the 
hall-mark  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  new  management  is  committed  to  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders.  It  understands  thoroughly  that  the  best  adver- 
tisement it  can  have  is  a  satisfied  constituency.  The  effort  of 
the  present  administration  will  be  to  make  this  Society  the  best 
life  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

Life  insurance  in  the  Equitable  is  the  best  asset  you  can 
have.  It  will  grow  better  with  time.  If  you  have  no  insur- 
ance, or  if  you  can  afford  to  increase  the  insurance  you  already 
have,  you  are  doing  your  family  an  injustice  if  you  do  not  take 
it.     Nothing  can  take  its  place. 

We  want  new  policyholders.  We  want  new  agents,  both 
men  and  women,  but  none  except  energetic,  able  and  truthful 
men  and  women  need  apply.  For  such  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity. 

A  life  insurance  policy  runs  longer  and  means  more  to  the 
average  man  than  any  other  contract  he  ever  makes.  There- 
fore the  necessity  for  great  care  in  selecting  a  company  in  which 
to  insure  or  a  company  to  represent.  Safety  and  strength  are 
paramount  to  everything  else.  We  intend  to  keep  the  Equilable 
the  safest  and  strongest  company  in  the  world. 

Address  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1 20 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  full  information  as  to  insurance  or 
an  agency. 

PAUL   MORTON,  President. 
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"Washington's  Birthday  Party" 


Are  you  at  a  loss  to  think  of  ways  in  which  to 
entertain  your  friends? 

Entertaining  attractively  is  difficult,  but  we  are 
sending  the  solution  to  the  vexing  question  free 
to  those  who  write  for  it.  Our  book  "Entertain- 
irig  with  Cards"  pictures  and  describes  many 
novel  and  delightful  ways  to  entertain. 

For  instance,  it  suggests  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment so  appropriate  to  Washington's  Birthday: 
Let  your  invitations  be  dainty  cards  bearing  a 
small  silhouette  or  sketch  of  George  Washington 
and  the  following: 

"Come,  ye  dames  of  highest  station. 

Come,  ve  maidens  young  and  fair. 

Lend  your  beauty. 

Lend  your  graces. 

Flashing  eyes, 

Bepowdered  hair. 

Lend  your  wit,  your  smiles, 

your  laughter. 

Beauty  spots  and 
Dimples  rare: 
'lis  the  nation's 
Father's  birthday, 
Pntriots.  dames  and  maids 
be  there." 

Guests  may  be  asked  to 
attend  "en  costume"  if  you 
choose.  Colonial  orpatriotic 
decorations  present  a  pretty  effect  in  the  home. 

The  tally  cards  may  be  painted  to  represent  big 
red  cherries,  or  paper  hatchets  may  be  used  with 
red,  white  and  blue  stars  for  scoring. 

An  effective  center-piece  for  the  refreshment 
table  is  a  miniature  tree  laden  with  artificial  cher- 
ries. In  a  gash  in  the  tree  a  tiny  hatchet  may  be 
placed.  The  menu  may  include  cherry  punch  and 
ices,  brandied  and  conserved  cherries  for  garnish- 
ing, hatchet-shaped  sandwiches,  salad  in  cocked 
hats,  etc.  For  prizes,  silhouettes  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington— a  burnt-wood  photo  frame  or 
fruit  bowl  decorated  with  cherries,  Martha  Wash- 
ington plate— or  in  silver,  a  copy  of  the  Washing- 
ton candlesticks,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher,  salt 
cellar,  tray,  cuff  buttons  or  sword. 


/"^ongress 
V^  Cards 


Congress  Cards  used  at  the  head  table  should 
be  George  and  Martha  Washington  backs,  and  at 
the  various  other  tables  other  Colonial  and  Indian 
backs  should  be  used.  You  should  use  Congress 
Cards,  which  are  designed  especially  for  such  enter- 
tainments and  reflect  the  dainty  art  of  Colonial 
days.  You  should  use  Congress  Cards  because 
Congress  Cards  are  made  to  please  observant  peo- 
ple who  understand  and  appreciate  the  "fitness  of 
things"— Congress  Cards,  because  they  possess  a 
playing  quality  which  is  necessary  to  good  enter- 
tainment—Congress Cards  because  they  please 
people  who  abhor  clumsiness  and  can  easily  avoid 
it  with  Congress  Cards. 

Congress  Cards  are  the  finest— the  handsomest 
cards  made  today  —  dainty, 
flexible  —  thin  as  wafers  of 
ivory— yet  firm  and  easy  to 
handle.  All  the  essentials 
to  attractive  entertainment 
and  good  playing  quality 
are  found  in  Congress 
Cards. 

Get  Congress  Cards  and 

issue  your  invitations  to  a 

Washington's  Birthday 

Party  or  one   of    the   other 

entertainments  described  in  the  Tree  book  we  want 

to  send  you. 

<iet  Congress  Cards  of  any  dealer — a  hundred 
different  designs  and  color  schemes  to  select  from. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  back  you  want, 
we  will  send  a  sample  pack  of  Congress  Cards 
for  50c. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  for  mailing 
expense,  or  the  inside  wrapper  from  a  pack  of 
Congress  Cards  and  we  will  send  book  and  illus- 
trations of  all  Congress  Card  back  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards 
free  if  you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form 
of  card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for 
card  parties  not  found  in  our  book,  "Entertaining 
with  Cards." 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  St£r  Cincinnati,  O 
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of  Scotland.  The  Automobile  Magazine  (New 
York)  sings  loudly  the  praises  of  this  resort,  which 
it  says  is  "one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland."     We  read: 

The  town  lies  along  the  brow  of  a  deep  and  sheltered 
bay  in  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  opposite  the  Island  of 
Kerrera,  a  most  beautiful  location,  with  many 
places  of  fascinating  historical  interest  in  the  glens 
and  mountains  within  easy  reach. 

Oban  is  both  a  summer  and  winter  resort  of  hypo- 
chondriacs and  health-seeking  people.  The  place 
is  also  an  entrepot  for  receiving  Highland  products 
and  for  sending  out  supplies  necessary  to  keep 
people  alive  in  the  mountain  glens,  haunts  of  storms 
and  life-exhausting  winter  weather. 

These  West  Highlands  are  a  chaos  of  shapeless 
mountains,  torn  into  fragments  by  the  stupendous 
forces  of  sea-waves,  dashing  rains,  and  eroding  frosts, 
yet  their  weirdness  and  heterogeneousness  are  im- 
pressive to  the  beholder.  The  passions  of  inanimate 
nature  have  been  waged  hereabouts  so  tumultuously 
that  one  naturally  expects  to  hear  that  the  human 
denizens  have  been  wild  warriors  and  truculent 
neighbors,   which   they  certainly  were. 

Yet  this  region  was  the  first  in  Scotland  to  receive 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  the  early 
missionaries  who  preached  the  Christian  Gospel 
thought  this  region  needed  it  most.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Columba,  an  Irish  Christian 
missionary,  took  up  his  abode  on  Iona,  a  small  isle 
near  Oban,  as  early  as  563.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  a  church  which  was  therallying-point  and  refuge 
of  early  Christian  teachers,  and  was  afterward 
destroyed  by  the  piratical  Norsemen;  but  other 
churches  were  built  later  and  the  isle  is  now  famous 
for  ecclesiasitcal  ruins  and  relics.  From  here 
Christianity  was  spread  all  over  Scotland,  and  a 
few  centuries  later  a  powerful  delegation  of  the 
Irish  then  called  Scots,  who  had  sent  the  glad 
tidings  into  Scotland,  came  along  across  the  inter- 
vening estuaries  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 
There  had  been  an  aboriginal  race  on  the  land 
called  Picts,  who  were  soon  crowded  out  of  home 
and  holding  or  absorbed  by  the  Irish-Scots  immi- 
grants. 

The  chief  of  these  immigrants,  sometimes  called 
robbers  and  pirates,  built  a  strong  castle  on  an  iso- 
lated rock  on  the  mainland  and  made  it  his  military 
and  subduing  headquarters.  The  name  of  this 
stronghold  is  DunstafTnage  Castle,  to-day  quite  a 
formidable  ruin.  After  a  time  the  descendants  of 
the  warrior  chief  became  kings  with  need  for  ex- 
tended room  to  sustain  themselves  and  followers. 
That  necessity,  ever  the  mother  of  invention,  found 
means  to  transport  a  powerful  part  of  the  colony 
to  Perthshire  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  where  the 
king-desiring  tendencies  were  nurtured  by  the 
products  of  a  fertile  country. 

The  Irish  missionary-pirate  immigrants  took 
possession  of  Scotland,  sure  enough,  and  gave  it 
their  name.  By  combination  with  other  tribes 
and  races  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  nation 
which  eventually  fought  the  conflict  for  popular 
freedom  against  kingly  and  aristocratic  autocracy. 
Scotland  and  the  world  owe  much  to  the  Irish 
immigrants,  who,  knowing  a  good  thing,  took  pos- 
session and  held  on. 

An  automobilist  staying  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
can  make  a  trip  to  Oban  without  more  than  two  or 
three  days'  loss  of  time,  and  the  scenery  going  there 
from  either  city  will  well  repay  the  trip. 


City  Traffic  and  Farm  Work  of  the  Auto- 
mobile. "The  strong  points  in  the  freighting 
work  of  the  automoible,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Automobile  Magazine  (New  York),  "are  fully  as 
numerous  and  prominent  as  they  are  in  the  pas- 
senger service."  The  various  uses  to  which  the 
electric  truck  and  the  steam-traction  automobile 
may  be  adapted  are  outlined  thus  by  the  writer : 

In  the  large  cities  the  electric  delivery-wagon  has 
no  equal  for  delivering  groceries  and  other  merchan- 
dise. It  is,  indeed,  so  convenient  and  expeditious 
that  after  an  employee  has  used  it  a  while  he  cannot 
be  hired  again  to  drive  a  horse,  unless  he  is  in  urgent 
need  of  a  job.  He  finds  the  horse  too  slow,  too  un- 
cleanly, and  too  troublesome.     The  fact  is  that  he 
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has  outgrown  the  horse  during  ihe  short  time  thai 
he  used  the  electric  automobile. 

For  heavy  freighting  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
the  electric  truck  and  traction  vehicle.  The  electric 
truck  not  only  hauls  the  enormous  load  of  ten  or 
fifteen  tons,  but  is  also  equipped  with  an  electric- 
hoist  for  loading  and  unloading  heavy  articles.  It 
is  indeed  so  useful  and  so  economical  that  in  the 
large,  progressive  cities  it  has  already  practically 
superseded  the  horse;  and  in  the  smaller  places, 
where  electricity  is  not  yet  so  available,  the  gasoline 
truck  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  draft  animal 
and  the  beast  of  burden.  For  logging  and  certain 
other  country  freighting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
pictures,  the  steam-traction  automobile  is  hauling 
a  long  train  of  heavily  loaded  freight  trucks  on  a 
common  highway  or  on  no  road  at  all. 

For  extensive  farming  and  gardening,  the  traction 
automobile  stands  preeminent.  Its  tractive  power, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
is  indeed  marvelous.  One  traction  motor  draws 
over  the  ordinary  farm  land  a  plowing  outfit  that 
plows,  sows,  and  harrows,  all  at  the  same  time,  a 
strip  36  feet  wide,  finishing  from  60  to  80  acres  per 
day.  When  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  traction  automo- 
bile is  again  hitched  to  a  large  combined  harvesting 
and  threshing  outfit  that  cuts,  threshes,  and  sacks, 
all  at  the  same  time,  from  100  to  125  acres  of  grain 
per  day;  and  all  without  much  human  effort.  The 
machine,  instead  of  the  human  hand,  docs  the  work. 

The  traction  automobile  .is  also  well  adapted  for 
extensive  gardening.  The  size  of  the  traction 
vehicle  can,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  lay  of  the 
land,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  size  of  the  farm 
or   garden 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  present  traction  auto- 
mobiles used  for  farming,  logging,  country  freighting, 
etc.,  are  still  of  the  steam  type.  But  this  need  not 
continue  to  be  so.  In  many  cases  gasoline  would 
be  much  more  convenient  and  economical,  and, 
with  an  adequate  distribution  of  good  hydro- 
electric power  plants  (power  plants  that  generate 
electricity  with  water-power),  electricity  would  be 
much  better  than  either  steam  or  gasoline 

With  good  electric  conveniences  the  efficiency 
of  these  traction  automobiles  would  even  be 
much  greater,  for  no  water  and  fuel  would  then 
have  to  be  hauled  and  admitted  into  the  engine,  and 
the  storage  battery  of  the  electric  type  can  be 
recharged  when  the  driver  is  eating  and  sleeping. 

Extensive  farming  and  gardening  in  the  near 
future  will  therefore  no  doubt  consist  principally 
of  automobile-riding,  which  can  be  conveniently 
performed  by  women  as  well  as  by  men.  The 
farmer,  sitting  in  his  comfortable  automobile  cab, 
hitches  his  traction  vehicle  to  the  large  plows, 
trucks,  harrows,  seeders,  self-binders,  headers, 
cultivators,  corn  and  potato  planters,  or  any  other 
farming  implement  that  he  wishes  to  operate. 
When  he  finds  it  too  cool,  the  electric  current  can 
warm  his  cab;    when  too  dark,  it  can  light  it. 


140,000  Motor-cars  Registered  In  the  I'nited 
States. — From  figures  compiled  by  the  Auto 
Directories  Company  of  New  York,  The  Horseless 
Age  (New  York)  gives  the  total  of  registered  cars 
in  this  country  as  140,000,  distributed  among  the 
States  as  follows : 

New  York,  35,125;  New  Jersey,  25,507;  Massa- 
chusetts, 17,299;  Pennsylvania,  13,899;  Ohio, 
8,000;  Indiana,  3,994;  Connecticut,  3,900;  Michi- 
gan, 3,473;  Maryland,  2,611;  Wisconsin,  2,578; 
Iowa,  1,987;  Rhode  Island,  1,714;  Minnesota, 
1,700;    District  of  Columbia,    1,579;    Maine,    1,364; 


My  name  is  on  only  good 
lamp-chimneys  and  is  a  guide 
to  lamp-chimney  satisfaction. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index. 
It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


What  to  Demand  in  a 
Closet 


Absolute  cleanliness 
assured  by  h>ater  ca- 
parity   and  tvidth    of 


°f  -. 


water  surface  in  bob. 


Water  jet  at  bottom 
of  boil'/.  Ivhieh  cleanses 
the  inside  of  Ihe  trap, 
and  insures  bolvl  being 
absolutely  Washed  out. 


Water  seal  of  unusual 
depth,  making  escape 
of  sewer  gas  impos- 
sible. 


Vacuum  chamber  into 
Which  entire  contents 
of  bowl  are  drawn  by 
syphonic  action. 


To  know  what  a  closet  should  be 
to  be  safe,  study  the  sectional  view  show- 
ing the  principle  and  action  of  the  Sy-Clo  Closet. 
If  your  closet  is  not  self-cleaning,  odorless,  positive  in  its 
action  when  flushed,  replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo, — "the  closet  of  health". 
The  Sy-Clo  Closet  overcomes  the  offensive  and  dangerous  faults  of 
the  common  closet  of  the  wash-out  variety  by  its  syphonic  action.  In 
addition  to  a  copious  flush  of  water  from  above,  a  powerful  jet  of  water 
enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  This  starts  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
retaining  rim  into  the  soil  pipe,  where  a  vacuum,  or  suction  is  formed, 
into  which  the  entire  contents  of  the  bowl  are  drawn.  If  your  closet 
merely  empties  without  thoroughly  washing  the  bowl,  replace  it  with  the 


The  Sy-Clo  Closet  as  shown  by  the  illustration  of  the  sectional  view, 
is  formed  in  a  single  piece — fine  hand-moulded  china — without  a  crack  or 
crevice  where  impurity  can  lodge.  Unaffected  by  water,  acid  or  wear. 
No  enamel  to  chip  or  crack.  If  your  closet  is  different  in  any  respect,  it 
is  unsafe.     Replace  it  with  the  Sy-Clo. 

The  name  "Sy-Clo"  on  a  closet  guarantees  that  it  is  made  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company,  of  the  best  materials,  and  with  the 

yaid  of  the  best  engineering  skill,  and  has  the  united  endorsement  of  eighteen  of  the 
ading  potteries  of  America. 
FREE.     Send  na  the  name  of  yon r  plumber,  and  we  will  send  yon  a 
alnable  booklet  "  Household  Health ''.     It  will  tell  you  how  to  be  certain 
f  the  sanitation  of  your  home,  and  may  explain  the  cause  of  past  Illnesses 
on  have  never  understood. 
Lavatories  of  every  size  and  design  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
y-Clo  Closet. 
POTTERIES  SELLING  COMPANY,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
===== 


YOUR    SAVINGS   OUGHT 
TO   EARN 


They  will  earn  that  much  if  deposited 
here — And  you  can  withdraw  them  at 
any  time  without  notice  and  without 
loss  of  interest — 

In  addition  to  all  this,  absolute  safety  is 
guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  with  a 
strong  trust  company  to  protect  every 
dollar  deposited  with  us — 

Write  for  the  liooklet. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WILLIAMS' 

VENTILATING 
WINDOW  -  SASH 

FASTENERS 


Do  not  spring  or  throw  your  window  out  of  plumb 
one  to  five  inches  0$  ventilation  and  make  cntran.  e 
lutely  impossible  at  the  same  time.     Prevent  raffling 
do  not  mar  sash.     Any  other  catch  does  not  insure  safety 
from  your  home  being  invated  by   night  or  day. 
can  breath  the  pure  fresh  air  without  this  fear.     A 
can  attach  and  operate   it.     Every  home   needs   I 
more  rooms   equipped   with    WilUams'    Ventilating 
Window  Sash  Fastener.     Put  it  on  alongside  t! 
ent    style    catch    and    you'll   prevent   robbery.     ! 
Hardware    Dealer   cannot  supply   Williams'.  I'll  send 
sample  "-repaid  upon  receipt  of  fifty 
cents,  and   return  money  if  you're 
not    delighted.      People    building 
should  write  for  folder  n  | 

v  by 

CHAS.  H0YT  WILLIAMS 

1075  Fidelity  Bldg. 
BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 


THE  OLD 
WAY 


TYPEWRITERS  makes 


Writ*  it.rCfttaloff  E 


•  lV..-».   Rrntrd  tniwhirf.  R*ot»pfB»d. 
I  E      Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalleSl.CkJeaf* 
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(EDUCATIONAL) 


Music 
Lessons  Free 


IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home  study 
courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your  locality. 
You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  expense 
during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small.  Write 
at  once.  It  will  mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free 
booklet.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  us  if  you  never  write  again.  You  and  your 
friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hundreds  of  our 
pupils  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school  before." 
"  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your 
weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers, 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense  "'  l;  Everything  is  so 
thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons  are  marvels 
of  simplicity,  and  my  n-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the 
least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes:  "As 
each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more 
fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your 
pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  years— have  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
oox  L.  D..  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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National 
Cathedral   School 


FOR   GIRLS 

Fireproof   Building.      Park 

of  40  acres.  Unrivalled  ad- 
vantages in  music  and  art. 
Certificate  admits  to  College. 
Special  Courses. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  Y.  Satterlee,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mrs.  Barbour  Walker,  M.A.,  Principal, 

Mt.  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Founded  in  IskJ 

AMERICAN    ACADEMY 
OF     DRAMATIC     ARTS 

AND  EMPIRE  THEATRE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

!;'  'AKD   OP     I  RUSTEES  : 

FRANKLIN    II      SARGENT,    PRESID1  N  l 

DANIEL    I  KOHMAN  |,ll\     DREW 

BK'iNV)N    HOWARD  BENJAMIN    I-.   ROEDER 


A     PRACTICAL    Tk.\  I  X  I  M  ,-S< '  [|<  )OL 
FOR   THE   STAGE,   CONNECTED 
WITH    MR.  CHARLES    FROHMAN'S 
J.MPIRE  THKATRE  AND  COMPANIES 


for   catalogue   and   information,  apply  to 
The  Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

to  Fifth  A  veil  lie.   Yew  York 

Kccomraends  tt-ai  hers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parent*  about  schools.    WM.  o.  l»lt.\TT,  Mi;r. 

Old   It  11  <>  U  *   unci    >l  n  k.>  1  I  "  •—   nought  and  Sold 

AmiifiN  Mau4Zime  Exchinok,  St.  l.oi'in,  Mo. 


New  Hampshire,  1,253;  Kentucky,  1,200;  Missouri. 
1,200;  Nebraska,  1,050;  Delaware,  1,000;  Vermont, 
S47;  Tennessee,  734;  South  Dakota,  5y8;  Wash- 
ington,  548;  Virginia,  524;  Oregon,  355,  and 
Florida,   268. 


Wayside  Advice. — That  even  automobiles  will 
not  always  "stand  without  hitching"  is  urged  by 
The  Automobile  (New  York)  as  reason  for  greater 
care  than  is  usually  shown  by  chauffeurs  who  leave 
their  machines  with  no  one  in  them  to  "hold  the 
reins."  Examples  of  carelessness  in  this  particular 
are  cited  and  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  careless 
are   added.     Says    The   Automobile: 

Next  to  the  tales  of  accidentally  burning  the  car 
that  are  becoming  so  increasingly  numerous,  mis- 
haps arising  from  leaving  the  gears  in  mesh  when  it 
is  standing  are  coming  to  form  a  class  of  their  own 
almost  equally  important  as  well  as  equally  unnec- 
essary. The  individual  who  "didn't  know  it  was 
loaded"  is  always  with  us,  and  the  car  left  standing 
at  the  curb  with  its  motor  humming  softly  and 
nothing  but  the  emergency-brake  connection  hold- 
ing the  clutch  out  of  engagement  is  as  shining  a 
mark  for  him  as  the  disused  gun.  The  power  of 
doing  damage  locked  up  in  either  does  not  differ 
greatly.  To  cite  but  one  or  two  instances,  there 
may  be  recalled  the  case  of  the  man  who  left  his  car 
in  this  condition  in  an  alleyway,  facing  a  blank 
brick  wall.  His  two  young  boys  began  to  play 
about  the  car,  and  while  one  of  them  stood  in  front 
of  the  radiator  the  other  released  the  emergency- 
brake  lever.  The  car  shot  ahead,  picking  up  the 
other  boy  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  dumb-irons,  and 
crushed  him  against  the  wall.  The  car  held  him  fast 
for  several  minutes  and  he  was  dead  before  he  could 
be   released. 

In  the  second  case  an  agent's  driver  left  a  car  this 
way  at  the  curb  facing  one  belonging  to  another 
agent  and  which  stood  about  fifty  feet  away.  One 
of  the  usual  type  of  hangers-on  about  the  garage 
began  to  monkey  with  the  side  levers  and  before 
he  realized  what  he  had  done  the  car  started  off  at 
a  good  pace  down  the  avenue.  It  brought  up 
against  the  second  car  with  a  crash,  and  the  resulting 
damage  led  to  legal  proceedings  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  worsted  owing  to  the  non-liability  of  the 
defendant  for  the  acts  of  the  irresponsible  person 
who  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  damage.  The 
moral  is  simple.  In  this  day  of  reliable  and  easily 
started  motors  there  is  every  reason  for  bringing 
the  motor  to  a  stop  every  time  the  driver  has  occasion 
to  leave  his  seat,  if  it  be  only  for  five  minutes. 
Attempting  to  get  under  way  from  a  standstill  on 
the  high  gear  is  apt  to  stall  the  motor  in  any  but 
skilled  hands,  and  at  best  is  calculated  to  strain  it, 
50  that  dropping  to  first  speed  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  starting.  Thus  time  is  saved  by  leaving 
the  lever  in  the  neutral  position  when  stopping. 
If  this  precaution  and  that  of  stopping  the  motor 
were  universally  followed  there  would  be  no  more 
tales  of  "runaway  automobiles"  to  grace  the  columns 
of  the  dailies  and  add  to  the  list  of  casualties. 

This  paper  has  also  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  horse, 
not,   of  course,   as  the  equal  of  the  automobile  for 
transportation,   but   as  a  handy  adjunct  in  case  of 
culty.     It   does    not    scorn,  in    the   event   of  a 
break-down,  that  "oft  n  logan  of  the  small 

boy  and  the  carping  rural  critic.  'Get  a  horse,'  " 
but  says  the  advice  should  be  taken,  to  be  applied, 
however,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  intended  by  the  one  who  gives  it.     Thus: 

When  endless  "winding  up"  has  failed  to  bring  a 
inse  from  the  motor  and  the  most  painstaking 
investigation  does  not  reveal  any  apparent  cause, 
get  a  horse,  not  to  be  towed  to  the  nearest  garage, 
but  to  supply  an  incentive  that  will  frequently  result 
in  restarting  the  motor.  The  speed  or  other  quali- 
fications of  the  steed  are  not  material;  if  he  can 
get  the  car  under  way  and  pull  it  a  few  rods,  that 
will  be  all  that  is  required  of  him.  When  he  has 
traveled  about  fifty  feet  and  has  the  car  rolling  so 
that  it  has  acquired  a  little  momentum,  place  the 
change-speed  lever  in  the  direct-drive  position  and 
gently    nurse    the   clutch     into     engagement,    being 
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prepared  at  the  same  time  to  withdraw  it  again  quick- 
ly in  order  not  to  annihilate  the  horse  If,  as 
has  been  supposed,  everything  is  really  in  order  and 
nothing  but  some  alleged  cussedness  on  the  part  of 
the  motor  has  been  responsible,  it  will  start  almost 
without  fail,  and  if  the  clutch  is  withdrawn  when 
it  should  be  there  will  be  no  evil  results.  The  explan- 
ation is  simple  and  may  be  traced  to  two  or  three 
different  causes,  all  of  which  center  in  the  carbureter. 
The  position  of  the  float  on  its  spindle  may  have 
become  disturbed,  lowering  the  level  of  the  fuel  in 
the  float-chamber  to  a  point  where  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  gasoline  out  of  the  nozle  with  the  small 
amount  of  suction  necessarily  obtainable  by  "wind- 
ing"; or  an  obstruction  may  have  lodged  in  the 
•nozle  which  will  not  yield  to  hand  treatment  at 
the  crank.  By  turning  the  motor  over  in,  the 
manner  referred  to,  a  powerful  amount  of  suction 
is  exerted  on  the  spray  nozle,  raising  the  fuel  in 
■one  case  and  dislodging  the  obstruction  in  the  other. 
Even  when  the  trouble  can  not  subsequently  be 
■traced  to  this  or  a  similar  cause,  starting  with  a 
tow-line  will  be  found  efficacious.  If  the  car  is  on 
a.  down  grade,  towing  is  unnecessary. 


PERSONAL. 

The  President  at  the  Wheel. — From  time  to 
time  commentators  on  "the  strenuous  life"  of  our 
President  have  remarked  that  hitherto  he  has 
generally  avoided  the  excitement  and  hazards  of 
•motoring.  But  now,  to  those  who  would  enlist 
Jiim  with  the  enthusiasts  of  this  sport,  there  comes 
a  voice  of  hope  from  Porto  Rico.  The  Automobile 
(New  York)  publishes  this  : 

While  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  tropics,  President 
Roosevelt  broke  more  than  one  precedent:  he  was 
the  first  President  to  leave  his  native  soil  during 
his  term  of  office  and  he  was  likewise  the  first  holder 
of  the  Presidential  chair  to  handle  the  steering- 
wheel  of  an  automobile.  It  happened  while  he 
-was  in  Porto  Rico.  One  of  the  government  officials 
■who  had  much  to  do  with  the  plan  of  entertainment 
•owned  a  White  steamer,  which  was  impressed  into 
•service  to  show  the  President  the  country  round 
.about  Ponce,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  saw 
more  of  it  in  a  single  afternoon  in  that  way  than  he 
could  have  in  a  week  otherwise.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  run  it  was  evident  that  the  President 
was  more  interested  in  the  driver's  handling  of  the 
■machine  than  he  was  in  the  country,  so  that  it  was 
■not  a  great  surprise  to  those  in  the  car  when  he 
remarked,  "I  believe  I  can  run  the  machine,"  and 
promptly  accepted  the  invitation  to  take  the  wheel 
that  was  tendered.  Porto  Rico  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  of  civilization  that  brings  speed  regulations 
with  it,  but  if  there  had  been  any  they  would  have 
been  badly  shattered  that  afternoon,  for  the  Chief 
Executive  showed  considerably  more  interest  in 
■"letting  her  out"  than    he   did    in  the   scenery. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  while  the  strenuous 
occupant  of  the  White  House  has  not  been  at  all 
averse  to  committing  himself  on  some  irrelevancies, 
he  apparently  has  carefully  avoided  any  leaning 
toward  the  very  thing  that  offers  the  best  possible 
outlet  for  some  of  his  vast  store  of  surplus  energy, 
but  as  the  result  of  his  experience  on  his  recent  trip 
abroad  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  will  be  numbered  among  the  ranks  of  the  most 
ardent  motorists  the  country  can  boast  of. 


The    Saint    of    Second    Avenue. — At    No.    492 

Second  Avenue,  in  New  York  city,  according  to  a 
•writer  in  Pearson  s  Magazine,  there  lies  a  woman  of 
eighty-five  years,  who  for  fifty  years  has  not  once 
risen  from  her  bed,  but  who,  through  all  her  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  has  been  "carrying  on  a  life 
•crusade  against  sin  and  misery  that  has  made  her 
name  blessed  and  beloved  in  miles  of  crowded  tene- 
ments about  her."  This  is  Mrs.  Bella  Cooke,  "The 
Saint  of  Second  Avenue."  The  writer  thus  describes 
the  little  home  in  which  she  rests,  and  the  woik  in 
which  has  been  her  pleasure  for  these  fifty  years: 
It  was  not  like  the  cell  of  a  recluse,  but  a  bright, 
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co:y  little  place,  with  a  flowered  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  green  walls  traced  with  cheerful  patterns.  Here 
were  wax  flowers  under  a  glass  case,  there  a  picture 
of  Raphael's  Madonna;  books,  papers,  sentimental 
odds  and  ends  scattered  about,  and  the  window- 
sills  crowded  with  blooming  geraniums. 

In  spite  of  the  dull  rumble  of  trains  and  the  vis- 
ion of  clothes-lines  cluttered  with  fluttering  gar- 
ments in  the  shut-in  courtyard,  there  was  some- 
thing ineffably  sweet  and  clean  and  quieting  in  the 
room.  Over  the  white  bed  were  the  words  "The 
Father  Knoweth,"  while  the  eye  was  haunted  by 
the  phrase  "Kept  by  the  Power  of  God." 

Looking  on  that  meek  face,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Nicholas  Mae's  thrilling  picture  in  the 
great  Amsterdam  gallery — a  venerable  Dutchwoman 
with  a  crust  of  bread  on  a  batterer!  table,  her  hands 
folded,  and  her  eyes  raised  thankfully  to  Heaven. 

The  wonderful,  almost  unbelievable  thing  about 
Mis.  Cooke  is  that,  in  an  era  given  over  largely  to 
the  love  of  money  and  pleasure,  a  time  in  which  the 
churches  have  seen  their  congregations  dwindling 
and  charitv  become  boastful,  she  has  drawn  to  her 
bedside  thousands  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aban- 
doned, and  the  sin-stained,  and  has  m,elted  the 
hearts  of  the  rich,  so  that  she  has  been  an  almoner, 
teacher,  and  comforter  to  multitudes.  Nor  have 
the  agonies  of  her  afflicted  body  ever  halted  her 
ministry  of  love  and  mercy. 

She  has  paid  the  rent  of  widows  and  orphans, 
clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  sheltered  be- 
trayed  girls  and  led  them  to  noble,  useful  lives, 
showered  toys  and  other  brightnesses  upon  wretched 
children,  and  all  through  the  squalid  human  con- 
geries of  the  tenement  districts  spread  messages  of 
and  Christian  neighborliness. 

Millionaires  and  their  wives  and  daughters  have 
to  that  nuiet  room  to  see  how  largely  and 
how  nobly  life  can  be  lived  in  s>pite  of  pain  and  pov- 
erty. Bisho]  s  and  clergymen  have  sat  there  foi  in- 
spiration. The  King's  Daughters  have  gathered 
about  the  bed  to  plan  for  the  reliel  ol  the  poor.  The 
heads  of  great  benevolent  institutions  have  vi 
Mr-.  Cooke  to  catch  the  impulse  ave  spirit. 

The  Christian  Herald  has  distributed  food  and  cloth- 
through  her  hands.     And  sometimes  as  man 
three  thousand  poor  persons  have  been  fed  or  clothed 
eltered  by  her  in  a  single  year. 

Fifty  years  in  bed — a  bed  of  almost  i  i  »nstant 
pain!  Think  of  such  a  life  and  the  possibilities  it 
suggests  for  Mrs.  Cooke  began  her  missionary 
work  penniless  and  alone. 

This  is  not  a  sacred  fable  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
a  true  story  of  America  to-day.     You  ha\c  but    to 
v. -'  Second  Avenue  and  swing  back  the  shut- 
door  on  the  second  floor  of  the  rear  house  to 
She  is  always  there.      She  has  not 
stirred  from  that  room  since  two  years  before  Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt  was  horn.     There  is  no  lock  to  her 
door.     It  opens  at  the  slightest  touch. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Making  Amends. — "How  is  it,  Klla,  that  you 
laughed  so  much  yesterday  in  public,  altho,  as  you 
know,  we  are  still  in  deep  mourning?" 

"Well,  Mama,  you  must  at  least  allow,  I  laughed 
till  1  cried!" — Translated  from  the  Meggendorler 
Blaetter  jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


A      Bad     Mistake. —  Maid — "Where     has     your 
treasure  disappeared   to?      I   never  see  him   visiting 

you  now  -" 

;  Well,   I   fattened  him  up  so  that  he  be- 

came too  heavy  for  the  hussars,  and  had  to  join  the 
dragoons  in  another  city!" — Translated  from 
Fliegende  Blaetter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Club  Woman. —  Barkeeper — ''Pat,  your 
wife's  waiting  for  you  outside." 

"  I     ^he  alone"'" 

Barkeeper-  "No,  she  has  a  club  in  her  hand." 
— Translated  from  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


^\     For  chops,  steaks, 

m      cutlets,  etc.,  add  to 

the  gravy    one    or 

two  tablespoonsful  of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

before  pouring  it  over  the 
meat. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 
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Begin  the  New  Year  "Just 

Right"  nii(l  "Economize."  Cut 
down  laundry  hills  and  gain  In 
neatness  and  style. 

Wear  LITHOLIN  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

They  look  I  i  ke  1  inen  because  they 
A.BE  I  i  ncn- never  wilt,  fruy  orcrncU, 
always  keep  shape,  are  clean,  and 
savetime.worrynnd  expense.  When 
soiled  wipe  with  damp  cloth  and 
they  are  as  good  as  new-Waterproofod. 

Collars  25c  each  )  ..   . 

Cuffs  50c  a  pair  |  newest  styles 

A»k  for  LITHOLIN  at  your  *hirt  store.  II 
not  in  Btocli  send  style,  .si?*-  ;ui,i  remittance 
and  we  will  mail  to  any  address  postpaid. 
Catalogue  with  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  styles  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Fiberloid  Company,  13  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  lahel. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Rinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Uin.  A.  Willis  .v  Co.,  i»4  s.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CREIDER'8      FINE      CATALOGUE 

1  1M>7  tells  all  about  pure-lired  poultry  and 
describes  and  illustrates  OO  varieties.  !<► 
I>e.in(  I  fill  nut urn  I  color  plates.  Gives  rea- 
sonable price*  fur  stuck  and  e«Ks:  how  to  cure 
diseases,  kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  lOcts.        B.  II.  uinni  it.  i  ill  hiii.  r». 


Readers  of  The  Liter  iry  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Simplified  Spelling. — Speaking  of  phonetic 
•spelling,  we  certainly  need  it.  from  this  story. 

Little  Willie  came  home  from  school  one  after- 
noon, crying,  and  on  being  asked  by  his  mother  the 
cause,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  had  missed  a  word 
in  spelling  and  had  been  whipped  by  his  teacher. 

On  being  asked  what  the  word  was  and  how  he 
spelled  it,  Willie  told  her  the  word  was  pneumona 
and  thai  he  had  spelled  it  n-e-u-m-o-n-i-a. 

The  next  day  Willie  came  home  crying  even  harder 
than  the  day  before. 

His  mother,  asking  the  cause,  was  informed  thai 
Willie  hail  missed  another  word  in  spelling,  and  had 
been  whipped  again  for  his  mistake. 

He  told  his  mother  that  the  word  he  missed  was 
neuralgia,  and  that  he  spelled  it  p-n-e-u-r-a-1-g-i-a. 
— Judge. 


The   Same   Thing. — "Do   you   know   that   I   am 
soon  to  be  engaged  to  Mr.  Huber? " 

"Is  that  so?      Has  he  spoken  to  your  mother?" 
"No,  but  my  mother  has  spoken  to  him." — Trans- 
lated from  the  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


An  KXpert. — "Do  you  think  he  is  a  good  pianist?" 
"He  is.      His  left  hand  does  not  know  what  his 
■right    hand    doeth." — Translated   from    the    Meggen- 
dorfer Blaetter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


—Madame  (to  her  newly  ar- 
'What  is  that  you  are  bring- 


A  Pound  of  Cure 

■rived  maid  servant) — 
ing  in  your  hand?" 

Maid — "Oh,  that  is  nothing  but  a  little  crockery- 
cement." —  Translated  from  the  Meggendorfer  Blaet- 
ter for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Apropos  of  Tying  the  Knot. — "I  am  afraid, 
darling,  you  will  very  soon  forget  me." 

"How  can  you  think  so — see,  I  have  tied  two 
knots  in  my  pocket  handkerchief." — Translated  from 
ithe  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Coming  to  the  Point. — Future  Father-in- 
law — "I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  daughter 
will  not  receive  her  fortune  until  after  my  death." 

Future  Son-in-law — "Well,  and  how  old  are 
-you  now?  " — Translated  from  Simplicissimus  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


To-day. — "Why  force  your  child  to  learn  figures 
at  so  early  an  age?" 

"That's  all  right.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  number  when  he  is  knocked  down  by  an  auto- 
mobile."— Translated  from  Fliegende  Blaetter  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Before  and  After. — "But  you  know,  madam, 
that  in  Turkey  a  bride  never  sees  her  husband  be- 
fore the  wedding-day." 

Lady  (wife  of  an  inveterate  clubman) — "How- 
odd!  We  never  see  our  husbands  after!" — Trans- 
lated from  Fliegende  Blaetter  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Happy   Accident. — Passenger    (about   to   leave 
the  cars,  sees  his  heavy  satchel  fall  from  the  rack  on 
a  lady's  head) — "That's  very  fortunate.      I  had  just  '■ 
forgotten   it   was  there." — Translated  from  the   Flie-  ; 
gende  Blaetter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Bad  Place  to  Live.  -  "Look.  Adolf,  how  damp 
and  foggy  that  .cemetery  is.  Tt  must  be  very  un- 
healthy there." — Translated  front  Simplicissimus  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Not  Particular. — "Doctor,  how  can  I  ever 
■repay  you  for  your  kindness  to  me3  " 

"Doesn't  matter,  old  man.  Check,  money  order, 
•  or  cash." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


. 

Increase  the  Brain  Output 


WANT  OF  IDEAS  is  the  chronic  complaint 
of  brain  workers.  The  cry  for  originality  is 
unceasing  but  new  plans  come  slowly,  especially 
when  needed.  Here  lies  the  cause  of  business 
irritation  and  worry. 

rhis  dearth  of  ideas  is  often  due  to  over- 
eating, especially  at  the  noon  lunch.  It 
cuts  a  person's  thinking  capa- 
city in  half.  It  breaks  in  on 
his  work  when  the  mind  is 
keenest,  rushes  him  off  to  a 
stuffy,  fussy  eating  place,  and 
hurries  him  back  with  a  brain 
blunt  and  bereft  of  ideas. 

The  mind  is  dull  because 
blood,  which  should  go  to 
the  thinking  brain,  is  called 
to  the  stomach  by  the  noon 
lunch. 

Instead  of  blood-robbing 
the  brain  with  heavy  food, 
eat  at  noon  a  half  dozen  or 
dozen    (more    if    desired  i    v,i 


Horlick's  MaJted  Milk 

Lvmch  Tablets 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  thinkers  have  improved  and  increased 
their  work  by  supplanting  the  noon  lunch  by  these  handy,  hunger-satisfying  food 
tablets.  They  save  time,  money  and  trouble.  The  time-pressed  man  in  his  office 
draws  his  lunch  from  his  pocket.  His  hunger  is  quickly  appeased.  Being  partially 
pre-digested,  this  lunch  gives  the  stomach  no  labor.  The  brain, 
drowsy  dullness  following  a  heavy  luncheon,  works  nimbly  as  a 
Irritation  and  worry  vanish  as  the  day's  task  disappears. 


freed  from   the 
trained  athlete. 


FREE 


HORLICK'S  SPECIAL  VEST 
POCKET     LUNCH     CASE 


FREE 


To  readers  of  the  Literary  Digest,  who  will  write  us,  we  will  send,  free  and  prepaid, 
Horlick's  Special  Vest  Pocket  Lunch  Case,  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  little  box, 
filled  with  these  Tablets.  These  Tablets  are  the  famous  HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  pressed 
into  lozenges,  flavored  with  chocolate.  Try  these  Tablets  the  day  received  ;  and 
again  the  following  day.  The  result  will  lead  a  reasoning  man,  who  withes  to  save  time  and 
increase  his  working  capacity,  straight  to  the  druggist  for  a  bottle  of  Horlick's  Malted  Milk 
Lunch  Tablets.     Address 

Horlick's    Malted    Milk    Company,    FLacine,   Wisconsin. 
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TYPEWRITER  BARCAINS. 
$100   MACHINES   FOR    $17.50 

Any  ofthc  following?  iu  £ood  order  fbr  91V.SO 

Remington  Kpm-Sh,»  Hartford  t'ul  iiri'aph 

DciiMiinre  William*  National  Kej^lone 

Rarloak  loel  Franklin  Urandall 

lliiiiimond  Quango  llaualierty  Jaokson 

■iruHi  Pltnbnrg  fllunhaiiun  Bliekensderflsr 

Order  early  and  give  second  ami  third  choice  as 
the  demand  for  these  machines, at  snrha  low  price, 
is  great,  and  we  sometimes  run  short  of  certain 
makes.  Terms,  $5.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D., 
privilege  examination  at  yonr  express  office. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  of  the  highest 
grade  machines  on  the  market,  many  as  good  as 
new.  Write  as  what  yon  want  and  we  will  quote 
yon  price.  <  r  let  US  know  how  much  you  want  to  pay 
for  a  machine  and  we  will  send  you  a  list  to  - 
from. 
Typewriter    Itiirgnins  Co.,  2S7  Broadway.   X.  Y. 
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1500  SUBJKCTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 
Send  for  Catalotrue. 
i:  I"  Kill  OFUHVEBSm  F1UYEI.,  19  rrTiiita  Place,  lloston. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


\Ve  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days,     foil         learn  in 

ii,'  ,!i  itter  where  foa  lit  e      N 

old  systems     Boyd's  Syllabic  System 
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CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block.  Chicago.  III. 
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TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmfr  Mauds, 
121110,  cloth,  226  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  ci  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Connectives   of      By    James    r     Pernald, 
—       ..    .     —  .       L.H.D.      The     "oonnec- 

English    bpeech.    lives"    of    our    lang 

afford   many   pitfalls    tor   tl.    se   who   would    writ,- 
good   KngHah.    This  book   is   the    befit   pub 
guide  to  their  proper  usage.    12  mo,  cloth.  334  pp., 
$1.50  net.    FUNK  \  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  S.  Y. 
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jg^  A  Happy  • 
Marriage 

Depends 
r   largely  on   a  knowl- 
r  edge  of  the  whole  truth 
,    about  self  and  sex  and  their 
.   relation   to   life  and  health. 
r    This  knowledge  does  not  come 
r  intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)   «-*«» 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M ,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yomig  Wife  should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rich    Cloth    Rinding,    Fnll    Gold    Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  ol  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Case  of  Blind  Faith.  Former  President 
Patton  of  Princeton  University  recently  delivered 
a  sermon  at  Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  church  on  the 
subject  of  'Faith."  He  spoke  of  the  blind  faith  of 
the  client  who  puts  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawyer 
in  preparing  an  action  for  trial,  and  of  the  confidence 
of  the  sick  in  entrusting  themselves  to  the  physician. 

"A  case  of  blind  faith,"  said  the  clergyman: 
"The  doctor  writes  out  a  prescription.  Oftener  than 
not  you  can  not  read  it;  you  don't  know  what  it  is. 
He  tells  you  to  take  it.  'Yours  is  not  to  reason  why; 
yours  but  to  do  and  die.'  " 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Patton  meant  it,  there  was 
a  distinct  ripple  throughout  the  congregation. — 
Boston  Herald. 


A  Pet  Xante. — Miss  Meadowsweet — "Excuse 
my  ignorance;  but  ought  I  to  call  you  Mr.  Squills 
or  Dr.  Squills'" 

The  Doctor  (irascibly) — "Oh,  call  me  anything 
you  like.      Some  of  my  friends  call  me  an  old  idiot." 

Miss  Meadowsweet — "Ah!  but  those  are  only 
people  who  know  you  intimately." — Stray  Stories. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 
Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualiiied  praise. 
Rest  I'ul  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   AM  Druggists. 

Sen  d /or  dcscrifti  \  t        blet 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Tliront 
Tablets  for  the  i  rritated  t  brunt, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


AND  OF  JOY, 


A  NEWVIEWOF  MAN,  OF  LIFE, 

in    "The   Being    With    the 
Upturned  Face,"  by  Clar- 
ence Lathbury. 

Julian  Hawthorne:    "Ii 

and  g*-1  «f  and  joy.  and  I  think  you  will  find 

n  '--rarn  e  of  it." 

Kihrin  yfnrhhmtt:      "It  is  a  bonk  f  l  '    nk  and 

feel,  written  with  rare  ins i| 

ii'itio,  cloth,  197  pages, gilt  top,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


In  an  Editor's  Office. — "How  is  this?  You  are 
giving  forty  marks  for  this  joke.  I  did  not  think  it 
was  good  enough  for  that." 

Editor — "The  joke  is  execrable;  but  you  are  the 
first  man  in  eight  days  who  has  brought  me  a  joke 
that  does  not  refer  to  Captain  Koepenick." — 
Translated  from  Jugend  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Which  Wins? — "When  my  son-in-law  married 
my  daughter,  in  addition  to  the  dowry  I  loaned 
him  a  lot  of  money'." 

"Have  you  got  anything  back?" 

"Yes.  I  got  my  daughter  back." — Translated 
from  Fliegende  Blaetter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Vnnatural  Flavor.— Lady  (to  master  of  a  hen- 
nery)— "And  so  you  have  an  incubator — very  nice, 
indeed,  but  I  am  afraid  that  artificial  chickens  can 
never  taste  as  nice  as  the  natural  ones." — Trans- 
late:  from  Fliegende  Blaetter  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Testini;  His  Love. —  Thief  (to  his  wife  as  they 
I  before  a  show-window) — "What'  steal  that 
hat  for  you?      It's  not  so  easy  as  you  think." 

Wife  (scornfully) — "And  wouldn't  you  take 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  your 
wife?" — Translated  from  the  Meggendorfer  Blaetter 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Another  Thing. — "And  so,  I  suppose,  you  are 
a  beggar  by  vocation?" 

"Oh,  no,  merely  from  predilection." — Translated 
from  the  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


An  Obliging  Scientist. — Head  Waiter — 
"John,  why  did  you  take  that  gentleman  such  a 
small  portii  m? " 

Waiter — "Oh,  he's  an  old  botanist,  and  looks  at 
everything  through  a  magnifying-glass." — Trans- 
lated from  the  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Inviting. — "Can  you  rent  me  room'" 

"I  am  not  quite  sure.      I  have  hitherto  had  lots 

of  lodgers  who  never  pay." 

"Oh,  that  will  suit  me  exactly." — Translaleil  from 

the  Meggendorfer  Blaetter  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Doctoring  to  Suit  the  Patient's  Taste.  -Pa- 
tient (from  a  sanitarium,  in  a  rage) — "Here,  doctor, 
you've  been  treating  me  for  heart  disease.  The 
list  has  treated  me  for  the  liver." 
Covntry  Doctor — "Well,  I  can  do  so  too." — 
It  instated  from  Fliegende  Blaetter  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

December    28. — Sixteen    persons    are    killed    and 
thirty  injured  in  a  railway  collision  on  the  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 
General    Litvinoff,    Governor    of    Omsk,    Asiatic 

Russia,  is  assassinated. 
In   the   French   Senate  the  principle  of  the  new 
church  bill  is  agreed  .to  by  a  vote  of   187  to  87. 

December  2<j. — All  the  factories  at  Lodz  are 
closed,  100,000  men  being  put  out  of  employ- 
ment. 
December  30.—  The  Shah  and  the  Crown  Prince 
sign  the  Persian  Constitution,  the  latter  also 
signing  a  document  promising  not  to  dissolve 
the  present  Parliament  within  two  years. 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  the  philanthropist, 
dies  at  her  home  in  London. 

King  Edward  approves  the  appointment  of 
James  Bryce  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

December  31. — A  hundred  alleged  leaders  and 
members  of  an  extensive  army-and-navy  plot 
are  captured  by  the  Russian  police  on  infor- 
mation furnished  by  an  informer. 
Socialists  murder  six  Nationalists  in  Lodz  and 
attack  a  Nationalist  funeral,  killing  one  of  the 
mourners. 

January  1. — The   Persian  National  Assembly  rat- 
ifies the  revised  constitution. 
The    Methodist    missionary    jubilee    celebrations, 
at     Barielly,     British     India,     end.     A    jubilee 
fund  amounting  to  $288,000  is  reported. 

January  2. — The  Russian  preliminary  budget 
for  the  first  six  months  ot  1907  shows  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $19,000,000  in  the  regular 
expenditures  compared  with  the  expenses  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 
A  plenary  council  of  French  bishops  is  called 
for  January  15,  to  discuss  the  situation  of  the 
church  and  state. 
Chancellor  von  Buelow,  in  an  election  mani- 
festo, denounces  clericalism  and  socialism  as 
destructive  of  Germany's  honor  and  prosperity. 

January  3. — Major  von  der  Launitz,  Prefect  of 
Police  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  shot  and  killed  by 
an  unknown  Terrorist  at  the  consecration  of 
the  chapel  in  the  Institute  of  Experimental 
Medicine  in  that  city. 

The  French  Government  orders  four  submarine 
cruisers  of  a  type  superior  to  any  in  existence. 

Domestic. 

December  28. — Alexander  T.  Cassatt,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  dies  suddenly 
from  heart  disease,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

George  W.  Perkins  and  Charles  S.  Fairchild 
are  indicted  for  forgery  by  the  New  York  grand 
jury. 

Colonel  Mann,  proprietor  of  Town  Topics,  is  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  perjury. 

December  29. — Secretary  Taft  announces  that 
while  he  is  not  seeking  the  Presidency  and  does 
not  expect  to  be  a  candidate,  he  will  not  decline 
the  nomination  if  it  comes  to  him. 
Secretary  Shaw  declares  that  the  Treasury, 
in  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  money-market, 
was  not  aiding  stock-gamblers,  but  assisting 
legitimate  business  operations. 

December  30. — Thirty-five  persons  are  killed 
and  about  one  hundred  iniured  in  a  wreck  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Terra  Cotta,  D.  C, 
about  three  miles  from  Washington. 

December  31. — Petitions  signed  by  700  wealthy 
Cubans,  praying  for  an  American  protectorate, 
are  sent  to  Washington. 
Secretary  Shaw  issues  a  statement  showing  that 
the  Government  closes  the  year  with  a  cash 
balance  of  $356,000,000. 

January  1. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
announces  its  intention  to  investigate  the  block 
signal  systems  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
of  the  Baltimore   &  Ohio. 

The  Federal  Pure  Food  Law  and  the  Denatured 
Alcohol  Law  go  into  effect. 

The  Consolidated  Steamship  Lines  Company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $60,000,000,  is 
organized  at  Portland,  Me.  It  will  control 
the  lines  owned  by  Charles  W.  Morse. 

January  2. — Thirty-four  persons  are  killed  in  a 
collision  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  in  Kansas. 

The  message  of  Governor  Hughes  to  the  New- 
York  Legislature  recommends  that  the  ballots 
in  the  disputed  1905  mayoralty  election  in 
New  York  city  be  recounted. 

James  McCrea  is  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  succeed  the  late  A.  J.  Cas- 
satt. 

Charles  M.  Floyd  is  elected  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  by  the  Legislature  at  Concord. 

January  3. — Senator  Culberson,  of  Texas,  defends 

the    dismissal    of    negro    soldiers    by    President 

Roosevelt. 
Another  break  occurs  in  the  Colorado-River  dike, 

and    government  officials  think   $2,000,000  will 

be  needed  for  permanent  repairs. 
Congress  reassembles  after  the  holiday  recess. 


The  Purpose 
of  a 
Memorial 


from  the  first  known  and  most 
famous  of  all  monuments — the 
Pyramids — down  to  the  tiniest 
headstone  of  to-day,  has  been  to 
honor  the  departed  with  a  monument  that  will  last  through  succeeding  generations. 
My  life-work  has  been  the  building  of  just  such  memorials — those  that  will 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time — tributes  that  will  endure.  I  use  only  the  highest 
grade  of  granite — Quincy,  Barre,  or  Westerly — employ  only  finished  artists — not 
mere  stone-cutters;  and  work  from  my  own  original  designs.  I  guarantee  to 
fulfil  the  desires  of  your  order.  And  in  the  matter  of  price — I  am  proud  of  giving 
the  highest  possible  grade  of  work  for  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Send  for  my  free  booklet.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 

I.  L.  MILLER,  47  Liberty  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller.) 


Straight  to  the  Mark. 


Archery  used   to   be   more 

of    an    art  than  a  pastime, 

but  no  arrow  that  was  ever  shot,  not  even 

William    Tell's,   accomplished    its  purpose 

more  accurately  or  speedily  than 

AH  cock's 

PLASTER 

reaches  its  mark,  effecting  prompt  relief 
in  backache,  stiffness  of  the  joints  or 
muscles,  soreness  in  the  chest,  or,  in  fact, 
any  pain  or  ache  resulting  from  taking  cold 
or  overstrain.  It  does  its  work  quietly, 
too;  soothing  rather  than  irritating  even  a 
delicate  skin. 

REMEMBER— AUcock's  are  the  original  and  genuine   porous  plasters—///*  Standard  External  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'S   COKN   PLASTKRS 
ALLCOCK'S  BUNION  PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  aui 

'The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.   Ferguson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York.* 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmams  (Etfana  Carberry). 
i'mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs..  New  York. 
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the  texxcographer^ 
-~  ]-jasyQ*air 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  <fe  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

t^~The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"M.  V.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. —  "(i)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  foyer?  How  is  it  pronounced'  (2) 
Also,  vaudeville?  (3)  How  is  garage  pronounced?" 

(1)  A"  foyer  is  a  public  room  or  meeting-place  in  a 
theater  or  opera-house,  usually  near  the  auditorium. 
It  is  pronounced  fwa"ye'  (a  as  in  arm  and  e  as  in 
eight).  (2)  A  vaudeville  is  a  theatrical  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  (a)  a  slight  dramatic  sketch  or 
pantomime  interspersed  with  songs  and  dances,  or 
(6)  a  series  of  farcical  incidents,  songs,  dances, 
acrobatic  feats,  etc.,  having  no  dramatic  connection. 
In  the  French  sense  it  is  a  comedy  of  a  more  or  less 
farcical  order  in  which  a  number  of  songs,  ballads 
have  been  inserted.  The  word,  however,  has  other 
meanings,  as,  a  song  with  refrain,  and  in  fact  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Val  (or  Vau)  de  Vire,  the  valley  of  the 
Vire,  a  river  in  Normandy,  on  the  banks  of  which  is 
a  town  of  the  same  name  where  Olivier  Basselin,  a 
French  poet,  was  born.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
sprightly  songs  which  were  first  known  locally  as 
vau-de-Yire.  The  word  is  pronounced  vod'vil  >o 
as  in  no  and  i  as  in  pin).  (3)  In  English,  gar'ej  (a 
as  in  arm  and  e  as  in  eight),  in  French,  ga"razh' 
(both  a's  as  in  arm). 

"S.,"  Aberdeen,  Wash. — "(1)  May  the  words 
delegable  and  non-dele  gable  be  used'  (2)  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  initial  y  as  used  by  poets  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's   time?" 

(1)  The  word  "delegable,"  meanin; 
being  delegated,"  may  be  used,  but  is  seldom  1 
outside  of  law-books.  This  applies  also  to  the 
negative  term  "non-delegable."  (2)  The  y  referred 
to  was  used  in  Middle  English  as  a  sign  of  the  past 
participle.  F  ..-  example,  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  clepe,  meaning  "  to  name,"  was  written  variously 
cleped,  clept,  ycleped,  yclept,  and  meant  "named" 
or  "called  by  the  name  of." 

"C.    G.    X.."    New    York    City.— "Neither    of    1 
knows,"  etc.,  is  correct. 

"B.  E.  T,"  Postelle.  Ark— "What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation    of    Hiawatha .'" 

Two  pronunciations  are  recognized,  hi''a-wa'tha 
and  hee"a-wa'tha. 

"R.  A.  J.,"  Siddonsville,  Ala. — "In  speaking  of 
'a  pair  of  twins'  how  many  persons  is  the  term 
supposed   to  embrace"'" 

A  pair  is  "two  persons  or  things  of  a  kind,  especially 

when  joined  or  related  more  or  less  intimately."     A 

twin   is   "one  of  two  young  produced  at  a  birth." 

The  expression  "a  pair  of  twins"  embraces  only  two 

persons,  exactly  as  a  pair  of  gloves  consists  of  two 

gloves. 

"L.  M.  Q,"  Butler.  Pa.  —  As  the  sentences  you 
give  differ  from  one  another  in  meaning  it  is  im- 
rjossible  for  us  to  give  an  opinion  without  knowing 
what  you  intended  to  say.  Inexorable  means  "that 
does  not  relent;  unyielding."  Justice  is  inexorable. 
One  of  the  synonyms  of  inexorable  is  implacable ; 
but  the  latter  word  means,  also,  unforgiving.  Un- 
alterable and  immutable  are  both  used  for  "that 
can  not  be  changed."  Therefore,  "the  fiat  of  death 
is  inexorable  "  means  something  very  different  from 
"the  fiat  is  immutable  or  unalterable." 


A 
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Why  Not  Get  Your  Money's 
Worth  When  You  Buy  Cigars  ? 

People  kick  about  the  price  of  gas — struggle  for  reduced  street 
car  fares — and  grow  excited  over  the  way  they  think  they  are  being 
robbed  for  these  necessities^ 

Yet  all  the  time  they  go  right  ahead  paying  eight  and  ten  cents 
for  cigars  that  should  not  cost  them  more  than  five  cents,  and  live 
cents  for  cigars  uot  worth  three  cents.     , 

They  struggle  for  reductions  that  are  hard  to  secure,  and  often 
ignore  the  economies  and  better  values  that  are  open  to  every  smoker 
who  will  use  good  common  sense  and  discretion  in  buying  his  cigars. 

You  can  surely  save  a  considerable  percentage  of  your  cigar 
money  axvlyou  can  secure  much  more  satisfaction  \nyour  cigar  smok- 
ing if  you  will  only  buy  your  cigars  right. 

Take  the  New  Cremo  as  an  instance  ;  it  measures  right  up  to  the 
ordinary  10  cent  value  and  is  sold  for  5  cents.  The  same  extra  value 
is  obtained  in  all  your  "Triangle  A"  brands. 

Always  look  for  the  "Triangle  A"  and  insist 
upon  getting  only  the  cigars  identified  by 
this  merit  mark  which    ▲  insures  the  extra  value. 
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How  To  Get  The  Best  Cigars 

The  American  Cigar  Company's  experts  discovered  new  processes 
for  bringing  tobacco  to  ripest,  seasoned  maturity.  With  the  com- 
bined knowledge  of  the  foremost  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  world,  it 
has  at  last  raised  the  standards  of  cigar  quality.  With  the  necessary 
capital  and  equipment  to  perfect  and  carry  out  its  new  processes,  and 
conduct  its  business  on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  scale  than  any 
other  manufacturer  has  ever  been  able  to  clo,  it  is  today  making  cigars 
that  are  better  in  every  way  than  any  other  cigars  offered  for  the 
smokers  selection. 

Just  look,  for  boxes  bearing  this  Triangle  A  merit  mark,  the  sign 
of  good  cigars.  It  distinguishes  all  brands  that  benefit  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cigar  Company's  new  processes  and  scientific  methods. 

As  representative  Triangle  A  brands  we  mention  : 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets,  Buck, 
Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney's  New  Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  (  ontinental  10c.  and  4  for 
25(  -  ,  Chancellor  (10c),  Caswell  Club  (10c),  Royal  Bengals  (Little  Cigars  10  for  15c), 
The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Capt.  Marryatt,  Roxboro,  Gen.  Iiraddock,  Orlando  [10c.), 
and  the  Palma  de  Cuba,  and  Isle  of  Pines. 

Book  of  complete  cigar  information  sent  free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  cigar  qualities 
and  cigar  values  for  his  own  protection.  Our  booklet  "  A  Square  Deal  for 
Every  Cigar  Smoker"  gives  facts  you'll  beglad  to  know — information  that  is 
worth  money  to  you.  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.  Send  for  it  today. 

Dept.    "C,"  AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


A   COLOSSUS   IN   THE   LIME-LIGHT. 

FROM  the  flood  of  technical  evidence  elicited  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  investigation  into  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman's  method  of  buying  and  managing  railroads  from  Wall 
Street,  two  salient  features  have  already  emerged  sufficiently  to 
impress  themselves  clearly  upon  the  lay  mind.  These  are  the  al- 
most incredible  extent  of  the  railroad  control  that  Mr.  Harriman 
has  gathered  into  his  own  hands  in  the  brief  space  of  six  years, 
and  the  apparently  unlimited  possibilities  his  method  offers  if  its 
legality  can  be  successfully  defended.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
suggests  that  he  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the 
United  States,  not  even  excepting  the  President.  The  powers  of 
the  latter  are  carefully  restricted  by  a  written  constitution,  and  his 
every  act  is  subjected  to  the  white  light  of  publicity.  But  Mr. 
Harriman,  it  argues,  is  practically  dictator  of  a  great  railway  sys- 
tem representing  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  capital,  with  power 
absolute  and  unquestioned  until  the  present  investigation  began. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems,  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  sur- 
rendered to  him  authority  to  borrow  such  sums  of  money  as  might 
be  needed  and  to  pledge  the  securities  of  the  company  as  collat- 
eral for  any  notes  which  he  might  sign.  With  this  authority  he 
started  in  to  buy  and  sell  stocks  by  the  hundred  million,  "  making 
as  little  of  it,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "  as  a  woman  buy- 
ing a  dozen  eggs."  By  his  genius  and  daring  in  finance  he  secured 
controlling  interests  in  various  roads,  notably  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company.  In  the  past  six  months,  by  the  expenditure  of 
^103,000,000,  he  has  bought  stock  in  seven  other  roads.  Now, 
according  to  CM.  Keys,  a  writer  in  The  World's  Work,  he  is 
the  head  of  over  25,000  miles  of  American  railroad  and  has  on  his 
pay-rolls  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  there  are  in  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  United  States.  In  short,  "  ne  has  ceased  to  be  an 
individual;  he  has  become  a  national  figure,  perhaps  a  national 
menace."  Even  more  startling  is  the  estimate  of  his  power  made 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  since  the  preliminary  hearings  of  the 
commission.     We  read: 

"  His  power  is  absolute  over  about  15,000  miles  of  railroad  hav- 
ing a  capitalization  of  about  $1,100,000,000.  His  authority  is  very 
large  over  13,000  additional  miles  of  road  having  a  capitalization 
of  $1,200,000,000,  while  he  has  a  potent  voice  in  the  management 
of  38,000  miles  of  road  having  a  capitalization  of  $1,600,000,000. 
Thus  directly  and  indirectly  his  power  extends  over  one-third  of 
the  railroad-transportation  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
a  very  considerable  part  of  this  he  is  an  autocrat,  and  by  reason 
of  his  autocratic  powers  over  the  Union  Pacific,  and  especially 
his  unrestricted  power  over  its  finances,  his  influence  over  the  re- 
maining portion,  as  well  as  over  the  financial  markets,  is  in- 
creased." 

In  addition  he  controls,  it  is  said,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,   the  Portland  and  Asiatic  Steamship   Company,  and 


the  steamship  line  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  formerly 
known  as  the  Morgan  line.  The  press  generally  seem  convinced 
that  even  should  it  be  proved  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  used  his 
extraordinary  power  beneficently,  the  very  existence  of  such  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  must  inevitably  arouse  the  suspicion  and 
antagonism  of  the  nation.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  national 
temper  to  welcome  even  a  benevolent  autocrat.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Harriman  regards  President  Roose- 
velt as  a  "  firebrand,"  and  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
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EDWARD    H.    HARRIMAN. 

The  simple  method  by  which  he  has  become  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
railroad  world  is  described  as  follows:  "  He  gets  control  of  a  railroad,  issues 
bonds  on  it,  and  with  the  proceeds  buys  another  railroad,  on  which  he  is- 
sues bonds,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  buys  a  third  railroad,  and  so  on." 

try.  The  revelations  of  the  investigating  committee  have  been 
such  that  even  the  New  York  Sun.  hitherto  a  doughty  champion 
of  the  persecuted  railroads,  has  at  last  admitted,  as  the  Iirooklyn 
Times  puts  it,  "  that  there  may  be  some  justification,  after  all.  for 
the  lawless  villainy  of  President  Roosevelt." 

Mr.  Harriman's  method  of  extending  his  dominion  in  the  rail- 
road world  is  thus  succinctly  described  by  the  Chicago  Journal: 
"He  gets  control  of  a  railroad,  issues  bonds  on  it.  and  with  the 
proceeds  buys  another  railroad,  on  which  he  issues  bonds  with  the 
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F.  B.  KELLOGG. 

He  is  regarded  in  Washington  as  the  most 
successful  lawyer  who  has  been  retained  by 
the  Government  in  proceedings  against  corpo- 
rations. He  instituted  the  suit  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  and  was  re- 
tained to  conduct  the  suit  to  dissolve  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  He  is  an  examining 
attorney  in  the  investigation  of  the  Harriman 
roads. 


proceeds  of  which  he  buys  a  third  railroad  ;  and  soon."     Says  the 
Springfield  Republican  : 

"With  the  $100,000,000  or  so  which  the  Union  Pacific  has  been 
devoting  of  late  to  gaining  control  of  other  roads,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, if  the  chain  of 
'holding  companies'  were 
extended  far  enough, to 
secure  a  working  pos- 
session of  all  the  roads 
in  the  country.  Thus 
the  $100,000,000  would 
buy  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  a  holding  com- 
pany of  about  $200,000,- 
000  of  capital,  and  that 
would  buy  control  of 
another  holding  com- 
pany of  about  $400,- 
000,000  capital,  and  so 
on  until  a  holding  com- 
pany big  enough  to  take 
in  a  working  majority  of 
the  stocks  of  all  railroads 
had  been  created.  If  the 
holding  company  should 
be  knocked  out  by  law, 
the  operations  of  men 
like  Harriman  would  be 
crippled  severely." 

The  Kansas  City  Times 
characterizes  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  series  of  opera- 
tions as  "  the  most  stu- 
pendous stock  gamble 
the  financial  world  has 
ever  known  " ;  and  it 
surmises  that  he  has  made  "  for  himself  and  his  crowd  "  probably 
"several  hundred  millions  in  the  past  year."  In  an  editorial 
which  begs  the  very  question  which  the  present  investigation  is 
trying  to  illuminate  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"His  speculations  were  bound,  of  course,  to  succeed.  On  the 
one  side,  as  railroad  president  he  was  enabled  to  control  dividends 
and  make  such  reports  as  affected  the  market.  On  the  other  side, 
knowing  to  the  hour  when  the  publicity  of  reports  would  occur, 
it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  milk  stockholders,  often  out  of  a 
few  millions  in  a  day.  In  the  last  six  months  he  bought,  with 
Union-Pacific  money,  103  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  other  rail- 
road stocks,  which  have  a  market  value  now  of  147  millions. 
How  many  millions  of  other  moneys  he  used  in  the  speculations 
no  one  will  ever  know. 

"His  defense  is  that  even  tho  he  was  using  these  railroads  as 
pawns  in  a  Wall-Street  gambling  game,  he  made  them  pay  tre- 
mendous earnings.  This  is  true  because  Mr.  Harriman,  by  the 
purchase  of  competing  lines  in  the  West,  thereby  destroying  com- 
petition, and  by  his  deals  in  Eastern  railroad  stocks  was  enabled 
to  dictate  rates  out  of  all  fairness  and  prevent  roads  which  he  did 
not  own  Irom  cutting  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  has 
been  obliged  to  pay  the  rates  which  Mr.  Harriman's  crowd  has 
dictated  and  in  this  manner  has  furnished  the  money  for  gambling 
so  stupendous  that  the  currency  of  the  country  would  in  a  few 
years  be  in  danger  of  absorption  if  it  were  continued." 

Altho  it  was  the  Union  Pacific  which  gave  Mr.  Harriman  his 
start,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  evidently  regards  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  as  his  most  effective  weapon.  That  paper  alone  finds  mirth 
in  the  methods  of  high  finance.     We  read  : 

"The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Harriman's 
creation.  It  is  a  little  railroad  that  operates  1,303  miles  of  track 
over  the  mountains  of  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  Its 
capital  stock  is  $27,460,100,  and  all  but  100  shares  is  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  which  is  owned  by  Harriman.  But  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  has  the  absorbent  qualities  of  a  sponge,  an  overwhelm- 
ing ambition  to  be  rich,  and  the  resources  of  Aladdin.  Since  last 
June  it  has  bought  nearly  S70.ooc.ooo  of  stock  in  other  railroads. 


It  is  Harriman's  big  stick.  If  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  not  good, 
Mr.  Harriman  knocks  it  down  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
drags  a  few  thousand  shares  from  its  pockets.  He  has  sand- 
bagged the  New  York  Central  with  that  jerkwater  mountain  road 
for  $14,285,745  within  six  months;  from  the  ingenuous  Atchison 
he  dragged  $10,000,000  on  a  dark  night,  using  the  Short  Line  as 
aleadpipe,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwestern  were  found  by 
the  police  stript  of  everything  but  their  underclothes.  The  tyros 
who  organized  the  Northern  Securities  Company  for  a  similar 
purpose  were  sent  to  jail  for  life  and  they  deserved  the  sentence 
for  the  bungling.  But  the  Oregon  Short  Line  is  the  product  of 
a  master.  It  will  end  up  by  owning  the  Union  Pacific  which  owns 
it,  and  if  Harriman  doesn't  watch  out,  it  will  get  beyond  his  con- 
trol, deprive  him  of  the  ownership  of  the  Union  Pacific,  strip  him 
of  his  offices,  and  leave  him  a  helpless  derelict  on  the  sea  of 
finance.  What  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  it 
should  trifle  with  this  masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  or  the  President 
that  he  should  hope  to  dissolve  back  into  nothing  that  which  is 
incorporated  nothing  already?  Out  in  Utah  mothers  croon  their 
babes  to  sleep -with  the  lullaby,  'The  Short  Line'll  git  you,  ef  you 
don't  watch  out.'  " 

Comparing  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  as  two  types 
in  the  railroad  world  the  Denver  Republican  says : 

"  Unlike  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  who  has  built  an  empire  while  en- 
riching himself,  Mr.  Harriman  has  not  advanced  any  part  of  the 
Union  through  railroad-building.  He  has  stuck  to  the  tape  ;  he 
is  a  Wall-Street  product.  We  have  said  that  this  is  unfortunate, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Harriman  is  not  alone.  The  coun- 
try does  not  like  the  Harriman  idea.  In  the  last  two  weeks  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  railroad  accidents,  as  they  are  called. 
A  belief  prevails  that  railroading  from  Wall  Street  with  the  ticker 
buzzing  in  the  ear  is  not  a  good  safety  appliance." 

Says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  : 

"Mr.  Harriman,  as  we  have  learned,  moves  in  'the  higher 
world  '  of  finance.  On  the  high  seas  the  nation's  jurisdiction  ends 
at  the  three-mile  line.  It  would  seem  that  the  master  of  Union 
Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Illinois 
Central,  etc.,  etc.,  is  something  more  than  three  miles  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York)  finds  "something  ex- 
traordinary and  somewhat  mysterious"  in  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Harriman  dominates  boards  of  directors  and  is  clothed 
with  unlimited  powers 
at  their  hands.  Says 
the  Philadelphia  Press: 

"  Nothing  is  safe  if 
these  things  can  be  done. 
Great  railroads  can  be 
bought  and  looted  in  a 
day.  Cities  and  whole 
industries  will  find  their 
trade  and  profits  af- 
fected. Whole  armies 
of  railroad  employees 
and  the  interests  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  share- 
holders will  find  them- 
selves mere  pawns  in 
the  game.  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter  that  at 
the  very  time  when  rail- 
road corporations  are 
on  trial  these  revelations 
are  made.  They  are 
certain  to  raise  a  stern 
demand  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directors 
and  railroad  officers,  to 
the  interests  of  their 
shareholders,  shall  be 
enforced  by  law.  This  legislation  may  not  come  in  this  Congress. 
It  is  certain  to  come  in  the  next.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this 
wholesale  abuse  of  great  trusts  by  directors  and  a  president,  who 
are  trustees  for  shareholders,  can  be  laid   bare  without  bringing 


C   A.   SEVERANCE. 

It  is  said  that  he.  together  with  Mr.  Kellogg, 
was  personally  chosen  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  act  as  attorney  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  Harriman  investigation. 
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Mr.  Harriman  fat  one  of  his  directors'  meetings)— "  Gentlemen, 
I  propose  that  we  appropriate  $100,000,000  for  the  purchaseof  a  few 
railroads."  —  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE    SPIDER. 

—  Macauleyin  the  New  York  World. 


A  "HARRIMANIZER"  OF  RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 


the  same  storm  which  shook  three  great  life-insurance  companies 
to  their  foundation." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  already  conducted 
investigations  in  New  York  city  and  in  Chicago.  It  will  sit  also 
in  Seattle,  Portland,  and  possibly  San  Francisco,  with  a  final  hear- 
ing in  New  York.  Its  present  aim  is  merely  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Subsequent  action  will  be  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  these 
facts.     Says  the  Baltimore  News: 

"  There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  inordinate 
growth  of  corporate  power  in  this  country  than  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation should  be  necessary.  In  theory  the  various  railroads  be- 
longing to  the  so-called  Harriman  combination  are  creatures  of 
the  state,  chartered  for  special  purposes  and  responsible  for  their 
acts  to  their  creators.  They  have  no  right  to  have  anything  secret 
whatever  as  to  their  ownership,  earnings,  agreements,  or  behavior. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  gigantic  aggregation  of 
such  common  carriers,  subject  to  an  autocratic  control,  that  allows 
only  such  public  knowledge  of  its  transactions  as  it  sees  fit.'' 


LIKELIHOOD  OF  A  PROTECTORATE  FOR  CUBA. 

VIGOROUS  movement  is  afoot  for  the  establishment  of  an 


A 


American  protectorate  for  Cuba  modeled  on  that  maintained 
by  England  in  Egypt.  The  Herald  of  New  York  and  The  Daily 
Telegraph  of  Havana  are  the  two  most  zealous  press  advocates  of 
this  program,  which  finds  favor,  the  dispatches  state,  with  a  large 
number  of  Cubans,  especially  those  who  have]  business  inter- 
ests in  the  island.  "  Everybody  worth  a  dollar,"  says  a  Havana 
correspondent,  "  is  certain  the  new  republic  will  be  a  farce  and  in 
less  than  six  months  anarchy  will  reign."  It  is  said  that  a  giant 
petition  is  being  signed  by  the  islanders  asking  President  Roose- 
velt to  institute  a  protectorate  instead  ;  and  so  greatly  is  this  end 
desired  by  a  certain  faction  that  they  threaten  to  force  America's 
hand,  if  necessary,  by  fomenting  negro  disorders  and  destroying 
foreign  property.  Under  the  caption  "  On  Behalf  of  Cuba  "  the 
Havana  Telegraph  is  publishing  daily  articles  on  Cuban  condi- 
tions, the  argument  leading  up,  in  every  instance,  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  American  protectorate.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
while  the  New  York  Herald  enlarges  upon  the  virtues  of  a  protec- 
torate on  the  Egyptian  model  for  Cuba.  Egypt  itself  launches  an 
agitation  to  abolish  this  lauded  form  of  guardianship.  Here, 
nevertheless,  is  The  Herald's  argument : 


"  Cuba,  which  felt  pinching  poverty  under  the  domination  of 
Spain,  and  was  but  a  colony  for  the  enrichment  of  the  mother 
country,  long  dreamed  of  the  wealth  the  island  might  develop  and 
its  citizens  possess,  were  it  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Free- 
dom came  at  last,  through  the  sacrifice  of  American  soldiers,  the 
dead  of  the  American  navy,  and  the  American  treasure  poured  out 
during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

"Freedom  did  not  mean  peace,  unfortunately.  The  unruly, 
turbulent  element  of  the  Cuban  population  got  a  controlling  hand, 
and  the  United  States,  responsible  to  the  world  for  order  within 
the  island,  was  obliged  to  intervene  in  order  to  prevent  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy  in  the  disturbed  republic. 

"  Is  that  dream  of  peaceful  prosperity  and  of  the  development 
of  Cuba's  undoubted  riches  to  be  realized?  Only  through  an 
American  protectorate  on  the  style  of  that  which  Great  Britain 
established  over  Egypt  and  which  lifted  the  latter  from  its  distress 
and  made  it,  comparatively,  a  land  of  plenty.  An  American  pro- 
tectorate until  such  time  as  Cuba  has  been,  so  to  speak,  saved 
from  itself  is  the  one  solution  of  the  problems  of  its  unhappy 
present 

"The  mere  prospect  of  American  withdrawal  from  the  island 
has  sufficed  to  paralyze  business  and  to  make  Cuban  bankers  re- 
fuse to  lend  the  money  urgently  needed  by  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. The  Cuban  Minister  to  Madrid  has  resigned,  confessing  that 
hiscountrymen  unaided  are  incapable  of  remedying  the  existing 
situation.  Even  Governor  Magoon.  tho  he  is  loyally  carrying  out 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy,  is  credited  with  the  opinion  that  ulti- 
mately the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  restore  and  main- 
tain order  in  Cuba  or  to  suspend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  while 
European  Powers  undertake  the  job. 

"There,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lies  the  danger.  If  the  Cubans 
alone  were  affected  by  their  incapacity  for  self-government  they 
might  fight  among  themselves  until  nothing  more  were  left  oi 
them  than  was  left  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  I  "nfortunately.  however. 
vast  foreign  interests  are  at  stake 

"The  Cuban  politicians  who  control  the  situation  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting:  liberals,  moderates,  conservatives,  they 
are  all  anarchists.  It  is  only  the  presence  of  an  American  mili- 
tary force  that  preserves  the  semblance  of  order  To  withdraw- 
that  force  now  would  be  to  throw  down  the  reins  to  I  ie  worst  ele- 
ments in  the  Cuban  population  and  invite  another  outbreak  of 
lawlessness  that  would  render  necessary  a  second  military  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 

"The  facts  not  only  justify,  hut  even  demand,  that  the  pledges 
given  under  other  circumstances   I  side  and  that  America 

intervene  effectively  :  that  intervention  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
tectorate.    And  if  the  United  States  proclaims  over  Cuba  such  a 
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protectorate  as  England  has  established  over  Egypt  it  will  earn 
the  respect  of  all  really  patriotic  Cubans  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  world." 

It  goes  on  to  outline  the  proposed  protectorate  thus : 

"The  Cubans  should  be  allowed  complete  liberty  to  elect  their 
own  government,  just  as  the  dynastic  rights  of  the  Khedive  and 
the  essential  liberties  of  his  people  are  respected.  But  just  as  the 
British  representative,  Lord  Cromer,  is  above  the  native  govern- 
ment to  supervise  the  execution  by  Egyptian  agency  of  the  meas- 
ures dictated  by  sound  principles  of  public  administration,  so  in 
Cuba  an  American  representative  should  be  above  the  Cuban 
Government  to  protect  the  superior  interests  of  the  United  States. 
An'",  just  as  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power  is  assured 
in  Egypt  by  the  presence  of  a  British  army  of  occupation  the 
American  representative's  authority  should  be  upheld  in  Cuba  by 
an  effective  American  military  force." 

The  Cuban  papers  do  not  by  any  means  all  see  eye  to  eye  with 
The  Herald  and  The  Telegraph.  Says  the  Diario  de  la  Marina  : 
"The  United  States  will  come  to  see  at  last  that  Spain  was  right. 
Between  an  Egyptian  protectorate  and  Spanish  autonomy  it  seems 
to  us  the  choice  would  not  be  difficult."  La  Lucha  thinks  that  a 
protectorate  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  internal  disturbances; 
while  El  Partide  lifts  up  its  voice  to  declare  the  idea  of  a  protec- 
torate "opposed  to  the  majesty  of  the  republic."  Among  the 
papers  in  the  United  States  that  indorse  The  Herald's  suggestion 
are  the  Providence  Journal,  the  Philadelphia  Inquire)-,  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  the  Denver  Republican,  the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald.  These  papers  regard  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  more  or  less  critical.  Says  the  New  York  Sun, 
on  the  other  hand  : 

"The  present  crop  of  alarmist  stories  and  the  activities  of  the 
annexationists  need  cause  no  serious  alarm  just  now.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  situation  which  indicates  an  immediate 
crisis.  That  there  is  danger,  and  even  great  danger,  in  the  future 
is  undeniable.  Our  work  in  Cuba  is  to  remove  the  danger,  avoid 
the  crisis,  and  establish  in  the  island  a  new  Cuban  government 
which  will  give  fair  and  reasonable  promise  of  permanent  and 
peaceful  existence. 

"  This  may  be  a  big  job.  but  we  have  undertaken  it  and  we  must 
see  it  through.  Moreover,  the  work  must  be  done  properly  and 
thoroughly,  whether  it  takes  one  year  or  ten  years." 

The  New  York  Tribune  sees  in  the  present  agitation  an  attempt 


to  force  America's  hand  by  a  sort  of  "  blackmail  of  high  finance," 
and  predicts  that  the  attempt  will  fail.     We  read  : 

"  Referring  to  these  threats  of  capitalistic  hostility  to  Cuban 
autonomy,  and  to  the  further  and  amazing  threats  that  the  capital- 
ists themselves  will  blow  up  their  railways  and  desolate  the  land 
if  the  United  States  again  withdraws  from  the  island,  Mr.  Esco- 
bar, an  editorial  correspondent  of  La  Lucha,  speaks  to  his  coun- 
trymen words  of  soberness  and  judgment.  'If,'  he  says,  'an- 
archistic methods  were  employed  against  the  Cuban  Government 
with  the  object  of  modifying  the  relations  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, it  might  happen  that  Washington,  instead  of  declaring  the 
suppression  of  Cuban  independence,  would  resolutely  take  sides 
with  Havana  to  make  an  end  of  those  anarchists.  Incidents  in 
Venezuela  and  Santo  Domingo  have  proved  that  the  American 
people  will  not  put  themselves  at  the  service  of  financial  adven- 
turers. That  power  goes  as  far  as  it  suits  her,  and  not  further. 
She  does  not  lend  herself  to  being  played  with.' 

"  It  will  be  well  for  both  Cubans  and  alien  capitalists  interested 
in  Cuba  to  bear  those  facts  in  mind.  The  United  States  has  not 
gone  into  Cuba  to  bolster  up  or  to  promote  speculative  schemes, 
and  it  will  not  stay  there  for  any  such  purpose." 


MILITARISM   AT  JAMESTOWN. 

\\  7ITH  the  exception  of  some  desultory  remarks  on  the 
»  »  President's  temerity  in  accepting  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
proposed  international  baby-show  at  Jamestown,  the  press  com- 
ment on  the  coming  exposition  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
matter  of  "  militarism."  From  various  quarters,  but  chiefly  from 
Massachusetts,  come  protests  against  turning  the  exposition  into 
the  display  of  international  naval  and  military  power  which  is 
planned  by  its  sponsors.  Of  the  exposition's  Advisory  Board 
more  than  a  dozen  members,  among  whom  are  numbered  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  have  circularized  the  press  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic in  opposition  to  the  proposed  display  of  the  world's  "  crack 
regiments"  and  the  "bull-dogs  of  the  sea."  The  response  of  the 
press  is  anything  but  unanimous.  Some  treat  the  appeal  in  a 
semihumorous  manner,  but  most,  even  those  disposed  to  demur 
to  its  implications,  appear  to  consider  the  personnel  of  the  appel- 
lants worthy  of  dignified  attention.  The  situation  is  outlined 
thus  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  : 
"It  illustrates  the  wide  divergence  of  tastes,  which  is  one  of  the 


•'  he  can't  t  et  go.-' 

Mayl*-ll  in  the  Brooklyn  Ragle. 


CUBA'S  UMBRELLA. 

The  little  republic  wants  a  United  States  protectorate. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


SIDE-LIGHTS    ON    THE   CUBAN    SITUATION. 
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BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW   OF  THE   JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION. 

The  playground  of  the  nations  from  May  i  to  December  i.  It  is  the  scene  of  immense  military  and  naval  spectacles,  in  which  sol- 
diers and  ships  from  all  over  the  world  will  take  part.  Prize  drills,  races  of  air-ships  and  submarines,  athletic  contests  of 
all  kinds,  war  panoramas  in  fireworks,  a  reproduction  ot  the  right  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and  other  spectacu- 
lar events  will  contribute  to  the  unique  qualities  of  this  exposition. 


features  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  precisely  this  review  which 
has  in  most  directions  elicited  the  warmest  approval  and  aroused 
the  most  agreeable  expectations.  The  Jamestown  Exposition  will 
differ  from  previous  things  of  the  kind  in  various  ways  and  in  no 
respect  more  materially  than  in  this,  that  it  will  be  situated  on  the 
seashore,  or  at  least  within  such  easy  distance  of  the  sea  as  to  be 
virtually  the  same  thing.  This  permits  of  a  display  which  until 
now  has  been  impracticable,  and  due  advantage  will,  it  is  intended, 
be  taken  of  this  opportunity.  If  the  program  which  has  been  pre- 
pared is  carried  out,  and  the  chances  are,  in  spite  of  protests,  that 
it  will  be,  the  visitor  to  Sewell's  Point  will  see  an  array  of  war- 
ships only  comparable  to  the  great  naval  parade  which  was  such 
an  impressive  incident  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee.  Not  only  will  the  American  navy  be  largely  represented, 
but  every  considerable  foreign  country  will.it  is  hoped,  send  a 
squadron  or  a  vessel  to  join  in  the  procession,  and  a  spectacle 
which  has  not  previously  been  witnessed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic will  be  presented." 

A  display  of  this  kind  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding an  appropriation  to  support  the  exposition,  and  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Company  this  paragraph 
appears,  explaining  the  rationale  of  the  spectacle  : 

"The  genius  of  the  great  American  Republic  having  always 
been  one  of  peace,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  celebration  of 
the  event  from  which  the  nation  has  grown  should  be  dignified  by 
this  mighty  convocation  of  fighting  men  and  material  ;  for  the 
close  intermingling  of  the  forces  which  make  for  war,  the  camara- 
derie which  obtains  on  such  occasions,  and  the  friendships  made 
are  potent  and.  it  maybe,  determining  factors  in  avoiding  interna- 
tional complications  in  the  future." 

This  reasoning  is,  however,  repudiated  by  at  least  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  and  some  of  the  press  which  support 
them.  The  Springfield  Republican  regrets  what  it  terms  the 
"perversion"  of  the  Exposition  into  a  mere  "glorification  of  war." 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  complains  that  "  militarism   is  placed 


at  the  front  with  glaring  emphasis."  Similarly  The  Ohio  State 
Journal  (Columbus),  which  had  originally  understood  that  the 
Ohio  appropriation  of  $75,000  "  was  to  be  spent  in  the  interest  of 
sweet  civility,  made  beautiful  and  tender  by  heroic  memories." 
now  advocates  "  that  as  little  of  that  money  be  spent  as  possible  " 
if  "  war  and  not  peace  is  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  affair." 

Supporters  of  the  proposed  program  are.  however,  equally  fer- 
vent and  perhaps  more  numerous.  The  New  York  Sun  says  that 
most  Americans  "  are  human  enough  to  like  a  good  spectacle  and 
show,"  and  it  adds:  "  We  are  not  aware  that  thedesire  to  infringe 
international  peace  will  be  stimulated  thereby  any  more  than  it  is 
by  a  panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  or  by  the  bombardment 
of  Jerusalem  or  Port  Arthur  at  Coney  Island.  The  more  peacea- 
ble folk  are.  the  greater  the  charm  of  warlike  play  for  them." 
"  Boys  familiar  with  the  exploits  of  Bluebeard  make  excellent  hus- 
bands," it  adds.  Among  the  pleas  frequently  presented  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  military  display  is  that  of  commercial  necessity.  An 
industrial  fair  was  out  of  the  question,  says  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express,  and  the  directors  "  had  to  hit  upon  some  novel  idea  to 
attract  small  investors  and  interest  Congress."  The  proposed 
military  pageant  immediately  sprang  into  favor.  This  comment 
from  the  Washington  Post  is  typical  of  the  editorial  expressions 
which  disagree  with  the  protest  against  the  display  : 

"There  is  not  much  danger  that  the  American  people  will  be 
swept  off  their  feet  by  the  procession  of  the  fleets  at  Hampton 
Roads.  A  few  lads  may  be  seized  witli  the  martial  spirit  under 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  but  this  might  not  be  a  bad  thing, 
since  the  navy  is  in  need  of  clean  young  Americans  who  are  will- 
ing to  fight.  The  older  heads,  those  who  have  smelled  powder. 
will  be  able  without  any  difficulty  to  see  the  grinning  death's-head 
under  the  Hags  and  through  the  smoke  of  thunderous  salutes. 
They  are  likely  to  take  a  pretty  practical  view  of  the  naval  gath- 
ering. They  will  be  able  to  draw  comparisons  and  reach  conclu- 
sions which   may  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  country." 
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THE   MODERN   BLOCK    (HEAD)   SYSTEM. 

As  some  railroad  companies  appear  to  apply  it. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

WHY  RAILROADS  ARE  BEING  INVESTIGATED 


THESE   RAILROAD   MERGERS  ARE  GETTING  TO  BE    MONOTONOUS. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


TO    PUNISH    FRANCE    BY    BOYCOTT. 

A  N  article  on  American  views  of  the  French  Separation  in  our 
■**•  issue  of  December  22  referred  to  a  proposed  boycott  of 
French  goods  by  American  Catholics  in  token  of  their  disapproval 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  French  Government.  The  idea  was 
originated,  it  appears,  by  The  Register,  a  Catholic  weekly  of  New 
York,  and  is  approved  by  other  Catholic  papers.  We  now 
learn  that  the  Columbian  Assembly  of  New  York  has  formally 
indorsed  the  plan,  while  similar  action,  according  to  the  Toronto 
Globe,  has  been  taken  by  Canadian  Catholics  in  Huron  County, 
Ont.  The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  remarks  approvingly 
that  "if  the  Catholics  boycott  French  importations  (which  amount 
to  1 10  millions  annually  to  this  country  and  Canada),  it  will  teach 
French  manufacturers  and  operatives  that  as  long  as  they  retain  a 
persecuting  government  in  power,  they  need  not  expect  Catholic 
trade  nor,  in  fact,  trade  from  real  Christiansof  any  denomination." 
The  CatJiolic  I  rnion  and  Times  (Buffalo)  thinks  that  the  proposed 
boycott  would  be  "a  practical  appeal  for  the  rights  of  our  breth- 
ren, .  .  .  as  nothing  hurts  an  atheist  more  than  undoing  his  worldly 
success  "  ;  and  it  adds  :  "Ireland  would  not  be  getting  to-day  even 
a  quota  of  home  rule  did  not  the  boycott  once  bring  her  enemies 
to  time.  It  is  a  simple  yet  powerful  business-destroyer.  At 
times,  the  best  of  all  dont's  is  'don't  buy  I '       Says  The  Register: 

"  A  blow  must  be  struck  by  American  Catholics  ;  a  blow  so 
direct,  so  sudden,  so  relentless  as  to  drive  home  to  the  French 
Ministry  the  fact  that  the  unarmed  Catholics  of  France  have  pow- 
erful and  moneyed  friends  and  spiritual  kinsmen  who  can  and  will 
resent  strongly  the  attack  of  the  French  Ministry  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Catholic  faith.  A  retaliation  that  needs  no  shot  or 
shell,  no  armed  hosts,  no  bristling,  fortresses,  yet  does  to  com- 
merce and  to  the  stability  of  government  all  that  stern  war  can 
do,  is  within  the  reach  and  effective  use  of  all  American  Catho- 
lics  

"The  Catholics  of  America  number  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  and  are  contributing  over  $18,000,000  yearly  to 
the  support  of  French  industries.  Their  commercial  good-will  is 
of  that  much  dollars-and-cents  value 

"Therefore,  to  teach  the  French  Government  the  weight  of  the 
displeasure  of  American  Catholics  at  the  course  of  the  French  Min- 
istry, let  an  absolute  interdiction  of  all  French  merchandise  be 
adopted  universally  by  American  Catholics.  It  is  a  powerful 
weapon  that  tells  its  story  with  the  first  blow.  It  is  a  weapon  to 
be  wielded  with  absolute  safety  to  the  attacking  party.     It  is  so 


effective  in  business  operations  that  it  at  once  invites  the  assist- 
ance of  every  competitor  of  the  interdicted  goods  and  hence  gives 
an  alliance  at  once  offensive  and  defensive.  It  involves  no 
personal  risk.  And  all  that  it  requires  is  merely  a  little  moral 
courage." 


ANOTHER   INTEROCEANIC   HIGHWAY. 

/^VN  the  first  of  January  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  which 
^S  crosses  Mexico  between  Coatzacoalcos  on  the  Gulf  coast 
and  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific,  was  opened  to  through  traffic. 
Altho  such  papers  in  this  country  as  comment  upon  the  event  at 
all  declare  it  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world's  maritime  powers,  it  receives  on  the 
whole  very  little  attention  from  the  press.  "The  great  work  has 
been  conducted  quietly,"  says  one  paper,  and  the  statement  is 
likely  to  pass  unchallenged.  From  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  we  learn  that  construction  was  begun  on  this  line 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  that  it  came  to  a  standstill  because  of 
complications  between  an  American  contractor  and  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  franchise  being  forfeited  in  1882.  A  few  years 
ago  an  English  company  revived  the  undertaking.  The  new  road 
is  a  single-track  line,  189  miles  in  length,  with  an  elevation  of  800 
feet  where  it  crosses  the  Sierra  Madre  ridge.  At  the  terminals, 
we  read,  are  the  latest  contrivances  for  transferring  cargoes  from 
ship  to  train  and  vice  versa.  It  was  reconstructed  and  brought  to 
completion  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $25,000,000.  Says  The  Journal 
of  Commerce : 

"  It  is  calculated  that  the  tonnage  carried  over  the  Tehuantepec 
route  will  be  600,000  tons  the  first  year  and  will  increase  progres- 
sively. To  an  extent  it  will  compete  with  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  and  act  as  a  regulator  upon  their  rates. 
The  control  of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  has  a  fifty-year 
contract  with  the  English  company,  upon  the  expiration  of  which 
the  state  will  have  possession  of  the  railway,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  prevent  any  combination  to  restrain  this  competition.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  line  will  become  an  important 
factor  in  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  until  the 
Panama  Canal  is  open.  Then  we  shall  see  what  happens.  May 
the  consummation  not  be  too  long  delayed." 

From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  we  learn  further: 

"The  eastern  terminus  is  but  about  850  miles  from  New  Orleans 
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or  less  than  half  the  distance  to  Colon,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Panamaroute;  while  its  Pacific  terminal  is  correspondingly  nearer 

San  Francisco  and  other  American  Pacific  ports.  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis  have  direct  railroad  connection  with  Coatzacoalcos. 
the  eastern  terminal,  and  a  large  mineral  and  agricultural  portion 
of  Mexico  will  find  outlet  for  its  products  in  the  same  direction." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  thinks  that  even  the  Panama 
Canal,  when  completed,  will  find  this  Mexican  road  "  a  rival  of 
some  consequence." 


A   NEW    REGIME   FOR    PERSIA. 

OWING  to  the  present  pacific  relations  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia, and  the  understanding  between  them  to  allow  the  actual 
as  well  as  nominal  independence  of  Persia,  the  press  regard  the 
death  of  the  late  Shah,  and  the  accession  of  his  enlightened  and 
progressive  son  to  the  throne,  as  events  notably  auspicious  for  the 
awakening  and  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire. At  the  same  time  great  credit  is  accorded  the  old  Shah  for 
the  institution  of  valuable  reforms,  particularly  the  granting  of  a 
"constitution  "  and  a  representative  parliament.  In  fact,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "no  other  Oriental  monarch,  except  the  Mikado 
of  Japan,  has  exhibited  so  great  a  capacity  for  constructive  states- 
manship." Chief  among  the  indications  of  his  progressiveness 
the  Philadelphia  Record  notes  the  following: 

"The  late  Shah  abolished  the  tax  on  meat  and  grain,  wiping  out 
a  large  fraction  of  the  royal  perquisites,  but  taking  a  crushing  load 
off  the  people's  necks.  He  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  proclama- 
tion, issued  by  his  father  shortly  before  his  assassination,  granting 
freedom  and  security  of  the  person  and  property,  including  the 
right  of  association  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  He 
broke  the  power  of  the  Kurds,  whose  raids  had  been  the  curse  of 
Northern  Persia  for  centuries.  He  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  power  over  the  mullahs,  and,  all  fantastic  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  declined  to  practise  polygamy.     His 


THE    BUILDING     IN    TEHERAN     WHERE    THE    NEW   PERSIAN    PARLIAMENT   HO 

SESSIONS. 

last  and  greatest  reform,  the  creation  of  a  Persian  parliament,  is 
of  too  recent  date  to  permit  any  very  confident  estimate  of  its 
value." 

The  passing  of  the  Shah,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  progressive  spirit  which  he  had  fostered  in  the  nation. 
As  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "  His  son  and  successor,  now 
in  the  prime  of  young  manhood,  is  much  more  enlightened  and 
progressive  and  much  more  in  touch  with  European  civilization 
and  institutions,  and  while  Yalialid.or  Prince  Imperial,  has  shown 
much  capacity  for  administration  and  an  unmistakable  ambition 


MOHAMMED   ALI    MERZA. 

Son  and  successor  of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia.  He  is  expected  to 
continue  and  extend  the  reforms  instituted  by  his  father,  thereby  bring- 
ing Persia  into  greater  prominence  in  the  "  family  of  nations." 

to  rehabilitate  so  far  as  possible  the  greatness  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire." And  many  of  our  press  share  with  this  paper  its  conclu- 
ding prophecy,  that "  we  may  expect  to  see  in  the  new  reign,  there- 
fore, a  further  development  of  free  governments  cer- 
tain industrial,  commercial,  and  social  awakening  of 
the  nation,  and  an  intelligent  and  resolute  effort  to  re- 
move Persia  from  the  late  Lord  Salisbury's  category  of 
'dying  nations.''  The  new  Shah's  acquiescence  in 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  and  parliament 
are  mentioned  as  indicating  enlightened  policy  which 
may  be  expected  of  his  reign.  His  attitude  on  this 
matter  is  discust  by  the  Washington  Star,  which  also 
describes  the  construction  of  the  newly  established 
Parliament: 

"  In  December,  it  is  true,  he  fell  somewhat  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  progressive  party  by  proposing  a 
change  which  would  render  the  Senate  of  the  new  par- 
liamentary body  under  crown  influence.  He  indig- 
nantly denied,  however,  that  he  was  reactionary,  and 
in  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  differences  agreed  to 
a  compromise  which  appears  to  prevent  the  dominance 
of  the  legislature  by  the  crown.  The  Senate  is  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  members,  thirty  being  elected  and  thirty 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  Assembly  is  to  have  con- 
trol of  all  financial  matters,  including  local  and  for- 
eign loans,  commercial  treaties,  and  the  formation  of 
companies  at  home  or  abroad  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  other  public  works.  Matters  pertaining 
to  the  administration  may  merely  be  debated  by  the  Assembly, 
without  vote.  The  lower  House  can  not  be  dissolved  without  the 
consent  of  the  ministers  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate." 


Hi  cues  begins  just  as  if  he  intet- 
News. 

Pkesident  Rooseveit  disc*  casionally  thai 

man  not  to  be  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Norwegian  Parliament  might  offer  another  one  to  the  gentleman  who 
can  patch  it  up  between  the  PreMdent  am!  Senator  Foraker. — Commot 

Xo,  gentle  reader. the  attack  on  the  LumberTr  -  has  nothingto 

do  with  the  log-rolling  we  so  often  hear  oi  in  that  body. — Kat 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


MORE  JAPANESE  COMMENT  ON  CALIFORNIA'S 

HOSTILITY. 

THE  people  of  California  are  accused  of  "  narrow-minded  prej- 
udice and  uncultured  conceit"  by  the  Jehoya  Shimbun 
(Tokyo),  for  persisting  in  their  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the 
Japanese  after  the  President  has  taken  his  stand  in  favor  of  equal- 
ity of  treatment.  The  Japanese  press  quieted  down  considerably 
after  the  President's  ringing  declarations  in  his  message,  but  as 


Courtesy  ut ''  Tne  Chrulian  Herald." 

KEIKICHI     AOKI, 

Plaintiff  in  the  suit  brought  in  the  California  courts  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  in  exclu- 
ding Japanese  from  the  public  schools. 

nothing  has  seemed  to   come  of  it,  they  are  again  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  restlessness.     Thus  the  Nippon  (Tokyo)  remarks : 

"We  must  say  that  we  regard  the  statement  made  by  Viscount 
Aoki,  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  indignation  with  the  Californians  has  subsided,  as  pre- 
mature. The  indignation  of  the  Japanese  has  not  yet  ceased.  On 
the  contrary,  the  statements  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Miller,  Senator  Hayes,  and  some  others  have  greatly  incensed 
the  Japanese.  The  nation  is  remaining  tranquil  because  it  has 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  President  to  end  the  trouble,  but 
if  it  becomes  clear  that  the  State  of  California  will  not  obey  the 
President,  the  indignation  of  the  Japanese  will  not  fail  to  reassert 
itself  with  augmented  strength." 

A  writer  in  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama)  tells  in  the 
following  paragraphs  why  the  Japanese  feel  aggrieved,  and  sug- 
gests a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  : 

"  It  is  difficult  for  the  Japanese  people  to  see  why  a  special  reg- 
ulation should  be  directed  toward  their  children.  To  them  it 
seems  that  any  embarrassment  growing  out  of  the  congestion  re- 
ferred to  might  have  been  relieved  by  certain  general  regulations 
which  would  have  borne  equally  upon  all.  No  thoughtful  Japan- 
ese could  fail  to  approve  of  a  rule  which  forbade  adults  or  adoles- 
cents attending  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.     Such  a 


rule  would  be  founded  on  practical  universal  experience.  Neither 
would  they  object  to  the  introduction  of  a  language  test  for  all 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  public  schools.  A  certain  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  might  very 
wisely  be  established,  the  attainment  of  which  should  be  essential 
to  admission  to  any  but  special  schools. 

"Furthermore,  no  one  could  object  to  the  segregation  of  any 
and  all  pupils  who  might  show  themselves  morally  unworthy. 

"  If  the  Japanese  community  suffer  more  than  others  from  the 
strict  enforcement  of  regulations  framed  in  the  spirit  indicated, 
no  complaint  would  be  heard  from  any  responsible  persons,  cer- 
tainly not  against  the  regulations  themselves,  and  an  international 
question  could  not  arise.  The  central  point  in  the  Japanese  com- 
plaint is,  not  that  certain  of  their  countrymen  have  suffered  through 
their  children,  but  that  they  have  suffered  through  the  operation 
of  a  law  in  direct  violation  of  a  clause  in  the  existing  treaty  which 
says,  in  effect,  that  they  shall  not  be  made  the  objects  of  special 
legislation  or  of  special  administrative  treatment;  for  that  is  what 
the  most  highly  favored  nation  clause  in  the  treaties  means,  if  it 
mean  anything..  And  this  is  just  the  question  at  issue.  'Does 
the  treaty  afford  any  protection  whatever  from  local  prejudice?' 
It  is  natural  that  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  should  wish  to  have 
that  question  answered." 

A  theory  current  in  the  Tokyo  papers  and  attributed  to  a  well- 
informed  official  is  summarized  thus  by  the  Yokohama  journal 
just  quoted : 

"  It  indicates  that  the  source  of  the  agitation  is  in  Hawaii.  To 
the  planters  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  Japanese  labor  is  essential. 
Without  it  their  sugar  industry  could  not  be  successfully  carried 
on,  and  of  course  the  sugar  industry  means  the  life  of  Hawaii. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  price  of  Japanese  labor  has  been  kept  so 
low  in  Hawaii  that  many  of  the  Japanese  are  leaving  the  islands 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  United  States,  and  unless  this  can  be 
stopt  the  sugar-planters  will  find  themselves  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  They  could  check  the  exodus  by  paying  higher  wages, 
but  naturally  they  shrink  from  that  resource  if  any  alternative  can 
be  contrived.  The  San  Francisco  agitation  constitutes  an  alter- 
native. San  Francisco  is  the  gate  through  which  the  Japanese 
from  Hawaii  reach  the  States :  and  if  that  gate  can  be  closed 
Hawaii  may  count  on  not  being  deprived  of  its  laborers.  The 
Planters'  Union  is  a  powerful  body.  It  represents  $140,000,000 
worth  of  property  and  it  completely  controls  politics  in  Hawaii. 
This  union  is  said  to  have  exercised  its  'influence  '  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  place  closed  against  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  expulsion  of  Japanese  children  from  the  schools 
was  one  outcome  of  Hawaii's  efforts.  There  will  be  no  relaxation 
of  the  pressure  or  persuasion.     Hawaii  can  afford  to  keep  it  up." 


UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE   IN  AUSTRIA. 

AUSTRIA  has  made  a  most  important  step  forward  in 
the  matter  of  political  freedom  ;  she  has  approached  still 
closer  to  the  highest  type  of  state  government.  The  bill  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  Austrian  Empire  has  been  favorably  voted 
upon,  and  every  citizen  on  reaching  his  twenty-fifth  year  is  to 
receive  the  franchise.  This  great  advance  in  political  liberty 
which  makes  the  country  ruled  over  by  Francis  Joseph  one  of  the 
most  democratic  in  Europe,  was  made,  we  are  told,  through  the 
initiative  and  influence  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  is  credited 
with  being  one  of  the  strongest,  calmest,  and  most  clear-sighted 
of  European  rulers.  The  effect  of  the  new  law  is  likely  to  weld 
together  the  various  and  often  conflicting  national  elements  of  the 
Empire,  says  the  London  Times.  Of  the  Emperor's  efforts  in 
the  matter  The  Times  observes  : 

"Above  all  the  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  reform  stands  the 
fact  that  it  is  primarily  the  Emperor's  work,  and  who  but  he  is 
the  supreme  curator  and  moderator  of  the  destinies  of  his  house 
and  of  his  people's  interests?  Personages  who  have  at  various 
times  submitted  to  him  schemes  for  the  better  government  and  the 
conservation  of  Austria  have  not  infrequently  heard  the  good- 
humored  reply,  'Yes,  yes,  that  is  excellent  in  theory;  but  to  know 
what  is  good  in  practise  one  needs  to  have  been  Emperor  for  fifty 
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years.'  No  one  knows  Austria  as  well  as  Francis  Joseph  does. 
Yet  no  one  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  crush  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  universal  suffrage." 

In  the  same  tone  the  Fremdcn  Blalt  of  Vienna  acknowledges 
the  generous  efforts  of  the  venerable  monarch.     To  quote  : 

"Our  honored  and  illustrious  sovereign  has  steadily  pursued  his 
design  of  reforming  the  franchise  and  has  manifested  thereby  his 
profound  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  subjects  and  his  self-sacrificing 
readiness  to  surrender  what  some  might  consider  the  imperial 
rights  of  the  crown  for  their  benefit.  The  conspicuous  degree  to 
whicli  his  illustrious  name  has  been  linked  with  the  great  work  of 
redistributing  the  franchise  furnishes  fresh  evidence  of  this  noble 
and  chivalrous  spirit.  And  the  example  which  has  been  set  by 
the  imperial  throne  has  not  been  without  influence  on  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  put  aside  all  party  feeling  in  carrying  a 
measure  of  such  importance  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
country." 

A  blending  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  in  a  govern- 
ment is  always  to  be  desired,  says  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna), 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  universal  suffrage,  which  extends 
to  every  nationality  in  the  Empire  equality  of  representation  : 

"  Sympathies  and  antipathies,  such  as  exist  among  the  nationali- 
ties and  political  groups  of  the  Empire,  must  always  be  reckoned 
upon  as  elements  in  a  government,  which  is  best  formed  out  of 
aristocratic  and  democratic  representatives.  Neither  the  aristoc- 
racy nor  the  democracy  can  be  safely  ignored.  This  is  best  se- 
cured by  the  institution  of  two  chambers.  Universal  suffrage  is  a 
natural  complement  to  this  arrangement,  and  is  a  development  of 
our  political  system  which  ought  not  and  can  not  any  longer  be 
denied  to  the  people.  Its  friends,  indeed,  hope  that  eventually 
this  new  amplification  of  liberty  will  lead  to  a  better  disciplining 
of  the  masses  in  their  political  life,  a  more  complete  knowledge 
on  their  part  of  their  political  duties  and  obligations.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  the  various  States  of  the  Empire  will  be  welded  in 


a  closer  union  than  existed  when  popular  representation  was  of  a 
more  imperfect  and  more  primitive  type  in  our  land." — Transla- 
tions made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHINESE   FAMINE   AND    GOVERNMENTAL 
INCOMPETENCE. 

WHILE  the  Chinese  Government  is  busy  with  political  plan- 
ning and  scheming,  the  people  starve.  "The  promulga- 
tion of  paper  reforms  is  so  all-engrossing  a  business."  remarks 
The  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai  i,  "  that  Chinese  officialdom  can 
not  spare  a  moment  for  the  consideration  of  how  to  meet  the 
crisis."  So  the  work  of  relief  has  fallen  to  foreigners.  Famines 
are  not  uncommon  in  China,  but  this  frequency,  instead  of  rousing 
the  Government  to  the  need  of  preventive  measures,  has  seemingly 
made  starvation  an  old  story.  Nothing  is  done  about  it.  The 
Celestial  Empire  reads  the  rulers  a  lesson  by  telling  them  what  is 
done  in  India.     To  quote  : 

"In  India  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Government  is  to 
foresee  these  disastrous  visitations  and  as  far  as  possible  mitigate 
the  distress  arising  from  them.  The  work  is  carefully  systema- 
tized and  officered,  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  and  in 
each  district  an  examination  is  made  of  such  matters  as  the  water 
supply,  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  the  probable  extent  of 
need  in  case  of  famine,  and  public  works.  The  budget  makes 
annual  provision  for  famines  whether  they  occur  or  not.  In  the 
relief  extended,  the  Government  aims  at  preventing  death  and  at 
benefiting  the  individual.  Wages  are  better  for  the  individual 
than  doles.  Accordingly  the  able-bodied  man  is  given  employ- 
ment on  public  works,  for  which  he  is  paid  in  money.  The 
amount  paid  is  much  less  than  the  normal  wage,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Provisions  are  bought  by  the 
Government  in  large  quantities,  transported  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates  to  the  scene  of  distress,  and  there  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 


THE  FEDKRAL  ARMS  ARE  TOO  SHORT. 


■Tokyo  Puck. 


Japan — "Allow  me  to  give  you  this  <li<iht  token  of  mv  regard." 
Uncle  Sam—"  Be  so  good  as  to  take  this  seat,  my  yellow  friend.'' 

— L.  'aris). 


TWO  DILEMMAS. 
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prices  to  those  who  need  them.  The  weak, 
the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  women,  and  the 
children  are  provided  for  in  other  ways." 

What  is  possible  in  India  is  possible  in 
China,  the  writer  argues,  adding  shrewdly — 
"  or,  rather,  it  would  be  with  honesty  in  the 
official  class."     He  continues: 

"  In  many  respects  China  is  more  man- 
ageable in  the  matter  of  famine  prevention 
than  is  India.  To  take  only  one  of  these  ; 
there  is  no  great  lack  of  irrigation  in  China. 
Out  of  225  million  acres  of  agricultural  land 
in  the  Indian  Peninsula  not  more  than  30 
million  have  permanent  means  of  irrigation. 
The  problem  in  China  is  generally  an  easier 
one;  the  difficulty  is  not  to  provide  moist- 
ure, but  to  control  it.  This  is  a  much  easier 
matter,  as  the  experience  of  Egypt  proves. 
The  first  thing  to  which  China  should  ad- 
dress herself  in  these  matters  is  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  areas  subject  to  famine.  Note 
should  be  taken  of  all  the  various  points 
indicated  above. 

"  Then  should  follow  preventive  measures 
such  as  the  scientific  conservancy  of  the 
great  waterways,  and  provision  for  the 
utilization  of  surplus  waters. 

"Arrangements  should  also  be  made  to 
reach  the  stricken  districts.  This  involves 
railway  construction  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than  China  at 
present  anticipates.  A  railway  system  which  was  in  any  sense 
adequate  to  China's  ordinary  needs  would  go  far  to  prevent  and 
also  to  remedy  famine  distress.  The  possibility  of  conveying 
provisions  at  short  notice,  of  enabling  the  surplus  of  one 
region  to  be  rapidly  transported  to  another,  of  despatching 
competent  and  trustworthy  officers  to  superintend  the  distribution 
of  relief  and  to  organize  relief  works,  would  be  a  great  factor  in 
the  struggle  with  disaster." 


NOT    THINKING    OK    SEPARATION. 

The  Premier  of  France  at  the  age  of  seven,  hav- 
ing his  picture  taken  with  his  sister,  when  they 
lived  in  Catholic  Vendee  and  probably  attended 
mass  regularly. 


The  result  is  that  French  Protestants  meet 
with  the  generous  sympathy  of  all,  even 
with  those  who  acknowledge  neither  creed 
nor  dogma." 

The  opportunity  for  Protestantism  in 
France  has  now  come,  but  the  astonishing 
thing  is,  we  are  told,  that  Protestants  re- 
fuse to  seize  it.  The  writer  describes  this 
opportunity  as  follows: 

"  If  the  Protestants  were  able  and  willing 
to  profit  by  present  circumstances,  they 
would  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical domain  which  the  cures  are  on  the 
point  of  losing.  In  the  great  cities  they 
could  rally  together  a  great  number  of  Re- 
publicans who  would  gladly  submit  to  the 
moral  direction  of  liberal  pastors  preach- 
ing the  plain  gospel  and  inculcating 
Christian  charity.  In  the  country,  a  vast 
number  of  parishes  would  easily  be  induced 
by  a  show  of  good-will  and  good  leadership 
to  pass  over  en  masse  to  Protestantism.  If 
one  serious  effort  were  made  by  Protestants, 
with  the  active  sympathy  of  the  Republicans, 
even  if  the  latter  were  not  believers,  people 
would  be  astounded  at  the  results.  These 
results  would  show  that  France  was  not 
making  war  on  religion,  but  was  only  in- 
tent on  preventing  a  foreign  prelate  from  making  laws  for 
France."—  Translations   made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OPPORTUNITY    OF   THE    PROTESTANTS    IN 

FRANCE. 

'  I  AHE  number  of  Protestant  ministers  in  France  entitled  to 
-*-  allowances  under  the  Separation  law  has  been  calculated 
as  686,  and  in  every  case,  we  learn  from  the  Ind'ependance  Beige, 
the  leading  daily  of  Brussels,  they  have  conformed  to  the  law, 
formed  associations  of  public  worship  and  retained  possession  of 
their  buildings  and  properties.  The  paper  quoted,  which  seems 
to  be  animated  as  much  by  hostility  to  Rome  as  by  friendship  for 
Protestantism,  is  amazed  at  the  moderation  of  those  who  repre- 
sent the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  bodies.  They  could,  if  they 
had  chosen,  we  are  told,  quite  have  supplanted  the  national 
Roman-Catholic  Church  of  France.     Says  this  writer: 

"  The  Protestants  are  certainly  no  such  clever  propagandists  as 
they  have  always  been  credited  with  being.  They  have  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  any  advantages  they  desire  at  this  present 
moment.  They  might  have  supplanted  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
hundreds  of  parishes,  and  have  won  over  many  cure's,  such  as  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  now  suf- 
ficiently heavy,  and  to  accept  a  serious  and  settled  field  of  work 
in  freedom." 

They  have  done  no  such  thing.  The  Protestants  have  proved 
themselves  law-abiding  and  loyal  to  their  country.     Thus  we  read  : 

'*  The  attitude  toward  France  taken  by  the  Protestants  has  been 
correct  and  dignified  to  a  marked  degree.  In  no  single  case  has 
a  Protestant  congregation  refused  to  form  an  association  of  public 
worship.  Thus  they  retain  their  church  property  and  are  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  public  worship  as  hitherto.  There  has  been 
no  riot,  trouble,  or  opposition  manifested  by  Protestants 

"Here  is  an  attitude  very  different  from  that  taken  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  clergymen  of  France,  who  by  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  Pope  are  submitting  to  the  dictates  of  France's  enemies. 


REAL   ISSUE   OF  THE  COMING   GERMAN 
ELECTIONS. 

THE  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  by  William  II.  has  brought 
to  a  head  the  great  struggle  that  has  been  for  some  time 
going  on  between  what  are  styled  "  the  strong  men  "  who  represent 
the  Bismarckian  tradition,  and  the  labor  and  industrial  parties  who 
wish  for  Germany's  domestic  and  foreign  development  on  peaceful 
lines. 

The  momentous  importance  of  the  coming  elections  on 
January  25  can  not  therefore  be  overestimated,  says  Maurice  Lair 
in  the  Revue  Blene  (Paris).  It  is  the  Kaiser  against  the  peace 
party  ;  militarism  against  industrialism,  we  are  told.  The  situa- 
tion is  thus  plainly  outlined  by  the  author  cited: 

"  The  Reichstag  has  refused  to  follow  the  Chancellor.  But  this 
Parliament,  the  feeble  machinery  of  the  German  constitution,  is 
broken,  as  it  always  is  when  it  will  not  turn  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  master.  It  is  now  for  the  German  people  to  speak. 
What  reply  will  they  make?  Already  the  various  parties  are  pre- 
paring for  an  electoral  struggle  in  which  official  pressure  will  be 
heavily  brought  to  bear." 

This  official  pressure,  he  goes  on  to  say ,  will  be  brought  to  bear 
through  those  who  surround  William  II.  and  are  discussing  the 
Anglo-French  entente,  the  coldness  of  Italy  and  the  indifference  of 
Austria,  and  are  repeating  the  axiom  of  Bismarck,  that  a  great 
people  can  not  always  rely  on  the  good-will  of  its  neighbors,  but 
can  always  feel  secure  in- the  possession  of  a  powerful  army.  In 
contradistinction  to  these  "  strong  men  "  there  is  another  party 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Lair: 

"Other  Germans,  less  influential  but  perhaps  more  numerous, 
oppose  a  different  opinion  to  the  Bismarckian  idea.  They  think 
a  foreign  and  colonial  policy  should  always  subserve  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  national  economic  progress,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  industrial  and  commercial  leaders  at  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  and  a  notable  section  of  the  laboring  class,  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  political  and  diplomatic  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  hinder  instead  of  promoting  it.  It  is  between  these 
two  conceptions  that  Germany  is  now  called   upon   to   choose. 
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Upon  her  choice  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  is  possibly  hang- 
ing." 

In  the  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  the  organ  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats,  the  step  taken  by  the  Chancellor  in  dissolving  the 


1 

^B            % 

■.I 

A    JUVENILE    VICTIM    OK    I  AN-GEKMAMV    . 

This  Polish  girl,  often  years,  Josepha  Tetzlaw,  refused  to  answer 
in  German  questions  in  the  Polish  catechism,  and  was  beaten  black 
and  blue  by  the  authorities  of  the  German  Government. 

Reichstag  is  likened  to  the  gambler's  last  throw.     The  great  fight 
is  now  on,  we  are  told.     Thus  : 

"The  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  has  given  a  fair  field  for  the 
coming  struggle,  altho  the  enemy  swarm  on  every  side.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  bond  between  the  Centre  and  the  Socialists  should 
be  unbroken  during  the  whole  conflict.  This  was  not  the  case  in 
1887  when  Social  Democrats  fought  side  by  side  with  Liberals 
and  Ultramontanes  for  the  Reichstag's  right  to  vote  or  refuse 
supplies.  The  coalition  was  then  dissolved  during  or  after  the 
elections.  To-day,  as  far  as  concerns  Liberals  and  Ultramon- 
tanes, the  ship  is  cleared  for  united  action,  every  man  is  at  his 
post  on  deck.  Our  batteries  are  well  calculated  to  deal  deadly 
havoc  on  the  worm-eaten  rafts  of  the  hostile  squadron.  If  we  can 
not  have  victory,  we  will  at  least  make  some  advance  toward 
it  in  spite  of  the  warlike  ardor  with  which  the  'strong  men  '  are 
bursting." 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Ultramontanes,  Clericals,  and  Centre 
are  preparing  for  the  struggle  at  the  polls  is  well  shown  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  party  issued  in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  printed  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.     Part  of  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"What  is  the  object  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag?  A 
'better'  Reichstag  isdesired— a  mere  machine  for  voting  taxation, 
but  as  a  representative  assembly  having  no  power  in  controlling 
expenditure  in  any  matter  of  foreign  or  what  is  styled  world  pol- 
icy. Here  we  witness  an  effort  to  strengthen  personal  as  against 
popular  government  and  to  establish  a  system  of  unlimited  bor- 
rowing and  indirect  taxation  whose  burden  will  be  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  poor.  This  was  the  issue  in  1SS7  and  it  is  the  issue 
to-day. " 

The  London  Outlook  thinks  that  the  Reichstag,  by  refusing  to 


"  act  as  a  mere  registration  instrument,"  "  struck  a  blow  of  eman- 
cipation that  may  prove  the  forerunner  to  a  peaceful  revolution." 
The  probable  action  of  the  Kaiser  in  case  he  and  his  "strong 
men  "  find  the  popular  movement  too  strong  for  them  is  thus  dis- 
cust  by  The  Spectator  (London  .  which  implies  that  William  II. 
will  eventually  have  his  own  way  : 

"The  idea  that  he  will  try  a  coup  d' >  tat  and  declare  himself  *• 
some  form  dictator  of  Germany,  rests  on  a  thin  foundation.  He 
would  like  to  be  absolute,  no  doubt,  as  every  other  sovereign 
would,  or  for  that  matter  every  other  statesman  conscious  of  in- 
ternal strength  ;  but  he  would  have  to  persuade  or  to  conquer  all 
the  little  governments  in  Germany,  which  are  not  so  fond  of  the 
central  power,  and  to  break  up  a  system  that  has  lasted  thirty-five 
years,  yet  left  him  the  enormous  influence  in  politics  which  he  now 
possesses.  One  does  not  throw  away  a  great  instrument  till  an- 
other is  ready.  It  is  rumored,  again,  that  he  will  pile  up  dissolu- 
tion on  dissolution  until  he  has  worn  down  resistance  ;  but  we 
fancy  that  much  of  that  is  what  Disraeli  called  'coffee-house  bab- 
ble.' You  can  not  bore  a  great  people  into  submission.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  will  shift  his  point  of  view,  select  some 
object  on  which  his  people  agree  with  him,  and  so  regain  at  a 
stroke  his  independence  of  action.  The  Emperor  is  an  impulsive 
man,  not  a  malignant  one."—  Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

The  Japanese  paper  Kokumin  Shimbun  (Tokyo)  recommends  emigrants 
from  Nippon  to  avoid  the  United  States,  and  says  that  '  'Chile  invites  immigrants 
on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  grants  to  every  able-bodied  male  a  space  of  40 
acres,  adds  25  acres  for  an  adult  son,  and  further  gives  an  allowance  of  15 
dollars  monthly  during  the  first  year.  Then  there  is  the  Argentine  Republic, 
where  Japanese  emigrants  are  already  doing  well,  and  there  are  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Brazil.      All  these  places  offer  splendid  opportunities." 

The  Journal  des  Dcbats  (Paris)  quotes  as  a  specimen  of  "German  chau- 
vinism" the  fact  that  a  wholesale  house  at  Brandenburg  has  refused  to  supply- 
goods  to  a  certain  dealer  in  Strasburg  because  the  latter  sent  his  order  under  a 
letter-heading  in  the  French  language.  The  Brandenburg  house,  after  de- 
clining the  order,  draws  attention  to  the  letter-head  and  concludes:  "I  would 
advise  you  in  your  correspondence  with  the  German  Empire  to  avoid  such 
French  superscriptions,  otherwise  my  house  will  be  obliged  to  refuse  all  dealings 
with  yours." 


Till     SCRAMBLE    FOB    COLONIES    IN    MRU  A. 
Talk  about  the  yellow  peril! 

U  (Berlin,. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  OF   PRIMITIVE 
AMERICANS. 

A  DISCOVERY  of  human  remains,  evidently  of  a  very  early 
prehistoric  type,  was  made  on  the  Missouri  River  in   Ne- 
braska   in    September   last,  by    Robert   F.  Gilder.     Mr.  Gilder, 


Courtesy  of  '*  Putnam's  Magazine." 

SIDE    VIEW    OF   MODERN     EUROPEAN     SKULL    AND    OF    FOUR 
PRIMITIVE    SKILLS. 

who  contributes  a  brief  account  of  his  find  to  Putnatn's  Magazine 
(January),  states  that  the  bones  were  taken  from  a  high  clay  hill, 
forming  part  of  a  wooded  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  Douglas 
County.  Mr.  Gilder  believes  that  the  portions  of  nine  skeletons 
disinterred  by  him  were  buried  together  in  the  place  where  he 
found  them.     He  says: 

"The  manner  of  burial  differed  radically  from  that  observed  in 
other  mounds  I  had  opened  in  this  vicinity  and  elsewhere.  It 
seemed  that  a  lower  stratum  of  skeletons  had  been  placed  in  the 
mound,  and  that  earth  had  then  been  piled  on  top  and  burned  to 
the  consistency  of  a  plaster  wall.  In  another  part  of  the  mound, 
some  five  feet  distant,  lay  the  upper  layer  of  skeletons;  but  with 
three  exceptions,  these  skeletons  had  been  disarticulated  and 
more  or  less  scattered  about.  Over  the  bones  had  been  laid  a 
covering  of  loess,  scraped   up  and   carried  to  the  mound  for  the 


■  I  nu 
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courUrsy  ul  ■•  Puti* 

LOWER  JAW  OF  THE  NEBRASKA  SKULL. 

From  a  collection   in    the  State  Museum,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln.    Morrill  collection  of  geological  photographs. 

purpose.  Through  this  covering  were  scattered  small  pieces  of 
shells  of  a  kind  very  different  from  the  bivalves  of  the  streams 
in  this  vicinity  at  the  present  day.  Erosion  had  so  reduced 
the  mound  that  it  seemed  merely  the  crest  of  a  hill,  being  recog- 


nizable as  a  mound  proper  to  no  one  inexperienced  in  mound 
burials." 

Prof.  Erwin  H.  Barbour,  State  Geologist  of  Nebraska,  says  in 
the  same  magazine  that  he  is  convinced  by  a  careful  examination 
that  the  earlier  skeletons  found  by  Mr.  Gilder  represent  no  burial- 
place,  but  are  geological  fossils  deposited  with  the  clay  stratum  in 
which  they  lie.  If  this  be  true  they  are  of  great  age,  perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  years,  and  are  relics  of  the  man  of  the  glacial 
period.     Says  Professor  Barbour: 

"  From  the  geologist" s  standpoint,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility 
that  these  bone  fragments  were  ever  buried  by  human  hands.  In- 
stead, the  bones  were  doubtless  deposited  with  the  loess,  the  age 
of  which  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thou- 
sand years  or  more,  and  are  as  ancient  as  that  formation 

"As  a  fitting  appellation,  the  name  'Nebraska  Loess  Man'  is 
proposed  for  this  ancient  type.  Severely  critical  and  impartial 
examinations,  made  again  on  November  16,  were  completely  con- 
firmatory of  the  above,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in  pro- 
nouncing this  Glacial  or  Loess  Man." 

In  any  event,  Professor  Barbour  thinks,  the  skulls  show  evi- 
dences of  a  very  early  stage  of  development,  and  may  well  prove 
to  belong  to  the  most  primitive  type  of  man  yet  found  in  America, 
altho  more  advanced  than  the  so-called  Neanderthal  man.  whose 
remains  were  found  in  Germany.  Prof.  Henry  B.  Ward  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska, 
who  also  contributes  an 
article  on  the  remains 
to  the  same  magazine, 
writes : 

"  All  in  all  the  skele- 
tons of  the  lower  layer 
show  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  primitive  types 
of  the  human  race.  In 
some  particulars  these 
primitive  characters 
agree  with  those  of  the 
Mound-Builders,  and  yet 
points  of  difference  are 
also  observable.  Com- 
pared with  the  tribes  of 
Indians  which  inhabited 
this  region  immediately 
before  the  coming  of  the 
Caucasian,  these  remains 
show  radical  differences. 
The  skulls  of  the  upper 
layer  are  very  likely  from 

Indian  tribes,  altho  they  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  inferior;, 
but  they  can  not,  without  undue  violence,  be  thrown  into  the  same 
group  with  those  of  the  lower  layer 

"The  teeth  in  the  jaw  are  ground  down  to  about  the  level  of  the 
gums,  and  even  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  ordinarily  not 
much  employed  in  mastication,  show  the  effects  of  hard  usage. 
The  broad  flat  crowns  of  the  teeth  slope  a  little  toward  the  outer 
margin  of  the  jaw,  yet  a  narrow  elevated  ridge  is  often  found  at 
this  edge  of  the  tooth.  Not  only  the  molars,  but  also  the  canines 
and  incisors,  so  far  as  present,  manifest  this  same  appearance  of 
extreme  wear,  and  show  only  the  dentine  on  their  upper  surface, 
with  but  a  marginal  line  of  enamel  seen  in  profile.  This  featnre 
appears  in  all  the  jaws  in  the  collection,  and  indicates  unmistaka- 
bly reliance  upon  a  diet  of  roots,  grains,  or  other  hard  food  mate- 
rials. I  have  never  seen  a  skull  which  suggested  the  condition 
found  in  the  teeth  of  this  series." 


( '"iirtesy  of  "  Putnam's  Magazine." 
TOP    VIEW     OF     THREE    PRIMITIVE     HUMAN 
SKULLS. 


To  Investigate  the  Chemical  Effect  of  Drugs.— 

An  institution  whose  aim  is  to  investigate  the  chemical  action  of 
drugs  in  fighting  disease,  and  especially  to  find  substances  and 
compounds  that  bear  particular  relationships  to  special  organs, 
has  been  opened  in  Frankfort,  Germany.  This  institute  will 
aim  to  manufacture  substances  that  have  an  attraction  for 
certain  organs,  such  as  antitoxins.     An   address  by  Prof.  Paul 
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Ehrlich,  the  director  of  the  institute,  is  thus  abstracted,  in  part, 
in  The  Lancet  (London,  October  6).     Says  this  paper : 

"He  said  that  certain  substances  on  being  introduced  into  the 
living  organism  from  without  became  subsequently  distributed  in 
the  tissues  in  a  manner  which  permitted  inferences  to  be  drawn  as 
to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  several  organs.  For  instance, 
when  methylene  blue  was  injected  it  stained  the  peripheral  nerve- 
endings  blue  and  there  was  therefore  reason  to  suppose  that 
methylene  blue  stood  in  a  particular  relationship  to  the  nerve- 
endings.  This  was  exprest  by  saying  that  methylene  blue  was 
neurotropic.  Most  of  the  dyes  stained  several  tissues  and  were 
therefore  said  to  be  polytropic.  The  study  of  the  distribution  of 
such  substances  was  of  considerable  importance,  for  they  could 
only  exert  an  action  on  those  parts  of  the  organism  which  they 
were  able  to  reach  and  where  they  were  stored.  A  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  distribution  was  therefore  necessary  to  rational  thera- 
peutics. Drugs  to  which,  in  consequence  of  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, a  therapeutic  effect  was  attributed  would  be  useless  if 
they  could  not  reach  the  diseased  organ." 


PREPARATION   OF  OSTRICH-PLUMES. 

THOSE  who  think  that  the  "  ostrich-plume  "  of  commerce  is 
in  its  natural  condition,  as  it  was  plucked  from  the  breast 
of  the  bird,  have  much  to  learn.  The  manipulations  and  methods 
of  treatment  that  such  feathers  go  through  in  French  factories  are 
described  as  follows   by   Jacques  Boyer   in  La  Nature  (Paris). 
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MAKING    A    FEATHER    BOA. 


This  writer  tells  us  that  on  their  arrival  at  the  factory  the  crude 
plumes  are  first  roughly  cleaned  and  strung  by  their  quills.  They 
are  then  ready  to  be  soaped,  to  remove  the  adherent  grease  and 
foreign  matter,  which  is  done  in  a  rotating  wooden  drum.  Then, 
after  washing  and  rinsing  in  pure  water,  the  feathers  are  bleached 
or  colored.     He  says : 

"Feathers  naturally  black  or  gray  are  bleached  with  hydrogen 
peroxid,  and  then  become  pure  white.  They  are  kept  thus  or  else 
dipped  in  dyeing-vats.  Black  is  obtained  with  a  solution  of  Cam- 
peachy  wood,  the  other  shades  with  anilin  colors 

"  When  the  plumes  come  from  bleaching  or  coloring  they  are 
plunged  in  water  containing  starch,  then  dried  and  then  beaten  by 
hand  to  give  them  a  natural  appearance.  In  the  large  factories 
this  beating  is  done  by  means  of  the  'Magdeleine,'  a  large  drum 
on  which  are  fastened  the  plumes,  which  strike  on  the  edge  of  a 
table  as  it  rotates.  This  device  is  named  from  the  first  woman 
who  operated  it  in  the  old  firm  of  Viol  &  Duflot  at  Nogent-sur- 
Marne.  Both  French  and  foreign  feather-makers  have  now 
adopted  it. 

"  The  plumes  then  pass  to  the  room  where  they  are  peeled  or 
stript.  The  horny  matter  of  the  stem  is  removed  so  that  several 
plumes  may  be  sewed  together." 

Each  feather  used  by  a  milliner  is  thus  really  composed  of  divers 
bits  or  pieces  skilfully  combined  to  form  a  compact  whole.  As  it 
is  required  in  commerce  that  the  plumes  should  be  nearly  of  the 
same  length,  each  worker  has  before  her  a  graduated  wooden 
plank  and  she  sews  the  feathers  on  an  artificial  stem  until  the  de- 
sired length  is  reached.  The  plumes,  having  been  colored,  dried, 
and  sewed,  are  found  to  be  disordered  by  so  many  manipulations, 
so  the  workers  hold  them  to  a  jet  of  steam  which  causes  them  to 
assume  their  normal  appearance. 


"  Finally,  after  its  passage  through  the  steam,  the  feather  under- 
goes a  final  toilet— a  scraping  between  a  knife-edge  and  the  thumb. 
This  operation,  which  would  appear  so  simple,  demands  skilful 
manipulation,  which 
is  acquired  only  by 
long  practise  and  in- 
terested attention. 
The  ostrich-plumes 
are  then  ready  for 
the  milliner  and 
dressmaker. 

"  But  nowadays 
the  feathers  are  used 
for  other  purposes 
than  for  trimming 
hats  and  dresses. 
Boas  and  stoles  are 
also  made  of  them, 
according  to  the 
fashion  of  several 
years  past.  For  the 
boas,  the  first  opera- 
tions   are    identical 

with  those  described  above,  except  that  the  plumes  are  sewed  to- 
gether flat,  and  continuously,  to  a  length  of  i  to  2^4  meters  [3  to  8 
feet].  After  assembling  them  thus,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
central  cord  is  attached  to  a  wheel.  Then  one  assistant  turns 
the  handle  while  another  keeps  the  other  end  of  the  string  taut. 
The  boa  is  thus  made  by  twisting.  As  for  stoles,  they  are  com- 
posed of  several  small  narrow  boas  fastened  side  by  side. 

"We  should  note  in  closing  that  'aigrettes'  are  very  similar  to 
ostrich-plumes.  They  are  furnished  by  a  species  of  bird  akin  to 
the  herons  and  living  in  tropical  regions,  especially  in  South 
America.  The  workers  mount  them  simply  on  a  stem  of  iron 
wire,  such  as  is  used  commonly  by  milliners.  The  best  aigrettes 
.  .  .  when  well  curved  and  of  a  pure  white,  are  worth  as  much  as 
$364  a  pound,  that  is,  more  than  their  weight  in  gold." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MAI.DELEINL. 


Dangerous  Stairways.— A  stairway  that  is  neither  de- 
cayed nor  dark  may  still,  it  appears,  be  dangerous  to  health,  sim- 
ply because  its  steps  are  not  uniform  with  those  of  other  stair- 
ways. Such  lack  of  uniformity  results  in  many  accidents,  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  November  17).  He 
urges  that  all  steps  should  be  standardized.     To  quote  : 

"  A  system  of  standards  is  the  order  of  modern  life,  and  in  many 
directions  standards  are  convenient  if  not,  in  some  cases,  indis- 
pensable. We  have, 
for  instance,  stand- 
ard gages  for  rail- 
ways and  tramways, 
standard  threads  for 
various  screws, 
standard  sizes  for 
boots,  shoes,  and 
gloves,  standard 
qualities  for  articles 
of  food,  standard 
weights  and  meas- 
ures, coinage,  and 
so  on.  But  there 
are  still  some  direc- 
tions in  which  the 
need  of  a  standard 
is  not  only  indicated, 
but  is  urgent.  The 
desirability,  for  ex- 
ample, of  standard- 
izing the  steps  of  all 
staircases  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  so  often 
a  fall  on  the  stair- 
case is  due  to  the  irregularity  in  the  height  of  the  steps.  A 
common  cause  of  accident  on  the  staircase  is  the  kicking  of 
the  edge  of  a  stair  when  ascending.  In  descending,  also,  an 
irregularity    in    one    step    may    easily    upset     the     equilibrium 
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of  a  person.  To  the  aged  and  inrirm  the  descent  of  an  irreg- 
ularly stept  staircase  is  a  source  of  terror.  Yet  how  many 
staircases  are  constructed  absolutely  alike  as  regards  the  height 


It  is  not  apparent,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  just  how  this  plan 
can  be  brought  about,  since  present  systems  employ  much  com- 
plicated apparatus;  but  he  believes  that  the  problem  might  be 
solved  by  a  small  transmitter  on  a  table,  driven  by  a  noiseless 
motor,  and  not  particularly  noticeable  to  the  ordinary  eye.  He 
concludes : 

"  This  might  be  sensitive  enough  to  transmit  clearly  words 
spoken  some  distance  from  it.  The  receiving  device  would,  of 
course,  be  carried  by  the  afflicted  person.  Or  we  may  go  still  fur- 
ther and  imagine  a  small  transmitter  carried  in  the  vest  pocket, 
which  transmits  to  the  ear  sounds  which  it  receives.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  a  great  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  such  a 
desirable  device  is  to  be  had,  but  that  there  would  be  a  field  for 
it  no  one  will  question." 


THE    MARCH    OF   THE   SALTON    SEA. 

of  the  steps?  We  should  say  very  few  i  and  not  only  is  there  lit- 
tle uniformity  existing  between  different  staircases,  but  the  steps 
themselves  in  the  same  staircase  are  often  irregular.  Staircases 
and  the  steps  in  them  should  be  standardized;  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  height  and  breadth,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  there 
should  be  room  enough  on  the  step  to 
accommodate  the  whole  foot  from  toe  to 
heel,  so  that  there  is  no  undue  call  on  the 
energies  when  ascending,  as  by  going  on 
tip-toe,  so  to  speak,  or  any  feeling  of  in- 
security when  descending  by  reason  of 
there  only  being  room  for  the  heel.  Se- 
rious falls  on  staircases  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  a  common  cause  of  such  acci- 
dents is  the  fact  that  staircases  are  not 
standardized.  Even  in  dark  places  the 
staircase,  if  standardized,  would  be  more 
safely  negotiated  than  steps  placed  without 
any  regard  to  uniformity.  The  perils  of 
an  ordinary  ladder  would  be  enotmonsly 
increased  if  the  rungs  were  placed  at  ir- 
irregular  intervals." 


TO  MAKE  THE  DEAF  HEAR  BY 
WIRELESS  TELEPHONE. 

r^YER   since  wireless    telegraphy    be- 

-l— '  came  a  practical  system,  the  pos- 
sibility of  adapting  a  similar  method  to 
telephony  has  been  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, but  only  recently  have  plans  which 
seem  to  offer  solutions  been  suggested. 
These,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review 
(New  York.  December  29),  have  well  advanced  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  messages  have  been  transmitted  more  than 
twenty  miles.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Interest  has  naturally  been  renewed  in  the  subject,  and  there 
is  one  phase  of  it  which  is  particularly  attractive.  A  letter  has 
been  received  asking  us  what  are  the  possibilities  of  adapting  a 
wireless  telephone  system  to  help  the  deaf.  The  microphone  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  this  way.  but  it  has  several  serious  dis- 
advantages. One  of  these  is  the  cord  attachment  between  the 
transmitter  and  the  receiver.  Another,  which  is  really  more  seri- 
ous than  at  first  sight  would  appear,  is  the  necessity  for  the  person 
to  whom  the  deaf  one  talks  to  speak  into  a  telephone  instrument. 
This  is  really  a  hindrance  to  conversation  It  is  embarrassing  and 
requires  a  good  deal  of  practise  before  one  can  do  it  easily.  Our 
correspondent  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  one  of 
the  wireless  systems,  thus  doing  away  with  the  cord  and  making 
the  movements  of  the  deaf  person  as  independent  as  those  of  one 
wearing  eye-glasses.  This  one  step  alone  would  be  a  great  help* 
but  if.  further,  the  transmitter  could  be  constructed  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  one  to  speak  directly  into  it.  conversation  would 
be  much  easier  and  the  serious  disability  of  the  deaf  largely 
removed." 


THE    ENTIRE   RIVER    FLOWING    INTO   THE    CANAL, 
LEAVING    ITS    OWN    CHANNEL   DRY. 

This   diagram  shows  the  location  of  the  different 
endeavors  to  turn  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 


POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE   SALTON    SEA. 

\  LL  attempts  to  control  the  Colorado  River  having  failed  up 
**•  to  date, it  is  well  to  look  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  in 
the  face,  and  to  inquire  just  what  kind  of  an  inland  sea  we  are 
likely  to  have  in  the  Colorado  Desert.  This  is  done  by  Charles 
Alma  Byers,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  writes  thus  of  it  in  The 

Popular    Science    Monthly    (New    York, 
January) : 

"  This  sea  would  extend  from  Volcano 
Lake  in  Mexico  to  a  point  a  few  miles 
north  of  Indio,  Cal.,  and  would  spread 
over  an  area  of  1,700  square  miles,  with 
a  maximum  depth  of  280  feet.  It  would 
be  fed  by  an  irrigation  canal  intersecting 
the  Colorado  River  near  Yuma,  Ariz.,' 
and  its  overflow  would  be  carried  into 
the  Gulf  of  California  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  same  river.  It  would  submerge 
many  acres  of  irrigated  and  irrigable  land, 
about  a  dozen  fair-sized  towns  of  more  or 
less  importance,  several  miles  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  number 
of  rich  deposits  of  valuable  minerals. 
And  the  ability  to  create  such  a  sea  or  lake 
lies  simply  in  abandoning  the  present 
effort  to  regain  control  over  this  irrigation 
system. 

"  Dealing  still  further  with  possibilities 
of  this  nature,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  feed-canal  of  this  inland  sea  could  be 
widened  and  dredged  ;  and  thereby  could 
be  created  a  channel  sufficient  in  dimen- 
sions for  the  entry  of  boats  from  the 
Gulf.     This  would   make   it   possible  for 

coast  steamers  to  ply  between  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  a 

lake  port  that  might  be  established  near  the  present  site  of  the 

town  of  Indio,  at  the  foot 

of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 

Sierra   Madre    Mountains, 

and  with  a  latitude  almost 

parallel    with    the    city    of 

Los    Angeles.     It    is    true 

that  if  the  effort  now  being 

made     to     regain     control 

over  this  rebellious  system 

of     irrigation     should     be 

abandoned  to-day,  and  na- 
ture be  permitted  to  reign 

supreme    and  unaided    by 

man,   it    would    be    several 

years  before  the  Colorado 

River  could  possibly  com- 
plete  the   creation   of    the 

lake;    but    since    all     this 

territory    lies   beneath    the 

level  of  the  sea    it  is  even         the  irrigation  canal  that  startm. 

icveiui   uie  sea,  u  is  e\  en      THE  flow  OF  THE  river  into  imperial 

possible  for    engineers    to      valley,  forming  the  salton  sea, 
change    the   course    of    the       Showing  location  of  different  canal  intakes. 
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COLORADO    KIVKK    POURING    IN    AT    THE   "CUT. 

lower  part  of  the  river,  so  that  it  would  carry  water  from 
t!ie  Gulf  of  California  to  assist  in  the  lake's  completion.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  is  no 
probability  at  present  of  such  a  series  of  possibilities  being  per- 
mitted to  materialize.  In  the  light  of  present  considerations, 
the  value  of  the  land  and  its  products  far  outweighs  the  possible 
benefits  of  such  a  lake  and  in- 
land port.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  matter  worthy  of  consider- 
ation  

"To  fill  this  sunken  area  with 
water  from  the  Colorado  River 
would  require  many  years. 
The  average  flow  of  the  river 
during  a  year  is  said  to  be  about 
15,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  entire  amount  conveyed 
into  the  lake  would  be  subject 
to  a  very  great  shrinkage  from 
evaporation,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  this  loss  would  become 
so  great  after  the  lake  had  spread 
over  a  certain  area  as  to  equal 
the  inflow  from  the  river,  altho 
such  is  hardly  probable.  In 
any  case,  all  attempted  com- 
putations of  such  nature  would 
necessarily  be    very   inaccurate,  and  may    as   well    be   omitted." 

The    accompanying    illustrations    are   from    George   Wharton 
James's  new  work  on  "The  Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert." 


I'HH    DRY    BED    UK    THE  COLORADO  RIVI    R    JUST  BELOW  THE   "CUT." 


THE  MOON'S  VOLCANOES  AND  THE  EARTH'S 

COMPARED. 

THE  study  of  lunar  volcanoes  by  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  made  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  Har- 
vard, has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  final  re- 
sults, which  have  just  been  published  in  a  quarto  volume,  are 
discust  in  Popular  Astronomy  (January).  In  1905  Professor 
Pickering  visited  Hawaii,  and  studied  the  crater  formations  mi- 
nutely, comparing  them  with  those  of  the  moon  which  are  best 
known  to  astronomers  at  the  present  time.  Says  the  writer,  in 
the  book  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  : 

"  The  lunar  surface  presents  such  a  strong  contrast  to  the  more 
thickly  populated  portions  of  the  earth  that  little  resemblance  be- 
tween them  can  be  traced.  It  has  therefore  naturally  proved  very 
difficult  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  many  of  the  features 
of  our  satellite.  Even  those  of  our  volcanic  regions  which  have 
been  most  extensively  studied  show  little  analogy  to  the  moon. 
There  are  other  regions,  however,  notably  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, where  an  entirely  different  class  of  volcanic  phenomena  are 
exhibited.  These  it  is  now  found  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in 
some  respects  to  what  we  find  on  our  satellite.  Altho  the  Hawaiian 
craters  are  mostly  extinct  or  at  present  inactive,  yet  they  are  the 
only  ones  known  of  this  type  exhibiting  any  activity  at  all. 


"  In  Hawaii  a  considerable  number  of  the  craters  are  of  the  en- 
gulfment  type,  as  distinguished  from  the  explosive  type  so  well 
developed  in  Southern  Europe.  In  the  latter  class  a  high  trun- 
cated cone  is  built  up  by  mild  eruptions  of  steam  and  cinders, 
sometimes  alternating  with  lava.  At  long  intervals  violent  explo- 
sions occur,  which  sometimes  blow  away  large  portions  of  the 
summit,  thus  entirely  changing  the  shape  of  the  mountain:  noth- 
ing whatever  of  this  sort  is  found  on  the  moon.  In  volcanoes  of 
the  engulfment  type,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  little  steam 
is  evolved,  often  there  is  no  exterior  cone,  and  the  craters  enlarge 
quietly  by  the  cracking  off  and  falling  in  ot  their  walls." 

The  lunar  crater  specially  studied  by  Professor  Pickering  is 
that  known  to  astronomers  as  Eratosthenes.  He  devoted  the 
summer  of  190.4  to  work  on  this  subject  at  the  Lowe  Observa- 
tory, Echo  Mountain,  California.  Says  his  reviewer  in  Popular 
Astronomy  : 

"His  observations  of  the  fine  cracks  which  seam  its  interior 
showed  that  as  the  sun  rose  these  cracks  broadened  into  so-called 
'canals.'  Professor  Pickering  thinks  these  cracks  give  out  water- 
vapor  which  produces  enough  vegetation  along  their  sides  to  make 
these  canals. 

"In  comparing  them  with  the  Martian  canals  they  appear  to 
be  much  smaller,  remembering  that  one  on  Mars  reaches  the 
enormous  length  of  3.500  miles.     If  they  are  produced  naturally 

the  surface  of  the  planet  must  be 
cracked  in  many  places. 

"It  is  generally  thought  that 
terrestrial  volcanoes  lie  along 
subterranean  cracks  that  do  not 
reach  the  surface.  The  volca- 
noes of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes  lie  along  a  straight 
crack  reaching  from  Southern 
Peru  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  2.500 
miles  in  length.  The  volcanoes 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  lie  along 
a  curved  crack  'equally  long. 
Since  other  shorter  lines  of  vol- 
canoes are  very  numerous  upon 
the  earth,  and  since  countless 
others  existed  in  former  times, 
the  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust 
must  be  exceedingly  numerous. 
Every  dike  and  mineral  vein  in- 
deed bears  witness  to  this  fact. 
There  is  no  reason  why  terrestrial  cracks  should  not  be  as 
numerous  as  those  upon  the  moon.  In  the  case  of  the  earth 
they  have  usually  been  closed,  sometimes  by  liquid  matter  from 
below,  and  sometimes  by  surface  denudation.  There  is  one 
crack,  however,  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  various  places  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  Western  Africa,  and.  stretching  from  the  Dead 


1  111-.  ALAMO  RIVER  CONVEYING  THE  OVERFLOW    \Y.\  I  ER  OK  THE  COLORADO 
TO  THE  SALTON    SEA.     THE   SEA    IS    TWO   DAYS   DISTANT. 

Sea  to  Lake  Nyassa,  reaches  the  enormous  length  of  3.500  miles. 
The  longest  known  crack  upon  the  moon,  that  oi  Sirsalis.  meas- 
ures about  400  miles. 

"  It   does   not   necessarilv   follow,    however,    even    if    both    the 
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Martian  and  lunar  canals  are  due  to  vegetation,  that  the  vegeta- 
tion is  watered  in  the  same  manner." 


J 


BUILDING   AN    UNDERGROUND   STATION 
ABOVE   GROUND. 

SOME  of  the  stations  for  the  new  underground  line  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  in  Paris  are  in  process  of  construction 
above  the  ground-level.  When  the  main  features  are  completed 
the  whole  mass  of  steel  and  concrete,  weighing  many  thousands 
of  tons,  will  be  sunk  into  place.  The  method  is  described  in  La 
Nature  (Paris)  by.E.  de  Loyselles,  who  writes: 

"The  plans  for  crossing  the  Seine  included  .  .  .  the  establish- 
ment of  two  stations,  one  at  the  Flower-Market,  the  other  at  Place 
St.-Michel.  As  these  must  rest  in  a  soil  soaked  with  water,  they 
can  neither  be  built  nor  formed  like  ordinary  stations.  By  reason 
of  their  great  dimensions  the  use  of  a  tunneling-shield  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  use  of  caissons  to  be 
sunk  vertically.  Probably  our  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the 
use  of  this  device,  which   is  so  frequently  employed.  .   .  .  The 
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GREAT  CKNTKAL   CAISSON    OF    THE    PLACE   ST.-M1CHLL    STATION,  PARIS. 

caissons  used  for  crossing  the  two  arms  of  the  Seine  and  for  the 
City  and  St.-  Michel  stations  are  characterized  by  intimate  con- 
nections with  the  work  that  they  enclose  and  that  must  be  slowly 
buried  until  it  disappears  with  them  either  beneath  the  water  or 
under  the  ground." 

Plach  of  the  stations  in  question,  we  are  told,  is  built  on  a  curve 
and  is  composed  of  three  caissons,  one  in  the  center,  containing 
the  station  proper,  and  at  each  end  an  elliptical  chamber  between 
the  station  and  the  underground  line  containing  the  ticket-office, 
stairways,  and  elevators.  The  great  central  caisson  is  of  semi- 
cylindrical  form.  Its  metal  frame  is  formed  by  transverse  mem- 
bers shaped  like  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  the  walls  are  of  steel  plates 
one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  riveted  to  the  exterior  framework  and 
lined  with  white  enameled  tiles.  Around  this  interior  envelop 
will  be  cast  a  mass  of  concrete  3  feet  3  inches  thick  at  the  crown 
and  6l/2  feet  at  the  spring  of  the  vault.     We  read  further : 

"The  working  chamber  of  this  central  caisson  is 6 feet  high  and 
divided  along  its  length  by  a  central  partition  into  two  separate 
spaces  each  communicating  with  four  vertical  shafts.     Thus  the 


descent  of  this  huge  mass  of  18,000  tons,  which  the  inequality  of 
resistance  of  the  ground  renders  susceptible  to  errors  in  level  or 
verticality,  is  effected  with  greater  regularity.  After  sinking, 
when  the  caisson  shall  have  reached  its  definite  position  it  will  be 

about  50  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground 

"To  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  interior  space  of  the 
caissons  during  sinking,  the  sections  reserved  for  the  passage  of 
the  line  are  closed  by 'stoppers' — stout,  removable  shutters  of 
metal  or  wood,  which,  after  the  three  caissons  have  been  sunk  and 
connected,  will  be  removed  to  make  the  tunnel  continuous.  The 
end  caissons,  in  fact,  are  separated  from  the  central  one  by  inter- 
vals of  about  5  feet,  purposely  reserved  to  make  up  for  irregulari- 
ties of  motion  in  sinking,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  from  shock  or 
contact.  To  unite  the  caissons  at  these  joints  a  very  ingenious 
process  has  been  devised.  .  .  .  The  riveting  of  all  the  metal- 
work  has  been  done  with  pneumatic  hammers  of  the  American 
pattern."—  Translation  wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Is  There  an  American  Type?— The  existence  of  an 
American  type  is  denied  by  R.  G.  Lindsay,  of  the  British  Embassy 
at  Washington,  in  a  recent  report  on  alien  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  published  as  a  Blue  Book  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lindsay,  who  characterizes  the  peopling  of  this  coun- 
try by  immigration  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of 
population  to  be  met  with  in  history,"  says  on  this  point : 

"  It  must  take  many  generations  before  Americans  are  physio- 
logically differentiated  from  Europeans  as  much,  for  example,  as 
the  French  are  from  the  Germans.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  American  type,  and  even  if  in  the  towns  of  Europe  it  is  possi- 
ble to  point  out  a  tourist  as  an  American,  recognition  is  effected 
by  mere  outward  marks,  such  as  the  style  of  dress." 

With  this  opinion  The  British  Medical  Journal  announces  de- 
cided disagreement,  which  it  sets  forth  in  terms  complimentary  to 
the  physical  development  of  Americans.     Says  this  paper: 

"In  illustration  we  would  draw  Mr.  Lindsay's  attention  to  the 
photographs  of  college  football  and  baseball  teams  in  many  of  the 
American  magazines,  which  exhibit  a  very  well-marked  and,  it 
may  be  added,  a  very  fine  type.  What  has  become  of  the  con- 
ventional Uncle  Sam,  the  long,  loose-limbed  creature  of  Putich 
cartoons,  we  know  not.  The  American  of  to-day  presents  a  firm, 
square  jaw,  broad  brow,  and  clear,  keen  eye,  which  together  usu- 
ally render  the  recognition  of  his  nationality  a  matter  of  no  very 
great  difficulty." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  adoption  of  the  name  'radio-telegraphy,'  by  the  international  wire- 
less telegraph  conference,  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  some  hybrid  term  for  desig- 
nating messages  transmitted  in  this  way,"  says  The  Electrical  Review  (New 
York,  December  15).  "The  expression  'radio-telegram'  is  certainly  clumsy, 
and  some  such  term  as  'radiograph'  will,  no  doubt,  be  suggested,  altho 
•this  is  not  only  etymologically  incorrect,  but  offensive  to  the  ear.  Here  is  a 
need  for  a  new  word  and  an  opportunity  for  the  services  of  an  expert  word- 
maker." 

"The  number  of  fires  in  American  cotton  cargoes  reported  in  the  past  week 
or  two  almost  reminds  one  of  old  times,"  says  Shipping  Illustrated  (New  York, 
December  15),  "excepting  that  the  steamers  which  handle  the  staple  nowa- 
days are  generally  well  able  to  cope  with  the  combustion,  and  the  damage  is 
mainly  to  the  cotton  itself.  It  was  thought  that  with  the  improved  style  of 
more  closely  compressed  bales,  the  danger  of  fire  in  American  cotton  had  been 
largely  overcome,  but  so  long  as  carelessness  prevails  in  permitting  sparks 
from  tugs  or  pipes  to  lodge  in  the  bales,  or  greasy  rags  left  to  generate  sponta- 
neous combustion,  so  long  will  the  causes  of  fire  continue." 

"Lake  Michigan  is  to  be  extended  forty  miles  inland  from  Chicago,"  says 
The  Railway  Age  (Chicago,  December  21),  "and  lake  vessels  will  unload  coal, 
ore,  and  merchandise  at  the  mills  and  warehouses  of  Joliet,  when  the  trustees  of 
the  Chicago  drainage-canal  have  carried  out  their  plans  for  a  two-mile  extension 
of  the  great  artificial  waterway.  These  plans  include  both  the  establishment 
of  a  40,000-horse-power  plant,  utilizing  the  water  from  the  lake,  and  also  the 
construction  of  an  inland  harbor  into  which  vessels  may  float  from  the  ship 
canal  with  its  depth  of  26  feet  and  its  average  width  of  200  feet.  The  project 
— thus,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  to  secure  revenue  from  the  550,000,000 
channel,  constructed  only  as  a  sewer  for  the  city  of  Chicago — is  entirely  feasible, 
and  its  accomplishment  doubtless  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  many 
industries  along  the  40-mile  canal,  which  many  believe  is  to  form  pjirt  of  a  deep 
waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf.  The  half-dozen  railways  which 
have  built  up  a  thriving  manufacturing  city  at  Joliet  may  not  rejoice  at  having 
lake  competition,  but  they  will  continue  to  do  business." 
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believes  -as  I  sincerely  trust  that  every  one  of  us  does — that  he  is 
right,  and  the  other  is  wrong." 


PROGRESSIVE   HERESY   A    DELUSION  OF 
MODERN    DOUBT. 

THE  belief  in  the  progressive  correction  of  the  Christian  church 
at  the  hands  of  heretics  is  dubbed  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
one  of  the  "modern  delusions  of  doubt."  This  pronouncement 
occurred  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  City  Temple,  London,  by 
that  redoubtable  free  lance  in  the  field  of  modern  ideas.  A  report 
of  his  words  in  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London)  represents 
him  as  "  supposing  "  that  "nothing  in  the  world  has  been  more 
powerful  as  an  attack  upon  the  Christian  church  than  the  vague 
idea  people  have  that  all  the  heretics  one  after  another  have  eddied 
age  after  age  to  the  attack  on  the  Christian  church."  The  gen- 
eral idea  is,  so  Mr.  Chesterton  declares,  "  that  in  the  center,  after 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  there  was  a  very  corrupt  and  wicked 
Christian  church,  and  that  age  after  age  very  good  heretics  got  up 
and  complained  of  it,  and  said,  'You  are  wrong  here.'  Then  that 
heretic  handed  on  the  torch  to  the  next  heretic."  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's idea  is  plainly  that  the  heretics  have  by  no  means  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  sides  in  the  arguments  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  church  and  its  heretical  critics.     He  says: 

"  If  I  know  anything  whatever  of  human  history  you  may  take 
it  from  me  that  that  idea  of  the  progressive  correction  of  the 
Christian  church  is  totally  false.  I  do  not  say  that  now  and  again 
a  heretic  may  not  have  said  something  that  was  very  valuable  to 
the  Christian  church,  but  I  say  that  it  is  false  that  upon  the  whole 
the  Christian  church  was  wrong  and  the  heretics  right  as  the  ages 
went  on.  About  half  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  church  since 
it  has  existed  in  this  world  have  been  directed  to  restraining  relig- 
ious fanaticism,  but  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  dangers  are  all 
on  the  side  of  materialism.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian 
church  the  whole  danger  was  on  the  o'her  side.  People  wanted 
to  fast  and  hurt  themselves.  Of  course,  it  was  a  profound  psy- 
chological and  spiritual  reaction  from  the  self-indulgence  of  the 
pagan  world.  One  of  the  popes  had  to  issue  an  edict  against 
martyrdom,  because  Christians  were  valuing  their  physical  lives 
too  lightly.  The  extreme  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
had  to  be  repressed  in  early  Christian  times.  Christianity  stood 
upon  the  whole  for  a  resistance  to  fanaticism." 

It  is  not  true,  he  asserts,  that  "  there  has  been  a  steady,  definite 
attack  upon  Christianity  by  heretics,"  neither  is  it  true  that  "one 
heretic  or  one  attacker  of  Christianity  would  have  so  understood 
another  from  age  to  age."     He  continues: 

"  Professor  Huxley  would  regard  the  heretic  as  a  particularly 
objectionable  Christian,  and  the  heretic  would  regard  him  as  an 
unnecessarily  orthodox  Catholic.  The  differences  between  Tom 
Paine  and  Huxley  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  difference 
between  St.  Augustine  and,  say,  myself.  In  the  very  act  of  ques- 
tioning the  main  theories  of  Christianity,  Huxley,  who  was  by  far 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  respect  of 
really  expressing  with  a  fine  moral  seriousness  his  own  ideas,  had 
already  begun  to  question  the  main  theories  upon  which  all  anti- 
Christianity  rests.  The  Huxley  who  said  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  Huxley 
who  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  political  rights  of  man. 
If  he  had  said  the  latter  to  Tom  Paine,  the  author  of  'The  Rights 
of  Man  '  would  have  retorted,  'Go  and  boil  yourself  ! ' 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  many  arguments  against  Christianity. 
Like  all  sane  people  I  was  an  atheist  about  the  age  of  twelve. 
Like  all  thinking  people,  I  got  my  free-thought  over  very  early. 
I  heard  so  many  arguments  against  Christianity  that  they  over- 
lapped and  answered  one  another.  I  think  that  the  main  part  of 
.  the  attack  on  Christianity  reposes,  first,  upon  definite  historical 
mistakes  ;  secondly,  upon  illogical  deductions;  thirdly,  upon  mis- 
interpretations of  the  whole  psychology  of  man.  When  you  have 
really  exhausted  all  those  three  things  you  will  find  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  left  of  the  attack  on  Christianity,  or  rather,  that 
what  is  left  is  the  reasonable  thread  of  difference  which  must  al- 
ways lie  between  the  opinion  of  one  man  and  another,  when  each 


THE  POPE'S    POSITION    REGARDING   TEM- 
PORAL   POWER. 

r  I  "'HE  temporal  power  is  regarded  by  the  present  Pontiff  not  as 
*~  a  thing  to  be  fought  for.  but  rather  as  a  principle  to  be  main- 
tained. In  these  words  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Philadelphia, 
January),  a  Catholic  organ  for  the  clergy,  without  posing  as  an 
authorized  interpreter  of  what  PiusX.  intends,  answers  an  inquirer 
who  asks  whether  the  Pope  has  "recognized  the  principle  that  the 
papal  temporal  power  is  a  matter  of  past  history  and  unnecessary 
to  the  government  of  the  church."  The  Pope,  declares  this  Re- 
view, has  never  exprest  the  wish  to  reverse  the  policy  or  shown 
that  he  disapproves  of  the  principles  of  his  predecessors  in  re- 
spect to  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  His  utterances  re- 
specting the  duties  and  purpose  of  his  government  have,  however, 
emphasized  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  office.  In  action,  likewise, 
he  has  refrained  from  participation  other  than  in  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  faithful.  Even  in  the  case  of  Prance,  says  The  Re- 
view, Pius  X.  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  say  to  the  Government 
of  that  country:  "Let  the  religion  of  your  people,  over  which  I 
am  appointed  guardian,  alone.  I  can  not  connive  at  your  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  worship  exercised  without  violation 
of  just  individual  or  corporate  rights."     We  read  further  : 

"To  any  person,  not  biased,  the  attitude  of  the  present  Pope 
toward  all  temporal  concerns  is  that  they  are  of  second  interest; 
that  they  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  the  church's  immediate  aim, 
albeit  the  pursuit  of  that  aim  requires  the  use  of  temporal  means. 
The  invariable  answer,  therefore,  that  has  been  given— practically 
— by  Pius  X.  to  those  who  have  sought  to  force  upon  him  ques- 
tions of  a  political  nature,  is:  'Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.*  The  most 
striking  instance  of  this  attitude,  as  lately  reported,  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  dis- 
pute over  the  right  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  Polish 
language,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Prussian  Government,  which 
sees  in  the  unnecessary  use  of  a  foreign  idiom  under  existing 
political  conditions  the  danger  of  disloyalty  and  revolution  to  the 
recognized  civil  authority.  The  archbishop  believed  the  law  de- 
manding that  children  in  school  be  taught  only  in  the  recognized 
language  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  unjust,  and  he  publicly  sanc- 
tioned its  disregard.  Rome  was  appealed  to,  and  the  answer  after 
mature  deliberation  was  that  the  choice  of  idiom,  where  the  im- 
parting of  religious  doctrine  was  not  hindered  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  one,  as  obtains  in  the  case  of  children  who  understand  both 
German  and  Polish,  belonged  to  the  political  or  civil  domain  in 
which  the  church  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  interfere. 

"As  regards  his  attitude  in  reference  to  Italian  affairs,  or  as  head 
of  a  politically  independent  I  talian  Power  represented  at  the  courts 
of  foreign  nations,  Pius  X.  has  left  little  doubt  that  he  attaches 
comparatively  slight  importance  to  the  functions  of  papal  nuncios 
and  delegates  as  state  officials  who  used  to  receive  their  decora- 
tions and  cardinalitial  appointments  as  a  result  of  the  political 
services  actually  or  presumably  rendered  to  the  papal  government. 
Pius  X.  recognizes  apparently  no  such  prerogative  as  a  cardinal- 
itial post,  and  the  late  nuncio  at  Paris  was  the  first  to  be  told  that 
honors  which  the  Pope  dispensed  directly  were  intended  to  be  a 
recognition  of  personal  devotion  and  merit  to  the  service  of  the 
church  and  not  merely  traditional  rewards  for  having  filled  a 
prominent  position.  In  like  manner  the  Pope.  when,  alter  the 
recent  conclave,  he  forbade  any  cardinal  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  veto 
in  pontifical  elections,  made  it  clearly  understood  that  the  princes 
of  his  household  were  not  to  serve  as  flunkies  of  a  political  Power 
without  meeting  his  censure." 

Any  one,  continues  The  Review.  "  who  would  venture  to  inter- 
pret this  restriction  of  pontifical  rule  to  the  spiritual  domain  as 
authority  for  proclaiming  that  Pope  Tius  X.  disapproves  the  pro- 
test of  his  predecessors  against  the  violent  measures  of  the  Pied- 
montese  kings  during  the  last  two  generations,  would  meet  with 
no  less  reproof  than  if  he  asserted  that  the  Pontiff  wants  to  restore 
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the  temporal  rule  of  half-a-century  ago,  or  that  he  considers  the 
present  King  a  despoiler  and  guardian  of  unlawful  possessions." 
The  Review  concludes : 

"  That  was  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  censure  received  by  the 
cardinals  who  last  year  forgot  that  they  were  interpreting  a  politi- 
cal problem  and  attempting  to  give  it  a  premature  solution  by  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  a  political  representative  to  the  Quirinal. 
They  did  not  realize  that  such  a  solution  would  be — what  Pius  X. 
can  not  sanction — equivalent  at  this  date  to  an  ill-fitting  com- 
ment upon  the  just  policy  and  attitude  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors." 


REINCARNATION   AS   A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR 
SOCIALISM. 

SOCIALISM  is  in  the  air,  but  can  not  equalize  the  position  of 
all;  the  unfit  and  the  unsuccessful  still  remain  with  us.  There 
is  a  theory  which  alone  can  victoriously  cope  with  the  question 
and  realize  the  blighted  ideals  of  the  disappointed.  This  is  rein- 
carnation, says  Lady  Walburga  Paget  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  (London).  The  doctrine  of  reincarnation  is  one  of  the 
oldest  ideas  of  Oriental  mysticism  and  teaches  that  the  individual 
is  brought  to  perfection  by  successive  periods  of  existence  on  the 
earth.  Lady  Paget  observes  that  human  beings  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  "younger  "and  the  "older"  souls: 
the  former,  those  who  have  passed  through  few  incarnations, 
being  born  to  serve;  the  latter,  who  have  been  often  reincarnated, 
to  rule.  Unfortunately  each  in  this  world  does  not  always  have 
the  right  place  accorded  to  its  qualifications.     To  quote  : 

"The  ever-increasing  masses  of  those  who  study  reincarnation 
and  believe  in  it  know  that  every  soul,  when  it  has  to  reincarnate, 
asks  for,  accepts,  or  is  given  the  place  most  adapted  to  its  mental 
state  and  future  requirements  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Thus  a 
young  soul  which  has  only  lately  evolved  into  humanity  will  gen- 
erally be  placed  in  a  position  and  surroundings  in  which  its  igno- 
rance, its  lower  instincts,  and  unbridled  passions  can  not  work 
the  harm  they  would  in  a  high,  powerful,  and  responsible  situation. 
I  can  not  here  enter  far  into  these  complex  and  yet  so  wonderfully 
rational  and  clearly  defined  problems,  but  all  initiates,  serious 
theosophists,  and  spiritualists,  as  well  as  the  many  who  have  in- 
tuitions amounting  to  recollection  of  former  lives,  know  that  this 
is  the  rule,  tho  it  sometimes  happens  that  young,  unformed,  and 
inexperienced  souls  are  placed  in  positions  to  which  they  are 
absolutely  unequal,  and  that  high  and  noble  souls,  who  have  in 
many  lives,  through  fierce  trials,  eliminated  all  bad  instincts,  ap- 
pear in  the  humblest  situations  among  the  most  squalid  surround- 
ings. These  latter  are  souls  that  have  accepted  missions,  and 
they  work  by  leveling  up,  by  lifting  the  young  souls  that  surround 
them  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  duty,  content,  and  harmony." 

She  proceeds  to  discuss  the  point  that  "as  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  higher  social  sphere  we  see  that  there  are  a  great  many  souls 
not  fit  for  their  positions,"  and  remarks  that  the  consequence  of 
this  is  not  happiness  or  peace,  but  misery  and  ruin.  This  should 
teach  contentment  to  those  who  are  taught  by  Socialism  that  all 
men  have  equal  rights  to  an  equal  share  of  the  world's  best  things. 
Of  Socialism  she  remarks: 

"  It  can  not  become  a  state  of  things,  because  its  basis  forever 
shifts,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  to  mankind  if  it 
could  become  a  state,  as  it  would  mean  a  return  to  the  early  un- 
civilized beginnings  of  mankind.  It  would  mean  complete  stag- 
nation, a  paralysis  of  private  enterprise,  the  disappearance  of  pri- 
vate charity,  and  not  only  the  leveling  of  fortunes,  but  also  the 
sweeping  away  of  everything  beautiful,  high,  and  noble  ;  a  sordid 
existence  and  an  absolute  bar  to  advance  of  any  kind." 

The  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  instead  of  teaching  men  to  ex- 
pect to  obtain  a  higher  lot  and  greater  advantages  by  means  of 
legislation  or  violence,  tells  them  that  "individual  effort"  within 
their  own  sphere  is  alone  capable,  through  reincarnation,  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  one.     Thus  she  observes  : 


"When  the  theory  of  reincarnation  becomes  better  understood 
by  the  great  masses,  they  will  see  that  it  is  the  individual  effort 
alone  which  advances  the  soul,  so  that  in  another  life  it  can  take 
a  higher  place.  There  is  no  good  in  pushing  on  artificially  people 
into  positions  they  are  not  fit  or  ready  to  take,  and  which  they  can 
not  fill  with  dignity  to  themselves  or  profit  to  others,  while  in  some 
simpler  walk  of  life  they  might  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
effort,  and  adversity  would  have  strengthened  their  character  and 
developed  their  higher  qualities.  We  see  this  in  people  as  in 
nations,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  examples  when  decline 
and  corruption  set  in  because  prosperity  came  too  soon,  and  be- 
fore the  temper  and  the  character  of  the  individual  or  the  nation 
had  been  sufficiently  steeled  and  purified  by  effort  and  adversity. 
A  high  position  inadequately  filled  means  a  relapse  and  punish- 
ment in  future  incarnations." 

Individual  effort  in  even  the  lowest  walk  of  life  is  the  sole  means 
of  rising  in  the  world  in  a  real  sense.  It  is  odd  that  Lady  Paget 
here  simply  reiterates  the  simple  precept  of  the  English  Church 
Catechism,  "To  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to-place  me."     She  thus  enlarges  on  this  point: 

"  Socialism,  as  it  has  been  preached  for  some  time,  has  thrown 
weak  minds  off  their  balance.  The  question  is  not  in  what  posi- 
tion a  man  or  woman  is,  but  how  perfectly  they  fill  it.  A  milk- 
maid in  wooden  pattens  and  with  bare  arms,  who  understands  her 
business  and  does  her  duty  honestly  and  conscientiously,  is  far 
above  a  lady  who,  tho  she  may  be  a  great  one  in  name,  wastes  her 
time  in  doing  nothing.  The  one  will  arrive  to  perfection  in  her 
sphere  and  thus  attain  a  great  rise  in  a  future  existence,  while  the 
other  one  will  relapse  into  the  regions  from  which  she  emerged 
too  soon  into  a  life  in  which  she  mistook  ease  for  laziness  and 
wealth  for  luxury." 


PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHURCH 

TROUBLE. 

""HE  relations  between  the  French  Government  and  the 
'  Roman-Catholic  Church  involve  something  over  a  century 
of  more  or  less  troublous  history,  and  some  re'sume  of  these  rela- 
tions has  been  asked  for  by  our  readers.  A  statement  adequately 
and  impartially  presenting  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  journals  is  given  in  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian (Nashville),  and  we  make  the  following  citations  from  its 
account.  France,  it  is  pointed  out,  "  has  always  resisted  the 
claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal  power,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
always  been  a  Roman-Catholic  country,  nine-tenths  of  its  people 
being  reckoned  as  adherents  of  that  faith."  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789  religion  was  abolished  and  the  church  property 
confiscated.  "  In  1801,  through  the  famous  Concordat,  or  agree- 
ment concluded  between  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  Roman 
Catholicism  became  the  state  religion  of  France."     Further: 

"According  to  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  all  French  churches 
became  the  property  of  the  Government  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  assumed  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  clergy 
and  support  the  churches,  the  clergy  having  the  status  of  French 
civil  servants.  It  is  important  to  remember  also  that  by  this 
agreement  French  bishops  and  even  their  inferior  clergy  could 
be  appointed  only  by  the  approval  of  the  Government.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  thus  completely  under  state  control." 

The  sentiment  against  this  union  of  church  and  state  grew 
throughout  the  past  century,  with  increasing  friction  between  the 
two  parties.  In  1880  an  attempt,  only  partly  successful,  was 
made  to  expel  the  Jesuits  and  to  control  other  religious  orders  and 
organizations.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
state  has  gained  in  power  through  increasing  support  of  the 
French  masses,  and  has  been  able  to  suppress  or  bring  under  con- 
trol the  monastic  and  teaching  orders  and  has  taken  practically 
entire  charge  of  the  school  system.     To  quote  : 

"Little  by  little  the  sentiment  against  the  union  of  church  and 
state  grew  until,  in  December,  1905,  the  Senate  finally  adopted, 
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by  a  vote  of  181  to  102,  a  bill  which  provided  for  separation.  The 
design  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  Premier  Kouvier  at  the  time,  was 
to  affirm  the  neutrality  of  the  state  in  all  religious  matters  and  to 
guarantee  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  religious  faiths.  The  bill 
gave  one  year  during  which  the  churches  could  conform  to  its  re- 
quirements. During  this  year,  which  ended  December  11,  inven- 
tories of  all  church  property  were  taken  by  government  inspectors, 
in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  and  some  rioting,  and  all  was 
made  ready  for  the  transfer  of  property  as  provided  by  the  law. 

"  The  essential  features  of  the  law  are  that  the  state  will  no 
linger  provide  for  the  expenses  of  religious  services  and  salaries 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  all  property  shall  be  transferred  to  'associ- 
ations cultuelles,'  or  what  we  would  call  boards  of  trustees,  which 
shall  manage  the  property  in  accordance  with  certain  provisions 
of  the  law.  All  such  associations  are  made  answerable  to  the 
state  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trusts  committed  to  them, 
and,  in  short,  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  put  all  churches 
upon  somewhat  the  same  basis  as  is  recognized  in  this  country — 
as  voluntary  associations,  the  title  to  whose  property  is  vested  in 
boards  of  trustees  or  corporations  created  under  the  civil  law. 
The  law  provided  that  if  its  terms  were  not  complied  with  by 
December  11,  1906,  the  churches  should  be  closed  and  the  prop- 
erty confiscated  to  the  state." 

Some  months  ago  the  Pope  condemned  the  law  in  an  encyclical, 
but  gave  no  definite  instructions.  The  effect  of  his  pronounce- 
ment was  that  practically  no  effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
law;  and,  to  avoid  conflict,  the  Government  recently  announced 
that  regular  services  might  be  continued  for  another  year  if  the 
congregations  would  comply  with  the  law  of  1881  which  required 
a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  an  applica- 
tion to  the  police  for  permission  to  hold  services.  We  quote  in 
conclusion : 

"This  seemed  to  open  a  way  out  of  the  impending  conflict,  but 
three  days  before  the  Separation  law  was  to  go  into  effect  the 
Pope  issued  instructions  that  all  priests  and  church  wardens 
should  abstain  from  any  declaration  or  application  to  the  authori- 
ties. This  order  precipitated  a  crisis.  The  Pope's  encyclical  was 
considered  by  the  Government  as  indicating  that  he  assumed 
political  leadership  and  was  inciting  citizens  of  France  to  rebel 
against  the  laws  of  their  country.  On  December  n  Monsignore 
Montagnini,  secretary  of  the  papal  nunciature  at  Paris,  who  has 
represented  the  Vatican  at  the  French  capital  since  the  formal 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  two  years  ago,  was  arrested  and 
expelled  from  France,  on  the  charge  that  he  was  inciting  rebellion. 
Thus  France  and  the  Vatican  are  virtually  at  war  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  majority  of  French  Catholics  do  not  approve  of 
the  Pope's  attitude  and  that  the  law  will  be  enforced." 

The  Freeman's  Journal  (Cath.,  New  York)  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  church  property  now  seized  by  the  French  Government 
includes  not  only  the  churches  confiscated  during  the  French 
Revolution,  but  $100,000,000  worth  of  colleges,  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  homes  for  the  poor,  etc.,  "provided  by  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  people "  since  that  time,  to  which  the  state  can 
make  no  shadow  of  legal  claim.  It  condemns  the  fact  that  "  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  thousand  religious,  convicted  of  no 
crime  and  without  trial,"  have  been  "  turned  out  into  the  highway 
as  so  many  cattle,  with  no  provision  made  for  a  crust  of  bread,  a 
shelter  from  the  storm,  or  a  night's  lodging  "  ;  it  declares  that  "  no 
man  with  half  a  conscience  "  could  submit  to  have  an  atheistic 
government  tell  him  how  and  where  he  should  worship,  and  it 
adds  that  the  law  is  so  craftily  worded  that  no  one  who  submit- 
ted "could  possibly  avoid  one  or  another  of  a  multitude  of  acts 
on  account  of  any  one  of  which  confiscation  would  immediately 
follow." 

The  same  paper  adds  : 

"  During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  government  of  Terror,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  the  plunder,  has  sent  its  agents  to  each  of  the 
thirty  thousand  parishes,  and  these  agents  have  made  a  complete 
list  of  every  scrap  of  property  connected  with  each  church.  This 
list  includes  everything,  even  to  the  vestments  and  chalices  used 
for  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  vessels  in  which  the 
sacred  body  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  altar. 


All  this  is  now  being  seized  as  each  bishop  and  pastor  is  being 
put  upon  the  street." 


RELIGIOUS   CONDITION   OF  THE  GERMAN 

MINERS. 

/^ERMANY,  being  the  stronghold  of  Socialism,  presents 
^-J  among  its  masses  some  interesting  modifications  of  the  old 
religious  faiths  by  the  new  socialistic  doctrines.  One  of  these 
transformations,  we  are  told,  is  taking  place  among  the  coal-min- 
ers, who  are  in  one  sense  a  religious  set  of  men.  Max  Hirsch.  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Nene  Zeit  (Socialist,  Berlin;,  shows  how  the  coal-miners 
are  gradually  becoming  estranged  from  the  church  because  they 
think  the  clergy  stand  on  the  side  of  capital  and  have  had  much  to 
do  with  their  present  condition  of  want  and  misery.  What  they  re- 
quire of  religious  teachers  is  the  application  of  Christian  precepts 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  and  relieving  the  lot  of  the  underpaid 
and  badly  protected  workers  in  the  coal  shaft.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

"No  one  can  be  more  convinced  of  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
church  and  its  representatives,  whether  long-haired  or  tonsured, 
on  society  than  those  who  daily  see  before  their  eyes  living  suc- 
cessors to  the  Lazarus  and  Dives  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  misery  of  the  miners  in  the  remote  district 
of  the  Saar  and  in  Upper  Silesia  is  from  the  very  first  to  be 
traced  to  the  work  of  the  clergy.  Even  where  the  degeneracy  of 
the  working  class  is  not  so  much  on  the  surface,  yes,  in  every 
mining  district,  the  clergy  have  allied  themselves  with  the  capi- 
talistic powers  hostile  to  labor  by  using  every  expedient  to  de- 
grade labor.  These  powers  depend  for  their  safety  upon  the  fears 
of  the  laboring  class  that  agitation  may  only  increase  their  bur- 
dens. No,  they  are  well  aware  that  the  mining  population  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  intelligent  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
village  church  and  the  religious  sentiment  which  is  so  strongly 
rooted  in  the  very  depths  of  their  heart." 

He  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  religious  spirit  of  the  mining 
population  is  really  the  inheritance  of  their  calling.  "The  typ- 
ical representatives  of  this  spirit  are  not  those  who  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  floated  in  to  join  the  mining  proletariat,  but 
the  older  inhabitants,  who  have  grown  up  in  the  patriarchal  tradi- 
tions of  a  hundred  years,  which  they  feel  intensified  every  time 
their  daily  task  calls  them  todescend  into  the  subterranean  shaft." 
The  new  elements  in  the  mining  population  came  from  quarters 
where  Socialism  had  taught  men  their  natural  rights.  Their  re- 
ligious feelings  could  only  be  aroused  when  they  saw  the  men  who 
called  themselves  religious  teachers  uniting  their  efforts  in  pro- 
moting the  projects  of  the  Social  Democrats.  This  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  some  of  the  clergy,  as  he  states  in  the  following  words: 

"  Bishop  Ketteler  and  others  soon  took  advantage  of  this  fact. 
They  began  to  understand  that  the  workingman  is  most  easily 
won  over  when  his  teachers  show  themselves  first  of  all  alive  to 
his  claim  for  industrial  and  material  advancement,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  his  needs  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Later 
the  miners  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  friendship  of 
Ketteler  and  his  followers  for  labor  was  only  of  a  certain  kind  : 
and  certain  others  with  barefaced  cynicism  let  it  be  known  that 
they  were  only  trying  to  harness  the  laboring  class  to  the  car  of 
the  Center.  In  any  case  it  was  a  religious  feeling  that  bound  to- 
gether the  members  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  between  the 
members  of  such  associations  in  the  present  day.  whether  they 
belong  to  the  'old  '  Miners*  Confederation  or  the  Christian  Labor 
Chili  of  the  Center,  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  in  aim  and 
purpose,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  a  miner  i 
isters  himself  as  belonging  to  a  'Christian.'  or  to  a  'Social-Demo- 
crat' organization." 

The  religious  spirit,  however,  which  formerly  floated  "like  a  red 
flag  over  every  movement,  whether  it  was  the  rallying  or  the 
founding  of  an  organization"  is  gradually  being  considered  to 
have  outlived  its  usefulness.     Mr.  Hirsch  concludes: 

"  In  all  recent  labor  movements  the  masses  without  exception 
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have  agreed  to  exchange  religious  aspirations  for  a  keen  desire 
for  the  improvement  of  wage  and  other  conditions,  and  thus  have 
rejected  the  interference  of  Christian  leaders.  Improvement  in 
these  matters  is  their  first  aim,  and,  in  fact,  great  reforms  have 
already  been  instituted  in  mining  operations.  The  miner  has  now 
more  time  for  intellectual  education.  His  life  is  more  effectually 
protected  from  the  thousand  accidents  by  which  he  is  hourly 
threatened,  and  the  safer  his  life  is  made  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances so  the  more  independent  he  feels  it  to  be  of  supernatural 
protection. 

"  Yet  after  all,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  miners  is  of  very 
little  importance  as  far  as  regards  the  agitation  which  is  now  going 
on  for  the  realization  of  the  Socialist  party-program.  Whatever 
be  the  religious  aspects  of  the  situation,  this  agitation  must  be 
kept  up  without  the  slightest  abatement  of  energy.  We  may 
leave  to  the  decision  of  each  individual  among  the  masses  such 
questions  as  the  desertion  of  the  village  church,  so  long  as  it  is 
plainly  understood  that  the  church  of  the  Center  aims  at  the 
political  domination  of  the  priesthood  and  the  consequent  stran- 
gling of  the  people's  political  life.  All  that  is  at  present  neces- 
sary is  to  cling  to  the  party  program  in  the  coming  struggle." — 
Translations  wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PROTESTS   FROM    INDIA   AGAINST  THE 
HIGHER   CRITICISM. 

T)ROTEST  against  the  higher  criticism  comes  in  an  author- 
*■  ized  statement  from  the  conference  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Bengal.  The  protest  is  actuated  by  fears  of  the 
effect  of  higher  criticism  upon  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  India. 
It  specifies  "  the  tendency  to  reconstruct  "  the  story  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture on  an  entirely  new  basis,  removing  the  emphasis  from  the 
belief  in  "direct  revelations  from  God  himself"  to  the  "gradual  in- 
ternal development  of  a  religious  sense  in  the  human  heart."  In 
the  second  place  it  mentions  the  "  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  moral  tone  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible."  This  state- 
ment, which  appears  in  The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  (New 
York,  January),  continues: 

"We  feel  especially  bound  to  oppose  them  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  The  Indian  church  is  still  in  the  early  part  of  its 
growth,  and  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  strange  doctrines;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  higher-critical 
movement  has  already  begun  to  trouble  the  minds  of  Indian  Chris- 
tians. Among  non-Christians  also  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  likely  to  receive  a  serious  check,  if  a  suggestion  comes 
with  any  authority  from  Christian  sources  that  our  sacred  records 
are  not  true." 

The  document  proceeds  to  suggest  certain  principles  which 
should  be  carefully  guarded  in  any  critical  study  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  which  can  not  be  violated  without  danger  to  the  Christian 
faith.     These  principles  are  stated  and  elucidated  as  follows: 

"  All  teaching  of  our  Lord  about  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
must  be  accepted  as  true  and  free  from  error 

"The  attitude  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  moral  questions  must  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will 

"  This  statement  excludes  the  possibility  that  any  writer  of 
Scripture  employed  fraud,  or  was  animated  by  a  wrong  motive  in 
the  delivery  of  his  message.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sins  of 
the  messengers  of  God  in  other  parts  of  their  lives,  in  the  act  of 
declaring  their  message  they  were  his  representatives,  acting 
under  his  guidance,  and  in  that  matter  their  conduct  was  free 
from  sin.  Those  portions  of  Scripture  which  claim  to  be  a 
narrative  of  actual  events  must  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy 
historical  record 

"  We  urge  that  these  are  principles  which  no  Christian  can  give 
up  without  calling  in  question  the  very  foundation  of  his  faith, 
and  that  they  should  be  firmly  maintained  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  harmful  influence  of  the  tendencies  above  mentioned.  We  do 
not  fear  lest  the  honor  of  the  Scriptures  may  permanently  suffer 
by  this  movement;  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  they  will  in 
the  end  maintain  their  hold  on  the  human  heart  in  spite  of  all  at- 
tacks and  criticism.  Hut  we  do  fear  that  much  harm  may  be  done 
even  by  the  temporary  prevalence  of  a  serious  error." 


NEEDED  UNION  OF  NEW  EVANGELISM  AND 
NEW  THEOLOGY. 

'THE  new  evangelists  are  criticized  for  adhering  too  exclu- 
*■  sively  to  the  old  theology,  and  the  believers  in  the  new  the- 
ology are  blamed  for  lacking  all  evangelistic  fervor.  This  condi- 
tion of  divorce  between  the  two  most  powerful  agencies  of  the 
church  was  emphasized  during  the  recent  revival  services  held  in 
Boston  by  Gipsy  Smith  when  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard, 
exprest  his  conviction  that  there  is  need  of  a  renewed  emphasis 
upon  theology.  Without  implying  disparagement  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Gipsy  Smith  and  most  other  missioners  are  strong  be- 
lievers in  the  theological  doctrines  known  as  evangelical.  "They 
preach  the  old  gospel  with  masterful  tact  and  wisdom."  Profes- 
sor Peabody,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  for  "  a  view  of  the  world 
of  God  in  harmony  with  the  new  truth  which  modern  research  and 
study  has  brought  to  light."  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Kimball,  pastor  of 
the  Union  Congregational  Church,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  sup- 
ports the  position  of  Professor  Peabody  that  men  who  come  under 
the  sway  of  evangelical  preaching  should  be  given  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to  man.  He  declares  that  "  the- 
ology, new  or  old,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  of  these  men 
to  reach  others"  ;  that  the  "power  is  the  result  of  temperament, 
of  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  especially  of  training  and  adaptabil- 
ity for  that  special  kind  of  service."  He  adds,  in  The  Univer- 
sal is  t  Leader  (Boston) : 

"  But  alongside  of  this  evangelistic  work  lies  the  necessity  that 
men  be  given  a  reasonable  view  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to 
God,  and  in  this  service  the  more  use  we  make  of  the  latest  truths 
that  humanity  has  discovered,  the  more  real  and  the  more  con- 
vincing will  our  view  seem  to  the  intelligent  and  thinking  man. 
We  err  when  we  think  that  we  can  come  to  anything  final  in  our 
thought.  In  the  realm  of  the  eternal  and  the  infinite  questions, 
we  must  ever  be  doing  the  work  over  again.  As  Goethe  said, 
speaking  of  the  problems  of  human  thought : 

'  'Tis  only  when  we  daily  strive  to  conquer  them  anew 
That  we  win  life  and  freedom  for  ourselves.' 

"Out  of  this  necessity  has  arisen  the  new  theology  and  the 
present-day  interpretations  of  life.  Now  the  great  trouble  is  that 
to-day  this  new  theology  and  the  higher  criticism  is  simply  a  state 
of  mentality,  and  however  high  such  a  state  may  be,  it  can  never, 
in  itself,  be  efficient  in  the  wooing  and  winning  of  baffled  men. 
Many  men  have  been  wondering  so  much  upon  the  intellectual 
problems  that  they  have  failed  to  fit  themselves  for  this  other 
service  of  practical  redemption.  The  churches  of  America  have 
ministers  most  effective  in  the  saving  of  men,  whose  theology 
brings  a  shock  akin  to  horror  to  thoughtful  men.  But  the  churches 
also  have  many  ministers  speaking  with  intellectual  vision,  but 
who  are  as  inefficient  as  babes  in  the  art  of  wooing  men  to  the 
Christ-life." 

In  commenting  upon  the  above,  The  Universalist  Leader  says 
editorially  : 

"  We  recognize  the  truth  of  Professor  Peabody's  contention  that 
'there  is  need  of  renewed  emphasis  upon  theology.'  It  is  felt  by 
some  that  there  can  be  no  enduring  emotional  power  which  is  not 
primarily  based  on  an  intellectual  conviction  and  certainty. 
Stable  and  persistent  action  can  be  insured  on  no  other  ground, 
and  it  will  be  recalled  how  Gipsy  Smith  stayed  and  buttressed  his 
vision  with  hard  and  solid  facts,  which  were  essentially  theologi- 
cal. He  may  have  secured  these  facts  through  some  other  than 
intellectual  processes,  but  he  had  the  facts. 

"But  what  of  it  all?  Simply  this,  that  in  the  evangelist  who  is 
successful  in  the  art  of  winning  the  multitude,  there  is  a  unique 
''power.''  It  matters  not  how  or  where  he  gets  it,  whether  that 
power  grew  out  of  temperament,  adaptability,  and  special  train- 
ing, or  is  wrought  out  through  scholarship,  he  has  the  power  to 
win  people  primarily  away  from  sin  to  righteousness 

"The  trouble  is,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  take  their  mis- 
sion seriously  enough.  When  one  does  and  feels  he  has  some- 
thing which  will  do  men  good,  feels  so  strongly  he  must  preach, 
he  becomes  an  evangelist  whether  his  name  is  'Gipsy  Smith  '  or 
'  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College. '  They  are  wide  apart,  but 
their  primary  motives  are  the  same  and  their  ultimate  objects  one." 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


STRAUSS'S   "SALOME,"  A   MUSICAL  ORGY. 

THE  "  Salome  "  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Richard  Strauss  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  operatic  sensation  of  the  present  season. 
Its  performance  is  fixt  for  the  end  of  January  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  with  Olive  Fremstad  in  the  title-role.  This  musi- 
cal work,  which  a  year  ago  created  a  sensation  in  Germany  (consid- 
ered in  these  pages  January  27,  1906),  is  looked  upon  as  the  cul- 
mination of  the  composer's  genius.  "  Intensity  of  life  is  the  pre- 
dominating characteristic  of  the  opera,"  says  E.  de  Penaloza- 
Oristan  in  Town  and  Country  (New  York).  The  composer's 
musical  ideas,  continues  this  writer,  are  uttered  "with  prodigious 
strength,  animation,  and  audacity."  The  opera,  which  is  the 
musical  setting  of  the  one-act  play  by  Oscar  Wilde,  presents  a 
single  scene,  a  terrace 
in  the  citadel  of  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  Judea.  In 
the  center  of  the  stage 
at  the  rear  is  a  pit  in 
which  lokanaan  (John 
the  Forerunner)  is  con- 
fined. In  this  way  Herod 
protects  him  from  the 
Jews  who  clamor  for  his 
death.  When  lokanaan 
is  brought  forth,  Salome 
falls  madly  in  love  with 
him,  and  upon  being 
spurned  begs  of  Herod 
that  lokanaan1  s  head  be 
given  her.  When  Salome 
kisses  the  mouth  of  lo- 
kanaan, Herod  in  or- 
ror  orders  her  killed, 
and  the  soldiers  crush 
her  under  their  shields. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
story  whose  passional 
content  requires  two 
hours  in  its  exploitation.  Of  the  music  in  which  the  story  is  set 
forth  this  critic  writes: 

"The  expression  is  always  the  most  energetic,  the  most  ardent, 
that  can  be  imagined;  at  times  it  is  almost  excessive.  It  is  a 
fever  of  passion  and  desire  in  which  one  feels  the  quickened  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries,  where  one  guesses  the  tension  of  the  whole 
being.  This  energy,  at  once  so  violent  and  subtile,  is  marvelously 
supple.  It  is  a  mixture  of  might  and  extreme  languor,  as  when 
the  anathema  of  the  prophet  alternate  with  Salome's  lascivious 
supplications;  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  as  in  the  speeches  and 
love-making  of  Herod,  in  which  Mr.  Strauss  shows  us  once  more 
his  great  powers  of  irony  and  burlesque,  followed  by  the  music 
that  expresses  the  consternation  of  the  witnesses  of  lokanaan' 's 
death,  and,  above  all,  by  the  mournful,  terrible,  and  magnificent 
monolog  of  Salome  when  she  holds  that  head,  so  loved  and  hated, 
in  her  arms;  that  slow  lament,  murmured  with  many  pauses, 
pregnant  with  sensuality,  despair,  and  death.  Nothing  obscure 
or  heavy  in  the  whole  work;  every  part  of  it  being  clear,  strong, 
full  of  life. 

"This  music,  so  intense,  so  impressive,  is  never  touching,  how- 
ever, except  perhaps  in  Salome's  lament.  Emotion  and  sensitive- 
ness are  lacking;  it  is  all  intellectual,  but  of  an  intellectuality  so 
absorbing,  so  noble,  so  despotic,  that  it  dominates  by  its  magnifi- 
cence of  power.  The  work  Mr.  Strauss  chose  to  set  to  music  is 
devoid  of  all  emotion  of  the  heart,  and  in  this  it  accords  with  the 
temperament  of  the  composer.  It  is  also  filled  with  a  pretty  low 
class  of  literary  sensuality  ;  a  weak  composer,  a  modern  Italian, 
would  have  fallen  deep  in  the  mire.  Mr.  Strauss's  imperious  in- 
tellect saves  him  from  this.     His  music  is  higher  than  the  libretto, 
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Whose  music  to  "  Salome  "  transposes  the 
drama  "  from  mere  diseased  sensualism  al- 
most into  the  ideal." 


more  noble,  more  pure  ;  it  is  clear,  true,  clean.  It  does  not  pan- 
der to  the  weakness  and  pettiness  of  the 'poem":  it  lifts  it  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought ;  it  transposes  it  from  mere  diseased  sen- 
sualism almost  into  the  ideal." 

Musicians  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  widely  various  effects 
which  Strauss  is  said  to  secure  by  the  employment  of  nearly  all 
the  available  instruments  of  the  most  modern  orchestra.  The 
customary  equipment  of  an  orchestra  is  augmented,  we  are  told, 
with  "  three  flutes  and  a  piccolo,  the  normal  two  oboes  and  Eng- 
lish horn,  the  newly  invented  heckelphone  (a  barytone  oboe  with 
a  compass  an  octave  lower  than  the  oboe),  two  pairs  of  clarinets, 
besides  the  higher  W-sharp  clarinet  and  the  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  a  double  bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four 
trombones,  and  a  bass  tuba.  It  also  demands  many  instruments 
of  percussion,  two  harps,  a  celesta,  that  aerial  instrument,  beloved 
of  Tschaikovsky,  a  favorite  with  modern  Russians.  .   .   .   while  an 

organ  and  a  harmonium 
are  added  behind  the 
scenes." 

A  perusal  of  the  orches- 
tral score,  says  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  in  The 
Musician  (January), 
"arouses  admiration,  not 
only  for  the  ingenious 
flexibility  with  which  the 
motives  are  handled,  but 
for  the  adroit  charac- 
terization of  scenes  of 
poignant  moments  by  the 
suggestive  combination  of 
representative  themes." 
He  continues,  by  way  of 
illustration : 

"Thus,  when  Narra- 
both  kills  himself,  his 
motive  comes  tumbling 
down  in  the  wood-wind 
and  violins,  while  a  dis- 
torted fragment  of  Salo- 
tne's  theme  in  the  trum- 
pets indicates  the  cause  of 
his  death.  Later,  Herod  stumbles  over  his  body  without  recogniz- 
ing him  ;  as  the  truth  dawns,  A 'arraboth's  motive  is  heard,  followed 
by  the  phrase  that  denotes  his  unfortunate  passion  for  Salome. 
Farther  on,  when  Herod/as  accuses  Herod  of  fearing  the  prophet 
lokanaan.  he  says  roughly,  'I  fear  no  one,'  but  a  fragment  of  the 
Salome  motive  betrays  his  equivocation.  When  Herod  declares 
that  he  hears  a  wind  blowing  'like  the  beating  of  wings."  the 
prophecy  motive  is  heard  in  the  background  on  the  horns  and 
trombones,  in  addition  to  the  realistic  imitation  of  the  wind  in 
strings  and  wood-wind,  thus  reminding  the  listener  of  lokanaan  s 
foreboding  earlier  in  the  drama.  'I  hear  in  the  palace  the  beating 
of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death.'  In  the  scene  where  Salome 
gazes  at  the  severed  head  of  lokanaan.  the  'celli.  horns,  and  trom- 
bones divide  between  them  a  figure  suggestive  of  Salome's  theme 
while  the  motives  of  Narraboth  and  of  Death  show  the  current  of 
herr  etrospective  thoughts.  These  examples  might  be  contin- 
ued indefinitely  to  establish  the  subtlety  of  dramatic  suggestive- 
ness  of  much  seemingly  purposeless  complexity  in  the  orchestral 
structure." 

In  estimating  the  position  of  "  Salome  "  in  the  development  of 
musical  art,  Mr.  Hill  remarks: 

"In  'Salome,'  Strauss  has  surpassed  even  his  own  unique 
achievements  in  this  respect,  and  its  pages  are  filled  with  ingen- 
ious, expressive,  and  intensely  dramatic  examples  of  orchestral 
eloquence.  '  Salome  '  is  an  audacious  and  radical  score,  con- 
structed with  enormous  technical  science,  possessing  great  dra- 
matic vividnesss,  and  palpably  extending  the  limits  of  musical  ex- 
pression. In  this  work  the  various  scenes  and  passions  of  the  drama 
are  characterized  with  vital  and  forceful  descriptive  strokes." 


OSCAR   WILDE, 

Whose  drama,  "  Salome,"  written  origi- 
nally in  French  for  Sara  Bernhardt,  now 
forms  the  libretto  of  Strauss's  opera. 
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TO   SAVE  THE   BRIG   OF   AYR   FROM   THE 
RAPACIOUS   AMERICAN. 

THE  bogy  of  the  American  millionaire  seems  to  be  the  most 
potent  of  incentives  to  foreign  patriotic  emotions.  He  is 
now  invoked  to  move  the  niggardly  Scot  to  save  the  "  Auld  Brig 
of  Ayr."  The  wizard  who  calls  forth  this  spirit  from  "  the  vasty 
deep  "  of  American  dollars  is  none  other  than  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
is  reported  to  have  "  made  a  passionate  appeal  to  Scotland  "  to 
preserve  the  old  bridge  for  the  sake  of  its  association  with  the 
name  of  the  poet  Burns.     We  quote  from  the  Manchester  Guar- 


-t        _ri,  li,  cop    righted,  tiv  I' uderwood  &  Underwood. 

AULD   BRIG   OF   AYR, 

Which  Lord  Rosebery  beseeches  the  Scots  to  save  from  the  pos- 
sible fate  of  being  brought  over  and  set  up  in  some  Chicago  million- 
aire's back  yard. 

dian  an  account  of  Lord  Rosebery 's  speech  which  shows  that 
humorous  orator  casting  an  eye  of  apprehension  in  the  direction 
of  the  land  whence  comes  the  "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  " 
like  Ascoli  copes,  Chigi  Madonnas,  and  now,  it  appears,  old 
bridges  where  erstwhile  Tarn  O'Shanters  escaped  the  witches 
with  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse's  tail.     We  read  : 

"Lord  Rosebery  said  he  had  come  to  Glasgow  in  many  differ- 
ent characters,  but  he  never  before  came  in  the  character  of  what 
the  poet  whom  they  were  thinking  of  that  day  would  have  called 
'a  jolly  beggar.'  He  was  a  jolly  beggar  that  day,  at  least  as  jolly 
as  he  could  be  under  the  circumstances,  because  the  avocation  of 
a  beggar  was  not  very  congenial  to  him,  from  want  of  practise. 
He  had  begged  in  Edinburgh  ;  he  appealed  to  the  old  'Chuckie 
Reekie,"  as  Burns  called  Edinburgh,  and  he  hoped  the  old 
'chuckie'  was  going  to  lay  some  eggs.  If  she  were  slothful  the 
Cock  of  the  West  would  be  down,  and  would  rival,  and  more  than 
rival,  all  her  efforts.  It  was  no  secret  that  what  he  was  asking 
from  them  that  day  was  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  got  within 
a  very  limited  time,  to  save  what  was  not  merely  the  subject  of 
one  of  Burns's  famous  poems,  but  was  also  an  object  of  national 
and  antiquarian  interest. 

"He  regarded  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  Auld  Brig. 
Otherwise,  supposing  they  failed  to  find  the  money,  they  might 
have  the  Auld  Brig  purchased  by  some  great  American  multi- 
millionaire, who  would  have  all  the  stones  numbered  and  have  them 
again  built  together  in  his  back  yard  at  Chicago.  If  they  did 
not  save  the  Auld  Brig— if  he  could  embark  on  such  a  hypothesis 
as  that— he  would  wish  that  that  should  be  its  fate.  That  act,  in 
the  New  World,  would  be  an  eternal  reproach  to  Old  Scotland. 
The  real  feeling  he  had  at  heart  in  this  matter  was  to  avert  that 
stain  from  Scotland  and  from  the  Scottish  escutcheon,  which  he 
thought  would  be  absolutely  indelible.  They  had  not  many  mon- 
uments in  Scotland.  Their  principal  stone  monument  was  the 
Coronation  Chair  in  England — the  Stone  of  Destiny,  but  after  all 


the  Stone  of  Destiny  was  only  a  stone.  It  was  associated,  no 
doubt,  with  many  tragic  and  interesting  traditions,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  in  itself  it  was  so  interesting  as  this  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr." 

Lord  Rosebery  reminded  the  Scots  that  they  were  open  to  the 
charge  of  cant,  a  thing  Burns  hated,  when  they  honored  and  re- 
vered his  memory  and  could  not  raise  $50,000  to  preserve  its  most 
cherished  associations.  He  repeated  a  couplet  he  had  made  on 
the  train  coming  to  Glasgow  : 

"O'er  Burns  wept  Scotland  with  an  annual  pang, 
But  would  not  save  the  sacred  stones  he  sang." 


WHY  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHER  SHOULD  NOT 
BARE  HIS  SOUL. 

^HE  avowed  determination  of  some  autobiographers  to  parade 
■*■  before  the  public  the  features  of  their  lives  that  most  men 
would  keep  silent  about,  leads  Mr.  W.  A.  Gill  to  express  a  wish 
that  they  would  restrain  their  frankness.  He  speaks  of  this  un- 
covering of  subjects  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  the  shadow,  as  a 
portrayal  of  "the  nude  "  in  autobiography.  He  cites  the  exprest 
intention  of  "  a  certain  great  author  "  to  "  reject  the  usual  conceal- 
ments and  pretenses  of  autobiographers,  and  tell  the  whole  naked 
truth  about  himself."  The  danger  of  such  intimate  disclosures  in 
autobiography,  says  Mr.  Gill,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January), 
is  that  natural  tendency  it  has  of  "thumping"  both  the  reader's 
and  the  author's  mind.  Rousseau  is  cited  as  being  moved  to  in- 
clude considerable  rather  frank  material  in  his  "  Confessions  "  in 
order  to  give  a  complete  revelation  of  himself.  Completeness,  the 
writer  argues,  is  humanly  impossible  to  any  autobiographer,  and 
such  revelations,  instead  of  adding  "  the  completing  element,"  as 
Rousseau  believed,  only  destroy  the  proportion  of  the  "selected" 
elements.     To  quote : 

"  If  the  selection  is  to  be  representative  of  the  whole  from  which 
it  is  taken,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  repeat  among  its  elements  the 
proportions  existing  in  the  whole.  How  e'.  :  can  the  autobiog- 
rapher by  means  of  a  few  specimens  give  a  faithful  idea  of  'all  the 
completeness  of  his  nature  '  ?  Now,  the  nude  has  a  peculiar  and 
perhaps  incalculable  faculty  of  destroying  proportion.  Because 
it  is  usually  concealed,  it  leaps  forward  very  boldly  when  for  once 
it  is  let  out.  It 'thumps,'  as  painters  say  of  a  too  glaring  light. 
Even  when  it  is  not  intrinsically  shocking,  the  revelation  of  it  is 
shocking.  Lew  readers  distinguish  one  shock  from  the  other,  and 
when  the  two  are  conjoined,  the  effect  may  be  stunning. 

"  An  autobiographer  is  not  well-placed  for  studying  the  propor- 
tions of  his  subject.  How  can  he  stand  back  from  himself  to  get 
the  necessary  general  view?  The  artist  who  paints  his  own  like- 
ness has  an  objective  model  in  a  mirror.  But  where  is  the  auto- 
biographer's  mirror?  Yet,  if  he  does  not  reproduce  the  propor- 
tions of  the  whole,  his  selection  must  be  false.  Let  him  bring  the 
nude  in,  with  its  innate  protrusiveness,  and  the  difficulty  will  be 
immeasurably  increased." 

Neither  Rousseau  himself  nor  some  of  his  later  biographers, 
among  whom  the  writer  names  Mr.  John  Morley,  have  apparently 
looked  at  the  "  Confessions  ""  as  a  work  of  ait  involving  certain 
laws  of  proportion  and  perspective,  any  violation  of  which  must 
necessarily  result  in  some  distorted  effects."  The  "entanglements" 
which  Mr.  Morley  and  other  writers  see  in  Rousseau's  character, 
thinks  this  essayist,  result,  not  so  much  from  "the  confusion  be- 
longing to  the  character  itself,  as  to  the  presentation  of  it."  The 
inculpatory  parts  of  the  "  Confessions"  bulk  large  in  our  general 
idea;  but  they  fall  within  the  first  twenty-five  of  the  sixty  years 
covered  by  the  autobiography.  There  is  created  a  sort  of  "  opti- 
cal delusion  "—a  falsity  of  suggestion.     We  read  further : 

"  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  nude  does  not  only  'thump  ' 
the  reader's  mind— it  thumps  the  author's  as  well.  In  disclosing 
it  he  will  be  self-conscious,  and  the  higher  his  character  is,  the 
baser  such  flaws  will  seem  to  him,  and  the  blacker  he  will  paint 
them.  So  that,  in  this  instance,  the  better  a  man  is,  the  worse  he 
will  appear.  Compare  St.  Augustine's 'Confessions  '  with  Casa- 
nova's 'Mdmoires.'     What  is  a  mote  to  the  latter  is  a  mountain  to 
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the  saint.  These  are  extreme  cases,  and  we  may  be  ready  to  dis- 
count the  self-accusations  of  a  St.  Augustine.  But  let  the  hajoless 
beware  of  too  humble  a  candor  !  Even  the  few  who  perceive  your 
exaggerations  may  refrain  from  pointing  them  out  to  the  vulgar 
through  fear  of  condoning  evil  or  of  being  suspected  of  like  in- 
firmities themselves.  Such  has  been  Rousseau's  fate.  He  con- 
tinually exaggerates  against  himself,  but  very  few  critics  allow 
for  this.  Lord  Brougham  admits  the  general  tendency  in  a  paltry 
and  dubious  instance:  Rousseau  says  he  never  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Latin;  whereas,  cries  Lord  Brougham,  he  made  an 
excellent  translation  of  Tacitus's  '  Histories  '  !  The  inference  is 
very  disputable.  But  when  it  comes  to  moral  shortcomings,  Lord 
Brougham  forgets  his  general  admission  that  Rousseau  magnifies 
his  defects  as  much  as  his  qualities.  Worse  than  that,  when 
Rousseau  himself  tries,  as  he  sometimes  does,  to  modify  his  own 
exaggerations,  Lord  Brougham  sternly  rules  the  modifications 
out.  And  in  this  attitude  he  is  probably  typical  of  nine  readers 
out  of  ten.  Confess  a  crime,  and  you  will  be  believed.  Palliate 
your  share  in  it,  and  your  plea,  tho  true,  will  be  rejected.  There- 
by again  the  nude  is  likely  to  mislead." 


other  instances  rush  to  the  memory  to  show  that  the  lack  of 
persona]  knowledge  may  be  no  handicap  in  describing  a  country. 
while  a  hasty  and  perfunctory  acquaintance  maybe  a  very  real 
one.  In  the  one  case  there  is  the  best  second-hand  evidence  to 
work  on ;  in  the  other 
there  is  only  a  very  indif- 
ferent first-hand  knowl- 
edge." 


IMAGINATION     BETTER    THAN     OBSERVATION 
FOR    THE    NOVELIST. 

THE  "fidelity  to  bare  fact,"  otherwise  termed  the  "local 
color,"  of  a  novel,  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  realist  creed 
which  the  London  Spectator 'hopes  has  become  an  exploded  super- 
stition. Instead  of  granting  that  such  accuracy  has  any  value  for 
art,  it  believes  that,  if  carried  to  extremes,  it  is  a  positive  blemish. 
"  Even  when  landscape  is  of  the  essence  of  drama,"  it  declares, 
"accuracy,  involving  personal  knowledge,  is  not  indispensable, 
provided  the  proper  kind  of  imagination  be  in  the  writer."  We 
read  further : 

"The  extreme  view  of 'local  color'  is  akin  to  that  old  heresy 
in  politics  which  has  been  called  '  statesmanship  by  globe-trotting  ' 
— the  belief  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  about, 
or  to  administer,  a  far  country  unless  he  has  visited  it.  The  an- 
swer is  that  statesmanship  is  the  wise  use  of  data  provided  for  it, 
and  not  the  hunting  for  the  data  themselves.  A  statesman  who 
visits  many  countries  in  a  hurry  will  often  be  far  less  fitted  to  form 
an  opinion  on  their  problems  than  the  man  who  remains  at  home 
and  soberly  studies  the  reports  of  experts.  So,  too,  with  the 
novelist.  If  he  has  any  power  of  imagination,  he  will  often  be  far 
better  able  to  construct  his  picture  at  second  hand  from  books 
than  if  he  had  visited  the  place  for  a  day  or  two  and  seen  only  one 
aspect  of  it.  A  man  who  lays  his 
scene  in  an  African  forest  will  do 
better  to  study  volumes  of  travel 
written  by  men  who  have  spent 
years  in  its  recesses  than  to  pay  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  Gold  Coast  and 
return  with  a  confused  impression  of 
heat  and  moisture.  The  statesman 
and  the  author  are  exact  parallels. 
In  both  cases  long  residence  in  and 
a  serious  study  of  any  locality  are  of 
the  highest  value,  but  in  both  cases 
also  it  is  wiser  to  use  the  results  of 
others  than  to  attempt  to  cram  what 
should  be  the  work  of  years  into  a 
day  or  two.  The  history  of  literature 
is  full  of  cases  in  point.  The  author 
of  'John  Inglesant'  never  visited 
Italy,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  better 
the  impressionist  power  of  his  Italian 
descriptions.  Trollope  has  written 
the  best  novels  of  life  in  a  cathe- 
dral city,  tho  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  stayed  in  and  scarcely  ever 
visited  one  before  he  wrote  'The 
Warden.'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  we 
are  not    mistaken,    wrote    '  Anne   of 


THE  NEW  ART  OF 
THE  JEWS. 

r  I  'HE  Jews,  long  re- 
*■  garded  as  a  people 
dedicated  to  thought,  to 
the  exclusion  of  art,  says 
a  member  of  their  race, 
have  at  length  come  to 
declare  their  national  as- 
pirations in  art  also. 
Zionism,  we  are  told, 
must  be  accepted  as  a 
term  embracing  not  only 
a  political  movement, 
but  a  literature,  a  drama, 
and  an  art.  Among  the 
artists  produced  by  this 
movement  attention  is 
called  to  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien,  whose  work,  illustrative  of  traits  and 
ideals  of  the  ancient  people,  is  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  M.  S. 
Levussove,  entitled  "The  New  Art  of  an  Ancient  People.  The 
Work  of  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien."  Lilien,  according  to  this  writer. 
was  born  in  Galicia  in  1S74  and  "learnt  by  bitter  personal  experi- 
ence the  indignities  to  which  his  race  is,  in  European  lands,  so 
often  subjected."  He  worked  as  a  sign-painter  until  he  was  able  to 
study  at  the  Cracow  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  from  whence  he  jour 
neyed  to  Munich.  Here,  "  without  experience,  without  instruction* 
guided  only  by  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  by 
his  characteristic  tastes  and  ideals,  slowly  and  laboriously,  began 
the  development  of  his  artistic  nature."  At  present  he  is  in 
Berlin,  "  recognized  and  admired."  says  Mr.  Levussove,"  as  a  man 
who   turned   art   into  a  new  channel,  who  delivered  a    national 


EPHRAIM      MOSE    I.I  LIEN, 

Whose  pictures  are  described  as  "the  art  of 
living  Judaism." 


Geierstein,'  with  its  admirable  de- 
scriptions of  Swiss  scenery,  before 
he    had    seen    the    Alps.     A    dozen 


"  ISAIAH." 

By  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien. 

Showing  Lilien's  mastery  of  the  technic  of  composition  and  the  Hebraic  nature  and  inspiration  of  his  style. 
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message    by  means  of  form."     The  distinctive  qualities  of  his 
work,  as  given   by  the  writer,  are  : 

"Technically,  a  studied  subordination  of  the  minor  elements  to 
bring  out  the  main  idea  of  the  picture;  an  effective  employment 
of  large  masses  in  composition,  and  of  delicate,  rhythmic  living 
lines  in  the  working  out  of  details.  And  in  content,  a  profound 
pathos,  a  pathos  born  of  his  Judaism,  and  a  tremendous  power  of 
appealing  directly  to  the  imagination  in  expressing  national  suffer- 
ing and  national  hopes." 

The  renascence  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  typified  by  Lilien,  is  not 
the  resurgence  of  the  Talmudic  spirit,  explains  Mr.  Levussove, 
but  the  wedding  of  the  Hellenic  with  the  Hebraic,  "the  ancient 
prophetic  soul  .   .  .  incorporated  in  the  beautiful."     He  adds: 

"  Lilien  is  a  Jew  and  an  artist.  Not  a  Jew  in  name  only,  to 
whom  religion  is  but  a  faint  memory,  but  one  whose  heart  throbs 
in  unison  with  the  heart-beats  of  his  people ;  his  longings  are  their 
longings,  his  sorrows  their  sorrows,  his  joys  their  joys.  Small 
wonder  that  his  art  is  the  art  of  living  Judaism  ;  an  art  in  which  a 
living  people  hope  and  love,  work,  wander,  and  weep 

"Strange  (is  it  not?)  that  a  nation  which  had  not  before  exprest 
itself  graphically  should,  after  ages  of  silence,  readily  manifest  its 
national  feelings  in  art.  Through  centuries  of  wandering  and 
homelessness,  through  constant  contemplation  of  the  vision  of 
God,  the  Jewish  sight  had  become  so  confined  and  preoccupied, 
and  the  art-sense  behind  it  had  become  so  disused,  that  the  na- 
tions believed  the  Jews  incapable  of  art,  believed  them  capable 
only  of  thought." 

"  Isaiah,"  the  picture  here  chosen  to  illustrate  the  quality  and 
character  of  Lilien's  work,  is  thus  described  : 

"'Isaiah,'  likewise,  is  a  powerful  composition.  To  the  left  is 
the  noble  figure  of  the  prophet  lost  in  profound  meditation,  paus- 
ing in  a  thorny  path  through  which  he  has  walked.  In  the  middle 
distance  may  be  seen  a  group  of  young  people  dancing  joyously 
in  the  light.  Far  behind  them  are  the  houses  and  roofs  of  Jerusa- 
lem over  which  broods  a  threatening  storm.  Wrapt  in  thought, 
the  prophet  watches  those  dancing  figures  through  the  burning  in- 
cense of  the  central  altar.  The  exalted  figure  of  Isaiah,  the  wind- 
driven  trees  amidst  which  he  stands,  presaging  the  approaching 
storm,  the  deepening  clouds  brooding  over  the  entire  scene,  the 
pleasure-loving  crowd  all  heedless  or  unconscious  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  not  only  show  Lilien's  mastery  of  the  technic  of  com- 
position, but  they  express  the  Hebraic  nature,  the  gloom,  and  in- 
spiration of  his  style." 

A   NEW    INTERPRETATION    OF    NIETZSCHEISM. 

NIETZSCHEISM,  which  was  timidly  tried  on  the  European 
stage  a  few  years  ago  and  afterward  abandoned,  seems 
now  to  be  having  something  of  a  revival.  D'Annunzio,  it  is  re- 
ported, has  as  the  hero  of  his  latest  play,  "Greater  than  Love," 
a  typical  follower  of  the  German  philosopher  who  promulgated' 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Superman."  Russian  playwrights  are  freely 
using  the  ideas  of  this  German  ;  and  finally  Paul  Adam,  the  vig- 
orous, astonishingly  productive,  and  independent  French  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  critic,  has  written  a  play  called  "  Monettes  "  (The 
Gulls),  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  morality, 
the  gospel  of  love  and  pity,  and  the  gospel  of  "  reasoned  cruelty  " 
and  egoism,  of  the  "over-man's"  contempt  for  weakness  and  suf- 
fering, is  vividly  illustrated.  It  is  evident  from  the  comment  of 
the  Paris  press  that  of  all  the  new  plays  of  the  present  Parisian 
season,  "  Monettes  "  has  excited  the  most  interest  and  discussion. 
The  Xietzscheites  complain  that  their  master  has  been  misrepre- 
sented, while  many  "  conservative  "  critics  think  the  hero  is  a  good 
representative  of  N  ietzscheism.  The  author  protests  that  his  hero 
is  not  as  bad  as  he  is  thought  to  be  by  the  anti-Nietzscheites,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  hero's  doctrines  and  actions  are  ex- 
actly  /vhat  they  should  be  from  the  "over-man's"  point  of  view. 

But  aside  from  the  philosophy  and  the  moral  of  "  Monettes," 
the  plot  is  admitted  to  possess  intrinsic  interest,  and  the  work  has 
been  presented  with  success  at  the  Comedie  Franchise,  the  na- 
tional home  of  dramatic  art.     The  story  is  as  follows  : 


Jean  Kervil,  a  naval  physician,  is  occupying  an  old  family 
manor  in  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  He  is  married,  and 
his  wife,  Yvonne,  is  fond,  charming,  and  full  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion. But  the  life  of  the  couple  is  a  hard  one.  Kervil  has  a 
miserably  small  salary,  scarcely  makes  both  ends  meet,  and  is 
obliged  to  mortgage  the  old  home.  During  the  summer  season 
the  physician  takes  in  guests  or  lodgers,  and  we  find,  when  the 
action  begins,  a  young  and  beautiful  cousin,  Adrienne  Darnot,  a 
widow,  in  the  house,  in  the  capacity  of  a  summer  boarder. 

The  physician,  a  noble  and  loyal  man,  is  unconsciously  falling 
under  the  seductive  influence  of  the  young  widow,  and  does  not 
perceive  the  danger  of  the  intimate  and  affectionate  relations  that 
are  gradually  established  between  them.  Adrienne,  too,  who  ad- 
mires the  physician,  can  not  resist  the  feeling  of  warmer  regard 
which  he  inspires  in  her.  This  mutual  affection,  ripening  into 
love,  is  not  avowed  by  either,  and  would  remain  so  but  for  the 
advent  of  a  new  guest,  a  personage  of  a  strange,  ultra-modern 
type,  and  but  for  a  peculiar  circumstance. 

The  circumstance  is  this:  Kervil  is  really  a  genius,  a  great  in- 
ventor, whose  dream  for  years  has  been  to  find  a  serum  for 
typhoid.  He*  is  on  the  point  of  making  the  discovery  ;  but  his 
poverty  and  his  grinding  daily  routine  prevent  him  from  carrying 
out  the  necessary  and  expensive  experiments.  His  health,  too, 
has  been  undermined  by  toil  and  self-denial,  and  he  can  not  even 
continue  his  researches  and  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

The  stranger  who  appears  on  the  scene,  the  central  character, 
is  Chambalot,  an  over-man,  an  egoist,  a  "  struggle-for-lifer,"  a 
glorifier  of  force,  of  will,  of  instinct,  and  of  human  passion. 
Chambalot  is  an  agent  of  a  pharmaceutical  firm,  and  he  had  read 
Kervifs  scientific  papers  and  been  imprest  with  the  obscure  phy- 
sician's originality  and  talent.  He  comes  to  the  village  ostensibly 
to  do  some  shooting  and  spend  a  vacation,  but  really  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  Kervil. 

Being  penetrating,  direct,  brutal,  and  pitiless,  he  soon  grasps 
the  whole  situation.  He  decides  to  "  emancipate  "  the  unfortunate 
physician,  to  give  him  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  and  experi- 
ments. How  can  this  be  done?  He  will  make  an  ally  of  the 
lovely  widow,  Adrienne.  He  wins  her  confidence,  and  that  of 
Kervil  as  well.  He  hits  upon  a  "  simple  "  solution.  Adrietme 
is  rich,  and  she  loves  Kervil.  He  is  poor  and  his  life  threatens 
to  be  a  failure.  Why  should  he  not  divorce  his  wife,  marry  the 
widow,  and  acquire  the  means  of  happiness,  fame,  great  useful- 
ness to  his  fellow  men? 

Adrienne  and  Kervil are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  right  course. 
It  remains  to  persuade  the  poor, devoted  wife,  Yvonne.  The  pro- 
posal is  gently  made  to  her,  and  she  is  shocked  and  horrified  by 
it.  Her  whole  happiness  is  involved,  and  her  religious  convictions 
are  opposed  to  divorce.  Chambalot  argues  with  her,  uses  all  his 
eloquence  to  persuade  her  that  she  is  bound  to  make  the  great 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  her  husband,  but  for  that  of 
humanity.  What  is  one  life  beside  the  lives  of  millions  whom  her 
husband's  serum  would  save? 

She  finally  consents.  She  will  efface  herself,  accept  a  divorce, 
die  if  necessary.  But  at  this  point  Kervil  recovers  his  higher  rea- 
sons, his  better  feelings.  No,  he  can  not  accept  the  sacrifice. 
And  he  rejects  the  "way  out" — and,  wonderfully  enough,  his  de- 
cision gives  him  new  strength,  new  faith  in  himself.  He  will  find 
true  happiness  in  Yvonne's  love  and  in  truth,  sympathy,  duty. 

The  critic  of  the  Figaro  (Paris)  regards  the  denouement  as  rather 
illogical,  but  Paul  Adam,  in  a  reply  to  adverse  comments,  says 
that,  given  the  hereditary  feelings,  the  education,  and  the  whole 
moral  atmosphere  of  his  characters,  no  other  solution  is  admissi- 
ble. The  over-man,  who  preaches  the  sacrifice  of  the  weak,  must 
suffer  defeat,  because  pity  and  love  have  their  own  logic.  Chris- 
tian morality,  he  says,  produces  its  own  over-men,  the  heroes  of 
altruism  and  compassion  and  nobility.  Strength  is  not  necessarily 
brutal;  it  maybe  kind  and  gentle  and  merciful.  The  conquests 
of  morality  are  also  due  to  strength,  to  superiority,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  assert  that  the  religion  of  love  and  humanity  is  a  religion  of 
slaves,  as  Nietzsche  does.  This,  says  Adam,  is  his  personal  con- 
viction, but  in  his  symbolical  play  he  tries  to  be  true  to  life  itself, 
and  in  life  the  Nietzsche  gospel  can  not  prevail  among  men  and 
women  of  sound  instincts  and  true  worth.  —  Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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Austin,  Mary.  The  Flock.  Illustrated  by  E. 
Boyd  Smith.  8vo,  pp.  266.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.     $2. 

This  is  an  idyl  of  the  shepherd's  life  in 
California  told  in  the  style  that  charac- 
terizes Mrs.  Austin's  "  Isidro  "  and  "The 
Land  of  Little  Rain."  The  author  has 
spent  several  years  among  the  Californian 
herders  and  their  flocks,  and  has  studied 
at  close  range  a  phase  of  life  which  tho 
full  of  romantic  incident  is  hardly  known 
at  all  to  the  outside  world.  The  story 
opens  at  the  period  when  the  early  Span- 
iards drove  their  flocks  up  from  Velicata, 
and  when  Daniel  Boone  was  making  his 
explorations  in  the  unknown  West.  Every 
phase  of  sheep-herding,  with  the  exciting 
incidents  that  attend  the  shepherd's  life, 
is  described.  The  herders  are  French- 
men, Spaniards,  Basques,  and  Americans, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  con- 
siderable rivalry  among  them  for  the 
possession  of  the  choice  pastures.  The 
narrative  is  picturesque  and  full  of  color, 
and  the  pictures  and  sketches  really  illus- 
trate the  text. 

Baldwin,  James  Mark.  Mental  Development. 
With  seventeen  figures  and  ten  tables.  i6mo,  pp. 
xviii-477;  473.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.25   net. 

Bayley,  Frank  T.  "Little  Ten-Minutes,"  or 
A  Pastor's  Talks  with  His  Children.  Frontispiece 
portrait.  i2mo,  pp.  189.  Denver:  The  Carson- 
Harper  Co. 

Benson,  E.  F.  Paul.  i2mo,  pp.  363.  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.    Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  when  his  "Dodo  " 
appeared  it  was  realized  that  a  writer  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  had  entered 
the  field.  In  the  years  that  lie  between 
that  relatively  crude  effort  and  the  work 
under  notice  there  is  evident  an  improve- 
ment both  in  literary  style  and  conception 
of  plot.  The  individuality  and  distinction 
of  phrase  are  maintained,  but  the  obtrusive 
"smartness"  which  marred  the  first  novel 
has  been  carefully  eliminated. 

"Paul"  is  a  modern  love-story,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy  and 
England.  The  principal  characters,  Paul 
and  Norah,  are  healthy,  normal,  English 
types,  who  from  the  first  are  attracted  to 
each  other  and  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  should  have  married  and  been 
happy  ever  after.  A  very  different  des- 
tiny, however,  has  been  ordered  for  them. 
Their  Eden  has  an  intruder  in  the  person 
of  Theodore  Beckwith,  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  sinister  characters  that  ever 
issued  from  the  brain  of  a  novelist.  Puny, 
anemic,  irritable,  and  a  victim  of  in- 
somnia, he  presents  a  sufficiently  striking 
contrast  with  the  handsome  young  athlete 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  drama.     Tho  the 


novel  ends  happily  and  the  true  lovers 
come  by  their  own,  the  reader  can  hard- 
ly forgive  the  author  for  the  untimely 
death  of  the  best-drawn  character  in  the 
book. 

Bottome.  Margaret.  The  King's  Daughters' 
Year  Book.  i2mo,  pp.  290.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altemus  Co.     $1.25. 

Brunetiere,  Ferdinand.  Honore  de  Balzac. 
French  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  Alexander  Jessup, 
Frontispiece  portrait.  i2mo,  pp.  316.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Campbell,  Donald^  Francis,  Ph.D.  A  Short 
Course  on  Differential  Equations.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-96. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Clarke,  J.  Erskine,  M.A.  Chatterbox.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  412.     Boston:   Dana  Estes   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Coupin,  H.,  and  Lea,  John.  The  Romance  of 
Animal  Arts  and  Crafts.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
355-     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Cromarsh,  H.  Ripley.  The  Secret  of  the  Moor 
Cottage.  i2mo,  pp.  285.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

Derr,  Louis.  Photography.  For  Students  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-247.      New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.40. 

Downey,  David  G.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Edwin  Markham,  Edward  Rowland  Sill.  [Mod- 
ern Poets  and  Christian  Teaching  Series.]  Three 
portraits.  121T10,  pp.  183.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.      Si  net. 

Dunham,  Curtis.  The  Golden  Goblin;  or,  The 
Flying  Dutchman,  Junior.  A  pleasant  fantasy  for 
children  based  on  the  most  fascinating  of  all  undying 
legends.  Told  in  prose  and  verse.  Pictures  by 
George  F.  Kerr.  Square  8vo,  pp.  190.  Indian- 
apolis: The   Bobbs-Merrill   Co.     Si. 25. 

Elliot,  G.  F.  Scott.  The  Romance  of  Plant  Life. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  380.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     Si. so  net. 

Fenn,  G.  Manville.  Tention.  With  eight  illus- 
trations by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  i2mo,  pp.  viii.— 411. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.      Si. 50. 

Finnemore,  John.  Jack  Hayden's  Quest.  Illus- 
trations in  color  from  drawings  by  J.  Jellicoe.  i2mo, 
pp.  351.      Philadelphia:   J.   B.   Lippincott  Co. 

Gate  of  Death,  The.  A  Diary,  nmo,  pp.  vi- 
267.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Si. 25  net. 

Gordon,  S.  D.  Quiet  Talks  on  Service.  i6mo, 
pp.  211.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

Gruyer,  Paul  [from  the  French  of]-  Napoleon, 
King  of  Elba.  With  thirty-eight  illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xx-295.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

Probably  the  portion  of  the  Emperor's 
career  which  has  been  most  neglected  is 
the  ten  months  which  he  spent  in  the 
Island  of  Elba.  In  the  present  work 
the  search-light  of  history  is  turned  full 
upon  the  little  island  and  its  great  occu- 
pant. The  smallest  details  of  the  Em- 
peror's life  in  his  little  kingdom  arc 
narrated,  and  much  new  light  is  thrown 
upon  his  character.  Interesting  portraits 
are  also  given  of  the  sharers  of  his  exile: 
Madame  Mere,  Pauline  his  sister,  the 
devoted  Bertrand,  Drouot  and  the  old 
watch-dog  Cambronne.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  book  is  the 
visit  to  Elba  of  Madame  Walewski,  the 
beautiful  Polish  woman,  whose  name  is 
linked  forever  with  Napoleon's. 

There  is  a  detailed  and  dramatic  account 


of  the  Emperor's  abandonment  of  the 
island  for  the  purpose  of  landing  upon 
the  shores  of  France.  The  narrative  is  of  a 
vivid  and  striking  character,  and  the  illus- 
trations, made  from  original  photographs, 
are  of  interest. 

Gwynn,  Stephen.  The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland. 
With  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  x  416.      New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      S2. 

This  volume  is  related  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Literary  Renaissance  in  Ireland, 
a  movement  which  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  the  aim  of  which  is  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Gaelic  literature  and  history. 
The  author  has  been  active  in  the  move- 
ment and  his  book  will  have  special 
interest  for  Gaelic  students.  He  remarks 
in  the  opening  pages  that  it  has  been 
written  for  Irishmen  rather  than  strangers, 
tho  it  is  especially  adapted  for  the  traveler 
with  a  taste  for  history. 

In  the  eighth  century  Irish  scholar- 
ship recorded  its  greatest  triumphs  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gwynn.  Irish  scholars  were 
men  of  note.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Colchu  of  Cloumacnoise,  their  fame 
went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they 
were  honored  by  popes  and  monarchs. 
About  the  tenth  century  at  Cloumacnoise 
was  written  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  or 
Annals  of  the  Irish,  a  work  of  which  a 
copy  is  still  extant.  Xot  kss  interesting 
than  the  age  of  learning  is  the  cycle  of 
Irish  romantic  history,  a  veritable  mine 
for  the  historical  novelist.  Ireland,  like 
Greece,  has  had  its  Helen  in  the  person 
of  the  famous  and  beautiful  Dervorguilla, 
who  was  carried  off  from  her  rightful 
lord,  the  Prince  of  Brefny.  by  Mac  Mur- 
rough,  King  of  Leinster.  Thus,  laments 
Mr.  Gwynn,  "a  woman  has  been  made  the 
cause  of  all  our  woes  in  Ireland." 

Holdich.  Sir  Thomas  H..  K.C.M.G..  K.C.I.E.. 
C.B  Tibet  the  Mysterious.  With  illustrations 
from  photographs,  and  maps.  8vo,  pp.  xii-356. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      S3  net. 

Up  to  very  recently,  Tibet,  "the  Roof  of 
the  World,"  has  been  enveloped  in  com- 
plete mystery.  The  life  of  its  people 
was  as  completely  unknown  to  civilized 
mankind  as  if  it  had  taken  place  upon  the 
planet  Mars.  Its  isolation  has  been  due 
to  its  almost  impregnable  geographical 
position  and  to  its  severe  climate.  And 
yet  Tibet  was  known  to  Herodotus,  who 
gives  a  vague  account  of  it.  Throughout 
the  middle  ages  it  remained  compara- 
tively unknown,  however.  The  first 
authentic  information  which  the  'Western 
world  received  came  from  the  celebrated 
Abbe*  Hue.  a  Catholic  missionary  who 
explored   Tibet    in    native   disguise,   about 
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the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  information  was  limited,  however, 
and  it  remained  for  the  bold  hand  of 
Colonel  Younghusband  to  tear  away  the 
veil  which  for  ages  had  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery Tibet  with  its  sacred  city,  Lhasa. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  well- 
written  account  of  all  the  expeditions  to 
Tibet  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  late 
investment  of  the  country  by  the  English 
force  under  Younghusband.  It  is  a 
fascinating  story,  full  of  extraordinary 
incidents.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated from  original  photographs. 
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I.enotre,  G.  The  Flight  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell.  With  over 
fifty  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  xi-340.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B    Lippincott  Co. 

This  volume  narrates  in  minute  detail 
and  with  a  wealth  of  stirring  incident  the 
story  of  the  attempted  flight  of  Marie 
Antoinette  from  the  harpies  of'  the  Revo- 
lution. The  hero  of  the  ill-starred  ex- 
ploit was  Count  Axel  de  Fersen,  a  young 
Swedish  nobleman  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  family  and 
actually  sacrificed  his  life  in  a  desperate 
endeavor  to  save  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  author  describes  him  as  having  "the 
mold  of  a  hero  of  romance."  He  quickly 
became  a  prime  favorite  at  court  and  was 
the  recipient  of  such  distinguished  marks 
of  regard  from  the  Queen  as  to  cause 
jealousy  in  the  royal  entourage,  and 
finally  to  bring  about  his  sudden  departure 
from  Fran 

It  was  at  the  tumultuous  epoch  of  1700 
that  he  reappeared  in  Pari-  and  bee: 
the  chief  agent  in  the  attempted  flight  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  an  event  that  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  the  Revolution.  'I 
the  flight  was  carefully  planned  and  the 
preparations  made  with  all  possible  in- 
genuity and  foresight  are  apparent  from 
the  detailed  and  dramatic  account  which 
the  author  gives.  For  a  time  success 
seemed  certain,  and  the  King  was  posi- 
tively elated  during  a  portion  of  the  flight. 

The  story  of  the  capture  and  the  return 
to  Paris  under  convoy  of  the  savage  mob 
is  told  more  fully  perhaps  than  ever  before. 
It  was  only  by  heroic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  guards  that  the  King  and  Queen  were 
saved  from  being  torn  to  pieces.  All 
along  the  route  the  carriage  was  hard  prest 
Uy  the  angry  rabble.  Vile  insults  were 
hurled  at  Marie  Antoinette  by  frenzied 
women.  When  the  Queen  rose  from  her 
bed  the  next  morning  one  of  the  women  of 
the  bedchamber  tried  to  encourage  her 
by  remarking  that  she  was  looking  well. 
By  way      I    reply  the  Queen  removed   her 


night-cap.      Her    hair    had    turned    com- 
pletely white. 
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Place  and  the  People.  With  illustrations  by 
Yernon  Howe  Bailey,  nmo,  pp.  xiii-528.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 

There  are  few  American  cities  whose 
history  is  more  interesting,  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  national  events, 
than  Charleston.  In  its  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  existence  it  has  seen 
many  changes  and  many  stirring  events, 
and  the  roll  of  its  distinguished  sons  is  a 
large  one.  The  present  work  does  not 
claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  history,  the 
author  having  chosen  only  those  events 
that  have  had  most  to  do  in  shaping  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  men  who  made 
the  city  and  gave  it  most  of  its  renown. 
Such  a  plan  necessarily  lays  stress  upon 
local  interest,  and  in  this  respect  the  Look 
probably  will  be  found  eminently  satis- 
factory. It  would  be  impossible,  however, 
to  tell  the  story  of  Charleston  without 
bringing  into  view  many  events  which 
are  part  of  the  general  fabric  of  our 
history,  and  Mrs.  Ravenel  has  given 
adequate  space  in  her  book  to  the  larger 
role  of  the  city. 

Rose,   Elsie   Whitlock.     Cathed  inters 

of  the  South  of  France.  With  illustrations  from 
original  photographs  by  Vida  Hunt  Francis.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp  x  1  296  Vol.  II. 
8vo,  pp.  x-312.  New  Yort.  G  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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first  trip  to  the  "Los  Angelos  Limited."      [6mo,  pp 
viii.-i98.       Illustrated,      New      York:   C.      p.     Put- 
nam's Sons.     Si. 25  net. 

Mr.  Schuyler's  book  is  not  alone  a  record 
of  travel  across  the  continent  and  back- 
on  a  new  fast  train,  less  than  a  fortnight 
having  been  occupied  in  the  trip.  When 
that  story  had  been  told  after  the  manner 
of  a  veteran  journalist  of  keen  powers  of 
observations,  he  appended  to  his  manu- 
script four  chapters  collectively  entitled 
'  deration    by   the    Way,"    in    which 

In-  writes,  philosophically  and  out  of  a 
full  mind,  of  "Liberty,"  "  Equality,"  "  Fra- 


ternity," and  "Triumphant  Democracy." 

These   chapters  are   suggestive,    wise,  and 

interesting. 
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Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  x-361.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

Somerville,  E.  CE,  and  Ross,  Martin.  Some 
Irish  Yesterdays.  Illustrated  by  E.  and  OS.  Somer- 
ville. nmo,  pp.  viii-249.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.      S1.50. 

Sparling,  Samuel  E.,  Ph.D.  Introductic  n  to 
Business  Organization.  nmo,  pp.  xvi-374.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.25  net. 

Stoner,  Burton.  Squeaks  and  Squawks  from 
Far  Away  Forests.  A  Sequel  to  Jim  Crow  Tales. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  172.  New  York:  The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Co.     $1. 

Sturgis,     Russell.  A    History    of    Architecture. 

Profusely  illustrated.  Vol.      I.,   Antiquity.      Large 

8vo,    pp.    xxvi.-425.  NewYork:    Baker    &   Taylor 
Co.     $5. 

Mr.  Sturgis's  book  belongs  to  the  rnonu- 
mental  class.  It  belongs  also  to  the  en- 
cyclopedic class,  except  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  chronological  and  by  countries 
instead  of  by  topics  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Mr.  Sturgis  has  already 
published  a  history,  or  "study,"  as  he 
calls  it,  of  European  architecture.  He 
is  even  better  known  probably  as  the 
editor  of  a  standard  "Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Building." 

The  present  volume,  being  the  first  of 
the  three  that  will  appear,  relates  to  an- 
tiquity. Beginning  with  ancient  Egypt, 
the  author  makes  his  first  diversion  to 
Western  Asia  for  a  period  ending  in  300 
B.C.  and  then  writes  of  Greece,  of  pre- 
Roman  Italy,  and  finally  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Imperial  Rome.  This  is  a 
long  and  moving  story.  Technical  knowl- 
edge is  not  more  remarkable  in  the 
author  than  is  scientific  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  period  to  period,  and 
the  evolution  from  the  beginning  of 
building  to  the  perfection  of  styles,  and 
then  onward  to  the  decadence.  The 
work  must  at  once  be  accepted  as  a 
standard  treatise.  It  is  illustrated  in  a 
manner  that  may  properly  be  called 
lavish,  and  which  certainly  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  text  which  in  itself  is 
exceptional  among  the  art  books  of  the 
period. 
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net. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  White  Light*. 

(Broadway,    iyo6.) 
By   liuwiN  Arlington  Robinson. 

When  in  from  Delos  came  the  gold 
That  held  the  dream  of  Pericles, 
When  first  Athenian  ears  were  told 
The  tumult  of  Euripides, 
When  men  met  Aristophanes, 
Who  fledged  them   with  immortal  quills — 
Here,  where  the  time  knew  none  of  these, 
There  were  some  islands  and  some  hills. 

When  Rome  went  ravening  to  see 

The  sons  of  mothers  end  their  days, 

When  Flaccus  bade  Leuconoe 

To  banish  her  Chaldean  ways, 

When  first  the  pearled,  alembic  phrase 

Of  Maro  into  music  ran, 

Here  there  was  neither  blame  nor  praise 

For  Rome  or  for  the  Mantuan. 

When  Avon,  like  a  faery  floor, 
Lay  freighted,  for  the  eyes  of  One, 
With  galleons  laden  long  before 
By  moonlit  wharves  in  Avalon — 
Here,  where  the  white  lights  have  begun 
To  seethe  a  way  for  something  fair, 
No  prophet  knew,  from  what  was  done, 
That  there  was  triumph  in  the  air. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (January). 


The  Lotus  of  Wisdom. 

By   Alfred  Noyes. 

What  shaken  blossoms  from  the  Tree  of  Life, 

In  showers  of  glimmering  white  and  deep  dim  blue, 
Through  strange  soft  starry  twilights  here  bestrew 

The  breathless  borders  of  the  world  of  strife? 
What  sound  of  sighs  upon  the  scented  gloom 

Of  Eden  where  no  passionate  sorrow  comes; 

What  light  of  cloud-pale  breasts  and  breast-blossoms 
And  weary  faces  in  the  lotus  bloom? 

What  sad  red  parted  lips  under  the  Tree 

Of  Knowledge  hunger  toward  the  bitter  fruit. 
While  all  the  distance   trembles  with  the  bruit 

Of  Time's  wings  beating   toward  eternity? 

What  wave  of  moaning  through  the  frondage  rolls 

When  all  the  fragrant  dusk  is  very  still? 

Why  do  the  branches  toss  and  weep  at  will 
As  if  their  sap  were  fed  with  human  souls? 

Come,  let  us  go!     Take  up  thy  cross  and  bind 
The  crown  of  thorns  upon  thy  brows  again, 
And  we  will  seek  the  world  of  endless  pain. 

The  tortured  stars,   the  wild  tormented  wind. 
The  passionate  heart-break  of  the  world  of  strife 
Where  wrapt  in  Hell  the  soul  looks  up  to  Heaven; 

Here  Knowledge  as  a  bride  to  Death  is  given, 
The  lotus  blossoms  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

—  From  Everybody' s  Magazine  (January). 


To   Glacomo  Leopardi. 

By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

Cold  was  thy  thought,  O  stricken  son 

Of  Italy,  cold  as  the  moon 

That  naked,  barren,  frozen,  on 

This  fertile  earth,  the  boon 

Of  silver  light 

Sheds  by  night, — 

Touching  the  million  shaken  leaves 

That  crown  our  woods;   while  every  fold 

Of  buttressed  Alp  soft  charm  receives, 

Till  near  things  look  like  lands  far  sought. 

Yes,  thy  thought  ached,  it  was  so  cold ; 

And  winsome  movement,  and  choice  sound, 

In  harmonies  divinely  wrought, 

Could  they  be  born  of  that  profound 

Despair  which  they  so  clearly  taught' 

Nay,  suffering,  like  a  nightmare  still, 

Turned  all  thy  youth's  warm  radiance  chill, 

As  yon  dead  moon  turns  the  sun's  beams 

Aside  in  cold  yet  lucid  streams, 

Whose  loveliness  from  farther  came 

Than  that  dead  planet's  cratered  side; 

A  globe  of  glory  all  one  flame 

Is  in  their  brightness  still  implied 

So  in  the  beauty  of  thine  odes 
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y^TERDAM-HOONfl1 

1,1 'UCtOf  CAKE  CHOCOttft 

It  is  a 
Positive  Fact. 

The  Double  Strength  of 

BENSDORP'S 


saves 


your 
cocoa 


Send  10  cents  for  trial  can. 

STEPHEN  L,  BARRETT  CO., 

IMPORTERS. 

Yellow  Wrapper.  BOSTON 


Pay  no  attention  to  anony- 
mous letters. 

Pay  no  money  for  anony- 
mous lamp-chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  all  about 
lamps,  their  proper  chimney 
and  care.     It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Man's  glowing  eager  spirit  shines, 
While  yet  its  strange  deflection  loads 
With  added  charm  their  play,  refines 
Their  luminous  force,  till  they, 
Fair  as  moonlight, 
Infuse  the  night 

Of  our  roused  sorrow,  sadness,  and 
Remembered  pain,  where  they  expand 
Brilliance,   both  solemn  and  serene, 
Grand  as  the  presence  of  Night's  queen. 
— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 


To  One  Impatient  of  Form  in  Art. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

I. 

Chide  not  the  poet  that  he  strives  for  beauty, 

If  still  forthright  he  chants  the  thing  he  would, — 

If  still  he  knows,  nor  can  escape,  the  dire 
Necessity  and  burden  of  straight  speech;     __ 

Not  his  the  fault  shotild  music  haunt  the  line, 
If  to  the  marrow  cleaves  the  lyric  knife. 

Who  poured  the  violent  ocean,  and  who  called 
Earthquake  and  tempest  and  the  crash  of  doom, 

He  spread  the  sea  all  beautiful  at  dawn. 
And  curved  the  bright  bow  'gainst  the  black,  spent 
storm, — 

He  framed  these  late  and  lovely  violets 

That  under  autumn  leaves  surprize  the  heart. 

Blame  not  the  seeker  of  beauty  if  his  soul 
Seeks  it,  in  reverent  and  determined  quest, 

And  in  the  sacred  love  of  loveliness 

Which  God  the  all-giver  gave— and  satisfies; 

Fearing  lest  he  match  not  life's  poignant  breath 
And  the  keen  beauty  of  the  blossoming  day. 

II. 

No  poet  he  who  knows  not  the  great  joy 
That  pulses  in  the  flow  and  rush  of  rhythm 

(Rhythm  which  is  the  seed  and  life  of  life. 
And  of  all  art  the  root,  and  branch,  and  bloom). 

Knows   not   the  strength  that  comes  when   vibrant  | 

thought 
Beats  'gainst  the  bounds  of  fixed  time  and  space; 

For  law  unto  the  iii  ure  freedom, 

The  prison-house  a  garden  of  delight. 

So  doth  the  blown  breath  from  the  bugle's  walls 
Issue  in  most  triumphant  melody; 

So  doth  the  impassioned  poet's  perfect  verse, 
Confined  in  law  eterne,  outshine  the  stars. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 


Your  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.  Her  industries  are 
prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 
approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
(or  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL. 

William     Walker,     Filibuster.—  As     the     most 
distinguished    of    all    American    "Real    Soldiers    of 
Fortune."   Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  his  book 
of  that  title,  selects  William   Walker,  whose  name, 
he  says,   "conveys  absolutely  nothing  to  members 
of   the  younger   generation."      "And   yet,"   he   con- 
tinues,   "had   this   man   with   the   plain   name,    the 
name    that    to-day    means    nothing,     accomplished 
what   he   adventured,    he   would    on    this    continent 
have  solved  the  problem  of  slavery,  have  established 
an  empire  in  Mexico  and  in  Central  America,  and, 
incidentally,  have  brought  us  into  war  with  all  of 
Europe."     Thus  briefly  is  the  career  of  this  pictur- 
esque   filibuster    summarized.     Three    separate    at- 
tempts he  made  to  establish   an   American  colony 
In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.    No  canvassing  or                                                                     .            . 
ng  required     Experience  unnecessary  If  honest,    in  the  countries  to  the  south,  and,  having  estaD- 
lUtag  I-  learn  the  business  thoroughly                                     extend  its  domain  to  the  pro- 
ad  become  onr  local  representative.      Many    usnea  lnc  colony, 
•  00  to  1500  monthly.     Wrlteat  once  for  full  par-         rti()iv.  0f  an  empire.     But  each  attempt  ended  in 
Address  either  office. 

NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY   CO.    - 

haite  490,  K  It-arhorn  St.  or         Suit*  19".  1 1 10  •'""  St. 

tllltAtO,  ILL.  IMBHUGTOB.D.C.       I 


MAN    WANTED 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertise  8. 


Dreer's 
Garden  Book' 

is  more  than  a  catalogue.  It  is  a  de- 
pendable guide  to  the  selection  of 
trustworthy  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers — both  seeds  and  plants. 

4  Superb  Color  Plates 

besides  cover  in  color  reproducing 
several  special  varieties  of  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

224  profusely  illustrated  pages 
describing  everything  worth  grow- 
ing in  flowers  and  vegetables.  Many 
pa°-es  devoted  to  our  unmatchable 
collection  of  hardy 
pere  nials. 

Mailed     to    anyone, 
mentioning   this  publi- 


I  Shirley  Poppies 

Luther  Burbank'g 
wonderful  New  Santa 
Rosa  Strain,  15cts  per 
packet:  2  packets  25 
cents. 

Henry  A.  Dreer 

Philadelphia 


leeds 


Every  grower  of 
vegetables  and 
flowers,  amateur 
and  prof  essional, 
should  send  for 
my 

Different 

Kind  of  Seed 

Catalogue. 


The  illustrations  are  photographic  reproductions 
of  actual  specimens  just  as  they  grow  on  my  trial 
grounds.  My  specialties  are  Stokes'  standard  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  and  flowers — improved  strains 
of  selected  kinds  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.     It  rite  fur  it  tv-tlay—it  is  free. 

Pillar  of  Fire  Plant  q„Tuya  ^t  into 

asymmetrical  bn»h3feet  high  that  looks  exactly  like  a 
clipped  evergreen.  Later  the  whole  plant  becomes  a  deep 
red  pillar  of  tire.  Uneqaalled  for  a  summer  hedge,  or  to  plant 
in  masses.     We  per  jiacket. 

Stokes'  Seed  Store,  Dept.  F,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  16c.  in 
stamps  for  a  full  hox. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Ei.kctro  Silicon  Co.  30  Olifi  St.   New  Yorfe. 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


Let  Me  Quote  Yon  a  Price  on  a 

Chatham  Incubator 

111*  Incubator  nook  free.  Don't  think 
of  buying  an  Incubator  until  you  hear 
from  inc.  MlUlNon    CnmptH'll, 

I'm*.  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  l<td., 
303  Wesson  Ate.,      Detroit,  Mich. 

iPyou  live  went  of  the  MlsolBBlppl  Kivon 
addrcBB  Iiox3<;7,  Tojwka,  K*n»B. 
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HORStPOWER 


-OR  OVER 
ACTING  ON  A  2- 
TON  OAR,  AND 
THE  RESULTANT 
F-  O  R  C  E  OF 
WEIQ  MTAMD  EN- 
ERGYGRINDING 
AND  WRENCHING  THE  TIRES 
AGAINST  ROUGH  ROAD-SUR- 
F"AOES~ IS  A  PROBLEM  THAT 
RF=-QUIRES  EXTRAORDI  N  ARV 
QUALITY   TO    SOLVE. 

I_  O  N  <3-C  O  M  T  I  M  U  E  D  TESTS  UMDER 
SUOM  CONDITIONS  HAVE  BEEN  MET 
ANDSATISF7IED,THEOOUNTRV  OVER, 
Q  V     "TM  E 

PEINN  SYLVAN  I A 
CLINCHER 

RACINQ     TYRE 

I TS  SHOOK-RESISTI  NG 
STRENGTH,TOUG  H  N  ES  S,  RE- 
SI  LI  ENOY  AND  W  EARING 
QUALITIES  ARE  PHENOM- 
ENAL. TH  E  TREAD  IS  EXTRA 
HEAVY  —  AND  F"LAT,  TO  RE- 
SIST   SKIDDING. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBEIR     CO. 

JEANNETTE,    PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  ROGER       MUXES.  Chicago,  111. 
SEW  YORK— 1741  liroadway 
CHICAGO— 1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA— 615  S.  Broad  Street 
ATLANTA.  GA.-102N.  Prior  Street 
BOSTON— 20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO— 717  Main  Street 
LONDON— 4  Snow  Hill 

STORM  PROOF  BUGGY 

Dry 
Warm 
Light 

A  Rig  for  Han 
Who  Drl«»  In 
AllWeathtrt 

A  top  that 
gives  per- 
fect safety 
from  all 
storms  and 

quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weather — one  btieey  for 
every  day,  comfort  all  the  time.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  thoroughlysatisfied.  Write 
for  catalog  C giving  all  details. 

Fouts&  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

I  1 8  S.  Third  St.,  Terrs  Haute,  Ind. 


Take 


hoarse  or 

husky 
throat  and  you  get 

quick    relief ;    invaluable   to   all  who 
talk  or  sing. 

They  relieve  tight  dry  cough;  also  deodor- 
ize the  breath,  neutralizing  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  liquor,  onions,  etc. 

25   cents  a  box  at  druggists ;  sample  sent 
request.      Trial  convinces. 

STEARNS  &  CURT1US,  (Ine.)  NewYork,  N.Y 


vnd&r 


4  «r  CENTS  For  13  Weeks 
IQ  Trial   Subscription  to 

■^^In  thisillustrated  national 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers— a  variety  of  Ren»ral  features  beingadd- 
ed.  It  is  lincere,  reliable,  wholesome,  interesting— THE 
newspaper  for  the  home.  $1  year;  takes  placeof  periodicals 
costing  J2  to  f4.  Tryit,13wks.forl5c.Puthfinder,Wa8h.,D.C. 


PrintYour 

Own 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $■"'■  Large  size  $is. 
Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory   for  entalopr,    presses. 


V>dFQ.S  THE  I'UKss  CO.,  Herlden,  Conn 


Old  Books   :inil   Mn^nzlnos    II.  mi  tin   ami  Sold 

American  Magazine  Exchanqk,  St    Louis.  Mo.    


failure,  and  the  third  in  the  death  of  the  leader. 
The  first  expedition  is  described  by  Mr.  Davis  in 
these  words,  after  having  explained  Walker's  de- 
sire to  establish  an  independent  state  wherein  slavery 
of  the  blacks  would  be  unrestricted  and  where  what 
he  considered  the  God-given  right  of  the  white  mas- 
ter would  be  denied  by  none: 

White  brothers  in  the  South,  with  perhaps  less 
exalted  motives,  contributed  funds  to  fit  out 
Walker's  expedition,  and  in  October,  18152,  with 
rorty-five  men,  he  landed  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  at  the 
extreme  point  of  Lower  California.  Lower  I 
furnta.  it  must  be  remembered,  in  spite  of  its  name, 
is  not  a  part  of  our  California,  but  then  was,  and 
still  is,  a  part  of  Mexico.  The  fact  that  he  was  at 
last  upon  the  soil  of  the  enemy  caused  Walker  to 
throw  off  all  pretense;  and  instead  of  hastening  to 
protect  women  and  children,  he  sailed  a  few  miles 
farther  up  the  coast  to  La  Paz.  With  his  forty-five 
followers  he  raided  the  town,  made  the  Governor  a 
prisoner,  and  established  a  republic  with  himself  as 
President.  In  a  proclamation  he  declared  the  peo- 
ple free  of  the  tyranny  of  Mexico.  They  had  no 
desire  to  be  free,  but  Walker  was  determined,  and, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  woke  up  to  find 
themselves  an  independent  republic.  A  few  weeks 
later,  altho  he  had  not  yet  set  foot  there,  Walker 
annexed  on  paper  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  to  both 
States  gave  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Sonora. 

As  soon  as  word  of  this  reached  San  Francisco 
his  friends  busied  themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
danger-loving  and  adventurous  of  all  lands  were 
enlisted  as  "emigrants"  and  shipped  to  him  in  the 
bark  Anita. 

Two  months  later,  in  November,  1852,  three  hun- 
dred of  these  joined  Walker.  They  were  as  despe- 
rate a  band  of  scoundrels  as  ever  robbed  a  sluice, 
stoned  a  Chinaman,  or  shot  a  "Greaser."  When 
they  found  that  to  command  them  there  was  only 
a  boy,  they  plotted  to  blow  up  the  magazine  in 
which  the  powder  was  stored,  rob  the  camp,  and 
march  north,  supporting  themselves  by  looting  the 
ranches.  Walker  learned  of  their  plot,  tried  the 
ringleaders  by  court-martial,  and  shot  them.  With 
a  force  as  absolutely  undisciplined  as  was  his,  the 
act  required  the  most  complete  personal  courage. 
That  was  a  quality  the  men  with  him  could  fully 
appreciate.  They  saw  they  had  as  a  leader  one  who 
could  fight  and  one  who  would  punish.  The  ma- 
jority did  not  want  a  leader  who  would  punish;  so 
when  Walker  called  upon  those  who  would  follow 
him  to  Sonora  to  show  their  hands,  only  the  <  rig- 
inal  forty-five  and  about  forty  of  the  later  recruits 
remained  with  him.  With  less  than  one  hundred 
men  he  started  to  march  up  the  peninsula  through 
Lower  California,  and  so  around  the  Gulf  to  Sonora. 

From  the  very  start  the  filibusters  were  over- 
whelmed with  disaster.  The  Mexicans,  with  In- 
dian allies,  skulked  on  the  flanks  and  rear.  Men 
who  in  the  almost  daily  encounters  were  killed  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  their  bodies  were 


COSTLY  PRESSURE 
Heart  and  Nerves  Fail  on  Coffee. 


A  resident  of  a  great  western  state  puts 
the  case  regarding  stimulants  with  a  com- 
prehensive brevity  that  is  admirable.  He 
says : 

"  I  am  56  years  old  and  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  with  stimulants.  They 
are  all  alike — a  mortgage  on  reserved  energy 
at  ruinous  interest.  As  the  whip  stimulates 
but  does  not  strengthen  the  horse,  so  do 
stimulants  act  upon  the  human  system. 
Feeling  this  way,  I  gave  up  coffee  and  all 
other  stimulants  and  began  the  use  of  Pos- 
tum  Food  coffee  some  months  ago.  The 
beneficial  results  have  been  apparent  from 
the  first.  The  rheumatism  that  1  used  to 
suffer  from  has  left  me,  I  sleep  sounder,  my 
nerves  are  steadier  and  my  brain  clearer. 
And  I  hear  testimony  also  to  the  food  value 
of  PoBtnm — something  that  is  lacking  in 
coffee."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  There's  a  reason.  Bead 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  the  quaint  little 
book  in  pkgs. 


You  get  a  car 
as   scientifically    designed 
and  as  perfectly  finished  as  if  the 
reputation  of  this,  the  greatest   auto- 
mobile   establishment    in    the    world, 
depended  upon  that  one  car. 

This  painstaking  care  dominates  to 
the  smallest  details  of  Cadillac  construc- 
tion— in  the  engine  it  is  so  apparent 
that  the  minutely-accurate  finish  of  this 
vital  part  has  made  it  a  signal  triumph 
in  automobile  manufacture. 

The  Cadillac  Runabout  and  Light 
Touring  Car  are  fitted  with  pur  won- 
derful single-cylinder  engine,  to  which 
the  dependability  and  remarkably  low- 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  models 
are  chiefly  attributable.  Bv  its  threat 
power,  speed  and  hill-clin  bing  ability, 
this  engine  proved  itself  so  worthy  in 
thousands  of  cars  during  the  past  four 
years  that  it  will  be  used  in  1007  prac- 
tically without  change — a  fact  which 
alone  places  the  serviceableness  of  tins 
year's  cars  beyond  question. 

Don't  fail  to  get  a  demonstration — 
you  will  be  surprised  how  great  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  "Car  that  Climbs." 

Model  K  Runabout  10  h.  p.;  neat,  trim 
Victoria  body;  30-inch  wheels..  $800. 

Model  M  Light  Touring  Car  Illustrated 
below— 10  h.  p.;  graceful  straight  line 
body $950. 

Model  H  Four  cylinder,  30  h.  p.  Tour- 
ing Car $2,500. 

Model  0— Four-cylinder,  20  h.  p.  Tour- 
ing Car $2,000. 

All  prices  F.  0.  B.  Detroit ; 
lamps  not  included. 

Upon  request  '.ve  -will  send  fully  illustrated 
Booklet  A  D,  also  address  of  nearest  dealer. 

CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR 
Detroit,  Mieh. 

Member  A  .  L.  A.  M. 


Jwrinwiiijuii  1  miiimi  ri-i  lfyrm 


y   PEOPLES    (45 
SAVINGS  BANK* 

PITTSBURGH  .M 


BANKING    BY   MAIL. 

Our   depositors    include    promini 

men,  clergymen,  attorneys,  etc.  in  everj   - 

of  the  Union   and  ii  ntrit-s. 

who  bv  our    system    oi    Bailkil  Mail   an- 

enjoying  four  per  cent,  interest  together  with 
absohi' 

Send  for  booklet  '  L"  explaining 
how  you  can  open  a  savings  account 
by  mail  with  One  Dollar  ana  apwan 


T^\  BANK  THAT  PAYS  M 
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The  PRINCIPLE  is  RIGHT 

The  idea  is   funHiunentally  correct,   the 
MemindeX  ia  simple  and  practical, 

AND  TIME  IS  UMPIRE 

"Have  used  it  for  three  years  past  an  d 
not    be  without  it." — I)r     \V.    C.    Wood, 
Gloversville,    \     J 

"After  three  j  ears'  use  I  like  the  Mkmbjpkx 
better  than    -  i-.inion 

and  a  joy  to  my  life."— F.    L.    Staubett, 
G^n.  Sec.  V.   M.  C.  A..  Denver,  Colo. 
"Stringe  to  say,  I  '  I 

large  business  without  money    > 
ilyasl  could  without  a  Memdjdes 
three  year*'  u*e  1  know  what  it   menus  to  a 
businessman.'" — H.  B.  A li.kn.  Automobile 
Dealer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
"Have  used  it  three  years  and  found  it  invaluable.     Hava  furnia 
of  them  to  heads  of  our  dep^rtrnenis  and  others,  in  connection  with  our 
business."— Rykik  Bros.,  Toronto.      (The  leading  jewelers  of  Canada.) 
We  have  a  great  many  such  Utters.     Would  be  glad  to  send 
you  some  of  l 

A  CREAT  HELP  FOR  BUSY  MEN 

Order   now  and  Beein  the  New  Tear  Right.    E.\pre~ 
receipt  of  prue.     Personal  Checks  accepted, 
"owhide  Seal  Leather  Case,  hardwood  tray  and  cards, 
Am.  Russian  Leather  Case,  plain  oak  tray  and  card*. 
Genuine  Morocco  Case,  quartered  mk  tray  apd 
Genuine  Sealskin  Case,  selected ljuar.  oak  tray  and  cards. 
Silver  Trimmed  Case,  mahogany  tray  with  cover  and  I 
Sundays  extra,  35c.  50c.     Future  Year's  Cards.  $1.00.  $1.25. 
Duty  and  express  paid  in  Can. da  lor  20  per  cent.  more.     Booklr:  Free 


BHA1  I       I  MtGK 
32.00      ■?■_•.  T.". 


2.50 

SIX) 
1.50 

:..(H) 


3.25 
3.75 

(i.OO 


MEM-INDEX 

The  Pocket  Card  Systt  m 

AHo  a  valuable  card  index  )i>r  desk 
use.  Dated  Cards  from  tray  are 
earned  in  the  handy  pock) 
2  to  4  weeks  at  a  time.  To-day's 
card  always  at  the  front.  Ko  leaves 
to  turn.      Helps  you  to 

PLAN  YOUR  WORK 
WORK  YOUR  PLAN 
ACCOMPLISH  MORE 

You   need   it.       Three    years'   sales 

show    that    most   all   business    and 

n  ■]    men   need    it. 

GET  IT   NOW 


COVERED 
^TRflY! 

nITtf 

LlOCK 

EXTRA 

Moo 


Wilson  Memindex  Co.,  65  Mill  St.,  Rochester,  N:  Y. 


(EDUCATIONAL* 


Founded  in  1884 

AMERICAN    ACADEMY 
OF     DRAMATIC    ARTS 

AND  EMPIRE  THEATRE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

BOARD  OP   TRUSTEES! 

FRANKLIN    H.    SARGENT,    PRESIDENT 

DANIEL    FROHMAN  JOHN    DREW 

BRONSON    HOWARD  BENJAMIN    F.   ROEDER 


A     PRACTICAL    TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR   THE   STAGE,  CONNECTED 
"WITH   MR.  CHARLES    FROHMAN'S 
EMPIRE  THEATRE  AND  COMPANIES 


for   catalogue  and   information,  apply  to 
The  Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


a  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 
For  the  development  of  power  in  public 
speaking.  Complete  course,  n--w  and 
original  methods,  very  successful.  In- 
cludee  breathing  exercises,  memory  cul- 
ture, argumentation,  etc     Address 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNIVERSITY, 
'Iii-'-    eti   b  bj  mail  only,  catalogue  tree,    UIM  14th  Street. 
i,.  I>  C.    Among  our  Founders  are  Hon.  David 
J.  Brev    i    Justice  of  the  supreme  Court,  Judge  Martin 
A.  K  d  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

r  17  yearsi    s  Commissioner  of 
ation.Dr.  Edward  Kv<  rett  Hale;  all  of  whom  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  a  great  popular  educational  movement, 
.   inclnding  Law,  Short  Story  Writing 
need  English,  Journalism,  eh 


mutilated.  Stragglers  and  deserters  were  rr.n  to 
earth  and  tortured.  Those  of  the  filibusters  who 
were  wounded  died  from  lack  of  medical  care.  The 
only  instruments  they  possest  with  which  to  ex- 
tract the  arrow-heads  were  probes  made  from  ram- 
rods filed  to  a  point.  Their  only  food  was  the 
cattle  they  killed  on  the  march.  The  army  was 
barefoot,  the  Cabinet  in  rags,  the  President  of  So- 
nora  wore  one  boot  and  one  shoe.  Unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  Walker  fell  back  upon  San  Vincente, 
where  he  had  left  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
deserters  and  a  rear-guard  of  ei^'-.teen  men.  He 
found  not  one  of  these  to  welcome  him.  'A  dozen 
had  deserted,  and  the  Mexicans  had  surprized  the 
rest,  lassoing  them  and  torturing  them  until  they 
died.  Walker  now  had  but  thirty  five  men.  To 
wait  for  further  reenforcements  from  San  Francisco, 
even  were  he  sure  that  reenforcements  would  come, 
was  impossible.  He  determined  by  forced  marches 
to  fight  his  way  to  the  boundary-line  of  California. 
Between  him  and  safety  were  the  Mexican  soldiers 
holding  the  passes,  and  the  Indians  hiding  on  his 
flanks.  When  within  three  miles  of  the  boundary- 
line,  at  San  Diego,  Colonel  Melendrez,  who  com- 
manded the  Mexican  forces,  sent  in  a  flag  ot  truce, 
and  offered,  if  they  would  surrender,  a  safe  conduct 
to  all  of  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  except  the 
chief.  But  the  men  who  for  one  year  had  fought 
and  starved  for  Walker,  would  not,  within  three 
miles  of  home,  abandon  him. 

Melendrez  then  begged  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  troops  to  order  Walker  to  surrender. 
Major  McKinstry,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Army  post  at  San  Diego,  refused. 
For  him  to  cross  the  line  would  be  a  violation  of 
neutral  territory.  On  Mexican  soil  he  would  neither 
embarrass  the  ex-President  of  Sonora  nor  aid  him; 
but  he  saw  to  it  that  if  the  filibusters  reached  Ameri- 
can soil,  no  Mexican  or  Indian  should  follow  them. 

Accordingly,  on  the  imaginary  boundary  he  drew 
up  his  troops  and  like  an  impartial  umpire  awaited 
the  result.  Hidden  behind  rocks  and  cactus,  across 
the  hot,  glaring  plain,  the  filibusters  could  see  the 
American  flag  and  the  gay,  fluttering  guidons 
of  the  cavalry.  The  sight  gave  them  heart  for  one 
last  desperate  spurt.  Melendrez  also  appreciated 
that  for  the  final  attack  the  moment  had  come. 
As  he  charged.  Walker,  apparently  routed,  tied,  but 
concealed  in  the  rocks  behind  him  he  had  stationed 
a  rear-guard  of  a  dozen  men.  As  Melendrez  rode 
Into  this  ambush  the  dozen  riflemen  emptied  as 
many  saddles,  and  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  stam- 
peded. A  half  hour  later,  footsore  and  famished. 
the  little  band  that  had  set  forth  to  found  an  em- 
pire of  slaves,  staggered  across  the  line  and  surren- 
dered to  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Of  this  expedition  James  Jeffrey  Roche  says,  in 
his  "Byways  of  War,"  which  is  of  all  books  pub- 
lished about  Walker  the  most  intenselv  and  fas 
cinatingly  interesting  and  complete:  "Years  after- 
ward the  peon  herdsman  or  prowling  Cocupa  Indian 
in  the  moutain  by-paths  stumbled  over  the  bleach- 
ing skeleton  of  some  nameless  one  whose  resting- 
j)lace  was  marked  by  no  cross  or  cairn,  but  the  Colt's 
revolver  resting  beside  his  bones  spoke  his  country 
and  his  occupation — the  only  relic  of  the  would-be 
•  istadores  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Under  parole  to  report  to  General  Wood,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  the  filibus- 
ters were  sent  by  sailing-vessel  to  San  Francisco, 
where  their  leader  was  tried  foi  iolating  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States,  and  acquitted. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Bostonese.  -There  is  a  saying  current  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  this  effect:  "You  can  always  tell 
a  Boston  man,  but  you  can't  tell  him  much." — 
Ram's  Horn. 


Convincing. — Fair     Visitor— "So     you      have 
really  decided  not  to  sell  your  house?" 

■R  Hostess — "Yes;  you  see.  we  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  an  estate  agent.  After 
reading  his  lovely  advertisement  of  our  property 
neither  John  nor  myself  could  think  of  parting  with 
such    a  wonderful  and  perfect  home." — Ttt-Bits. 


fiH ['EVERSTICK'CTr 


The  Rubber  of  health.  The  Rubber  of 
comfort.  The  only  Rubber  recommended 
by  physicians. 

Just  as  necessary  in  cold,  clear  weather 
to  keep  the  feet  warm  as  they  are  in  stormy, 
wet  weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry.    The 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Gives  full  protection  to  the  feet.  Does  not 
"draw,"  cramp  or  cause  the  feet  to  ache  or 
perspire. 

Take  no  substitute.  See  that  the  name 
Everstick  is  stamped  on  the  lining.  If  you 
cannot  get  a  pair  where   you  live,  write  us. 

Send  for  our  little  book  "Foot 
Safety"  mailed  free. 

The  Adams  &  Ford  Co.,  M'frs 
51  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


NTnne  genuine 
without  this  cord. 


Our  catalog  de  luxe 
"G"  will  be  sent  you 
upon  request. 

It  fully  expla  ins  every 
detail  of  the  Austin 
Organ  and  particularly 
the  Universal  Air  Chest 
— the  only  device  giving 
absolutely  uniform  pres- 
sure at  every  pipe  under 
all  conditions. 

AUSTIN 
ORGAN 
COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CONCERNING  "BLIND  CHILDREN" 

Hy  Israel  Zuntovill,  the  Philadelphia  Hem  says: 
"This,  his  first  volume  of  poems,  only  bears 
out  the  conclusion  that  If  is  a  master  of  his  craft,' 
reaching  out  into  untrodden  stretches,  enveloping 
his  thoughts  In  language  mystical;  satiric,  yet  al- 
ways easil."  sasily  comprehensible.  ...  A  broad 
intellectuality  flows  Rteadily  along,  absorbing  little 
rivulets  of  humor,  pathos,  keen  analysis,  whole- 
some criticism  and  practical  ideas."  12mo.,  cloth, 
ornamental  cover,  141  pages.  Price  $1.20;  mail  $1.29 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    »Iso 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 
Koyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Debenture  Bonds 


WIUTK  for  our  Honk  let  "  O  "  ex- 
plaining nil   about  6  per    cent 
Coupon  Bond*,  secured  l>y  Fir-t  Mort- 
gage, interest  i>;iv.ii>l<-  in  January  and 

.Inly  :it    N;if  ioikiI  I'ark    Batik. 


FIRST  TRUST «•  SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS, MONT. 
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Current  Cookery. — Waiter — "Yes,  sir,  we're 
very  hup  to  date  'ere.  We  cook  heverythink  by 
helectricity." 

Customer — "Oh,  do  you?  Then  just  give  this 
steak  another  shock." — Punch. 


The  Anatomy  of  Jocosity. — "I  say,  D'Orsay, 
have  you  ever  heard  that  joke  about  the  guide  in 
Rome  who  showed  ;ome  travelers  two  skulls  of  St. 
Paul,  one  as  a  boy  and  the  other  as  a  man?  " 

"Aw,  deah  boy— no — aw,  let  me  heah  it." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Hot  Return.  -"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  I  could  not 
come  to  your  'at  home'   yesterday." 

"Dear  me,  weren't  you  there?" 

"Why  of  course  I  was  how  very  silly  of  me — I 
quite  forgot ."     Puni  h. 


A  Windfall.  WlG  "Jimmy's  uncle  has  just 
died  and  left  him  a  couple  of  millions.  He  always 
said  Ins  ship  would  come  in  some  day." 

Wagg  "Yes,  but  lie  didn't  expect  an  heirship." 
— Prin  <cton  T  ige  r . 


A  Word  from  the  Wise  (Scene — The  Summit 
of  Vesuvius). — American  Tourist  (to  the  world  at 
large)      "Great  snakes,  it  reminds  me  of  hell!" 

English  Tourist — "My  dear,  how  these  Ameri- 
cans do  travel!" — Punch. 


<iuite  the  Contrary. — "Does  your  husband 
play  favorites  when  he  goes  to  the  races?" 

"No,"  answered  young  Mrs.  Torkins;  "at  least 
from  the  way  he  talks  after  the  race,  I  shouldn't 
say  they  were  favorites." — Washington  Star. 


And  Then  They  Parted. — "Why,  my  dear  friend, 
what  luck  to  meet  you!  It  has  been  an  eternity, 
six  years  at  least,  since  I  have  seen  you.  Didn't 
you  recognize  me?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  your  hat  seemed  familiar." — 
he  Rire. 


The  Vegetable  Alchemist. — Willie  (whose 
father  is  building  a  conservatory)  —"Papa,  if  I 
planted  this  pip,  would  an  orange-tree  grow  up  from 
it?" 

Papa — "Of  course,  my  son,  and  oranges  would 
grow  on  it." 

Willie — "That's  very  wonderful,  isn't  it,  papa? 
'cause  this  is  a  lemon  pip!" — Tit-Bits. 


FOOD  DOES  IT 
The    M  <>ft  Natural  'Way  to  Get  Out  of  Trouble 


"  I  have  been  troubled  with  ray  stomach 
lot-  years,  having  the  habit  of  vomiting  and 
spitting  up  my  food  and  was  all  run  down 
and  September  last  I  had  a  fearful  hemor- 
rhage which  completely  prostrated  me. 
When  I  got  up  even  a  rare  porterhouse  steak 
distressed  me. 

"Then  I  happened  to  meet  a  lady  who 
had  trouble  just  like  mine  and  who  used 
Grape-Nuts  food  and  it  agreed  with  her  so 
I  bought  a  box  and  found  I  could  keep  it 
down  and  it  nourished  and  built  me  up  ami 
I  have  used  it  constantly  since  then,  usually 
twice  a  day.  1  have  gained. in  flesh  and  can 
eat  almost  anything  I  want  and  ray  stomach 
takes  care  of  it  without  any  hesitation  but 
before  I  toned  and  strengthened  my  stom- 
ach on  Grape-Nuts  I  could  not  handle  any 
food  but  it  was  liable  to  come  up  again. 

"I  am  over  sixty  years  old  and  people 
here  consider  my  "cure  remarkable." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  "There's  a  reason."  Get  the  little 
book.  "The  Road  to  Wellville."  in  pkgs. 


yjgpflff  Sectional 

Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
They  combine  artistic  appearance, 
solidity  of    construction  and  latest 
practical  improvements.     Sent 

On  Approval 
Freight    Paid 

Ritdd  economy,  acquired  by  the  rnanufa^- 
**'"  tore  of  a  (tingle  product  in.  larse  quantities 

and  our  modem  methods  of   vIlinK  >lir. 
the  user,  enable  us  to  offer  a  superior:  article  at 
a  considerable  saving  in  cost  t'j  the  purchaser. 

<^r\\A   OaL-  Per        *1   00  without  $1  .75   with 
OOllG    UaK.  gection      -1—  door;  x     ^-   door 

Stud,  for  Our  Beautiful  Hew  Catalogue  Ho.  23 

in  which  we  Illustrate  tlie  different  trades  from  the  neat  ty  finished  SolirH  )nk  c 
hove  piiooe,  to  the  highly  polished  Solid  Mahogany  cases  tor  the  more  elHl>orat-  libra  ry. 
'tvery  book  section  has  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  door.   Tops  and  bases,  $I.00each. 

THE  X.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY.  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  8ectl*nal  Bookcaxes  and  I lime  «  :ibi  m  i  .. 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"  Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
nrice  is  only  $i  oo,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  Wagnai.ls  Co.,  44-(50  East  23d  St..  New  York 


THE  IRISH 


AC  A I  N  ,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present-day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "  The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
Hoses  the  book.     It  can  be  had  for  7%  cents,  postpaid. 


WIN    SUCCESS    THROUGH 

PERFECT    HEALTH 

To  Do  Well,  You  Must  Be  Well. — With  health  as  the  sole  foundation,  many  a  man 
has  built  fame  and  fortune.     For  lack  of  it,  many  a  budding  genius  has  passed  into  oblivion. 

America  is  full  of  half-well,  half-alive,  half-successful  people,  anyone  of  whom  could 
become  a  power  in  life  with  complete  health  as  a  fundamental  asset. 

When  Health  is  Attainable,  Sickness  is  Criminal. — if  you  suffer  from  poor 
health  because  you  think  it  unavoidable,  you  are  making  a  mistake — you  can  be  perfectly 

healthy  if  you  really  want  to  be. 

NATURAL  METHODS  TRIUMPH. 

There  is  no  magic,  mystery,  or  medicine 
in  my  methods.  They  are  the  same  as  those 
which  developed  me  from  a  sickly  weakling  to 
an  all-round  athlete  and  successful  author, 
editor,  publisher,  teacher,  and  business  man., 
The  life-history  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
merely  another  proof  that  abundaut  health  is 
possible  even  for  those  physically  handicapped 
in  youth.  Sickness  is  un-natural  and  Nature 
is  the  only  real  conqueror  of  disease.  My 
treatment  consists  of  diet,  exercise,  breathing 
methods,  air,  sun,  and  water  baths,  prescribed 
as  required  for  each  case.  Except  in  long- 
standing or  so-called  "incurable"  diseases, 
I  Can  Succesfully  Treat  You  By  Mail 
and  quickly  and  permanently  restore  that 
natural  health  which  makes  life  worth  living, 
and  places  within  reach  power,  position  and 
success. 

My  Guaranteed  Treatments. — The 
remarkable  results  of  my  methods  at  the 
Health  Home  in  Physical  Culture  City — even 
in  chronic  cases  given  up  by  expert  physicians, 
enables  me  to  accept  for  treatment  any  case 
which  I  believe  is  curable,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  I  am  to  receive  no  pay 
until  health  is  attained  or  is  in  sight.  I  could 
not  afford  to  make  this  unusual  proposition 
without  complete  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  mv  treatment. 

Write  For  Free  Physical  Diagnosis 
Blank  No.  101. — I  will  send  it  by  return  mail 
with  full  particulars  about  my  methods  and 
photographic  proofs.  When  the  Blank  is  filled 
in  and  returned  to  me  I  will  diagnose  your  case, 
tell  you  whether  your  health  can  be  restored  at 
home  or  ii  you  need  to  come  to   the   Health 

Home,  and  how  much  successful  treatment  will  cost  you. 

Don't  Delay  Until  Even  Nature  Cannot  Help  You.— And  above  all,  don't  go  on 

believing  you  have  an  incurable  weakness,  and  can  never   be  strong  and  vigoro. 

how  to  win  health,  happiness  and  success.     No  matter  from  what  disease  you  may  suffer,  if 

you    have  enough  vitality   to  keep  alive,   you  have  enough    to  gain  normal  health  under 

proper  treatment. 

BERNARR     HACFADDEN 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  CITY, 
SPOTSWOOD  P.O.,  N.J. 


Photoa  of  a  paralytic  before  treatment  ami  two  month*  liter. 
Facsimile  of  signature  written  two  weeka  after  beginning  treat- 
ment, with  hand  paralyied  for  nearly  eighteen  month*  pre 


Editor  and  Publisher  Physical   Culture   Magazine  : 
Author  of  Numerous  Books  on  Health; 
Director  Mact.uiden  Health  Home,  and 
Mact'adden  Physical  Culture  Institute. 
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ICHT  SHOTS 
l£  SECONDS 


AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 

AN  emergency  calls  for  quick  action.     COLT'S  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL  (Cn!.  32) 
fires  8  shots,  and  ejects  the  shells  automatically  in  1  3-5  seconds.   Light 
in  weight,  handy  for  pocket,  being  flat,  simple  to  operate  and  safe.     It  has 
eat  penetration,  velocity,  and  no  recoil.    Every  arm  sold  has  the  COLT 
guarantee,  which  is  absolute.    Send/or  catalog  "Police"  which  gives 
details  of  this  and  all  models.    Mailed  free. 


Trade 


^> 


.  Mark 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


COLT'S  ^SSiSSSSS?  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

LOKDOS  OFFICE:    15a  Pall  Hall,  LONDON,  S.W. 


»-r— XWWAu^fcMIH^Wl »"—MH  ■ 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  just  pure  cod  liver  oil— "ree  from  dis- 
guise, because  none  is  needed.  It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in  cod  liver  oil 
that  makes  it  offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The  purity  of  Moller's  Oil  makes  it 

Free  from  Taste  or  Odor 

It   is  this   purity  that   makes    Moller's  : 
Oil   so   digestible   and  without  that    nau- 
seous "  repeat." 

The  genuine  is  sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles, 
imported  from  Norway,  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelin     &     Company,     New    York 

SOLE  AGENTS 
«*WM<«M(IM<MMWMM«IMMIMMMIMM«% 


A  Soft, 
Strong 
Toilet  Paper 


Balsam  Sanltlssne  is  infused 
with  aromatic  Canada  Balsam, 
which  makes  it  antiseptic  It  Is 
the  softest  toilet  paper  made. 
Comes  wrapped  in  parchment 
in  sealed  cartons.     Costs  no 
more  than  other  Kinds,  mid  far 
superior— 10c,    15c,    and    26C 
You  should  have  it. 
Fifty    Sheet*   Free,    or    81 
worth  sent,  prepaid,  any- 
where in  United  States  and 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY. 
503  Gunwooo  Ave.,  Phil*. 


Your  Dog  SM? 

divf  i, mi  "Sergeant'    <  onditlon  Pill*," 
the  treat  tonic  and  I  ■  u  doga. 

I  ones  "  p  the  f  ten*,  impi  ■■  m  the  ap- 
rta  life  and  vigor.  50r.an«l 
91.00  per  box  by  mail.  Polk  Miller's 
BO  page  dog  book  m  <  led  fur  1  Or.  stamp*. 
No  <1"K  owner  Mm'uM  be  without  it. 

Polk  Miller  Drue  Co. 
874   8.  Main  Street,    Kiehmond,  Ya. 


Take  the  best 
tooth-powder 
ever  made — 
Make  it  a  little  better- 
Then  add  Oxygen — 
That's 


CALOX 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 

"Ca/ox"  is  the  greatest  mouth  purifier 
that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  people. 
Ca/ox  not  only  sweetens  the  mouth  but  it 
prevents  decay  through  destruction  of 
putrefactive  germs.  —  The  Buffalo 
fledical  Journal. 

01  all  druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  and  booklet  on  "Oxygen  and  Calox" 
sent  free  on  request. 

Calox  the  Oxygen   Tooth  Powder  Guar- 
anteed under   tltc  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
June  jo,  iqoO,  .Xo.  /jj 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


A  Bad 

Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For   IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  Dialled  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A .  J.  Oilman,  41  Aston  Houhc.M.  Y. 


He  hdwd  smeJI  skill  o* horse  flesh 
who  bought-d-goose  horide  onVBontt-r\ke 
is      ordinary  soa.ps   .  ^MS^ 


G 


•  copym  'i  -  F  ■» 


is  3/\f3Q  li  o  •» 

:Try  e.  ca,ke  oHh&nd  be  convinced.; 


[January  19, 
CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

January  4. — Much  damage  is  done  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  by  a  great  avalanche  of  mud, 
caused  by  the  recent  severe  storms. 

January  5.— Premier    Stolypine    asks  for  another 
loan  of  $18,000,000  for  famine  relief. 
The  Chinese  Government  decides  to  open  Board 
of  Revenue  banks  in  Moukden  and  Ying-kow. 

January  7. — The  leaders  of  the  strike  at  Lodz 
order  a  return  to  work. 

\  fire  destr°ying  property  valued  at  about 
$3,000,000  occurs  in  the  Chinese  trading  quarter 
of  Bankok. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Pope  will  no  longer 
receive  Peter's  pence  from  France  and  that 
all  contributions  from  the  country  will  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  its  clergy. 

January  8. — The  Shah  of  Persia  dies. 
The    Prussian   budget   shows   a   surplus   of   over 
$13,000,000  for   1906  and  an  even  better  pros- 
pect for  this  year. 

Japan's  budget  for  the  coming  year  calls  for  the- 
expenditure  of  $305,500,000. 

January  9. — Lieutenant  General  Pavloff,  Russian 
Military  Procurator,  is  assassinated  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  assassin  also  shoots  a  police- 
man and  a  child  before  being  overpowered. 
Mohammed  Ali  Merza  is  formally  acknowledged 
vShah  of  Persia  to  succeed  his  late  father. 

January  10. — An  eruption  of  the  volcano  Mauna 
Loa,  in  Hawaii,  is  reported  to  have  been  visible 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  at  sea. 
Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
in  Russia. 

The  Japanese  Government  decides  to  send  its 
training  squadron  only  as  far  as  Honolulu. 

Colonel  Patko  Andrieff ,  chief  of  gendarmes  at 
Lodz,  is  assassinated. 


Domestic. 

Congress: 

January  7. — Senate:  The  Brownsville  affair  is 
discust,  the  President's  course  being  defended 
by  Mr.  Lodge  and  criticized  by  Mr.  Foraker. 

January  8. — Senate:  The  Brownsville  affair  and 
the  proposed  Child-labor  law  are  discust. 

January  9. — House:  The  provision  in  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill  abolishing  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  General  is  stricken  out,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

January    10. — Senate:  Mr.    La    Follette's    bill    to 
limit    the   working   hours  of   railway  employees 
to  sixteen  a  day,  is  passed. 
House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is   passed. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

January  4. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $750,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  in  Washington 
for  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  begins 
an  inquiry  into  the  railway  block-signal  system, 
with  special  reference  to  the  recent  wrecks  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Southern  Railways. 

January  5. — Two  are  killed  and  eleven  injured 
by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  Philadelphia 
bank  by  a  man  who  was  refused  money  he 
demanded. 

All  the  negro  troops  of  the  regular  army  are 
ordered  to  the  Philippines. 

January  6. — Emma  Goldman,  Alexander  Berk- 
man,  and  two  other  anarchists  are  arrested  in 
New  York  at  a  meeting  which  the  police  broke 
up  on  account  of  their  incendiary  speeches. 

January  7. — Postmaster  General  Cortelyou  an- 
nounces his  retirement  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  wins  his  street- 
railway  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  suit  of  ouster  against  Mayor  McClellan  is 
brought,  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  by 
Attorney  General  Jackson,  alleging  that  W.  R. 
Hearst  was  legally  elected  to  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York  city  in  1905. 
January  8. — The  right  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  to  charge  a  ten-cent  fare  to 
Coney  Island  is  upheld  by  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Governor  Pardee  of  California  sends  a  message 
to  the  Legislature  defending  the  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese  from  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

January  9. — Attorney  General  Hadley,  of  Missouri, 
begins  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Jefferson 
City  to  dissolve  the  merger  of  the  Gould  rail- 
roads and  subsidiary  companies. 

January    10. — The  President  accepts  membership 

in  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
The  President  gives  a  dinner  to  the  diplomatic 

corps. 
The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    finishes 

the  Chicago  hearing  on  the  Harriman  railway 

lines  and  adjourns  to  meet  in  Seattle  later  in 

the  month. 
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FEW  SETS 

of  a  Magnificent 
Library  Edition 
of  Carlyle,  Left 

A     PARC  This  sumptuous  edi 
IMnC  tion  is  NEVV    from 
CHANCE  cover     to     cover 

J   a  if!  We  have  ^usfc  a 

TO  U6I  It  few  sets    which 

we  will  let  go 
at  nearly  \j,  of  the  regular 
price.     It  is  a  great  bar 
gain — a  rare  chance  to 
get  Carlyle. 

-LET  US- 
SHOW  YOU 
THE   VOLS. 


Save  $17.! 

on  a  life-time  set  of  Carlyle— 
you  can't  get  finer  books  at 
any  price— Save  money  NOW. 


!/3  0ff 


The  price 
at   which 
this 
sumptuous  edition  of  Carlyle  will  be 
sold,  after  these  few  sets  are  gone, 
will  be  $54.    ^'e  offer  a  brand  new 
set  at  just  $37.    Carriage  prepaid, 
satisfaction    guaranteed   and    pay- 
able on  easy-to-make  monthly  terms. 
Copy  the  Examination  Form   be- 
low and  mail  to  us. 

"Read  Carlyle  that  you  may  strive  to  free 

men  from  the  bondage  of  custom  and  self, 

the  two  great  elements  of  the  world  that 

lieth  In  wickedness."    Charles  Kimjsley. 

"In  his  books  he  pours  forth  the  glories 

and    the   achievements   of    his    mighty 

soul."— H.  8.  Arnold. 

Costs  you  noth- 
ing to  examine 
these  beautiful 
volumes. 


Eighteen  Octavo  Volumes  in  Rich  Green  Half  Leather,  on  High  Grade  Paper  in  Large  Clear  Type;  Illustrated 


"The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  set 
of  books." — Carlyle. 


The  Standard  Edition  of 


"No  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated 
reading  deserves  to  be  read  at  all." — Carlyle. 


THOMAS    CARLYLE'S  WORKS 

THIS  edition  comprises  all  those  works  which  Carlyle  himself  believed  worthy  of  permanent  preservation,  and  it  is  printed  from  the  text 
personally  revised  and  arranged  by  him.  When  it  is  remembered  how  excessively  particular  Carlyie  was  about  the  exact  form  in 
which  his  manuscript  was  put  into  type  this  supervision  will  be  fully  appreciated.  The  eighteen  volumes  contain  all  those  masterpieces 
which  have  placed  Carlyle  high  on  the  list  of  the  world's  literary  immortals.  For  strong  originality,  for  tremendous  power,  for  intense 
learning  these  books  are  unapproached.  They  represent  years  upon  years  of  labor,  and  into  them  the  great  master  put  the  best  of  his 
heart  and  soul.     They  will  endure  so  long  as  English  literature  exists,  and  no  library  worthy  the  name  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 


CHOICE,  SUBSTANTIAL    BOOKMAKING  THROUGHOUT 

This  choice  library  edition  consists  of  eighteen  octavo  volumes  (each  61-4X9Xi}4 
inches)  bound  in  rich  green  half  leather,  titles  and  designs  stamped  in  gold  on  backs, 
tinted  tops,  rough  edges.  The  paper  is  extra  high  grade,  the  margins  are  wide,  the 
type  large  and  clear. 


A  GALLERY  OF  EXQUISITE  PORTRAITS 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  larje  collection  of  portraits,  both  steel 
and  photogravure  engravings.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these,  many  being  from 
celebrated  paintings.     Besides  these  there  are  other  plates  providing  maps,  plans,  etc. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  OF  THE  STEEL  AND  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS 


The  French  Revolution  :  A  History.  With 
a  steel  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1865). 

The  Life  of  Schiller  and  The  Life  of  Ster- 
ling. With  portraits  of  Schiller  and  Sterling, 
and  four  illustrations  engraved  on  steel. 

Past  and  Present  ;  Latter-day  Pamphlets ; 
The  ICarly  Kings  of  Norway  ;  and  an  Es- 
say on  The  Portraits  of  John  Knox.  With 
a  photogravure  portrait  of  Carlyle  (1854)  and  live 
portraits  of  John  Knox. 

Sartor  Resartus ;  On  Heroes,  Hero  Wor- 
ship, and  the  Heroic  in  History.  Steel 
portrait  of  Carlyle  from  painting  by  Lawrence. 

Orltical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Vol.  I. 
With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Heyne. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Vol.  II 
With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Novalis. 


Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Vol.  Ill* 
With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  James  Boswell- 

Wilhelin  Meister's  Apprenticeship  and 
Travels.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Goethe.    Photogravure  portrait  of  Goethe. 

Tales  by  Musaeus,  Tieck,  Richter.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  With  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  Musaeus. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 
Vol.1.  With  Elucidations.  With  a  steel  por- 
trait of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 
Vol.  II.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
Cromwell's  mother. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 
Vol.  III.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
Charles  II. 


History    of   Frederick    the    Great.     Vol.  I. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  Fredericus  Wilhelmus. 
History  of   Frederick  the  Great.    Vol.  II. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  Frederic  II.,  Roi  de 

Prusse. 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great.     Vol.  IU. 

With  a  steel  portrait  of  Frederike  Sophie  Wil- 

helmine. 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great.    Vol.  IV. 

With  a  still  portrait  of  Frederich  II.,  Konig  in 

Preussen,  act.  68. 
History  of  Frederick    the    Great.    Vol.  V. 

With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick. 
History  of  Frederick   the  Great.    VoL  VI. 

W  Lb  a  steel  portrait  of  Frederich  II.,  Konig  voa 

Preussen,  aet.  73. 


"  No  work  of  greater  genius  than  '  Sartor  Resartus '  has  been 
produced  in  this  country  for  many  years." —  Westminster  Review. 

"  There  is  no  account  of  the  French  Revolution  that  can  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  compared  with  this  for  intensity  of  feeling  and 
profoundness  of  thought." — London  Monthly  Repository. 

Accept  the  Privilege  of  Examining  the  Set 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  leaves  and 
dipping  into  some  of  the  rare  literary  treats  contained  in  these 
superb  volumes.  A  copy  of  this  Examination  Form  bestows 
this  privilege  upon  every  Litkrary  Digest  Reader.  When  we 
receive  it  we  send  you  the  books.  They  are  yours  to  fully  exam- 
ine for  five  days.  If  you  don't  want  them  at  the  end  of  that  time 
just  send  them  back  at  our  expense.  We  prepay  all  carriage  charges. 
If  you  want  them,  send  us  $3.00,  and  the  balance  of  the  special  price 
in  easy-to-make  payments  of  only  $2.00  a  month. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs..  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Emerson  declared  that  "  Past  and  Present"  was  "  a  monument  of 
Carlyle's  keen  practibility." 

Ruskin  asserted  that  "  the  book  oftenest  in  his  hand  is  Carlyle's 
'Frederick  the  Great.'  " 

COPY    THIS    EXAMINATION    FOR-M 


Ki  sk  &  \v  VGNAM.S  Company.  44-60  Baal  13d  Street    B 

(i*(  ntlfmtn  :  You  may  tend  me  lor  examination  one  complete  »et  of  The  Standard  Edition  or 
Thomas  Cabltls's  \V->rks  as  a  DIGEST.      If  it  I    -\*r*e  to  purcha.be 

it  at  the    Bpei  ial    price  of  $37.00.  regular  pr:.  e  154.00,   i:.  i  m    '  \   v  f       £3. 00  within  five  (5; 
daji  of  receipt  of  the  hook?,  ami  *2.<>o  ,t  month  thereafter  until  paid  for  in  full     If  un*atu*f 
will  notify  you  promptly,  and  hoU  tin-  (mm-  order. 


.Vomr. 


I  .  P.  L-M-'07 

Date 


A't'tr,  33. 
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A  Few  Words  to  Women  Readers  of  the  Literary 

Digest  on  a  Subject  Vitally  Affecting 

the  Welfare  of  Every  Home 

We  ask  our  women  readers  to  read  this  talk  on  a  subject  which  intimately  concerns 
them.  Women  are  the  home  providers.  The  purse  strings  of  the  family  are  in  their 
hands.  75^  of  the  home  purchases  are  made  by  the  37,000,000  women  of  the  nation. 
The  importance  of  rightly  directing  this  vast  expenditure  is  far-reaching. 


I. 

No  member  of  the  family  has  keener  regard  for 
the  merit  and  integrity  of  home  utilities  than  the  wife 
or  mother.  The  health  and  happiness  of  the  home 
circle  depend  largely  upon  the  honestv  of  those  products 
that  enter  the  home.  Almost  every  standard  trade- 
marked  brand  has  its  cheap  imitation.  The  spurious  is 
invariably  the  inferior  in  quality;  almost  invariably  the 
spurious  is  also  injurious. 

II. 

The  retail  trade  is  full  of  unscrupulous  dealers 
who  victimize  their  customers  with  imitations.  Some- 
times they  glibly  explain  that  the  sham  is  ujust  as  good" 
as  the  genuine.  More  frequently  they  practice  the  art 
of  substitution  by  deceit.  These  dealers  make  more 
profit  on  the  substitute,  but  alvvavs  at  the  expense  of  the 
purchaser.  The  maker  of  the  counterfeit  has  no  repu- 
tation to  uphold,  no  established  quality  to  maintain.  Is 
it  not  significant  that  the  best  dealers,  with  the  highest 
reputations  handle  only  standard,  trade-marked  goods  ? 
These  dealers  believe  in  protecting  their  patrons  against 
the  inferior  quality  offered  by  the  substitute  manufacturer. 

:=:  :;:  *  * 

The  importance  of  the  advertising  service  of  a  great  magazine  of  national  circula- 
tion is  often  underrated  by  the  subscriber, — perhaps  because  it  is  largely  a  silent  service, 
little  being  said  between  publisher  and  subscriber  about  it.  Yet  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  The  Literary  Digest  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  protect  readers  from  unreliable 
advertisements.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that  orders  are  not  refused  for  nostrums,  liquor, 
unsound  investment,  catch  penny  schemes,  and  many  announcements  not  openly  dishonest 
but  of  doubtful  character.  This  policy,  with  the  high  quality  of  our  subscription  clien- 
tele, has  attracted  to  our  publicity  columns  one  of  the  choicest  lists  of  advertisers  in  the 
periodical  rield.  We  believe  these  firms  should  receive  the  patronage  of  the  160,000 
families  into  which  their  announcements  are  sent  each  week.  We  believe  this  because 
in  purchasing  from  them,  either  directly  or  from  their  retail  dealer,  our  readers  will  be 
securing  the  best  value  for  their  money.  We  have  no  reflection  to  make  against  legiti- 
mate competition,  but  we  ask  our  readers  to  place  the  full  weight  of  their  very  impor- 
tant influence  against  the  counterfeiters  in  every  branch  of   trade. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


III. 

We  want  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  our  readers, 
particularly  our  women  readers,  on  this  substitution  evil. 
We  want  public  opinion  so  emphatic  against  these  evil 
practices  that  guilty  dealers,  in  attempting  to  sell  a  sham, 
will  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  attempting  a  disrepu- 
table rather  than  a  smart  trick.  We  want  customers  to 
insist  upon  getting  what  they  want  rather  than  what  the 
dealer  thinks  they  should  have. 

IV. 

The  reasons  for  this  duty,  which  we  urge  so 
strongly,  are  of  vast  importance.  On  the  customer's 
part  they  concern  health,  satisfaction,  economy,  one  or  all 
of  which  are  threatened  when  a  substitute  is  bought.  We 
believe  our  subscribers  owe  their  trade  to  the  great  con- 
cerns which  have  established  national  reputations  founded 
upon  the  high  quality  of  their  products.  These  manu- 
facturers are  spending  enormous  sums  in  maintaining 
the  high  grade  of  their  output,  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
business  systems.  Every  one  of  them  is  suffering 
tremendous  losses  due  to  the  imitators  who  are  preying 
upon    their  hard-won  reputations. 
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REST  0!iD  HEALTH 
TRAINING 

N    addition   to   the   finest    modern    hotel    appointments — 
such    as    palm   gardens,  sun   parlors,  picturesque  dining- 
rooms,  rest  foyers,  elegant  lobbies  and  parlors,  the  famous 
Sanitarium  Cuisine  with  its  Calorie   diet  system,  excellent  ser- 
vice, wide    cheerful    porches,   etc.,   the    Battle    Creek    Sanitarium 
offers  a  new  and  fascinating  world  to  the  seeker  after   rest  and  health. 
Its  System  comprises  Baths  of  every  description,  including  Nan- 
heim   Baths,  Electric-Light    Baths,  expert   men   and   women   bath  at- 
tendants, Phototherapy,  Massage,  X-Ray,  p*insen  Rav,  Mechanical 
Vibration  Apparatus,  Manual  Swedish  Movements,  Four  Swim- 
ming Pools,  a   great    Gymnasium    with   class   and   individual 
instructors,    30    attending    physicians,    trained    men     and 
women  nurses,  Electricity,  etc.,  etc. 

APPDINTMPMTQ  °(die most aP?roved v**-  Main 

Ml        U 1 1 1  I  IllLll  I  0    building   contains     seven    acres    ot 
floor    space.       Absolutely    fire-proof;    cost   $1,500,000.00, 
completely  equipped.      100  suites  with  private  baths.      Tele- 
phone in   every  room.      Perfect  automatic  ventilation   day  and  night.     Kitchen 
and  dining-rooms  on  top  floor.      No  odors. 

rfc|TrnTl|i|lIPl|Tri  A  continual  diversity  of  entertainments.  All 
LIi  1  till  I  AllilflLll  I  0  optional.  Frequent  rest  hours  and  cozy  rest 
corners  evervwhere.  For  those  desiring  them  there  are  musicals,  recitals,  lec- 
tures, stereopticans,  addresses,  exhibitions,  drills,  contests,  sleighing,  skating, 
skeeing,  tobogganing,  walking  parties  with   interesting  guides,   school  of  health, 


RATES.  VERY  MODERATE 


Board     and     Room,     including 
baths,   services  of  bath  attend- 
ants,  necessarv  medical   attention,  etc.,  are  less  expensive  at  the   Battle   Creek 
Sanitarium  than  board  and  room  alone  at  many  first-class  Winter-resort  hotels. 

The  "WINTER  CONSTITUTION" .wMSSTE: 

fication  against  sickness.  To  run  away  from  cold  air  is  to  court  debility.  The 
pure,  germless  Winter  air  of  Battle  Creek,  as  warmed  and  controlled  in  the 
delightful  seven  acres  of  indoors  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  rich  in  recu- 
perating power,  as  well  as  in  comfort  and  rest  for  the  guests. 

"Winter  ar   Battle   Creek,"   a 
beautiful    booklet,  profuselv   :'.- 
ustrated    with    photographs  of    the   Sanitarium  and  its   Physiologic   System  ot 
Health  Training,  Rest,  and  Recuperation,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

ADDRESS  BOX   14. 

THE  SANITARIUM  BATTLE  CREEK,  flKH. 


BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  FREE 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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R.EAL  ESTATE 

TWENTY  LOTS  in  New  York  City.  A 
plot  containing  more  than  twenty  lots,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx,  two  minutes' 
walk  from  Subway  station,  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  figure  and  on  easy  terms. 
Particulars  given  only  on  personal  applica- 
tion to  attorney  for  owner,  Room  1211,  56 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City.  


Winter  Cottages  —  Lakewood,  Atlantic 
City,  Hot  Springs,  Aiken,  Ashworth,  Flor- 
ida, Colorado,  California,  Bermuda,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Nassau,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas. 
Write  Edwin  B.  Willcox,  Hoffman  House, 
New  York  City. 


Beautiful  modern  Winter  Residence;  ample 
grounds;  excellently  situated  in  noted  Florida 
health  resort.  Rare  opportunity !  Charming 
home;  ideal  climate !  Louisiana  Business 
Co.,  New  Orleans. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air  House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
ing Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  $70  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per 
day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$350  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operat- 
ing  our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H.  C-  Co.,  4408  Olive  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  IN- 
VENT, with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free 
in  World's  Progress;  sample  free.  Evans, 
Wilkens& Co.,  34g"F,"  Washington,  D.C. 


HIGH-CLASS,  large  dividend  paying 
stocks  and  bonds  for  sale.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars relative  to  profitable  investment  se- 
curities. Great  Northwest  Fiscal  Agency, 
444  Endicott  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  Book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Fifteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt  Patent  Sales  Specialist,  290N 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W  A  N  T  E  D-  Business  man,  $5,000  to 
$10,000  capital,  in  good,  reliable,  straight- 
forward, profitable  business.  References 
exchanged.  Full  details  cheerfully  furnished. 
C.  A.,  66  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Highest  Grade  Photo-Finishing  for  ama- 
teurs promptly  by  mail.  Artistic  1907  Calen- 
dar card  mount  with  every  half  dollar  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  sample  print.  Robert 
Johnston,   Dept.   1,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


WANTED  : — Women  01  refinement  and 
business  ability  to  assist  in  the  introduction 
of  my  new  dentifrice— TH  Y  M-A-TOL  Tooth 
Paste— in  their  home  towns.  THYM-A-TOL 
possesses  medical  qualities  not  found  in  any 
other  dentifrice  and  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  dental  profession  everywhere.  Sample 
and  full  particulars  sent  upon  request. 
Chas.  M.  Dunne,  D.D.S.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

I  WANT  a  few  earnest  people  to  join  me 
in  making  a  success  of  a  new  enterprise  in 
which  large  profits  can  be  earned.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 
Address  for  full  particulars, 

C.  D.  DEPAN, 
158  Prospect  Park  West, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Local  Representative  wanted  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  if  honest,  ambiiious  and 
willing  to  learn  our  business  thoroughly  by 
mail.  Large  income  assured.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Address  either  office. 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co.,  600  Athe- 
naeum Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  600 Maryland 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"fairThandy  HAT  FASTENERS 

do  not  make  holes  in  hat.  Hold  better  than 
4  hat  pins.  Will  mail  sample  pair  for  25c. 
Big  seller.  We  have  full  line  of  agents' 
specialties. 

FAIR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
421  Fifth  St. ,  Racine,  Wis. 

$23,400  represents  the  annual  salaries  of 
positions  now  open  on  our  books.  Free 
registration.  "  No  position — no  pay." 
Registration  form  Q  sent  on  application. 
The  Kinsley-Drake  Company,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED.-  By 
Mail  Order  Catalogue  House  to  travel,  col- 
lect and  appoint  agents.  No  capital  or  ex- 
perience required.  $21.00  a  week.  Ex- 
penses advanced.  Address  Secretary,  Desk 
A  12,  381-385  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"POSITION  DESIRED  requiring  execu- 
tive  ability:  Broad  business  experience;  legal 
and  academic  training;  age  29.  Opportunity 
important,  salary  secondary.  Highestrefer- 
ences  furnished.  Box  292,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
~~ IMPORTANT  -We  will  publish  in  Jan- 
uary a  Medical  Encylopedia  for  Family  Use, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  has  been  pre- 
lum! by  living  medical  specialists  of  recog- 
nized ability.  We  want  live  hustlers  with 
some  capital  to  act  as  District,  County  and 
State  Agents  for  this  New  Work.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  A.  Dingwall,  Mgr.  Sub- 
cription  Book  Dept.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 44  to  60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


MUSICAL 


(.I.NUINE  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments  : 
12  Steinways  from  £350  up;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7 
Knabes  from  £250  up ;  3  Chickerings  from 
$250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights, #75  up ;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor 
Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
FARM  LOAN  INVESTMENTS  send 
for  descriptive  memorandum  of  our  on-hand 
Farm  Mortgages  offered  for  sale,  as  also 
booklet,  "WE'RE  RIGHT  ON  THE 
GROUND "  explaining  our  methods  of 
doing  business.  Our  loans  range  in  amounts 
from  $500  up  and  run  for  a  period  of  5  to 
10  years.  Highest  references  furnished. 
Our  experience  covers  a  period  of  over 
Twenty-three  years  without  the  loss  of  a 
dollar.  Your  name  on  a  postal  brings  full 
information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 

Box  "8,"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


EDUCATIONAL 

COURSES  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  and  ITALIAN  taught  at 
home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer, 
Ph.D.,  President  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Languages.  Text-books  furnished. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal. 
Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Clearance  Sale-  Remingtons,  Densmores, 
Jewetts,  Blickensderfers,  Williams,  $12.50; 
Franklins,  Postals,  Hammonds,  $10;  Un- 
derwoods, Olivers,  $35.00.  Orders  filled  or 
money  back.  Standard  Typewriter  Exch. 
Suite  32,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


Patents  that  PROT  ECT— Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  Six  cents 
Stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 


Learn  Esperanto.  Quickly,  easily  acquired 
by  correspondence.  12  lessons  $1.00,  single 
lesson  10c.  Try  one.  Pioneer  School  of 
Esperanto,  1925D  Columbia  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa 
^MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at 
home.  Course  comparable  to  that  given  in 
leading  technical  school.  Books  furnished. 
Cat.  sent  on  receipt  of  postal.  Massachu- 
setts Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THEUNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


1500  subjects  on  Greek  and  Italian  art. 
One  cent  each  or  eighty  cents  per  hundred. 
In  series  of  500  accompanied  by  our  "  Out- 
lines for  the  Study  of  Art."  They  offer 
systematically  arranged  material  for  inde- 
pendent art  study.  Five  dollars  for  each 
series  complete.  Send  for  catalogue. 
DUTCH,  FLEMISH  and  GERMAN  in 
preparation . 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
19  Trinity  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vacuum  Cap. 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Senton  trial  under  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  particulars.  The  Modern  Vacuum 
Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Col. 

Hurcau  of  Research 

WE  gather  literary  and  historical  material 
for  club  women,  writers  and  speakers,  give 
literary  advice  and  correct  MSS.,  and  look 
up  ancestors.  Bureau  of  Research,  318  E. 
5th  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind.        , 


Miniatures 

MINIATURE  PORTRAITS.  Ivory  or 
Porcelain.  High-grade  work  copied  from 
any  picture.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  A. 
W.  PARTRICK,  18  Pier  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


For  the  Deaf 

DEAF  or  hard  of  hearing  persons  find 
lip  reading  simple,  easy,  practical  ;  oral  or 
mail;  terms  easy.  L.  D.  Lipmann,  P.  O. 
Drawer  2618,  Boston. 


Stereopticon   Lecture 

"Ten  Days  Camping  in  Yellowstone 
Park."  Beautiful  Stereopticon  Lecture  for 
Church,  School,  Society.  Reasonable  Terms. 
Write  to-day.  University  Graduate,  158 
Noble  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ^^ 


Flowers 

CUT  FLOWERS  AND  FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. -Choicest  quality  and 
superior  designing  for  weddings,  banquets, 
funerals,  etc.  By  our  new  system  we  ship 
everywhere  in  the  U.S.  and  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Small  amounts  of  violets,  carna- 
tions, etc.,  for  evening  wear  can  be  mailed 
safely.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Iowa 
Floral  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


For  Authors 

YOU  may  need  services  of  Literary  Ad- 
visors,—  want  manuscripts  perfected,  type- 
written, sold  on  commission,—  require  advice, 
criticism,  —  wish  lectures,  addresses,  club 
papers  written  for  you.  We  serve  efficiently. 
Booklet.  Authors'  Revision  Bureau,,  2400 
Seventh  Avenue,  N  .  Y. 

Astral  Keadiugs 

YOUR  CHARACTER,  possibilities  and 
prospects  accurately  depicted  by  the  laws  of 
Astral  Science.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
birth  date  and  2  ct.  stamp  for  sample  Read- 
ing. Alcor  L.  Mizaro,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Multicopying 

THE  BENSINGER  "Rapid"  Dupli- 
cator, quick,  inexpensive  device,  benefits 
business  and  professional  men,  requiring 
numerous  exact  copies,  forms,  letters,  notices, 
diagrams;  also  multicoyping  MUSIC  or  any- 
thing written  with  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  C. 
Bensinger  Co.,  130  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


w 


E  would  like  to  hear  from  a  few   progressive 
REAL  ESTATE  DEALERS  and  OWNERS 

who  would  be  interested  in  receiving,  free,  full  details  of  a  new  service  which 
is  soon  to  be  started  for  their  benefit. 

P.  O.  Box  103,  Madison  Sq.  Sta.,  New  York. 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE, 


A    series    of     de- 
lightful Essays  by 
David  H.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Clotb.Jl.OO.  l'aper,25cts. 


1  mil.  A  WagnnUa  Company,  \'»;w  York 
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relation   to   life   and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
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Sexology 
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A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party,  sect  or  publishing  house. 
It  is  a  progressive  illustrated  WEEKLY  magazine  of  current  events,  discussion 
and  criticism,  which  for  fifty-eight  years  has  maintained  a  high  rank  among 
American     periodicals   for   scholarship   and    high   ideals.       It    is    of    especial    value 


TO   TEACHERS, 

Because  of  its  numerous  educational  articles,  its 
comparative  criticism  of  text-books  and  its  "  Survey 
<jf  the  World,''  which  is  used  in  some  schools  for 
the  study  of  current  events. 

TO   LIBRARIANS. 

Because  of  its  reviews  of  new  books,  its  bibliogra- 
phic lists  and  its  convenience  for  ready  reference. 

TO  BUSINESS   MEN. 

Because  of  its  departments  of  Finance  and  Insur- 
ance, its  extensive  finam  i.il  advertising,  and  its  time- 
saving  summary  of  the  news  of  the  day. 


TO  CLERGYMEN, 

Because  of  its  discussions  of  present  daytheologic.il 
and  social  problems  and  church  methods  and  its 
scholarly  articles  on  criticism  and  archeology. 

TO  DOMESTIC   WOMEN. 

Because  of  the  space  it  devotes  to  questions  of 
household  economics  and  the  training  of  children. 

TO   PVBLIC   MEN. 

Because  in  it  all  sides  of  current  controversies  are 
presented  by  recognized  exponents,  and  it  provides 
the  material  for  thought  at  the  lime  when  it  is 
needed  for  effective  work. 


FREE  TO  MARCH  1, 1907  %^tt&ttW8i 


Send  us$2.00  now  and  we  will  send  you 
~  <o  March  1,  l'JOS 


THE    INDEPENDENT. 


130  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 

THE    KINGSTON    EARTHQUAKE. 

KINGSTON'S  disaster  convinces  many  papers  that  a  critical 
period  in  the  shrinking  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been 
reached.  It  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  an  earthquake  des- 
troyed eighteen  villages  in  Calabria,  Italy,  sacrificing  thousands 
of  lives.  A  few  months  later  the  earth  heaved  in  Ecuador,  a 
monster  tidal-wave  devastated  the  city  of  Esmeralda,  and  four 
small  islands  off  Tort  Limones  sank  out  of  sight  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  this  shake-up  came  the 
earthquake  in  the  island  of  Eor- 
mosa,  which  levied  its  toll  of 
thousands  of  human  lives. 
Then,  with  little  interval  be- 
tween, the  great  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Valparaiso  were 
razed  to  the  ground  by  seismic 
convulsions.  Since  then  Stock- 
holm has  been  gently  rocked  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  instru- 
ments at  Apia  have  recorded  a 
submarine  shock  "  that  for  vio- 
lence," say  the  despatches,  "  has 
not  been  equaled  so  far  as  the 
registries  of  instruments  go." 
"The  last  year  and  a  half,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "will 
probably  go  down  to  history  as 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  pe- 
riods for  earthquake  activity  in 
the  records  of  the  human  race." 
Details  of  Kingston's  catas- 
trophe, as  far  as  they  can  be  un- 
raveled at  present  from  conflict- 
ing press  despatches,  tell  a  story 

such  as  the  past  year  has  made  only  too  familiar.  We  read  of  the 
sudden  tremor  of  the  earth  while  the  daytime  traffic  was  busiest,  the 
collapse  of  buildings,  the  artificial  night  caused  by  the  dust-choked 
atmosphere,  and  the  fire  sweeping  irresistibly  among  the  wreck- 
age. The  killed,  it  appears,  are  chiefly  negroes.  Reports  differ 
as  to  the  number  of  fatalities,  estimates  ranging  from  less  than 
five  hundred  to  more  than  a  thousand.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
disaster  is  found  in  the  repeated  rumor  that  the  whole  city  is  in 
danger  of  slipping  into  the  sea — a  fate  which  long  ago  befell  its 
neighbor.  Port  Royal.  It  appears  that  the  docks  have  already 
sunk,  but  the  New  York  Times  sees  little  cause  for  panic  in  the 
fact.     We  there  read  : 

"  The  danger  at  Kingston  has  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  present  volcanic  action.  The  island,  like  so  many  others  in 
the  West  Indies,  consists  of  a  mountain  forced  up  from  the  deep 


A   PORTION   OF   KINGSTON,   SHOWING    PREVAILING   TYPE   OK   HOUSES. 


sea.  The  tropic  rains  have  brought  down  from  the  heights  detri- 
tus which  tends  to  accumulate  at  and  just  beyond  the  sea-line. 
Thus  a  broad  alluvial  plain  has  been  formed,  resting  on  the  st< 
slope  from  mountain-top  to  sea-bottom,  and  once  in  a  while  this 
unsecured  mass  of  eartli  slips  down  a  little,  just  enough  to  make 
it  stable  again  for  a  few  or  many  decades.  After  all.  Kingston 
is  safe  enough  as  a  place  of  residence." 

The   American,  of   the   same   ci'y,   goes   more   fully    into   the 
matter : 

"Similar  subsidences  following  great  earthquakes  have  been 
observed  in  many  cases  before.  At  the  terrible  Lisbon  earth- 
quake the  quays  along  the  har- 
bor edge  sank  beneath  the  sea. 
carrying  with  them  many  ves- 
sels that  were  moored  there  and 
drowning  thousands  of  people. 
In  one  of  the  great  Calabrian 
earthquakes  the  ground  over  a 
vast  area  sank  to  such  a  degree 
that  hundreds  of  small  lakes  and 
morasses  were  formed.  In  the 
earthquakes  around  .Madrid, 
and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
i8i2,an  immense  extent  of  ter- 
ritory sank  many  feet,  and  a 
temporary  and  local  reversal  of 
the  current  of  the  Mississippi 
was  produced  by  this  sudden 
change  of  level. 

"  These  sinkings  are  the  result 
of   what  geologists  call  an  "in- 
throw.'  occurring  in   the  rocks 
beneath  the   surface.     The  ei 
feet    is    to    leave    the    superin- 
cumbent    strata     unsupported, 
and    they   sink   down    into    the 
cavity    beneath.      The    general 
cause  of  the  inthrows  and  sub- 
sidences is  the  shrinkage  of  the 
nucleus  of  the   globe,   through 
cooling.     As  it  shrinks  it  leaves 
the  crust  above  supported  mainly   by  its  own  rigidity,  and  then, 
wherever  lines  of  weakness  exist,  like  that  running  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  a  breakdown  is  liable  to  occur. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  localities  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  of  the  earth's  crust  to  rise  instead  of  sinking  after  an 
earthquake.  This  is  notably  the  case  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  great  earthquake  there  the 
coast  has  been  observed  to  be  lifted,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
many  feet.  Since  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  last  August  ob- 
servations have  shown  a  rise  of  as  much  as  twelve  feet  along 
some  parts  of  the  coast,  hut  whether  the  result  is  a  rising  or  a 
sinking  of  the  crust,  the  general  cause  is  believed  to  be  the  same, 
namely,  the  shrinkage  of  the  interior  and  the  consequent  buckling 
of  the  outer  shell  of  the  earth  as  it  settles  upon  the  shrunken 
nucleus." 

Many  papers  recall  Kingston's  long  list  of  earlier  misfortunes, 
and  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
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that  "  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  a  harbor  on  a  more  stable 
part  of  the  coast  can  not  be  made  available  for  commercial  and 
naval  purposes."     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  however: 

"Jamaica  negroes  have  a  proverb  that,  'if  snakes  bite  you,  when 
you  see  a  lizard  you  run.'     But  it  is  not  so  with  the  West  Indian 


From  atereu^rnpii,  uopyriglited,  1906,  bj  H.  ' '.  White  a  Co.,  New  Y«>ik. 
HARBOR    STREET,   KINGSTON. 

fatalistic  philosophers.  Oft  burned,  they  do  not  seem  to  dread 
the  fire.  What  Kingston  has  done  in  the  past  it  will  do  again. 
None  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  perfect  beauty  will  be  fright- 
ened into  exile.  Kingston  is  a  very  phenix  among  cities  and  has 
the  habit  of  renascence. 

"  Thrice  swept  by  fire,  thrice  laid  waste  by  hurricanes,  and  thrice 
shattered  by  earthquakes  of  extreme  severity,  its  people  always 
have  set  calmly  to  work  rebuilding  a  still  fairer  city  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  one  wrecked.  Wonder  that  folk  cling  to  their  homes  upon 
the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  Mont  Pelee,  and  Mauna  Lao  and  that  un- 
easiness is  absent  from  the  minds  of  men  in  San  Francisco  and 
Valparaiso  may  well  cease  when  the  history  of  Kingston  is  read. 

"  Near  the  Jamaican  city  stands  a  tombstone  shown  to  all  tour- 
ists. It  tells  of  a  seventeenth-century  worthy  named  Galdy,  who 
was  swallowed  by  the  earth  when  the  first  shock  came  on  the  day 
of  Port  RoyaTs  death.  But  a  second  quake  caused  the  ground 
that  had  closed  over  the  engulfed  Galdy  to  reopen.  The  shock 
shot  him  high  in  air  and  cast  him  into  the  sea.  He  swam  to  safety 
and  lived  forty  years  after,  a  hale  old  man. 

"Galdy's  fortune  will  be  Kingston's.  The  plight  of  its  people 
calls  for  sympathy  and  prompt  aid  from  this  country  as  well  as 
England.  But  the  temper  of  the  people  has  been  proved  in  the 
past,  and  Kingston  again  will  be  a  capital  of  beauty  in  a  land  of 
unsurpassed  charm." 

First  aid  from  outside  was  rendered  by  two  American  battle- 
ships under  Rear-Admiral  Davis,  who  hastened  to  render  such 
help  as  he  could  "for  the  cause,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "of 
common  humanity."  The  unforeseen  result  of  his  prompt  and 
friendly  action  was  an  incident  deplored  alike  by  the  American 
and  the  English  pre.^s.  Governor  Swettenham,  after  thanking 
Admiral  Davis  for  the  assistance  given  and  offered,  requested  him 
"  to  reembark  the  working  party  and  all  parties  which  your  kind- 
ness prompted  you  to  land."  The  Governor's  surprizing  letter 
3  on  to  say  in  part : 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  humanity ;  all  the  dead  died  days 
ago,  and  the  work  of  giving  them  burial  is  merely  one  of  conve- 
nience  

"  I  believe  the  police  surveillance  of  the  city  is  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  private  property.  I  may  remind  your  Excellency 
that  not  long  ago  it  was  discovered  that  thieves  had  lodged  in  and 


pillaged  the  residence  of  some  New  York  millionaire  during  his 
absence  in  the  summer;  but  this  would  not  have  justified  a  British 
Admiral  landing  an  armed  party  and  assisting  the  New  York  police. " 

The  New  York  Ti»ies  characterizes  Governor  Swettenham  "s 
course  as  "  inexplicable,"  and  the  incident  as  "  most  unpleasant," 
while  its  namesake  of  London  finds  no  excuse  for  him  unless  it  be 
that  he  was  "unstrung  by  the  terrible  events."  The  Governor 
"made  a  deplorable  blunder,"  says  the  London  Daily  Mail;  and 
"  deplorable  "  is  the  adjective  used  by  practically  all  the  London 
papers.  "Should  Swettenham's  action  be  as  inexcusable  as  ap- 
pears," says  The  Daily  Express,  "  the  Government  would  do  well 
to  supersede  him  and  offer  diplomatic  regrets  to  Washington 
without  delay." 

THE   LIMITED   SUBSIDY   BILL. 

TDY  throwing  overboard  the  cause  of  cargo  subvention,  and  re- 
■L'  taining  only  the  provision  for  a  mail  subsidy,  a  ship-subsidy 
bill  has  at  last  won  its  way  past  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine,  and  is  now  waiting  to  learn  its  fate  from  the  House.  Its 
friends  and  its  enemies  alike  anticipate  that  a  stiff  battle  will  be 
waged  around  it.  The  compromise  measure,  known  as  the  Lit- 
tauer  Limited  Subsidy  bill,  provides  for  seven  subsidies.  These 
are  for  lines  of  steamers  to  ply  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Rio 
and  Argentina ;  from  a  port  on  the  Gulf  coast  to  Colon  ;  from  a 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Linked  States  to  Panama,  Peru,  and 
Chile;  from  a  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippines;  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  Samoa,  and 
Australia.  The  appropriations  called  for  aggregate  #3.750,000, 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  proposed  lines  according  to 
the  length  of  the  route  and  other  considerations.  A  naval  reserve 
clause  gives  the  Government  the  right  to  use  any  ships  that  may 
be  built  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  part  of  its  military 
force  upon  the  high  seas.  The  Littauer  bill  is  approved  by  the 
President  and  the  Speaker,  and  a  dispatch  from  Washington 
states  that  members  from  the  Middle  West  who  have  always  op- 
posed a  subsidy  bill  are  "  rapidly  coming  around  "  to  the  support 
of  the  measure  in  what  the  New  York  Commercial  calls  its  "  emas- 
culated "  form.  The  Springfield  Republicaii  thinks  that  it  may  be 
defended  "not  merely  as  warding  off  a  worse  policy,  but  to  some 
degree  upon  its  merits."     It  goes  on  to  say  :  £ 

"It  is  highly  desirable  as  a  matter  of  general  public  interest 
that  a  direct  and  expeditious  mail  service  should  be  established 
between  United  States  ports  and  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
This  would  be  not  only  helpful  to  trade,  but  helpful  to  the  promo- 
tion of  closer  and  more  friendly  political  relations  with  these  other 
countries.  If  such  a  service  can  not  be  had  without  liberal  pay- 
ments from  the  Government  for  mail  carriage,  then  the  Govern- 
ment may  well  make  such  payments 

"  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  closer  commercial  relations 
with  outside  countries  depend  far  more  upon  concessions  in  tariff 
taxes  than  upon  any  subsidy  concessions.  It  is  wasteful  folly  to 
undertake  the  stimulation  of  exterior  trade  with  any  country 
through  subsidy  payments  to  steamship  lines  when  maintaining 
all  the  time  high  customs  taxes  on  the  trade  which  the  subsidized 
lines  would  bring  in.  One  consideration  to  be  urged  in  favor  of 
the  mail  payments  provided  by  the  House  bill  is  that  they  will 
tend  to  create  a  shipping  and  commercial  interest  hostile  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  tariff  policy." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  a  possible  embarrass- 
ment that  may  result  from  the  passage  of  the  bill : 

"The  bill  appears  to  contemplate  the  building  of  new  vessels 
and  the  establishing  of  new  lines,  but  gives  no  guaranty  that  the 
subsidy  will  not  be  paid  to  those  already  in  existence.  Indeed, 
the  description  of  the  trans-Pacific  routes  is  ingeniously  made  so 
as  to  fit  the  present  Hill  and  Harriman  lines  of  steamships.  How 
will  Congress  like  to  see  the  President  prosecuting  Harriman  as  a 
law-defying  railway  magnate,  and  at  the  same  moment  urging  a 
gift  to  him  out  of  the  Treasury?" 

The  Boston  Herald  thinks  that  if  the  Littauer  bill  becomes  law 
"the  movement  to  enlarge  its  scope  will  promptly  begin,  and,  the 
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KEEPING   WARM   WITHOl'T    FUEL    IN    THE    NORTHWEST.  ,-,'. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

THE  FUEL  FAMINE  IN  CARTOON. 


COLD  IN'  THE   NORTHWEST  ROOM. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Hi  ■ 


principle  having  been  conceded,  all  the  interests  coveting  direct 
bounty  from  the  Treasury  will  never  rest  until  they  get  it."  It  is 
a  case,  warns  The  Herald,  of  "  beware  the  entrance  of  the  camel's 
nose  into  the  tent."  "The  bill  ought  to  be  fought  from  start  to 
finish, "says  the  Philadelphia  Record.  The  New  York  Sun, while 
admitting  that  the  word  subsidy  "has  had  an  ugly  significance  in 
the  past,  due  to  some  unpleasant  associations,"  urges  that  the 
country  can  afford  the  experiment  in  the  moderate  form  now  sug- 
gested. "The  results,"  it  adds,  "may  reward  a  hundredfold  the 
exercise  of  a  little  courage  and  common  sense  at  this  time." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Philadelphia 
J nquirer  voice  the  two  extremes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ship- 
subsidy  idea.     Says  The  Journal  of  Commerce : 

"  While  some  are  no  doubt  honestly  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
this  scheme  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  merchant  marine  as 
a  desirable  national  institution  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  ad- 
vantageous foreign  trade  to  the  profit  of  our  industries,  it  is  in 
fact  a  scheme  for  giving  combinations  of  capital  a  bonus  out  of 
the  public  treasury  by  which  they  may  profit  but  from  which  our 
foreign  trade  will  derive  no  benefit  whatever.  Stript  of  disguise 
and  pretense  it  is  sheer  graft,  and  if  the  people  can  not  be  made 
to  realize  it  now  they  will  learn  it  by  experience  in  time,  provided 
the  schemers  succeed  in  their  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
public,  which  has  thus  far  looked  on  with  apathy,  will  be  aroused 
to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  going  on  and  that  there  is  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  and  courage  enough  among  their  representatives 
to  defeat  the  crafty  and  grafty  game." 

Says  The  Inquirer,  on  the  other  hand  : 

"  A  vast  country  which  should  be  the  finest  and  richest  kind  of 
a  field  for  the  extension  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  Europe,  for  the  sole  reason  that  all 
maritime  nations,  with  the  single  exception  of  our  own,  take  great 
interest  in  building  up  commerce  through  subsidies. 

"There  was  a  time  when  our  shipping  led  the  world.  To-day 
we  are  a  nonentity  on  the  ocean,  and  Congress  isdirectly  responsi- 
ble for  hauling  down  the  American  flag  from  the  mast-head. 

"We  are  paying  annually  upward  of  two  hundred  million  dollars 
to  foreign  ships  for  transporting  our  passengers  and  our  freight, 
whereas  with  a  little  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Congress,  we  might 
be  saving  a  very  large  portion  of  this  tremendous  outgo  and  culti- 
vating new  territory. 

"  It  is  a  burning  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  that  we 
occupy  such  a  lowly  position  when  the  remedy  is  so  plain." 


CLEARING    UP   THE    BROWNSVILLE   MYSTERY. 

THE  plot  of  that  prolonged  serial,  "The  Shooting  l'p  of 
Brownsville,"  which  has  been  mystifying  the  public  for  sev- 
eral months,  sheds  something  of  its  mystery  in  the  latest  official 
chapter  as  set  down  by  the  incisive  pen  of  President  Roosevelt. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ingenious  contributions  of  the 
Constitutional  League  and  of  Senator  Foraker  had  left  the  story 
so  involved  that  the  reader  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  negro  sol- 
diers of  the  American  Army  had  wantonly  killed  and  maimed 
American  citizens  in  the  town  of  Brownsville,  or  whether  certain 
of  the  townsmen  themselves,  disguised  as  soldiers,  had  resorted  to 
this  expedient  in  order  to  bring  odium  upon  the  colored  troops, 
whose  presence  in  the  town  they  fiercely  resented.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  center  of  interest  had  shifted  to  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  where  the  Brownsville  incident  and  the  subsequent 
dismissal  "without  honor"  of  the  three  troops  implicated  afforded 
occasion  for  a  vigorous  Republican  attack  upon  the  President, 
while  Democratic  Southern  Senators,  in  some  instances  urged  on 
by  resolutions  passed  by  their  several  State  legislatures,  rushed 
to  the  defense.  The  case  of  Senator  Tillman  was  an  exception. 
His  home  legislature  passed  a  resolution  indorsing  the  action  of 
the  President,  but  this  in  no  way  deterred  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  from  supporting  Senator  Foraker  in  his  demand  for  a 
Senatorial  investigation.  Even  his  assertion  that  the  dismissal 
of  the  troops  was  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  lynching  "  is  not 
interpreted  as  a  defense  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

A  remarkable  dispatch  from  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  to  the  New- 
York  Tribune  tells  of  the  formal  indorsement  of  the  President's 
action  by  the  National  Industrial  Order  of  America,  whose  mem- 
bership consists  of  fifty  thousand  negroes. 

The  President's  second  message— which  closes  the  Brownsville 
incident  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  say  most  of  the  papers, 
while  a  lew  assert  that  it  only  makes  more  evident  the  need  fo 
Senatorial  investigation— presents  to  the  Senate  the  new  evidence 
gathered  by  Milton  I).  Purdy  and  Major  A  P.Plocksom.  In 
addition  to  maps  and  photographs  illustrating  the  scene  of  the 
rioting,  the  message  was  accompanied  by  a  cigar-box  containing 
empty  rifle-shells,  ball  cartridges,  a  cartridge-clip,  steel-jacketed 
bullets,  and  pieces  of  metal  "  resembling  bent  tin  "  The  new  evi- 
dence consists  of  the  sworn  depositions  oi  some  fifty  persons. 
From    these    depositions    we    learn    that    fourteen    ej  -ses 
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testified  that  they  saw  the  assailants,  or  some  of  them,  at  varying 
distances,  and  that  they  were  negro  troops  ;  that  two  others  saw 
some  of  the  assailants  and  testified  that  they  were  soldiers;  that 
four  others  testified  that  the  voices  of  the  men  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing were  the  voices  of  negroes  ;  that  about  twenty-five  others  gave 
testimony  corroborating  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  or  heard 
the  shooters.     Says  the  President: 

"  The  testimony  of  these  eye-  and  ear-witnesses  would  establish 
beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  the  fact  that  the  shooting 
was  committed  by  ten  or  fifteen  or  more  of  the  negro  troops  from 
the  garrison,  and  this  testimony  of  theirs  would  be  amply  sufficient 
in  itself  if  not  a  cartridge  or  a  bullet  had  been  found  ;  exactly  as 
the  bullets  and  cartridges  that  were  found  would  have  established 
the  guilt  of  the  troops  even  had  not  a  single  eye-witness  seen  them 
or  other  witness  heard  them. 

"The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  the  position  of  the  bullet- 
holes  show  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  negro  troops  gathered 
inside  the  fort,  and  that  the  first  shots  fired  into  the  town  were 
fired  from  within  the  fort,  some  of  them  at  least  from  the  upper 
galleries  of  the  barracks. 

"The  testimony  further  shows  that  the  troops  then  came  out 
over  the  walls,  some  of  them  perhaps  going  through  the  gate,  and 
advanced  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  or  thereabouts  into 
the  town.  ...  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  engaged  in  the  assault  could  have  gathered  behind  the  wall 
of  the  fort,  begun  firing,  some  of  them  on  the  porches  of  the  bar- 
racks, gone  out  into  the  town,  fired  in  the  neighorhood  of  two 
hundred  shots  in  the  town,  and  then  returned — the  total  time  oc- 
cupied from  the  time  of  the  first  shot  to  the  time  of  their  return 
being  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  minutes — without 
many  of  their  comrades  knowing  what  they  had  done.  Indeed, 
the  fuller  details  as  established  by  the  additional  evidence  taken 
since  I  last  communicated  with  the  Senate  make  it  likely  that 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  soldiers  dismissed  who  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  what  occurred.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible 
that  any  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  were  at  the  bar- 
racks should  not  have  known  what  occurred." 

Of  the  suggestion  that  the  shooting  was  done  by  citizens  of 
Brownsville  anxious  to  discredit,  and  in  that  way  rid  themselves 
of,  the  negro  soldiers,  the  President  says  . 

"This  theory  supposes  that  the  assailants  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  uniform  of  the  negro  soldiers  :  that  before  starting  on  their 
raid  they  got  over  the  fence  of  the  fort  unchallenged  and  without 
discovery  by  the  negro  troops ;  opened  fire  on  the  town  from 
within  the  fort;  that  they  blacked  their  faces  so  that  at  least  four- 
teen eye-witnesses  mistook  them  for  negroes;  that  they  disguised 
their  voices  so  that  at  least  six  witnesses  who  heard  them  speak 
mistook  their  voices  as  being  those  of  negroes.  They  were  not 
Mexicans,  for  they  were  heard  by  various  witnesses  to  speak  in 
English.  The  weapons  they  used  were  Springfield  rifles,  for  the 
ammunition  which  they  used  was  that  of  the  Springfield  rifle  and 
no  other,  and  could  not  have  been  used  in  any  gun  in  Texas  or 
any  part  of  the  Union  or  in  Mexico,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  save  only  in  the  Springfield  now  used  by  the  United  States 
troops,  including  the  negro  troops  in  the  garrison  at  Brownsville, 
and  by  no  other  persons  save  these  troops — a  weapon  which  had 
only  been  in  use  by  the  United  States  troops  for  some  four  or  five 
months  prior  to  the  shooting  in  question,  and  which  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  private  citizens 

Hut  the  passage  in  the  President's  message  that  attracts  most 
attention  is  his  admission  that  in  barring  the  dismissed  soldiers 
from  all  civil  employment  he  went  beyond  his  constitutional  au- 
thority.    The  admission  is  made  in  these  words  : 

"  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  effect  of  my  order  dismissing  these 
men  without  honor  was  not  to  bar  them  from  all  civil  employment 
under  the  Government,  and  therefore  that  the  part  of  the  order 
which  consisted  of  a  declaration  to  this  effect  was  lacking  invalid- 
ity, and  I  have  directed  that  such  portion  be  revoked." 

For  the  rest,  he  asserts,  "  the  order  was  within  my  discretion, 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  can  not  be  reviewed  or 
reversed  save  by  another  executive  order.  The  facts  did  not 
merely  warrant  the  action  I  took — they  rendered  such  action  im- 


perative unless  I  was  to  prove  false  to  my  sworn  duty."  And  he 
adds:  "  If  any  one  of  the  men  discharged  hereafter  shows  to  my 
satisfaction  that  he  is  clear  of  guilt  or  of  shielding  the  guilty,  I 
will  take  what  action  is  warranted  ;  but  the  circumstances  I  have 
above  detailed  most  certainly  put  upon  any  such  man  the  burden 
of  thus  clearing  himself." 

The  President's  acknowledgment  of  error  .calls  forth  general 
commendation  from  the  press.  "  It  strengthens,  not  weakens, 
him,"  asserts  the  New  York  Heraldt(\wd.).  "The  President's 
position  is  unassailable,"  thinks  the  Scranton  Tru/h(Rep.).  "The 
people  are  with  him,  and  not  with  Foraker  and  the  negroes,"  says 
the  Atlanta  News  (Dem.).  So  far  as  the  President  is  concerned, 
says  the  Washington  Herald,  the  incident  is  closed  ;  "  his  act  was 
a  part  of  the  day's  work."  "  It  requires  courage  of  the  first  qual- 
ity to  so  frankly  admit  that  a  mistake  has  been  made,"  remarks 
the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.),  "and  the  public  and 
even  his  enemies  will  see  that  the  President  in  that  admission 
has  demonstrated  his  courage  even  more  thoroughly  than  in  his 
adherence  to  the  opinion  that  in  all  other  particulars  his  action 
was  just,  proper,  and  necessary."  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) 
expects  to  see  a  general  indorsement  of  the  President's  position; 
and  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  suggests  that  the  Senate  should 
now  consider  the  incident  closed  and  "get  down  to  business." 

Other  papers,  however,  argue  that  there  is  still  need  of  a  Sena- 
torial investigation,  to  the  end  that  the  innocent  soldiers  shall  not 
suffer  equally  with  the  guilty.  That  justice  shall  thus  be  done, 
says  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "is  the  measure  of  the  public 
interest  in  this  remarkable  episode."  And  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lii  an  ( Ind.)  remarks  : 

"There  is  to  be  determined  the  question  whether,  if  certain 
negro  soldiers  of  the  discharged  command  did  commit  the  out- 
rages, as  very  possibly  they  did,  the  President  has  acted  within 
his  powers  and  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  justice  in  spread- 
ing punishment  beyond  twenty  guilty  men  to  include  one  hundred 
and  fifty  who  are  not  guilty.  No  amount  of  assertion  on  his  part 
to  this  effect  will  avail  to  settle  that  phase  of  the  subject.  It  be- 
comes a  proper  question  for  legislative  and  judicial  inquiry,  and 
this  is  what  it  should  have  had  before  being  allowed  to  rest.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  final  authority  upon  the 
legitimacy  of  his  own  acts  or  the  extent  of  his  official  powers,  even 
tho  such  an  assumption  seems  to  underlie  this  message.  It  is  now 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  proposed  investigation." 

The  New  York  A7nerican  (Dem.)  emphasizes  the  lamentable 
fact  that  by  the  President's  action  "a  number  of  murderers  were 
turned  loose  in  the  community,  with  no  other  punishment  than 
discharge  from  the  army."     Says  the  New  York  World  (Dem .) : 

"The  burden  of  proof  is  still  on  the  men.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
lexicon  of  law  and  justice  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prove  them  guilty,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  prove  themsleves  inno- 
cent. On  that  theory  of  procedure  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  impeach  the  President  himself  for  the  Brownsville  riot  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  at  the 
time  it  happened,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
prove  his  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate-;  not  for  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  to  prove  that  he  was  actually  guilty. 
If  he  could  not  thus  establish  his  innocence  his  guilt  would  have 
to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

According  to  Senator  Lodge,  "the  only  way  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  questioned  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  his  action 
would  be  by  impeachment."  Mr.  Foraker  has  now  introduced  a 
new  resolution  which  aims  to  afford  a  duly  authorized  tribunal  be- 
fore which  those  of  the  dismissed  soldiers  who  are  innocent  may 
present  their  cases.  The  Afro-American  press,  however,  show 
no  sign  of  softening  in  their  attitude  toward  the  President.  The 
Freeman,  of  Indianapolis,  sees  cause  for  fresh  offense  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  negro  troops  in  the  American  Army  have  been  ordered 
to  the  Philippines.     It  says: 

"The  wayfaring  man,  tho  a  fool,  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
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the  banishment  of  the  colored  troops  is  but  another  sop  to  the 
Southern  Cerberus,  and  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  matter  in  bulk.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
the  colored  troops  would  have  been  shipped  away  in  such  summary 
fashion  if  the  Brownsville  embroglio  had  not  occurred.  .  .  .  It  is 
too  soon  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  additional  dissatisfaction 
that  this  policy  will  breed  among  the  already  disgruntled  colored 
citizens  of  the  nation,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  simply  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  and 
made  a  deplorable  condition  worse  by  subterfuge  and  evasion." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  it  is  time  the  curtain  should  drop 
on  the  "  Brownsville  affray,"  and  predicts  that  "  as  soon  as  it  de- 
cently can  the  Senate  will  find  a  way  to  put  some  sort  of  extin- 
guisher on  the  controversy." 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COLORADO  SENATOR. 

MR.  SIMON  GUGGENHEIM,  the  newly  elected  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Colorado,  is  apparently  determined  that 
no  one  shall  accuse  him  of  gaining  his  seat  by  underhanded 
methods.  With  charming  frankness  he  tells  just  how  it  was  done. 
Without  a  blush  he  admits  contributing  to  the  campaign  fund  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  legislature  so  substantially  that 
personal  expenditure  by  them  was  unnecessary.  Altho  this  was 
done  without  agreement  for  compensation.  Mr.  Guggenheim  re- 
marks parenthetically  to  a  representative  of  Ridgway's  (New 
York)  that  "naturally"  the  men  he  has  thus  assisted  "feel  under 
obligation  to  vote  "  for  him.  He  adds  :  "  There  is  nothing  wrong 
about  it.  It  is  merely  conducting  political  campaigns  as  they  are 
conducted  in  these  days.  .  .  .  It  is  done  all  over  the  United  States 
to-day.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  wrong,  and  neither  do  I  think 
that  it  can  in  any  sense  be  called  bribery."  These  remarks  have 
been  widely  quoted,  and  while  few  there  be  among  the  press  who 
accept  his  conclusions,  there  are  many  who,  like  the  Indianapolis 
News,  think  he  deserves  some  credit  for  being  "most  innocently 
frank."  Possibly  the  least  unfavorable  comment  on  his  method 
of  acquiring  the  Senatorship  is  that  accredited  by  Ridgway's  to 
the  editors  of  the  Denver  Post.     To  quote  :  -*< 

"  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  spent  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
he  only  followed  the  precedents  set  in  many  other  States.  There  is 
nothing  essentially  wrong  in  what  he  has  done.  Mr.  Guggenheim 
will  make  the  best  Senator  Colorado  has  ever  had.  His  election 
will  result  in  bringing  to  Colorado  what  the  State  needs,  capital- 
ists and  population  of  the  desirable  quality.  Mr.  Guggenheim 
will  get  for  Colorado  many  improvements  which  Tom  Patterson 
failed  to  obtain  from  Washington.  He  is  just  the  man  for  the 
place.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  reform  the  world.  They  have 
been  trying  that  for  two  thousand  years  and  haven't  succeeded. 
Mr.  Guggenheim  is  the  choice  of  the  people  and  they  ought  to 
have  him,  even  if  he  spent  a  million  dollars.  The  issue  of  the 
election  was  Tom  Patterson  and  Simon  Guggenheim,  and  the  peo- 
ple chose  Guggenheim.  The  Denver  Post  bows  to  the  will  of  the 
people." 

In  his  own  State,  even  in  the  legislature  which  elected  him. 
his  methods  have  been  questioned.  But  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Senate — on  a  strictly  party  division — a  motion  to  inquire  into 
his  election  was  tabled  and  finally  stricken  from  the  record. 

Apart  from  the  discussion  of  how  he  came  by  the  election,  there 
is  much  favorable  appraisal  of  his  qualifications  to  represent  Colo- 
rado in  the  Senate.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  will  take  his 
seat  not  to  represent  the  smelting  interests,  in  which  his  family 
has  become  wealthy,  but  "as  Simon  Guggenheim  —  plain  citizen — 
to  represent  the  people  of  Colorado."  And  by  both  Christian  and 
Jewish  press  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  his  word.  TJie 
American  Israelite  (Cincinnati)  says  of  him  : 

"  For  eighteen  years  Simon  Guggenheim  has  lived  in  Colorado. 

managing  the  vast  affairs  of  the  smelter  company,  and  in  all  that 
time  he  has  never  broken  his  word,  no  matter  to  whom  given.it  is 
said.     The  only  acts  he  has  ever  tried  to  conceal  from  the  public 


are  his  charities.     He  values  men  first  for  their  honesty  and  then 
for  what  they  know.     Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  meet  him  on 
an  equal  footing.     If  he  has  a  fad  it  is  the  pride  of  his  and  the 
family's  good  name,  and 
his  ambition  is  the  prac- 
tical development  of  the 
great  West." 

The  Indianapolis  Star 
quotes  these  words  of  Mr. 
Guggenheim  :  "  When  I 
was  a  younger  man  I  had 
the  ambition  to  make 
myself  independent.  I 
have  done  that.  I  want- 
ed independence  that  I 
might  go  into  politics 
with  free  hands.  Why 
shouldn't  an  independent 
man  serve  his  country 
with  all  his  wealth  and 
all  his  heart  as  well?" 
"  Could  a  poor  man  make 
any  more  manly  or 
straightforward  state- 
ment than  this?"  it  asks, 
and  continues : 

"  Could  a  poor  man 
make  any  more  manly 
or  straightforward  state- 
ment than  this?  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  been 
successful     in      business 

and  has  provided  abundantly  for  his  family  ;  he  has  proved 
himself  philanthropic  and  in  touch  with  progress  in  his  own 
State.  Why  not  credit  him  with  an  honest  and  sincere  wish 
to  give  his  talents  at  middle  age  to  the  service  of  his  country  for 
his  country's  sake  ?  At  least  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to  prove 
himself  before  being  criticized." 


SIMON    GUGGENHEIM. 

Having  achieved  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  judiciou-,  use  of  his  wealth, 
lie  now  severs  all  connection  with  the  Smelter 
Trust  and  other  business  interests,  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  thereby  points  the  way,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  "in  which  a  very  rich  man 
may  win  plenty  of  public  confidence." 


A  NEW  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  ARMY  CANTEEN. 

"  T)RACTICAL  temperance  is  in  favor  of  the  army  canteen; 
J-  theoretical  temperance  is  against  it."  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  after  a  review  of  the  recent 
discussion  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  over  the  movement  insti- 
tuted to  repeal  the  Anticanteen  Law.  It  shows,  to  explain  its 
statement,  that  "  the  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  canteen,  but  they  are 
outnumbered  by  the  women  who  belong  to  various  temperance 
societies  having  less  knowledge  of  the  real  conditions  and  needs 
of  soldiers."  The  present  revival  of  canteen  discussion  is  caused 
largely  by  the  organization  of  this  body  of  "  wives  and  daughters 
and  sisters"  into  a  club  to  restore  the  canteen  as  it  formerly  ex- 
isted. The  religious  and  temperance  press  oppose  any  measure 
of  this  kind,  but  their  opposition  has  been  less  outspoken  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  than  formerly.  The  daily  papers 
rather  favor  the  movement.  Says  the  New  York  Press,  for  in- 
stance : 

"  No  organization  of  American  women  could  have  a  more  com- 
mendable object  than  the  one  broached  at  Washington  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  restore  the  army  canteen.  All  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try fails  to  furnish  such  a  sorrowful  case  of  misdirected  feminine 
zeal  as  that  wherein  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  obtained  the  closing  of  the 
soldiers'  clubs.  The  new  society,  to  be  known  as  the  Army  Can- 
teen Club,  will  prosecute  its  campaign  on  the  sound  reasoning 
that  the  best  interests  of  temperance  were  not  served  by  the  ill- 
advised  action  of  Congress. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  army  officers  and  all  who  are  not 
biased  by  fanaticism  would  be  so  unanimous  in  their  verdict  on 
this  matter  if  there  were  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  tacts.     These 
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are  invariably  shown  to  be  :  That  the  soldier  drinks  more  than  he 
did  at  the  canteen  ;  that  he  frequents  low  groggeries  and  is  robbed  ; 
that  the  esprit  de  corps  suffers  by  the  scattering  of  the  men  from 
the  posts  ;  and  that  the  percentage  of  disease  directly  traceable  to 
the  abolition  of  the  canteen  has  increased." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  failure  of  Representative 
Morreirs  effort  to  attach  a  repeal  provision  to  the  Army  Appro- 


RECOGNITION    FOR  THE   ARMY   CANTEEN'. 

The   Canteen    (to  himself) — "I  hope  this  won't  cause  any  trouble 
between  the  ladies.''         — Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

priation  Bill.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  defeated  is  thus  re- 
lated by  the  Sacramento  Union,  which  paper  also  scores  what  it 
calls  the  "  fatuous  ineptitude  "  of  the  opposition  : 

'"Mr.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  who  had  charge  of  the  Army  Bill,  would 
have  none  of  it.  He  admittted  that  army  officers  are  almost 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  canteen  is  a  good  temperance 
institution  and  that  its  abolition  has  created  drunkenness  and 
stimulated  desertions.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  in 
receipt  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  letters  a  day  from  individuals 
who  contended  that  the  canteen  was  a  crime  against  civilization. 
So  what  could  the  poor  man  do  except  do  nothing?  and  he  accord- 
ingly adopted  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  and  advised  Congress 
to  follow  suit.  .  .  .  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Hull  that  "from 
ten  to  one  hundred  letters  a  day'  could  easily  be  obtained  from 
persons  anxious  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  We 
are  reminded  of  a  celebrated  statesman  who  was  urged  to  accede 
to  a  petition  on  the  ground  that  it  was  extensively  signed.  'My 
dear  sir,'  he  replied,  '  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  get  up  a  petition  of 
equal  length  to  have  you  hanged.'  How  long  are  we  to  tolerate 
the  denial  of  an  urgently  needed  reform  upon  which  all  expert 
opinion  is  agreed  simply  because  a  few  people  can  be  found  to 
write  letters  to  an  Assemblyman?" 

At  the  same  time  there  are  few  papers  which  neglect  to  give 
credit  for  sincerity  to  those  "estimable  men  and  women  who  in- 
sist," as  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  declares.  "  that  for  anybody  to 
drink  alcoholic  beverages  under  any  circumstances  is  a  crime." 
But  it  is  time  to  revolt  from  their  misguidance,  this  paper  con- 
tinues.    To  quote  : 

"Having  listened,  and  made  mischief  by  so  doing,  to  estimable 
women  who  didn't  know  anything  about  the  life  of  an  army  post, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  now  listen  to  the  equally  esti- 
mable women  who  do  know,  and  who,  because  they  have  to  live 
at  army  posts,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  most  interested  in 
the  decency  and  sobriety  of  the  soldiers." 

Many  army  chaplains  have  exprest  their  belief  in  the  expediency 
of  restoring  the  canteen,  and  the  women's  auxilanes,  we  are  told, 
are  lending  hearty  support  to  the  movement  to  which  the  Army 
Canteen  Club  lias  pledged  it.-,  efforts. 


"BOODLE"  ALDERMEN   IN  NEW  YORK. 

C?  INCE  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  New  York  Board  of  Al- 
^  dermen  has  been  in  a  deadlock  over  the  election  of  a  Re- 
corder, the  balance  of  power  between  the  Republicans  and  Tam- 
many men  in  the  board  being  held  by  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League  men,  who  nursed  a  candidate  of  their  own.  A  rumor  get- 
ting abroad  that  the  M.  O.  L.  aldermen  realized  that  their  votes 
had  a  financial  as  well  as  a  political  value,  the  New  York  //  'orld, 
in  cooperation  with  the  district  attorney's  office,  set  a  trapfor 
the  unwary  feet  of  these  city  fathers.  A  World  reporter  opened 
negotiations  with  Alderman  William  Clifford,  of  Queens,  for  the 
votes  of  himself  and  ten  of  his  colleagues,  coming  to  terms,  it 
appears,  at  the  rate  of  #500  per  vote  and  an  extra  $500  for  ex- 
penses. The  votes  were  delivered  according  to  agreement.  The 
S  ..coo  was  paid  over  in  marked  bills,  and  Clifford  was  arrested 
with  the  money  on  him.  His  immediate  prosecution  is  promised, 
while  his  ten  colleagues  will  explain  their  connection  with  the 
affair  to  the  grand  jury.  "  The  shame  of  the  thing,  "  remarks  the 
New  York  Sun,  "  includes  every  borough  of  the  city  except  Rich- 
mond, which  has  no  Municipal  Ownership  representative  in  the 
board."  Altho  Mr.  Hearst's  American  hastens  to  repudiate  Clif- 
ford as  a  man  who,  "while  nominated  for  office  by  the  Republi- 
cans, secured  a  Municipal  Ownership  indorsement  under  fase  pre- 
tenses," the  anti-Hearst  papers  are  eagerly  insisting  that  he  is  a 
characteristic  product  of  the  Hearst  regime.  "  What  else  would 
you  expect,"  exclaims  The  Evening  Mail,  "from  the  necessitous 
gang  that  poured  like  rats  out  of  the  back  alleys  of  politics  when 
the  golden  whistle  blew?"  The  Tribune  regrets  that  it  has  not 
at  hand  the  "  magniloquent  pronunciamentos  "  with  which  the  new 
Hearst  party  invaded  the  arena.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  And  now  after  so  brief  a  period  we  have  for  the  total  achieve- 
ment of  this  magnificently  promising  movement  one  'Hoister' 
under  arrest  and  ten  others  explaining  with  desperate  embarrass- 
ment a  conspiracy  of  circumstances  of  which  they  are  the  victims. 
It  is  painful  to  see  radiant  novelty  put  on  so  soon  an  ancient  leer. 
It  almost  impels  cynicism. 

"  It  is  strange  that  it  took  the  country  so  long  to  appreciate  the 
political  possibilities  of  independence.  The  old  school  of  poli- 
ticians scoffed  at  it.  The  independents  of  earlier,  unenlightened 
days  were  politically  an  impossible  race.  They  went  about,  nose 
in  air,  pharisaically  thanking  their  gods  that  they  were  not  as 
other  men  are,  and  they  bore  with  them  everywhere  that  brand  of 
political  Cain,  'Thou  canst  never  be  the  people's  choice.'  They 
were  a  harmless— we  shall  not  say  an  inoffensive—  race,  but  there 
was  'nothing  in  it'  for  them  save  the  unction  of  smug  self-satis- 
faction. But  those  were  in  dark  ages  of  Independence.  No  one 
appreciated  what  could  be  done  with  independence  until  the  great 
political  emancipator  came  out  of  the  West.  He  taught  independ- 
ence practical  politics,  and  we  all  know  what  a  victory  it  achieved 
over  its  ancient  enemy  Regularity." 

The  New  York  Commercial  is  among  the  papers  to  point  out 
that  the  incident  will  tend  to  give  a  black  eye  to  the  municipal- 
ownership  movement.     It  says: 

"It  does  not  tax  the  imagination  inordinately  to  contemplate 
what  these  Hearst  Leaguers  would  do  with  our  ferries,  our  gas- and 
electric-plants,  our  ice-plants,  our  traction  lines,  our  bridges,  and 
our  municipal  enterprises  in  general  when  once  municipal  owner- 
ship had  climbed  into  the  political  saddle  here  in  New  York  and 
had  filled  all  the  public  offices  with  its  loyal  devotees.  Alderman 
Clifford  may  have  done  the  public  a  signal  service  by  getting 
caught  at  vote-selling  and  thus  furnishing  the  town  with  a  'terrible 
example  '  of  municipal  ownership  rampant." 

Says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  on  the  other  hand  : 

"  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  this  scandal  as  something  pecul- 
iar to  the  Municipal  Ownership  party.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
true,  as  the  average  of  honesty  is  about  the  same  in  all  political 
parties,  it  being  unfortunately  true  that  the  aldermanic  represen- 
tation of  the  various  political  parties  is  on  the  same  level.  There 
have  been  honest  men  in  every  board   of  aldermen,  even  when 
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Jacob  Sharp  was  offering  $40,000  for  votes  for  the  Broadway  fran- 
chise." 

The    World    characterizes    Clifford    as   "one   of   William    R. 
Hearst's  minor  sins  against  good  government." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  SALTON-SEA    MESSAGE. 

OWING  to  what  the  President,  in  his  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Salton  Sea,  terms  the  "criminal  negligence" 
of  the  California  Development  Company,  and  what  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Deattr  calls  " one  of  the  most  monumental  engineering 
blunders  on  record,"  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  are  present- 
ing a  curious  problem  for  solution  by  our  engineers.  The  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action  is  such  that  the  President  appeals  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  aid  in  curbing  the  ravages  of  the 
eccentric  Colorado.  "It  is  a  case,"  says  the  Chicago  Chronicle, 
"wherein  the  Government  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  private  interests  for  aid,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
as  a  matter  of  favor."  This  aid  which  is  asked  of  the  railroad  is, 
however,  merely  temporary,  and  the  President  asks  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  the  private  company 
now  in  charge  of  the  reclamation  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  His 
suggestions  to  this  end  are  discust,  but  rarely  disputed,  by  the 
press.  This  editorial  of  the  New  York  Tribune  is  typical  of  the 
reception  given  his  proposal : 

"To  provide  permanent  works  in  place  of  the  temporary  de- 
fenses being  erected  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  he  asks 
Congress  to  appropriate  $2,000,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  has  charge  of  the  other  reclamation  work 
now  in  progress.  A  final  adjustment  of  the  Government's  account 
with  the  railroad  company  need  not,  he  says,  be  considered  just 
now.  The  all-important  thing  is  to  provide  the  necessary  money 
promptly,  for  unless  the  requisite  work  be  done  before  the  spring 
and  summer  floods  the  task  will  be  well-nigh  hopeless.  As  for  the 
California  Development  Company,  Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  that  it 
should  be  forced  out  of  the  field  altogether.  Its  rights  should  be 
secured  by  purchase,  in  order  that  the  Government  may  have  a 
free  hand,  and  its  functions  should  be  exercised— for  a  time  at 
least— by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  United  States  reclamation 
service. 

"The  people  who  have  already  settled  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  lurch,  nor  should  this  full  development 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  region  be  neglected.  The  money  which 
is  to  be  spent  for  these  purposes  would  be  a  loan,  not  a  gift.  The 
President  makes  it  clear  that  he  favors  employing  it  exactly  as  the 
sums  devoted  to  reclamation  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  employed.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  repayment  by  the 
beneficiaries,  so  that  the  money  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  only  difference  between  the  proposed 
venture  and  the  others  is  that  the 'reclamation  fund  '  proper  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  whereas  the  interests  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  would  be  safeguared  by  a  special  appropriation. 
We  believe  that  Congress  would  make  no  mistake  if  it  complied 
with  the  President's  suggestions  and  did  so  with  all  practicable 
haste.'' 

While  the  railroad  is  not  in  any  way  held  responsible  for  the 
break  in  the  river  banks  which  is  causing  the  flooding  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  it  seems  to  the  President  and  to  the  press  that  im- 
mediate relief  can  come  only  through  its  assistance.  This  anom- 
alous condition  is  described  by  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  quoted 
above : 

"If  the  Southern  Pacific  should  decline  to  accede  to  there- 
quest,  the  situation  would  be  almost  hopeless,  since  the  delay  in 
getting  government  machinery  into  operation  would  probably 
prove  fatal  to  all  plans  for  curbing  the  Colorado.  If  the  railroad 
complies  with  the  Government's  suggestion  there  is  a  possibility 
and  even  a  probability  that  the  mischief  may  be  repaired  and  the 
flooding  of  the  Imperial  Valley  prevented. 

"  It  all  depends  upon  the  railroad  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
railroad  is  not  responsible  for  the  situation.     The  Southern  Pacific 


gave  some  financial  aid  to  the  California  Development  Company, 
which  cut  the  river  bank  to  supply  its  irrigation  canal  and  thus 
caused  the  whole  trouble,  but  the  railroad  does  not  own  the  de- 
velopment company  and  is  not  answerable  for  its  operations. 
The  railroad  has  now  built  its  tracks  above  the  flood-line  and  has 
no  direct  interest  in  stemming  the  flood. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Harriman  in  his  letter  to 
the  President  several  days  ago,  the  railroad  company  will  proba- 
bly undertake  the  task,  trusting  to  the  Government  for  reimburse- 
ment. There  are  admittedly  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
turning the  river  to  its  channel,  but  if  money  and  engineering  skill 


By  courtesy  of  "  Leslie's  Weeklj.'" 

SALTON    SEA    DAM. 

Erected  at  great  expense  in  a  vain  attempt  to  turn  back  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  to  their  original  channel. 

can  accomplish  it  the  problem  will  be  solved.  But  if  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  saved  from  submersion,  the  credit  will  be  due  to  the 
activity  of  a  private  corporation,  since  the  Government  finds  itself 
helpless  in  the  emergency." 

Naturally,  perhaps,  what  newspaper  comment  is  aroused  by  the 
President's  message  bears  largely  upon  this  appeal  to  private  in- 
terests. Little  opposition  is  shown  to  his  proposal,  however,  for 
the  necessity  is  generally  recognized.  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  whereof  he  speaks,"  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  agrees. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  oil  and  the  immunity  bath  would  not  mix. — 
Chicago  Post. 

To  railway  magnates  in  their  mad  career  the  country  is  hanging  out  a  red 
block  light. — Chicago  Sews. 

A  new  kind  of  swelled  head  is  likely  to  go  with  swollen  fortunes.  The  big 
stick  will  produce  it. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Perhaps  it  was  Harriman  who  announced  that  James  J.  Hill  was  going  to 
retire  about  the  1st  of  July. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

It  must  be  confest  that  the  railroads  seem  to  be  workil  iw  for  Mr. 

I"!ryan  and  government  ownership. — Atlanta  Journal. 

It  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  why  bandits  should  hold  up  Pullman  pas- 
sengers instead  of  the  porters. — New   )'ork  Commercial. 

PERHAPS  Secretary  Taft  is  waiting  until  there  are  three  vacant  scats  on  the 
Supreme  bench  before  accepting  a  position.      Atlanta  Journal. 

President  Roosevelt's  "ineffective  chaos"  makes  Grover  Cleveland's 
"innocuous  desuetude"  look  like  a  iqo()  calendar.  Her. 

When  Japan  builds  a  few  more  cotton-mills  she  will  be  as  re' 
war  with  the  United  States  as  ('■teat   Britain  is. — Atlanta  Joui 

Zion  City  has  at  last  decided  to  admit  outside  business  enterprises.  This 
seems  to  open  up  ;i  rich  territory  to  palmists,  clairvoyants,  and  healers. — 
Chicago  Journal. 

The  railroads  have  failed  to  show  any  originality  in  :'  the  block 

system,      In   past    ages   the   block    was   extensively   employed   in   keeping   the 
population  down.— Cleveland  Lea 

Mr.  JOSEPH  H.  ChoATE  was  asked  to  define  the  difference  between  ex- 
President  Cleveland  and  President  Roosevelt.  "Well.  "Mr  Cleve- 
land is  too  lazy  to  hunt,  and  Mr  Roosevelt  too  restless  to  fish." — London 
Financial  News, 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

THE    RUSSIAN    FAMINE. 

LOOKING  from  a  distance  over  the  area  of  Russian  revolu- 
tion, with  its  smoldering  but  not  yet  sinking  fires,  we  see 
at  first  nothing  but  such  towering  events  as  the  assassination  of  a 
Count  [gnatieff  or  the  condemnation  to  death  of  Admiral  Neboga- 
toff.  But  in  the  remote  country  there  is  a  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  and  the  most  frightful  feature.  "  the  one  overpowering 
terror"  of  the  situation,  writes  Mr.  Nicolai  Shishkoff  in  the  Lon- 
don Tribune,  is  the  famine  which  desolates  southeastern  Russia. 
Mr.  Shishkoff  is  a  member  of  the  Zemstvo  Relief  Committee  and 
records  things  of  which  he  has  been  an  eve  witness.  He  thus 
describes  the  present  situation  : 

"  Once  more  the  crops  have  failed  completely  in  all  the  south- 
eastern provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  many  others  the  harvest  has 
been  far  below  the  average.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  oxen, 
horses,  and  other  cattle  have  already  been  sold  for  the  price  of 
their  hides  or  have  perished  from  starvation.  In  hundreds  of  vil- 
lages the  distress  is  already  nearly  beyond  endurance.  Thou- 
sands of  peasants  are  eating  nothing  but  bread  made  of  acorn 
flour  and  grass-seeds  mixt  with  a  little  rye  dour;    many  families 


by  hunger  that  they  could  not  stand  without  support;  I  have  seen 
old  men  unable  to  speak  from  exhaustion,  standing  silently  in  the 
frozen  streets  of  a  famine-stricken  village,  with  the  tears  slowly 


SWIFT    RETRIBUTION     IN     Rl-SIV 


Arresting  train-wreckers  on  the  Baltic  railroad.  The  man  and 
woman,  John  and  Anna  Kostin.  were  affiliated  with  the  nihilist  or- 
ganizations. They  were  caught  red-handed  and  hanged,  December 
15,  in  Riga. 

eat  even  thaf  bitter  bread  only  once  a  day.  There  is  no  work  to 
be  had.  even  if  the  workmen  had  strength  to  work:  instead,  the 
breadwinners  of  the  family  lie  on  their  backs  in  their  dark  and 
miserable  huts,  experience  having  taught  them  that  every  motion 
increases  the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger.  The  usual  companions  of 
famine— typhus  and  scurvy— are  already  at  work  among  our  poor 
peasants;  and  two  months  hence  we  shall  certainly  see  whole  vil- 
ages  decimated  by  these  diseases,  for  which  there  is  but  one  rem- 
edy-food." 

The  famine  has  not  yet  attained  its  most  acute  stage,  yet  parents 
are  selling  their  sons  and  daughters  to  procure  bread.  Mr.  Shish- 
koff continues  : 

"  The  winter  is  barely  commenced,  so  that  two  or  three  months 
must  elapse  before  the  famine  attains  its  full  intensity — and  yet 
we  already  hear  of  such  terrible  facts  taking  place  in  the  more  re- 
mote villages.  A  fortnight  ago  the  newspapers  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  famine-stricken  Tartars  in  the  neighboring  province 
of  Kazan  selling  their  children  to  dealers  from  the  Caucasus. 
Eight  girls,  aged  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  had  been  sold  for  ,£8  to 
£15  each.  I  have  not  heard  of  such  cases  in  our  province,  but 
my  friends  have  heard  our  poor  peasant  women  praying  God  to 
take  their  children,  as  they  had  no  food  to  give  them,  and  the 
cries  of  the  starving  babies  were  beyond  human  endurance.  I 
know  that  to  be  true,  for  I  have  myself  heard  such  awful  prayers; 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  strong,  healthy  men  so  weakened 


STAMPING   OUT    AN     INCIPIENT    REBELLION. 

A  domiciliary  visit  near  Riga,  in  Livonia,  which  results  in  the  discovery 
of  hidden  arms  and  the  CTtecution  of  the  aged  farmer. 

falling   on    their   gray    beards,    patiently   waiting  for   bread  —  or 
death." 

The  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  famine  in  Russia  is  pre- 
ventible.  The  recklessness  and  incapacity  of  the  Government 
alone  cause  its  recurrence.     This  writer  remarks : 

"  Systematic  droughts  can  be  corrected  by  artificial  irrigation 
on  a  grand  scale,  forests  can  be  planted  to  protect  the  crops  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  hot  winds,  snow  can  be  accumulated 
during  the  winter,  and  the  soil  prepared  by  scientific  tillage  and 
proper  manuring  to  retain  and  economize  the  life-giving  moisture. 

"Why  is  not  all  that  done?  Why  is  nothing  done?  Because 
the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant.  Why  are  they  poor  and  igno- 
rant? For  the  same  reason  that  other  people  have  been  in  the 
same  condition  — bad  government,  including  a  ruinous  and  unfair 
system  of  taxation,  a  reckless  expenditure  of  tremendous  sums 
on  useless  or  worse  than  useless  wars,  the  enormous  expense 
of  a  strictly  centralized  administration,  and  the  utter  incapacity 
of  this  administration  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 

"  What  makes  us  suffer  morally  far  more  than  physically  is  the 
consciousness  that  all  the  misery  we  are  compelled  to  witness  is 


jWBP* 


INSURGENTS  SURPRIZED   IN    AN   AHANDONED   MANOR   CHURCH. 

Livonia  Cossacks  captured  them  here  and  jailed  them.  A  tempo- 
rary hospital  was  found  in  the  place,  where  the  insurgents'  wounded 
were  cared  for. 

anything  but  inevitable.  The  land  is  naturally  rich,  the  people 
are  capable  of  the  highest  civilization,  being  quick  to  learn,  pa- 
tient and  enduring  to  a  fault,  full  of  true  humanity,  and  intrinsic- 
ally honest  and  open  hearted." 
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CALIFORNIA   SCHOOLS   AND   THE   CONTROL 
OF  THE    PACIFIC. 

THE  problem  of  the  Japanese  in  California  is  earnestly  discust 
by  the  European  and  Asiatic  press  from  almost  every  pos- 
sible pointof  view — as  a  domestic  question,  involving  Federal  and 
State  rights— as  affecting  the  domination  of  the  Pacific— as  likely 
to  lead  to  war  between  the  United  States  and  Nippon.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  last  contingency  is  dismissed  by  The  Celestial 
Empire  (Shanghai)  as  inconceivable.  After  enumerating  the  bene- 
fits which  Japan  has  received  from  America  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, science,  and  artistic  advancement,  this  journal  declares 
that  "the  bond  which  connects  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  too 
strong  to  be  broken  by  a  passing  misunderstanding." 

The  Californian  side  of  the  debate  receives  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks,  an  Eng- 
lish Labor-party 
politician,  who, 
writing  in  The 
Fortnightly  Re- 
view (London), 
remarks : 

"  From  a  care- 
less acceptance 
of  all  who  care  to 
come,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  rapidly 
passing  to  a  pol- 
icy of  selection 
a  n  d  rejection  ; 
and  the  irruption 
of  a  labor  party 
into  national  pol- 
itics strengthens 
and  confirms  this 
tendency.  A  par- 
ty which  pro- 
claims that  the 
American  work- 
ingman  is  being 
betrayed  by  the 
mere  proposal  to 
import  Chinese 
coolies  for  the 
construction  of 
the  Panama 
Canal  is  a  party 
that  will  do  all  it 

can  to  keep  Asiatic  labor  out  of  the  United  States.  Even  with 
a  full  recognition  of  the  many  bonds  of  commercial,  political, 
and  strategic  necessity  that  impose  upon  America  the  expediency 
of  cultivating  the  good-will  of  Japan,  one  can  not,  therefore,  look 
upon  what  is  happening  to-day  in  San  Francisco,  and  what  may 
happen  to-morrow  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
without  disquietude.  And  if  one  is  an  Englishman,  solicitous  for 
the  unity  of  imperial  action,  and  a  subscriber  to  the  policy  which 
has  made  a  friend  of  America  and  an  ally  of  Japan,  that  disqui- 
etude may  well  take  a  deeper  shade.  California  is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  world  that  does  not  welcome  the  Japanese  as  settlers, 
and  throughout  this  contest  the  opinion  of  Australia  and  British 
Columbia  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  altogether  on  the 
American  side." 

The  London  Times  devotes  a  long  editorial  to  a  statement  of 
facts  familiar  to  our  readers,  but  can  not  conceal  its  anxiety  over 
the  labor  problem,  the  Federal  problem,  and  the  international 
problem  involved  in  the  present  condition  of  things.  Speaking  of 
opinion  in  California  this  journal  remarks: 

"The  average  Californian  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that 
the  Japanese  mean  war.  and  are  only  waiting  to  get  their  finances 
in  order  before  declaring  it  on  some  pretext  or  other.  It  will 
strike  the  rest  of  the  world   as  a  rather  far-fetched  hypothesis; 


;a  new  picture  OP" 
The  curly-haired  youngster  with  his  feet  in 


but  there  is  the  fact  that  feeling  is  so  exacerbated  that  to  the  Cal- 
ifornian mind  that  hypothesis  is  plausible. 

"There  is  not  the  least  use  in  declaiming  or  arguing  about  a 
thing  of  this  kind.  It  can  only  be  recognized  as  an  existent,  how- 
ever unwelcome,  fact.  That  is  the  fact  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  to  deal,  and  tho  we  trust  that  he  will  find  a  satis- 
factory solution  for  the  problem,  it  would  be  idle  to  make  light  of 
its  difficulty." 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  do  he  has  done,  and  the  Japanese, 
knowing  the  constitutional  relations  between  Federal  and  State 
authority,  ought  to  be  satisfied,  thinks  The  Evening  Standard  and 
St.  Jameses  Gazette  (London).     Thus  : 

"  If  the  question  of  the  comity  of  nations  were  raised,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  was  well  aware  that  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington    had    no  power    to  coerce  California    in  the   matter 

of  school  regula- 
tions, and,  there- 
fore, no  insult 
could  possibly  be 
intended  by  the 
Government  of 
the  United  States. 
In  order  that  there 
should  be  no 
doubt  about  the 
good  feelings  and 
intentions  of  the 
American  Execu- 
tive, Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  publicly 
asked  California 
to  be  reasonable. 
Every  one,  Jap- 
anese included, 
knows  that  he  can 
do  no  more.  The 
Japanese,  be  it  re- 
peated, are  per- 
fectly aware  of 
thesituation,  and, 
I  believe,  never 
made  any  diplo- 
matic representa- 
tion at  Washing- 
ton about  the 
schools." 

The  question  is 

reviewed   with    a 

wider  outlook  by 

the  London  Morning  Post  as  bringing  to  the  front  the  problem  of 

who  is  to  dominate  the  Pacific.     In  the  words  of  this  paper: 

"  The  trouble  in  connection  with  Japanese  children  in  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco  has  raised  this  question  of  American-Japanese 
relations  in  a  form  which,  if  not  already  acute,  may  eventually 
become  so.  .  .  .  The  rivalry  of  the  Powers  in  the  Pacific  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  desire  to  secure  the  great 
market  of  China.  The  boycott  of  American  goods  in  that  market 
has  therefore  been  a  check  to  the  United  States,  from  which 
other  Powers,  and  especially  Japan,  were  bound  to  profit.  Pledged 
to  the  open  door,  Japan  can  not  openly  adopt  any  monopolistic 
policy,  but  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  she  takes  advantage  of 
two  great  factors  in  her  favor— the  apathy  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
possible  developments  in  the  Far  East  and  the  irritation  of  China 
against  America.  .  .  .  Whether  or  no  Japan  ever  attains  the  con- 
trol of  the  Western  Pacific,  which  would  give  her  the  position  in 
the  East  which  Great  Britain  has  held  by  maritime  supremacy  in 
the  West,  it  is  certain  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  on  her  own 
part,  and  that  she  will  not  lightly  be  turned  from  the  path  on 
which  she  has  entered." 

The  Paris  journal  of  international  politics.  Questions  Diplo- 
matiques  et  Colonialcs.  thinks  that  the  incident  may  teach  Ameri- 
cans a  lesson  of  moderation  : 

"  The  audacious  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  of  the  Far  West, 


THE    ROMANOFFS. 

his  father's  lap  is  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
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who  have  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  the  adventurer  and  the 
schemer,  who  are  looking  for  some  field  of  activity  on  which  to 
spend  their  strength  and  their  treasure,  have  seized  upon  the 
present  opportunity.  But  they  have  not  taken  into  account  Japan, 
whose  overwhelming  superiority  in  the  Pacific 
has  compelled  the  President  to  address  a  se- 
vere remonstrance  to  them,  and  to  put  a  tem- 
porary curb  on  their  ambition." 

The  writer  quotes  President  Roosevelt  as 
implicitly  disavowing  a  desire  for  American 
domination  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  cred- 
its him  with  thinking  "  the  United  States  are 
advancing  too  fast,  and  both  from  a  political 
as  well  as  from  an  economic  standpoint  possess 
all  that  at  present  they  are  able  to  cany." 
"  Late  as  it  has  come,"  concludes  the  writer, 
"such  moderation  reflects  honor  on  the  head 
of  the  great  American  Republic." — Transla- 
tion made  for  Tut  Literary  Digest. 


HUNGARY'S    DESIRE    FOR 
VERSAL    SUFFRAGE. 


UNI- 


AUSTRIA'S  achievement  of  universal 
suffrage,  considered  in  these  columns 
last  week,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Hungary  is  fighting  the  same  battle.  Univer- 
sal suffrage  was  the  keynote  of  Premier 
Wekerld's  speech  to  the  delegates  and  minis- 
ters who  made  a  New  Year's  address  to  him  at  the  presidential 
palace  at  Budapest.  The  political  counsels  of  Hungary  are  still 
very  divided  and  Dr.  Wekerle's  party  and  government  are  com- 
posed of  a  coalition,  comprizing  the  Independence  party,  the 
Clerical  Independents,  and  some  other  minor  divisions.  Opposed 
to  YYekerle  is  Francis  Kossuth,  who  is  anti-Austrian  and.  like  his 
father,  a  believer  in  Hungarian  independence.  He  at  one  time 
opposed  the  extension  of  universal  suffrage  because  the  .Magyars,. 


mr.  wekerle, 
The  Hungarian  Premier  who  would  give  uni 


or  pure  Hungarians,  now  the  dominant  class,  would  thereby  have 
their  votes  swamped  in  those  of  the  many  nationalities  enjoying 
Hungarian  citizenship;  but  it  is  apparent  from  their  speeches  that 
the  former  opposition  between  Wekerle's  and 
Kossuth's  views  on  the  question  of  the  suf- 
frage has  at  last  been  reconciled.  The  Pre- 
mier is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  I  am  aware  under  what  difficulties  this 
Government  has  entered  upon  office,  and  how 
grave  are  its  responsibilities.  The  gravest 
of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  nation  demand  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple's will  may  find  universal  expression. 
For  this  end  we  must  accept  it  as  our  duty 
to  use  every  means  within  our  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task  and  to  undertake 
nothing  without  first  winning  the  support  of 
all  political  parties." 

It  was  doubtless  as  a  comment  upon  this 
speech  that  Francis  Kossuth,  leader  of  the  so- 
called  "Kossuth  party,"  but  a  member  of 
Wekerle"  s  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Commerce, 
made,  as  reported  in  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian papers,  the  following  reserved  and 
guarded  remarks : 


versal  suffrage  to  his  people 


"  Our  adversaries  seem  to  be  taking  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  conjure  up  a  new  crisis. 
The  situation  is  extremv'y  simple.  The  In- 
dependence party  [which  he  represents]  has  allied  itself  to  the 
Government  without  feeling  bound  to  abandon  its  own  principles. 
The  Government  aims  at  accomplishing  the  practical  autonomy 
of  the  country.  The  King  approves  of  their  action.  The  Gov- 
ernment entertains  the  idea  of  accomplishing  a  long  series  of 
social  and  political  reforms  which  have  been  for  some  time  con- 
templated. Minister  Wekerle  very  decidedly  exprest  his  convic- 
tions that  the  Independent  party  would  to  a  man  sustain  the 
Coalition  ministry,  who  in  cooperation  with  the  crowned  sover- 
eign were  intent  on  building  up  free  and  autonomous  Hungary. 
It  would  be  unjustifiable  for  the  Independence  party  to  attempt  to 
block  suffrage  reform." 

Suffrage  reform  is  not  a  panacea   and  its  results   can   not  be 
positively    predicted,    declares  the  Neue  Freie  Presse   (Vienna),. 
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ROOSEVELT'S     KETURN   GIFT. 

In  return  for  the  Nobel  Peace  prize,  Roosevelt  might  send  Haakon 
a  portrait  of  himself  as  a  Rough  Rider.  —Ulk  (Berlin). 


FIRST    IMPRESSIONS. 

Pres.  R-s-v-lt -'' My !  if  he  ain't  just  a  daisy!  Most  attractive 
personal'ty,  I  do  declare!  Hope  I  shan't  get  kind  er  hitched  up  in 
them  eyebrow  'rrangements  !  " 

Prof.  Br-ce  —  "H'm!  nice  pleasant  expression.  One  who  was 
not  a  purist  in  language  might  almost  describe  him  as  a  'peach! 
Development  of  the  teeth  suggests  tenacity  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter.    Well,  well,  we  must  try  to  avoid  thern  1"     —Piaick  (London). 


FOREIGN    SILHOUETTES    OF   OUR    PRESIDENT. 
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FRENCH  AND    ENGLISH  TERMINALS    OF  THE   PROPOSED  CHANNEL    TUNNEL. 


speaking  of  what  the  new  year  has  in  store  for  Hungary.     The 
writer  continues  : 

"Whether  suffrage  reform  is  to  be  considered  all  that  it  prom- 
ises to  be,  whether  it  will  abate  these  national  and  civil  feuds, 
whether  it  will  bring  into  the  foreground  of  legislation  practical 
and  practicable  measures,  whether  it  will  attach  all  parties  and 
nationalities  more  closely  to  a  common  country,  whether  it  will 
add  to  the  voters'  political  knowledge  and  sense  of  political  re- 
sponsibility— on  such  points  we  may  express  our  hopes,  but  we 
can  utter  no  predictions.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  new  year 
is  likely  to  bring  an  answer  to  all  such  questions." 

This  tone  of  doubt  and  hesitation  contrasts  with  the  optimistic 
anticipations  of  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  which  observes: 

"We  are  delighted  to  think  that  all  the  discrepancies,  amount- 
ing to  sheer  absurdity,  which  characterize  our  present  suffrage 
system  are  at  last  to  be  abolished.  The  number  of  people  repre- 
sented will  thus  be  at  least  doubled,  and  a  parliament  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  may  fairly  claim  to  represent  the  will  and  the 
choicest  intelligence  of  our  land.  .  .  .  We  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage the  present  Parliament,  but  it  has  its  defects,  and  the  most 
uncompromising  enemies  of  suffrage  reform  will  readily  admit 
that  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  intelligence  and  genius 
of  the  nation.  And  if  during  the  coming  year  the  first  steps  in 
this  suffrage  reform  are  taken,  we  shall  be  foremost  in  bidding 
them  welcome  and  godspeed.  Hungary  will  find  the  healing  of 
many  of  her  wounds  in  the  institution  of  universal  suffrage.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  result  in  a  new  birth  to  her 
and  a  new  life.  It  will  then  at  last  be  possible  to  hold  domestic 
foes  in  check,  and  repulse  foreign  foes  from  our  gates.  And  if 
God  wills  it,  Hungary  at  last  shall  be  united.  We  are  few  and 
our  foes  are  so  many  !  But  universal  suffrage  will  guide  us  along 
the  way  in  which  we  mustadvance." —  Translations  made  for Thf. 
Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH    QUALMS  OVER   THE   CHANNEL 

TUNNEL. 

"'HE  question  of  building  a  tunnel  twenty -six  miles  long  under 
*  the  British  Channel,  between  England  and  France,  has  come 
up  again.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  authorizing  an  engineering 
firm  to  undertake  the  work,  and  next  session  of  Parliament  will 
decide  whether  England,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  is  "to  surrender 
her  insular  position  and  become  a  Continental  nation."  The 
scheme  is  not  a  new  one.  says  "  Ignotus."  writing  in  The  National 
Review  (London).  In  1883,  he  recalls,  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  after  taking  the  fullest  evidence  and  ob- 
taining the  best  military  opinion  procurable,  decided  that  govern- 
ment sanction  of  any  submarine  communication  between  England 
and  France  was  inexpedient,  and  a  Liberal  Government  and  a 
Liberal  House  of  Commons  acted  upon  this  recommendation,  and 
in  1S84  rejected  the  Channel  Tunnel  Bill.  After  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  problem  this  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  Parliament  of  to-day  would  be  wise  to  imitate  its  prede- 
cessor of  1884.  He  bases  his  conclusion  on  two  grounds.  The 
entente  cordiale  may  not  last  forever,  and  France  may  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  German  alliance  ;  secondly,  the  home  army  of 
England  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  defense  of  the  country  in 
case  a  raid  of  hostile  forces  reached  England  through  the  tunnel. 
This  last  view  is  enlarged  upon  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
is  shared  by  other  papers,  notably  the  London  Times,  which  ob- 
serves : 

"When  we  have  military  preparations  on  the  same  scale  as 
France,  when  we  are  an  armed  nation  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  quell  by  smaller  forces  than  would  be  needed  to  subdue 
France,  then  the  two  countries  may  look  at  a  tunnel  from  the 
same  standpoint.  But  nothing  short  of  universal  military  service 
on  the  Continental  model  can  justify  us  in  weakening  by  an  added 
risk  the  ocean  barrier  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to  neglect  mili- 
tary preparation  on  a  Continental  scale." 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  points  out  another  source  of  danger 
to  England  in  case  the  tunnel  were  built.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  lie  writes  : 

"The  point  is  not  the  possibility  of  invasion  through  the  tunnel. 


HANDS    BENEATH    THE   SKA. 

Fathkr  N'FrTi'NE.— "  Look  here.  Madam.  I've  been  your  pro- 
tector all  these  ye:irs.  and  now  I  hear  \ou  think  of  undermining  my 
power." 

Britanm  \  '•  Well,  the  fact  is  I  want  to  see  more  of  my  friends 
over  there,  and  I  never  look  my  best  when  I've  been  seasick." 

—  /  indon). 
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but  of  giving  an  invader,  who  under  present  conditions  would 
have  no  secure  communications  for  reenforcement  and  supply,  the 
chance  of  seizing  the  tunnel,  and  with  it  the  enormous  advantage 
on  a  line  of  communication  that  could  not  be  interrupted  by  our 
fleet." 

The  scheme  is  laughed  out  of  court  by  The  Saturday  Review 
(London)  as  the  proposal  of  mere  mercenary  speculators.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  a  commercial  and  economic  as  well  as  from  a  pa- 
triotic standpoint.  The  Economist  i  London)  declares  : 

"The  advantages  and  the  dangers  of  a  Channel  tunnel  do  not 
admit  of  comparison.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  in  the 
position  of  a  surgeon  who  advises  a  patient  to  submit  to  a  highly 
dangerous  internal  operation  in  order  to  gain  exemption  from  colds 
in  the  head.  The  consequences  of  the  Channel  tunnel  falling  into 
other  hands  than  ours  are  incalculable." 

The  optimistic  tone  in  which  the  London  Daily  News  pleads 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  question  in  favor  of  the  tunnel  is  evi- 
denced in  the  following  editorial  remarks  : 

"As  for  France,  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  for  two  civilized  and  enlightened  nations  to  arrange  a  com- 
plete and  stedfast  code  for  the  neutralization  of  the  tunnel,  so  that 
its  isolation  in  case  of  war  would  be  inevitable.  Who  can  doubt 
this?  Has  Europe  been  wrong  in  mining  the  Alps  and  abolishing, 
as  far  as  may  be,  those  mighty  boundaries  of  rock  and  snow  and 
ice?  Are  we  wrong  in  doing  away  for  a  single  definite  purpose 
with  the  twenty  miles  of  stormy  straits  that  for  all  purposes  of 
national  defense  will  always  remain  a  wall  against  invasion?  We 
are  convinced  that  the  two  nations  will  sooner  or  later  decide  for 
the  tunnel." 


COMPULSORY    ARBITRATION    IN    CANADA. 

IN  labor  disputes  New  Zealand  has  for  twelve  years  enforced 
a  law  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Neither  a  lockout  nor  a 
strike  may  take  place  until  the  difference  between  employer  and 
employees  has  been  passed  upon  by  a  government  commission,  a 
standing  board  of  judicial  authority.     The  institution  of  this  board 

was  suggested  by  the 
Labor  party.  As  New- 
Zealand  is  the  most  Si  - 
cialistic  state  in  the  world. 
and  the  only  government 
that  has  ever  attempted 
practically  to  realize  col- 
lectivism, there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  those 
who  tell  us  that  compul- 
sory arbitration  has  been 
a  success,  both  in  good 
and  bad  times,  in  this 
British  colony.  Yet  news 
paper  opinions  are  di- 
vided on  this  point.  In 
Canada,  where  labor 
troubles  abound,  there 
seems  to  be  some  ten- 
dency to  try  the  same 
expedient,  says  the  Lon- 
mr.  roberi  laird  borden.  don    (Ont.      Advertiser. 

Leader  of  the  i  on  (Conservative  Mr.     Borden,     Conserva- 

the  Canadian    Parliament.     He   b  ought  in  a  ,        \      a  (    \\ 

motion    proposing  compulsory    arbitration  in  e'         e     leacer    ot     tne 

labor  disputes.  Opposition,  we  are  told. 

recently  advocated  legis- 
lation on  the  lines  of  the  New  Zealand  act,  but  did  not  go  further 
than  to  favor  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  frame  a  scheme 
of  more  effective  legislation  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  press  of  Canada  interpreted  his  motion 
as  tending  to  introduce  the  complete  New  Zealand  system.  Some 
papers  think  the  proposition  absurd  and  Utopian,  others  ask  how 


the  decision  of  the  commission  is  to  be  enforced,  while  a  third 
section  of  the  press  approve  of  the  New  Zealand  expedient. 
Meanwhile  a  bill  has  actually  been  introduced  into  the  Canadian 
lower  house  which  appears  to  be  approved  of,  tho  hesitatingly, 
by  the  paper  above  cited.     Thus  : 

"The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Lemieux.  Minister  of  Labor,  pro- 
vides for  compulsory  investigation  of  all  disputes  where  public 
utilities  are  affected,  and 
forbids  strikes  and  lock- 
outs until  the  award  is 
made  public.  The  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion 
is  relied  upon  to  enforce 
the  award.  Can  Parlia- 
ment go  further  at  the 
present  time?" 

This  proposal,  says 
Le  Temps  (Ottawa),  the 
leading  French  journal 
of  the  Canadian  political 
capital,  is  that  of  a  mere 
doctrinaire  and  would 
not  suit  the  Canadian 
people,  however  just  its 
provisions  may  appear 
in  theory.  The  laboring 
class  must  be  educated 
up  to  such  a  socialistic 
system. 

The      Toronto      News 
gives  its   unqualified   ap 
proval    to    the    measure, 
and  points  to    New  Zea- 
land   as   triumphantly     vindicating  by    experience    the    practical 
success  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  trade  disputes.     Such  a  law 
has    been    found    equally    beneficial    to    the    employer,    the   em- 
ployee, and  the  general  public. 

But  the  most  important  organ  of  the  industrial  world  in  Can- 
ada, the  Toronto  Globe,  rejects  the  proposition  as  absurd  and 
chimerical.  It  would  imply  rampant  Socialism.  The  working 
class  would  by  it  be  placed  on  the  level  of  soldiers  in  the  national 
army  whose  pay  and  rules  of  service  are  fixt  by  law.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  fatal  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.     Thus  we  are  told  : 

"Compulsory  arbitration,  advocated  by  the  Conservative  leader 
at  Ottawa,  would  place  all  the  industries  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
a  condition  of  virtual  military  service.  The  men  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  strike,  and  their  wages  and  working  conditions  would 
be  determined  by  official  authority.  This  would  involve  an  inter- 
ference with  personal  freedom  and  with  corporate  enterprise  that 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  Canada.  Its  advocacy  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  shows  that  in  this  regard  he  is  largely  a  vision- 
ary and  a  dreamer.  To  the  practical  mind  the  resultant  compli- 
cations and  official  interferences  would  be  sufficient  to  disorganize 
and  destroy  the  industrial  development  of  the  Dominion." 


.MR.    RODOLPHE     LEMIEUX. 

Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  who  nas  drawn 
up  a  bill  by  which  a  commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  decide  labor  disputes  in  general. 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  ANVIL. 

"The  President  of  the  United   Stale--  is  no  limited  monarch  like  the  King 
of  England.     It  Kin.  d  were  to  undertake  to  disband  a  regiment,  great 

would  be  the  consternation  in  the  Empire.  The  first  question  would  be  whether 
the  Kinf;  had  j;one  crazy,  and  the  next  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  crown. 
— Montreal  Daily  Witness. 

A  Cordis  i.  Undermining. 

The  Cordial    Understanding   criminates 
In   plans  for  tunnelling   the   Dover  Straits; 
Which  justifies  the  words  of  those  who  swore 
The  same  was  likely  to  become  a  "bore." 

— London  Outlook. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


T 


GROWTH   WITHOUT   LIFE. 

HE  interesting  recent  imitations  of  certain  processes  or  as- 
pects of  plant  and  animal  life,  made  by  utilizing  purely 
chemical  and  physical  actions,  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns.  They  are  occasionally  heralded  in  the  daily 
press  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  or  as  actual  creation  of 
living  things  from  dead  matter.  The  experimenters,  of  course, 
make  neither  of  these  claims,  but  they  believe  that  they  are 
doing  something  more  than  making  odd  imitations.  They  really 
hope  to  throw  some  light  on  the  mechanical  process  of  organic 
life,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  many  stu- 
dents that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so.  In  La  Nature  (Paris, 
December  15)  some  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  experiments 
along  this  line  are  described  by  Dr.  P.  Desposses  and  Dr.  A. 
Martinet.     These  writers  say  : 

"All  nature  is  connected  by  insensible  gradations.  To  facili- 
tate its  study,  man  has  established,  between  beings  and  things, 
lines  of  demarcation,  classification,  and  categories  ;  but  the  human 
mind  refuses  to  be  kept  down  by  rules  that  exist  rather  within 
itself  than  in  nature. 

"It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  existence  of  an  intermediary  be- 
tween living  beings  and  inert  matter,  just  as 
there  exist  intermediaries  between  animals 
and  plants.  Following  various  other  inves- 
tigators .  .  .  Stephane  Leduc,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Nantes  Medical  School,  has 
recently,  attempted  to  reproduce,  solely  by 
the  play  of  physico-chemical  forces,  a  certain 
number  of  forms  and  functions  which  in 
common  opinion  are  characteristic  of  life. 
He  has  attained  some  very  curious  results. 

"If  into  a  very  weak  solution  of  copper 
sulfate  we  let  fall  a  drop  of  sugar  sirup  con- 
taining traces  of  ferrocyanid  of  potassium. 
we  see  the  following  series  of  phenomena  : 
the  drop  becomes  covered  with  a  brownish 
layer,  it  swells  up,  after  a  considerable  time 
a  bud  forms,  which  also  assumes  a  brownish 
skin  and  buds  in  its  turn,  or  sometimes  splits 
in  two.  In  short,  we  see  a  sort  of  germina- 
tion comparable  to  that  of  a  seed  placed  in 
a  suitable  medium  ;  the  drop  buds,  sends 
out  prolongations  analogous  to  rootlets  and 

sprouts,  and  these  grow  slowly  into  roots  and  branches.  By 
varying  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  making  the  drop 
more  or  less  rich  in  sugar,  choosing  a  medium  containing  more  or 
less  of  the  salt,  and  thus  modifying,  within  the  limits  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  intimate  constitution  of  what  correspond  to  the  seed  and 
the  soil,  we  obtain  different  forms,  resembling  more  or  less  certain 
alga;  and  mucedinea.'.  One  of  these  artificial  growths  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  distinguished  naturalist  to  be  an  aspergillus.  after 

he  had    carefully    exam- 
ined it  through  a  lens." 


SEED       IN    THE   MIDDLE  OF    THE    PLAN! 


AN    ARTIFICIAL    PUNT. 


The  "seed"  may  be 
principal 


enough.  The  drop  of  concentrated  sugar  solution,  like  a  real 
seed,  constitutes  a  medium  of  high  osmotic  pressure  and  great 
cohesion  ;  the  surrounding  medium  has  a  much  lower  osmotic 
tension.  The  reaction 
between  the  potassium 
ferrocyanid  of  the  drop 
and  the  copper  sulfate  of 
the  solution  gives  rise,  on 
the  surface  of  the  drop, 
to  a  thin  semipermeable 
membrane  of  copper  fer- 
rocyanid, across  which  os- 
motic interchanges  may 
take  place.  Under  the 
influence  of  difference  of 
osmotic  pressure  between 
the  drop  and  the  sur- 
rounding liquid,  the  wa- 
ter penetrates  the  mem- 
brane, whic  his  imper- 
meable to  the  sugar ;  the 
drop  swells,  the  distend- 
ed   membrane    yields    at 

some  point,  a  'bud'  appears  and  is  at  once  in  turn  covered  with  a 
skin  of  copper  ferrocyanid,  through  which  the  same  phenomena  of 
osmose  are  repeated.  This  bud  buds  again  in  its  turn  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  whence  the  formation  of 'stems,'  'branches.'  etc. 

"  Leduc  has  also  succeeded  in  reproducing 
experimentally  the  aspects  presented  by  eggs 
^g.  in    the    early    stages   of    their    development, 

which  are  called  by  biologists  the    figures   of 
4      J**  karyokinesis. 

^J  "  If  in  a  given  liquid  mass  we  place  a  drop 

of  the  same  substance  tinted  with  blood  or 
India  ink,  and  on  either  side  of  this  drop 
two  slightly  colored  drops  of  higher  osmotic 
pressure  [more  concentrated  solution] :  and  if 
diffusion  be  then  allowed  to  take  place,  we 
obtain  in  a  few  minutes  the  aspect  shown 
in  the  third  figure,  which  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Leduc's  laboratory. 

"  We  see  here  figures  comparable  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  nuclear  divisions,  and  at  their 
extremities  poles  formed  by  the  more  con- 
centrated drops,  surrounded  by  radiations. 
These  poles,  on  the  preparation,  repel  and 
recede  from  each  other  like  the  centrosomes 
at  the  moment  of  karyokinesis.  It  would 
appear  impossible  not  to  find  in  these  figures, 
obtained  by  simple  diffusion,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  achro- 
matic figures  of  karyokinesis. 

•'These  experimental  researches  are  most  interesting:  they  en- 
able us  to  get  a  somewhat  nearer  view  of  the  mechanical  and 
physico-chemical  conditions  of  life." — Translation  made  for  "Thy. 
Literary  Digest. 


seen  below  the  two 
branches. 


Not  only  may  growths 
in  a  horizontal  plane  be 
obtained,  but  also  those 
in  a  vertical  direction. 
The  writer  continues : 

"We  have  seen  in 
Professor  Leduc's  labo- 
ratory artificial  growths 
in  test-tubes,  where 
drops,  serving  as  arti- 
ficial seeds,  when  placed 
in  the  bottom  in  an  appropriate  nuritive  liquid,  gave  forth  delicate 
stems  several  centimeters    long,   some  of   which   expanded    into 

leaflets 

"The    mechanism    of   production   of    these   growths    is   simple 


Alt  1  I  FICIAL  CELL  DEVELOPMENT. 


A   TIDAL    POWER-PLANT. 

A  PLANT  for  compressing  air  by  the  How  of  sea-water  be- 
tween large  tidal  basins  is  to  be  built  next  spring  on 
the  Maine  coast  near  South  Thomaston.  The  comprest  air  is  to 
be  transmitted  a  considerable  distance  through  pipes  and  used  to 
operate  quarry  machinery,  trolley  roads,  and  factories.  The 
working  of  this  plant  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  engineers, 
for  altho  "tide-mills"  are  as  old  as  history,  attempts  to  utilize 
tidal  energy  on  a  large  scale  have  not  met  with  success.  William 
O.  Webber,  the  designer,  writes  of  the  forthcoming  attempl 
follows  in  Engineering  News  (New  York)  as  abstracted  in  The 
Engineering  Magazine  (January) : 

"Careful  experiments  upon  a  large  working  model,  erected  at 
South  Thomaston,  last  summer,  have  fully  demonstrated  the  pecul- 
iar application  necessary  for  the  utilization  of  the  flow  between 
large  tidal  basins  and  the  ocean 

"At  South  Thomaston   there  is  a  tidal  basin  with  an  area  of 
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THE    ATLANTIC    CITY    DISASTER  —  OVER    FIFTY    KILLED 


THE     -20TH    CENTl'-RY    LIMITED"     WRECK    AT     MENTOR     IN 


1905—19    KILLED. 


Copyrighted  by  Jaifce  Co.,  1907. 

WRECK    IN    WHICH    PRESIDI   NT    SPENCER    WAS    KILLED. 


IOT    LEAF    OF    A    TRAIN    AT    DANVILLE,    VA.        NINE    KILL]   I),    SEVEN 

I  NJ  I    RED. 


slightly  over  a  square  mile,  or  640  acres.  The  average  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  at  this  point  is  12  feet.  This  would,  therefore, 
realize  about  5,000  horse-power  on  the  basis  of  70-per-cent.  effi- 
ciency of  the  compressing  apparatus,  which  should  be  easily  ob- 
tained, as  the  tests  of  other  plants  .  .  .  have  given  much  higher 
efficiencies 

"At  Rockland,  Me.,  there  is  sufficient  market  for  the  available 
power  in  the  stone  and  lime  quarries  and  factories  of  the  country 
within  a  20-mile  radius.  Contrary  to  the  usually  preconceived 
notions,  it  is  practicable  to  transmit  comprest  air  through  pipes, 
long  distances,  with  comparatively  slight  losses.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Popp  system,  in  Paris,  that  the  leakage  is 
very  slight,  and  the  four  years'  experience  at  Norwich,  Conn, 
shows  the  leakage  to  be  nil.  Hydraulically  comprest  air  being  a 
perfectly  dry  gas,  the  frictional  resistance,  in  good,  smooth-coated 
pipe,  is  remarkably  low,  and  velocities  of  50  to  70  feet  a  second 
are  admissible.  The  cost  of  pipe- lines  is  not  so  greatly  in  excess 
of  electrical  transmission  lines,  when  the  cost  of  step-up  and  step- 
down  transformers,  etc.,  is  taken  into  consideration. 

"There  are  many  tidal  basins  along  the  coasts  of  the  temperate 
zones,  between  the  40th  and  50th  parallels  of  latitude,  which  are 
commercially  capable  of  developing  in  this  manner  an  unfailing 
source  of  power.  Moreover,  this  source  of  power  has  no  dry  sea- 
son in  the  summer,  and  the  cutting  off  of  forests  does  not  affect  it. 
This  power  can  be  made  available  many  miles  inland  from  the 
shore  at  comparatively  low  costs,  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  lighting,  can  be  turned  into  useful  work  in  direct  competition 
with  electrical  power." 


GOVERNMENT 


INVESTIGATION     OF 
ACCIDENTS. 


RAILWAY 


AN    AC   I  Dr.  N  I    ON     I  HE   SOL  I  H  EH  N    I' A I    IMC    IN     ARI/'iNA, 


SEAMY   SIDE  OF 


^HE  occurrence  of  several  railroad  accidents  of  unusual  mag- 
-*-  nitude — three  of  them  in  the  brief  space  of  one  week — has 
caused  wide-spread  comment  and  not  a  little  alarm.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  by  Congress  has  been  proposed,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Federal  Government  may  be  given  greater  au- 
thority, through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  other- 
wise, over  railway  operation.  The  Commission  itself  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  Congress  requesting  authority  and  an  appropriation 
to  make  experimental  tests  of  automatic  devices  to  prevent  rail- 
way collisions.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  January  10): 

"The  public  has  lost  all  confidence— -if  it  ever  had  any — in  the 
railway  companies'  investigation  of  their  own  wrecks.  It  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  published  information  that  fifty  lives  were 
blotted  out  because  a  signalman  blundered  here  or  a  locomotive- 
runner  made  a  mistake  there.  It  wants  to  know  what  checks  are 
in  force,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  guard  against  such  blunders.  It 
svants  to  know  whether  engineers  are  given  a  printed  rule  that  the 
block  signal  at  danger  is  not  to  be  passed  under  any  conditions, 
and  are  privately  instructed  that  it  is  permissible  to  take  chances 
so  long  as  their  train  is  'under  control,'  which  may  mean  and  often 
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A   MISSOURI  PACIFIC   WRECK— TWENTY-NINE     DEAD,     FIFTY-FOUR    INJURED. 


ELEVATED-RAILROAD     WRECK    IN    NEW     YORK    IN    IQO^  :    20    KILLED,   40   HURT. 


is  interpreted  to  mean  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  or  more. 
It  wants  to  know  whether  those  who  travel  by  rail  are  entrusting 
their  lives  to  men  who  may  have  been  working  long  hours  and  be 
drowsy  from  lack  of  sleep  when  they  should  be  alert  to  watch  for 
a  signal.  Already  it  has  been  found  that  the  engineer  of  the  loco- 
motive which  telescoped  the  train  at  Terra  Cotta  had  had  only 
eight  hours  sleep  in  the  forty-eight  hours  preceding  the  disaster." 

From  tables  published  in  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  writer  shows  that  while  fewer  passengers 
were  killed  in  1906  than  in  1905,  the  number  of  passengers  injured 
was  greater  than  in  any  year  before,  and  there  was  a  larger  num- 
ber of  employees  killed  and  injured.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  recent  epidemic  of  terrible  wrecks  makes  it  probable  that 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  will  show  a  worse  record  than  any 
previous  year.  That  conditions  are  actually  growing  worse  in- 
stead of  better  is  further  confirmed  by  the  tabular  statement  of 
collisions  and  derailments.  It  will  be  seen  that  collisions  in- 
creased from  6,224  in  1905  to  7,194  in  1906,  and  derailments  grew 
from  5,371  in  1905  to  6,261  in  1906.  These  train  accidents  cost 
the  lives  of  almost  a  thousand  persons  and  maimed  a  whole  army 
of  nearly  12,700  more. 

"  Surely,  surely,  surely  this  record  of  death  and  disaster  appeals 
most  powerfully  for  remedial  action  of  some  sort.  We  have  had 
a  long  trial  of  the  plan  of  letting  the  railways  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  their  own  way ;  and  any  unprejudiced  person  must  admit 
that  the  plan  is  a  dead  failure.  Casualties  are  increasing  and 
not  diminishing.  The  dangers  of  railway  travel  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  proven  by  statistics  to  be  more  serious  than 
ever  before.  Our  Wall-Street  railway  kings  are  intent  on  deals 
and  strategic  moves,  high  finance  and  underground  politics;  but 
they  are  singularly  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  reckless  railroad 
operation  of  the  day  is  creating  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  government  ownership,  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  near  future 

"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  technical  features  of  railway 
operation  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  layman;  but  there  is  all  the 
more  need,  therefore,  of  calling  in  expert  aid  and  advice.  In  so 
far  as  any  railway  is  conducting  its  operations  with  the  best  meth- 
ods and  appliances  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  discipline 
and  efficiency,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  and  no  reason  for  opposing 
government  supervision  of  its  working.  There  will,  therefore,  be 
good  reason  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  railways  which  try  to 
defeat  in  Congress  measures  looking  toward  government  investi- 
gation of  railway  accidents." 

The  above  is  from  an  engineering  paper.  The  railway  journals 
proper,  while  of  course  not  so  severe,  show  that  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  situation.  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago.  January  4) 
believes  that  not  defective  mechanism,  but  lax  discipline,  due  to 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  tyranny  of  the  unions,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble.     It  says  editorially  : 

"The  enforcement  of  discipline  on  railroads  has  for  years  been 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  the 


WHKRE    SIXTEEN    PURDUE    STUDENTS    MET    DEATH    IN    INDIANAPOLIS    IN    VjOV 

The  steel  coal-car  is  intact,  while  the  wooden  coaches  are  smas'ned. 
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TFTY  Mil  ES  AN    MOUK  —  NOBODY  KILLED. 


A   WRECK   ON    THE   SANTA    FE    IN    COLORADO.      ONLY   ONE    KILLED. 

AMERICAN    RAILROADING. 
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labor-unions  antagonize  the  management  at  every  possible  point. 
We  may  cite  as  a  single  instance  of  this  influence  ;i  case  where 
the  management  of  an  American  railroad  was  given  the  choice  of 
suffering  a  general  strike  of  machinists  or  of  reinstating  a  man 
who  had  been  detected  three  times  making  false  reports  on  his 
time-cards.  Instances  of  the  same  general  character  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  The  condition  which  must  be  remedied  is 
that  railway  managements  out  of  deference  to  public  sentiment  do 
not  dare  to  exercise  that  rigor  in  disciplining  railway  employees 
which  the  safety  of  the  public  demands.  It  is  an  anomalous  but 
an  incontestable  fact  that  the  public  would  crucify  the  manage- 
ment that  enforced  proper  discipline.'' 

So-called  "  block  systems  "  that  do  not  block  are  blamed  by 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  January).  It 
says : 

"  Unless  a  block  system  is  absolute  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  for 
it  takes  away  the  sense  of  responsibility  from  the  engineer.  The 
protection  of  stalled  trains  by  flagmen  is  notorious  for  being 
neglected,  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  been  a  passenger  in  a 
train  stopt  between  stations. 

"American  railroad  trains  could  be  operated  as  safely  as  those 
on  European  railways  are  if  the  same  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  accidents.  An  absolute  block  system  is  essential,  but  the 
men  operating  the  system  must  be  trained  to  obey  the  rules  abso- 
lutely. Most  of  our  accidents  are  caused  by  those  responsible  tor 
the  movements  of  trains  being  permitted  habitually  to  take  dan- 
gerous chances.  Day  after  day  they  run  past  signals  to  save  time 
and  are  often  commended  forgetting  their  trains  through  on  time, 
instead  of  being  punished  for  violating  important  rules. 

"If  railroad  officials  were  sincerely  anxious  to  do  away  abso- 
lutely with  even  the  possibility  of  accidents,  an  automatic  stop 
apparatus  could  be  installed  in  connection  with  every  danger  sig- 
nal, as  they  are  on  the  express  tracks  of  the  New  York  subway, 
and  no  engineer  would  dare  to  or  could  run  past  such  a  danger 
signal.  Introducing  a  system  of  that  kind  would  cost  a  little 
money  and  at  times  it  would  cause  a  tew  minutes'  delay,  but  it 
would  effectually  prevent  collisions,  such  as  the  one  by  which  the 
•death  of  the  president  of  the  Southern  was  caused.  Every  such 
accident  hastens  the  day  when  the' compulsory  use  of  the  most 
approved  form  of  absolute  block-signaling  will  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  those  roads  which  now  have  block  systems  worthy 
of  the  name  should  strenuously  enforce  the  discipline  necessary  to 
make  train  protection  in  this  country  something  more  than  a  by- 
word and  a  lie." 

The  Geometry  of  Cake-cutting.— A  problem  in  the 
•economical  cutting  of  a  Christmas  cake  is  thus  stated  and  solved 
by  a  correspondent  of  Nature  (London.  December  201 : 

"The  problem  to  be  solved  was, 'given  a  round  tea-cake  of 
some  five  inches  across,  and  two  persons  of  moderate  appetite  to 


shown  on  the  figures  represent  those  made  with  the  intention  of 
letting  the  cake  last  for  three  days,  each  successive  operation 
having  removed  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  original  disk. 
A  common  india-rubber  band  embraces  the  whole  and  keeps  its 
segments  together." 


SCIENTIFIC   CAKE-CUTTING. 

Broken  straight   lines  show  intended  cuts.    Ordinary  straight  lines  show  the 

cuts  that  have  been  made.     The  segments  are  kept   in  apposition  by  a  common 

•  elastic  band  that  encloses  the  whole.    In  the  above  figures   about  one-third  of 

the  area  of  the  original  disk  is  removed  by  each  of  the  two  successive  operations. 

eat  it,  in  what  way  should  it  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  minimum  of 
exposed  surface  to  become  dry  ? '  The  ordinary  method  of  cutting 
out  a  wedge  is  very  faulty  in  this  respect.  The  results  to  be  aimed 
at  are  so  to  cut  the  cake  that  the  remaining  portions  shall  fit  to- 
gether. Consequently  the  chords  (or  the  arcs)  of  the  circumfer- 
ences of  these  portions  must  be  equal.  The  direction  of  the  first 
two  vertical  planes  of  section  is  unimportant;  they  may  be  paral- 
lel, as  in  the  first  figure,  or  they  may  enclose  a  wedge.     The  cuts 


FRENCH    SCIENCE   AND    FRENCH    GREATNESS. 

A  VOTE  on  the  relative  preeminence  of  great  Frenchmen  of 
the  last  century  has  recently  been  taken  by  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  newspapers  in  Paris,  the  Petit  Parisien.  No 
less  than  15.000.000  answers  were  received,  and  the  results  show 
what  the  average  Frenchman  thinks  of  the  sources  of  his  country's 
greatness.  What  is  most  striking  in  the  list  of  names  as  finally 
determined  is  the  large  proportion  of  scientific  and  literary 
men  in  it.  Statesmen  cut  a  small  figure  and  soldiers  are  nowhere  ; 
even  the  great  Napoleon  is  only  fourth.  A  scientist  pure  and 
simple  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  list.  In  the  opinion  of 
Frenchmen,  then,  it  is  chiefly  French  science  and  French  litera- 
ture that  have  made  France  great.  According  to  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  as  quoted  in  Science  (New  York, 
January  111,  the  result  is  a  revelation  to  the  foreigner  of  a  wholly 
unsuspected  idealism.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Only  those  observers  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  studying 
the  evolution  of  the  French  mind  and  feeling  over  an  unbroken 
series  of  years  on  the  spot  were  aware  of  the  profound  transfor- 
mation which  the  republican  school  system  and  stable  republi- 
can government  in  general  have  effected  in  the  points  of  view  of 
the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen. 

"The  winner  of  the  recent  contest  is  Pasteur.  Victor  Hugo 
runs  him  close,  having  received  1,227.103  votes  against  1.338.425 
for  the  world-renowned  man  of  science.  But  it  is  characteristic 
that  two  men  of  peaceful  pursuits  should  precede  on  the  list  those 
great  Frenchmen  who  might  have  appeared  at  first  sight  to  have 
most  contributed  to  that  special  kind  of  glory  known  as  French. 
Gambetta  follows  Victor  Hugo  with  1,155,672  votes.  Then  come 
Napoleon  I  and  Thiers  with  1,118,034  and  1,039,453  votes  respec- 
tively. For  the  sixth  place  what  foreigner  would  have  suggested 
the  name  of  Lazare  Carnot?  Yet  a  moment's  reflection  will  reveal 
the  reasons  for  his  juxtaposition  with  Thiers.  The  latter  has  cer- 
tainly been  acclaimed  as  the  '  libeYa teur  du  territoire,'  and  what, 
after  all,  was  that  work  of  his  but  the  repetition  of  the  incompara- 
ble services  rendered  by  Carnot  in  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican armies  of  the  Revolution  ?  With  remarkable  persistency, 
moreover,  the  French  soul  to-day  vibrates  between  the  primordial 
patriotic  concern  as  to  the  defense  of  the  integrity  of  French  soil 
and  its  emotion  of  gratitude  in  presence  of  the  great  peaceful 
benefactors  of  the  nation  in  the  fields  either  of  science  or  of  art. 
The  order  of  the  names  that  succeed  Lazare  Carnot's  is  the  proof 
of  this  statment— Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium;  Alexandre 
Dumas  pere,  who  has  charmed  several  generations  not  only  of 
Frenchmen,  but  also  of  Englishmen;  Dr.  Roux,  the  inventor  of 
the  diphtheritic  serum;  Parmentier,  the  introducer  of  the  potato 
into  France;  then  Ampere,  the  father  of  dynamic  electricity; 
Brazza,  the  founder  of  French  West  Africa;  Zola,  whose  place 
here,  thirteenth  on  the  list,  shows  conclusively  what  France  now 
thinks  of  his  courageous  deed  as  author  of  'J 'Accuse  ' ;  Lamartine, 
a  consoling  election  for  those  who  have  always  regarded  the 
author  of 'The  Lake  '  as  the  most  seductive  Frenchman  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  Francois  Arago,  the  astronomer  and 
physicist. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  sixteenth  place,  which  is  held  gloriously 
by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  But  immediately  afterward  comes 
Mr.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  MacMahon,  the  hero  of  the  famous  J'y 
suis,  j'y  reste  ' ;  President  Carnot,  who  certainly  incarnates  here  a 
very  characteristic  conception  of  civic  duty;  Chevreul.  the  chem- 
ist; and  Chateaubriand,  the  most  eloquently  French  of  all  the 
writers  of  the  last  century,  unless  exception  be  made  for  Michelet, 
who  figures  twenty-third  on  this  list  after  De  Lesseps.  This  is  a 
victory  which  shows  how  short-lived  is  French  rancor.  Ten  years 
ago  no  plebiscite  in  France  would  have  given  such  a  result,  the 
stupendous  energy  of  the  creator  of  the  Suez  Canal  having  been 
forgotten  amid  the  tempest  of  the  Panama  scandals.  The  next 
four  names  are  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  weaving-machine, 
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Jules  Verne,  President  Loubet,and  Denfert-Kochereau.  The  list 
is  to  be  continued  until  we  have  before  us  502  names.  These  re- 
sults constitute  a  lesson  full  of  instruction  not  only  for  the  rulers 
of  France,  but  for  foreigners  curious  as  to  the  temperament  and 
ideals  of  contemporary  Frenchmen." 


IMITATIONS  OF   GEMS. 

C'*  EMS  made  chemically  of  the  same  composition  as  the  natural 
*  crystals  are  not  imitations  at  all ;  they  are  not  false  but  real, 
tho  they  are  artificial  rather  than  natural.  Dealers  in  imitation 
stones  are  anxious  to  have  their  customers  think  that  their  wares 
come  under  this  head,  but  it  is  said  that  the  ruby  is  the  only  stone 
that  has  yet  been  made  of  commercial  size.  The  diamond  has 
been  made  artificially,  but  only  in  very  tiny  crystals.  Imitations 
or  "  false  "  gems,  we  are  told  by  the  writer  in  the  A Imanach  ae 
PHorlogerie  et  de  la  Bijouterie,  are  of  four  essentially  distinct 
classes  :  Fine  stones  of  inferior  class  and  value  ;  stones  imitated  by 
species  of  quartz ;  ordinary  or  special  glass,  and  veneered  stones 
■or  doublets.  We  quote  a  translation  made  for  The  Scientific 
Aine>ican  Supplement.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  stones  of  the  first  class  are  substitutions  rather  than  imi- 
tations. The  connoisseur  will  not  readily  be  deceived  by  imita- 
tions of  quartz,  of  strass,  or  by  a  veneered  stone  (doublet),  but  per- 
haps he  may  be  led  to  purchase  as  a  diamond  a  stone  of  inferior 
quality. 

"  !  t  is  in  reality  the  diamond  which  is  the  object  of  substitution. 
For  this  purpose  sapphires  or  topazes,  more  or  less  uncolored, 
may  be  made  use  of;  these  with  reference  to  their  composition 
differ  but  little  from  the  diamond.  The  colorless  topaz  of  Brazil, 
denominated  the  goutte  d'eau  ('tear')  by  lapidaries,  has,  when  cut 
and  polished,  the  appearance  of  a  diamond.  These  topazes  al- 
ways find  purchasers  at  a  comparatively  high  price,  for  the  pur- 
chaser often  entertains  a  secret  hope  of  reselling  them  as  dia- 
monds  

"The  sapphire  is  also  well  adapted  to  substitution.  It  is  next 
to  the  diamond  the  most  highly  esteemed  precious  stone.  The 
most  beautiful  sapphires  come  from  the  East  Indies.  The  white 
sapphire  is  as  rare  and  almost  as  brilliant  as  the  diamond.  The 
finest  sapphire  may  itself  be  imitated  by  the  blue  tourmaline  or 
Brazil  sapphire,  as  may  also  the  ruby  by  the  rose  tourmaline  or 
ruby  of  the  Orient.  Another  Brazilian,  the  cymophane,  when  it  is 
transparent,  imitates  the  yellow  diamond." 

Almost  all  fine  stones,  we  are  told,  may  be  imitated  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  quartz,  often  with  such  fidelity  as  to  deceive  even  an 
experienced  buyer,  for  when  tested  with  a  file  such  imitations  be- 
have like  the  genuine  diamond.     We  read  : 

"Quartz  has  for  a  base  one  of  the  common  substances  in  nature, 
silicon.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  most  varied  forms  and 
aspects:  different  names  have  been  given  to  it  when  assuming 
well-known  substances,  of  which  at  first  the  same  origin  is  not 
recognized.  The  variety  of  quartz  known  as  rock  crystal  or  hya- 
line-quartz is  that  which  arouses  the  greatest  interest  of  the  jew- 
eler. The  most  beautiful  rock  crystal  comes  from  Madagascar, 
but  it  is  found  in  numerous  other  countries,  and  especially  in 
countries  having  granite  mountains  or  similar  rocks.  The  an- 
cients regarded  quartz  as  congealed  water.  The  experiments  of 
modern  chemists  have  shown  that  it  is  hydrated  silica  (silex). 
Stones  of  quartz,  which  in  reality  are  fine  stones  but  of  secondary 
order,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  diamond,  the  white  sap- 
phire, or  the  'tear'  topaz.  The  diamond  is  harder,  weighs  more, 
and  has  an  adamantine  brilliancy  peculiar  to  itself.  The  white 
sapphire  is  also  harder  and  weighs  more.  It  has  a  luster  less 
brilliant  and  retains  for  several  hours  the  electricity  that  has  been 
•developed  by  friction  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  colorless 
topaz.  Rock  crystal  was  worked  in  ancient  Athens  with  rare  per- 
fection. Jewelry  and  other  objects  of  luxury  were  manufactured 
from  it.  The  inhabitants  of  India  and  China  knew  also  the  art  of 
cutting  and  working  quartz.  Stones  of  the  third  category  are 
manufactured  ;  that  is  to  say.  the  material  from  which  they  are 
formed  is  not  a  natural  product,  but  a  composition,  which,  if  the 
purity  and  homogeneity  necessary  for  rivaling  the  genuine  dia- 
mond are  desired,  must  be  worked  with  the  greatest  care.     The 


special  glass  resulting  from  the  composition  is  generally  desig- 
nated under  the  name  strass 

"Thirty  years  ago  the  jewelry  trade  witnessed  the  appearance 
of  a  new  product,  denominated  'artificial  diamonds.*  These  were 
stones  of  strass,  or  even  of  ordinary  glass,  cut  like  veritable  dia- 
monds, the  pavilion  of  which  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sil- 
ver, which  gives  to  the  facets  great  refracting  power.  This  coat- 
ing of  silver  is  deposited  by  dipping  the  stone  in  special  baths, 
and  as  it  is  exceedingly  thin,  it  is  reenforced  by  the  galvanic 
method,  or  protected  by  means  of  a  special  varnish. 

"Veneered  stones  (doublets),  which  form  the  fourth  category, 
are,  as  their  name  indicates,  objects  the  upper  part  of  which  may 
be  either  genuine  stone  or  a  piece  of  colored  quartz,  while  the 
lower  part  is  glass.  The  two  pieces  are  united,  either  by  cement- 
ing, or  by  placing  them  in  a  setting  so  arranged  that  the  line  of 
junction  is  completely  concealed.  The  principal  part  of  the  stone 
may  also  be  of  rock  crystal — that  is,  colorless— with  a  pavilion  of 
colored  glass.  Thus  are  obtained  artificial  rubies,  sapphires, 
emeralds,  and  other  stones,  which,  when  mounted,  have  the  color 
and  apparent  hardness  of  genuine  stones.  Another  ciass  of 
veneered  stones  consists  of  two  uncolored  pieces,  one  of  quartz, 
the  other  of  glass,  between  which  is  interposed  a  layer  of  trans- 
parent cement,  colored  according  to  the  stone  to  be  imitated.  Al 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  veneering  of  stones  was  in- 
troduced on  a  considerable  scale,  and  the  first  artists  in  that  line 
succeeded  in  deceiving  many  buyers." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

That  the  use  of  glass  is  greatly  increasing  in  Egypt  is  reported  by  the    lUd 
letin  Commerciale  (Alexandria.).      It  says  that  the   1905  imports  amounted   to 
$700,000,  as  compared  with  $200,000  in  1892.      This  increase  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  the  country,  and  also  to  the  general  impr 
ment  in  conditions  of  living  of  the  natives,  who  were  formerly  contented 
earthenware  table  utensils,   but  are  now  large  purchasers  of  glassware.      The 
extensive  adoption  of  oil  for  lighting  purposes  has  also  given  rise  to  a  demand 
for  glass  lamps,  which  come  from  Austria  and  Germany.      Lemonade  botl 
with  marble  stoppers  are  imported  largely  from  Great  Britain  and  delivered  at 
about  $5  a  gross.     Glass  bracelets  are  largely  worn  by  the  native  women. 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  microphone  for  the  detection  of  fire-damp, 
made  in  France,  is  described  thus  in  Nature  •  London,  December  13).  by  Gisbert 
Kapp:  "If  the  sound  waves  of  two  pipes  of  equal  pitch  impinge  on  micro- 
phones connected  in  series  with  a  telephone  a  clear  note  is  heard,  but  if  one  of 
the  pipes  emits  a  but  slightly  different  note  there  will  be  beats  heard  in  the 
telephone.  Now  if  one  pipe  is  on  the  bank  and  the  other  underground,  the 
latter,  if  there  be  fire-damp,  will  be  blown  with  air  of  a  different  density  and 
emit  a  different  note.  The  telephone,  by  sounding  beats,  will  then  give  warn- 
ing of  the  presence  of  fire-damp.  The  apparatus  when  tested  with  coal  gas 
showed  great  sensitiveness.  An  admixture  of  but  o.  1  per  cent,  gave  three 
beats  in  twenty  seconds,  and  an  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  gave  thirty  beats 
in  twenty  seconds." 

"Does  it  pay  to  wipe  engines?"  asks  the  Railway  and  Engineering  Revieu 
(New  York,  December  29).  "In  the  good  old  days  they  were  kept  clear 
a  matter  of  course.  Then  came  pooling,  and  with  its  advent  a  disposition  to 
cut  out  the  expense  of  wiping  altogether,  on  freight  locomotives  at  least 
Despite  the  increased  use  of  power  it  is  observable  that  most  lines  are  again 
taking  up  wiping  as  a  legitimate  item  of  both  freight-  and  passenger-locomotive 
maintenance.  We  believe  this  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable more  to  the  wiping  proposition  than  the  mere  matter  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  locomotives.  It  has  been  a  well-observed  fact  that  aban  : 
ment  of  wiping  on  any  particular  division  always  caured  an  equivalent  let- 
down' in  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  engine  crews,  which  resulted  in  a  marked 
increase  of  engine  failures,  in  which  the  round-house  men  as  well  as  the  engine- 
crews  were  to  blame.  ...  It  is  gratifying  to  n  ite  recognitii  n  of  the 
fact  that  cne  of  the  essentials  in  securing  good  locomotive  performance  lies 
in  providing  the  engine  crews  with  clean  engines  to  run  end  the  shop  men  with 
clean  engines  to  work  on  and  clean  surroundings  to  work  in." 

In  criticism  of  an  article  on  "Coal-mine  Explosions  and  the  Weather."  quoted 
in  The  Literary  Digest  recently,  James  Brown,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  .0.. 
writes  as  follows:  "It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  word  'discovery'  could  be 
applied  to  this  matter  at  this  date.  Thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  coal-miner  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.  The  law  there  at  that  time  required  that  every  man.. 
of  a  coal-mine  should  be  a  holder  of  a  government  certificatt  tin  which 

he  had  to  pass  an  examination  on  different  topics  connected  with  mining, 
among  which  was  a  certain  standard  of  information  about  the  nature  and 
property  of  gases,  particularly  those  usually  found  in  coal-mines.  In  the 
ordinary  text-books  used  by  applicants  for  managers'  certificates,  it  wa-  laid 
down,  according  to  my  present  recollection,  as  a  known  law  that  the  liability 
to  gas  explosions  was  greater  during  a  low  barometer  than  during  I  ^ite. 

the  theory  being  that  a  low  barometer  indicated  lighter  atmospheric  pressure, 
and   that   lessened    atmospheric   pressure     naturally    facilitated    I 
explosive  gases  from  the  crevices  and  n   ei  -1  seams  and  adjacent 

rocks.     These  text-books  of  thirty  years  ago  did  not,  as  1  aom  recollet  I  it 
of  this  principle  as  a  new  discovery  even  at  that    time,  and    how  long    it    may 
have  been  recognized  I  have  n  1  present  meai  ertaining." 
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VISITING  THE    UNSEEN    UNIVERSE. 

ACCORDING  to  a  mysterious  author  whose  identity  is  con- 
cealed, it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  will  follow  the  pre- 
scribed path  to  have  a  "scientific  demonstration  "  of  the  unseen 
universe.  In  fact,  according  to  this  author,  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  Great  Work,"  there  are  certain  mystic  "  Masters"  now  liv- 
ing, successors  of  other  "  Masters"  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
among  whom  was  Jesus,  who  can  at  will  take  excursions  through 
the  veil,  and  return  to  tell  us  what  occurs  there.  We  do  not  meet 
them  on  the  street,  and  if  we  did  we  would  not  know  that  they 
could  visit  eternity.     For  the  author  says  : 

"These  men  of  science  represent  practically  all  the  advanced 
and  progressive  civilizations  and  peoples  of  earth.  For  reasons 
which  appear  to  them  both  imperative  and  just,  their  work  of  in- 
vestigation, experiment,  demonstration,  and  instruction  is  prose- 
cuted and  accomplished  under  the  protecting  shield  of  personal 
confidence  and  secrecy.  This  fact  alone  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  much  unjust  criticism  from  two  different  sources,  namely,  from 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  reason  of  such  secrecy, 
and  from  those  who  are  openly  or  secretly  in  league  with  the  ene- 
mies of  intellectual  liberty  and  individual  conscience.  Neverthe- 
less, their  work  will  go  on  in  secret  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
deem  ft  wise  to  take  the  enemies  of  individual  enlightenment  and 
progress  into  their  confidence,  or  until  the  time  would,  in  their 
judgment,  appear  more  propitious  for  a  public  work  than  at 
present." 

But  the  Great  School,  having  its  headquarters  in  India,  is  accu- 
mulating important  records  in  its  mystic  researches: 

"  When  the  time  shall  come  that  the  work  can  best  be  accom- 
plished without  such  protection  and  the  preservation  and  perpetu- 
ation of  its  records  can  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  public,  conceal- 
ment will  no  longer  be  necessary  and  will  no  longer  exist.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  are  no  insurmountable  barriers  between 
its  accumulated  knowledge  and  the  honest  seeker  who  can  prove 
himself  justly  entitled  to  receive  it.  In  other  words,  those  who 
are  able  to  give  'the  right  knock  '  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  way  to  the  'door  of  the  Temple."  and  tho  they  be  both  'poor' 
and  'blind,'  a  'guide  '  will  be  found  to  conduct  them  safely  over 
the  way." 

This  is  harder  than  the  road  to  Jordan.  It  involves  a  long  eth- 
ical struggle  to  a  condition  of  complete  unselfishness  and  purity. 
If  you  rise  to  this  plane,  then  you  haveatechnic  thatdoes  the  rest. 
Here  is  a  hint  of  the  process  by  which  we  can  break  through  into 
the  other  world  : 

"The  technical  exercises  laid  out  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  if 
he  [the  student]  follows  them  accurately,  he  is  able,  in  due  course 
of  time,  to  pass  voluntarily  into  a  state  and  condition  of  absolute 
physical  darkness.  But  he  is  not  able  to  accomplish  this  at  once. 
It  requires  time  and  the  most  patient  and  persistent  personal 
effort  on  his  part.     The  results  come  gradually. 

"At  first  a  gentle  shade  is  observable,  as  if  a  thin  cloud  has 
passed  over  the  brilliantly  lighted  sun.  It  may  require  days  of 
persistent  effort  to  carry  the  process  beyond  this  point.  But  after 
a  while  the  shade  begins  to  take  a  deeper  tinge.  Each  step  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  student  is  able  to  produce  the 
conditions  at  will  and  with  perfect  facility. 

"  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he  keeps  at  his  task,  until  at 
last  he  is  able  to  produce  at  will  the  condition  of  absolute  physi- 
cal darkness,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  sunlight,  with 
his  physical  eyes  wide  open  and  his  consciousness  wide  awake." 

When  the  student  is  able  to  enter  into  the  most  perfect  physical 
darkness  (under  the  conditions  suggested),  in  course  of  time  he  is 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  beginning  to  emerge,  as  it  were, 
from  the  other  side  of  darkness. 

"  He  first  begins  to  see  faint  tinges  of  <-.olor.  And  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  first  color  he  is  able  to  distinguish  is  that  of  deep 
red.     It  thus  corresponds  to  the  lowest  color  visible  to  the  physi- 


cal sense  of  sight.  But  it  is  not  physical.  He  knows  that  it  is 
not.  While  it  is  red,  it  is  a  red  such  as  no  man  ever  beheld  with 
the  physical  eye." 

By  constant  effort  and  long  patience  the  subject  can  do  this  at 
will.  The  book  is  diary  of  telling  us  what  occurs  on  the  other  side 
of  "the  great  divide,"  but  those  who  want  to  know  can  make  a 
beginning  by  first  becoming  entirely  unselfish  and  infallibly  self- 
controlled.     After  that,  go  further. 


A  COUNTER-BLAST  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

THE  "relationship  of  truth  to  Christian  Science  "  has  a  fresh 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Klein,  the  author 
of  "The  Music  Master "  and  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  Mr. 
Klein  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  faith,  and  declares  that  "  the  articles 
on  Christian  Science  which  are  appearing  from  day  to  day  in  the 
public  journals,  magazines,  etc.,  throw  very  little  light  on  the  sub- 
ject because,  for  the  most  part,  these  articles  are  written  by  per- 
sons who  have  made  only  a  superficial  investigation  of  that  science 
or  have  submitted  it  to  no  personal  test,  relying  largely  on  one- 
sided testimony,  casual,  critical  observation,  or  on  the  say-so  of 
members  of  other  religious  denominations,  schools  of  medicine, 
etc.,  who  may  or  may  not  be  moro  or  less  prejudiced  against  it." 
It  is  the  personal  test,  and  that  only,  declares  Mr.  Klein,  which 
enables  a  man  to  become  an  authoritative  judge  of  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  claims  of  Christian  Science.  How  the  proof  was 
borne  in  upon  his  own  mind  is  set  forth  in  an  article  in  The  Cos- 
mopolitan (February),  from  which  we  quote: 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  was  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
denies,  until  my  health  compelled  me  to  put  Christian  Science  to 
the  test;  and  since  then  I  have  invariably  found  that  good 
thoughts  produce  good  effects,  that  the  more  I  understand  of  the 
nature  of  God  the  more  good  comes  into  my  life.  Good  thought 
is  a  vitalizing  energy,  and  evil  thought  is  a  devitalizing  reaction. 
Would  I  be  in  a  position  to  write  convincingly  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Science  if  I  had  not  put  it  to  as  thorough  a  test  as  I 
did?  Could  I  descant  on  its  principles  if  I  did  not  apply  those 
principles  to  my  own  particular  case?  Could  I  deny  the  testi- 
mony of  thousands  of  persons  in  favor  of  Christian  Science  unless 
I  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  I  knew  their  testimony  was  false? 
What  does  it  prove  that  I  merely  think  it  false?  I  must  know, 
and  how  can  I  know  unless  I  prove?  To  be  honest  to  others  you 
must  be  honest  to  yourself.  So  when  I  realized  that  evil  thoughts 
produce  evil  effects  the  questions  naturally  arose  :  What  is  good 
and  what  is  evil  ?  What  is  true  and  what  is  false?  And  these  are 
precisely  the  questions  that  Christian  Science  answers,  and  an- 
swers fully  and  completely,  to  the  man  who  asks  the  questions 
honestly  and  not  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity  or  for  the  purpose  of 
carping  criticism." 

Nine-tenths  of  the  evil  of  the  world  comes  through  ignorance  or 
false  beliefs,  continues  Mr.  Klein.  The  trouble  with  the  world, 
according  to  this  writer, "  is  not  that  it  has  too  little  faith,  but  that 
it  has  too  much  faith  in  the  wrong  direction."     He  says: 

"The  world  believes  too  much  in  the  power  of.  evil  and  not 
enough  in  the  power  of  good.  It  believes  in  the  power  of  money, 
in  physical  force,  in  self-will,  in  self-love,  in  the  survival  of  the 
strongest,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  weak.  It  be- 
lieves in  the  power  of  hate,  of  cunning,  of  subtlety,  and  in  the 
futility  of  love  as  a  force  or  energy.  As  a  consequence,  evil  pre- 
dominates. Christian  Science  teaches  the  power  of  good,  and 
good  only,  the  power  of  mind,  and  mind  only.  It  does  not  ignore 
disease,  but  teaches  us  to  lessen  the  power  of  disease,  and  not  to 
be  afraid  of  it.  It  teaches  us  the  health-restoring  quality  of  sound 
thought,  the  antitoxic  quality  of  love  and  truth,  the  dynamic 
energy  of  pure,  hopeful  thought  unadulterated  by  fear  of  the 
poisonous  germs  of  sin,  disease,  and  death.  Christian  Science 
gives  us  hope,  and  it  gives  us  health.  How,  then,  can  he  who  has 
never  been  to  Christian  Science  for  hope  or  for  health,  judge  of 
its  power  in  this  or  any  other  direction?  A  clean,  unprejudiced 
view  of  that  science  should  at  least  enable  one  to  realize  that  its 
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objects  are  noble  and  elevating  and  fraught 
with  infinite  good  to  the  human  race." 

A  picture  of  Mrs.  Eddy  as  she  appears  to 
the  writer  is  set  forth  in  these  words : 

"  In  appearance  she  seems  to  be  rather  tall 
and  dignified,  almost  stately.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  is  not  very  tall,  but  she  has  the  most 
impressive  manner  of  any  person  I  have  ever 
met.  It  is  an  innate,  dominating,  spiritual 
individuality  that  asserts  itself  almost  without 
effort.  Her  voice  is  the  voice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  not  of  one  who  merely  believes. 
There  is  no  hysterical  gush,  no  fanatic  spirit 
of  ecstasy,  but  a  calm,  self-possest,  well- 
poised  mental  equilibrium  that  is  remarkable 
in  a  woman  of  her  years 

"  That  one  endowed  with  such  extraordinary 
executive  ability  in  organization,  the  most  re- 
sourceful writer  of  the  day  on  metaphysical 
questions,  should  still  retain  her  mental  grasp 
on  the  world's  affairs  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  science  she  has  dis- 
covered  

"Mrs.  Eddy  seeks  seclusion,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  Like  all  thinkers,  she  must 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  meditation  ; 
that  is.  in  mental  work.  There  is  nothing 
mystical  or  mysterious  about  her  solitude.  She  is  really  no  more 
inaccessible  than  the  head  of  any  big  enterprise." 


CHARLES  KLEIN, 

Who  declares  that  the  enemies  of  Christian 
Science  are  persons  who  have  made  only  a 
superficial  examination  of  it  and  have  sub- 
mitted it  to  no  personal  test. 


gnini,  the  papal  nuncio  who  was  expelled 
from  France.  The  Matin.  "  generally  well  in- 
formed," he  adds,  made  this  declaration  : 

"  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  certain  of 
the  articles  seized  are  of  great  interest.  They 
show  conclusively  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  French  clergy  had  decided  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  1881,  and  that  only  under  im- 
perative commands  from  the  Pope  did 
bishops  and  curt\s  find  themselves  obliged  to 
alter  the  intentions  they  had  formed." 

Pastor  Wagner  follows  with  this  significant 
comment : 

"This  we  know;  and  we  can  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Pordeaux 
as  illustrative  of  the  small  consideration  paid 
by  the  Vatican  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  the  French  clergy.  This  cardinal  had 
adopted  certain  measures  by  means  of  which 
his  diocese  remained  in  harmony  with  the 
French  law  while  yet  obedient  to  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Pope.  Put  the  last 
interdiction  in  its  succinct  brutality  destroyed 
the  fruit  of  all  his  efforts. 

"  What  must  intelligent  prelates  think  at 
being  thus  disowned,  when  their  methods 
were  characterized  bv   obvious  wisdom  and 


PASTOR   WAGNER'S   VIEW   OF   THE    FRENCH 
CHURCH    CRISIS. 

CHARLES  WAGNER,  the  liberal  Protestant  French  pastor, 
so  well  known  in  America  as  the  author  of  "  The  Simple 
Life,"  contributes  to  The  Outlook  (New  York,  January  12)  a  re- 
view of  the  dramatic  events  in  France  marking  the  culmination  of 
the  Church  controversy.  The  interpretation  which  he  gives  to 
these  events  places  the  onus  upon  Pius  X.,  whom  he  blames  rather 
as  the  victim  of  bad  advice  than  as  acting  by  intention.  Fair- 
minded  Catholics,  he  says,  after  examining  the  Separation  Law, 
"  had  concluded  that  its  observance  would  be  acceptable."  "Many 
priests,  more  Christian  than  clerical,  were  of  the  same  opinion; 
and  the  bishops  were  quite  ready,  after  a  demonstration  against 
the  secular  spirit  of  the  law,  to  adjust  themselves  to  it."  The 
"  intransigeants,"  however,  seized  the  opportunity  to  foment  an 
agitation  over  the  question  of  inventories,  and  the  French  cler- 
icals received  from  Rome  "a  proclamation  which  was  a  veritable 
defiance  of  Republican  France,  and  which  necessitated  a  policy 
of  aggression  and  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  country." 
Pastor  Wagner  proceeds  to  give  in  their  order  the  significant 
events  of  the  eight  days  following  December  10,  1906.  The  Pope 
forbade  the  bishops  and  cures  to  submit  to  the  law  of  1881  con- 
cerning public  assemblies,  and  the  Government  made  the  infrac- 
tion of  this  law  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  two  to  five  francs, 
and  a  temporary  imprisonment.  Pastor  Wagner's  comment  is  as 
follows : 

"This  governmental  measure  evoked  diverse  criticisms.  Asa 
general  thing  the  people  were  inclined  to  place  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  non-observance  of  the  law  upon  the  Pope.  Opinion 
was  not  favorable  to  the  imprisonment  of  refractory  priests,  for 
of  course  all  priests  would' be  refractory,  and  all  priests,  therefore, 
would  necessarily  be  sent  to  prison.  Admitting  that  forty  thou- 
sand delinquents  mean  forty  thousand  lawsuits,  the  results  would 
be  very  complicated  and  would  give  to  fanatical  priests  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  innumerable  harangues  in  which  they  would  pose 
as  martyrs." 

Not  much  has  been  made  public,  continues  the  writer,  regard- 
ing the  documents  found  in  the  apartments  of  Monsignor  Monta- 


dictated  by  their  sense  of  right  as  just  men  and  good  citizens?" 

The  writer  records  the  act  of  Abbe  Moineau.  vicar  of  St.- 
Germain  de  Charonne,  which  was  imitated  by  six  other  churches 
of  Paris,  of  having  declarations  conformable  to  the  law  of  1SS1 
made  by  laymen.  These  acts  were  judged  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  as  not  constituting  disobedience  to  the  Pope.  'Such  a 
written  judgment,"  Pastor  Wagner  observes,"  tells  much  concern- 
ing the  effort  made  by  men  of  intellect." 

In  spite  of  the  rallying  and  excitement  of  the  Clerical  press, 
says  the  Protestant  clergyman,  the  country  as  a  whole  remained 
calm.     He  adds : 

"A  spirit  of  indifference  was  noticeable,  which  the  intentional 
exaggerations  of  the  reactionary  journalists  did  not  seem  to  dispel. 
The  spirit  of  legislation  has 'been  so  obviously  liberal  that  it  has 
broken  up  resistance 

"Recent  events  have  shown  to  what  an  extent  the  Church  of 
France  has  sacrificed  her  individuality,  her  seal  of  independence  ; 
and  to  what  a  spirit  of  indifference  she  has  lapsed.  The  old  error 
made  by  Roman  Catholicism  in  drawing  all  the  sap  and  juice  of  the 
Church  into  the  priesthood  has  led  that  Church  step  by  step  into 
a  blind  alley.  The  faithful  among  the  laymen  are  no  longer  of 
account.  The  clergy  fears  the  laity,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be 
renewed  and  rejuvenated.  The  'associations  cultuelles."  by  re- 
calling the  laity  to  the  active  councils  of  the  Church,  would  have 
rejuvenated  the  spirit  of  Catholicism.  Put  that  which  would  have 
accomplished  a  return  to  the  normal  was  regarded  as  an  abomina- 
tion.    Inevitably  one  error  engenders  another. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  the  people  are  of  no  account, 
the  clergy,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  no  more  account.  The  bishops 
count  no  more  than  the  abbes,  the  archbishops  no  more  than  the 
bishops.  They  are  consulted  only  to  be  contradicted.  Their 
habit  of  humbling  themselves  before  the  god  of  the  Vatican  is 
such  that  they  obey  without  protest  being  made  publicly.  And 
yet  they  know  how  greatly  recent  events  are  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  duties. 
Their  efficiency,  their  experience  of  local  conditions,  their  wisdom 
as  shepherds  of  their  flocks,  combine  to  counsel  an  opposite 
course.  It  is,  therefore,  without  conviction  and  without  confi- 
dence that  they  follow  their  chief,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
he  has  given  them  fatal  orders,  as  he  himself  received  fatal  ad- 
vice. What  schism  could  be  worse  than  this?  A  schism  between 
the  faithful  and  the  clergy;  a  schism  between  the  convictions  of 
the  episcopate  and  the  orders  given  it  :  a  schism  between  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
France.  And  thus  a  system  most  massive  and  most  logical  has 
led  to  incoherence  through  the  exaggeration  of  authority." 
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RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS   FOR  1906. 

THE  annual  presentment  of  statistics  of  the  churches  of  the 
United  States,  compiled  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  appears'in 
The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York,  January  17)  and  shows  the 
net  gain  of  all  denominations  in  1906  as  4,300  ministers,  3,635 
churches,  and  870,389  communicants.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  reports  11,143,455  communicants,  with  again  of  259,548; 
but  the  writer  explains  that  the  figures  are  not  the  result  of  an 
actual  count,  but  are  derived  from  estimates  of  "population," 
Catholic  "population"  including  all  persons  baptized— old  and 
young.  Following  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  comes  the 
Methodist  (17  bodies)  with  6,551,891  communicants ;  then  the  Bap- 
tists, with  5.1.10,770;  the  Lutherans,  with  1.957,433;  the  Presby- 
terians, with  1.771,877;  the  Congregationalists,  with  1,264.758, 
and  the  rest  with  less  than  a  million  each.  The  Catholics  gained 
more  than  double  the  increase  of  any  other  faith,  the  Methodists 
and  Lutherans  following  with  about  116,000  each.  The  Baptist 
is  the  only  other  denomination  that  gained  anything  like  100,000, 
the  rest  falling  far  below  that  figure.  The  Friends,  the  River 
Brethren,  and  the  Theosophists  report  losses. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  increased  immigration  of  recent  years 
from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  the  complexion  of  our  religious  life.     We  read  : 

"The  immigration  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  inclu- 
ding Russia,  and  from  Eastern  Asia  has  become  quite  large  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  Russians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians  have  multi- 
plied among  us,  and  forms  of  worship  strange  to  the  United  States 
have  been  established.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  formerly 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Alaska,  is  now  found  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  From  the  bishopric  of 
Kadiak  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  became  a  part  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Kamchatka.  The  archbishop  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can province  now  resides  in  New  York,  where  services  in  the 
cathedral  Sunday  evenings  are  held  in  English.  Some  of  the 
Greek  Catholics  known  as  Uniates,  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  have  joined  the  Russian  or  Greek  Orthodox  branckes, 
because  the  Roman  Church  in  this  country  does  not  tolerate  mar- 
ried priests.  The  Greek  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  com- 
munion, has  churches  in  various  cities,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  and  as  yet  has  no  bishop  of  its  own.  The  Maronites, 
who  are  under  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Boston,  have  a  chor-bishop,  appointed  by  the 
Maronite  patriarch  in  Europe.  The  Syrians  belong  to  the  Synod 
of  Antioch.  They  have  a  bishop  who  was  consecrated  by  the 
Russian  archbishop.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  also  a 
Melchite  Church,  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  an  orthodox  body  who  accept 
the  decrees  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  which  were  rejected  by 
the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites.  One  can  now  study  many  of  the 
Eastern  religions  and  attend  their  worship  without  leaving  the 
United  States.  For  the  Eastern  group  'population  '  is  given  in 
place  of  communicants.  The  custom  in  the  Eastern  churches  is. 
I  am  informed,  to  connect  the  confirmation  and  communion  serv- 
ice with  the  baptismal,  and  children  thus  become  communicants." 

Statistics  of  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints  are  changed  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  and  are  from  official 
sources  which  have  not  hitherto  been  accessible.  To  cite  Ur. 
Carroll's  summary  : 

"  Statistics  .  .  .  show  throughout  the  world  55  stakes,  650 
wards,  22  missions.  55  stake-presidents,  650  ward  bishops,  22  mis- 
sion presidents,  1.500  missionaries.  3  of  the  First  Presidency,  12 
apostles,  7  of  the  First  Seventies,  and  3  of  the  presiding  bishops. 
Including  1. 410  stake  and  war  councilors  there  are,  in  all,  3,662 
officers,  and  the  number  of  souls  is  estimated  at  400,000.  The 
number  of  meeting-houses  is  800." 

The  returns  of  Spiritualists  estimate  the  number  of  members  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  300,000,  the  total  of  local  socie- 
ties being  760.  From  an  "  authoritative  source  in  Boston  "  the 
number  of  Christian  Science  churches  is  given  as  663  and  the 
membership  as  80.197.  the  gains  for  the  year  being  9,083  members, 
52  churches,  and   104  ministers.     The   following  table  shows  the 


ministers,   churches,  communicants,  and    relative   gains   or    de- 
creases {d) : 


IJKNOMINATK  INS 


Adventists  (6 bodies). 

Baptists  ( 14  bodies) 

Brethren  (River)  (3  bodies) 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  (4 
bodies) 

Buddhist    <  Chinese) 

Buddhist  and.Shintoist  (Jap- 
anese)   ' 

Catholics   (9    bodies)   

Catholic  Apostolic 

Christadelphians         

Christian  Connection 

Christian   Catholic    (Dowie) 

Christian   Scientists 

Christian  Union 

Church  of  God  (Winebren- 
narian) 

Church  of  the  New"  Jerusa- 
lem   

Communistic  Societies  (6 
bodies)  

Congregationalists 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Dunkards  (4  bodies)  

Evangelical  (2  bodies) 

Friends  14  bodies) 

Friends  of  the  Tern  pie 

German  Evangelical  Protes- 
tant  

German  Evangelical  Synod.. 

Jews   (  2  bodies) 

Latter-Day  Saints  (2 bodies) 

Lutherans  (23    bodies) 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
Covenant 

.Mennonites  (12  bodies)    

Methodists  (17  bodies) 

Moravians. 

Presbyterians    (12    bodies).. 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2 
bodies  1    ...  

Reformed  1 3   bodies) , 

Salvation    Army 

Schwenkfeldians 

Soi  ial  Brethren •• 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture.. 

Spiritualists 

Tneosophical    Society 

United  Brethren  (2  bodies).. 

Unitarians 

Universaiists 

Independent  Congregations.. 


Grand  total  in  1906 

•  .rand  total  ill  1905   
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From  Ur.  D.  L.  Leonard's  statistics  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
ary societies  of  the  world  for  1906,  published  in  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  (New  York,  January),  we  learn  that  "over 
$21,000,000,  with  more  than  $2,500,000  additional  given  by  the  na- 
tive churches  in  the  foreign  field,"  were  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  "Of  this  sum  nearly  $9,000,000  came  from  the 
United  States,  about  the  same  amount  from  Great  Britain,  and 
Si. 500, 000 from  Germany.  Foursocieties  received  over  $1,000,000 
each,  and  two  more  almost  reached  that  figure."  From  Europe 
and  America  18,591  men  and  women  embarked  on  the  missionary 
work.  "  Intimately  associated  with  these  are  nearly  90,000  native 
fellow-laborers  (destined  soon  to  become  the  chief  evangelizing 
force).  Combining  the  two  classes  of  toilers,  we  have  a  host  of 
evangelists  numbering  108,387."  As  to  the  "  harvest "  the  writer 
has  this  to  say  : 

"Almost  2,000,000  communicants  are  found  in  the  mission 
churches  (a  number  rivaling  the  population  of  Massachusetts, 
Iowa,  Georgia,  or  Tennessee),  and  of  these  upward  of  140,000 
were  brought  into  the  Christian  fold  last  year.  The  Baptists  lead 
with  130.902,  three  British  societies  follow  each  with  more  than 
80,000,  and  then  come  three  American  societies  (Methodist,  Amer- 
ican Board,  and  Presbyterian),  each  with  more  than  50,000.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  the  almost  30,000  mission  schools  upward  of  1.250,- 
000  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  Christian  instruction.  If  to  all 
this  were  added  the  results  of  industrial  and  medical  missions, 
surely  nothing  approaching  to  'failure  '  could  be  charged." 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


FRIENDS   AND    ENEMIES   OF  THE   SKY- 
SCRAPERS. 

THE  sky-scraper,  of  all  forms  of  architectural  expression, 
seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  making  either  violent  friends 
or  violent  enemies.  There  is  little  chance  of  taking  a  middle 
ground.  It  is  "the  first  absolutely  genuine  expression  of  an  origi- 
nal   American    architecture,"   says   Mr.  Giles   Edgerton   in    The 

Craftsman  (New  York, 
January).  In  this  tall,  ec- 
centric tower,  he  thinks, 
we  have  begun  to  feel  our 
way  toward  buildings  that 
"  suit  our  needs,  our  com- 
fort, our  landscape,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other 
nation  or  civilization."  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, according  to  him, 
that  we  have  abandoned 
the  absurdity  of  copying 
"  any  old  style  on  earth 
from  Karnak  to  Ver- 
sailles." Our  case  with 
the  sky-scraper  is  put  as 
follows : 


"  We  have  never  said 
— until  the  sky-scraper— 
'  we  want  such  and  such 
a  building  because  it  is 
suited  to  our  lives,  the  way 
we  work,  the  way  we  play, 
the  way  we  live— simple, 
strong,  and  fairly  intelli- 
gent lives.'  At  least,  if  it 
has  been  said  before  the 
last  few  years,  it  was  in  a 
whisper,  and  the  idea  was 

never  realized 

"  Circumstances  put  an 
iron  hand  upon  counter- 
feit architecture  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  New 
York,  and  forced  us  to 
build  something  that  we, 
By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppei  &  Co,    ^s  a  nation   needed    that 


CANYON    NUMBER    THREE,   A    NEW   YORK 
CROSS-STREET. 

From  an  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

The  artist  and  the  sociologist  disagree  on  the 
esthetic  values  of  grouped  sky-scrapers. 


was  adapted  to  our  own 
way  of  living  and  work- 
ing, that  in  fact  possest  na- 
tional characteristics.  The 
manifestation  of  this  first 
honest  building  impulse 
in  America  was  the  sky-scraper,  maligned,  wronged,  insulted 
from  the  start,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  finest  architec- 
tural expression  in  this  country  because  of  the  completeness  of 
its  adaptation  to  need.  And  it  is  the  sky-scraper  that  has  changed 
the  outline  ot  New  York  City,  that  has  revolutionized  the  quality 
of  it,  and  that  has  created  the  first  suggestion  of  beauty  that  the 
city  has  ever  laid  claim  to." 

This  beauty.  Air.  Edgerton  insists,  is  of  an  individual  quality, 
and  has  added  charm  to  New  York  because  by  means  of  the  sky- 
scrapers she  has  acquired  "  the  first  real  expression  of  her  own 
quality."  Mr.  Edgerton  tells  us  under  what  conditions  of  envi- 
ronment the  sky-scraper  is  most  effective.     Thus  : 

"  Not  standing  alone,  cut  away  from  the  earth,  as  a  lonely  slice 
ot  architecture,  is  the  sky-scraper  beautiful  :  its  charm  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  its  environment.  Rather  than  actually  con- 
tributing beauty  it  makes  beauty  possible.  It  needs  the  old  Gothic 
church  with  its  tall,  slender  spire,  the  hoary  churchyard,  the 
colonial  City  Hall,  the  green  park,  the  wide  harbor.  Battery  Park. 


and  Madison  Square  to  fold  about  it.  to  rest  near  it  and  connect 
it  with  the  earth.  Given  these  for  environment,  it  has  power  to 
change  the  face  of  the  greatest  American  city  from  crude  ugliness 
to  irregular  loveliness,  and  with  the  varying  setting  of  sunrise  or 
sunset,  storm  or  fog.  New  York  grows  into  a  city  of  enchantment 
with  a  wondrous,  fleeting,  mysterious  beauty  " 

Mr.  Joseph  I'ennell,  an  American  etcher  long  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don, "was  the  first  to  discover  the  beauty  of  the  sky-scraper." 
says  Mr.  Edgerton,  "or  at  least  the  first  courageously  to  express 
it."  He  has,  moreover,  proved  that  "  New  York  has.  in  her  first 
architectural  honesty,  redeemed  herself  from  ugliness." 

These  enthusiastic  words  seem  to  a  writer  in  the  Springfield 
Republican  (January  12)  a  blend  of  truth  and  error.  He  is  willing 
to  admit  that  the  high  steel  building  is  "  original  and  American," 
that,  moreover,  it  has  fine  qualities.  He  denies  that  the  sky- 
scraper "  is  'national  "  or  that  it  is  suited  to  our  'needs  '  except  in 
a  few  horribly  crowded  spots,  or  to  our  'comfort."  for  it  is  the 
most  selfish  of  buildings,  or  our  landscape,  which  has  no  pecul- 
iarity whatever  to  suggest  high  buildings."  He  denies  certain 
other    allegations  of  the 


writer  in  The  Craftsman^ 
as  the  following  shows: 

"  And  no  less  tainted 
with  error  is  the  state- 
ment: 'We  have  never 
said— until  the  sky-scra- 
per— we  want  such  and 
such  a  building  because  it 
is  suited  to  our  lives,  the 
way  we  work,  the  way  we 
play,  the  way  we  live — 
simple,  strong,  and  fairly 
intelligent  lives.'  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  much 
less  rhetorical.  A  big  new 
unwieldy  city,  badly  laid 
out,  struggling  with  its 
own  growth,  found  the 
business  quarter  penned 
in  between  railroads  and 
river.  At  the  same  time 
came  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment in  the  structural 
use  of  steel,  making  it 
possible  to  build  safely 
and  with  economically 
thin  walls,  to  an  enor- 
mous height  There  was 
no  question  whatever  of 
suiting  the  way  we  work, 
the  way  we  play,  or  the 
way  we  live,  but  simply 
of  packing,  by  the  help  of 
American  mechanical  in- 
genuity, the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  people 
upon  a  given  building- 
block.  It  was  a  device 
excusable  only  by  the  pre- 
dicament, and  a  predic- 
ament due  to  want  of 
foresight.  Architects  pro- 
tested, but  the  pressure 
was  too  great :  then  they 
made  the  best  of  the  case, 
and  on  the  whole  succeed- 
ed in  a  way  that  does 
credit    to  their  ability  in 

grappling  with  new  conditions.  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  say 
that  the  sky  scraper  sprang  into  existence  because  it  suited  the 
needs,  the  comfort,  or  the  health  of  the  public,  because  the  exact 
reverse  is  the  case." 

It  is  further  pointed  ou(   by  the  writer  in   The  Republican  that 

peculiar    conditions    of    atmosphere    are    necessarj    to  give  the 


Uy  permission  of  the  publiaarrs,  Messrs   1 
THE  WHITE    TOWER,  CORTLANDT  STREET. 

From  an  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Isolated  and  treated  as  towers  the  sky-scra- 
pers achieve  according  to  some  critics,  their 
highest  artistic  mission. 
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sky-scrapers  the  semblance  they  wear  in  Mr.  Pennell's  "romantic 
grandiose"  pictures.  The  true  way  to  judge  them,  he  declares, 
is  as  they  exist  in  reality  — "the  embodiment  of  commercial 
greed,  lawless  individualism,  contemptuous  disregard  for  others." 
Their  artistic  qualities  vanish  when  they  are  grouped  together  and 
are  robbed  of  the  character  they  essentially  possess  as  "towers." 
This  view  is  presented  by  Prof.  John  Bascom  in  a  letter  printed 
in  The  Republican,  from  which  we  quote  : 

"  They  can  no  longer  be  easily  seen  :  they  hide  each  other,  and 
utterly  dwarf  every  building  of  an  earlier  or  of  a  different  style 
enclosed  among  them.  The  picturesque  effect  is  gone,  whatever 
it  was;  and  the  life  of  the  city,  which  shows  itself  in  the  streets. 
takes  on  a  deprest  character.  Thoroughfares  are  darkened, 
spaces  are  made  to  seem  narrower,  churches  and  public  buildings 
are  smothered,  and  the  sense  of  hurry  loses  all  qualifications. 
Trinity  Church,  opposite  Wall  Street,  a  stimulating  edifice  which 
seemed  to  stretch  up  into  the  pure  light,  now  appears  to  gasp  for 
air  and  to  have  utterly  sunk  into  the  cold,  oppressive  shadow  of 
business." 


imagination,  there  lies,  between  the  scenes  in  hell  and  the  pano- 
ramic vision  of  the  world's  shattered  life,  that  perfect  and  splen- 
did vision  of  pastoral  bliss.  As  Adam  in  l>is  morning  hymn  gave 
thanks  for  the  glories  of  the  outstretched  and  still  uncontaminated 
earth,  so  almost  we  are  ready  to  render  praise  to  the  poet's  crea- 
tive genius  for  this  sweet  refuge  of  retirement  he  has  builded  for 
the  heart  of  our  fancy." 


THE   NON-PURITAN   THEME   OF 

LOST." 


PARADISE 


THE  true  theme  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "is  not  commonly  under- 
stood, says  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More.  It  is  not  sin  and  man's 
disobedience  and  fall,  but  rather  the  yearnings  for  the  golden 
pastoral  age  such  as  may  be  found  in  all  great  poets  who  came 
before  Milton.  This  ideal  glory  which  the  English  poet  imag- 
ined is  implied  in  the  very  title  of  the  work,  he  says  (in  a 
study  of  Milton  contained  in  his  fourth  series  of  "  Shelburne  Es- 
says," recently  published).  Mr.  More's  contention  is  phrased  as 
follows: 

"Sin  is  not  the  innermost  subject  of  Milton's  epic,  nor  man's 
disobedience  and  fall;  these  are  but  the  tragic  shadows  cast  about 
the  central  light.  Justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  is  not 
the  true  moral  of  the  plot.  This  and  the  whole  divine  drama  are 
merely  the  poet's  means  of  raising,  his  conception  to  the  highest 
generalization.  The  true  theme  is  Paradise  itself,  not  Paradise 
lost,  but  the  reality  of  that  "happy  rural  seat'  where  two  errant 
tempters  beheld 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  ex]  os< 

In  narrow  room  nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 

A  heaven  on  earth.  " 

This  truth,  indeed,  continues  Mr.  More.'"  we  mighthave  learned 
from  Tennyson."  For  he  had  the  insight  to  discern  "  what  gave 
the  poem  its  profound  value  and  interest."  Mr.  More  quotes 
Tennyson's  Alcaic  poem,  "  Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness," 
to  prove  what  Tennyson  considered  at  least  the  most  attractive 
element  in  M;lton's  epic.  Moreover,  this  attraction  of  the  pas- 
toral age  is  found  universally,  says  Mr.  More  : 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  English  literature  that  the  Hebraic 
preoccupations  of  her  epic  poet  led  him  to  adopt  a  theme  whose 
origin  is  that  ancient  ineradicable  longing  of  the  human  heart  for 
a  garden  of  innocence,  a  paradise  of  idyllic  delights.  .  .  .  Turn 
where  you  will  in  mythology  and  literature,  and  you  will  find  this 
pastoral  ideal  haunting  the  imagination  of  men,  less  pronounced 
possibly  in  early  days  when  pastoral  life  was  a  reality,  more  em- 
phasized as  civilization  grows  complex  and  carries  us  away  from 
nature.  Were  one  to  attempt  to  display  its  universality  by  illus- 
tration, one  would  need  to  abridge  the  libraries  of  the  world  into 
a  few  pages." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  Mr.  More  has  this  further  word 
to  say  on  Milton's  "  perfect  and  splendid  vision  of  pastoral  bliss"  : 

"In  the  colloquy  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  we  listen  to  the 
divine  love  whose  power  and  wisdom,  so  the  poet  dreams,  shall 
at  the  last  restore  to  erring  mankind  the  lost  Paradise,  made  per- 
fect now  against  temptation  and  deceit.  So  is  the  humble  tragedy 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  lifted  up  in  grandeur  and  significance  until 
it  is  made  to  embrace  the  drama  of  salvation  ;  and  so  the  regret 
of  memory  is  converted  into  the  gladness  of  hope.  Meanwhile 
for  us  who  merely  read  and  seek  the  exalted  pleasures  of  the 


WOMEN  OF  THE  MODERN  ITALIAN  STAGE. 

THE  names  of  Eleanora  Duse  and  Adelaide  Ristori  would 
probably  embrace  all  that  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  could 
profess  to  know  of  modern  Italian  actresses.  Yet  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Dramatic  Mirror  (New  York)  brings  for- 
ward several  others  who  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen  take 
almost  equal  rank  with  Uuse.  As  a  class,  the  Italian  actresses 
"are  born  full  of  aptitude  for  the  stage,  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  with  love  and  bitterness,"  says  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, Raffaele  Ljmboli.  "  Some  attain  the  summit  of  art,"  he  con- 
tinues;  "others  less  fortunate  vanish  from  the  scene,  their  hearts 
in  a  turmoil,  after  a  life  of  bitterness  and  disenchantment.  Some 
find  repose  in  a  meritorious  old  age,  while  the  bravest  remain  in 
the  breach."  In  the  latter  class  he  places  Eleanora  Duse,  who, 
"  gifted  with  extraordinary  sensibility,"  he  declares,  "  never  reaches 
the  end  of  her  emotions."  "  If,  yesterday,  she  dreamed  of  some- 
thing magnificent,  which  perhaps  resulted  in  bitter  disillusion,"  he 
continues,  "  to-day  she  will  dream  anew,  and  thus  will  it  be  to- 
morrow and  always."  She  is  "  preeminently  an  evolutionist,"  he 
asserts,  adding  a  brief  summary  of  the  successive  stages  in  which 
her  art  has  manifested  itself.     Thus  : 

"Romanticism  was  the  daily  bread  of  her  youth,  then  natural- 
ism enveloped  her  in  its  coils,  and  in  Zola's  'Teresa  Raquin  '  she 
attained  remarkable  dramatic  brutality.  Later  she  appeared  in 
dramas  based  on  psychology  and  symbolism.  Then  followed  the 
D'Annunzio  productions,  and  Duse  believed  in  them  to  have 
found  the  true  food  for  her  thought,  the  renewing  force  for  her 
energies.  Her  repertoire  was  all  D'Annunzio,  and  for  years  her 
wonderful  multiform  art  crystallized,  grew  sterile.  The  women  of 
the'Citta  Morta'  and  'Gioconda  '  are  automatons,  and  Duse  in 
interpreting  them  became  rigid,  her  delicate,  harmonious  voice 
seemed  monotonous,  her  profound  gaze  lost  in  a  distant  vision  of 
art  which  few  comprehend.  Aside  from  her  most  ardent  admi- 
rers, who  will  always  adore  Duse  in  any  role  whatsoever,  the  seri- 
ous public  reproached  the  great  actress  for  her  useless  and  unfor- 
tunate sacrifices.  'The  poet,'  say  some  newspapers,  'follows  his 
path,  but  the  satellite  who  attends  him  loses  her  impulse,  and  her 
splendor  languishes.' 

"  Now  Duse  has  returned  to  the  Duse  of  former  days,  and  has 
made  successful  attempts  with  the  Russian  drama,  and  new  mani- 
festations of  art.  Possibly  she  has  not  forgotten  D'Annunzio  and 
his  works,  altho  she  has  almost  banished  them  from  her  reper- 
toire. Eleanora  Duse,  the  most  cultured,  the  strongest  Italian 
actress,  is  still  the  queen  of  our  prose  theater;  years  may  pass, 
but  her  heart  and  mind  do  not  grow  old." 

Among  actresses  of  the  first  rank  Mr.  Limboli  mentions  Tina 
di  Lorenzo,  Virginia  Reiter,  and  Irma  Gramatica.  The  first  of 
these  was  long  regarded  the  most  beautiful  Italian  actress,  and 
"  the  critics  were  always  enthusiastic  over  her  art."  No  other 
actress,  save  perhaps  Duse,  has  been  so  acclaimed,  we  are  told. 
Her  chief  role  is  La  Samaritan.  Reiter,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
so  plain  that  it  long  delayed  her  success.  But  this  obstacle  has 
been  overcome.     We  read  : 

"'Madame  Sans  Gene  '  is  her  war-horse,  but  in  'La  Femme  de 
Claude,'  in  'Camille,'  she  is  equally  good,  owing  to  her  excellent 
interpretation.  Her  voice  ever  finds  the  most  thrilling  note,  the 
most  fascinating  harmonies.  In  what  may  be  styled  decollete  roles, 
such  as  'Zaza,'  Reiter  is  absolutely  unsurpassed.  No  Italian 
actress  can  compete  with  her 

"  Totally  different  in  temperament  is  Irma  Gramatica.  Slender, 
extremely  nervous,  restless,  for  many  years  she  was  unknown,  met 
with  the  usual  disappointments,  trod  the  usual  pathway  of  privations 
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VIRGINIAN    REITER, 

"  So  plain  that  it  long  delayed  her 
success.'' 


TINA  DI  LOREZO, 

Long  regarded  the  most  beautiful  of 


Italian  actresses. 

DISTINGUISHED   WOMEN    OF   THE 


and  humiliations,  sorrow,  tears,  sometimes  even 
hunger.  Duse  was  her  companion  in  the 
first  stages,  and  encouraged  her  to  persevere. 
Gradually,  after  severe  but  solid  training,  she 
gained  ground,  and  ended  by  triumphing.  Now 
she  is  enrolled  among  the  chief  artists  of  the 
Italian  theater,  and  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  wished 
her  to  interpret  the  title-role  in  his  'Daughter  of 
Jorio.'  She  is  of  a  passionate  temperament, 
with  impetuous  and  highly  effective  outbursts; 
her  interpretations  are  of  impressionistic  truth. 
Her  pale  face  sometimes  takes  on  expressions  not 
easily  forgotten.  Her  sister  Emma  is  considered 
one  of  the  principal '  Intellectuals  '  of  our  stage  ; 
in  truth  there  are  few  actresses  who  study  any- 
thing but  their  roles.  Emma,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a  long  time  was  a  subscriber  to  the  leading 
circulating  libraries." 

Two  other  actresses  of  excellent  powers  are 
Italia  Vitaliani  and  Giacinta  Pezzana.  Of  these 
Mr.  Limobli  writes  : 


January),  'nature  was  perhaps  more  prodigal  in  her  gifts  to  Ade- 
laide Kistori  than  to  any  other  great  actress  known  to  modern 
theatrical  history."     Of  her  art  Mr.  Towse  writes  : 

"  Her  most  popular  successes  were  as  Queen  Elizabeth— a  mo.st 
notable  exhibition  of  imperious  temper  and  intellectual  force,  with 
fine  touches  of  comedy  and  pathos— and  in  Maria  Stuart,  in  which 
only  Modjeska  has  approached  her.  Her  differentiation  of  these 
two  characters  was  a  most  striking  proof  of  her  versatility.  An- 
other brilliant  royal  study  was  her  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  so 
closely  identified  with  tragedy  during  the  greater  part  of  her  career 
that  her  powers  as  a  comedian  were  not  generally  known,  yet  she 
used  to  play  the  part  of  Mirandolina  in  'La  Locandiera'  with  a 
brilliancy  which  even  Duse  could  not  surpass.  But  it  was  in  the 
loftiest  flights  of  poetic  tragedy,  as  Medea,  1'hldre,  and  Myrrha. 
that  her  imagination  and  power  were  most  manifest,  and  she  was 
never  so  great  as  when  playing  with  some  kindred  genius  like 
Salvini.  It  was  in  her  support  that  the  latter  first  leapt  into  fame 
with  his  Oreste.  He  said  at  that  time  that  she  reminded  him  of 
one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas.  Where  could  such  another  pair  of 
actors  be  found  to-day  ? 

"Ristori  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was  her  ambition  to  unite  the 
passionate  intensity  of  the  Italian  stage  with  the  naturalism  of  the 
French  method.     But  naturalism,  in  the  strict  meaning   of   the 
word,  plays  but  a  small  part  in  such  characters  as  she  chiefly  por- 
trayed.    She  never,  indeed,  exceeded  the  mod- 
esty of  nature,  but  in   nearly  all  her   best  work 
there  was   the  glow  and  color  of  romance,  and 
herein  lay  a  large  part  of  the  irresistible  charm 
of  her  acting." 


LITERARY  INFERIORITY  OF  JAPAN. 


T^HO  Japan  has  p 
A       of  writings,  it 


"  Critics  have  exprest  the  most  widely  differing 
views  concerning  them.  Neither  ever  seeks  an 
easy  success.  Of  unbending,  proud  natures,' 
sometimes  scornful,  they  were  believed  haughty  and  intolerant; 
therefore  they  are  not  popular  actresses.  Italia  Vitaliani,  a  cousin 
of  Eleanora  Duse,  whom  she  greatly  resembles,  is  still  young  ;  her 
eyes  are  brilliant  and  profound,  her  voice  somewhat  harsh  and  un- 
even ;  absolutely  lacking  in  personal  vanity,  she  fights  her  battles  ; 
she  is  a  tragedienne  of  great  force,  a  cultured  woman,  a  passionate 
lover  of  the  theater,  and — an  unusual  quality — has  a  great  respect 
for  the  public  and  for  her  art.  In  'Hedda  Gabler  '  and  in'Camille  ' 
she  is  remarkably  effective. 

"  Giacinta  Pezzana  is  no  longer  young ;  cultured  as  are  few 
actresses,  she  has  many  times  retired  in  disgust  from  the  stage, 
then,  seized  with  homesickness,  returned  to  it  with  youthful  ardor. 
Her  interpretations  of  Teresa  Raquin  by  Zola,  of  Maria  Stuart, 
Medea,  Esmeralda,  and  Messalina  are  famous.  Now  she  is  a 
member  of  the  established  theater  in  Rome,  inaugurated  last  year. 
This  theater,  which  promised  to  banish  rough,  machine-made 
plays,  and  to  give  the  best  dramatic  productions  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  is  under  the  direction  of  Giacinta  Pezzana  and  Eduardo 
Boutet,  that  prince  of  dramatic  critics,  who  has  written  for  thirty 
years  with  brutal  sincerity  for  newspapers  and  magazines." 

Ristori,  only  recently  removed  by  death,  completes  and  crowns 
the  group  of  great  Italian  actresses  of  the  modern  drama.  "  With 
the  exception  of  Sarah  Siddons,  who  in  her  prime  must  have  been 
one  of  the  noblest  female  figures  that  ever  adorned  the  stage," 
says  Mr.  J.  Rankin  Towse   in   Putnam's  Magazine  (New  York, 


GIACINTA  PEZZANA, 

Of  the  established  theater  at    Rome. 


ITALIAN    STAGE 


produced  an  enormous  mass 
igs,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
compositions  of  Japanese  authors  "  have  added 
anything  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the  world." 
So  asserts  Sir  Charles  Eliot  in  The  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  (London,  January  4),  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  Japanese  literature  "has 
never  exercised  the  faintest  influence  on  any 
other  country,  not  even  Korea."  These  facts 
he  regards  as  remarkable,  especially  since  "most 
great  Asiatic  nations  have  been  great  in  litera- 
ture," China  having  "dominated  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Asia  for  the  last  two  thousand  years 
simply  by  imposing  the  writings  of  ancient 
Chinese  sages  as  the  one   canon    and   norm    of 


IRMA  GRAMATICA, 

One  of  the  chief  interpreters  of  d'An- 
nunzio roles. 


ITALIA   VITALIANI, 

A  cousin  of  Duse  and  a  tragedienne  of 
<rreat  force. 


LITTLE    KNOWN    ABROAD. 
(Portraits  by  courtesy  of  T'-.e  Dramatic  Mirror.) 
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civilization."     A  curious  difference   between    the  Japanese    and 
other  Eastern  literatures  is  noticed  by  the  writer  in  the  following : 

"  As  the  development  of  Japan  has  been  very  different  from 
that  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
literature  is  also  different,  and  presents  decided  characters  of  its 
own,  altho  it  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  Chinese  models, 
and  some  of  it  is  actually  written  in  Chinese.  It  is  an  essentially 
secular  literature,  whereas  most  Asiatic  literatures  have  grown 
up  around  sacred  books.  Japan  has  nothing  of  this  kind  except 
some  collections  of  myths  and  early  chronicles,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  Eddas,  but  make  no  pretension  to  compete 
-with  the  scriptures  of  the  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  or  Buddhists. 
No  doubt  the  absence  of  such  works  is  one  reason  why  Japan  had 
no  message  for  the  surrounding  nations.  It  also  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain her  free  and  untrammeled  development." 

The  best  of  the  Japanese  literature,  declares  Sir  Charles,  was 
produced  in  the  period  when  Kyoto  was  the  seat  of  government, 
from  about  800  to  1186  A.D.  Four  unproductive  centuries  fol- 
lowed, succeeded  by  the  Tokugawa  epoch,  lasting  from  1603  to 
1867,  in  which  Japan  "sent  forth  a  literary  flood  of  enormous  vol- 
ume, tho  of  mediocre  quality."  The  supply  has  not  diminished 
under  the  present  regime.  The  older  Kyoto  literature  was  largely 
composed  by  women,  which  accounts,  thinks  this  writer,  for  "gos- 
sipy lightness  of  touch"  and  the  "interminable  prolixity"  that 
characterizes  it.  Men  wrote  in  Chinese,  "which  was  regarded  as 
the  proper  vehicle  for  serious  compositions,"  and  the  vernacular 
was  left  to  the  women.     He  adds,  by  way  of  description  : 

"  This  style  is  sometimes  called  Zuihitsu,  or  following  the  pen — 
that  is  to  say,  jotting  down  whatever  passes  through  the  mind- 
anecdotes,  sentiments,  descriptions  of  scenery,  estimates  of  peo- 
ple—so that  the  composition  seems  sometimes  almost  a  novel, 
sometimes  a  diary,  sometimes  impressions  de  voyage.  Such  are 
the  '  Pillow  Sketches'  of  Sei  Shonagon,  who^was  maid  of  honor  to 
the  Empress  about  the  year  1000,  and  left  an  account  of  her  life 
in  the  palace,  wherein  can  still  be  read  not  only  the  loves,  jeal- 
ousies, and  in  rigues  of  the  court,  but  even  the  quarrels  of  the  im- 
perial cats  and  dogs.  She  had  a  habit,  found  in  other  Japanese 
writers,  of  making  lists  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  things,  which 
is  not  so  dull  as  it  sounds.  Thus,  among  unpleasant  things  she 
counts  a  dog  who  barks  at  your  lover  when  he  comes  t  j  pay  a 
clandestine  visit,  and  a  man  who  sings  the  praises  of  .nother 
woman.  Among  pleasant  things  we  find  to  be  asked  the  way  by 
a  handsome  man  who  stops  his  carriage  to  speak  to  you.  It  may 
be  surmised  that  she  was  not  more  strait-laced  than  was  indis- 
pensable for  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  period." 

The  practically  unanimous  testimony  of  critics  admits  that 
these  works,  if  compared  with  similar  productions  from  other 
countries,  can  not  be  classed  as  literary  masterpieces.  But  their 
value  lies  in  "the  indications  they  give  of  the  difference  of  the 
Japanese  spirit  from  that  of  other  Asiatic  peoples  even  a  thousand 
years  ago."     To  quote  further: 

"One  can  not  imagine  the 'Pillow  Sketches '  being  written  in 
Arabic  or  Sanskrit.  They  are  in  no  way  akin  to  the 'Arabian 
Nights  '  or  '  Indian  Tales  and  Dramas';  and  tho  they  are  more 
like  the  compositions  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  also  a  talent  for 
essay-writing,  they  are  freer  and  seem  to  have  originated  inde- 
pendently. It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  Japanese  novel  is  not 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  for  romances  were  written  in  Japan 
about  1000  a.d.  ,  if  not  earlier,  whereas  critics  consider  that  the 
earliest  Chinese  novels  date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  explain  their  independent  origin,  for  the  transition 
from  a  gossipy  diary  wherein  conversations  are  recounted  to  a 
novel  which  is  a  biography  of  the  hero  is  not  difficult.  A  cele- 
brated romance  of  this  kind  is  the  'Genji,'  also  the  handiwork  of 
a  lady,  and  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  'Pillow  Sketches.' 
It  follows  the  fortunes  of  its  hero  from  birth  to  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  through  fifty-four  books.  No  European  appears  to  have  been 
bold  enough  to  read  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  work,  but  it  would 
seem   that  here,  too,  the  literary  talent  is  moderate. 

Bakin  is  named  as  almost  the  only  Japanese  author  whose  name 
has  penetrated  to  Europe.  He  lived  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and   wrote  an   immense  number  of  very  long  novels.     His 


countrymen  '"admire  his  fertility  of  invention,  his  learning,  his 
wealth  of  language,  characters,  and  incident,"  but  Europeans 
"  find  his  style  obscure  and  his  plots  so  complicated  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  count  of  the  characters  and  their  doings." 


EVIDENCES  OF    JEWISH    EXTRACTION    IN 
CHARLES    LAMB. 

CHARLES  LAMB  possest  a  curious  "mental  twist,"  declares 
a  Jewish  writer,  traceable  to  a  "  Semitic  cross-fertilization  " 
in  his  lineage.  This  peculiarity,  he  declares,  produces  two  di- 
rectly opposite  tempers  in  Lamb's  writing,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject he  is  treating.  "When  he  talks  of  familiar  themes,  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  of  theaters  and  actors,  of  South  Sea  House, 
or  of  the  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  is  on  ground 
where  not  even  Leigh  Hunt  can  surpass  him  in  restraint  or  self- 
detachment.  His  aloofness  is  superb,  and  the  soul  of  the  Aryan 
shines  refulgently  in  him.  But  when  he  launches  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  roast  pig,  or  gets  on  to  the  bewildering  topic  of  Jews,  he 
loses  his  habitual  reserve,  and  seems  to  borrow  the  abandon,  the 
warmth,  and  the  energy  of  the  Semite."  Lamb  was  conscious  of 
this  ferment  within  him,  thinks  the  writer,  Mr.  M.  L.  R.  Breslar, 
"for  he  often  alludes  to  it  in  the  oddest  of  self-communings  and 
in  the  most  pathetic  self-questionings."  The  cat  is  let  out  of  the 
bag,  the  writer  suggests,  in  the  following  anecdote  from  Lamb's 
essay  "My  Relations":  "'On  my  letting  slip  at  table  that  I  was 
not  fond  of  a  certain  popular  dish  he  [Lamb's  brother]  begged  me, 
at  any  rate,  not  to  say  so— for  the  world  would  think  me  mad.'  If 
the' popular  dish  '  was'  ham  and  eggs,'  "says  Mr.  Breslar,  "  Lamb's 
brother  had  about  him  something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  an  awkward  time  for  professing 
Jews." 

The  writer's  reason  for  assuming  that  Lamb  sprang  from  re- 
mote Jewish  stock  is  given  in  the  this  paragraph,  which  we  quote 
from  Mr.  Breslar's  article  in  The  Jewish  Chronicle  (London): 

"  So  far,  the  family  history  ends  in  Lincoln,  whence  John  Lamb 
came  up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  Lamb's  own  account  of 
his  remarkable  parent  contains  matter  enough  for  lively  specula- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  of  ability  above 
the  common  type,  with  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's.  'He  had 
the  merriest  quips  and  conceits,  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of 
rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire.'  Such  a  man  was 
not  'born  to  serve  his  brethren,'  but  became  in  course  of  time  the 
major  domo  and  the  close  friend  of  his  employer,  Salt.  His  fidel- 
ity and  devotion  to  Salt's  interests  were  the  outcome  of  gratitude 
for  spontaneous  acts  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  famous  Old 
Bencher.  Now,  gratitude  is  one  of  the  root-traits  of  this  wonder- 
ful race,  perchance  the  most  stimulating  of  its  beneficent  agencies 
and  the  most  powerful  of  its  glittering  virtues.  Now,  if  John 
Lamb  knew  all  about  the  history  of  his  family  and  of  their  wan- 
derings, we  may  be  sure  the  lad  on  coming  up  to  town  soon  learnt 
the  widsom  of  reticence.  Jews  were  not  then  exactly  popular 
idols.  The  country  seethed  from  end  to  end  with  subdued  hatred 
of  them,  and  it  flamed  out  into  open  violence  when  Henry  Pelham 
in  1753  brought  in  the  detested  Naturalization  Bill.  In  his  daily 
rambles  about  the  city,  John  saw  around  him  everywhere  scrib- 
blings  of  the  odious  couplet, '  No  Jews,  no  wooden  shoes,'  chalked 
up  on  walls  and  hoardings  by  a  howling  and  infuriated  mob.  His 
sympathies,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  with  the  tormentors  of  this 
hapless  people  ;  for  Charles  Lamb  has  told  us  'in  the  cause  of  the 
opprest  he  never  considered  inequalities  or  calculated  the  number 
of  his  opponents.'  One  wonders  whether  the  old  Maccaba'an 
fires  raged  in  that  noble-hearted  figure.  .  .  . 

"To  judge  from  Lamb's  portrait  in  the  Guildhall  and  from  De 
Quincey's  favorable  criticism,  it  would  appear  that  the  family 
were  originally  Spanish  Jews — 'Marranos,'  or  pseudo-Catholics 
who  furtively  practised  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  until  be- 
trayed by  the  cupidity  of  spies  and  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to 
Holland,  whence,  later  on,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  branches 
of  the  family  migrated  to  Lincoln,  where  they  settled  and  inter- 
married with  local  non-Jewish  elements." 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 
A  Ballad  of  Messenger; . 

By  Louise  Imogkn  Gt  iiney. 

The  priest  was  in  his  room; 
One  taper  pricked  the  gloom 
Past  midnight:    it  and  he 
Flames  burning  weariedly. 
Now  sleep  was  needed  sore, 
But  a  knock  came  at  the  do  >T. 

Said  the  old  servant  then: 

"Sir,    little   iientlemen 
Await    below,   who  plead 
Some  clyinji  creature's  need. 
There's  a  London  mile  to  go 
In  starshine  and  hard  snow." 

Out  to  the  church  he  went 
For  the  saving  sacrament, 
Aware,  even  as  he  prest 
The  pyx  against  his  breast, 
That   beautiful,   elate, 
Beside   the  chancel  gate 

Was  one  not  seven  years  old, 
And  one  of  mien  less  bold, 
With  torches,  on  their  knees, 
In  decent  surplices. 
Blown  lilies  of  one  ster.i, 
They  rose;    he  followed  them 

How  ghostly,  in  the  dark, 
The  frozen  streets!     A  park, 
An  empty  square;    again 
Streets ;     and  a  twisted   iane, 
And  down  the  lane  a  door. 
The  bright,  bare  heads  before 

Entered  in  turn,  and  shone 
The  rotten  stair  upon. 
Close  was  the  priest  behind. 
When  both   the  lights  went  blind! 
And,  sudden  as  the  light, 
Both  children  vanished  quite. 

But  he,  unvexed  and  bland, 
Put  forth  a  groping  hand, 
And  pushed  a  knob  apace 
Into  what  seemed  a  space. 
"Is  any  here?"  his  cry; 
The  answer:    "Help!      I  die." 

The  chill  moon  showed  a  bed 
Whereon,    uncomforted, 
A  lonely  woman  lay, 

A  DOCTOR'S  SLEEP 
Found  He  Had  to  Leave  Ofl"  Coffee. 


Many  persons  do  not  iv:ilize  that  a  bad 
stomach  will  cause  insomnia. 

Coffee  drinking,  being  such  an  ancient 
and  respectable  form  of  stimulation,  few 
realize  that  the  drug — caffeine — contained 
in  c  >ffee  and  tea,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  dyspepsia  and  nervous  troubles. 

Without  their  usual  portion  of  coffee  or 
tea,  the  caffeine  topers  are  nervous,  irritable 
and  fretful.  That's  the  way  with  a  whiskey 
drinker.  He  has  got  to  have  his  dram  "to 
settle  his  nerves" — habit. 

To  leave  off  coffee  is  an  easy  matter  if  you 
want  to  try  it,  because  Postum — well  boiled 
according  to  directions — gives  a  gentle  but 
natural  support  to  the  nerves  ami  does  not 
contain  any  drug — nothing  but  food. 

Physicians  know  this  to  he  true,  as  one 
from  (la.  writes: 

"I  have  cured  myself  of  a  long-standing 
case  of  Nervous  Dyspepsia  by  leaving  off 
coffee  and  using  Postum  Food  Coffee,"  says 
the  doctor. 

"I  also  enjoy  refreshing  sleep,  to  which 
I've  been  an  titter  stranger  for  20  years. 

"In  treating  Dyspepsia  in  its  various 
types,  I  find  little  trouble  when  I  can  induce 
patients  to  quit  coffee  and  adopt  l'ostum." 
The  Dr.  is  right  and  "there's  a  reason." 
Road  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 


DR.  OTTO  NEITZEL 


Our  arrangement  with  dealers  is  such  that  pur- 
chase may  be  made  on  reasonable  terms  to  suit 
the  circumstances  or  convenience   of    the    customer. 


Neitzel 


id   the 


Everett 


DR.  OTTO   NEITZEL,   hailed   as  the  Chief   Justice    of    Mu- 
sic's Supreme  Court — composer,  virtuoso  and  savant — during 
his  tour  in  the  United  States,  will  use 

^^  Pjano 

As  a  Pianist,  ranked    w/'th  von  Bulow  and  D'Albert  by  the    world's   great 

critics,    irreproachable    in  technic  and  temperamentally  artistic.    Dr.  Neitzel,  like 

Reisenauer,    Gabrilowitsch,     Burmeister    and  other    masters,  has    found    in    the 

Everett  Tone    the  long-sought  medium  for  the   expression    of   the   soul's   desire, 

the  medium  which  stays  the  hands  of  genius  on  the  heights. 

EVERETT  TONE  is  tone  that  COMPELS 

This    definite    attribute    upholds  Everett 
sovereignty  among    pianos. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH 

COMPANY 

Cincinnati,   Chicago, 
New  York 


Owners  of  th 

i  Everett  Piano 

Co. 

Boston,  £%Cass. 

PRICES  AT  FACTORY- 

BOSTON 

Style  3  -  Upright 

- 

- 

$430.00 

Style  6— Upright 

- 

- 

500.00 

Style  9-Upright 

- 

- 

500.00 

Style  8 -Upright 

- 

- 

550.00 

Style  7  -  Upright 

- 

- 

575.00 

Style  25 — Grand 

. 

- 

650.00 

Style  31— Grar 

d 

- 

- 

800.00 

Art  Cases  from  $  1 ,000  to  $  1 0,000 


OLD  ENGLISH  COMPOSITE  DESIGN 
PRICE,  $1,500 


Chocolates 

and  Confections 

known  for  their 
purity  and  goodness 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON. 
1316  Chestnut  Street.  Phila. 

Established  IMS, 


if 


CHEW... 


Beeman's;; 

^|  The  Original 

£  §   Pepsin  *  i! 

Gum  *  *  ii 


Cures  Indieestion  $ai 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are    Imitation'.  | 


Water  Flows  Up  Hill  To  You. 


If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
water,  you'll  timl  the  most  satisfactory  way  Ifl 

to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 
No  Attention. 

No  Expense, 
Runs  Continuously 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  60  fort  fall.  Elevates  water  30  foot  each  foot  of  fill  Sold  on 
E0  days  free  trial .  Larce  plants  for  son-inn  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  Small  engine*  for  individual  use  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation- 
Booklet  free.    It  IFF  FX.IVF  «  OMP.%  W,  81  7  S  Trinity  Bulletin?.  Jew  York. 
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First  Mortgage  Underlying 
Railroad  Bonds 

To  realize  over  5% 

A.  N.  CHANDLER  &  CO. 

Bankers 
111  BROADWAY  THE  BOURSE 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


"Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors"  is  a  study 
of  investments  well  worth  reading.  It  may 
be  had  by  sending  your  name  and  address, 
which,  for  convenience,  may  be  written  on 
the  margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


YOUR   SAVINGS   OUGHT 
TO  EARN 


They  will  earn  that  much  if  deposited 
here — And  you  can  withdraw  them  at 
any  time  without  notice  and  without 
loss  of  interest — 

In  addition  to  all  this,  absolute  safety  is 
guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  with  a 
strong  trust  company  to  protect  every 
dollar  deposited  with  us — 

Write  for  the  BooJdet. 
CALVERT    MORTGAGE    &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THERE  ARE   TWO   REASONS 

VV  hy  we  send  our  Duplicator  on  10  days'  trial 
r  FIRST — ll  proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
'  SECOND— By  person  ti  use,  YOI-  can  positively  u-II,  before 
buying,  whether  it  meeti  your  requirements     Each  m 
contains  16  feet  of  duplicating  surface  which  can  be   used 
1  over  and  over  again.     100  copies  from  pen 
,  written   and  50  copies   from   type  written 
I  original.     Complete   Duplicator,  cap  aize, 
(prints  8%  x  13   in.)    $5.00. 
Take  advantage  of  our  trial  offer. 

FELIX  P.  DAIS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 


Dans  BIdg., 


Ill  John  St.,  New  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller*  Tin  Rollers 

fhe  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

simplest,  most  reliable:  SO  cents.    Post-free.    Funs 
&  WagnaUs  Company,  44-tiO  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 

1 907  Edition  (pocket  size) 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Copies     mailed    to    Investors    free 

of    cost,    in    accordance    with 

our    annual    custom   for 

the  past  25  years. 


The  current  edition  comprises 
76  pages,  and  gives  capitalization, 
earnings,  fixed  charges,  dividends, 
etc.,  of  Railroad,  Street  Railway 
and  Miscellaneous  Companies,  in- 
cluding information  on  Preferred 
Stocks  (whether  cumulative  or  non- 
cumulative  as  to  dividends),  high 
and  low  prices  for  bonds  and  stocks 
during  1906,  last  recorded  sale,  ap- 
proximate income   yield,  etc.,  etc. 

Simply  write  for  Booklet  L. 

Spencer  Trask  <&  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  &  Pine  Sts.,   New  York 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Anlc  your  dealer  or  tentpoetpdid  «n 
reei  Ipt  ofprice.  Bend  /or free sample 
nvelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  ::  1   Parrand  St. 
Bloomfleld,  X.  J, 


The  hue  of  trodden  clay; 

Contrite,  and  full  of  fears, 

She  called  him  through  her  tears. 

Oh,  heavy  to  confess 
Is  lifelong  wickedness! 
Tenderly  he  that  heard 
Spake  the  absolving  word, 
And  gave,  in  the  strange  room. 
The  blest  Viaticum. 

An  oval  portrait  old 
In  its  worn  frame  of  gold 
(Scarce  a  thing  else  at  all 
Between  bare  wall  and  wall!) 
Stood  on  a  shelf  apart. 
Withdrawn  with  kindly  art, 

He  leaned  and  gazed,  until 

The  sad  soul  prayed  her  fill. 

"Father!"  at  last  she  sighed, 

"How  came  you?     With  what  guide? 

Who  guessed  I  thirsted,  I, 

For  the  true  faith  laid  by?" 

He,  smiling,  turned  himself 
Half  from  the  mantel-shelf: 
"Behold  my  escort  fair 
Most  comely  .pictured  there. 
They,  I,  and  you  record 
Such  mercy  of  Our  Lord!" 

"Nay.     While  my  youth  ran  clear 
In  mine  own  Lancashire?" 
She  said,  "I  loved  them  once, 
My  master's  darling  sons, 
Geoffrey  and  Hugh,  who  had 
No  mother  to  make  glad. 

'  'Twas  I  taught  them  to  sing 
Ave!  one  far-off  Spring, 
And  serve  the  chaplain's  mass. 
My  poor  sweet  boys!    alas 
(You  know  not,  but  I  know). 
Drowned,  forty  years  ago  " 

"And  yet  they  summoned  me 
To-night."     "God!     can    it    be?" 
"Yes;    how  not  recognize 
The  babe's  remembered  eyes? 
And  the  elder  angel  grace 
That  led  me  to  this  place?" 

Across  the  chamber  dim 
The  dying  looked  at  him; 
He  saw  her  body  throb 
With  one  glad-hearted  sob. 
Then  knelt  the  priest  to  pray 
For  the  spirit  gone  away: 
Da  requiem  !    Domine  ! 
— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (January). 


HOW  loots  AND  THEIR  MONEY  ARE 
PARTED. 

While  the  boom  in  mining-company  promotion  is 
in  full  swing  and  the  "wildcats"  have  x>ossession  of 
the  Sunday  newspapers,  here  and  there  the  press 
lifts  a  voice  of  warning  for  the  benefit  of  the  too- 
imaginative  investor.  Ridgway's,  of  New  York, 
has  a  representative  in  the  Nevada  mining  region 
investigating,  for  the  guidance  of  its  readers,  those 
companies  which  advertise  in  the  East,  while  the 
Denver  Daily  Mining  Record,  a  champion  of  cor- 
poration publicity,  pillories  in  its  columns  twelve 
hundred  mining  companies  which  it  finds  '*not 
entitled  to  public  confidence."  Mr.  Frank  Fayant, 
writing  in  Success,  presents  some  facts  which  are 
both  interesting  and  admonitory  After  quoting 
from  a  number  of  the  flamboyant  advertisements 
with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar,  he  asks  per- 
tinently: "How  many  of  these  companies,  in  the 
advertising  of  which  the  English  language  is  drained 
of  superlatives,  are  going  to  live  and  pay  dividends?" 
And    for    answer    he    turns    back     t"    the    somewhat 
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similar  promotion  craze  of  five  years  aj;o,  when 
"the  public  invaded  Wall  Street  and  went  on  a 
speculative  debauch.'  A  careful  investigation  of 
every  company  that  advertised  its  shares  in  the 
Sun  lay  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  1901 
and  part  of  11,102  150  companies  in  all-reveals 
the  fact  that  only  one  is  to  day  paying  dividends 
1  >  its  stockholders.      Says  Mr.  I'ayant 

"It  has  paid  two  dividends  of  one  per  cent,  each 
this  year,  and  its  stock  is  selling  in  the  open  market 
at  less  than  half  what  investors  paid  for  it  five  years 
1  1,  altho  its  promoters  asserted  then  that  'it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the    public    for   subscription    which   gives   so   much 

1 1 11  mil  .1'   I  n  .in    SO   Small   an   I  iu1  lay." 

"In    all    this    brave    array    ol    wonderful    ventures 

thai  were  60  make  fortunes  for  the  credulous,  one 
is  paying  a  dividend  and  a  dividend 
smaller  than  that  paid  by  the  savings  banks.  One 
other  is  a  going  manufacturing  concern,  that  ignores 
my  re  |uest  for  information;  a  third  is  a  going  real- 
estate  company,  that  repurchased  from  investors 
the  stock  sold  to  them;  a  fourth  is  a  plantation  com- 
pany waiting  for  its  rubber  trees  to  grow  up;  two 
are  struggling  oil  companies,  in  need  of  money; 
eighteen  are  gold  mines,  still  hoping  to  strike  it  rich, 
and  nearly  all  are  in  need  of  money.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  other  ventures,  twenty- 
two  may  be  classed  as  moribund,  while  the  re- 
maining one  hundred  and  four  are  dead  and  gone, 
forgotten  by  all  but  the  investors  who  bravely  put 
their  money  into   them. 

"And  now  to  look  behind  these  cold  figures  of 
buried  hopes  ! 

"The  man  who  set  the  pace  for  the  wildcat  pro- 
moters of  iyoi  was  L.  E.  Pike,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
dubbed  by  Mr.  Stevens  'the  notorious  Pike.'  Pike 
spent  in  190 1  and  1902  not  far  from  $150,000  in 
advertising — profitable  advertising.  His  flamboy- 
ant poster  broadsides  in  the  newspapers  made  all 
the  little  promoters  gasp  in  envy.  Recklessly, 
ridiculously  extravagant  in  their  promises  and 
prophecies,  these  big,  black-type,  circus-bill  appeals 
to  small  investors  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  The 
whole  problem  with  Pike  was  how  to  sell  a  maximum 
amount  of  stock  at  a  minimum  advertising  outlay. 
To  sell  $100  worth  of  stock  at  an  advertising  cost 


WHITE    BREAD 

Makes  Trouble  For  People  With  Weak 
Intestinal  Digestion. 

A  lady  in  a  Wis.  town  employed  a  physi- 
cian who  instructed  her  not  to  eat  white 
bread  for  two  years.  Sh>  tells  the  details 
of  her  sickness  and  she  certainly  was  a  sick 
woman. 

"Jn  the  year  1887  I  gave  out  from  over 
work,  and  until  1901  I  remained  an  invalid 
in  bed  a  great  part  of  the  time.  Had  differ- 
ent doctors  but  nothing  seemed  to  help.  I 
suffered  from  cerebro-spinal  congestion,  fe- 
male trouble  and  serious  stomach  and  bowel 
trouble.  My  husband  called  a  new  doctor 
and  after  having  gone  without  any  food  for  10 
days  the  doctor  ordered  (irape-Nuts  for  me. 
I  could  eat  the  new  food  from  the  very  first 
mouthful.  The  doctor  kept  me  on  Grape- 
Nuts  and  the  only  medicine  was  a  little 
glycerine  to  heal  the  alimentary  canal. 

"When  I  was  up  again  Doctor  told  me 
to  eat  Grape-Nuts  twice  a  day  and 
no  white  bread  for  two  years.  I  got  well  in 
good  time  and  have  gained  in  strength  sol 
can  do  my  own  work  again. 

"My  brain  has  been  helped  so  much,  and 
I  know  that  the  Grape-Nuts  food  did  this, 
too.  I  found  I  had  been  made  ill  because  1 
was  not  fed  right,  that  is  1  did  not  properly 
digest  white  bread  and  some  other  food! 
tried  to  live  on. 

"I  have  never  been  without  Cirape-Nuts 
food  since  and  eat  it  every  day.  You  may 
publish  this  letter  if  you  like  so  it  will  help 
someone  else."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Get  the  little  book, 
<;The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Fl  N  ANCIAL 

ADVE  RTI  S  ING 

COLUMNS     OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

4 1-2  per  cent. 
Guaranteed 


SAFETY     FOR   4I-2percei\t. 
SAVINGS  Guaranteed 


For  the  conservative  investor  whose  first  requirement  is  safety  but  who  appreciates 
remunerative  returns  coupled  with  freedom  from  anxiety,  the 

TAX  EXEMPT  4^ %  MORTGAGE  CERTIFICATES 

Now  issued  by  the  the  New  York  Investors'  Corporation,  and  offered  by  the  Title 
Guarantee  a.nd  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  afford  an  ideal  investment. 

They  are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  New  York  City  real  estate,  the  most 
valuable  on  the  continent,  deposited  with  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  to 

protect  the  investor. 

Payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  these  certificates  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company,  which  has  guaranteed  to  the  investing 
public  first  mortgages  upon  New  York  realty  amounting  to  more  than  $200,000,000  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  the  investor  or  a  day's  delay  in  semi-annual  interest  payments. 

The  security  of  these  Mortgage  Certificates,  therefore,  is  unexcelled.  In  this  respect 
they  rank  strictly  with  Government,  State  and  Municipal  bonds  yet  yield  a  much 
higher  rate  of  interest,  which  adds  to  their  attractiveness.     They  are  offered 

IN  DENOMINATIONS  OF  $500  AND  $1000 

thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  persons  having  small  sums,  to  invest. 

These  mortgage  certificates  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York  under  chapter  532  of 
the  Laws  of  1006.  The  certificates  are  due  and  payable  February  1st,  1017,  but  may  be  paid  at  the  obligor's 
option  on  February  1st,  1912,  or  on  any  February  1st  thereafter  on  six  months'  notice.  They  may  be  had  in 
coupon  or  registered  form. 

GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGES 
ON  SELECT  NEW  YORK  CITY  PROPERTY 

May  be  obtained  for  large  or  small  amounts  by  those  who  prefer  them  to  the  Mortgage 
Certificates.  These  mortgages  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  pay  4^%;  they  are 
assigned  absolutely  and  delivered  to  the  investor,  but  the  entire  care  and  responsibility 
rests  with  this  company.  The  interest  and  principal  are  promptly  paid  and  the  necessity 
of  ever  taking  the  property  under  foreclosure  avoided. 

Write  us  promptly  for  full  particulars,  stating  probable  amount  you  would  like  to 
invest  in  either  of  the  above  high-grade  securities. 

ADDRESS:    INVESTMENT  DEPARTMENT  H 

TITLE    GUARANTEE    AND    TRUST    COMPANY 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $11,000,000 
176  Broadway.  Manhattan,  or  175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A 


*0CWESTtB 


to 


APPLE,  PLUM  &  PEACH  TREES 
50  trees  for  $2.50 

All  are  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true-to- 
name.  Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  quince  at  "live  and  let  live"  prices. 

Live-Forever  Rose,  10c  Each 

f.^lLi1"".1*  vi,nes«  Plants,  trees,  orna- 
mental shrubs  our  specialty.  Asnnra- 
S^8^00,8  a.nd  *>«>PlHr8  at  a  bargain, 
ft  fnnh*f£les>.A-  °reen  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  honest  labeling,  packing  and 
grading.  Apply  by  postal  card  for  Green's 
Free  Fruit  Guide  and  Catalog-  also  a  sam- 

Fr    " 


ree  Fruit  Guide  and  Cataloe 
pe  copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Maga- 
zine-all mailed  free.    Address. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  999,  Roche 


lester,  N. 


THE  LAVVTON 

SIMPLEX 

PRINTER 


A  Time  Saver  and  Labor   Saver 
For  Every  Busy  Business  or  Professional  Man 

Its  work  is  an  exai  I 
facsimile  of  ordinary 
writing.  Drawings  can 
be  reproduced  in  pev- 
eral  colors  at  one  print- 
ing. One  bun 
copies  of  the  original 
can  be  reproduced  in  twenty  minutes.  ln\  aluableto 
business  and  professional  men  in  getting  out  circu- 
lars, notices,  plans,  etc.  The  original  is  written  on 
any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  tins  LOO 
copies  can  be  made. 

1*  the  simplest    and 

cheapest    Duplicating 

—  ei  er  Invented. 

is  mi  nen  fancied 

expert nt.  o»«-r 

l  <><». i too  iii  u>e. 

Send    for   circulars 

ami  samples  of  work. 

LAWT0N  &  CO. ,?2IYeB<T  st 

'  .*»»>  Oe:irl>orr 


Jew   York. 
n  St..  Cble:ico. 


CREIDER'8      FINE     CATALOGUE 

l«.»o«  tells  nil  about  pore-bred  poultry  and 
describee  an.!  illustrates  »IO  varieties.  lO 
beautiful  nut  iii'.il  color  plates  GUes  rea- 
sonable prices  fer  stock  and  eggs:  how  to  cure 
diseasi's  kill  lice,  make  money  This  valuable 
bookonlj  lOcta         B.  It.  i.KHIH  11.   RHEKM8,  PA. 
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People  Want  the  Real  Bible 

The  VERY  WORDS  of  Prophet  and  Apostle 

That  is  what  a  large  company  of  the  most 
renowned  and  devout  scholars,  working  for 
thirty  years,  have  tried  to  give  the  lovers  of 
The  Word  in  this  careful  translation — the 


American 

Standard 

Bible 


(Edited  by  American 
Revision  Committee} 

This  translation  is  im- 
measurably more  correct 
than  the  King  James 
translation,  though  that 
was  the  best  possible  at 
the  time. 

First — Because  mod- 
ern scholars  know  Greek 
and  Hebrew  far  better 
than  the  former  trans- 
lators knew  those  Bible 
languages. 

Second —  Because 
large  portions  of  the 
Bible  have  come  tolight 
in  manuscripts  which  are 

older  and  better  than  those  used  to  make 

the  King  James  translation  with. 

Third — Because  there  have  been  discov- 
eries by  the  thousand  in  Bible  'countries 
which  throw  floods  of  light  on  the  meaning 
of  obscure  passages.  With  these  and  other 
advantages  our  modern  scholars  could  get 
back  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
original  Scriptures. 

page  Book  Sent  Free 

It  tells  you  about  all  the  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  and  fully 
describes  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  naming 
Universities,  Colleges, 
Theological  Schools, 
Bible-Train'ng  Schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  great 
Editors  and  prominent 
Ministers  who  use  and 
recommend  it.  Write 
for  it  today — a  postal 
card  will  do. 


How  We  |^/ 

Got  Our 

s! 

American 
Standard 
Bible 

— -  t 
* 

iSII 

5/ 

Be  sure  «r.<l  :i*k  ler  for  the  American  Standard 

Bible,  published  by  Thomas  N<        .  Si  Sons.     I',  i.  e  :iSo.  to  $18. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

37C  East  1 3th  Street  New  York 

Bible  Publishers  for  Fifty  Years 
AIX)  PI  RLISIIEBS  Ol  NKLSO.VS  BKCYI  l.t.i'.K.lili 


The  GLENWOOD 
SANITARIUM 

DANSVIllfc. 


EEXCU1SIVEIY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
P  I  IE  PSY 

FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSWPASSED       TERflS  MODERATE 
J  V»  Wh««y.M.S..M  D.S«p«r.nnni)en».  Brochure  «nt  mi  application 


of  $80  was  poor  business;  to  sell  it  at  a  cost  of  $40 
was  good  business.  He  cared  little  about  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  properties  he  exploited.  A 
hole  in  the  ground  was,  in  his  mind,  a  gold  mine, 
and,  after  Pike  had  turned  the  English  language 
loose  on  it,  it  became  one  of  the  richest  properties 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  Washington  Copper 
and  Milling  Company,  claimed  to  be  'the  richest 
property  in  the  United  States,'  had  nothing  more 
than  a  fifty-foot  hole  in  a  gravel-bed. 

"I  am  using  the  past  tense  in  telling  the  story  of 
Pike.  But  Pike  is  not  a  memory,  like  his  companies. 
He  is  in  Hartford  to-day,  and  even  now  may  be 
poring  over  his  dictionary  for  new  adjectives  with 
which  to  decorate  more  circus-bill  tales  of  fortune- 
making  in  oil  or  gold  or  marvelous  inventions.  I 
wonder  that  the  new  craze  for  mining  stocks,  rapidly 
gri  -wing  into  the  proportionsof  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
dues  not  bring  Pike  out  of  his  hiding-place." 


PERSONAL. 

High  Dignitaries  and  the  Telephone  Abroad. 

— President  Faure  of  France  once  had  his  master 
of  ceremonies  (the  "chef  des  protocoles,"  as  he  is 
called  under  the  Republic)  reprimand  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state  for  "ringing  him  up"  on  the 
telephone  to  communicate  an  important  and  press- 
ing piece  of  state  news.  He  was  deeply  incensed 
at  what  he  considered  a  flagrant  breach  of  official 
etiquette.  The  offending  minister  was  able  to  get 
the  head  of  the  Republic  at  the  telephone  only  by 
knowing  his  personal  number,  which  in  France  is 
divulged  but  to  a  few.  The  Paris  public  telephone 
book  gives  merely:  "101.  (>o.  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  Palace  of  the  Elysee"  (office  and  resi- 
dence), no  number  being  here  assigned  to  the 
President  himself.  The  President  of  France  can 
not  be  personally  communicated  with  over  the 
telephone  by  the  general  public.  An  article  in  the 
New  Yorker  Stoat  s-Zcitung,  December  2,  con- 
taining this  information,  states  that  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Vienna 
public  telephone-book  gives  numbers  for  the  "Office 
of  the  Lord  Steward  of  his  Royal  and  Imperial 
Apostolic  Majesty"  and  in  it  for  the  "Chamber  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King."  but  the  Emperor 
•nally  is  not  put  down  as  a  subscriber.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  contains  the  numbers  of  the 
Crown  Prince:  "Xos.  15,  16.  Franz  Ferdinand  of 
Austria-Este,  his  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness  and 
his  Serenity  the  Archduke."     The  article  proceeds 

The  future  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary,  then,  is  in  this  respect  much  more 
democratic  than  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
To  be  sure,  whether  "Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria- 
Este,  his  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness  and  his 
Serenity  the  Archduke"  himself  comes  to  the  tele- 
phone when  he  is  rung  up  on  No.  15  or  16  is  doubt- 
ful. But,  thanks  to  the  information  in  the  tele- 
phone-book, he  can  be  "rung  up."  Other  members 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  have  no  ob- 
jection to  figuring  in  this  place  in  company  with 
other  partly  blue-  and  partly  red-blooded  mortals. 
Thus,  Opposite  No.  5,440  in  the  Vienna  telephone- 
book  is  to  be  read:  "Adelgunde,  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Archduchess,  Duchess  of  Modena."  However 
exclusive  these  exalted  personages  are  usually,  in 
the  register  of  telephone  subscribers  they  readily 
mingle  with  the  people  as  "connected."  But  one 
thing  distinguishes  these  telephone  owners  from 
the  rest  of  telephoning  humanity — the  portentous 
titles  with  which  the  telephone  management  describes 
them.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  manage- 
ment is  thus  lavish  of  titles  only  with  members  of 
the  royal  family.  All  other  subscribers  to  the 
telephone  system,  however  high  their  rank,  however 
their  genealogy,  however  famous  their  name, 
are  set  down  in  a  compass  the  brevity,  dryness,  and 
unadornedness   of   which    must    fill    even    the    most 
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fanatical  republican  with  satisfaction.  An  instance 
■of  this  is  the  following:  "No.  20,385-  Guttadaup* 
v.  Reburdone,  Eugene,  prince."  That  is  exemplary 
Jaconicisml  First  name:  "Eugene."  And  then, 
"prince."  Is  that  the  rank  or  the  occupation:' 
Perhaps   it   is  both. 

The  Vienna  telephone-book  gives  the  subscribers 
both  by  name  and  by  number.  The  Paris  and  Berlin 
registers  lack  this  arrangement.  They  give  the 
subscribers  only  by  name.  As  regards  the  giving 
of  titles,  republican  France  and  monarchical  Ger- 
many arc  exactly  alike.  On  the  list  of  telephone 
Subscribe!  ill  men  are  equal  "1,998,  v.  Buelow, 
prime,  chancellor,  residence  \V.  8,  Wilhelm-strasse 
77."  Thus  curtly  and  compactly  is  the  highest 
official  in  the  German  Empire  put  down.  In  a 
single  respect  the  Berlin  telephone-book  is  still 
more  chary  than  the  Paris,  not  to  mention  the 
Vienna  one:  the  head  of  the  state  and  the  members 
of  his  family  are  not  named  at  all.  Tho  the 
Kaiser  frequently  makes  use  not  only  of  the  tele- 
graph but  of  the  telephone  (conversations  over  the 
telephone,  for  instance,  often  take  place  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress),  and  tho  telephone 
connections  are  everywhere  at  his  command,  he  is 
not  named  among  the  telephone  subscribers,  either 
personally  like  the  future  Emperor  of  Austria  or  im- 
personally like  the  President  of  France.  The 
Kaiser  can  not  be  "rung  up."  Only  various  ones 
of  his  court  and  other  officials  can  be.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  crown  prince  and  the  other 
sons  of  the  Kaiser.  The  Kaiser  and  his  family- 
have  a  telephone,  yet  they  are  not  in  the  telephone- 
book. 

But  not  only  the  high  ones  of  the  earth  make 
use  of  this  means  of  protection  against  "ringings- 
up";  many,  many  others  too,  persons  living  on  their 
income,  in  business,  'government  officials,  whole 
managements,  great  business  houses  prefer  to  dis- 
close their  telephone  connection  only  to  the  initiate, 
to  withhold  it,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  public. 
The  management  guards  the  secret  jealously.  Quite 
recently  it  has  been  again  imprest  upon  all  tele- 
phone officials  not  to  answer  questions  as  to  the 
number  of  unnamed  subscribers.  The  telephone  is 
a  democratic  contrivance  that  can  facilitate  direct 
intercourse  with  the  high  and  higbest  ones.  But 
it  also  can  be  aristocratically  managed,  for  princes 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  not.  Every  one,  if  he 
feels  so  inclined,  can  keep  off  the  "ringing-up" 
herd.  .  .  .  Before  the  telephone,  all  men  are  equal, 
but  only  all  men  who  are  willing  to  be  equal. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litekaky   Digest. 


Mrs.  Piper,  Medium. — The  accomplishments  of 
"Mrs.  Piper,  "perhaps  the  most  noted  spiritualistic 
medium  now  living,"  are  told  by  James  H.  Hyslop 
m  The  Sunday  Magazine.  It  was  quite  by  accident, 
we  are  informed,  that  she  discovered  her  unusual 
powers.  Having  occasion  some  years  ago  to  con- 
sult a  physician  about  some  peculiar  trouble,  he 
told  her,  after  examination,  that  she  was  "medium- 
istic"  and  undertook  to  develop  her.  His  success 
is  attested  by  the  accounts  of  Mrs.  Piper's  profes- 
sionid  career.  Part  of  Mr.  Hyslop's  narrative  is 
here  quoted 

Professor  James  of  Harvard  University,  a  leader 
jn  the  American  Society  of  Psychic  Research,  went 
witii  Mrs.  James  to  make  a  trial  of  the  case.  He 
gave  no  names,  and  tho  he  had  to  assume,  as  he 
says,  that  Mrs.  Piper  knew  who  he  was  from  his 
connection  with  the  society,  he  was  struck  with 
her  peculiar  familiarity  with  the  names  of  his 
family,  living  and  dead,  but  mostly  by  her  apparent 
knowledge  of  an  Italian  letter  which  he  had  received 
a  day  or  two  before  and  which  was  known  to  only- 
two  other  persons  in  this  country.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  set  about  some  caueful  experiments 
that    winter. 

llis  method  was  to  have  an  understanding  with 
Mrs.  Piper  that  he  would  send  certain  persons  of 
his  own  selection  to  her  unannounced  and  to  take 
account  of  the  residts  at  first  sittings,  where,  the 
names   of   sitters   not   being   known,    there   was   no 
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possibility  of  detective  fraud.  He  sent  some 
thirty  persons  to  Mrs.  Piper  in  that  way  during  that 
winter.  When  he  examined  their  reports  of  the 
results  at  first  sittings,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  due  to  chance,  but  indicated 
Mipi'niormal  knowledge.  He  so  reported  to  the 
American  society  in  the  Proceedings  of  1885.    .   .   . 

In  1889  Mrs.  Piper  was  taken  to  England  for 
further  experiments  out  of  her  own  environment. 
I  can  not  take  the  space  to  detail  the  methods  which 
were  used  to  exclude  the  right  to  accuse  Mrs.  Piper 
of  fraud;  but  when  men  like  Prof.  William 
James.  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Prof.  Charles 
Richet  accept  the  exclusion  of  the  known  methods 
of  fraud  in  such  phenomena  from  Mrs.  Piper's  case, 
the  public  must  consider  itself  uninformed  if  it  treats 
henomena  lightly. 

Mrs.  Piper  goes  into  what  we  call  a  trance.  In  this 
condition  of  unconsciousness  a  writing-pad  and 
pencil  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  hand  writes 
out  statements  which  purport  to  come  from  certain 
deceased  persons,  who  proceed  to  prove  their  per- 
sonal identity  to  those  who  may  be  experimenting 
with  her.  Their  names  and  incidents  in  their  past 
earthly  lives  are  thus  written  out,  tho  having 
previously  been  wholly  unknown  to  Mrs.  Piper. 
The  question  is  to  determine  the  source  of  this 
information.  Before  discussing  this  I  shall  give 
some  illustrations  of  what  occurs  under  the  circum- 
stances  described. 

I  take  first  an  experience  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson's. 
His  first  experiment  with  Mrs.  Piper  was  about 
two  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States;  so 
that  the  circumstances,  apart  from  the  proved  in- 
tegrity of  Mrs.  Piper,  render  it  extremely  improbable 
that  she  knew  anything  about  him,  especially  about 
such  incidents  as  I  have  to  quote  here.  The  result 
nf  the  first  sitting  Dr.  Hodgson  reported  as  follows: 

"Mother' living;  father  dead;  little  brother  dead; 
four  of  you  living  beside  mother."  Dr.  Hodgson 
says  thee  statements  were  true,  and  then  adds 
further  ]>ertinent  statements  made  through  Mrs. 
Piper  purporting  to  come  from  a  cousin.  I  quote 
the    record    verbatim: 

"Phinuit'  ('control')  mentioned  the  name  Fred. 
I  said  it  might  be  my  cousin.  'He  says  you  went  to 
school  together.  He  goes  on  jumping  frog,  and 
laughs.  Ho  says  he  used  to  get  the  better  of  you. 
He  had  convulsive  movements  before  his  death — 
struggles.  He  went  off  in  a  sort  of  spasm.  You 
were  not  there.' 

Dr.   Hodgson  then  appends  a  note: 

"My  cousin  Fred  far  excelled  any  other  person 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  game  of  leap  frog,  fly 
the  garter,  eti  He  took  very  long  Hying  jumps,  and, 
whenever  he  played,  the  game  was  lined  by  crowds 
hnates  to  wateli  him.  lie  injured  his 
spine  in  a  gymnasium  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  in 
1871,  and  was  carried  to  a  hospital,  where  he  lingered 
for  a  fortnight,  with  occasional  spasmodic  convul- 
sions, in  one  of  which  he  died." 


A  Woman  Who  Belled  a  Trust. — From  Platte 
Center,  Neb.,  com*  1  tory  to  the  Atlanta  Journal 
which  tells  of  the  life-work  of  an  intrepid  woman 
'trust-buster,"  Mrs.  Kate  Kehoe.  After  years  cf 
competition  with  the  Nebraska  Grain  Trust,  Mrs. 
Kehoe  was  -till  glorying  in  her  independence  when 
the  trust  was  forced  t<>  dissolve  by  the  Interstate 
Commerve  Commission,  and  in  the  proceedings  she 
was  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  against 
the  trust.  "She  is  on  deck  yet,"  we  are  told, 
"doing  a  business  of  not  less  than  $200,000  a  year." 
The  despatch  continues: 

But   she   had   a  hard   fight   of   it.      How   close   she 

was  pre  t  is  only  now  coming  to  lighv.     She  thanks 

the  loyalty  of  the  fa-mers  hereabout  for  the  victory. 

Mrs.   Kehoe  is  a  widow  who  has  lived  here  since 

Ib-r  husband  was  an  accomplished  business 

who  taught  her  his  work   before  he  died,   ami 

ntinued  it  with  SUI  1 

Bui  :,      .1     i)'. 1   allowed  to  conduct  her 

business    in    peace.      She    had    to    reckon    with    the 

1  -ka  Grain  Trust.      It  began   "picking"   on  her 

ten    years    ago.      She   was   warned    to    get   into   the 

The   feminine   in   her   made    her   determined 


A  BEAUTIFUL 
MINIATURE  CALENDAR 

will  be  given  to  every  reader  of  this 
magazine  who  sends  1 0  cents  for  a 
liberal  sample  bottle  (enough  for  three 
applications)  of 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

HAIR  TONIC 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

LILLIAN  RUSSELL,  the   beautiful  actress,  says: 

n  I  consider  ED. 
PINAUD'S  HAIR 
TONIC  extremely 
valuable.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to 
a  lady's  toilet  table, 
and  exceedingly  meri- 
torious in  preserving 
the  hair  and  causing 
it  to  retain  its  lustre." 

Send  Postal  to-day  &  ^f/s 

New  and  Practical  Book,  "Hair  and  Beauty  Culture." 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  88,  Ed.  Pinaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


•EDUCATIONAL! 


NURSE 


By  our  course  of  training  In  your  own 
home     We  can  equip  women  of  average 
nl.illt\,    whether    practical    nurses    or 
beginners,    to    earn    $10.00  to    IpSS.OO 
a  week.    A  graduate   writes  : 
"1   have   found  the   eoiirse   intensely  practical, 
helpful  and    easily  comprehended.    1  huie  ac- 
quired confidence    in    myself   for  I   ha- e  been 
taught    how     to    nurse    to  the   satisfaction   of 
physicians    and    patients.     I   receive  $3.00  a 
day  and  um  busy  all  the  time." 
Endorsements  by    thousands  of  nurses 
and  physicians.     Write  for  explanatory 
"  Blue  Book"  and  storleB  of  four  score 
I  l, u hi  u ii. ,n ii  Nurses. 


SPANPBERGS 

PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 

Self-Taught 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF 


Plain,     easily    under- 
stood volume  for  ALL 

Til  II  f  UT  wno  lmvl'  not  nB<1  tne 

•  BUUn  I  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing this  subject  thoroughly,  or  who 

have  forgotten  what  they  once 
learned.  287  paces.  Requires  no 
teacher.  Send  60c.  (stamps  accepted) 
for  this  great  book,  in  cloth. 

trillion  tie  I  live.  Sl.oo. 
GEO.  A.  ZELLKK  BOOK   CO.    , 
81  S.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Est.  1870. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Kiflli  Avenue,  Mew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools,    IV  M.  O.  PIIATT,  Mgr. 


i»iii  Books  nnrl  Magazine*  nought  and  sold 

ammu'an  .Makc/.ink  Exchanok,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


All  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  $65. 

Mont  of  these  mac  nines  Lav  been 
only  slightly  used  —  are  good  as 
new.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writing 
us.  We  will  give  you  the  he,' 
typewriter  hurguiiis  that  can  foe- 
offered.    Add  reus 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 

6tb  and  Ollvt-  St».,       St.  l.ouU,  Ho. 


Readers  of  Tin;  Lit*:  .Aitv  DIGEST  are  asked  to  mention  tr.e  pubucauon  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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not  to.  Warnings  given  by  agents  and  in  letters 
were  ignored,  and  then  she  found  she  could  not  get 
cars  when  she  wanted  them  from  the  Union  Pacific. 
However,  the  freight  department  of  that  road  heard 
from  her  so  persistently  that  she  was  able  to  get 
some  cars,  enough  to  keep  her  business  going,  altho 
it  galled  her  to  see  her  trust  competitor  across  the 
tracks  apparently   getting  cars   without   difficulty. 

The  next  move  of  the  trust  was  to  bid  up  the 
grain  at  her  depot,  offering  about  one  cent  higher 
than  the  Omaha  prices,  which  were  the  ones  that 
prevailed.  Mrs.  Kehoe  was  compelled  to  have 
the  quotations  wired  to  her  several  times  a  day  to 
keep  tab  on  the  market,  but  this  did  not  enable 
her  to  bid  ruinous  prices  for  grain. 

For  <  jiii t e  a  while  she  simply  existed  by  buying 
what  grain  she  could  and  selling  it  to  brokers  at 
points  as  remote  as  Men  phis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas 
City. 

The  fact  that  she  still  clung  to  the  business  made 
the  trust  desperate,  and  she  was  again  besought  to 
•enter   the   combination. 

The  fight  had  been  going  on  for  over  two  years 
when  what  looked  like  a  knockout  blow  for  the 
gritty  widow  came.  A  fire  destroyed  her  storage- 
houses  with  their  contents  of  grain.  What  caused 
'this  fire  is  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

Mrs.  Kehoe's  answer  to  this  disaster  was  char- 
acteristic. In  a  few  days  the  carpenters  were  put- 
ting up  the  framework  of  a  new  elevator.  She 
redoubled  her  attention  to  business,  buying  early  and 
late  and  making  prompt  settlements  with  the  farmers 
and  giving  them  a  square  deal  all  around. 

For  their  part  they  gave  her  all  support  possible. 
They  began  to  make  it  a  point  to  help  her  down  the 
trust.  Year  in  and  year  out  she  kept  up  the  fight, 
sometimes  even  losing  money  and  drawing  upon 
her  implement  business  to  bolster  up  her  grain 
trade.  In  its  arrogance  the  trust  aroused  resent- 
ment all  over  the  State  and  a  great  exposure  of  it 
was  made  by  former  agents. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

The  Usual  Program. — "Yaas,  de  beauty  an' 
chivalry  ob  Smoketown  mingled  in  the  ballroom." 

"Mingled,   yo'   say?" 

"Mingled,  'till  'bout  'leven  o'clock.  Den  dey 
mixt." — Houston   Chronicle. 


Cold  Comfort. — Visitor  to  the  West  Indies 
'(who  has  been  warned  against  bathing  in  the  river 
because  of  alligators,  but  has  been  told  by  the  boat 
man  that  there  are  none  at  the  river's  mouth) — "By 
Jove,  this  is  Tipping!  But,  I  say,  how  do  you  know 
there  are  no  alligators  here?" 

Boatman — "Well,  you  see,  sah,   de  alligator  am 
so  turr'ble  feared  ob  de  shark!" — Punch. 


Courteous  to  the  Last. — "Yes,"  said  the  warden, 
"he  was  the  coolest  and  most  thoughtful  convict  who 
■ever  broke  jail." 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  the  visitor. 

"Yes,  he  left  behind  him  a  note  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  beginning:  'I  hope  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  liberty  I'm  taking.'  " — Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 


An  Expert. — "I  need  a  man  for  the  information 
bureau.  He  must  be  one  who  can  answer  every 
question,  even  the  most  unexpected,  without 
losing  his  head." 

"I'm  just  the  man  you  want.  I  am  the  father  of 
.eight  children." — Le  Rire. 


Society   Fiction 

Chapter 

I. 

Patrimony, 

Chapter 

II. 

Matrimony 

Chapter 

III. 

Acrimony. 

Chapter 

IV. 

Alimony. 

— Puck. 


TheTroubleless  Auto -Tire 


(  The  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto -Tire  is  p 

15%  Larger 

Than    the    Ordinary 


EVERYONE  knows 
that  the  larger  the 
tire  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  car,  the  less 
trouble  that  tire  gives. 

The 

Goodyear 

Detachable" 

is  Never  in  Trouble 

Kvery  size  of  the  Goodyear  Detachable  is  over-size.  ^^  A  "four-inch"  Goodyear  De- 
tachable is  actually  15%  larger  than  any  other  4-in.  auto-tire  on  the  market.  All  other  sizes 
in  proportion.  That  means  that,  if  your  car  is  over  catalogue  weight,  or  if  you  want  to  add  heavy 
accessories  to  the  car,  the  Goodyear  Detachable  will  carry  it,  without  trouble— without  tire- 
strain,  without  puncture,  without  sand-blisters,  without  any  of  the  hundred-and-one  evils  an 
overloaded  tire  develops.  Running:  an  overweight  car  on  an  undersize  tire  is  like  using  a  garden 
hose  on  a  fire-pressure  hydrant.  It  may  not  break  at  once,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  give  out  in 
weeks,  where  if  not  overstrained,  it  would  last  YEARS.  In  the  tire's  case,  it's  because  the  over- 
weight causes  over-wear,  over-heating  and  consequent  quick  disintegration. 

You  Won't  Overload  the  Goodyear  Detachable  &EB^^OTtaTfti^&£5 

larger  in  diameter  than  specified,  and  that  one  fact  saves  99  per  cent  trouble.  The  Goodyear  Detachable 
has  other  virtues— guaranteed  not  to  rim-cut,  for  instance.  Our  book  "How  to  Select  an  Auto-Tire."  telle 
all  about  them  all.    Write  for  it. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO ,      Liberty  Street,  AKRON  OHIO. 

w-y  m  Boston,  2G1  Dartmouth  St.;    New  York,  cor.  Sixty-fourth  St.  and  Broad  *rar;    Chicajo,  82-84  Mich  inn  Are.;    Cincinnati.  317  E. 

Branches:  Fifth  St.;  St.  Louie,  712-714  MoreanSt.;  Lot  An?elea,  0.i2  S.  Main  St. ;  San  Fimnciaeo,  Geo.  P.  Moo»  &  Co.,  721  Gulden  6»t»  An.; 
Buffalo,  719  Main  8t ;   Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St.;  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave. 


Automobile  Owners,  Keep  Up  To  Date 

IF  you  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  motor  topics,  and  gain 
many  practical  hints  of  value  in  everyday  automobile  opera- 
tion, you  should  subscribe  to  THE  MOTOR  CAR.     It  is 
published  monthly  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  people  who  ride 
for  pleasure,  and  every  number  is  worth  the  yearly  subscription 
price  to  any  motor  enthusiast. 

Subscription  price  J?i.oo  per  year.  Single  copies  ioc.  THE 
MOTOR  CAR  may  be  ordered  through  any  news  dealer. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  us  One  -Dollar  now  for  a  year's 
subscription  and  we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  gasoline 
tester  in  a  neat  pocket  case.  Will  tell  you  every  time  whether 
or  not  you  are  getting  the  right  kind  of  fuel. 

Send  us  your  subscription  now — and  subscribe  for  your 
friends  at  the  same  time. 


W.  G.  PIERSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 


-TheV. 


108  Fulton  Street 


M 


New  York 


ISIBLE 

Engagement 


On  The 
Underwood 

Miss  Fritz  Won 
The  Speed  Championship 

(stND   FOR  PARTICULARS) 

The 
Dependable  ,Durable,Beaut;ful 

"Visible" 

Demand  Exceeds  Supply 
All  The  Time 

WHY? 


Guaranteed  by 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

NEW  YORK  and  ANYWHERE 


r-{re&cten& 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 


..  be  pi 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Rest  f  u  1  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send '/or  desert f: 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO.. 
180  Fullon  St.,  New  York 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

4\'i>  have   '25  Kinds   of    Instruments    to    ft  nihil    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalociie. 
Win.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,   IU  8.  nth  >t.,  IMi.lndelpbla. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

150c  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  tor   C.italocue. 
lUUI  II  OF  UIlTBBiTl  tUYEL,  l'J  trinity  flarf,  Boston.  Sass, 


Readers  of  THE  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Lunch  is  a  troublesome  matter  with  the  busy 
business  man.  Eating  at  a  crowded  restaurant 
wastes  time,  creates  illhumor,  and  sends  you  back 
to  work  unsettled  for  the  tasks  of  the  afternoon. 
The  brain,  dull  because  its  blood  supply  has  been 
called  to  the  sto.nac  i  by  heavy  food,  refuses  to 
work. 

Should  you  try  to  avoid  the  restaurant  nuisance 
by  bringing  your  lunch,  you  are  no  better  off. 
Cold  food  is  seldom  good  food.  _  Lacking  appe- 
tisers to  stimulate  the  digestive  juices,  it  makes 
double  work  for  the  stomach. 

Avoid  the  bother  of  lunch.  Eat  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  (more  if  desired.) 

Horlick's  fluted  l\\\\ 
Lane!)  Tablets 

You  save  time,  money,  bother,  and  give  the 
stomach  a  new  lease  on  life.  This  partially 
pre-digested  lunch  does  not  tax  digestion.  The 
brain,  bright  and  alert,  not  robbed  of  its  blood 
supply,  turns  off  the  afternoon  work  as  fast  as  the 
morning.  The  satisfaction  of  tasks  well  done,  and 
the  keen  appetite  for  the  evening  meal,  sets  you  at 
ease  with  yourself. 

SPECIAL-    FREE  OFFER 

Readers  of  the  Literary  Digest,  who  will  send  us  the 
attached  coupon,  will  receive,  free  and  prepaid,  Hor- 
lick's Special  Vest  Pocket  Lunch  Case.  This  attractive 
and  handy  little  box  will  he  tilled  with  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  Lunch  Tablets,  which  are  the  famous  HOR- 
LICK'S MALTED  MILK,  pressed  into  lozenges  and 
flavored  with  chocolate  or  vanilla.  Try  these  Tablets 
for  lunch  the  dav  received,  and  again  the  following  day. 
The  result  will  lead  the  reasoning  man,  who  wishes  to 
save  time,  his  digestion,  and  increase  his  thinking 
capacity,  straight  to  the  druggist  for  more  tablets. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  T3IS  COUPON 

Horlick  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  Horlick's  Special  Vest 
Pocket  Lunch  Case,  including  a  supplv  of  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk  Tablets. 

Name 

City 

State 
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BED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light  Blankets  and 
thick  quilts  should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  Thf  weight 
<*  depressing,  retains  perspiration,  cnupes  nightmare  anil  i*un- 
i.ealthy.  i*m>or  Blankets*  ;  re  warmer  than  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  ten  onncn  each.  Made  ol  strong  sterilized 
paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip.  Cost  less  1h:m  washing  bli  n- 
lej  nre  ;,  n  application    "I   A    Wf'll-kllOn  II  8cl- 

•  nillii'  I'i-I  iici  pli'.   Worn  between  rheetandtopcover 
I' It  UK  H:t.o«l  A  IMfZFX,   FO  R   Cincinnati, or  we 

wai   -en.l   two  full    size  lor   sample.   pofltpnid,    lor  (M.00       Also 

make  the  furious   I'tiiio r   IHsipi-ra   lhal   Appeal  to 
the  mot  her  oft  ho  ha  lie  t"  be  worn  inside  the  regular 

diaper  ami  defttmyed  when    soiled.       "•'<   Centa  Per   100  F.  O.  B., 
III.  or  wjl  mail  50,    po*t~»itlid,  for  $1.00.        II    skeptical 
aend  lOrts    m  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
T>ept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A   MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Drowning  Man-"  Here!  Ihre!" 
Passerby—"  Thanks  but  I  have  an  umbrella.'' 


- 1  Ik. 


He  Worked  Like  a  Trojan   for    Them,   Too. — 

"Wonder  who  was  the  first  woman  to  get  her  gowns 
from  Paris  ?  " 

"Helen  of  Troy,  no  doubt." — Boston   Transcript. 


Still  a  Mystery. — "Am!  what  is  your  new  little 

tier's  name?" 
"They  haven't  found  mil   yet.' ' — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


The  Optimistic  Poet.  It's  snowing  this  after- 
noon. I  am  glad  of  it  ;  science  says  that  when  snow 
is  falling  the  atmosphere  is  warmer.  And  it  doesn't 
take  so  much  coal.  ...  I  see  by  my  literary  journal 
that  a  new  magazine  is  to  be  launched  the  first  of  the 
month.  I  will  have  some  wares  on  the  ground 
early.  .  .  .  My  literary  helper  also  says  that  Mc- 
Clunsey  does  not  want  any  more  poetry.  How 
fortunate  I  am;  this  will  save  at  least  a  stamp 
book.  .  .  .  The  Right  of  Way  Magazine  has  a  new 
rejection  slip.  I  never  did  like  the  color  of  the  old 
one.  .  .  .  My  little  darling  brain-child  got  home 
a  day  earlier  than  I  expected  it.  Seems  cheery  with 
the  little  wanderer  here.  .  .  .  Life  is  worth  while 
now.  If  the  proposed  manuscript  lull  for  lower 
rates  passes  the  House  and  Senate  this  winter,  I 
can  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes  ami  a  $2  derby  next 
spring.  ...  I  hear  the  postman  coming.  I  must 
go  downstairs  now.   .   .  ."     Puck. 


Think    This   Over. 

Of    troubles    connubial,     jars     and     divorce, 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  fruitfullest  source — 
A  man  falls  in  love  with  a  dimple  or  curl, 
Then  foolishly  marries  the  entire  girl. 

— Boston   Transcript. 


Merely  Sounded  Generous. — "And  what  were 
the  provisions  of  your  uncle's  will?" 

"That  I  should  have  all  he  left  after  the  payment 
of  his  just  debts." 

"Ah!  verv  good  of  the  old  man,  wasn't  it?  What 
did  he  leave?" 

"Jusl    debts." — Ju.ly. 


Heavens! — "Is  Mike  Clancy  here?"  asked  the 
visitor  at  the  quarry,  just  after  the  premature 
exploi  i<  ■" 

"No,  sor,"  replied  Costigan;    "he's  gone." 

"  For  good? " 

"Well,  sor,  he  wint  in  that  direction." — Tit-Bits. 


The   Only   Attraction.-   "Is    your   husband  go- 
ing with  you  to  the  concert?" 

"Oh  no'     He's  not  interested  in  hats  and  frocks." 
Mi  ggendorfer  Blaetter. 


I  put  Macbeth  on  my  lamp- 
chimneys  as  I  am  satisfied  to 
be  known  as  the  maker  of  the 
only  good  lamp-chimney. 

There  are  other  lamp- 
chimneys,  but  their  makers 
fail  to  own  them.  It's  no 
wonder. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a  lamp,  and  it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


BIG  MONEY 

IN 

Poultry 

There   is   big   money    in 
poultry  raising  when  you 
are  working  along  right 
lines:  when  you  have  effi- 
cient hatchers  and  brood- 
ers   that    will     rear    the 
chicks;  when  you  are  guid- 
ed by  the  advice  of  one  who 
knows,  and  is  most  success- 
ful in  his  own  poultry  work. 

With  my  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers we  hatched  and  raised  over  20,000 
chickens  the  past  season  at  the  Model 
Farm.  The  Model  Incubators  are  world- 
beaters  as  hatchers,  and  the  Model 
Colony  Brooder  raised  as  high  as  98  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  hatched.  Their  use  en- 
abled the  Model  Farm  to  raise  a  larger 
number  of  chickens  than  has  ever  been 
raised  on  one  farm  in  a  season.  Write  for 
catalog  of  Model  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  at  the 
Model  Farm. 

Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  mark- 
et quotations  week  by  week  averaged  for 
three  years.  It  shows  when  a  chick 
hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could  be 
marketed  as  a  broiler  or  a  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit  it  would  make. 
It  also  tells  of  the  profits  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  how  best  to  secure  them.  Write 
me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
369     Henry  St.  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


% 


The  Modern 
Toilet  Paper 

The  new,  soft,  strong  toilet 
tissue,  madeperfectly  anti- 
septic by  being  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  Canada 
Balsam.  In  rollsandsheets. 

Balsam  Sanitissue 

comes  wrapped  in  parchment,  in  sealed  car- 
tons.    Price  JOc,  15c,  'Z?>c. 

25  sheets  free.  $1  worth  sent  prepaid  any- 
where. For  S2  we  will  send  with  the  paper 
an  S.  P.  Co.  oxidized  copper  cabinet. 

VTe  have  a  special  proposition  for  office  building* 
and  public  places,  saving  from  '20  to  40  per  cent. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO., 
303  Glenwood  Ave.,  X'biladelphia 


"BUILDERS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL" 

By    H.    L.    FINER 

The  author  reveals  in  graceful  English  a  new  and 
beautiful  philosophy  the  conformity  of  the  physical 
features  to  the  spiritual  nature.  It  is  a  highly  elevat- 
ing book.  i2mo.,  cloth,  303  pages.  Price  J'5»;  by 
mail  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co-npa-iy,  Publishers,   New  York 
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Footing  It  Up. — William  R.  Hearst  says  that  it 
cost  him  for  his  campaign  for  the  governorship 
$256,370.  The  following  simple  addition  of  the 
figures  he  gives  explains  the  result : 


2 

5 
6 

3 

7 
o 

23 


-Brooklyn  Eagle. 


More  Obedient  than  Most  Patients. — Watch- 
man (to  thief  in  an  iron  foundry) — "Here,  you, 
what  are  you  stealing  those  things  for?" 

Thief — "Why,  the  doctor  told  me  I  must  take  a 
lot  of  iron." — Morgen  Journal. 


Fiction  Stranger  than  Truth. — A  magazine 
editor  was  talking  about  W.  W.  Jacobs,  the  famous 
humorist. 

"I  went  abroad  this  summer,"  he  said,  "to  try 
and  get  Mr.  Jacobs  to  write  for  me;  but  I  found 
that  he  had  all  he  could  do  for  six  or  seven  years  to 
come 

"He  is  a  quiet,  modest  chap.  When  I  praised 
his  wonderful  skill  in  the  writing  of  short  stories, 
he  said  that  it  was  only  their  surprizes  that  made 
his  stories  take. 

"Then  to  illustrate  what  he  meant,  he  told  me  a 
story  wherein  the  surprizes  came  fast  and  furious. 

"He  said  that  a  lawyer,  defending  a  man  accused 
of  housebreaking,  spoke  like  this: 

"  'Your  Honor,  I  submit  that  my  client  did  not 
break  into  the  house  at  all.  He  found  the  parlor 
window  open  and  merely  inserted  his  right  arm  and 
removed  a  few  trilling  articles.  Now,  my  client's 
arm  is  not  himself,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can 
punish  the  whole  individual  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted by  only  one  of  his  limbs.' 

"  'That  argument,'  said  the  judge,  'is  very  well 
put.  Following  it  logically,  I  sentence  the  de- 
fendant's arm  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  He 
can  accompany  it  or  not,  as  he  chooses.' 

"The  defendant  smiled,  and  with  his  lawyer's 
assistance  unscrewed  his  cork  arm  and,  leaving  it  in 
the  dock,  walked  out." — Detroit   Free  Press. 


Treatment  for  the  Eyes. — "You  told  me  your 
husband  had  large  fine  eyes.      I  didn't  notice  it." 

"Wait  a  minute  or  two,  till  the  milliner  comes 
along  with  my  new  hat  and  the  bill." — Mcggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Why  Should  They? — Mistress — "Babette,  when 
I  was  driving  in  the  park  the  other  day  I  saw  a  nurse 
allow  a  policeman  to  kiss  a  child.  I  hope  you  never 
allow  such  a  thing." 

Babette — "Non,  madam;  no  polizeman  would 
think  of  keesing  ze  child  ven  I  vas  zere." — Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

January  n. — The  steamer  Ponce,  eleven  days 
overdue,  is  towed  into  Hamilton,   Bermuda. 

January  12. — King  Alfonso  authorizes  the  opening 
of  a  Protestant  chapel  at  the  Spanish  Cunt 
for  the  use  of  the  Queen's  mother. 

Terrorist  leaders  in  St.  Petersburg  kill  four  and 
wound  three  of  a  detachment  of  twenty  police 
who  attempt  to  search  a  house. 

January  1.5  Pius  X.  tells  students  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  in  Rome  that  the  church  war  m 
Prance  is  one  between    "the  clergy  and  hell  " 

January  14. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made 
in  the  French  Senate  to  stop  the  government 
subventions  to  the  four  national  theaters  in 
Paris. 

January    15. — Kingston,    the  capital   of  Jamaica, 

is  devastated  by  an   earthquake,   followed   by 

fire.      Loss  of  life  and   property  is  tremendous. 

Russian     Finance    Minister     Kokovsoff    declares 


Just  a  little  on 

CHEESE 

is  delicious.  It  adds 
zest  to  Welsh  Rarebit, 
Macaroni  with  cheese, 
Cheese  Toast  and  all 
Chafing  DishCooking. 


Perrins' 


Sauce 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  gives  relish  to  an  otherwise  insipid  dish. 

Beware  Ol  Imitations.  John  Duncans'  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


"Hello,  Central!" 


"  Hello !  "  "I  have  a  crick  in  my  back, 
caught  from  a  draught  from  some  door 
or  window  that  somebody  has  left  open. 
You  know  everything,  or  ought  to;  you 
hear  enough.     What  can  I  do  ? " 

"Do?     Go  to  the  nearest  drug  store 
and  get  an 

Al  frock's 

PLASTER 

Absolutely  the  best  remedy  in  the  world 
for  everything  of  the  kind.  Put  it  right 
on  the  back  where  the  pain  is,  and  in  a 

very  little  while  you  will  find  relief.     Let  it  stay  a  while  and  you  will  be 

cured."     "  Thank  you.     Good-bye." 

REMEMBER — Allcock's  are   the   original  and  genuine   porous   plasters — The  Standard  External  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'S   CORN   PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK'S  BUNION  PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

^The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net:  Indexed,  6  cents  extra. 
Phuk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and    Lon 


^TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  In  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  everv  State  in  the  United  States.  Bv 
Hroo  Hirsii.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNK  4  WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


"SULTAN"  RUG  FASTENERS 

SAA  E  \OU  from  falling,  slipping  or  tripping;  keep  your  rugs  flat  and  straight:  preserve  their 
wearing  qualities,  and  make  them  easier  to  sweep.  They  do  not  show  w litre  fastened,  nor  mar 
the  finest  polished  floor.  Readily  applied  ;  easily  fastened  and  unfastened.  75c,  a  dozen  ; 
sample  set  of  four  fasteners,  "Joe.,  sent  direct  postpaid.  Illustrated  booklet,  and  names  of  over 
900  dealers  who  sell  Sultan  Rug  Fasteners,  sent  free  on  request. 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE.      TRY  THEM! 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

I  carry  the  largest  assortment  of  high-grade  Oriental  Rugs  in  this  country.  If  you  wish  to  purchase  Rugs,  write 
me  your  wants,  and  I  will  send  them  to  you  on  approval,  that  you  may  compare  their  superiority  and  reasonable 
prices.     I  have  no  branch  stores  or  connection  with  Oriental  Rug  Dealer   in  any  city. 

All  the  Oriental  Rugs  in  the  "  WALDORF-ASTORIA  "  are  purchased  from  me. 


SAMUEL  B.  DONCHIAN, 


71  PEARL  STREET.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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•'Especially  the 

Buffalo  Lithia 
Water  v^l- 

For  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Renal  Cal- 
culi, Gout,  Rheumatism  and  All  Diseases 
Dependent  Upon  a  Urfc  Acid  Diathesis. 


Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.t  M.  R.  C.  P.,  London,  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  his  "Hand-Book  of  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  "in  the  citation  of  remedies  under  the  head  of « 'Chronic 
Bright's  Disease,"  says:  "Min-  Oif-im.,**  I  vmmMmm  tifa'pro  of  virSJnia» 
eral    waters,    especially    the  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WAFER  has   many 

♦'Albuminuria,'' he  says:      BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER    ommendei'' 

George  Halsted  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D., of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  22,  1896,  says? 
"There  is  no  remedy  as  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and 
Bright's  Disease,  whether  Rl|irEAIf|  I  ITHIA  WATT??     sPrinS  No.  2. 

acute  or  chronic,  as  UVIMIHI  ItllluJl  flnl  EK  9  accompanied  by 
a  milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy,  where  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late 
as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed, 
the  albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guar- 
antee against  puerperal  convulsions." 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  :  "I  have 
often  pre-  piirrni  r\  I  ifUIH  li/ATFD  iQ  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  condi- 
scribed  DUIrilLU  LI  lfll/i  TIM  Lit  t ions  ami  in  Renal  Calculi,  ac- 
companied by  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results-  In 
Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is  especially  efficacious." 

Medical  testimonv  which  defies  all  imputation  or  question  mailed  to  any  address. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  i^^y^2S£ 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA, 


Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
bout  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
telligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

I  Illustrated)  *-*  * 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

I        v    •  ig-»  a  Younf  Man  Should  Hrtve. 
Knowledge  a  ^ *  hi    nd  Should  Have. 

Knowle  Ige  a  Kathnr  Should  H 

Know  I*-  :g,»-  a  Father  Sho  ild  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Foung  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Sho,.!.,    H    .-. 
Kith    Cloth    Rinding,    Full     Cold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


DoYouWearaWIG? 

Try    KING'S 


Easily  Adjusted. 
Holds  it  Fast. 
No     Displacement. 
Perspiration  Proof. 
Feels  Comfortable. 

KING'S 
"HOLD-FAST" 

OM     F     O     R     T        enough    for    a    year 
1T1     *       v/     1X       *  sent  on  receipt  of  50c. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for    sample. 
KING'S  HOLDFAST  CO.,  H-D- Young  Bldg.,  Troy  N.Y. 


"HOLD-FAST" 
The    LATEST 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Datiu  H.  Wheki.er.  D.D.,  LL.L 

Fnnk  A  Wagnalls  Company 


A     series    of     de- 
lightful Essays  by 
Clotb,8100.  Paper,  25  cts 

New  1'ork 


JUST  READY! 


IN 


LONDON    TOWN 

Another  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  breezy  books  full  of 
delightful  episodes  with  the  real  Johnny  Bull  on 
his  own  door-step.  Smith  knows  how  to  introduce 
you  to  "iill  the  men  of  the  town,"  whether  they 
are  at  home,  in  a  hovel  or  palaee,  noon-day  or  mid- 
night.   Brim   full   of  news,   illustrations,   laughs. 

Get  it  to-day— $1.50  Net 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


'Some  live^ 


like* 

noes 


'the  more  wom^^y-the  brighfer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLip 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 
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that  the  deficit  for   1907  will  probably  be  cov- 
ered by  an  internal  loan  of  $70,000,000. 

January  16. — The  election  of  President  Figueroa 
of  the  Republic  of   Salvador  is  announced. 

Count  Nicholas  Tolstoy  is  burned  to  death  in 
his  residence  near  Moscow  while  trying  to 
save  imperial   funds  in  his   care. 

Smallpox  is  reported  from  the  famine-stricken 
districts   of   China. 

Jamiary  17. — Estimates  of  the  loss  of  life  at  Kings- 
ton now  run  as  high  as  t  ,000  and  over.  Prop- 
erty loss  is  variously  estimated  up  to  825,000,000. 

Peace  negotiations  are  broken  off  in  German 
Southwestern  Africa,  and  fighting  with  the 
revolted  natives  continues. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

January  n. — Senate:     Senator  Hopkins  in  a  long 
speech  defends  Senator  Reed   Smoot. 
The  General  Service  Pension  bill  is  passed. 

January    12. — Senate:     The    President's    message 
urging  that  steps  be  taken  regarding  the  Salton 
Sea  is  read. 
Mr.     Tillman    and    Mr.     Patterson     discuss    the 
Brownsville  affair. 

January  14. — Senate:  In  a  second  message  on  the 
Brownsville  affair  President  Roosevelt  defends 
his  dismissal  of  the  negro  troops  from  the 
army,  but  revokes,  as  being  beyond  his  con- 
stitutional power,  that  part  of  the  order  which 
bars  the  discharged  men  from  civil  employment 
under  the  Government. 

House:  A  bill  to  prohibit  unnecessary  whistling 
of  vessels  in  harbors  is  passed,  and  the  Forti- 
fications Appropriation  Bill  is  considered. 

January  15. — Senate:  Mr.  Spooner  defends  the 
President's  action  in  the  Brownsville  matter, 
and  criticizes  Mr.  Tillman  for  his  attacks  on 
the  President. 
Senate:  The  nominations  of  G.  B.  Cortelyou  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  James  R.  Gar- 
field to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  George 
Von  L.  Meyer  to  be  Postmaster-General,  and 
Herbert  Knox  Smith  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  are  confirmed. 

January  16. — House:  The  Fortifications  Appro- 
priation  Bill  is  passed. 

January  17 — House:  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  the  supply-ship  Celtic  with  relief 
for  the  people  of  Jamaica  is' passed. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

January  n. — Secretary  Straus  issues  an  order 
doing  away  with  customs  examinations  for 
representatives  of  foreign  governments. 

January  12. — The  three-cent  street-carfare  goes 
into  effect  in  Cleveland. 
President  Roosevelt  asks  Congress  to  take  steps 
to  close  the  break  in  the  Colorado  River  and 
save  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  California,  from 
destruction. 
Oliver  and  Bangs,  contractors,  of  New  York, 
submit  the  lowest  bid  for  the  digging  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

January  13. — A  bulletin  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  anil  Labor  shows  that  the  value 
of  manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
States  last  year  was  over  $700,000,000. 
The  Foreign  Missions  Board  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  at  a  conference  in  Philadelphia 
agrees  to  forward  an  appeal  for  the  people  ol 
the  Kongo  to  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  King  Edward  of  Great . 
Britain. 

January  14. — A  second  message  on  the  Browns- 
ville affair  is  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  indictments  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies and  chief  officers,  are  returned  by  an 
Ohio  grand  jury. 

The  first  national  convention  for  the  extension 
of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  con- 
venes at  Washington. 

J.  J.  Hill,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Johnson  of 
Minnesota,  reviews  the  railroad- traffic  problem 
and  estimates  that  it  will  cost  the  various  roads 
$5,500,000,000  and  five  years'  time  to  provide 
proper   facilities. 

January  15. — W.  S.  Clifford,  member  of  the  New- 
York  Board  of  Aldermen,  is  arresed  on  a 
charge  of  receiving  a  bribe  of  $6,000  in  return 
for  which  he  was  to  influence  members  of  the 
board  in  the  election  of  a  recorder. 

January  16. — Ten  silver  and  eight  bronze  medals 
and  $9,210  in  cash  are  awarded  at  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission   in   Pittsburg. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  in  session  at 
Washington,  places  itself  on  record  against  tar- 
iff  revision. 

January  17.— President  Roosevelt  urges  the  build- 
ing of  two  first-class,  heavily  armed  battle- 
ships of  the  Dreadnought  type. 
The  Ohio-River  flood  reaches  the  highest  stage 
for  many  years  Traffic  is  abandoned  and 
thousands  of  people  are  rendered  homeless. 
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THE  JEXICOGRAPKERS 
^   gASYQfAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  qneBtions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

VST'The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"J.  W.  S.,"  Shreveport.La.— "(1)  What  is  the  ori- 
gin and  meaning  of  the  three  balls  used  as  a  sign  by 
pawnbrokers'  (2)  What  is  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  term  high  noon,  and  to  what  hour  of  t.e  day 
does  it  refer?" 

(1)  The  three  balls,  sometimes  called  also  the 
golden  balls,  were  originally  the  arms  of  the  Medici 
fami'y  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Lombards,  being 
widely  known  as  money-lenders,  their  coat  of  arms 
was  adopted  as  a  trading  sign  by  persons  who  lent 
money  on  interest  or  on  the  security  of  personal 
property.  (2)  The  term  high  noon  means  exactly 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
idea  that  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  the  sun  is  high 
in  the  heavens. 

"Frank,"  Lancaster,  N.  Y. — The  distinctions  be- 
tween the  phrases  "in  the  street"  and  "on  the 
street"  are  invariably  wire-drawn.  Both  forms  are 
permissible  and  may  be  modified  according  to  cir- 
■  cumstances.  We  speak  of  the  building  on  Broad- 
way, and  say  our  friend  lives  in  Twenty-sixth  Street. 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  protested  vainly  against  the 
use  of  on  Broadway.  "As  well,"  said  he,  "say  Our 
Father,  who  art  on  Heaven." 

"H.  B,"  North  Adams.  Mass. — (1)  The  name 
"Sheila,"  the  heroine  in  William  Black's  "A  Prin- 
cess of  Thule,"  is  correctly  pronounced  shee'la  (a  as 
in  sofa).  (2)  The  name  "Volande,"  the  heroine  in 
Black's  novel  of  the  same  name,  is  pronounced  yo"- 
land'  (0  as  in  no  and  a  as  in  arm)  or  yo"lan-de'  (a 
as  in  at  and  e  as  in  they).  (3)  The  word  huma, 
designating  a  fabulous  bird  of  the  East  which  is  said 
to  be  a  restless  wanderer,  is  pronounced  hu'ma  (u 
as  in  rule  and  a  as  in  sofa). 

"M.  J.  H.,"  Manhattan. — "Ami  correct  in  writing 
'St.  James's  St.,  London,'  without  an  's'  after  the 
apostrophe?  I  have  been  told  I  am  absolutely 
wrong  if  I  do  so." 

In  England,  usage  sanctions  the  use  of  an  addi- 
tional "s"  after  the  apostrophe,  thus,  "St.  James's." 
There  the  rule  that  monosyllabic  nouns  ending 
with  a  sibilant  sound  add  the  apostrophe  and  s 
except  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
sibilant  sound  is  disregarded  in  practise.  The 
English  write  "St.  James's  Square, "  "St.  James's 
Street,"  and  "St.  James's-  Road,"  violating  the 
rule.  In  the  United  States  the  rule  is  observed  and 
the  "s"  is  dropt. 

"D.  M  L.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  bounty  and  a  subsidy  '  Arc  boun- 
ties constitutional  ?  " 

In  political  economy  a  bounty  is  a  grant  from  a 
ernment  or  state  for.  (1)  the  encouragement  of 
a  trade,  industry,  or  profession;  (2)  for  killing  harm- 
ful animals  or  beasts  of  prey;  (3)  to  induce  en- 
listment m  the  army  or  navy.  A  subsidy  is:  (1) 
pecuniary  aid  directly  granted  by  a  government 
to  an  individual  or  commercial  enterprise  deemed 
productive  of  public  benefit ;  (2)  money  furnished  by 
one  nation  to  another  to  aid  it  in  carrying  on  a 
war  against  a  third.  As  long  as  bounties  are  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  a  state  and  in  har- 
mony with  its  laws  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
.are  constitutional. 


Through 
The  Storm 

the  lighthouse  shines.    During  the  year  1906, 
while  subjected    to  criticism   just  and  unjust,  the 
M  utual  Life  paid  for  death  claims  and  endowments  over 
26  million  dollars.    After  the  storm  the  lighthouse  stands. 
To-day,  under  a  new  management  that  has  cheerfully  con- 
formed to  every  new  legal   requirement,  and  carefully  in- 
stalled every  possible  economy,  the  Mutual  Life  stands  before 
policyholders  and  public  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

has  never  had  its  solvency  questioned. 
On  the  other  hand,    its  great  solidity 
and    strength   have   caused  wonder   in  the  financial    world. 
With  its   vast   resources   and    great   advantages   employed 
solely  in  the  policyholder's  interest,  still  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  time  on.    To  get  behind  its  protection 
and  to  get  the  benefit  of  its  economies  is  surely  wise. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For   the   new  forms   of    policies  consult  our 
nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York. 

N.  Y. 


TOLSTOY  ON  SHAKESPEARE 


"My  DiS3gTeement  w'tn  tne  established  opinion  about  Shakespeare  is  not  the  result 
— ^-^^^^—  of  an  accidental  frame  of  mind,  nor  a  light-minded  attitude  to- 
ward the  matter,  but  the  outcome  of  many  years'  repeated  and  insistent  endeavors  to 
harmonize  my  own  views  of  Shakespeare  with  those  established  amongst  all  civilized  men 
of  the  Christian  world." — Tolstoy. 

■  __  "|  |(nOW  tnat  tne  majority  so  firmly  believe  in  the  greatness  of 

Mil  —■—■-•  Shakespeare  they  will  not  admit  even  the  possibility  of 

any  contrary    judgment,    still,    I    will    show    why     I     BELIEVE 

SHAKESPEARE     CANNOT    BE    RECOGNIZED     EITHER 

AS  A  GREAT    GENIUS    NOR    EVEN    AS    AN    AVERAGE 


AUTHOR."—  Tolstoy. 

"For  Illustration,  ' 


will    take    'King    Lear,'    one    of    Shakes- 
peare's most  extolled  dramas,"  etc. —  Tolstoy. 


The  above  are  extracts  from  the  opening  pages  of  the  book. 


JNCT    DC  in  V  This  Incisive  hook  by  Loo  Tolstoy,  including  "Shakespeare's  Attitude  Toward  the  Working 
!l^l2i^^^I^Bi£^_  Classes,"  by  Ernest  Crosby,  and  a  letter  from  G.  Bernard  Shaw.     lOmo,  Cloth,  75c,  net. 

FUNK    A    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  44-60     East    23d     Street,     New    York 


PIIRIfKITIP?   OF   LAW  AND   LAWYERS 

LlUnlUOl  I  ILO  By  CKOAKE  JAMES 

"Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapt  ed 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

f  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00 

Fl\K.tW»G\AI,l.srO.,  Pubs.,    M-H   Viir.K 


All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervev,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  :  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan« 
gelists.     i2mo,  cloth,    v>-  pages      *i  .25.  postpaid. 

"Will  be  a  ||i  oat  help  to  &  con^'untiou*.  faithful  min- 
ister " — Lutheran  I  >bf>  rr.  r. 

Funk  &  wagnalls  Company,  44-60  E.  lid  St.,  New  York. 


Readers  or  Tiik  Literary  digest  are  asKea  to  mention  the  publication  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Every    woman    in     the    home    comes   under    the    influence    or    snowy    white 
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^taitdard     Porcelain    Enameled    Ware 

Its  absolute  sanitation  makes  it  impervious  to  the  accumulation 
or  absorption  of  dirt  and  is  a  constant  guarantee  of  domestic 
health.    The  pride  of    possession  and  satisfaction  of 
daily  usage  alone  repay  the  cost  of  installation,  and 
its   indestructibility    makes    it    the    most    economical 
bathroom  equipment  you  can  install. 

Our  Book  "MODERN  BATHROOMS"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom,  and 
illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail, 
together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the 
subject,  and  contains  !  00  pages.     FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  No.  P-26,  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber  at  a  cost  approximating 
$101 .00— not  counting  freight,   labor  or  piping — are  described   in  detail  among  the  others. 

CAUTION :  Every  piece  of  'Standard"  Ware  bears  our  "Standard"  "Green  and  Gold"  guar- 
antee label,  ana  has  our  trade-mark.  "Standard"  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trade- 
mark, are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  "Standard"  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes  —  they  are  all  inferior  and  will 
cost  you  more  in  the  end.  The  word  "Standard"  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings ; 
specify  them  and  see  that  you  get  the  genuine  trimmings    with   your   bath    and  lavatory,    etc. 

Address      £tattdard  <Sanitai$  IDfo,  CO.    Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. 

Pittsburgh  Showrooms :  949  Penn  Avenue 
Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :      'StttadUKj"  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street 
London,  England:  22  Hrlbum  Viadurt,   E.  C.  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Streets 

Louisville:   325-329  West  Main  Street  Cleveland:  208-210  Huron  Street 
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AFTER-SHOCKS  OF  THE   KINGSTON 
EARTHQUAKE. 

ONLY  the  other  day  Senator  Tillman  made  at  leisure  and  re- 
pented in  haste  his  first  excursion  into  the  field  of  humor, 
when  he  elaborately,  and 
with  personal  detail,  li- 
kened the  United  States 
Senate  to  a  minstrel  show. 
Now  Governor  Swetten- 
ham,  according  to  a  Kings- 
ton correspondent,  explains 
that  his  astounding  letter  to 
Rear-Admiral  Davis  was 
in  part"  jocular."  Senator 
Tillman  has  solemnly  an- 
nounced his  intention  nev- 
er to  be  funny  again.  As 
to  whether  Governor  Swet- 
tenham  has  formulated  a 
like  resolution,  history  is 
silent ;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
generally  predicted  that 
his  humor  will  soon  have 
a  less  conspicuous  stage 
on  which  to  disport  itself. 
On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  "almost  incredible" 
letter,  from  which  we  quot- 
ed last  week,  uneasiness 
was  exprest  by  at  least 
one  London  paper  lest 
strained  relations  between 
England  and  the  United 
States  should  result.  But 
the  promptness  and  vigor 
with  which  the  British 
Government  and  the  Brit- 
ish press  repudiated  the 
Jamaican  Governor's  dis- 
courtesy, the  readiness  of 
Washington  to  ignore  the 
incident,  and  the  general- 
ly good-natured  and  fair- 
minded  attitude  of  the 
American  press,  have 
proved  factors,  some  pa- 
pers assert,  in  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  the 


Copyrighted,  1903,   by  E.   Muller. 

SIR    JAMES    ALEXANDER    SWETTENHAM,  REAR-ADMIRAL    DAVIS, 

GOVERNOR    or   JAMAICA.  OF   THE    UNITED   STATES    NAVY. 

PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  DRAMA  AT  KINGSTON. 


international  cordiality.     We  here  quote  at  greater  length  from 
the  Governer's  now  famous  essay  in  epistolary  humor: 


"  Dear  Admiral  :  Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter,  your  kind 
call,  and  all  the  assistance  given  or  offered  us.  While  I  most 
heartily  appreciate  the  very  generous  offers  of  assistance,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  ask  you  to  reembark  the  working  party  and  all  parties 

which  your  kindness  prompted  you  to  land 

"  I  find  your  working  party  was  this  morning  helping  Mr.  Cross- 
well  clean  his  store.  Crosswell  was  delighted  that  the  work  was 
done  without  cost.     If  your  Excellency  should  remain  long  enough 

I  am  sure  almost  all  the 
private  owners  would  be 
glad  of  the  services  of  the 
navy  to  save  expense. 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  humanity  ;  all  the 
dead  died  days  ago,  and  the 
work  of  giving  them  burial 
is  merely  one  of  conven- 
ience  

"  I  believe  the  police  sur- 
veillance of  the  city  is  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of 
private  property.  1  may 
remind  your  Excellency 
that  not  long  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  thieves  had 
lodged  in  and  pillaged  the 
residence  of  some  New 
York  millionaire  during  his 
absence  in  the  summer; 
but  this  would  not  have 
justified  a  British  admiral 
landing  an  armed  party  and 
assisting  the  New  York 
police. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with    profound     gratitude 
and  the  highest  respect, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Alexander 

swettenham, 
"Governor." 

Not  only  did  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  express 
Great  Britain's  regret 
"that  any  British  official 
should  have  written  such 
a  letter  to  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral, who  had  rendered 
such  valuable  assistance  to 
British  subjects  at  a  time 
of  great  suffering  and  dis- 
tress." but  Mr.  Haldane. 
British  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  cabled  his  "feel- 
ings of  deep  gratitude  to 
the  American  Admiral."  and  a  later  official  dispatch  to  Washington 
said  in  part:  "His  Majesty's    Government  has  been  requested  by 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  KINGSTON   HARBOR. 


Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  to  convey  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  cordial  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  powerful  assist- 
ance which  the  United  States  Navy,  under  Rear-Admiral  Davis, 
rendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  in  their  suffering." 

The  international  aspect  of  the  incident  was  closed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's cordial  acknowledgment  of  these  messages.  In  a  second 
letter  Governor  Swettenham  thanked  Admiral  Davis  personally 
for  his  aid.  He  has  also  given  his  version  of  the  incident  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  dispatches  state  that  it  is  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic at  present.  A  statement  given  out  by  Secretary  Metcalf  seems 
to  clear  Admiral  Davis  of  any  suspicion  of  officiousness.  This 
statement  says  in  part : 

"  The  department  has  received  the  full  text  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  Rear-Admiral  Davis,  commanding  the  squadron  of 
naval  vessels  which  recently  visited  Kingston,  Jamaica,  after 
the  earthquake,  and  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham,  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

"  From  this  correspondence  it  appears  that  Admiral  Davis 
landed  a  party  of  six  men  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  and  secur- 
ing the  archives  of  the  American  consulate,  and  another  party  of 
ten  men  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  wreckage.  Later, 
upon  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  colonial  secretary  and  the  inspec- 
tor of  police,  who  spoke  for  the  Governor  (the  Governor  being 
absent  from  the  city  and  at  King's  House,  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant), fifty  men  were  landed  under  arms  from  the  Indiana  to  over- 
awe an  alleged  mutiny  at  the  penitentiary,  containing  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred  prisoners. 

"  Admiral  Davis  then  proceeded  by  carriage  to  visit  the  Gov- 
ernor at  King's  House,  and  found  him  living  with  his  family  in 
tents,  and  was  accompanied   back   to  the  city  by  the  Governor. 


"bless  thee,  bottom!  thou  art  translated ! " — Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  —  Macauley  in  the  New  York    World. 


That  same  afternoon,  upon  request  of  the  Governor,  the  men  were 
withdrawn  from  shore  and  returned  to  their  ships." 

"Everything  that  Admiral  Davis  did,"  asserts  the  American 
Vice-Consul  at  Kingston,  "  was  with  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  authorities."  An  American  refugee  describes  Gov- 
ernor Swettenham  "driving  around  in  an  open  carriage  with  red- 
and  gold  coachman  and  footman  and  a  party  of  ladies  to  whom 
he  was  pointing  out  some  of  the  curious  things  the  earthquake 
had  done."  At  this  time,  says  the  same  witness,  "absolutely 
nothing  was  being  done  by  any  officials  ;  the  wounded  were  lying 
in  the  street  with  the  dead,  and  there  was  no  order  anywhere." 
But  it  is  through  the  pen  of  Broughton  Brandenburg  that  we  have 
a  more  sympathetic  glimpse  of  the  Governor.  Writing  from 
Kingston  to  the  New  York  Herald  Mr.  Brandenburg  says: 

"  Weighted  down  with  tradition,  stiff  with  the  immobility  of  his 
race,  and  stunned  with  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  him,  Swet- 
tenham was  maddened  by  revolt  among  his  subjects.  He  had  set 
out  on  a  policy  of  extreme  humanity  that  went  so  far  as  to  say  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Jamaica  should  be  allowed  to  loot  a  little 
rather  than  be  clubbed  or  shot  for  thievery,  and  that  all  the  dead 
might  lie  in  holy  ground  he  issued  an  order  that  no  body  should 
be  burned.  The  blacks  refused  to  gather  up  and  bury  their  own 
people.  The  dead  must  be  buried  and  the  white  men  who  volun- 
teered to  save  the  city  from  pestilence  declined  to  load  the  bodies 
and  cart  them  two  miles  away  to  May  Pen  Cemetery. 

"An  hour  after  the  order  was  issued  a  quiet  meeting  was  held  of 
these  white  men,  many  of  whom  were  colonial  officials.  They 
agreed  totally  to  disregard  the  order,  and  began  burning  the  bodies 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  lay  them  on  the  Haggart  coal-pile,  and 
when  they  found  there  were  too  many  in  a  state  that  they  could 
not  be  carried  they  were  burned,  black  and  white,  as  they  were 
found.  I  counted  eighty-two  of  these  little  pyres  in  the  streets  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

"  Whenever  there  appeared  the  figure  of  a  dejected-looking  man, 
slouched  down  on  a  slowly  moving  horse  the  word  was  passed 
that  the  Governor  was  coming  and  the  persons  burning  the  dead 
dispersed." 

Sir  Alexander  Swettenham's  other  posts,  during  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  colonial  service,  were  at  Cyprus,  Ceylon,  Straits  Set- 
tlements, and  British  Guiana.  There  is  apparently  nothing  in  his 
earlier  record  to  prepare  one  for  the  sensational  chapter  which  he 
has  just  added,  and  which,  persistent  rumor  has  it,  will  lead  to  his 
retirement.  "What  is  there  about  tropical  islands  that  makes  it 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  have  comic-opera 
rulers?"  asks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  Another  paper  compares 
the  Governor's  conduct  to  that  of  "a  glorified  beadle."  But  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  is  practically  alone  in  asserting  that  his  atti- 
tude represents  that  of  the  British  people  toward  us.  Says  that 
paper:  "Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  has  rendered  us  a  valuable 
service,  in  a  way.  Because  he  is  a  small  man  under  great  pres- 
sure he  speaks  out  the  natural  British  feeling  toward  us."  The 
Chronicle  of  the  same  city,  however,  finds  in  the  incident  a  warn- 
ing against  effusive  friendships.     It  says  in  part: 

"  If  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  had  not  been  so  'thick  '  the  British 
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LOOTING    A    FACTORY    IN    HARBOR    STREET. 

This  was  taken  at  the  time  when  the  Governor  was  asserting  that  there  was  no 
need  of  police  surveillance.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  unwilling  that  the  negroes, 
who  had  los'i:  everything,  should  do  a  little  looting. 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York, 

OFFICES    AND   YARD    OK    THE    HAMBURG    AMERICAN    DOCKS. 

It  was  on  this  dock  that  the  American  and  other  foreign  refugees  assembled 
and  remained  in  desperate  plight  until  the  arrival  of  American  ships. 


IN    KINGSTON    AFTER   THE    EARTHQUAKE. 


war-ships  would  not  have  been  called  home  from  the  West 
Indies.  They  would  have  been  on  hand  when  the  earthquake 
came.  Thus  there  would  have  been  no  American  naval  interven- 
tion in  the  name  of  humanity,  no  gubernatorial  snub,  and  no  re- 
sulting unpleasantness.     Is  not  this  quite  clear? 

"And  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  our  British  friends  court  still 
further  unpleasantnesses  by  their  policy  of  leaving  their  West 
Indian  possessions  unprotected  by  naval  strength?  A  glance  at 
the  island  of  Cuba  ought  to  furnish  the  answer. 

"  It  is  only  eight  years  since  the  European  power  which  owned 
Cuba  ceased  to  do  business  in  this  hemisphere  because  of  its  fail- 
ure properly  to  look  after  its  property.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible 
that  Britannia  maybe  making  the  same  mistake  which  cost  Spain 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico? 

"The  Kingston  episode  affords  food  for  reflection  by  both  Brit- 
ish and  Americans." 

The  attitude  of  Jamaica  is  reflected  in  the  following  sentences 
from  the  Kingston  Daily  Telegraph  : 

"  We  would  be  unfaithful  to  our  duties  as  exponents  of  public 
opinion  if  we  failed  to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  his  Excellency  in  the  present  crisis.  His  general  behavior  at 
a  moment  of  great  peril  and  difficulty  was  unworthy  a  responsible 
British  official,  and  even  a  cultured  English  gentleman.  His  let- 
ter to  Rear-Admiral  Davis  was  a  production  of  which  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  and  of  which  the  Jamaicans  are  ashamed." 

The  Boston  Transcript  contributes  the  following  interesting 
comment : 

"Governor  Swettenham's  course  maybe  explained  in  two  ways. 
It  may  have  been  a  case  of  nerves,  overwrought  by  the  strain  of 
the  situation  or  the  jealousy  of  his  Government  of  any  increase  of 
American  popularity  in  the  island.  Its  industrial  classes  would 
welcome  political  absorption  by  this  Republic.  Only  those 
negroes  who  have  heard  of  our  lynching-beesand  the  Government 
officials  sent  out  from  England  would  seriously  oppose  this  tend- 
ency toward  closer  relations  with  us.  The  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor with  his  allowance  is  considerably  more  than  half  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  judicial  officer  gets 
$15,000.  With  the  decay  of  sugar-making  following  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  bounty-fed  competition  of  European  beet-sugar, 
the  island  was  in  a  bad  way.  American  capital,  however,  went  to 
the  rescue.  A  trade  in  fruit  was  built  up  that  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  Jamaica  and  enabled  the  islanders  to  enjoy  a  measure  of 
prosperity  in  spite  of  the  costly  officialdom,  the  improvidence  of 
absentee  proprietorship,  antiquated  methods,  and  a  large  negro 
population.  The  countervailing  tax  which  we  impose  on  bounty- 
fed  sugar  also  permits  Jamaica  to  find  a  better  market  for  her 


sugar  here  than  elsewhere.  All  this  has  made  the  commercial 
classes  look  kindly  upon  the  United  States,  but  has  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  governing  class." 

Another  painful  feature  has  been  added  to  the  picture  of  Kings- 
ton's disaster,  by  the  treatment  accorded  a  body  of  American  refu- 
gees by  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  Captain  Parsons  of  the  British 
steamship  Port  of  Kingston.  This  is  described  in  a  formal  pro- 
test signed  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  who  re- 
cently reached  New  York  on  the  Prim  Eiicl  Friedrich.  and  in  a 
newspaper  dispatch  by  Broughton  Brandenburg.  We  learn  from 
the  signed  protest  that  the  Americans  found  "the  much-talked-of 
bonds  of  blood  and  language,  when  tested,  to  be  a  mockery  and  a 
diplomatic  fantom."  Mr.  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, states  that  refugees  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  the  deck  of 
the  Port  of  Kingston  were  later  'marooned  on  an  open  pier  by 
order  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  Captain  Parsons,  and  that  American 
women   and   children  were   denied   the  shelter  of  the  steamer's 


$Mi?. 
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A    SECOND    SHI  '•  K. 

Kingston  suffers  fiom  a  second  outbreak  in  some  ways  worse  than  the  first. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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decks  and  their  requests  for  food  and  even  water  ignored.  Among 
those  expelled  from  the  steamer  to  the  dock,  according  to  Mr. 
Brandenburg,  were  a  child  suffering  with  pneumonia,  several  per- 
sons delirious  with  fever,  many  with  internal  injuries,  a  man  with 
both  thighs  broken,  and  a  man  and  woman  with  fractured  skulls. 
This  is  a  topic,  suggests  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that"  should 
provoke  from  Governor  Svvettenham  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
witticisms."  "  How  many  Svvettenhams  are  there  at  Kingston?" 
asks  the  New  York  American,  in  disgust  with  the  new  story  of 
official  inhumanity.  "It  is  hard  enough,"  remarks  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  "  for  the  British  public  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  a 
Swettenham  without  having  to  endure  the  shame  that  now  seems 
to  be  threatened  by  these  tales  of  brutal  indifference  to  human 
agony." 


KILLING  TWENTY-SIX  A   DAY. 

"  \\1  HAT  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  to  say 
»  *  about  it  if  the  powers  at  Washington  sat  supinely  while 
ten  regiments  of  the  standing  army  were  marched  out  in  a  single 
year  and  shot  down  ? "  asks  Charles  Warne  Batting,  who  urges 
that  the  apparent  complacence  of  Congress  in  the  face  of  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  life  on  our  railroads  affords  a  by  no  means  far- 
fetched.parallel  to  this  startling  supposition.  It  is  true  that  a  law, 
passed  about  five  years  ago,  requires  railroads  to  make  monthly 
reports  of  all  railway  accidents,  their  causes,  and  the  number  of 
killed  and  injured,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But 
this  body  has  "  absolutely  no  supervisory,  no  corrective  power"  in 
the  matter.  If  the  commission  in  question,  Mr.  Batting  main- 
tains, was  invested  with  powers  such  as  those  exercised  by  the 
English  Board  of  Trade,  it  could  practically  do  away  with  a  state 
of  affairs  which  our  annual  railroad  statistics  reveal  as  a  national 
scandal.  The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1906, 
brought  home  to  us  by  Mr.  Batting's  striking  illustrations,  show 
that  if  the  graves  of  those  killed  on  the  railways  during  that  period 
were  distributed  along  our  216,973  miles  of  operated  track,  there 
would  be  a  headstone  every  twenty-one  miles,  while  a  similar  dis- 
tribution of  the  maimed  would  place  a  cripple  at  every  two  and 
one-half  miles.  The  figures  are  9,703  killed  and  86,008  injured. 
This   slaughter,  argues   Mr.  Batting,  is  not  due   to   mysterious 


causes  beyond  our  control,  but  to  causes  which  can  be  investi- 
gated and  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  This  perennial  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  he  asserts,  "  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  degrada- 
tion," while  the  inertia  of  the  Federal  Government  "seems  crimi- 
nal." The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  appeals  in 
vain  for  more  power  to  correct  abuses,  has  to  content  itself  with 
"reminding  Congress  every  three  months  in  bulletins,  and  every 
year  in  a  more  comprehensive  report,  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  killing  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
six  a  day,  and  injuring  237  a  day."  The  record  of  collisions  and 
derailments  for  the  period  defined  gives  a  total  of  13,113,  one  every 
ninety  minutes,  or  "  one  to  every  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  of  track." 
Mr.  Batting,  whose  article  appears  in  The  Van  Norden  Magazine, 
brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  "  on  the  death-roll  of  the  rail- 
roads it  is  the  employee's  name  that  predominates."     We  read  : 

"There  were  3,718  employees  killed  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1906,  and  since  there  are  1,382,196  employees  of  railways  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  seen  that  one  out  of  every  371.7  was 
killed.  During  the  same  year  49,266  employees  were  injured, 
which  means  one  out  of  every  28.  This,  in  plainer  words,  tells 
that  the  railroad  service  is  so  hazardous  under  present  lack  of 
Federal  regulation  that  a  man  who  enters  it  stands  one  chance  in 
twenty-eight  of  being  injured,  and  one  chance  in  371.7  of  being 
killed.  This  risk  of  mortality  is  almost  as  great  as  if  he  bared  his 
breast  to  the  bullets  of  modern  warfare,  and,  indeed,  if  the  war 
with  Spain  be  taken  as  an  example  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  life  and  freedom  from  injury 
by  entering  the  army  than  by  entering  the  railroad  service. 

"  Passengers  have  much  less  danger  to  fear.  During  the  year 
just  mentioned  there  were  only  492  passengers  killed  out  of  738,- 
834,667,  or  one  out  of  1,501,694.  It  thus  appears  that  the  person 
who  buys  a  ticket  on  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  and  boards  a 
train  has  one  chance  against  a  million  and  a  half  of  being  killed." 


OUR  TRAVELING   AMBASSADOR  AT  THE 
CANADIAN   CAPITAL. 

WHILE  a  British  colonial  governor  in  the  West  Indies  was 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  charge  the  diplomatic  atmosphere 
with  electricity,  Secretary  Root  was  radiating  the  spirit  of  good- 
will and  international  understanding  in  the  Canadian  capital. 
Technically  speaking,  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  Earl  Grey,  Canada's 
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WOULD    THIS   SIGNAL    HOLD    HIM? 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


SEEMS    IF." 
The  Sii  i  ppek — "  Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  our  friend,  the  giant, 
did  not  have  to  carry  so  much  water  he  could  carrv  more  freight." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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Governor-General,  was  a  purely  social  matter,  with  no  political 
mission  attached.  This  point  has  been  officially  emphasized  to 
set  at  rest  the  uneasiness  of  some  Canadian  papers  at  what  looked 
to  them  like  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  political  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General.    Such  a  move,  says  the  Winnipeg   Tribune,  "  the 


SECRETARY   ROOT  LEAVING    OTTAWA. 

Canadian  people  will  never  tolerate."  This  point  of  view  is  fur- 
ther explained  by  The  Telegram  of  the  same  city,  which  says:  "  It 
must  be  remembered  that  under  our  form  of  responsible  govern- 
ment Earl  Grey  possesses  no  diplomatic  functions.  As  between 
his  constitutional  advisers  and  Downing  Street,  he  is  a  medium  of 
communication,  and  that  is  all."  The  Montreal  Herald  smiles  at 
the  nervous  apprehension  of  some  of  its  contemporaries,  but  thinks 
that  the  visit  has  political  significance  nevertheless.     We  read  : 

"We  none  of  us  need  lose  any  sleep  lest  Earl  Grey  and  his 
guest  should  deprive  us  of  either  our  chartered  liberties  or  our 
familiar  grievances  while  we  are  not  looking  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
altogether  astonishing  if  we  were  to  hear  more  of  this  visit  as 
time  goes  on.  Our  American  friends  realize,  for  example,  that  the 
tariff  now  going  into  force  in  Canada  will  last  ten  years,  and  they 
know  that  in  that  ten-years1  period  the  American  tariff  problem 
will  have  to  be  faced.  Root  and  Roosevelt  are  already  trying  to 
force  it  on,  with  powerful  interests  opposing  them.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Root  may  find  something  here  which  if  properly 
used  might  strengthen  his  hands  for  the  contest." 

"All  has  been  internationally  delightful  at  Ottawa,"  reports  the 
Montreal  Witness.  Mr.  Root's  address  to  the  Canadian  Club  in 
that  town  seems  to  have  won  all  Canadian  hearts.  In  the  course 
of  this  speech  he  said  : 

"There  have  been  in  the  past,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
will  be  continually  arising  in  the  future,  matters  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  adjacent 
sea-coasts  and  more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  boundary  upon 
which  we  march?  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  the  nature  of  the 
races  at  work  ?  Savage  nature  is  never  subdued  to  the  uses  of 
man,  empires  are  never  builded,  save  by  men  of  vigor  and  pown. 
men  intense  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  strong  in  their  confi- 


dence in  their  own  opinions,  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ends, 
sometimes  even  to  the  exclusion  of  thoughtfulness  for  the  inter- 
ests and  feelings  of  others.  Rut  let  us  school  ourselves  and  teach 
our  children  to  believe  that  whatever  differences  arise,  different 
understandings  as  to  the  facts  on  different  sides  of  the  boundary- 
line,  the  effect  of  different  environment,  different  points  of  view 
rather  than  intentional  or  conscious  unfairness  are  at  the  basis  of 
the  issues." 

Commenting  upon  these  words,  the  Toronto  Star  says  : 

"It  is  important  to  settle  disputes,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
unsettled  questions.  It  is  still  more  important  to  recognize  that 
unsettled  questions  need  not  mean  quarrels.  In  our  relations  with 
our  own  countrymen  we  agree  to  differ  in  politics,  in  religion,  in 
other  matters  about  which  we  feel  very  deeply  and  hold  the 
strongest  convictions.  In  those  relations  we  have  entirely  dis- 
carded the  idea  of  personal  violence  as  a  means  of  settlement. 
This  is  civilization,  and  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
civilization  will  eventually  govern  the  relations  between  nations. 

"  In  these  foreign  relations  there  is  too  often  a  tense,  nervous 
feeling  that  a  question  must  be  settled,  and  settled  promptly,  or  it 
may  lead  to  war.  The  same  error  underlies  the  contention  that 
Canada  can  not  negotiate  with  the  United  States,  because  Canada 
can  not  back  up  her  demands  with  force.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
in  a  negotiation  between  men  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Secre- 
tary Root,  the  thought  of  war  should  be  present.  The  question 
would  be  threshed  out;  each  man  would  state  his  own  and  his 
country's  point  of  view  ;  each  man  would  try  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  opposite  to  his  own.  The  question  might  be  set- 
tled, or  the  negotiators  might  part  without  a  settlement.  But 
temporary  failure  to  make  a  settlement  would  not  mean  ill-feeling. 
On  the  contrary,  the  exchange  of  views  would  do  good  :  some 
progress  would  be  made;  and  a  future  meeting  might  be  more 
successful. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  negotiation— patient,  friendly,  hopeful— 
that  is  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Root's  speech.  The  old  fashion  was 
marked  by  nervousness  and  impatience.  If  the  negotiation  did 
not  result  in  an  agreement,  it  was  described  as  'broken  off,'  and 
it  was  said  that 'the  situation  was  critical.'  A  lot  of  this  diplo- 
matic lingo  will  be  discarded  as  nations  come  to  deal  with  each 
other  in  a  friendly,  sensible,  and  businesslike  way." 

Mr.  Root's  words,  asserts  the  Ottawa  Free  Press,  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  "potential  import  for  the  future  "  ;  while  the  Ottawa 
Globe  thinks  it  "  the  most  generous  tribute  to  the  Canadian  nation 
ever  uttered  by  a  distinguished  stranger." 

His  unofficial  mission  has  been  watched  with  interest  and  ap- 
proval by  the  press  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 


OUR    REAL    BIRD    OF    PEACE. 

Secretary  Root  en  route  to  Canada,  from  telejrraphic  description.    Can  our 
'Lady  of  the  Snows"  fail  to  be  melted  by  such  devotion  ? 

—Bartholomew  in  .the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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Says  the  New  York  Sun :  "  Never  before  were  the  relations 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Dominion  more  cordial  than  they  are 
at  present.  And  what  is  more,  the  two  peoples  show  a  certain 
North  American  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade  those  who  have  so 
many  and  so  great  interests  in  common."  Says  The  Evening 
Post  : 

"It  was,  of  course,  easy  for  Mr.  Root  to  compliment  our  neigh- 
bors on  the  wonderful  growth  of  their  country  and  their  ever- 
peaceful  attitude  toward  the  United  States.  Yet  neither  he  nor 
his  auditors  could  have  forgotten  even  for  a  moment  whose  fault 
it  is  that  the  tie  that  binds  is  not  much  stronger  to-day.  It  is  the 
shame  of  Mr.  Root's  party  that  there  is  any  tariff  barrier  now  ; 
that  there  is  not  even  the  full  reciprocity  there  should  be.  Both 
nations  are  composed  of  keen  business  men  ;  their  tariffs  alone 
prevent  their  being  richer  and  far  more  intimate.  If  Mr.  Root's 
visit  turns  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  Republican  altitude 
toward  Canada,  it  will  truly  be  epoch-making." 


"  Starting  with  a  few  details  of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser in  this  country,  as  a  foundation,  and  giving  a  few  truths 
in  connection  with  his  operations,  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
built  a  superstructure  the  walls  of  which  contain  a  small  amount 
of  honest  material  mixt,  and  poorly  mixt,  with  much  that  has  oc- 
casional grains  of  truth,  but  without  the  quality  or  strength  of  a 
'little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole.'" 


NOT   "RICHER  THAN   ROCKEFELLER." 

THE  article  by  Charles  P.  Norcross  in  the  January  Cosmopoli- 
tan, which  alleged  that  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  by  apply- 
ing the  methods  of  high  finance  to  the  acquisition  of  Western 
timber-lands,  had  accumulated  a  fortune  greater  even  than  that  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  now  taken  up  by  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumberman  (Minneapolis)  and  torn  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  as- 
sertions which  Mr.  Norcross  embodied  in  his  article  are  categor- 
ically denied.  His  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Weyerhaeuser's 
property  is  particular}'  ridiculed.  "  He  has  magnified  the  fortune 
of  a  very  estimable  gentleman  many  times  over,"  asserts  this  au- 
thority, and,  referring  to  The  Cosmopolitan  writer's  account  of 
the  lumber  chief's  methods,  it  adds:  "  He  has  wilfully  lied  or  has 
been  equally  guilty  in  publishing,  without  investigation,  the  lies 
others  have  told  him."  The  article  in  question  was  noticed  in  our 
issue  of  January  5,  where  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Norcross  are  duly 
presented.  Of  these  the  one  which  is  most  vigorously  attacked 
by  The  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser  is  accused  of  profiting  illegally  by  his  connection 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  railways.  The 
statement  that  he  has  for  thirty  years  practically  been  the  timber- 
agent  of  these  roads  "  is  absolutely  false."  we  are  told.  The  real 
facts  are  these,  according  to  this  latest  champion  : 

"The  matters  that  led  up  to  the  purchase  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  timber-lands  are  these:  In  1900,  or  the  latter  part  of  1899, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  paying  8  per  cent. 
or  more  interest  on  $6,000,000  of  outstanding  bonds,  the  issue  of 
which  had  been  made  on  the  stipulation  that  they  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  lands.  The  directors  believed  the  rate 
of  interest  was  too  much  of  a  burden,  and  sought  a  purchaser  for 
enough  lands  to  take  up  the  bonds.  They  presented  the  case  to 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  as  the  man  whom  they  believed  could  secure 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  purchase.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
has  always  been  a  believer  in  the  value  of  standing  timber.  It 
has  been  credited  to  him  that  he  once  said  that  the  only  timber  he 
ever  lost  money  on  was  what  he  did  not  buy.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  number  of  men  with  capital  to  raise  the  $6,000,- 
000,  and  the  purchase  was  made.  He  did  not  furnish  the  majority 
of  the  money,  he  does  [not?]  own  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  and  he  does  not  control  the 
company.  At  the  time  the  purchase  was  made,  the  Northern 
Pacific  had  never  asked  more  than  $7  per  acre  for  its  timber- 
lands.  The  price  paid,  #6  per  acre,  was  as  high  as  the  market  at 
that  time.  Much  of  this  timber  is  not  yet  available  to  economical 
manufacture  and  will  not  be  for  years  to  come.  It  has  advanced 
in  value,  as  has  all  timber-land  in  the  country.  Subsequent  pur- 
chases of  timber  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  made  by  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  from  individual  owners  of  which 
both  the  price  per  thousand  and  the  price  per  acre  have  been 
less." 

In  conclusion,  after  tearing  apart  other  charges  to  let  in  a  little 
daylight  on  what  it  asserts  to  be  the  real  facts,  this  jo'Tial  sums 
up  the  Norcross  article  with  the  following  strictures' 


ROBERT   E.  LEE. 


T^HE  tribute  of  the  North,  both  in  the  press  and  in  the  declara- 
A  tions  of  its  public  men,  is  but  little  less  in  volume  and  in 
evident  sincerity  than  that  which  the  South  itself  bears  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  on  January  19,  there  was  no  sec- 
tional line  discoverable  in  the  eulogistic  reviews  of  his  ability  and 
character.  The  universal  recognition  of  his  prominence  in  the 
hearts  of  the  South  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  North  is  widely  noted 
editorially  as  evidence  of  the  healing  of  that  wound  in  the  causing 
of  which  he  played  such  an  important  part.  Naturally  the  South- 
ern press  accords  his  memory  unlimited  praise.  Says  the  Atlanta 
Journal:  "The  South  gives  him  something  a  little  warmer  and 
stronger  than  reverence,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  call  it 
worship.  .  .  .  He  summed  up  in  his  own  person  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  Southern  civilization,  he  was  its  flower,  the  realiza- 
tion, the  perfect  realization,  of  a  striven-for  type."  And  the 
Georgian  of  the  same  city  congratulates  the  South  in  that  to  her 
it  was  given  "  to  produce  the  first  American,  .  .  .  the  ideal  char- 
acter-life of  the  Republic's  life."     Moreover,  it  says : 

"  No  former  foeman  fails  to  concede  this  judgment  now.  Sol- 
dier and  civilian,  in  martial  memory  or  in  civic  standard,  they  all 
pay  tribute  to  that  incomparable  blend  of  character,  courage,  and 
capacity  which  has  lifted  the  illustrious  mortal  to  that  lustrous 
immortality  in  which  fame  preserves  its  chosen  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  time." 

The  address  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  "  Yankee  of  the  Yan- 
kees," as  he  calls  himself,  at  the  ceremonies  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  is  taken  as  representing  much  of  the  latter-day 
Northern  sentiment.  He  said  that  while  from  the  Massachusetts 
point  of  view,  with  which  he  sympathized,  Lee  was  "false  to  his 
flag,"  yet,  he  added,  "after  much  patient  study  and  most  mature 
reflection,  I  confess  that  under  similar  conditions  I  would  myself 
have  done  exactly  what  Lee  did."  Further,  he  said,  in  discussing 
this  matter  of  rebellion  : 

"  He  stands  awaiting  sentence  at  the  bar  of  history  in  very  re- 
spectable company.  Associated  with  him  are,  for  instance,  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  known  as  The  Silent;  John  Hampden,  the  origi- 
nal Pater  Patriae  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  the  English 
Commonwealth;  Sir  Harry  Vane,  once  a  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  George  Washington,  a  Virginian  of  note — all  rebels." 

Another  Northern  tribute  to  Lee  is  this  of  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"  In  the  crisis  of  the  war-time  it  was  often  fiercely  said,  and  it  is 
now  sometimes  half-heartedly  repeated,  that  his  life  was  not  ex- 
emplary, for  that  he  was  a  'traitor,'  having  sworn  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  then  taking  arms  against 
them.  Even  if  the  charge  were  technically  well-founded,  we 
should  all  be  interested  in  repelling  it,  for  the  character  of  such  a 
man  as  Robert  Lee  is  the  common  heritage  of  a  reunited  country. 
We  might  still  say  with  Lord  Coke  that  'things  which  are  of  the 
highest  criminality  may  be  of  the  least  disgrace.'  But  in  fact  the 
right  of  secession,  which  Lee  was  bred  to  believe  in,  tho  he  de- 
plored and  opposed  the  exercise  of  it  by  his  State,  was  an  open 
question  until  it  was  closed  by  the  result  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
was,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  purposely  left  open  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  good  reason  that  if  they  had  under- 
taken to  close  it  in  either  sense  they  would  have  imperiled  the 
adoption  of  the  instrument  they  had  framed." 

Of  his  military  genius  there  are  no  denials.     Discussion  of  this 
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matter  is  confined  .o  analysis  of  the  quality  of  his  skill,  the  abun- 
dance of  which  causes  him  to  be  placed  by  nearly  all  among  the 
three  or  four  of  the  greatest  English-speaking  generals.  There 
are  not  lacking,  even,  those  who,  like  the  Houston  Post,  agree  with 
President  Roosevelt  in  holding  him  "without  any  exception  the 
very  greatest  of  all  the  great  captains  that  the  English-speaking 
peoples  have  brought  forth." 


OUR    DEFENSELESS    COASTS    AND    HARBORS. 

IT  is  absolutely  impossible  to  work  1,199  guns  with  only  a 
maximum  force  of  14,000  men— a  force  not  sufficient  for  one 
shift  for  one-third  that  number  of  guns— and  to  protect  harbors 
from  the  raids  of  a  big  hostile  fleet  when  you  have  no  mines  or 
men  for  submarine  defense,  says  William  M.  Mason.  Yet  such, 
he  asserts,  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  her 
harbor  and  coast  defenses.  Mr.  Mason  is  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  Writing  in  Ridgiuay^s 
(New  York)  he  states  that  should  war  suddenly  occur  the  country 
would  be  caught  with  no  mines  for  the  harbors  and  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  trained  artillerists  to  man  one-third  of  the  big 
guns  and  mortars  already  emplaced.  The  Government  has  a 
plant,  he  admits,  "but  it  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
operate  it."     To  quote  further: 

"This  article  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  military 
secrets;  it  is  to  let  the  American  people,  who  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  situation,  know  how  utterly  defenseless 
their  big  cities,  teeming  with  business  that  makes  the  United 
States  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  would  be  in 
case  there  should  be  some  unforeseen  hitch  in  the  peace-maintain- 
ing work  of  the  State  Department,  and  there  should  suddenly  be 
a  declaration  of  war  against  us  by  one  of  the  big  military  and 
naval  powers. 

"With  perfect  confidence  that  no  one  having  knowledge  of  the 
situation  will  be  forthcoming  with  a  denial,  the  assertion  is  made 
here  that  there  is  no  reason  to-day  why  a  powerful  and  energetic 
enemy  could  not  toss  shells  from  his  men-of-war  into  any  of  the 
large  coast  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  is  known  to 
Japan,  to  Germany,  or  France,  to  the  military  authorities  of  every 
nation  with  which  this  country  might  some  day  find  itself  at  war. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  the  guns,  which  are  as  effective  as  any 
constructed  in  the  world,  nor  with  the  training  of  the  men — it  is 
because  the  artillery  has  suffered  from  Congressional  indifference, 
and  while  millions  have  been  spent  to  put  up  the  guns,  the  de- 
fenses are  sadly  lacking  in  men,  and  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  submarine  mines 

"  With  a  total  of  1,199  guns  of  all  calibers  mounted  in  our  forts, 
only  390  are  in  commission,  the  remaining  809  are  greased,  cov- 
ered over  with  canvas,  and  lie  in  their  deserted  forts  like  some 
huge  dead  monsters.  There  are  no  men  to  man  these  guns,  and 
no  one,  whether  a  military  man  or  a  civilian,  will  pretend  to  say 
how  it  is  expected  to  use  them  in  time  of  need.  Volunteers  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  operate  sea-coast  defenses — an  artilleryman 
can  not  be  made  under  a  year,  and  there  are  few  militia  organiza- 
tions that  pay  any  attention  to  coast  defenses." 

Moreover,  "  there  is  not  a  harbor  of  the  United  States  which 
could  be  properly  mined  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time."  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  has  become  an  accepted  military  maxim  that  mines  should 
be  laid  in  harbors  within  twenty-four  hours  after  war  is  considered 
imminent.  The  entire  submarine  defense  system  should  be  com- 
pleted within  forty-eight  hours.  This  rule  could  not  possibly  be 
followed  by  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  There  is  not 
a  harbor  in  the  United  States  to-day  provided  with  the  means — 
either  material  or  personnel,  but  principally  the  latter — for  an 
effective  mine  defense. 

"The  Artillery  Corps  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  remedy  this 
evil,  but  the  lack  of  money  for  the  manufacture  of  the  torpedoes 
and  the  lack  of  Congressional  authorization  for  the  enlistment  of 
the  5,043  additional  men  needed  to  operate  submarine  defenses 
have  prevented  it  from  making  any  substantial  advancement." 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  ALGER. 

"  I  "" H E  reviews  of  Russell  A.  Alger's  career  as  printed  in  the 
*-  daily  press  reveal  a  curious  picture  of  mingled  success  and 
failure.  Beginning  to  fight  his  own  way  at  ten.  as  a  penniless 
orphan,  he  won  honor  and  rank  as  a  soldier,  acquired  millions  of 
dollars,  became  Governor  of  Michigan  and  Secretary  of  War.  and 
died  a  United  States  Senator.  But  as  the  Boston  Transcript  re- 
marks, "  few  men  figuring  conspicuously  in  American  politics  of 
the  last  half-century  have  been  more  steadily  the  storm-center  of 
controversy."  Because  his  talents  were  commercial,  not  political, 
says  the  New  York  World,  Russell  A.  Alger's  political  career  was 
"  a  long-drawn-out  tragedy  of  errors."  It  was  the  accident  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  asserts  the  same  paper,  that  made  Gen- 
eral Alger  "  the  most  conspicuous  failure  among  the  captains  of 
industry  who  have  sought  political  distinction  "  ;  but  "  he  was  not 
the  first,  and  will  not  be  the  last."  The  World  finds  in  his  career 
"an  impressive  refutation  of  the  cant  theory  that  business  men  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  questions  of  government." 
On  this  text  it  continues  : 

"  In  the  campaign  of  1896  General  Alger  organized  that  theatri- 
cal junket  of  the  generals,  and  as  a  reward  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  War  in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet.  His  appointment  was 
justified  by  the  Administration  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  able 
business  man,  and  business  ability  was  the  thing  peculiarly  needed 
in  the  administration  of  the  War  Department. 

"But  when  the  Spanish-American  war  came,  the  'business  ad- 
ministration' collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  Secretary  was 
helpless.  There  never  was  an  hour  in  which  he  had  the  affairs  of 
the  department  well  in  hand,  and  he  was  so  astonished  by  his  fail- 
ure that  he  could  not  even  comprehend  the  extent  of  it.  Naturally 
enough,  in  the  storm  of  criticism  the  Secretary's  personal  integ- 
rity was  cruelly  and  unjustly  assailed,  but  the  public  had  been  told 
so  often  that  Secretary  Alger  was  a  highly  successful  business 
man  and  that  administering  the  War  Department  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  business,  that  it  refused  to  understand  how  there  could  be 
failure  without  dishonesty.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  machin- 
ery of  the  department  was  inadequate,  and  something  more  than 
mere  business  experience  and  ability  was  required  to  reorganize 
it  and  make  it  do  its  work.  It  was  a  lawyer  who  finally  worked 
out  the  problem." 

That  he  was  a  target  for  public  criticism  after  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  says  the  New  York  Times,  was  "  more  his  misfor- 
tune than  his  fault."  In  fact,  in  the  order  announcing  his  death 
to  the  Army,  the  Administration  practically  exonerates  him.  We 
there  read  in  part :  "He  was  a  gentle, kindly  man,  with  great  con- 
fidence in  his  friends  and  associates,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his 
subordinates.  He  was  the  subject  of  unjust  criticism  because  of 
the  country's  unpreparedness  for  war  when  war  came,  altho  for 
this  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible."  With  the  passing  of  time, 
says  The  Evening  Post,  the  public  has  judged  less  harshly  of 
Alger.     The  New  York  Sun  thus  characterizes' him  : 

"One  of  the  hardest  and  most  intelligently  useful  workers  under 
McKinley  during  the  period  of  our  war  with  Spain,  it  was  General 
Alger's  lot  as  Secretary  of  War  to  serve  as  the  lightning-rod  of 
the  Administration  and  to  draw  upon  his  own  head  in  concen- 
trated vigor  and  venom  the  main  force  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Administration's  policies." 

As  a  Senator,  says  The  Evening  Post,  "  he  contributed  little  to 
the  weight  or  strength  of  the  Senate,  for  he  frankly  represented 
the  corporate  interests  against  which  popular  feeling  has  been  of 
late  running  so  strong."  During  the  Civil  War  he  acquitted  him- 
self gallantly  in  sixty-six  battles  and  skirmishes:  and  at  the  last, 
the  dispatches  state,  he  died  in  harness  as  was  his  wish. 


When  a  poor  railway  magnate  has  to  pass  all  his  time  attending  investi* 
gations  of  himself  how  can  he  be  expected  to  attend  to  business? — Chicago  Xcus. 

People  who  express  surprize  at  the  importation  of  Sjsq.soo.ooo  worth  of 
precious  stones  at  the  port  of  Xesv  York  during  the  past  year  forget  that  we 
have  two  opera-houses  this  season. — AVir  York  Evening  Mad. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


PESSIMISM    ON  THE   EVE   OF  THE    RUSSIAN 

ELECTIONS. 

A  SPIRIT  of  gloom  and  indifference  pervades  the  press  and 
platform  utterances  of  Russia's  political  parties.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  second  Douma  is  only  a  few  weeks  off,  yet  this  fact  is 
completely  ignored,  except  in  so  far  as  it  figures  in  discouraging 
predictions  of  the  advanced  organs  as  to  the  fate  of  the  popular 
assembly.  The  pessimism  is  acknowledged  by  all,  but  the  ex- 
planations of  the  phenomenon  vary. 

The  organ  of  the  "Cadets" — the  outlawed  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party — the  Riech  of  St.  Petersburg,  attributes  it  to  the  red 
and  white  terror,  to  the  daily  lists  of  hangings  and  shootings  that 
take  place  under  the  drumhead  court-martial  law,  to  the  revolu- 
tionary assassinations  which,  it  says,  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
Government's  savage  repressions,  and  to  the  suppression  of  politi- 
cal agitation  and  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  The  same 
opinion  is  exprest  by  the  other  constitutional  organs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  A'ovoye  Vremya,  which  approves  of  the 
Government's  measures  and  accuses  the  Cadets  of  hypocrisy  and 
quackery,  declares  that  the  pessimism  is  due  to  the  feeling  that 
the  next  Douma  will  be  as  irrational,  useless,  and  incapable  of 
constructive  work  as  the  first  one  was,  and  that  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  dissolve  it  almost  immediately.  And  then  what? 
it  asks.     It  fears  reaction.     To  quote  : 

"  The  Cadets  assert  that  all  those  who  believe  in  constitutional- 
ism must  vote  for  their  candidates,  since  all  the  other  parties  are 
reactionary  and  will  not  give  Russia  reform,  liberty,  and  peace  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  constitutionalism  are 
the  Cadets  and  the 'Leftists  '  generally.  It  is  against  them  that 
voters  should  be  warned  and  protected. 

"The  danger  is  not  so  much  in  the  likelihood  of  the  second 
Douma's  dissolution.  The  principal  danger  is  that  another  revo- 
lutionary  Douma   will    gravely    compromise  the  whole  principle 


of  our  new  political  system,  the  system  which  gives  the  people's 
elected  representatives  so  important  a  place  in  the  Government. 
We  apprehend  a  coup  d'etat  as  a  result.  For  if  the  Douma  is  an 
unfit  and  paralyzed  organ,  the  state  can  not  long  persevere  in 
using  such  an  organ." 

In  other  words,  the  whole  constitutional  experiment  might  be 
abandoned  should  the  next  Douma  be  as  antigovernmental  as 
the  first.  That  it  will  be  "an  opposition  Douma"  the  paper  ad- 
mits to  be  very  probable.  Tho  the  Cadets  are  outlawed,  they  are 
strong  with  the  voters,  and  persecution  helps  them.  The  milder 
Liberals  have  had  little  success.  Their  meetings  and  newspapers 
attract  little  attention. 

The  Cadets  and  the  Leftists— the  Social  Democrats,  the 
"legal"  Social  Revolutionists,  the  Proletariat  party— are  endeav- 
oring to  form  a  "  bloc  "  or  coalition,  the  better  to  secure  control  of 
the  Douma.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  seats  each  party  should  have,  and  the  moderates  and  con- 
servatives view  these  efforts  with  alarm.  The  new  reform  organ, 
the  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg),  supposed  to  reflect  Count  Witte's 
views,  argues  against  any  such  bloc. 

The  Cadets  are  willing,  however,  to  combine  for  temporary 
purposes  with  the  extreme  Left.  Their  common  platform  is  a 
Douma  with  full  power  to  legislate  on  all  problems — economic 
and  political.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  are  willing  to  cooperate 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  make  another  attempt  to  compel  the  Czar 
to  bow  to  Parliament  and  make  the  Cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Douma.     They  say  that  reaction  is  impossible. 

The  Ricch  has  announced  a  complete  understanding  or  alliance 
between  the  Cadets  and  the  Union  for  the  full  equality  of  the 
Jews.  The  Cadets  have  accepted  the  platform  of  the  Jewish 
union,  and  the  latter  will  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  former. 
This  agreement  is  attacked  vehemently  in  the  anti-Semitic  press, 
the  Noiwye  Vremya  saying  that  henceforth  the  Cadets  and  the 
aggressive  elements  of  the  Jews  must  be  regarded  as  one  party. — 
Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CZAR  S   CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

—  Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 


Japan — "This  looks  like  a  good  chance  to  make  new  trade  ar- 
rangements." —Kladdcradatsck  (Berlin) 


WHICH    ARE    RUSSIA'S    ENEMIES? 
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THE   FICKLENESS     OF    MARIANNE. 

THE  first  Roman  conqueror  of  Northern  Gaul  found  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  "fickle  and  impulsive."  Marianne,  the 
personified  genius  of  modern  France,  is  fickle  still.  Even  at  this 
moment  the  entente  with  England  is  being  questioned,  and  many  are 
clamoring  for  an  entente 
with  Germany  to  sup- 
plant it.  We  learn  from 
the  Frencli  press  that  the 
Nationalists,  loyal  sons 
of  France  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Interna- 
tionalists, who  would 
break  down  national 
frontiers  and  rally  under 
the  banner  of  Socialism 
as  simple  human  be- 
ings), are  divided  on  the 
question.  There  are 
"English"  Nationalists 
and  "  German  "  Nation- 
alists. Some  of  the 
press,  such  as  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  La  Libert!', 
and  the  Gaulois,  repre- 
sent the  English  party ; 
the  Eclair  is  the  ac- 
credited organ  of  those 
who  prefer  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Germany. 
This  idea  of  a  Franco- 
German  entente  takes 
concrete  form  in  a  re- 
cent note  in  the  Itide- 
pendance  Beige  (Brus- 
sels), where  we  read  : 


|  MAJOR-GEN.  VON   DER   LAUNITZ, 

Assassinated  in  St.  Petersburg  on  January  3. 
He  was  Prefect  of  Police  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  Emperor,  last  spring,  issued  a  special 
rescript  thanking  him  for  his  services  in  main- 
taining order.  Tho  Von  der  Launitz  acted 
with  severity  against  the  revolutionists,  he 
was  not  specially  execrated  personally,  like 
the  late  General  Trepoff  and  ex-Minister  of 
the  Interior  Durnovo. 


officers  in  command  are  distrusted.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  be- 
gin a  military  campaign  when  propagators  of  antimilitarism  are  in 
power.  Nor  could  Russia  now  reply  to  any  appeal  of  ours  for 
help  as  she  might  have  done  ten  years  ago.  The  cooperation 
of  England,  even  if  supported  by  Japan,  could  give  France 
no  assurance  of  success.     England  might  despatch   100,000  men 

five  days  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  Japan 
would  take  months  to 
furnish  a  contingent. 
The  European  conflict 
would,  however,  have 
been  decided  in  three 
or  four  battles,  and.  as 
regards  forces,  those  of 
Germany  are  superior 
to  those  of  France. 
Unity  of  command,  the 
presence  of  the  Empe- 
ror, the  actual  number 
of  forces  in  the  field, 
and  German  military 
enthusiasm  are  so  many 
elements  in  favor  of 
victory." 


Mr.  Alfred  Naquet, 
ex-Senator  of  France, 
stoutly  combats  these 
views  in  an  article  in 
The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view (London).  He 
thinks  that  in  a  combi- 
nation with  Germany 
the  defeat  or  triumph 
of  German  arms  would 
be  equally  disastrous 
to  France.  He  writes 
as  follows : 


LIEUT.-GEN.   VLADIMIR   PAVLOFF, 

Assassinated  in  St.  Petersburg  on  January  9. 
During  the  session  of  the  Douma  he  defended 
the  Government's  executions  with  such  cold- 
bloodedness that  he  was  driven  from  the  ros- 
trum with  cries  of  "Murderer!''  "Hang- 
man !  "  "  Assassin  !"  When  he  next  appeared 
to  defend  the  Government  he  was  not  allowed 
to  speak,  and  was  threatened  with  personal 
violence. 


VICTIMS    OF    RUSSIAN    ASSASSINATION. 


"For  some  weeks 
people  have  been  talk- 
ing of  a  financial  entente  between  France  and  Germany  with  a 
view  to  completing  the  Bagdad  railroad.  This  is,  or  rather  was, 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Constans,  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1889-92).  It  is 
also  the  design  favored  by  the  French  political  group  which  in- 
cludes Count  Vitali  and  the  Ottoman  Bank.  The  entente  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  German  capital  can  not  unaided  carry  out  the 
railroad  project." 

Writing  in  the  Revue  Economiqne  Lntemalionale  (Paris)  Mr. 
Rend  Millet,  formerly  French  Resident-General  at  Tunis,  strongly 
advocates  a  Franco-German  combination.  After  disavowing  all 
intention  of  prematurely  conditioning  such  a  compact,  he  notes 
that  the  Germans  have  undertaken  to  extend  their  commerce  into 
Near  Asia.  Germany  now  desires  to  build  a  line  across  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  view  of  the  present  "conflict  of  interests"  between 
Germany,  England,  and  Russia,  he  remarks,  "would  not  France 
be  the  natural  mediator  to  obtain  for  Germany  the  accommoda- 
tion she  desires?" 

The  ideas  of  the  "  German "  group  of  the  Nationalists  are 
shared  by  the  most  conservative  and  most  reactionary  members 
of  the  party.  A  leading  figure  among  these  is  Mr.  Le"ouzon  Le 
Due,  who  advocates  a  Franco-German  combination  as  the  sole 
means  of  safety  in  case  of  war.  France,  he  declares,  would  gain 
little  help  from  her  Russian  ally,  or  even  from  England  and 
through  the  latter  from  Japan.     He  writes  in  the  Eclair  : 

"  When  the  Franco-Russian  accord  was  at  its  full  strength  in 
1897  and  the  new  artillery  of  France  was  superior  to  anything  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  the  'German  '  Nationalists  looked  upon  a  Conti- 
nental war  as  fraught  with  serious  risk.  At  the  present  time  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  is  on  the  wane  in  France,  desertions  are  threatened, 
the   reserves  are   inadequately  trained   and   disciplined,  and   the 


"The  English  alli- 
ance is  our  best  guar- 
anty against  war,  if  a 
general  disarmament,  which  I  should  prefer,  but  to  which  France 
possibly  might  not  assent,  be  impossible.  The  entente  with  Eng- 
land is  not  only  the  best  guaranty  against  war  itself,  but  in  case  of 
war  it  protects  us  against  the  worst  consequences  of  a  war.  and 
most  assures  us  of  the  possibility  of  continuing  without  a  break 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  evolution  of  our  country.  I 
maintain,  moreover,  that,  if  England  has  a  strong  motive  to  up- 
hold the  entente  cordiale,  France  has  a  still  greater.  Defeated  at 
sea,  temporarily  invaded,  England  might  be  ruined,  but  neverthe- 
less she  would  retain  her  national  existence,  and  her  internal  lib- 
erty would  suffer  no  restriction.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  bound 
to  Germany,  would  be  ruined  by  victory  as  completely  as  by  de- 
feat;  her  liberty  would  be  swept  away,  her  independence  compro- 
mised. 

"  For  England  it  might  possibly  be  more  advantageous  to 
be  victorious  with  Germany  than  defeated  with  France  as  her  ally. 
For  France.  I  believe,  in  the  event  of  a  Continental  entente,  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  be  defeated  by  England  than  to  con- 
quer with  her  allies — so  fraught  with  future  dangers  would  such 
victory  be."—  Translations  made  J or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


Automobiles  and  Antimilitarism.— As  the  wild  boar, 
according  to  the  Latin  poet,  sharpens  his  tusks  and  gluts  his  love 
of  battle  in  time  of  peace  by  charging  the  tree-trunks  ;  as  the  fierce 
Iberian,  erstwhile  a  cannibal,  says  the  ancient  historian,  keeps  fresh 
his  warlike  ferocity  by  thronging  the  bull-ring  in  Madrid ;  as  in 
the  placid  days  of  the  Antonines.  Roman  bloodthirstiness  revived 
on  witnessing  the  gladiatorial  duel,  so  the  antimilitarism  of  France 
is  offset  by  the  passion  for  automobilism.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
no  less  calm  and  acute  a  critic  than  Mr.  Emile  Faguet,  of  the 
French  Academy.    Mr.  Herve.  the  Humanitarian,  and  Mr.  Jaures, 
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the  Antimilitar- 
istic says, would 
strip  even  chil- 
dren of  their  lead- 
en toy  soldiers. 
"  The  minds  of 
children  must  be 
altogether  purged 
from  any  ideas, 
however  obscure, 
and  any  feelings, 
however  vague, 
of  devotion  to 
their  country,  and 
of  the  sacrifices 
required  for  her 
service."  But  the 
automobile  sur- 
vives as  a  genuine 
warlike  toy.  In 
his  own  words : 


THE   "ADRIATIC," 

The  newest  ship  of  the  White  Star  Line  and  the  biggest  Britisli  ship  afloat.    Its  English 
port  will  be  Southampton,  instead  of  Liverpool. 


"  It  seems  as  if 
the  automobile,  with  its  attendant  accidents  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  deals  havoc  among  wayfarers,  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  toy  soldiers.  The  warlike  plume  is  to  be  abolished.  The 
plume  on  the  general's  hat  we  must  away  with  !  The  automobile, 
a  mere  machine,  is  alone  to  wear  the  warlike  plume,  before  the 
eyes  of  delighted  boys  and  their  pretty  little  sisters.  Well ! 
well !  There  is  certainly  no  patriotism  in  an  automobile,  and 
we  are  to  suppose  tnat  it  is  essentially  a  Hervdist  and  a  hu- 
manitarian. I  fail  to  see  what  humanitarianism  gains  by  the 
sight  of  automobile  accidents,  and  I  can  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
patriotism  has  lost  something  by  the  abolition  of  the  toy  soldier." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   FATE   OF  VENICE   OVERHANGING 
LIVERPOOL. 

THE  history  of  the  world  is  dotted  with  deserted  havens  from 
Tyre  to  Venice,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  Liverpool  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  example  of  the  city  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  whose  name  is  in  this  connection  associated  with  the 
city  of  the  Mersey  by  the  London  Guardian.  Such  a  reflec- 
tion is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  White  Star  Line  of 
ocean  steamers  will  make  Southampton  instead  of  Liverpool 
its  English  port  of  call  for  its  best  and  swiftest  steamers. 
Two  reasons  are  alleged  for  this  change.  The  first  is  the 
inexorable  law  of  geography.  Venice  lost  her  preeminence  on 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India.  Liverpool  loses  her  ac- 
ceptability as  an  English  transatlantic  passenger  port  from  the 
obvious  fact  that  Southampton  is  geographically  nearer  to  the 
ordinary  New  York  traveler's  goal  in  Western  Europe  than  Liver- 
pool is.  Added  to  this  fact  is  the  competition  of  French  and 
German  steamship  companies  whose  ships  bring  up  at  Cherbourg 
and  the  German  ports.  If  Peace  has  her  victories,  she  has  also 
her  battles,  and  the  steamship  companies  of  the  world  are  at 
present  entering  upon  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  English 
newspapers,  which  tell  us  that  the  Cunard'company  is  certain  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  White  Star.  On  these  points  the  London 
Tiuies.  in  the  course  of  an  editorial,  remarks: 

"The  great  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  north  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  will  continue  to  find  Liverpool  their  best 
American  outlet.  But  the  great  pleasure  traffic  between  Europe 
and  America,  as  well  as  the  business  voyagers  between  America 
and  our  southern  districts  and  the  Continent,  may  be  provided 
for  at  Southampton  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  at  Liverpool. 
The  choice  of  ships  for  the  Southampton  sailings  shows  plainly 
that  what  is  mainly  intended  is  to  arrest  the  rapid  appropriation 
by  Continental  companies,  not  only  of  European  passenger  traffic, 


but  also  of  that 
large  portion  of 
our  own  for  which 
the  balance  is 
turned  by  the  rail- 
way journey  to 
Liverpool  and  the 
voyage  backward 
to  Queenstown." 

The  Saturday 
Review  (London) 
goes  into  details 
with  regard  to 
Continental  com- 
petition with  the 
English  compa- 
nies. The  change 
of  the  White  Star 
Line  is  "a  hard 
stroke  in  the  fight 
of  two  great  na- 
tions for  the 
mastership  of  the  Atlantic."     The  writer  thus  continues : 

"The  British-American  Steamship  Company,  the  White  Star, 
and  the  British  Cunard  have  for  some  time  past  more  or  less  im- 
passively watched  the  German  companies,  Hamburg-American 
and  North-German  Lloyd,  tap  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Conti- 
nent by  calling,  on  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  at  Cherbourg  and 
Havre,  Dover  and  Southampton.  With  somewhat  old-fashioned 
conservatism  they  have  stuck  to  Liverpool,  which  no  Frenchman 
in  his  senses  would  choose  as  his  starting-point  for  the  United 
States,  and  which  is  at  least  as  unlikely  to  allure  travelers  from 
other  states  of  Western  Europe.  Is  not  Liverpool  by  all  tradition 
the  starting-place  for  America?  And  who,  when  a  tradition  in 
our  dignified  world  of  English  commerce  is  well  established,  will 
depart  from  it  till  he  is  frightened  and  hustled  out  by  the  rude 
foreigner?  We  must  lose  a  few  hundred  thousands  ere  we  think 
of  moving,  and  double  the  amount  at  least  ere  we  actually  stir. 
How  many  pounds  and  passengers  have  been  lost  to  the  trade  of 
England  since  the  Continental  companies  made  their  first  great 
effort  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Atlantic,  no  one  can  say  ;  but  the 
amount  is  not  a  trifle.  For  some  time  past  everybody  has  read  of 
and  wondered  at  the  splendid  enterprises  of  the  two  German 
steamship  companies.  We  hear  a  great  deal,  in  another  question 
of  the  sea,  of  two-power  strength.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
country  has  made  the  boldest  bid  to  have  a  two-power  strength  in 
sea-borne  commerce.  No  finer  vessels  than  Germany's  Atlantic 
steamships,  if  as  fine,  exist  to-day.  Germany  has  well  deserved 
all  the  additional  trade  she  has  won  through  the  English  lines  lin- 
gering at  Liverpool,  when  Liverpool  in  this  matter  is  slightly  out 
of  date.  Thanks  to  the  energy  alike  of  her  capitalists  and  work- 
ing people,  and  to  the  restless  patriotism  of  the  Emperor — which 
has  inspired  this  movement  particularly — Germany  has  quickly 
turned  out  a  little  fleet  of  'floating  cities,'  matchless  some  of  them 
for  size  and  fleetness  together.  She  has  had  the  start.  But  at 
length  one  of  the  leading  'Anglo-Saxon'  lines  is  coming  south  to 
offer  battle."  

SOCIAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GERMAN 

JEW. 

THE  modern  Jew  has  not  yet  "  found  himself,"  at  least  in  Ger- 
many. His  unrest  and  uneasiness  spring  from  several 
causes,  says  Dr.  Curt  Alexander,  writing  in  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher  (Berlin).  "There  are  stepchildren  of  fortune  among  the 
nations,"  and  the  Jew  is  one  of  them.  There  are  those  who  "  are 
fated  to  grow  up  under  the  shade  of  life,  without  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun."  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  Jew's  mental 
equilibrium  "has,  by  several  circumstances,  become  disturbed." 
Among  the  causes  of  this  condition  are  his  history,  which  teaches 
him  to  look  upon  Israel  as  a  peculiar  people  ;  his  experience  in 
the  Ghetto,  from   which   he  issued,    "broken-backed,  bowed  in 
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body  and  soul,"  his  subsequent  devotion  to  trade  in  which  the 
competition  is  more  apt  to  dissever  him  from  society  than  unite 
him  with  his  social  surroundings,  and,  lastly,  his  success  in 
finance,  which  denationalizes  him.  Of  the  fundamental  origin  of 
Jewish  unrest  this  writer  says: 

"The  Jews  must  be  numbered  among  the  nations  as  a  plant  that 
springs  feeble  and  drooping  from  a  sunless  sod.  Favored  with  a 
glorious  history,  the  Jews  have  never  succeeded  in  engrafting 
themselves  upon  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  are  still 
spoken  of  under  a  specific  name  as  the  Hebrew  people.  But  their 
history  has  shaped  their  destiny.  Here  we  find  the  answer  to  the 
many  riddles  which  the  Jewish  question  propounds,  here  is  the 
thread  of  Ariadne  which  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  known 
as  Judaism.  And  the  phenomenon  of  social  unrest  which  we 
would  point  out  as  characteristic  of  modern  Jews,  especially  in 
Germany,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  product  of  the  historical 
development,  and  especially  of  the  social  condition,  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the 
present  day." 

The  Jews,  he  goes  on  to  say,  have  looked  upon  themselves 
as  having  a  "  changeless  national  character."  They  have  main- 
tained "  the  purity  of  their  race  "  and  have  boasted  their  "  perti- 
nacity in  keeping  themselves  free  from  the  influences  of  their  sur- 
roundings to  a  greater  degree  than  other  races  have  done."  This 
has  led  to  their  isolation,  and  consequent  unrest,  for  as  Dr.  Alex- 
ander observes,  "  it  is  an  allowed  historic  fact  that  an  individual 
can  never  feel  sure  of  himself  until  he  has  taken  root  in  the  social 
circle  about  him,  and  feels  himself  one  with  it." 

This  condition  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  Jew,  on 
issuing  from  the  Ghetto,  made  himself  the  possessor  of  money 
rather  than  of  land,  concerning  which  the  present  writer  speaks 
as  follows : 

"The  commercial  pursuits  to  which  the  Jew  devoted  himself 
had  their  root  in  floating  capital,  the  abstract  idea  of  which  filled 
him  with  a  sense  of  power.  The  most  universal  characteristic  of 
money  is  its  instability,  its  movement  from  hand  to  hand.  In 
contradistinction  to  this,  the  possession  of  real  estate  makes  a 
man  feel  that  he  is  settled  on  one  spot,  and  that  thus  the  individ- 
ual is  merely  a  link  in  the  chain  of  successive  personalities,  and 
this  sort  of  property  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  his  connection, 
as  an  individual,  with  past  and  future  generations.  The  posses- 
sion of  money  makes  no  such  impression.  It  presents  itself  as  a 
completely  extraneous  force.  It  has  no  such  power  to  identify 
the  individual  with  itself.  In  this  sense  the  social  relations  of  the 
individual  are  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  possession  of  money.  It 
is  purely  exterior  to  him,  and  does  not  produce  the  effect  upon 
him  which  the  possession  of  real  estate  does,  by  impressing  him' 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  personality.  In  fact,  money  destroys  the 
sense  of  personality,  in  that  it  strips  a  man  of  all  incentive  to  per- 
sonal effort.     But  money  has  even  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than 


this.  It  denationalizes  a  man.  Capital  which  has  no  personal 
element  in  it,  nor  owes  any  allegiance  to  this  or  that  social  group, 
is  by  its  essential  nature  destined  to  overleap  the  boundaries  of 
the  nation.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  its  function  in  the 
financial  world  can  not  be  limited  to  any  one  country.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  Jews  were  by  no 
means  calculated,  considering  the  kind  of  property  they  aimed  at 
possessing  and  their  readiness  to  change  their  place  of  settlement, 
to  root  them  firmly  in  their  new  social  sphere,  and  engraft  them 
organically  on  the  state." 

This  narrowing  effect  of  money,  as  the  chief  possession  aimed 
at  by  Jews,  was  such,  Dr.  Alexander  continues,  "  that  the'Jews,  in 
spite  of  their  reception  into  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  remained 
strangers  in  their  inmost  being."  Hence  their  "social  unrest." 
He  sees  signs,  however,  of  the  establishment  of  better  relations 
between  the  Jews  and  "modern  society,"  and  remarks: 

"The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  the  position  of  the  Jews 
in  modern  society  should  be  established  and  made  clear.  It  is 
evident  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  Jews  are  not  yet  so  fast  rooted  in  their  social 
environment  that  they  have  grown  to  be  one  with  it.  The  ad- 
vance toward  this  consummation  has  made  such  strides,  however, 
as  warrant  us  in  anticipating  their  still  closer  identification  with 
modern  society.  Such  an  identification  is  to  be  welcomed,  not 
only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  also  for  that  of  Germany." 

He  concludes  with  a  eulogy  on  the  Jews.  "It  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  the  Jews  are  to-day  a  prominent  factor  in  Ger- 
many's commercial  life."  He  quotes  the  French  writer  who  de- 
clares that  "  if  the  Jew  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  him."  He  reminds  us  that  Gombart,  speaking  of  "the 
energetic  force  residing  in  the  Jewish  nature,"  describes  this 
people  as  "the  leaven  which  stirs  to  life  the  dough  of  German 
labor,"  and  he  concludes  by  saying :  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  state, 
as  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  promote  the  amalgamation  of  the  Jews  with 
its  own  organic  life." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  KAISER'S  ALLEGORICAL  CARTOON,  MADE  SEVERAL  YEARS 
AGO,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE  MARSHALED  TO 
DEFEND    THEIR    LAND   AGAINST   THE   YELLOW    PERIL. 


THE   GERMAN  PERIL. 

Liberty—"  People  of  Africajprepare  to  defend  your  homes  and 
altars!"  —Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart  >. 


SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE  AND  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


IS   MACHINERY   A  CURSE? 

THIS  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Reginald 
Newton  Weekes  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 
According  to  this  writer  "  the  application  of  man's  genius  to  the 
invention  of  machinery  has  been  fraught  with  loss,  rather  than 
gain,  to  the  true  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  race." 
Machinery,  he  asserts,  has  destroyed  our  inherent  love  for  beauti- 
ful forms,  it  has  discouraged  the  use  of  local  building-materials, 
it  has  replaced  beautiful  and  artistic  constructions  with  ugly  ones, 
it  has  displaced  workers  in  thousands  of  educative  employments. 
Our  laborers,  the  writer  thinks,  are  not  the  fine  race  that  they 
once  were,  and  he  lays  it  all  to  the  increase  of  machinery.  These 
conclusions  are  vigorously  denied  by  a  writer  in  Engineering 
(London,  January  n),  who  sums  up  in  pretty  effective  fashion 
machinery's  blessings.     He  says  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rural  laborers  were  not  always  the  fine  up- 
standing race  of  giants  that  poetic  pens  would  picture  them.  Their 
'lean,  old,  toil-worn  faces  '  were  too  often  made  prematurely  old 
by  the  pinch  of  poverty  ;  their  forms  bent,  their  chests  hollowed, 
and  shoulders  rounded  by  the  nature  of  their  toil.  So  far  as 
actual  operations  are  concerned,  we  would  back  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  to  produce  the  finer  men.  We  must,  however,  allow 
to  the  former  the  advantage  of  open  air  and  sunshine;  but  against 
this,  again,  must  be  set  damp  and  rheumatics — the  curse  of  rural 
populations,  since  their  dwellings  were  'sprinkled  along  the  water- 
courses in  the  bottoms,' or 'straggled  up  the  little  stream,' and 
had  'the  vegetable  thatch,  the  wall  of  local  stone,  clay,  or  mud,' 
and  often  floors  of  the  latter  material  also.  No  !  Thank  God  ! 
we  say — and  the  rural  laborer  will  say  also— that  machinery  has 
made  good  cheap  bricks  for  walls  ;  has  sawn  those  monotonously 
straight  boards  for  floors;  has  given  us  glass  for  windows  and 
Portland  cement  for  damp-resisting  concrete  foundations  ;  has 
even  rolled  the  galvanized  sheets  ,for  roofs  ;  has  spun  wool,  flax, 
and  cotton,  and  woven  them  into  fabrics;  has  reaped  the  crops 
and  ground  corn  ;  and,  finally,  has  brought  all  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  corporeal  blessings  to  our  very  doors  by  the  aid  of 
those  ultimate  triumphs  of  machinery — the  locomotive  and  the 
steamship  ;  upon  both  of  which  Mr.  Weekes  pours  out  the  vials 
of  his  wrath." 

How  would  the  poetic  and  artistic  admirer  of  the  old-style 
laborer's  cottage  like  to  live  in  one?  asks  the  writer,  and  he 
answers  the  question  with  the  following  picture  : 

"  To  eat  and  sleep  in  its  dark  and  damp  little  rooms,  to  feel  the 
'rheumatiz'  growing  on  him  year  by  year;  to  drink  the  polluted 
water  of  its  shallow  well ;  to  see  his  children  stricken  by  diph- 
theria, and  no  train  or  motor-car  to  bring  the  one  doctor  who  ad-, 
ministers  the  widely  spread  district;  or  to  have  scarlet  fever  in  the 
room,  with  the  one  little  window,  where  the  whole  family — man, 
woman,  and  children— sleep.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Weekes  ever 
read  any  of  the  old  rural  parish  records  of  the  era  that  preceded 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  when  'England  was  Merrie  Eng- 
land then  ' — according  to  the  poetic  and  picturesque  legend.  How 
the  rural  laborers,  of  whose  enviable  lot  he  speaks  so  enthusias- 
tically, passed  their  lives  almost  on  the  verge  of  famine  ;  how  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  rural  population  were  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief;  and  how  hand-spun,  hand-woven,  and  hand-sewn 
clothing  was  so  dear  that  all  but  a  very  few— the  squire  and  the 
parson  and  some  others — looked  forward  to  the  fabled  season  of 
feasting  and  good  cheer  with  dread  of  the  frost  and  snow  that 
would  be  torture  to  starved  bodies." 

That  the  work  of  the  mechanical  inventor  has  taken  something 
from  the  rural  picturesqueness,  the  writer  acknowledges.  This, 
he  says,  has  been  inevitable,  and  the  right-minded  engineer  re- 
grets it;  but  he  may  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  without 
"the  curse  of  machinery,"  as  applied  to  printing,  he  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Weekes*s  article  in  The 
ATineteetith  Century.     To  quote  his  conclusion  : 

"  Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think  deeper,  had  it  not  been  Mr. 


Weekes's  lot  to  wander  very  far  from  the  'nature  from  whence  he 
came,'  he,  or  his  equivalent  contemporary,  might,  instead  cf  wri- 
ting philosophic  dissertations  on  the  crumpling  of  rose-leaves, 
have  been  searching,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  hedges  and  ditches 
for  a  dinner  of  frogs  and  caterpillars  ;  while  the  corporeal  embodi- 
ment of  some  potential  engineer,  proud  in  the  possession  of  a  flint 
ax,  might  have  been  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  intent 
on  a  more  substantial  meal." 


LONG   LIVES  OF  AMERICAN   COLLEGE 
ATHLETES. 

IN  view  of  the  general  popular  impression  that  star  athletes  in 
American  colleges  usually  overdo,  and  pay  for  it  by  dying 
prematurely,  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  statistics  published 
recently  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  director  of  the  Yale  gymnasium, 
which  go  to  show  that  Yale  athletes  during  the  past  fifty  years 
have  lived  longer  than  their  classmates.  Dr.  Anderson  notes  at 
the  outset  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  the  highly  devel- 
oped athlete  has  more  muscle  and  more  lung  power  than  he  can 
use  in  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  their  warning  that  this  may 
become  a  danger,  because  if  he  does  not  keep  up  vigorous  ex- 
ercise outside  of  office  hours  the  disused  lung  tissue  may  be  the 
indirect  cause  of  consumption,  or  the  overdeveloped  heart  may 
refuse  to  do  its  work  in  some  great  stress,  like  that  of  pneumo- 
nia. The  Yale  records  do  not  bear  this  out.  To  quote  a  notice 
of  Dr.  Anderson's  statistics  presented  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York,  January  12) : 

"  The  athletic  records  of  Yale  show  that  between  the  years  1855 
and  1905  the  number  of  men  who  gained  positions  on  either  the 
crew,  baseball,  football,  or  track  teams  was  807.  Of  this  number 
58  have  died.  Of  these  58,  18  were  crew  men  (naturally,  as  this  is 
the  oldest  sport),  16  were  football  men,  13  track,  and  11  baseball 
men. 

"  If  an  estimate  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  years 
in  the  life  of  the  sport  it  is  found  that  the  greatest  mortality  has 
occurred  among  the  football  men.  Crew  men  were  second,  track 
men  third,  and  baseball  men  fourth  with  an  extremely  low  average. 
Compared  with  the  select  mortality  tables  of  the  Actuarial  Soci- 
ety, made  up  from  mortality  averages  all  over  the  country,  the 
athletes  show  a  remarkable  longevity. 

"  As  contrasted  with  these  figures  are  those  collected  by  Dr.  An- 
derson as  to  the  mortality  of  the  general  graduates,  who  have  not 
won  team  positions,  tho  many  of  them  have  doubtless  done  more 
or  less  systematic  athletic  work.  During  the  fifty  years  above 
stated  10,922  man  have  been  graduated  from  the  academic  and 
scientific  departments.  Of  this  number  1,406  have  died  ;  that  is, 
12.9  per  cent.,  as  against  7.2  per  cent,  of  the  athletes.  Consump- 
tion carried  off  12  of  the  58  deceased  athletes,  but  this  percentage 
is  not  greater  than  would  be  expected  among  non-athletes  from  a 
similar  cause, as  is  proven  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  large 
insurance  companies.  'Deaths  from  heart  disease  in  the  list  of 
58  men  were  4  at  the  ages  of  thirty-five,  fifty-seven,  sixty-eight, 
and  seventy.  The  average  is  very  low.  Pneumonia  carried  off  6, 
typhoid  fever  5,  and  typhoid-pneumonia  2.  Those  who  wish  to 
push  their  argument  that  high  athletics  are  bad  for  the  lungs  and 
heart  might  find  some  ground  for  that  argument  in  the  fact  that  24 
of  the  58  deaths  were  caused  by  lung  trouble  of  various  kinds, 
and  heart  failure.  The  table  of  deaths  further  shows  that  9  of  the 
58  athletes  met  violent  deaths,  of  which  2  were  suicides.  One 
died  of  dissipation,  which  was  not  traceable  to  participation  in 
athletics.' 

"  Dr.  Anderson's  paper  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is 
temperate  in  tone.  He  is  not  seeking  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
particular  theory,  but  is  content  to  let  the  facts  and  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  He  declares  that  the 'inevitable  conclusion  from 
the  figures  gathered  is  that  the  Yale  man  who  came  to  high  honors 
in  the  major  sports  of  the  last  half-century  has  more  than  the 
ordinary  man's  share  of  long  life.'  But  he  freely  admits  that 
'whether  this  is  due  to  his  high  development  as  an  athlete  or  to 
the  original  strength  of  the  man  himself  is  still  unproven,  and 
seems  likely  to  remain  so  unless  some  more  perfect  means  of 
comparison  can  be  found.'" 
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FALSE  TEETH    BY  WHOLESALE. 

AMERICA  leads  the  world  as  a  maker  of  false  teeth.  We 
send  this  product  to  Japan,  China,  India  — all  over  the 
world.  Indeed,  somewhat  grimly  suggests  H.  D.  Jones,  who  con 
tributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to  The  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine (Chicago,  February),  "  it  is  not  beyond  the  limit  of  possibility 
that  cannibal  feasts  are  conducted  with  the  aid  of  American-made 
artificial  teeth."  Within  a  few  years  every  dentist  made  false 
teeth  for  his  customer  in  a  back  office;  now  they  are  turned  out 
by  millions  in  big  factories,  and  the  quality  has  bettered  as  the 
■quantity  has  increased,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  composition 
that  is  practically  indestructible,  which  marks  "the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  ability  of  the  human  family  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
time."  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  Philadelphia  boasts  the  biggest 
tooth-factory  in  the  world.  He  says,  in  describing  the  methods 
used  there : 

"The  first  thing  to  do  in  making  artificial  teeth  of  a  particular 
variety  is  to  fashion  a  mold.  The  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken 
in  the  making  of  this  mold.  The  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  work- 
men being  highly  paid  and  of  the  most  skilled  order.  .  .  .  When 
•the  mold  has  been  shaped  and  tooled  to  the  exact  form  required, 
it  is  filled  with  the  soft  composition  of  which  the  teeth  are  made 
and  the  cover  placed  on  to  press  the  composition  into  the  shape  of 
the  teeth.  The  mold  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  the  composi- 
tion baked  to  a  certain  point,  when  it  is  handed  over  to  an  operator 
who  trims  off  the  rough  edges  and  shapes  the  tooth  into  the  fin- 
ished article.  After  that  it  goes  to  the  furnace  for  a  final  and  pro- 
longed baking  at  a  tremendous  heat 

"The  teeth  go  direct  from  the  furnace  to  the  girls  who  sit  all 
•day  at  long  tables,  examining  for  defects,  and  polishing  and  fin- 
ishing. The  delicate  touch  of  a  girl,  educated  so  that  the  smallest 
■defect  is  noticed  in  an  instant,  is  required  to  prevent  any  tooth 
being  sent  from  the  factory  with  an  uneven  surface  or  a  poor  edge. 
The  slightest  flaw  will  cause  rejection,  for  there  can  be  no  discom- 
fort worse  than  that  of  a  sharp  or  rough-edged  tooth.  The  teeth 
are  mounted  on  cards  and  brought  to  the  line  of  girls,  and  the  ex- 
aminers pass  or  reject  them  with  incredible  swiftness." 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  industry  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Jones  tells  us,  is  the  making  of  false  teeth  to 
order,  to  a  particular  pattern,  and  the  matching  of  teeth  for  those 
who  are  desirous  of  hiding  from  the  world  the  fact  that  their  teeth 
are  false.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Men  frequently  want  teeth  made  to  match  their  tobacco- 
stained  grinders.  Then  the  coloring  work  done  has  to  be  of  an 
■expert  order,  and  here  again  the  trained  eyes  of  women  are  em- 
ployed, for  they  have  been  educated  from  childhood  to  match 
■colors  and  are  far  better  fitted  for  such  work  than  men.     A  large 


'freak  teeth,'  that  is,  teeth  so  different  from  those  usually  found  in 
the  human  head  and  of  so  peculiar  a  color  that  the  laboratory  ex- 
perts are  at  work  for  hours  before  they  can  hit  upon  the  right 
thing.  If  the  toothless  customer  will  pay  the  price,  he  or  she  can 
have  teeth  of  any  shape  or  color  desired,  for  it  is  only  a  question 
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MAKING  THE  MOLDS   FOR    FALSE   TEF.TH. 

business  is  done  in  these  tinted  teeth,  and  the  art  of  coloring  to 
match  samples  is  quite  as  important  in  its  way  as  the  making  of 
■the  teeth  to  match  the  shape  of  the  genuine  ones. 

"  Sometimes  the  factory  receives  an  order  for  what  are  called 
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GIRLS   FINISHING  AND  POLISHING  THE  TEETH. 

of  turning  experts  loose  on  the  order.  But  the  faddist  in  false 
teeth  must  pay  high  for  such  luxuries.  The  teeth  that  are  sent 
out  carded  by  the  hundred  are  quite  a  different  matter  from  teeth 
made  to  order  after  the  experts  of  the  factory  have  prepared  spe- 
cial molds  and  mixt  composition  for  a  single  set  of  teeth." 


ASSIMILATION,  BENEVOLENT  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

"\I  THEN  two  civilizations  come  into  contact,  as  is  becoming 
*  *  increasingly  common  nowadays,  both  are  usually  modified, 
each  borrowing  something  from  the  other.  The  assimilation  may 
be  nearly  all  on  one  side — either  forcible  or  "benevolent,"  as  we 
are  wont  to  say,  somewhat  ironically  ;  but  it  is  always  true  that 
even  a  conqueror  learns  something  from  the  conquered — often  his 
intellectual  life  is  revolutionized,  as  that  of  the  Romans  was  by 
their  contact  with  the  Greeks.  The  laws  of  such  assimilation  are 
investigated  by  Prof.  Paul  Lapie,  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux, 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  December  15).  Says  Professor 
Lapie  : 

"  Put  in  contact  two  profoundly  different  civilizations.  If  their 
differences  finally  become  minimized,  how  does  this  'assimilation  ' 
come  about?  When  the  Romans  Hellenize  or  the  Japanese  be- 
come Europeanized,  in  what  order  do  the  successive  degrees  of 
approach  to  their  models  take  place?  Of  the  divers  elements  that 
make  up  a  society,  which  are  those  that  pass  over  and  those  that 
refuse  to  be  exchanged  ? 

"We  are,  in  general,  tempted  to  answer  that  the  imitation  of 
superficial  customs  precedes  the  imitation  of  beliefs ;  while  fash- 
ion obeys  all  the  caprices  of  foreign  influence,  religion  seems  to 
constitute  the  stablest  element  of  all  civilization;  assimilation 
would  thus  pass  from  the  outside  to  the  inside.  But,  says  an  in- 
genious writer,  this  is  an  illusion;  we  think  another's  thoughts  be- 
fore we  imitate  his  motions:  we  adopt  his  tastes  before  copying 
his  dress:  assimilation  proceeds  from  the  inside  to  the  outside." 

Between  these  two  contrary  ideas  the  author  seeks  to  decide  by 
a  close  examination  of  the  facts,  and  he  concludes  that  both  are 
wrong.  Assimilation  proceeds,  he  says,  neither  outward  nor  in- 
ward. The  first  hypothesis  fails  to  recognize  the  priority  of  ma- 
terial exchanges,  and  the  second  exaggerates  the  stability  of  relig- 
ion. All  imitation  is  at  the  same  time  internal  and  external.  To 
imitate  we  must  see  our  model — the  external  fact— and  feel  a  de- 
sire to  copy  it — the  internal  fact.  Assimilation,  the  author  as- 
serts, starts  in  the  street  and  penetrates  thence  to  the  fireside  :  it 
starts  with    the  customs  of  visible  society,  the  largest  and  the 
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vaguest  part  of  it,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  customs  of  the  more 
definite  social  organization,  which  are  more  restricted  and  more 
mysterious.     He  puts  it  thus  : 

"There  is  no  religious  assimilation  without  previous  or  contem- 
porary material  assimilation.  There  is  no  political  assimilation 
without  previous  religious  assimilation.  There  is  no  social  assim- 
ilation without  previous  political  assimilation.  These  are  the 
formulas  that  sum  up  our  observations.  They  have  apparent  ex- 
ceptions. Violence  often  disturbs  the  natural  order;  conquerors 
often  wish  to  change  the  customs  of  their  subjects  by  force,  and 
such  artificial  and  arbitrary  assimilation  does  not,  of  course,  fol- 
low the  same  laws  as  spontaneous  assimilation.  On  the  other 
hand,  exterior  customs  or  religious  practises,  despite  their  natural 
instability,  may  be  strengthened  by  the  bond  that  connects  them 
with  political  or  social  institutions." 

The  writer  notes,  in  conclusion,  that  probably  t'.^ere  is  no  such 
thing  as  perfect  assimilation.  Elements  dependent  on  individual 
character  resist  it.  Even  the  most  perfectly  "  assimilated  "  Jap- 
anese is  not  quite  a  European,  and  probably  the  only  real  Ameri- 
cans will  continue  to  reside  for  some  time  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


into  envelops  and  packages  without  removing  flaps  or  strings.     All 
sorts  of  foreign  articles  were  found  hidden  in  innocent  places. 

"With  every  country  using  the  .r-ray  at  the  custom-house  and 
post-office,  smuggling  would  soon  cease,  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  fool  this  little  agent.  Every  means  of  baffling  it  were  tried 
at  Mr.  Le  Roux's  test.  Articles  were  wrapt  in  many  thicknesses 
of  paper  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  they  were  hidden  in  all  sorts  of 
queer  places,  but  once  the  .r-ray  got  busy  they  might  just  as  well 
have  shouted  out  their  whereabouts,  for  not  a  single  hidden  article 
escaped  detection." 


SMUGGLERS   FOILED    BY   THE  X-RAY. 

THE  proposal  to  detect  smuggled  articles,  whether  on  the  per- 
son of  the  smuggler,  or   in   packages,  by   means   of   the 
Roentgen  ray,  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  was  noted  at  that 
time  in  these  columns.     We  now  learn  from 
The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
February)  that  this  plan  has  had  a  success- 
ful trial  by  the  French   Government.     The 
system   employed   is   that  of   Alphonse  Le 
Roux.     Says  a  writer  in  the  periodical  just 
named  : 

"The  plan  is  to  have  every  passenger  on 
board  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  pass  in 
front  of  the  .v-ray  apparatus  and  subject  him- 
self to  a  thorough  examination.  In  this  way 
smuggled  articles  concealed  anywhere  about 
the  person  can  be  instantly  detected.  As  it 
is  not  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  cloth- 
ing, the  passengers  are  caused  absolutely  no 
annoyance,  and  as  all  are  treated  alike  they 
suffer  no  indignity  by  being  obliged  to  stand 
in  front  of  that  searching,  penetrating  little 
.r-ray  machine.  The  process  is  quick  and 
the  expense  i«  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  number  of  custom- 
house officials.  One  man  can  examine  all  the  ships  that  come  to 
port  in  a  day.  and  there  is  no  patience-trying  delay. 

"In  the  trial  mentioned  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons 
were  examined  in  forty-five  minutes,  and  on  them  were  found 
jewels  and  merchandise  hidden  for  the  experiment.  Watches 
were  discovered  sewed  in  the  lining  of  one  man's  coat.  In  the 
hem  of  a  woman's  skirt  were  found  the  rings  put  there  to  test  the 
system.  A  tiny  jeweled  locket  was  revealed  hidden  in  a  young 
man's  mouth,  underneath  his  tongue,  while  under  the  coils  of  a 
woman's  hair  the  .ar-ray  showed  quite  plainly  several  watch-chains 
and  a  bracelet.  Another  'smuggler '  carried  several  card-cases 
spread  out  flat  against  his  feet.  Right  through  his  shoes  and 
stockings  the  ;r-ray  penetrated,  and  the  clasps  on  the  card-cases 
stood  out  good  and  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  examiner.  The  but- 
tons on  several  pairs  of  gloves  betrayed  their  presence  next  to  the 
skin,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  of  a  Frencli  official 
who  tried  to  fool  the  little  machine  by  wrapping  each  glove  up 
first  in  linen  then  in  tissue  paper.  The  .r-ray  saw  through  his  de- 
ception immediately.  He  was  accused  of  'carrying  concealed  but- 
tons which  were  perhaps  attached  to  some  dutiable  articles.'  He 
confest  like  a  man  and  the  .r-ray  received  another  good  mark  as  a  de- 
tective. Headed  by  Mr.  Le  Roux  (the  outsiders  gathered  together 
for  the  examination  being  dismissed)  the  officials  tramped  over  to 
the  post-office  with  their  .r-ray  machine,  and  there  proceeded  to  pry 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEAN    RAILWAY-CARS. 

T  N  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  travelers,  railway 
•*■  sanitation  has  become  one  of  our  most  important  problems. 
In  The  Railway  Surgical  Journal  (Chicago,  vol.  xiii.,  No.  i)  Dr. 
H.  M.  Bracken,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Health, 
points  out  that  general  sanitation  can  not  deal  with  this  problem 
satisfactorily  and  that  the  incentive  to  action  must  come  from 
railroad  representatives  if  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Cleanliness,  while  cars  are  in  service  and  at  the 
cleaning-station,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bracken  as  most  important, 
and  he  insists  that  expectoration  and  the  throwing  of  refuse  on 
the  car  floor  should  be  strictly  prohibited  and  the  prohibition 
rigidly  enforced.  The  sweeping  of  cars  during  transit  he  charac- 
terizes as  unsanitary  and  filthy  and  maintains  that,  when  it  is  at 
all  necessary  to  clean  cars  en  route,  some  material,  such  as  wet  or 
oiled  sawdust,  should  be  used  upon  the  floor  to  lay  the  dust.  "A 
car  should  only  be  cleaned  in  transit,"  he 
says,  "  at  some  station  where  a  long  stop  is 
made,  when  passengers  can  disembark  if  so 
disposed.  But  even  then  the  dry  system  of 
sweeping  should  not  be  permitted." 

Another  feature  of  importance  in  car  sani- 
tation is  the  nature  of  the  upholstery.  Plush, 
Dr.  Bracken  thinks,  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  cleaning  of  cars  at  ter- 
minals the  vacuum  system,  by  which  the  dust 
is  drawn  instead  of  blown  from  the  article 
cleaned,  is  stated  to  be  the  latest  and  best 
method.  It  is  now  in  use  in  the  best- 
equipped  cleaning-yards  and,  altho  not  yet 
perfected,  will  undoubtedly  be  in  general 
use  in  the  near  future. 

That  the  problem  of  car  ventilation  can 
be  solved,  says  the  writer,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  one  or  two  railway  companies, 
notably  by  the  Pennsylvania,  in  whose  sys- 
tem fresh  air  is  introduced  into  the  car  under  the  seats  instead  of 
through  overhead  transoms.  While  he  declares  that  successful 
heating  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  successful  ventilation,  he  insists 
that  rules  and  regulations  governing  employees  will  not  secure  re- 
sults unless  there  is  a  constant  supervision  by  responsible  parties. 
Speaking  to  his  fellow  railway  surgeons  and  emphasizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  supply  of  pure  drinking-water  for  the  use  of  the  railway 
employees  as  well  as  the  passengers  he  doctor  writes:  "It  must 
be  a  fact  well  known  to  you  all  th;-  .  in  many  instances  the  drink- 
ing-water, in  day-coaches  at  least,  is  from  a  contaminated  water 
supply,"  a  frank  admission  that  wil.  certainly  startle  the  traveling 
public. 


Tarred  Ties  for  the  Simplon.— Twenty  thousand  rail- 
way-ties for  the  Simplon  tunnel  have  been  treated  with  coal-tar 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  with  zinc  chlorid  or  creosote. 
The  ties  are  heated  in  a  receptacle  from  which  the  air  is  after- 
ward exhausted  and  then  hot  coal-tar  is  introduced.  By  means  of 
steam-coils  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  1050  C.  for  four  hours, 
after  which  an  air  pressure  of  about  30  pounds  per  square  inch  is- 
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applied.     Of  this  method  of  preservation  The  Railway  and  En- 
gineering Review  (Chicago,  January  19)  says: 

"From  the  fact  that  this  is  the  raw  material  from  which  com- 
mercial creosote  is  made,  and  this  being  the  most  effective  timber 
preservative  known,  we  think  it  well  to  call  attention  to  this  work. 
Coal-tar  is  widely  available  and  cheap.  In  some  years  it  has 
been  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  it  is  known  to  have  preservative 
effect  on  timber,  even  when  applied  only  to  the  exterior.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  customary  to  coat  with  coal-tar  the  part  of 
fence-posts  and  telegraph-poles  placed  in  the  ground.  It  would 
seem  that  experiments  with  the  material  might  be  carried  out  at 
any  tie-preserving  works,  and,  while  its  effectiveness  might  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  creosote,  still  it  might  give  satisfaction  to  a  meas- 
urable degree,  perhaps  better  than  is  being  obtained  from  some  of 
the  metallic-salt  solutions  now  so  largely  used." 


A   PRINTING-OUTFIT   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

AN  ingenious  portable  printing-outfit  with  which  the  blind  may 
communicate  with  those  who  see,  and  vice  versa,  has  been 
devised  by  Director  Vaughan,  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  blind-asy- 
lum, in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the 
device  is  from  La  Nature 
(Paris).    Says  this  paper  : 


"  It  is  well  known  that 
the  blind  use,  for  reading 
and  writing,  the  system 
of  points  in  relief  devised 
by  Braille,  in  which  words 
and  phrases  are  formed 
by  proper  combination  of 
these  points.  In  reading, 
the  blind  touch  the  points 
with  the  finger;  to  write, 
they  form  the  text  in 
printingoutfitfor  intercommunication    -£>raille  points    by  means 

BETWEEN  THE  BLIND  AND  THE   SEEING.  °*     a     stv'US    an0-     a    grille 

beneath  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  portable  printing-set  for  the  blind,  which  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  is  a  box  containing  types  in  its  lower  part, 
and  above  these  a  grille  to  receive  these  when  set.  The  charac- 
ters used  are  specially  cast  for  the  purpose  ;  .  .  .  they  bear  at  one 
end  a  letter  of  the  Braille  alphabet,  and  at  the  other  the  equiva- 
lent Roman  letter.  These  characters  are  also  furnished  with  a 
tongue  placed  lengthwise  at  the  base  of  the  letter,  and  indicating 
its  position.  This  enables  the  types  to  be  set  vertically  in  grooves 
made  in  the  grille. 

"  The  method  of  use  is  as  follows  :  The  type  are  in  the  body  of  the 
case  and  the  Roman  letters  bear  on  an  inking-pad  below.  In  the 
lid  [as  the  case  lies  open]  is  the  empty  grille,  under  which  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  slipt.  The  blind  person  recognizes  the  type  by 
touching  the  Braille  characters,  and,  taking  them  one  by  one, 
places  them  in  the  grille  from  left  to  right.  The  type  are  thus  set 
closely  side  by  side.  To  separate  the  words  the  groove  to  the 
right  of  the  last  word  set  is  allowed  to  remain  empty.  When  all 
the  type  are  in  place  a  slight  pressure  impresses  them  on  the  sheet 
of  paper.  The  same  apparatus  enables  one  who  does  not  know 
the  Braille  alphabet  to  write  to  a  blind  person,  in  which  case 
the  ink-pad  is  not  used.  The  characters  are  placed  in  the  grille, 
taking  care  that  the  Roman  letter  is  uppermost,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  the  operator.  The  latter  composes  his  words  letter  by 
letter  and  places  them  in  the  grille  at  the  right,  going  from  right 
to  left.  Pressure  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
placed,  as  before,  under  the  grille  ;  the  Braille  characters  are 
forced  into  the  paper,  the  pressure  necessary  for  this  depending 
on  its  thickness.  The  paper  is  then  turned  over  and  read  on  the 
other  side,  the  Braille  letters  in  relief  running  from  left  to  right. 
This  invention  appears  quite  practical  and  will  probably  be  of 
great  service  to  the  blind."—  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


the  competition  among  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  tin  coating  to 
the  thinnest  possible  wash,  is  asserted  editorially  by  Engineering 
News  (New  York).     Says  this  paper  : 

"  The  old-time  tin  roof,  laid  by  honest  workmen,  was  expected 
to  last  and  often  did  last  for  more  than  a  generation.  The  pres- 
ent-day tin  roof  has  such  a  facility  for  developing  leaks  that  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  owners  have  learned  to  avoid  its  use  wherever 
any  other  roofing  will  answer. 

"In  recognition  of  this  unfortunate  condition,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  tin  plate  .  .  .  has  announced  that  hereafter  it  will  stamp 
every  sheet  of  its  roofing-plate  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  coat- 
ing it  carries  per  box  of  20X  28-inch  plates.  The  departure  is  cer- 
tainly a  commendable  one,  and  will  no  doubt  he  followed  by  other 
makers  of  roofing-plates.  It  has  been  heralded  by  some  of  the 
trade  journals  as  a  revolution  in  the  industry.  One  of  these  jour- 
nals in  a  paroxysm  of  eloquence  remarks: 

"'This  move  crushes  the  malpractise  of  years  in  one  fell  stroke, 
and  with  firm  grasp  uplifts  the  business  to  a  plane  of  dignity  and 
honor.' 

"We  trust  this  is  all  true;  but  before  we  join  in  the  chorus  we 
would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  buyer  is  to  be  informed  how 
much  lead  and  how  much  tin  goes  into  the  coating  of  the  terne 
plates  which  he  purchases.  Tin  costs  now  about  45  cents  per 
pound;  lead  costs  a  little  over  6  cents.  If  the  buyer  of  roofing- 
plates  is  to  be  told  how  many  pounds  of  coating  have  been  applied 
to  the  sheets  he  buys,  he  might  also  be  informed  how  much  of 
that  coating  is  tin  and  how  much  lead." 


Tin  Roofs:  Good  and  Bad.— That  tin  as  a  roofing  ma- 
terial has  fallen  far  in  reputation  during  the  past  few  years,  on 
account  of  the  substitution  of  steel  sheets  for  wrought  iron  and 


A   WOOL   FAMINE. 

nr  HAT  there  is  a  partial  famine  in  textile  materials,  especially 
•■■  in  the  case  of  wool,  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Textile  Record  (New  York,  January).  The  writer  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact,  which  he  calls  "  a  curious  and  regrettable 
feature,"  that  this  shortage  of  wool  excites  no  attention,  whereas 
a  similar  shortage  of  cotton  would  be  talked  about  everywhere. 
He  says : 

"There  is  a  scarcity  of  textile  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  de- 
mand for  silk,  hemp,  ;  ite,  cotton,  and  wool  has  advanced  the 
prices  of  all  of  these  products,  and  with  none  of  them  is  the  scar- 
city more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  wool.  The  attitude  of  the 
general  public  and  of  the  textile  trade  itself  toward  the  wool  sup- 
ply is,  however,  one  of  complete  indifference.  The  trade  is.  ap- 
parently, no  more  concerned  about  the  scarcity  of  wool  than 
about  the  high  price  of  camphor.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  cotton 
a  general  alarm  is  sounded  throughout  the  world  :  national  and 
interantional  cotton  federations  are  formed  to  ward  off  the  peril  ; 
private  and  public  commissions  are  sent  to  investigate  old  sources  of 

supply  ;  the  hat  is  passed 
around  among  rich  and 
poor  alike  to  raise  money 
for  finding  new  sources 
of  cotton  supply,  which, 
when  found,  are  straight- 
way subsidized  by  the 
Government :  there  is  a 
strenuous  effort  to  bring 
the  planter  and  manufac- 
turer together  that  the 
cotton  supply  may  not  be 
jeopardized  by  lack  of 
friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween them  :  and  there  is 
a  wide-spread  and  strenu- 
ous demand  for  statistics 
of  cotton  production  and 
consumption,  that  the 
world  may  note  even  the  slightest  change  in  the  balance  between 
the  supply  and  consumption  of  this  textile  material." 

The  author  finds  no  fault  with  all  this:  he  simply  contrasts  this 
extreme  solicitude  regarding  cotton  with  the  indifference  regard- 
ing wool.  No  one.  he  says,  thinks  of  forming  an  international 
wool  federation  to  provide  for  the  scarcity  of  wool ;  a  commission 
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to  visit  the  sheep-ranches  of  Australia  would  be  ridiculed  out  of 
existence ;  there  is  not  a  woolen  or  worsted  manufacturer  who 
would  give  a  cent  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep  throughout  the 
world ;  and  as  for  wool  statistics,  like  snakes  in  Ireland,  there  are 
none,  and  few  people  seem  to  want  any.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  neglect  of  the  wool  supply  and  the  attention  given  to  the 
cotton  supply  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  wool  can  be  used  an 
indefinite  number  of  times  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  while 
cotton  can  be  used  but  once.  The  remanufacturing  of  wool  into 
clothing  results,  however,  in  a  decrease  in  its  value  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  this  reason  the  importance  of  increasing  the  wool  sup- 
ply, to  which  no  attention  is  given,  is  but  little  less  than  that  of 
increasing  the  cotton  supply,  on  which  so  much  effort  is  expended. 
This  development  of  our  wool  supply  is  a  work  which  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  up  at  once.  The  officials  at  Washington  can 
find  many  precedents  for  it  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
official  time  and  money  in  studying  the  cotton-plant,  operating 
model  cotton  plantations,  and  compiling  the  great  variety  of  cot- 
ton statistics  with  which  we  are  regularly  and  irregularly  favored 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  realizes 
the  need  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  wool  industry  and  is  ready  to 
take  it  up  as  soon  as  Congress  shall  make  an  appropriation.  It 
would  seem  that  a  Congress  that  expends  money  so  freely  for  ex- 
ploiting foreign  markets  as  the  present  one  has  done  might  be 
induced  to  respond  to  this  excellent  suggestion  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 


THE   AMERICAN  OF  THE   FUTURE. 

'  I  ""HAT  our  descendants  are  to  be  stronger,  better,  and  wiser 
-■-  than  their  sires  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  W  J  McGee,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Museum.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  New  York  he  advanced  this  opinion,  and  he  defends  it 
in  an  interview  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  9. 
Says  Dr.  McGee,  as  quoted  by  the  reporter: 

"'The  American  of  to-morrow  will  be  as  complex  in  descent 
and  culture  as  he  is  to-day.  He  will  be  vigorous,  active,  energetic  ; 
he  will  be  of  excellent  physique,  but  he  will  not  follow  any  special 
type.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  tendency  for  any  of  the  character- 
istics he  has  derived  from  his  ancestors  to  disappear,  so  that  he 
may  be  blond  or  brunette,  short  or  tall,  according  to  the  stock 
from  which  he  springs.' 

"  Dr.  McGee  was  asked  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Ameri- 
can becoming  overdeveloped  as  other  nations  have  done.  He 
replied : 

"'The  Americans  are  a  very  composite  race,  and  will  become 
more  so.  One  may  almost  judge  of  the  strength  of  a  race  by  the 
amount  of  its  complexity.  Thus  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  most 
aristocratic  of  peoples  and  the  most  opposed  to  marriages  with 
outsiders,  have  tailed.  The  Romans  were  great  because  they  were 
formed  of  many  races,  and  the  same  complexity  of  type  was  prev- 
alent in  Northwest  Europe,  and  especially  in  England.' 

"'What  about  the  Jews?'  Dr.  McGee  was  asked. 

"'They  form  the  most  important  ethnic  group  of  our  time. 
Their  law  was  opposed  to  marriage  outside  their  race,  but  per- 
mitted it  among  different  groups  of  Hebrew  blood.  These 
groups  are  so  differentiated  that  intermarriage  between  them  has 
almost  as  strengthening  an  effect  as  marriage  with  outsiders 
altogether.'  " 

Dr.  McGee  expresses  a  firm  belief  in  the  comingjof  an  American, 
taller,  stronger,  more  humanitarian,  and  more  intellectual  than  the 
American  of  to-day.  According  to  him,  the  tendency  of  the  world 
is  to  grow  better.  The  law  of  heredity,  as  now  commonly  ac- 
cepted, indicates  that  an  abnormality  in  one  ancestor  will  only 
crop  out  in  the  case  of  one  descendant  in  roughly  alternating  gen- 
erations. Thus,  if  a  man  has  homicidal  mania,  none  of  his  chil- 
dren may  develop  the  same  desire,  altho  perhaps  one  of  his  line 
in  the  third,  fifth,  or  eighth  generation  will  show  it.  He  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  accuse  the  American  of  being  engrossed 
in  money-getting.     He  is  filled  with  the  desire  of  achievement, 


but  he  does  not  work  with  feverish  activity  for  the  sake  of  the 
dollars.  Take  the  case  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  To  my  mind,  he 
is  the  incarnation  of  concentrated  effort.  He  strove  to  accom- 
plish along  a  relatively  narrow  line,  and  it  was  a  mere  incident 
that  that  line  brought  him  great  wealth.  If  he  had  taken  up  an- 
thropology with  the  same  single-mindedness  he  would  have  been 
a  great  scientist. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  getting  rela- 
tively harder.  We  are  much  better  fitted  to  struggle  hard  than 
were  our  forebears,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  struggle  is 
now  not  relatively  so  hard  as  it  was  a  few  generations  ago.  We 
walk  three  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour,  when  our  fathers 
walked  three  and  a  half.  But  it  is  in  us  to  walk  that  fast,  and 
there  is  no  harm  done.  When  Herbert  Spencer  was  here  he  de- 
clared we  were  rushing  ourselves  into  our  graves.  That  was  a 
good  many  years  ago,  but  we  are  still  surviving." 

The  reporter  adds : 

"  With  regard  to  race  suicide,  Dr.  McGee  was  also  an  optimist. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  economic  side  of  the  matter  and  the  al- 
leged deliberate  .limitation  of  families  by  the  well-to-do,  but  he 
pointed  out  the  statistical  side  of  the  question.  It  long  has  been 
observed  that  the  number  of  children  varies  inversely  with  the 
length  of  life  of  a  species.  An  eagle  lives  a  century  and  has  few 
offspring ;  a  shad  dies  in  a  few  weeks  and  has  millions.  Human 
life  has  increased  from  an  average  of  about  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  years  a  century  ago,  to  twenty-nine  years  now;  therefore  the 
number  of  children  born  should  diminish.  Dr.  McGee  declared 
that  he  did  not  see  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  birth-rate 
had  fallen  sufficiently  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  greater 
longevity." 


FLEAS   AS  CARRIERS  OF  THE   PLAGUE. 

THAT  a  variety  of  flea  is  an  active  agent  in  disseminating 
bubonic  plague  has  lately  been  discovered  by  the  special 
plague  commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  British  India. 
The  part  played  by  rats  in  spreading  the  disease  has  long  been 
understood,  but  exactly  how  an  epidemic  is  disseminated  among 
the  rats  and  also  communicated  therefrom  to  human  beings  it  has 
been  left  to  the  commission  to  determine.  It  is  still  engaged  in  its 
investigation,  but  in  the  course  of  a  short  interim  report  the  com- 
missioners state  that  the  disease  is  conveyed  from  one  rat  to  an- 
other and  also  to  human  beings  by  the  parasite  commonly  known 
as  the  "  rat  flea."  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  December  29) : 

"This  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  as  the  result  of  several 
experiments.  When  plague-infested  and  healthy  rats  were  incar- 
cerated separately  in  wire  cages,  thereby  preventing  them  coming 
into  contact  with  one  another,  the  healthy  rodents  became  in- 
fected, and  it  was  also  ascertained  that  guinea-pigs  could  also  be- 
come contaminated  in  the  same  manner. 

"  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  plague-stricken  rats,  immune, 
however,  from  the  flea,  were  confined  and  permitted  to  come 
into  free  physical  contact  with  healthy  animals,  no  such  signs 
of  infection  were  observed.  Directly  the  fleas  were  introduced, 
the  animals  in  a  short  time  were  all  similarly  affected,  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic  varying  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
fleas  present. 

"These  tests  conclusively  proved  that  the  parasite  was  the 
active  agent  in  propagating  the  disease,  since  every  precaution 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  infection  being  spread 
atmospherically.  Moreover,  similar  tests  were  repeated  in  plague- 
infected  houses.  For  instance,  guinea-pigs  were  permitted  to 
run  freely  in  a  house,  which,  tho  it  had  been  disinfected,  still 
harbored  parasites,  with  the  result  that  the  animals  were  found 
to  be  soon  attacked  by  the  fleas  and  contracted  plague,  and  the 
parasites  caught  on  their  bodies  were  found  to  be  capable  of 
spreading   the  epidemic. 

"When,  however,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  guinea-pigs 
were  immured  in  cages  of  wire  gauze,  thereby  preventing  the  in- 
festing of  fleas,  no  ill  results  attended  the  animals.  There  is  one 
important  theory  advanced  in  the  preface  to  this  report— that  the 
plague  itself  may  in  reality  be  a  disease  of  fleas." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


A   WALL-STREET   VIEW   OF   OUR    DECLINING 

FAITH. 

SOME  striking  editorials  on  the  question  of  the  decline  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  have  been  appearing  in  recent  issues  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York).  From  such  a  source  the 
inquiry  carries  peculiar  weight,  especially  to  the  type  of  mind 
which  forms  the  majority  in  our  commercial 
civilization.  The  articles  in  question,  written 
by  Mr.  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  express  the  "intense  interest"  of  that 
journal  "  in  the  economic  and  political  effects 
of  any  change  in  the  thought,  the  habits,  and 
the  lives  of  men."  If  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  religious  faith,  Mr.  Pratt  asserts,  that  fact 
"alters  the  basic  conditions  of  civilization," 
"becomes  a  factor  in  the  markets,"  "changes 
the  standards  and  affects  the  values  of  things 
that  are  bought  and  sold,"  and  "concerns  the 
immediate  interests  of  those  who  never  had 
such  a  faith  almost  as  much  as  it  does  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  had  the  faith  and  lost 
it."     Along  this  line  Mr.  Pratt  continues: 

"The  question,  therefore,  of  practical,  im- 
mediate, and  tremendous  importance  to  Wall 
Street  quite  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  is,  has  there  been  a  decline  in  the  faith 
in  the  future  life  ?  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  is 
this  responsible  for  the  special  phenomena  of 
our  time — the  eager  pursuit  of  sudden  wealth, 
the  shameless  luxury  and  display,  the  gross 
and  corrupting  extravagance,  'the  misuse  of 
swollen  fortunes,'  the  indifference  to  law, 
the  growth  of  graft,  the  abuses  of  great  cor- 
porate power,  the  social  unrest,  the  spread  of  demagogy,  the  ad- 
vances of  Socialism,  the  appeals  to  bitter  class  hatred?  To  find 
out  what  connection  exists  between  a  decadence  in  religious  faith 
and  the  social  unrest  of  our  time,  due,  on  one  side,  to  oppressive 
use  of  financial  power,  and,  on  the  other,  to  class  agitation,  might 
well  be  worth  an  investigation  by  a  commission  of  government 
experts,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  enter  into  such 
an  undertaking." 

Whatever  may  be  a  man's  own  personal  beliefs,  continues  Mr. 
Pratt,  "  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  prefer  to  do  business  with 
a  person  who  really  believes  in  a  future  life."  If  the  world  holds 
fewer  men  of  such  faith,  it  makes  a  big  difference,  and  if  faith  is 
to  continue  to  decline,  this  will  require  new  adjustments.  So  the 
writer  views  the  situation,  adding  these  reflections: 

"There  are  certainly,  on  the  surface,  many  signs  of  such  a  de- 
cline. Perhaps,  if  it  were  possible  to  probe  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  be  found  that  faith  still  abounded,  but  is  no  longer 
exprest  in  the  old  way.  But  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  surface 
indications.  These  include  a  falling  off  in  church  attendance,  the 
abandonment  of  family  worship,  the  giving  over  of  Sunday,  more 
and  more,  to  pleasure  and  labor,  the  separation  of  religious  from 
secular  education,  under  the  stern  demands  of  non-sectarianism, 
the  growing  up  of  a  generation  uninstructed  as  our  fathers  were 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  secularization  of  a  portion  of  the 
church  itself,  and  its  inability  in  a  large  way  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  laboring  people.  If  these  are  really  signs  of  a  decay 
of  religious  faith,  then  indeed  there  is  no  more  important  problem 
before  us  than  that  of  either  discovering  some  adequate  substitute 
for  faith,  or  to  take  immediate  steps  to  check  a  development  that 
has  within  it  the  seeds  of  a  national  disaster." 

The  alternative  of  the  "  adequate  substitute  "  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pratt,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
view  exprest  in  a  more  recent  editorial,  which  deals  with  the  mate- 
rialism  underneath    both  "  the    Socialism  of  Karl   Marx  and  the 


financial  concentration  of  which  we  may  take  that  represented  by 
E.  H.  Harriman  as  a  type."  Balancing  the  virtues  of  the  two, 
Mr.  Pratt  sees  in  Socialism  "the  more  attractive  and  impossible 
program,"  while  "  financial  concentration  "  he  believes  to  be  "  the 
safer  for  the  social  order  and  civilization."  In  neither,  however, 
is  the  remedy  adequate  to  the  ill.     He  concludes: 

"The  supreme  need  of  the  hour  is  not  elastic  currency  or 
sounder  banking,  or  better  protection  against  panics,  or  bigger 
navies,  or  more  equitable  tariffs,  but  a  revival  of  faith,  a  return  to 
a  morality  which  recognizes  a  basis  in  relig- 
ion and  the  establishment  of  a  workable  and 
working  theory  of  life  that  views  man  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  lump  of  matter." 


SERENO   S.    PRATT, 

Editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  who  says 
that  the  question  of  the  decline  of  religous  faith 
"  is  of  practical,  immediate,  and  tremendous 
importance  to  Wall  Street,  quite  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  world." 


CHRIST  AS  THE  GREATEST 
OF  TABLE-TALKERS. 

CHRIST  was  a  teacher  who  loved  to  talk 
at  the  feast  and  the  family  meal.  Of 
Confucius  his  disciples  said,  "  While  at  table 
he  did  not  converse,"  but  the  contrary  was 
the  case  with  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
"He  eateth  and  drinketh  with  publicans  and 
sinners"  was  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
He  "not only  accepted  all  invitations  to  dine, 
but  was  sometimes  a  self-invited  guest,"  says 
Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  in  The  Homiletic  Re- 
view (New  York).  "  He  gladly  took  his  place 
in  the  very  center  of  that  world  where  seri- 
ousness is  usually  lost  amid  a  congenial  com- 
pany at  the  table,  and  found  and  taught  there 
the  true  solemnity  of  living."  Table-talk  is 
the  supreme  flower  of  civilization,  and  the 
table-talk  of  the  Savior  was  the  most  precious 
contribution  to  the  wisdom  and  spiritual  en- 

lighenment  of  the    world  that  has  ever  been  recorded.     Bishop 

Hendrix  writes : 

"The  savage  eats  alone  because  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Why 
expect  table-talk  from  one  who  has  no  sympathy  with  his  kind,  no 
thoughts  to  share,  no  exchange  of  ideas?  Can  we  expect  the  table 
to  be  a  clearing-house  where  there  is  no  currency,  no  medium  of 
exchange,  where  speech  is  scant  because  ideas  are  few?  The 
savage  munches  his  bone  in  silence  save  as  the  crunching  is 
broken  by  some  cry  of  anger  at  being  interrupted  in  his  glutton- 
ous meal,  as  he  simply  eats  to  live.  Man  is  already  well  advanced 
in  civilization  when  he  talks  while  he  eats.  .  .  .  Man's  table-talk 
tells  with  rare  accuracy  the  measure  of  his  civilization  or  enlight- 
enment. He  is  well  advanced  when  he  abandons  his  savage  tend- 
encies to  discuss  his  enemies  at  the  table  and  begins  to  talk  of 
things.  And  he  has  become  a  thinker  when  he  talks  more  of  ideas 
than  of  things.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  fitted  to  enjoy  and 
to  share  such  table-talk  as  our  Lord  gave  in  his  dinner  parables 
or  at  the  Last  Supper.  As  he  eats  the  broken  loaf  and  drinks  the 
crusht  cluster  which  tell  him  of  the  great  sacrifice,  and  discerns 
his  Lord's  body,  he  is  getting  robed  tor  the  marriage-supper  of 
the  Lamb." 

The  example  of  Christ  and  his  love  of  sharing  the  company  and 
conversation  of  men  during  their  hours  of  refreshment  and  relaxa- 
tion did  much  to  exalt  and  in  some  cases  to  revive  the  virtue  of 
hospitality.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  writer  above  mentioned  : 

"  Our  Lord  taught  anew  the  sacrament  of  hospitality.  Among 
the  Orientals  there  are  no  doors  to  lock  in  the  tents.  The  life  is 
freer.  Travelers  are  the  only  bearers  of  tidings  from  the  outside 
world,  and  they  are  welcome  and  their  safety  guarded  even  in  the 
presence  of  their  enemies.  'Given  to  hospitality  '  was  a  Christian 
grace,  especially  as  that  hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers  who 
were  often  God's  messengers,  very  angels  unawares,  who  brought 
messages  to  'the  church  in  the  house.' and  sometimes  carried  even 
the  parchment  of  a  gospel  or  an  epistle.  In  many  a  humble  refec- 
tory  have   been   rehearsed   the   sayings  which  shall   never  pass 
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away,  as  the  angels  of  the  churches  have  given  and  received  the 
'god-speed.'  Our  risen  Lord  is  continually  made  known  in  the 
breaking  of  bread  as  his  disciples  remember  the  gracious  words 
that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  His  presence  is  always  sure 
when  he  himself  is  the  theme.  'Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
as  he  talked  with  us  in  the  way?  '  His  golden  words  are  the  cur- 
rency of  Christendom.  The  coinage  of  his  lips  has  given  not  only 
new  commandments  but  new  speech  to  the  world.  The  seat  kept 
for  Elijah  at  the  table  of  many  a  devout  son  of  Abraham  has  been 
filled  by  the  Christ,  whose  day  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see,  and  saw 
it  and  was  glad." 

The  subject  of  Christ's  table-talk  has  become  incorporated  in 
the  intellectual  charter  of  Christianity,  and  has  purified  the 
heart  and  manners  of  our  race.     In  Dr.  Hendrix's  own  words: 

"  Nothing  next  to  the  very  passion  of  our  Lord  has  so  brought 
about  this  change  in  our  humanity  as  his  intimate  personal  con- 
tact with  men  as  he  was  alternately  their  host  and  their  guest. 
What  tables  Christ  spread  for  men  as  he  fed  now  five  thousand 
and  now  four  thousand  in  the  wilderness ;  and  what  access  did  he 
get  to  the  hearts  of  the  fishermen-apostles  as  he  told  them  where 
to  cast  their  nets,  and  then  ate  with  them  on  the  shore  or  in  their 
homes.  What  new  meaning  had  life  to  Zaccheus  after  our  Lord 
was  once  his  guest  and  drew  open  the  curtains  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  his  table-talk  !  What  new  views  of  both  earth  and 
heaven  did  Christ  give  men  in  his  parables  of  the  Great  Supper 
and  the  wedding  garment,  which  he  spake  as  he  reclined  at  meat ! 
Who  could  ever  forget  the  parable  of  the  two  debtors  which  he 
spake  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  loveless,  as  the  weeping  woman 
bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears  as  he  talked  and  ate,  the  crumbs  of 
his  conversation  being  to  her  as  angels'  food?" 


THE    BRAIN    OF    MAN   A   WITNESS  TO  HIS 
IMMORTALITY. 

THE  aphorism  "I  think ;  therefore  I  am  "  of  Descartes  has 
been  expanded  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Chance  or 
Purpose  "  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacColl  in  The  Hibbcrt  Journal ^  (Lon- 
don) so  as  to  read  "I  think ;  therefore  I  am  immortal."  The 
writer  speaks  of  the  monism  of  Professor  Haeckel  as  "  without 
the  smallest  warrant  from  facts,  science,  and  logic"  and  goes  far 
to  support  the  charge  that  the  German  scientist  is  wanting  "  in  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  modern  logic  and 
mathematical  probability."  This  monism,  Mr.  MacColl  asserts, 
is  contradicted  by  the  most  obvious  facts  of  experience.  He 
states  the  position  which  Haeckel  and  other  monists  take  with 
regard  to  the  subjective  phenomenon  of  thinking.  If  thinking 
merely  means  a  certain  physiological  change  undergone  by  the 
brain  tissues,  then  of  course  the  materialist  is  right.  To  quote 
his  own  words : 

"  Once  admit  the  existence  of  an  invisible,  intelligent  creative 
power,  or  combination  of  powers,  and  the  customary  arguments 
against  the  possibility  of  a  future  life  fall  to  the  ground.  These 
arguments  turn  almost  wholly  on  the  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  conscious  ego  of  our  personality,  and  especially  upon  the 
observed  connection  between  certain  portions  of  our  brain  and 
special  mental  processes.  A  certain  portion  of  the  brain  is  in- 
jured ;  thereupon  a  corresponding  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  mind — 
not  on  the  mind  as  a  whole,  but  on  some  special  faculty,  leaving 
the  other  faculties  untouched.  Therefore,  says  the  atheist,  the 
mind,  the  conscious  soul  or  ego,  is  not  one  and  indivisible.  Its 
separate  faculties  are  separately  connected  with  separate  portions 
of  the  material  brain.  Slice  off  these  portions  one  by  one,  and 
one  by  one  you  slice  off  the  separate  faculties  of  the  ego  also,  till 
finally  there  is  nothing  left." 

But,  he  says,  no  one  has  the  same  brain  for  two  consecutive 
years.  How  can  one  brain  be  responsible  for  the  workings  of  its 
predecessors?    Thus: 

"  Let  us  examine  closely  this  assertion  that  our  conscious  soul 
or  ego  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  brain,  and  that  therefore 
with  our  death  this  ego  passes  wholly  out  of  existence.  The  first 
question  that  presents  itself  is  this :  with  what  brain  is  our  ego  so 
intimately  connected?  the  brain  that  is  ours  now,  or  the  brain  that 


was  ours  a  year  ago?  For,  from  the  material  standpoint,  the  two 
are  wholly  different.  The  material  brain  with  which  our  ego  did 
its  thinking  a  year  ago  has  already  passed  clean  away,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  fresh  material  particles,  forming  a  new  brain, 
with  which  it  does  its  thinking  now.  Yet  does  not  the  ego  itself 
endure,  and  remember  much  of  the  thinking  which  it  performed 
with  the  aid  of  the  brain  that  is  no  more?  If  the  atheist  admits 
this,  he  surrenders  his  whole  position." 

According  to  the  materialist,  the  murderer  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished for  a  crime  committed  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  brain 
that  planned  the  homicide  is  long  since  gone,  and  the  present 
brain  is  innocent  of  crime.  If  the  brain  is  innocent,  so  is  the  ego, 
according  to  the  materialist.     To  quote  further  : 

"  An  ego  that  uses  up  one  brain  after  another,  or  that  passes 
from  brain  to  brain  as  they  succeed  each  other,  from  the  birth  of 
the  first  to  the  death  of  the  last,  can  not  be  said  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  any  one  of  the  series.  Either  the  ego  of  our  per- 
sonality and  consciousness  changes  continually  with  the  changing 
brain,  so  that  every  fresh  brain  has  a  fresh  ego,  or  else  this  ego 
remains  constant  while  the  brain  changes.  Consider  the  conse- 
quences of  the  first  alternative.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  murderer 
has  been  apprehended,  found  guilty,  and.  condemned  to  death  for 
a  crime  committed  more  than  a  year  ago.  Is  not  this  a  clear  in- 
justice? The  really  responsible  ego  has  passed  away  with  the 
brain  that  planned  the  crime  ;  the  present  ego  and  the  present 
brain  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  a  crime  committed  before 
they  came  into  existence.  But  where  is  the  barrister  who  would 
venture  to  take  this  line  of  argument  in  addressing  the  jury?" 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  ego  independent  of  the 
material  brain  is  the  phenomenon  of  memory.  One  brain  recol- 
lects what  was  not  its  own  experience,  but  that  of  a  preceding 
brain.  Is  it  not  the  real  human  being,  the  ego,  who  remembers? 
In  this  writer's  words: 

"  How  is  it  that  the  ego  of  to-day  knows  so  much — it  is  hardly 
logical  to  say  remembers  so  much — of  the  thoughts,  sayings,  and 
doings  of  the  ego  that  is  no  more?  Is  it  by  some  kind  of  brain 
tradition?  May  we  suppose  that  each  expiring  cell  transmits  its 
experience  by  some  kind  of  protoplasmic  language  to  its  succes- 
sor, and  that  the  so-called  memory  of  the  present  ego  is  but  the 
sum-total  of  these  transmissions  from  cell  to  cell  through  succes- 
sive generations?" 

This  hypothesis  he  rejects,  and  asserts,  as  a  logical  conclusion 
from  his  reasoning,  immortality  after  death.  Even  when  the  brain 
is  utterly  destroyed  and  life  is  extinct,  the  real  ego  may  survive. 
He  uses  here  the  following  illustration  : 

"  In  wireless  telegraphy  does  not  the  destruction  of  the  receiving 
apparatus,  or  any  injury  to  it,  destroy  all  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  living,  conscious,  human,  but  invisible  agent  who  had 
acted  on  it  from  afar?  Yet  this  living,  conscious,  human,  but  in- 
visible agent  still  exists,  altho  for  the  time  he  can  no  longer 
transmit  his  message.  May  not  the  real  human  ego  also  be,  in  a 
similar  manner,  far  away  from  the  material  body  on  which  it 
operates?  Speculation,  even  the  wildest,  is  free  when  data  are 
wanting.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive  fact  that  some 
of  these  wild,  dataless,  but  not  logically  inconsistent  speculations, 
as  if  they  owed  their  origin  to  some  inexplicable  prophetic  in- 
stinct, are  subsequently  verified? 

"We  hear  it  sometimes  asserted  that  not  an  inch  of  the  ground 
wrested  from  religion  by  science  is  ever  afterward  abandoned. 
This  is  a  rhetorical  and  far  from  accurate  way  of  stating  the  real 
facts.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  truth-seekers  of  the  past,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiry,  made  grievous  mistakes ; 
but  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  living  truth-seekers  (scientists 
as  well  as  theologians)  of  to-day?  And  is  it  not  morally  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  said,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  of 
the  truth-seekers  of  the  future  ?  If  the  theists  of  the  past,  be  they 
monotheists,  polytheists,  or  pantheists,  have  made  mistakes,  have 
not  the  other  scientists  of  the  past,  be  they  astronomers,  biolo- 
gists, or  geologists,  made  mistakes  also?  And  is  confident  dog- 
matism, based  on  no  data,  quite  extinct  in  any  branch  of  science 
among  the  scientists  now  living?  Between  honest,  truth-seeking 
religion  and  honest,  truth-seeking  science  there  need  never  be  any 
conflict." 
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GROWTH   OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN 

CHINA. 

rHE  centenary  of  Protestant  missions  in  China  will  be  cele- 
-*■  brated  in  April  of  the  present  year.  In  view  of  that  event 
some  tables  of  statistics,  condensed  from  The  Church  Missionary 
Tntelligencer,zre  presented  by  The  Missionary  Review  (New  York, 
February).  The  first  of  these  tables,  with  accompanying  com- 
ment by  the  Rev.  Louis  Byrde,  shows  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
missionary  staff  from  the  year  1807,  when  Robert  Morrison  was 


rule  of  doubling  every  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  an  abnor- 
mal jump  between  1865  and  1876.  when  the  numbers  increased 
from  2,000  to  13,000."     This  will  appear  from  the  next  table  : 


TABLE  2 
The  Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Native  Church. 

Commu- 


In  1814. 

In  1842. 

In  1853. 

In  i860. 


nicants. 
1 
6 


35° 

960 

In  1865 2,000 

In  1876 13,000 

In  1886 28,000 

In  1880, 37,oco 

In  1803 55.000 

In  1898 80,000 

In  1900 11,000 

In  1904 iji,ooo 

In  1905 150,000  (est.) 


Net  Yearly 
Increase. 


3' 

87 

208 

1,000 

1,500 

3,000 

4,500 

5,000 

16,500 

4,500 

19,000 


23.OOo.ooo 
i  30.000 


"  An  apparent  check  maybe  noticed  between  1900 
and  1904,  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sad 
fact  that  in  1900  about  16,000  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boxers,  and  missionary  work  more- 
over was  almost  at  a  standstill  in  North  China  for 
two  years. 

"If  the  same  rate  of  increase,  doubling  every 
seven  years,  is  maintained,  we  may  expect  that  there 
will  be  over  200,000  communicants  by  1907,  and  all 
the  information  to  hand  points  that  way." 

The  accompanying  diagram,  founded  on  the  fig- 
ures in  a  table  quoted  from  China's  Young  Men 
(Shanghai,  November,  1905)  gives  the  distribution 
of  native  Christians  in  the  various  provinces.  This 
table  has  been  subject  to  some  modifications  by  Mr. 
Byrde : 


DIAGRAM   OF  THE    PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 

Showing  the  total  population  and  the  number  of  communicant  Protestant  Christians  in  each 
province,  January,  1904.  The  three  provinces  Kwei-Chovv,  Kan-su,  and  Yun-nan  have  only  250 
communicants  to  30,750,000  population. 

the  sole  missionary  to  that  country.  In  1813  he  was  joined  by 
Milne,  who  died  in  1822,  but  whose  place  was  taken  by  Medhurst. 
It  was  not  till  1842,  we  are  reminded,  that  China  was  first  opened 
to  missionaries  and  then  only  in  part.  In  the  following  table  the 
numbers  include  the  wives  of  missionaries  : 


TABLE  1. 
The  Rate  of  Increase  of  the  Missionary  Staff. 


"  In  the  seven  easily  accessible  maritime  prov- 
inces and  longest  occupied,  the  proportion  is  109,100 
to  147,750,000,  or  one  communicant  to  1.354  people. 
In  the  seven  now  easily  accessible  central  provinces 
(viz.,  Kiang-si,  An-huy,  Honan,  Shan-si,  Hupeh, 
Hu-nan,  and  Kwang-si)  the  proportion  is  17,15010 
159,500,000,  or  one  to  9.300;  i.e..  nearly  seven  times 
smaller  than  the  maritime  provinces.  In  the  five 
more  inaccessible  western  provinces  (viz..  Shen-si, 
Kan-su,  Sz-chuan,  Kwei-chow,  and  Yun-nan)  the 
proportion  is  4,750  to  108,000,000,  or  one  to  22,736  ; 
i.e.,  nearly  seventeen  times  smaller  than  in  the 
maritime  provinces." 

The  most  "heart-cheering"  of  all  the  tables,  says  Mr.  Byrde.  is 
the  following,  which  shows  that  the  native  church  is  increasing  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  increase  of  the  missionary  force : 

TABLE  3. 
The  Proportion  of  Foreign  Missionaries  to  Chinese  Communicants. 


Mission- 
aries. 


1 

2 

20 
160 


In  1807 

In  1822 

In  1842 

In  i860 

In  1876 473 

In  1890 1,296 

In  1898 2,45s 

In  1900 2,785 

In  1905... 3,270 


Net  Yearly 
Increase. 


1 

8 

20 

57 

145 

163 

97 


1842. 
i860. 
1876. 
1S90. 
1900. 
1905. 


Mission- 
aries. 

20 
160 

•  •  473 
. .  1.296 

•  •  2.785 
. .  3.270 


Commu- 
nicants 

6 

•960 

13.000 

40,000 

II:,000 
150,000 


Ratio. 

3  i-3  t0  > 
1  to  6 
1  to  2S 
1  to  31 
1  to  40 
1         to  46 


A  marked  increase  in  the  yearly  rate  is  to  be  noted,  points  out 
Mr.  Byrde,  since  the  first  great  missionary  conference  for  China, 
in  1877.  Again,  the  beginning  of  a  further  yearly  increase  coin- 
cides with  another  great  conference  held  in  1S90.  The  drop  in 
1900  is  easily  explained  by  the  Boxer  uprising.  "  Taking  the 
above  figures  as  they  stand,  and  beginning  from  i860,  we  notice 
that  the  missionary  force  has  been  doubling  every  ten  years." 

The  first  convert,  Tsai  Ako,  was  baptized  in  1S14.  Increase 
was  slow  from  then  to  1853,  when  it  began  "  following  the  general 


1 


THE   GREATER  ZIONISM. 

NDEPENDENTLY  of  the  movement  known  as  Zionism,  we 
are  told,  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  crusade  which  is 
leading  back  the  children  of  the  house  of  Abraham  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  This  movement  is  described  in  considerable  detail 
by  the  Zionsfreund.  a  German  periodical  devoted  to  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Jews,  and  exceptionally  well  informed  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  world.  From  this  source  the 
following  account  is  gleaned  and  translated  : 

Down    to   about   twenty    years  ago    Palestine   had  no  special 
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significance  for  the  average  Jew.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  only  "  the 
pious  ones  of  Israel"  who  struggled  to  return  to  the  holy  shrines 
of  their  ancestral  land,  and,  living  there  on  the  charity  of  their 
brethren  in  other  lands,  devoted  the  last  years  of  their  lives  to 
praying  for  that  "  Return,"  which  seemed  far  enough  distant.  But 
now  matters  have  changed  altogether  in  this  respect.  In  the 
Jewish  contingent  that  is  now  swarming  all  over  Palestine  we  no 
longer  see  only  the  sickly  looking,  pale  Pharisee,  but  by  his  side 
also  the  stalwart  sons  of  hard  toil.  During  the  past  few  years 
colony  after  colony  of  Tews  have  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land  ;  there  are  fully  thirty  and  more  of  these  at 
present,  well  organized  and  equipped,  with  the  prospect  of  a  large 
increase  in  number  and  power.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  has 'now  again  come  into  Jewish 
hands.  In  the  Joppa  districts  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
land  has  been  purchased  by  Israelites,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tiberias  no  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  occupied  by  Jews, 
who  have  also  succeeded  in  turning  large  districts  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan into  agricultural  lands.  The  Jews  are  now  so  anxious  again 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  land  that  they  eagerly  buy  up  every- 
thing that  is  on  the  market.  One  of  the  strange  phenomena  is 
that  the  German  Protestant  pietists,  the  "Temple,"'  who  have 
maintained  excellent  agricultural  colonies  since  1870  near  Haifa, 
Joppa,  and  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  competition  of  the  Jewish  colonists.  Some  months  ago  the 
"Temple  "  Society  had  decided  to  buy  land  elsewhere  for  their 
young  people  and  establish  further  colonies  ;  but  in  view  of  the 
Jewish  competition  they  were  compelled  to  drop  this  project. 
The  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  has  increased  enormously 
within  the  past  few  years;  and,  coming  from  all  lands,  now  con- 
stitute about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants;  Jerusalem  is 
again  a  Jewish  city,  with  a  Jewish  contingent  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  nationality  in  the  historic  city,  and  far  greater  than  the 
entire  population  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  Jewish  immigration  is  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Hebrew  language  on  its  native  soil.  Some  fea- 
tures of  this  movement  are  here  set  forth  : 

It  has  in  reality  never  been  a  "  dead  "  language,  as  has  been 
currently  supposed ;  but  in  various  sections  of  the  Jewish  Dias- 
pora it  has  been  continuously  used  as  a  medium  of  communication, 
and  not  a  century  has  passed  which  has  not  produced  in  the  He- 
brew language  works  of  literature  of  which  any  nation  could  be 
proud.  Hebrew  papers  appear  in  almost  every  land  at  present, 
excellent  in  contents  and  language;  the  classics  of  nearly  all  peo- 
ples have  been  translated  into  Hebrew;  under  the  palms  at  Joppa 
or  on  the  strand  of  Cncsarea  we  can  now  find  Jewish  boys  reading 
the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  plots  of  Lady  Macbeth; 
the  sufferings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  language  of  Moses 
and  Isaiah.  The  Hebrew  is  fast  becoming  the  common  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  Jews  from  all  lands  as  they  meet  in  Pales- 
tine, as  it  is  the  only  tongue  with  which  they  are  all  acquainted, 
and  which  accordingly  by  force  of  circumstance  must  be  adopted 
by  them  in  dealing  with  one  another.  Again  the  Hebrew  is  the 
only  bridge  between  the  Ashkenasim  and  the  Sephardim, anciently 
the  two  so  antagonistic  sections  of  the  Jews.  Moreover,  we  again 
see  Hebrew  letters  on  Jewish  coins;  in  the  schools  Hebrew  is 
employed  ;  the  Hebrew  school-books  published  in  Jerusalem  are 
as  good  as  the  best  found  in  other  lands. 

A  natural  question  in  this  connection  is  the  relation  of  this  cru- 
sade to  Zionism.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  told,  that  this 
return  is  not  a  result  of  the  Zionistic  agitation,  but  the  latter  rather 
a  result  of  the  former.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  years  since  Zionism  has  existed,  it  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  Palestine  movement  of  the  Israelites.  Every 
Jewish  colonist  in  the  Holy  Land  is  an  enthusiastic  Zionist;  and 
every  one,  even  the  most  poverty-stricken,  each  year  contributes 
his  mite  to  the  interest  of  this  propaganda.     We  read  further: 

Christian  students  of  this  new  movement  are  looking  with  san- 
guine hopes  to  this  return  of  the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  Not  only  do  they  see  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  such  prophe- 
cies as  are  found  in  Amos  ix.  11-15  ("And  I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  my  people,  Isarel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste 
cities,  and  inhabit  them,"  etc. ),  but  they  see  in  connection  with  the 
return  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  Paul's  prediction  of  the 


acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Jews. — Translations  7>iade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SOCIOLOGICAL   RELIGION   OF  THE 
TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  poetic  vision  of  "  two  worlds,  one 
dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  born,"  is  recalled  by  a  re- 
cent writer  to  furnish  a  setting  for  Christianity  of  to-day.  Chris- 
tianity, like  the  baffled  figure  in  the  poem,  is  imagined  as  "wan- 
dering "  between  these  two  worlds.  Of  the  world  that  is  dead  the 
slayers  are  of  three  classes — the  scientific,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  critical,  says  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Cairns  in  his  book  entitled 
"  Christianity  in  the  Modern  World."  The  work  of  the  scientists 
with  their  inductive  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity, 
and  biology  teaching  the  uniformity  of  nature  ;  the  reasonings  of 
Immanuel  Kant;  and  finally  the  rise  of  the  science  of  Biblical 
criticism — all,  he  asserts,  have  presented  a  cumulative  attack  on 
Christianity  that  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  inevitable.  We 
read  : 

"In  this  formidable  attack  the  three  movements — the  scientific, 
the  philosophical,  and  the  historical— came  together  in  one  great 
ocean-breaker.  The  scientific  antipathy  to  anything  that  claimed 
to  be  inexplicable  in  terms  of  law,  and  the  philosophical  antipathy 
to  anything  that  could  not  be  brought  within  the  dielectic  evolution 
of  the  Idea,  coalesced  with  the  new  critical  temper,  in  making  the 
most  formidable  attack  on  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith  that 
history  has  ever  known.  The  representatives  of  these  views  saw 
that  the  real  heart  of  the  whole  traditional  position  was  the  his- 
torical personality  of  Christ,  and  that,  if  they  could  explain  that 
personality  in  terms  of  the  ordinary,  or  even  exceptional,  human- 
ity, the  whole  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  construction  would  in 
time  disappear,  and  leave  room  for  the  victory  of  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  reason  and  progress.  The  genius,  the  learning,  and 
the  persistence  of  this  attack  form  an  impressive  spectacle,  even 
for  those  who  believe  it  to  have  been  radically  mistaken." 

Out  of  this  turmoil,  Mr.  Cairns  believes,  have  come  two  things 
— new  light  on  the  human  life  and  divine  character  of  Jesus;  and  a 
modern  movement  of  scientific  theology.  "  By  thus  advancing 
from  reverence  for  the  character  to  acceptance  of  the  principles 
of  Jesus  .  .  .  the  current  admiration  of  Jesus  can  best  be  turned 
into  living  faith  and  the  obedience  of  the  will." 

So  much  for  the  dead  world;  but  what  of  that  "powerless  to 
be  born,"  of  what  sort  is  it?  Implications  of  this  world  are  to  be 
found  in  movements  parallel  with  the  three  great  intellectual 
movements  noted  above.  There  have  been,  he  points  out,  im- 
mense transformations  in  process  in  the  social  and  international 
life  of  mankind.  In  the  great  economic  expansion  that  has 
brought  the  civilized  world  face  to  face  with  the  inferior  nations 
of  the  uncivilized  world,  in  the  internal  expansion  that  has  created 
new  and  pressing  problems  within  the  nations,  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic competition  which  has  brought  the  nations  face  to  face  with 
each  other  in  the  struggle  for  the  world  power— in  these  three 
great  modern  conditions,  thinks  the  writer,  lie  the  hope  and 
future  of  Christianity.     As  to  procedure,  he  writes: 

"  First  of  all,  the  churches  must  set  themselves  with  a  thorough- 
ness and  resolution  hitherto  unattained  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  In  the  light  of  the  situation  outlined  this  is  the  only 
way  to  a  radical  solution.  The  Christianization  of  the  lower 
races,  therefore,  implies  not  merely  their  evangelization,  it  im- 
plies also  their  training  and  discipline  in  Christian  civilization. 
Dr.  Dennis's  volumes  on  the  sociology  of  Christian  missions 
show  how  inevitably  the  evangelizing  movement  passes  into  the 
sociological  phase.  The  aim,  in  short,  to  reach  the  individual 
soul  inevitably  expands  into  an  endeavor  to  create  a  society  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Church  does  not  want  the 
aid  of  the  state  in  her  specific  work  of  evangelizing  the  lower 
peoples;  she  is  incomparably  better  without  it.  But  she  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  insist  that  the  state  shall  not  abuse  her 
power  over  these  peoples  at  the  dictation  of  private  greed  or 
national  vanity." 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


THE  MAN  WHO  GAVE  US  THE  WORD  "GRAFT." 

"  f~*  RAFT,"  the  word  of  wide-spread  use,  is  the  real  monument 
^-*  of  "  Josiah  Flynt,"  the  name  by  which  the  sociological  wri- 
ter, Josiah  Flynt  Willard,  was  known.  So  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  in  summing  up  the  picturesque  career,  just  closed, 
of  the  man  who  was  probably  the  most  genuine  of  the  American 
explorers  of  the  "  submerged  "  world.  "  Borrow  would  have  rec- 
ognized in  'Josiah  Flynt'  a  literary  descend- 
ant, and  one  influenced  by  the  same  wan- 
derlust" says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
The  tramp  was  to  Flynt  "  a  person  to  be 
studied  with  sympathetic  interest."  From 
his  writings  resulted  a  sort  of  "  realistic  so- 
ciology," to  which  there  have  been  many 
contributors,  none  of  which  have  quite 
achieved  the  qualities  of  their  prototype. 
Says  The  Evening  Sun  : 

"The  magazines  have  been  full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  investigations  of  all  sorts  of 
inquirers,  from  the  Chicago  stock-yards  to 
society  at  Washington.  But  the  Walter 
Wyckoffs  and  so  on  were  lacking  in  the 
very  quality  that  made  the  man  they  tried 
to  imitate  preeminent.  He  never  took  on 
a  superior  air  or  behaved  with  condescen- 
sion to  those  about  whom  he  was  curious. 
He  was  simply  interested  in  the  life  of  all 
sorts  of  queer  people — crooks,  petty  graft- 
ers, the  enemies  of  the  policeman  in  gen- 
eral. The  books  he  wrote  about  them  were 
the  natural  result  of  the  travels.  The 
travels  were  never  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  the  books.  There  is  an 
essential  distinction  here." 

The  history  of  the  word  "  graft,"  now  so 
common  and  inevitable  as  to  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  the  thing  it  represents,  is 
traced  by  The  Everting  Post  to  its  source  in 
one  of  Mr.  Willard's  books.     Thus: 

"  When,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  volume 
called  'The  World  of  Graft '  and  describing 
the  life  of  the  'underworld  '  began  to  attract 
notice,  the  ordinary  respectable  readers  had 
to  find  out  what  the  last  word  of  the  title 
meant.  They  learned  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
thieves'  Latin  for  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the 
powers  that  prey.  It  applied  to  the  petty 
thief's  takings,  the  swindler's  gains,  the 
gambler's  winnings,  the  corrupt  policeman's 
hush-money.  But  there  was  some  fascina- 
tion about  the  word.  It  began  to  appear 
in  respectable  company.  Gradually  it  lost 
its  quotation-marks.  It  lost  its  original 
meaning  at  the  same  time.  The  term 
'grafter'  came  to  be  reserved  for  the  un- 
faithful employee  or  public  servant,  the  purchasing  agent  who  ac- 
cepted secret  commissions,  the  legislator  who  sold  his  vote,  the 
official  who  held  an  interest  in  public  contracts.  With  that  mean- 
ing, the  word  passed  the  stage  of  slang  within  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  period,  and  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing 
from  our  speech." 

Vagabondage  is  no  new  thing  for  a  man  of  good  family  and 
education,  remarks  the  same  paper.  "There  is  an  appeal  to 
every  one  who  possesses  either  intellectual  curiosity  or  love  of 
adventure"  in  the  kind  of  exploration  that  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
Borrow,  and  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  underwent.  But  "  it  was  a 
sordid  and  depressing  world  enough  to  which  Josiah  Flynt  intro- 
duced his  readers."     His  accounts,  however,  were  free  from  the 


dilettantism,  continues  The  Post,  of  such  writers  as  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  who  once  lived,  disguised,  among  the  thieves  of 
Philadelphia  ;  of  Richard  Whiteing  and  Arthur  Morrison,  who  have 
"  interpreted  their  London  of  mean  streets";  of  Professor  Wyckoff 
or  Mrs.  Van  Vorst.     To  quote  further  : 

"Josiah  Flynt's  people,  outcasts,  criminals,  and  semicriminals, 
abnormalities  generally,  did  not  make  the  same  human  appeal  as 
the  gipsies  or  the  honest  poor.  He  lacked  the  genius  really  to 
ennoble  his  narratives,  however  vivid  and  searching  they  might 
be.  Pity  and  terror  were  not  the  emotions  they  aroused  ;  rather, 
plain  curiosity.  Such  influence  as  they  may 
have  had  was  in  their  disclosure  of  corrupt 
alliances  between  the  criminal  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law.  Like  any  ordinary  'ex- 
poser,'  he  encountered  for  a  time  the  wrath 
of  those  whom  he  had  criticized,  the  high 
police  officials  of  this  city.  For  a  fortnight 
after  his  account  of  crime  in  New  York  was 
published,  our  whole  police  force  was  hunt- 
ing him  unsuccessfully." 


DEATH— THE    "MASTER     NOTE 
IN    LITERATURE." 


M 


R.  CHARLES  LEONARD  MOORE 


By  courtesy  of  the  Century  Co. 

"JOSIAH   FLYNT," 

Who  engaged  in  explorations  of  the  "  under- 
world" with  the  same,  intellectual  curiosity  as 
was  shown  by  Sir  Richard  Burton,  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland,  and  George  Borrow.  He  died  in 
Chicago,  January  20th. 


impatience  at  "our  modern  attitude  to  the 
great,  serious,  and  tragic  themes  of  thought 
and  art,"  especially  to  death,  which  he 
declares  "the  master  note"  in  literature. 
"  Our  American  hedonism,  our  love  of  pleas- 
ure, our  fear  of  pain  or  shock,"  says  Mr. 
Moore  in  The  Dial  (Chicago,  January  16), 
"rebel  at  the  best  and  highest  in  litera- 
ture." At  the  same  time  he  charges  us  with 
grasping  at  "  the  shallow  criticism  which 
speaks  of  the  pessimistic,  the  melancholy, 
the  gloomy,  as  the  minor  note,"  and  of 
justifying  ourselves  by  the  further  assertion 
that  "  there  is  enough  that  is  painful  and 
shocking  and  horrible  in  life  " — hence,  "  why 
reiterate  it  in  literature?"  Mr.  Moore's  re- 
ply is  that  "  the  tragic  part  of  literature  is 
the  most  tonic  and  most  inspiring."  He 
writes : 

"  Death  is  the  shadow  which  defines  light. 
It  is  the  mystery  which  underscores  and 
ephasizes  life.  It  is  the  negation  which 
makes  the  assertion  of  existence  valuable. 
The  poetry  of  life,  even  the  poetry  of  love, 
can  not  compare  with  the  poetry  of  death. 
At  the  touch  of  death  the  common  masks  of 
life  are  dropt.the  vulgar  veils  of  flesh  dis- 
solve, and  high  and  stately  forms  step 
forth — imaginations  unembodied  on  earth, 
possibilities  unhinted  in  the  race  we  know." 


Proceeding.  Mr.  Moore  brings  forward 
some  intereting  allusions  which  help  to  establish  the  belief  that 
death  is  the  /fit  motif  oi  nearly  all  high  literature.     To  quote  : 

"  First,  there  is  the  bier,  the  tomb,  the  grave  themselves. 
Shakespeare  frequently  introduces  the  dead  upon  a  bier.  .  Intony 
comes  to  bury  Casar,  not  to  praise  him.  Richard  woos  Anne 
over  the  bier  of  her  husband.  King  Lear's  heart  cracks  as  Cor- 
delia is  borne  in.  Then  there  is  the  tomb  of  the  CapuUts,  Ham- 
let at  Ophelia's  grave,  the  funeral  of  Imogen.  Hugo  has  Hentani 
amid  the  tombs  of  the  kings:  and  in  Byron's  'Prisoner  of  Chillon  ' 
the  prison  becomes  a  grave.  The  grave  yawned  at  every  step  in 
English  eighteenth-century  literature.  Gray's  •Elegy."  Blair's 
'Grave.'  Young's  'Night  Thoughts,'  testify  to  the  nerves  of  a 
people  who  were  not  afraid  to  face  death.  The  Romantic  school 
in  Germany  dealt  so  much  in  shrouds  and  cerements  and  fleshless 
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bones  that  their  literature  is  like  an  undertaking  establishment. 
Burial  alive  is  a  theme  which  so  fascinated  the  imagination  of 
our  greatest  American  literary  artist  that  he  made  it  the  basis  of 
several  of  his  stories.  Its  possibilities  are  summed  up,  however, 
in  Juliet's  speech.  Suspension  of  life  by  means  of  drugs  is  a 
common  enough  factor  of  plot.  Juliet  herself  simulates  death  in 
that  way.  The  deception  of  death  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
'Winter's  Tale  '  and  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing.' 

"Temples,  cathedrals,  churches,  are  man's  tribute  altars  to 
death.  From  Delphi  and  Stonehenge  down  they  have  been  fa- 
vored haunts  of  fiction,  and  in 'Notre  Dame'  Victor  Hugo  has 
summed  up  and  exprest  the  sentiment  that  attaches  to  them. 

"Dead  cities,  ruins,  relics  of  the  past,  these  breathe  forth  the 
very  odor  of  death.  Marius  meditating  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
Ossian  apostrophizing  Balclutha,  Childe Harold  wandering  among 
deserted  fanes — these  are  figures  that  occur  in  this  connection. 

"Waste  places,  deserts,  mountain-tops — these  are  nature's  mon- 
uments of  death.  The  first  Christian  anchorites,  each  one  of 
whom  was  a  memento  mori,  a  living  denial  of  life,  retired  to  the 
edge  of  the  Egyptian  desert.  ^3alzac's 'Passion  in  the  Desert' 
expresses  some  of  the  sentiment  of  such  places,  and  Flaubert's 
'Tentation  de  St.  Antoine  '  gives  the  hallucinations  which  arise  in 
them.  Leopardi's 'Ode  to  the  Ginestra  '  expresses  the  mountain 
desolation  and  much  besides. 

"  Men  are  subject  to  partial  deaths — loss  of  limbs,  decay  of  fac- 
ulties, paralysis,  age.  Invalidism  is  in  literature  in  a  thousand 
forms.  Two  of  its  oddest  figures  are  the  hero  of  Balzac's  'Peau 
de  Chagrin,'  who  had  his  life  shortened  every  time  he  made  a  wish, 
and  Peter  Schletnihl,  who  lost  his  shadow." 

• 

A  vast  deal  of  poetry,  Mr.  Moore  points  out,  is  dedicated  to  the 
death  of  the  year — autumn.  Spring  poets,  Jie  thinks,  are  not  so 
prolific  nor  equipped  with  so  good  a  subject.  EWorld  engulf- 
ments,  such  as  earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  volcanic  destructions, 
are,  like  great  wars,  on  too  big  a  scale  for  literature  to  handle 
easily,"  but  there  is  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  and  a  tale 
by  Jules  Verne  about  the  partial  destruction  of  the  earth  by  a 
comet.  All  of  which  matters,  however,  he  terms  but  the  "mere 
fringe"  of  the  subject,  "the  penumbra  of  tl\£  black  eclipse." 
Piercing  to  the  innermost  he  sees  such  matters  as  these : 

"The  execution  done  by  the  ancient  epic  heroes  was  more  inter- 
esting than  anything  of  the  kind  since.  As  a  fighter  in  the  '  Iliad  ' 
or '/Eneid,'  you  had  a  rather  intimate  and  engaging  task  before 
you.  You  met  your  opponent  face  to  face  ;  you  could  select  the 
special  joint  or  organ  you  wished  to  carve  or  aim  at;  you  saw  the 
blood  gush  and  the  death-spasm  convulse  him — and  then  you 
passed  on  to  other  work.  In  the  M^lidle  Ages,  when  your  foe 
was  a  moving  tower  of  steel,  you  were  a  great  deal  less  in  touch 
with  him  ;  and  in  modern  times,  when  unseen  you  pump  lead  at 
an  invisible  enemy  a  mile  away,  there  can  be  no  personal  interest 
in  the  business  at  all 

"  In  tragedy  everything  draws  onward  to  the  final  stroke  of  fate. 
In  the  Agamemnon,  all  the  incidents — the  first  glare  of  the  beacon, 
the  murmuring  of  the  chorus  about  the  dreadful  past  of  the  House 
of  Atreus,  the  shrinkings  and  vaticinations  of  Cassandra— lead  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open  and  Clytemnesira 
is  seen  leaning  on  the  blood-stained  ax.  The  whispers  of  the 
Witches  on  the  blasted  heath  fearfully  presage  the  horrors  that 
are  to  come  in 'Macbeth.'  The  ghost  appears  to  Hamlet,  and 
then  there  can  be  nothing  but  death  and  desolation  at  Elsinore. 
It  is  the  concentration  of  all  effects  upon  a  certain  point,  and  that 
point  the  death  of  one  or  more  great  characters,  which  makes 
tragedy  the  most  impressive  work  of  man.  There  are  deaths  of 
high  and  holy  mystery— such  as  that  of  Moses,  rapt  away  to  his 
unknown  grave  ;  Elisha,  caught  up  by  the  fiery  chariot ;  and 
CEdipus  at  Colonus,  whose  death,  'if  ever  any  was,  was  wonder- 
ful.' Another  is  the  living  death  of  Prometheus,  chained  to  the 
rock,  his  vitals  continually  eaten  and  continually  renewed,  until 
he  consents  to  yield  his  secret  to  Zeus. 

"Death-scenes  which  hardly  amount  to  high  tragedy  may  yet 
rank  as  most  pathetic  and  effective  pages  of  fiction.  How  many 
tears  have  been  shed  over  the  death  of  Little  jyell  or  Paul  Dom- 
bey  !  What  rather  higher  emotions  have  been  roused  by  the  pass- 
ing away  of  Lefevre  or  Colonel  Newcome!  And  the  death  of 
Porthos — that  scene  alone  would  make  Dumas  immortal." 


"Newspaper writers  invariably  condemn  the  interest  in  murders 
as  morbid,"  adds  Mr.  Moore.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
morbid  is  the  abnormal,  the  unnatural,  he  supposes,  and  con- 
cludes :  "  If  this  is  so,  the  whole  human  race  must  be  steeped  in 
it,  for  there  is  nothing  that  so  attracts  and  interests  mankind  as  a 
murder." 


PRESENT  STAGE  OF  NEW  YORK'S  OPERA 

WAR. 

'  I  "HE  opera  war  is  watched  with  interest  outside  as  well  as  in- 
-*-  side  New  York.  The  Boston  Transcript  presents  a  view 
of  the  situation  from  the  pen  of  its  correspondent,  Prof.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck.  Other  critics  have  not  as  yet  given  a  general 
discussion  of  the  situation,  and,  after  viewing  the  strictures  of  the 
present  article,  may  be  stirred  to  offer  another  side  not  so  unfavor- 
able to  the  old-established  Metropolitan.  In  the  present  account 
it  is  asserted  that  "circumstance  at  every  turn  has  been  with  Mr. 
Hammerstein."  The  work  of  that  indomitable  impresario  is  re- 
viewed from  its  inception.  "  Single-handed,  in  face  of  derision 
and,  as  his  plans  ripened,  of  serious  opposition,  he  was  creating 
and  organizing  a  second  opera  in  New  York,"  says  Professor 
Peck.  When  the  house  was  built  and  opened,  success  was  only 
moderate,  as  the  writer  shows.  It  underwent  a  fortnight  of 
neglect,  then  : 

"  New  York  discovered  how  excellent,  interesting,  and  novel 
were  the  performances  there  and  began  to  seek  them.  At  first  the 
spectators  were  largely  resident  Italians  and  Frenchmen  and  those 
who  had  frequented  the 'popular  Saturday  nights' at  the  Metro- 
politan. Then  the  musical  and  operatic  amateurs  began  to  sprin- 
kle the  house.  Next  came  fashion.  The  audiences  grew  larger 
and  larger.  The  prestige  of  the  theater  gradually  increased  until 
the  present  climax  came  ten  days  ago  when  Mme.  Melba  reap- 
peared in  America  before  as  'brilliant'  an  audience  as  the  Metro- 
politan had  ever  held.  A  fortnight  before  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  could  continue  through  the  winter 
and  for  as  many  more  winters  as  he  chose.  A  second  opera  has 
been  established  in  New  York  and  in  America — and  established 
single-handed.  Our  meager  operatic  history,  as  operatic  annals 
go  in  an  older  world,  contains  no  achievement  to  compare  with  it." 

The  house,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  its  shortcomings,  lacking  the 
adjuncts  "that  make  the  Metropolitan  a  little  like  a  social  and 
musical  club";  its  decorations  are  declared  "either  blank  weari- 
ness or  irritating  commonplace."  Its  superiority  is  in  the  line  of 
the  indispensable.     Thus: 

"  But  as  a  theater  in  which  to  hear  and  to  see  it  has  two  distinct 
and  considerable  advantages  over  its  rival.  By  accident  or  by 
happy  design  the  acoustics  of  the  Manhattan  are  remarkable. 
Music  'sounds  '  there  and  keeps  its  vitality.  The  house  is  so  reso- 
nant, indeed,  that  no  detail  oi\oc2\  finesse  ox  orchestral  shading 
escapes  the  attentive  ear.  The  words  sung,  if  the  singing  actors 
have  any  artistry  of  diction,  are  clearly  intelligible,  voices  keep 
their  brilliance,  and  yawning  spaces  do  not  swallow  them.  In 
reality  the  Manhattan  is  a  large  theater.  ...  In  every  quarter 
of  the  house — and  we  are  writing  from  personal  experience — there 
is  a  curious  sense  of  nearness  to  the  stage  and  of  intimate  partici- 
pation in  the  musical  and  the  dramatic  action  that  is  proceeding 
there.  'From  my  place  in  the  stalls,'  said  one  of  the  conductors 
at  the  Metropolitan,  'I  feel  nearer  to  the  chorus  at  the  Manhattan 
than  I  do  in  my  chair  in  the  orchestra  pit  at  the  other  house.' 
The  acoustics  at  the  Metropolitan  are  notoriously  bad.  The  mere 
cubical  contents  of  the  auditorium,  as  the  old  arithmetics  used  to 
say,  engulf  vocal  finesse  and  brilliancy  and  histrionic  animation 
and  felicity.  Everything  seems  remote,  even  from  seats  well  for- 
ward in  the  parquet.  The  spectator  watches  and  hears  a  musical 
spectacle  that  is  always  without  intimacy  and  often  without  vital- 
ity. 'I  felt  as  tho  I  had  never  really  heard  "  Rigoletto"  before,' 
said  a  musical  reviewer,  who  had  listened  to  it  many  times  at 
the  Metropolitan,  after  his  first  experience  at  the  Manhattan. 
Thus  Mr.  Hammerstein's  theater  has  given  a  new  sensation  of 
operatic  vitality." 

"Since  Mr.  Conried  became  the  director  of  the  Metropolitan," 
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says  Professor  Peck,  "he  has  chattered  incessantly  of  the  virtues 
of  an  efficient  operatic  ensemble  and  the  impossiblity  of  attaining 
it  under  the  operatic  conditions  that  prevail  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  saying  nothing,  has  achieved  it."  "For  the  first 
time  within  operatic  memory  in  New  York  there  is  a  chorus  on 
the  stage  of  the  Manhattan  that  is  really  human,  fresh-voiced, 
well-drilled,  comely  to  see."  At  the  Metropolitan,  it  is  pointed 
out,  the  stage  management  "  could  be  remarkably  intelligent,  im- 
aginative, and  efficient "  in  some  operas,  and  "  fall  away  into  stupid 
mediocrity,  careless  routine,  or  blundering  neglect"  in  others. 
"  In  a  word,"  says  Professor  Peck,  "  the  director,  the  stage  man- 
ager, and  the  conductor  of  the  Manhattan  have  achieved  the  spir- 
ited, rounded,  illusive  operatic  ensejnble  that  Mr.  Conried  cried 
to  the  heavens  that  he  would  accomplish  and  then  vowed  no  man 
could  attain." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  "has  discovered  that  there  are  other  singers 
than  those  that  have  so  long  walked  the  operatic  tread-mill  at  the 
Metropolitan."     We  quote  some  significant  sentences  : 

"'There  are  no  French  tenors  since  Jean  de  Reszke  left  the  stage 
and  Sale'za  and  Alvarez  forswore  America '  has  been  the  wail  of 
the  Metropolitan — or  none  better  than  the  coarse-voiced  and 
laboring  Rousseli6re,  who  now  stands  on  its  roster.  Yet  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  and  at  Brussels 
Mr.  Hammerstein  easily  found 
so  admirable  a  singing  actor  as 
Mr.  Dalmores.  Pity  the  sor- 
rows of  the  poor  impresario  as 
hecontemplates  the  waning  race 
of  operatic  barytones,  has  been 
the  lament  of  the  Metropolitan. 
Yet  a  barytone  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished singing  actor  on  the 
European  stage  since  Maurel 
had  never  sung  in  America  until 
Mr.  Hammerstein  engaged  Mr. 

Renaud 

"Until  Mme.  Melba,  once 
more  in  the  full  possession  of 
her  voice  and  in  the  maturity  of 
her  curiously  individual  meth- 
ods, joined  the  company  at  the 
Manhattan,  it  was  admittedly 
less  interesting  and  novel  on  its 
feminine  side.  Yet  at  Covent 
Garden  Mr.  Hammerstein  had 
found  a  young  lyric  soprano  of 
charm  of  tone  and  no  little  vocal 
skill  in  Miss  Donalda.     Vienna 


GERAI.DINE  FARRAR, 

Of  the  Metropolitan, 
"  A  born  operatic  actress,  as  scarcely 
an  American  singer  of  two  generations 
has  been." 


gave  him  a  singing  actress  of  large  power  in  the  alto,  Mme.  Cis- 
neros,  who  made  her  beginnings  as  Eleanor  Broadfoot,  in  Amer- 
ica;  while  from  Milan  came  as  able  and  more  matured  a  mezzo- 
soprano  in    Mme.    Bressler-Gianoli,  whose    Carmen   has  excited 

New  York  as  has  none  since  Calvd's  prime 

"  So  much  for  the  new  and,  at  the  moment,  the  more  interesting 
opera.  How  has  the  old,  buttressed  by  the  prestige  of  twenty 
years,  strong  socially,  and  strong  in  financial  resources,  met  the 
successful  rivalry  at  which  only  a  few  months  ago  it  smiled  rather 
contemptuously?  At  first  it  was  amused,  or  profest  to  be.  Then 
it  was  angrily  disdainful  —  '  the  so-called  opera  in  Thirty-fourth 
Street '  was  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Conried 's  making.  Now  it  is  bending 
all  its  resources  to  the  encounter — and  anxiously.  Adverse  cir- 
cumstance has  sorely  hampered  it.  Mr.  Conried  himself,  able, 
resourceful,  and  persistent  in  such  a  contest,  has  been  ill  of  a 
painful  nervous  affection  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  he  still  keeps  his  house,  if  not  his  bed.  Sickness  has  con- 
strained Ternina  to  fail  him.  The  young  German  soprano, 
Morona,  who  would  have  been  new  to  his  public,  is  in  like  case. 
Wagner's  operas,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan,  have  gone  out  of  social  and  musical  fashion.  Only 
once  a  week,  and  not  always  so  often,  is  it  prudent  to  venture 
them,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  eschewed  them  altogether.  Worst 
mischance  of  all,  not  one  of  the  new  singers  that  Mr.  Conried  has 
brought  to  the  company  has  won  the  regular  frequenters  of  his 
house  or  stirred  the  interest  of  the  larger  and  occasional  public. 


"  Rousseliere,  the  new  French  tenor,  lacks  distinction  of  voice, 
style,  or  temperament,  even  the  racial  distinction  of  polish.  Jinesse, 
and  controlled  ardor.  He  is  coarse  in  all  things.  Burrian,  the 
new  German  tenor,  is  of  the  strong-lunged,  steel-toned,  hard-fisted 


LINA  CAVALIERI, 

Of  the  Metropolitan. 
"  The  new  soprano  from  Monte  Carlo 
has  barely  gained  a  successof  beauty.'' 


MME.  BRESSLER-GIANOLI, 

Of  the  Manhattan, 
"  Whose  Carmen   has  excited  New 
York  as  has  none  since  Calve's  prime." 


work-a-day  Teutonic  variety — strenuous,  intelligently  strenuous, 
but  little  else.  Mme.  Fleischer-Edel,  the  new  German  soprano, 
is  an  accomplished  roi/ti/iihr,  with  a  saving  gill  of  temperament 
and  half  a  gill  of  vocal  skill.  Miss  Cavalieri,  the  new  soprano 
from  Monte  Carlo  and  a  career  of  which  Continental  cafe's  and 
smoking-rooms  like  to  gossip,  has  barely  gained   a   success   of 

beauty 

"Miss  Cavalieri,  however,  was  to  be  only  an  ornament  of  the 
season.  Miss  Farrar  was  to  be  one  of  its  very  pillars.  Since 
Mme.  Eames  returned  from  Paris  and  London,  no  American 
singer  has  come  back  from  such  genuine  success  in  Europe  as  did 
she  from  Berlin  and  Monte  Carlo.  None  within  memory  has 
been  so  loudly  and  persistently  heralded.  None  has  more  warily 
posed  before  the  public  eye,  more  shrewdly  discoursed  into  the 
public  ear.  Miss  Farrar  has  many  qualities  to  speak  more  per- 
suasively for  her.     The  warmth  and  the  charm,  the  eagerness  and 


KARL    BURRIAN, 


Of  the  Metropolitan. 
"A  new  German  tenor  of  the  work- 
a-day  Teutonic  variety— strenuous,  in- 
telligently strenuous,  but  little  else." 


SIGNOK    SAMMARCO. 

An  Italian  barytone  to  succeed  Re- 
naud at  the  Manhattan.  "Only  less 
distinguished  and  almost  as  familiar  to 
those  that  know  European  houses"  as 
his  piedeces 


the  plasticity  of  youth  are  in  her.  She  has  unmistakable  histri- 
onic aptitude  and  imagination.  She  is  the  born  operatic  actress, 
as  scarcely  an  American  singer  of  two  generations  has  been,  and 
she  has  cultivated  these  innate  qualities.     Her  voice  is  the  voice 
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of  a  dramatic  singer  rich  in  variety  of  tonal  coloring,  potent  with 
emotion.  Some  of  her  tones,  tried  by  the  standards  of  pure  song, 
are  full,  smooth,  warm,  and  vibrant,  of  genuine  beauty,  thrilling 
quality,  and  youthful  freshness.  Others,  for  so  young  a  voice, 
are  curiously  thin,  sharp,  and  worn.  Her  vocal  methods  have 
their  shortcomings,  and  she  has  not  learned  how  to  adjust  her 
dramatic  ardor  to  beauty  of  flawless  tone  and  do  no  violence  to 
either.  She  wants  refinement  and  she  knows  not  repose.  A  youth- 
ful singer  of  such  qualities  was  a  new  thing  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Her  Juliet  in  song  and  action  interested  her  audience,  but  it  heard 
and  saw  without  enthusiasm.  There  has  been  no  more  and  rather 
less  interest  for  her  two  Marguerites —the  one  of  Berlioz,  the  other 
of  Gounod. 

"Thus  the  new  singers  have  left  the  public  cold.  Their  elders 
—  Sembrich,  Eames,  Homer,  Fremstad.  Scotti,  Plancon,  Journet, 
and  the  rest— can  only  walk  the  familiar  course.  Of  them  all, 
only  Caruso  can  of  himself  swell  the  audience.  For  the  time  he 
has  made  the  Metropolitan  his  theater." 

While  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  been  confined  to  a  little  circle  of 
Italian  and  French  operas,  Mr.  Conried  has  tried  checkmating 
him  with  "revivals"  and  novelties.  "  Lakme,"  "  L'Africaine," 
"  Manon  Lescaut."  "  Fedora,"  "  Damnation  of  Faust  "  have  been 
brought  forward.  Audiences  have  "  heard  and  watched  curiously, 
but  coldly  departed."  "  The  fate  that  has  pursued  the  new  sing- 
ers has  pursued  equally  the  new  operas  and  the  new  revivals. 
They  have  come  and  gone  and  left  not  even  a  wake  of  lively  in- 
terest behind  them." 

The  last  challenge  left  to  Mr.  Conried,  Professor  Peck  con- 
cludes, will  be  the  performance  of  "  Salome."  That  performance 
has  already  taken  place,  and  been  the  occasion  of  wide-spread 
and  varying  comment.  A  few  sentences,  apropos  to  the  present 
discussion,  we  quote  from  the  notice  printed  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  : 

"The  eminent  Cologne  critic  and  'Salome'  lecturer,  Dr. 
Neitzel,  is  said  to  have  declared  it  the  finest  performance  of  the 
opera  he  has  heard,  which  one  can  easily  believe,  for  no  foreign 
opera-house  could  have  provided  a  cast  including  a  group  of  sing- 
ers equaling  Mmes.  Fremstad  and  Weed,  and  Burrian,  Dippel, 
Van  Rooy,  Reiss,  Muhlmann,  not  to  mention  the  interpreters  of 
the  minor  roles,  all  of  which  were  well  done." 


Whitman  at  his  best.  Of  course  the  subjects  were  different.  The 
American  poet  celebrated  Man  and  adored  himself;  the  Hebrew 
poet  celebrated  God  and  deplored  himself.  But  there  are  some 
passages  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  which  recall  passages  in  'Leaves 
of  Grass,'  and  there  are  passages  in  the  beautiful  rhythms  of  the 
imaginative  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are  apparently  rem- 
iniscent of  the  writers'  acquaintance  with  the  Long  Island  bard." 


An  Exploded  Superstition  of  American  Liter- 
ature.— Not  originality,  but  excellence,  is  the  quality  to  which 
Mr.  Howells  attaches  the  higher  importance.  "  To  better  your 
instruction  is  the  highest  achievement  of  which  you  are  capable," 
he  declares,  and  he  bolsters  the  dictum  with  affirmatory  witnesses 
of  some  of  the  greatest  literary  names.  The  case  of  American 
literature  is  taken,  in  the  "Easy-Chair  "  essay  of  Harper s Mag- 
azine (February),  by  way  of  special  illustration  and  exhortation: 

"  It  was  long  the  superstition  of  us  poor  Americans  that  some 
time  we  were  to  be  called  to  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  art,  if 
not  of  some  art  wholly  unimagined  before  the  discovery  of  our 
hemisphere.  This  was  expected  of  us  as  well  as  expected  by  us, 
and  we  believed  that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  fulfil  the  supposed  purposes  of  the  Deity  with  regard  to 
us.  But  when  we  worked  out  of  the  ethics  in  which  our  intellects 
were  swaddled  into  esthetic  freedom,  and  began  to  walk  on  our 
own  feet,  it  was  by  holding  on  to  the  knees  and  arms  of  the  parent 
race.  If  we  had  any  distinct  wish  in  the  matter,  it  was  to  better 
our  English  instruction,  to  refine  upon  it,  to  outdo  the  most  deli- 
cate and  exquisite  effects  of  the  ancestral  art.  All  the  ignorance 
of  our  vast,  vacant  world  could  not  avail  to  render  us  original,  or 
even  aboriginal.  When  Walt  Whitman  first  cropped  the  prairie 
mind  and  offered  mankind  his 'Leaves  of  Grass  '  in  the  long  wind- 
rows into  which  the  hay  was  tedded,  it  did  seem  to  the  inner  and 
outer  expectation  that  at  last  here  was  something  doing.  Here, 
apparently,  was  a  poet  who  was  bettering  no  man's  instruction, 
who  was  richly  beginning  master,  and  not  poorly  beginning  pren- 
tice, like  the  other  hands  in  the  shop.  But  if  any  worshiping 
critic  had  turned  to  his  Bible  half  as  often  as  the  good  Walt 
Whitman  himself  must  have  done,  he  would  have  found  the 
Psalmist  of  the  King  James  Version  writing  a  good  deal  like  Walt 


A    RECIPE    FOR   A   BOOK   REVIEW. 

HOW  to  achieve  the  ideal  book  review  is  a  recurrent  problem 
of  literary  discussion.  The  question  is  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Francis  Duckworth  in  The  Monthly  Review  (London,  January), 
who  attributes  the  "  low  quality  of  popular  fiction  "  to  the  present 
failure  of  fictional  criticism.  To  correct  the  faults  of  current  criti- 
cism is,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  one  way  to  improve  the  quality 
of  fiction.  The  method  he  proposes  is  somewhat  in  line  with  that 
of  the  late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  in  having  definite  standards  of 
reference.  "How  is  it  possible  for  a  critic,"  he  asks,  "within  the 
limits  of  half  a  column  of  printed  matter,  to  pass  a  definite  and 
final  verdict  upon  a  novel  or  a  poem  and  at  the  same  time  be  un- 
derstood by  his  readers?"  The  answer  involves  a  discussion  of 
English  fiction  and  English  criticism,  but  it  probably  will  not  be 
asserted  by  any  that  American  fiction  is  of  so  much  higher  quality 
as  to  be  unconfronted  with  the  problem  of  raising  its  standard. 

Using  the  "political  side"  of  any  periodical  as  an  analogy  we 
might  find  a  way  to  treat  books,  Mr.  Duckworth  thinks.  The 
ordinary  political  editorial  has  no  time  to  deal  in  detailed  refer- 
ence to  principles  of  politics,  and  such  a  reference  is  unnecessary 
when  the  political  faith  of  the  journal  is  known  to  its  readers.  If 
literary  journals  could  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  distinct  lit- 
erary faith,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Duckworth,  the  same  economy 
with  the  same  sureness  of  conveying  one's  meaning  could  be 
practised.  The  next  step  in  the  problem,  he  asserts,  is  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  "such  things  as  definite  literary  dogmata,  not 
less  clear-cut  and  intelligible  than  political  dogmata?  "  The  wri- 
ter's answer  is  one  of  affirmation,  but  he  asserts  that  such  dogmata 
have  been  kept  in  the  background  by  "  the  prevalence  of  that  lit- 
erary form  which  goes  by  the  name  of 'appreciations,'  and  the  be- 
lief that  criticism  is  rightly  described  as  'the  adventures  of  a  soul 
among  books.''  Individual  opinions  about  books  are  prevalent, 
he  declares;  and  a  reasonable  procedure  would  be  to  try  to  group 
those  individual  opinions  as  "individual  political  opinions  can  be 
and  are  grouped  everyday."  Such  group-terms  as  "  romanticist" 
and  "  realist  "  already  exist,  and  are  capable  of  subdivision.  "  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  such  groups,"  he  complains,  "their 
unity  appears  to  vanish  ;  we  can  find  no  two  romanticists  in  entire 
agreement  as  to  the  ultimate  formulation  of  romanticism,  the  defi- 
nition of  romance."  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  again  pointed 
by  politics,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  show  : 

"  Now  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  exists  with  regard  to 
politics.  We  are,  in  fact,  entitled  to  hold  that  tho  no  two  roman- 
ticists can  agree  as  to  the  definition  of  romance,  still  there  does 
exist  such  an  attitude  of  mind  as  romanticism.  For  in  politics 
there  does  exist  such  an  attitude  of  mind  as  Liberalism,  altho  it 
may  be  impossible  to  find  two  Liberals  in  agreement  as  to  the 
definition  of  democracy.  What  then  constitutes  the  bond  of  union 
between  Liberal  and  Liberal?  Probably  this,  that  on  being  pre- 
sented with  any  immediate  problem  of  conduct  they  will  be  found 
in  agreement  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action  to  pursue.  But  the 
point  here  to  be  emphasized  is  that  this  identity  or  oneness  in 
action  most  certainly  implies  an  identity  or  oneness  in  principle." 

With  the  question  of  "  dogmata  "  thus  happily  provided  for,  the 
book  reviewer  may  proceed  to  gage  any  novelist's  achievement, 
and  assign  it  to  its  category,  feeling  sure  that  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand the  terms  he  uses.  The  reader's  time  will  be  saved,  his 
information  will  be  extended  ;  he  will  know,  moreover,  if  a  novel 
merits  any  further  tax  upon  his  attention.  This  means  a  true  ap- 
praisement and  hence  a  betterment  of  fiction  will  be  secured. 
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Adams,  John  Coleman.  An  Honorable  Youth. 
i2mo,  pp.  214.  Boston:  Universalist  Publishing 
House. 

Banks,  Charles  Eugene.  John  Dorn,  Promoter. 
Illustrations  by  August  Abelmann.  i2mo,  pp.  361. 
Chicago:   Monarch  Book  Co.      Si. 50. 

Bates,  Lindon  W.  The  Crisis  at  Panama. 
Illustrated.  Folio,  pp.  87.  New  York:  Lindon 
W.  Bates. 

Bennett,  Henry  H.  The  Animal  Paint  Book. 
Illustrated.  Oblong,  pp.  103.  New  York:  Akron, 
O.:   Chicago:     The    Saalfield   Publishing   Co.     $1.25. 

Bolsche,  Wilhelm.  Haeckel:  His  Life  and  Work. 
With  Introduction  and  Supplementary  Chapter 
by  the  Translator,  Joseph  McCabe.  With  thirteen 
illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  336.  Philadelphia:  George 
W.  Jacobs    &  Co. 

Bitterly  opposed  by  those  who  hold  the 
theological  conception  of  the  universe, 
Haeckel  is  ardently  acclaimed  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of 
evolution.  He  is  easily  the  most  radical 
and  uncompromising  of  the  opponents  of 
revelation  and  is  often  characterized  in 
the  public  prints  as  an  atheist.  He  him- 
self, however,  repudiates  such  a  character- 
ization, for  he  has  his  own  conception  of  a 
first  cause,  which  is  not  less  elevated 
than  the  orthodox  one.  An  adequate 
biography,  such  as  this,  of  one  who  has 
exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  con- 
temporary thought  was  desirable.  The 
distinguished  German  biographer  brings 
to  his  task  not  merely  literary  style  and 
imaginative  qualities,  but  a  technical  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  science  in  its  latest 
development.  While  his  sympathies  are 
obviously  with  the  school  of  which  Darwin 
and  Haeckel  are  the  chief  protagonists,  he 
does  not  ignore  opposing  schools.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
Haeckel  taken  at  different  stages  of  his 
life. 

Brldgman,  L.  J.  Seem-so's.  Illustrated,  nmo. 
New  York:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Brunetiere,  Ferdinand.  Honore  de  Balzac. 
Second  volume  in  the  "French  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  edited  by  Alexander  Jessup.  i2mo,  pp.  316. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere 's  death  in  France 
occurred  almost  on  the  day  of  the  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  this  study  of 
Balzac.  There  had  been  no  warnings  of 
his  illness,  and  his  death  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  fifty-six,  at  the  height 
of  his  powers,  was  a  shock  to  the  literary 
world.  Tho  hardly  of  the  stature  of  Re- 
nan  and  Taine,  the  name  of  Bruneti6re 
occurs  in  association  with  those  famous 
writers  for  standards  of  scholarship  and 
for  continuing  the  highest  traditions  in 
French  literature. 

Less  brilliant  than  the  celebrated  study 
by  Taine,  to  which  it  frequently  refers, 
this  work  is  marked  by  the  more  exhaustive 
and  comparative  criticism  made  possible 
by  wider  perspective  and  greater  distance 
of    time.      Without    going    the    length    of 


Taine,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
name  of  Balzac  into  association  with  those 
of  Shakespeare  and  Dante,  Brunetiere 
assigns  to  the  author  of  "The  Human 
Comedy ' '  a  very  exalted  place  in  literature. 
Balzac  is  the  "master  of  the  novel,"  and 
the  literary  monument  which  he  so  pain- 
fully erected  will  last  as  long  and  perhaps 
longer  than  the  French  language.  He 
also  accords  to  Balzac  a  title  that  other 
critics  have  denied  him — that  of  think- 
er and  philosopher — and  absolves  him 
from  the  often  repeated  charge  of  im- 
morality. He  can  see  no  influence  in 
the  nineteenth  century  comparable  or 
superior  to  Balzac's.  Hugo,  great  as  he 
was,  shares  the  sovereignty  of  lyric 
poetry  with  Lamartine  and  Musset,  but 
Balzac  in  his  field — the  novel — holds 
supreme  sway,  not  merely  in  France,  but 
in  the  world. 
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H.  Revell  Co.     $1.23  net. 
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Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  197.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 
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Illustrated  by  Amy  Brooks.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-252. 
Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee    &    Shepard  Co.     Si. 25. 

Durston,  Georgia  Roberts.  Candle  Light.  Illus- 
trated by  Katharine  H.  Greenland,  pp.  116. 
Akron,   O.:   The   Saalfield  Publishing  Co.     Si. 2s. 
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Fogazzaro,  Antonio.  The  Patriot.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  with  an  Introduction  by  M.  Prichard 
Agnetti.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix-516.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

Fogazzaro  stands  among  the  first  of 
that  brilliant  group  of  novelists  who  have 
shed  so  much  renown  upon  contemporary 
Italian  literature.  Since  the  publication 
of  "The  Saint" — his  first  novel  which 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  ecclesiastical 
lightning — his  name  has  become  known 
throughout  the  reading  world.  The  nota- 
able  success  of  "The  Saint"  has  induced 
his  American  publishers  to  bring  out  the 
present  novel,  the  Italian  title  of  which 
is  "Piccolo  Mondo  Antico"  ("The  Little 
Ancient  World"). 

"The  Patriot"  is  a  vivid  portrayal  of 
social  life  in  Italy  in  1848,  the  year  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  revolution.  This  was  the 
period  when  Italian  patriotism  burned 
fiercest,  the  period  when  the  idea  of  a 
united  Italy  was  born  in  the  national 
consciousness.  It  is  the  epoch  of  his 
country's  martyrdom  which  the   novelist 


describes  in  these  throbbing  pages — the 
ten  years  of  "deadly,  cold,  and  awful 
silence  stretching  from  the  disastrous  field 
of  Xovara  to  the  glorious  days  of  Magenta, 
Solferino,  and  San  Martino  (1849-59).  It 
is  the  epoch  of  storm  and  stress  when  the 
iron  hand  of  Austria  prest  most  heav- 
ily upon  Italian  aspirations.  It  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  Fogazzaro 's 
characters  are  real.  They  are  reality 
itself,  palpitating  with  life,  and  are  perfect 
types  of  that  Italian  patriotism  which  in 
our  time  founded  a  great  nation. 
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Gilliam,  Charles  Frederick.  A  Victorious  De- 
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burgh Publishing  Co.      Si. 50. 
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Harrison,  Peleg  D.  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
Other  American  Flags.  With  eight  flags  illustra- 
ted in  colors.  8vo,  pp.  xii-419.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $3  net. 

It  will  probably  surprize  most  people  to 
learn  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  the  oldest  national 
standard  and  ensign  in  the  world.  The 
oldest  of  all  is  the  flag  of  Denmark,  a  red 
swallow-tailed  flag  with  a  white  cross, 
adopted  in  12 19.  Xext  in  order  of  age 
comes  the  flag  of  Switzerland,  a  red  field 
with  a  white  Greek  cross,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The 
Spanish  flag  dates  from  1785.  the  tricolor 
of  France  from  1794,  and  the  standard  of 
Great  Britain  from  1S01.  The  Italian 
standard  was  adopted  in  1861  and  the 
emblem  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871. 
The  flags  of  Japan  and  China  are  of  later 
origin  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  The  flag  of  the  Mikado  dates 
from  1859  and  the  Chinese  standard  from 
1S62. 

The  American  flag  is  a  growth  rather 
than  a  creation.  It  has  been  held  by  some 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  were  derived 
from  the  Washington  coat-of-arms.  This, 
however,  is  refuted  by  Washington  him- 
self, who  gave  this  explanation  of  his 
country's  flag:  "We  take  the  stars  from 
heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  country, 
separating  it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing 
that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and  the 
white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
representing  liberty.''  Mr.  Harrison  has 
interwoven  many  interesting  incidents  of 
history  with  his  story  of  the  national  flag. 
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Hill,  David  Jayne,  LL.D.  A  History  of  Diplo- 
macy in  the  International  Development  of  Europe. 
Vol.  II.  The  Establishment  of  Territorial  Sover- 
eignty. With  maps  and  tables.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
xxv-663.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$5  net. 

Mr.  Hill's  elaborate  historical  study  is 
intended  to  provide  the  general  reader 
with  an  account  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Europe  regarded  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view,  emphasis  being 
laid  upon  diplomatic  action  and  policy 
rather  than  upon  wars  and  the  personality 
of  rulers.  It  is  therefore  a  history  of 
diplomacy  without  the  dry  and  technical 
features  that  usually  characterize  works 
indicated  by  this  title.  Diplomacy  is 
denned  by  the  author  as  being  intrin- 
sically an  appeal  to  ideas  and  principles 
rather  than  to  force.  It  is  the  victory  of 
reason  over  brute  strength,  and  its  role  in 
history  is  at  least  as  important  and  fully 
as  interesting  as  the  record  of  wars. 

The  reader  perceives  from  these  pages 
that  it  is  in  Italy  that  diplomacy  has 
produced  its  finest  flower.  The  power 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  is  adduced  as  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  triumphs 
of  diplomacy  that  history  records.  Pos- 
sessing in  itself  no  material  strength,  no 
armaments,  no  leaders  of  military  genius, 
it  attained  world  dominion  by  skilfully 
appealing  to  the  faith,  the  hopes,  or  fears 
of  mankind.  Another  potent  example 
is  that  of  the  petty  states  of  Italy  winning 
substantial  victories  from  the  great  em- 
perors of  the  middle  ages.  Dr.  Hill 
points  out  that  it  was  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  that 
Italian  diplomacy  was  born. 

The  present  volume  (Dr.  Hill's  second) 
deals  with  the  period  of  transition  when 
the  great  modern  states  were,  in  process 
of  formation.  The  two  mightiest  insti- 
tutions of  western  civilization,  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  given  to  Europe  a  sense  of 
solidarity,  are  seen  gradually  to  lose 
their  universal  character.  The  sentiment 
of  nationality,  for  which  so  great  a  des- 
tiny is  reserved,  begins  to  make  itself  felt. 
A  prophetic  eye  can  already  foresee  the 
decline  of  the  Fapacy  and  the  approach- 
ing dismemberment  of  Christendom.  One 
sees,  as  it  were,  in  the  author's  pages,  the 
Genius  of  History  working  out  its  destiny 
through  a  thousand  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  vicissitudes  and  finally  emerging  tri- 
umphant in  the  civilization  that  we  know. 

Hobbs,  Roe  R.  Zaos  (A  Novel),  umo,  pp. 
269,  and  Gates  of  Flame,  pp.  286.  Washington: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

Hopkins,  Louise  M.  Signal  Lights:  A  Story 
of  Life  on  the  Prairies.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp, 
336.     Boston:    C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Howard,  John  Raymond  [Editor],  Prose  You 
Ought  to  Know.  8vo,  pp.  215.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Johnson,  Corinne.  Mary  Kingwood's  School. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi— 119.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
$1. 

Johnson,  Philander  Chase.  Senator  Sorghum's 
Primer  of  Politics.  Sq.  i6mo,  pp.  64.  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Altemus  Co.      50  cents. 

Kildare,  Owen.  My  Old  Bailiwick.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  313.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.     $1.50. 

Larsson,  Gustaf.  Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whit- 
tling. With  drawings  and  Working  Directions.  Sq. 
i2ino,  pp.  97.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
75    cents. 

Lawlor,  H.  C.  A  History  of  the  Family  of 
Cairnes  or  Cairns.  Illustrated,  pp.  xiii-292.  Lon- 
don: Elliot  Stock. 

Madison,  Lucy  Foster.  A  Maid  of  Salem  Town. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  315.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn    Publishing    Co.      $1.25. 

Maitland,  Frederick  William.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Leslie  Stephen.     With  five  photogravure 


portraits.     8vo,   pp.    510.     New   York:    G.  P.    Put- 
nam's   Sons.     $4.50. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Sir  Leslie  Ste- 
phen that,  in  giving  directions  as  to 
his  affairs  just  before  his  death,  he  should 
have  assumed  that  the  only  biographical 
attention  he  was  entitled  to  receive,  was 
an  outline  sketch  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  that  noble  cyclo- 
pedia of  which,  as  most  readers  know, 
Stephen  was  the  first  editor  and  to  which 
he  always  remained  a  prominent  con- 
tributor. 

Professor  Maitland  (news  of  whose 
death  reaches  us  simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  of  this  volume  in  America) 
in  giving  a  record  of  Stephen's  life  that 
extends  far  beyond  these  limits,  has  in 
no  appreciable  sense  magnified  his  office. 
Stephen's  life  well  deserved  an  ample 
record.  It  was  a  continuously  active, 
always  a  beneficent,  and  in  its  many  in- 
fluences a  significant  life  to  the  generation 
of  which  Stephen  formed  a  part.  We 
may  say  this,  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  he  was  largely  a  journalist, 
somewhat  incidentally  a  biographer  and, 
to  a  minor  extent  only,  a  historian.  His 
published  writings  make  a  rather  for- 
midable list.  If  few  of  them  are  destined 
to  live  long,  each  was  a  piece  of  sound  and 
wholesome  work.  The  inspiring  nature 
of  Stephen's  life  must  extend  to  the  fur- 
thest limits  of  the  youngest  generation 
that  came  within  its  contemporary  in- 
fluence. 

In  America  the  chief  interest  of  the 
biography  will  doubtless  be  the  letters 
addressed  by  Stephen  to  his  American 
friends  and  the  many  references  they 
contain  to  the  visits  which  he  made  us 
during  the  Civil  War  and  soon  after  it. 
These  friends  were  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (the 
Supreme  Court  Justice).  Stephen  ap- 
pears never  to  have  had,  even  in  England, 
friends  more  valued  than  these,  none  with 
whom  he  came  into  closer  personal  re- 
lations. 

Professor  Maitland  has  performed  his 
duties  as  biographer  in  admirable  fashion. 
The  reader  can  well  undcrtand  the  trust 
Stephen  had  in  him  as  the  preferred  writer 
of  the  biographical  sketch  for  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography."  Professor 
Maitland  possessed  sound  judgment,  and 
had  a  full  understanding  of  Stephen's 
nature.  As  a  writer  he  had  distinct 
charm  of  style.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
the  present  year  will  bring  us  from  Eng- 
land a  biographical  work  surpassing  this 
in  real  literary  distinction  and  literary 
value.  One  rises  from  a  perusal  of  it 
with  a  conviction  that  Stephen  fully  ac- 
complished his  early  declared  intention 
"to  live  and  die  like  a  gentleman,  if 
possible." 

Masson,  Tom  [Editor].  The  Humor  of  Love,  In 
Prose,  and  The  Humor  of  Love,  In  Verse.  i2mo, 
pp.  227;  197.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

More,  Paul  Elmer.  Shelburne  Essays.  Fourth 
Series.  i2mo,  pp.  283.  New  York:  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Mumma,  Rosa  Meyers.  Fallina:  A  Tale  of 
Modern  American  Social  Life.  i2mo,  pp.  146. 
Boston:  The  Roxburgh  Publishing  Co.      $1. 

Naylor,  James  Ball.  Witch  Crow  and  Barney 
Bylow.  Illustrated  by  Carll  B.  Williams.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  118.  New  York:  The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Co.     $1. 

Stacy,  James,  D.D.  Hand-book  of  Prophecy, 
containing  brief  outline  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  John  together  with  a  critical  essay  on  the  second 
advent.  i2mo,  pp.  140.  Richmond:  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.     60  cents  net. 


Staunton,  Schuyler.  Daughters  of  Destiny. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  319.  Chicago:  The  Redly 
&  Britton  Co.     $1.50. 

Trine,  Ralph  Waldo.  In  the  Fire  of  the  Heart. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-336.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  man  of 
advanced  ideas  and  wide  sympathies, 
who  finds  himself  out  of  harmony  with 
many  customs  and  institutions  which  to 
most  of  us  seem  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  Renan  who  observed  that  socialism 
was  no  new  thing  in  history,  and  who 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  prototypes  of  Karl  Marx  were  the 
Hebrew  prophets  of  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ.  The  wrongs  and  infamies 
of  civilization  which  Mr.  Trine  so  pas- 
sionately denounces  seem  to  have  existed 
from  the  beginning.  Thus  far  both  ed- 
ucation and  religion  have  been  power- 
less to  eradicate  them,  tho  it  is  certain 
that  Christianity  has  considerably  ame- 
liorated them. 

While  he  perhaps  takes  a  more  pessi- 
mistic view  of  social  conditions  than  is 
warranted  by  the  actual  facts,  he  by  no 
means  despairs  of  an  effective  remedy, 
which,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  a  great 
"People's  Movement"  looking  to  the 
abolition  of  monopolies  and  capitalist 
privileges.  The  book  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  political  and  social  topics,  but 
embraces  subjects  of  ethical  import  and 
abounds  in  suggestive  ideas  bearing  upon 
present-day  life.  9 

Wallach,  Isabel  Richman.  A  First  Book  in 
English.  Designed  Especially  for  Foreigners.  Sq. 
nmo,  pp.  152.      New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Warde,  Margaret.  Betty  Wales,  Junior.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  344.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn 
Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

Waterloo,  Stanley.  The  Cassowary  (What 
Chanced  in  the  Cleft  Mountains).  Illustrated. 
nmo,  pp.  402.     Chicago:  Monarch  Book  Co. 

Wendell,  Barrett.  Liberty,  Union,  and  Democ- 
racy: The  National  Ideals  of  America,  nmo,  pp. 
327.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25 
net. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  late 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere  visited  the  United 
States  and  made  a  personal  study  of  our 
institutions  and  national  life,  with  a  view 
to  enlightening  his  countrymen.  The 
interest  thus  aroused  in  France  soon 
had  an  echo  in  an  invitation  extended  to 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  These 
lectures,  which  dealt  with  American  na- 
tional ideals,  attracted  earnest  attention 
and  are  the  basis  of  the  papers  contained 
in  the  present  volume.  ; 

To  the  question  whether  we  Americans 
have  a  distinct  and  individual  national 
character  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English, 
French,  and  Germans  have  one,  Professor 
Wendell  replies  in  the  negative.  The 
heterogeneous  character  of  our  popu- 
lation puts  such  a  comparison  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  none  the  less  certain, 
however,  he  contends,  that  the  racially 
different  populations  which  comprize  the 
United  States  are  stamped  with  a  national 
unity  which  always  has  been  recognized 
and  which  received  a  striking  illustration 
in  the  war  of  1898.  With  regard  to  the 
vital  question  of  Democracy  the  author's 
observations  have  peculiar  timeliness.  This 
idea,  he  holds,  has  been  vigorous  in  our 
national  life  from  the  very  beginning,  but 
since  the  Civil  War  it  has  been  so  much 
more  insistent  that  it  seems  to  have 
taken  on  a  form  almost  new.  He  regards 
Lincoln  as  the  type  and  paragon  of  this 
idea. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

A  Song  for  the  New  Year. 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 

What  graven  words  shall  mark  for  mine 

This  milestone  of  a  year? 
What  prayer  can  be  the  worthy  sign 
Of  all  I  hope  and  fear? 
Not  greed  for  gold — 
I'm  growing  old; 
Burdens  I  dare  no  more  uphold: 
Nor  deem  I  meet  for  weary  feet 
The  dust  and  struggle  of  the  street. 

Then  shall  I  wish  for  utter  peace? 

For  light  with  calm  around? 
For  all  the  storm  of  stride  to  cease 
In  apathy  profound? 
Ah!   no,   too  long 
I've  warred  with  wrong; 
I've  loved  the  clash  of  battle-song; 
For  me,  to  drone  in  ease  alone 
Were  heavier  than  a  churchyard-stone. 

And  fame?     Alas!  it  comes  too  late, 

Or,  coming,   flies  too  soon; 
It  dawns,   as  o'er  the  meadow-gate 
Rolls  up  the  yellow  moon; 
It  flares  in  power 
One  glowing  hour, 
Then  passes  like  a  perish'd  flower; 
Or  turns  to  wear  in  alien  air 
The  glory  that  we  long  to  share. 

Why,  then,  my  New  Year's  wish  shall  be 

For    love,    and    love    alone; 
More  hands  to  hold  out  joy  to  me, 
More  hearts  for  me  to  own; 
And,  if  the  gain 
In  part  be  pain, — 
Since  time  but  gives  to  take  again, — 
Yet  more  than  gold  a  thousand-fold 
Is  love  that's  neither  bought  nor  sold. 
— From  The  Daily  Mail  (London). 


It  Is   Glory  Enough. 

By  William  Herbert  Carruth. 

It  is  glory  enough  to  have  shouted  the  name 
Of  the  living  God  in  the  teeth  of  an  army  of  foes; 
To  have  thrown  all  prudence  and  forethought  away 
And  for  once  to  have  followed  the  call  of  the  soul 
Out  into  the  danger  of  darkness,  of  ruin  and  death. 
To  have  counseled  with  right,  not  success,  for  once, 
Is  glory  enough  for  one  day. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  day 

To  have  marched  out  alone  before  the  seats  of  the 
scornful, 

Their  fingers  all  pointing  your  way; 

To  have  felt  and  wholly  forgotten  the  branding- 
iron  of  their  eyes; 

To  have  stood  up  proud  and  reliant  on  only  your 
soul 

And  go  calmly  on  with  your  duty — 
It  is  glory  enough. 

.It  is  glory  enough  to  have  taken  the  perilous  risk; 
Instead  of  investing  in  stocks  and  paid-up  insurance 

for  one, 
To  have  fitted  a  cruiser  for  right  to  adventure  a  sea 

full  of  shoals; 
To  sail  without  chart  and  with  only  the  stars  for  a 

guide; 
To  have  dared  to  lose  with  all  the  chances  for  losing 
Is  glory  enough. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  day 

To  have  dreamed  the  bright  dream  of  the  reign  of 
right; 

To  have  fastened  your  faith  like  a  flag  to  that  im- 
material staff 

And  have  marched  away,  forgetting  your  base  of 
supplies. 

And  while  the  worldly-wise  see  nothing  but  shame 
and  ignoble  retreat, 


* 


As  to  White  "Castile"  Soap. 

"White  Castile  Soap  is  preferable  to  all  others" — Extract  from  a 
text-book  on  the  care  of  infants. 

Good  advice!  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  it. 

Why?  Because  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
"Castile  Soap"  sold  in  this  country  is  not  Castile 
Soap  at  all.     There  is  not  a  drop  of  olive  oil  in  it. 

Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  the  best  materials  that 
money  will  buy.  It  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric 
or  the  most  delicate  skin.  Use  it  for  every  pur- 
pose for  which  only  a  pure  soap  should  be  used. 


Ivory  Soap 
99  ^o  Per  Cent.  Pure 


The  only  ash  can  that   won't 
dent — break — start  a  fire. 

Witt's  Ash  Can 

is  infinitely  stronger  than  the  smooth,  soldered,  metal  cans 
which  dent  every  time  the  ash  man  bangs  them  against  his 
cart,  and  which  in  time  split  open  at  the  soldering. 
Witt's  ash  can  is  not  soldered. 

It  is  flanged 'and  riveted  and  heavy  steel  bands,  riveted  around  the  top 
and  bottom,  increase  its  strength.     It  has  close-fitting  lid  and  is  fireproof. 

The  best  is  always  imitated  the  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
Witt's  is  to  look  for  the  word  H'itt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  1,  15^x25  inches;  No.  2, 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor  proof 
(close-fitting  lid). 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom.     "Known  by  the  yellow  label.'' 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  I'se  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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(A   DOCTOR'S   PRESCRIPTION— GUARANTEED   AS   A  SURE 
CURE     FOR     COLD     HOUSES     AND      BIG     COAL     BILLS) 


V/VV    jy>y    y^y'iy'iy^y'iy'iyVV    V   T   V    If    V   V   T    V    f   If    V   V    V  V    V    V 


IN  the  economy  of  days,  February,  the  shortest  month  of  the  twelve,  is  the  longest  on  the 
coal  pile.  In  the  economy  of  heating  equipment,  not  only  in  February,  but  all  other 
months — nothing  compares  with  the  Underfeed  Furnace  in  marvelously  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Wherever  Jack  Frost  leaves  his  autograph,  it  is  a  matter  of  real  live  news  to 
know  that  the 

Peck  -Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 
Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

It  Is  upon  the  cornerstone  of  a  wealth  of  testimony  to  this  saving  truth  that  we  have  built  and  are 
operating"  the  largest  furnace  plant  in  the  world.  Every  Underfeed  Furnace  sold  has  been  in  effect  a 
first-class  salesman  for  -us.  The  Underfeed,  with  all  the  fire  on  top,  consumes  smoke  and  gases,  wasted  In 
all  other  furnaces,  and  gets  as  much  heat  out  of  cheap  slack  and  low  grade  coal  as  highest  grade 
anthracite  will  yield.    The  difference  in  cost  represents  net  profit  to  you. 

Dr.  Bert  M.  Bristol,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  prescribes  the  UNDERFEED  as  a  sure  cure 
for  COLD  houses  and  BIG  coal  bills.    He  writes : 

•■The  UNDERFEED  Furnace  which  you  installed  for  me  is  heating  my  ten  room  house  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  at  a  saving  of  one-half  on  the  old  furnace.  Besides  that,  the  old  furnace  never  thoroughly 
heated  the  house.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  $60.00  worth  of  pea  coal  will  run  me  all  winter  when  prev- 
iously !  used  to  pay  $125.00  to  $140.00  for  my  winter's  coal  supply.  One  thing  that  has  especially  pleased 
me  is  the  entire  absence  of  gas  in  the  house.  There  Is  no  Way  that  you  can  possibly  have  the  dampers  or 
drafts  and  throw  gas  through  the  house,  as  it  seems  to  be  consumed  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
coal.  There  is  no  other  furnace  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  will  keep  up  with  it  in  this  respect.  Another 
thing  that  has  especially  pleased  me  is  the  way  it  holds  fire.    Several  times  last  winter  in  thecoldest 

weather  I  left  it  for  36  hours  and  found  it  all    t— -f-*s  

v*v  v  v  v  v  v    vv  v  v  vv  tyt  •^-^tr  -v  \ 
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right  on  my  return.    Those  in  the  house  only 
adjusted  the  dampers  as  necessary." 

Illustration  shows  how  coal  Is  forced  up 
under  fire — which  burns  on  top,    Our  Under- 
feed Booklet,  which  fully  describes  it  will, 
with  fac-simile  testimonials,  be   gladly   sent 
YOU.      Heating   plans  and   services   of   our 
Engineering  Department  areatyourcommand 
—FREE.    Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local 
dealer  with  whom  you" prefer  to  deal. 

The  Peck -Williamson  Co. 

304  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Our  Agency  Proposition  Is  a  Plum  for  Dealers. 
WRITE  F03  IT. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself.nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M  D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have, 
K,  ther  Should  Impart  to  Hia  Son, 

B  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woi  Have. 

I  ■  :■,-  -t  Young  W  ■!•■  -'."■■:    Have. 

K      .■  ■  ■  ge  i  M   •■"  r  Shn  ild  H 

Knowledges  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
H 

Rieh    Cloth    Jiin-lint,    Poll    Gold    Stamp,    nintlrsted,    $2.00 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opii  I    I  <*nt8 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


Get  Daverman's  New  Book 


25c 


Our  Big  Si.oo  Book  of  mJ^\fL  in  silver  and  14c 
Plans"Modern  Homes, "for ga VU  for  postage. 
This  book  contains  over  200  designs  of  practical  homes, 
double  houses  and  flats  and  apartments  ranging  in  price 
from  JSoo.co  to  $20,000.00.  The  greatest  architectural 
publication  in  the  world. 

DAVERMAN'S    BUNGALOWS 

A  hook  of  50  designs,  summer  cottages  and  houses  costing  from 
$300.00  to  $2000.00.     Send  *.!5e  and  4c  postage. 


A  S  1 ,200.00  COTTAGE 

This  house  has  been  built  over  2,000  times  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  $1,200.00  and  upwards  complete. 

r'ull  blue  print  working  plana     &  flfl    i\i\ 
of  IhU  house,  without  change     $IUiUU 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Take  advantage  of  our  experienr  :e  as  mail 
order  architects — we  plan  homes  for  thousands. 
Ol  R  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  $1.00 

Send  for  Art  in  Architecture,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  home  building  and  furnishing.  Sub- 
scription $1,00  a  year. 

J.  H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Architects 

Established  1KM2 
'.'II   l'nrti  r  Block  <■  i  mid  HiipiiN,  HI  ich. 


/AU*/OUR  CATALOG 

^f  V    ^^rSend  for  it  today  and  see  reduced 
}      ^y  prices  on  our  exact  size  boat  patterns. 
The  Brooks  System  is  a  sure  and  simple 
method  of  building  your  own  boat  at  a  very 
small    cost.      Our  catalog 
plains  how-also  gives  prices^ 
on   knock-down  boats 
ready  to  put  together. 
Satisfaction      guaranteed ' 
or  money  refunded.    Do 
not  fail  to  write  us. 

BROOKS  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 


Originaf.rn  of  the  Pattei  n  Sj  item  ofBo»t  Building 

1940S  shi|.  St.,  Sncinnw,  Jllrli.,  I.  S.  A. 

[Formerly  ol  Is.iy  City,  Mich.) 


And  tho  far  ahead  the  heart  may  faint  and  the  flesh 

prove  weak — 
To  have  dreamed  that  bold  dream  is  glory  enough. 
Is  glory  enough  for  one  day. 
— From  The  American  Magazine  (February). 


The   Ultimate  Nation. 

By  Richard  Burton. 

Once  Babylon,  by  beauty  tenanted, 

In  pleasure  palaces  and  walks  of  pride, 

Like  a  great  scarlet  flower  reared  her  head, 

Drank  in  the  sun  and  laughed,  and  sinned  and  died. 

Where  Tyre  and  Sidon  teemed  with  ships  aload. 
The  wharves  are  idle  and  the  waters  lone; 

And  to  the  Temple  that  was  His  abode 
In  vain  Jerusalem  recalls  her  own. 

Brooding  the  bygone  from  her  sculptured  seats. 
In  living  rock  her  mighty  memories  hewn, 

Along  the  Nile,  wonder  of  water-streets. 
Old  fertile  Egypt  it  a  stranger's  boon. 

Mark  Athens,  breathed  upon  by  breath  of  gods, 
With  bards  and  sages  to  reveal  her  signs, 

Leap  like  a  flame  above  life's  iron  clods, 
To  fall  in  ashes  upon  vacant  shrines. 

And  Rome,  firm-founded  in  a  wide  emprise; 

Her  laws  and  legions,  her  imperial  goal, 
Avail  not  when  her  sometime  honor  dies, 

Smothered  in  shows  that  kill  the  mounting  soul. 

Such  names  of  pride  and  power  have  been  brought 
low, 

Lapsing  alike  into  the  cavernous  years; 
Out  of  the  grayness  of  the  long  ago 

Their  ghosts  flit  homeless  and  we  guess  their  tears. 

The  destiny  of  nations'.     They  arise, 

Have  their  heydey  of  triumph,  and  in  turn 

Sink  upon  silence,  and  the  lidless  eyes 
Of  fate  salute  them  from  their  final  urn. 

How  splendid-sad  the  story!  How  the  gust 
And  pain  and  bliss  of  living  transient  seem! 

Cities  and  pomps  and  glories  shrunk  to  dust, 
And  all  that  ancient  opulence  a  dream. 

Must  a  majestic  rhythm  of  rise  and  fall 

Conquer  the  peoples  once  so  proud  on  earth? 

Does  man  but  march  in  circles,  after  all, 

Playing  his  curious  game  of  death  and  birth? 

Or  shall  an  ultimate  nation,  God's  own  child, 
Arise  and  rule,  nor  ever  conquered  be; 

Untouched  of  time  because,   all  undefiled, 
She  makes   His  ways  her  ways  eternally? 

— From  The  Century  Magazine  (January). 


Lyrics   Unsung. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Oh,  believe  not  those  who  say 
Song  hath  had  its  Perfect  Day! 
Tones  of  infinite  sweet  change 
Tremble  past  our  hearing's  range- 
Rays  beyond  the  violet 
Eyes  of  ours  behold  not  yet! 
Here  a  gage  will  I  throw  down — 
We  are  not  the  ages'  crown: 
After  us  are  coming  those 
To   whose   senses   shall   unclose 
Beauty   hidden   from   our  sight 
In  a  fold  of  common  light — 
Music,  shut  in  Eol's  cell, 
Sweeter  far  than  Arion's  shell 
Touched  to  soothe  the  savage  sea! 

Who  will  answer  this  to  me, 
When  I  ask  if  any  deem 
That  the  poet's  song  and  dream 
Have  not  reaches  unexplored — 


GREAT  BEAR    SPUING    WATER. 
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Deeps  unsounded — heights  unsoared? 

Nay!   To  every  race  and  tongue 

There  are  lyrics  yet  unsung! 

For  this  life  of  man  keeps  pace 

To  a  Mighty  Step  in  space; 

And  the  mists  that  round  us  drift 

Ever  more  and  more  uplift! 

Oh,  the  Father  still  creates; 

And  the  child  in  wonder  waits, 

Ready,  new  delights  to  find 

Where,  before,   the  eyes  were  blind — 

Where,  before,  the  ears  were  dead! 

So,   I  say,  as  I  have  said: 

There  are  lyrics  yet  unsung — 

Unto  harps  as  yet  not  strung. 

— From  The  Outlook  (New  York). 


PERSONAL. 

The  Scourge  of  Morocco. — Morocco,  which 
until  recently  was  gradually  receding  from  the 
prominent  place  in  the  public  eye  to  which  it  was 
raised  by  the  Algeciras  Conference,  is  now  once 
more  claiming  attention  in  the  news  dispatches, 
owing  to  the  operations  of  the  world-famous  bandit 
Raisuli.  This  celebrity,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  he  held 
the  key  to  the  whole  "Morocco  situation  over 
which  the  jealous  nations  of  Europe  have  wagged 
their  heads,  sputtered,  and  nearly  fulminated,"  is 
now  fallen  from  his  high  estate  and  is  a  fugitive 
among  the  wilds  of  which  formerly  he  was  the  un- 
disputed master.  Previous  to  his  present  misfor- 
tune he  was  most  active  in  bringing  misfortune 
upon  others.  The  story  of  his  career,  which  we 
abstract  from  the  article  just  quoted,  resembles 
in  some  respects  that  of  a  hero  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments."  Briefly  told,  his  early 
exploits  were  these: 

It  appears  that  Raisuli  received  a  solid  education 
in  religion  at  Tetuan.  He  had  good  looks,  an  ad- 
venturous disposition,  a  cruel  nature,  extreme 
courage,  and  he  forsook  the  path  of  holiness  for  the 
more  lucrative  calling  of  cattle-robber.  In  Mo- 
rocco this  is  not  an  altogether  dishonorable  pro- 
fession, and  Raisuli  speedily  achieved  a  name  for 
himself.  He  also  became  a  terror  to  the  country. 
He  and  his  followers  robbed  right  and  left,  and  they 
spent  the  proceeds  of  their  robberies  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Murder  followed  in  their  wake,  and  Raisuli 
himself  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
victims.  Once  a  shereef,  who  had  mairied  the 
brigand's  sister,  planned  to  take  another  wife. 
Raisuli's  sister  objected,  and  went  to  her  brother. 
On  the  night  of  the  marriage,  while  the  festivities 
were  in  progress,  Raisuli  and  his  marauders  went 
to  the  shereef 's  house  and  murdered  the  bride  and 
her  mother. 

At  last  the  brigand's  lawlessness  could  no  longer 
be  countenanced.  The  late  Sultan  ordered  his  ar- 
rest, and  Raisuli  was  betrayed  by  a  friend.  He 
was  cast  into  the  filthy  dungeons  of  Mogador,  and 
loaded  with  chains.  His  neck  and  wrists  and  ankles 
still  bear  the  ugly  scars  of  the  irons.  For  nearly 
five  years  he  was  a  prisoner;  then  a  file  was  smug- 
gled into  his  cell.  He  worked  at  night  with  his 
instrument  for  several  months,  and  at  last  the  chains 
were  severed.  He  escaped,  but  was  recaptured; 
the  chains  had  weakened  his  limbs.  He  was  loaded 
with  heavier  chains,  and  paced  his  dungeon  for 
two  more  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  released.  Impris- 
onment  had   sobered   Raisuli,    and   he   went    to   his 


THE  ONE  WOMAN   MASON 

Biography  of   Mrs.  Catherine    Babington,   telling 

the  story  ot 

The  Only  Woman   Mason   In   America 

And  How  She  Became  a  lllue   Lodne  Mason 

The  secrets  of  how  this   woman  gained   Masonry 

now  disclosed  for  tin-  nisi  time  by 

J.  it    »AHi\4iTO\.  Bowline  Green,  Va. 

Sent  to  any  address  for  26  cents  ;    •">  copies  for  ?1. 
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Soap-and-water  washing 
and  shaving  both  leave  the 
pores  full  of  soap  and  other  foreign 
matter.  This  matter  hardens  into  black- 
heads, or  clogs  the  pores  so  that  the 
skin  becomes  muddy,  sallow  and  un- 
healthy. To  get  the  face  really  clean 
and  to  cure  and  prevent  shaving  soreness, 
have  the  barber  give  you  a  massage  with 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

after  you  shave.  It  will  clean  your  face  thoroughly  and  scientifically, 
leaving  the  pores  clear,  the  muscles  pliant,  and  the  blood-vessels 
active.  It  will  remove  wrinkles  and  blackheads,  and  that  drawn, 
prematurely-aging  appearance  that  comes  from  continued  mental 
concentration  in  business  or  sport. 

If  you  shave  yourself  or  wish  to  massage  yourself,  you  can  get  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  of  your 
druggist  for  home  use.  But  do  not  allow  either  barber  or  druggist  to  substitute  an  imitation.  No  imi- 
tation has  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  and  many  of  the  imitations  are  actually  harmful.  Pompeian 
cannot  possibly  injure  the  most  delicate  skin  and  contains  no  grease.  Look  for  the  trade  mark 
label  on  the  Dottle  and  be  sure  "Pompeian"  is  there,  and  not  some  other  word  similar  in  appear- 
ance or  pronunciation. 

Your  wife  or  sister  will  be  glad  to  have  a  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  in  the  house.  Most 
women  to-day  recognize  the  value  of  this  preparation  in  maintaining  a  clean,  clear,  healthy  skin.  It 
contains  no  grease  and  makes  the  use  of  face  powders  unnecessary. 

SAMPLE   MAILED  FREE 

Send  your  name  to=day — we  also  send  a  complete  Book  on  Facial  Massage 

Regular  size  jars  sent  by  mail  if  dealer  will  not  supply,     joe.  and  $7.  oo  ajar. 
POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY,       15  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Men  like  Pompeian  Massage  Soap.     A  high-grade  toilet  article,   healing  and 
refreshing,  but  not  highly  perfumed.    It  is  for  sale  by  dealers  everyw/tere. 


Mull  ins  Steel  Boats 


Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats, 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 
built  of  steel  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat  They  ran't 
sink.    Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  indestructible,  don't  leak,  dry  out 

and  are  absolutely  safe.  No  calking,  no  bailing,  no  trouble.  Every  bo.it  is 
guaranteed.  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen.  The 
Ideal  boat  for  pleasure. 
summer  resorts,  parks, etc. 
THE  VT.H.  JIU.UNS  CO., 
118  Franklin  Sl.,Snlera,Ohio. 
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WEDDING  RINQ 

Heart-to-heart    talks* on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By   Kev.  Cortland   M>  ei  s. 
cloth.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnnlis  Company , Pubs.,  N.  Y. 


The  Lost 


ESARHADDOX,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  ANT* 
OTHER  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Small  i:mo.  cloth,  64  paces,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  ei  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


I  keep  old  friends  and  add  uew  ones  every  day. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  yonr  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth.    Bristles 


booklet. "Tooth  Truths." 


Adults' 36c. 

*'25c     CHldren'sSSc 

s>n»f  fnr  our  free 

FLORENCE  MFO .  CO  ,    1 4  Ptne  St. ,  Florence, 
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Cadillac— Model  H 

Where  Dependability  and  Economy  Meet 

These  are  the  great  foundation  stones 
of  Cadillac  success— unfailing  reliability 
under  all  sorts  of  service;  cost  of  main- 
tenance so  low  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
In  the  magnificent  line  of  Cadillacs  for 
1907  these  qualities  are  more  manifest 
than  ever  before.  The  Model  H  has 
proven  itself  the  four-cylinder  triumph  of 
the  year. 

From  motor  to  muffler  this  machine  is 
an  example  of  simple   construction,    of 
finish  really  super-fine,  of  accuracy  not 
suipassed  in  any  other  mechanical  crea-    1 
tion — all  of  which  are  more  pronounced  \C 
because  of  the  wonderful  factory 
facilities  and  system  that 
stand    behind 
t  h  e 


Model  K ,0 


h.p*  Runabout;.. 


The 
superiorities 
of  Model  H  are  so 
numerous  that  to  select  fea- 
tures deserving  special  emphasis  is  diffi- 
cult. Those  of  prime  importance  are 
remarkable  ease  of  control  and  smooth- 
ness of  riding,  whatever  the  road  con- 
ditions. The  car  is  practically  noiseless 
in  operation;  perfect  balance  of '  action 
removes  all  vibration.  The  enormous 
power  is  so  positively  applied  that 
whether  for  speeding  or  hill  climbing 
Model  H  is  there  with  energy  to  spare. 
The  body  possesses  lines  of  beauty  and 
grace  and  reflects  style  unmistakable. 

Your  dealer  will   gladly  give   you   a 
demonstration. 

MnHol    U   SO  h.p.  Konr-ryliniler  (Tlf)   Cflfl       H- 
IVIUUBI    II    louring   Car; tyLjvJUU  OUalofH-AD] 

MnrU  P.   -ol,P-  Kour.cjrr,nd.T<r>9  nnf)      Described  in 
lilUUBI  U  Touring  Car: J^UUU  Catalog G-  \.D 

Model  ICr?£' ~  $950  cSSM! 


I  Deft 
Catalog  JI-AD) 

All  pritts  ¥.  O.  B.  Detroit — Lamp*  not  Influded, 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you 
are  interested,  as  above  designated. 

CADILLAC  MOIOR  CAR  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  M/rs. 


Keep  Perfectly  Dry 


Days 


The 
Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 

that  affords 
absolute 
protection 
from  rain, 
snow,  wind, 

cold  and  dust.  Instantly  changed  into  the 
most  pleasant  summer  vehicle.  Cooler  in  summer  than  the 
old  style, and  as  effective  in  winter  as  a  closed  cab.  Costs 
do  more  than  other  well  made  buggies  that  do  not  pro- 
tect We  guarantee  the  construction  and  your  satisfaction 
to  be  perfect:  if  not,  return  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.    Write  tooay  lor  catalogue,  c 

F0UT8   *  HUNTER   CARRIAGE   MFC.  CO. 
1 16  S.  Third  St.,  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 


home  with  the  intention  of  leading  a  peaceful  life. 
But  it  happened  that  his  betrayer  had  becomo 
powerful  in  the  Government,  and  had  confiscated 
Raisuli's  property.  He  had  no  redress,  except  force 
of  arms,  and  he  went  back  to  the  ways  of  a  free- 
booter. 

He  found  plenty  of  desperate  followers.  He 
was  the  same  Raisuli  of  old,  perhaps  a  little  more 
courageous  and  cruel,  if  that  were  possible.  He 
stole  cattle,  exacted  tribute  from  the  poor,  black- 
mailed the  rich,  and  despoiled  countless  caravans 
with  much  loss  to  peaceful  traders,  and  a  resultant 
gain   to   himself. 

One  of  his  more  recent  adventures  is  told  by  the 
writer : 

By  way  of  showing  his  villainous  power,  Raisuli 
kidnaped  Walter  B.  Harris,  the  Moroccan  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  one  August  evening 
in  T903.  As  Harris  was  a  friend  of  the  Sultan,  the 
brigand  could  not  have  offered  a  more  direct  insult 
to  the  Moorish  ruler.  The  capture  of  Harris  oc- 
curred while  the  correspondent  was  returning  trom 
Tangier  to  his  home  outside  the  city.  He  was 
carried  to  the  bandit's  camp,  which  was  less  than 
twoscore  miles  from  Tangier. 

Raisuli  demanded  a  ransom  of  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Harris  was  not  worried  at  first 
and  he  threatened  his  captor  with  swift  punishment 
by  the  Sultan's  troops.  But  the  soldiers  could 
not  find  Raisuli's  hiding-place,  and  the  bandit  only 
jeered  at  his  prisoner.  Two  months  went  by,  and 
the  ransom  was  not  offered,  despite  the  protestations 
of  Mrs.  Harris,  who  feared  for  her  husband's  life. 
At  last  Raisuli  grew  tired  of  the  delay,  and  he 
showed  his  impatience  in  a  characteristic  and  hor- 
rible manner.  He  threw  a  headless  body  into 
Harris's  hut  one  night  and  walked  away.  The 
hint  was  sufficient.  In  the  presence  of  the  grue- 
some object  the  Englishman  read  his  probable 
fate  should  his  friends  persist  in  holding  out  against 
the  bandit's  demands.  Harris  thereupon  sent  a 
letter  to  the  authorities,  and  the  ransom  was  paid. 
His  release  followed  immediately. 

With  the  capture  and  holding  for  ransom  of  the 
American,  Perdicans,  Raisuli  a  few  years  ago 
caused  his  name  to  be  as  much  hated  in  this  country 
as  abroad.  But  his  power  was  not  interminable. 
The  greater  the  influence  he  possest,  the  greater 
his  abuse  of  it,  and  the  abuse  led  ultimately  to  his 
downfall.  The  latest  chapter  of  his  history  is  told 
thus : 

He  blackmailed  the  Maghzen,  or  Moroccan  Foreign 
Office;  he  extorted  money  from  the  poor;  his  fol- 
lowers entered  Tangier,  and  flogged  men  to  death 
within  sight  of  the  legations.  The  Maghzen  was 
helpless,  and  Raisuli  knew  it.  Yet  he  was  in  a 
measure  the  protector  of  Tangier  and  its  40,000 
inhabitants.  His  list  of  crimes  was  a  notable  one. 
He  ignored  treaties  with  Europe;  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  blackmail  Europeans;  he  even  plunged 
Tangier  into  darkness  by  cutting  the  electric-light 
wires. 

Finally,  the  legations  realized  that  Moroccan 
reform  would  never  come  to  pass  so  long  as  the 
brigand  remained  in  power.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
European  representatives  collectively  served  notice 
on  the  Government,  at  Fez,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
turmoil  in  the  Tangier  districts,  where  many  for- 
eigners reside.  The  Sultan  and  his  viziers  read 
the  ultimatum  and  acted.  Sidi  Mohammed  Gabbas, 
Minister  of  War,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Tangier 
with  all  his  available  forces,  and  Raisuli  was  de- 
posed from  the  governorship. 

Day  by  day  the  despatches  have  told  the  rest — 
how  many  of  the  brigand's  followers  deserted  him 
and  made  submission  to  the  Sultan;  how  his  fortress 
at  Zinat  was  shelled  and  burned;  how  Raisuli  him- 
self was  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  If  he  is 
not  betrayed,  will  he  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
live  in  peace,  or  will  he  bide  his  time  and  seek 
revenge? 


A  Girl  to  the  Rescue. — In  contrast  to  the  long 
catalog  of  blundering  male  railroad  employees  whose 
mistakes  and  stupidity  have  recently  cost  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  traveling  public,  the  intelligent  and 
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Hvery  watch  movement  bearing 
the  name  E.LQIN  is  the  best  move- 
ment of  its  kind  made. 

There  are  varying  grades  of 
ELGIN  movements — the  values  of 
which  are  fixed  by  the  number 
of  jewels  and  the  quality  of  materials 
used  in  construction. 

The  movement  which  meets  the 
great  demand  for  a  popular-priced 
watch  is  the  famous  G.  M. 
WHEXIXR  movement,  a  name  al- 
most as  great  as  ELGIN  itself. 

This  movement  can  now  be  had  in 
the  popular  sizes,  for  men's  and  boys' 
use,  and  in  the  models  so  much  de- 
sired.    Ask  your  dealer. 
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prompt  action  of  a  girl  operator  at  a  little  station 
in  Kansas  shines  forth  in  peculiar  brilliance.  Miss 
Nora  Breckenridge,  a  night  operator  on  the  Rock 
Island  system,  is  the  heroine  of  this  story  of  averted 
disaster.  Altho  in  the  news  dispatches  her  deed 
was  given  wide  announcement,  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  thinks  that  it  is  deserving  of  further  notice 
and  remarks  thus  upon  it  editorially: 

By  some  blunder  a  freight  train  was  ordered  to 
clear  from  the  little  station  of  Arlington  just  as  an- 
other freight  train,  headed  toward  the  first,  was 
leaving  a  point  two  stations  away.  When  the 
mistake  was  discovered  it  was  too  late  for  either 
operator  to  stop  the  trains  in  the  usual  way,  and 
at  the  intermediate  station  there  was  no  night 
operator.  Miss  Breckenridge,  on  a  chance,  called 
the  middle  station  on  a  wire,  but  received  no  re- 
sponse. Then  she  began  to  exercise  a  rare  quality 
of  good  sense.  Had  she  been  an  ordinary  operator 
she  would  have  sat  stupidly  while  the  trains  dashed 
toward  each  other,  relying  on  the  fact  that  she  did 
not  issue  the  orders  and  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  inevitable  wreck.  But  not  being  an 
ordinary  operator  she  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  up  the  intermediate  station  where  her  father 
lived.  She  could  not  awaken  him,  but  she  directed 
the  telephone  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
to  call  a  farmer  who  lived  near  the  track.  When 
she  had  aroused  the  farmer  she  told  him  to  proceed 
with  all  haste  to  get  a  lantern,  wrap  a  red  cloth 
about  it  and  flag  the  oncoming  trains.  This  was 
done  and  the  trains  stopt  near  each  other  in  safety. 

In  all  likelihood  the  officials  of  the  railroad  will 
do  something  in  recognition  of  thus  action  of  Miss 
Breckenridge.  She  may  even  become  a  heroine 
with  the  inevitable  flood  of  matrimonial  offers  that 
spring  forth  whenever  a  girl  gains  a  measure  of 
publicity.  But  the  real  value  of  her  action  in  sa- 
ving a  wreck  is  in  the  fine  example  it  offers  to  other 
railroad  employees  who  have  not  yet  awakened  to 
full  appreciation  of  those  qualities  implied  in  safe- 
guarding a  trust.  This  is  only  an  obscure  incident, 
and  wiil  be  forgotten  soon  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  community  in  which  it  occurred,  but 
its  effect  should  be  lasting  in  inspiring  others  with 
the  spirit  of  resource  and  energetic  activity  in  the 
face  of  emergencies. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. — In  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  on  General  Lee,  Walter  H.  Taylor, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
rewrites  much  of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Confederate  officer.  He  pub- 
lishes in  the  volume  a  number  of  interesting  letters 
from  and  to  General  Lee  which  illuminate  some  of 
the  more  obscure  phases  of  the  Confederate  side  of 
the  war,  a*id  many  of  which  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  already  enormous  mass  of  testimony 
to  the  high  character  of  General  Lee  himself.  He 
tells  of  the  General's  attempt  to  resign  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  after  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  when 
Lee's  health  was  almost  as  severely  shaken  as  was 
the  strength  of  his  forces,  and  when  the  criticism 
of  the  press  and  others  made  him  fear  that  his  place 
was  too  large  for  him,  that  "a  younger  and  abler 
man,"  as  he  put  it,  would  better  command  the  future 
campaigns.  His  letter  to  President  Davis  on  this 
matter  and  the  reply  received  are  both  given. 

Mr.  President:  Your  letters  of  July  28th  and 
August  2d  have  been  received,  and  I  have  waited 
for  a  leisure  hour  to  reply,  but  I  fear  that  will  never 
come.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
attention  given  to  the  wants  of  this  army  and  the 
efforts  made  to  supply  them.  Our  absentees  are 
returning,  and  I  hope  the  earnest  and  beautiful 
appeal  made  to  the  country  in  your  proclamation 
may  stir  up  the  whole  people,  and  that  they  may  see 
their  duty  and  perform  it.  Nothing  is  wanted  but 
that  their  fortitude  should  equal  their  bravery  to 
insure  the  success  of  our  cause.  We  must  expect 
reverses,  even  defeats.     They  are  sent  to  teach  us 
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The  Plan  ol  Your  New  Home 

may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  your  architect,  but  your 
own  ta.ite  should  be  reflected  in  matters  of  important  decorative 
detail.     One  of  these  is  the  selection  of  Hardware  Trimmings.     Be- 
cause they  are  permanent  and  prominent  they  are  hardly  less  important 
than  pictures  and  tapestries. 

Artistic 

Hardware 

offers  a  wide  range  of  decorative  possibility,  and  the  real  economy  of 
life  long  wear. 

Sargent's  Easy  Spring  Locks  are  most  positive  in  action;  most 
permanent  in  service. 

"Sargent's  Book  of  Designs"  enables  you  to  select  with  surety  and 
satisfaction  hardware  trimmings  in  keeping  with  any  style  of  architect- 
ure or  any  character  of  interior  finish.     It  is  sent  complimentary. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  1GO  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 
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How  the  Conklin  Pen 
Fills   Itself- 


The  Conklin  Self-Filling-  Fountain  Pen  really  is  self-filling.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  dipping  an  ordinary  steel  pen  in  an  ink  well.  The  ink  reservoir 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  Conklin  Pen  is  made  of  soft  rubber.  The  principle 
of  filling  is  exactly  the  same  as  pressing  the  rubber  bulb  on  the  bother- 
some dropper  with  which  you  must  fill  an  old-fashioned  fountain  pen. 

Conklin's Fiiilg Fountain  Pen 

lis  the  perfected  fountain  pen.  As  the  illustration  shows,  a  pressure 
lof  the  thumb  on  the  Crescent-Filler  compresses  the  reservoir  inside 
'the  barrel  of  the  pen.  The  pressure  released,  the  pen  is  full,  ready  to 
write.  No  complicated  parts,  nothing  to  take  apart,  nothing  to  lose, 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  same  movement  that  fills  the  pen 
cleans  it.  The  writing  qualities  are  unequalled.  The  flow  of  ink  per- 
fect from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last  dot.  Look  for  the  Crescent-Filler. 
It  identifies  the  Conklin  Pen  and  protects  you  against  substitutes. 
TWO  WaYS  TO  GET  \  CONKLIN— Buyfrom  yourdealer.  Stationer.  Jewel- 
or.  Druggist,  if  he  handles  the-  Conklin  Pen.  If  your  denier  does  not,  we 
will  send  you  one  direet  postpaid.  Beware  of  substitutes — look  for  the 
Crescent-Filler.  Send  at  once  for  our  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue, 
giving  full  description— that  you  may  see  ami  understand  the  superior  qual- 
■  lties  of  the  Conklin  Pen-or,  better  still,  order  a  CONKLIN  PEN— to-day. 
Prices  $3  00,  $3.60.  $400,  $5  00  to  $i:>.00.  It's  easy  to  select  by  mail.  Send 
steel  pen  to  aid  us  in  selecting  gold  pen  to  suit  your  hand.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  CO..  123  Manhattan  Building.  Toledo.  Ohio.  I .  S.  A. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Denver.  Oakland,  Cal.  London,  Eng.  Melbourne,  Aus. 
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o  matter  how  good  your  Ink  or  how  beautiful 
your  holder,  if  y.mr  p*>n  isn't  even  of  point  you 
can't  write  with  any  satisfaction. 

Bpencerlan  Tens  are  noted  for  evenness  of  point 
and  uniformity,  the  last  one  out  of  a  box  bemg  just 
as  good  as  the  first. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  every  6tyle  of 
writing. 

If  yon  will  send  ns 6  cents,  to  pay  postage  we  will 
mail  you  a  card  containing  12  pens,  different 
patterns. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  S49  Broadway  New  York. 
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ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
by  mail  and  become  mir  local  representative.  Many 
make  SXX)  to  SoOO  monthly.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars. Address  either  office. 
NATIONAL   CO  OPERATIVE  REALTY   CO. 
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Are  YouToo  Thin? 

For  only  1 5  minute*  a  day's 
practice  in  your  own  room  upon 
special  exercises  that  1  will  give 
you,  you  can  be  round,  plump, 
wholesome,  rested  and  attractive. 
Nature  intended  you  to  be — why 
should  you  not  ? 

The    following    are    extracts 
from  the  weekly  reports  of  my 
pupils: 
"Just   think.    Miss    Cocroft,     I 

have  gained  25  pounds-" 
"Before    I    took  up  your  work, 

I  could  not  eat  anything  with- 
out the  greatest  distress,   and 

now  I  think  lean  digest  tacks. 

I  am  so  happy." 
"Every  exercise  and  movement 

has    accomplished  just  what 

we  wanted." 
"My  bust,  neck  and  chest  have 

filled    out    beautifully    and  I 

carry    myself     like     another 

woman." 
"You  have  done  more  for  me 

than  doctors  have  done  in  20 

years.      My     constipation     is 

entirely     relieved     and     my 

nerves  are  so  rested." 

I  have  built  up  thousands  of 
women — why  not  you?  You  will  j 
be  so  much  more  attractive  and  so 
much  better  satisfied  with  yourself. 

1  will  cheerfully  tell  you  about 
my  work,  and   if  I  cannot  help 

your  particular  case  I  will  tell  you  so.     My  information 
and  advice  are  entirely  free. 

SUSANNA    COCROFT 

Dept.64,  57  Washington  St.,    Chicago 

Author  of  "Character  as  Expressed  in  the  Body,"  Etc. 
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The  rural  free  de- 
livery system  places 
the  convenience  of  this 
large  and  safe  bank 
at  the  door  of  the  far- 
mer and  suburban 
dweller.  Yv'einviie  you 
to  send  for  our  free 
booklet  "M." 
ASSETS  OVER 

MILLION  DOLLARS 
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IMPERIAL 

Smyrna  Rugs 


Why  do  most  domestic  rugs  wear  out  so  soon? 
Because  they're  shoddy — not  wool.  "Imperial" 
Smyrna  Rugs  are  pure,  thick  wool,  closely  woven. 
That's  why  they  wear.  Besides  they're  seamless 
and  reversible. 

They're  exact  copies,  in  color  and  design  of 
genuine  Orientals;  the  surface,  also,  is  Oriental  in 
appearance  yet  "Imperials"  cost  but  one-fifth  the 

Erice  of  the  imported  article.     They  are  the  most 
eautiful  and  durable  rugs  made  in  America. 

Made  in  all  sizes,fromi8  in.  x36in.  to  12  ft.  x  18  ft. 
50  select  patterns.  "I.  S.  R."  trade-mark  woven  in 
selvage;  none  genuine  without  it. 

Vour.dealer  probably  sells  "Imperials,"  but  if  not, 
write  us  for  booklet,  "Art  and  Utility,"  showing 
illustrations  in  color.  It  will  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  you  in  buying  rugs. 

W.  &>    J.  SLOANE,    Estab.  i843 

Sole  Selling  Agents 
32  East  19th  Street  --  New  York 


I  Can  Reduce  Your  Flesh 

Would  you  like  to  reduce  it  by  natural 
means  and  in  a  dignified  manner? 

I  have  reduced  7,000  women  in  the  past  3 
years  by  a  series  of  simple  exercises  practiced 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms  and  by  use  of 
merely  a  rational  diet  which  will  not  weaken. 

v  I  can  reduce  you  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the 
stomach, heart  and  relieve  you  of  such  chronic  ailments 
as  rheumatism,  constipation,  weak  nerves  and 
such  difficulties  as  depend  upon  good  circulation,  strong 
nerves,  strong  muscles,  good  blood,  correct  breathing.! 

You  can  be  as  good  a  figure  as  any  woman 
of  your  acquaintance — no  drugs,  no  medicine, 

"I     have   reduced  81  pounds 

under      ymr      instruction. 

There  is   not  a   wrinkle  in 

my   face  and   my  husband 

says   I  look  like  the  girl  ho 

married.     Ton  can  imagine 

how  happy  I  am." 
"You  have  simply    saved   my 

life,   Hiss  Cocroft.     1  was  a 

nervous  wrerk  when  I  began 

my  work  with  you." 
"I  have  reduced  65  pounds  in 

five  lessons.     I  have  only  10 

more   pounds  to   reduce  to 

reach  your  goal." 
"My     hearing     continues    to 

improve." 
"My  constipation   is   entirely 

removed.  '  > 

"I  was  weighed  yesterday — 32  pounds   in  three  lessons 

I  think  is  pretty  B ' 

"The  most  noticeable  change  has  been  in  the  complete 

disappearance  of  my  double  chin." 

Send  10  cents  for  instructive  booklet,  v/ith  card 
for  your  dressing  table,  showing  correct  lines  of  a 
woman's    figure    in   poise. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.64,. 57  Washington  St.,    Chicago 

As  President  of  the  Physical  Culture  Extension  IVork 
in  America,  Miss  Cocroft  needs  no  further  introduction. 
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Why  d'in't    other  makers  guarantee  their 
mounting  ? 

Any  broken  part  (if  Shitr-On 

Mountings  replaced  free 

within  a  year  by  any  optician  in  the  United 
States. 
Shapes  to  fit  any  nose.     Book  free. 

B.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E 
Established  1864  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Cocroft  at  Her  Desk 


wisdom  and  prudence,  to  call  forth  greater  energies, 
and  to  prevent  our  falling  into  greater  disasters. 
Our  people  have  only  to  be  true  and  united,  to  bear 
manfully  the  misfortunes  incident  to  war,  and  all 
will  come  right  in  the  end. 

I  know  how  prone  we  are  to  censure  and  how 
ready  to  blame  others  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  our 
expectations.  This  is  unbecoming  in  a  generous 
people,  and  I  grieve  to  see  its  expression.  The 
general  remedy  for  the  want  of  success  in  a  military 
commander  is  his  removal.  This  is  natural,  and  in 
many  instances  proper.  For  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  ability  of  the  officer,  if  he  loses  the  confidence 
of  his  troops  disaster  must  sooner  or  later  ensue. 

I  have  been  prompted  by  these  reflections  more 
than   once   since   my   return   from   Pennsylvania   to 
propose  to  your  Excellency  the  propriety  of  selecting 
another    commander   for   this    army.      I    have    seen 
and   heard   expressions   of   discontent   in   the   public 
journals  at  the  result  of  the  expedition.      I  do  not 
know  how  far  this  feeling  extends  in  the  army.     My 
brother  officers  have  been  too  kind  to  report  it,  and 
so  far  the  troops  have  been  too  generous  to  exhibit 
it.      It    is    fair,    however,    to    suppose    that    it    does 
exist,  and  success  is  so  necessary  to  us  that  nothing 
should  be   risked  to   secure  it.     I   therefore,   in   all 
sincerity,  request  your  Excellency  to  take  measures 
to  supply  my  place.     I  do  this  with  the  more  earnest- 
ness because  no  one  is  more  aware  than  myself  of 
my  inability  for  the  duties  of  my  position.      I    can 
not  even  accomplish  what  I  myself  desire.      How  can 
I  fulfil  the  expectations  of  others?      In  addition,   I 
sensibly  feel  the  growing  failure  of  my  bodily  strength. 
I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  attack  I  experi- 
enced last  spring.      I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  am  thus  prevented  from 
making  the  personal  supervision  of  the  operations  in 
the  field  which  I  feel  to  be  necessary.      I  am   so  dull 
that  in  making  use  of  the  eyes  of  others  I  am  fre- 
quently   misled.      Everything,    therefore,    points    to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  new  commander, 
and  I  the  more  anxiously  urge  the  matter  upon   your 
Excellency  from  my  belief  that  a  younger  and  abler 
man  than  myself  can  readily  be  obtained.      I  know 
that  he  will  have  as  gallant  and  brave  an  army  as 
ever  existed  to  second  his  efforts,  and  it  would  be 
the  happiest   day  of  my  life  to   see  at  its  head  a 
worthy  leader,  one  that  would  accomplish  more  than 
I  could  perform  and  all  that  I  have  wished.      I  hope 
your  Excellency  will  attribute  my  request  to   the 
true  reason,  the  desire  to  serve  my  country  and  do 
all  in  my  power  to  insure  the  success  of  her  righteous 
cause. 

I  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  any  one  but  my- 
self. I  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  from 
those  above  me,  and  the  most  considerate  atten- 
tion from  my  comrades  and  companions  in  arms. 
To  your  Excellency  I  am  especially  indebted  for 
uniform  kindness  and  consideration.  You  have  done 
everything  in  your  power  to  aid  me  in  the  work 
committed  to  my  charge,  without  omitting  anything 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  I  pray  that  your 
efforts  may  at  length  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful    people. 

With  sentiments  of  great  esteem,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

R.  E.   Lee,  General. 

To  which,  in  reply,  Mr.   Davis  wrote: 

Expressions  of  discontent  in  the  public  journals 
furnish  but  little  evidence  of  the  sentiment  of 
an  army.  .  .  .  Were  you  capable  of  stooping  to 
it,  you  could  easily  surround  yourself  with  those 
who  would  fill  the  press  with  your  laudations,  and 
seek  to  exalt  you  for  what  you  had  not  done,  rather 
than  detract  from  the  achievements  which  will 
make  you  and  your  army  the  subject  of  history  and 
object  of  the  world's  admiration  fur  generations  to 
come.  .  .  .  But  suppose,  my  dear  friend,  that 
I  were  to  admit,  with  all  their  implications,  the 
points  which  you  present,  where  am  I  to  find  that 
new  commander  who  is  to  possess  the  greater 
ability  which  you  believe  to  be  required?  My 
sight  is  not  sufficiently  penetrating  to  discover  such 
hidden  merit,  if  it  exists,  and  I  have  but  used  to 
you  the  language  of  sober  earnestness  when  I  have 
imprest  upon  you  the  propriety  of  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary exposure  to  danger,  because  I  felt  our 
country  could  not  bear  to  lose  you.     To  ask  of  me 
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to  substitute  you  by  some  one  in  my  judgment 
more  fit  to  command,  or  who  would  possess  more  of  the 
confidence  of  the  army,  or  of  the  reflecting  men  of 
the  country,  is  to  demand  an  impossibility. 

One  attribute  of  General  Lee,  his  tenderness 
of  non-combatants  in  hostile  territory  and  abhor- 
rence of  unnecessary  destruction  of  property  by  the 
army,  is  emphasized  by  this  writer,  as  by  many  others 
of  Lee's  biographers.  Illustrative  of  this  Mr.  Taylor 
quotes  "General  Order  No.  73"  issued  to  the  army 
as  it  was  about  to  enter  the  enemy's  country  in  the 
campaign  which  culminated  in  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg: 

The  commanding  general  has  observed  with 
marked  satisfaction  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on 
the  march,  and  confidently  anticipates  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  high  spirit  they  have  manifested. 

No  troops  could  have  displayed  greater  fortitude 
or  better  performed  the  arduous  marches  of  the  past 
ten  days.  Their  conduct  in  other  respects  has 
with  few  exceptions,  been  in  keeping  with  their 
character  as  soldiers,  and  entitles  them  to  appro- 
bation and  praise. 

There  have,  however,  been  instances  of  forget- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  some  that  they  have  in  keep- 
ing the  yet  unsullied  reputation  of  the  army,  and 
that  the  duties  exacted  of  us  by  civilization  and 
Christianity  are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country 
of  the  enemy  than  in  our  own. 

The  commanding  general  consider  that  no  great- 
er disgrace  could  befall  the  army,  and  through 
it  our  whole  people,  than  the  perpetration  of  the 
barbarous  outrages  upon  the  unarmed  and  defense- 
less, and  the  wanton  destruction  of  private  property, 
that  have  marked  the  course  of  the  enemy  in  our 
own  country. 

Such  proceedings  not  only  degrade  the  perpetrators 
and  all  connected  with  them,  but  are  subversive  of 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  de- 
structive of  the  ends  of  our  present  movement.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon 
armed  men,  and  that  we  can  not  take  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  our  people  have  suffered  wihout 
lowering  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhor- 
rence has  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  our 
enemies,  and  offending  against  Him  to  whom  ven- 
geance belongeth,  without  whose  favor  and  support 
our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain.  The  commanding 
general,  therefore,  earnestly  exhorts  the  troops  to 
abstain  with  most  scrupulous  care  from  unnecessary 
■or  wanton  injury  to  private  property,  and  he  en- 
joins upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and  bring  to  sum- 
mary punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way  offend 
against  the  orders  on  this  subject. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 


From  Mark  Twain's  Autobiography. — Mark 
Twain  tells  in  a  recent  chapter  of  his  "  Autobiog- 
raphy," in  the  North.  American  Review,  of  thecurious 
habits  of  his  brother  Orion.  Chief  among  these 
were  his  absent-mindedness  and  his  habit  of  dream- 
ing, both  of  which  frequently  brought  him  into 
uncomfortable  situations,  which  his  brother  now 
turns  to  advantage  most  entertainingly.  One  of 
the  instances  when  this  absent-mindedness  came 
upon  him  with  a  peculiarly  acute  attack  is  thus 
described  by  Mark  Twain: 

One  bitter  December  night  Orion  sat  up  reading 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then,  without 
looking  at  a  clock,  sallied  forth  to  call  on  a  young 
lady.  He  hammered  and  hammered  at  the  door; 
couldn't  get  any  response;  didn't  understand  it. 
Anybody  else  would  have  regarded  that  as  an  indi- 
cation of  some  kind  or  other  and  would  have  drawn 
inferences  and  gone  home.  But  Orion  didn't  draw 
inferences,  he  merely  hammered  and  hammered, 
and  finally  the  father  of  the  girl  appeared  at  the 
door  in  a  dressing-gown.  He  had  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  and  the  dressing-gown  was  all  the  clothing  he 
had  on — except  an  expression  of  unwelcome  which 
was  so  thick  and  so  large  that  it  extended  all  down 
his  front   to  his  instep  and  nearly  obliterated   the 


Music  Master: 

"Pardon,  Madam;  you  ask  of 
the  quality  of  the  different  records. 
Permit  me  to  point  to  the  only 
records  that  never  disappoint.'* 

Columbia  Records 

YOU  cannot  get  the  best  results  from  any  talking  machine  with- 
out using  Columbia  Disc  or  Cylinder  Records. 

Why?  Because  they  are  as  unapproachable  in  quality  as 
they  are  in  repertory. 

Columbia  Records  reproduce  the  voice,  whether  in  song  or 
speech,  in  exact  fac-simile,  unmarred  by  the  rasping  wheezy  sounds 
produced  by  all  other  records. 

Perfect  purity  of  tone  with  perfect  enunciation  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Columbia  Records.  You  hear  the  real  Sembrich,  the  real  De  Reszke, 
the  real  Bispham  among  the  other  famous  singers  for  the  Columbia.  And  only 
from  the  Columbia's  enormous  repertory  will  you  find  the  best  in  Opera — the  best 
in  Popular  Songs — the  best  in  Bands,  and  the  best  in  Everything. 

All  ialking  machines  accommodate  Columbia  Records 

Columbia  Gold  Moulded  Cylinder  Records,  25c.  Best  at  any  price — why 
pay  more?  Columbia  10 inch  Disc  Records,  60c.  Columbia  Half  Foot  Cylinder 
Records  ("20th  Century"),  50c.  The  Half  Foot  Records  contain  every  verse 
of  a  song  and  complete  dance  music.  "20th  Century"  Records  are  played 
only  on  the  newest  style  Columbia  Cylinder  Graphophones. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  Gen'l 

353  Broadway.  New  York 

Grand  Prix,  Paris.  1900.    Double  Grand  Prize.  St  Louis.  1904.    Grand  Prize,  Milan.  1906. 
Stores  in  every  large  cit>  —  Dealers  everywhere. 


"Worth   All  the  Gas  Lights 
(Ever  Made" 

[T  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  Tbi'Angle  Lamp,"  writes 
Mr.  P.  B.  Leavanworth,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  "It  is  certainly  the  greatest  illuminator  ever 
made.    Our  neighbors  thought  we  must  have  a  gas  plant  but  we  consider  our  lamp  is  worth  all 

the  gas  or  gasoline  lights  ever  made.  Such  a  clear, 
steady,  brilliant  and  beautiful  light,  and  so  easy  to 
care  fori" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  ne?u  method  of  burning 
common  kerosene  oil,  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer 
and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet 
as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

THE 

ANGLE  LAMP 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  cr 
low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while 
lighted  and  without   moving.     Requires  filling  but  once  or 

twice  a  week.    It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal.    W  rite  for  our  catalog 

"47  "  and  our  proposition  for  a 

Of|    ri~,rc'    P-ao  Twial         Write  for  our  catalog  "47"  listing  3;  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from 

«5U    LsayS     rice    1  rlcll        $1.80  up,  now- before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our 

ten  years'  experience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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Stobe-Vcrme 
"Elastic'' 

Book       —-      'Cases. 


YOU  can  obtain  Slol«^Vcrnicke  "Elastic" 
Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate 
glass,  leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors, 

and  with  panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  with  these 
units,  which  embody  the  best  material,  finish 
and  mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door  equalizer. 

'  A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven  dif- 
ferent finishes  appropriate  for  a  librarv 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  M  106. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Car  ied  in 
stock  by  agents  in  over  1200  cities.  rWhere 
not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight 
paid. 


fThtSloU^ 


CINCINNATI. 

New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 

Branch  Stores:  Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street. 

Chicago,  224-'228  Wabash  Ave 


A  Train  Load  of  Books 

ian  cost 
an  free. 

Failed 


Books  to  be  closed  out  at  less  than  cost 
of  paper  and  printing.    Binding  free. 

Merrill  &  Baker,   Nal.   Book  Concern, 

Sims,  Wilson  &  Sims,  Colonial  Pub.  Co. 

Standard  Pub.  House,  The  Dominion  Co. 
We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  four  of  these 

Big  Bankrupt  Book  Houses  and  bisr  quantities  of 

the  other  two.     We  are  closing  it  out  now  at 

10  to  50c  on  the  dollar. 


SAMPLE  PRICE8:  Lata  copyright  books, 
were  ?1  ."/>.  Mv  price  38c  List  ini  I  id<  s  Eben 
Holden,  The  Sea  Wolf,  The  SpenderB,  The 
Leopard's  Spots,  The  Christian,  To  have  and 
to  Hold,  and  doze  ns  of  others. 

Encyclopedia  Brltannica,  Half  Morocco. 
Rpyularlv   188  00.      Myprice  $7.75. 

Dickens'  Complete  Works,  lj  vol.  Regular- 
ly $l"i  00.     Mv  price  $2-95. 

Choice  of  Fine  Cloth  Bound  Classics.  9c. 

Shakespeare,  Complete.  Personal  Edition. 
15  roll     Bognlarli  i-l  00.      Mi  price  $8.76. 

Millions  of  Books,  thousands  of  titles,  chance 
"f  a   lifetime  to  get  almost  any  bo<  h 
hooks  you   want   for    next  to   nothing   while 
stock  lasts. 


Books  Shipped  on  Approval 

subject  to  examination  in  your  own  home  before  paying. 
Every  book    guaranteed    new  and  satisfactory,  or 
to  return  at  rny  expense.     Write  for  mv  bis  Free  Bargain 
List   of  this    stock    before    ordering.     It   costs    n 
Will  save  yon  money.     Postal  card  will  bring  it. 
David   B.  Clarkson,  The   Book    Broker, 
257    Como  Building.  Chicago. 


dressing-gown.  But  Orion  didn't  notice  that  this 
was  an  unpleasant  expression.  He  merely  walked 
in.  The  old  gentlemen  took  him  into  the  parlor,  set 
the  candle  on  a  table,  and  stood.  Orion  made  the 
usual  remarks  about  the  weather,  and  sat  down — 
sat  down  and  talked  and  talked  and  went  on  talking 
— that  old  man  looking  at  him  vindictively  and 
waiting  for  his  chance — waiting  treacherously  and 
malignantly  for  his  chance.  Orion  had  not  asked 
for  the  young  lady.  It  was  not  customary.  It  was 
understood  that  a  young  fellow  came  to  see  the 
girl  of  the  house,  not  the  founder  of  it.  At  last 
Orion  got  up  and  made  some  remark  to  the  effect, 
that  probably  the  young  lady  was  busy  and  he 
would  go  now  and  call  again.  That  was  the  old 
man's  chance,  and  he  said  with  fervency,  "Why, 
good  land,  aren't  you  going  to  stop  to  breakfast?" 

In  another  place  Mark  Twain  relates  the  story 
of  a  mesmerist's  visit  to  the  town  of  Hannibal,  in 
the  year  1850.  The  novelty  of  the  performance 
immediately  caused  a  stir  in  the  little  town,  and 
Mark  Twain  was  only  one  of  many  anxious  to  achieve 
local  fame  by  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  mesmerist. 
But  try  as  he  would,  he  coold  not  come  under  the 
mesmeric  influence.  The  success  of  others,  par- 
ticularly one  Hicks,  was  looked  upon  by  him  with 
envious  eye  until  finally  he  decided  to  have  a  little 
fun  at  the  mesmerist's  expense  by  feigning  sub- 
jection and  obeying  whatever  commands  were  given 
him.  His  success  was  immediate  and  lasting.  So 
lasting  was  it,  in  fact,  that  thirty-five  years  after 
the  occurrence  he  was  unable  to  persuade  his  own 
mother  that  his  performance  had  been  but  a  hoax. 
"A  lie  can4not  live,"  he  quotes  from  Carlyle.  To 
which  he  adds  this:  "It  shows  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  them.  If  I  had  taken  out  a  life 
policy  on  this  one  the  premiums  would  have  bank- 
rupted me  long  ago."  How  he  succeeded  he  recounts 
thus,  in  part: 

It  was  a  sufficiently  easy  task.  Hicks  was  born 
honest;  I,  without  that  encumbrance — so  some  peo- 
ple said.  Hicks  saw  what  he  saw  and  reported 
accordingly;  I  saw  more  than  was  visible,  and  added 
to  it  such  details  as  could  help.  Hicks  had  no 
imagination;  I  had  a  double  supply.  He  was  born 
calm;  I  was  born  excited.  No  vision  could  start  a 
rapture  in  him,  and  he  was  constipated  as  to  language 
anyway;  but  if  I  saw  a  vision  I  emptied  the  diction- 
ary onto  it  and  lost  the  remnant  of  my  mind  into 
the  bargain. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  half -hour  Hicks  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  a  fallen  hero,  a  broken  idol,  and  I  knew 
it  and  was  glad,  and  said  in  my  heart,  Success  to 
crime!  Hicks  could  never  have  been  mesmerized  to 
the  point  where  he  could  kiss  an  imaginary  girl  in 
public,  or  a  real  one  either,  but  1  was  competent. 
Whatever  Hicks  had  failed  in,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
succeed  in,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might,  physically 
or  morally.  He  had  shown  several  bad  defects, 
and  I  had  made  a  note  of  them.  For  instance,  if 
the  magician  asked,  "What  do  you  see?"  and  left 
him  to  invent  a  vision  for  himself,  Hicks  was  dumb 
and  blind,  he  couldn't  see  a  thing  nor  say  a  word; 
whereas  the  magician  soon  found  that  when  it  came 
to  seeing  visions  of  a  stunning  and  marketable  sort 
I  could  get  along  better  without  his  help  than  with 
it.  Then  there  was  another  thing:  Hicks  wasn't 
worth  a  tallow  dip  on  mute  mental  suggestion. 
Whenever  Simmons  stood  behind  him  and  gazed  at 
the  back  of  his  skull  and  tried  to  drive  a  mental 
suggestion  into  it,  Hicks  sat  with  vacant  face  and 
never  suspected.  If  he  had  been  noticing,  he  could 
have  seen  by  the  rapt  faces  of  the  audience  that 
something  was  going  on  behind  his  back  that  re- 
quired a  response.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  an  impostor 
I  dreaded  to  have  this  test  put  upon  me,  fori  knew 
the  professor  would  be  "willing"  me  to  do  something, 
and  as  I  couldn't  know  what  it  was,  I  should  be 
ed  and  denounced.  However,  when  my  time 
came,  I  took  my  chance.  I  perceived  by  the  tense 
and  expectant  faces  of  the  people  that  Simmons  was 
behind  me  willing  me  with  all  his  might.  I  tried 
my  best  to  imagine  what  he  wanted,   but  nothing 
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Issued  by  an  old  established 
Public  Service  Corporation 
having  Perpetual  Franchises 
in  a  large  city. 

Net  earnings  for  long  period 
largely  in  excess  of  interest 
charges,  the  estimate  for  next 
year  being  over  four  times  the 
entire  interest  charges. 
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If  You'd  Like  to  Sfcve 
Yourself 

better  and  quick- 
er than  the  barber 
can  do  it  learn 
about  the 

RAZAC 

The  New  Ready  Razor 

Nothing  to  it  but  Shave.  A  new 
blade,  a  new  principle.  The  most 
wonderful  little  instrument  ever  de- 
vised for  taking  the  beard  off  the  face. 
No  stropping,  no  honing.  Anyone 
can  use  it.  No  parts  to  adjust,  no- 
thing to  learn.  A  cool,  smooth  shave 
no  matter  how  tough  or  wiry  the 
beard.  We  are  especially  anxious  to 
get  the  Razac  into  the  hands  of  the 
users  of  other  safety  razors. 

Send  for  our  two  books — 
Razac  Use  and  Razac  Reason 

HHPGQODS  SALES  CO.,  a 


05-305  Rrofldwiiy 
H'ow  York 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


BUSSK  A  <  O. 


With  K  Biisse    Drj    Hone   y m 

in  10  seconds  make  your  razor 
edge  equal  to  a  barber's,  Wei 
hones  usually  take  half  an  hour 
of  an  expert.  Busse'a  Hoces  re- 
quire no  skill ;  anybody  can  use 
them;  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  styles.  A  gem  lemrn 
Said,    "I   would   not    t;ike  $25    for 

mine  if  I  could  not  get  another; 
have  used  it  *>  years  and  try 
razor  is  as  good  \\*  new." 

si. 00  PREPAID. 

Costs  nothing  if  not  satisfactory. 

527  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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suggested  itself.  I  felt  ashamed  and  miserable 
then.  I  believed  that  the  hour  of  my  disgrace  was 
come,  and  that  in  another  moment  I  should  go  out  of 
that  place  disgraced.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  but  my  next  thought  was,  not  how  I 
could  win  the  compassion  of  kindly  hearts  by 
going  out  humbly  and  in  sorrow  for  my  misdoings, 
but  how  I  could  go  out  most  sensationally  and 
spectacularly. 

There  was  a  rusty  and  empty  old  revolver  lying  on 
the  table,  among  the  "properties"  employed  in  the 
performances.  On  May-day,  two  or  three  weeks 
before,  there  had  been  a  celebration  by  the  schools, 
and  I  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  big  boy  who  was 
the  school  bully,  and  I  had  not  come  out  of  it  with 
credit.  That  boy  was  now  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  half-way  down  the  main  aisle.  I  crept 
stealthily  and  impressively  toward  the  table,  with 
a  dark  and  murderous  scowl  on  my  face,  copied  from 
a  popular  romance,  seized  the  revolver  suddenly, 
flourished  it,  shouted  the  bully's  name,  jumped  off 
the  platform,  and  made  a  rush  for  him  and  chased 
him  out  of  the  house  before  the  paralyzed  people 
could  interfere  to  save  him.  There  was  a  storm  of 
applause,  and  the  magician,  addressing  the  house, 
said,   most   impressively: 

"That  you  may  know  how  really  remarkable  this 
is,  and  how  wonderfully  developed  a  subject  we  have 
in  this  boy,  I  assure  you  that  without  a  single  spoken 
word  to  guide  him  he  has  carried  out  what  I  mentally 
commanded  him  to  do,  to  the  minutest  detail.  I 
could  have  stopt  him  at  a  moment  in  his  vengeful 
career  by  a  mere  exertion  of  my  will,  therefore  the 
poor  fellow  who  has  escaped  was  at  no  time  in 
danger." 

So  I  was  not  in  disgrace.  I  returned  to  the  plat- 
form a  hero,  and  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in 
this  world  since.  As  regards  mental  suggestion, 
my  fears  of  it  were  gone.  I  judged  that  in  case  I 
failed  to  guess  what  the  professor  might  be  willing 
me  to  do,  I  could  count  on  putting  up  something 
that  would  answer  just  as  well.  I  was  right,  and 
exhibitions  of  unspoken  suggestion  became  a  favorite 
with  the  public.  Whenever  I  perceived  that  I  was 
being  willed  to  do'something  I  got  up  and  did  some 
thing — anything  that  occurred  to  me — and  the 
magician,  not  being  a  fool,  always  ratified  it.  When 
people  asked  me,  "How  can  you  tell  what  he  is 
willing  you  to  do?"  I  said,  "It's  just  as  easy,"  and 
they  always  said,  admiringly,  "Well,  it  beats  me 
how  can  you  do  it,-' 


Appearances  Against  Him. — In  the  London 
Evening  Standard  appears  this  little  description  of  a 
curious  predicament  in  which  an  English  lord 
found  himself  upon  attempting  to  ferret  out  an  es- 
caping  criminal: 

A  story  is  being  told  of  a  pickpocket  who,  when 
accused  of  theft,  was  touched  on  hearing  that  the 
watch  purloined  had  belonged  to  his  victim's  mother, 
and  caused  it  to  be  restored.  If  we  were  all  arrested 
when  appearances  are  against  us  many  would  risk 
being  charged  with  pocket-picking.  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen  certainly  would  not  have  escaped — did 
not  in  fact.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  a  theater, 
where  he  was  wedged  in  the  crowded  pit.  Some  one 
raised  the  cry,  "My  watch  is  gone!"  The  man  who 
complained  declared  that  the  thief  was  Russell  or 
one  of  two  men  between  whom  he  was  standing. 
Russell  suggested  that  they  should  all  go  to  the  box- 
office  to  be  searched.  As  he  led  the  way,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  the  man  behind  were  guilty  he  would 
try  to  thrust  the  watch  into  his  (Russell's)  pocket; 
so  he  drew  the  tails  of  his  coat  tightly  about  him. 
To  his  horror,  he  felt  that  the  watch  was  already 
there ! 

Luckily  as   they   all   approached  the  box-office  a 
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jaud  full  line  high-grade  har- 
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you  get  mv  book  and  prices. 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co  , 
Station351  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  MaUle  Seed    Hook    for 
1907.    338.000  copies  of  this 
book    have    already    been 
mailed,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  &45-O0O.     It  contains 
69  Specialties    in    Flowers 
and  fi:i  Specialties  in  Vege- 
tables (many  of  which  cannot  be 
obtained    elsewhere)    as   well   as 
everything  else,  old  or  new.  worth 
growing,    Seeds,    Plants.    Bulbs, 
Trees,  etc.     It  is  the  best  I  have 
publish!  d  in  the  last  30  years.    If 
you  make  a  warden  this  spring, 
you  surely  ought  to  have  this  Jt'iok.    It  will  be 
mailed  together  with  a  packet  of  these  choicest 
of  all  Pansies  to  anyone  sending  me  20  cents. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  1778  Filbert  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
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Gardeners 

will  find 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

brimful   of  valuable    information    about 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

Four  magnificent  color  plates  and 
cover  in  colors  depicting  four  varieties  of 
flowers  which  we  are  specializing.  224 
illustrations,  showing  actual  specimens  of 
whatever  is  worth  growing  in  flowers 
and  vegetables.  In  a  nutshell  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
for  every  grower  of  veg- 
etables and  every 
lover    of    flowers 
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publication. 
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to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
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transfer  your  money  to  us  today  ? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


0. 4  C.  Roses 

are  the  best.  Always  on  their  oxrn  roots.  Plants  mailed  to anr 
point  in  the  United  States.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Over  5*0 
years' experience.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed*  a 
Specialty.     Write  for 

New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 

for  190" — the  leading  rose  catalogue  of  America.  114  pages. 
Mailed  free.  Describes  over  1 .000  varieties.  Tells  bow  to  grow 
them  and  all  other  desirable  flowers.  Est.  1*50.  70  greenhouses 

THE  OINGEE  &  C0NAR0  CO.,  West  Grove.  Pa. 
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— as  proved  by  thousands  of  tests  at  the  Larg- 
est Trial  Grounds  in  America, youshould  read 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1907, — 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog." 

A  handsome  book  of  200  pages  with  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs,  it  tells 
the  plain  truth  !  Among  other  important  Novelties  for  1907,  six  pag«s  are  devoted  to  two 
unique  "  New  Creations,"  in  which  nature  has  surpassed  herself.  These  are  the  most  wonder- 
ful advances,  over  existing  types,  that  have  ever  been  known  in  any  vegetable.  Their  discovery 
will  be  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  American  gardeners. 

%£?•  If  you  can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  write 
to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  our  Complete  Catalog  by  return  mail. 
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BENSDORPS 

ROYAL  DUTCH 

COCOA 

Morning,  noon  or  night,  always 
a  healthful  food  or  drink. 

Send  10  cents  for  trial  can. 

STEPHEN  L.  BARTLETT  CO., 


IMPORTERS, 


YOU  HAVE  NEVER  ENJOYED 

as  Good  a  Glass  oj  CHOCOLATE  SODA 

HOT  or  COLD 

as  air  the  fountains  of  our 
35  RETAIL  STORES 

THROUGHOUT  THE 
STATES  &  CANADA 

/oratourauthorijedSalesA^ents 

IN  PRINGIPAL  CITIES 

Where  you  have  seen  Bear  Signs 
and  BearStatues  displayed 


You  remember  thar 
DELICIOUS  CHOCOLATE  FLAVOR? 

WHY  NOT  ENJOY  IT  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

BY  ORDERING  A  CAN  Of 

BREAKFAST  COCOA 

•  Stores.Sales  Agents  or Jrom  yourGrocen 


\  r?  CENTS  For  1 3  Weeks 
I  f^  Trial   Subscription  to 

^^In  thiaillustrated  national 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers—  a  variety  of  general  features  being  add- 
ed. It  is  sincere,  reliable,  wholesome,  interesting— TIFF, 
newspaper  for  the  home.  $  1  year;  takes  placeof  periodicals 
costing |2 to |4.  Tryit,13wks.forl5c.Patbfinder,Wash.,B  C. 


PrintYour 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper 
Press  $5.  Larger,  $18 
Mcmiy  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses, 
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Old  Books  and  Magazine*  Bon  <r  li  t  and  Sold 

American    Magazine    Exchange,    St.    Louis,    Mo.    -^— 


detective  recognized  the  man  behind  Russell  as  an 
old  thief,  and  took  him  into  custody.  The  other 
two  received  apologies,  and  were  permitted  to 
depart.  But  that  watch  burned  in  Russell's  pocket. 
He  could  not  let  an  innocent  man  suffer.  He 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  office  and  confest  that 
altho  he  was  not  the  thief  he  really  had  the  watch. 
He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  produce  the  hateful 
thing,  and  drew  out — a  forgotten  snuff-box. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Whitewashing  a  Murder. — The  English  Win- 
ston Churchill  spoke  in  London  recently  to  a  party 
of  journalists,  saying  it  was  astonishing  how  keenly 
sensitive  to  newspaper  criticism  the  ordinary  person 
was,  and  quoted  what  he  said  was  a  letter  received 
by  an  editor  in  the  United  States,  as  follows:  "Dear 
Sir — I  regret  to  inform  you  that  on  myway  home 
from  the  saloon  this  evening  I  fell  into  a  political 
altercation  with  Col.  Jonas  P.  Walker,  of  this 
town,  in  the  course  of  which  a  slight  misunderstand- 
ing arose,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  think  that  in  the 
end  I  shot  him.  I  should  add  also  that*  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  also 
scalped  him.  But  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  exag- 
gerated account  of  this  painful  episode  will  appear 
in  the  columns  of  your  paper." — Argonaut. 


A  Real  Newspaper. — The  proprietors  of  a  Siam- 
ese newspaper  have  distributed  hand-bil^  con- 
taining the  following  notice: 

"The' news  of  English  we  tell  the  latest.  Writ  in 
perfectly  style  and  most  earliest.  Do  a  murder, 
git  commit,  we  hear  of  and  tell  it.  Do  a  mighty 
chief  die,  we  publish  it,  and  in  borders  of  somber. 
Staff  has  each  one  been  colleged,  and  write  like  the 
Kippling  and  the  Dickens.  We  circle  every  town 
and  extortionate  not  for  advertisements.  Buy  it. 
Buy  it.  Tell  each  of  you  its  greatness  for  good. 
Ready  on  Friday,  Number  first." — Bangkok  Times. 


Accommodation. — "I  was  asked  to  find  out 
when  you  would  pay  this  little  account,"  said  the 
collector,    pleasantly. 

"Really,"  answered  the  debtor,  "I  am  unable  to 
enlighten  you.  However,  there  is  a  soothsayer  in 
the  next  block  who  throws  a  fit  and  reveals  the 
future  at  fifty  cents  a  throw." 

"I've  no  money  to  waste,"  growled  the  collector. 

"Just  add  the  fifty  cents  to  my  account,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  "for  I  have  curiosity  on  the  point 
myself." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Soulful  Boston  Messenger. — A  short  time 
ago  a  gentleman  in  Boston  sent  a  small  boy  in  his 
neighborhood  to  deliver  a  note  to  a  young  lady  who 
lived  a  few  blocks  away.  He  gave  the  boy  a  quarter 
to  make  him  hurry.  After  a  short  time  the  mes- 
senger came  back,  and,,  handing  the  money,  said, 
"Miss  Z says  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to- 
night, but  she  didn't  want  the  quarter." — Judge. 


Taps. — Among  the  interested  visitors  at  the 
marine  barracks  at  Washington  on  one  occasion 
there  was  a  party  of  young  girls  from  a  Maryland 
town.  They  proved  very  much  interested  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  life  and  discipline  of  the 
post.  "What  do  you  mean  by  'taps'?"  asked  one 
young  woman.  "Taps  are  played  every  night  on 
the  bugle,"  answered  the  officer.  "It  means  'lights 
out.'  They  play  it  over  the  bodies  of  dead  soldiers." 
A  puzzled  look  came  to  the  face  of  the  questioner. 
Then  she  asked,  "What  do  you  do  if  you  haven't 
a  dead  soldier?" — Argonaut. 


The  Efficacy  of  Drugs. — "Doctor,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  valuable  medicine." 

"It  helped  you,  did  it?"  asked  the  doctor,  very 
much   pleased. 

"It  helped  me  wonderfully." 

"How  many  bottles  did  you  find  it  necessary  to 
take?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  take  any  of  it.  My  uncle  took  one 
bottle,  and  I  am  his  sole  heir." — Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 
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A  delicious,  refreshing 
and     nourishing     beverage, 

served  either  hot  or  cold.  It  is 
the  ideal  luncheon  for  the  busy 
business  man,  a  satisfying  drink 
for  the  fatigued  woman  shopper. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  both 
a  natural  drink  and  a  natural 
food.  It  is  better  than  tea, 
coffee  or  chocolate,  for  it  gives 
positive  nourishment  without 
harmful  reaction. 

At  all  druggists.  Quick  to 
serve.     Easy  to  digest. 

Ask  for  Horlick's  —  Others 
are  imitations 

The  food  for  all  ages 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  In 
stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.   30  Cliff  St.   New  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  It. 


Dykema  Cement  Brick $OC 
£a»-»  iM  a  c  h  i  n  e  Sr 

Makes  6  FACE  DOWN  brick.  A 
quick,  hnndy  machine  at  alow 
price.  10  l.ri'-k  Machine  $65.00. 
Block  Maohines  *85.00up.  Con- 
crete Mixers  $100.00  up.  Book 
Cement  Plans  30c.  Send  for  catalog. 

Dykema  Co.  Hl,runst  Grand  Rap  ids,  Mich. 


ORNAMENTALFENCES 

Iron  or  'Wire,  built  to  order.  The  finest  at  lowest 

prices.  Satisfac-  t  I  tion  guaranteed. 


i».^Aw 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO., 

Write  our  factory.         231  8.  Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NTRODU  CTION    TO     „„ 
UNITARIANISM" 

by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  and  other  Unitarian  ser- 
mons SENT  FREE  on  application  to  P.  0.  M.  Com- 
mittee, 2  Berkeley  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Music 
Lessons  Free 


IN   YOUR  OWN  HOME. 


A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 
or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home  study 
courses  for  these  instruments  known  in  your  locality. 
You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  expense 
during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of 
postage  and  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small.  Write 
at  once.  It  will  mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free 
booklet.  It  will  place  you  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  us  if  you  never  write  again.  You  and  your 
friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hundreds  of  our 
pupils  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school  before." 
"  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your 
weekl  y  lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers, 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense."  "Everything  is  so 
thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons  are  marvels 
of  simplicity,  and  my  n-year-old  boy  has  not  had  the 
least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes:  "As 
each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more 
fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your 
pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  years — have  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  L.  D.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


Founded  in  1884 

AMERICAN    ACADEMY 
OF     DRAMATIC    ARTS 

AND  EMPIRE  THEATRE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

BOARD  OF    TRUSTEES  : 

FRANKLIN    H.  SARGENT,    PRESIDENT 

DANIEL    FROHMAN  JOHN    DREW 

BRONSON   HOWARD  BENJAMIN    F.  BOEDER 


A    PRACTICAL    TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR   THE   STAGE,   CONNECTED 
WITH   MR.  CHARLES    FROHMAN'S 
EMPIRE  THEATRE  AND  COMPANIES 


for   catalogue   and   information,  apply  to 
The  Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Become  A  Nurse 


By  our  course  of  training  in  yonr  own  home. 
Wc  ciin  equip  women  of  average  ability,  whether 
practical  nurses  or  beginners,  to  earn  $10.00  to 
$-o-00  a  ivcek.    A  graduate  writes: 
"I   have  found  the   course   intensely  practical 
helpful  and  easily  comprehended.    1  ha»c  nc-' 
quired   confidence   in    myself   for    1  have  been 
taught    bow     to    nurse   to  the  satisfaction   of 
physicians    and    patients.      1  receive   $3.00  a 
day  and  am  busy  all  the  time." 
Endorsements  by  thousands  of  nurses  and  physi. 
eians.    Write  for  explanatory  "Blue  Book"  iii.il 
stories  of  four  score  Chautauqua  Nursea. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NUftSWG 
3Sl:Ma.in;St.,'JamestD*n,  N.  Y. 


Ladylike  Geometry. — I.  A  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  millinery  openings. 

II.  A  straight  line  determined  by  two  bargain 
tables  is  considered  as  prolonged  both  ways  until 
the  store  closes. 

III.  A  broken  line  is  a  series  of  successive  straight 
lines  described  by  a  woman  alighting  from  a  street- 
car. 

IV.  A  mixt  line  is  a  line  composing  the  reception 
committee  of  a  club's  presidential  candidate. 

V.  A  plain  figure  is  one  all  points  of  which  have 
been  neglected  by  the  dressmaker. 

VI.  Figures  of  the  same  shape  don't  always  have 
the  same  style. 

VII.  Figures  of  the  same  size  never  consider 
themselves  equivalent. 

VIII.  Women  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  not 
always  equal  to  each  other. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


The  Frigid  Feminine. — Hubbite  (proudly)  — 
"I  tell  you,  sir,  our  Boston  girls  have  hearts  of  gold.'' 

Gothamite — "Yes;  but  the  trouble  is  the  gold 
is  located  in  a  sort  of  sentimental  Klondike." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


Accommodations  for  All. — "Step  right  in," 
said  Satan,  "and  get  acquainted  with  the  fiends." 

, 'Thanks,"  responded  the  new  arrival.  "Where 
will  I  find  the  bridge- whist  fiends?" — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


The  Caller  One  of  Them. — "My  dear,"  said  the 
caller,  with  a  smile,  to  the  little  girl  who  occupied 
the  study  while  her  father,  an  eminent  literary  man, 
was  at  dinner,  "I  suppose  you  assist  your  father 
by  entertaining  the  bores?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  little  girl,  gravely;  "please 
be  seated." — Judge. 


Between  Friends. — Miss  Knox — "Yes,  he 
actually  said  your  cheeks  were  like  roses." 

Miss  Passay  (coyly  delighted) — "Oh,  come, 
now,  that's  laying  it  on  pretty  thick." 

Miss  Knox — "Yes,  he  remarked  about  that, 
too." — Life. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

January  18. — The  chief  of  the  rural  administra- 
tion at  Smolensk,  Russia,  is  assassinated  by 
a  schoolboy,  who  is  killed  by  an  officer. 

The  Transcaspian  elections  result  favorably  to 
the  Russian  Radicals. 

January  19. — Ali  Mirza  is  crowned  Shah  of  Persia 
in  the  palace  at  Teheran  with  gorgeous  cere- 
mony. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  agree  to 
separate,  the  former  retaining  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  $100,000  and  Blenheim  Palace.  The 
custody  of  the  children  is  divided. 

A  German  explorer  discovers  2,000  tablets  in  a 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
state  archives  of  the  Hittite  Empire. 

Secretary  of  State  Root  arrives  in  Ottawa.     He 

describes  the  object  of  his  visit  as  not  political 
but  designed  indirectly  to  further  the  relations 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

January  20. — The  American  relief  ships  under 
Admiral  Davis  sail  from  Kingston  after  a 
peremptory  request  from  Governor  Swetten- 
ham  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn:  deep 
regret  over  the  incident  is  exprest  in  London. 
Gendarmes  charge  a  Catholic  procession  in 
Barcelona  and  a  number  of  persons  are  injured. 

January     21. — The     Hamburg-American     Steam- 
ship   Company    orders    to    be    built    at    Belfast, 
Ireland,  a  mammoth  liner  to  hold  4.750  persons. 
Consul-Gcneral  Foster  gives  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Secretary  Root  at  Ottawa. 

January  22. — Fifteen  hundred  persons  are  said 
to  have   perished   in  a  great   tidal  wave  which 


">  ENGINEERING  COUR.SES   BY   CORRESPONDENCE 


Mechanical  Pnuvins 
Blectriral  Engineering 
. .  .Mechanical  Kngineernig 
. . .  Structural  Drafting 
. .  .Sheet  Metal  Pattern 

Drafting 
. .  .Heating,   Ventilation 
page  illustrated   hand-boofa   r'KFE  OF  CHARGE,  il  von  Sf  rh"nl'in*    . 

I  will  mention  the  date  of  thia  paper.  " ' ■'*}*"■""      ,lt;me?nn8 

1  Archi  toot  tire Text;!** 

|V  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

^^-^^^^■■"■"i"  3325-30  Armour  Avenue,  CHICUiO,   ILL.    — — — i^— «— 


Tuere  are  not  enough  technically  educated  men  to  fill  positions  that  are  vacant.     Turn 
i"  the  "Help  Wanted  '*  columns  of  any  new-paper  and  compare  the  large   no 
"Electricians   Wanted,'1  "Engineers  Wanted"  advertisements  with  the  ■■  isi  number 
of  clerks,  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  looking  lor  work,    K\er-y  aew  skyeci 
factory  or  business  block  increases  the  demand  Ibi  trained  men.     Here  is  voui 
ity  to  get  a  practical  education  by  employing  your  >\r.\re  time.      SwuW   the   subjects  eare- 
lully,  let  us  know  which  position  von  would   like  to  nil.  and  we  will  send  you  oui  200 


The  PRINCIPLE  is  RIGHT 


Tb. 


v    corr*-< 


III! 
V  till! 


Klemindex       ttmple         •*■    •.•.!, 

AND  TIME  IS  UMPIRE 

"Have  used  it  for  three  yes  *ould 

without   it," — Dr.  XV.    C.    V- 
V    Y. 

"After  -:ndex 

\>i\'^r  than  ev«?r.       I  ,  ini'<n 

joy  t«.  my  life." — F.    L.    Stakkktt, 

Gen    Sec  V    M.  <  .  A.,  J». 

"Sir anj  -  ■  o  say,  ]  ->•  on  a 

>>out  as  eas- 

I  could   without  n  Mkhinmcx.     After 

three  yean    ■■-•-  1  know  what  it  meant 

leas  man." — H.  R,  Ai.lkn,  Automobile 
Dealer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Have  used  it  thre«  years  ami  (bi  furnished  22 

of  them  u»  heads  of  our  (iepartnj*-T,f<  ftn-i    others  in  connection   *ith  f.ur 
business."— RyitiK  Baos.,  Toronto.      'The  leadmR  jewelers  of  Canada.) 
We  have  a  great  many  such  letters.     Would  be  glad  to  send 
you  some  of  them. 

A  CREAT  HELP  FOR  BUSY  MEN 

Order    now  and    Bffrln  lh<"   N»»  Year  Right.     Exprci  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price      Personal  Cbecln  accepted.  kmali.   i.ARr;E 

Cowhide  Seal  Leal  her  Ca»e.  hardwood  traj  and  cards,        $2.<H>     --  I 
Am.  Russian  Leather  Case,  plain  oak  tray  and  c  B.SO      S.-25 

Genuine  M.,r<,. . ..  Case,  ouartered  oak  tray  and  car  is,  3.00      3.. 5 

Genuine  Sealskin  Case,  selected  quar.  oak  tray  and card*,      3.50      4.»o 
Silver  Trimmed  Case,  „1Hl,.,.any  tray  with  cover  aodcards,     5.00      6.00 
Sundays  extra,  35c.,  60c     Knfre  Y-ars  Cards,  $1.00,  $1.25. 
Duty  and  express  paid  in  Canada  for  20  per  cent.  more.     Booklet  Free. 

MEM -INDEX      fr—  ^mm 

The  Pocket  Card  System         ■>  =*^.«|W 

Alto  a  valuable  card  index  for  desk  ^S^ 

use.        Dated    Cards  from     tray     are  B^L  FITM 

carried    in   the     handy    pocket  case,  ^^J^hv  i 

2  to  i  weeks  at  a  time.      To-day's  ■  .  ~  .  - 

card  always  at  the  front.     No  leaves 
to  turn.      Helps  yrm  to 

PLAN  YOUR  WORK 
WORK  YOUR  PLAN 
ACCOMPLISH  MORE 

You  need   it.       Three    years'  sales  .^^B 

show    that    most   all    business    and  V7^*^- 

professional   men  need    it.  VfOGKET. 

GET  IT  NOW  ftrUDGaSE 

Wilson  Memindex  Co.,  65  Mill  St.,  Rochester,  N;  Y, 


The 
New 
Toilet 
Paper 

Balsam  Sanitia-  j 
sue  is  the  modern  1 
toilet  paper.  Soft, ' 
r   strong    and  per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
*■         Made  so  by  treatment 
witli  pure  Canada  Balsam. 

Balsam  Sanitissue 

is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  in  sealed  cartons. 
Price  10c.  15c.  25c.   25  sheets  free.     81  worth 
sent  prepaid  anywhere.    For  S2  we  will  send  with 
the  paper  an  S.  P.  Co.  oxidized  copper  cabinet. 
We    have  a  special   proposition  for 
office  buildings  and  public  places,  sav- 
ing from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 
BCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  503  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BSt  %  55  8  i 

PHILADELPHIA 


WANTED 

\\  e  w.hit  i"  teach  you  the  Real  Betate,  Genoa]  Brokerage  and 
Insurance  business  by  ni;ul  and  appoint  you 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  O  ■■ 

Co.  in  the  world,    Ha  1.000  to  65,000  y<  irfyWITH 

OUT  ANY  INVESTMENT  OF  (ATI  I  A I  ,      I  nortoni- 

ties  open  t<>  YOU.      Thoi    ugh  I  I        se  tree  tu 

preventative.     Write  for  ' 

THE  CROSS  CO.,      481  Reaper  Block,     CHICAGO 


PIIDIflvlTICv    OF   LAW  AND   LAWYERS 
(jUnlUOl  I  lLO  By  CBOAKE  JAMES 

"Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man.'"— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

FDXKAWACXALI^CO,,  Pubs.,  XKW  YORK 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Learned  by  any  Man  or  Bo)  at  Home.  Small  cost  Bend  to- 
daj  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  .%.  SJIII'II. 
Hooin  vioi.  SO40  KnoxvlUe  A*  emir.  Peoria,  UL 

popp   A  mathematical  view  of  some  events  in  the 

■■»"■•■■   Life  and  Death  of  Jesus  of   Nazareth  with 

other  matter  of  similar  nature.     Sent  upon   application. 

\v.  E.  QOULD,  Hotel  Pelhatn.  Boston,  Mass. 


Headers  or  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wuen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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At  the  Ball 


or 


Theatre 

The  skin- pores  absorb  im- 
purities from  the  dusty  -or 
otherwise  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere, and  the  complex- 
ion suffers.       <jT 


.'.rtrtto-^ 


j 

r(5£AM] 


Hinds* 

oney  and  Almond 

Cream 


being  antiseptic  and 
remarkably  cleans- 
ing, prevents  injury 
and  removes  the 
clogging  substances, 
so  the  pores  act  naturally.  It  invigorates  the  cir- 
culation', feeds  the  tissues,  heals  irritation  and  sore-' 
ness,  makes  the  skin  soft  and  clear,  removes  tired 
lines,  giving  a  complexion  fair  and  wholesome. 
Unequalled  for  hard,  rough,  chafed  skin ;  also  for 
chapped  hands,  face  and  lips,  burns  and  scalds. 
Is  best  for  babies'  delicate  skin,  and  for  men  who 
shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no  grease,  bleach  or 
chemicals ;  will  not  cause  a  growth  of  hair.  Substi- 
tutes disappoint ;  buy  only  Hinds' ;  at  all  dealers, 
50  cts. ;  or  if  not  obtainable,  sent  postpaid  by  us. 
Send  Postal  for  Free  Sample  Bottle  and  Booklet. 
A.  S.  HINDS,     b  West  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 


I  started  out  to  make  the 
best  lamp-chimney  in  the 
world — I  have  stuck  to  it  all 
my  life. 

My  name  is  on  the  chimney 
if  it's  a  Macbeth. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


SONG 

WRITING 


HAYES  MUSIC  CO. 


The    Quickest    Road  to 

Fame  and  Fortune 

Send  us  your  poems  to-day, 
we  will  compose  the  music 
Your  song    may  be    worth 

Thousands   of   Dollars 

Accept  no  offer  before  read- 
ing  Music,    Song    and 
Money.     It  is  free. 
266  Star  Building,        Chicago 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  OPERAS  AND  PERSONAL  CHATS 
WITH  THE  GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 

Descriptive  sketches  of  the 
leading  operas  and  personal 
chats  with  the  leading  opera 
prima  donnas.  By  Mabel  Wag- 
nali.s.  I2mo,  cloth,  deckle 
edges,  with  exquisite  half-tone 
portraits  of  the  great  singers. 
Price.  11.60. 
The   Atlanta  Constitution:    "Every  one  who 

loves  mnsic  will  enjoy  this  dainty  volume." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


STARS 

OF  THE 

OPERA  I 


r*n\lf*  POEMS  WANTED,  also 
HI  1  nil*  Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
*^W*»%*    Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St,  Cincinnati, 0. 


devastated  the   Island  of   Simalu,    Dutch   East 
Indies. 

Governor  Swettenham  explains  to  a  correspon- 
dent at  Kingston  that  his  reference  to  the 
pillage  of  a  New  York  house  in  the  letter  to 
Admiral  Davis  was  merely  jocular. 

Hungarian  Premier  Wekerle,  with  his  Cabinet 
resigns. 

January  24. — President  Diaz  of  Mexico  opens  the 
Tehuantepec  National  Railroad. 
The  "French  Apostolic  Catholic  Church,"  formed 
in  compliance  with  the  Separation  Law,  re- 
ceives official  authorization  in  Paris. 
The  Spanish  Cabinet,  under  the  Marquis  Armijo, 
resigns. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

January  18. — House:  An  amendment  to  the 
Legislative  Bill  increasing  the  salary  of  the 
Vice-President,  Speaker,  and  Cabinet  members 
to  $12,000  and  of  Congressmen  to  $7,500  a 
year,  is  adopted. 

January  21. — Senate:  The  compromise  resolu- 
tion on  the  Brownsville  affair  offered  by  Mr. 
Foraker  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Blackburn  is 
considered  a  victory  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Tillman  delivers  a  speech  in  which  he  char- 
acterizes the  Senate  as  a  "minstrel  ^how." 
He  later  withdraws  his  remarks  and  they  are 
not  entered  on  the  record. 

House:  The  Senate  bills  providing  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  artillery  corps,  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter  of  women  and 
child  workers,  and  prohibiting  corporations 
from  making  money  contributions  in  connection 
with  political   elections,   are  passed. 

January  22. — House:  The  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular and  the  Military  Academy  Appropriation 
Bills  are  passed. 

January  23. — House:  The  Pension  Appropriation 
Bill  is  passed,  after  the  provision  for  all  the 
pension  agencies  except  the  one  in  Washington 
is  eliminated. 

A  message  from  the  President  recommending  a 
model  insurance  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  read. 

January  24. — A  message  from  the  President 
urging  ship-subsidy  legislation  is  received. 

Senate:  The  amendment  increasing  salaries  of 
the  Vice-President,  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Congress  is  adopted. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

January  18. — John  R.  Walsh,  formerly  president 
of  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  is  indicted  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  on  182  counts. 

The  two  suits  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Cali- 
fornia schools  are  brought  in  San  Francisco. 

Secretary  Taft  renders  his  decision  on  permits 
for  using  water  from  Niagara  Falls  for  power, 
deciding  that  15,600  cubic  feet  per  second 
could  be  diverted  and  160,000  horse-power 
imported  from  Canada. 

January  19. — The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  is  observed  through- 
out the  South. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Phelps-Stokes  decide  to  give 
up  their  settlement  work  in  New  York  City. 

Damage  estimated  at  $500,000  is  done,  and 
15,000  persons  are  driven  from  their  homes 
in  and  near  Cincinnati  by  the  Ohio-River 
floods',  many  other  cities  along  the  river  re- 
port high  water  and  heavy  damage. 

About  twenty-five  persons  are  killed  in  a  wreck 
on  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  near  Fowler,  111. 
An  explosion  of  a  car  containing  gun-powder 
caused  the  damage. 

January     20. — A     terrific     gale     does     $1,500,000 
damage  to  shipping  at  Buffalo. 
Miss    Ellen   Terry,    the    actress,    arrives   in   New 
York  on  her  farewell  tour  of  this  country. 

January  21. — President  Roosevelt  wins  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Senate  forces  who  sought  to 
question  his  action  in  discharging  the  negro 
troops. 

ih     Flynt    Willard,     the    author    known    as 
"Josiah  Flint,"  dies  in  Chicago. 

January  22. — William  James,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Harvard  University,  announces  his 
withdrawal  from  active  teaching. 

Joseph  W.  Bailey  is  reelected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Texas. 

January  23. — Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  former  Secretary  of  War, 
dies  suddenly  at  his  Washington  home. 

Chairman  Shonts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission resigns  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Interborough-Metropolitan  system. 
It  is  announced  that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens 
will  succeed  him  when  the  resignation  takes 
effect,  on  March  4. 

January  24. — The  Minnesota  injunction  against 
the  proposed  Great  Northern  $60,000,000  stock 
issue  without  application  to  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  is  made  permanent. 


Coffee  Goodness 

Is  in  the  Making 

The  choicest  blends  of  Coffee  can  be 
spoiled  in  the  making"  and  any  Coffee 
can  be  made  a  clear,  delicious,  healthful 
beverage  if  prepared  in  the 

Manning- 
JBownnan 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

It's  boiling  the  grounds  that  spoils 
Coffee.  The  Manning-Bowman  method 
filters  the  water  through  the  Coffee,  ex- 
tracting the  flavor  and  leaving  the 
tannic  acid  and  bitter  grounds  behind. 
Saves  One  Third  because  all  the  good  of 
the  Coffee  is  taken  out. 

At  leading  dealers  in  the  nrn  style  with 
alcohol  burner  or  Coffee  Pot  Style  for  use  on 
gas  stove  or  range.  Over  100  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  "   A -3  ■ 

MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Stomach   Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmeditated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  'wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use* 

For    IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.  Oilman,   41    'Stor  House,  N.Y. 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  disguise  impuri- 
ties,  but  which    does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  hot  tied  in  Norway,  thus  reach- 
ing you  without  possibility  of  adultera- 
tion.    It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Free     from     all     Disa- 
greeable Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely  —no  nauseous  "repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only  the 
flat,  oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

Schleffelin     &     Company,     New    York 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"  W.,"  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
of 


What  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  combination  of  letters  '  ough  '  used  in 
spelling  the  words  thorough  and  through  f  " 

Thorough  is  merely  a  later  form  of  through,  which 
was  spelt  thoru  as  early  as  631.  Skeat,  in  writing 
on  though,  says  it  would  be  better  spelt  thogh,  but 
it  seems  to  have  become  a  fashion  in  England  always 
to  write  ough  for  ogh,  and  not  to  suffer  ogh  to  ap- 
pear. This  is  one  of  the  results  of  spelling  by  the 
eye  only.  The  Middle  English  form  was  thogh. 
Chaucer  used  this  form  in  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  the  Ellesmere  MS.  used  it.  The  Cambridge 
MS.  has  thow. 

"G.  V.  M.,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  expression 
'consensus  of  opinion'  correct?" 

It  is.  Etymologically  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  con,  together,  and  sentio,  feel.  Its  ac- 
cepted meaning  is  "general  agreement."  Consensus 
is  commonly  defined  as  "a  collective  unanimous 
opinion  of  a  number  of  persons,"  and  on  this  account 
the  phrase  "consensus  of  opinior "  appears  to  be 
tautological.  But  as  there  may  be  consensus  of 
thought,  of  functions,  of  forces,  etc.,  it  is  not  tau- 
tological to  speak  of  a  "consensus  of  opinion." 
Besides,  the  phrase  is  an  English  idiom. 

"J.  A.  W.,"  Walling,  Tex. — "Please  give  me  a 
definition  of  the  word  'pogrom'  which  I  have  seen 
used  in  The  Literary  Digest.     Whence  the  word'  " 

Pogrom  is  a  Russian  word  used  to  designate  a 
race-riot  or  other  local  disturbance  incited  by 
officials. 


The  Springfield  Republican:  It  is  a  clear  and  well-ordered  compendium  of  what  has  been  heretofore 
scattered  and  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  of  communistic  experiments  in  America.  ...  It  b  a  serious  and 
important  work. 

History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States 


Tlie  Watchman,  Boston:  It  is  exceedingly  timely 
and  valuable. 


A  complete  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  socialistic  move- 
ments throughout  the  United  States,  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  socialism 
as  it  exists  in  this  country.     By  Morris  Hillquit. 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune :  Every  position  1 
taken  has  behind  it  the  authority  of  facts  an  1  figures. 

The  Philadelphia  Item:  It  is  a  work  of  extensive  I      Tlie.   Washington  Keening  Star:  An  intelligent 
scope  and  sociological  as  well  as  historical  value.  |  and  well-written  record  of  a  popular  movement. 

I2mo,  Cloth.   371  Paiges.    $1.50  Net;    by  Maal,  $1.67 

FUNK   (&  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.   P\ibs..  New  York 


"A   Dainty   Story,   Quite   o  \i  t   of    the   Common** 

"  It  is  a  dainty  little  story,  and  quite  out  of  the  common.     It  furnishes  an  hour's  enjoyable  reading,  and  can 
not  fail  to  move  tender  feelings  as  well  as  to  cause  smiles." — Daily  JCcening  Telegraph,  Phila. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura 

This  clever  story  is  based  on  the  theory  that  every  physical  need  and  every  desire  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  claimed  and  received  from  the  "  Encircling  Good  "  by  the  true 
believer.  By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  author  of  "Titus,"  "Stephen,"  "Prisoners  of 
the  Sea,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  dainty  binding.     40  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institutes: 


Hit  mini:  ham.  Ala. 
Mot  Springs,  Artt. 
San  Franoiscti,  Cal. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
\Vu>hineton1  1>.  C.» 

211  N.  Capitol  St. 


Dwight,  111. 

Marion,  Ind. 
Lexington,  Kus* 
Portland,    .Tie. 

Grand  KapUN.  llich. 
265  So.  College  »»e 


SI,  Louis.  Mo., 

£808  Loensl  St. 

Oimihii,  Ndt., 

tor.  Cub  \  *2."itli  Sis. 
North  Conway,  >.  II. 
Kiiffalu.  V  Y.* 


While  Plains,  V  V 
Ciilnmhiis.  (I., 

1081   V.  I><  nnison  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Blfl  v  Broad  si. 

llarrislnirL'.  Pa. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1340  fifth  am 

Pro*  idciif  .  II.  I. 
Iiii-onto.  Out..  Canada. 
London,  Kn^land. 


SOMETHING'S  HAPPENED!  mSiJXh  SOMETHING  KILLED! 

READERS  LISTEN  SHARP,  DON'T  MISS    RCCT    THING    EVER    HAPPENED? 

Hundred  years  coming,  here  at  last,  full    PEO  ' '  n11***    1^*^™    HMrrLlitU, 

grown— so  startling  will  say  it's  impossible— miracles  don't  happen,  but  wait,  don't  worry. 
LADIES,  YOUR  PRAYERS  ANSWERED-THERE'S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY!    A 
GLORY  HALLELUJAH!    IT'S  DEAD!    LAID  AWAY!    WIPED  OUT  FOREVER. 


Washing 
machine 
swallows 
wash  boards. 


The  world's  watched  for  the  man  to 
cut  wash  day  in  two.    He  lives — taken 
more  than  half — left  only  minutes— cut 
so  much  wash  day's  all  over,  changed  — 
there's  new  way  cleaning  clothes  —  differ- 
ent from  anything  known  — new  princi- 
pals, ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING. 
Wonderful,   but   true,   family   washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time — no  rubbing, 
squeezing,   pounding,    packing,    pressing, 
no    injury — no    drudgery — that's    past. 
Good-by  wash  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries  — throw  them  away  — the  EASY 
WAY  is  here  to  bless  humanity.    Women  have  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 
—for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— ruining  health,  looks— when  they  could 
wash,  get  dinner,  see  friends,  indulg*  in  recreation  without  fatigue  —  when 
women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  than  to  get  a  simple  meal.    That 
glorious  day  has  come.    The  world's  full  wash  boards,  so-called  washing  ma- 
chines, yet  wash  day  same  as  ever — still  long,  dreary  day — no  easier,  no 
shorter,  no  better.    Use  wash  board  or  washing  machine,  it's  drudgery,  long 
hours,  hard  work  — backache  — a  day  no  woman  forgets.    Invention  that  killed 
wash  day  named  EASY  WAY  — name  tells  whole  story  — easy  on  clothes  — easy 
used  — kept  clean  —  handled  — easy  on  women  —  makes  washing  easy— easy  to 
buy  and  sell.    Not  called  a  machine — powers  inside  concealed — caution  the 
way  it  gets  dirt— has  awful  appetite  for  dirt —increases 
more  it  gets  — goes  after  all  the  dirt  in  all  the  clothes  at 
same  time— little,  but  mighty— silent,  but  powerful— uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  in  darkness.    OPERATED  ON  STOVE- 
lmmm  move  knob  occasionally— that's  all— scarcely  anything  to 
do  but  wait  between  batches  — child  can  do  it.    All  iron 
K^yr  .     and  steel— always  ready— sets  away  on  shelf.    Entirely  un- 
it.™   jSs^V  \     like  old  methods.    Verily,  wash  day  is  dead-EASYWAY 
»way.  J<~\  3    '     settled  that  — woman's  joy,  satisfaction,  their  God-send. 
n  Less  than  an  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all 

day— cleans  all  clothes,  finest  laces,  curtains,  etc.,  in  about  one-tenth  time 
without  rubbing,  squeezing,  packing,  pressing  — without  chemicals  to  injure 


goods.  Saves  52  days  drudgery  yearly— makes  woman's 
hardest  work  easiest  household  duty  — saves  clothes, 
labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Surprises  all  — sounds 
strange,  is  strange,  but  listen,  it's  no  experiment, 
going  on  daily.    You  can  do  it. 

MRS.  FRITTER,  Norwood,  writes:-"With  EASY  WAY 
I  clean  a  week's  washing  in  less  than  an  hour  without 
rubbing."  W.  BROWN,  Ohio,  writes:— "Wash  day  now 
wash  hour— EASY  WAY  does  the  work  with  perfect 
succees."  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy 
Ways,  says:— "  I  don't  understand  why  ft  does  the  work, 
but  it  does.  You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever  ble8Slns  'he  inventor, 
heard  of .  People  are  skeptical ;  have  to  be  shown."  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  say?: 
— "  Kind  check  to  cover  one  dozen  '  Easy  Ways.'  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  washday.  Saves  me  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  have  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself."  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes:-"Enclose  order.  Find  Easy 
Way '  as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  15  orders  "  J.  T.  PEAY,  N.  C, 
says:— "Been  out  2  days— sold  1  dozen,  for  which  enclose  order.  Everybody 
is'earricd  away  that  sees  it  work."  CHAS.  BOWLES,  0.,  writes:— "Where 
tried  have  given  general  satisfaction."  Guaranteed,  everything  proven, 
old  house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.00.  Price  only  S.».00  complete, 
ready  to  use  — sent  to  any  address.    Xot  sold  in  stores. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

MANAGERS  —  MKS  OR  WOMES-at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
time— showing— taking  orders — appointing  agents.  "EASY  WAY"  new. 
Xothing;  like  it.  Demand  world-wide — aeents  reaping  harvest  of  dollars. 
When  operated  people  stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  pu-h.  squeeze,  miss  engage- 
ments, get  excited  — watch  it  as  though  a  miracle  occurred.  12  see  — 10  buy. 
Write  today  for  special  Agents  plan.    World  unsupplied.    Act  quick. 


Send  postal  enrd  anyhow  Tor  full  rteseri|>t Ion.  valuable  liifonnat ion. 
testimonials,   ramoiia   COpyrlirhl    ••  Woman'*   Kan-well."     All  Free. 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,      259  Harrison  Building,  Cincinnati,  0» 
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Minimum,     4     lines. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
ing Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  $70  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per 
•day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operat- 
ing our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H.  C.  Co.,  4408  Olive  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY.  WE 
HAVE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION  FOR  AN  ACTIVE 
MAN  IN  EACH  COUNTY  WHERE 
WE  ARE  NOT  ALREADY  REPRE- 
SENTED. WE  WANT  MEN  WHO 
CAN  INVEST  A  FEW  DOLLARS 
WITH  THEIR  SERVICES.  ASK  ANY 
BANKER  ABOUT  OUR  RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

Address:-THE    REGINA    COMPANY, 
Dept.  B,  RAHWAY  N.  J. 


HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

Local  Representative  wanted  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  if  honest,  ambitious  and 
willing  to  learn  our  business  thoioughly  by 
mail.  Large  income  assured.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Address  either  office. 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co.,  448  Athe- 
naeum Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  448  Maryland 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FAIR  HANDY  HAT  FASTENERS 
do  not  make  holes  in  hat.  Hold  better  than 
4  hat  pins.  Will  mail  sample  pair  for  25c. 
Big  seller.  We  have  full  line  of  agents' 
specialties 

FAIR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
421   Fifth  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
:Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  IN- 
VENT, with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free 
in  World's  Progress;  sample  free.  Evans, 
Wilkens  &  Co.,  S49"F,"  Washington,  D.C. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  Book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Fifteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales  Specialist,  290N 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Patents  that  PROT  ECT— Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
Stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Es- 
tablished 1869. 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


Let  us  send  you  information  and  booklet 
about  our  Farm  Mortgage  Investments.  In- 
vestors who  have  from  $500  up  to  invest  in 
gilt  edge  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  should 
send  for  descriptive  memorandum  of  our 
On-hand  loans  offered  for  sale.  We  have 
ample  capital  and  experience  behind  our 
business  and  can  satisfj  the  most  conserva- 
tive investor.  Highest  inferences  furnished. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  "vill  bring  valuable 
information  if  you  are  'n  the  market  for 
sound  investments.  We  have  sold  North 
Dakota  mortgages  since  1883  without  the 
loss  of  a  dollar.  E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO, 
Box  8,  Grand  Forks,  N.  >X 

AUTOMOBILES,  BOATS, 
SPORTING  GOODS 


HIGH-GRADE  MOTOR  BOATS  at 
low  prices.  Write  tr»:)ay  for  catalogue  of 
Motor,  Sail  and  Row  Boats  Racine  Boat 
Co.,  107  St.  Paul  Av->  1  Racine,  Wis. 


$23,400  represents  the  annual  salaries  of 
positions  now  open  on  our  books.  Free 
registration.  "No  position — no  pay." 
Registration  form  O  sent  on  application. 
The  Kinsley-Drake  Company,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  represent  old 
established  Mail  Order  House.  Over  one 
thousand  rapid  selling  specialties.  From 
$$  00  to  $10.00  per  day  easily  made,  costly 
outfit  free.  Geo.  A.  Parker,  Dept.  24,  720 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YOU  CAN  earn  $2,000  up — Advertising 
Thermometers  sell  easily  because  they  pay. 
High-grade  proposition.  No  collections. 
Ask  for  Booklet  F  and  liberal  terms.  Taylor 
Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     Est.  54yrs. 

OPPORTUNITIES  describes  positions 
open  for  men  of  all  degrees  of  experience 
and  ability.  Write  us  today  for  free  sample 
copy.     Hapgoods,  305  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATIONAL 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

They  Who  Inherit  the  Earth -A  Plea  for 
the  Normal.  Book  contains  the  most  useful 
and  advanced  thought  of  the  century.  Inval- 
uable to  every  thinker,  every  phvsician  and  to 
those  interested  in  regaining  and  maintaining 
perfect  health.  Price  10c.  Will  send  free 
to  any  reader  of  Literary  Digest.  Ad- 
dress Toxo-Absorbent  Company,  94  State 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Books  on  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  all  South  American  Republics. 
If  you  interested  in  any  of  these  countries, 
write  at  once  for  our  new  catalogues  Span- 
ish-American Book  Company,  200  William 
St.,  New  York. 

OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold-  among  others  extremely  old  I  have 
one  printed  in  Venice  1585.  Collectors  send 
address  to-day.     T.  S.  Graves,  Weston,  Mo. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


1500  subjects  on  Greek  and  Italian  art. 
One  cent  each  or  eighty  cents  per  hundred. 
In  series  of  500  accompanied  by  our  "Out- 
lines for  the  Study  of  Art."  They  offer 
systematically  arranged  material  for  inde- 
pendent art  study.  Five  dollars  for  each 
series  complete.  Send  for  catalogue 
DUTCH,  FLEMISH  and  GERMAN  in 
preparation. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
19  Trinity  Place, 

Boston,  Mass. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


HOME  UTILITIES 


BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the 
best  finish  made  for  floors  and  interior  wood- 
work. Not  brittle ;  will  not  scratch  or  de- 
face like  shellac  or  vamish.  Send  for  free 
booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints,  Hard- 
ware and  House  Furnishintrs. 

THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  CO. 

356  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COURSES  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  and  ITALIAN  taught  at 
home.  Prepared  by  Paul  E.  Kunzer, 
Ph.D.,  President  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege of  Languages.  Text-books  furnished. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  postal. 
Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


SIGN  AND  SHOW  CARD  WRITING 
simple  and  easy  by  means  of  our  "Letter 
Guide  Rule"  and  Diagram  Plate  No.  1. 
Price  50  cents  post  paid.  Graphic  Method 
Co.,  357  Union  Blk.,  Anderson,  End. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  taught  at 
home.  Course  comparable  to  that  given  in 
leading  technical  school.  Books  furnished. 
Cat  sent  on  receipt  of  postal.  Massachu- 
setts Correspondence  Scnools,  194  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL 


VALUABLE  COOK  BOOK  set  free, 
200  recipes,  suggestions  enabling  housewives 
to  save  money  yet  supply  the  table  better. 
Send  to-day  to  Sargent's  (Jem  Food  Chopper, 
160  Leonard  Street,  New  York. 


POSTAL    TYPEWRITER  $25.  ^3nTy 

real  typewriter  at  low  cost.  Combines  Uni- 
versal Keyboard  ;  strong  manifolding,  mime- 
ograph stencil  cutting,  visible  writing,  inter- 
changeable type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Im- 
perfect alignment  impossible.  Will  stand 
hardest  wear;  practically  accident  proof. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  Postal  Typewriter 
Co.,  Dept.  19,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

M  IS  CELL  AN  EO  VS~ 

Multicopy]  rig 

THE  BENSINGER  "Rapid"  Dupli- 
cator, quick,  inexpensive  device,  benefits 
business  and  professional  men,  requiring 
numerous  exact  copies,  forms,  letters,  notices, 
diagrams;  also  multicoyping  MUSIC  or  any- 
thing written  with  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  C. 
Bensinger  Co.,  130  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


SEEDS,  STOCK  AND  PETS 

GOLDFISH. -Most  elegant  and  delight- 
ful of  all  home  pets.  New  Japanese  varie- 
ties are  extra  fine.  We  ship  everywhere  in 
U.  S.  and  guarantee  !ive  arrival.  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  free.  Iowa  Bird  Com- 
pany, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instiumrnts  : 
12  Steinways  from  S350  up;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7 
Knabes  from  $250  up ;  3  Chickerings  from 
5250  up ;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights, $75  up ;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor 
( ■rand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St., Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval. 

SONG  POEMS  and  music  published  on' 
royalty.  Music  written  or  perfected.  Send 
Mss.  Copyright  in  your  name.  Popular 
Music  Pub.  Co.,  (.Inc.),  278  Enterprise 
Bid,'.,  Chicago. 


A  BARGAIN— 3  Choice  Family,  Pure 
Bred,  Registered  Jersey  Cows  for  sale. 
Tuberculin  tested.  Milk  rich  in  Butter  Fat. 
Price  $100  to  $125.  Milk  record,  Pedigree 
etc.,  furnished  on  application.  Spring  Lake 
Farm,  Southington,  Conn. 

REAL  ESTATE 

REV.  FATHER  DUREN,  Ipswich,  So. 
Dakota,  sells  best  farm  lands  in  fertile  Jim 
River  Valley  to  temperance  people.  $15- 
£35  per  acre.  No  com.  nissions  charged.  No 
nop  failures.  Three  pay  for  any  land. 
Climate  ideal.  Flowing  artesian  wells.  All 
eastern  people.  Line  drawn  on  character, 
not  on  religion.  Beware  of  land  sharks. 
All  land  grass  prairie  ready  for  plowing. 
Enclose  stamps  for  information  ;  say  what 
you  want. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Highest  Grade  Photo-Finishing  for  ama- 
I  teurs  promptly  by  mail.  Artistic  10.07  Calen- 
1  darcard  mount  with  every  half  dollar  order. 
j  Write  for  prices  and  sample  print.  Robert 
i  Johnston,    Dept.    1 ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Vacuum    Cap 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Senton  trial  under  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  particulars.  The  Modern  Vacuum 
Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Col. 
For  Authors 

YOU  may  need  services  of  Literary  Ad- 
visers,—  want  manuscripts  perfected,  type- 
written, sold  on  commission,—  require  advice, 
criticism, — wish  lectures,  addresses,  club 
papers  written  for  you.  We  serve  efficiently. 
Booklet.  Authors'  Revision  Bureau,,  2400 
Seventh  Avenue,  N  .  Y. 


Astral  Readings 

YOUR  CHARACTER,  possibilities  and 
prospects  accurately  depicted  by  the  laws  of 
Astral  Science.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
birth  date  and  2  ct.  stamp  for  sample  Read- 
ing.  Alcor  L.  Mizaro,  Bri dge port,  Conn. 
ftlectr.c    Motors 

MAKE  YOUR  BOY  HAPPY  with  one 

of  our  big,  handsome,  dollar  motors.  Run  on 

one  cell  battery.    Very  simple.     Instructive. 

Parsell  &   Weed,    131   W.   31st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Teachers'    Ag*ixies 

TEACHERS- Good  positions  for  man 
with  thorough  teaching  experience  with  best 
schools  and  colleges.  Also  excellent  chances 
in  business  and  technical  work  at  $icoo- 
$5000.  Hapgoods,  305-307  Broadway,  N.Y 
For  the  Deaf 

DEAF  or  hard  of  hearing  persons  find 
lip  reading  simple,  easy,  practical  ;  oral  or 
mail ;  terms  easy.  L.  D.  Lipmann,  P.  O. 
Drawer  2618,  Boston. 

New  Mexico 

Faywood  Hot  Springs  and  large  Modern 
Hotel,  Faywood,  New  Mex.  Climate  sum- 
mer-like and  perfect.  Water  1420  for  Stom- 
ach, Rheumatism,  Diabetes,  Inflammation, 
Bleeding  and  all  Kidney  and  Bladder 
troubles.  Ouick  satisfactory  results.  No 
Consumptives. 


TIPS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

When  to  make  them ;  to  whom  they  should  be  made,  and 
the  amounts  expected  from  the  time  the  traveler  boards  the 
steamship  in  New  York,  until  he  arrives  home  again,  are 
fully  and  carefully  treated  in  the  new  book  of  helps  for 
European  trav^hrs,  entitled  "  The  Traveler's  Handbook," 
by  Joseph'nf  Tczier.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net.  Funk  & 
(Vagnalls  J'.rrpuny,  Publishers,  New  York. 


WHEN    YOU   GET 

"BEFORE  AH  v""  Avi11  get  a  book  of  minute  and 
mini  r  h  «•  ■•»»  exceptional  value.  It  indicates 
HUUI  LNlt  new  and  original  ways  for  speaking 
to  an  audience  with  gran-,  force,  and  dignity,  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  the  will  in  creative  rather  than  imi- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  152 pages.  7".  cents. 
Funk  ^  WagnallB  Company,  iNew  York  and  Loudon. 
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CHINESE   FAMINE    ItEMEF. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  famine  sufferers  in  China  may  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


WAR-CLOUD,  OR  BOGY? 

THE  President  holds  a  private  conference  with  the  California 
.Senators  and  Representatives;  Mayor  Schmitz  and  the  en- 
tire San  Francisco  School  .Board  hasten  to  Washington  ;  and  the 
Washington  correspondents  are  straightway  flooding  the  papers 
with  rumors  of  war  impending  between  this  country  and  Japan. 
A  dispatch  from  the  capital  to  the  New  York  World  asserts  that 
"one  paramount  concession  to  Japan  is  essential  to  restore  the 
semblance  of  friendship;  the  educational  authorities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco must  restore  Japanese  children  to  the  same  privileges  of 
public-school  attendance  they  enjoyed  before  the  earthquake." 
"The  utmost  exertions  of  trained  diplomacy  will  be  necessary  to 
avert  open  hostilities,  precipitated  by  Japan,"  adds  the  same  dis- 
patch, to  which  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  replies  :  "  Does  any- 
body believe  this?  Does  The  World  believe  it?"  Senator  Per- 
kins, of  California,  however,  believes  that  the  conflict  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  time,  not  as  an  outcome  of  the  school 
difficulty,  but  because  of  clashing  commercial  and  territorial  in- 
terests between  "two  irreconcilable  races."  Capt.  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson,  as  reported  in  a  newspaper  interview,  not  only 
thinks  that  a  war  is  surely  coming,  but  even  asserts  that  he  has 
personally  seen  an  ultimatum  sent  to  Washington  by  the  Japanese 
Government  directing  us  to  admit  the  Japanese  children  into  the 
public  schools  "or  take  the  consequences."  "  If  the  war  were  to 
come  to-morrow,"  says  Captain  Hobson,  "Japan  could  whip  us  in 
the  Pacific  with  ease."  As  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  he 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  President  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  avert  the  threatened  rupture, 
because  he  knows  we  are  helpless  and  that  Japan  can  take  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii  to-morrow  if  she  decides  to  do  so. 

"Japan  now  has  an  army  of  soldiers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
They  made  the  invasion  quietly  as  coolies,  and  now  we  know 
that  they  are  soldiers  organized  into  companies,  regiments,  and 
brigades. 

"  We  realize  now  when  it  is  too  late  that  we  are  helpless  and 
must  back  water.  Our  ships  in  the  Pacific  could  not  cope  with 
the  Japanese  navy  and  if  we  attempted  to  strengthen  our  fleet  in 
the  Far  East  Japan  would  strike  instantly." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  quotes 
the  President  to  the  effect  that  "  California  can  bring  on  war  with 
Japan  if  she  wants  to  do  so."     The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Not  now,  or  in  the  immediate  future,  because  Japan  is  not 
now  in  condition  to  fight,  and  knows  it.  Hut  a  continuation  of 
California's  course  will  bring  about  such  a  careful  preparation  for 
war  on  the  part  of  Japan  as  took  place  before  the  struggle  with 
Russia.      It  will  lead   the  Japanese   to   think   that   war  with    the 


I'nited  States  is  inevitable,  and,  once  they  get  that  notion  settled 
in  their  heads,  they  will  not  deviate  from  preparation  for  war. 
Then,  when  they  are  ready,  they  will  go  at  it.  and  if  we  are  not 

ready,  too,  so  much  the  worse  for  us 

"The  Japanese  insist  that  their  children  resident  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  educational  facilities  that  the  children 
of  the  subjects  of  'the  most-favored  nation  "  enjoy.  The  plain 
meaning  of  that  is  that  they  want  their  children  to  have  the  iden- 
tical privileges  that  English  and  German  and  French  and  other 
white  children  have,altho  of  alien  parentage.  They  say  that  onlv 
negroes  and  Chinese  are  herded  in  separate  schools,  and  they  re- 
fuse to  be  classed  with  either.  Rather  than  be  so  classed  thev 
will  go  to  war." 

Says  the  New  York  World: 

"If  somebody  has  to  fight  Japan,  why  not  let  California  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war?  That  State  alone  started  the  troub- 
le over  the  school  question.  That  State  alone  defied  the  Presi- 
dent to  interfere.  Was  it  not  going  to  secede  or  do  something 
equally  rash  ?  Did  not  a  popular  orator  at  the  reception  to  .Mayor 
Schmitz  stalk  on  to  the  platform  and  declare  that  California  and 
the  other  States  west  of  the  Rockies  could' whip  Japan  into  a 
jelly'?     Why  drag  in  the  other  States  east  of  the  Rockies?  .  .  . 

"Put  with  the  California  Senators  and  Representatives  held  as 
hostages  at  the  White  House,  and  President  Roosevelt  leading  in 
person  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States  against  their  beloved 
State,  while  Japanese  fleets  harry  its  coasts,  it  should  not  take 
grim-visaged  war  long  to  smooth  its  wrinkled  front.  The  rest  of 
the  country  is  too  busy  with  its  daily  affairs  to  care  for  any  un- 
due disturbance  over  a  petty  race  issue  in  California.  If  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  finding  desk-room  in  the  San  Francisco  schools 
for  a  few  dozen  Japanese  youngsters,  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  by  spending  a  few  thousand  mil- 
lions, ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  it.  with  or  without  California's 
consent." 

The  Tribune  regards  the  present  war-talk  as  "  injudicious  and 
ill-founded,"  but  it  adds  : 

"There  is,  however,  something  more  pertinent  and  urgent  than 
discussions  of  possible  war.  namely,  that  judicious  preparation 
which  is  at  once  the  surest  warrant  of  success  in  war,  if  war 
should  come,  and  the  most  efficient  guaranty  of  continued  peace. 
The  world  has  recently  seen  an  appalling  example  of  unprepared- 
ness  and  its  disastrous  results,  which  no  sane  nation  could  wish 
to  have  repeated  in  its  own  case.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  her  knowledge  of  Russia's  unreadiness  for  the  war  which 
she  was  herself  provoking  which  stiffened  Japanese  diplomacy 
and  emboldened  the  island  empire  to  accept  the  virtual  challenge 
which  was  presented  to  her  by  her  colossal  neighbor.  So.  if  this 
country  were  unhappily  to  be  drawn  or  driven  into  an  acrimonious 
controversy  with  Japan,  we  should  be  sorely  handicaped  and 
Japan  would  be  correspondingly  strengthened  by  the  notorious 
fact  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  Pacific-Coast  and  insular  defenses- 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  no  matter  how  much  we  suffered 
at  first  we  should  win  in  the  end  and  exact  indemnity  for  all  our 
losses.  But  how  much  better  to  be  prepared  at  the  outset,  so  that 
we  should  not  lose  at  all  !  " 

A  Tokyo  dispatch  quotes  Baron  Kaneko,  of  the  Japanese 
House  of  Peers,  as  saying  that  if  the  school  difficulty  had  arisen 
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MERELY    HIS   GENIAL   SMILE. 

"Japan  is  going  to    send  a  squadron  to  visit  San  Francisco  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  ports."— News  item. 

-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States  "the  crisis  would  have  oc- 
curred, and  loud  defiance  have  been  uttered  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Empire,"  but  that  "owing  to  the  strength  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  President  Roosevelt  and  the  typical  American 
sentiment  generally."  the  affair,  "  disagreeable  and  regrettable  as 
it  is,  has  served  the  unique  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  world 
how  deep-rooted  is  the  friendship  between  Japan  and  America." 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  American  press  seems  to  be 
that,  whatever  their  source,  these, sudden  war-rumors  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  a  "scare." 


CHILDREN'S   RIGHTS    AND   STATES'  RIGHTS. 

CONGRESS  and  press  alike  are  exercised  over  Senator  Bev- 
eridge's  efforts  to  put  a  Federal  check,  through  the  medium 
of  interstate-commerce  regulation,  on  the  industrial  employment 
of  young  children.  From  both  sources  come  admissions  as  to  the 
crying  need  of  reform  in  many  States,  especially  in  the  South ; 
but  frequently  mingled  with  these  admissions  are  words  of  mis- 
giving as  to  the  form  of  remedy  proposed.  Senator  Beveridge's 
bill  aims  to  prohibit  the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  ' 
"the  products  of  any  factory  or  mine  in  which  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work."  An- 
other bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional, and  physical  condition  of  women  and  child  workers  in  the 
United  States,  has  already  received  the  President's  signature.  In 
urging  his  measure  Senator  Beveridge  asserts  that  there  are  in 
this  country  nearly  2,000,000  bread-winners  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  that  many  of  these  are  required  to  labor  ten,  twelve,  or 
even  more  hours  a  day.     To  quote  him  further: 

"These  children,  reaching  what  ought  to  be  manhood  and 
womanhood,  become  the  parents  of  offspring  inheriting  their  de- 
generacy, and  these  children  in  turn  grow  up  to  produce  other 
children  still  more  degenerate 

"The  States,  acting  separately,  are  not  competent  to  stop  the 
evil.  First,  because  if  one  State  passes  a  good  law  and  other 
States  do  not,  the  manufacturers  in  the  good  State  are  at  a  busi- 
ness disadvantage  with  the  manufactures  of  the  bad  State;  for 
the  latter  can  employ  cheap  child  labor  and  the  former  can  not. 
The  manufacturers  in  the  good  State  suffer  because  of  the  very 
righteousness  of  that  State's  laws;    and  the  manufacturers  of  a 


bad  State  profit  by  the  very  wickedness  of  that  State's  laws      And 
American  business  men  should  have  equal  opportunities. 

"  If  one  State  enacts  and  enforces  good  laws,  and  other  States 
do  not,  the  making  of  good  citizens  in  the  former  State  is  neutral- 
ized by  the  making  of  bad  citizens  in  the  latter  State.  For  these 
latter  are  citizens  not  only  of  that  State  which  permits  their  ruin, 
but  also  citizens  of  the  nation.  If  New  York  produces  annually 
a  hundred  thousand  degenerates,  they  are  not  citizens  of  New 
York  exclusively,  but  of  the  republic  also.  They  vote  not  only  at 
State  elections,  but  at  national  elections.  Also,  they  travel  into 
other  States,  and  there  become  the  parents  of  bad  citizens." 

This  bill  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  cause  of  child-labor  reform,  a  body  represented 
by  such  public-spirited  men  and  women  as  Felix  Adler,  Jane 
Addams,  Samuel  Lindsay,  and  Florence  Kelley.  The  charge 
most  widely  heard  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure  is  that  it 
constitutes  aFederal  usurpation  of  States'  rights.  "  How  strange," 
comments  Senator  Beveridge,  "  that  the  Constitution  is  always 
invoked  to  prevent  every  reform  helpful  to  humanity  and  hurtful 
to  the  great  financial  interests."  Dr.  Adler,  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reminds  us,  is  "one  of  those  who  by  temperament, 
by  prejudice,  and  by  predilection  cling  to  local  self-government 
and  dread  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  power."  Nevertheless, 
as  The  Post  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  After  only  three  years  of  leadership  in  the  effort  to  bring  the 
individual  States  to  a  realization  of  the  horrors  and  lasting  evils 
of  child  labor,  he  and  his  associates  turn  to  Washington  for  aid. 
There  lies  a  short-cut  to  some  of  the  reforms  desired.  Hence 
their  approval  of  the  Beveridge  measure." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy 
has  withdrawn  from  the  association  because  of  its  indorsement  of 
the  Beveridge  bill,  giving  his  reasons  at  length  in  the  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser.  He  maintains  that  Federal  legislation  would 
paralyze  State  action  and  deaden  local  public  opinion.  Among 
the  papers  that  support  the  bill  are  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  the  Utica  Press,  the  Scranton  Tribune,  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  the  Washington  Times,  and  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald.  Says  the  Chicago  paper  :  "  The  day  that 
marks  the  passage  of  a  Federal  child-labor  law  will  mark  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  forward  in  civilization  and  progress,  and  in 
enlightened  self-protection  as  well,  that  this  country  has  ever 
taken."     Mr.   Hearst's  New  York   papers,  altho  Democratic  in 


A    DWARFING    PROCESS. 

If  the  nation  allow  the  child  to  enter,  it  must  expect  him  to  come 
out  "  the  small  end  of  the  horn." 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Wmn&wpoW?,  Journal. 
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FORLORN    HOI'E. 


Client  (in  whisper) — "  Is  that  the  largest  size  you've  got  ?  " 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


A    SNOWSTORM    FOR    JOHN    I). 

—  Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  Neus. 


LO,   THE    POOR   TRUST. 


politics,  disregard  the  States'-rights  plea  and  vigorously  urge  the 
measure.     Says  The  American,  in  part: 

"  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Beveridge  Child-labor  Bill 
should  be  made  a  law.  One  is  that  many  of  the  States  have 
proved  unwilling  and  others  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
A  national  law,  with  aroused  public  sentiment  behind  it,  could  be 
enforced. 

"Another  powerful  factor  working  for  this  bill  comes  from  a 
section  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  viz.,  those  in  States 
where  stringent  child-labor  laws  are  already  enacted.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  that  these  should  be  required  to  compete  with  manu- 
facturers in  other  States  where  there  is  no  such  child-labor  legis- 
lation, They  are  therefore  vigorously  advocating  the  Beveridge 
bill 

"  Not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  but  in  behalf  of  com- 
mon business  sense  and  ordinary  decency  and  humanity,  the  Bev- 
eridge bill  should  become  a  law." 

The  Evening  Journal  draws  the  following  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion Mr.  Beveridge  seeks  to  reform  : 

"  In  the  South,  children  of  small  size  are  driven  to  the  mills 
almost  in  the  dark,  and  they  come  home  in  the  dark.  That  is  not 
child  labor— that  is  murder. 

"  Every  man  knows  that  this  crime  against  children  goes  on  in 
spite  of  the  deep  resentment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
the    South.     The    crime   exists   because    the    capital    that 

WANTS   THE  CHILD  LABOR   HAS  MORE   POWER   THAN  THE   HUMAN 
BEINGS   THAT   PROTEST   AGAINST   IT." 

Among  the  papers  opposed  to  the  bill  are  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Atlanta  News,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  New  York  Times.  The  Times  finds  three  "grave 
objections"  to  the  bill.  These  are  :  (i)  The  measure,  if  enacted, 
will  cure  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil  at  which  it  is  aimed,  since 
"  probably  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  children  below  the  age 
of  fourteen  performing  manual  labor  in  the  United  States  make 
any  contribution  whatever  to  interstate  commerce."  (2)  "The  bill 
is  a  direct  encouragement  of  helpless  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
State  governments."  (3)  It  "immensely  extends  the  sweep  of 
Federal  control  over  State  affairs"  and  "  introduces  a  principle 
and  an  instrument  of  centralization."  'The  Journal oj  Commerce 
thinks  that  the  child-labor  agitation  that  is  now  going  on  "runs 
to  extremes."     We  read  further: 


"  Apart  from  the  question  of  constitutional  authority,  which  is  a 
serious  one,  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  the  people  as  well  as  upon  the  rights  of  States. 

"Whether  the  systematic  labor  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances.  No  doubt  it  should  be  subject  to  reasonable  re- 
striction where  conditions  call  for  it.  but  to  forbid  it  altogether 
would  work  much  wrong.  The  census  bulletin  on  the  subject 
shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  this  age  employed 
in 'gainful  occupations '  work  on  farms  or  in  families.  Only  a 
very  small  proportion  work  in  factories,  shops,  or  mines.  There 
would  be  no  justice  in  denying  to  families  in  industrial  communi- 
ties the  aid  of  children  toward  their  own  support  that  is  allowed 
on  farms  and  in  domestic  service. 

"  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  hours,  of  sanitary  conditions,  and  of 
opportunties  for  schooling.  No  doubt  restrictions  in  this  regard 
are  desirable.  Children  should  certainly  not  be  overworked  or 
employed  in  conditions  unfavorable  to  healthy  growth,  and  they 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  common-school  education.  All 
this  may  properly  enough  be  regulated  by  law,  but  it  can  not  be 
regulated  by  national  law." 


OFFICIAL  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  STANDARD  OIL. 

WITH  nearly  a  thousand  indictments  against  it  in  various 
cities — among  which  Findlay,  Ohio,  takes  the  lead  with 
939— and  a  civil  suit  in  St.  Louis  for  its  dissolution,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  would  seem  to  be  already  sorely  beset.  Yet  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  activities  have  been  so 
much  in  evidence  of  late,  chooses  this  moment  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress the  most  scathing  arraignment  of  the  Standard's  methods 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  public  document.  A  year  ago  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  authorized  to  investigate 
the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  Standard  Oil.  Altlio  its 
report,  now  published,  contains  only  one  new  charge,  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  press  as  of  great  importance  since  it  is  an  official 
presentation  and  summing-up  of  evidence  taken  under  oath.  It 
exhibits  the  Goliath  among  corporations  as  "a  bully  and  sneak." 
says  the  Chicago  Record- Herald.  The  Commission  assured  Con- 
gress that  "  the  ruin  of  its  competitors  has  been  a  distinct  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company":  that  "  possession  of 
the  pipe-lines  enables  it  absolutely  to  control  the  price  of  crude 
petroleum  and  the  price  which  its  competitors  shall  pay":  that 
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"  the  railroads'  right  of  way  has  generally  stood  as  a  Chinese  wall 
against  all  attempts  to  extend  pipe-lines"  by  the  Standard's  rivals; 
that  information  about  the  shipments  of  rivals  "  is  systematically 
obtained  from  railroad  employees"  ;  that  the  Standard  "has  sold 
different  grades  of  oil  at  different  prices  from  the  same  barrels  "  ; 
that  it  "  has  paid  employees  of  independent  oil  companies  for  in- 
formation," and  "  has  tampered  with  the  oil  inspectors  of  different 
States"  ;  and  that  "  it  buys  advertising  space  in  many  newspapers, 
which  it  fills,  not  with  advertisements,  but  with  reading-matter 
prepared  by  agents  kept  for  that  purpose."  The  charge  last  cited 
is  the  only  one  that  claims  novelty.  Another  interesting  state- 
ment, however,  has  it  that  the  railroads,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  themselves,  buy  lubricating  oil  from  the  monopoly, 
while  "oils  of  the  same  grade  could  be  bought  in  the  market  for 
about  half  the  price." 

This  report,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail," 'is  not  a 
dull  rehash  of  rumor,"  but  an  official  indictment  of  an  American 
industrial  enterprise  "for  practically  every  crime  against  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  at  large  except  murder,  assault,  and  mayhem." 
Yet  the  Commission  offers  little  in  the  way  of  remedy,  beyond 
suggesting  that  the  Government  may  find  it  necessary  to  fix  rates 
and  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  oil,  and  to  dissociate  the 
business  of  transportation  from  that  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion.. "  In  fact,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  a  reading  of  the  re- 
port leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression  that  the  Commission  has 
found  the  subject  a  little  too  large  for  its  suggestive  and  correct- 
ive resources."  The  Newark  News,  however,  thinks  that  the 
remedy  "may  safely  be  left  to  the  people  themselves,  who  may  be 
trusted  to  deal  justly  with  a  monopoly  so  inimical  not  only  to  their 
rights  but  to  the  very  genius  of  American  institutions."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  examines  the  two  lines  of  defense 
often  advanced  for  this  particular  monopoly.     We  read  : 

"  One  has  been  the  denial  that  it  built  up  its  power  over  the  in- 
dustry of  producing,  refining,  distributing,  and  marketing  mineral 
oil  and  its  products  by  unlawful  or  wrongful  means,  and  the  other 
that,  regardless  of  its  method  of  obtaining  results,  these  were 
beneficial  to  the  consuming  public  in  improving  the  quality  and 
cheapening  the  cost  of  illuminating  oil.  The  first  has  been  utterly 
demolished  by  the  exposure  of  the  infamous  proceedings  by  which 
the  power  of  the  monopoly  was  attained  and  has  been  continued 
until  now 

"But  the  plea  remains  that  these  evil  methods  have  served  a 
good  end,  economically  and  commercially.  They  would  by  no 
means  be  justified  if  this  were  true.  The  assumed  economic 
benefit  would  be  no  compensation  for  the  wrongs  done  to  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  the  ruin  of  their  business  and  the  wreck  of 


the  lives  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  business  standards  in- 
volved in  success  by  infamous  means.  It  would  compensate  in  no 
degree  for  the  harm  done  to  the  public  weal  by  extinguishing  com- 
petition and  establishing  monopoly,  which  is  forever  opposed  to 
sound  public  policy  and  the  general  good.  But  have  there  been 
any  such  beneficial  results  which  could  not  have  been  attained  by 
adhering  to  honorable  methods  and  just  principles  ? 

"  If  there  had  been  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  with  the  forces  of 
competition  in  full  play,  capital,  ability,  skill,  and  inventiveness 
would  have  done  their  work,  and  methods  of  production  from  oil- 
wells,  of  transportation,  of  refining,  of  availing  of  by-products,  of 
lowering  cost  and  price  would  have  been  improved  and  perfected 
as  speedily  and  in  as  full  measure  and  with  much  more  beneficent 
results.  Organization  and  ability  thus  unhampered  would  have 
had  sufficient  incentive  and  would  have  proved  equal  to  their  op- 
portunities  

"  It  may  have  been  necessary  to  go  through  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience in  the  material  development  of  the  past  generation  in  order 
to  clear  our  ethical  ideas  and  establish  civilized  standards  in  busi- 
ness. But  if  offenses  of  this  kind  must  come,  wo  unto  those  by 
whom  they  tome.  They  can  not  clear  themselves  by  any  pre- 
tense that  good  has  come  from  the  evil  they  have  done.  Greater 
good  will  henceforth  come  from  observance  of  principles  of  jus- 
tice, honesty,  and  equity  in  dealings  among  men." 

A  qualified  good  word  for  the  Standard  is  spoken  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  thinks  that  the  arraignment  "does  not  give 
due  prominence  to  what  might  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  the 
company."     We  read  : 

"  For  instance,  the  Standard  has  given  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  value  of  the  organization  of  industry  on  a  large  scale  so  as  to 
lower  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumers.  The  report  con- 
tends, indeed,  that  there  is  little  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  its  economies.  That  they  are  the  result  in  large  part  of 
unfair  competitive  methods  and  various  schemes  for  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  trade  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  surely  some  allowance 
must  be  given  for  the  fine  organization  with  which  the  Rockefeller 
name  is  associated.  Then  the  report  gives  no  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  an  overcapitalized  con- 
cern. In  this  respect  it  stands  conspicuous  among  corporations. 
It  is  guilty,  indeed,  of  consistent  and  persistent  and  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  principles  of  publicity  in  its  dealings  with  the  public 
and  the  investor,  but  it  has  certainly  inspired  admiration  for  the 
strength  and  genius  of  its  management 

"The  problem  reduces  itself  into  this:  Retain  all  the  economic 
advantages  of  combination  by  which  wastes  are  prevented  and 
competition  fairly  regulated,  but  sternly  and  rigorously  prevent 
the  abuses  and  tyranny  of  monopoly  power." 

Says  the  New  York  World,  in  ironical  vein: 

"  It  is  time  for  No.  26  Broadway  to  file  another  protest  against 
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such  disregard  of  States'  rights  and  to  demand  a  return  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  fathers.  The  evil  of  centralization  becomes  intol- 
erable when  the  Federal  authority  exposes  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  associates  as  common  swindlers.  Chancellor  Day  would  be 
justified  in  seceding  from  the  Union." 

Says  the  Kansas  City  Star:  "  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how 
long  Standard  Oil  can  defy  the  Government,  the  laws,  and  the 
people  in  the  light  of  reports  such  as  this  one  and  the  scores  of 
civil  and  criminal  prosecutions  which  have  been  instituted 
against  it." 

DRASTIC    POSTAL   REFORMS. 

CONGRESS  during  last  session  directed  a  joint  committee, 
known  as  the  Postal  Commission,  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  our  annual  post-office  deficit — a  matter  of  some  $10,000,000. 
The    Commission's   re- 


but no  joint  commission  is  needed  to  determ.iu  what  the  big 
abuses  are  that  run  up  into  money  fast  nor  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 
"  If  Congress  will  compel  the  railroads  to  carry  mail  matter  as 
cheaply  as  they  do  express  matter — considering  the  volume  of 
business  they  ought  to  carry  it  cheaper — and  will  restrict  its  own 
franking  privilege  that  loads  up  the  mails  with  great  quantities  of 
almost  worthless  stuff  carried  free  of  charge,  the  minor  abuses  will 
be  easily  adjusted." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  while  maintaining  that  some  of  the 
proposed  innovations  would  constitute  "  a  distinct  invasion  of  the 
field  of  private  rights,"  thinks  that  many  of  the  recommendations 
have  merit.  The  Evening  Post  hails  the  report  as  "  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  document  relating  to  the  postal  service  that 
has  appeared  in  many  years."  Referring  to  the  provisions  which 
would  deny  second-class  rates  to  publications  carrying  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  advertising,  and  to  those  which  send  sample  copies 

in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 


SENATOR  PENROSE,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.     REPRESENTATIVE  OVERSTREET,  OF  INDIANA. 

The  changes  in  second-class  mail  rates  proposed  by  the  Commission  will  be  fought  by  the 
Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of  America,  on  the  ground  that  their  effect  would  be  to 
ruin   many  good  magazines  and  to  handicap  the  circulation  of  all. 

TWO    LEADING  MEMBERS  OF  THE    POSTAL  COMMISSION. 


port  is  now  before  the 
House,  and  its  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to 
second-class  matter  are 
causing  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  to  "sit 
up  and  take  notice." 
The  low  rate  on  second- 
class  matter,  say  the 
commissioners,  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  depart- 
ment's books  to  bal- 
ance, and  they  therefore 
suggest  not  only  an  in- 
crease in  second-class 
rates,  but  also  new  and 
stricter  standards  of 
classification.  Thus  the 
existing  statute  which 
says  that  a  periodical 
may  be  composed  in 
part  of  advertisements 
is  amended  to  the  effect 
that  advertisements 
shall  not  constitute 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

of  the  superficial  area  of  any  issue  of  the  publication;  and  there 
is  a  provision  to  exclude  entirely  from  second-class  mailing  privi- 
leges all  periodicals  which  consist  wholly  or  substantially  of  fic- 
tion, as  well  as  those  published  primarily  for  advertising  purposes. 
It  is  further  provided  that  "an  issue  of  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  may  be  composed  of  parts  or  sections,  but  all  such  parts 
or  sections  shall  be  made  of  the  same  size,  form,  and  weight  of 
paper,  and  when  taken  together  shall  form  one  complete  and  identi- 
fied whole."  Another  recommendation  is  for  the  appointment 
of  two  commissions,  one  of  a  transient  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  filling  in  the  details  of  the  investigations  made 
by  the  present  body,  but  the  other  permanent,  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  of  Postal  Appeals,  its  duty  being  to  hear  the  appeals 
of  publishers  and  others  respecting  postal  rates.  The  commis- 
sioners also  urge  a  cut  of  about  $3,500,000  in  the  sums  paid  an- 
nually to  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails. 

Some  of  these  recommendations,  says  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
[fnion,&re  in  effect  "unjust  and  oppressive";  but  the  Detroit 
Journal  goes  further,  and  characterizes  them  as  "  puerile  and 
worthless."     "n  the  latter  paper  we  read  : 

"Probably  there  have  been  grown  men  on  other  governmental 
commissions  who  have  descended  just  as  far  toward  absolute  silli- 
ness, but  no  recent  instances  are  recalled.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  minor  abuses  in  connection  with  the  Post-office  Department, 


of  their  paid  circulation, 
The  Post  says : 

"That  this  will  catch, 
•put  out  of  business' 
perhaps,  the  particular 
publications  about 
which  the  department 
is  most  concerned,  may 
be  conceded.  That  it 
would  also  be  a  serious 
blow  to  dozens  and  hun- 
dreds of  magazines  and 
newspapers  which  are 
in  every  sense  in  the 
world  legitimate  and 
praiseworthy,  is.  how- 
ever, equally  true. 
There  are  extremely 
few,  if  any,  successful 
publications  which  do 
not  occasionally  or  ha- 
bitually exceed  the  50- 
per-cent.  limit.  There 
may  be  said  to  be  no 
newly  established  peri- 
odicals which  do  not 
send  out  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  free  copies. 
No  one  in  his  senses  de- 
nies that  the  second- 
class  privilege  has  been 
abused.  The  periodicals  of  largest  circulation  in  this  country 
are  not  among  those  seen  on  the  news-stands.  Their  very  names 
are  unfamiliar  to  the  buyer  of  high-grade  magazines.  Several  of 
them  send  out  more  than  a  million  copies  of  every  issue,  with 
subscription  rates  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  year,  and  the  number 
of  copies  to  the  pound  makes  their  mailing  rate  the  lowest.  Even 
the  name  under  which  they  are  classed,  'mail-order  journals.'  indi- 
cates their  primary  purpose.  The  energetic  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  have  eliminated  the  'house  organs."  'serial  libraries.' 
and  the  like,  have  not  availed  against  other  classes  like  this  which 

it  wishes  to  be  rid  of 

"  If  the  objectionable  publications  possest  some  definite  quality 
or  characteristic  which  the  worthy  ones  do  not,  all  would  be  plain 
sailing.  The  trouble  is  that,  unable  to  find  such  a  distinguishing 
mark,  the  proposed  bill  has  simply  hit  upon  a  point  which  is  com- 
mon to  most  publications.  It  is  as  if  some  lawgiver,  noticing  that 
a  great  many  malefactors  had  large  feet,  ordered  the  deportation 
of  every  man  wearing  a  shoe  larger  than  number  ten." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  suggest  other  and  better  wa 
eliminating  the  deficit  as  follows  : 

"  Most  of  the  discussions  regarding  second-class  matter  proceed 
on  the  supposition  that  the  cent-a-pound  rate  is  in  some  sense  a 
gratuity,  and  that  it  has  a  considerable  part  in  causing  the  annual 
postal  deficit.  Even  if  it  were  a  source  of  immediate  loss  to  the 
Government,  the  dissemination  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
would  be  very  far  from   the  worst  public  object  on  which   Uncle 
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Sam  spends  his  money.  But  it  is  anything  but  an  established  fact 
that  the  second-class  rate  loses  money  for  the  Post-office.  So  far 
as  daily  newspapers  are  concerned,  it  almost  certainly  does  not. 
The  publisher  delivers  his  papers  ready  sorted  at  the  mail-car; 
the  newsdealer  takes  them  away  at  their  destination.  The  daily- 
newspaper  business  is  nearly  all  for  short-distance  hauls,  and  the 
express  companies,  in  the  cases  where  they  are  able  to  compete 
in  point  of  time,  make  an  even  lower  rate  for  similar  service.  In 
some  instances  the  railroad  companies  themselves  carry  news- 
papers at  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound.  If  the  Government 
secured  as  favorable  terms  as  the  express  companies  from  the 
railroads,  the  postal  showing  would  be  considerably  better,  even 
on  its  face.  As  for  the  advertising  pages,  on  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  make  an  extra  charge,  stimulate  no  one  knows  how 
many  tons  of  first-class  mail  on  which  the  Post-office  counts  on 

receiving  84  cents  per  pound 

"  There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  present  situation.  A  sensible 
system  of  bookkeeping  would  eliminate  the  deficit  overnight. 
The  Treasury  prints  the  stamps  for  the  Post-office,  and  the  Post- 
office  has  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  the  Post-office  carries  the  whole 
printed  output  of  the  Treasury  and  all  the  other  departments  for 
nothing.  Under  these  conditions,  if  it  does  not  show  a  favorable 
balance-sheet,  officials  are  ready  to  slash  at  everything  that  seems 
to  add  to  its  expenses — except,  of  course,  rural  free  delivery,  the 
franking  privilege,  and  the  mileage  paid  to  the  railroads." 

It  is  much  more  than  likely  that  the  whole  matter  will  go  over 
to  the  next  Congress,  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  £/m'on,vth\ch 
adds:  "This  is  not  altogether  unfortunate,  for  grave  as  are  the 
abuses  which  the  Commission  seeks  to  end,  and  desirable  the  re- 
forms which  it  desires  to  introduce,  the  matter  is  too  broad  and 
far-reaching,  affecting  every  citizen,  to  be  disposed  of  without 
thorough  discussion." 


OUR    PRACTICAL   INTEREST   IN    CHINA'S 

FAMINE. 

TO  the  appeals  of  the  missionaries  and  humanitarians  generally 
for  relief  for  the  Chinese  famine-sufferers  is  now  added 
what  is  perhaps  an  even  more  compelling  appeal,  that  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  In  our  issue  of  January  12  the  destitution  in  the 
immense  famine  districts  was  reviewed,  and  mention  was  made  of 
President  Roosevelt's  request  for  American  contributions  for 
the  relief  fund,  and  of  the  work  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Society  in  forwarding  and  applying  such  contributions.  Now  the 
apa'thy  of  this  country  has  been  stirred  by  a  report  from  Mr. 
Rodgers,our  Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  which  considers  famine 
relief  in  the  light  of  a  business  and  diplomatic  necessity.  This 
paragraph  from  his  letter  to  the  State  Department  is  widely  quoted 
in  news  dispatches  and  commented  on  editorially  : 

"  My  deliberate  opinion  is  that  the  next  few  months  will  see  the 
development  of  dangerous  things  in  this  part  of  China,  and  that 
such  conditions  and  circumstances  will  have  a  great  effect  upon 
foreign  interests,  political  as  well  as  commercial.  As  to  the  latter 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  present-day  effect.  The  shrinkage  of 
trade  caused  by  the  uncertain  status  in  Manchuria,  the  surplus  of 
goods  which  still  remain  from  the  speculative  year  of  1905,  the 
famine  and  unrest  of  the  people,  all  render  the  situation  unstisfac- 
tory  both  to  foreigners  and  to  Chinese  merchants,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  settling  day,  China's  New  Year's,  which  luckily  falls 
late  this  year,  being  the  second  week  in  February,  is  watched  with 
no  small  degree  of  uneasiness." 

Consul  Haynes,  at  Nanking,  forwards  a  similar  report  from  his 
district,  and  declares  that  aid  from  us  now  in  this  crisis  will 
certainly  do  much  to  dispel  the  ill  feeling  aroused  by  our  past 
coolness  toward  China. 

se  official  letters,  accompanied  by  details  of  the  suffering, 
and  supplemented  by  even  more  urgent  letters  from  actual  relief 
workers,  have  succeeded  in  renewing  the  interest  of  our  press  in 
the  situation  there.  Remarking  upon  the  suggestions  of  our  con- 
suls, noted  above,  that  "a  generous  contribution  from  this  country 
would  have  a  g.reat  effect  in  changing  Chinese  feeling  and  in  stop- 


ping the  boycott  of  American  goods,"  the  Pittsburg  Post  adds: 
"  This,  of  course,  is  not  alone  a  good  reason  for  giving,  but  it  will 
be  a  satisfaction  if  after  heeding  the  calls  of  humanity  Americans 
should  be  afforded  proof  that  their  generosity  was  properly  appre- 
ciated." 

The  Newark  News  calls  attention  to  the  large  outlay  of  money 
which  this  country  has  been  put  to  in  its  relations  with  China,  and 
to  its  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  In  view  of  this 
past  and  present  interest,  it  is  strange,  it  says,  that  we  are  not 
more  responsive  to  the  appeal  for  relief  of  the  millions  of  China's 
people  whose  destitution  means  the  nullification  of  much  of  our 
effort.     To  quote : 

"The  good  people  here  have  been  generous  in  establishing 
schools  there  and  sending  missionaries  for  many  years.  Even 
Congress  is  interested  in  the  great  problem  of  extending  our  trade 
among  the  Chinese  and  there's  not  a  mother's  son  of  us  who  does 
not  rise  in  resentment  when  some  of  the  big  European  Powers 
threatens  to  take  just  another  little  slice  of  territory  from  the 
Celestials.  It  is  almost  possible  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  go  to 
war  rather  than  see  the 'administrative  entity  '  or  the 'territorial 
integrity  '  of  China  destroyed.  All  this,  barring  the  missionaries, 
is,  of  course,  entirely  selfish,  but  even  so,  it  would  seem  to  justify 
a  larger  expression  of  sympathy  for  those  starving  millions  than 
is  forthcoming.  A  man's  trade  isn't  worth  much  after  he  has 
starved  to  death  and  he  doesn't  care  a  farthing  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity, intellectual  growth,  or  even  spiritual  welfare  when  there's 
not  even  a  prospect  of  bread  with  which  to  appease  the  gnawing 
of  hunger." 


SENSITIVE    LEGISLATORS  AND  THE   PRESS. 

THE  present  attempts  of  various  State  legislatures  to  enact 
laws  which  are  aimed  at  the  restriction  of  the  press  naturally 
receive  but  little  support  or  sympathy  from  the  parties  aggrieved. 
The  bill  pending  in  the  Colorado  legislature  to  create  a  censor- 
ship of  cartoons,  and  the  Raines-Grady  rule  passed  by  the  New 
York  Senate,  to  permit  the  expulsion  from  the  floor  of  any  corre- 
spondent who  incurs  a  Senator's  displeasure,  are  alike  ridiculed 
and  denounced  by  the  press  of  the  respective  States  and  by  their 
sympathizers  throughout  the  country.  There  is  more  ridiculing 
than  denouncing,  however,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  fear 
felt  that  the  power  of  the  press  will  be  curtailed.  "The  search- 
light of  the  free  press  will  be  all  the  brighter,  now  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  has  so  fatuously  given  notice  that  it  wants  to 
work  in  the  dark,"  says  the  Boston  Herald,  discussing  the  situa- 
tion in  New  YorK.  And  many  papers  turn  back  a  few  pages  of 
our  national  history  and  read  there  the  story  of  earlier  attempts 
of  this  kind  which  ended  invariably  in  proving  their  own  futility. 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  for  instance,  recalls  that  in  1859  a 
correspondent  on  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  was  expelled  from 
the  Illinois  legislature  after  criticizing  a  Democratic'  Senator. 
"  Murat  Halstead  was  the  editor  of  that  paper  then,"  it  continues, 
"and  he  not  only  got  the  news  he  wanted,  but  he  had  more  fun 
than  usual  while  he  was  getting  it.  So  will  it  ever  be  till  legisla- 
tors stop  squealing  at  the  truth." 

The  experience  of  Pennsylvania  is  also  widely  cited.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Penny-packer  bill,  for  restricting  cartoon  freedom,  to 
achieve  anything  but  added  ridicule  for  its  sponsors  is  cited  as  a 
warning  to  the  Colorado  legislators  who  are  dallying  with  the 
same  dangerous  weapon. 

With  these  and  other  similar  examples  before  them,  the  New 
York  press  stand  up  bravely  under  the  new  rule  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  devote  much  attention  to  analysis  of  the  motives  be- 
hind those  who  supported  it.  "  Public  opinion  in  a  free  country 
demands  absolute  publicity  for  its  legislatures,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  "when  that  is  denied,  people  suspect 
those  who  refuse  it  of  having  something  to  conceal,  or  having 
been  hurt,  not  by  the  injustice,  but  by  the  justice  of  an  accusa- 
tion."    The  New  York  World  treats  as  a  joke  the  insinuation  that 
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the  reason  behind  the  rule  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senators 
to  prevent  newspaper  lobbying— to  remove  temptation  from  their 
fellow  statesmen  by  removing  any  correspondents  suspected  of 
being  agents  of  "  special  interests."  After  sarcastically  eulogizing 
the  virtue  of  Senators  Raines  and  Grady,  the  "pure-minded,  patri- 
otic statesmen  "  who  "  have  carried  their  hatred  of  lobbyists  al- 
most to  the  point  of  fanaticism,"  this  paper  concludes  : 

"  However  much  the  Raines-Grady  rule  may  be  misunderstood, 
we  know  at  least  that  the  two  Senators  were  not  acting  in  their 
own  defense.  Long  experience  has  made  them  proof  against  the 
wiles  of  the  most  insinuating  lobbyist.  Indeed,  we  should  hate  to 
be  the  unfortunate  individual  who  approached  either  of  them  with 
a  proposition  to  pass  a  measure  not  manifestly  in  the  public  inter- 
ests. But  there  are  weaker  Senators  who  must  be  guarded  from 
the  snare  of  the  tempter.  To  save  them  Raines  and  Grady  will 
■stand  like  a  stone  wall." 

Most  of  the  papers  openly  charge  that  the  present  rule  is  in- 
tended as  a  check  upon  exposures  of  corruption  in  the  Senate.  If 
so,  thinks  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  the  men  who  hope  for  this 
immunity  will  be  disappointed.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  grafters,  lobbyists,  crooks,  race- 
track gamblers,  and  protectors  of  vice  have  held  seats  in  the  leg- 
islature, and  that  legislation  has  been  bought  and  sold.  The 
newspapers  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  the  guilty  men  and 
have  driven  some  of  them  to  private  life.  .  .  .  Do  they  think  they 
can  bulldoze  anybody  or  hush  up  any  scandals,  or  prevent  the  dis- 
closures of  graft  and  moral  rottenness?  If  they  do,  they  are  ma- 
king the  greatest  mistakes  of  their  lives.  Tho  correspondents  be 
expelled  by  the  score,  the  truth  will  still  be  told.  Tho  Raines  and 
Grady  may  rant  and  roar,  the  rogues  still  shall  feel  the  lash  upon 
their  backs." 

Of  like  opinion  is  The  Wall  Street  News  (New  York),  which  ad- 
mits, however,  that  doubtless  some  Senators  have  suffered  un- 
justly at  the  hands  of  the  correspondents.  Yet  the  remedy  is  not 
to  expel  the  correspondents,  it  adds,  but  to  compel  "  the  owners  of 
newspapers  to  prove  their  statements  or  to  stop  printing  them." 
The  question  of  motive  behind  the  legislative  rule  is  no  question 
at  all  to  the  New  York  Journal.     In  vigorous  terms  it  declares  : 

"Reduced  to  plain  English,  it  means  that  the  Senate  of  New 
York  State,  representing  six  millions  of  people,  now  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  exclude  any  newspaper  man  who  catches  a  Sen- 
ator stealing  and  tells  about  it,  who  catches  a  Senator  taking  a 
bribe  and  tells  about  it,  or  who  otherwise  gives  a  truthful,  fair 
account  of  the  complexion  of  certain  New  York  State  Senators." 


A  SCORCHING   INDICTMENT  OF   OUR 
RAILROADS. 

'"T*HE  mismanagement  of  insurance  companies  has  been  a 
*•  mere  passing  trifle  when  compared  with  the  mismanage- 
ment of  American  railroad  interests,"  affirms  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  who  presents  in  the  pages 
of  his  own  magazine  a  scathing  portrayal  of  the  present  railroad 
crisis.  His  view  of  the  situation  gains  an  added  interest  from  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  developed  it  in  the  course  of  conversations 
with  President  Roosevelt,  with  whom  twice  a  month  he  discusses 
men  and  affairs  across  the  breakfast-table.  "  Unless  conditions 
notoriously  prevalent  just  now  should  soon  be  changed  for  the 
better,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  the  advocates  of  government  ownership 
of  railroads  "  will  point  to  the  complete  breaking  down  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  actual  business  of  transportation"  and  will  begin  to 
claim  that  the  Government  could  not  possibly  do  things  so  badly 
and  would  in  all  probability  do  them  better."  Further,  "they  will 
point  to  the  inability  of  the  great  railroad  managers  to  obtain  the 
money  they  need  to  make  absolutely  necessary  improvements, 
whereas  the  Government  could  obtain  almost  unlimited  capital  at 
naif  the  rate  of  interest  the  railroads  would  be  obliged  to  pay." 


The  failure  of  the  roads  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing domestic  commerce,  he  asserts,  "  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  system  has  been  used  for  making  a  set  of  individuals 
enormously  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  country's  prosperity." 
These  individuals  "have  juggled  with  securities,  have  played  the 
stock-market  up  and  down,  have  played  tricks  with  their  dividend 
policies,  have  so  falsified  their 
bookkeeping  as  to  conceal  sur- 
pluses, and  have  virtually  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  the  con- 
fiding stockholders  by  the  use 
they  have  made  of  the  proxies 
which  they  themselves  have  so- 
licited through  the  mails,  at  the 
stockholders'  expense."  They 
"  have  got  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  system,  have  bled 
it  unmercifully  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  the  result  is  that  it 
no  longer  serves  the  practical 
purposes  for  which  railroads 
exist."  He  points  to  the  con- 
gested terminals,  the  appeals  to 
the  public  for  more  capital,  the 
helplessness  of  the  small  inves- 
tor, and,  finally,  to  the  hideous 
list  of  accidents  due  to  "  sloven- 
ly management."     We  read : 

"The  bigger  element  of  rail- 
road men  — it  is  often  now  as- 
serted — instead  of  attending  to 
the  practical  business  for  which 
the  stockholders  are  supposed 
to  be  paying  them  their  salaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  Wall  Street 
and   in    the    large    New    York 

hotels,  building  up   their  private  fortunes  by  day,  and  pursuing 
their  pleasures  by  night. 

"  The  smaller  fry  of  railroad  officials  have  been  the  holders  of 
stocks  in  coal  companies,  grain-elevator  companies,  and  other 
enterprises  along  the  line,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  as  the  prevailing  rule  such  companies  and  enterprises  have 
been  favored  with  a  supply  of  freight-cars  and  other  facilities  for 
doing  business,  when  their  competitors  and  the  general  public 
have  been  denied.  When  things  like  this  have  been  alleged 
against  railroad  officials,  they  have  turned  their  eyes  to  heaven 
with  protestations  against  the  injustice  of  such  slanderous  accusa- 
tions. But  a  moderate  amount  of  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government  investigators  brings  these  things  to  light 

"  We  have  a  small  and  select  population  of  plutocrats  who  con- 
trol our  railroads  and  have  somehow  managed  to  put  into  their 
private  pockets  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  their  ability  to  skim  the  cream  off  the  country's  prosper- 
ity, while  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  our  railroad  system 
has  become  unfit  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  current  traffic,  with 
rotting  cross-ties,  light  rails,  wooden  trestles  instead  of  permanent 
bridges,  sharp  curves,  and  bad  grades  surviving  from  the  early 
period  of  railroad  engineering,  shabby  and  miserable  stations,  and 
a  general  incompetency  in  equipment  and  operation  that  has  fallen 
to  a  stage  of  hopelessness  and  despondency  where  it  has  ceased 
either  to  apologize  or  to  be  ashamed 

"It  is  high  time  now  for  the  railroad  managers  to  get  out  of 
Wall  Street,  and  to  operate  their  roads.  There  is  not  a  system  in 
the  country  at  the  present  moment  that  has  any  reason  to  be  espe- 
cially proud  of  its  achievements.  They  are  all  in  the  market  for 
enormous  sums  of  money  with  which  to  make  good  the  defects 
due  to  the  negligences,  the  wastes,  and  the  dubious  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  past.  Even  where  a  set  of  men  have  managed  by 
stratagem  and  spoliation  to  capture  control  of  a  railroad,  and  to 
own  actually  a  majority  of  its  shares  of  stock,  they  have  not  ac- 
quired any  right  to  manage  that  railroad  in  therown  private  inter- 
est. Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to  government  ownership  — 
and  those  objections  are  very  great  — it  would  be  better  than  the 


DR.  ALBERT  SHAW, 

Editor  of  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Roosevelt.  He  asserts  that 
the  mismanagement  of  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  a  mere  trifle  compaed 
with  the  present  mismanagement  of 
American  railroad  interests. 
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indefinite  continuance  of  an  irresponsible  and  uncontrolled  private 
management  in  the  interest  of  a  ring  of  plutocrats." 

Turning  to  the  appalling  topic  of  American  railroad  accidents 
Dr.  Shaw  says : 

"  The  demoralized  condition  of  the  railroad  service  of  the  coun- 
try is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  number  of  railroad  acci- 
dents, the  worst  of  which  are  so  appalling  that  they  can  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  newspapers,  while  the  lesser  ones  of  daily  occur- 
rence escape  public  notice.  It  has  been  asserted  by  high  railroad 
authority  that  it  has  become  habitual  to  disregard  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  block  system  which  many  roads  have  installed  for 
purposes  of  safety,  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed  some  of  the 
recent  disasters.  But  the  root  of  the  trouble  goes  much  deeper 
than  the  recklessness  of  engineers  or  the  mistakes  of  signal- 
men. 

"  It  lies  in  the  bad  management  that  overworks  the  train  crews, 
dispatchers,  and  men  on  duty  in  signal-towers;  that  makes  regu- 
larity in  train-running  the  extreme  exception;  and  that  has 
brought  American  railroading  into  the  position  of  being  the  most 
slovenly  of  all  our  great  business  organizations,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  the  most  precise,  methodical,  and  alert.  All  sorts  of  busi- 
ness undertakings  nowadays  have  a  tendency  to  become  elaborate, 
specialized,  and  highly  organized.  There  was  a  time  when  rail- 
road men  could  carry  an  air  of  mystery  and  treat  the  public  with 
a  certain  condescension,  as  meaning  well  but  not  capable  of  under- 
standing so  difficult  and  so  technical  a  business  as  operating  rail- 
roads.' But  that  period  is  past  and  gone  forever.  The  veil  of 
mystery  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  away,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
railroad  world  are  now  in  a  position  where  they  must  put  in  a 
decade  of  hard  work  in  trying  to  'make  good.'  Meanwhile,  there 
can  not  be  too  many  public  investigations,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  harm  to  the  traveling  public  or  the  shipping  public  from 
the  doctrine  that  railroads  exist  principally  for  the  convenience 
and  the  service  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
have  a  good  railroad  system  safely  and  well  operated." 


THE   GRIDIRON-CLUB    INCIDENT. 

THE  association  of  Washington  journalists  known  as  the  Grid- 
iron Club  holds  an  annual  banquet  at  which  the  greatest  in 
the  land  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  on  public  or  other  topics 
without  misgivings,  knowing  that  on  this  one  occasion  their  most 
startling  utterances  will  be  treated  as  absolutely  "  under  the  rose." 
In  spite  of  this  tradition,  however,  a  sensational  episode  which 
occured  at  the  last  dinner  has  found  its  way  into  print.  Among 
the  guests  were  President  Roosevelt,  Senator  Foraker,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  and  H.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  President,  when  called  upon  to  speak,  launched  into  a  de- 
fense of  his  .administration,  says  the  Washington  Post,  touching 
especially  on  the  Brownsville  affray  and  upon  the  need  of  restrain- 
ing corporations  in  their  reckless  course.  He  assured  the  trusts 
that  it  was  well  for  them  that  the  reforms  were  being  put  through 
by  the  forces  of  conservatism,  for  otherwise  the  mob  spirit  might 
be  crowned,  when  plutocracy  would  be  shown  no  mercy  or  consid- 
eration. He  is  alleged  to  have  referred  disdainfully  to  the  contro- 
versy in  the  Senate  on  the  Brownsville  case,  asserting  that  it  was 
an  academic  discussion,  and  that  the  Senators  actually  had  no 
concern  with  the  matter.  Thereupon  the  chairman  called  upen 
Senator  Foraker  to  answer  the  President.  Says  the  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post : 

"  If  the  President  was  serious,  Senator  Foraker  was  more  so. 
He  spoke  long  and  impressively.  He  said  the  President  would 
discover  that  the  Brownsville  discussion  was  not  purely  academic  ; 
that  it  had  a  significance  that  would  be  realized,  and  a  result  that 
would  be  recorded.  He  (the  Senator)  intended  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  ignoring  dictation  from  what- 
ever source.  He  had  always  exprest  such  opinion  and  would  al- 
ways continue  to  do  so. 

ot  only  all  coons,  but  all  persons,  look  alike  to  me,' said 
Senator  Foraker. 

'The  oath  of  a  United  States  Senator  is  as  sacred  as  the  oath 


of  the  President,  and  as  high  a  sense  of  duty  may  inspire  a  Sena- 
tor as  that  inspiring  the  occupant  of  the  White  House.' 

"The  Senator  denied  that  the  motive  of  a  critic  of  the  Admin- 
istration or  of  an  act  of  the  Administration  was,  of  necessity,  an 
unworthy  motive. 

"Twice  the  President  attempted  to  still  the  applause,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  running  debate,'  but  the  hand-clap- 
ping continued  to  almost  the  point  of  embarrassment.  When 
order  finally  was  secured,  the  President  got  the  floor,  raised  his 
glass,  and  proposed  the  health  of  the  Ohio  Senator." 

Senator  Foraker  and  President  Roosevelt  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  two  men  who  ever  attempted  to  take  themselves  or  any- 
thing else  seriously  at  a  Gridiron-Club  dinner,  remarks  the  At- 
lanta Journal,  which  adds  feelingly  : 

"  What  a  story  for  the  members  of  the  club  to  have  to  see  de- 
veloping right  in  front  of  them,  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  never  dare  to  'play  it  up  '  with  all  of  its  details  !  It  was 
preposterously  cruel  of  Senator  Foraker  and  President  Roosevelt 
to  hand  the  correspondents  a  story  like  that,  one  that  they  couldn't 
'work  '  for  all  there  was  in  it." 

Says  the  New  York  Times : 

"There  are  many  absurdities  about  this  incident.  But  perhaps 
the  most  absurd  is  this  pretense  of  publicity,  this  assertion  of  'the 
right  of  privacy  '  on  the  part  of  an  association  of  professional 
agents  and  promoters  of  publicity.  Of  course,  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent must  keep  faith.  He  holds  his  employment  by  that. 
But  the  hope  of  securing  for  the  procedures  of  a  Gridiron  dinner 
that  privacy  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Gridironers  to  penetrate 
and  dispel  concerning  all  other  matters  of  public  interest  is  a 
'fond  delusion.'  They  would  have  to  invite  to  the  dinner  and  thus 
put  on  honor  every  newspaper  man  at  the  capital.  You  might  as 
well  expect  to  keep  dark  the  blazing  publicity  of  an  executive 
session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

A  later  dispatch  in  the  same  paper  states  that  the  President  has 
picked  Ralph  Tyler,  colored,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  post  of 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Cincinnati.     We  read  further  : 

"This  is  the  retort  of  the  President  to  Senator  Foraker's 
Brownsille  fight.  The  President  has  sometimes  complained  to  his 
friends  that  while  Northern  Congressmen  in  whose  State  the 
negro  vote  was  predominant  frequently  treated  themselves  to 
heated  oratory  over  wrongs  put  upon  the  race  in  the  South,  these 
same  statesmen  grew  hard  of  hearing  when  the  appointment  of  a 
colored  man  to  a  substantial  Federal  office  at  home  was  sug- 
gested." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Ax  "unbossed  Governor"  is  a  "(boss"  Governor. — New  York  World. 

North  Dakota's  supply  of  winter  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  demand. — 
Chicago  News. 

The  favorite  form  of  social  entertainment  in  Albany  this  winter  will  be  the 
surprize-party. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

A  Wild,  hairy  man  has  been  captured  in  Mexico.  We  often  wondered  what 
had  become  of  the  Populist  party. — Cleveland  Leader. 

General  Bell  reports  that  nearly  all  the  Cubans  have  plenty  of  work. 
Probably  that  is  the  reason  they  are  dissatisfied. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Senator  Beveridge  wants  to  prohibit  child  labor,  but  weare  not  to  think 
from  thi:;  that  he  would  cut  off  the  boy  orator  from  working  at  his  trade. — 
Chicago  News. 

In  a  safe-robbery  in  the  remote  Northwest,  it  is  said  that  the  robbers  left  in 
disgust  upon  finding  within  no  parcels  of  coal  or  other  rare  valuables. — New 
York  Commercial. 

Connecticut  is  now  boasting  of  a  cow  that  chews  tobacco.  The  cow  prob- 
ably finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Connecticut  tobacco  and  cabbage. 
— Washington   Post. 

In  spite  of  some  slight  evidence  to  the  contrary  we  can  not  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  William  S. 
Gilbert's. — New  York  Sun. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  objects  to  Ambassador  Bryce  not  so  much  because 
"he  has  a  heart  like  a  hotel"  as  for  fear  that  he  will  run  it  on  the  American 
plan. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  says  Cassie  Chadwick  is  a  model  pris- 
oner. This  only  goes  to  show  that  good  results  may  generally  be  expected 
when  the  right  person  is  in  the  right  place. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


THE    CIVIL  AND    RELIGIOUS  CRISIS   IN   SPAIN. 

'  I  'HE  three  Latin  nations  that  have  done  so  much  to  give 
A  Roman-Catholic  ecclesiasticism  and  dogma  their  final  crys- 
tallization in  Europe  are  now  to  different  degrees  in  revolt  from 
medieval  tradition.  France,  in  the  language  of  a  Catholic  writer, 
has  employed  methods  "  as  crude  as  they  are  brutal"  in  officially 
repudiating  the  Church.     "  During    the    Terror    they   murdered 

the  clergy,"  exclaims  an- 
other Catholic  statesman ; 
"now  they  despoil  them." 
A  like  tendency  has  re- 
cently been  manifested 
in  the  country  of  Domi- 
nick  and  Santa  Teresa, 
and  the  cisalpine  storm  is 
spreading  to  Italy,  where 
its  mutterings  are  plainly 
heard.  In  Spain,  the  re- 
cent retirement  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Vega  de 
Armijo,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Conservative 
Mr.  Maura  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, upon  which  Pius  X. 
has  commented  with  ap- 
proval, plainly  indicate 
that  the  vital  question  in 
Spanish  politics  at  pres- 
ent is  the  ecclesiastical 
question.  The  program 
of  de  Armijo  was  merely 
a  fuller  development  of 
the  program  of  Count  Romanones,  which  was  treated  in  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  for  September  22,  1906,  p.  376.  Armi  jo's  program, 
according  to  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  a  clerical  organ,  included  civil 
marriage,  the  appointment  of  lay  associations  of  public  wor- 
ship, as  attempted  in  France,  restrictions  on  the  Church's  power  of 
acquiring  property,  and  the  right  of  the  Cortes  to  sanction  or  veto 
the  foundation  of  new  religious  communities  as  well  as  to  revise 
the  list  of  those  already  existing.  The  Epoca  denounces  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Marquis  de  Armijo  as  "  radical  and  Jacobin  "  and  likely 
"  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  religious  war  in  Spain." 

The  events  which  led  to  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Spain 
are  thus  summarized  by  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezeot,  in  the  Revue 
Rleue  (Paris),  whom  we  quote  in  substance  : 

The  rights  of  the  Church  in  Spain  have  hitherto  been  regulated 
by  the  Concordat  of  185 1,  arranged  by  the  government  of  Isa- 
belle  II.  with  the  Pope.  The  Catholic  religion  continued  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  state  ;  the  bishops  supervised  schools  and 
school-books  ;  the  Church  had  the  right  to  acquire  property.  When 
freedom  of  public  worship  was  proclaimed,  after  the  revolution  of 
1868,  and  included  in  the  new  Constitution  of  1869,  300,000  people 
petitioned  against  it.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  1S75 
provided  that  none  but  Catholics  should  make  public  demonstra* 
tion  of  their  worship,  but  Alfonso  XII.,  in  spite  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.'s  protest,  proclaimed  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  freedom 
of  worship  for  all.  In  1S89  civil  marriage  was  made  legal,  altho 
in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  both  Catholics  and  Liberals  claimed 
the  advantage.  In  1905,.  however.  King  Alfonso  XIII. ,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ministry,  proclaimed  the  legality  of  civil  mar- 
riage in  explicit  terms.  v 

This  initiative  of  the  King,  who  is  inclined  to  Liberalism,  and  is 
charged  with  what  the  Espagna  Moderna  (Madrid)  contemptu- 
ously styles  Europeanism, *  e., a  desire  to  Europeanize  Spain  and 
bring  that  country  abreast  the  tide  of  modern  progress,  has  led  to 


MARQUIS   DE    LA  VEGA   DE  ARMIJO, 

Liberal  ex- Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  who 
lias  lately  retired  to  give  place  to  the  Conser- 
vative Mr.  Maura,  who  is  backed  by  Pope 
Pius  X. 


the  developments  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  de  Armijo 
Ministry. 

The  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  the  Government  organ,  merely  com- 
ments on  the  event  by  saying  that  the  Liberal  Ministry  has  failed 
through  a  want  of  courage  and  unanimity.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  serious  and  resolute  men  thus  to  ac- 
cept power,  with  its  enormous  responsibilities,  and  then  to  throw 
it  up  at  the  first  occurrence  of  difficulty,  and  this  not  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  merely  from  a  dread  of  the  logical  consequences  of 
Liberalism.  Before  the  Ministry  of  de  Armijo  was  formed  it 
was  no  secret  that  the  Law  of  Associations  of  Public  Worship 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  those  destined  to  become  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  those  who  would  wage  a  furtive  warfare  against 
it  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most  energetic  section.  The 
crisis  which  would  ensue  from  these  circumstances  is  necessarily 
a  fatal  one." 

* 

The  Spanish  clerical  organ  quoted  above  adds  that  "  the  irrelig- 
ious Jacobinism  "  of  de  Armijo's  Cabinet  has  naturally  come  to  its 
end,  from  the  fact  that  "it  seemed  destined  at  some  time  to  re- 
peat, with  fatal  effects,  the  work  begun  by  such  men  as  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  Combes,  and  Clemenceau  in  France." 

The  Pais  (Madrid),  an  extreme  Liberal  organ,  exclaims  in  anger 
against  "  the  invasion  of  monastic  orders,  which  pour  in  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  upon  the  soil  of  Spain,  to  add  to  the  misery 
in  which  the  poorer  classes  live,  ground  down  under  ecclesiastical 
taxation. "'     This  paper  finally  declares  : 

"Japan  has  attained  civilization;  China  is  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  European  constitution  ;  Persia  has  put  such  a  constitu- 
tion into  actual  operation;  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  taking  measures 
to  remodel  his  bureaucracy.  The  only  immovable,  irreformable, 
incorrigibly  corrupt  government  which  at  present  exists  in  all  the 
world  is  the  Spanish  monarchy." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  Rosy  Russian  Treasury  Report.— The  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Kokovzteff,  has  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Czar  on  learning  that  the  Treasury  is  in  a  sound 
condition;  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget, 
published  in  the  London 
Times,  and  accepted  by 
that  organ  with  implicit 
confidence,  a  balance  of 
$800,000  remains  after  all 
the  expenses  of  1907  are 
met.  This  confidence  of 
The  Times  is  not,  how- 
ever, shared  in  financial 
circles,  and  The  Econo- 
mist (London)  declares 
plainly,  in  view  of  Rus- 
sia's well-known  intention 
to  float,  at  an  early  date, 
another  loan : 

"  An  effort  is  being 
made,  by  means  of  the 
figures  now  published  and 
by  ministerial  statements 
to  create  the  impression 
that  a  remarkable  im- 
provement has  been 
brought  about  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Russia. 
The  statements  of  Rus- 
sian finance  ministers  are  invariably  regulated  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  When  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  is  imminent,  the 
economic  and  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  painted  in  glow- 
ing colors,  and  when,  as  we  said  a  few  months  back,  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  give  the  bureaucracy  a  fright,  a  somber  and  forbid- 
ding  picture    is   presented.  .  .   .  The   sinister   fact  remains  that 


MR. 


KOKOVZTEFF, 


Finance  Minister,  reputed  to  be  a  juggler  of 
balance-sheets,  who  can  with  equal  facility 
startle  the  [bureaucracy  with  a  deficit  or  ca- 
jole the  money-lenders  by  a  surplus. 
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Russia  is  compelled  to  adhere  to  her  policy  of  borrowing  in  order  to 
stave  off  bankruptcy,  and  that  since  1904  the  annual  cost  of  the 
service  of  her  debt  has,  according  to  the  official  figures,  in- 
creased by  ,£9,100,000.  This  addition  to  the  onerous  burden  of 
taxation  borne  by  the  Russian  people  is  calculated  to  accentuate 
their  discontent,  and  their  increasing  discontent  must  inevitably 
tend  to  cause  a  further  decline  in  the  credit  of  the  Empire.  That 
is  the  situation  which  the  bureaucracy  have  to  face,  and,  unless 
wiser  counsels  than  have  hitherto  been  paramount  prevail,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  ultimate  financial  disaster  is  to  be  averted." 


THE   PROBLEM    OF   ANNEXING   THE   KONGO. 

KING  LEOPOLD  has  eaten  the  oyster,  and  if  his  Govern- 
ment were  now  to  annex  the  Kongo  Free  State  they  will 
find  only  the  shell  left  for  them.  That  is  the  way  Mr.  Ralph  A. 
Durand  sizes  up  the  situation  in  the  London  Fortnightly.     He 
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"  The  terms  by  which  Belgium  could  annex  the  Kongo,  more- 
over, as  drawn  up  by  the  King,  required  that  Belgium  should  re- 
spect the  contracts  he  has  made  with  third  parties.  By  this  stipu- 
lation Belgium  would  be  obliged  to  permit  the  CGncessionnaire 
companies  to  continue  their  present  policy  of  ruthless  extortion, 
or  compensate  them  for  the  loss  in  revenue  that  insistence  on  fair 
treatment  of  the  natives  would  entail.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the 
natural  produce  of  the  Kongo  forests  has  been  so  recklessly 
drained  away,  and  that  the  natives,  without  whose  labor  the  for- 
est produce  is  unobtainable  and  therefore  valueless,  have  so 
diminished  in  number,  that  the  Kongo  State  is  rapidly  approaching 
bankruptcy,  and,  as  a  Belgian  colony,  yielding  only  a  just  rev- 
enue, would  for  many  years  to  come  be,  not  an  asset,  but  a  heavy 
liability  and  a  burden  on  the  Belgian  taxpayer." 

Yet  Belgium,  "  Little  Belgium,"  has  now  a  fine  opportunity  for 
vindicating  her  claims  to  be  considered  the  most  highly  civilized 
state  in  Europe.     By  annexation  she  will  not  only  rebuke  the  self- 
ish and  rapacious  levity  of  her  decadent  sov- 
ereign, but  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
says  Mr.  Durand.     To  quote  : 

"By  assuming  responsibility  for  the  future 
good  government  of  the  Kongo  territory,  Bel- 
gium would  take  upon  herself  not  only  a  heavy 
financial  burden,  but  also  the  difficult  task  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  a  people  that  has 
learned  to  associate  European  rule  with  extor- 
tion, cruelty,  and  murder,  and  in  so  doing  would 
deserve  the  gratitude,  the  sympathy,  the  ad- 
miration, and  the  support  of  all  civilization." 


RELATIVE    SIZES  OF  THE  GERMAN    POLITICAL    PARTIES   AT   THE   LAST  ELECTION,  IN    1903. 

Number  of  those  enjoying  the  suffrage,  12,531,200;    number  of  votes  cast,  9,495,600. 


recalls  that  the  most  exravagant  and  pleasure-loving  monarch  in 
Europe  has,  according  to  the  report  of  his  own  commission, 
squandered  on  himself  and  on  his  palaces  the  revenues  that  should 
have  been  used  for  road-making,  education,  and  religion  in  Africa. 
He  has  plunged  the  rich  and  fertile  State  in  debt  to  the  tune  of 
some  526,000,000.  He  has  decimated  the  population,  ruined  the 
rubber  forests,  and  made  the  name  of  Europe  a  term  of  fear  and 
abhorrence  to  the  black  peoples  of  the  Kongo  Valley.  The  Bel- 
gian Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  been  considering  how 
these  evils  are  to  be  remedied.  The  only  reasonable  method  is  to 
change  the  African  private  and  personal  estate  of  Leopold  into  a 
genuine  Belgian  colony.  This  was  admitted  by  the  Deputies,  but 
of  annexation  Mr.  Durand  says: 

"  The  question  of  annexation  is  beset  by  grave  practical  difficul- 
ties. These  difficulties  were  discust  by  all  the  Deputies  except  a 
few  who,  either  from  a  misguided  sense  of  loyalty  to  King  Leo- 
pold or  from  personal  interest,  still  profess  to  regard  the  charges 
made  against  the  Kongo  State  as  calumnious.  The  State's  finan- 
cial affairs  have  since  1893  been  kept  secret,  and  it  is  feared  that 
its  liabilities  will  prove  on  examination  to  be  exceedingly  heavy. 
The  State  has  been  mortgaged  for  large  sums  of  money,  and  these 
sums  have  been  invested,  not  in  the  development  of  the  State,  but 
in  the  purchase  on  the  King's  behalf  of  landed  property  in  Bel- 
gium, the  Riviera,  and  elsewhere,  or  have  been  spent  on  costly 
monuments  and  additions  to  the  King's  palaces." 

King  Leopold  has  even  mortgaged  his  own  control  of  the 
Kongo,  and  many  companies  have  bought  from  him  the  power  to 
oppress  the  natives  and  extort  from  them  the  supply  of  merchan- 
dise. Belgium,  by  annexing  the  State,  would  be  entangled  in  the 
fulfilment  of  ine  royal  contracts.     As  Mr.  Durand  puts  it: 


WHAT   DECIDED   THE   GERMAN 
ELECTION. 

THE  recent  elections  in  Germany,  to  judge 
from  the  utterances  of  the  European 
press,  have  resulted  in  several  surprizes.  So- 
cialism has  been  vanquished  at  the  polls,  the 
Center,  generally  considered  the  mainstay  of 
the  Government,  has  been  punished  for  its 
recent  opposition,  and  overwhelmed,  by  a  major- 
ity from  hitherto  unemployed  forces,  the  "non-voters  "  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  they  are  called.  The  saying  that  "  Germany  is  not  ruled  by 
parties,  but  by  particles  "  seems  to  have  come  true.  At  a  shake  of 
the  kaleidoscope  an  utterly  new  combination  is  produced  out  of 
the  sixteen  or  more  different  political  denominations  which  send 
members  to  the  Reichstag.  In  the  recent  election  a  new  party  has 
burst  up  like  a  fresh  cone  in  a  volcanic  region,  the  National  Catho- 
lic party,  in  opposition  to  the  Ultramontane  Center,  many  of 
whose  seats,  we  are  told,  have  been  carried  off  by  the  Block  — Na- 
tional Catholics,  Liberals,  Conservatives,  National  Liberals,  and 
Radicals  of  all  types.  The  success  of  Prince  Buelow,  as  represent- 
ing the  imperial  policy  of  William  II.,  seems  so  far  to  have  been 
complete.    While   French   and  English   publicists  show  signs  of 


A   NEW   WARRIOR   ENTERS   THE   REICHSTAG   TOURNAMENT. 

—Kladdcradatsch  ( Berlin). 
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surprize  at  the  election  returns  in  Germany,  some  reasons  are  put 
forth  in  the  foreign  press  which  appear  to  render  these  returns  less 
unexpected.  The  Socialist  bugaboo  has  inspired  fear  among  those 
who  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  many  of  Mr.  Bebel's  countrymen, 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  more  or  less  a  mere  doctrinaire,  if  not  a 
windbag.  Yet  the  London  P~uneh,'in  a  cartoon  entitled  "  From 
Bismarck  to  liuelow,"  represents  Bismarck  as  "  Keeping  it  Down  " 
in  1873  when  he  shut  up  the  bugaboo  in  a  box,  and  Buelow  in  1907 
as  vainly  attempting  to  do  the  same — "  a  bigger  task  for  a  smaller 
man."  Yet  Buelow  has  been  enabled  to  perform  this  task.  And 
why?  The  point  at  issue  in  the  elections  is  stated  by  the  official 
Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin).  The  writer  remarks  that 
when  Jaures  heard  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  he  ex- 
claimed, "  That  is  impos- 
sible, it  is  a  piece  of  mad- 
ness ! "  and  next  day 
wrote  in  his  paper,  the 
Humanite"  (Paris),  "  By 
this  act  Germany  has  sunk 
to  the  level  of  the  Russian 
Government,  which  dis- 
solved the  Douma."  The 
following  comment  is 
added  by  The  Corre- 
spondence : 

"  If  Jaures  knew  any- 
thing about  the  German 
constitution  he  could  not 
possibly  write  such  a  sen- 
tence. Evidently  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government,  by 
reason  of  the  imperial 
constitution,  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  the 
Reichstag  and  to  bring 
about  a  general  election. 
In  the  main,  this  arrange- 
ment is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic in  character,  since 
by  its  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion, which  has  to  elect  a 
new  parliament,  it  is  able 
to  counteract  the  arbi- 
trary moods  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities, which 
have  lost  touch  with  the 
electors.  By  possessing 
this  power  to  dissolve  the 
Reichstag  the  Govern- 
ment is  further  in  impor- 
tant questions  independ- 
ent of  the  accidental 
majorities  arising  from 
the  coalition  of  parties,  without  on  the  other  hand  being  liable  to 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  its  power,  because  the  dissolving  of  the 
Reichstag  can  only  take  place  when  the  Government  believes  that 
in  the  question  at  issue  it  has  the  nation  on  its  side." 

William  II.  has  certainly  found  that  he  has  the  nation  on  his 
side.  But  by  what  means  have  the  Socialists  been  brought  to 
their  Sedan  ?  The  German  press  inform  us  that  neither  Bismarck, 
Hohenlohe,  nor  Caprivi  would  have  condescended  to  such  meth- 
ods as  those  resorted  to  by  Prince  von  Buelow.  The  German 
Chancellor  has  been  actually  traveling  on  the  "  stump  "  and  ha- 
ranguing the  middle-class  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
those  of  the  laboring  class  who  would  listen  to  him.  He  has 
roused  the  "  non-voters,"  and  the  London  Tribune  declares  that 
"  the  Socialist  defeat  is  a  triumph  for  the  middle  classes."  Even 
more  important  has  been  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Dernburg,  the 
Colonial  Director,  who  made  two  remarkable  addresses,  one  to 
what  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  calls  "  the  intellectual  elite  of 


A    TOTTERING    PILLAR. 

Buelow— "  More  mortar,  Dernburg!  If  I 
can  only  stop  up  these  cracks,  the  thing  may 
stand  yet."  —Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


Berlin,"  the  professors  of  the  "  Hochschule,"  some  of  whose  names 
are  known  all  over  the  worli  .  The  gist  of  his  remarks  was  a  de- 
fense of  German  colonial  policy.  Mr.  Dernburg,  according  to 
an  editorial  in  the  London  Times,  "has  evidently  been  making  a 
close  study  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  speeches,  or  of  that  part 
of  them  which  deals  with 
colonial  preference."  But 
the  Colonial  Director  at- 
tempted to  show  that 
men  of  science,  from  ge- 
ologians  to  theologians, 
would  find  something  to 
interest  them  in  the  Afri- 
can colonies.  He  then 
touched  on  the  commer- 
cial and  fiscal  question, 
showing  that  present  ex- 
penditure by  Germany 
would  be  reimbursed  a 
hundredfold.  He  con- 
cluded, according  to  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
as  follows  in  advocacy  of 
governmental  coloniza- 
tion : 


HEREDITARY  PRINCE  ERNEST  HOHENLOHE, 

National  Liberal,  Dernburg's  predecessor, 
now  elected  to  the  Reichstag  from  Gotha.  He 
denounced  Ultramontanism  as  one  of  the 
gravest  dangers  which  threaten  Germany. 


"Chartered  companies 
and  adventurers'  com- 
panies have  hitherto  giv- 
en no  advantages  to  the 
natives  excepting  the  en- 
joyment of  ardent  spirits 
and  weapons  of  precision, 

which  have  contributed  to  their  destruction.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  erect  colonies  through  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionary, the  physician,  the  railroad,  and  machinery.  The  break- 
ing up  of  landed  estates  in  Germany  can  find  no  remedy  excepting 
in  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  by  Germans.  Already  the 
younger  sons  of  German  landed  families  are  on  their  way  to 
Africa  to  develop  recent- 


ly acquired  holdings  and 
thus  to  obviate  the  suici- 
dal partition  of  home 
estates.  I  earnestly  en- 
treat the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  nation,  the  edu- 
cators of  our  young  men, 
to  rouse  their  enthusi- 
asm for  the  colonies  in 
the  interest  of  our  native 
land." 

The  address  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government 
was  indorsed  in  a  remark- 
able resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Reichstag  for  re- 
fusing colonial  supplies, 
indorsing  Buelow,  and 
appointing  a  committee 
which  "  without  direct- 
ly intervening  in  party 
agitation,  would  try  to 
spread  and  intensify  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  Government's  colonial  policy  and  world 
policy." 

The  second  address  was  made  to  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  whose  members  Colonial  Director  Dernburg  was  well 
known  as  an  ex-banker.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  remarked,   at  the  conclusion  of   the  address,  that  under 


MR.  PAIL   SINGER, 

Social  Democrat,  a  Jew,  who  has  lonp    been 
Bebel's  lieutenant  in  the  Reichstag. 
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favorable  circumstances  and  under  Mr.  Dernburg's  "experienced 
commercial  guidance,  the  German  colonies  would  eventually  turn 
out  to  be  an  advance  in  German  civilization  and  in  the  development 
of  the  German  Empire."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

CHINA'S   ATTEMPT  TO  STOP  THE   OPIUM 

TRAFFIC. 

THE  awakening  of  China,  of  which  the  European  and  Asiatic 
press  speak  so  hopefully,  or  so  forebodingly,  is  to  be  mani- 
fested by  what  is  almost  a  moral  reform.  Opium,  which  has  been 
alternately   called   either  the   solace   and  support  or   the  "deep 

damnation  "  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  limited  in 
sale  and  consumption  in 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  by 
specific  legislation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Peking  cor- 
respondent of  the  London 
Times,  it  is  proposed  to 
restrict  the  importation 
of  opium  from  India  until 
in  ten  years  the  traffic 
shall  cease.  In  the  mean 
time  the  duty  on  imported 
opium  is  to  be  doubled, 
and  an  arrangement  is  to 
be  made  with  the  British 
port  of  Hongkong  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into 
China  of  prepared  opium. 
As  there  is  much  English 
capital  invested  in  the 
opium  trade,  and  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  this 
source  is  important  to  the  Indian  Government,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  the  editorial  utterances  of  The  Times  should  be  somewhat 
guarded,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation  : 

"The  people  of  this  country  would  be  willing  to  give  a  great 
deal,  were  they  once  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  concessions 
which  they  made  would  materially  contribute  to  the  extinction  of 
the  opium  habit  among  the  Chinese  nation.  What  they  can  not 
fairly  be  expected  to  do,  and  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  is  to 
make  concessions  which  must  seriously  affect  an  important  branch 
of  the  Indian  revenue,  without  proof  that  those  concessions  will 
bear  the  fruit  which  they  desire." 

The  attitude  taken  by  England  and  China  in  this  matter  is  thus 
dwelt  upon  by  the  £conomiste  Franqais  (Paris) : 

"Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  England  by  which  it  is 


John  Bull— "That  fellow  is  setting  a 
noble  example  of  morality.  But  how  about 
our  pockets?" 

—  Weekblad  voor  Ncderland  (Amsterdam). 


hoped  that  the  duties  on  Indian  opium  may  be  increased  and  the- 
quantity  imported  into  China  gradually  reduced.  The  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  seems  disposed  to  deal  fairly  with  the  demands  of 
Peking,  provided  that  the  Chinese  Government  gives  proof  of  its 
good  faith  and  shows  an  intention  really  to  suppress  the  consump- 
tion of  opium  and  not  merely  to  increase  the  profits  of  protected 
native  plantations." 

Chinese  and  Japanese  newspapers,  however,  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  idea  of  suppressing  the  use  of  opium  in  China  is  itself 
something  of  a  "  pipe  dream."  The  officials  will  be  the  very  first 
to  wink  at  an  evasion  of  the  imperial  edict.  Such  is  at  least  the 
implication  contained  in  the  following  passage  from  The  Celestial 
Empire  (Shanghai) : 

"  Six  months  from  date,  if  edicts  are  obeyed,  there  will  not  be 
one  single  opium-smoking  official  under  sixty  years  of  age  in  the 
Chinese  service.  Humph  !  One  month  from  date,  it  would  seem 
that  opium-divans  are  to  cease  from  troubling  the  land.  At  any 
rate  there  are  to  be  no  more  taxes  collected  from  them.  Can  we 
not  imagine  a  native  official  collecting  something  else  going  by 
another  name?    With  an  effort  of  the  will  it  is  possible. 

The  Japanese  newspapers  ask,  pertinently  enough,  who  is  to 
enforce  these  edicts,  seeing  that  even  the  officials  smoke  opium  in 
China?  Of  the  new  regulations  The  Japan  J Veekly  A  fail  (Yoko- 
hama) says : 

"Their  operation  will  make  something  like  a  revolution  if  they 
are  really  enforced.  But  how  are  they  to  be  enforced?  As  to 
that  vital  point  we  learn  nothing.  No  government  can  institute  a 
system  of  supervising  the  lives  and  habits  of  every  one  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  short  of  such  supervision  one  does  not  see  how  any  reg- 
ulations, however  drastic,  can  be  successful.  The  obviously  prac- 
tical way  is  to  begin  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  drug  — 
stopping  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  interdicting  all  importa- 
tion.    The  habits  of  the  individual  are  virtually  beyond  control." 


SPARKS    FROM    THE    ANVIL. 

"The  following  telegram  has  reached  Kiel:  'To  the  blacks  [pessimists]  in 
Germany  the  blacks  in  Africa  send  fraternal  greeting.  One  black  will  never 
desert  another!  Hurrah  for  fast  black,  our  color  will  never  run!'  From  the 
500  Hottentots  who  have  taken  the  field." — Jugend. 

General  de  Gallifet,  asked  by  the  editorof  the Semaine  Litteraire  (.Geneva) 
to  confide  to  the  public  his  New  Year's  wish,  says  he  wishes  for  "a  republic 
with  a  president  like  Roosevelt,  a  general  like  Oyama,  and  an  Admiral  like 
Togo."  What  would  be  likely  to  happen  if  these  worthies  disagreed  on  some 
important  point  he  does  not  say. 


THE   RUSSIAN    BLIZZARD. 

It  makes  rough  going  for  Nicholas. 

-Pischielto  (Turin). 


IN  RUSSIA. 

Altho  the  Russian  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  diminish  the 
number  of  food-consumers,  the  famine  still  prevails. 

—Fischietto  (Turin  i. 


THE    RUSSIAN    FAMINE. 
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LOCAL  CURES   BY    ELECTRIC  MEDICATION. 

WHEN  we  desire  to  cure  an  affection  of  the  liver  or  of  some 
other  organ  or  region  of  the  body,  we  are  now  generally 
obliged  to  do  it  by  administering  a  curative  substance,  often  poi- 
sonous, which  affects  the  whole  organism— not  only  the  part  in- 
tended, but  the  nerves,  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  so  on.  This 
is  a  good  deal  like  the  method  of  burning  down  a  house  to  roast  a 
pig,  described  by  Lamb  in  one  of  his  essays.  Some  method  of 
treatment  that  will  affect  the  diseased  tissue  alone  is  evidently 
needed.  Dr.  Stephane  Leduc,  who  has  just  contributed  to  La 
Presse  Medicate  (Paris)  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  New  Theories 
of  Solutions  in  their  Relations  to  Medicine,"  thinks  that  the  new 
processes  of  what  is  called  "  electrolytic  medication  "  may  solve 
the  problem.  These  are  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  Decem- 
ber 29)  by  Dr.  P.  Desfosses  and  Dr.  A.  Martinet  in  an  article  en- 
titled "  Ionic  Therapeutics,"  a  designation  by  no  means  referring 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  of  Ionia,  but  to  treatment  by  means  of 
"ions"  [from  Greek  to,  I  go]  —the  elements  into  which  a  chemical 
compound  is  decomposed  when  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  it.  The  human  body,  whose  tissues  are  im- 
pregnated with  saline  solutions,  is  itself  subject  to  such  action, 
and  if  the  current  is  passed  through  solutions  of  salts,  acids,  or 
alkalies  in  contact  with  the  skin,  exchanges  between  the  ions 
within  and  those  outside  the  body  take  place,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  introduce  medicaments  into  the  organism  in  this  way 
at  the  precise  spot  where  they  are  needed.  Say  the  writers 
named  above : 

"  If  we  place  on  each  side  of  the  human  body  a  sponge  saturated 
with  iodid  of  potassium,  the  potassium  will  penetrate  the  tissues 
at  the  positive  pole  and  the  iodin  at  the  negative  (see  figure). 

"This  simple  fact  may  be  the  germ  of  a  therapeutic  revolution. 
Up  to  a  recent  epoch  the  introduction  of  a  medicament  by  the 
electric  current  was  considered  to  be  a  fact  of  little  or  no  value; 

now  we  know  it  to  be  easy  and 
regular,  susceptible  of  deter- 
mining, at  will  local  action  on 
the  skin  and  general  toxic  or 
therapeutic  action  throughout 
the  organism,  according  to  the 
electrolytic  solution  used,  its 
intensity,  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  it  is  ap- 
plied." 

Dr.  Leduc  has  shown  that 
in  this  way  oxid  of  manganese 
may  be  introduced  into  the 
glands  by  electrolyzing  per- 
manganate of  potassium  ;  that 
by  using  cyanid  of  potassium 
death  may  result  or  the  action 
may  be  quite  harmless,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of 
the  current.  The  same  is 
true  when  sulfate  of  strychnin 
is  used.     To  quote  further: 

"  Leduc  has  cured  tic  dou- 
loureux of  the  face  that  has 
resisted  several  surgical  oper- 
ations, by  the  local  introduc- 
tion of  salicylic  acid. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  electrolytic  treat- 
ment is  its  resolutive  action 
on  scar  formations,  by  the  use  of  cathodes  formed  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chlorid.  Leduc  cites  the  case  of  a  young  soldier 
whose  hand  was  rendered  useless  by  a  burn.  He  had  been 
treated   without   success  in  a  military   hospital  and    discharged 


I 

DIAGRAM   OF    MOVEMENT   OF    IONS. 

Between  the  human  body  and  the  me- 
tallic plates  in  which  the  electric  wires 
terminate  are  interposed  sponges  satu- 
rated with  potassium  iodid  (KI).  When 
the  current  passes,  the  potassium  (K) 
penetrates  the  body  at  the  positive  pole 
(-f),  and  the  iodin  (I)  at  the  negative 
pole  (-). 


as  permanently  deformed.  He  was  given  the  electrolytic  treat- 
ment, his  hand  being  placed  in  a  bath  of  sodium  chlorid  serv- 
ing as  cathode  ;  after  two  sittings  of  thirty  minutes  each  he  was 
completely  cured 

"  Electric  medication  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  a   great  future   be- 
fore it.     Professor  Leduc 
expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  absurd  our 
present  methods  of  treat- 
ment will  appear  in  fu- 
ture years.  To  act  on 
a  very  limited  region  of 
the  body,  to  cure  a  dis- 
eased tissue,  we  are  dif- 
fusing a  harmful  sub- 
stance throughout  the 
whole  organism,  injuring 
particularly  delicate  tis- 
sues of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, such  as  those 
of  the  nervous  centers. 
It  should  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  medicine  to  re- 
place, whenever  this  is 
possible,  general  by  local 
treatment.'  " 


To  attain  this  end,  the       treatment  by  ions  in  a  case  of  neu- 

,  .        .  .,       ,        ,  RALGIA    OF   THE   FACE. 

electro-ionic    method  of-         _,  ..       .    .     .    ,,.,_.      .. 

The  negative  electrode  (  — )  is  placed  on  the 

fers     resources    that    no       side  of  the  face;  the  positive  (-f)  on  the  leg. 
Other      medication      pre-       ^,  Metallic  plate; C,  the  spongy  layer  impreg- 
nated with  the  solution  to  be  decomposed, 
sents.     It  enables  us   to 

introduce  into  each  cell,  altho  impermeable  to  many  medica- 
ments, any  one  of  the  whole  series  of  ions,  and  to  obtain  as 
many  different  curative  effects  as  there  are  ions.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  ON   MOTOR 

DESIGN. 

THAT  the  invention  and  development  of  the  automobile  have 
led  to  the  evolution  of  a  distinct  type  of  motor,  differing 
from  anything  else  that  has  ever  been  seen,  is  the  assertion  of  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Automobile  (New  York,  January  3).  In 
the  case  of  the  prevailing  gasoline  car,  it  is,  of  course,  a  motor  of 
the  internal-combustion  type,  but  this  differs  almost  as  much  from 
its  predecessor,  the  stationary  gasoline-engine,  as  this,  in  turn, 
does  from  the  steam-engine.     Says  the  writer: 

"But  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  prediction  that  such  a 
motor  as  is  now  in  common  use  on  the  automobile  could  be  pro- 
duced would  have  been  ridiculed.  Including  its  bedplate,  a 
modern  gasoline-engine  of  the  stationary  type  rated  at  but  6  horse- 
power weighs  from  1,100  to  1,500  pounds.  Assuming  that  the 
bedplate  accounts  for  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  this,  it  may  still  be 
said  that  engines  of  this  type  will  average  close  to  100  pounds  per 
horse-power.  It  is  evident  that  not  alone  this,  but  half  of  it, 
would  be  an  excessive  unit  of  weight  per  horse-power  for  the  au- 
tomobile, and  tho  ten  years  ago  the  stationary-engine  designer 
would  have  ridiculed  a  motor  that  weighed  not  more  than  10  to  12 
pounds  per  horse-power,  as  nothing  more  substantial  than  an  in- 
ventor's dream,  this  has  come  to  pass,  and  a  still  greater  reduction 
is  being  sought  for. 

"A  new  influence  is  at  work  to  make  a  motor  in  which  the 
weight  bears  an  even  more  remarkable  ratio  to  the  power  output, 
not  only  a  possibility  but  a  practical  reality.  This  is  the  demand 
for  a  motor  suited  to  the  requirements  of  aerial  navigation.  In 
brief,  these  are  merely  that  the  motor  shall  produce  the  greatest 
power  with  the  least  weight,  and  tho  in  passing  through  the  throes 
of  invention  such  as  assailed  the  automobile-builder  several  years 
ago  designers   of  aerial  motors  have  brought  forth  some  truly 
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wondrous  creations,  they  have  also  achieved  some  very  remarka- 
ble results.  Every  expedient  known  to  the  designer  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  increase  the  power  and  reduce  the  weight, 
and  such  figures  as  three  or  four  pounds  to  the  horse-power  have 
been  attained.  This  naturally  represents  a  standard  considerably 
below  the  safe  practical  limits— in  fact,  it  has  not  been  found 
practical  to  design  a  motor  having  less  than  six  pounds  per  horse- 
power. But  whether  above  or  below  this  limit,  the  chief  stum- 
bling-block that  the  designer  of  motors  for  aerial  purposes  has 
had  to  contend  with  is  the  factor  of  reliability.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  build  motors  of  these  seemingly  impossible  weights 
and  motors  that  would  run— but  their  operation  has  been  fitful  and 
uncertain.  Still  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  even- 
tually success  will  reward  efforts  in  this  direction  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  the  automobile." 


SAFETY    IN    A   SUBMARINE. 

A  DIVE  in  a  submarine  is  not  regarded  by  the  average  man 
as  a  desirable  trip.  Even  naval  officers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  run  special  risks,  are  not  anxious  to  trust  themselves  under 
water  in  what  may  prove  to  be  a  subsurface  sarcophagus.  We 
are  assured  by  a  contributor  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  January  5)  that 
these  fears  are  vain.  The  few  fatal  accidents  to  submarines  are 
of  easily  avoidable  types,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  fear  a  dive  in  one  of  these  vessels  more  than  a  skim  along 
the  surface  in  an  open-air  boat.     He  says : 

"  The  catastrophes  of  the  Farfadet  and  the  Lutin  have  inspired 
in  the  public,  for  whom  questions  of  submarine  navigation  have  a 
somewhat  mysterious  attraction,  apprehensions  that  it  will  be  op- 
portune to  reduce  to  their  real  value.  The  primary  causes  of  these 
two  accidents  were  essentially  fortuitous. 

"  In  the  former  case,  that  of  the  Farfadet,  a  few  grains  of  sand, 
carried  by  the  wind  into  the  thread  of  the  screw  on  the  head- 
piece, prevented  it  from  closing  tightly;  in  the  second,  a  pebble 
prevented  the  closing  of  the  valve  for  replenishing  the  water 
ballast. 

"  Now  these  two  accidents  are  of  easily  preventable  types.  In 
the  first  case  the  closing  device  should  be  carefully  inspected,  to 
make  sure  that  it  will  close  properly,  before  every  plunge.  In  the 
second  case,  that  of  the  Lutin,  no  dive  to  a  great  depth  should  be 
begun  until  the  indicator  shows  that  the  water-ballast  valve  is 
completely  closed 

"These  simple  precautions  would  have  prevented  the  only  two 
serious  accidents  that  the  submarine  flotilla  of  the  French  Navy 
has  suffered  in  the  40,000  dives  made  since  it  was  organized. 

"It  is  wiser  to  do  away  with  the  causes  of  accidents,  as  I  have 
noted,  than  to  devise  and  build,  at  great  expense,  a  plant  to  raise 
sunken  submarines,  which  would  never  be  at  hand  where  it  was 
wanted. 

"Outside  of  those  that  we  have  mentioned,  the  sole  causes  of 
danger  presented  by  submarine  navigation  depend  on  the  acts  of 
the  commander 

"  Nevertheless,  the  machinery  of  a  submarine,  as  that  of  any 
mechanism,  may  get  out  of  order  in  various  ways,  tho  without 


A  POSSIBLE  DANGER   TO  SUBMARINES  FROM  REFLECTED  CURRENTS. 

immediate  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  vessel.  Against  such 
accidents  submarines  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  existence  of 
safety-weights,  representing  about  one-sixth  of  the  vessel's  total 
tonnage.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  these  weights  should  be 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  released  from  the  hull  at  any  in- 
clination whatever,  and  that  the  simple  movement  that  releases 
them  may  be  made  by  the  commanding  officer  at  his  post." 


Among  the  causes  that  have  assured  to  the  French  submarines 
their  almost  incredible  freedom  from  serious  accident,  says  the 
writer,  must  be  mentioned  the  perfection  reached  by  their  peri- 
scopes. These  instruments,  thanks  to  the  improvements  made 
by  the  eminent  construc- 
tor Carpentier,  give  to 
the  commanders  of  sub- 
marines a  view,  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  as 
good  as  that  obtained 
through  the  best  field- 
glasses.     He  continues: 

"Owing  to  all  these 
improvements,  the  com- 
manders of  submarines 
dive  boldly  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  descend  as 
far  as  necessary  to  pass 
under  the  keels  of  ves- 
sels under  way — com- 
monly about  sixty  feet. 

"  This  sense  of  secu- 
rity .  .  .  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  first 
two  boats,  the  Gustavo 
Zedd  and  the  Gymnote, 
were  two  masterpieces. 
....  The  first  has  made 
more  than  2,000  dives 
and  the  second  more  than 
1,500,  with  a  great  number  of  commanding  officers,  without  any 
serious  accident,  which  confirms  what  I  have  said  about  sub- 
marine .   .   .  navigation. 

"This  safety  is  still  greater  with  the  'submersibles,'  which  are 
furnished  with  double  hull,  guaranteeing  security  in  case  of  col- 
lision and  a  large  reserve  of  Notability. 

"It  remains  to  note  a  fact  whose  importance  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  commanders  of  submarines  when  they  dive  at  high 
speed  at  a  considerable  angle,  as,  for  example,  to  pass  under  a 
vessel. 

"Vice-Admiral  Fournier,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
modifications  in  the  speed  of  a  vessel  passing  from  small  depths 
to  great  ones,  has  communicated  a  very  interesting  note  on  this 
subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"  He  explains  these  modifications  by  the  reflex  action,  on  the  im- 
mersed portion  of  the  hull,  of  the  currents  of  water  that  this  hull, 
in  rapid  motion,  deviates  from  their  path,  by  forcing  them  to  turn 
downward  toward  the  bottom,  and  which  are  afterward  reflected 
toward  the  surface. 

"The  force  exerted  by  the  reflected  currents  is  exerted  on  the 
after  part  of  the  hull  and  will  determine  an  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  raising  the  stern. 

"  This  action,  which  simply  retards  a  vessel  moving  on  the  sur- 
face, may  become  dangerous  to  a  boat  plunging  quickly  at  an 
angle.  It  becomes  more  energetic  (see  figure)  as  the  boat  ap- 
proaches the  botttom,  and  it  may  oppose  or  even  paralyze  the 
action  of  the  horizontal  rudders  and  thus  bring  the  vessel  so  vio- 
lently into  contact  with  the  bottom  as  to  injure  it  seriously." — 
Translation  made Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


a  submarine's  dangkr-signal:  a   means 
of  communication  with  the  surface. 

The  hollow  ball,  automatically  released, 
floats  to  the  surface  and  permits  of  communi- 
cation, telephonic  and  otherwise,  with  the 
submerged  vessel.     A  British  suggestion. 

1 


Government  Automobiles. —  Signs  are  not  wanting, 
thinks  The  Motor  Age  (Chicago),  that  the  motor-car  is  rapidly 
being  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  twenti- 
eth-century method  of  transportation.     Says  this  paper: 

"  It  has  been  an  uphill  fight  to  secure  this  recognition.  As  far 
back  as  last  spring  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  motorphobes  that 
government  officials  were  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  motoring. 
The  Postmaster-General  gave  his  permission  for  the  rural  free- 
delivery  carriers  to  use  motor-cars  in  traveling  their  routes  if  they 
so  willed.  Through  the  summer  there  were  other  signs ;  the 
army  took  up  the  motor-cars  in  its  maneuvers;  the  commanding 
generals  found  it  a  handy  and  fast  means  of  locomotion — and  so 
on  all  down  the  line  the  motor-car  crept  into  popular  favor.     All 
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of  this  can  be  regarded  as  straws  showing  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  Another  straw  was  discovered  this  week  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  from  Washington  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  speaks  highly  of  the 
utility  of  the  motor-car  in  the  postal  service,  the  paper  telling  of 
the  successful  innovation  introduced  during  the  summer  of  using 
motor-cars  for  the  collection  of  mails  in  large  cities  and  promising 
that  during  the  approaching  summer  the  experiment  will  be  tried 
in  other  cities.  What  stronger  commendation  can  the  motoring 
fraternity  ask?  Who  knows— maybe  even  the  army  mule  may 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  pasture." 


ALCOHOL  AND   RAILWAY   SLAUGHTER. 

THAT  the  recent  epidemic  of  railway  accidents  in  this  coun- 
try is  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  use  of  alcohol  by  em- 
ployees, is  asserted,  at  least  by  implication,  by  Dr.  Henry  O. 
Marcy,  of  Boston,  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Inebriety  (Boston,  Winter).  After  recapitulating  the  striking 
statistics  on  the  subject,  collected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  relating  some  facts  showing  the  state  of  physical 
and  mental  strain  to  which  trainmen  are  subjected,  this  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Until  the  very  recent  past,  the  medical  profession  believed  and 
taught,  and  the  great  public  religiously  accepted  as  orthodox,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"Every  individual  subject  to  special  strain,  either  mental  or 
physical,  consciously  believed  that  the  difficult  or  danger  period 
might  be  tided  over  with  much  greater  safety  by  the  use  of  alco- 
hol in  some  form 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  the  engineer  and  fireman  upon  a  train, 
Subject  to  their  long  hours  of  exposure  on  duty, 
oftentimes  demanded  for  a  whole  twenty-four 
hours  of  service  without  sleep — kept  the  bottle 
handy  in  the  cab  for  conscientious  use.  This 
was  approved  of  by  the  authorities  as  beneficial 
to  the  men  and  adding  safety  to  the  trains  in 
transit.  Since  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  and  that 
by  unprejudiced  observers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  that  alcohol,  even  in  moderate  quantities, 
lessens  the  function  of  all  the  senses — for  ex- 
ample, the  soldier  can  not  march  as  far,  or 
shoot  as  straight,  or  have  as  many  hours  in  the 
year  of  able  service,  when  permitted  to  take,  even 
in  moderation,  alcohol— the  good  sense  of  the 
regulations  is  shown  in  the  total  abolition  of  the 
use  of  stimulants  in  the  Army.  This  is  equally 
true  in  the  Navy;  not  alone  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  United  States,  but  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  such  rules  can  comparatively  easily 
be  carried  into  execution.      The  railroad  service 


in  Germany  is  a  semimilitary  organization  and  therefore  is  more 
easily  under  discipline  and  control.  The  Prussian  railway  man- 
agement has  issued  orders  forbidding  any  engine-driver,  switch- 
man, or  dispatcher  all  use  of  beer  or  spirits  when  on  duty. 

"The  order  closes  with  the  statement  that  total  abstainers  will 
be  given  preference  in  the  matter  of  promotion  and  permanency 
of  employment.  The  suborficers  of  divisions  have  issued  more 
stringent  rules,  requiring  total  abstinence  of  all  persons  holding 
responsible  positions,  stating  that  no  one  need  apply  unless  his 
character  as  a  temperate  man  can  be  sustained. 

"Dr.  Ennis,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  has  declared  that 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  occurring  on  the  German  rail- 
roads are  due  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  operatives  who  have 
used  stimulants,  and  that,  if  total  abstainers  only  were  employed, 
the  expense  of  managing  the  road  could  be  reduced  very  greatly. 
Such  action  is  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  since,  for  genera- 
tions, the  German  has  conscientiously  believed  that  his  beer  was 
advantageous  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of  both  his 
mental  and  physical  powers." 

Dr.  Marcy  emphasizes  the  point  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
trainmen  to  keep  from  drinking  while  on  duty  ;  they  should  be 
abstainers,  otherwise  their  nerves  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  of  their  occupation.  Most  railroads  do  not  go  as 
far  as  this.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  railroad  authorities  of  the  United  States  are  widely  awake 
as  to  the  dangers,  to  their  various  systems,  from  the  monetary 
standpoint  as  also  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  As  I  have 
just  shown,  every  railroad  wreck  involves  a  large  loss.  By  statu- 
tory enactment  every  passenger  killed  represents  a  loss  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  many  that  are  permanently  injured  obtain 
much  larger  sums.  The  damage  to  equipment  and  freight  is  so 
enormous  as   to  endanger   the   profits  of  the  corporation  itself. 

Therefore  it  behooves  these 
great  companies  not  alone  to 
especially  train  their  important 
servants,  watching  carefully  over 
their  physicial  condition,  seeing 
to  it  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  duties  are  assigned  to  them 
at  regular  hours,  with  an  insist- 
ence of  taking  proper  rest  and 
food,  and  then  demand  of  them 
when  on  duty  the  highest  type  of 
possible  efficiency.  In  the  army, 
no  matter  how  fatigued,  the  sen- 
tinel has  his  four  hours  of  rest 
and  his  two  hours  of  watchful 
vigilance.  Neglect  of  duty  dur- 
ing these  two  hours  may  en- 
danger the  entire  camp.  Wo  be 
then  to  the  sentinel  caught  sleep- 
ing at  his  post.     A  court-martial 


A    BRITISH    DEVICE    FOR    ESCAPE   FROM    SUNKEN   SUBMARINES  t 

In  the  submarine  is  a  detachable  boat,  the  deck  of  which  lies  flush  with  the  back  of  the  submarine.  It  can  be  released  by  a  single  turn  of  a  ^crew,  after 
which  it  automatically  rises  to  the  surface.  When  the  boat  reaches  the  surface  the  men  may  escape  or  obtain  air  until  theyjare  picked  up.  From  the  con- 
taining-chai  ber  rises  at  the  same  time  a  flat  buoy  fastened  to  the  submarine  by  a  fine  line.  This  is  left  floating  to  mark  the  position  of  the  wreck.  The  white 
dotted  lines  in   the  picture  show  the  track  of  the  boat  s  ascent  to  the  surface.    In  the  lower  position  it  is  being  manned  by  the  escaping  crew, 
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and  execution  swiftly  follow  as  a  stern  warning  to  the  future. 
In  a  large  sense  the  engineer  and  trainmen  are  the  sentinels 
on  duty,  upon  every  one  of  the  numberless  trains  traversing  the 
country.  While  we  may  not  shoot  such  derelict  servants,  we  cer- 
tainly should  bring  to  bear  every  possible  effort  to  secure  from 
them  the  best  and  safest  service.  Hence  the  wisest  teachings  of 
the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system  should  be  dissem- 
inated, and  establish  among  these  men  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  service." 

After  quoting  letters  from  officials  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Boston  &  Maine,  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  roads, 
from  which  it  appears  that  these  three  companies  absolutely 
prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  on  duty,  Dr. 
Marcy  says ; 

"  These  letters  show  a  commendable  spirit  of  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  our  great  railroad  systems,  and  I 
doubt  not  similar  rules  are  enforced  with  greater  or  less  strin- 
gency upon  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  rule  of 
thirty  years  ago  is  now  decidedly  the  exception,  and  the  type  and 
character  of  our  employees  in  their  self-respecting  manhood  show 
a  vast  improvement.  To  those  who  desire  to  drink,  it  is  yet  all 
too  easy  to  furnish  stimulants,  but  each  year  the  responsibility  is 
more  and  more  placed  upon  the  dispensers  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
as  well  as  those  who  partake  of  them 

"The  London  &  North-Western  Company  have  established  a 
Total  Abstinent  Union  Society  among  its  employees,  which  so- 
ciety now  numbers  over  12,000  members.  .  .  .  The  central  object 
of  this  society  is  not  only  to  promote  total  abstinence  among  its 
members,  but  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  of  the  work  and  diminish 
accidents  and  lessen  the  worry  and  strain.  All  members  of  this 
union  are  put  on  the  promotion  list  to  receive  an  increase  of  wages 
every  five  years  if  they  remain  in  the  same  position  and  are  total 
abstainers. 

"  The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  encouraged  their  opera-  v 
tives  to  form  total-abstinence  societies  and  pledge  themselves  not 
to  use  spirits  at  any  time  or  place.  Preference  is  given  to  all 
persons  applying  for  promotion  and  larger  wages  who  belong  to 
these  societies.  The  company  reports  less  loss  from  accidents 
and  more  perfect  work  by  the  members  of  this  society 

"The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana  draws  from  his 
recent  extensive  inquiries  into  the  liquor  problem,  and  which,  in 
part  and  in  brief,  are  that  inebriety  begins  before  the  victim  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  if  a  person  has  not  indulged  to  ex- 
cess before  he  is  five-and-twenty  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so  later,  are 
profoundly  significant 

"  These  conclusions  mark  with  emphasis  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating the  young,  in  a  simple  but  scientific  way ,  as  to  the  dangers  of 
the  drink  habit.  It  also  shows  that  comparatively  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  permanent  restoration,  to  the  productive  class,  of  the 
confirmed  inebriate.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  for  all  classes, 
which  has  a  special  emphasis  in  its  bearing  upon  the  railroad 
employee  whose  work  can  never  be  regular  and  at  the  best  is  ex-  , 
acting  and  very  wearing  upon  the  nervous  energies." 


absolute  protection,  but  offers  a  real  obstacle  to  perforation,  and 
it  certainly  deserves  trial." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Prevention  of  Tire-puncture.— Among  proposed  solu- 
tions of  the  puncture  problem,  affecting  the  pneumatic  tires  of 
automobiles  and  bicycles,  is  at  least  one  that  has  furnished  some 
good  practical  results.     Says  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  22) : 

"It  consists  in  the  interposition  of  a  thick  layer  of  felt  between 
the  air-chamber  and  the  envelop.  This  is  8  to  10  millimeters  ['/i 
to  ]/2  inch]  thick,  with  a  width  depending  on  the  size  of  the  tire. 
It  is  held  in  place  by  the  outer  envelop  at  its  edge  and  glued  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  protecting  band  with  a  cement  similar  to 
♦hat  used  for  tire-repairing.  .  .  .  When  the  wheel  has  traveled  a 
few  miles  the  felt  is  comprest  and  its  thickness  is  somewhat  less- 
ened at  the  edges,  so  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  tire.  The 
action  of  this  felt  layer  is  easily  explained.  If  we  suppose  that  a 
pointed  object,  such  as  a  nail,  sticks  into  the  tire,  ...  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  will  press  it  in  gradually 
until  it  passes  through  the  envelop  and  reaches  the  air-chamber. 
But  if  on  its  passage  it  meets  a  layer  of  felt,  this  has  a  tendency 
to  give  way  before  the  point  rather  than  to  allow  penetration,  and 
the  puncture  may  thus  be  prevented.     The  device  furnishes  no 


TOO   MUCH    LABORATORY   DIAGNOSIS. 

THE  patient's  first  question  is  usually,  "Doctor,  what  is  the 
matter  with  me?"  and  its  answer  is  the  result  of  a  diagno- 
sis, more  or  less  careful  and  more  or  less  accurate.  Formerly  the 
physician  asked  a  few  questions  regarding  symptoms,  noted  his 
patient's  pulse,  temperature,  and  general  appearance,  and  then 
gave  his  opinion.  Now  in  many  cases  he  asks  for  specimens  of 
the  blood  or  secretions,  turns  these  over  to  the  microscopist  or 
chemist,  and  postpones  his  answer  until  he  has  a  report.  This  is 
called  by  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  January  5)  "labora- 
tory diagnosis,"  and  he  thinks  that  it  maybe  carried  too  far.  The 
physician  who  is  up-to-date  must  have  the  aid  of  the  laboratory 
worker,  but  he  must  not  abdicate  altogether  in  the  latter's  favor. 
Says  the  writer: 

"New  discoveries  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  biology  have 
been  applied  in  the  domain  of  practical  medicine,  and  new  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  have  thus  come  into  operation.  ...  As  a  result 
of  these  and  similar  developments  there  have  come  into  existence 
a  number  of  observers  who  conduct  their  diagnostic  work  apart, 
largely,  from  the  person  and  symptoms  of  the  individual  patient. 
Equipped  with  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  these  clinical 
pathologists,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  frequently  able  to  sub- 
mit statements  of  fact,  of  great  value  and  significance,  to  the 
medical  practitioner  in  charge  of  the  patient.  The  clinical  study 
of  the  sick  man  is  in  this  way  enlarged,  and  the  art  of  medicine  is 
made  more  exact  and  more  confident. 

"  No  one  with  any  actual  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  diag- 
nosis presented  by  many  cases  will  for  a  moment  question  the 
enormous  advantages  which  have  accrued  from  the  more  careful 
analytical  processes  that  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  practi- 
tioner. To  state  these  in  detail  would  be  to  write  a  large  part  of 
recent  medical  history.  Yet,  as  in  most  human  affairs,  the  gain 
is  not  altogether  an  unqualified  one,  and  with  it  there  have  come 
new  dangers  and  new  risks.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  last  word,  even  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  indi- 
vidual case,  to  the  laboratory  worker.  His  results  appear  so 
clean-cut  and  so  confident  that  in  them,  not  only  the  truth,  but 
the  whole  truth,  would  seem  to  be  contained.  The  true  position, 
of  course,  is  that  these  results  should  be  added  to  the  other  facts 
of  the  case,  and  that  only  after  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
should  the  diagnosis  be  framed.  The  patient  remains,  and  ever 
must  remain,  the  central  feature  of  the  problem,  and  while  all 
possible  aids  must  be  invoked,  it  is  at  the  bedside  and  not  in  the 
laboratory  that  the  decision  of  the  issue  has  to  be  taken.  Thus, 
to  whatever  degree  laboratory  methods  and  processes  may  be  cul- 
tivated, there  must  be  no  weakening  of  the  demand  for  the  culti- 
vation of  careful  and  minute  clinical  observation  and  knowledge." 

Can  anything  be  done,  the  writer  asks  in  closing,  to  avoid  the 
accidents  possible  to  the  laboratory,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining its  undoubted  value?  He  answers  that  the  practitioner 
must  be  competent,  not  only  to  appreciate,  but  to  check,  the  re- 
sults of  such  processes.  Unfortunately,  he  says,  the  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  to  leave  to  the  laboratory  even  many  tests  which  for- 
merly were  applied  in  the  surgery  or  the  consulting-room.  If 
personal  authority  and  responsibility  are  to  be  maintained,  the 
movement  ought  to  be  exactly  the  opposite.  To  quote  the  writer's 
last  paragraph  : 

"So  far  from  leaving  more  and  more  to  the  laboratory,  it  is,  in 
our  view,  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  steadily  to  enlarge  his  own 
personal  capacity  in  these  modern  directions.  Even  in  instances 
where  this  is  not  possible,  it  seems  to  us  essential  that  the  imme- 
diately responsible  practitioner  shall  see  personally  the  results  of 
the  tests,  and  shall  not  take  important  decisions  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence and  on  reports  which  are  not  authenticated  by  some  recog- 
nized and  responsible  medical  authority.  Laboratory  methods 
have  great  value,  but  they  ought  to  be  used,  not  to  contract,  but 
to  enlarge,  the  area  of  personal  observation  of  the  practitioner." 
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WHY  SALT  LAKES  ARE  SALT. 

A  LL  rivers  take  up  salts  from  the  soil,  and  so  all  lakes  are 
■**■  salt;  but  in  so-called  fresh-water  lakes  the  water  is  chan- 
ging all  the  time,  and  so  the  salt,  which  is  in  very  minute  amounts, 
does  not  accumulate.  When  there  is  no  outlet,  the  water  leaves 
the  lake  only  by  evaporation,  and  the  salt  remains,  slowly  concen- 
trating through  the  years.  In  an  article  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
of  Utah,  in  Cosmos  (Paris),  Paul  Combes  brings  out  this  fact 
clearly  and  shows  the  falsity  of  some  former  ideas  regarding  the 
origin  of  salt  inland  seas.  After  describing  the  great  western 
basin,  in  which  Salt  Lake  lies,  and  its  numerous  similar,  but 
smaller,  bodies  of  water,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"To  explain  the  existence  of  these  numerous  salt  lakes,  some 
naturalists  have  asserted  that  the  great  western  basin  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  sea  and  that  it  was  elevated  gradually  to  its  pres- 
ent altitude. 

"'This  hypothesis  is  absolutely  gratuitous  and  useless.  .  .  . 
Geographers  confound,  under  the  general  name  of  'lakes,'  the 
results  of  two  essentially  distinct 
hydrographic  phenomena,  which 
give  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  fresh- 
water lakes  and  on  the  other  to 
salt  lakes. 

"  Fresh-water  lakes  are  always 
only  expansions  of  rivers,  due  to 
the  particular  topographical  con- 
figuration of  a  valley.  They  are 
all  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  water  that  they  receive  runs 
out,  either  continuously  or  inter- 
mittently, and  that  the  chemical 
constitution  of  theirwater remains 
constantly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  the 
same  region. 

"  Salt  lakes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  always   closed    basins,  with- 
out outlet,  and  their  water  is  re- 
moved only  by  surface  evaporation, 
derstood,  we  see  at  once  why  the  former  lakes  contain  fresh  water 
and  the  others  salt  water. 

"  Water  is  nature's  great  solvent.  Hardly  a  single  substance, 
simple  or  compound,  escapes  its  dissolving  action.  Consequently, 
the  water  that  flows  over  the  earth's  surface  or  in  its  depths  con- 
tains constantly  in  solution  substances  that  finally  accumulate  in 
the  great  common  reservoir,  the  ocean,  whose  mass,  removed  only 
by  evaporation,  becomes  more  and  more  charged  with  saline 
matter." 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  great  western  basin,  the  writer 
notes  that  a  vast  fresh-water  lake  once  occupied  this  whole  region, 
with  a  double  outlet,  to  the  south  and  the  north.  The  whole  region 
has  been  subjected  to  alternate  depression  and  elevation,  and  there 
came  a  time  when  both  outlets  were  closed,  after  which  the  water 
became  first  brackish,  little  by  little,  and  then  salt.  The  author 
goes  on  : 

"Of  all  the  lacustrine  basins,  without  outlet,  that  occupy  this 
region,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  .  .  .  While 
sea-water  has  ordinarily  only  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  the  water  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  has  20  per  cent.  .  .  .  But  besides  this,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  which,  all  considerations  of  physical  geography  aside, 
would  suffice  to  negative  the  hypothesis  of  an  ancient  communica- 
tion between  this  lake  and  the  sea. 

"  In  fact,  altho  the  water  is  salt,  it  is  far  from  having  the  same 
composition  as  that  of  the  ocean.  In  the  latter,  sodium  chlorid 
[common  salt]  prevails;  in  the  former,  sodium  sulfate  ['Glauber's 
salts']. 

"The  salt  crystals  that  are  deposited  spontaneously  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  irregular,  translucent,  without  needles 
or  prisms,  .  .  .  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  sodium  sulfate, 
with  traces  of  the  chlorid  and  carbonate.  They  are  formed  in 
great  abundance  in  winter  and  disappear  during  the  summer,  dis- 
solved by  the  rain. 


"A  company  (the  'Inland  Crystal  Salt  Company')  has  been 
formed  to  exploit  this  substance,  and  gathers  great  masses  of  it 
every  winter 

"There  is  one  other  great  lake  whose  waters  contain  chiefly 
sodium  sulfate— Lake  Van,  in  Asia  Minor. 

"There  should  be  noted,  in  closing,  a  fact  that  confirms  in  all 
points  the  law  that  we  have  stated  regarding  closed  lakes  and 
lakes  with  outlets. 

"To  the  south,  and  quite  near  Salt  Lake,  is  situated  Utah  Lake> 
of  smaller  size,  whose  waters  are  fresh  and  contain  trout  that  are 
highly  esteemed.  This  follows  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  empties 
into  the  former  lake  through  an  outlet  to  which  the  Mormons  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Jordan. 

"There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  physical  analogy  between  this 
watercourse  and  the  Biblical  Jordan,  which  carries  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  into  the  heavily  salted  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea." — Trans/a/ion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MASS    OF    SULFATE-OF-SODA    CRYSTALS    COLLECTED    IN    WINTER 
THE   SOUTH   SHORE    OF   THE   GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 


These  facts  being  well  un- 


A  Tunnel  that  Tapped  a  Cave.— A  hitherto  unknown 
cave  has  been  discovered  under  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  in  the  construction 
of  a  double-track  tunnel  3.400 
feet  long  for  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. The  cave  is  a  large  one 
and  is  said  to  extend  eighteen 
miles  from  the  location  of  the 
tunnel.  Says  The  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review  (Chicago, 
January  26) : 

"The    tunnel    roadbed    passes 
along  one  side  of  the  cave,  about 
sixty  feet   above  the  floor  of  the 
cave.     The   Dirt    Mover  states 
that  a  good  deal  of  blasted  rock 
was  thrown  down  with  the  inten- 
tion  of    making   a   fill    to   carry 
the  track  through  the    cave,   but 
that    this    idea    has    now    been 
given  up  and  a  bridge  will  be  built.     It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
cascade  of   water  in  the  cave  and  that  stalactites  hang  from  the 
dome. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  railway  company  might  take 
advantage  of  the  scenic  effect  which  would  result  from  light- 
ing the  cave  up  with  electric  lights,  and  then  stop  the  trains 
at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  tourists." 


ON 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Teaching  Tire  Repairs.- — "More  attention  is  being  given  nowadays  to  the 
art  of  repairing  pneumatic  tires,  and  several  concerns  are  giving  this  important 
matter  their  attention,"  says  The  Motor  Age  (Chicago).  "In  this  con- 
nection it  is  noted  that  the  Continental  Tire  Company  has  assigned  one  of 
its  expert  tire  specialists  to  a  free  demonstrating  service,  sending  him  to  the 
leading  factories  to  give  practical  demonstrations  of  the  art  of  mounting  and 
dismounting  clincher  tires.  The  instruction  covers  all  phases  of  the  tire 
question  such  as  style  of  rim,  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  intury  to  the 
rubber,  and  directions  for  getting  from  the  tire  the  maximum  value.  Then, 
too,  the  Chicago  School  of  Motoring  will  start  a  class  January  15.  The  class 
will  be  taught  all  the  details  of  vulcanizing  and  repairing  tires." 

The  following  account  of  the  effect  of  a  telephone  conversation  on  Sitting 
Bull,  the  Indian  chief,  is  related  in  Telephony  (Chicago,  January).  Says  tl.is 
paper:  "Sitting  Bull  had  been  captured  by  the  United  States  troops  and 
held  in  close  confinement.  So  also  was  another  obstreperous  Indian  held  i:i 
confinement  at  a  post  about  100  miles  away.  The  officer  in  charge  of  Sittin.: 
Bull  had  been  chasing  the  Indians  for  two  months,  and  was  wondering  what 
to  do  with  the  captive.  In  an  inspired  moment  he  decided  to  arrange  an 
interview  between  the  two  Indians  over  the  telephone.  After  the  necessary 
ringing  up  Sitting  Bull  was  asked  if  he  cared  to  talk  into  the  machine.  He 
talked  into  it  f->r  several  minutes  and  did  a  heap  of  listening  also.  He  put  down 
the  instrument  finally,  and  for  hours  was  even  more  gloomy  than  usual,  at  last 
beginning  to  talk  to  himself,  something  very  rare  for  the  Indian.  Asked  if  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  accommodations  or  if  there  was  anything  they  could 
do  for  him  he  broke  forth  at  last:  'No.  I'm  finished.  It's  all  right  when  the 
white  man's  plaything  talks  the  white  man's  language;  but  when  it  learns  to 
talk  the  red  man's  tongue  it's  time  to  stop.'  It  is  believed  in  the  West,  where 
the  imcident  is  fairly  well  known,  that  this  talk  over  the  telephone  between  the 
two  Indians  had  a  considerable  influence  in  shortening  the  Indian  wars." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


TO   EXAMINE  COLLEGE   STUDENTS  ON  THE 
ENGLISH    BIBLE. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS,  of  Yale  University, 
would  refuse  to  allow  any  candidate  to  enter  a  university 
until  lie  had  satisfactorily  passed  an  examination  in  the  Bible. 
Further  than  this,  he  declares  that  if  he  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  regulate  the  much-debated  question  of  college- 
entrance  examinations  in  English,  he  would  confine  the  examina- 
tion wholly  to  the  authorized  version.  In  this  way  all  required 
exercise  in  the  varieties  of  English  prose  would  be  furnished  the 
student,  and  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  books  now  chosen 
for  examination  purposes  would  be  removed.  In  The  Record  of 
Christian  Work  (East  Northfield,  Mass.,  February),  the  profes- 
sor states  his  position  in  this  wise : 

"  The  Bible  has  within  its  pages  every  single  kind  of  literature 
that  any  proposed  list  of  English  classics  contains.  It  has  narra- 
tive, descriptive,  poetical,  dramatic,  argumentative,  and  oratorical 
passages.  It  covers  everything  that  the  ingenuity  of  a  committee 
in  arranging  for  an  English  A  or  an  English 
U  list  could  by  any  possibility  discover. 
Furthermore,  as  the  case  now  stands,  books 
that  are  proposed  by  some  examiners  are  ridi- 
culed by  others,  either  because  they  are  too 
difficult  or  too  simple,  or  because  they  are  not 
really  literature  at  all.  No  such  objection 
could  be  made  to  the  Bible.  Priests,  atheists, 
skeptics,  devotees,  agnostics,  and  evangelists 
are  all  agreed  that  the  authorized  version  of 
the  English  Bible  is  the  best  example  of  Eng- 
lish composition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  combines  the  noblest  prose  and  poetry  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  diction. 

"  The  substitution  of  selected  portions  of  the 
Bible  would  be  an  enormous  convenience  to 
examination  boards.  It  would  stop  the  wran- 
gling over  various  authors  and  over  various 
editions.  It  would  instantly  silence  the  vast 
majority  of  complaints  that  any  other  list  of 
books  immediately  arouses.  It  would  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  more  advanced 
work  in  English  literature  done  in  college 
courses.  It  would  fit  the  needs  of  every  can- 
didate. 

"  But,  besides  solving  at  one  stroke  a  host 
of   perplexing  and   complicated  problems,  it 
would  remove  the  universal   and  disgraceful 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  college  under- 
graduates.    Sir.ce,  no  matter  what  our  individual  differences  of 
opinion  may  be,  we  are  all  agreed  on  three  propositions,  why  can 
not  we  substitute  fo  ra  heterogeneous  mass  of  books  the  English 
Bible?    And  the  three  propositions  are  these : 

"  i.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  list  of  English  authors  that  will 
satisfy  a  majority  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

"2.  It  is  deplorable  that  college  students  should  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  greatest  classic  in  their  mother  tongue. 

"3.  Every  possible  variety  of  English  composition  suitable  for 
teaching  purposes  can  be  found  in  the  Bible." 

Some  specimens  of  this  "universal  and  disgraceful  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  among  college  undergraduates "  are  furnished  by  the 
writer  from  his  experience  in  college  work.     We  quote  : 

"  The  ignorance  of  college  students  of  Biblical  literature  is  uni- 
versal, profound,  and  complete.  The  students  at  Harvard  and 
Yale,  different  as  they  are  in  many  respects  from  their  brothers  in 
small  colleges,  resemble  them  closely  here.  If  all  the  undergrad- 
uates in  America  could  be  placed  in  one  room,  and  tested  by  a 
common  examination  ou  the  supposedly  familiar  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I  mean  on  such  instances  as  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Noah,  Samson,  David  and  Goliath,  Moses  and 
Pharaoh,  the  results  would  be  a  magnificent  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can humor.  The  experience  of  teachers  with  other  books  is  al- 
most never  the  same  in  two  institutions  of  learning;   but  ask  any 


Who  declares  that  "  the  ignorance  of  col- 
lege students  of  Biblical  literature  is  universal, 
profound,  and  complete." 


teacher  in  the  United  States  what  luck  he  has  with  the  Bible,  and 
he  throws  up  his  hands  in  despair.  I  inquired  of  one  fine  young 
specimen  of  American  manhood  what  he  thought  Shakespeare 
meant  by  the  phrase 'Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam,'  and 
he  replied,  'It  was  the  mark  put  on  Adam  for  having  slain  his 
brother.'  To  another  lad,  who  was  every  inch  a  gentleman,  I  put 
the  question, 'Explain  the  line  "Or  memorize  another  Golgotha,"' 
and  his  face  became  a  blank;  I  came  to  his  relief  with  the  re- 
mark, 'Golgotha  is  a  New-Testament  reference.'  A  light  of  in- 
telligence illumined  his  handsome  face.  He  replied,  'It  was 
Goliath.'  Instances  like  these  two  are  of  constant  and  almost 
daily  occurrence  in  the  work  of  American  college  teachers.  It  is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  the  best  book  ever  printed  should  be 
so  little  known,  and  that  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  practically 
every  English  author  should  be  meaningless." 

PROTEST  OF  AMERICAN  CATHOLICS  AGAINST 

SPOLIATION. 

AMERICAN  Catholics,  in  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
their  French  coreligionists,  insist  that  the  resistance  of 
their  Church  to  a  separation  between  church  and  state  is  not  the 
issue  involved  in  the  present  struggle,  as  many  Protestant  papers 
seem  to  assume.  Spoliation  of  the  Church  in 
France,  coupled  with  an  attack  upon  the  es- 
sential constitution  of  the  Church,  is  what 
they  see  in  the  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. In  pursuance  of  this  belief,  and  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  of  outrage,  a  meeting  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  and  laity  was  held 
in  the  Hippodrome,  New  York,  on  Sunday 
evening,  January  27.  The  Hippodrome, 
which  holds  7,000  people,  was  crowded,  and 
the  daily  papers  state  that  25,000  more  were 
turned  away.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  distinguished  laymen,  reports  of  which 
are  furnished  by  the  public  press.  "The  in- 
famous enactment,  miscalled  the  Separation 
Law,"  says  Justice  James  Fitzgerald,  "  would 
he  more  fittingly  titled  were  it  designated  the 
Statute  of  Spoliation  and  Sacrilege."  "Sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,"  he  continues, 
"does  not  mean  the  state  in  control  of  the 
church  any  more  than  it  means  the  church  in 
control  of  the  state."  Further:  "The  officer 
of  state  who  undertakes  to  invade  the  sanctu- 
ary in  which  we  kneel  in  reverence  before  our 
God,  or  to  impede  or  hinder  an  ordained  min- 
ister of  our  faith  in  the  performance  of  his  sacred  duties  in  the 
slightest  degree,  is  a  nuisance  odious  and  intolerable."  Upon  the 
point  which  is  described  by  each  of  the  speakers  as  "spoliation," 
Mr.  John  G.  Agar,  who  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the 
evening,  says : 

"First  of  all,  it  is  not  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  what  is  called,  and  falsely  called,  a  separation  between 
church  and  state.  If  this  were  the  issue  I  would  not  be  here  pro- 
testing with  all  my  might  against  the  action  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  proclaiming  with  all  my  might  my  approval  of  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  of 
the  faithful  of  France.  The  Roman  Church  has  not  been  since 
the  year  1789  an  established  church  in  France.  It  has  been  only 
a  licensed  church,  because  its  property  had  been  taken  away  from 
it  by  the  revolutionary  power  and  because  of  a  compromise  based 
upon  an  attempt  to  make  amends  for  that  wrong. 

"  If  the  French  Government  would  restore  in  some  form  the 
property  wrongly  taken  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  church  in  property  acquired  since  that  time  for 
purely  ecclesiastical  and  educational  and  charitable  purposes, 
there  would  be  no  protest  made  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Government  in  striking  the  names  of  the  French  bishops 
and  priests  from  its  pay-rolls." 

As  the  state  had  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church  in  1789, 
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the  speaker  explains,  "  any  claim  that  such  property  belongs  to 
the  state  can  only  be  based  upon  that  act  of  confiscation,"  but 
"that  act  of  confiscation  was  undone  and  the  property  restored  to 
its  former  owners  in  1801."  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  "im- 
possible to  avoid  the  fact  that  the  law  "of  1905  was  a  new  confisca- 
tion."    We  quote  further : 

"  The  Government,  however,  was  anxious  to  avoid  that,  and  con- 
tinually referred  to  the  property  in  question  as  belonging  to  the 
state,  the  use  of  which  alone  had  been  allowed  to  the  Church. 

"Even  admitting  this  claim  of  the  Government,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Government  itself  has  distinguished  between  two  classes  of 
property,  to  wit,  the  property  which  it  claimed  had  always  be- 
longed to  the  state  and  of  which  the  Church  had  the  use  only,  and 
the  property  real  and  personal  belonging  to  the  new  establish- 
ments. 

"This  property  belonging  to  the  establishments  is  property 
arising  from  donations  contributed  by  the  faithful  during  the  last 
o»e  hundred  years,  and  which  donations,  by  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Concordat,  the  Government  had  covenanted  to  facilitate. 

"One  notable  example  of  such  property  is  the  enormous  basil- 
ica, that  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Montmartre.  This  basilica,  by 
the  way,  is  now  under  process  of  sequestration." 

Mr.  Agar  speaks  of  "historical  rights"  which  must  be  settled 
by  some  form  of  agreement  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  France,  "  but  they  are  unessential  and  not  involved  in  the 
present  controversy."  The  real  issue,  he  declares,  is  "  the  attack 
of  the  French  Government  upon  the  essential  constitution  of  the 
Church— the  hierarchical  form,'"  and  coupled  with  this  is  "an  at- 
tack upon  the  right  of  the  Church  to  hold  property  in  order  to 
carry  on  its  manifold  functions  in  church  and  school  and  semi- 
nary."    He  continues: 

"  The  French  Government  well  knows  where  the  strength  of  the 
Church  lies/and  knows  that  it  can  weaken  the  Church's  power  over 
the  people  if  it  can  weaken  the  power  of  its  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion and  stop  its  ministrations  in  church  and  school;  it  can  sepa- 
rate the  Pope  from  the  clergy  and  the  people,  the  head  from  the 
body. 

"This,  of  course,  would  be  death,  and  this  is  what  we  are  here 
to  protest  against." 

Rebutting  the  charge  that  the  Pope,  in  pronouncing  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  law  of  1905,  is  really  attacking  the  French  Gov- 
ernment because  Leo  XIII.  accepted  a  similar  law  for  Germany, 
the  speaker  declares  that  "an  examination  of  the  Law  of  the  Prus- 
sian Associations  of  Worship  will  show  the  difference  between 
the  two  and  how  the  German  law  acknowledges  the  Roman  hier- 
archical form  of  government  and  its  right  to  hold  property." 


Archbishop  Farley  called  attention  to  the  gradual  change  that 
is  coming  about  in  the  tenor  of  judgment  outside  France.  He 
says : 

"The  French  Governmentand  those  who  have  sympathized  with 
its  legislative  cruelties  have  sought,  by  subtle  cunning,  to  cast  the 
blame  of  the  present  disorder  in  France  on  the  Sovereign  Pontiff; 
but  the  action  of  the  Holy  Father  appeals  with  confidence  from 
the  French  Government  to  the  parliament  of  the  world.  Hereto- 
fore, only  one  side  of  the  case  was  presented  to  the  world,  and 
that  one  side  was  hostile  to  the  Church,  but  of  late  the  case  of  the 
Church  is  being  listened  to,  the  organs  of  public  opinion  that  hith- 
erto have  had  only  words  of  condemnation  for  her  attitude  now 
are  confessing  their  error,  recognizing  the  Church's  right  to  com- 
plain, and  condemning  the  course  of  her  enemies." 

"We  Americans,"  says  ex-Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  "had  hoped 
that  the  new  French  Republic  was  going  to  show  the  world  an- 
other government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
When  it  exhibits  itself  as  a  government  of  oppressors  with  a 
vast  body  of  inoffensive  citizens  as  victims,  we  may  well  stand 
appalled." 

STATUS   OF  THE   VOLUNTEERS    OF   AMERICA. 

THE  Volunteers  of  America,  an  offshoot  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  complete  this  month  the  first  decade  of  their  history. 
A  report  giving  some  interesting  statistics  which  enable  one  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  their  work  has  been  sent  out  by  the  presi- 
dent, Ballington  Booth.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  religious  meetings  is  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Booth 
writes : 

"The  attendance  at  the  indoor  meetings  during  the  fiscal  year 
closing  1905  was  961,679;  the  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  clo- 
sing 1906  was  1.101,415.  The  attendance  at  the  open-air  services 
during  1905  was  2.S76.400:  the  attendance  during  1006  was  2,92 
702.  The  total  attendance  during  the  former  year  was  3,833,095; 
the  total  attendance  during  the  present  year  w.is  4.028.117. 
Whereas  there  were  13.932  open-air  services  during  the  former 
year,  there  were  15.025  held  during  the  year  just  closed.  These 
figures,  carefully  gathered  from  the  officers'  reports,  show  a  de- 
cided increase,  and  are  evidence  of  the  substantial  audiences  made 
up  cf  the  common  people  which  are  reached  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  energetic  and  untiring  workers  under  the  Volunteer 
colors." 

In  enumerating  the  agencies  lor  philanthropic  work  instituted 
by  the  Volunteers  the  writer  records  iS  institutions  for  men.  7 
homes  tor  women,  and  4  homes  for  children.     At   these  homes 
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most  of  which  are  Volunteer  property,  280,812  lodgings  were  given 
during  the  past  year;  169,113  meals  were  paid  for,  and,  including 
those  benefited  on  the  outside  in  connection  with  these  institu- 
tions, 330,641  meals  were  given,  making  a  total  of  499,754  meals 
distributed. 

During  the  past  year  the  St.  Gregory  Emergency  Hospital  was 
established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  New 
York.     Of  this  we  read  : 

"The  institution  is  not  a  medical  hospital,  for,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  us,  as  such  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  a 
failure,  as  its  location  is  distinctly  in  the  business  section,  and  its 
neighborhood  is  almost  deserted  after  six  o'clock,  except  by 
printers  who  work  all  night.  But  during  the  day  there  is  scarcely 
a  section  of  New  York  or  any  other  city  more  crowded,  and  there 
is  no  territory  in  proportion  to  its  size  in  which  there  are  more 
accidents." 

During  one  recent  week,  so  the  writer  records,  there  were  per- 
formed 1,323  surgical  cases  and  dressings.  An  average  of  15.S76 
cases  receive  attention  monthly. 

The  growth  of  Sunday-school  work  is  indicated  by  figures  rep- 
resenting the  last  two  years.  In  the  former  27,656  children  at- 
tended Sunday-school,  and  in  the  latter  32,557  were  present.  As- 
sistance to  unprotected  women  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Volunteer 
work.  During  the  pastyear  the  Volunteer  Women's  Homes  have 
sheltered  31,487  subjects,  and  over  3.935  "have  received  some  per- 
manent care  and  aid."  Fifty  thousand  men  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Volunteer's  Prisoners  League  since  its  inauguration, 
and  "of  those  who  have  left  the  States  Prisons  ...  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  70  per  cent,  are  living  honest,  industrious  lives." 


THE  "FREE-SYNAGOG"  MOVEMENT  AMONG 

THE  JEWS. 

WHILE  the  Gentile  religious  contingent  of  New  York  are 
proposing  schemes  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  of  the 
city,  a  movement  within  the  fold  of  the  old  faith  has  appeared 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Free  Synagog."  Its  expositor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  founder  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Zionists,  declares  that  the  new  society  is  not  formed  for  the 
"gradual  conversion  of  Jewish  men  and  women  to  any  form  of 
Christianity,"  but  he  advocates  changing  the  day  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship to  Sunday,  and  changing  the  form  of  worship  to  something 
different  from  "prayer  petrified  into  spiritless  ritualism."  The 
new  synagog  will  stand  for  social  justice  and  social  service,  and 
will  try  to  overturn  the  old  domination  of  the  Church  by  the  rich. 
The  intention  of  the  new  society,  however,  is  "  to  be  vitally,  in- 
tensely, unequivocally  Jewish,"  and  it  will  not  "knowingly  antag- 
onize any  section  or  faction  in  Jewry."  "  The  appeal  of  the  Free 
Synagog  is  designed  primarily  to  reach  those  without  synagog 
anchorage,"  of  which  class  he  declares  that  "  there  are  tens  and 
tens  of  thousands"  in  New  York.  Proof  of  this  statement,  he 
points  out,  may  be  found  in  "  the  trebling  of  the  Jewish  population 
in  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  standstill,  and  worse,  of  Jewish 
congregational  life."  The  nature  of  the  movement  is  further  elab- 
orated in  the  report,  furnished  by  the  daily  press,  of  the  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Wise  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  January  27.  We 
quote : 

"  The  Free  Synagog  means  to  return  to  first  principles,  to  build 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  primary  synagog  aims  and  ideals.  No 
'desire  for  novelty '  is  the  prompting  motive  of  the  founders.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  sick  and  weary  unto  death  of  novelty,  and 
long  to  return  to  the  simple,  native,  unspoiled  things  of  Judaism. 
Ours  is  no  radical  and  revolutionary  program  ;  it  will  not  be  start- 
ling, save  to  such  as  are  asleep.  Not  to  innovate,  but  to  renovate 
and  renew;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  reconstruct,  to  reform,  and  to 
reshape,  will  be  the  dominant  purposes  of  the  Free  Synagog. 

"  One  feature  of  the  larger  program  of  the  Free  Synagog  to  in- 
terpret the  Jew  to  himself  and  to  bring  the  message  of  Jewish  life 


and  letters  to  the  world,  to  help  the  Jew  rightly  to  prize  his  an- 
cient heritage  and  the  non-Jew  to  understand  the  sufficing  reason 
for  Israel's  fealty,  will  be  to  establish  lecture  courses  and  class- 
room instruction  in  Hebrew  and  cognate  tongues,  the  Bible  and 
Biblical  literature,  Jewish  history,  Biblical  and  post-Biblical,  in- 
cluding medieval  and  modern.  This  instruction  will  be  free  to 
non-Jews  as  well  as  to  Jews,  to  men  and  women  alike. 

"  Ritualism,  elaborate,  ornate,  cathedralized,  is  not  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  synagog.  Prayer  and  aspiration  are,  but  not  prayer 
petrified  into  spiritless  ritualism.  Which,  think  you,  is  further 
removed  from  native  Jewish  ideals — the  not  coming  together  on 
the  Sabbath  day  of  the  High-Church  Jewish  wing,  with  endless 
songs  and  liturgy  and  genuflection,  and  with  barely  a  word  of  the 
message  touching  the  vital  things  for  which  the  synagogs  stand, 
and  that  word  minimized  in  every  way,  or  an  assembly  of  Jewish 
men  and  women,  meeting  together  on  the  one  day  in  the  week  on 
which  men  and  women  can  meet?" 

The  speaker,  referring  to  the  unchurched  classes  among  the 
Jews,  remarks  that  they  neither  can  nor  will  observe  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  therefore  it  is  foolish,  he  thinks,  to  "  refrain  from  meet- 
ing for  worship  on  that  day,  which  in  this  land  and  in  all  European 
lands  is  the  legal  day  of  rest."  He  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  form 
of  the  Sabbath  to  conserve  its  substance.  As  to  the  welcome 
which  the  new  synagog  will  offer — • 

"  The  Free  Synagog  will  be  free  from  pews  and  the  pew  sys- 
tem, supported  not  by  fixt  dues  and  assessments,  but  solely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  with  membership  free  and  open  to  the 
smallest  contributors  upon  equal  terms  with  the  largest,  with 
membership  and  office-holding  free  and  open  to  women  equally 
with  and  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  free  and  pewless  syna- 
gog will  stand  for  freedom,  hospitality,  inclusiveness,  brother- 
hood, and  will  thereby  seek  to  reassert  the  democratic  ideal  of 
Israel. 

"A  real  peril  to  the  fast-waning  influence  of  church  and  syn- 
agog inheres  in  the  present  system  of  church-membership,  which 
gives  countenance  to  the  wide-spread  notion  that  the  churches 
are  dominated  by  the  rich,  that  the  church  has  no  message  or 
apostleship  to  the  poor,  that  the  ministers  are  among  the  paid 
lackeys  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  classes,  that  the  churches  are 
the  stronghold  and  support  of  plutocracy.  The  Free  Synagog, 
the  free  church,  illustrates  the  application  of  the  ideals  of  religion 
to  the  affairs  of  daily  life." 

The  "inexorable  moral  imperative  is  the  essential  of  the  syna- 
gog" and  this  essential,  Dr.  Wise  declares,  will  be  the  core  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Free  Synagog.     He  adds: 

"  No  need  to  go  outside  of  the  synagog  for  ethical  teaching,  for 
the  gospel  of  right  living.  The  holiness  prescribed  by  Israel  was 
not  a  virtue  to  be  attained  apart  from  the  world.  Holiness  was 
the  virtue  and  habit  of  men  living  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  not 
the  piety  of  a  cloistered  individual,  but  the  consecration  of  the 
man  living  out  his  whole  life  in  right  relations  to  his  fellow  men 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  thou  shalt  love  the 
stranger  as  thyself — these  were  the  imperatives,  if  not  the  beati- 
tudes, of  Israel. 

"This  recognition  of  social  righteousness,  of  social  justice,  as 
the  supreme  aim  of  the  church,  will  determine  the  character  of  the 
philanthropic  or  institutional  effort  of  the  Free  Synagog.  Not 
charity,  but  social  service,  building  upon  the  rock  of  social  jus- 
tice, will  be  the  watchword  of  the  Free  Synagog.  This  is  the 
Messiahism  of  Israel — not  the  race  redeemed  by  the  death  of  one, 
but  the  race  self-redeemed  by  the  life  of  all." 


By  inadvertence  the  article  entitled  "  Jews  Not  Responsible  for  the  '  Lynch- 
ing '  of  Jesus,  "  published  in  The  Literary  Digest,  January  5,  was  credited 
to  The  American  Hebrew  instead  of  to  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati). 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church.  New  York,  January  28. 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  city  passed  a  resolution  of  protest,  addrest  to 
the  Mayor,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  forty  theaters  and  amuse- 
ment daces  of  New  York  were  illegally  open  on  Sunday.  Dr.  Greer,  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  said  that  he  knew  that  Mayor  McClellan 
and  Police  Commissioner  Bingham  had  tremendous  difficulties  to  combat  and 
that  "he  believed  that  they  were  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could."  The  people, 
he  added,  were  long-suffering,  but  would'not  in  the  long  run  tolerate  lav  le  Tr»e  . 
and  he  was  certain  that  in  due  time  the  Sunday  theater  would  be  closed 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


A   REINCARNATION   OF   ELLEN   TERRY. 

TV  /I  ISS  ELLEN  TERRY  has  returned  to  the  American  stage 
■*•*"*■  after  six  years'  absence,  in  what  might  be  called  a  reincar- 
nation. Her  youthfulness  and  vivacity  are  thought  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  she  celebrated  her  stage  jubilee  last 
summer.  Then,  the  Shaw  play 
in  which  she  appears— "  Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion" — af- 
fords her  almost  her  first  oppor- 
tunity among  us  of  presenting  the 
character  of  a  woman  of  to-day, 
instead  of  that  of  a  heroine  of 
the  romantic  past.  Her  person- 
ality has  so  endeared  itself  to  both 
American  and  English  audiences 
that  her  playing  always  elicits 
expressions  of  affection.  Max 
Beerbohm,  the  critic  of  The  Sat- 
urday Review  (London),  headed 
his  notice  of  her  first  appearance 
in  this  particular  Shaw  play  in 
London  with  the  caption  "A 
Great  Dear."  In  similar  strain 
speak  the  New  York  papers  in 
their  present  welcome.  Says  the 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"  She  is  still,  as  she  always  has 
been,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
halt  or  gasp  in  her  lines,  an  artist 
of  consummate  presence  and  au- 
thority— whatever  that  may  mean. 
And  she  is  still,  as  always,  that 
thing  which  we  all  love  so  much 
more,  a  woman  of  unique  and 
superlatively  potent  endearment 
— a  personality  that  charms  most 
when  it  runs  into  luxuriant  and 
radiant  abandonment  beyond  the 
bounds  of  caiculative  correctness- 
Her  smile  is  still  the  quintessence 
of  clear  and  spontaneous  girl- 
hood, her  eyes  those  more  than 
heavenly  orbs,  in  which  beatitude 

is  shot  through  with  that  gift  denied  the  gods — womanly  caprice 
and  womanly  humor." 

Somewhat  more  measured,  and  with  an  eye  upon  her  qualities 
as  a  great  actress,  speaks  the  critic  of  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York) : 

"  She  is  still  the  delightful  debonair  creature  of  former  days,  the 
embodiment  of  mirthful  spirit,  and  the  realization  of  ideal  grace 
in  action.  If  time  has  dimmed  her  shining  locks  a  little  with  a 
touch  of  sober  gray,  her  smile  has  lost  none  of  its  brilliancy  or 
witchery,  her  voice  is  as  soft,  clear,  and  musical,  her  form  as  lithe, 
and  her  step  as  light  as  ever.  Her  art,  of  course,  is  at  its  ripest. 
It  was  a  constant  gratification  to  watch  the  unstudied  ease  of  her 
repose  or  the  spontaneous  aptness  of  her  gesture,  and  to  listen  to 
each  significant  inflection  of  her  flexible  speech.  The  play  itself, 
in  which  she  had  chosen  to  appear,  made  no  demand  upon  and 
offered  but  small  opportunity  to  her  finest  powers,  but  the  authori- 
tative skill  with  which  she  gave  vitality  and  substance  to  a  fanci- 
ful and  impossible  character  denoted  the  great  actress  and  con- 
summate artist." 

Bernard  Shaw  has  somewhere  declared  that  when  her  memoirs 
are  written  she  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  English- 
women of  her  time,  with  a  genius  for  friendship.  It  is  also  his 
belief  that  her  proper  theatrical  vocation  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  modern  woman.     "  Captain    Brassbound's  Conversion "  was 


confessedly  written  with  an  eye  on  Miss  Terry  as  the  model  for 
the  central  character,  Lady  Cecily  Waynflete.  The  play  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Shaw's  productions  and  has  been  hitherto  offered 
to  the  public  as  a  "play  for  Puritans"  to  read-  It  is  described  as 
"a  satire  on  conventional  justice,  and  aimed  more  especially  at 
the  British  judiciary."  "It  belongs  to  the  category  of  sheer  ex- 
travaganza," says  the  critic  of  The  Evening  Po st,  "  but  is  made 
exceedingly  entertaining  by  the  free  use  of  epigram  and  paradox 

—its  dexterous  thrusts  at  all  sorts 
of  current  shams  and  humbugs, 
its  comic  panaceas  for  the  cure 
of  human  ills,  and  its  superb  dis- 
regard of  conventional  opinion  of 
any  kind."  The  story  presented 
in  the  play  is  thus  outlined  by  the 
New  York  World: 

"The  story  is  laid  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tangier,  a  locality  of 
which  Mr.  Shaw  had  no  knowl- 
edge at  first  hand  until  after  he 
had  written  the  play.  A  pompous 
and  hypocritical  English  judge 
and  his  venturesome  sister-in-law 
wish  to  explore  the  wilds  of  the 
interior  country.  They  engage  as 
their  guides  a  notorious  brigand 
and  pirate  and  his  cutthroat  crew, 
which  includes  the  riffraff  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
among  them  a  London  hooligan 
from  the  Waterloo  road,  a  bit  of 
flotsam  cast  off  from  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  a  thieving  Italian 
count. 

"  Once  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
desert  the  party  puts  up  in  an 
abandoned  Moorish  temple, 
where  Lady  Cecily  Waynflete, 
with  the  initiative  of  her  class, 
proceeds  to  dominate  the  whole 
caravan.  It  then  develops  that 
Captain  Brassbound,  the  leader, 
is  the  nephew  of  the  ceremonious 
British  judge,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  latter,  despite  his  high-sound- 
ing prating  of  English  justice, 
has  hounded  his  nephew's  Bra- 
zilian mother  to  death  and  appro- 
priated her  son's  inheritance  by  strictly  legal  procedure. 

"This  son,  Captain  Brassbound,  has  adopted  a  new  purpose  in 
life  and  follows  the  business  of  escorting  tourists  into  Morocco 
and  selling  them  to  an  Arab  chief  to  be  held  for  ransom.  This 
he  proposes  to  inflict  upon  his  uncle  and  aunt  for  revenge.  But 
he  is  swerved  from  his  purpose  by  Lady  Cecily's  application  of 
flattery  and  sound  common  sense  and  by  the  lucky  appearance  of 
a  still  more  powerful  Arab  chief,  who  rescues  the  party  and  sends 
it  safely  back  to  the  coast  to  the  protection  of  an  American 
cruiser. 

"  In  the  naval  investigation  that  ensues,  Lady  Cecily  again  takes 
charge,  not  only  of  her  party,  but  of  the  American  sailors  as  well. 
She  dresses  the  brigand  chief  in  European  clothes,  thus  hiding  his 
appearance  of  ferocity,  and  by  arguing  his  case  in  strict  conform- 
ity to  British  legal  procedure  manages  to  conceal  enough  of  the 
facts  of  his  villainy  not  only  to  clear  him  and  his  companions,  but 
to  present  him  in  the  light  of  a  hero. 

"  The  upshot  is  Captain  Brassbound's  proposal  of  marriage, 
prompted  by  his  admiration  for  Lady  Cecily's  fearless  domination 
of  men,  but  she  refuses  on  the  ground  that  matrimony  would  des- 
troy her  influence.  At  this  moment  a  signal-gun  from  the  pirate's 
ship  acts  as  a  call  of  the  wild  and  lures  Brassbound  out  of  his 
formal  clothes  and  back  into  his  old  life." 

The  critic  of  The  Sun  points  out  the  fact  that  the  play  bears  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  "  Ca-sar  and  Cleopatra."  now  being  pre- 
sented  in   this   country    by    Mr.    Forbes   Robertson's   company. 


ELLEN    TERRY. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Pamela  Colman  Smith.) 

"  She  is  still,"  says  a  critic,  "  the  delightful  debonair  creature  of  former 
days,  the  embodiment  of  mirthful  spirit,  and  the  realization  of  ideal  grace  in 
action.    .  .  .  Her  art,  of  course,  is  at  its  ripest." 
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"Both  pieces  bristle— or  at  least  Shaw's  commentaries  on  them 
bristle— with  an  elaborate  pretense  of  realism  and  scientific  accu- 
racy." he  says,  and  adds:  "Both  score  by  a  mingling  of  pictur- 
esque, improbable  adventures  and  farcically  topical,  deliciously 
exaggerated   wit." 


OUR    ENGLISH    RECOMMENDED    BY   AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 

AMERICANS  are  more  or  less  used  to  English  criticism  of 
their  oral  speech,  and,  indeed,  feel  its  defects  so  keenly  as 
to  form  a  "  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Spoken  English."  It 
may  occasion  surprize,  therefore,  to  be  told  that  "  the  American 
people  are  more  accurate  readers  and  more  accurate  writers  of  the 
English  language  than  the  rank  and  file  "  of  ~" 
the  English  people.  Yet  such  a  declaration 
is  made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  at  a  meeting  of  a  new  British 
association  instituted  "to  help  to  maintain 
the  correct  use  of  English,  and  to  promote 
the  due  recognition  of  English  as  an  essential 
element  in  national  education."  How  the 
conditions  stood  elsewhere  Mr.  Lee  pointed 
out,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  home  country. 
In  The  Standard  { London)  he  is  reported  in 
indirect  discourse  as  saying  : 

"There  was  an  indefinite  deal  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  do,  as  would  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  strides  that 
English  teaching  and  English  knowledge  were 
making  through  all  the  grades  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  America,  in  Germany,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  in  France.  It  was  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  at  Harvard  University,  the  old- 
est and  one  of  the  most  active  of  Ameri- 
can universities,  there  should  be  twenty 
professors  of  English  study  in  its  various 
aspects,  and  at  Oxford  there  should  be  prac- 
tically only  one.  In  advanced  English  schol- 
arship, America,  Germany,  and  even  France 
were  outdoing  our  own  country.  The  de- 
velopment of  English  teaching  in  America, 
through  both  the  low-grade  and  the  high-grade  schools,  was  ren- 
dering the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  more  accurate 
readers,  more  accurate  writers,  and,  he  would  have  added,  if 
President  Roosevelt  had  not  darkened  counsel  lately,  more  accu- 
rate spellers  of  the  English  language  than  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
own  people.  The  influence  of  the  association  could  and  must,  if 
fitly  organized,  be  exerted  and  extend  far  beyond  educational  in- 
stitutions. One  way  in  which  the  local  branches  of  the  associa- 
tions might  be  of  immediate  service  was  to  secure  that  English 
literature  and  standard  authors  should  be  more  adequately  rep- 
resented in  our  public  libraries." 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Lee's  words  would  meet 
with  favorable  comment ;  yet  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
(January  15)  declares  that  "his  plea  that  English  people  should 
pattern  after  Americans  is  warmly  indorsed  by  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  and  even  by  The  Globe."  The  latter  paper,  not  wont  to 
be  overenthusiastic  in  its  admiration  of  things  American,  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Mr.  Lee  said  as  to  greater  atten- 
tion being  given  to  preserving  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  in 
America  than  England.  Americans  have  more  to  contend  against 
than  we,  since  their  popular  slang  is  both  more  wide-spread  and 
more  distinctly  alien  than  ours.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Harvard  requires  twenty  professors  of  English,  while  Oxford  is 
content  with  one. 

"Yet  their  best  writers  succeed  in  maintaining  a  purity  of  style 
—  American  law-books,  for  instance,  are  models  in  this  respect — 
which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  that  of  our  own,  and  their 
best  speakers  are  not  only  almost  pedantically  correct  in   their 


English,  but  have  a  copiousness  of  vocabulary  rarely  attained  by 
modern  English  orators." 

A  more  or  less  vigorous  dissent  was  voiced  in  The  Standard  on 
the  following  day  by  "  an  actor-manager,  whose  Shakespearian 
productions  are  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."     Thus : 

"  Mr.  Lee  is  undoubtedly  an  expert  judge  of  literature  as  litera- 
ture, and  he  may  be  right  if  he  confines  his  remarks  purely  to 
American  literature  of  the  best  kind.  But  Mr.  Lee  is  also  a 
Shakespearian  student,  a  student  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  English  language  that  ever  lived.  Does  he  seriously  suggest 
that  any  American  writer  has  induced  or  influenced  his  pen  to 
create  such  exquisite  language  as  flowed  so  easily  from  the  poet 
of  Stratford?  We  have,  in  a  minor  degree— I  will  not  mention 
names— our  twentieth-century  Shakespeares,  whose  lines,  proba- 
bly not  so  powerful,  nor  so  original,  nor  so  fragrant  as  those  we 
treasure  so  much,  are  none  the  less  English, 
none  the  less  illustrative  of  all  that  is  best  in 
our  mother  tongue.  If  Mr.  Lee  can  point  to 
anything  of  American  origin  that  for  beauty 
of  diction,  yet  essentially  English,  is  at  all 
superior  to  our  own  productions,  I  will  be 
satisfied  that  he  is  right,  but  until  he  does 
so  I  am  quite  content  to  give  my  audiences 
the  home-made  article.  And  in  this,  I  am 
sure,  I  will  continue  to  have  their  support. 

"So  far  as  speaking  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Lee  is  silent.  He  would  prob- 
ably quote  Richard  Mansfield  and  E.  H. 
Sothern  as  typical  American  actors.  But  he 
might  just  as  well  quote  E.  S.  Willard.  All 
three  have  an  almost  perfect  enunciation,  but 
all  three  are  essentially  English,  of  English 
birth  and  of  English  education.  But  of  the 
'rank  and  file  ' — to  quote  Mr.  Lee  — of  Amer- 
ican actors  and  actresses  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  speak,  save  to  say  that  they  have  to 
speak  so  that  their  audiences  may  understand 
them." 


HEINRICH    COXRIED, 

Who  states  through  his  representative  that 
"no  financial  or  other  consideration  would 
have  induced"  the  performance  of  "Salome" 
had  not  "its  merit  as  a  superb  work  of  art  en- 
titled it  to  be  heard.'' 


S' 


THE    PROTEST  AGAINST 
STRAUSS'S   "SALOME." 

ALOME,"  the  opera  by  Oscar  Wilde 
and  Richard  Strauss,  quits  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  amid  an 
outcry  of  condemnation.  Banned  by  the  critics,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  initial  performance,  as  "loathsome,"  "degenerate," 
"abnormal,"  the  emotional  content  of  this  opera  has  been  held  a 
menace  to  public  morals.  "It  remained  for  Mr.  Strauss,"  said 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  The  Sun,  "to  find  that  music  might  be 
utilized  for  the  delineation  of  abnormal  physical  appetites  of  the 
sort  usually  studied  only  in  medical  works."  "  If  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  a  story  is  a  crime,  Richard  Strauss's  music  is  esthet- 
ically  criminal — or,  at  least,  extremely  coarse  and  ill-mannered," 
says  the  critic  of  The  Evening  Post  (New  York).  From  the  lat- 
ter paper  appeared,  on  the  same  day  as  the  notice  written  by  its 
musical  critic,  an  editorial  protest  against  what  it  called  "  an  open 
defiance  of  decency  and  a  cynical  disregard  for  common  morality." 
After  asking  the  question  how  far  the  purveyors  of  public  enter- 
tainment will  go  in  their  "hunt  for  new  sensations  wherewith  to 
provoke  jaded  appetites,"  it  declares: 

"  The  consequences  of  such  exhibitions,  which  seek  to  make  the 
last  extremities  of  human  degradation  attractive  by  sensuous  ap- 
peals to  eyes  and  ears,  are  mischievous  beyond  all  calculation.  It 
might  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  constant 
growth  in  recent  years  in  the  indecencies  and  vulgarities  perpe- 
trated on  the  stage,  and  some  of  the  most  hideous  scandals  which 
have  horrified  the  community.  The  sins  of  the  theater  in  this  re- 
spect must  not  be  wholly  attributed  to  managerial  avarice  or  igno- 
rance, but  largely  to  the  so-called  advanced  theories  which  hold 
that  art  is  independent  of  morality.  It  will  be  the  better  for  all 
of  us  when  the  fact  is  recognized  universally  that  nothing  actuated 
by  a  base  or  impure  motive  can  be  accepted  as  artistic,  no  matter 
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CopyriKhlHil,  1804,  hy  Pad  Hh>h.,  New  York. 
AUGUST    BELMONT. 


Copyrighted,  1904,  by  Pach  Ifr. 
J.    P.    MORGAN. 


Ifork. 


CHARLES    LANIER.  J.    P.    MORGAN.  D.    O.   MILLS. 

SOME    OF    THE    DIRECTORS    WHO    HARKED    "SALOME" 


W.    K.    VANDERBILT. 


what  the  beauty  of  the  technical  execution.  Such  themes  as  that 
of  'Salome,' like  the  games  of  the  old  circus  or  the  domestic 
decorations  of  Pompeii,  belong  to  the  past." 

Objections  of  a  similar  nature  grew  and  finally  culminated  in  a 
protest  "against  any  repetition  of  this  opera,"  sent  to  Herr 
Conried  by  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real  Estate 
Company.  They  alleged  *' that  the  performance  of  'Salome 'is 
objectionable  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and  Real  Estate  Company."  The  announcement 
that  Manager  Conried  would  yield,  so  far  at  least  as  to  remove 
the  opera  from  the  roster  of  the  Metropolitan,  was  received  with 
more  or  less  general  satisfaction.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Sun  (January  29)  thus  viewed  the  situation: 

"The  European  success  of  Salome  '  does  not  prejudice  Ameri- 
cans in  its  favor  as  a  work  of  art,  nor  prevent  them  from  taking 
the  course  they  would  follow  in  the  case  of  any  work  essentially 
unfit  for  public  performance.  The  history  of  this  opera  has  been 
tainted  from  the  outset  with  the  strongest  element  of  sensational- 
ism. Strauss  selected  the  subject  with  his  unfailing  scent.  The 
attempts  to  reawaken  interest  in  the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  to 
place  him  high  among  modern  poets  have  succeeded  better  in  Ger- 
many than  anywhere  else.  No  other  theme  of  literature  is  just 
now  so  absorbing  to  that  public ;  so  Strauss  found  no  text  so  well 
suited  to  his  purposes  as 'Salome.'  The  opera  has  passed  tri- 
umphantly from  one  European  operatic  stage  to  another. 

"The  reception  of  'Salome'  abroad,  however,  has  no  lesson 
for  the  New  York  public.  Its  success  on  the  Continent  merely 
indicates  that  a  lower  standard  of  taste  and  morals  maintains 
wherever  the  work  has  been  applauded.  Altho  the  Biblical  origin 
of  the  story  will  always  prevent  its  performance  in  London,  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  same  hostile  public  feeling  would  have 


been  aroused  there  by  the  scenes  which  the  opera  depicts  and  the 
passions  with  which  it  is  concerned,  for  they  will  always  be  of  the 
kind  that  the  English  speaking  nations  find  revolting  when  pre- 
sented in  public  performances." 

In  commenting  upon  the  alleged  statement  of  Anton  Van  Rooy, 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  "  Salome."  that  "  Europe  will  never  get  over 
laughing  at  America  if  this  work  of  art  is  taken  off  the  stage,"  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Mail  asserts  that  "a  work  that  inspires  hor- 
ror and  disgust  may  be  a  remarkable  curiosity  ;  but  if  ridicule  is 
the  price  to  pay  for  its  removal,  we  shall  welcome  Europe's  laugh- 
ter." The  New  York  Times,  whose  critique  of  the  performance 
was  a  dispassionate  examination  of  "  Salome  "  as  a  work  of  art, 
is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  "great  moral  uprising  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  against  the  further  representation  of  Richard 
Strauss's  ' Salome  '  "  as  a  case  of  "  belated  conscience."  It  ad- 
vances a  view  other  than  that  directly  concerned  with  public 
morals.     Thus: 

"It  would  seem  that  a  prompter  sense  of  the  evil  would  have 
been  fairer  to  the  manager,  his  artists,  and  the  public.  Many  of 
those  who  are  now  protesting  were  present  at  the  dress  rehearsal, 
when  the  work  was  heard  and  seen  exactly  as  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  It  had  been  in  preparation  for  months  be- 
fore. It  had  been  produced  in  Germany  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  many  accounts  of  it  were  accessible  here  in  several  languages. 
Wilde's  play,  which  the  composer  has  followed  almost  word  for 
word,  had  long  been  in  print,  and  nothing  that  happens  in  the 
music  is  absent  from  the  dramatic  text." 

The  inception  of  this  action  taken  by  the  stockholders  is  traced 
to  various  quarters.     A  '  prominent  box-owner  "  of  the  opera-house 


GEORGE  S.    BOWDOIN. 


H.    MCK.   TWOMBLY.  GEORGE    P.    WETMORE.  GEORGE    F.    BAKER. 

FROM  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA-HOUSE. 


AUGUSTUS   r>.   H1LLIARU. 


The  above  groups  form  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real  Estate  Company,  who  decided  that  "  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  be 

directly  or  officially  associated"  with  performances  of  "  Salome ''  in  New  York. 
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is  quoted  in  The  Evem'/ig  Mail  as  asserting  that  the  protest  came 
from  "  the  women  who  form  the  class  generally  known  as  society." 
He  further  avers  that  "  all  this  abuse  of  the  'rich  and  idle  '  by  irre- 
sponsible agitators,  and  criticism  of  the  morals  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
have  had  a  certain  cumulative  effect,  and  they  are  now  so  sensitive 
that  there  is  danger  of  their  going  to  the  other  extreme." 

The  New  York  World  satirically  "  prefers  to  regard"  the  pro- 
test of  the  Metropolitan  directors  "  as  the  beginning  of  a  great 
Wall-Street  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  corporation  man- 
agement." These  gentlemen  are  most  of  them  named  by  The 
World  as  trustees  of  the  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company  and 
directors  of  various  other  corporations  of  "  high  finance."  After 
cataloging  the  financial  activities  of  the  directors,  The  World ^  re- 
marks that  the  Mutual  might  itself  be  called  "the  Salome  of  New 
York  life-insurance  companies,"  and  adds  : 

"After  these  gentlemen  have  reformed  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  curbed  its  excesses,  and  purified  its  programs,  they 
will  of  course  take  up  the  reformation  of  their  other  corporations, 
over  which  they  have  even  more  power  than  over  the  opera. 
When  their  great  moral  crusade  is  ended  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  investigating  committees  to  do.  and  we  shall  have  probably 
heard  the  last  of  the  clamor  against  organized  wealth." 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Conried  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  sent  a  statement  to  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  Real  Estate  Company  setting  forth  a  favorable  view  of  the 
condemned  opera,  in  a  vain  hope  to  modify  the  judgment  of  exclu- 
sion passed  upon  it.     They  said,  in  part: 

"  Strauss's  '  Salome  '  is  recognized  by  the  consensus  of  the  most 
competent  critics  of  modern  music  as  a  monumental  work,  proba- 
bly the  greatest  which  musical  genius  has  produced  in  this  genera- 
tion. It  has  been  performed  in  more  than  twenty  European 
cities,  including  many  of  the  foremost  court  theaters,  in  which  a 
strict  standard  of  censorship  prevails.  ...... 

"  It  is  a  commonplace  to  state  that  the  libretto  of  all  operas  is  a 
subordinate  feature,  and  that  what  people  go  to  hear  is  not  the 
text,  but  the  music.  Not  a  few  of  the  operas  of  the  classical  re- 
pertoire are  based  upon  plots  and  contain  language  which  would 
be  decidedly  objectionable  if  they  were  not  overshadowed  and 
idealized  by  the  beauty  of  the  music.  In  the  same  way  the  gran- 
deur and  compelling  interest  of  Strauss's  music  is  such  as  to  en- 
tirely detract  attention  from  the  text,  which,  moreover,  is  sung 
here  in  a  foreign  language." 


LAST   DAYS   OF   LAFCADIO   HEARN. 

LAFCADIO  HEARN'S  marriage  to  a  Japanese  woman  was 
"  of  almost  miraculous  suitability  for  him."  So  declares  Mr. 
Ferris  Greenslet  in  an  appreciative  study  of  that  exotic  genius,  the 
offspring  of  parents  who  mingled  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Greek.  Hearn's  sojourn  in  America  was  of  sufficient 
duration  to  give  him  a  place  in  our  literature,  but  his  spirit  never 
found  its  most  suitable  environment,  as  Mr.  Greenslet  points 
out,  until  he  settled  in  Japan.  His  wife's  vivid  reminiscences 
were,  next  to  the  autobiographic  fragments,  "quite  the  most  valu- 
able material"  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Hearn's  recent  biog- 
rapher, Elizabeth  Bisland.  says  Mr.  Greenslet  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  "  quaint  and  tender  record  "  of  Hearn's  last  days,  which 
reached  America  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  recently  published 
"Life  and  Letters."  Mrs.  Hearn  records  that  her  husband  was 
first  attacked  by  his  illness  on  September  19, 1904,  and  spoke  of  his 
apprehension  of  approaching  death,  at  the  same  time  admonish- 
ing her  regarding  the  future  for  herself  and  their  children.  She 
records  him  as  saying  further: 

"  Never  weep  if  I  die.  Buy  for  my  coffin  a  little  earthen  pot  of 
three  or  four  cents  worth  ;  bury  me  in  the  yard  of  a  little  temple 
in  some  lonesome  quarter.  Never  be  sorry.  You  had  better  play- 
cards  with  children.     Do  not  inform  to  others  of  my  departure. 


If  any  should  happen  to  inquire  of  me,  tell  him  :   'Ha!  he  died 
some  time  ago.'     That  will  do." 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  the  widow's  account  as 
furnished  in  the  February  Atlantichy  Mr.  Greenslet: 

"  He  was  always  averse  to  take  medicine  or  to  be  attended  by  a 
doctor.  He  would  never  take  medicine  if  I  had  not  been  careful; 
and  if  I  happen  to  be  late  in  offering  him  medicine  he  would  say, 
'I  was  glad  thinking  you  had  forgot.'  If  not  engaged  in  writing, 
he  used  to  walk  in  meditation  to  and  fro  in  the  room  or  through 
the  corridor.  So  even  in  the  time  of  sickness  he  would  not  like  to 
remain  quiet  in  confinement 

"  It  was  a  few  days  before  his  departure.  Osaki,  a  maid,  the 
daughter  of  Otokitsu  of  Yaidzu,  found  a  blossom  untimely  bloom- 
ing in  one  of  the  branches  of  cherry-tree  in  the  garden.  She  told 
me  about  that.  Whenever  I  saw  or  heard  anything  interesting  I 
always  told  it  to  him  ;  and  this  proved  his  greatest  enjoyment.  A 
very  trifling  matter  was  in  our  home  very  often  highly  valued.  .  .  . 

"These  things  were  all  reported  to  him.  They  were  great  de- 
light for  my  husband.  He  was  pleased  innocently.  I  tried  to 
please  him  with  such  topics  with  all  my  heart.  Perhaps  if  any 
one  happened  to  witness  it  would  have  seemed  lidiculous.  Frogs, 
ants,  butterflies,  bamboo-sprouts,  morning-glory,  .  .  .  they  were 
all  the  best  friends  to  my  husband. 

"Now  the  bloom  was  beautiful  to  look.  But  I  felt  all  at  once 
my  bosom  [tremble  for  some  apprehension  of  evil,  because  the 
untimely  bloom  is  considered  in  Japan  as  a  bad  omen.  Anyhow, 
I  told  him  of  the  blossom.  He  was  interested  as  usual.  'Hello!' 
he  said,  and,  immediately  approaching  to  the  railing,  he  looked 
out  at  the  blossom.  'Now  my  world  has  come — it  is  warm,  like 
spring,' said  he;  then  after  a  pause, 'but  soon  it  will  become 
cold  and  that  blossom  will  die  away.'  This  blossom  was  upon  the 
branch  until  the  27th,  when  toward  the  evening  its  petals  scattered 
themselves  lonesomely.  Methought  the  cherry-tree,  which  had 
Hearn's  warmest  affection  for  these  year,  responded  to  his  kind- 
ness and  bade  good-by  to  him 

"  In  the  morning  of  September  26 — the  sad,  last  day — as  I  went 
to  his  library  about  6:30  A.M.,  he  was  already  quietly  sitting  as 
usual  on  the  cushion.  'Ohayo  gozaimasu  '  (good-morning),  I  said. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinking  over  something,  but  upon  my  salutation 
he  said  his  'good-morning,'  and  told  me  that  he  had  an  interesting 
dream  last  night,  for  we  were  accustomed  to  tell  each  other  when 
we  had  a  pleasant  dream.  'Whatwasit?'  I  asked.  He  said:  'I 
had  a  long  distant  journey.  Here  I  am  smoking  now,  you  see. 
Is  it  real  that  I  traveled  or  is  it  real  that  I  am  smoking?  The 
world  of  dream!'  .  .  .  Thus  saying,  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self  

"On  this  morning  when  Kazuo  [his  son],  before  leaving  home 
for  school,  went  to  him  and  said  a  'good-morning,'  he  said, 
'Pleasant  dream  '  Not  knowing  how  to  say,  Kazuo  answered, 
'The  same  to  you.' 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  corridor,  he  looked  into  my  sitting-room  and  saw  the 
picture  hung  upon  the  wall  of  alcove.  The  picture,  entitled 
'Morning  Sun,'  represented  a  glorious,  but  a  little  mistic  scene  of 
sea-shore  in  the  early  morning  with  birds  thronging.  'A  beauti- 
ful scenery  !    I  would  like  to  go  to  such  a  land,' he  remarked.   .  .  . 

"He  was  fond  of  hearing  the  notes  of  insects.  We  kept  7/iatsu 
7iiuslii  (a  kind  of  cricket)  this  autumn.  Toward  evening  the  plain- 
tive notes  which  matsu  mushi  made  at  intervals  made  me  feel 
unusually  lonesome.  I  asked  my  husband  how  it  sounded  to  him. 
He  said  :  'That  tiny  creature  has  been  singing  nicely.  It's  getting 
cold,  tho.  Is  it  conscious  or  unconscious  that  soon  it  must  die? 
It's  a  pity,  indeed.'  And,  in  a  lonesome  way,  he  added:  'Ah, 
poor  creature  !  On  one  of  these  warm  days  let  us  put  him  secretly 
among  the  grasses.' 

"Nothing  particularly  different  was  not  to  be  observable  in  all 
about  him  that  day  through.  But  the  single  blossom  of  untimely 
cherry,  the  dream  of  long  journey  he  had,  and  the  notes  of  matsu 
mushi,  all  these  make  'me  sad  even  now,  as  if  there  had  existed 
some  significance  about  them. 

"At  supper  he  felt  sudden  pain  in  the  breast.  He  stopt  eating; 
went  away  to  his  library  ;  I  followed  him.  For  some  minutes 
with  his  hands  upon  the  breast  he  walked  about  the  room.  He 
wanted  to  lie  on  bed.  With  his  hands  on  breast,  he  kept  very 
calm  in  bed.  But,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  he  was  no  more  the 
man  of  this  side  of  the  world.  As  if  feeling  no  pain  at  all,  he  had 
a  little  smile  about  his  mouth." 
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Alger,  Horatio,  Jr.  The  Young  Musician. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  341.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

Bain,  John,  Jr.  Cigarettes  in  Fact  and  Fancy. 
With  the  Collaboration  of  Carl  Werner.  i6mo, 
pp.   190.     Boston:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.      75  cents. 

Bennett,  John.  The  Treasure  of  Peyre  Gaillard. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  370.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury  Co.     $1.50. 

Burgess,  Gelett,  S.B.  Are  You  a  Bromide?  or, 
The  Sulphitic  Theory.  Expounded  and  exemplified 
according  to  the  most  recent  researches  into  the 
psychology  of  boredom.  Including  many  well- 
known  Bromidioms  now  in  use.  With  decorations 
by  the  author.  i2mo,  pp.  63.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch.      50  cents. 

Crissey,  Forrest.  The  Making  of  an  American 
School-Teacher,  nmo,  pp.  75.  Chicago:  C.  M. 
Barnes  Co.     5°  cents. 

Dunne,  Finley  Peter.  Dissertations  by  Mr. 
Dooley.  nmo,  pp.  313.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros. 

Ellis,  Clara  Spalding.  What's  Next  ?  or,  Shall  a 
Man  Live  Again?  i2mo,  pp.  288.  Boston:  R.  G. 
Badger. 

Flagg,  James  Montgomery.  Why  They  Married. 
Text  and  illustrations  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 
i6mo,  pp.  107.  New  York:  Life  Publishing  Co. 
75    cents. 

Faversham,  Julie  Opp.  The  Squaw  Man. 
Adapted  from  the  play  by  Edward  Milton  Royle. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  294.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.      $1.50. 

The  practise  of  novelizing  plays  can  not 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  new.  It  was 
something  like  this  that  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  did  for  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
When  a  play  strikes  a  popular  note,  there 
is  a  certain  public  ready  made  for  the 
writer  who  can  successfully  put  it  into 
novel  form.  Among  these  plays  is  "The 
Squaw  Man,"  with  William  Faversham  in 
the  title-role.  It  is  a  lively  drama,  teeming 
with  incident  and  not  devoid  of  romantic 
touches,  and  it  has  lent  itself  gracefully 
to  narrative  form.  The  story  is  here  told 
with  spirit,  and  the  narrative  is  full  of 
variety  and  interest.  The  illustrations  con- 
sist of  photographs  of  scenes  from  the  play. 

Geddes,  J.,  Jr.  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  A 
modern  French  translation  of  Theodor  Mueller's 
text  of  the  Oxford  manuscript.  With  introduction, 
bibliography,  notes,  and  index.  Map,  illustrations, 
and  manuscript  readings,  nmo,  pp.  clx-316. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     90  cents  net. 

George,  Henry,  Jr.  The  Romance  of  John 
Bainbridge.  1 2mo,  pp.  468.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

This  is  a  wholesome  novel  of  the  life  of 
to-day.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  author's 
first  long  work  of  fiction;  altho  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  to  indicate  this  fact. 
The  theme  is  one  that  must  have  been 
peculiarly  congenial  to  Mr.  George,  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  political  ideals  which 
John  Bainbridge  so  earnestly  strives  to 
realize  are  those  held  by  the  author  him- 
self. Bainbridge  is  a  young  lawyer  who 
has  struck  out  for  himself  in  the  West  and 
made  a  reputation  by  his  fearless  advocacy 
of   right   conduct    and   his   opposition   to 


corrupt  influence  in  public  affairs.  He 
soon  finds  that  the  arena  he  has  chosen  is 
not  commensurate  with  his  ideals,  and 
returns  to  New  York.  There  is  a  fine 
picture  of  the  young  man,  whose  only 
asset  is  a  head  full  of  brains  backed  by 
moral  principles,  facing  the  metropolis  and 
resolved  to  do  battle  against  intrenched  cor- 
ruption. Very  delicately  conceived  and  well 
told  is  the  love-story  which  the  author  has 
contrived  to  interweave.  The  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  there  is  a  vein  of 
humor. 

Holmes,  Gordon.  The  Late  Tenant.  i2mo, 
pp.  285.     New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  type  that  delighted 
readers  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  who  in- 
sisted upon  having  their  fiction  well  sea- 
soned with  mystery.  It  is  a  story  in  the 
genre  which  Miss  Braddon  popularized  and 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  by  the 
realists,  has  never  entirely  lost  favor. 
From  beginning  to  end  "The  Late  Tenant" 
depends  for  its  interest  upon  the  sense  of 
mystery.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  sturdy 
young  Englishman  with  a  taste  for  ad- 
venture, who  has  explored  the  wilds  of 
Wyoming  and  other  parts  of  the  great 
West,  and  has  returned  to  the  fogs  of 
London  to  describe  for  the  magazines  the 
splendors  that  he  has  seen. 

The  apartments  that  he  lights  upon  have 
had  a  tragic  history.  He  hardly  takes 
possession  before  the  weird  business  be- 
gins. Just  as  he  is  about  to  retire  he  has 
a  sudden  perception  of  the  scent  of  violets 
coming,  as  it  were,  from  some  invisible 
presence  in  the  room.  He  is  certain 
that  the  perfume  could  not  have  been  in 
the  room  when  he  first  entered  it,  and 
with  this  realization  comes  a  feeling  of 
intolerable  fear.  This  incident,  told  with 
a  wealth  of  uncanny  detail  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  Poe,  is  but  the  prolog  to  a 
long  series  of  mysterious  happenings  that 
keep  up  the  reader's  interest  until  the 
last   chapter. 

Hurlbut,  Jesse  Lyman,  D.D.  The  Superin- 
tendent's Helper  for  1907.  24mo,  pp.  157.  New 
York:    Eaton   &  Mains.     25  cents  net. 

Hyamson,  Albert  M.  The  Jewish  Literary 
Annual.  i2mo,  pp.  168.  London:  George  Rout- 
ledge    &  Sons.     One  shilling  net. 

Hyslop,  James  H.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Borderland  of 
Psychical  Research,  izmo,  pp.  viii-425.  Boston: 
Herbert  B.  Turner   &  Co.     $1.50.- 

The  present  work  is  not  a  sequel  to 
Professor  Hyslop's  "Science  and  a  Future 
Life"  and  "Enigmas  of  Psychical  Re- 
search," but  rather  leads  up  to  them,  as 
he  announces  in  his  preface,  and  is  designed 
to  aid  the  reader  in  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  set  forth 


in  those  works.  The  volume  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  scientific  student  of  psy- 
chology, but  for  the  laymen  who  would 
understand  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  conversion  of  the  educated  world  to 
the  more  recondite  problems  of  psychic 
research.  Xormal  and  abnormal  psy- 
chology are  discust  in  the  book,  and  the 
problems  bearing  upon  each  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  latest  knowledge  that  is 
available  in  this  branch  of  science.  The 
author  distinctly  states  that  he  is  not 
trying  to  make  any  new  contribution  to 
science,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  a 
sensational  nature  in  the  work  to  which 
he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time. 

Ingersoll,  Ernest.  Eight  Secrets.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  338.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. so  net. 

This  is  the  life-story  of  an  ingenious 
American  boy  who  works  out  his  destiny 
despite  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
and  who  is  helped  in  his  struggle  bv  a 
wideawake  girl.  Both  live  in  a  simple 
Pennsylvanian  village  and  both  are  en- 
dowed with  unusual  inventive  talent, 
which  enables  them  to  do  things  of  a 
rather  extraordinary  nature.  Archie  Dun- 
can is  a  natural-born  genius. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  describing 
life  in  the  coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
whither  the  hero  of  the  novel  has  been 
lured  by  his  love  for  adventure  and  his 
desire  to  see  works  of  engineering  on  a 
large  scale.  Here  his  taste  for  the  novel 
and  wonderful  has  ample  scope.  The 
glow  from  the  mines  at  night  make  one 
think  of  the  entrance  of  Dante's  Inferno. 
The  story  is  full  of  varied  incidents.  It 
will  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  young  read- 
ers, for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Leonard,  W.  E.  Sonnets  and  Poems,  umo.. 
pp.   67.      Boston:     Stanhope   Press.      Si. 

MacGrath,  Harold.  Half  a  Rogue.  With  il- 
lustrations by  Harrison  Fisher.  1 2mo,  pp.  449. 
Indianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill  Co.      Si. 50. 

"Half  a  Rogue"  is  a  story  of  present-. 
day  life  with  its  setting  partly  in  Now 
York  and  partly  in  an  imaginary  rural 
town  which  takes  its  character  and  ideals 
from  the  metropolis.  The  principal  char- 
acter is  a  young  writer  who  gains  a  repu- 
tation as  a  dramatist  and  becomes  one  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  great  city.  Success 
has  come  to  Warrington  only  after  a  hard 
struggle,  and  he  has  come  out  of  the  conflict 
not  entirely  unscathed.  Tho  admired  and 
envied,  he  is  far  from  being  happy,  and 
realizes  the  truth  of  how  lonely  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  in  a  crowded  city. 

There  is  very  little  plot  in  the  story,  tho 
much    diversity    of    incident    marks    the 
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rather  lively  narrative.     Upon  the  whole 

it  is  a  good  machine-made  novel  of  a  type 

of   which  there    is    likely    to    be    no    lack 

for  some   time   to  come.      Mr.  MacGrath's 

book,  however,   is  free  from  all  offensive- 

ness.     The  principal  characters  are  healthy 

normal  people. 

Marabel,  William.  The  Rise  of  Man.  i2mo, 
pp.    562.      San   Francisco:     The   Star   Press.     $1.50. 

Meyer,  Henry  H.,  A.M.,  B.D.  The  Lesson 
Handbook,  1907.  American  Standard  Version, 
with  maps.  2411-10,  pp.  167.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.      25  cents  net. 

.Moore,  George.  Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life.  i2mo, 
pp.  xlvi-310.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1. 50 
net. 

George  Moore  somewhere  says  that  a 
book  has  value  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  himself  that  the  writer  puts  into  it. 
Judged  by  this  test,  "Memoirs  of  My  Dead 
Life"  is  by  far  the  best  book  that  the 
brilliant  Irish  novelist  has  yet  given  us. 
It  probably  contains  more  of  himself 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  sum  of  his  other 
works,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  it  surpasses  them  in  interest. 

Mr.  Moore's  present  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  and  reminiscences  in  which 
whole  tracts  of  his  artistic  life  are  laid  bare 
before  the  gaze  of  the  reader.  So  frank 
and  open,  in  fact,  were  these  avowals  that 
the  American  publishers,  while  anxious 
to  lay  so  rare  a  literary  treat  before  their 
readers,  deemed  it  necessary  to  omit 
certain  portions.  The  author  agreed  to 
this  "vivisection"  of  his  book,  as  he 
called  it,  but  made  the  stipulation  that  a 
preface  should  be  published  wherein  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  express  his  opinion 
of  the  "Bowdlerizing"  process  in  general. 

Thus  the  "Memoirs  of  My  Dead  L:fe" 
are  introduced  by  an  "Apologia  pro  Scrip- 
tis  Meis"  forty-six  pages  long  and  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  best  prose  that 
Moore  has  ever  penned.  For  once  the 
reader  feels  something  like  gratitude 
toward  the  expurgators,  since  without 
their  interference  we  should  have  been 
deprived  of  this  delightful  apologia.  No 
doubt  many  will  think  the  censor  has  been 
exceedingly   lenient. 

The  frankly  pagan  ideals  of  this  wri- 
ter frequently  clash  with  the  conventional 
ideas  of  morality,  and  in  "The  Lovers  of 
Orelay,"  on  which  the  knife  was  used 
rather  freely,  there  are  passages  that  may 
make  the  judicious  grieve.  Actual  gross- 
ness,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  book. 

Morris,  Charles.  Heroes  of  the  Army  in  America, 
and  Heroes  of  Progress  in  America.  Illustrated. 
Two  volumes,  nmo,  pp.  336  and  344.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     Each  Si. 25  net. 

Murphy,  John  J.  The  Wisdom  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Sq.  i6mo,  pp.  xvii-202.  New  York: 
Brentano. 

Pidgin,  Charles  Felton.  The  Hidden  Man. 
i2mo,  pp.  215.  Boston:  Mayhew  Publishing  Co. 
50  cents. 

.  Porter,  Rev.  G.  H.  MA.,  S.T.D.  Religion, 
Christ,  the  Church.  i6mo,  pp.  44.  Toronto: 
William    Briggs. 

Porter,  Thomas  F.  City  Songs  and  Country 
Carols.  Frontispiece  portrait.  nmo,  pp.  222. 
Boston:     R.   G.    Badger. 

Pratt,  Agnes  Louise.  Aunt  Sarah:  A  Mother 
of  New  England.  121-no,  pp.  313.  Boston:  R.  G. 
Badger. 

Kappaport,  Philip.  Looking  Forward:  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Status  of  Woman  and  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Family  and  the  State.  i2mo,  pp. 
234.     Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  Co. 

Kay,  Frederick  A.  Maid  of  the  Mohawk.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  340.  Boston:  The  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing   Co.     Si. 50. 

Riley,  Alice  C.  D.  The  Wishbone  Boat.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  J.  Bridgman.  i2mo,  pp.  205.  Boston: 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.     75  cents. 

Robert,  Joseph  T.  Primer  of  Parliamentary 
Law.  i6mo,  pp.  264.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page    &  Co. 


Kuskin,  John.  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  83.  Boston:  H.  M. 
Caldwell  Co. 

Schneder,  Anna  Margaret.  0  Mura  San.  With 
a  Glimpse  of  the  Country  in  Which  She  Lived. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  107.  Philadelphia:  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Shakespeare,  William.  As  You  Like  It.  i2mo, 
pp.  236.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
75    cents. 

Sharpe,  Estelle  Avery.  Rubaiyat  of  John  Rocke- 
feller. Sm.  umo,  pp.  18.  Fremont,  Ohio:  A. 
Doremus.      50   cents. 

Shearer,  J.  B.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  i2mo,  pp.  146.  Richmond,  Va.:  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication.      60  cents  net. 

Sisson,  Elizabeth.  Dorothy  (A  Tale  of  Two 
Lands).  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  333.  New  York: 
Eaton    &  Mains.     $1.50. 

Snaith,  J.  C.  Patricia  at  the  Inn.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Matthews.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-256.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Dodge    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Stone,  Christopher.  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxiv-212.      Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press. 

Taft,  William  Howard.  Four  Aspects  of  Civic 
Duty,  umo,  pp.  in.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Taylor,  Walter  H.  General  Lee:  His  Campaigns 
in  Virginia.  With  personal  reminiscences.  Nor- 
folk:     Nusbaum  Book  and  News  Co. 

The  affection  in  which  General  Lee  is 
held  in  the  South  has  found  expression  in 
innumerable  memoirs,  studies,  and  poems. 
But  recently  his  letters,  edited  by  his  son, 
Captain  Lee,  were  published  and  went 
into  several  editions  Forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  events  that  enshrined 
Lee  in  the  hearts  of  half  the  nation,  but 
they  count  for  nothing.  The  memory  of 
the  hero  of  the  "Lost  Cause"  is  fresh  and 
green  in  Southern  hearts.  Meanwhile  the 
North  is  doing  honor  to  a  noble  and  chival- 
rous enemy. 

The  present  writer  has  undertaken  his 
task  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  without  a 
trace  of  bitterness.  He  has  not  attempted 
to  give  a  critical  account  of  the  engage- 
ments in  which  Lee's  army  took  part,  such 
as  would  be  demanded  by  the  military 
student,  but  has  endeavored  to  present 
the  salient  features,  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  troojus  engaged 
and  the  results  achieved,  in  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  attain  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  of  each  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  war. 

Thompson,  Adele  E.  Polly  of  the  Pines:  A 
Patriot  Girl  of  the  Carolinas.  Illustrated  by  Henry 
Roth.  i2mo,  pp.  313.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Tolstoy,  Leo.  Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare.  Trans- 
lated by  V.  Tchertkoff  and  I.  F.  M  Followed  by 
"Shakespeare's  Attitude  to  the  Working  Classes,"  by 
Ernest  Crosby,  and  a  letter  from  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
i6mo,  pp.  169.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Tolstoy  is  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
siderable living  figure  in  literature.  A 
new  work  of  his  always  attracts  universal 
attention.  About  a  year  ago  there  ap- 
peared a  work  which  he  himself  regarded 
as  his  last.  Its  title  was  "Last  Words." 
He  intended  it  to  be  his  final  testament  to 
mankind.  His  health  had  undergone  a 
grave  crisis  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
cycle  of  his  literary  labors  was  closed. 

Tolstoy's  views  of  Shakespeare  are  of 
a  surprizing  and  sensational  character. 
They  have  caused  a  distinct  stir  in  the 
literary  world.  The  severity  of  his  criti- 
cisms recalls  that  of  Voltaire.  It  is  at 
variance  writh  the  views  of  all  former 
critics.  Tolstoy  asserts  that  the  im- 
mense renown  Which  has  been  accorded  to 
Shakespeare  is  not  warranted  by  an  im- 
partial and  critical  perusal  of  his  works. 
We  are  told  that  the  man  whom  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  the  highest  repre- 
sentative of  human  intelligence  is  after 
all  only  a  second-class  writer.  This  opinion 
has  been  reached  after  a  careful  analysis 


of  the  plays  and  a  painstaking  study   of 
Shakespearian  criticism. 

Weaver,  J.  M.,  D.D.,  and  Harris,  Theodore. 
The  Preacher's  and  a  Banker's  Views  on  Important 
Subjects.  Introduction  by  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  287.  Louisville,  Ky.: 
Baptist  Book  Concern. 

White,  Stewart  Edward,  and  Adams,  Samuel 
Hopkins.  The  Mystery.  Illustrated  by  Will  Craw- 
ford. i2mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  species  of  glorified  "Jack 
Harkaway"  novel  adapted  to  grown-up 
minds.  Its  pages  from  beginning  to  end 
are  packed  with  all  sorts  of  adventures 
and  mysteries  that  by  no  possibility  ever 
could  have  happened  on  sea  or  land.  A 
formidable-looking  pirate  sitting  upon  a 
chest  of  treasure  is  printed  upon  the 
outside  cover  of  the  book  and  conveys  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  volume's  lively 
contents.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  won- 
derful and  mysterious  happenings  that 
occurred  on  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
Pacific  and  upon  equally  strange  and  un- 
canny encounters  on  the  high  seas.  A 
long  series  of  happenings  follow.  More 
astonishing  are  they  than  any  that  ever 
occurred  to  the  imagination  of  Stevenson 
or    Marryat. 

The  story  is  well  told  in  a  lively  style 
and  the  charactes  are  strongly  portrayed. 
Perhaps  there  is  in  the  dialog  a  dash  too 
much  of  smartness.  The  crediblity  of 
the  reader  is  at  times  overstrained.  But 
the  novel  has  real  merit  and  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  "thrillers"  of  the  sea. 

Woodhull,  John  F.,  Ph.D.  Simple  Experiments 
in  Physics.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  142.  New 
York:   A.  S.  Barnes    &  Co.     6s  cents. 

Young,  Felson.  Christopher  Columbus  and  the 
New  World  of  His  Discovery.  With  a  note  on  the 
navigation  of  Columbus's  first  voyage,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  K.P.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xxi-323-399. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $6.30  net. 

Probably  as  long  as  human  records 
shall  endure,  the  imagination  of  the  his- 
torian will  be  haunted  by  the  achievement 
of  Columbus.  The  lonely  originality  of 
that  achievement,  eclipsing  the  wildest 
dreams  of  romances,  possesses  for  the 
student  a  charm  and  inspiration  that 
neither  age  nor  custom  can  pale.  John 
Fiske  came  under  its  spell  and  was  able 
to  impart  some  of  its  sorcery  to  the  pages 
which  introduce  his  story  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

The  present  writer  brings  home  to 
readers  many  of  its  new  and  striking 
aspects.  He  has  brought  to  his  task  pa- 
tient study,  has  delved  deeply  into  the 
great  mine  of  Columbian  literature,  and 
lifted  to  the  surface  many  facts  which 
will  be  new  to  the  general  reader.  The 
richest  vein  of  all  is  the  "Raccolta  Colum- 
biana," a  work  of  more  than  thirty  folio 
volumes.  This  has  been  largely  drawn 
upon,  as  have  the  elaborate  works  of 
Las  Casas,  Ferdinand  Columbus,  Herrera, 
Oviedo,  Bernaldez,  and  a  host  of  others. 
American  authors  have  not  been  disre- 
garded, their  works  upon  the  subject 
being,  in  the  author's  opinion,  far  from 
negligible. 

The  central  object  of  Mr.  Young's 
work  is  to  reveal  to  the  reader  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  personality  of  Co- 
lumbus. He  has  tried  to  discover,  from 
a  reverent  examination  of  monographs, 
histories,  essays,  memoirs,  and  controver- 
sies, what  Columbus  did  and  what  he  was. 
In  order  that  his  portrait  might  not  lack 
reality,  he  has  endeavored  to  bring  out 
even  his  hero's  defects. 
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THE  TELEGRAPHONE 


DICTATING  TO  THE  TELEGRAPHONE 

POULSEN'S    TELEGRAPHONE:     A    SCIENTIFIC    MARVEL 


RECORDING   A   PHONE   MESSAGE 


IN  the  history  of  experimentation  there  is 
hardly  anything  more  romantically  in- 
teresting than  the  efforts  of  the  early  alche- 
mists to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold . 
It  was  the  later  fashion  to  scoff  at  these 
men,  and  alchemy  became  a  derision;  but 
the  alchemists  were  earnest  investigators 
and,  tho  they  failed  of  their  main  purpose, 
their  exhaustive  labors  led  to  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  other  directions,  and  opened  use- 
ful avenues  into  the  realms  of  scientific  mys- 
tery. They  have  gone  with  the  astrologers 
into  the  limbo  of  pseudoscience ;  but  the 
laboratories  and  observatories  of  the  world 
are  filled  with  their  legitimate  successors 
who  continue  no  less  eagerly  the  fascinating 
study  how  to  master  the  secrets  of  Nature. 
Men  have  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of 
succeeding  where  the  alchemists  failed  in 
the  creation  of  precious  metals  and  carbons. 

But  should  a  precise  method  of  transmu- 
ting copper  into  gold  be  discovered,  the  re- 
sult would  not  after  all  be  so  wonderful  as 
the  already  accomplished  fact  of  transmu- 
ting the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice  into 
a  fixt  and  imperishable  cryptograph  of  steel 
— and  the  discovery  could  hardly  be  more 
valuable. 

Few  people  who  hear  or  read  of  Poulsen's 
discovery,  demonstatred  by  the  Telegra- 
phone, realize  how  marvelously  uncanny  the 
acting  principle  is.  We  are  so  familiar  nowa- 
days with  the  "talking-machine,"  the  me- 
chanical process  of  which  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand, that  the  majority  who  hear  about 
the  Telegraphone  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  is  merely  another  form  of 
phonograph,  mechanically  operative  like  the 
others.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  further 
from  the  fact.  The  more  familiar  you  be- 
come with  the  Telegraphone  the  more  mys- 
tifying its  performance  will  be  to  you.  You 
can  hardly  believe  what  your  senses  attest, 
it  seems  so  like  witchcraft. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  done, 
and  then  try  to  figure  out  for  yourself  how 
it  can  be  done.  There  is  a  very  fine  steel 
wire  running  from  one  spool  to  another  and 
passing  between  a  set  of  electromagnets 
that  scarcely  touch  it.  You  talk  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  instrument.  Your  voice 
produces  etheric  vibrations  which  the  trans- 
mitter   passes    on    to   the    electromagnets, 


which  they  in  turn  communicate  to  the  steel 
wire  passing  between  them.  Here  is  the 
mysterious  thing.  The  magnets  do  not 
scratch  or  indent  the  wire.  They  make  no 
visible  or  tangible  imprint  of  any  kind. 
After  the  wire  has  passed  them  it  appears 
precisely  as  it  did  before,  the  same  brightly 
shining  fine  thread,  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle— and  yet  it  now 
bears  a  perfect  and  permanent  record  of  all 
that  was  spoken  into  the  transmitter.  Re- 
verse the  machine,  then  let  the  wire  again 
pass  the  magnets  while  you  hold  the  re- 
ceiver to  your  ear,  and  you  hear  what  was 
said  exactly  as  if  a  human  voice  were  speak- 
ing and  with  a  perfection  of  tone,  emphasis, 
and  inflection  possible  with  no  other  instru- 
ment in  the  phonographic  class. 

How  is  it  done?  Electricians  will  tell  you 
in  their  scientific  way  that  the  magnetized 
wire  reacts  on  the  magnets,  causing  them  to 
reproduce  the  electromagnetic  vibrations 
which  in  turn  reproduce  the  original  sound- 
waves that  you  hear  as  speech  or  music,  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  this  explanation  does 
not  lessen  the  wonder.  It  merely  states  the 
objective  facts.  The  mystery  of  a  thin,  al- 
most invisible  wire  being  able  to  record  and 
repeat— ten  minutes  or  ten  years  afterward 
—  all  the  inflections,  cadences,  and  exact 
tonal  quality  of  human  speech,  bird-song, 
instrumental  music,  or  other  sound  is  as 
great  after  the  explanation  as  before  it. 

This  inexplicable  underlying  principle  is 
what  makes  the  Telegraphone  such  a  won- 
derful instrument.  But  the  fact  that  it  can 
do  these  things  makes  it  as  valuable  as  it  is 
wonderful.  Because  it  can  operate  in  the 
way  it  does  it  can  be  connected  with  a  tele- 
phone and  will  then  record,  for  subsequent 
use  if  desired,  everything  that  is  said  over 
the  'phone  by  you  and  by  the  person  with 
whom  you  are  talking.  In  this  way  con- 
tracts and  agreements  can  be  made  that  will 
have  all  the  authenticity  of  a  written  docu- 
ment. You  can  realize  what  that  means  in 
the  commercial  world,  what  an  influence  it 
will  have  in  business  transactions,  and  from 
that  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  demand  there 
is  for  the  Telcgraplionc.  It  will  be  in  as 
extensive  use  as  the  telephone,  for  every  one 
who  has  a  practical  need  for  the  telephone 
will  not  be  able  to  get  along  without  the 
'Telegraphone,  so  much  depends  on  the  ac- 


curate understanding  of  a  telephone  commu- 
nication. 

Not  only  does  the  Telegraphone  make  a 
record  of  telephone  conversations,  but,  if 
left  with  the  automatic  switch  turned  on,  it 
takes  messages  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  sent.  As  soon  as 
"Central"  makes  the  connection,  the  Teleg- 
raphone automatically  starts  and  records 
every  word  that  is  said  to  it,  and  when  the 
subscriber  returns,  it  both  informs  him  that 
messages  have  come  during  his  absence  and 
repeats  them  to  him  by  simple  automatic 
means. 

Examples  of  the  value  of  the  Telegra- 
phone in  this  one  of  its  many  functions  will 
instantly  occur  to  the  reader.  It  is  "con- 
venient "at  times  for  some  one  to  entirely 
forget  a  telephone  order  or  to  claim  that  a 
smaller  quantity  was  ordered  or  at  a  lesser 
price.  The  Telegraphone  will  make  mis- 
takes impossible. 

Another  use  of  the  disk  type  of  Telegra- 
phone is  correspondence  through  the  new 
and  comprehensive  medium  of  "  talking  let- 
ters." For  letter-writing  and  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Telegraphone,  thin  steel 
disks  are  used.  Records  are  made  on  the 
disks  by  the  action  of  a  magnetic  needle 
which  travels  from  the  outer  edge  to  the 
center  of  the  disk  in  ever-decreasing  circles. 

From  two  to  ten  minutes*  dictation  can  be 
made  on  one  of  these  steel  plates,  which  vary 
from  five  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The 
beauty  of  this  device  is  that  it  will  make 
correspondence  easy.  People  who  are  un- 
able to  write  can  nevertheless  correspond 
with  one  another  by  the  Telegraphone.  and 
having  their  voices  recorded  on  the  disk, 
pen.  ink.  and  paper  are  not  necessary,  nor 
is  there  any  need  for  a  stenographer.  Even 
the  blind  can  write  to  one  another.  There 
is  no  mark,  scratch,  or  indention  on  the  disk 
to  show  that  it  is  a  letter,  and  the  amount 
of  rough  handling  these  little  "  steel  let: 
will  stand  without  effect  on  the  record  is 
astonishing. 

If  the  records  get  rusty  in  going  through 
the  mails,  they  can  be  polished;  if  bent  or 
twisted,  a  hammer  will  knock  them  into 
shape  again.  Nothing  has  any  effect  upon 
the  record  on  the  disks  except  the  magnets. 

When  the  disk  letter  reaches  its  destina- 
tion the  recipient  places  it  in  his  Telegra- 
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hone,  puts  the  receiver  to  his  ear,  and 
immediately  hears  the  voice  of  his  corre- 
spondent, even  tho  the  latter  may  be  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  The  disk  talks  off  its 
message  so  clearly  and  distinctly  and  with 
so  perfect  a  reproduction  of  the  speaker's 
voice  that  it  can  be  easily  recognized,  with 
all  its  little  characteristics  of  tone  and  pitch. 
A  child  can  correspond  with  a  parent,  altho 
it  does  not  know  a  single  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

These  "  talking  letters "  can  be  repro- 
duced as  often  as  necessary  or  filed  away 
for  reference.  One  record  has  been  repro- 
duced over  forty  thousand  times  and  is  still 
so  perfect  that  it  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  recent  one.  When  there  is  no  fur- 
ther need  for  it,  the  record  can  be  demag- 
netized or  "  wiped  out,"  and  an  answer  sent 
upon  the  same  disk. 

It  is  as  a  substitute  for  the  talking-wtf- 
chine,  however,  that  the  Telegraphonc  will 
possibly  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  as  the  per  ect  instrument 
for  receiving  and  repeating  the  human  voice 
in  speech  or  song,  or  other  sounds. 

The  Ulk'mg-maehine  records  sound  by 
the  action  of  a  steel  point  upon  some  yield- 
ing substance  like  wax,  and  reproduces  it  by 
practically  reversing  the  operation.  All  the 
implements  and  both  operations  are  mechan- 
ical. The  making  of  the  record  itself  is  ac- 
companied by  a  necessary  but  disagreeably 
mechanical  noise— that  dominating  drone- 
that  "  b-r-r-r-r  "  that  is  never  in  the  human 
voice,  and  always  in  its  mechanical  imita- 
tions. One  hears  metallic  sounds  from  a 
brazen  throat— uncanny  and  inhuman.  The 
brittle  cylinder  drops  on  the  floor,  breaks— 
and  the  neighbors  rejoice  ! 

The  Telegraphone,  being  an  electromag- 
netic instrument,  records  the  human  voice 
upon  imperishable  steel  through  the  intangi- 
ble but  potent  force  of  electromagnetism. 
No  foreign  or  mechanical  noise  is  heard  or 
is  possible,  because  none  is  made  or  re- 
ceived. Whatever  natural  sounds  are  re- 
ceived are  faithfully  given  back.  The  prat- 
tle of  a  child,  the  heart-breaking  sob,  the 
sonorous  sermon,  the  tragedy,  pathos,  or 
humor  of  the  actor,  the  soul  of  the  singer, 
the  faintest  sigh,  the  peculiarly  pleading 
quality  of  stringed  instruments  —  these 
sounds  are  all  duplicated,  and  nothing  but 
these  sounds  is  duplicated.  There  is  qual- 
ity, t  me,  color,  and  individuality  in  the  Te- 
legraphone  voice  simply  because  each  or 
all  are  in  the  human  voice. 

The  comparison  between  the  talking-ma- 
chine and  the  Telegraphone,  from  the  tech- 
nical standpoint,  is  thus  made  by  an  eminent 
authority  on  applied  electricity.  Air.  Will- 
iam [.  Hammer,  in  his  recently  published 
Smithsonian  Institute  Report: 

"In  Edison's  phonograph  and  its  modifications, 
such  as  the  graphaphone,  gramophone,  etc  ,  a 
stylus  is  always  employed  to  cut  the  surface  of  the 
wax,  metal,  or  other  yielding  substance.  The 
s'.ylus  resting  upon  such  a  surface,  and  being  at- 
tached as  it  is  to  the  vibrating  diaphragm  of  the 
pnunograph  transmitter,  is  affected  by  the  damp- 
ening effects  of  the  needle  or  its  inertia,  and  the 
higher  harmonics  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  and 
there  are  also  false  sounds  produced,  due  to  the 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  needle  and  diaphragm 
itself.  Altho  Mr.  Edison  has  recently  made  remark- 
able improvements  in  the  perfection  of  recording  and 
reproducing  by  means  of  his  phonograph  over  his 
earlier  forms,  there  are  difficulties  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  imposs'ble  to  overcome        In  Poul- 


sen's  Telegraphonc,  however,  the  tiny  magnet 
being  lightly  in  contact  with  the  steel  wire,  the 
lines  of  force  are  silently  stored  up,  and  without 
being  affected  by  external  influences.  I  found  the 
instrument  would  record  and  reproduce  the  most 
delicate  sounds,  even  breathing  and  very  low 
whispering,  and  certain  words  which  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  working  with  a  phonograph 
know  have  ah  ays  been  very  difficult  to  record  and 
reproduce  perfectly.  All  have  been  taken  care  of 
most  perfectly  in  the  Telegraphone." 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  Telegraphone 
duplicates  the  human  voice  has  prompted 
the  most  enthusiastic  comment  from  every 
auditor,  scientist  or  layman.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone, after  examining  the  Telegraphone 
and  hearing  its  voice  duplication,  wrote  to 
Poulsen,  its  inventor:  "I  do  not  know  of 
anything  in  the  work  of  recent  years  more 
worthy  of  being  preserved  to  the  readers  of 
the  Smithsonian  Report."  , 

The  multiplicity  of  business  and  domestic 
uses  of  the  Telegraphone  has  commended 
itself  strongly  to  investors,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  very  large  profits  that  have  accrued 
to  the  original  subscribers  to  the  stock  of 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  or  phonograph. 
The  American  Telegraphone  Company  is 
enlarging  its  manufacturing  facilities  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  has  issued  a  limited 
amount  of  its  stock  for  this  purpose.  Any 
reader  may  secure  the  complete  history  of 
this  wonderful  invention,  an  engrossing 
story  in  itself,  and  also  learn  the  terms 
under  which  limited  subscription  to  the 
stock  still  remaining  for  allotment  is  being 
made,  by  writing  for  booklet  678  to  the  Ster- 
ling Debenture  Corporation,  56  Wall  Street, 
New  York. 

The  voice  duplication  of  the  Telegraphotie 
is  not  only  exactly  true  to  nature  when  the 
singer  or  speaker  is  in  the  same  room  with 
the  instrument,  but  the  most  difficult,  varied, 
and  soulful  music  may  be  telephoned  from 
a  distance.  Prof.  E.  M.  Bowman,  late  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Vassar  College,  bears 
the  following  testimony  to  this  new  and  re- 
markable achievement: 

"Among  the  special  tests  to  which  I  put  the 
Telegraphone  at  my  first  inspection  of  the  instrument, 
I  called  up  my  daughter,  Bessie  May  Bowman, 
somewhat  known  in  the  musical  world,  and  re- 
quested her  to  sing  a  song  into  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone-receiver in  my  home  in  Brooklyn.  Her 
song  in  Brooklyn  was  recorded  on  a  Telegraphone 
in  your  office  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  with  entire 
success.  We  caused  the  song  to  be  severa  times 
repeated,  and,  as  I  listened  to  each  repetition,  the 
effect  was  so  thoroughly  identical  with  original 
performance  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  being  wrought  by  the  living 
voice.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  this  record  the 
volume  of  the  tone  was  somewhat  diminished,  but 
it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe  that  the 
quality  and  individuality  of  tone  and  style  were 
reproduced  with  a  vividness  that  was  startling. 
Moreover,  the  reproduction  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  scratchiness  which  mars  the  records  of  other 
machines.  To  reflect  that  the  song  of  this  singer 
had  been  recorded  by  the  shifting  molecules  of  a 
tiny  wire,  of  the  size  a  healthy  spider  would 
choose  for  the  weaving  of  a  fly  trap,  and  that  it  has 
been  reproduced  from  the  same  source  with  life- 
like effect  was  a  wonderful  experience.  It  was  the 
Renaissance  of  Miracles;  it  was  the  Aladdin  outdone." 

The  diminished  volume  of  tone  to  which 
Professor  Bowman  refers  is  now  increased 
by  an  amplifying  attachment  to  the  full  tone 
of  the  singer,  without  any  impairment  of 
tone  color  or  quality. 

The  Telegraphone  has  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness and  domestic  functions  beyond  those 
outlined  here.     Teaching  foreign  languages 


properly,  with  the  natural  accent  and 
emphasis,  is  one  of  these  functions,  and  train- 
dispatching  and  recording  telegraphic  signs 
and  signals  are  others. 

The  Poulsen  Telegraphone  ranks  with 
radium  and  wireless  telegraphy  as  the  most 
wonderful  scientific  achievement  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

New   System   of  Wireless   Telegraphy.      The 

remarkable  invention  whereby  wireless  telegrams  are 
to  be  confined  to  the  stations,  and  not  communicable 
to  neighboring  receivers.  Condens  d  from  an  article 
by  H.  C.  Nielson,  in  the  January's  number  of  "The 
World's  Work,"  London. 

When  the  Italian,  Marconi,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  tele- 
graphing across  really  considerable  distances 
without  any  conductive  appliances  (wires, 
cables)  between  telegraph  stations,  many 
shook  their  wise  heads  and  thought  that 
human  credulity  was  being  tested  to  its 
limit.  Yet  the  astounding  discovery  of 
comparative  yesterday  has  been  developed 
into  the  commercial  marconigraph  of  to- 
day. 

The  Dane,  Poulsen,  has  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther into  the  realms  of  the  mysterious  and 
the  supposedly  impossible.  Not  satisfied 
with  discovering  a  new  and  wonderful  prin- 
ciple in  the  localizing  of  electro-magnetic 
impressions  on  steel,  as  expressed  in  his 
telegraphone  (described  elsewhere  in  this 
number),  Mr.  Poulsen  has  invented  a  new 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  a  radical  im- 
provement on  the  Marconi  system. 

The  principle  perfected  by  Poulsen  is 
founded  on  the  utilization  of  continuous  ex- 
haustless  electrical  oscillations.  He  pro- 
duces for  the  first  time  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  absolutely  uniform  ether  waves, 
corresponding  to  the  notes  on  violin  strings, 
and  with  a  frequency  amounting  to  two  mil- 
lion oscillations  a  second.  These  ether 
waves  (the  message  or  telegram)  will  only 
enter  a  receiver  that  is  attuned  to  their  trans- 
mitter, which  has  prompted  the  phrase 
"tuned  lightning."  As  they  "do  not  visit 
strangers  on  the  road"  they  will  not  impart 
their  secret  until  they  reach  their  own  desti- 
nation. So  it  comes  that  wireless  teleg- 
raphy now  has  all  the  secret  virtues  of  wire- 
telegraphy. 

The  first  station  to  be  established  was  the 
test-station  at  Bagsvaerd  ;  the  first  telegrams 
were  exchanged  between  the  test-station  and 
a  provisional  one  atjaastrup;  the  distance 
between  the  two  is  15  kilometres,  and  a 
couple  of  days  after  both  stations  were 
completed  telegraphic  communication  was 
effected.  The  next  station  was  set  up  at  a 
distance  of  45  kilometres  from  Bagsvaerd  ; 
communication  was  established  the  very 
next  day  that  the  station  was  opened.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  a  large  experimenting  sta- 
tion at  Esbjirg  (about  300  kilometres  from 
Bagsvaerd),  with  which  telegrams  were 
easily  exchanged  the  very  first  day  the  sta- 
tion was  in  working  order.  Recently  com- 
munication has  been  effected  between  the 
newly  opened  station  in  Newcastle  and  both 
Esbjirg  and  Bagsvaerd.  These  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  astoundingly  good  results  when 
it  is  considered  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entirely  new  system  of  telegraphy. 

Valdemar  Poulsen  is  a  wonderful  man  to 
have,  while  under  forty,  both  the  marvelous 
telegraphone  and  "tuned  lightning  "  to  his 
credit. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 


Amends  to  Nature. 

By  Arthur  Symons. 

I  have  loved  colors,   and  not  flowers; 

Their  motion,  not  the  swallows'  wings; 
And  wasted  more  than  half  my  hours 

Without  the  comradeship  of  things. 

How  is  it,  now,  that  I  can  see, 

With  love  and  wonder  and  delight, 

The  children  of  the  hedge  an  1  tree. 
The  little  lords  of  day  and  night? 

How  is  it  that  I  see  the  roads, 

No  longer  with  usurping  eyes, 
A  twilight  meeting-place  for  toads, 

A   midday   mirt   for   butterflies? 

I  feel,  in  every  midge  that  hums, 

Life,  fugitive  and  infinite, 
And  suddenly  the  world  becomes 

A  part  of  me  and  I  of  it. 

—  From  "The  Fool  of  the  World, 

and  Other  Poems   '     (John  Lane  Company). 


First  Voice. 


Old  Anchor  Chantey. 

By  Herbert  French. 

With  a  long  heavy  heave,  my  very 

famous  men 

(Chorus.     Bring   home  I   heave  and  rally!) 
Second  Voice.  And  why  do  you,  lad,  look  so  pale? 

Is  it  for  love  or  lack  of  ale  ? 
First  Voice.       All  hands  bear  a  hand  that  have  a 
hand  to  len' — 
And  there  never  was  a  better  haul 

than  you  gave  then 

(Chorus.     Bring  home!) 

First  Voice.      Heave    hearty,    my    very    famous 
men.  .   .   . 

{Bring  home!  heave  and  rally!) 
Second  Voice.  Curl  and  scud,  rack  and  squall — sea- 
clouds     you     shall     know     them 
all.    .    .    . 
First  Voice.      For  we're  bound  for  Valparaiso  and 
round  the  Horn  again 
From  Mont  Desolado  to  the  parish 
of  Big  Ben!   .  ."  . 
{Bring  home!) 

First  Voice.      Heave     hearty,     my    very     famous 
men.    .   .   . 
{Bring  home!  heave  and  rally!) 


A  BRAINY  CHILD 

Wise  Mother  Proves  the  Value  of  Grape-Nuts 
in  Hearing  Children. 


There  is  no  surer  test  of  real  knowledge 
than  the  personal  test ;  observation  with 
our  own  eyes  and  other  senses. 

"  Having  been  raised  to  believe  that  one 
could  not  exist  without  meat,  hot  biscuit 
and  coffee  for  breakfast,  I  was  skeptical  at 
first  about  the  value  of  Grape-Nuts. 

"  But  our  little  girl  as  well  as  myself  had 
indigestion  all  the  time  and  I  could  not 
understand  why. 

"About  five  years  ago,  attracted  by  the 
advertisements  concerning  Grape-Nuts,  I  de- 
cided to  try  some  to  see  whether  it  would 
afford  nourishment  like  meat,  etc.  I  was 
worried  about  our  little  girl. 

"  In  a  short  time  after  changing  from 
heavy  food  at  breakfast  and  supper  to  Grape- 
Nuts,  she  had  no  more  headache,  put  on 
flesh,  and  now,  after  five  years  of  this  way 
of  living,  at  the  age  of  ten  she  is  4  feet  high, 
weighs  81  lbs.,  is  in  the  5th  grade  and  in 
every  way  is  a  fine  brainy  child. 

"  Our  boy  5  years  old,  has  been  raised  on 
Grain'- Nuts,  eats  it  for  two  meals  each  day, 
is  very  huge  for  his  age  and  fine  looking." 
Name'  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  "Road  to  Well- 


Annual  Special  Sale 
Ostermoor  Mattress 

Superfine  French  Edge  Mattresses,  extra  thickness, 
extra  weight,  exceptional  softness,  weighing  sixty 
pounds,  finest  grade  of  covering,  all  full  size, 
4  feet  6  inches  wide  by  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in 
one    or   two    parts   as    desired. 

These  mattresses  are  in  every  way  as  great,  if  not  greater  bargains  than  the  Special  Mattresses  we  sold  last 
year  at  the  same  price.    I/you  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one,  you  willfully  appreciate  the  present  sale. 


Regular  Price 

$30 


Each 


/J**>fo^-    *******     -o  jffiS 

1 


Special  Price 
50 


18 
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The  mattresses  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  4 
inches  long,  in  one  or  two  parts,  with  round  corners,  five-inch  inseamed 
borders,  and  French  Rolled  Edges,  exactly  like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all  hand-laid,  and 
closed  within  ticking  entirely  by  hand  sewing.  Mattresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each, 
15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and  are  the  very  softest  we  can  make  and  much 
more  luxuriously  comfortable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Mercerized  French 
Twills — pink,  blue  or  yellow,  both  plain  and  figured,  or  high  grade,  dust-proof 
Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen  effect ;  also  the  good  old-fashioned  blue 
and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  Ticking. 

Mattresses  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  bv  our  most  expert 
specialists.  They  represent,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTER- 
MOOR  merit   of  excellence  and  are  a  rare  bargain   both  in  price  and   qualitv. 

Price,  $18.5o  Each 

We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Offered  only  While  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.     The  suppl>  is  limited. 

Terms  of  sale:  Cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.  0.  D. 

Order  direct  of  us  or  through  your  Ostermoor  dealer 

Note: — Ostermoor  Mattresses,  regular  stock,  same  size,  two  parts,  cost  $15.50  each.  They  have  four-inch  border,  weigh 
45  ibs,  and  are  covered  with  A.  C. A. Ticking.  These  French  Mattresses  cost  $30. co  each,  finish  tally  two  inches  thicker, 
weigh  15  lbs.  more,  have  round  comers — soft  Rolled  I'.dges — 
close  diamond  tufts — and  beautiful  high-grade  fine  quality 
coverings,  and  are  much  softer  and  far  more  resilient.  Kven  if 
you  do  not  wish  a  mattress  now  you  should  know  all  about  the 
"  Ostermoor  "  and  its  superiority  to  hair  in  health,  comfort  and 
economy.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free  descriptive 
hook,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  a  veritable  work  of  art.  144  pages 
in  two  colors,  profusely  illustrated;  it's  well  worth  while. 

OSTERMOOR   &   COMPANY 

119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

hi  \gemy:  Tlu-  Alula  Feeihei  mkI  Down  Co.,  r  td,  KontraaJ 

When  ordering,  please  state  first,  second  and  even  third 
choice  of  color  of  covering,  m  case  all  you  Hie  are  already 
sold,  as  there  will  be  no  time  for  correspondence. 
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A  Leader  of  Leaders 


Model  25,  the  leader  of  the  Rambler  line  for  1907,  stands 
without  a  superior  in  comfort,  convenience  and  positive  de- 
pendability. 

The  mechanical  equipment  contains  every  feature  that 
affords  satisfaction  to  owner  and  operator,  either  for  city  service 
or  long  continuous  tours  under  most  severe  conditions. 

See  it  and  be  convinced,  or,  if  inconvenient  to  visit  our 
nearest  representative,  write  for  our  new  catalog  describing  this 
and  three  other  models  all  equally  good  in  their  respective  classes. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches: 

Boston,       Chicago,       Milwaukee,       Philadelphia,       San  Francisco. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  <&  Company 


Model  25, 
35-40  H.  P. 
$2,500 


A  Motor-Car  Free 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  a  motor-car  for  nothing — or,  at  the  most,  the  cost 

of  but  little  effort? 

A  Maxwell-Briscoe  motor-car  is  offered  as  the  first  prize  of  a  contest  in 

MoToR,  the  National  Magazine  of  Motoring. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  M°T°R  held  a  similar  contest  for  a  $3,000 

motor-car  and  several  hundred  other  prizes — total  cash  value  $5,000. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  give  away  six  Maxwell-Briscoe  motor-cars  in  a 

series  of  puzzle  contests.     These  cars  are  of  too  well-known  quality  to  need 

description. 

You  will  thus  have  six  opportunities  to  win  a  motor-car  free.     All  the  contests 

are  open  to  every  one,  subscribers  and   non-subscribers  for  M°T°R  alike. 

In  order  to  get  started  to  compete  for  these  prizes  and  to  get  full  information 

about  the  contest  now  running 

Buy    /VVoTToF?     To=day  of  your  news=dealer 


L 


Or,  better,   send    us   $1    for  a  6  months  trial  subscription   (regular  price  £3   a  year)  to  MoToR. 

1789   Broadway,   New  York   City. 
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Second  Voice. 


First  Voice. 


Bold  through  all  or  scuppers  under, 
when  shall  we  be  back,  I  wonder  ? 

From   the  green  and   chancy   water 
we  shall  all  come  back  again 

To  the  Lizard  and  the  ladies — but 
who  can  say  for  when?   .   .   . 
(Bring  home !) 


First  Voice. 


Heave    and    she's    a-trip,    my    very 
famous  men.   .   .   . 

(Bnng  home!  heave  and  rally!) 
Second  Voice.  When  your  fair  lass  says  farewell  to 
you   a  fail    wind    I    will    sell    to 
you.   .   .    . 
First  Voice.       You  may  sell  your  soul's  salvation, 
but  I'll  bet  you  two-pound-ten 
She's  a-tripping  on  the  ribs  of  the 
devil  in  his  den.   .   .   . 
(Bring  home!) 

First  Voice.       Heave  and   she's   a-peak,   my  very 
famous  men.   .   .   . 

(Bring  home!  heave  and  rally!) 
Second  Voice.    You   shall    tread,  for  one   cruzado, 
Fiddler's  Green  in  El  Dorado.    .  .   . 
First  Voice.      Why,  I've  seen  less  lucky  fellows  pay 
for  liquor  with  doubloons 
And   for    'baccy   with    ozellas.    gold 
mohurs,   and  ducatoons!   .   .   . 
(Bring  home!) 

First  Voice.       Heave  and  a-weigh,  my  very  famous 
men.   .   .   . 

(Bring  home!   heave  and  rally ! ) 
Second  Voice.  And  drop  her  next  in  heat  or  cold, 
the  flukes  of  England  they  shall 
hold!   .   .   . 
First  Voice.       Ring   and   shank,    stock    and    fluke, 
she's  coming  into  ken — 
Give  a  long  and  heavy  heave,  she's 
a-coming  into  ken.   .   .   . 
(Bnng  home!) 

First  Voice.       Heave  and  in  sight,  my  very  famous 
men.   .   .   . 

(Bring  home!  heave  and  rally .') 
Second  Voice.  With  her  shells  and  tangle  dripping 
she's  a  beauty  we  are  shipping.  .  .  . 
First  Voice.       And  she  likes  a  bed  in  harbor  like  a 
decent  citizen, 
But  her  fancy  for  a  hammock  on  the 
deep  sea  comes  again.   .   .   . 
(Bring  home!) 

First  Voice.       Heave   and   she's   a-wash,    my   veiy 
famous  men.   .   .   . 

(Bring  home!  heave  and  rally  ' ) 
Second  Voice.   O  never  stop  to  write  the  news  that 

we  are  off  upon  a  cruise.    .   .   . 
First  Voice.       For   the   Gulf   of   Californy's    got  a 
roller  now  and  then 
But   it's   better   to   be   sailing   than 
a-sucking  of  a  pen.   .   .   . 
i  Briflg  home!) 
—  From  The  Spectator  (London). 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY. 

(ilassless  Automobile  Gogjjles. — A  new  form 
of  protector  for  the  eyes  of  motorists,  in  which  minute 
slits  in  a  sheet  of  metal  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass,  is  described  in  the  "Applied  Science"  depart- 
ment of  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  15).  Says 
that  paper: 

The  "steno"  lunette  is  composed  of  a  metal  shell 
with  slits,  a  hor'/.ontal  one  through  which  the  eye 
can  look  from  right  to  left,  and  a  vertical  one  per- 
mitting \  isi'in  from  above  downward  at  will.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  vertical  slits  corresponds  to  1  he 
stereoscopic  axis  of  the  human  eye  thesi  lits  them- 
selves arc  invisible  to  the  eye  and  assure  a  clear  and 
distinct  image.  The  goggles  are  unbreakable  and 
avoid  the  inconvenient  deposits  of  mud.  dust,  and 
moi  ture  that  interfere  with  the  use  of  glasses.  The 
air  between  the  shell  and  the  eye  tends  to  escape  as 
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it  becomes  warm  and  so  prevents  the  entrance  of 
the  outside  air.  In  some  cases  a  slight  halo  is 
observed  on  the  edges  of  the  image;  this  trouble  is 
remedied  by  touching  the  innei  edges  of  the  slits 
with  an  inked  pen  " — Translation  made  for  'I'm 
Literary  Digest. 


Federal  Licenses  for  Automobiles. — Once 
more  are  the  limitations  of  the  doctrine  of  "States' 
rights"  to  be  argued  out  in  Congress  ii  the  American 
Automobile  Association  is  successful  in  advancing 
its  proposition  to  make  the  licensing  of  motor-cars 
a  function  of  t'le  Federal  rather  than  of  the  State 
governments.  Alre„..v  the.  discussion  is  started  in 
the  daily  press.  "From  the  automobilist's  point  of 
view,"  agrees  the  New  York  Tribune,  "such  an 
arrangement  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  The  adoption  of  such  a  law  is,  however, 
open  to  objection,  as  it  points  out,  continuing  thus: 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
licensing  of  such  vehicles  by  some  authority  is  neces- 
sary, and,  if  so,  it  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  authority  prevailing  in  the  places  where  the 
machines  are  used.  It  may  be  all  right  for  one  State 
to  charter  a  corporation  to  do  business  in  another 
State,  tho  there  are  those  who  question  it.  But 
assuredly  it  would  be  absurd  for  New  York  to  license 
automobiles  to  use  the  highways  of  California. 

Yet  a  very  large  and  increasing  number  of  auto- 
mobiles are  habitually  used  in  more  than  a  single 
State,  and  many  of  them  are  frequently  run  through 
several  States,  while  it  is  by  no  means  unknown 
for  one  to  run  across  the  territory  of  a  dozen  States. 
A  man  living  in  New  York  may  often  want  to  drive 
his  machine  over  into  New  Jersey,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  into  Connecticut,  on  the  other,  and  sometimes 
into  Pennsylvania  and  up  into  Massachusetts  or 
Rhode  Island.  With  the  constant  improvement 
of  roads  and  of  the  motor-cars  the  tendency  toward 
extended  touring  is  increasing,  as  it  is  desirable  it 
should.      But    what    is    the    result?      A    man    must 


MAY  BE  COFFEE 
That  Causes  all  the  Trouble. 


When  the  house  is  afire,  it's  like  a  body 
when  disease  begins  to  show,  it's  no  time 
to  talk  but  time  to  act — delay  is  dangerous — 
remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  once. 

"  For  a  number  of  years,"  says  a  Kansas 
lady,  "I  felt  sure  that  coffee  was  hurting 
me,  and  yet,  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  I  could  not 
give  it  up.  I  paltered  with  my  appetite 
and  of  course  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
drink  more.  At  last  I  got  so  bad  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  must  either  quit  the 
use  of  coffee  or  die. 

"Everything  1  ate  distressed  me,  and  I 
suffered  severely  almost  all  the  time  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  I  frequently  woke 
up  in  the  night  with  the  feeling  that  1  was 
almost  gone, — my  heart  seemed  so  smothered 
and  weak  in  its  action  that  I  feared  it  would 
stop  beating.  My  breath  grew  short  and 
the  least  exertion  set  me  to  panting.  I  slept 
but  little  and  suffered  from  rheumatism. 

"Two  years  ago  I  stopped  using  the  old 
kind  of  coffee  and  began  to  use  Postum 
Food  ( !offee,  and  from  the  very  first  I  began 
to  improve.  It  worked  a  miracle  !  Now  1 
can  eat  anything  and  digest  it  without 
trouble.  I  sleep  like  a  baby,  and  my  heart 
beats  full,  strong  and  easily.  My  breathing 
has  become  steady  and  normal,  and  my 
rheumatism  has  left  me.  I  feel  like  another 
person,  and  it  is  all  due  to  quitting  coffee  and 
using  Postum  Food  Coffee,  tor  I  haven't  used 
any  medicine  and  none  would  have  done 
any  good  as   long   as   1    kept  drugging   with 

coffee."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Hat- 
tie  Creek,  Mich.  "There's  a  Reason." 
Read  the.  little  book.  "The  Road  to  YVell- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     All  grocers. 


THE  HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE 

Fifth  Year  of  Success 

A  light,  strong,  high-wheeled,   high-bodied  power-vehicle  un- 
equalled for  simplicity   and  economy  of  maintenance.     Little 
machinery,  but  that  of  greatest  efficiency.    Five  years  of  Da- 
ceasing,  Increasing  Success  prove  the  Holsman  to  be  not  an 
experiment,  but  a  standard  type     and  the  best.     Holsman 
features  are  protected  by  exi  lusive  patents. 

"Rides  Like  a  Carriage"  over  paved  city  streets  or  over 
the  rattiest,  rockiest,  muddiest  country  roads.  Air-cooled 
—  no  water  to  freeze.  Solid  rubber  tires— no  pneumatics 
to  collapse  — no  wheel  strain  as  with  straight,  low  wheels. 
Motoring  bugbears  eliminated. 
Two  simple  hand  levers  hold  the  car  obedient— start, 
steer,  stop,  reverse,  and  brake.  No  live  axles,  friction  clutches,  differential  gtars.  pumps, 
etc.  No  offensive  "gasoline  breath"— no  disquieting  racket.  Double  hill-climbing  power 
in  reserve.      Economical—  first-cost  and  after-cost.     Send  today  for  interesting/w  booklet. 

HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  670  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 


Readers  ot  The  Literary  digest  are  assea  to  mention  tne  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HE  recent  Glidden  Tour, 
admittedly  the  most  strenu- 
ous test  of  the  decade,  un- 
mistakably proved  the  immeasur- 
able superiority  of  the  direct 
means  of  cooling,  as  used  on  the 
Knox  Waterless,  over  all 
other  systems.  The  Model  "  H " 
Knox  Waterless  has  been 
tested  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
rough  roads  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  we  offer  it  in  the 
firm  belief  that  its  equal  at  its 
price  does  not  exist.  Let  us 
mail  you  our  1907  illustrated 
catalogue ;  a  postal  will  bring  it. 
The  Glidden  Tour  booklet  is  also 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Model  "H" 

Knox  Waterless, 

$2,500 

Knox  HuiomoDiie  Company 

^iCember  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers 

Springfield,  Mass.    , 

New  York  Branch:    1595  Broadway 
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OirVCoLLARSarxdCl]y 
UT^LAtlNDRYBl^^ 

Wear  "Litholin."  Waterproofed 
Linen    Collars    and    Cuffs,    and 

save.  Wiped  with  damp  cloth  they  are 
as  fresh  as  when  new.  Unlike  cellu- 
loid and  rubber  goods  they  are  made 
in  the  latest  styles,  are  "up-to-date," 
and  "chic."  Look  well,  wear  well. 
Collars  25c.     Cuffs  50c. 

If  not  in  stock  at  your  shirt  store,  send  us  style, 
size,  number  wanted,  with  remittance,  and  we 
will  mail,  to  any  address,  postpaid.  Catalogue 
free  on  request. 

THE    F1BKRZ.OII*    CO. 

13  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


secure  licenses  and  pay  license  fees  in  three  or  five 
or  more  States,  and  must  provide  his  car  with  signs 
bearing  a  number  for  each  State.  Even  then  there 
is  no  telling  on  what  tour  he  may  unexpectedly  want 
or  need  to  cross  another  boundary  and  enter  another 
State,  in  which  he  has  not  a  license. 

All  this  vexation  would,  of  course,  be  avoided  if 
a  man  could  get  a  Federal  license,  which  would  be 
good  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  arguments  for  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  system  can  be  adduced.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  Federal  system 
would  infringe  upon  or  would  supplant  the  police 
powers  of  the  individual  States  so  far  as  their  public 
highways  were  concerned,  and  it  would  necessitate 
uniformity  of  speed  rules  and  other  highway  regu- 
lations in  all  the  States,  or,  rather,  Federal  rules  for 
all  State  highways  to  which  there  would  be  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  objections.  It  is  highly  com- 
mendable that  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion takes  so  much  interest  in  the  regulation  of 
motor  vehicles  and  the  restraint  of  abuses  of  them, 
and  there  certainly  should  be  a  corresponding  desire 
to  free  automobile  drivers  from  needless  and  annoy- 
ing requirements.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
well-meant  proposal  could  be  put  into  effect. 

The  Washington  Post  is  inclined  to  treat  face- 
tiously what  it  terms  this  "startling  assault  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Concluding 
a  long  editorial  on  the  matter  it  remarks: 

Now,  if  Mr.  Terry  [who  represents  the  A.  A.  A.] 
will  put  the  horse  before  the  cart  by  directing  his 
energies  to  securing  uniform  laws  among  the  States, 
he  will  be  headed  in  the  right  direction,  however 
hopeless  the  prospect  before  him.  If  this  spokesman 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association  had  not 
declared  that  a  national  law  was  to  be  enacted  at 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  States 
retained  jurisdiction  over  such  questions  and  still 
had  the  "right  to  impose  their  own  special  laws  on 
automobile  matters."  Evidently  the  American 
Automobile  Association  is  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation denied  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  spokesman  of  the  association  is 
laying  himself  liable  to  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Constitution  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  New  Yorker. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Auto. — The  Automobile 
Magazine  (New  York)  tells  of  a  trip  through  rural 
districts  by  a  party  of  Detroiters  intent  upon  dis- 
covering whether  or  not  the  farmers  as  a  class  were 
opposed  to  the  automobile  and  its  alleged  encroach- 
ments upon  rural  peace.  The  result  of  their  in- 
quiries is  reassuring : 

It  was  found  that  practically  all  the  farmers  in 
that  vicinity  at  least  have  recognized  that  reckless 
and  dangerous  driving  on  the  country  road  is  due 
to  individuals  and  not  to  class.     One  farmer  said: 

"  Nine  out  of  every  ten  automobilists  are  gentle- 
men, and  we  are  glad  to  have  them  on  the  roads 
around  here.  They  are  agitating  good  roads  and 
will  help  those  of  us  among  the  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  build  new  highways.  Of  course,  chickens 
and  dogs  must  be  kept  off  the  roads.  Geese  and 
pigs  take  care  of  themselves.  They  see  an  auto- 
mobile coming  and  immediately  turn  and  dig  as  fast 
as  they  can  for  the  barnyard.  A  chicken  starts  a  lot 
nonkey  business  and  gets  caught.  A  dog  is 
smart,  but  has  not  learned  to  judge  speed,  and  is 
•ized  by  the  rate  at  which  an  automobile  travels. 
He  thinks  he  can  run  out  across  its  path  and  bark 
is  he  is  used  to  doing  with  horses.  The  next 
generation  of  dogs  v.  ill  probably  be  wiser  to  the  game. 
A  cat  makes  some  fool  move,  but  can  dodge  like 
ning.     A  i  npid,  but  is  big  enough  to  be 

safe.  Our  horses  are  gradually  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  automobiles,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in 
their  behavior  when  meeting  automobiles  a  whole  lot 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  iiACH.   , 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
BUREAU  OF  I  UYF.IiSriY  TRAVEL,  1!»  Trinity  Flare,  Boston,  Jlass. 


'  I  *HE  question  of  maintenance  is  one 
that  interests  both  experienced 
autoist  and  prospective  purchaser.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  1907  Wavne 
leads  all  competitors.  The  use  of  none 
but  the  best  materials,  simplified  con- 
struction, reinforcement  of*  each  part  and 
careful  attention  to  every  detail,  however 
minute,  gives  absolute  assurance  of 
immunity  from  trouble  and  correspond- 
ingly slight  expenditure  for  upkeep.  Then 
there  is  speed — 5  to  50  miles  an  hour,  as 
desired,  through  perfect  throttle  control ; 
ample  horse  power,  and  more  in  reserve ; 
a  distinctive  style  that  compels  admiration 
— in  brief,  the  most  of  the  best  ever 
offered  for  the  money. 

Model  «N,"  30=35  H.  P.,  5  Passenger, 
$2,500.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
strength. 

Model  "R,"  50  H.  P.,  7  Passenger, 
$3,500.     No  more  luxurious  car  made. 

Model  «K,"  35  H.  P.,  5  Passenger, 
$2,500.  No  grade  too  great,  no  road 
too  rough. 

Catalog  descriptive  of  entire  line,  upon 
which  we  are  guaranteeing  deliveries, 
sent  upon  request. 


WAYNE    AUTOMOBILE    CO.,    Dept.    F, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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to-day 


Moisinger  Auto-Sparker 

STARTS  AND  RUNS   • 

Gas  Engines  without  Bstteries. 

No  Other  machine  can  do  it  success- 
fully for  lack  of  original  patents 
owned  by  us.  No  twist  motion  in  our 
drive.  No  belt  or  awitch  necessary. 
No  batteries,  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  of  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
1IOTSINGEE  DEVICE  MFG.  CO., 
07  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

All  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  $35. 
Most  of  these  machines  have  been 
only  slightly  used- — are  good  as 
new.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writing 
us.  We  will  gi?e  you  the  befl 
typewriter  bargains  that  can  be 
offered.    Address 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 

6th  and  Olive  Ms.,        si.  I.onln,  Mo. 


SONG    POEMS 


TO 
91  K 


SEND 
VOIK 

I  will  writo  the  music  nnd  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  mmln  n  fortune  writ  .inKHonRH,  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
Mysont;s'-lllii«'  Ili'll"iind"  Wny  Kiiwn  In  My  ll«>:irt" 
achieved  world-wide  fume.  Write  to-dny  for  KKKK  IIOOKI.FT. 
I'.uw  \itn  lillilil  \    Of*  Madden  IIIUk.,  New  l  <  ■  I. 
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depends  on  the  driver.  I  think  the  average  fanner 
is  willing  to  meet  the  automobilists  half-way  in  the 
use  of  the  roads." 


Bicycles  and  Automobiles. — Ought  we  to  rea- 
son, from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bicycle  craze,  to 
a  parallel  history  for  the  automobile  in  this  country.' 
This  question  is  discust  and  decided  in  the  negative 
by  the  Cleveland  Leader,  which  reasons  thus: 

The  bicycle  demanded  physical  effort  and*  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  athletic  ability.  After  the  novelty 
wore  off,  riding  on  the  city  streets  became  unpleas- 
ant to  many.  Absolutely  smooth  pavements  are  a 
rarity,  and  the  bicycle-rider  seldom  meets  with  con- 
sideration from  the  drivers  of  wagons.  Runs  into 
the  country  call  for  a  good  deal  of  physical  stamina 
not  to  make  them  unpleasant  in  their  after-effects. 
More  than  all  this,  the  rider  of  the  "silent  steed" 
must  be  clothed  in  a  special  manner  or  endure  dis- 
comfort, if  he  rides  far  or  fast.  And  the  bicycle  has 
not  shown  itself  well  adapted  to  more  than  a  limited 
commercial  use. 

The  automobile  has  none  of  these  disadvantages. 
It  carries  you  swiftly  wherever  you  wish  to  go, 
without  great  exertion  and  in  such  clothing  as  you 
wish  to  wear,  underneath  the  necessary  protection 
from  the  dust  or  mud  of  the  road.  For  short  dis- 
tances it  makes  the  owner  independent  of  the  rail- 
roads. It  is  social,  as  the  bicycle  never  was,  and 
works  in  all  weather.  And  the  automobile  in  the 
field  of  commercial  use  has  made  only  the  beginning 
of  what  it  will  accomplish.  It  is  no  wild  imagining 
to  conceive  that  in  a  few  years  a  truck  drawn  by 
horses  will  be  as  much  a  rarity  in  the  large  cities  as 
a  horse-car  is  now.  The  force  of  competition  is 
likely  to  bring  about  the  change,  if  nothing  else  will. 
The  automobile  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  It 
will  be  applied  more  and  more  to  utilitarian  pur- 
poses as  time  moves  on. 


Clubmen  as  Motor  Cops. — Even  in  other  than 
strictly  automobile  circles  considerable  interest  is 
taken  in  the  recent  action  of  certain  members  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  who  are  reported 
to  have  undertaken,  as  special  policemen,  to  catch 
automobilists  violating  the  speed  laws.  Says  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union: 

As  experienced  drivers  themselves,  their  judg- 
ment of  speed  should  be  good  and  their  evidence 
in  court  would  be  taken  as  correct.  Not  long  ago 
a  policeman  was  transferred,  and  a  protest  was 
made  that  the  reason  was  he  had  refused  to  be  easy 
with  violators  of  the  speed  law  who  had  powerful 
political  friends.  Mr.  Colgate  Hoyt  and  the  others 
associated  with  him  who  will  wear  special  shields 
are  not  likely  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  district 
leader.  Their  knowledge  of  automobile  affairs, 
derived  from  membership  in  the  club,  would  very 
likely  be  of  help  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  evil  of  fake 
numbers,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  said  to  be  a 
regular  industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  social  diffi- 
culties will  arise  as  the  result  of  investing  prominent 
young  men  with  summary  official  powers.  What 
a  theme  for  the  problem  novelist  when  a  young 
clubman  clothed  with  police  powers  shall  see  a  fair 
dinner  companion  of  the  night  before  unlawfully 
hurtling  along  Riverside  Drive  at  a  mile  in  1:30. 
Affronted  beauty  might  even  refuse  to  be  mollified 
if  bail  for  Alphonse  or  Jean  should  be  put  up  at  the 
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Wholesome 
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ALEXANDER'S  gg^Vv* 
PORK    SCRAPPLE 

If  you  have  never  enjoyed  this  savory,  Appetising  fnod.  yon  have 
a  genuine  treat  awaiting  you.  It  is  distinctly  n  (  bester  County 
product,  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience  and  study,  On  \  the 
choicest  meat  is  used;  every  ingredient  is  prepar.  d  an  1  rooked  n  ith 
scrupulous  cleanliness  ami  saniiary  care  The  hum?  is  reasoned 
and  combined  with  the  purest  Indian  Meal  and  Ruck  wheal  Flour 
after  my  own  particular  process.  Every  step  in  the  preparation  <-t" 
this  toothsome  dish  receives  my  personal  supervision. 

We  will  semi  a  trial  order  of  seven  pounds  of  Scrapple,  express 
prepaid,  to  any  Atlams  or  Southern  Express  office  ea-t  of  Denver, 
COLO.,  for  .$1.01);  toother  express  offices  7  Ion  for  $1.25  prepaid. 

Send  for  our  Scrapple  Booklet,  also  describing  our  other  produi  La. 

E.  W.  ALEXANDER,  10  South  Third  St.,  Oxford.  Pa. 


Only  1900  pounds 
Franklin  Type  D 

1900  pounds  moved  by  20  Franklin  horse- 
power:— There's  speed  and  climbing  energy. 

1900  pounds,  every  ounce  tested,  calculated 
and  treated,  for  fitness  and  endurance,  as  scien- 
tifically as  a  lapidary  cuts  a  diamond.  There's 
strength,  handiness,  safety. 

1900  pounds: — There's  cutting  the  usual 
fuel-cost  and  tire-cost  in  half. 

1900  pour.ds;  and  the  Franklin  power- 
saving,  passenger-saving  jarless  frame: — 
There's  comfort  and  touring  mileage  positively 
unknown  in  any  but  a  Franklin. 

You'd  better  write  for  the  Franklin  1907  catalogue  de  luxe  and  learn 
the  reasons  beneath,  and  the  results  that  follow  this  1900  pounds. 

Shaft-drive  Runabout,     •   ■     $1800      4-cyfinder  Touring-car,  $2800 
4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car,  $1850      6-cylinder  Touring-car,  $4000 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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TAI  K  Mm*  on  BANKING  BY  MAIL 
I  ALI\  HUP*  on  AJ  4%  |NTEREST 


"   31" 

.1? 


The  small  depositor 
with  this  bank  receives 
the  same  courteous 
treatment  as  its  largest 
customer.  We  solicit 
accounts  of  any  amount 
from  one  dollar  up- 
wards. Please  send  for 
booklet  "T." 


ASSETS  OVER 

42  MILLION    DOLLARS 


THtCft 1ZENS  5 AVI  NGS 

AND   TRUST  CO.  CLEVELAND    O. 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


1  Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  •  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  (eet  fall.      Elevates  water 

30  feet   each  foot   of  fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.       Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2173  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 
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Type  XV,  The  Doctors'  Car,  $1200 

Two  horizontal-opposed  cylinders.     12  horse-power. 

The  practically  perfect  motor-car ;  of  ten  years'  development.  Distinguished  for  unex- 
pected reliability.  The  only  double-cylinder  runabout  with  motor  under  hood.sliding- 
gear  ball-bearing  transmission,  three  forward  speeds  and  reverse  and  direct  shaft  drive. 

Winner  of  the  Philadelphia-Harrisburg  endurance  run,  Jan.  1-2,  1907. 

Write  for  The  A  ntocar  Book  anil  representative's  address. 

I9th  Street 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Autocar  Limousine  or 
Landaulet : 

$3500 

Including  Touriny-ear 
body. 

Immediate   delivery. 


^ 


/' 


1 
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^halBaraeyOMfield  says  about 

Goodyear  Detachable  Tires 

On  Universal  Rf 


Hill 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City.         September  28,  1906. 

Gentlemen:  After  many  misgivings  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  GOOD- 
YEAR NEW  DETACHABLE  TIRE,  I  finely  decided  upon  its  use  in  July, 
'05.  Since  that  time  I  have  driven  in  seventy-two  /tears  and  races  on  circular 
tracks,  and  have  never  had  a  tire  accident  or  tire  trouble  of  any  description. 
With  my  Green  Dragon  I  hold  every  world  circular  track  record  from  one  to 
fifty  miles,  and  these  records  have  never  been  in  danger,  nor  have  I  been 
defeated  in  a  trial  heat  or  race  since  I  began  using  GOODYEAR  TIRES. 
Before  my  cars  were  equipped  with  GOODYEAR  TIRES,  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  to  wear  a  tire  through  to  the  danger  line  in  a  five  or  ten  mile  heat. 
On  my  Green  Dragon,  at  the  present  time  are  two  complete  tires,  one  front  and 
one  rear,  that  have  been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  months  without  be- 
ing touched,  except  to  inflate.  My  success  with  the  GOODYEAR  TIRES  has 
been  the  wonder  of  the  past  season  in  connection  with  circular  track  racing. 
My  touring  car,  which  has  been  equipped  with  the  same  tire,  has  covered  over 
six  thousand miles  since  I  began  to  use  them,  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction . 
In  my  estimation,  there  is  no  combination  of  tire  and  detachable  rim  which  is 
so  ierfect  and  so  simple.  .Mfc     ( Signed  1  You  know  me, 

W\  BARNEY   OI.DFIF.LD. 


The  Terrific  Racing  Pac 


is  th«  hardest  pottHihle  tott  for  the  auto-tlre.  The 
life  of  the  average  tir*,  i-winr  on  a  circular  track, 
is  fifteen  miles.  The  COOIlYKAK  HETACHABI-K 
ta  the  only  tire  that  eonld  make  aneh  records  aa  Bar- 
ney Oldfield  tella  of.  If  yon  would  know  why  It 
tttands  such  never©  test*,  oar  Free  hook,  "How  to 
Select  an  Auto-Tire,"  will  tell  you. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  S^i 

Branches:  Bont»n,361  Dartmouth  St.;  N.Y..64lhSt.&  B'way; 
Chicago,  82-Si  Michigan  Ave.;  Cincinnati.  317  E.  5th  St.;  St. 
Loan,  712-714  Morgan  St;  Lor  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St.;  San 
Francisco, Geo.  P. Moore  &Co.,721Golden Gate  Ave.;  Buffalo, 
719  Main  St. ;  I)enver.2201fith  St.:  Detroit. 24fi  .Tener«on  Ave. 


A    BOOK    WORTH    III  VIY«. 

HEALTH  THROUGH 
SELF-CONTROL 

IN  THINKING,  BREATHING,  EATING: 

By  WILLIAM  ANTHONY  SPINNEY.  A.  M. 

91. SO  net.    91-30  postpaid. 

A  well-known  teacher  of  physical  culture  puts  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and  observation  into  the  most 

f>ractical  and  valuable  aid  to  healthful  and  happy 
iving  yet  published. 

LOTHROP.  LEE   «t   SHEPARD  CO.,   Boston 


GOING  WEST? 

Reduced  rates  and  through  cars  for  household  goods  to 
and  from  Colorado,  Utah  and  Pacific  Coast  points 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  CO. 

580-215  Oearhorn  St.,  Chicago.      29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
BoBXM    IIIiIl'.,    Philadelphia.  San    Franrinen.  Los    Angeles. 


WATER  SUPPLY 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES 

The  Problem  Solved. 

No  elevated  tank   to  freeze  or 

leak.      lank     located    In  cellar. 

Any  pressure  up  to  to  lbs.    The  Ideal 

fire  protection.  Send  for  illustrated 

Catalogue  "  O." 

Let  our    Engineers  figure  out  !/»ur 
needs. 

LUNT    MOSS   COMPANY 
43  South  Market  St.,  Boston 


station-house  by  the  cop,  torn  with  conflicting 
emotions.  But  no  doubt  they  will  do  their  duty 
with  Roman  sternness,  and  call  forth  weirdly  entnu- 
siastic  commendation  from  Chief  Bingham. 


Rules  and  Regulations  in  England. — Over  in 
England,  as  in  this  country,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
restrain  the  recklessness  of  some  automobile  drivers 
by  enacting  general  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  all. 
And  there,  too,  as  here,  there  is  recorded  an  occa- 
sional protest  against  the  severity  of  the  enactments, 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  freedom  of  drivers  by 
cumbersome  rules  for  their  observance.  Autocar 
(London)  notes  a  motion  advanced  by  one  Mr. 
Broadhurst  before  the  Norfolk  County  Council 
which  seems  to  it  particularly  objectionable.  It 
says  in  comment:  , 

The  mover  of  the  resolution  pleaded  for  the  poor  as 
against  the  rich.  It  was  the  duty,  he  said,  of  the 
County  Council  to  protect  the  lives,  the  property,  the 
employment,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  poor,  which 
were  nowadays  endangered  by  the  practises  of  some 
motorists.  Motor  cars  had  been  destructive  of  much 
property,  and  agriculture  had  suffered  enormously. 
Little  shopkeepers  had  been  absolutely  ruined;  life 
had  in  many  cases  become  intolerable  under  the 
vagaries  of  motor-cars.  For  support  of  this  .indict- 
ment he  produced  evidence  given  before  the  royal 
Commission. 

We  may  call  this  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  also  other  evidence  telling  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  which  he  did  not  call  attention. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission,  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  toward  motorists,  he  entirely  ignored. 
Of  course,  he  admits  all  motorists  are  not  guilty 
of  reckless  driving — many  of  them  exercised  great 
care  and  caution,  and  showed  every  consideration 
for  those  who  were  traveling  otherwise  than  by 
motors;  but  then  the  County  Council  had  to  provide, 
not  for  the  law-abiding,  but  for  the  people  who  did 
not  abide  by  the  law.  This  gentleman  certainly 
has  an  inflated  notion  of  the  functions  of  a  county 
council. 

Last  year,  he  went  on  to  say,  Norfolk  suffered 
enormously  from  the  motor  traffic.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lived  there  were  two  notorious 
motorists  who  daily  drove  at  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  when  one  of  them  was  arrested  at  Newmarket 
he  boasted  of  it  and  defied  the  law.  That  being  so, 
the  law  ought  to  be  strengthened  in  the  direction, 
lie  had  indicated  in  his  motion. 

Because  two  of  his  motoring  neighbors  have  defied 
the  law,  the  law  must,  therefore,  be  strengthened. 
The  next  act  will,  we  hope,  bring  disillusionment. 


Navigating  the  Air. — The  prospects  of  increased 
activity  in  ic;o7  in  the  field  of  aeronautics  is  said  to- 
be  encouraging,  in  a  dispatch  to  The  Automobile 
from  Paris,  The  work  of  the  French  aeronauts,, 
and  their  aspirations  for  the  current  year,  are  thus, 
reviewed: 

Comte  Henry  de  La  Vaulx  has  already  made  two 
or  three  successful  trial  trips  in  his-  new  steerable 
balloon,  and  will  very  shortly  remove  to  his  new 
balloon  garage  at  Saint  Cyr.  Walter  Wellmann, 
of  polar  fame,  has  installed  himself  in  the  vast 
Galerie  des  Machines,  close  by  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
where  he  is  fitting  out  his  balloon  equipment  pre- 
vious to  shipment  to  Spitzburg.  The  balloon  has. 
a  total  length  of  177  feet,  and  is  driven  by  a  90-horse- 
power  motor.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  aero- 
clubs  of  France  and  Spain  will  meet  at  Bordeaux 
to  commemorate  the  first  crossing  of  the  Pyrenees 
by  the  late  J.  F.  Duro.  Early  in  the  spring  the  new 
balloon-sheds  and  inflating-station  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  France,  located  at  Saint  Cloud,  near  Paris, 
will  be  officially  opened,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the 
clubrooms  will  be  removed  to  a  new  building  in  the 
center  of  Paris. 

Heavier-than-air  enthusiasts,  at  present  busy  in 
their  workshops,  will  come  out  with  their  new  ma- 
chines with  the  first  signs  of  spring.      Santos-P'""  ont 
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is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  winner  of  the  50,000 
francs'  Grand  Prix,  but  will  have  as  competitors 
Captain  Ferber,  Bleriot,  Tatin,  Societe  Antoinette, 
and  Comte  de  La  Vaulx. 

The  new  military  steerable  balloon  Patrie  is  await- 
ing less  wintry  weather  to  allow  it  to  make  its  long 
journey  from  Paris  to  Verdun,  its  fighting-port  on 
the  German  frontier.  Later  in  the  year  the  Repub- 
lique  and  the  Democratic,  both  designed  by  the 
engineer  Julliot,  will  join  the  fighting  ranks.  The 
Lebaudy  will  remain  at  Chalois-Mendon  for  the 
training  of  military  officers. 

Coming  competitions  include  a  long-distance  test 
in  May,  Le  Figaro  race  in  June,  the  Grand  Prix  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  France  in  September,  and  the 
Gordon  Bennett  contest  in  October,  at  which  France 
will  have  a  full  team.  The  Vtlle  de  Paris,  M.  Deutsch 
de  la  Meurthe's  new  steerable,  will  attempt  to  win 
the  $4,000  cup  for  the  first  complete  tour  around 
Paris. 


AUTOMANIA. 


Damages. — Runabout — "Reggy's   new   automo- 
mobile  blew  up  with  him  on  the  first  trip,  and  he 
sued  the  firm  that  sold  him  the  machine." 
Speeder — "Did   he  recover  anything?" 
Runabout — "Everything,  I  believe,  but  one  finger 
and  part  of  an  ear." — Judge. 


Motor  Byways. — A  man  in  Altoona,  the  owner 
of  a  very  fine  forty-horse-power  limousine  motor-car, 
failed,  and  while  his  affairs  were  being  settled  up 
the  car  disappeared.  As  soon  as  everything  had 
been  adjusted,  tho,  the  car  reappeared  in  the  Al- 
toona man's  garage  again.  This  angered  one  of  the 
creditors,  and  the  first  time  he  saw  the  bankrupt 
he  took  him  bitterly  to  task.  "A  nice  bankrupt," 
he  said.  "How  does  it  happen,  if  you're  a  bankrupt, 
that  you  still  have  that  automobile?"  "Well,  you 
see,"  said  the  other,  smiling,  "I  went  through  the 
bankruptcy  court,  but  the  automobile  went  round." 
— Argonaut. 


The  Chauffeur's  Nemesis. — "What  is  the  great- 
est danger  encountered  in  running  an  automobile?" 
And  without  hesitation  the  chauffeur  answered, 
"The  police." — Washington  Star. 


Obliging. — Agent — "This  is  the  automobile  you 
want.     You  never  have  to  crawl  under  it  to  fix  it.' 

Sparker — "You  don't?" 

Agent — "No.  If  the  slightest  thing  goes  wrong 
with  the  mechanism,  it  instantly  turns  bottom-side 
up." — Puck. 


Where  "Push"  Is  No  Virtue. — A  well-known 
motor-engineering  firm  in  the  Midlands  at  one  time 
held  the  agency  of  a  certain  American  car,  but  owing 
to  stress  of  business  did  not  sell  many.  A  telegram 
came  one  day,  "Hope  you  are  pushing  our  cars." 
Promptly  went  the  answer  back:  "Yes,  we  are, 
up  every  hill."  The  agency  has  been  removed. — 
Judy. 


The  Good  Samaritan. — Wealthy  Physician — 
"I  didn't  have  $500  worth  of  practise  until  I  bought 
an  automobile."     Aged  Invalid — "Made  your  own 


patients, 


suppose.' 


Wealthy      Physician — 


"Well,  you  see,  I'd  run  over  people,  load  them  in  the 
tonneau,  carry  them  to  the  office  and  operate  on 
them  before  they  came  to.  Couldn't  leave  them  on 
the  road,  you  know." — Judge. 


Anatomical      Geography.      "Where      was      he 
struck     by    the    automobile?"   asked    the    coroner. 


Put  this  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it 


v\  i  The  REOhaswon  more  prizes  in  its 
first  two  years  than  any  other  car  in  all  the 
years  since  automobiles  were  made. 

2.  The  REO  has  beaten  more  cars  far  beyond 
its  class  in  rating  and  price  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile ever  built. 

3.  The  first  REOs  were  cup-winners  from 
the  start;  and  their  original  design  has  never 
needed  alteration. 

4.     These  REO  victories  were  won  in 
every  kind  of  motoring  contest;  but  chiefly 
in  climbing.     And  a  climber  is  always 
a  goer. 

5.     REOs  do  more  than  cars 
of  twice  their  price  and 
do  it  for  half  the  ope- 
rating cost. 


Then  send  for  the  REO  record 
and  catalogue  which  proves  every 
one  of  these  assertions  and  explains 
convincingly  why  these  facts  are  so. 

R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  Lansing,Mich. 

General  Sales  Agents 


REO 


CLIP 

Holds  firmly  to- 
gether letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
I  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish.  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c. 

Ante  vourdealeror  sent  pott- 
paid  on  receipt  of  prif 
for  free  sample  en  velope. 
Consolidated  Snfety  Pin  Co. 

131   I  .irr.u.l  Mr.  it,  Uloomfl.  Id,  N.J. 


Cuts 

and  trims 

the  nails  quicker, 

easier  and  better  than  knife 

or  scissors. 


Gem  Nail  Clipper 

Made  of  the  finest  tool  steel— takes  up  no  room 
in  the  pocket— practically   indestructible.      Re- 
moves and  prevents  hangnails.     Sold  by  dealers 
generally  or  sent  by  mail.     1-nee  2i  centa. 
The  H.  C.  COOK  Co.,65Main  St..  Ansonia.  Conn. 
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The  Time 
to  Act  is  NOW 

As  long:  as   death  is  certain   and  its  coming  is 

uncertain,    every     man    with    responsibility    must 

admit  that  the  time  to  act  is  now.     In  its  sixty-four 

years  of  history  the  Mutual   Life  has  paid  its  policy 

holders  738  millions  because  they  acted  on  the  idea  that 

the   time   to   act  is  now.       This    vast   sum    would  have 

been  vastly  greater  had  it  included  the  patronage  of  men 

with  equal  means,  in  equal  health,  with  equal  needs,  who 

failed  to  apply  the  truth  that  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

has  done  untold  good,  has   brought  untold  comfort  to   the 
neody  as  it  has  faithfully  discharged    its  accruing  obliga- 
tions, but  it  has  no  way  of  helping  the  man  who  does  not 
come   to  realize   that  the  time  to  act  is  now.     Let   us 
show  you  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult 
our  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


We  Know  You  Can  Build  this 
Boat  from  Pioneer  Patterns 


LACK  of  skill  with  tools  or  Ink  of  confidence  in  yourftell  mattere 
nothing.     We  take  all  the  ri  I  ni  t   ilure,     Wegntirantee  your 
. -e  Pioneer  Prtitf-rns  are  so  simple,  perf'-- "  ft  ml  practi- 
.  .1  we  know  you  will  be  successful. 

\\  e  ire  ioi  onfideni  we  will  ?"<■  yon  30  •in*-     *  lull 

month's  trial.     If  y>.  dissatisAe  i     il  Pioneei    Patterns 

are    not   all   we    claim    for    tbem     dimple,    easy   V 

i    |ust  return  them  and  get  your  mom 
without  Question  or  Qi 

H  yon  have  not  time  or  inclination  to  build  from  patterns,  il  is 

to  build  on  Pioneer  Knoek-Oown  frames 

«liifli  Inelnde  perfect  part* — fitted,  tested)  set  np  complete  In 

onr  shops,  1  Fob  have  merely  to 

r^assemMe  th<*m.      J  JTOU.      Only   I 

tools   needed.     Patterns    :'  "ns  Ibr  finishing  ab 

>  i  i:    ',  .         gyoui   own  boat  you  save  two-thirds 

.   ■  pri<  e.     Pi<  meet    Knock-D 
their  entire  cost  in  freight 

Take  nd\rinlae<-  of  tlii-*  off  it  to-day,  hnild  yonr  bust  complete 
f i •urn  Pioneer  Patterns  or  knock-down  franeS)  before  spring] 

in  your  **pnre  hour*. 

Write  to-day  for  ir<  Ibr  bin  MHVpage  '*■  12 

lilding.     Prii  »ns  <n<\  200  illustn  ( 

-  of  boats  yon  can  build,  and  i 
i  •  iafied. 

Pioneer  Boat  &  Pattern  Co..  Wharf  S3,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


,  Mfr'-Prlr^    lUnt.  u  AnvwherO.  B«nt»ppll*l. 
Write  tot  Csulof  K-      I  jpe  *>  rlter  Krnpurium,  2o'i  Lahallc  St.  Chicago 


The  Dial  of  the  "Jones" 

is  the  Easiest  to  readoi  all  Speedometers. 
The  figures  and  the  indicating  hand  are 
large,  plain  and  black. 

The  speed  may  be  read  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  from  any  other  instrument — and 
from  any  angle.  Meters  with  moving 
dials  and  Complicated  Markings  can  not  be 
read  unless  one  is  directly  in  front  of  them. 

THE  JONES 
SPEEDOMETER 


is   of  use   to  every  one  in  the 

Car — it  is  not 

designed    for 

the    exclusive 

benefit  of  the 

Chauffeur. 

Jones 

Speedometer 

147  W.  32d  St. 

New  York 


Motor 


"At  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  verte- 
bra1." answered  the  surgeon.  "Will  you  please 
point  that  out  on  the  map?"  asked  the  coroner, 
indicating  one  that  hung  on  the  wall. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


The  End  — A  very  imposing  cemetery  was  opened 
last  year  in  connection  with  a  thriving  town  in  Iowa. 
The  Mayor,  who  had  charge  of  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  was  puzzled  for  an  appropriate  inscription 
to  put  over  the  gate.  Riding  along  in  his  automo- 
bile one  day,  he  was  cogitating  over  different  holy 
texts,  which  were  not  entirclv  satisfactory  so  he 
ex-plained  his  difficulty  to  Joe  Dielz,  his  chaufeur. 
Joe  is  a  matter-of-fact  man  who  has  a  motl  er-ir.-law 
living  in  his  house,  so  he  suggested  the  motto,  "We 
have  come  to  stay." — Automobile  Magazine. 


A  Pedestrian  Motorist. — She — "Would  you 
rather  walk  or  ride  there?"  He — "Well,  I've  been 
out  in  the  motor-car  so  much  lately  that  I  think  I'd 
rather  ride  for  a  change." — Puck. 


Trials  of  the  Automobilist. — "Ever  try  an 
automobile,  Judge?  '  said  a  friend.  "No,"  replied 
the  judge;  "but  I've  tried  a  lot  of  people  who  have." 
—  Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


Automobile  Lunatics. — H.  S.  Chapin  tells  of 
a  thrilling  automobile  experience  he  once  went 
through. 

He  was  traveling  ;n  a  far  country  and  came  to  a 
town  where  they  tol  him  there  was  a  splendid  build- 
ing that  had  been  put  up  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  special- 
ly for  automobilists.  Being  curious  to  see  this  place, 
Chapin  by  a  little  effort  succeeded  in  being  led 
through  the  building,  which  was  large  and  spacious 
and  fitted  up  with  every  luxury.  Not  seeing  any 
of  the  patients  he  asked  where  thev  were. 

"The  patients?"  replied  the  guide.  "Why,  they 
are  all  lying  on  their  backs  under  the  beds  workin' 
on  the  slats." — Automobile  Magazine. 


PERSONAL. 

A  Famous  English  Philanthropist. — The  late 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  whom  the  London  Times 
called  "the  greatest  Englishwoman"  of  the  nation's 
history,  was  noted  not  only  for  her  great  wealth  and 
the  philanthropic  use  to  which  she  put  it,  but  even 
to  a  greater  extent  for  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  she  exhibited  on  all  occasions.  A  writer 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  comments  at  length  upon 
these  characteristics: 

Liszt  was  once  the  guest  of  the  late  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  at  lunch.  Lest  the  great  pianist 
should  detect  in  the  presence  of  pianos  a  hint  that 
he  was  expected  to  play,  the  Baroness  had  the  in- 
struments removed  from  the  drawing-rooms.  "I 
see  you  have  no  pianos  in  these  rooms,"  he  said. 
When  she  had  given  her  reason,  he  replied,  "But  I 
would  like  some  music."  At  her  command  the 
servants  immediately  brought  in  a  superb  instru- 
ment. "Now  I  will  play."  And  play  he  did,  with 
captivating  charm. 

This  illustrates  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling 
for  which  the  Baroness  was  so  universally  known. 
No  one  could  be  a  guest  at  her  house  without  recog- 
nizing    at    once    the   subtle    charm    of   her     refined 
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presence.  There  was  an  even  balance  of  her  nature 
that  individualized  and  particularized  every  personal 
interest,  giving  to  her  sympathies  an  elasticity  com- 
mensurate with  the  broadness  of  her  mind.  A  lady 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  product  of  the  best 
hlo.  id  of  England,  she  was  a  commoner  in  the  temper 
of  her  thoughts,  a  practical  altruist  of  the  optimistic 
type.  As  you  entered  her  spacious  drawing-room, 
you  felt  you  were  met  on  your  own  ground;  at  once 
your  interests  became  hers;  with  every  advantage 
•of  wealth  and  every  appliance  of  art  at  her  command 
this  imperial  woman  put  at  your  disposal  her  ample 
resources.  She  ministered  to  your  happiness  spon- 
taneously— it  seemed  to  be  her  immediate  pleasure 
to  contribute  to  your  well-being.  In  a  large  way 
she  shared  her  patrimony,  the  luxuries  of  her  home, 
and  her  great  opportunities  for  usefulness  with  those 
who  by  their  worthiness  appealed  to  her  great  heart. 

"Did  you  ever  ask  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  to  help 
you  ?"  asked  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  desired  aid  in  building  a  church  in  his 
diocesan  city.  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "nor  do  I 
think  I  have  any  right  to  do  so,  seeing  that  she  is  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  diocese  and  my  acquaintance 
with  her  is  but  slight."  But  overcoming  all  obstacles 
he  presented  his  appeal.  The  response  was  most 
generous:  the  church  was  erected.  At  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  (March,  1864)  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  people,  Miss  Burdett-Coutts 
told  her  hearers  that  the  needs  of  the  border  diocese 
of  Carlisle  offered  to  her  an  opportunity  she  was 
seeking  and  seemed  almost  an  answer  to  a  thought 
in  her  mind.  To  lay  a  corner-stone  was,  to  (mote 
her  own  words,  "a  ceremony  full  of  solemn  meaning, 
and  it  becomes  peculiarly  so  when  the  practical 
piety  of  this  population  has  been  tested  through 
trouble  and  tribulation." 

Recent  honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  "Our  Lady 
Bountiful"  are  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
modern  philanthropy.  Owing  to  her  extreme  old 
age,  she  had  of  necessity  passed'  >ut  of  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  majority  of -her  contemporaries. 
Other  great  givers,  with  fortunes  vaster  than  her 
own,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  public 
charities  to-day.  But  the  supreme  position  she 
has  held  unchallenged  for  seventy  years,  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  multifarious  and  eleemosynary  forms  of  be- 
neficence, she  maintained  to  the  last.  Her  affluent 
and  judicious  benevolence  rises  before  us  in  all  its 
proportions.     By  her  noble  deeds 

"The  charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers." 


Who's  Who  and  Who  Isn't. — The  Denver  News 
finds  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  English  "Who's 
Who"  an  opportunity  for  some  of  our  important  men 
to  see  themselves  as  "ithers  see"  them.  It  com- 
pares with  the  English  estimate  of  our  notables  the 
importance  which  is  placed  upon  them  by  our  own 
press  and  public.  The  citations  and  deductions 
which  this  paper  presents  here  follow  in  brief: 

An  American  volume  dealing  with  the  world's 
foremost  men  would  give  John  D.  Rockefeller  a 
goodly  share  of  space.  "Who's  Who  for  1907" 
allots  him  just  three  and  a  half  lines.  No  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  William  Rockefeller,  H.  H. 
Rogers,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  E.  H. 
Harriman.  James  Stdlman,  George  F.  Baker,  or 
Morris  K.  Jesup. 

Here  are  America's  financiers  as  dealt  with  in 
"Who's  Who  for  1907."  with  the  number  of  lines 
of  description  accorded  to  each. 

Lines. 

J.  P.  Morgan 1  7  1 

J.    J.    Hill i<>\ 

Andrew  Carnegie 14'. 

Henry  W.  Cannon 14 

George  .' .  Gould ioj 

H.  C.  Prick S 

C.  M.  Schwab 7.I 

John    Wanamaker 5; 

John  D.  Rockefeller 3A 

William    RockefclU ■:■ o 

H.  II.  Rogers o 

J.  H.  Schiff o 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt o 

James    Stillman  o 
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Ready  Positions  for  Young 
Men  and  Women  Trained 
in  Advertising.  Salaries 
$1,200  to  $6,000  a  Year. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

Nov.   14,  1906,  says  editorially: 

"Advertising  is  a  fine  art,  now,  and 
it  may  not  be  surprising  to  find  some 
day  chairs  of  advertising  in  their 
curricula,  of  leading  colleges.  At  any 
rate,  the  demand  for  advertising  skill 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  even 
now." 


Young  men  and  women  endowed  with  ambi- 
tion, brains,  and  common  school  educations 
will  be  interested  in  the  editorial  extract  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  daily  papers  given  here- 
with, which  shows  that  the  demand  for  good  ad 
w7riters  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply — a 
condition  likely  to  obtain  for  years  to  come. 

Every  publisher  and  advertiser  of  note  can 
also  testify  to  the  wonderful  opportunities  await- 
ing those  who  qualify  in  this  rapidly  expanding 
business. 

And  the  Powell  System  of  mail  instruction  is 
everywhere  recognized  by  practically  the  entire 
advertising  fraternity  as  the  one  perfect,  prac- 
tical method  that  develops  originality  and  style 
in  the  highest  degree. 

My  system  takes  the  ambitious  person  in  hand 
and  puts  him  or  her  into  practical  work  right 
from  the  start. 

I  drill  each  student  separately,  and  as  his  or 
her  progress  demands.  In  a  word,  the  personal 
instruction  is  even  better  than  would  be  pos- 
sible, were  the  student  right  in  my  office  a 
portion  of  each  day. 

When  the  course  is  finally  completed,  the  grad- 
uate is  fortified  with  that  real,  money-making 
skill  not  to  be  obtained  save  through  the  Powell 
System,  and  no  gilt  diplomas  are  needed  to 
secure  a  high  salaried  position  or  a  list  of  prof- 
itable advertisers  as  regular  patrons. 


Powell  graduates  are  prefeired  all  along  the 
line  to  the  theoretical  ad  writers  of  the  old-fogy 
school  plan.  Advertising  agents  and  large  ad- 
vertisers constantly  advertise  for  "  Powell  grad- 
uates only,"  and  the  demand  made  upon  me 
direct  is  now  at  least  four  times  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

I  seek  only  brainy,  steadfast  students  who 
wish  to  earn  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  per 
year,  and  I  am  anxious  to  mail  them  my  two 
Free  Books — my  elegant  Prospectus  and  ''Net 
Results,"  the  most  explanatory  ever  published. 
They  also  tell  the  business  man  how  to  double 
his  profits.     For  the  free  books  address  me. 

George  H.  Powell,  390  Metropolitan  Annex,  New  York  City 


Advertising  MsnaJT  in  Three  Months 


Mr    J.  Wither  Knrob,   ad- 

v.-ni-ingm  n  i*er  of  the  cele- 
lir  ted  MnhiE;in  Bupgy  Co.. 
KalamHuo,  Mi<h..  i*  another 
lUUieaf  utat  ve  Powell  student, 
who  his  been  en  Lied  tn  jump 
from  ordinary  aalBeDanabip  to 
th:tt  hn.ader  field  of  selling 
i-rn  .-niv»-rti*ing.  Young 
men  of  Mr.  Knunba  type  are 
the  o   e-*    I    t-niourage    to  be- 

Vr.     Krait.h      says:      '"Mr. 
Palmer  •  f  t  r.  -  -eems 

rery    writ     pleased    "  ith    my 

proftre—.      r>  r. ,1     .1  ,  r,   .     r\        |gj      | 

Will  handle  all  th- 

1  d"  not  th  nl    any  bright 

-    y-nint   m.n    <r    woman 
could  fo   wrong-  to   enli-t 

huoL  snd  1  m,.*t 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS   COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
methods  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enter- 
prise; Vol  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  togedier  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guar- 
anteed stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions, 
underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only 
successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pages.  Buckram 
binding,  charges  paid,  £4.00. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  1i\h.  No  need  to  spend  months  x$  with 
old  systems.  Ito.vtl's  Syllable  System  i  ^t  v  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy,  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  position-.— no  shading.  :ia 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Sead  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  oner,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


One  Dollar 
a  Week 

Most  men  can  put  by  at  least  one 
dollar  a  week.  For  that  amount 
(payable  yearly)  a  man  aged  86  may 
get  a  gl.OOO  Twenty  Year  Endow- 
ment Policy  bearing  dividends  and 
covering  Life  Insurance  for  20  years, 
and  payable  in  full  to  himself  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

Policies  may  be  taken  out  from  $i  .000 
to  $100,000,  ages  10  to  66,  cost  accord- 
ing to  age.     Write  for  information. 

Write  The  Prudential  To-day.  It 
has  Something  Interesting  to  Tell 
You  Regarding  both  the  Investment 
of  Your  Savings  and  a  Good  Way 
to  Make  Money ! 

Young  Men— Make  Money 

There  are  opportunities  at  present  to  repre- 
sent a  big,  sound,  popular,  up-to-date  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  a  profitable  manner. 
Prudential  Representatives  Make  Money. 
The  Prudential  offers  an  Advantageous  Con- 
tract with  opportunity  to  build  up  a  perman- 
ent Income.  The  attention  of  Young  Men, 
particularly  Young  Men  starting  in  business, 
is  especially  sought. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


John  F.  Dry  den 
President 


Home  Office : 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Send    Coupon    and    obtain    Full     Information 

ding    Money    M:ikinc    Opportunities 

in  Your  City.    Please  Bend  me  free  ropy  of 

'•rs    for    Coming    Men"    and    Endowment 
Booklet. 

Same 

Address 

Di-pt.K 


George  F.  Baker o 

E.  H.  Harriman o 

M.  K.  Jesup o 

Our  statesmen  receive  the  following  number  of 
lines  apiece,  showing  (as  do  the  other  lists  here  given) 
the  importance,  by  comparison,  which  the  world 
at  large,  outside  of  their  own  country,  assigns  to  them : 

Lines. 

Whitelaw  Reid 56 

Secretary  Taft 47 

President    Roosevelt 34 

Senator  Depew 29 

Mayor  McClellan .  .  : 23 

Richard  Olney 20 

W.  J.  Bryan 13 

Secretary  Shaw 11 

Grover  Cleveland 8 

Seth    Low 7J 

Elihu  Root 6 

Chief  Justice  Fuller 2^ 

Vice-President  Fairbanks o 

Speaker  Cannon o 

A.  B.  Parker o 

Senator  Aldrich «...      o 

Twenty-three  lines  to  McClellan  and  but  thirteen 
to  Bryan!  Thirteen  more  for  Taft  than  for  Roose- 
velt! 

Authors,  inventors,  editors,  prelates,  etc.,  fare 
as  follows: 

Lines. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge 37 

Alexander  Bell 30 

T.  A.  Edison 14V 

Admiral    Schley 28^ 

Admiral   Dewey 12^ 

Mark   Twain 25 

H.  M.  Alden 13 

President  Eliot 21 

Henry  Watterson 20 

Professor  Payne  of  Michigan 22 

Bishop  Potter 20 

Cora  Potter 26 

Mrs.  Potter,  the  actress,  it  will  be  seen,  receives 
six  lines  more  of  biography  than  does  Bishop  Potter, 
and  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  a  writer  of  verse  and  of  boys' 
stories,  outranks  the  much-advertised  Mark  Twain 
by  twelve  lines.  Less  space  is  given  to  Edison  than 
to  the  telephone  inventor. 

To  sum  up,  the  fourteen  Americans  (to  judge  by 
"Who's  Who  for  1907")  who  have  won  greatest 
world  fame  are,  in  the  order  named: 

Whitelaw  Reid,  Secretary  Taft,  President  Roose- 
velt, J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Alexander  Bell,  Senator 
Depew,  Admiral  Schley,  Cora  Potter,  Mark  Twain, 
Mayor  McClellan,  Professor  Payne,  President  Eliot, 
Henry  Watterson,  Bishop  Potter. 


Negroes    Who    Have    Made    Good. — The    New 

York  Times  condenses  from  The  Sun  of  the  same 
city  a  list  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  living  Ameri- 
can negroes  who  have  achieved  distinction.  Sum- 
marized thus  the  list  presents  a  striking  testimonial 
to  the  genius  of  the  colored  race.  The  Times  enu- 
merates the  following  as  chief  of  these  distinguished 
men: 

Junius  C.  Groves,  of  Kansas,  produces  75,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  every'  year,  the  world's  record. 
Alfred  Smith  received  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  World's 
Fair  and  first  prize  in  England  for  his  Oklahoma- 
raised  cotton. 

Some  of  the  thirty-five  patented  devices  of  Gran- 
ville T.  Wood,  the  electrician,  form  part  of  the 
systems  of  the  New  York  elevated  railways  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  W.  Sidney  Pitman  drew 
the  design  for  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  memorial 
building,  the  largest  and  finest  at  Tuskegee.  Daniel 
H.  Williams,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  surgeon 
to  sew  up  and  heal  a  wounded  human  heart.  Mary 
Church  Terrill  addrest  in  three  languages  at  Berlin 
recently  the  International  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.  Edward  H.  Morris  won  his 
suit  between  Cook  County  and  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  has  a  law  practise  worth  $20,000  a  year. 

Messrs.  Cole  and  Johnson  have  collected  royalties 
on  over  a  million  copies  of  their  popular  songs. 
Lieut.  Walter  H.  Loving's  Filipino  Band  at  the  St. 


Beauty 
That 


Hardwood  Floors  should  be  per- 
manently beautiful  and  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  without 
being  objects  of  constant  care  and 
labor.  Their  beauty  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  little  effort 
and  money.  The  secret  lies  entirely 
in  the  floor  finish  and  manner  of 
application.  v 

I.X.L  Floor  Finish 

is  the  product  of  80  years'  experience 
in  varnish  making.  It  is  the  floor 
finish  that  does  not  make  a  hard  wood 
floor  a  constant  care.  It  is  unequaled 
for  smoothness  and  lustre,  and  has  a 
wearing  quality  superior  to  any  other 
varnish.  It  hardens  over  night,  is 
water-proof,  and  gives  a  surface  which 
is  not  easily  marred  or  scarred. 

Fo  general  interior  wood  work  best 
results  are  produced  by 

I.X.L.  Preservative  Coatings 


FUR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  act 

'    The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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softnes8,combined  withtbe  per- 
fect antiseptic  qualities  of  aro- 
matic  Canada  Balsam,  make 
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Balsam 
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the  perfect  toilet  paper.    In 
sheets  and  rolls.     Wrapped 
in  parchment,  in  sealed  car- 
tons.   25  sheets  free.    $1.00 
worth  sent  prepaid   any- 
where.      ^^     For  $2.00 
we  will 
send  with  the 
paper  an  S.  P. 
Co.  oxidized  copper 
cabinet. 


We  have  a  special  proi 
1  oBition  for  office  build- 
ings and  public,  places, 
saving  20  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent. 
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Louis  Exposition  was  declared  superior  to  many 
better-known  bands.  Edmonia  Lewis,  who  sculp- 
tured "The  Marriage  of  Hiawatha"  and  the  San 
Jose  bust  of  Lincoln,  is  living  abroad;  her  first 
exhibition  took  place  in  Boston  in  1865.  The 
French  Government  has  Henry  O.  Tanner's  painting, 
"The  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  on  the  walls  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

This  is  a  better  roll  of  honor  than  a  list  of  places 
filled  by  colored  folk  in  political  offices.  The  Moses 
of  his  race,  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,  is  in  the 
prime  of  life. 


Lincoln's       Theory      of      Story-telling.— Col. 

Silas  W.  Burt,  writing  in  the  February  Century, 
contributes  to  the  literature  pertaining  to  President 
Lincoln  some  new  side-lights  on  his  story-telling 
ability.  On  one  occasion  in  particular,  he  narrates, 
the  President  was  induced  to  speak  freely  on  this 
subject,  but  under  circumstances  which  were  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  to  his  hearers.  Colonel  Burt, 
with  two  others,  had  come  to  the  President  on  a 
mission  from  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  at 
a  time  when  Lincoln  was  nearly  ready  to  succumb 
to  the  worries  and  nervous  trials  with  which  the 
great  war  had  burdened  him.  Lincoln's  face  told 
in  every  line  the  story  of  anxiety  and  weariness. 

The  drooping  eyelids,  looking  almost  swollen; 
the  dark  bags  beneath  the  eyes;  the  deep  marks 
about  the  large  and  expressive  mouth;  the  flaccid 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  were  all  so  majestically  pitiful 
that  I  could  almost  have  fallen  on  my  knees  and 
begged  pardon  for  my  part  in  the  cruel  presumption 
and  impudence  that  had  thus  invaded  his  repose. 
As  we  were  severally  introduced,  the  President  shook 
hands  with  us,  and  then  took  his  seat  on  a  haircloth- 
covered  sofa  beside  the  major,  while  we  others  sat 
on  chairs  in  front  of  him.  Colonel  Van  Buren,  in 
fitting  words,  conveyed  the  message  from  Governor 
Seymour,  asking  the  President  in  Governor  Sey- 
mour's name  to  pay  no  attention  to  newspaper  state- 
ments as  to  the  Governor's  unfriendliness,  and  as- 
sured the  President  of  the  Governor's  fixed  intention 
to  fulfil  any  constitutional  call  upon  him  for  funds 
to  support  the  Government.  The  President  replied 
that  he  had  attached  no  importance  to  the  rumors 
referred  to,  and  that  he  needed  no  formal  assurances 
that  the  Governor  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid 
him. 

The  merely  formal  talk  being  over,  something  was 
said  about  the  critical  condition  of  mditary  matters, 
and  the  President  observed  that  he  had  no  fears  about 
the  safety  of  Washington,  and  was  certain  that  the 
attempted  invasion  of  the  Northern  States  would 
be  arrested.  He  said  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  favorable,  but  gave  no 
details,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  <  >e 
learned  that  General  Meade  had  succeeded  General 
Hooker. 

A  little  pause  in  the  conversation  ensued.  The 
gaunt  figure  of  the  President  had  gradually  slid 
lower  on  the  slippery  sofa,  and  his  long  legs  were 
stretched  out  in  front,  the  loose  slippers  half  fallen 
from  his  feet,  while  the  drowsy  eyelids  had  almost 
closed  over  his  eyes,  and  his  jaded  features  had 
taken  on  the  suggestion  of  relaxation  in  sleep.  I 
repeat  that  I  never  think  of  this  noble  man's  person- 
ality without  recalling  him  at  that  moment  of  su- 
preme danger  to  the  Republic  and  without  seeing 
again  that  sad,  worn  countenance  of  the  man  who 
bore  with  such  courage  and  patience  his  heavy 
burdens. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  President's  evident  fatigue, 
and  by  his  cordial  treatment  of  us  in  spite  of  our 
presumptuous  call,  Colonel  Van  Buren  and  I  were 
about  rising  to  make  our  adieus  when,  to  our  dismay, 
the  Major  slapped  the  President  on  h'.s  knee  and  said: 

"Mr.  President,  tell  us  one  of  your  good  stories." 

If  the  floor  had  opened  and  dropt  me  out  of 
sight,  I  should  have  been  happy. 

The  President  drew  himself  up,  and  turning  his 
back  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  Major,  with  great 
ligrdty  addrest  the  rest  of  us,  saying:  "I  believe 
I  have  the  popular  reputation  of  being  a  story- 
teller, but  I  do  not  deserve  the  name  in  its  general 
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THIS  form  of  entertainment  presents  many 
delightful  innovations.  It  is  appropriate  at 
any  time  of  the  year  and  is  easily  carried 
out.  The  following  directions  taken  from  our 
book,  "Entertaining  with  Cards,"  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  its  attractiveness. 

In  giving  a  Literary  Card  Party,  let  your  invita- 
tions read  something  after  this  fashion: 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bichard  Arnsley. 
Greeting ; 
"Lend  thy  serious  hearing  to 
what  I  shall  unfold."— Hamlet. 
"Sir  (and  lady),  you  are  wel- 
come to  our  house 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways 
than  words.  Therefore.  I  scant 
this     breathing     courtesy." — 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
"Say  what  abridgment 
Have  you  for  this  evening?"— 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
"Whist  will  be  the  pastime — 
passing    excellent."  —  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

"If  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  Let  not 
my  letter." — Merc han i  of  Venice, 

April  Twenty-first,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Villiers. 

Score  cards  should  be  in  the  style  of  a  book 
with  one  leaf  for  each  game  played.    Partners 
may  be  found  by  the  name  of  a  book  on  one 
score  card  and  the  author's  name  on  another. 
This  inscription  is  appropriate  for  the  cover: 

"With  cards  1  while  my  leisure  hours  away. 

And  cheat  Old  Time,  yet  neither  bet  nor  play." 

The  first  tally  leaf  bears  this: 

"If  all  the  year  were  playing  holiday-  " 

— Shakespeare. 

The  second— 

"Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure."— Dryden. 

The  last  two— 

"I  played  at  cards  and  never  missed  the  time. 
It  fled  so  pleasantly  away." — Holmes 
"All's  well  that  ends  well." — Shakespeare. 
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Prizes  may  be  books  of  poems— the  latest 
novels— a  gold  pen— writintr  case,  etc. 

Directly  after  awarding  the  prizes,  or  when- 
ever you  wish  to  serve  refreshments,  hand  each 
guest  a  small  card  with  these  quotationsupon  it: 
"Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends." 

— Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
"What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard?" 

— Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

For  the  menu  there  are 
many  appropriate  quotations 
which  are  found  in  our  book, 
"Entertaining  with  Cards." 

The  playing  cards  should  be 
Congress  Cards  with  portrait 
backs,  etc. 

They  should  be  CongTets 
Card*  because CongressCards 
are  the  aristocrats  of  playing 
cards.  Congress  Cards  have 
individuality  —  in  design  —  in 
finish— Congress  Cards  have 
that  delicacy  that  is  the  partner  of  refinement. 

Congress  Cards  are  firm,  flexible — it  is  a 
pleasure  to  handle  them,  so  let  your  cards  be 
Congress  Cards.  The  entertainment  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  if  Congress  Cards  are  placed 
upon  each  table.  Get  them  from  your  dealer. 
There  are  a  hundred  different  designs  and 
color  schemes  to  select  from.  Or  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  the  back  you  want,  send  50c  for 
sample  pack. 

Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps  for  mailing: 
expenses  or  the  inside  wrapper  from  a  pack  of 
Congress  Cards  and  we  will  send  you  our  book, 
"Entertaining  with  Cards."  and  illustration  of 
Congress  Card  designs. 

We  will  send  you  a  handsome  pack  of  cards 
if  you  will  suggest  any  new  and  suitable  form  of 
card  entertainment  or  any  novel  feature  for 
card  parties  not  found  in  our  book. 


The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Stigon  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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STEWS  and  HASHES 

are  rendered  much  more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by.  the 
use  of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John  Duncans'  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


Where  the  Money  Is 
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Poultry 

You  have  heard  of  the 
Big  Profits  in  tho  Poul- 
try Business.  If  you 
would  know  how  they  are 
made,  send  two  dimes  for 
a  copy  of  my  book  "Eggs, 
Broilers  and  Roasters.  It 
gives  the  cost  of  production 
in  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
business.  It  gives  the  market  quotations 
week  by  week,  averaged  for  three  years. 
It  shows  when  a  chick  hatched  any  week 
in  the  year  could  be  marketed  as  abroiler 
or  as  a  roasting  chicken,  and  the  profit  it 
would  make.  It  also  tells  of  the  profits 
of  egg  production,  and  how  best  to  secure 
them. 

A  copy  of  my  Poultry  Equipment  Cata- 
log will  tell  you  all  about  my  Model  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  These  machines 
are  the  greatest  Hatchers  and  Artificial 
Mothers  the  world  has  seen.  With  these 
hatchers  and  rearers  we  raised  over 
twenty  thousand  chickens  the  past  season 
at  the  Model  Farm— more  than  has  ever 
been  raised  on  any  other  farm  in  a  season. 
We  are  raising  100,000  this  season,  Let 
me  tell  you  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  with  poul- 
try I  can  help  you.  I  can  start  you  right. 
My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  make 
an  economical  and  efficient  equipment. 
Their  use,  coupled  with  the  instructions 
given  in  my  literature  precludes  failure. 
Write  me  today. 

OH  AS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
369  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CREIDER'8      FINE      CATALOGUE 

l  !M>7  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
and  Illustrates  tso  varieties.  I  o 
beaut I l"u I  nnturiil  color  plates.  Gives  rea- 
sonable prioes  for  stock  and  '-l'l;>-,  how  to  cure 
11  lice,  m :■  k<-  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  cts.        H.  II.  UREIUER,  KllhKHS,  Pk. 


sense,  for  it  is  not  the  story  itself,  but  its  purpose, 
or  effect,  that  interests  me.  I  often  avoid  a  long 
and  useless  discussion  by  others  or  a  laborious  ex- 
planation on  my  own  part  by  a  short  story  that 
illustrates  my  point  of  view.  So,  too,  the  sharpness 
of  a  refusal  or  the  edge  of  a  rebuke  may  be  blunted 
by  an  appropriate  story,  so  as  to  save  wounded 
feeling  and  yet  serve  the  purpose.  No,  I  am  not 
simply  a  story-teller,  but  story-telling  as  an  emollient 
saves  me  much  friction  and  distress."  These  are 
almost  his  exact  words,  of  which  I  made  a  record 
that  very  night. 

When  the  President  finished,  we  arose  and  made 
our  salutations  and  withdrew,  ovir  last  view  of  our 
great  leader  being  of  a  countenance  gracious,  but 
inexpressibly  sad. 


The  Real  Homer  Davenport. — Homer  Daven- 
port, whose  cartoons  in  various  New  York  papers 
have  played  a  telling  part  in  some  of  the  presidential 
and  local  political  campaigns,  and  which  between- 
times  have  illuminated  subjects  of  passing  interest 
with  remarkable  pertinency,  is  described  as  one  of 
the  real  notables  of  the  New  York  newspaper  world. 
Frederick  Dean,  who  writes  of  him  in  The  Editor 
and  Publisher  (New  York),  tells  us  that  when 
Davenport  came  to  the  city  "  he  brought  with  him 
a  large  heart,  a  big  head,  and  a  sharp  pencil."  "  He 
came  a  lover  of  dumb  beasts  and  a  hater  of  human 
weakness  and  human  vice."  What  he  has  done  is 
realized  in  part  by  most  readers  of  the  New  York 
press,  but  the  present  writer  tells,  in  addition  to 
what  he  has  done,  something  of  the  sort  of  man  he 
is  and  how  from  the  cradle,  almost,  he  has  been 
"predestined"  for  success  in  the  work  which  he 
has  chosen. 

Caught  in  the  whirl  of  overfeeling  against  the 
aggrandizement  of  power,  Davenport  instinctively 
turned  his  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  weaker  under-brother,  and  with 
the  only  weapon  at  hand — his  pencil — began  a 
battle  royal  against  the  hosts  arrayed  against 
what  he  considered  rig.it,  justice,  truth,  real  man- 
hood. 

The  pencil,  guided  by  the  head,  has  done  its  deadly 
work,  and  the  world  at  large  knows  him  only  for  his 
clever  cruelty  to  those  in  high  office.  To  his  in- 
timates has  been  given  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
kindlier  side — the  big  heart  of  the  man  that  en- 
velops the  cruelty  of  the  caricaturist. 

Davenport  is  a  natural-born  cartoon-maker. 
His  part  in  the  world's  work  was  predestined,  fore- 
ordained. He  is  an  incarnation  of  a  Michelangelo, 
with  talents  turned  aside  to  the  specific  use  of 
satire.  A  true  student  of  Nature,  his  play  on  his 
father's  farm  was  his  loving  care  of  the  young 
animals  about  the  place,  his  chief  occupation  was 
drawing,  drawing  not  only  the  things  that  he  saw 
ahout  him,  but  the  fancies  of  his  brain,  and  these 
he  drew  on  the  blackboard,  on  the  floor,  on  any 
sheet  of  paper  that  came  to  hand. 

In  the  days  that  Thomas  Nast  was  in  his  glory, 
Homer  Davenport's  mother  went  to  hear  him 
lecture.  The  forcefulness  of  the  man  and  his  pecul- 
iarly attuned  personality  to  his  chosen  work  so 
c  iptivated  her  that  she  longed  for  some  one  of  her 
own  flesh  and  blood  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  She 
desired  a  son  to  be  a  second  Nast.  She  searched 
the  bookshops  in  her  country  home,  went  to  larger 
places  for  additional  material,  sought  high  and  low 
for  traces  of  this,  her  hero.  As  other  mothers 
longed  for  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  priest,  for  her 
son  this  woman  prayed  for  a  cartoonist,  a  carica- 
turist, a  sketcher  of  men's  foibles.  She  had  given 
her  husband  three  children.  Only  one,  a  girl,  had 
lived  beyond  early  youth.  But  this  newly-born 
was  to  be  a  giant — in  stature  as  in  intellect.  And 
the  impossible  came  to  pass.  This  son  thrived  and 
passed  safely  through  his  second  summer.  His 
earliest  recollection  was  as  a  child  of  three.  He 
was  too  weak  to  play  with  other  children  and  spent 
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his  time  lying  on  the  floor  drawing,  drawing,  draw- 
ing, incessantly  drawing,  with  a  soft  pencil  or  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  on  the  boards  upon  which  he  lay 
sprawled.  His  father  had  painted  the  floor  of  his 
room  a  dead  white,  and  as  soon  as  his  pictures  covered 
the  space  around  him,  the  whitened  boards  were 
mopped  off  and  the  draftsman  given  another  canvas. 

His  mother's  dying  wish  was  that  Homer  should 
never  go  to  school,  and  her  desire  was  made  a 
religion.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  misguided  moment, 
the  little  chap  was  sent  to  the  village  primary.  The 
teacher  allowed  him  the  unusual  privilege  of  going 
to  the  blackboard  whenever  he  was  tired,  and  there 
rest  his  nerves  with  the  use  of  a  crayon,  but  the 
abnormally  nervous  temperament  of  the  child  soon 
felt  the  eyes  of  the  others  upon  him,  and  he  returned 
home  a  wreck. 

Small  game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  in  Oregon,  and 
Davenport,  with  his  old  shotgun,  captured  many  a 
bird  and  rabbit.  On  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
morning,  he  was  startled  by  an  army  of  wild  geese  and 
shot  and  wounded  one  of  their  number.  Rather 
than  hurt  the  bird,  he  followed  it  for  over  an  hour, 
finally  overtook  it  and  carried  it  home,  where,  with 
improvised  splints,  chipped  from  a  cigar- box,  he 
mended  the  broken  wing,  and  so  petted  the  caged 
animal  that  it  came  to  know  and  love  its  captor. 
Its  beady  eyes  smiled  a  welcome,  and  in  various 
ways  it  made  its  affection  known  not  only  to  its 
master,  but  to  the  members  of  its  barnyard  coterie. 

Nature  is  too  strong  for  most  of  us,  and  there 
came  a  day  when  the  South  called  and  the  pet 
goose  joined  her  kind  in  far-away  perpetual  summer 
That  night  it  seemed  as  if  earth  were  too  dreary  a 
place  for  this  weary-hearted  boy,  and  more  than  one 
week  was  necessary  to  even  temporarily  heal  the 
wound.  But  there  came  another  spring  and  other 
wild  geese.  On  a  bright  April  morning  one  flew 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  barnyard  fowl.  A 
neighbor,  eager  to  be  accounted  a  mighty  hunter, 
ran  for  his  gun  and  shot  the  intruder  through  the 
heart.  When  it  was  picked  up  and  examined,  the 
clumsily  set  right  wing  told  the  story.  As  the 
boy  looked  up  through  his  tears,  he  saw  over  in 
the  distance  a  crowd  of  birds,  his  dead  friend's 
friends  brought  back  by  her  to  be  shown  her  tender- 
hearted nurse  and  master. 

Mr.  Davenport  has  acres  of  farmland  near  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J.,  where  hundreds  of  his  friends,  the  birds 
and  Arabian  steeds,  are  given  special  care.  But 
no  kindness,  however  great,  to  these  latter-day  pets, 
has  ever  effaced  the  heartbreak  of  the  boy  who 
found  in  the  dead  bird  in  his  back  yard  the  broken- 
winged  playmate  of  the  year  before. 


What  Mrs.  Storer  Has  Done. — The  New  York 
American  publishes  the  announcement  that  Mrs. 
Bellamy  Storer  was  long  celebrated  among  a  certain 
class  of  people  even  before  the  controversy  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  figured  as  the  opponents  of 
President  Roosevelt.  In  Cincinnati  where  she 
formerly  resided  she  is  said  to  be  famous  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  beautiful  kind  of  pottery  "which  is 
conceded  by  connoisseurs  and  art  collectors  and 
critics  to  be  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  yet  pro- 
duced in  America."  Says  The  American  further 
of  Mrs.  Storer's  accomplishments: 

The  pottery  at  which  this  beautiful  ware  is  made 
is  in  Cincinnati,  and  stands  upon  the  land  where 
Maria  Longworth  Storer's  father  and  grandfather 
lived  before  her.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  Mrs. 
Storer  named  the  artistic  wares  which  she  made  from 
the  rare  quality  of  clay  found  upon  her  father's 
farm,  Rookwood,  the  name  her  father  had  given 
to  his  picturesque  country  place  just  outside  of 
Cincinnati,  overlooking  the  lovely  cliffs  and  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River.  When  a  young  girl  Mrs.  Storer, 
who  had  a  predilection  for  art,  began  making  ex- 
periments for  her  own  amusement  from  the  clay 
she  found  upon  the  old  farm  whcie  she  was  reared. 
She  had  a  crude  kiln  erected,  and  for  weeks  she 
worked  in  the  reddish  wet  clay,  molding  it  into 
curious  shapes  as  her  fancy  dictated  and  then 
trying  it  out  in  her  rudely  constructed  furnace  kiln. 
Many  futile  efforts  were  made   until  one   day  she 
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What  Arctic  Explorer  Peary 
Thinks  ot  the 
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WATCH 

The  E.  Howard  Watch  Company,  383  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  three 
movements  inclosed  in  aluminum  cases  as  suggested  by  me.  The  three  move- 
ments of  your  make  which  I  used  on  the  last  year's  trip  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Greenland  enabled  me  to  return  to  the  point  of  my  departure  on  the  shore  of 
McCormick's  Bay  after  a  trip  of  some  thirteen  hundred  miles  with  a  deviation 
of  a  trifle  less  than  five  miles.  In  the  more  compact  and  convenient  form  for 
the  movements  for  the  coming  expedition  I  anticipate  equally  good  results. 
The  fact  that  I  take  your  movements  again  is,  I  think,  the  strongest  proof  of 
my  belief  in  them.    I  am,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  PEARY,  Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding  Expedition. 
,  Howard   Watches  are  made  in   men's  sizes  only.     Prices   range  from  $35  \o  5150,  the 
difference  being  not  in  grade  of  materials  or  workmanship,  but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of 
jewels,  and  ad[ustments. 

"Watch  Wisdom"  is  an  unusual  book  about  an  unusual  watch,  written  by  an 
unusual  man — Klbert  Hubbard.     Write  for  it. 

E  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY.  Hammer  St..  Waltham.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Common  Sense  Education 


is  essential  to  both  success 
and  health.  Even  the 
sweet  girl  graduate  realizes  that  the 
first  essential  is  health,  that  a  weak 
back  is  destructive  of  the  most  bril- 
liant thought. 

Marion  flarland. 

The  celebrated  authoress,  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  women  of  America,  says  on  page.--  105 
and  445  of  her  popular  work,  "Eve's  Daughters: 
or,  Common  Sense  for  Maid.  Wife  and  Mother": 
"  For  the  aching  back — should  it  be  slow  in 
recovering  its  normal  strength — an  Allcock's 
Plaster  is  an  excellent  comforter,  combining 
the  sensation  of  the  sustained  pressure  of  a 
strong  warm  hand  with  certain  tonic  qualities 
developed  in  the  wearing.     It    should    be    kept 

over  the  seat  of  uneasiness  for  several  days — in  obstinate  cases,  for  perhaps  a  fortnight." 
"Yox pain  in  the  baek  wear  an  Allcock's  Plaster  constantly,  renewing  as  it  wears 

off.      This  is  an  invaluable  support  when  the  weight  on  the  small  of  the  back   becomes 

heavy  and  the  aching  incessant." 

REMEMBER—  Allcock' s  are   the   original  and  genuine   porous   plasters—  The  Standard  F.x:ernal  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'S    CORN    PLASTIKS 
ALLCOCK'S   BUNION   PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions. 


Debenture  Bonds 


rpHE  safest  form  of  investment  — 
±  secured  by  improved  real  estate. 
Interest  coupons  payable  January  and 
July  1st  si  N  tionftl  Part  Fink,  New 
Y..rk.     Write  fur  booklet  "D." 


FIRST  TRUST  «» SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS. MONT. 


Old  BooIch  :i  mi  MnffMBlnes  is  on  prbl  a  ml  Sold 

Amikican      UaQAUKI      l.viiAVtiK,    i>r.     l.oris,     Mo.     


PThe  GLENW00D 
SANITARIUM 

DANSVIll 


E  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

P  I  LE  P  S  Y . 

FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED       TER.MS  MODERATE 
.......  .. »   mi>c — '— I.  Bnxhul*  s»n!  .»i  r—J-n.-o 
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MY  customers  are  my  clients.     I  personally 
see   to  it  that  nothing    but  the   finest 
grade  of  granite  is  used,  and  that  the 
work  from  the  original  design  to  the  final  setting- 
up  is  as  perfect  as    memorial-making   can  be. 
Low  prices,  when  the  quality  of  my  work  is 
considered,  is  another  strong  point. 

You  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  my  illustrated 
book  on  memorials.  If  you  will  write  me  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  free. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Tho'rsTMUler)  47  Liberty  St.   QUINCY,    MASS. 


BECKIDEN 

ACETYLENE   JJVMP 


Gives  the  MOST  light  and  the  most 
agreeable  hghtof  any  Interiorlipht- 
ing   appliance   ever   devised.      Gflfl 

feneration  begins  WITHIN  THE 
LAMP  when  turned  on  for  lit'htint-. 
exact  and  steady  supply  maintain."! 
while  burning,  stops  when  light  is 
turned  off.  There  is  nothing  to 
make  dirt,  smoke,  odoror  heat,  onlv 
a  flood  of  clear,  white  light  which 
never  tires  the  eyes. 
Substantially  m;ide  ol  finely  burnished  brass 
■I  in  bronze.  16  inches  high  from  I 
ner.      Costs  about  one  i  etll  an  hour  to  burn. 

Descript  i  •  b  wklet  No.  8  free  upon  request 

--       .retjlene  I.amjit'n..*i(H  niversitv  PI.,  >.V.      J 

^  M  v,,..   DuneS,.    W..      .M„Mr>lt  Cae    /T^ 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson, 
"Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs  ,  New  York. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Rx-stf  ulnighta  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresoiene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matic*.   All  Druggists. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 

Cresoiene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  Irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


discovered  a  rare  and  beautifully  colored  glaze 
upon  one  of  the  pieces,  and  the  discovery  made  her 
heart  jump,  for  it  was  in  color  and  quality  far  be- 
yond her  wildest  hopes. 

She  tried  the  same  experiment  again  and  again 
with  as  surprizingly  beautiful  results,  and  soon  the 
success  of  her  experiments  was  known  to  her  friends 
all  over  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  people  interested  in 
American  ceramics  the  country  over  learned  of  the 
wonderful  new  "Rookwood"  pottery,  whose  secret 
was  known  to  only  one  person,  and  that  person  a 
woman — Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer. 

"'Rookwood'  is  just  another  example  of  what 
Mrs.  Storer  accomplishes  once  she  determines  upon 
doing  a  thing,"  is  a  comment  made  of  her  recently 
in  Cincinnati  by  one  of  her  friends. 

In  society,  among  musicians  and  scholars  she  has 
been  a  leader  in  her  home  city,  but  she  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  her  independence  and  her 
disregard  for  other  people's  opinions  if  they  inter- 
fered in  what  she  believed  was  right. 

If  she  goes  to  Washington,  as  she  assured  me  she 
would,  this  winter,  there  will  be  no  woman  in  the 
capitol  city  who  will  be  more  graciously  received, 
for,  despite  the  ttnpleasant  attitude  of  the  President, 
Mrs,  Storer  is  far  too  intellectual  and  delightful  a 
woman  to  allow  those  acquainted  with  her  charm 
to  let  the  matter  interfere  in  a  social  way  in  Wash- 
ington or  any  other  circle  in  which  she  sees  fit  to 
move. 


Lincoln's  Honesty. — "The  lawyer  whose  honesty 
is  proved  has  the  confidence  of  the  judge  and  jury," 
asserts  Justice  Brewer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
To  illustrate  his  meaning  he  tells  this  story  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

He  was  appointed  to  defend  one  charged  with 
murder.  The  crime  was  a  brutal  one;  the  evidence 
entirely  circumstantial;  the  accused  a  stranger. 
Feeling  was  high  and  against  the  friendless  defendant. 
On  the  trial  Lincoln  drew  from  the  witnesses  full 
statements  of  what  they  saw  and  knew.  There  was 
no  effort  to  confuse;  no  attempt  to  place  before  the 
jury  the  facts  other  than  they  were.  In  the  argu- 
ment, after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  direct  testimony,  Lincoln  reviewed  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  after  conceding  that  this  and  that 
seemed  to  point  to  defendant's  guilt,  closed  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  reflected  much  on  the  case,  and  while 
it  seemed  probable  that  defendant  was  guilty  he 
was  not  sure,  and,  looking  the  jury  straight  in  the 
face,  said,  "Are  you?"  The  defendant  was  ac- 
quitted, and  afterward  the  real  criminal  was  detected 
and  punished.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  many  lawyers!  Some  would  have  striven 
to  lead  the  judge  into  technical  errors  with  a  view 
to  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Others  would  have 
become  hoarse  in  denunciation  of  witnesses,  decrying 
the  lack  of  positive  testimony  and  the  marvelous 
virtue  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  simple,  straight- 
forward way  of  Lincoln,  backed  by  the  confidence 
of  the  jury,  won. 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

An  Example  of  Patience. — Subscriber — 
"Central,  here  I've  been  at  the  'phone  for  ten 
minutes." 

Central — "Yes,  but  that's  nothing.  I've  been 
here  all  day." — Liberie. 


Not  Much  by  the  Day.— The  Lady — "What, 
38  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.'  Why,  that's  more  than 
three  cents  for  one  egg." 

The  Grocer — "Well,  mum,  you  must  remember 
that  one  egg  is  a  whole  day's  work  for  one  hen." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Reciprocity  in  Business. — In  a  little  town  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania — Athens  by  name — there 
is  a  photographer's  establishment  on  Main  Street 
containing  the  window-sign,  "Tank-developer." 
Half  a  block  farther  on  there  is  a  sign  across  the 
pavement,  "Gold  Cure." — Judge. 


The  lamp  is  yet  to  be  made 
for  which  I  haven't  made  a 
chimney  that  fits. 

Macbeth  on  lamp-chimneys 
means  fit  and  freedom  from 
all  chimney  troubles. 

A  Macbeth  chimney  doesn't 
break  from  heat. 

My  Index  gives  a  fuller  explanation  of 
these  things,  and  may  be  had  fur  the  asking. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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This  is  the  Eve-stick  Invisible  Rubber— the  only 
rubber  recommended  by  physicians. 

Gives  full  protection.  Neat  in  appearance.  Stays 
on.  Does  not  "  draw,"  cramp,  hurt  your  "corn,"  or 
cause  the  feet  to  ache  or  perspire. 

As  necessary  in  cold,  clear  weather  to  keep 
the  feet  warm  as  they  are  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

TRADE    MARK 


.VERSTICI 

l*11ul 


FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

Insist  on  having  the  Bverstick  fitted  closely 
to  the  foot.  Accept  no  substitute.  See  that 
the  name  Bverstick  is  stamped  on  the  lining. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  pair  where  you  live,  write  us. 
We  will  see  you  get  a  pair.  Our  valuable  booklet, 
"  Foot  Safety,"  mailed  free. 

THE   ADAMS   &  FORD    CO.,    Mfrs. 
51  Bank  Street,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


DEAFNESS 

The  Morley  'Phone" 

A   miniature  Tele- 
phone for  the  Ear, 
invisible,  easily  adjusted, 
and    entirely  comfortable. 
Makes  low  sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty  thousand   sold,  giving  in- 
n  ■      ^r         stanl  relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises. 
k  I^IffY        There  are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 

1^.  BUML      tnat  cannot   De   benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 
THE    MORLEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     85 
31  Sovith  16th  Street,  Prviltvdelphia. 


The  'BEST'  Light 

Portable  100-Candle  Power  light. 

Every  lump  warranted. The  most 

brilliant, economical  liiihtmade 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or    su.oke. 

ACENT8  VI ANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

TKE   BEST  LIGHT    COMPANY. 

0o  E.  6th  St,,  Canton,  O.  . 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We   have   25   Kinds    of    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing. 

Sint,  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
\«'m.  A.  WIUU  A-  Co.,  184  8.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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An  Heirloom.-  Professor  Masson,  ot  Edinburgh, 
author  of  a  compendious  [life  of  Milton,  was  once 
exasperated  by  the  listlessness  of  a  student  in  one 
of  his  classes.  After  bearing  long  in  silence  the 
young  man's  inattention,  the  Professor  one  day 
broke  off  in  the  midst  of  his  lecture  and  addrest  him 
self  to  the  student. 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  he,  "whether  you  expect 
to  pass  this  course?" 

"I  hae  hopes,  sir,"  answered  the  student 

"Then  when  the  examination  comes,  sir,  you  will 
wish  for  notes  on  these  lectures.  What  will  you  do 
for  them?" 

"I  hae  my  father's,  sir,"  was  the  reply. — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Merely  a  Suggestion. — An  elderly  gentleman 
was  riding  on  a  street-car  the  other  day.  A  boy 
began  to  laugh,  and  laughed  so  he  couldn't  stop. 
The  old  gentleman  told  his  mother  that  the  boy 
needed  a  spanking,  and  she  replied  that  she  didn't 
believe  in  spanking  on  an  empty  stomach,  where- 
upon the  man  said:  "Neither  do  I;  turn  him  over." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


Encouraging. — "And  do  you  think  my  poems 
show  promise,  sir?"  she  asked  the  great  author. 

"Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  "they  show  considerable 
promise." 

"And  do  you  advise  me  to  persevere?" 

"That's  just  what  I  advise  you  to  do,"  he  said, 
"persevere,  fight  against  it,  and  you  may  be  happy 
yet." — Judy. 


The  Elocutionist's  Curfew. 

England's  sun  was  slowly  setting  (Raise  your  right 

hand  to  your  brow), 
Filling  all   the  land  with  beauty   (Wear  a  gaze  of 

rapture  now); 
And  the  last  rays  kissed  the  forehead  of  a  man  and 

maiden  fair 
(With  a  movement  slow  and  graceful  you  may  now 

push  back  your  hair). 
He  with  sad,  bowed  head  (A  drooping  of  your  head 

will  be  all  right 
Till  you  hoarsely,  sadly  whisper):   "Curfew  must  not 

ring  to  night." 

"Sexton,"  Bessie's  white  lips  faltered  (Try  here  to 

resemble  Bess, 
Tho  of  course  you  know  she'd  never  worn  quite  such 

a  charming  dress), 
"I've  a  lover  in  that  prison"  (Don't  forget  to  roll 

your  r's 
And  to  shiver  as  tho  gazing  through  the  iron  prison 

bars). 
"Cromwell  will  not  come  till  sunset"   (Speak  each 

word  as  tho  you'd  bite 
Every  syllable  to  pieces).     "Curfew  must  not  ring 

to-night." 

"Bessie,"    calmly   spoke   the   sexton    (Here   extend 

your  velvet  palm ; 
Let  it  tremble  like  the  sexton's,  as  tho  striving  to 

be  calm), 
"Long,    long    y'ars    I've   rung   the   curfew"    (Don't 

forget  to  make  it  y'ars. 
With  a  pitiful  inflection  that  a  world  of  sorrow  bears). 
"I  have  done  my    duty  ever"   (Draw    yourself  up 

to  your  height, 
For   you're   speaking   as   the   sexton):   "Gyurl,    the 

curfew  rings  to-night  !" 

Out  she  swung,  far  out  (Now  here  is  where  you've 
got  to  do  youi  best. 

Let  your  head  be  twisted  backward,  let  great  sobs 
heave  up  your  chest, 

Swing  your  right  foot  through  an  arc  of  ninety 
lineal  diyivr-.; 

Then  come  down  and  swing  your  left  foot,  and  In- 
sure don't  bend  your  knees. 

Keep  this  up  for  fifteen  minutes  till  your  face  is  worn 
and  white; 

Then  gaze  at  your  mangled  fingers).  "Curfew  shall 
not  ring  to-night!" 

O'er  the  distant  hills  came  Cromwell  (Right  hand 
to  the  brow  once  more: 
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100  Cigars 

direct  from 

FACTORYI 

$250 

f  I  THEY'RE  made  the  way  cigars 
were  made  in  olden  times — the 
-L  kind  the  Cuban  planter  rolls 
for  his  own  use — blunt  at  both  ends. 
All  the  goodness  of  the  leaf  rolled  up 
into  cigar  enjoyment.  Crude  smokers,  to  be  sure,  when  compared  with  the 
"polished"  show-case  cigar  of  the  present  day;  but  that  does  not  depreciate  their 
quality,  though  it  docs  make  a  price  difference.  These  Old  Fashioned  Havana 
Smokers  are  made  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  —  without  a  binder. 

That  the  absence  of  the  binder  does  not  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  cigar 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  finest  cigars,  those  made  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  by 
Spanish  workmen,  are  made  without  a  binder. 

We  have  perfected  a  method  of  manufacturing  cigars  without  a  binder, 
which  enables  us  to  produce  them  at  a  lower  cost  than  if  binders  were  used. 

OJd  fashioned 

[aVSiva  Smokers 

are  made  of  Havana  tobacco.  They  are  four  inches  long  and  equal  in  all  res- 
pects to  imported  cigars.  We  have  made  them  in  the  old-fashioned  shape 
known  as  BREVAS.  They  are  not  smoothly  rolled,  as  it  would  mean  three 
times  the  cost  of  production  were  we  to  "shape  them."  We  absolutely  guar- 
antee that  they  will  burn  evenly,  no  matter  how  carelessly  they  may  be  smoked  — 
something  no  manufacturer  ever  guaranteed  heretofore.  They  are  indeed  two 
for  a  quarter  cigars  in  all  respects  except  appearance. 

They're  wrapped  in  tin-foil,  which  keeps  them  in  perfect  condition  and 
saves  them  from  breakage  in  transportation. 

Send  us  #2.50  for  100  of  these  cigars  (we  pay  expressage).  At  this  price  we 
can  sell  only  for  cash — we  can't  even  accept  C.  O.  D.  orders;  but  the  day  you  feel 
that  you  would  rather  have  your  money  than  the  cigars — it's  yours. 

If  you  can't  see  how  it's  possible,  we'll  "Show  you."  Send  us  15  two-cent  stamps  'to 
cover  cost)  and  we'll  mail  you  a  miniature  duplicate  of  the  original  box  containing  12 
of   these  Old  Fashioned  Havana   Smokers.      "  Get  acquainted  "  for  30  cents. 

Dept.  K.    67-69  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 

„   ,  .1  United   States   Exchange    Bank, 

References.    \  DuQ   ^   Bradstreet-S  6 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
.    large  1  y  on  a  knowl- 
,    edge  of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
...telligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)   "-r  " 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM  .  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge*  Young  Mnn  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  H  me. 
Knowledge  a  rather  Should  Imparl  t..  H 11  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hive. 
Knowledges  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  II  ive. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  si d   In t..  tier  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledges  WifeShonld  II 
Kith    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Hold     Stamp,    lllu.lrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  •'Other  People's  Opi  rable of ContSDtl 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,    Phila..  Pa. 


A  char  J-fOW/  minK  arjd  helpful  book  for 
girlsby  *  YXJ  vv  Frakcks  E.  Willard.  'Tt 
breathes  the  best  TV"!  thoughts  and  the 
noblest  emotions  of  ,v  its  gifted  author." 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  V^lfV  Price.  Jl 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  NEW 


YORK.  ' 


YOUR    SAVINGS   OUGHT 
TO    EARN 


SI12 


E^~ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller*  Tin  Rollers 


They  will  earn  that  much  if  deposited 
here — And  you  can  withdraw  them  at 
any  time  without  notice  and  without 
loss  of  interest — 

In  addition  to  all  this,  absolute  safety  is 
guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  with  a 
strong  trust  company  to  protect  every 
dollar  deposited  with  us — 

II "ritr  for  the  Booklet. 

CALVERT    MORTG^GL    &    DEPOSIT   CO. 

1045  Calvert  Bu.lding.  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Save  $34.22  on  this  $60.22  Edition 


I 


Only  200  Sets 

We  have  been  ex  tremely  fortu 
nate  in  securing  just  200  sets  of 
this  superb,  new,  limited  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Charles 
Lamb.        It    is    beautiful    in 
every    detail.       The    type — a 
pica  Scotch  face — has  been  es- 
pecially   imported    for    these 
books.      It  gives  an  expression 
of  extreme  richness  and  delicacy. 
The   work    is    well    illustrated. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  send  one 
cent  till  you  have  seen  and  examined 
these  1 1  beautiful  volumes  right  in  your 


Sent  Free . . . 

own  home.      We  have  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  beauty  and  substan- 
tial character  of  the  books,  and 
we  know  you  will  be  delighted 
with  them.     We  will  send  the 
whole  twelve  volumes  to  you 
without  expense  and  leave  the 
matterof  a  final  decision  wholly 
to   you.      If  you  are  pleased, 
send  us  $2.oowithin5days  and 
$2.00  a  month  for  \i  months — 
$26.00  in  all.     If  not  satisfactory 
in  every  way  return  them  at  our  ex- 
pense and  you  will  owe  us  nothing. 

Sign  Special  Examination  Blank  Below. 


The  New  12  vol.  Centenary  Edition 

Complete  Works  of  Charles  Lamb 


I 


CHARLES  LAMB  was  indeed  the  prince  of  gracious  being,  the 
most  human  of  immortals.  His  name  has  become  endeared 
to  appreciative  minds  by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
work  and  by  every  accent  of  his  remarkable  individuality.  Nature 
invested  this  perfectly  genuine  and  transparent  soul  with  the  richest 
gifts  of  a  strong  personality.  In  everything 
he  wrote  he  was  real.  His  was  the  mind  that 
catches  and  records  the  gayest,  happiest 
attitude  of  things.  Here  is  the  observer  whose 
tolerance  of  the  world  has  something  of  primi- 
tive depth  and  largeness  in  it.  Here  is  the 
man  whom  a  score  of  pens  in  famous  hands 
have  celebrated  in  earnest  and  affectionate 
panegyric. 

Lamb  has  ranged  with  vivid  intimacy  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  feeling,  "from  grave 
to  gay,  from  little  to  Shakespeare,"  from  a 
passion  for  high  thought  to  a  love  for  old 
china,  prints  and  places.  The  play  of  humor, 
the  charm  of  phrase,  the  orphic  scraps  of 
criticism — all  these  and  more  are  here  evi- 
denced. One  may  be  almost  defied  to  rise 
from  the  reading  of  a  dozen  of  Lamb's  letters 
without  a  mellowing  of  his  humanity.  Our 
delight  in  the  things  he  knew  how  to  say  with 
so  much  charm  ;s  heightened  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  who  his  friends  were,  and  of  how 
and  where  he  lived.  Almost  everything  he 
wrote  was  in  some  measure  confessional, 
autobiographic.  And  that  is  why  he  lives 
in  our  hearts  to-day.  V 


SWINBURNE  of 


Details  of  this  New 
Centenary  Edition 


12  volumes  in  Buckram. 
Special  Scotch  face  type. 
Beautiful  Illustrations. 


"\ 


Vols,  as  Follows: 

Vol.  I.     Memoir 

Vol.  II. 
Vol.  III. 
Vol.  IV. 

Vol.  V. 


Vol.  VI. 

Vol.  VII. 

Vol.  VIII. 

Vol.  IX. 

Vol.  X. 

Vol.  XI. 

Vol.  XII. 


^ROTE:  "  The  most  beloved 
English  writers  may  be 
=^====^=^=:  Goldsmith  or  may  be  Scott  ; 
the  best  beloved  will  always  be  Charles  Lamb.  His  claim  and  his 
charm,  for  those  who  can  feel  them  at  all,  are  incomparable  with 
any  other  man's.  The  truth  is  simple  and 
indisputable  that  no  labor  could  be  at  once 
so  delightful  and  so  useless,  so  attractive  and 
so  vain,  as  the  task  of  writing  in  praise  of 
Lamb." 

Literature  is  studded  with  comment  on  the 
individual  genius  of  this  man.  "  A  casual 
writer  for  dreamy  readers,"  Pater  calls  him, 
"always  giving  the  reader  so  much  more  than 
he  seemed  to  propose."  Yes,  but  a  thought- 
ful writer,  too,  for  thoughtful  readers,  whose 
thoughts  moreover  have  no  designs  upon  you, 
always  developing  naturally,  as  if  by  a  kind 
of  fortunateaccident,  "always  giving  you  so 
much  more  than  he  seemed  to  propose.' 
"The  Essays  of  Elia"  are  a  lasting 
monument  to  Lamb.  They  were  the 
result  of  no  sudden  fever  of  com- 
position, but  the  matured  produc- 
tions of  a  mind  formed  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the 
great  things  of  literature, 
profoundlydisciplined  by  SJ$". 
circumstances.  They 
secured     for   hirA      /&*/      Gentlemen:  You 

an  altogether  A^^LiTAion  the 
unique  position  J\£'S  twelve  (12)  volumes  of 
in  the  world  Jf<>S  Charles  Lamb's  Complete 
of      letters  X<vS     Works,      "Centenary    Edi- 

X^VX  tion  »      jf  1  decide  to  keep 


Essays  of  Elia. 
Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Poems,    Plays    and   Miscel- 
laneous Kssays. 
Poems,    Plays   and   Miscel- 
laneous Essays. 
Mr.  Leicester's  School,  etc. 
Mr.  Leicester's  School,  etc. 
Letters     Humorous    and 
Otherwise. 

Letters    Humorous    and 
Otherwise. 

Letters    Humorous    and 
Otherwise. 
Letters,  Notes  and    Index. 


Messrs. 
FUNK& 
WAQNALLS 
COMPANY 


t»xamine  -the 

Let  us  send  them  to  you  to-day  ON  APPROVAL.       It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  see  these  beautiful 
books  ;  you  will  never  again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  get  a  complete  set  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Lamb  on  such  exceptionaliy  low  and  easy  terms.       WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFAC 
TION.    If  after  you  have  examined  them  in  your  own  home,  youare  in  any  way  dissatisfied, 
send  them  back  at  our  expense.     We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


44-60  EAST  23d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


the  books,    I  agree  to  pay  $2.00 

B*  ^-  *      within  5  days  of  their  delivery,  and 
OOKS It   'NA/I  I  I    COST.    I"1  0"tl*"»  I  n  g     X^S.  $2;ooamonth  fori2months 


#26.00 
in  all.       If  for  any  reason  the  books 
are  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  them 
to  you  at  your  expense  within  five  days. 


Name 

Town 

State D-2-9-7. 
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Let  your  eyes  look   down  the  distance — say  above 

the  entrance  door). 
At  his  foot  she  told   her  story  (Lift  your  hands  as 

tho  they  hurt;. 
And  her  sweet   youn«   face  so  haggard   (Now   your 

pathos  you  assert; 
Then   you  straighten  up  as  Cromwell,   and  be  sure 

you  get  it  right; 
Don't  say,  "Go;  your  liver  loves!") — well:   "Curfew 

shall  not  ring  to-night!" 

— Harper's  Magazine  (December). 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

January  25. — The  German  elections  result  favor- 
ably to  the  Kaiser  an<l  arc  disappointing  to 
the  Socialists,  who  lose  many  seats  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. 
The  French  Chamber  passes  a  bill  granting 
divorce  automatically  if  either  party  persists 
in  a  suit  for  three  years. 

January  26. — King  Alfonso  suspends  the  Spanish 
Parliament,  and  new  elections  on  the  State  and 
Church  issue  are  expected. 

January  28. — Some  200  lives  are  lost  in  a  fire- 
damp explosion  in  a  mine  at  St.  Johann  on 
Saar,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Over  a  hundred  Chinese  are  drowned  in  a  squall 
at  Hongkong. 

Marquis  Saionji,  Japanese  Premier,  in  an  address 
to  leading  business  men  of  his  country,  warns 
against  the  danger  of  the  fever  of  speculation 
due  to  the  present  high  wave  of  their  prosperity. 

January  29. — Gen.  William  Booth,  commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  announces  his  plans 
for  his  fourth  journey  around  the  world.  This 
trip  will  include  two  visits  to  America. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  Governor  Swetten- 
ham  withdraws  his  letter  to  Admiral  Davis  and 
expresses  regrets  for  its  sentiments. 

It  is  announced  that  seven  war-ships  will  be 
added  to  the  Japanese  navy  this  year. 

January  30. — The  Chilian  Congress  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  the  Peru- 
vian frontier  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  loses  its 
suit  in  London  against  its  former  manager  there, 
Mr.  D.  C.  Haldeman. 

The  governor  of  the  political  pj  ison  in  St.  Peters- 
burg is  shot  dead  on  the  street.  The  assassin 
escapes. 

January  31. — Eighteen  inches  of  snow  are  reported 
from  Berlin;  the  record  fall  there  in  twenty 
years. 
Premier  Stolypine  of  Russia  issues  a  circular 
promising  full  liberty  in  the  Douma  elections 
under  the  laws. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

January   25. — Senate:   An  urgent  deficiency  bill, 
authorizing  a  $1,000,000  loan  for  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  is  passed. 
January    28. — Senate:     Senator    Beveridge     de- 


livers a  long  speech  in  support  of  the  Child-labor 
Bill. 

rtousE:  Twenty  bills  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  passed. 

January   29. — Sena-ib:   The  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular and  the  Fortifications  Appropriation  Bills 
are  passed. 
Mr.  Beveridge  concludes  his  speech  on  child  labor. 

January    30. — Senate:   Bills    are    passed    pla 
the   Panama   Railroad    under   the   charge   of   the 
Canal  Commission,  and  appropriating  82,000,000 
for  stopping  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River. 
An  agreement  is   also   reached    to    vote   on   the 
Smoot  exclusion  question  on  February  20. 
House:   The    Agricultural    Appropriation    Bill   is 
passed. 
Other  Domestic  News: 

January   26. — George   A.    Burnham,   Jr.,   the  con- 
victed   Mutual    Reserve    Insurance    official,    is 
taken  to  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  clergyman  and   author, 
dies  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

January  27. — It  is  announced  in  Washington  that 
the  contract  for  building  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  awarded  to  W.  J.  Oliver  if  he  can  secure 
two  suitable  associates  within  ten  days. 

Archbishop  Farley  and  others  protest  at  a  mass- 
meeting  in  the  New  York  Hippodrome  against 
the  treatment  given  to  the  Catholic  Church 
by  the  French  Government. 
January  28. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  a  report  to  Congress,  severely  denounces 
the  business  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. ' 

Many  well-known  clergymen  attend  an  inter- 
denominational conference  in  New  York  to 
devise  means  of  suppressing  Sunday  concerts 
and  racetrack  gambling. 

The  plant  of  the  Phelps  Publishing  Company, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  burned,  with  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000. 

Four  men  are  killed  and  fifteen  others  seriously 
injured  in  an  explosion  of  a  refrigerating  plant 
at  Armour  &  Co.'s  works  in  Chicago. 

January  29. — W.  J.  Oliver  announces  in  Washing- 
ton that  he  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
F.  C.  Stevens  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal. 

Fire  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Phila- 
delphia causes  $1,000,000  loss. 
The  Delaware  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  kills 
a  bill  abolishing  the  whipping-post. 
January  30. — Stockholders  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road vote  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $98,000,000  at  Topeka. 

The  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
votes  for  abolishing  the  State  dispensary,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Strauss  opera  "Salome" 
is  not  to  be  played  again  in  New  York  City. 

January  31. — The  so-called  Theatrical  Trust  is 
indicted  in  New  York  for  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of    trade.     Six    managers    are    named    in     the 

indictments. 

Grover  Cleveland  is  elected  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  at 
$25,000  per-year  salary. 

More  than  400  new  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
are  being  reported  daily  from  Chicago. 

Settlement  in  the  suit  of  the  Bay  State  Gas 
Company  against  H.  H.  Rogers  is  compromised 
upon  the  agreement  of  the  latter  to  pay  the 
gas  company  $1,500,000. 


BED  Clothing  should  be   warm    and  light     Blankets  and 
thick  qmlt-  shoul  :  never  !  thebed.     '1 1,-- w*-ight 

pressing,  r.-t  .in-  pel  .-un- 

healthy.    Paper    ItlankflH    are  warmer  than, woolen, 
and  w-iKh  nnly  ten  ouno  H  de  of  Mr».ng  M*-nl  ged 

paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  -lip.      C'o-r  I.---  than  washing  I 

1  !..--.•  :.rn  ..,r,  application  *.f  A  Well-known  Bel- 
I'liliflf  Principle  Worn  between  i 
PRICE  98. OO  A  DOZEN,  F.O.B  Cincinnati, or  we 
will  *eml  tw..  full  size  (or  -."hi.:'.,  postpaid,  for  $1.00  Also 
make  the fitmous  I'aper  Itlaporx  that  Appi  :il  to 
1 110  iiidi  In  i-  hi  1  In-  Italic  to  be  worn  insidi 
diaper  and  destroyed  whf-r,  bi  |<  r.'»  centi  per  100  F.  0  EL, 
Cincinnati,  or  will  mail  50,  postiiaid,  for  $1.00.  II  hkeuhcal 
Bend  lOrta.  in  stamps  for  pampl**N  i>(  diapers. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO, 
J)ept.  2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WILLIAMS' 

VENTILATING 
WINDOW-SASH 

FASTENERS 

Save  coal  hills  because  they  compel  win- 
dows to  work  as  built  to  work — always  keep- 
ing' casings  tight.  But  when  fresh  air  is 
welcome  to  purify  homes,  they  admit  it 
with  no  fear  of  intrusion  by  the  evil  inclined. 
WILLIAMS'  VENTILATING  WINDOW 
SASH  FASTENERS  fit  on  side  of  sash 
without  marring  sash  or  vision,  as  do  old 
style  catches.  Keep  windows  from  rattling 
and  a  child  can  attach.  Justthe  thing  for 
new  buildings  and  a  necessary  safety  device 
for  every  home.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer, 
or  send  50  cents  for  sample  prepaid.  Money 
returned  if  you're  not  delighted  with  its 
efficiency.     Send  for  folder  anyway. 

WILLIAM3    METAL    STAMPING     CO., 
321  Babcock  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Traveler's   Handbook 
for  Transatlantic  Tourists 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZIER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for  travelers 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  Full  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  such  perplexing  matters  as  shopping,  hotels, 
tips,  foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other  details 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 

■  2mo.    Price,  $1.00  net 

funk  &  wagnalls  company,  puds.,  new  york 


v/SEE  IT  SLIDE 
SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR. 


HK.VTEU  AND  COOKER.  OR 
HEATING   EXCLUSIVELY. 


BURNS  BARRELS  OF  ABR  .Kim. 

MOST  WONDERFuLKSKSTOVE  EVER  INVENTED-KSAISKK'K 

drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  I'ses  81>5  barrels  of  air,  while  consuming  one  gallon  of  oil.  Wood, 
coal  ana  oil  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

HARRISON'S  VALVELESS  c^cYsTS/iS  AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  lire  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate— Turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner— touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  mixer,  drawing 
a)  in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's  all.  It  is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention. 
**'  Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  you  come  again.  To 
put  Are  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  into  can,  fire's  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world.  No 
dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  is  under  perfect  control. 

D.  CARN,  IND.,  writes:    "It  costs  me  only  4'. Scents  a  day 
for  fuel."    L.  N0RRIS,  VT.,  writes:    "The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Generators  aro  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least  60 ;»  to  75  £   over 
wood  aud  coal."    E.  ARNOLD,  NEB.,  writes:   "Saved  $4.25  a  month  for 
fuel  by  using  tho  Ilarrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.    My  range  cost  me  $5.00  per 
month,  and  tho  Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month."    M.  KING,  VA.,  writes . 
"  Using  ono  Burner  and  Radiator,  I  kept  a  10x18  foot  room  at  70  degrees, 
when  out  doors  13  to  20  degrees  were  registered."    REV.  WM.  TEARN, 
ME.,  writes:    "This  morning  16  below  zero,  and  my  library  far  below 
freezing  point.    Soon  after  lighting  the  Ilarrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  temp- 
erature ro=e  to  summer  heat."  WM.  BAERIN6,  IND., 
writes:    "We  warmed  a  room  13x14  feet,  when  it 
was  about  10  below  zero  with  ono  Radiator."    Ob- 
jectionable features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  out". 
Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.    Ideal  for 
heating  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  Radiating  At- 
tachment ;  also  cooking,  roasting,  baking,  ironing,  etc. 

No  more  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dnnsrerous  like  gasoline. 
Simple,  durable— last  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  bills.  ALL  SIZES.  PRICES  LOW— $3.25  and  up. 
Sent  to  any  address.  Serd  no  money--niily  send  your  name  and  address.  "Write  today  for 
our  30  day  tr.nl  offer-full  description-- thousands  of  testimonials.    ll>Ofi  Proposition. 

Vi'ii'iir  World  Mfg.  Co.    6386  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN  — MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  homeor 
traveling,  all  or  part  time — showing— taking  orders— ap- 
pointing agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes: 
" Enclose  order  for  $81.00.  Rusii  Soil  likehot  cakes.  Sold 
50  stoves  In  our  own  town."  B.  L.  HUESTEO,  MICH.,  writes: 
"  Been  out  one  day  and  sold  1 1  stoves."  This  patent  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping 
crcat  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave 
their  homes,  place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this 
generator— excites  curiosity— watch  it  as  though  a  thing 
cf  life.  Show  a  dozen  — sell  ten.  Write  today  for 
special  agents  new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  uusupplied.  Get  in  early  for  territory.  Write  today. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adve/*<sers. 
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THE  "TRIANGLE  A" 

MEANS  BOTH  PROMISE 
AND  PERFORMANCE 

When  we  start  in  to  tell  the  twelve  million  American  smokers 
that  we  are  producing  better  cigars  than  has  ever  before  been 
possible —  

When  we  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  month  after 
month,  making  the  strongest  kind  of  positive 
claims  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  and 
condition  of  our  cigars — 

And   when    we    stake   the   success   of 
our  whole  great   business  on  the  way 
those  cigars  agree  with  the  American 
smoker's  expectations — and  give  him 
a  plain  sign,  the  "A"  (Triangle  A) 
to  identify  them  before  he  buys — 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  reckless 
thing  for  us  to  make  the 
cigars  covered   by  this 
famous  "merit  mark" 
any  less  convincing 
than  our  strongest 
claims  ? 

We  think  it  would 
It  doesn't  take  the 
average  American 
citizen  forever  to 
find  out  wheth- 
er a  cigar  is 
good  or  not. 


mmMmmmm 


He  recog- 
nizes   the 
quality  and 
grade,  even   if 
that    particular 
bletid  doesn't  suit 
his  taste.   Just  take 
this  one  line  with  you 
as  a  memorandum : 
The    "Triangle    A"    is 
more   than  a  trade  mark 
— it  is  a  guarantee. 
Select   your    smoke    among 
brands   distinguished   by   this 
mark.       We   agree  to  let   our 
trade   with   you   depend   on   the 
way    "Triangle   A"    cigars    them- 
selves appeal  to  your  best  judgment. 

As   representative  "Triangle   A"  brands  we 
mention 

The  New   Cremo    (Victoria),    Anna    Held,    George  W. 
Childs  (Cabinets  ,  Buck,  Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney's  New 
Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  Continental  (10c. and  4  for  25c),  Chan- 
cellor flOc),  Caswell  Club  (10c),  Royal  Bengals  (Little  Cigars 
10  for  lie),  The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Capt.  Marryat,  Roxboro, 
Gen.  Braddock,   Orlando    (10c),  and  the  Palma  de  Cuba  and 
Isle  of  Pines. 

Book  of  complete  cigar  information  sent  free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  cigar  qualities  and  cigar 
values  for  his  own  protection.  Our  booklet,  "A  Square  Deal  for  Every  Cigar 
Smoker,"  gives  facts  you'll  be  glad  to  know — information  that  is  worth  money  to 
you.     A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.     Send  for  it  today. 
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Department  "C" 

MAEK  AMERICAN   CIGAR  COMPANY  ^ 

Manufacturer 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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JjJASYQUUR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"D.  Q.  E.,"  Bedford  Park,  N.  Y.— "Please  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Salome." 

Two  pronunciations  are  recorded  by  the  dic- 
tionaries. That  preferred  is  sa-lo'me  (a  as  in  sofa, 
and  e  as  in  me);  the  alternative  is  sa-lom'  (o  as  in 
comb). 

"C.  L.  S.,"  New  York  City. — "(r.)  Whatisanarm- 
scye,  a  word  I  can  not  find  in  my  dictionary?  (2) 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  cavitation? 

(1)  An  arm-scye  (see  Standard  Dictionary,  p. 
1609,  col.  3)  is  an  arm  hole.  The  word  is  a  cant 
term  commonly  contracted  to  "scye."  (2)  Cavi- 
tation is  the  space  or  volume  occupied  by  a  ship's 
hull  below  the  water-level. 

"F.  T.  H.,"  Lakewood,  N.  J. — "  Can  you  tell  me 
who  was  Cynewulf?" 

Cynewulf  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet  who  has 
been  identified  with  a  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who 
bore  the  name  and  lived  from  737  to  780.  His 
work  is  said  to  be  "aglow  with  fervid  Christian 
feeling,"  and  to  show  "rich  imagination  and  power 
of  language."  His  principal  poems  are  "The 
Christ,"  a  subject  borrowed  from  the  old  Latin 
homilies;  and  tw  .  religious  epics  "  Andreas"  and 
"Elene." 

"H.  N.  M.,"  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Formerly  alright 
was  correct,  but  it  is  now  obsolete;  modern  usage 
sanctions  all  right  only. 

"N.  C,"  Frankford,  Mo. — "Is  this  sentence  cor- 
rect:     'He  became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wilberforce's  '?  " 

The  sentence  is  incorrect.     The  possessive  should 

be  omitted  as  possession  is  already  exprest  by  the 

preposition  "of." 

"J.  W.  E.,"  Superior,  Neb. — "(1)  Please  explain 
the  relationship  of  cousins.  What  relation  am  I 
to  my  mothers  cousin  and  to  her  child?  (2)  What 
is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  resume?' 

A  cousin  is  one  who  is  collaterally  related  by 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  a  brother 
or  sister.  The  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  are 
first  cousins ;  the  children  of  first  cousins  are  second 
cousins,  and  so  on.  Your  mother's  cousin  is  her 
first  cousin  and  you  are  a  second  cousin  to  her 
child.  A  first  cousin  once  removed  is  the  child 
of  line's  first  cousin.  For  "J.  W.  E.'s"  relation 
to  his  mother's  cousin  see  Standard  Dictionary, 
article  "consanguinity,"  p.  399,  col.  3.  (2)  re" 
zu"  me'  (both  e's  as  in  they  and  u  as  in  dune). 


CHEW... 

Beeman's 

The  Original 

*   Pepsin  * 
Gum  *  * 

Cures  Indigestion  and     '. ', 
Sea-sickness. 


All  Others  are  Imitations. 
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CHINESE  FAMINE    RELIEF. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that  contributions  .or  the  relief 
of  famine  sufferers  in  China  may  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


FAILURE    OF    NEGROPHOBIA     AS    A    COMMER- 
CIAL  ASSET. 

I^HE  Atlanta  News,  which  was  charged  with  being  the  fore- 
most inciting  influence  in  the  Atlanta  race  riots  of  last  Sep- 
tember, has  now  been  forced  to  acknowledge  insolvency,  and  its 
fate  is  considered  by  many  of  its  contemporaries  an  example  of 
what  may  be  expected  by  any  paper  which  appeals  to  race  preju- 
dice or  inflamed  public  opinion  for  its  support.  Others,  however, 
more  charitably  ascribe  the  failure  of  The  News  to  the  lack  of 
room  in  Atlanta  for  three  successful  afternoon  papers.  Since  the 
establishment  of  The  Georgian  by  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves,  some 
months  ago,  says  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  "  it  has  been 
recognized  that  either  The  News  or  The  Georgian  would  be 
crowded  out  of  the  Atlanta  field."  Mr.  Graves  himself  recog- 
nized this,  as  he  acknowledges  in  his  paper:  "We  have  builded 
with  all  our  might  from  the  earliest  issue  to  make  The  Georgian 
so  good  and  clean  and  great  a  newspaper  that  its  merits  would 
survive  all  competition."  Aside  from  this  statement  the  comment 
of  The  Georgian,  as  also  of  The  Journal  of  the  same  city,  is  very 
perfunctory  and  carefully  studied,  apparently  to  avoid  further 
wounding  a  fallen  rival. 

The  rest  of  the  press,  however,  commonly  attribute  the  failure 
of  The  News  to  the  desire  of  Atlanta  to  administer  to  it  a  re- 
buke for  its  inflammatory  policy.  Says  the  Charleston  Post,  for 
instance : 

"  The  News  was  held  largely  responsible  for  the  outbreak 
against  the  negroes  which  occurred  in  Atlanta  last  summer,  and  it 
has  boldly  advocated  and  approved  lynching  and  urged  the  organ- 
ization of  Ku  Klux  clans.  The  News  offered  a  reward  of  $1,000 
to  any  one  who  could  prove  that  he  had  put  to  death  a  negro 
rapist  and  also  undertook  to  maintain  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  and 
a  posse  to  hunt  down  criminal  negroes  on  call.  The  attitude  of 
the  paper  alienated  the  sympathy  of  those  who  had  given  it  coun- 
tenance and  support,  and  its  business  has  dwindled  away  until  it 
has  been  forced  to  confess  bankruptcy." 

The  New  York  World  reminds  us  that  the  grand  jury  which 
investigated  the  September  riots  condemned  this  paper  and  hinted 
at  the  indictment  of  persons  responsible  for  its  policy.  "Then," 
continues  The  World,  "  public  opinion  began  its  work,"  and  "  pub- 
lic opinion  was  intelligent  enough  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  mob's  work  where  it  belonged — on  the  demagogic  newspaper 
which  had  incited  the  riot."  San  Francisco  with  her  Japanese 
question  should  take  a  lesson,  several  journals  remark,  from  this 
example  of  the  power  of  awakened  public  sentiment,  and  other 
agitators   throughout  the   country   are    also   warned    by   various 


papers.  "This  should  be  a  lesson  to  Tillman."  say.-,  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald.  More  at  length  the  New  York  Tribune  presents 
the  same  thought  in  these  words  : 

"We  doubt  if  some  of  the  noisiest  and  most  advertised  public 
men  from  the  South  represent  that  section  any  more  fairly  than 
the  Atlanta  News,  with  its  rewards  for  murder,  represented  it. 
Every  Southern  State  has  two  Senators  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  we  hear  of  only  one  Southern  Senator  making  appeals 
to  unreason  similar  to  those  of  The  News.  He  boasts  of  a  desire 
to  lead  lynching-parties,  and  melodramatically  curses  the  law. 
We  hear  more  of  him,  of  course,  than  of  any  other  Southern  Sena- 
tors, but  is  lie  typical?  Does  he  represent  truly  the  sentiment  of 
his  section  ?  Perhaps,  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  is  to  the  rest 
of  the  Southern  Senators.  Every  Southern  State  has  a  governor, 
and  we  hear  of  two  of  them  uttering  the  same  demogogic  appeals 
to  race  passion  that  The  News  misconceived  as  ;  good  business. ' 
We  dare  say  their  names  are  the  only  names  of  Southern  gov- 
ernors that  would  occur  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  average  North- 
ern newspaper  reader.  In  the  Northern  mind  they  stand,  we 
regret  to  say,  too  much  for  the  South.  Lut  do  they  represent  the 
South  any  more  than  the  Atlanta  News  represented  the  South: 
Tillman  ism  and  Vardamanism  put  on  paper  and  tried  as  a  news- 
paper policy  fails.  In  politics,  personally  exemplified,  it  succeeds, 
but  we  wonder  how  far  it  succeeds  despite  itself,  despite  its  mis- 
representation of  the  real  feeling  of  the  South,  and  because  of 
certain  other  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  by  which  its  exponents 
appeal  to  the  Southern  public.  The  failure  of  The  News  should 
clear  up  certain  misapprehensions  regarding  the  South  for  which 
some  of  the  South's  chosen  spokesmen  are  largely  responsible." 


ANOTHER    BLOW   TO   THE   CORPORATION    IN 

POLITICS. 

THE  ending  of  the  Senatorial  deadlock  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
withdrawal  of  John  F.  Dryden  as  candidate  for  reelection 
is  hailed  by  the  press  generally  as  another  triumph  of  that  "  new 
idea "  in  New  Jersey  politics  which  is  variously  identified  with 
the  names  of  State  Senator  Colby,  of  Essex  County,  and  Mayor 
Fagan.  of  Jersey  City.  The  idea  is  apparently  nothing  more 
startling  than  that  the  interests  of  the  people  should  be  considered 
before  the  interests  of  the  corporations  and  that  loyalty  to  the 
people  is  a  higher  virtue  than  loyalty  to  the  party  machine.  Its 
novelty — in  New  Jersey — would  seem  to  be  explained  by  the  alle- 
gation of  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  for  more  titan  half  a  century 
that  State  has  been  practically  owned  by  one  or  another  great 
corporation.  For  some  time  the  forces  of  reform  within  the  Re- 
publican party  itself  have  been  in  revolt  against  New  Jersey's  won- 
derfully organized  Republican  machine,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  State  Senator  Colby  and  the  daily  press  public  opinion  has  for 
some  time  past  selected  Senator  Dryden,  who  is  president  of  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  whose  control  extends 
over  other  powerful  corporations,  as  the  .most  available  and  im- 
portant point  of  attack.  In  its  last  stages  the  tight  against  Dry- 
den's  reelection  devolved  upon  eight  Republican  State  lesr 
among  whom    Senators   Colby  and  Ackerman  were  perhaps  the 
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most  determined.  The  machine  adopted  as  its  slogan  "  Dryden 
or  Nobody  "  ;  and  its  candidate  asked  for  a  public  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss "frankly  "  his  claims  to  reelection  and  to  make  a  searching 
examination  of  his  record.  But  at  the  last  moment  his  physicians 
declared  that  his  state  of  health  would  not  justify  him  in  under- 
going the  strain  of  such  a  discussion,  and  he  withdrew  from  the 
contest.     A  "  compromise  "  candidate  was  elected  in  the  person  of 

State  Treasurer  Frank  O. 
Briggs.  a  man  approved, 
it  is  said,  by  Dryden  and 
the  machine,  and  in- 
dorsed by  all  the  reform- 
ers except  Colby  and 
Ackerman.  Says  the 
Paterson  G///(Rep.): 

"But  politically  speak 
ing,  we  regard  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  withdrawal  from  the 
contest  as  one  of  the  best 
things  that  could  have 
happened  the  Republican 
party  of  this  State.  The 
Democrats  are  disap- 
pointed and  chagrined 
that  things  have  turned 
out  the  way  they  have,  for 
they  have  been  hoping 
andprayiug  that  Mr.  Dry- 
den might  be  reelected, 
under  the  impression,  and 
a  logical  impression,  too. 
that  the  reelection  ol*  the 
Senator  would  likely  re- 
sult in  the  Democrats  car- 
rying the  State  next  fall. 
We  confess  that  we 
shared  in  this  feeling. 
Not  only  were  the  Democrats  hoping  that  Mr.  Dryden  would  be 
reelected,  but  they  were  actually  working  to  that  end  ;  and  had  .Mr. 
Dryden  been  such  a  bad  Republican  that  he  would  have  accepted 
Democratic  votes  he  might  have  had  them  for  the  asking — not  be- 
cause of  any  love  for  the  Senator  but  under  the  belief  that  they  • 
would  be  helping  their  own  party  by  so  doing." 

The  Newark  News  (Ind.)  approves  Senator  Dryden"s  course  in 
withdrawing,  and  adds: 

"  This  is  not  the  time  to  further  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  gen- 
eral opposition  to  Mr.  Dryden's  reelection  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  All  these  have  been  reiterated  in  detail  and  with  all  the 
vigor  of  positive,  conscientious  convictions.  But  it  should  be 
recorded  that  the  sentiment  which  has  manifested  itself  since  his 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1902,  and  which  has  increased  from  that 
time  until  the  present  day,  is  far  more  certainly  the  outgrowth  of 
the  obnoxious  political  conditions  of  which  he  was  the  representa- 
tive than  of  any  impressions,  erroneous  or  otherwise,  with  reference 
to  Senator  Dryden's  official  record  or  to  his  personal  qualifica- 
tions." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  Dryden's  successor,  the  same  paper 
says : 

"  While  Senator  Dryden  was  unable  to  gain  the  coveted  prize, 
he  was  strong  enough  to  name  the  man  who  should  succeed  where 
he  had  failed,  and  to  this  extent  he  maybe  said  to  have  triumphed 
in  defeat. 

"  Senator-elect  Briggs  is  best  known  to  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Trenton  from  1899  to  1902.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  is  locally  credited  with  having  vetoed  a  perpetual- 
franchise  ordinance,  and  with  manifesting  a  creditable  degree  of  in- 
dependence and  a  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

"  As  to  his  views  on  great  public  questions,  they  are  absolutely 
unknown.  He  is  recognized  as  a 'regular,' and  as  one  who  be- 
lieves thoroughly  in  the  machine  and  its  methods.     His  formal  ut- 
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United  States  Senator-elect  from  New  J<-rM-\. 

"  His  election,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph. "  will  come  as  near  to  bringing  togeth- 
er the  warring  Republican  factions  as  would 
that  of  any  man  in  the  State  who  was  eligi- 
ble." 


terances  as  State  chairman  have  not  advised  tolerance  toward  re- 
formers and  independents,  and  there  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Briggs 
believed  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  should  not  be  nominated  for 
President.  From  these  matters  of  record  and  from  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  he  has  been  chosen  as  Senator  Dryden's  residu- 
ary legatee  the  inference  will  be  drawn  that  he  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  policies  that  made  the  former  repugnant  to  the  independ- 
ent voter 

"The  future  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Jersey  will  depend 
largely  on  his  course  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  fight  that 
was  made  against  Senator  Dryden  was  not  personal,  it  was  in 
antagonism  to  corporation  influences  and  control.  Mr.  Briggs 
has  very  powerful  corporation  affiliations,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
his  credit  that  last  year  he  threw  all  his  influence  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  in  favor  of  the  Equal  Taxation 
Bill,  and  assisted  in  obtaining  its  enactment  in  the  face  of  the 
railroad  corporations.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  Mr. 
Briggs's  attitude  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  great  issue  of 
corporation  influence,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  may  find  that  the 
right  man  has  been  chosen  to  represent  them,  and  the  Republican 
party  will  benefit  accordingly." 

"Every  time  a  Dryden  is  beaten  the  power  of  boss  rule  and  cor- 
poration government  is  weakened  throughout  the  country,"  asserts 
the  New  York  World ■(Dem.),  which  says  further: 

"  For  years  John  F.  Dryden  was  not  only  the  president  of  the 
Prudential,  but  he  was  the  head  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
and  the  real  government  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Out  of 
every  dollar  paid  into  his  insurance  company  in  the  way  of  pre- 
miums only  28  cents  was  returned  to  the  policy-holders.  The  rest 
was  used  to  extend  the  power  of  the  company  and  to  monopolize 
the  public  utilities  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dryden  even 
had  the  Legislature  pass  a  bill  giving  him  the  surplus  in  order  that 
no  legal  question  might  arise  as  to  the  uses  to  which  he  devoted 
it.  Mr.  Dryden  was  a  very  powerful  man.  With  a  great  life- 
insurance  company,  a  great  public-service  monopoly,  a  great 
machine,  and  a  great  State  government,  he  was  probably  the  most 
strongly  entrenched  political  dictator  in  the  country.  To-day  Mr. 
Dryden  is  hardly  less  discredited  than  Piatt  and  Depew.  His 
overthrow  has  been  accomplished  in  little  more  than  two  years. 

"The  same  public  opinion  that  smashed  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  New  York,  that  obliterated  Odell  and  made  Charles  E. 
Hughes  Governor,  has  been  doing  its  work  in  New  Jersey.  It 
will  not  stop  until  the  State  is  emancipated  from  the  domination 
of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Public  Service 
Corporation.  The  public  opinion  that  is  cleaning  up  the  govern- 
ments of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  powerful  enough  to  clean 
up  the  politics  of  every  other  State.  Some  day  it  will  be  strong 
enough  to  wipe  out  Murphy  and  McCarren.  destroy  Tammany's 
corrupt  alliance  with  the  public-service  corporations,  and  give 
New  York  City  the  kind  of  government  it  is  entitled  to." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal (Rep.)  is  very 
cynical  in  its  attitude  toward  New  Jersey's  reform  movement. 
The  fight  against  Dryden,  it  asserts,  was  "only  partly  justified  " ; 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  effort  to  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  the  guilt  of  a  State 
and  a  whole  series  of  legislatures  will  probably  react  in  his  favor 
in  course  of  time.  .  .  .  It  is  a  safe  wager  that  two  years  hence  the 
picture  of  reform  in  New  Jersey,  like  the  boy's  drawing  of  ahorse, 
will  have  to  be  labeled  'this  is  reform,'  in  order  to  be  recognized." 

We  quote  in  part  from  Mr.  Dryden's  statement  in  his  own  de- 
fense, as  given  to  the  press  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  that  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  [the  eight 
legislators  who  opposed  him]  has  made  any  specific  criticism  of 
any  private  or  public  act  of  mine,  or  has  assailed  either  my  per- 
sonal integrity  or  my  political  fidelity.  I  understand  these  gen- 
tlemen to  feel  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  various  counties  which 
they  represent  is  opposed  to  my  reelection,  and  that  in  their  op- 
position they  believe  themselves  to  be  reflecting  such  public  opin- 
ion. I  understand  further  that  that  public  opinion  is  supposed 
to  be  based  not  upon  any  fact  in  my  public  record  as  a  Senator, 
but  upon  impressions  as  to  my  business  relations,  which  are 
thought  to  create  conditions  incompatible  with  the  discharge  of 
my  public  duties 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  thought  that  the  management  of  the 
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Prudential  Insurance  Company  lias  earned  or  has  received  the 
disapproval  either  of  the  policy-holders  or  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  In  the  investigation  of  the  last  two  years  the  closest  scru- 
tiny has  been  brought  to  bear  up- 
on the  transactions  of  the  prin- 
cipal insurance  companies  of  the 
country.  Throughout  this  time 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  which 
would  even  tend  to  show  that 
those  who  have  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
pany have  been  unfaithful  to  their 
trust  or  have  disappointed  the  just 
expectations  of  the  humblest  of 
their  policy-holders.  .  .  .  Put  it 
is  charged  that  I,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  me,  have  unfairly 
profited  by  our  connection  with 
the  company  through  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1880,  depriving  the 
policy-holders  in  the  Prudential 
of  the  right  to  vote  for  directors. 
As  this  charge  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest not  merely  in  connection 
with  my  candidacy,  but  also  to  the 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are 
policy-holders  in  the  company,  I 

shall  examine  it  briefly 

"When  the  original  charter 
gave  the  policy-holders  voting 
powers,  it  was  not  assumed  that 
they  would  become  so  great  in 
number  nor  so  widely  distributed 
as  afterward  proved  to  be  the  fact. 
Besides,  in  the  development  of 
the  business  new  features  were 
grafted  upon  its  system  which  at 
the  outset  were  not  anticipated. 
Py  1880  the  future  magnitude  of 
the  business  began  to  be  more 
clearly  foreseen.  The  policy-hold- 
ers extended  beyond  local  limits, 
resided  in  different  States,  with 
the  probability  that  the  business 
would  be  extended  throughout  the 
entire  country.  They  resided  in 
all  parts  of  the  country — they  had 


thus  ceased  to  have   the  means  of  knowledge  enabling  them  to 

vote  intelligently  In  the  selection  of  directors. 

"Further,  as  I  have  said,  no  policy-holder  had  a  right  to  a  single 

dollar  of  the  surplus.  If  the  com- 
pany profited,  the  stockholders 
were  entitled  to  the  profit.  If  the 
company  lost,  the  stockholders 
sustained  the  loss." 

He  tells  how.  recognizing  a 
moral  tho  not  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, his  company  has  paid  to 
"  non-participating"  policy-hold- 
ers "  large  sums  of  money, 
amounting  to  about  $7,000,000." 


"  Puck."    Copyrighted,  1907.    Kv  permission. 

THE  GREATEST  JUGGLING  ACT  ON  EARTH. 

Messrs.  Hill,  Harriman,   Morgan,  and  Gould,  sole   m;ina?;ers  and 

— Keppler  in  Puck-  <  New  York). 


proprietors, 


THE  CASE  OF  RALPH 
TYLER. 

T  NTEREST,  amusement,  and, 
-*-  in  some  quarters,  consterna- 
tion are  evoked  by  the  newspaper 
statement  that  the  President  pur- 
poses to  appoint  a  negro  to  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  offices  with- 
in the  gift  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
man  to  whom  rumor  allots  this 
plum  is  Mr.  Ralph  Tyler,  a 
prominent  colored  citizen  of  Co- 
lumbus,Ohio,  and  the  post  which 
is  said  to  await  him  is  the  survey- 
orship  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
Cincinnati.  The  President  ad- 
mits, according  to  a  Washington 
dispatch,  that  he  is"  considering  " 
this  appointment.  Mr.  Tyler 
is  recommended  for  the  office  by 
Pooker  T.  Washington,  and  in 
the  past  was  indorsed  by  Sena- 
tors Foraker  and  Oick  for  the 
consular  service.  The  amuse- 
ment of  a  section  of  the  press  is 


WHAT   THE    PRESIDENT   PROPOSES    TO   DO    TO    THE    RAILROADS. 

—  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


SHORTEN    HIS   HOURS. 

Death  is  working  overtime  on  all  the  railroads,  and  if  Congress  can 
reduce  his  labors  it  can't  be  done  too  quickly. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/<?Mr>/a/. 


COMIC   VALENTINES    FOR    RAILROAD    MAGNATES. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  they  see  in  it,  in  the  words  of  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, "  the  first  act  of  a  very  pretty  little  political  comedy  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  constructed."  The  paper  here  quoted,  after  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Foraker's  persistent  criticism  of  th  i  President's  action 
in  the  Brownsville  case,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fifty  thou- 
sand negro  voters  in  Ohio,  asserts  that  the  white  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  State  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  appointment, 
and  adds : 

"But  Senator  Foraker,  to  whom  it  would  be  natural  for  them 
to  go  in  their  displeasure,  in  order  that  he  might  use  his  influence 
in  the  Senate  to  hold  up  the  appointment,  can  not  help  them.  He 
is  committed.     How  would  these  same  negro  politicians,  for  whose 

benefit  he  has  been  ma- 
king such  demonstrations 
in  the  Senate,  regard  it  if 
he  were  to  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  the  negro. 
Tyler,  who  is  said  to  be 
slated  for  the  Cincinnati 
job?  He  can  not  do  it 
and  be  consistent ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple of  Hamilton  County 
will  give  him  no  thanks 
for  being  the  cause  of  this 
appointment. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
without  a  sense  of  humor. 
Mr.  Foraker  cries  clam- 
orously to  high  heaven 
that  he  loves  the  negro ; 
Mr.  Roosevelt  sends  him 
what  he  loves  so  well, 
and  sits  quietly  and  al- 
lows Mr.  Foraker  to  ex- 
plain various  things  to 
both  the  white  and  the 
black  sections  of  the 
Ohio  Republican  party." 


RALPH  W.  TYLER, 

Whom  the  President,  it  is  said,  will  appoint 
surveyor  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Cincinnati. 
When  Senator  Foraker  was  asked  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  about  this  appointment,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  that  as  neither  he  nor 
Senator  Dick  hadjbeen  consulted,  the  question- 
er would  have  to  ask  "  the  third  .Senator  from 
Ohio — Booker  Washington." 


Whatever  the  effect  of 
this  impending  appoint- 
ment upon  Senator  For- 
aker, there  can  be  on 
doubt,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Mew  York 
Times,  that  it  has  brought  consternation  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Lorn  - 
worth,  the  President's  son-in-law.     To  quote: 

"  Mr.  Longwortli  comes  from  Cincinnati,  tho  he  comes  from 
there  with  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  last  time  he  nearly  stayed  at  home. 
and  this  despite  the  active  part  taken  by  his  wife  in  his  campaign. 

"  Now  the  leading  Republicans  of  Cincinnati  have  served  notice 
on  the  most  eminent  son-in-law  in  America  that  if  Ralph  Tyler 
gets  the  job  the  son-in-law  never  can  come  to  Congress  any  more. 
Hence  the  son-in-law  has  been  at  the  White  House  three  times  a 
day  pleading  desperately  with  an  exalted  personage  to  keep  Ralph 
Tyler  away  from  Cincinnati  so  that  the  son-in-law  can  continue  to 
come  from  there. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Republicans  of  Cincinnati,  who  are  in  all  kinds 
of  trouble  politically  and  have  been  ever  since  a  celebrated  speech 
by  Secretary  Taft.  are  begging  the  President  not  to  send  Tyler 
there.  They  ar  urging  him  to  send  Tyler  up  to  Cleveland,  where 
the  people  are  all  abolitionists  and  won't  mind.  Cincinnati  is  too 
close  to  the  Kentucky  border  to  care  much  about  William  Lloyd 
Garrison." 

A  dispatch  from  Columbus  to  the  New  York  Sun  gives  what 
purports  to  be  the  local  attitude,  and  also  states  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Tyler.     We  read  : 

"  Friends  cf  the  President  have  been  appealed  to  here  to  get 
Tyler  to  say  he  will  not  accept  the  appointment.  Tyler,  however, 
practically  declared  to-day  that  he  is  in  the  race  to  stay. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  accept  the  office  if  it  is  ten- 
dered me,'  he  said,  '.and  I  will  accept  it.  I  am  with  the  President 
in  his  policy  of  giving  the  most  competent  men  government  posi- 


tions, regardless  of  color;  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  the  test  with 
any  white  man. 

"'President  Harrison  offered  me  a  position,  and  so  did  Senator 
Hanna  ;  but  1  refused  to  accept.  Now  I  will  accept  if  I  am  ap- 
pointed. Senator  Foraker  is  one  of  my  friends,  and  I  think  that 
he  will  not  oppose  my  appointment.  This  race  question  should 
not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  If  I  can't  hold  the  job,  if  I  am 
not  competent,  then  let  the  President  turn  me  out  and  give  it  to 
some  man,  white  or  black,  who  is  competent.' 

"The  office  of  surveyor  has  always  been  held  by  white  men  of 
high  standing,  such  as  the  present  incumbent,  former  Mayor 
Amor  Smith.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  a  respectable  stepping- 
stone  to  retirement  for  men  who  are  well  off  but  who  desire  to 
keep  in  touch  with  politics  for  a  few  years  longer.  It  is  said  that 
every  white  man  in  the  Cincinnati  office  will  resign  the  moment 
that  Tyler  is  appointed." 

"It  always  did  make  a  difference  whose  ox  was  gored,"  remarks 
the  Providence  Journal,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Even  Senator  Foraker,  who  has  been  so  greatly  troubled  at 
the  presumed  injustice  done  to  negro  soldiers  on  account  of  their 
color,  can  not  induce  his  fellow  Ohioans  to  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  dislike  of  negro  office-holders.  It  was  a  patriotic  act  for 
the  President  to  appoint  Dr.  Crum  at  Charleston;  the  latitude  of 
Cincinnati  changes  the  point  of  view.  Whether  the  President  will 
make  the  appointment  in  the  face  of  all  this  indignation  or  will 
feel  that  he  may  injure  himself  more  than  Senator  Foraker  if  he 
does  make  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  consequence.  The  significant 
feature  of  the  case  is  the  demonstration  that  prejudice  against  the 
negro  is  quite  as  strong  in  the  North  as  in  the  South." 


THE   CANTEEN    NOT  TO    BE    RESTORED 
WITHOUT   A   CONFLICT. 

IN  recording  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  movement  to  repeal 
the  Anticanteen  Law  The  Literary  Digest  of  January  26 
noted  the  fact  that  the  temperance  and  religious  press  had  of  late 
been  less  outspoken  in  their  opposition  to  this  movement.  An 
officer  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  writes  to 
explain  that  "the  religious  press  is  silent  on  the  canteen  question, 
for  the  question  is  settled  to  their  satisfaction,  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  legislators  at  Washington  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
attempt  made  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  get  the  Anticanteen 
Law  repealed."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,  writing  in  The  National  Advocate  (New  York,  February), 
warns  the  opponents  of  the  army  beer-canteen  that  they  "  are  in 
danger  of  being  caught  napping,"  and  asserts  that  "the  portentous 
silence  in  some  quarters  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  a  well- 
organized  'still  hunt'  is  under  way."  There  are  five  bills  for  the 
restoration  of  the  canteen  now  in  Congressional  committee,  he 
says,  "any  one  of  which  may  be  sprung  at  the  opportune  moment, 
that  is.  at  the  first  moment  when  the  people  are  sufficiently  off 
their  guard."     To  quote  Dr.  Burrell  further: 

"  The  secular  papers,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  lending 
themselves  to  this  'still  hunt.'  There  are  frequent  articles,  some- 
times in  editorial  form,  bearing  upon  the  matter,  and  practically 
all  on  one  side.  As  a  rule,  they  abound  in  misstatements  and  per- 
versions of  fact.  All  efforts  to  correct  them  are  vain.  The  col- 
umns of  the  secular  press  are  generally  closed  against  the  advo- 
cate of  temperance.     How  shall  this  be  accounted  for? 

"  For  example,  these  papers  say,  quoting  from  Congressman 
Morrell,  that 'there  is  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  disease,  insub- 
ordination, desertion,  moral  and  physical  degeneration  in  the 
Army  since  the  closing  of  the  canteen'  and  'ninety  per  cent,  of 
those  in  command  of  posts  have  exprest  a  positive  opinion  that 
the  Anticanteen  Law  has  increased  trials  by  court  martial  ninety- 
five  per  cent.'  This  is  not  only  not  true  ;  it  is  immeasurably  wide 
of  the  truth.  The  official  figures  of  the  War  Department  show 
that  in  1900  there  were  1,645  courts  martial  for  drunkenness,  and 
in  1906  (with  canteen  closed)  504.  Does  that  look  like  a  'ninety- 
five-per-cent.  increase'?  But  get  the  newspapers  to  print  that  if 
you  can  ! 

"  And  they  say  that  practically  all  officers  as  well  as  soldiers 
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THE  OKLAHOMA   CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION. 


This  convention,  now  in  session  at  Guthrie,  is  engaged  in  framing  a  constitution  for  the  new  State.  The  members  are  inclined  to  insert  legislative  provisions 
discriminating  against  the  negro  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  armed  men  by  railroads  in  strike  time.  President  Roosevelt  has  stated  that  he  would  veto  a 
constitution  containing  the  latter  provision.  What  his  attitude  toward  the  Jim  Crow  clause  would  be  is  a  matter  of  much  curiosity.  The  convention  consists  of  ioo 
Democrats  and  12  Republicans.     Its  president  is  W.  H.  Murray. 


favor  the  sale  of  liquor.  How  about  Generals  Miles,  Shafter, 
Wheeler,  Daggett,  Henry,  Boynton,  Wilcox,  and  Stanley?  How 
about  Colonels  Uurbin,  Gunder,  and  Gless?  How  about  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg  and  Surgeon  Genella,  with  others  of  like 
character?     But  you   will  watch  the   papers  in   vain   to   see    their 

side  of  it 

"  But  back  of  all  others  engaged  in  this  campaign  of  the  canteen 
stands  the  organized  and  mobilized  army  of  brewers  and  distillers. 
It  is  these  who  command  the  'still  hunt.'  It  is  these  who  control 
the  literary  bureau  from  which  emanate  the  false  and  distorted 
pleas  for  the  army  dram-shop.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tremendous 
subsidizing  power  in  the  advertising  contracts  of  the  secular  press  ; 
and  there  are  millions  of  money  to  enforce  it.  Prior  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  beer  from  the  post-stations  the  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers 
amounted  to  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  in  a  period  of 
two  years  !  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  brewers  and  distillers 
will  quietly  submit  to  such  a  loss?" 

The  comparison  between  the  number  of  courts  martial  for 
drunkenness  in  1900  and  in  1906  is  cited  generally  by  such  of  the 
religious  papers  as  touch  upon  the  canteen  problem,  and  the 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate- is  forced  regretfully  "to  suspect 
the  daily  press  of  being  subsidized  by  the  brewers."  A  principal 
argument  for  the  restoration  of  the  canteen  is  that  more  drinking 
is  carried  on  outside  the  garrison  under  the  present  law  than  for- 
merly existed  under  the  rule  admitting  the  canteen.  "  The  facts," 
asserts  The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco), 
"seem  to  be  that  canteen-drinking  not  only  does  not  reduce,  but 
actually  increases,  the  amount  of  drinking."  Many  of  the  Catholic 
papers  maintain  an  open-minded  attitude,  awaiting  more  evidence. 
"If  the  Anticanteen  Law  is  a  failure,  away  with  it,"  says  The 
Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston),  which  adds:  "  He  is  no  true  tem- 
perance man  who  attempts  to  make  prohibition  fit  all  cases  and 
conditions." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Union  Signal  (Evanston,  111. ),  which  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  I'mon, 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  president  of  the  organization,  asserts. 
as  did  Dr.  Burrell,  that  "  renewed  effort  is  to  be  made  during  this 
session  of  Congress  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  liquor-canteen 
in  the  Army."  She  goes  on  to  say,  in  answer  to  certain  arguments 
widely  circulated  by  the  secular  press: 

"The  often-repeated  statement  that  low  dives  and  drinking- 
places  develop  in  the  vicinity  of  military  posts  because  of  the 
abolishment  of  liquor-selling  in  the  canteen  is  disproved  on  au- 
thority of  such  men  as  Colonel  Ray.  of  Kentucky.  Major  Nave, 
of  California  :  General  Daggett,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  reports  of 
those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  several  bureaus  connected  with 
the  War  Department  do  not  contain  any  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  present  law  produces  bad  results.  In  support  of  this  I  quote 
from  a  correspondent  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  recent 


date,  who  says:  'A  few  days  ago  the  last  annual  report  of  Gen. 
George  B.  Davis,  Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  issued.  It  states  that  the  trials  by  court  martial  for 
drunkenness  and  other  offenses  were  two  hundred  and  four  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  This  report  and  those  preceding  it 
since  the  regimental  liquor-saloons,  commonly  called  canteens, 
were  abolished,  utterly  refute  the  statement  so  frequently  made 
that  the  discontinuance  of  these  saloons  has  resulted  in  much  de- 
moralization in  the  Army."  " 


SWETTENHAM  AS    "MR.  DOOLEY"   SEES   HIM. 

"  A  HAND  acrost  th' sea  has  been  extended  to  us  again,"  re- 
■**■  marks  "Mr.  Dooley,"  as  a  prelude  to  enlightening  "  Hin- 
nissy's"  ignorance  about  a  recent  international  incident  at  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  "We  rayceived  it  undher  th' ear."  he  adds;  and 
Mr.  Hennessy  shows  interest.  After  describing  Jamaica — such  a 
"vallyable  little  Pearl  iv  th'  Ant-Hills"  that  "if  England  had  a 
few  more  iv  thim  she'd  be  broke" — telling  the  story  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  enlarging  upon  the  bonds  of  blood  which  prompted  us 
to  "bind  up  th'  wounds  in  wan  iv  th'  exthremities  iv  our  Mother 
Counthry."  the  Philosopher  of  Archey  Road  digresses  long  enough 
to  draw  the  following  sketch  of  the  "gr-reat  man  that  has  done  so 
much  to  bind  two  sister  nations  in  a  perfect  knot  an'  to  show  that 
tho  blood  may  be  thicker  thin  water,  heads  are  thicker  still."  We 
quote  from  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

"Sir  Aleck  Sweatingham was  born  in  Fothringham  Court  Road 
in  th'  year  eighteen  thirty-four.  He  was  a  mimber  iv  an  illus- 
threes  fam'ly  that  had  not  been  out  iv  th'  parish  f'r  four  cinchries. 
Arly  in  life  he  showed  traits  that  marked  him  f'r  a  diplomatic 
career.  No  wan  cud  get  along  with  him.  At  six  he  kicked  a 
maiden  lady  who  offered  him  gingerbread:  at  nine  he  bit  th'  par 
son  who  thried  to  make  him  a  present  iv  a  dhrum.  Such  tr 
cud  not  be  lightly  pushed  aside.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  destined 
be  nature  to  rule  over  th'  swarthy  thribes  upon  whom  alone  the 
sun  iv  England  sets  an'  sets  hard. 

"While  still  a  mere  youth  hi'  was  dispatched  to  th'  Island  iv 
llooloojoo.  in  th'  Indyan  Sea.  where  he  soon  made  a  name  f'r 
himsilf  be  formin'  the  native  Rajahs  into  a  Church  iv  England 
Detinse  League.  His  rise  was  rapid.  First  appointed  in  thirty- 
four,  in  sixty-three  he  was  promoted  to  th"  Gov'norship  iv  th' 
popylous  Island  iv  Gazip,  in  th'  Gulf  ivBaf:  population.  1S60, 
two  whites,  five  millyon  blacks:  salary,  two  millyon  pic 
In  rulin'  this  difficult  province  he  made  a  gr-reat  rep}  tation,  which 
extended  as  far  as  th'  borders  iv  Swat.  A  man  iv  iron,  cold  an' 
hard,  he  inthrajooced  hansom  cabs  dhrawn  be  natives  instead  iv 
th' old-fashioned  rickshaw,  induced  th'  Rajah  to  throw  away  his 
pagan  turban  an'  adopt  th'  more  seemly  stovepipe  hat.  started  a 
muffin  bakery,  an'  took  steps  to  abolish  plural  marredges. 

"  Fourteen  years  later  a  still  more  important  honor  was  lavished 
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on  him.  Whinth'  Gov'norsliip  iv  Plaguetown,  on  th'  East  Coast, 
was  made  vacant  th'  last  name  that  occurred  to  th'  Colonyal 
Office  was  Aleck  Sweatingham,  an'  he  was  appinted.  Afther  sur- 
viving' f'r  iliven  years  in  this  arjoos  post  he  was  again  promoted 
at  th'  request  iv  th'  on'y  other  white  man  in  th'  colony,  an'  ray- 
ceived  th'  important  post  iv  Gov'nor  iv  Jamaica,  an  honor  which 
few  achieve  an'  still  fewer  desire.     This  completes  th'  career  iv 

th'  gr-reat  man,  which 
may  soon  be  r-rounded 
out  be  his  bein'  fired. 
Ivrywhere  he  wint  he 
made  frinds  where  he'd 
been  befure.  In  all  th' 
counthries  where  he  ruled 
he  left  a  repytation  f'r 
janiality  an'  repose.  At 
laste,he  niver  had  it  with 
him  whin  he  showed  up 
at  th'  new  job." 


Returning  to  the  main 
thread  of  his  narrative, 
"Mr.  Dooley  "  tells  how 
Admiral  Davis,  rushing 
with  American  war  ships 
and  groceries  to  the  stric- 
ken city,  was  "overcome 
be  his  rayception,"  and 
how  "in  his  gratichood 
he  landed  throops  to 
dhrive  naygur  prisoners 
back  into  jail,  put  up 
awnings  on  stores."  et 
cetera,  and  how  afterward 
some  letters  were  written 
In    this  inimitable   version  of  the  storv   we  read 


SIR   ALFRED   JONES. 

He  denies  indignantly,  and  characterizes  as 
"  monstrous,"  the  widely  circulated  stories  of 
his  inhumanity  to  American  refugees  after  the 
earthquake. 


and  received, 
further : 


"  He  was  amazed  to  receive  almost  instantly  an  effusive  dis- 
patch in  th'  followin'  language  :  '  Get  out  iv  here  or  I'll  heave  arf 
a  brick  at  ye."  Th'  Admiral  replied:  'Gawd  bless  ye  f'r  ye'er 
kind  wurruds.  It  is  a  happiness  to  me  to  meet  ye'er  Ixcillincy's 
approval.  It  shows  that  we  ar-re  bound  together  be  ties  iv  com- 
mon brotherhood  an'  th'  common  language  iv  Shakespeare  an' 
others.  I  have  th'  honor  to  rayport  that  th'  fleet  undher  my  com- 
mand has  put  up  a  tent,  started  two  grocers  in  business,  an'  pro- 
ticted  a  safe  fr'm  bein'  robbed.' 

"  To  which  Aleck  replied  heartily:  'I  don't  know  what  th'divvle 
ye  mane  be  a  common  language,  but  it  ye're  not  out  iv  here  by 
noon  ye'll  hear  some  language  that's  commoner  thin  anny  iver 
used  be  Shakespeare,  who'ver  he  may  be.  Get  out,  I  say.  Chase 
ye'ersilf.  Beat  it  to  th' deep  sea.  If  ye  don't  hurry  I'll  send  a 
naygur  polisman  to  run  ye  in.  If  anny  safe  was  took  ye  stole  it 
ye'ersilf  and  have  it  hid  now  in  wan  iv  ye'er  scows.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  go  aboard  an'  search  ye.  Mis'rable  Yankee  fry.'  says  he. 
'Take  th'  eastern  channel,"  he  says.  'There  are  rocks  there  an' 
some  sharks.'  he  says 

"An'  there  ye  ar-re,  Hinnissy  :  another  link  forged  in  th'  chain 
that  hooks  us  up  to  our  Motherland.  It  is  such  occurrences  that 
makes  us  know  that  tho  a  sturdy  Briton  may  be  slow  in  speech, 
he  still  cherishes  th'  proper  feelin'  to'rd  this  counthry." 


MR.   ROCKEFELLER'S    MIGHTY    GIFT  TO 
EDUCATION. 

NOT  a  word  of  carping  criticism  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  ap- 
pears in  all  the  comment  on  his  gift  of  $32,000,000  to  the 
General  Education  Board — not  even  a  Suspicion  that  he  is  trying 
to  increase  the  burning  of  midnight  oil.  Even  Mr.  Hearst's  New 
York  American  owns  up  that  "  the  most  appropriate  time  for  con- 
sidering the  social  perils  of  such  a  fortune  as  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's is  hardly  when  he  is  parting  with  it  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge."      This   gift,    added    to   previous   ones,    brings    Mr. 


Rockefeller's  total  benefactions  to  education  up  to  a  sum  reck- 
oned by  various  papers  at  from  $80,000,000  to  $158,000,000.  One 
friend  of  the  oil  magnate  says  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  does 
not  know  how  much  he  has  given,  and  it  would  take  a  long  search 
through  the  books  to  find  out.  One  important  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent gift  is  the  fact  that  one-third  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  board,  and  is  likely  to  be  used  largely  for 
secondary  schools.  The  other  two-thirds  will  be  given  from  time 
to  time  for  specific  objects.  It  is  intended  that  the  gifts  will  be 
so  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  other  sums  by  each  institution 
that  it  will  eventually  mean  the  addition  of  from  $200,000,000  to 
$250,000,000  to  the  educational  funds  of  needy  schools  and  col- 
leges.    The  board  said  in  their  reply  to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 

"This  is  the  largest  sum  ever  given  by  a  man  in  the  history  of 
the  race  for  any  social  or  philanthropic  purpose.  The  board  con- 
gratulates you  upon  the  high  and  wise  impulse  which  has  moved 
you  to  this  deed  and  desires  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  all  educa- 
tional interests,  whose  development  it  will  advance;  in  behalf  of 
our  country,  whose  civilization  for  all  time  it  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  and  elevate,  and  in  behalf  of  mankind  everywhere,  in 
whose  interest  it  has  been  given  and  for  whose  use  it  is  dedicated. 

"  The  administration  of  this  fund  entails  upon  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  the  most  far-reaching  responsibility  ever  placed 
upon  any  educational  organization  in  the  world.  As  members  of 
the  board  we  accept  this  responsibility,  conscious  alike  of  its  dif- 
ficulties and  its  opportunities.  We  will  use  our  best  wisdom  to 
transmute  your  gift  into  intellectual  and  moral  power,  counting  it 
a  supreme  privilege  to  dedicate  whatever  strength  we  have  to  its 
just  use  in  the  service  of  men." 

Most  of  the  newspaper  editorials  are  devoted  to  expressions  of 
admiration  and  good-will.  The  New  York  World,  however,  pre- 
sents in  its  comment  the  following  interesting  information : 

"  Five  allotments  made  by  the  board  at  the  special  meeting 
which  received  the  notice  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  endowment  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  activities.  The  money  goes  to 
strengthen  small  colleges  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania— just  the  kind  of  colleges  whose  work,  modest  in  the 
individual  case  but  vast  in  the  aggregate,  the  new  British  Ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Bryce,  highly  praises  in  his  great  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

"  The  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  the  cities  and  States  of  the 
North  and  the  frontier  conditions  of  the  South  and  West  gives 
such  a  board  its  opportunity.  The  enrolment  of  students  every- 
where testifies  to  the  eager  general  desire  for  education.  It  is 
lowest  in  Louisiana,  Arizona,  and  Rhode  Island  —  in  the  last  case 
only  because  of  much  adult  immigration.  It  is  proportionally 
highest  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  North  Dakota. 

"  lint  in  the  number  of  weeks'  schooling  a  year  which  the  differ- 
ent States  are  able  to  give  and  in  the  provision  of  equipment  there 
is  a  great  disproportion.  New  York  City  alone  spends  more 
money  on  public  schools  than  is  spent  in  all  Pennsylvania;  more 
than  in  the  fourteen  States  from  Delaware  to  Louisiana  inclusive. 
The  amount  of  money  per  inhabitant  raised  for  public  education 
lor  a  few  typical  States  follows: 

Per  capita.  Per  capita. 

State.                                    1903-4-  State.                                   1903-4. 

Massachusetts $5.42         Louisiana $1.06 

New  York 5.63         South  Carolina 84 

New  Jersey 4.29         Alabama 64 

Illinois i.i5         Georgia : <>!> 

North  Dakota 6.25         Virginia 1.11 

"In  the  face  of  these  figures  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  1904  the 
average  number  of  years'  schooling  of  each  inhabitant  was  twice 
as  great  in  the  Northern  as  in  the  Southern  States.  Yet  in  pro- 
portion to  their  material  resources  the  Southern  States  have  pro- 
vided most  generously  for  schools,  the  expense  for  each  inhab- 
itant having  more  than  doubled  since  1880. 

"The  disproportion  between  the  resources  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  different  sections  is  quite  as  striking.  Those  of 
the  North-Atlantic  States  enjoy  an  income  of  $11,000,000  a  year, 
those  of  the  South-Atlantic  States  only  $2,620,000.  The  North- 
Central  division  colleges  have  $11,469,000  a  year,  those  of  the 
Southern-Central  division  $2,333,000,  those  erf  the  Western  divi- 
sion, aside  from  California,  $1,416,000. 

"The  income  from   Mr.  Rockefeller's  past  and  present  gifts  to 
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the  General  Board,  some  #2,500,000  a  year,  does  not  look  large  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  as  .   .    .   native  sub- 
when  compared  with  the  #370,000, 000  that  the  country  spends  on  jects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation."     But  the  last  para- 
public  schools.     But  it  is  more  than  the  entire  income  from  all  graph   o{  Articie   n  ?  on   which    Mr.  Olney   lays  stress,  reads  as 
sources,  public  and  private,  of  all  the  colleges  in  ten  Far-Western  f0nows 
States  and   Territories,  more   than  that   of   the   colleges   in  nine 

Southern  Central  States,  and  more  than  that  of  eight  Southern-  ''It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations  contained  in 

Atlantic  States  other  than  Maryland.  thls  and  the  Preceding  article  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  laws. 

"Such   a  sum  used  wisely  year  after  year  to  help  education  ordinances,  and  regulations  in  regard  to  trade,  the  immigration  of 

where  its  present  support  is  weakest  may  do  almost  incalculable  laborers,  police,  and  public  security,  either  in  force  or  which  may 

good  in  a  republic  whose  very  self-preservation  depends  upon  the  hereafter  be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two  countries." 

intelligence  of  its  citizens."  After  quoting  this  paragraph  in  his  letter  Mr.  Olney  goes  on  to 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  following  table  of  other  nota-  say  : 

ble  gifts  to  education  in  America:  "  1  am  unable  to  see  how  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  para- 

Andrew  Carnegie-Libraries, universities, etc $150,000,000  SraPh  \^  qu°ted  can  be  misunderstood.     Itembodies  an  exprest 

George  Peabody- Total  educational  benefactions 7,000,000  declaration  that  the  stipulations  of  Article  I.  are  in  no  way  to  af- 

Stephen  Girard— Girard  College  (now  increased  to  #21,000,000      8,000,000  feet  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  with  regard  to 'police 

Leland  Stanford    Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  ....     20,000,000  and  pubjic  security  which  are  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford     Leland  Stanford  Junior  lj  niversity.. .      10,000,000  \    .  .        .            J.                                           ,      _                     ' 

William  Marsh  Rice-Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex 6,000,000  enacted  in  either  of    the  two  countries.       In  other  words,  the  con- 

P.  A.   15.  Widener—  Memorial  Training  School  for  Crippled  geries   of   important   powers,  known   as    the   police   power,  is   un- 

Children 9.000,000  touched  and  unimpaired  by  this  treatv 

I ).  B  Fayerweather-Various  colleges 4,000.000  ..  T  {  fo,lows  that   as  jt  has  never  ,jeen  doubted  and  win  not  now 

Marshall   bield- lield  Columbian  Museum 13,000,000  ........                                  t 

Cecil  Rhodes    Anglo-American  scholarships 10,000,000  be,  that  the  regulation  of  its  public  schools  is  an  exercise  of  the 

Johns  Hopkins— Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hospital.  .  .      7,000.000  police  power  belonging  to  each   State,  what  California  has  chosen 

Ezra  Cornell-Cornell  University,  in  land 6,000,000  to  $0  w;th  relerence  to  the  San  Francisco  schools  raises  no  ques- 

tion  under  the  treaty  with  Japan,  and  is  a   subject-matter  with 

which  the  National  Government  lias  no  right  to  concern  itself  " 

MR.  OLNEY'S  DEFENSE   OF  SAN    FRANCISCO.  Such  an  opinion  from  such  a  source,  thinks  the  New  York  CV?/«- 

INTEREST  in  the  San  Francisco  school  controversy  at  present  mercial,  "can  hardly  fail  to  go  a  long  way  in  bringing  a  lot  of 

centers  chiefly  in  an  opinion  exprest  by  ex-Secretary  of  State  emotional  Americans  back  to  calmness  and  conservatism  and  a 

Mr.  Richard  Olney,  in  a  letter  to  Representative  McCall,  of  Mas-  lot   of   irrational   ones   back  to   reason."     The  issue  which   Mr. 

sachusetts.     Mr.  Olney  argues  that,  since  the  treaty  of  1894  with  olney  ignores,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  is  "whether  in  the 

Japan  specifies  that  it  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  limitation  of  exercise  of  its  police  powers  a  State  may  lawfully  discriminate 

the  police  powers  of  the  States,  and  inasmuch  as  the  regulation  of  against  the  citizens  of  any  particular  power  who  have  been  guar- 

the  public  schools  falls  within   the  lines  of   police   supervision,  anteed  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  residence  and  travel  all  the  privi- 

neither  Japan  nor  the  Federal  authority  has  any  ground  of  action  leges  of  'the  most-favored  nation.- '      "  Had  San  Francisco  seen 

against  the  authorities  of  San   Francisco.     Mr.  Olney 's  opinion  fit  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  children  of  all  foreigners." 

carries  weight  net  only  because  he  was  at  one   time  Attorney-  it  adds, "  or  even  to  insist  that  the  children  of  no  foreigners  should 

General  of  the  United  States,  but  because  as  Secretary  of  State  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  public-school  system,  Mr.  Olney  "s 

he  took  a  leading  part  in  drafting  the  treaty  which  he  now  claims  argument  might  be  unassailable." 

to   interpret.     Article  I.  of  this   treaty,  upon  which  the  Japanese  Mr.  Olney's  interpretation  of  Japan's  treaty  rights  is  indorsed 

base  their  claim,  provides  that  citizens  of  each  country  shall  en-  by  the   Baltimore  Sun  and   the   Baltimore  News.     A  number  of 

joy  in  the  other  full  liberty  of  travel  and  residence,  and  full  pro-  papers   quote  his   argument   editorially,  but   practically   without 

tection  for  persons  and  property;  that  in  these  matters  they  "shall  comment. 


ANOTHER   CASE  OF  CHILD   LABOR. 

Isn't  Japan  overworking  the  Japanese  schoolboy  of  San  Francisco 
a  little?  —Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


BOO! 
—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  II 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  WAR-SCARE. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE  SOCIALIST   DEFEAT  IN    GERMANY. 

THE  final  results  of  the  German  elections  to  the  Reichstag  are 
somewhat  paradoxical.  It  was  the  union  of  the  Center  and 
the  Socialists  that  defeated  Dernburg's  bill  for  a  colonial  grant  of 
monev.     Yet  while  the  Socialists  have  suffered  a  decided  defeat 
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and,  as  Bebel  declares,  have  been  "disillusioned"  by  the  record 
of  the  polls,  the  Center  has  come  out  with  an  increase  of  five 
members.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  some  think,  which  has 
kept  the  Center  from  a  practical  disintegration,  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Social-Democrats,  and  the  new  National  Catholic  party  has 
lent  its  influence  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  Ultramontanes  intact. 
Vorivaerts  (Berlin),  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialists,  recognizes 
also  the  influence  of  the  middle  class,  the  bourgeoisie,  in  the  deci- 
sion. Newly  aroused,  this  powerful  and  numerous  section  of  the 
population,  largely  in  response  to  Chancellor  Buelow's  personal 
appeals  to  "non-voters."  has  earnestly  taken  part  in  the  elections. 
These  men  stand  largely  for  liberalism,  and.  as  the  Socialist 
organ  remarks:  "The  cause  of  the  Socialist  repulse  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  close  coalition  of  all  the  middle-class  elements,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Center,  against  the  Socialists,  and  the  partici- 
pation in  the  elections  of  large  numbers  who  ordinarily  steer  clear 
of  political  affairs." 

Altho  Buelow's  electional  war-cry.  "Down  with  the  Center, 
down  with  the  Socialists!"  has  only  been  half  realized,  yet  it  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  a  Liberal  majority  will  be  certain 
to  carry  out  the  world  policy  and  colonial  schemes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  the  official  Norddeutsche .  lllgetneine  /.filling  (Berlin) 
observes : 

"The  chief  importance  of  the  elections  is  to  be  found  in  the 
magnificent  showing  made  by  the  liberal  forces  in  every  direction, 
and  the  elections  have  the  character  of  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  liberal  mind  against  the  Social-Democrats  and  against  the 
entire  Socialist  propaganda.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that  the  national,  colonial,  and  world  campaign  of  the 
man  people  has  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  destructive 
and  revolutionary  work  of  a  party  which  has  gradually  lost  all 
positive  ideals." 


The  Conservative  Hamburger  Nachrichten  considers  that  Ger- 
many has  decided  once  for  all  in  favor  of  the  Kaiser's  ideas,  and 
particularly  his  plans  for  South  Africa.     To  quote : 

"Clearly  the  public  is  not  willing  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  a  party  which  would  allow  our  soldiers  in  Southwest  Africa 
to  perish  miserably  under  a  flood  of  derision,  but  who  glorify  the 
Russian  bomb-thrower  and  drag  the  German  Empire  to  the  brink 
of  revolution." 

This  view  is  echoed  by  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitwig  (Berlin),  also 
Conservative.  The  National Zeitung  (Berlin)  hopes  that  now  the 
Socialist  party  will  shake  itself  free  from  the  "crude  dogma, 
fanatical  intolerance,  and  intellectual  slavery  "  represented  by  such 
leaders  as  Bebel  and  Singer,  while  the  Munich  Neueste  Nach- 
richten remarks  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political 
value  of  Liberalism  in  Germany  has  been  greatly  strengthened." 

The  Germania  (Berlin),  naturally  enough,  as  the  Ultramontane 
organ  of  the  Clericals,  preserves  its  serenity  and  regards  less  the 
defeat  of  the  Socialists  than  the  triumph  of  their  allies,  the  Cen- 
ter. In  fact,  the  Center,  we  are  reminded,  needs  no  Socialistic 
coalition  to  carry  out  the  policy  it  inaugurated  in  the  last  Reichs- 
tag, and  feels  confident  of  its  predominating  strength  as  against 
the  Liberals.     Thus : 

"  No  essential  change  has  been  created  by  the  elections,  in  spite 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists.  So  long  as  the  Center  returns  to 
the  Reichstag  with  no  loss  of  strength,  but  with  an  increase,  there 
can  be  no  real  change  in  political  conditions.     Our  good  friends 


Extract  prom  Buelow's  Speech— "The  idea  of  a  personal  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  is  absurd."  VII;  ( Berlin i. 

whose  word  has  been  'rather  red  than  black  '  should  now  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Center  is  still  unconquerable,  and  they  must  admit 
that  we  will  prove  the  strongest  party  in  the  coming  Reichstag. 
Now,  as  before,  our  party  can  put  in  a  weighty  and  important 
word  at  whatever  parliamentary  discussion.  The  dream  of  a  lib- 
eral idea,  of  a  dominating  position  for  liberalism  in  the  next 
Reichstag,  is  now  hopeless,  and  the  idea  of 'Conservative-Liberal 
majorities'  will  at  best  only  remain  an  idea." — Translations  made 
for  The  Ln  erary  Digest. 
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GEORG    VON    VOLI.MAK, 

Leader  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  Southern  Germany. 


PRINCE    VON    BUELOW, 

Imperial  Chancellor. 

At   his  right,  in  the  foreground,  is  the  Imperial  Forester. 


TWO  GERMAN    POLITICAL  LEADERS  LEAVING  THEIR  VOTING-BOOTHS. 


NO   SUCH    THING    AS    RACE   SUICIDE. 

TWO  long  letters  recently  appeared  in  the  London  Times  in 
which  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  well-known  economist  and 
professor  in  London  University,  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the 
decreasing  birth-rate,  and  stated  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the 
Irish,  the  Jews,  and  even  the  Chinese  might  eventually  result  in 
their  occupation  of  the  present  Anglo-Saxon  country.  These  let- 
ters attracted  much  attention  and  prompted  much  discussion. 
According  to  James  W.  Barclay,  who  writes  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  (London),  there  is.  however,  no  such  thing  as 
race  suicide.  Under  improved  conditions  of  life  families  always 
and  everywhere  have  become  smaller.  In  the  poorer  classes  they 
become  larger,  and  the  general  population  surfers  no  diminution. 
As  he  says  : 

"The  important  question  at  issue,  which  Mr.  Webb  ignores,  is 
not  the  birth-rate,  but  the  rate  at  which  the  population  is  increas- 
ing, and  that  depends  as  much  on  the  deaths  as  on  the  births.  If 
Mr.  Webb  and  the  Fabian  Society  had  examined  the  statistics  of 
deaths,  as  well  as  of  births,  in  the  Registrar-General's  reports, 
they  would  have  found,  that  while  the  birth-rate  in  tifteen  Euro- 
pean nations  culminated  about  1876  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  subsequently  continuously  declined,  the  death-rate  began 
to  fall  off  about  the  same  time  and  has  continued  to  do  so  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  birth-rate,  with  this  result,  that  the  net  increase 
of  population  per  1.000  is  now  about  as  great  as  it  formerly  was. 
The  prevalence  of  war  and  cholera  among  Continental  nations  in- 
terferes with  close  comparisons  between  their  birth-  and  death- 
rates,  but  the  English  statistics  .  .  .  clearly  demonstrate  the 
fact,  that  the  ratio  of  growth  of  our  population  is  now  little 
less  than  it  was  when  the  birth  rate  was  at  its  maximum  ;  and,  if 
the  death-rate  of  children  under  twelve  months  old  had  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  of  those  above  that  age,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease would  have  been  even  greater." 

The  so-called  "race  suicide"  is  a  mythical  phenomenon.  The 
law  of  nature  is  that  races  should  increase  from  below,  not  from 
above.  One  of  the  best  and  most  obvious  means  to  prevent  the 
dwindling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  take  more  measures  to 
prevent  infant  mortality.     To  quote  Mr.  Barclay  : 

"  Let  us  leave  nature  and  the  natural  instincts  of  the  English 
people  to  regulate  the  birth-rate,  and  let  us  take  better  care  of  the 
babies  vouchsafed  to  us.  The  mortality  among  infants  is  the 
great  blot  in  our  vital  statistics,  and  Mr.  Webb  deserves  our  best 
thanks  for  inviting  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  doing  much 


more  than  heretofore  to  help  them  to  live  and  to  grow  up,  strong 
and  healthy  members  of  society. 

"The  far-reaching  effects  of  nature's  law  of  fertility  bear  closely 
on  aspirations  and  opinions  now  prevalent.  From  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  follows  that  population  is  renewed 
from  below  and  not  from  above.  Families  of  the  higher  classes 
disappear  by  infertility  or  degeneration,  and  are  replaced  from  the 
lower  classes,  who  then  inherit  the  advantages  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Nature  thus,  without  injustice  or  partiality,  gives  in  turn  to 
individuals  of  every  class  a  fair  opportunity  of  securing  her  favors. 
Natural  law  is  the  true  Socialist,  the  great  leveler  of  all  classes, 
and  distributes  systematically  what  are  considered  the  advantages 
of  this  world. 

"Mr.  Webb,  contrary,  it  would  seem,  to  his  Socialistic  princi- 
ples, regrets  the  superior  fertility  of  the  poorer  classes,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  gives  them  an  upward  lift  in  the  social  scale,  be- 
cause he  anticipates  national  deterioration  must  be  the  result. 
But  let  him  be  comforted:  nature's  laws  do  not  vary,  and  the 
society  of  the  present  day  is  the  outcome  of  the  law  of  fertility  he 
deprecates." 


A  Cure  for  the  Opium  Habit.— Recent  projected  legis- 
lation in  Peking  for  the  restriction  of  the  trade  in  and  use  of  opium 
provoked  the  remark  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  papers  that  no  law 
could  cure  an  opium  "  fiend."  What  no  law  can  do  is  now  being 
done,  however,  by  the  leaf  of  a  forest  vine.  According  to  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Horley.  presiding  elder  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  District,  the  Chinese  young  men  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
who  have  begun  an  antiopium  movement,  recently  discovered  a 
forest-creeper  the  leaves  of  which  produce  a  decoction  "  which 
cures  smokers  oi  the  opium  habit."  Mr.  Horley,  writing  in  The 
Malaysia  Message  ^Singapore),  speaks  thus  of  his  experience  with 
this  saving  elixir  which  the  missionaries  are  distributing  to  the 
public : 

"  The  demand  was  more  than  the  supply  and  we  had  to  engage 
two  coolies  to  help  prepare  the  medicine.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  touching  spectacle  of  these  men  eagerly  asking  for  help;  of 
children  coming  asking  for  the  cure  for  their  fathers  :  oi  wives  for 
their  husbands.  Malays  and  Bengalees  also  came:  Chinese 
miners,  merchants,  scholars,  and  shopkeepers  came  in  their  thou- 
sands, some  bringing  empty  whisky-  and  brandy-bottles,  others 
square-face  '  gin-bottles,  for  we  told  them  that  we  could  supply 
the  medicine  free  if  they  would  bring  their  own  bottles.  Never 
have  I  witnessed  such  a  crowd  of  applicants  !     We  snpplied  nearly 
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five  hundred  people  a  day,  which  would  mean  one  thousand  bot- 
tles of  the  medicine." 

Mr.  Horley  observed  the  eagerness  with  which  people  desired 
to  be  released  from  the  fatal  habit.  He  himself  bears  witness  to 
its  efficacious  results  in  reclaiming  individuals,  and  he  records  as 
follows  the  effectwhich  the  cures  thus  brought  about  produced  on 
the  local  opium  trade  : 

"  I  made  inquiries  at  the  opium-shops  and  I  found  that  eight  re- 
tail shops  were  taking  nearly  $1,000  a  week  less,  and  that  one 
wholesale  shop  was  taking  $1,390  a  clay  less.  From  good  sources 
I  have  learned  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  govern- 
ment sales  of  opium,  from  October  16  to  November  15  last,  of 
thirty  chests.  This  would  mean  about  $44,000  decrease  in  money 
— certainly  a  striking  proof  that  the  medicine  has  done  good." 


BRITISH   VIEWS  OF   JAMAICA'S   GINGERY 
GOVERNOR. 

THE  early  London  press  comments  on  the  now  famous  epis- 
tolary effort  of  Governor  Swettenham  were  duly  cabled  to 
this  country  and  published  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  At  that  time  the  letter  had  not  been  authenticated  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  the  press  comments  were  naturally 


ONLY  A    LETTER. 

John  Bull-"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  prompt  kindness 
of  your  Navy  and  your  people  in  this  terrible  disaster  at  Jamaica! 
I  know  you  have  your  own  ideas  about  spelling,  but  you  and  I  are 
not  going  to  allow  a  single  letter  to  make  any  difference  to  our 
friendship  "  —Westminster  Gazette  1  London). 

guarded.  Now  that  it  has  been  certified  as  the  Governor's  pro- 
duction, his  admirers  take  refuge  in  blaming  the  ministry  for  their 
spirit  of  "feeble  pacifism"  which  had  withdrawn  the  war-ships  from 
the  West  Indian  station  and  thus  rendered  intervention  by  a  for- 
eign Power  absolutely  necessary  in  the  cause  of  mercy.  The 
London  Daily  Mail  thinks  that  the  earthquake  would  not  have 
upset  the  Governor's  nerves  if  some  British  ships  had  been  on 
hand.  "He  found  himself  in  a  critical  juncture,"  it  says,  "with- 
out support  from  his  own  country,"  and  it  gave  him  nervous  pros- 
tration. The  London  Evening  Standard  and  St.  J  antes' s  tiazelie, 
similarly,  thinks  that  the  humiliation  of  having  to  accept  Ameri- 
can aid  jarred  the  Governor's  courtesy  out  of  equilibrium.  "  We 
must  not  leave  out  of  account,"  it  warns  us,  "the  distaste  which  a 
stiffly  independent  man  might  feel  when  compelled  to  accept  from 
another  nation  the  assistance  he  might  have  thought  should  have 
been  forthcoming  from  his  own  country."  A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  however,  answers  these  critics  of  the  ministry 
by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  British  war-ship  at  Ber- 
muda and  another  at  Trinidad.  Why  they  did  not  reach  Kings- 
ton  as  soon  as  the  American  ships  did,  or  for  days  afterward, 


however,  the  correspondent  does  not  say.  The  JVestminsler  Ga- 
zette comes  back  at  the  critics  of  the  ministry  by  recalling  that  the 
depletion  of  the  naval  forces  in  these  waters  "  took  place  nearly  a 
year  before  it  came  into  office,"  and  besides,  it  adds,  "  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  we  can  so  arrange  our  ships  that  whenever  an  earth- 
quake occurs  one  is  at  hand  to  render  help." 

In  practically  all  these  comments,  however,  it  is  admitted  that 
Governor  Swettenham  made  a  bad  blunder,  and  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  America's  aid  is  given.  The  London  Standard  says 
that  in  view  of  the  Governor's  indiscretion,  "Englishmen  will 
cordially  appreciate  Mr.  Roosevelt's  kindly  message  in  reply  to 
the  thanks  offered  by  this  country  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
United  States  squadron  to  the  people  of  Kingston.  Thus  the 
diplomatic  incident  in  regard  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  has,  if 
we  may  say  so,  disappeared  before  it  came  into  existence.''  The 
London  Times  remarks  that  the  correspondence  between  Admiral 
Davis  and  the  Governor,  with  "  the  extraordinary  wording  "  of  the 
latter's  so-called  jocose  letter,  "  will  be  read  in  this  country,  we 
feel  sure,  with  deep  regret,"  and  it  sums  up  the  feeling  of  Eng- 
land over  the  matter  as  follows  : 

"This  lamentable  close  to  a  mission  conceived  in  so  admirable 
a  spirit  of  international  good  will  will  certainly  not  lessen  the 
gratitude  of  the  unfortunate  colony  and  of  Englishmen  all  over  the 
world  either  to  Admiral  Davis  and  his  blue-jackets  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  sent  them  on  their  errand  of 
mercy." 

HOW   STOLYPINE   IS   ENGINEERING   THE 
ELECTIONS. 

ALADIN,  the  peasant  member  of  the  last  Uouma  whose  bid 
for  fame  was  so  successful  that  the  Government  barred  him 
from  candidacy  in  the  present  elections,  is  now  in  England,  and 
at  that  safe  distance  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  bureaucracy  he  is 
telling  how  Stolypine  is  gerrymandering  the  vote.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Aladin  spent  eight  years  in  England,  after  having  been  dis- 
missed from  a  Russian  university  for  political  agitation,  and  there 
he  imbibed  many  of  the  ideas  that  made  some  of  his  Douma 
speeches  so  violent  that  his  own  colleagues  clutched  apprehen- 
sively at  his  coat-tails.  In  the  very  issue  of  the  London  Times  in 
which  a  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  announces  the  exclusion  of 
Aladin's  name  from  the  voters'  list  of  his  own  district,  he  sketches 
the  lines  of  the  political  battle.  What  he  calls  the  "opposing 
forces  "  consist,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Russian  Government,  whose 
adherents,  he  says,  include  : 

"  {a)  The  highest  nobility. 

"  (b)  The  majority  of  government  officials  of  all  grades. 

"These  are  the  two  leading  elements,  the  source  of  all  initiative. 
They  are  actively  supported  by  : 

"  (c)  The  smaller  nobility,  with  the  upper  middle  classes. 

"  (d)  The  entire  body  of  the  clergy,  with  a  few  exceptions  in 
country  parishes. 

"(e)  All  A' 11  talcs,  a  class  best  described  as  money-lenders,  close- 
fisted  gentry  (kulak  =  fist).  These  form  no  small  proportion  of  the 
rural  population,  as  in  India. 

"(/)  The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  large  town  populations, 
always  spoiling  for  the  fight,  which  is  not  likely  to  aggravate,  and 
may  make  more  endurable  the  circumstances  of  their  miserable 
lives. 

"  (g)  The  backbone  and  ultimate  support  of  the  entire  body — 
the  army." 

While  it  is  difficult  to  classify  the  forces  which  constitute  the 
Russian  Party  of  Progress,  observes  Mr.  Aladin,  as  all  ranks  of 
Russian  life  contribute  members  to  it,  the  main  elements  of  this 
party  may  be  safely  described  as  follows  : 

"(a)  University  men,  the  learned  classes.  These — professors, 
lawyers,  journalists,  engineers,  etc.— are  the  leaders  of  the  'Cadet' 
party,  whose  rank  and  file  is  composed  of  the  rising  middle  class 
of  the  town  population. 

"(b)  The  Hotspurs  of  the  revolution,  who,  until  lately,  were  the 
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leaders  of  the  working  classes- mostly  high-school  pupils  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  of  impulsive  character,  always  inciting  their 
followers  to  action,  which  has  frequently  proved  of  questionable 
advantage  to  them,  e.g. ,  ill-tinred  strikes. 

"  These  two  groups,  which  in  the  past  have  been  not  seldom  at 
variance,  are  now  being  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into 
concerted  action. 

"(c)  The  working  classes,  which,  with  the  above  two  groups, 
form  the  town  elements  of  the  party. 

"(a)  Discontented,  poverty-stricken  masses  of  the  peasantry, 
mostly  those  who,  from  want  of  means  to  work  their  allotment  of 
common  land,  have  mortgaged  them  to  Kulaks,  as  afore- 
mentioned." 

The  Government,  however,  is  making  a  furtive  but  fierce  war 
upon  these  antagonists  of  tyranny,  reaction,  and  oppression.  Its 
aim,  we  are  told,  is  to  eliminate  from  the  actual  field  of  contest  as 
many  of  its  opponents  as  possible.  The  methods  resorted  to  are 
varied  and  ingenious.  For  instance,  in  the  first  Douma  the  peas- 
ants elected  as  their  representatives  in  many  cases  men  who,  tho 
nominally  members  of  their  respective  village  communities,  were 
in  reality  university  men.  Every  peasant  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  then  had  a  vote.  Now  the  householders  of  each  community 
are  alone  allowed  a  vote,  and  their  candidate  must  be  one  of 
themselves.  Another  trick  has  been  the  disfranchisement  of 
small  freeholders,  on  various  pretexts  "  too  deep  to  be  fathomed." 
Thus  in  ten  districts  enumerated  by  this  writer  60,000  men  have 
been  excluded.  The  working  class- 
es were  given  the  suffrage  by  im- 
perial ukase  before  the  election  to 
the  first  Douma.  Several  Russian 
workingmen  very  often  share  a 
single  room.  A  recent  order  de- 
nies the  vote  to  a  laborer  who  does 
not  occupy  a  separate  room  con- 
taining a  stove.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample, this  ordinance  excludes 
30,000  voters  in  Odessa.  Another 
new  rule  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Ways  of  Communication  runs,  "  no 
railway  employees  must  be  allowed 
to  neglect  their  duties  on  election 
days,"  which  practically  disfran- 
chises, says  Mr.  Aladin,  100,000 
men.     Another  restriction  is  aimed 

at  the  trade-unions  of  engineers,  printers,  and  shop  assistants. 
These  are  all  disaffected  toward  the  Government,  we  are  told,  and 
always  plotting  strikes.  Mr.  Aladin  thus  describes  the  Govern- 
ment's action  in  this  case  : 

"  A  fine  of  1 ,000  rubles  is  imposed  on  employers  who  pay  strikers 
wages  for  days  of  strike.  Union  leaders  have  been  arrested 
wholesale,  and  governors  of  provinces  have  been  given  discretion- 
ary powers  to  expel  any  undesirable  persons  from  their  province, 
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with  the  additional  hint  that  all  unemployed  are  to  be  considered 
undesirables.  Result — the  governor  issues  orders  to  employers, 
through  his  police  subordinates,  to  dismiss  disaffected  employees, 
who  accordingly  become  unemployed,  and  as  such  are  expelled 
from  the  province  to  wander  into  another,  where,  whatever  else 
they  may  do,  they  at  any  rate  can  have  no  qualification  to  vote." 

Salaries  of  English  Professional  Women.— How 
those  who  enter  such  employments  as  are  open  to  educated  women 

are  remunerated  in  England  is  seen 
from  "  The  Fingerpost."  a  work 
recently  published  in  London  by 
the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women.  American  wom- 
en may  be  interested  to  know  how 
their  British  sisters  fare.  Among 
the  amounts  to  be  earned  by  be- 
ginners, after  varied  periods  of 
training,  we  note  the  following : 
Health  visitors,  employed  by  city 
boards  of  health,  $6  a  week  ;  sani- 
tary inspectors,  from  S400  to  S500 
a  year:  government  inspectors, 
$1,000  a  year;  hospital  almoners, 
or  secretaries. $500 a  year:  Church 
Army  workers,  $3.50  a  week: 
school-teachers,  S440  to  S750  a 
year;  teachers  of  gymnastics.  $250  a  year;  teachers  of  cooking, 
laundry  work,  housekeeping,  etc..  under  the  Board  of  Education. 
$400  a  year  ;  teachers  of  the  deaf,  ?20o  to  $375  a  year:  chemists' 
assistants,  resident,  $250  to  $300,  non-residents.  S6co  ;  dressmakers' 
fitters,  $10  to  $15  a  week:  floral  decorators.  $130  to  5150  a  year: 
secretaries  and  clerks,  S150  to  $500  a  year:  librarians,  $3.50  a 
week;  gardeners,  $300  to  S330  a  year;  cooks, $100  to  Si 50  a  year. 
Commenting  on  these  figures  the  London  Spectator  remarks  : 

"  A  university  degree  and  an  expensive  education  are  not  the 
most  valuable  possessions  for  a  woman,  any  more  than  for  a  man. 
who  wishes  to  make  anything  like  a  large  income.  'The  Finger- 
post' does  not  include  among  the  careers  about  which  information 
is  given  to  the  beginner  the  career  of  the  successful  novelist  or 
painter — perhaps  wisely  :  hardly  any  information  given  on  the 
subject  would  be  valuable  to  the  inexperienced.  But  it  does  point 
out  several  ways  in  which  women  have  made,  and  can  make,  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  and  it  will  be  found,  in  almost  everv 
case,  that  the  prizes  go  to  the  women  who  have,  not  brilliant  uni- 
versity records,  but  patience,  perseverance,  and  good  heads  for 
general  business." 


HOME-MADE. 


Interview  with  Ci.emexceav. —  "Are  you,  sir.  really  in  favor  of  the  re- 
vanche'" "Certainly  I  am,  but  not  in  thl  war.  I  am  now  engaged  in 
curing  the  Curia  with  my  stick;  I  am  proddin  -  battle. 
as  the  Curia  continues  its  present  aetivi;  If  into  the  arms  of  the 
Center  in  Germany,  and  spurs  on  the  party  to  unheard-of  effort,  all  is  well. 
The  Center  swings  Germany  and  will  brin>;  the  country  under  its  yoke — then 
we  shall  have  enough  of  the  revanche." — Hunu  1                BkuOir. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    WIRE. 

A  COMPLETE  description  of  Professor  Korn's  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  of  photographs  by  wire,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  these  columns,  is  contributed  by  Max  de  Nansouty 
to  La  Nature  (Paris).  The  writer  heads  his  article  "  Telephotog- 
raphy "—an  unfortunate  word,  since  it  is  already  in  use  to  denote 
long-distance  photography  through  telescopic  lenses.     He  is  very 
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enthusiastic  about  Korn's  invention  and  bel/eves  that  it  heralds 
the  near  approach  of  long-distance  vision — "  seeing  by  telegraph  " 
— in  wnich  perhaps  other  experts  will  hesitate  to  follow  him. 
After  a  detailed  description  of  previous  attempts  along  this  line, 
which  have  met  with  greater  or  less  success.  .Mr.  Nansouty  goes 
on  to  describe  Professor  Korn's  device  as  follows  : 

"At  the  transmitting  station  is  a  glass  cylinder  turning  on  its 
axis  and  rising  vertically,  so  that  its  surface  lias  a  screw  motion. 
This  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  dark  chamber  with  the  same 
axis,  having  a  small  opening  through  which  a  Nernst  electric  lamp 
casts  a  ray  of  light.  The  photographic  film  to  be  reproduced  is 
rolled  on  the  glass  cylinder. 

"  Inside  this  cylinder  is  a  reflection  prism  that  sends  the  raj  s  oi 
the  lamp  vertically  toward  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  after  they  have 
traversed  the  different  points  of  the  photographic  film.  Each  of 
these  rays  has  undergone  a  diminution  of  intensity  depending  on 
the  opacity  of  the  photograph  at  the  point  through  which  it 
passed. 

"These  refracted  rays  fall  on  a  plate  of  selenium  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  and  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  an  electric 
battery. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  selenium  has  the  property  of  conduct- 
ing the  electric  current  when  struck  by  a  light-ray  or  a  luminous 
vibration;  it  behaves  toward  lightwaves  as  a  'coherer'  does 
toward  electric  waves  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Its  conductivity 
depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  waves  that  fall  upon  it.  Thus  the 
selenium  plate  sends  out  over  the  line  that  connects  the  two  Korn 
stations  a  series  of  electric  currents. 


"At  the  receiving  station  the  pulsations  encounter  a  gal- 
vanometer, which  is  influenced  more  or  less  according  to  their 
intensity. 

"This  instrument,  called  a  'cord  galvanometer,'  consists  of 
two  copper  wires  on  which  is  fastened  a  very  thin  leaf  of  alumi- 
num ;  it  is  fixt  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  When  a 
current  passes,  the  wires  are  deviated,  and  the  little  aluminum  leaf 
changes  position  ;  it  plays  the  part  of  a  sort  of  valve,  letting  pass 
more  or  less  of  the  light  of  a  Nernst  lamp  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  sendig-nstation.   .   .   .  What  happens  then  ? 

"  The  light-ray.  or  rather  the  part  of  it  that  has  been  allowed  to 
pass,  meets  a  second  glass  cylinder  covered  with  a  black  cylinder 
pierced  with  a  hoie  and  having  a  spiral  motion  precisely  synchro- 
nous with  that  of  the  transmitting  cylinder.  This  glass  cylinder 
carries,  rolled  upon  it,  a  sensitive  film.  Evidently  each  point  of 
this  film  will  receive  exactly  the  quantity  of  light  necessary  to  re- 
produce the  corresponding  point  of  the  photographic  film  at  the 
transmit  ting-station. 

finally,  the  series  of  lines,  which  are  slightly  undulating,  be- 
cause of  the  spiral  motion  of  the  apparatus  and  the  devices  of  reg- 
ulating their  synchronism,  forms  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
image. 

"The  apparatus  that  assures  tins  synchronism  is  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  consists  of  two  conical  wheels  nested  together." 

Professor  Korn  has  surmounted,  with  much  ingenuity,  another 
difficulty  thai  has  hitherto  interfered  with  work  of  this  kind — 
what  has  been  called  the 'inertia'  or  'fatigue 'of  the  selenium. 
We  read  : 

"This  curious  metal,  when  it  is  caused  to  do  work,  shows,  at 
the  end  of  a  short  time,  a  sort  of  unwillingess  to  become  a  con- 
ductor under  the  influence  of  the  light-ray,  and  thus  to  let  the  cur- 
rent pass  in  the  circuit  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  This  property 
it  has  in  common  with  many  of  the  coherers  used  in  wireless 
telegraphy. 

"It  became  necessary  to  'decohere'  these  mechanically,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  use  of  'spontaneously  decohering  '  coherers. 
Professor  Korn  triumphs  over  the  'inertia  '  of  the  selenium  by 
means  of  his 'compensator,' which  was  quite  recently  described 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"This  compensator  consists  of  a  second  plate  of  selenium  in  the 
same  circuit,  and  of  two  accumulators  corresponding  to  the  two 
plates.  The  inertia  of 
the  selenium  is  compen- 
sated at  the  receiving-sta- 
tion by  a  galvanometer 
which  controls  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  second  plate 
proportionally  to  that  of 
the  first.  By  this  means 
Professor  Korn  has  done 
away  with  the  fhiffiness 
and  indecision  so  evident 
on  the  lust  photographic 
prints  at  the  receiving- 
station. 

"  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  telephotography. 
We  may  assert,  with  its 
learned  promoters,  that, 
apart  from  all  researches 
on  'seeing  at  a  distance,' 
it  will  doubtless  furnish 
the  nuans  of  realizing 
this  with  brief  delay. 

"  We  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  tele- 
phone—probably  the 
wireless  telephone — will 
be  joined  to  the 'teleopt,' 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  de- 
vice for  long-disatnce  vision,  so  that  two  interlocutors,  hundreds 
of  miles  apart,  may  see  each  other  as  they  are  talking.  Thus 
there  will  be  a  sort  of  transportation  of  the 'personality,'  which 
would  have  seemed,  a  few  years  since,  entirely  within  the  domain 
of  the  imagination." — Translation  matte  lor  The  Literary 
I  >IGES  1  . 


PHOTOTELEGRAPH  TKANSMITTING- 
APPARATUS. 

a,  Motor;  b,   cylinder;  /,    prism  for  reflec- 
tion; ti,  Nernst  lamp;  g,  battery. 
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SOME  THINGS  SURGEONS   CAN    NOT   DO. 

THAT  the  daily  press  is  inspiring  the  public  with  the  idea  that 
surgeons  are  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  impossible 
feats  with  the  human  body  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Hospital  (London,  January  19).     He  says  : 

"The  amazing  rubbish  which  the  editors  of  substantial  news- 
papers allow  their  subordinates  to  write  and  publish  upon  medical 
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topics  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Compulsory  education  has  taught 
an  enormous  number  of  people  in  this  country  to  read  and  write, 
but  it  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  teach  them  to  think,  or  even 
to  exercise  such  critical  faculties  as  they  may  naturally  possess. 
A  loose  statement,  or  the  hyperbole  of  an  eminent  man,  is  pub- 
lished with  as  little  comment,  and  often  with  greater  display,  than 
the  most  accurate  and  closely  reasoned  utterances." 

Citation  is  made  of  a  London  daily  which  recently  quoted  an 
alleged  saying  of  Professor  Posner,  of  Berlin,  to  the  effect  that  in 
future  surgeons  will  find  no  difficulty  in  attaching  a  decapitated 
head  to  the  trunk,  provided  the  operation  be  carried  out  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity.  The  same  journal  predicted  that  in  time  surgeons 
will  be  able  to  attach  an  artificial  arm  or  leg  to  the  body  in  place 
of  an  amputated  limb,  so  that  the  outlook  of  surgical  possibilities 
"is  enough  to  make  one  dizzy."  Such  statements  The  Hospital 
stigmatizes  as  harmful  to  the  ignorant  and  ridiculous  to  those  who 
know.      It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  They  are  harmful  because  they  are  untrue.  .  .  .  They  are 
ridiculous  because  it  is  apparent  to  every  one,  who  knows  even 
the  elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  no  surgical  pro- 
cedure could  ever  allow  of  the  immediate  union  of  all  the  complex 
tissues  severed  in  a  beheadal  or  amputation,  and  it  is  only  by  in- 
stant repair  that  life  could  be  preserved  in  such  cases. 

"Surgery  is  strictly  limited  in  its  methods  and  in  its  results  by 
the  fundamental  facts  of  life.  To  the  novice  the  recent  advances 
in  surgery  appear  stupendous,  but  to  those  who  know  the  history 
of  the  art  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  modern  operations  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  were  done  by  our  predecessors— the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  what  they  did  occasionally,  and  by  accident,  we 
do  regularly  and  by  design.  In  the  higher  animals  no  organ  or 
complex  tissue  can  be  wholly  removed  from  the  body,  even  for  a 
moment,  and  yet  live.  The  very  exceptions  are  only  apparent  ex- 
ceptions and  prove  the  rule.  When  a  piece  of  bone  is  grafted  into 
a  fracture,  when  a  nerve  or  tendon  is  spliced  into  a  nerve  or  ten- 
don, and  when  a  skin-grafting  is  performed  with  seemingly  good 
results,  it  is  not  the  extraneous  bone,  nerve,  tendon,  or  skin  which 
becomes  incorporated.  These  structures  serve  simply  as  a  scaf- 
folding along  which  the  new  tissues  grow.  They  give  the  line  of 
direction  and  they  may  even  afford  the  necessary  stimulus,  but 
when  they  have  served  their  purpose  they  are  carried  away  piece- 


meal, and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.     Surgery,  therefore,  is  not 
joinery,  just  as  it  is  not  butchery. 

"  Many  a  good  surgeon  would  make  a  sorry  carpenter  or  a  bad 
butcher— for  surgery  demands  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are  manifested,  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. The  work  of  John  Hunter  and  his  pupils  long  ago  showed 
how  far  removed  is  the  science  from  the  art  of  surgery.  The  art 
of  surgery  was  carried  to  an  acme  by  Cheselden,  and  many  a  one 
besides,  but  they  had  no  science.  It  was  left  for  Hunter  to  show 
that  scientific  surgery  depended  directly  upon  pathology,  and  for 
the  Hunterian  school,  pathology  was  morbid  anatomy  and  experi- 
mental physiology.  The  surgeon  who  best  knows  the  course 
taken  by  disease  obtains  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  his  prac- 
tise. He  alone  can  forecast  and,  by  forecasting  correctly,  can 
anticipate  complications.  A  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy  was. 
therefore,  of  immense  advantage  to  surgeons.  At  a  later  time 
bacteriology  developed  as  a  branch  of  pathology  :  and  the  hand  01 
the  surgeon  was  still  further  strengthened,  for  he  was  then  able  to 
become  prophylactic,  and,  by  recognizing  the  cause  of  his  failures, 
to  avoid  them.  By  these  means,  surgery  has  attained  its  present 
position,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  can  still  advance 
along  many  paths,  but  until  the  secret  of  life  is  disclosed  as  a  re- 
sult of  work  proceeding  from  the  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories of  the  world,  the  limitations  of  surgery  are  definite  and 
final." 


THE  GERMAN    MILITARY    AUTOMOBILE 
SERVICE. 

FOR  the  past  three  years  the  German  Army  has  had  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  an  organization  called  ihe  "  Volunteer 
Automobile  Corps,"  recruited  from  the  motorists  of  the  Empire. 
This  is  described  and  highly  commended  in  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  as  quoted  in  L' Automobile  (Paris,  January  5)  by  Charles 
Malo.     Says  this  writer : 

"  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  clearly  between  automobiles 
that  may  be  utilized  in  staff  service  and  those  that  are  to  be  used 
for  transporting  men,  munitions,  and  war-material  of  all  sorts. 
For  the  former  purpose — carriages  for  headquarters  use,  for  relay 
service,  for  paymasters,  postal  carriers  and  telegraphs — the  prob- 
lem is  not  difficult  to  solve:  light  automobiles  and  even  motor- 
cycles, in  some  cases,  will  suffice  for  all  purposes.  .  .  .  From  this 
point  of  view  the  organization  established  by  our  neighbors  is  a 
model  one.     It  dates  from  1904,  at  which  time  was  created,  with 
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the  active  cooperation  of  the  German  Automobile  Club,  the  "Vol- 
unteer Automobile  Corps,'  which  made  its  first  appearance  at  the 
imperial  maneuvers.  It  took  part,  with  complete  success,  at 
those  held  at  Taunus  in  1905,  where  there  were  thirty-four  cars 
(six  for  each  army  corps,  four  for  the  Minister  01  War.  and  eighteen 
for  the  direction  of  the  maneuvers,  owing  to  which  the  transmis- 
sion of  orders  and  the  connection  between  army  corps  and  cavalry 
divisions  was  made  with  the  greatest  speed.     We  should,  at  the 
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same  time,  note  the  special  degree  of  intelligence  with  which  this 
means  of  communication,  whose  abuse  is  so  easy  and  so  objec- 
tionable, was  utilized.  The  authorities  in  command  availed 
themselves  of  it  as  freely  as  possible,  except— in  commanding. 
The  generals-in-chief  did  not,  as  elsewhere,  use  the  line  of  battle 
as  a  convenient  route  along  which  their  automobiles  might  make 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  when  the  Emperor  himself  arrived,  like 
an  arrow,  from  Coblenz  or  Hamburg,  he  knew  enough  to  stop  at 
a  given  point  and  change  his  seat  for  the  saddle. 

"The  Volunteer  Automobile  Corps  is  not  a  new  military  unit, 
which  could  not  have  been  created  without  legislative  consent, 
but  a  private  institution  analogous  to  the  Red 
Cross,  selected  from  the  Automobile  Club, 
.  .  .  which  signifies  to  the  military  authority 
those  of  its  members  fitted  for  this  service. 
It  is  naturally  required  of  them  that  they  be 
fit  for  military  service.  .  .  .  They  must  pos- 
sess cars  of  approved  construction,  with  ex- 
plosion motors  of  not  less  than  16  horse-power, 
•  provided  with  a  mechanic  of  German  nation- 
ality, possessing  a  driver's  license.  The 
car  having  been  accepted  after  previous  ex- 
amination and  generally  after  a  technical  test, 
the  owner  agrees  to  serve — in  war-time, 
without  restriction;  in  peace,  during  four 
consecutive  years,  during  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  for  three  periods  of  not  more  than 
ten  days  each.  .  .  .  The  volunteer  automo- 
bilist  is  not  precisely  bound  to  military  dis- 
cipline, but  he  is  obliged  to  execute  punctu- 
ally all  the  orders  of  the  authorities  to  which 
he  is  subordinate  during  his  service  ;  any  act 
of  disobedience  involves  his  immediate  dis- 
missal and  his  exclusion  from  the  corps.  He 
wears  a  special  'dust-gray'  uniform,  on  which 
are  placed  eventually  the  insignia  of  rank." 


'. 
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The  French  author  closes  with  a  wish  that 
this  kind  of  organization  may  be  adopted 
also  in  the  French  service.  It  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  army,  he  says,  a  complete 
automobile  service  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  With 
this  arrangement  the  War  Department  has  itself  to  provide  only 
for  the  construction  and  purchase  of  cars  specially  adapted  to  par- 
ticular forms  of  military  service. —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


MR.    CH  \K  II  s  I).  W  VLCOTT, 

For  twelve  years  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  now  appointed 
to  the  highest  scientific  office  at  the  disposal 
of  t lie  I'nited  States  Government. 


"  Under  Mr.  Walcott's  direction  the  Geological  Survey  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  scope  of  its  investigations  and  in  the  funds 
available  for  research.  Its  activities  have  reached  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  covering  all  questions  the  successful 
answers  to  which  underlie  the  development  and  largest  use  of  the 
nation's  resources  in  mineral  wealth. 

"Mr.  Walcott's  success  as  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is, 
however,  only  one  of  his  qualifications.  To  him  is  due  much  of 
the  success  of  the  reclamation  service,  and  under  his  direction  this 
service  has  grown  and  increased  until  it  now  employs  more  than 
five  hundred  civil  engineers  and  assistants  in  constructing  works 
in  all  parts  of  the  arid  West,  under  an  ex- 
penditure of  upward  of  $1,000,000  a  month. 
All  of  this  great  work  has  been  begun  and  the 
organization  perfected  without  a  breath  of 
scandal  or  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
economy  and  effectiveness  01  ihe  operations. 
"Mr.  Walcott  has  served  in  times  past  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  in 
charge  of  the  National  Museum.  Hehasalso 
been  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  connection 
with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
and  president  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  all  movements  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  by  original  investigation 
and  by  publication  of  the  results." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  has  been 
criticism  of  the  Smithsonian  of  late,  because 
its  recent  secretaries  have  been  specialists, 
whereas  its  aim  is  a  general  one;  namely, 
"the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge." 
The  recent  elections,  however,  indicate  that 
the  I!oard  of  Regents  attach  no  importance 
to  this  point,  Professor  Osborn  being  emi- 
nent as  a  zoologist  and  paleontologist,  and 
Dr.  Walcott  as  a  geologist.  In  this  age  of 
specialization  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an 
"all-round"  scientific  man  of  national  rep- 
utation. Herbert  Spencer  might  have  filled  the  bill,  but  such 
men  are  rare. 


MILKING  COWS  BY  MACHINERY. 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN. 

THE  secretaryship  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  highest 
scientific  office  in  the  gift  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  world,  was  filled  on  Janu- 
ary 23  by  the  choice  of  Charles  D.  Walcott.  for  the  last  twelve 
years  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Walcott's  accept- 
ance of  the  place,  after  it  had  been  declined  by  Professor  Osborn, 
of  Columbia,  is  looked  upon  as  a  personal  sacrifice,  his  devotion 
to  his  present  duties  and  his  value  to  the  Government  in  his  pres- 
ent post  having  hitherto  prevented  consideration  of  his  name. 
From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (January  24)  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Walcott  was  born  at  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
31,  1850,  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  New  York  State  surveys 
in  1876.     That  paper  goes  on  to  say  of  him  : 

"  He  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  in  the  Geological  Survey- 
in  1879,  and  took  up  a  study  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  the  oldest 
known  on  the  globe.  His  paper  presented  before  the  Geological 
Congress  in  London  in  1888  was  epoch-making  concerning  studies 
of  these  important  formations. 

"  In  1894  Mr.  Walcott  became  the  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  succeeding  Major  J.  \V.  Powell.  The  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  had  throughout  its  twenty-seven  years  prac- 
tically two  directors,  John  W.  Powell,  from  1880  to  1894,  and  Mr. 
Walcott,  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Both  of  these  men 
have  been  not  only  investigator-.,  but  also  strong  organizers  and 
executives. 


OYER  one 
the  Unit 


thousand  milking-machines  are  now  in  daily  use  in 
ited  States,  if  we  are  to  credit  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (Washington, 
January  29).  The  author,  C.  B.  Lane,  tells  us  that  efforts  have 
been  made  by  scores  of  inventors  for  more  than  half  a  century  to 
make  a  machine  that  would  milk  cows  satisfactorily  and  without 
injury.  From  1872  to  1905,  inclusive,  127  patents  were  taken  out 
in  this  country  alone  for  milking-machines  or  separate  parts  of 
them.  Most  of  these  have  failed  in  some  respect,  and  not  until 
recently  has  any  one  of  them  gone  into  extended  use.  The  pros- 
pect of  their  general  introduction  led  to  the  experiments  described 
in  this  report.  Two  different  types  of  machine  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  one  worked  by  foot-power,  the  other  by  an  electric 
or  other  motor.  The  report  shows  that  the  machines  have  the 
advantage  in  more  than  one  respect  over  hand-milking.  Says 
Mr.  Lane  : 

"  .Naturally  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  when  a  dairyman  is 
considering  the  installation  of  milking-machines  is :  How  much 
time  will  be  saved  by  their  use?  .  .  .  A  glance  at  the  general 
averages  for  thirty  days  shows  that  the  average  time  required  for 
one  man  to  milk  four  cows  with  the  machine  was  13.02  minutes  in 
the  morning  and  13.57  minutes  in  the  evening,  or  a  total  of  26.59 
minutes  for  the  day.  ...  In  case  of  the  four  cows  milked  by 
hand  it  will  be  noted  that  it  took  an  average  of  21.88  minutes  to 
milk  them  in  the  morning  and  18.71  minutes  in  the  evening,  or  a 
total  of  40.59  minutes  for  the  day.  There  was  therefore  a  daily 
saving  of  3.5  minutes  per  cow,  or  14  minutes  on  four  cows,  through 
the  use  of  the  machines.     It  should   be  noted,  however,  that  the 
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time  saved  by  the  employment  of  machines  was  not  the  result  of 
greater  speed  in  milking,  but  in  the  operator's  ability  to  milk  two 
cows  at  once.  Indeed,  one  man  can  look  after  live  machines  milk- 
ing ten  cows  at  once,  thus  greatly  increasing  this  saving  of  time. 

"  The  pulsator  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  action  will  be  fast  or 
slow;  50  to  60  pulsations  per  minute  is  the  rate  usually  recom- 
mended. The  more  rap- 
id the  pulsations  the 
taster  the  machine  will 
milk,  up  to  a  certain 
limit.  The  writer  saw 
one  cow,  giving  a  good 
How.  milked  absolutely 
clean  with  a  machine  in 
2%.  minutes,  the  number 
of  pulsations  being  150 
per  minute.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however, that  such 
rapid  milking  for  any 
length  of  time  has  a  bad 
influence  upon  the  cow 
and    after     a    time     she 

might  object 

"  The  yield  of  milk  is 
perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  dairy- 
man. Any  method  of 
milking  that  has  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  the  flow 
to  any  appreciable  extent 
can  hardly  be  considered  practicable.  This  point  was  studied  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  in  this  experiment  with  the  milking- 
machine.  .  .  .  The  total  yield  of  milk  for  four  cows  during  thirty 
days  was  1,898.75  pounds  from  hand-milking  and  1,960.25  pounds 
from  machine-milking,  not  including  strippings — a  difference  of 
61.5  pounds,  or  3.24  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  the  machine." 

Experiments  with  ten  cows  gave  results  that  confirm  these  con- 
clusions and  show  also  that  the  machine-milked  cows  yielded  more 
butter  than  the  others.  Some  interesting  facts  are  given  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Lane's  report.     Says  the  writer: 

"  It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  the  milking-machine  affects  a  herd 
of  cows  the  first  time  it  is  used.  The  writer  was  present  in  a  barn 
of  about  forty  cows  on  one  occasion  the  first  time  the  machines 
were  put  in  operation.  Some  of  the  animals  were  a  little  restless 
at  first,  owing  to  the  sight  of  the  machines  and  the  clicking  of  the 
pulsators,  but  soon  they  became  quiet  and  reconciled  to  their 
action.  One  feature  which  is  perhaps  a  little  surprizing  is  that 
heifers  took  to  the  machines  as  readily  as  the  older  cows.  .  .   . 


A  KOOT-I'OWKR    MILKER. 


POWER   MILKER. 


machines  would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  dairy  industry. 
He  says  : 

"The  scarcity  of  milkers  and  the  unreliability  of  many  of  them 
have  had  a  tendency  to  keep  many  men  from  going  into  dairy  farm- 
ing. Some  dairymen  who  have  been  in  the  business  have  been 
obliged  to  give  it  up  for  this  reason.  Great  interest  therefore 
centers  around  the  milking-machine,  especially  where  the  above 
difficulty  exists.  With  the  introduction  of  the  milking-machine 
only  about  one-half  the  labor  will  be  required  to  milk  the  cow-, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  labor  employed  will  be  of  a  higher  class 
than  heretofore  and  will  also  command  higher  wages.  It  is  be- 
lieved also  that  the  advent  of  the  milking-machine  will  have  a  tend- 
ency among  farmers  who  now  have  small  dairies  to  enlarge  their 
plants  and  to  make  dairying  their  chief  business.  The  trouble 
has  been  in  the  past  that  too  many  farmers  have  made  dairying 
secondary  to  other  work,  and  when  anything  had  to  be  neglected 
it  was  always  the  dairy.  For  this  reason  the  profits  from  their 
dairies  have  been  small. 
Where  the  milking-ma- 
chines have  been  intro- 
duced they  have  influ- 
enced dairymen  to  clean 
up  their  barns  and  take 
more  pride  in  their  work. 
This  naturally  will  result 
in  the  production  of  clean- 
er milk  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases  in  better 
prices." 

Mr.  Lane\s  report  is 
supplemented  by  one 
from  Prof.  W.  A.  Stock- 
ing. Jr..  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Agricultural  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  shows 
that  when  the  machines 
are  kept  clean  the  milk 
from  them  contains  fewer 
bacteria  than  hand- 
drawn  milk,  altho,  of 
course,  carelessness  in 
cleansing  may  make  them 
nuisances  rather  than  aids  to  the  dairyman.     In  short,  he  says: 

"The  machines  may  be  very  effective  in  the  production  of  sani- 
tary milk  if  they  are  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized  | but]  .  .  . 
they  may  be  kept  in  such  an  insanitary  condition  that  the  keeping 
quality  will  not  be  improved,  but  may  be  seriously  impaired.  .  .  . 
With  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized  machines  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  milk  may  be  very  materially  improved." 


JOHN   G.  SNYDER, 

Who  invented  the  noiseless  railway  tie. 


The  majority  of  the  cows  appeared  to  like  the  machines,  and  stood 
quietly  chewing  their  cuds  without  manifesting  any  discomfort." 

Mr.    Lane   believes  that   the  general  introduction    of   milking- 


THE  INVENTION   OF  A  SLEEPLESS   DRUMMER. 

THE  insomnia  of  one  victim  of  railroad  rattle  and  rumble  now 
seems  likely  to  bring  sleep  to  thousands  of  other  travelers. 
A  steel  cross-tie,  stuffed  with  an  asphalt  composition,  was  thought 
out  by  John  G.  Snyder,  a  cigar  drummer,  during  years  of  wakeful 
nights  in  sleeping-car  berths  when  the  roar  of  the  rails  made  sleep 
impossible.  This  we  are  told  in  Van  NordetCs  Magazine  (New 
York,  February),  by  Charles  Warne  Batting,  who  also  informs  us 
that  a  large  order  for  these  ties  has  been  placed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road,  which  purposes  to  use  them  on  part  of  its  New  York- 
Pittsburg  line.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  For  many  years  the  noiseless  railroad  has  been  dreamed  of  by 
these  railroad-builders.  ...  In  the  old  days  there  was  a  great 
prejudice  against  railroads  because  of  the  noise  they  made,  and 
time  and  again  communities  refused  to  give  a  right  of  way  on  this 
account.  Decatur,  a  tiny  Georgia  village,  rebelled  at  the  inva- 
sion of  the  engineers  who  were  building  the  Georgia  Railroad 
from  Augusta  because  it  did  not  want  to  be  kept  awake  all  night 
by  the  noise  of  the  trains,  and  the  engineers  changed  their  plans 
and  built  the  road  to  a  point  six  miles  farther  away,  which  marked 
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the  birth  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  great 
and  growing  New  South.  Decatur  is  to-day  a  small  suburb  of  the 
splendid  Southern  city. 

"Even  now  there  is  great  hostility  to  railroads  in  the  larger 
towns  along  the  trunk  lines  because  of  the  noise  of  the  trains.  .  .  . 
.Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  roads  to  improve  their 
load  beds  in  a  way  that  would  diminish  the  noise  of  the  trains. 
Appliance  after  appliance  has  been  employed  to  procure  what  the 
road-masters  call  a 'singing  track,"  which  is  to  say,  a  track  that 
causes  the  wheels  of  a  train  to  make  a  humming  noise  instead  of 

Ithe  rataplan  of  bumpy  sounds. 
"John  G.  Snyder,  a  cigar  drummer,  a  few  years  ago  began  to 
think  the  matter  over.  His  life  was  spent  on  the  railroads,  and 
it  was  while  traveling  from  town  to  town  to  sell  cigars  that  he 
began  to  work  upon  the  invention  which  now  promises  to  make 
sure  the  noiseless  railroad  and  work  reform,  if  not  complete  revo- 
lution, in  the  construction  of  railroads  the  world  over.  He  real- 
ized that  the  cross-tie  question  was  growing  more  serious  every 
year  with  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  world's  forests.  Having  been 
born  and  reared  in  the  steel  district  of  Pennsylvania,  he  knew  that 
railroad-builders  were  already  turning  from  the  thin  forest  to  the 
foundries  for  cross-ties.  In  Mexico  iron  ties  have  long  been  used 
instead  of  wood  because  insect  life  there  causes  the  wood  to  rot 
very  quickly.  In  South  Africa,  too,  iron  ties  have  been  used  be- 
cause a  little  white  ant-like  insect  works  the  ruin  of  wood. 

"  So  it  was  a  spirit  of  necessity  after  all  that  became  the  mother 
of  invention  in  this  case.     Mr.  Snyder  worked  for  ten  years  on 


HORSES   AND    "HORSE-POWER" 

TRACTION. 


IN   STREET 


""HE  old-fashioned  street-cars  were  drawn  by  two  horses;  the 
-*■  modern  ones  are  driven  by  motors  rated  at  from  30  to  50 
horse-power.  The  conditions  that  make  necessary  such  an  in- 
crease in  power  were  not  recognized  at  first,  so  that  some  of  the 
earlier  electric  roads  were  regarded  as  failures.  Many  readers  of 
these  lines  can  doubtless  remember  roads  on  which  the  authorities 
went  back  for  a  considerable  time  to  horses  after  experimenting 
with  the  new  electric  traction.  The  trouble  was  precisely  that 
which  made  the  Great  Eastern  a  failure — lack  of  sufficient  motive 
power.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New 
York.  January  26) : 

"Two  horses  were  all  that  were  required  for  drawing  the  ordi- 
nary horse-car ;  and  when  it  was  attempted  to  apply  the  electric 
motor,  the  inventor  assumed  that  if  he  used  a  four-  or  five-horse- 
power motor  he  would  be  doing  all  that  could  be  required ;  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  all  the  early  attempts  to  apply 
the  electric  motor  to  street-railway  service  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
small  power  of  the  motors.  The  conditions  were  underestimated, 
and  the  motor  was  far  too  small  for  the  work  required  of  it.  Of 
course,  there  were  other  features  of  the  equipment  which  gave 
trouble  and  led  to  breakdowns,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remedy 
these  before  success  was  attained.     But  it  was  not  until  the  power 


HORSE-POWER    01     \    HORSE-CAR,  AND   HORS'i-POWER    OF  A  MODERN   TROLLEY-CAR. 


his  steel  cross-tie.  all  the  while  traveling  from  town  to  town  selling 
cigars." 

The  device,  we  are  told,  consists  oi  a  steel  case,  or  shell,  filled 
with  a  composition  of  asphalt  and  stone.  At  the  bottom  the  steel 
shell  does  not  close  upon  the  asphalt,  but  allows  it  to  rest  upon 
the  ground,  and  it  is  this  that  furnishes  the  resilience  which  re- 
duces the  noise  of  rolling-stock  to  practically  nothing.  The  rails 
are  fastened  on  the  tie  by  steel  clamps,  instead  of  spikes,  which 
preclude  all  possibility  of  the  rail  spreading.     To  quote  further: 

"Wooden  ties  cost  from  65  cents  to  Si.  90,  according  to  the  kind 
of  timber  used.  Their  average  life  is  three  and  a  half  years.  The 
Snyder  steel  and  asphalt  tie  costs  from  $2  to  Sj. 75,  according  to 
dimensions,  but  its  guaranteed  minimum  life  is  twenty-five  years, 
so  that  it  would  cost  about  one-fourth  what  the  wooden  tie  and  its 
seven  renewals  would  cost  in  the  twenty-five  years.  But  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  inventor,  asserts  that  his  tie  will  really  wear  for  sev- 
enty-five years,  basing  his  calculation  upon  the  service  of  steel 
ties  already  in  use  in  Mexico.  This  would  mean  a  rest  for  the 
forests  of  the  world  for  nearly  a  century  if  all  the  railroads 
adopted  the  steel  tie.  This  they  will  have  to  do  eventually.  .  .  . 
Railroads  now  go  great  distances  to  get  their  wooden  ties,  the 
cost  is  steadily  increasing,  the  quality  growing  inferior  each  year. 
It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  railroads  must  adopt  iron  sleepers 
or  steel  ties  of  some  sort 

"  It  1*  »kiinied  for  the  new  tie  that  a  train  makes  practically  no 
noise  at  all  ©n  a  boadbed  so  constructed,  this  having  been  thor- 
oughly established  by  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the 
l'i  nnsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  other  great  systems.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  combining  steel  and  asphalt  can  be  used  and  will  be  used 
for  constructing  the  roadbeds  of  city  surface  railways,  insuring 
noiseless  systems  for  the  streets.  No  ties  are  used'by  the  under- 
ground trolley  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  system  of  New  York,  but 
Mr.  Snyder  asserts  that  the  framework  of  iron  now  in  use  for 
roadbed  structure  can  be  made  on  the  principle  of  his  new  cross- 
tie,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  a  noisy  street-car  need  not  be  known 
in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  country." 


of  the  equipment  was  greatly  increased  that  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  electric  motor  would  come  up  to  the  requirements.  Not 
until  two  motors,  each  rated  at  about  15  horse-power,  were  adopted 
as  the  standard  equipment,  was  the  running  of  the  car  satisfactory  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  this  had  been  raised  to  two  25-horse- 
power  motors  for  all  except  level  roads. 

"  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  place  mechani- 
cal apparatus  in  a  car  which  is  rated  at  more  than  twenty  times 
the  animal  power  that  used  to  move  the  older  vehicles ;  but  this  is 
due  first  to  the  fact  that  the  cars  are  larger,  and  hence  heavier, 
and  they  must  run  at  a  higher  speed  ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
a  horse  is  capable,  for  a  short  time,  of  working  at  a  considerably 
greater  rate  than  1  horse-power.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  large 
overload  rating.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electric  motor  is  rated 
for  that  power  which  it  can  perform  continuously.  Its  ordinary 
performance  is  usually  considerably  less  than  this." 

Another  particular  in  which  the  new  conditions  require  more 
powerful  appliances  is  in  devices  for  checking  speed  ;  yet  even  to- 
day, the  writer  reminds  us,  one  may  see  large  cars,  moved  by 
powerful  equipments,  depending  upon  a  single  hand-brake  differ- 
ing but  little,  except  in  its  power,  from  the  old  brake  of  the  horse- 
car  days.     He  goes  on: 

"This  fact  is  the  stranger  when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  time  the  electric  railway  was  coming  into  prominence  a  change 
in  the  braking  system  of  steam  roads  was  made  compulsory. 
Thus  there  was  available  a  well-developed  mechanical  braking 
system;  and,  moreover,  it  was  soon  realized  that  the  electric 
equipment  itself  offered  a  very  effective  method  of  stopping  cars. 
In  a  number  of  cities,  it  is  true,  electric  brakes  of  various  types, 
or  air-brakes,  were  adopted,  and  these  greatly  improved  those 
systems  by  bringing  the  car  under  better  control  and  increasing 
the  safety  of  tt?e  passengers.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  the  change 
from  the  old  system  to  a  newer  one  was  so  slow,  and  stranger  still 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  made  in  all  large  cities." 

In  a  new  magnetic  braking  system  just  adopted  in  Cronenberg, 
Germany,  two  special  central  rails  exert  a  retarding  effect  by  in- 
duction on  electromagnets  carried  below  the  car. 
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MARK   TWAIN    ON   THE   AUTHORSHIP   OF 
"SCIENCE   AND    HEALTH." 

"  1     CAN   not  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe."  says  .Mark  Twain. 

A  "that  Mrs.  Eddy  originated  any  of  the  thoughts  and  reason- 
ings out  of  which  the  book  'Science  and  Health  '  is  constructed  ; 
and  I  can  not  believe,  and  do  not  believe,  that  she  ever  wrote  any 
part  of  that  book."  With  this  verdict  the  latest  work  of  Mark 
Twain,  entitled  "  Christian  Science,"  sums  up  his  conclusions  from 
the  examination  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Mrs.  Eddy, 
drawn,  as  he  avers,  "  from  her  own  acts  and  words  solely,  not  from 
hearsay  and  rumor." 
He  further  expresses 
his  belief  that  "  if  any- 
thing in  the  world  stands 
proven,  and  well  and 
solidly  proven,  by  unim- 
peachable testimony  — 
the  treacherous  testi- 
mony of  her  own  pen 
in  her  known  and  undis- 
puted literary  produc- 
tions—it is  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  is  not  capable 
of  thinking  upon  high 
planes,  nor  of  reason- 
ing clearly  nor  writing 
intelligently  upon  low 
ones."  Since  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  ascer- 
tainable facts  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  "  the  very  first 
editions  of  the  book 
'Science  and  Health' 
were  far  above  the  reach 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  mental 
and   literary   abilities," 

Mark  Twain  believes  that  she  has  from  the  beginning  "  been  claim- 
ing as  her  own  another  person's  book,"  and  that  the  only  reason 
that  person  has  not  protested  is  "because  his  work  was  not  ex- 
posed to  print  until  after  he  was  safely  dead." 

As  to  the  probable  author,  reference  is  made  to  the  name  of 
Quimby,  to  whom  current  comment  on  Christian  Science  attrib- 
utes the  origin  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  Mark  Twain,  however, 
points  out  the  lack  of  the  most  important  detail  in  establishing 
the  true  authorship  in  saying.  "The  Quimby  manuscript  has  not 
been  produced."  The  question  to  be  solved,  then,  is  whether 
Mrs.  Eddy,  for  herself,  hit  upon  the  "Great  Idea,"  that  is  to 
say.  "  the  conviction  that  the  Force  involved  was  still  existent,  and 
could  be  applied  now  just  as  it  was  applied  by  Christ's  disciples 
and  their  converts,  and  as  successfully."  Mark  Twain  admits 
that  "  it  could  have  struck  lier.  in  due  course."  but  finds  it  difficult 
"  to  understand  how  it  could  interest  her.  how  it  could  appeal  to  her 
— with  her  make."     The  "  Great  Idea  "  is  presented  in  this  wise  : 

"  For  the  thing  back  of  it  is  wholly  gracious  and  beautiful :  the 
power,  through  loving  mercifulness  and  compassion,  to  heal  fleshly 
ills  and  pains  and  griefs— (///—with  a  word,  with  a  touch  of  the 
hand  !  This  power  was  given  by  the  Savior  to  the  disciples,  and 
to  all  the  converted.  All— every  one.  It  was  exercised  for  gen- 
erations afterward.  Any  Christian  who  was  in  earnest  and  not  a 
make-believe,  not  a  policy-Christian,  not  a  Christian  for  revenue 
only,  had  that  healing  power,  and  could  cure  with  it  any  disease 
or  any  hurt  or  damage  possible  to  human  flesh  and  bone.  These 
things  are  true  or  they  are  not.  If  they  were  true  seventeen  and 
eighteen  and  nineteen  centuries  ago  it  would  be  difficult  to  satis- 
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factorily   explain  why  or  how  or  by  what  argument  that  power 
should  be  non-existent  in  Christians  now." 

The  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  says  Mark  Twain,  look  upon  her 
as  one  who  "  has  delivered  to  them  a  religion  which  has  revolu- 
tionized their  lives,  banished  the  glooms  that  shadowed  them,  and 
tilled  them  and  flooded  them  with  sunshine  and  gladness  and 
peace."  They  can  not.  he  admits,  be  asked  "to  examine  with  a 
microscope  the  character  of  such  a  benefactor  "  :  but.  he  adds. 
"  they  are  prejudiced  witnesses."     And  further  : 

"To  the  credit  of  human  nature  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  be  otherwise.  They  sincerely  believe  that  Mrs.  Eddy's 
character  is  pure  and  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  her  history  with- 
out stain  or  blot  or  blemish.     But  that  does  not  settle  it.     They 

sincerely  believe  that 
she  did  not  borrow  the 
Great  Idea  from  Quim- 
by. but  hit  upon  it  her- 
self. It  may  be  so  and 
it  could  be  so.  Let  it 
go— there  is  no  way  to 
settle  it.  They  believe 
she  carried  away  no 
Quimby  manuscripts. 
Let  that  go.  too  — there 
is  no  way  to  settle  it. 
They  believe  that  she. 
and  not  another,  built 
the  religion  upon  the 
book,  and  organized  it. 
I  believe  it.  too. 

*  Finally,  they  believe 
that  she  philosophized 
Christian  Science,  ex- 
plained it.  systematized 
it.  and  wrote  it  all  out 
with  her  own  hand  in 
the  book  'Science  and 
Health.'" 

Mark  Twain  is  "not 
able  to  believe  that." 
He  adds : 

"  Let  us  draw  the  line 
there.  The  known  and 
undisputed  products  of  her  pen  are  a  formidable  witness  against 
her.  They  do  seem  to  me  to  prove,  quite  clearly  and  conclusively, 
that  writing,  upon  even  simple  subjects,  is  a  difficult  labor  for  her  ; 
that  she  has  never  been  able  to  write  anything  above  third-rate 
English  ;  that  she  is  weak  in  the  matter  of  grammar  :  that  she  has  but 
a  rude  and  dull  sense  of  the  values  of  words  ;  that  she  so  lacks  in  the 
matter  of  literary  precision  that  she  can  seldom  put  a  thought  into 
words  that  express  it  lucidly  to  the  reader  and  leave  no  doubts  in 
his  mind  as  to  whether  he  has  rightly  understood  or  not:  that  she 
can  not  even  draft  a  preface  that  a  person  can  fully  comprehend, 
nor  one  which  can  by  any  art  be  translated  into  a  fully  under- 
standable form  ;  that  she  can  seldom  inject  into  a  preface  even 
single  sentences  whose  meaning  is  uncompromisingly  clear — yet 
prefaces  are  her  specialty,  if  she  has  one. 

"  Mrs.  Eddy's  known  and  undisputed  writings  are  very  limited 
in  bulk:  they  exhibit  no  depth,  no  analytical  quality,  no  thought 
above  school-composition  size,  and  but  juvenile  ability  in  handling 
thoughts  of  even  that  modest  magnitude.  She  has  a  tine  com- 
mercial ability,  and  could  govern  a  vast  railway  system  in  great 
style  ;  she  could  dralt  a  set  of  rules  that  Satan  himself  would  say 
could  not  be  improved  on —  for devilish  effectiveness — by  his  staff  : 
but  we  know,  by  our  excursions  among  the  Mother-Church's  by- 
laws, that  their  English  would  discredit  the  deputy  baggage- 
smasher.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mis.  Eddy  can  not  write  well  upon 
any  subject,  even  a  commercial  one." 

In  conclusion  we  read  : 

"That  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  by  grace  oi  her  business 
talent,  she  has  restored  to  the  world  neglected   and   abandoned 

features  oi  the  Christian  religion  which  her  thousands  of  followers 
find  gracious  and  blest  and  contenting.  1  recognize  and  COnfe 
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From  a  portrait  taken  about  1864,  when  she 
was  under  treatment  by  Phineas  P.  Quimby, 
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but  I  am  convinced  that  every  single  detail  of  the  work  except 
just  that  one— the  delivery  of  the  product  to  the  world— was  con- 
ceived and  performed  by  another." 

This  book,  which  was  written  in  1903,  and  not  published  until 
now,  coincides  singularly  with  the  history  of  Christian  Science 
now  running  in  McClurcs.  The  February  instalment  plainly  inti- 
mates that  Mrs.  Eddy  derived  her  theories  from  the  teachings  of 
Quimby,  who  healed  her  of  what  she  considered  a  mortal  ailment. 
Quimby  committed  his  ideas  to  writing,  and  Mrs.  Eddy,  so  the 
McClure  historian  avers,  used  to  spend  much  time  reading  and 
copying  them.  One  of  the  names  he  gave  to  his  system  was 
"Christian  Science." 

TO    RECLAIM    WOULD-BE   SUICIDES. 

AN  antisuicide  bureau  is  one  of  the  latest  organizations  within 
the  Salvation  Army.  So  far  as  information  reaches  us  the 
work  is  confined  to  Great  Britain,  the  bureau  being  established  in 
London  at  the  suggestion  of  the  London  Daily  Express.  Branch 
offices  have  also  been  opened  at  Birmingham.  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  According  to  The  War-Cry  (New  York), 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  lives  were  saved  during  the  first 
week  of  the  bureau's  operation.  The  causes  which  have  impelled 
the  majority  of  would-be  suicides  are  set  down  as  destitution,  the 
aftermath  of  wrong-doing,  loneliness,  and  unhappiness.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Colonel  Unsworth.  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  has  been  given  charge  of  the  bureau  and  who  conducts  it 
through  the  method  of  personal  interviews: 

"  The  majority  of  the  men  have  been  so  relieved  at  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  unburden  themselves  to  some  one  that  this  alone 
has  taken  a  great  weight  off  their  minds  and  given  them  new 
hope.  Many  have  promised  to  come  back  and  see  me  again  after 
they  have  put  my  advice  into  practise.  The  Daily  Express  has 
done  a  great  work  by  making  the  suggestion  to  us  of  such  a 
bureau. 

"  Letters  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all 
classes  of  people.  Several  were  sent  by  philanthropic  societies, 
and  express  great  -satisfaction  at  the  work  we  have  undertaken. 

"You  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  when  I  say  I 
have  been  asked  to  criticize  a  literary  work,  but  everything  is 
going  splendidly,  and  I  hope  we  shall  accomplish  a  great  amount 
of  good.  Undoubtedly  an  institution  of  this  kind  was  badly 
needed." 

Every  case  so  far  dealt  with,  says  Colonel  Unsworth,  "has  been 
absolutely  genuine,"  and  in  not  one  instance  has  money  been  asked 
for.  The  applicants  have  been  men  of  all  classes,  including 
chemists,  agents,  business  men,  actors,  clerks,  and  mechanics. 
The  Express  prints  a  daily  column  rehearsing  the  life-stories  of 
some  of  the  cases  presenting  themselves  at  the  bureau  either  in 
person  or  by  letter.  As  related  by  Colonel  Unsworth,  we  give  a 
selection  below  : 

"  One  of  the  first  letters  I  opened  to-day  contained  the  following 
sentence : 

"'Unless  I  hear  from  you  before  two  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon I  shall  be  dead  at  that  hour.' 

"Imagine  the  terrible  situation  in  which  that  appalling  state- 
ment placed  me.  I  had  to  take  steps  instantly  to  communicate 
with  the  man  and  prevent  him  fulfilling  his  threat. 

"One  man,  who  was  greatly  distrest,  told  me  he  had  got  into 
monetary  difficulties,  and  had  been  making  use  of  his  employer's 
money  for  months.  He  was  so  desperate  and  so  much  feared  the 
shame  of  exposure — he  was  a  man  in  a  respectable  position— that 
he  thought  there  was  no  way  out  except  by  jumping  over  a  bridge. 
What  could  I  advise  him  to  do? 

"  I  told  him  to  go  at  once  to  his  employers,  tell  them  the  whole 
of  the  facts,  and  offer  to  pay  them  back  by  regular  instalments. 
He  left  me,  much  relieved  in  mind,  and  promised  to  do  so.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  will,  and  that  everything  will  end  happily.   .  .  . 

"  Several  men  have  written  and  called  to  say  they  have  got  into 
the  grasp  of  blood-sucking  money-lenders,  are  behindhand  with 
their  payments,  and  are  being  blackmailed,  and  fear  there  is  no 
escape  from  dismissal  from  their  posts 


"  Very  remarkable  are  the  cases  in  which  men  have  been  driven 
to  thoughts  of  suicide  by  sheer  loneliness.  In  one  such  to-day  the 
man  had  been  accustomed  to  family  associations,  friends,  and 
home  comforts.  Then,  already  past  the  prime  of  life,  he  was 
compelled  to  come  to  London,  where  he  knows  no  one.  A  lonely 
old  bachelor,  he  was  appalled,  he  stated,  by  the  sensation  of  utter 
separation  from  his  fellows,  and  as  he  wandered  along  the  crowded 
streets  he  felt  that  he  was  an  outcast  for  whom  nobody  cared  a 
rap,  and  that  this  sort  of  life  was  not  worth  living 

"  Some  cases  take  a  long  time  to  deal  with,  for  I  have  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  facts  if  I  am  to  be  of  service,  and  this  without 
pressing  or  hurting  the  applicants.  I  have  to  go  into  the  affairs 
as  carefully  and  conscientiously  as  a  judge  would,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with  a  man  who  has  come  to  tell  you  the 
great  secret  of  his  life. 

"  Unless  you  get  down  to  the  man  himself  you  can  do  nothing, 
and  you  must  be  very  careful,  and  use  a  lot  of  ingenuity,  guarding 
against  being  deceived  by  a  plausible  tongue  or  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance.    These  are  often  the  most  dangerous  cases 

"  1  have  had  many  cases  of  respectable  men  who  are  in  the 
greatest  want.  Will  any  employers  give  these  deserving  fellows 
a  chance,  and' save  them  from  death,  from  starvation?  There 
have  been  men  who  have  had  good  positions  in  banks,  dry-goods 
houses,  and  breweries,  and  who  have  the  best  credentials.  Only 
ill-fortune  has  brought  them  to  their  present  state. 

"They  have  gradually  got  out  of  touch  with  employment,  and 
have  lost  all  hope.  In  all  cases  they  are  really  worthy  men,  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  any  employer. 

"One  old  man  told  me  he  and  his  wife  had  both  determined  to 
commit  suicide,  for  they  did  not  know  how  to  live.  He  was  a 
business  man,  and  altho  he  was  craving  for  manual  work,  no  one 
would  have  him  because  he  was  not  physically  strong  enough. 

"A  different  case  was  that  of  a  foreigner  who  had  married  an 
English  girl,  with  whom  he  was  deeply  in  love,  and  had  stolen  his 
employer's  money  in  order  to  provide  her  with  luxuries.  He  was 
sent  to  prison,  and  when  he  came  out  he  found  that  his  wife  had 
thrown  him  over.     Think  what  his  state  of  mind  must  have  been  ! 

"A  third  man  had  been  earning  ^600  a  year  at  one  time,  and 
was  a  university  man.  He  lost  his  post  without  being  to  blame, 
and  now  can  not  get  even  the  inferior  work  which  kept  him  going 
for  a  time.     His  wife  has  had  to  go  out  as  a  governess. 

"'It  is  the  humiliation  of  the  thing  that  goes  through  me,'  he 
said.  'No  one  will  believe  me,  and  callous  repulses  have  given 
me  a  horror  of  the  stony-hearted,  unfeeling  world.'  " 


"NEW  THEOLOGY"   AMONG    BRITISH    CON- 
GREG  ATI  ON  A  LISTS. 

BRITISH  Congregationalists  are  at  present  agitated  over  a. 
movement  within  their  body  designated  as  the  "  New  The- 
ology." The  principal  figure  in  this  movement  is  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  of  the  City  Temple,  whose  utterances  are  vehemently 
discust  in  the  religious  and  secular  press  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Campbell  himself  objects  to  the  term  "  New  Theology,"  but  since 
it  has  come  into  common  use,  allows  it  to  stand  for  the  "  tendency 
toward  liberalism  in  modern  religious  thought,"  of  which  he  has 
become  the  spokesman.  He  prefers  to  regard  the  term  as  de- 
noting "an  attitude  and  a  spirit,  rather  than  a  creed."  In  The 
Daily  Mail  (London),  Mr.  Campbell  utters  his  objections,  in  the 
name  of  the  new  movement,  "to  the  formal  statements  of  belief 
which  have  distinguished  the  theology  of  the  past,"  and  declares 
that  "  the  starting-point  of  the  new  theology  is  belief  in  the  im- 
manence of  God  and  the  essential  oneness  of  God  and  man."  The 
following  is  in  part  Mr.  Campbell's  new  profession  of  faith  : 

"We  believe  man  to  be  a  revelation  of  God,  and  the  universe 
one  means  to  the  self-manifestation  of  God.  The  word  'God' 
stands  for  the  infinite  reality  whence  all  things  proceed.  Every 
one,  even  the  most  uncompromising  materialist,  believes  in  this 
reality.  The  new  theology  in  common  with  the  whole  scientific 
world  believes  that  the  finite  universe  is  one  aspect  or  expression 
of  that  reality  ;  but  it  thinks  of  it  or  him  as  consciousness  rather 
than  a  blind  force,  thereby  differing  from  some  scientists.  Be- 
lieving this,  we  believe  that  there  is  thus  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween humanity  and  the  Deity.     Our  being  is  the  same  as  God's, 
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altho  our  consciousness  01  it  is  limited.     We  see  the  revelation  of 
God  in  everything  around  us. 

"The  new  theology  holds  that  human  nature  should  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  its  own  highest,  therefore  it  reverences  Jesus 
Christ 

"  The  new  theology  looks  upon  evil  as  a  negative  rather  than  a 
positive  term.  It  is  the  shadow  where  light  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  the 
perceived  privation  of  good  ;  it  belongs  only  to  finiteness.  Pain 
is  the  effort  of  the  spirit  to  break  through  the  limitations  which  it 
feels  to  be  evil.  The  new  theology  believes  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  true  nature  of  good  can  be  manifested  either  by  God  or 
man  is  by  a  struggle  against  the  limitation;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
appalled  by  the  long  story  of  cosmic  suffering.  Everybody  knows 
this  after  a  fashion.  The  things  we  most  admire  and  reverence 
in  one  another  are  things  involving  struggle  and  self-sacrifice. 

"  The  new  theology  watches  with  sympathy  the  development  of 
modern  science,  for  it  believes  itself  to  be  in  harmony  therewith. 
It  is  the  religious  articulation  of  the  scientific  method.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  scientific  criticism  of  the 
important  religious  literature  known  as  the  Bible.  While  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  unique  record  of  religious  expe- 
rience, it  handles  it  as  freely  and  as  critically  as  it  would  any  other 
book.  It  believes  that  the  seat  of  religious  authority  is  within 
(not  without)  the  human  soul.  Individual  man  is  so  constituted  as 
to  be  able  to  recognize,  ray  by  ray,  the  truth  that  helps  him  up- 
ward, no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes. 

"The  new  theology,,  of  course,  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  every  individual  consciousness 
is  a  ray  of  the  universal  consciousness  and  can  not  be  destroyed. 
It  believes  that  there  are  many  stages  in  the  upward  progress  of 
the  soul  in  the  unseen  world  before  it  becomes  fully  and  con- 
sciously one  with  its  infinite  source.  We  make  our  destiny  in  the 
next  world  by  our  behavior  in  this,  and  ultimately  every  soul  will 
be  perfected. 

"  From  all  this  it  will  surely  be  clear  that  the  new  theology 
brushes  aside  many  of  the  most  familiar  dogmas  still  taught  from 
the  pulpit.  We  believe  that  the  story  of  the  fall,  in  the  literal 
sense,  is  untrue.  It  is  literature,  not  dogma,  the  romance  of  an 
early  age  used  for  the  ethical  instruction  of  man.  We  believe 
that  the  very  imperfection  of  the  world  to-day  is  due  to  God's  will 
and  is  a  working  out  of  Himself  with  its  purpose,  a  purpose  not 
wholly  hidden  from  us. 

"The  doctrine  of  sin  which  holds  us  to  be  blameworthy  for 
deeds  that  we  can  not  help,  we  believe  to  be  a  false  view.  Sin  is 
simply  selfishness.  It  is  an  offense  against  the  God  within,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  love.  We  reject  wholly  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  atonement,  that  another  is  beaten  for  our  fault.  We 
believe  not  in  a  final  judgment,  but  in  a  judgment  that  is  ever 
proceeding.  Every  sin  involves  suffering,  suffering  which  can  not 
be  remitted  by  any  work  of  another.  When  a  deed  is  done,  its 
consequences  are  eternal. 

"  We  believe  Jesus  is  and  was  divine,  but  so  are  we.  His  mis- 
sion was  to  make  us  realize  our  divinity  and  our  oneness  with  God, 
and  we  are  called  to  live  the  life  which  he  lived." 

The  movement  has  become  much  more  than  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  A  body  known  as  the  New  Theology  Union  has  further 
organized  itself  into  a  "  League  for  the  Encouragement  of  Pro- 
gressive Religious  Thought,"  with  Mr.  Campbell  as  its  president. 
These  utterances  and  activities  have  created  a  most  unusual 
amount  of  comment.  Opinions  from  every  conceivable  source 
have  been  vented  by  the  public  press.  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  the 
vigorous  ex-chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  thinks  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement  are  ill-informed,  and  have  taken 
their  inspiration  from  one  class  of  German  works,  while  neglect- 
ing through  lack  of  acquaintance,  "  the  very  powerful  work  on  the 
positive  side,"  and  especially  the  "  work  in  pure  theology  founding 
on  the  distinctively  Christian  experience."  In  reply  to  questions 
why  "Congregationalism  does  not  get  rid  of  theological  freaks." 
he  points  out,  in  the  London  Tribune,  that  as  Congregationalism 
stands  "for  the  entire  Free-Church  principle  of  spiritual  auton- 
omy, each  church  is  inviolate;  and,  so  long  as  it  agrees  with  its 
minister,  nobody,  and  no  body,  has  a  right  to  interfere."  Person- 
ally he  thinks  that  "some  popular  attempts  at  theology  are  like  a 
bad  photograph — under-developed  and  overexposed." 


The  Tribune  (London;  also  prints  the  views  of  Mr.  (..  K.Ches- 
terton, who  has  more  than  once  turned  aside  from  "mere  litera- 
ture "  to  deal  with  theology.  He  thinks,  paradoxically  as  usual. 
"  that  the  new  theology  is  much  less  rationalistic  than  the  old  the- 
ology." Mr.  Campbell,  he  says,  "  only  asks  us  to  give  up  a  theol- 
ogy that  does  account  for  the  visible  facts,  in  favor  of  a  theology 
that  doesn't."     We  quote  him  to  this  effect : 

"  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  God  is  immanent,  that  evil  isnegative, 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow  where  there  might  be  light.  The  old 
theology  did  explain  Whitechapel,  or  was  at  least  consistent  with 
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it.  The  old  theology  said  that  man  had  indeed  been  planned 
upon  divine  lines,  but  that  some  mystical  mistake  had  been  made 
by  him  from  the  beginning,  so  that  he  was  separated  from  the 
God  in  whom  alone  he  could  really  rest.  He  was  a  prince,  but  an 
exiled  prince.  Now  Whitechapel  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
exiled  prince.  All  the  greed  and  tyranny  and  insane  selfishness 
which  make  Whitechapel  what  it  is  are  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  fallen  god.  They  are  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  strange 
being  who  retains  the  divine  energy,  but  has  lost  the  divine  peace. 
But  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  creature  from  whom 
a  good  god  is  not  separated  at  all,  a  creature  in  whom  God  is 
'immanent,'  and  all  of  whose  activities  are  the  mere  'self-expres- 
sion '  of  God 

"The  nigger-driver  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  God  is  imma- 
nent in  him  without  any  further  trouble,  and  that  his  bursts  of  sav- 
age temper  are  the  self-expression  of  a  benevolent  creator 

"  Once  grant  that  there  is  a  perfect  being  behind  the  world,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  of  original  sin.  and  of  positive  evil  follow 
by  the  mere  process  of  keeping  one's  eyes  open  and  walking  down 
the  street.  Once  prove  to  a  man  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  and 
he  will  infer  for  himself  that  he  is  a  fallen  child.  Once  let  a  man 
admit  the  dogma  that  Mr.  Campbell  admits,  and  the  man  will 
deduce  from  it  by  himself  all  the  dogmas  that  Mr.  Campbell 
denies." 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  the  former  friend  and  supporter  of  Mr 
Campbell,  writes  a  long  article  in  The  British  Weekly  (London 
exposing  the  weaknesses  of  the  latter's  theological  training  and 
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deploring  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  his  utterances.  Mr. 
Campbell,  he  says,  "'is  constantly  pronouncing  on  the  gravest 
questions  without  having  studied  one  of  them  at  first  hand." 
Again  he  writes :  "  We  have  read  several  of  his  recent  sermons, 
and  have  been  amazed  and  disconcerted  by  paragraph  after  para- 
graph of  ignorant  dogmatism,  inconsequent  thinking,  and  misty 
generalization." 

HOW   THE    POPE'S    PHYSICIAN    EXPLAINED 
SPIRITUALISM. 

THAT  spiritualistic  phenomena  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  a 
hierarchy  of  immaterial  beings  of  a  higher  rank  than  man 
and  endowed  with  physical  strength  superior  to  his,  is  the  theory 
enunciated    by    Dr.    Lapponi.    the    late    physician    to    the    Pope. 

While  the  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  have  at  last 
obtained  recognition  from 
a  number  of  scientists 
and  theologians, the  cause 
and  origin  of  such  mani- 
festations are  subjects 
of  much  discussion.  The 
astronomer  Flammarion 
is  at  present  publishing 
a  series  of  articles  in  La 
Revue (  Paris)  in  which  he 
describes  what  he  has 
witnessed  at  many  sean- 
ces. While  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  such 
manifestations,  he  hither- 
to has  hesitated  to  pro- 
pound any  explanatory 
theory.  In  the  Liberte 
I  Paris)  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  this  question  is 
made  by  Etienne  Chasles, 
who  states  the  views  of 
the  late  physician  to  the 
Pope.  Dr.  Lapponi's 
views,  as  this  writer  re- 
marks, are  particularly 
interesting  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  devout 
(  atholic,  as  well  as  being 
dr.  giusepp]    lapponi  in  intimate  relations  with 

Late  physician  of  the  Pope.  the  Supreme  Pontiff.     As 

"Spiritualism,"  he  said, "teaches  us  a.  plainly    Mr       Chasles      observes, 
as  we  could  desire,  the  reality  of  that    super- 
natural world  of   which    rationalism  and   ma-    "inasmuch  as  the  Church 
terialism  .  .  .  strain  everyjnerve  to   prove  the     at   Rome  considers  spin- 
non-existence." 

tualistic  phenomena  to  be 

merely  demoniacal  manifestations,  it  is  of  necessity  very  rarely 
that  an  active  Catholic  meddles  with  the  controversies  that  are 
raging  around  the  subject  of  Spiritualism."  Mr.  Chasles  continues 
as  follows : 

"Dr.  Lapponi  enumerates  the  most  characteristic  and  common 
spiritualistic  phenomena  and  declares  that  science  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  them  as  'not  only  superior,  but  even  absolutely  con- 
trary, to  the  most  general  and  most  familiar  laws  of  biological, 
physical,  or  physiological  science,  and  that  they  are  of  a  super- 
natural order.'  Spiritualism  teaches  us,  as  plainly  as  we  could 
desire,  the  reality  of  that  supernatural  world  of  which  rationalism 
and  materialism  earnestly,  but  vainly,  strain  every  nerve  to  prove 
the  non-existence.  It  is.  moreover,  found  that  those  who  most 
assiduously  ridicule  or  discredit  Spiritualism,  when  in  its  fairest 
and  nobles*  form  it  makes  apart  of  religion,  are  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  its  claims  when  it  manifests  itself  in  its  basest  and 
most  abject  form  under  the  direction  of  an  ordinary  medium." 


Dr.  Lapponi  next  considers  what  are  the  causes  of  genuine 
spiritualistic  phenomena.  He  postulates  the  existence  of  super- 
human beings,  invisible  as  air  or  gases,  which  stand,  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale  of  power  and  dignity,  between  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  absolute  perfection  of  God.     He  says : 

"When  we  consider  the  exertion  of  intelligence,  of  will,  of  love, 
or  hate  which  is  manifested  in  many  spiritualistic  demonstrations, 
there  really  is  nothing  illogical  in  opining  that  immaterial  beings 
are  the  operating  agents.  I  mean  that  these  demonstrations  are 
not  caused  by  a  fluid  or  dynamic  emanation  issuing  from  the  body 
of  the  medium,  now  assuming  a  material  and  visible,  now  an  in- 
visible, form.  Nor  do  they  result  from  the  intervention  of  forces 
as  yet  unknown,  natural  altho  occult,  superior  and  perhaps  con- 
trary to  the  natural  forces  known  to  us.  They  are  caused  by  the 
entrance  upon  the  scene  of  veritable  spirits.  Our  reason  does  not 
recoil  from  the  thought,  which  philosophy  permits  us  to  entertain, 
that,  in  the  graduated  series  of  created  beings,  there  are  beings  to 
be  found  of  a  higher  rank  than  man,  and  endowed  with  physical 
strength  superior*  to  his.  These  form  a  line  of  ascending  perfec- 
tion, a  hierarchy  which,  as  it  extends  upward,  becomes  more  and 
more  perfected,  until  it  ends  in  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  the 
most  intelligent,  the  most  powerful  of  all,  the  origin,  cause,  and 
end  of  all  things.  To  these  beings  we  attribute,  in  our  poor, 
human  method  of  expression,  the  title  of  spirits,  as  tho  we  wished 
to  compare  them  to  air  or  gases,  because,  like  the  air,  they  elude 
the  apprehension  of  our  sense  of  sight." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A   NEW   PHASE   OF   PRISON-REFORM    WORK. 

THE  federated-church  idea  appears  as  a  new  phase  of  religious 
work  in  prison  reform.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Edgin,  chaplain  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  the 
scheme  is  said  to  have  "  passed  the  experimental  stage"  in  that 
institution,  and  seems  "  destined  to  enter  into  the  larger  plans  of 
prison  reform."  As  explained  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Grimes  in  The 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati),  the  demand  for  the 
work  arose  from  a  special  revival  me  ing  held  last  spring  at  the 
Indiana  Reformatory,  at  which  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  con- 
verts were  made.  "  How  to  provide  for  their  fellowship  in  the 
visible  church,  while  enclosed  in  the  walls  of  a  reformatory,"  be- 
came a  vital  question,  says  Mr.  Grimes.  This  had  to  be  solved 
by  devising  "  some  practical  organization  that  would  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  their  previous  church  preferences."  The  problem 
was  met,  we  read,* by  a  "federation  "  of  all  who  might  desire  this 
fellowship,  who  had  a  clear  prison  record  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  and  who  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  following  creed  : 

"  i.  I  believe  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  2.  I  know  and  confess  that  I 
am  a  sinner.  3.  I  now  accept  Jesus  as  my  personal  Savior.  4.  I 
believe  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  confess  Christ  before  men, 
and  desire,  in  obedience  fro  his  command,  to  observe  the  holy  sac- 
rament of  baptism  and  tne  Lord's  Supper  in  fellowship  with  his 
people.  5.  I  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  shape  my  life  and  conduct  in  accordance  with  their-  teachings. 

"  I  further  promise  to  live  a  true  life  and  be  obedient  to  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  and  should  I  fail  in  either  I  agree  to  with- 
draw from  the  membership  of  the  federation.  I  desire  to  be  affil- 
iated with denomination." 

The  meetings  of  the  "  federation  "  do  not  take  the  place  of  the 
compulsory  services  of  the  reformatory,  but  are  purely  voluntary, 
explains  Mr.  Grimes,  and  membership  therein  is  conditioned  on 
the  observance  of  a  correct  discipline  of  life,  and  is  forfeited  on 
any  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  institution.     To  quote  further: 

"The  aim  is  to  impress  on  all  persons  in  the  reformatory  that 
Christian  morality  is  possible  even  within  the  grim  walls  of  the 
institution.  The  practical  feature  of  the  work  is  that  men  live  this 
Christian  life  and  convince  the  guards  that  they  are  doers  of  the 
Word  and  not  hearers  only.  .  .  .  When  men  are  paroled  they  are' 
given  a  certificate  of  introduction  to  any  religious  organization 
with  which  they  may  wish  to  affiliate." 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


LONGFELLOW   A   CHURCHGOING    POET. 

IS  churchgoing  good  for  poets?  asks  one  of  the  many  critics 
now  moved  by  the  Longfellow  centenary  to  furnish  a  new 
appraisement  of  our  "laureate."  The  writer,  Mr.  Francis  Grib- 
ble,  qualifies  immediately  the  shock  of  his  question  by  desiring  it 
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THE    LONGFELLOW   CENTENARY    MEDAL. 

After  the  clay  model  by  Bela  S.  Pratt,  sculptor. 

t«  be  considered  "  purely  from  the  literary,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
religious,  point  of  view."  Longfellow's  case,  he  thinks,  "illus- 
trates and  illuminates  the  rule  "  that  it  is  not.  The  great  poets,  he 
reflects,  "  have  not  been  much  addicted  to  worshiping  in  temples 
made  with  hands."  Not  even  Wordsworth  followed  the  practise, 
he  adds,  "  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  orthodox  Christianity  has 
lately  earned  him  the  diatribes  of  Prof.  Georg  Brandes."  Mr. 
Gribble  thinks  that  Matthew  Arnold's  formula  that  poetry  is  a 
substitute  for  religion  might  very  well  have  been  deduced  from 
the  practise  of  the  poets  themselves.  "They  may  be — they  some- 
times have  been — caught  by  the  contagion  of  the  prayer  and 
praise;  but  they  can  not  stand  the  sermons,  for  they  have  not 
docile  minds."  While  Longfellow  is  sometimes  set  forth  as  the 
exception  to  this  almost  universal  rule  of  poets,  Mr.  ( iribblc 
thinks  the  "  exception  is  only  apparent,"  and  proceeds  in  Put- 
nani's  Magazine  (February)  to  show  how  in  his  case  the  rule  is 
"illustrated  and  illuminated."     Thus: 

"Nothing  irritates  the  reader  of  Longfellow's  diary  more  than 
the  recurring  hebdomadal  references  to  the  Sunday's  sermon. 
They  are  almost  abject ;  anybody  might  have  written  them.  Once 
a  week,  with  distressing  punctuality,  we  observe  Longfellow  put- 
ting on  his  best  clothes  and  going  somewhere  to  be  edified,  and 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  edification  which  he  had  received, 
just  like  a  churchwarden,  a  sidesman,  an  elder,  or  a  deacon— or 
even  an  old  woman.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  poet  is  no  less  a  teacher  than  the  divine,  and  that  it  is  his 
function  to  seek  for  the  eternal  truths  which  the  rigid  formula?  of 
the  churches  and  the  vague  phrases  of  the  theologians  conceal 
from  the  serious  inquirer.  One  reads  the  record,  sighing.  'If  only 
this  worshiper  would  go  out  before  the  sermon  !  Then,  and  not 
otherwise,  there  might  be  hope  for  him.'  But  one  sighs  in  vain. 
Longfellow  never  went  out  before  the  sermon.  He  had  far  too 
docile  a  mind  for  that. 

"  And,  of  course,  he  paid  the  price  of  his  docility.  His  limita- 
tions as  a  poet  are  precisely  the  limitations  of  the  man  who  is  per- 
petually seeking  edification  from  the  pulpit.  It  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  he  makes  no  appeal  to  intellectual  readers,  but  he  cer- 


tainly makes  none  to  their  intellect.  An  intellectual  reader  may 
admire  his  work  as  he  admires  a  pretty  child,  or  a  pretty  piece  of 
embroidery,  or  even  a  simple  plaintive  ballad.  But  the  effect 
passes  'like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music,'  and  no  permanent 
trace  remains.  There  has,  one  feels,  been  no  new  thought,  and 
no  fresh  reading  of  the  riddle.  The  Sunday's  sermon  has  been 
versified;  edification  has  been  set  to  music;  the  conventional  has 
been  restated  less  conventionally;  the  obvious— or  what  passes  for 
such  with  the  churchgoers — has  been  embellished  by  some  beau- 
tifully pathetic  anecdote.  Longfellow,  in  short,  has  played  a  suit- 
able voluntary  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service." 

No  doubt,  says  Mr.  Gribble,  "it  was  largely  because  the  obvi- 
ous thus  bounded  his  horizon  that  Longfellow  became  so  quickly 
and  so  widely  popular."  "His  readers  had  never  realized  before 
how  beautiful  were  the  implications  of  their  own  quite  common- 
place ideas;  and  the  poet  who  had  shown  them  this  was  rewarded 
in  his  later  years  with  an  almost  embarrassing  homage."  The 
simple  and  easeful  and  sheltered  life  that  he  was  enabled,  through 
favoring  circumstances,  to  lead,  was  just  the  one,  according  to 
Mr.  Gribble,  that  so  "limited  a  genius"  required  to  reach  its  full 
development.     We  read  : 

"  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  but  also  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  orderly.  He  had  nothing  to  say — no  message  to 
deliver — that  could  not  just  as  well  be  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  discovered  such  a  mes- 
sage in  any  experience,  however  unusual  or  painful.  He  was  the 
type  of  man  of  whom  one  can  safely  say  that  it  is  well  for  him  to 
settle  down  early,  seeing  that  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  obvious 
destiny.  He  was  born  to  be  the  poet  of  the  obvious  and  the  hum- 
drum. There  have  been  plenty  of  others;  but  he  towers  above 
them." 

When,  however,  all  is  said  by  the  "  literary  critic,"  it  still  re- 
mains to  add  that  Hawthorne  admired  him  and  had  "Evangeline" 
read  to  him  shortly  before  his  death.     "Where  Hawthorne  ad- 


By  courtesy  of  "  Mnuaej  '*  ICagulne." 

LONGFELLOW   AS    A    VI  Mi   MAN. 
From  an  old  print. 

mired,"  Mr.  Gribble  declares,  "none  need  be  ashamed  to  enjoy  or 
to  acknowledge  their  enjoyment."  On  the  positive  side  of  Long- 
fellow's qualities  Mr.  Gribble  has  this  to  say  : 

"  The  case  is  decidedly  one  in  which  overrefined  critics  have 
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gone  astray  by  trying  to  prove  too  much,  or  by  supposing  that 
their  damaging  demonstrations  cover  the  whole  ground.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  make  a  list— a  very  formidable  list — of  Long- 
fellow's deficiencies.  He  mixthis  metaphors,  and  he  meditated 
too  much  among  the  tombs  without  being  inspired  to  any  but  trite 
and  obvious  reflections.  He  was  equally  devoid  of  humor  and  of 
passion,  and  his  intellectual  outfit  consists  of  a  'store  suit '  from  a 
theological  emporium.  On  these  points  the  hostile  critics  may 
claim  that  the  court  is  with 
them.  But  when  these  points 
have  been  made  and  admitted, 
there  remains  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side. 

"  Longfellow  may  have  had 
as  little  to  say  as  Keble  or 
Dr.  Watts;  but  he  said  it  in- 
finitely better.  Whatever  he 
could  not  do,  he  could  at  least 
tell  a  story  and  paint  a  pic- 
ture. That  is  the  secret — to 
take  a  minor  illustration — of 
the  vitality  of  his  Poems  on 
Slavery 

"  The  qualities  of  the  Poems 
on  Slavery  are  also,  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of 
'Evangeline.'  The  subject  was 
first  offered  to  Hawthorne,  who 
refused  it.  There  was  no  sin 
and  no  ancestral  curse ;  and 
nothing  but  ancestral  curses 
and  sins  inspired  his  genius. 
For  Longfellow  the  story  suf- 
ficed. He  hated  pessimism,  but 
he  loved  pathos,  as  Dickens 
and  all  the  optimists  have  loved 
it  ;  he  saw  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  life's  journey  ending  in  a 
lovers'  meeting — too  late,  and 
yet  in  time.  He  saw,  too,  how 
he  could  set  it  in  a  picture  — 
a  characteristic  picture  of  the 
old  America  of  the  days  when 
men  had  leisure  and  had  not 
begun  to  advertise,  and  the 
woodsman's  ax  was  heard  only 
on  the  fringe  of  the  vast  virgin 
forests.  He  not  only  wrote  of 
the  forest  primeval,  but  he  real- 
ized it ;  he  not  only  saw  it.  but 

he  made  his  readers  see  it  too.  Of  course,  there  are  bad  lines 
in 'Evangeline,' just  as  there  are  bad  lines  in  almost  everything 
that  Longfellow  ever  wrote.  ...  His  images,  too,  as  in  'The 
Psalm  of  Life 'and 'The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,'  are  often 
confused  and  confusing.  Images  crowded  his  mind,  and  he  did 
not  always  stay  to  6ift  and  sort  them.  Put  it  is  none  the  less 
his  imagery  that  constitutes  his  characteristic  excellence. 

"The  similes  are  not  obvious,  and  they  do  illuminate  the  pic- 
ture. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax, 

Her  cheek  as  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

"  Only  a  poet  could  have  written  that;  and  one  could  fill  this 
article,  if  space  allowed,  with  admirable  examples  of  the  same 
art.  '  Evangeline  ' — and  not '  Evangeline  '  only — abounds  with  such 
illuminating  imagery." 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  writing  in  Mnnscy's  Magazine 
(February),  sees  in  Longfellow  "  the  type  of  the  American  citizen." 
He  adds: 

"He  seems  to  be  .  .  .  American  not  merely  in  his  pontic 
themes,  but  in  the  homelike  qualities  of  his  existence.  His  per- 
sonal dignity,  his  quiet  humor— of  which  he  possest  an  abundant 
store — his  love  of  what  is  sane  and  wholesome,  his  cordial  friend- 
ships, and  his  united  household— all  these  together  sum  up  the 
things  which,  as  we  like  to  think,  belong  to  the  American  ideal." 


By 


curtesy  "t  thr  M  v  betfa  Gallerfci,New  York. 

[■HE   STREET  CAROUSEL,  EAS1   SIDE,  NEW   YORK." 

From  a  painting  by  Jerome  Myers. 


TO    REVIVE   THE   ART   OF    EVERY-DAY    LIFE. 

"*HE  branch  of  art  that  employs  itself  with  the  interpretation 
-*-  of  every- day  life  ought  to  be  revived,  says  a  critic  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  He  adduces  as  a  good  if  not  the  high- 
est reason  for  a  return  to  this  field  of  art,  known  as, genre,  that  we 
should  thereby  "open  the  eyes  of  our  generation  to  the  beauty 
that  lies  at  its  door.''  while  at  the  same  time  we  should  provide 

for  posterity  "  some  worthy 
memory  of  our  walk  and  con- 
versation." It  was  romanti- 
cism, declares  this  writer,  that 
"dealt  familiar  painting  its 
death-blow."  Since  GeVicault, 
Delacroix,  and  the  landscapists 
of  the  thirties,  "  it  has  been  im- 
perative that  painting  should  be 
imaginative,"  and  for  two  gen- 
erations painters,  in  devoting 
themselves  to  the  imaginative, 
have  painted  "the  exotic,"  "the 
unfamiliar."     Thus: 


•'  The  search  for  the  overtly 
picturesque  has  led  from  Poly- 
nesia to  Finisterre — in  both 
directions.  Orientalism  has 
been  the  extreme  phase  of  the 
movement  that  has  been  quite 
as  pronounced  in  the  number- 
less illustrators  of  peasant  life. 
Landscape  has  not  escaped  the 
romantic  glamour,  the  country 
being  exotic  to  the  town-dwell- 
ers. Moreover,  the  infatuation 
with  natural  scenery  itself  is 
pure  Rousseauism.  Even  the 
so-called  realist  movement  has 
been  merely  a  bastard  roman- 
ticism. Its  subjects  have  been 
almost  without  exception  ou- 
tre;  its  appeal  has  been,  not 
to  experience,  but  to  surprize 
or  shock." 


This  artist,  in  the  judgment  of  a  critic,  reproduces.  "  in  the  great  tradition  of 
genre'1  the  "  visions  of  our  slums." 


To  return  from  these  remote 
excursions  into  the  romantic  to 
the  field  of  the  familiar  would 
open  up  for  posterity  a  world  indicated  in  the  following: 

"  Our  anecdotage  need  not  be  handed  down;  it  will  surely  be- 
come stale  before  we  are  gone ;  but  the  look  of  our  streets  and 
interiors  is  as  worthy  of  commemoration  as  the  little  salons  of  old 
Amsterdam  or  the  piazzas  of  old  Florence.  What  stands  in  the 
way  is  the  cheapness  and  prevalency  of  photography,  which  gives 
merely  the  data,  falsifying  the  impression  of  the  times,  and  even 
more  the  surfeit  of  illustrations,  superficial  and  mannered,  which 
seem  to  be  the  record  we  wish,  but  are  actually  nothing  of  the 
kind.  For  seventeenth-century  Holland  we  may  consult  Hals, 
Terburg,  Jan  Steen,  the  Ostades,  Metsu,  and  a  score  of  others. 
For  nineteenth-century  America  our  grandchildren  will  consult  the 
files  of  the  magazines.     The  difference  speaks  for  itself." 

Earlier  American  painters,  such  as  Mount  and  Eastman  John- 
son, the  writer  points  out,  "had  an  eye  for  the  characteristic  in 
our  life,  and  a  hand  to  present  it  with  charm."  Tho  their  succes- 
sors are  few,  there  are  "happily  .  .  .  suggestions  of  a  revival  of 
this  homely  art."  Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  "  it  is  the  impression- 
ists who  bear  the  gifts."     To  quote: 

"  It  is  the  followers  of  Manet  and  Monet,  who  profess  an  entirely 
impersonal  devotion  to  problems  of  light,  that  are  actually  pro- 
ducing, as  if  incidentally,  the  best  genre  painting.  At  home  one 
may  recall  Childe  Hassam's  occasional  excursions  in  this  field, 
Tarbell's  transcripts  of  country-house  and  studio  life,  the  fresh 
and  vivid   impressions  of  New  York  streets  by  Glackens,  John 
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Sloan,  and  George  Luks.  Good  genre  is  rarely  brusk;  it  wants 
a  quiet  relish  of  the  human  comedy.  Truly  in  the  great  tradition 
of  genre  seem  to  us  Jerome  Myers's  visions  of  ou>  slums.  Here 
is  the  brooding  quality  that  constitutes  the  dignity  of  a  homely 
art;  here  is  the  balance  between  personal  interests  and  play  of 
chromatic  light  and  shade,  that  one  notes  in  the  sober  products  of 
the  Dutch  school.  One  may  observe  also  in  the  so-called 'inti- 
mists  '  in  France— the  latest  offshoot  of  impressionism— an  ap- 
proach to  the  mood  of  true  genre,  tho  they  all  make,  for  our  pur- 
pose, an  exaggerated  use  of  artistic  mystery.  An  intimist  crossed 
with  a  well-trained   but  open-minded   realist  should  make  pretty 


AMERICAN    DRAMATISTS    ON    THE    NATIONAL 

DRAMA. 

rPHK  national  drama  which  can  brand  itself  "  American  "  ought 
*■  to  reflect  the  "national  spirit,  the  more  or  less  national 
point  of  view."  In  this  terse  formula  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell 
states  his  view  of  what  should  constitute  the  long-looked-for 
American  drama.  His  latest  product,  "The  New  York  Idea," 
now  being  presented  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  may  be  said  to  live  up,  more 
or  less,  to  the  faith  of  its  author.     In  similar  phrase  the  question 


Copyrighted,  1871,  by  Eastman  Johnson. 


"the  old  stage-coach." 
From  a  painting  by  Eastman  Johnson. 
This  painting,  dating  from  about  1870,  is  the  most  popular  of  the  artist's  works  in  "the  familiar  genre." 


Courtesy  of  "  Scribner's  H*f"r"  " 


nearly  the  ideal  recorder  of  our  times.  But  there  will  be  rather 
little  encouragement  for  such  a  person  so  long  as  half-trained  and 
over-refined  people  unite  in  an  equally  benighted  indifference  to 
one  of  the  most  engaging  and  satisfying  forms  of  graphic  design. 
Especially,  we  must  first  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  be- 
lated and  inexorable  romanticists." 


Does  the  Ten-cent  Magazine  Make  for  Medi- 
ocrity?— The  many  in  America  may  be  stimulated  by  the  ten- 
cent  magazine,  but  the  few  are  obliterated,  thinks  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  By  the  many  is  meant,  of  course,  the  mass  of  the 
people  who,  it  thinks,  have  been  raised  "to  the  plane  of  a  fairly 
intelligent  reading  public."  The  Free  Press  views  "  the  few  "  as 
the  "  masterful  personalities,  isolated  geniuses"  who  write;  and 
the  process  carried  on  by  the  ten-cent  magazine  it  sees  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  No  sooner  does  a  new  literary  messenger  burst  into  light  than 
his  fitful  but  promising  flame  is  discovered  by  the  cheap  magazine 
and  exploited  in  such  fashion  as  to  at  once  gorge  and  satiate  the 
public  taste  with  his  peculiar  output  and  sap  the  fiber  of  the  new 
author's  ambition.  The  ten-cent  magazine  induces  overproduc- 
tion. Its  message  is  ephemeral,  and  its  appetite  voracious.  Im- 
agine how  cheap  and  tawdry  Sudermann  would  have  become  had 
a  hundred  ten-cent  periodicals  clamored  for  his  output  at  so  much 
a  line.  Tolstoy  a  fevered  contributor  to  the  monthly  magazine 
would  soon  be  Tolstoy  a  writer-down  to  the  mob,  an  artizan,  not 
an  artist.  Isolation,  indifference  to  time,  .  .  .  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  perfection  of  creative  work." 


is  answered  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  Mr.  Charles  Klein,  and  Mr. 
William  Vaughn  Moody,  whose  pronouncements  we  read  in  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  is  declared  to  have  writ- 
ten in  "  The  New  ,York  Idea"  "  the  first  high  comedy  by  an 
American  and  dealing  with  American  life  that  our  stage  has  known 
in  some  years,"  presents  his  view  in  this  wise  : 

"What  is  really  necessary  in  a  national  drama  is  nothing  exter- 
nal, nothing  outside,  for  instance,  dress  and  the  description  of  the 
fleeting  manners  of  a  decade.  The  essential  thing  in  the  national 
drama  is  the  national  spirit,  the  more  or  less  national  point  of 
view.  For  instance,  in  our  own  country,  we  move  and  breathe 
and  live  in  an  atmosphere  profoundly  un-European,  profoundly 
un-English,  and  equally  un-Continental.  No  foreigner  can  realize 
at  a  glance,  or  even  in  a  long  time,  the  abyss  of  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  dweller  in  Europe,  even  tho  their 
civilization  be  on  the  same  level.  Freedom. democracy,  the  decay 
of  sectarian  religion,  the  endless  opportunities  of  a  new  country, 
climate,  and  the  mixture  of  race  have  all  combined  to  create  a 
new  man.  and  the  new  man.  the  American,  has  a  point  of  view 
which  in  its  depth  is  thoroughly  un-European. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  the  national  drama  should  in 
some  way  contain  as  an  essential.  I  am.  perhaps,  obscure ;  but 
consider  for  a  moment  the  great  outburst  of  dramatic  literature 
which  we  speak  of  as  Elizabethan.  Writers  oi  that  time.  Shake- 
speare included,  laid  their  scenes  either  in  a  distant  time  or  in  dis- 
tant countries,  or  both  ;  anything  to  escape  the  immediate  pres- 
sure and  Procrustes-bed  of  a  too  exactly  known  state  of  affairs. 
They  laid  their  scenes  elsewhere  in  time  and  place — Greece.  Italy, 
Spain,  Denmark,  etc.— but  wherever  their  scene  was  laid  the  play 
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was  rammed  with  a  spirit  of  Elizabethan  England,  the  spirit  of 
their  nationality  as  well  as  the  especially  individual  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  playwriters. 

"  This  will  suggest  to  you  what  appears  to  my  mind  as  the  idea 
upon  which  I  should  lay  most  stress;  in  other  words,  from  my 
point  of  view,  a  play  is  not  like  a  realistic  novel.  It  may  contain 
all  the  realism  in  the  world,  its  spirit  may  be  profoundly  realistic, 
but  the  business  of  the  playwright  is  not  with  the  local  and  tem- 
porary details  of  a  given  time  and  place,  but  rather  with  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  that  time  and  place.  Of  course,  in  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners this  is  not  entirely  the  case,  and  in  certain  lower  walks  of  the 
drama  which  deal  specially  with  locality  and  depend  largely  upon 
slang  and  the  immediate  breath  of  a  period,  it  is  also  not  the  case." 

Mr.  Charles  Klein,  author  of  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  "and 
"  The  Daughters  of  Men."  tho  not  an  American,  "  has  pursued  his 
career  wholly  under  the  conditions  of  the  American  theater." 
His  idea  is  perhaps  more  what  Mr.  Mitchell  would  call  the  "com- 
edy of  manners,"  for  he  thinks  "the  American  national  drama 
should  reflect  the  customs,  attitudes,  points  of  view,  and  particu- 
larly the  ethical  viewpoints  of  Americans,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  foreign  mental  attitudes."     Continuing  he  says  : 

"  National  drama  is  the  drama  of  a  nation;  the  national  drama 
of  America  is  development;  the  rapidly  growing  gulf  between  the 
masses  and  the  classes;  socialism;  national  integrity  versus  a 
growing  dishonest  commercialism.  All  this  makes  drama;,  it  is 
nearly  always  the  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  or  the  conflict 
betweenthe  spiritual  and  material  self .  or  the  conflict  between  the 
instincts  and  reasoning  faculties,  with  local  American  atmosphere 
and  conditions." 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  who  recently  announced  himself  as  the  author 
of  forty  plays,  thinks  "  the  chief  note  in  a  national  drama  should 
be  the  nation  itself,"  and  further  utters  a  principle  which  might 
stand  for  an  epitome  of  his  own  work  and  aims  when  he  declares 
that  national  drama  should  reflect  "every  class,  every  kind,  every 
emotion,  every  phase  of  character,  every  occupation,  every  busi- 
ness, every  idleness." 

Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody,  wjiose  "Great  Divide"  is  de- 
scribed as  a  play  as  thoroughly  American  as  Mr.  Mitchell's,  neg- 
lects the  question  of  the  matter  which  the  national  drama  should 
deal  with,  and  dwells  upon  "our  first  and  prime  necessity  "  as  "  a 
system  of  playhouses  endowed  by  private  or  municipal  funds." 
forming  "the  homes  of  permanent  companies,  playing  under  dig- 
nified and.  to  a  considerable  extent,  non-commercial  conditions." 
Mr.  Moody  thinks  this  is  "  the  vital  feature  of  the  problem."  and 
believes  that,  with  such  a  system  of  endowed  theaters  once  given, 
"everything  else  will  follow. gradually  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less 
surely."  Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  is  not  so  sanguine  of  these  good 
results.     He  says  : 

"  My  own  feelings  about  a  state-aided  or  otherwise  founded 
theater  is  that  in  the  first  place  it  would  take  a  great  many  years 
to  get  itself  constituted  and  running,  and  by  the  time  it  had  be- 
come constituted  and  in  running  order,  altho  it  would  have  many 
good  effects,  it  would  inevitably  tend  to  be  conservative.  What 
we  need  now.  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  in  this  country,  is 
not  conservatism  in  the  theater  in  any  form.  Commercial  con- 
servatism, the  timidity  of  money,  is  the  rule  to-day— rules  the 
theater,  governs  the  output,  and.  in  conjunction  with  vulgarity  of 
soul  and  inferiority  of  education,  is  the  great  force  which  con- 
stantly wounds  and  suppresses  the  drama,  suppresses  the  efforts 
of  young  men.  What  we  need,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  so  much  a 
conservative,  state-aided  theater,  but  a  manager  or  managers 
who,  whatever  their  desire  to  make  money,  have  at  the  same  time 
with  this  desire  other  and  higher  ambitions.  And  what  we  further 
need  is.  in  my  own  belief,  a  greater  degree  of  ideal  enthusiasm  in 
the  young  men  who  take  to  writing  the  drama." 

Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  who  also  contributed  to  this  symposium, 
thinks  it  "  safe  to  assume  that  American  authorship  makes  for  a 
national  drama  when  it  concerns  itself  broadly  with  all  subjects  of 
general  human  interest.  Shakespeare  was  a  '  national  dramatist." 
yet  treated  all  themes  in  a  broad  spirit  of  humanity  not  always 
native  as  to  environment." 


KIPLING   THE   HERO   OF  A    FRENCH    NOVEL. 

THE  French  novel  which  was  crowned  by  the  Goncourt  Acad- 
emy in  1906  is  declared  by  a  critic  of  Le  Figaro  (Paris  to 
be  almost  a  portrait  of  Kipling.  The  title  of  the  volume,  which  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  "  Dingley,  the 
Famous  Writer."  In  this  work  the  authors,  Jerome  and  Jean 
Tharaud,  are  said  to  have  presented  the  incarnation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  imperialism  and  ambition.  In  effect  the  novel  is  an  un- 
sparing arraignment  of  aggressive  and  cruel  patriotism,  and  the 
recognition  awarded  it  by  the  Goncourt  Academy  is  noted  as  a 
departure  from  the  customary  practise  of  that  body,  who  have 
formerly  laid  stress  upon  literary  manner  and  expression  rather 
than  on  the  substance  of  books.  The  plot  is  thus  condensed  by 
the  critic  of  the  Figaro: 

"  Dingley  is  a  genius  and  an  immensely  popular  novelist.  He 
has  glorified  English  empire  and  colonialism.  He  has  under- 
stood and  delineated  Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental  character; 
he  has  made  the  past  live  and  has  interpreted  ancient  civil- 
ization to  modern.  In  short,  he  has  known  success,  fame,  and 
glory. 

"Yet  he  is  not  satisfied.  He  is  not  certain  of  the  permanence 
of  his  fame.  He  fears  it  rests  on  the  enthusiasm  of  artists, 
women,  and  children.  He  admires  virility  and  action,  and  thinks 
mere  writing,  mere  imagining,  unworthy  of  the  best  powers  of 
man.  He  would  like  to  achieve  something  truly  heroic,  to  add  a 
stone  to  the  edifice  of  empire. 

"  An  accidental  scene  witnessed  by  him  on  the  street  decides  his 
course.  The  British  Empire,  at  that  moment,  is  held  in  check 
and  defied  in  South  Africa  by  a  mere  handful  of  audacious  and 
insolent  Boers.  The  pride  of  England  is  wounded  and  humiliated, 
and  all  patriots  are  disheartened.  Dingley  happens  to  see  how  a 
recruiting  sergeant  secures  two  or  three  volunteers  for  the  cam- 
paign after  filling  them  with  gin  and  extorting  binding  promises 
from  them.  These  drunken,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  vagrants, 
Dingley  says  to  himself,  when  they  recover  self-control  and  find 
themselves  in  her  Majesty's  uniform,  will  be  transformed  into 
men,  into  soldiers  of  empire.  The  virtues  and  heroism  of  war 
will  make  noble  creatures  of  them.  What  a  fine  subject  for  a 
book  on  war  for  empire  ! 

"  The  first  few  chapters  of  the  new  book  are  written  at  once  in 
feverish  haste,  but  Dingley  determines  to  embark  for  South  Africa 
and  see  the  war  for  himself.  His  wife,  a  gentle,  noble  woman  of 
French  extraction,  urges  him  to  stay  in  England  and  take  a  more 
philosophical  view  of  war,  which  degrades  and  brutalizes  some, 
even  if  it  elevates  others.  She  is  not  in  sympathy  with  a  '  hard, 
selfish  imperialism,'  and  begs  Dingley  to  think  of  humanity  at 
large.  But  her  objections  are  vain.  He  leaves  for  South  Africa 
with  his  wife  and  boy,  Archie. 

"  During  the  voyage  the  seamy  side  of  militarism  is  shown  in 
the  filthy  transports  of  troops,  but  Dingley  refuses  to  consider 
such  trifles.  A  war-ship  tills  him  with  admiration.  They  reach 
Cape  Colony,  and  Dingley  follows  a  detachment  of  troops  that  is 
pursuing  a  rebellious  Boer  commando.  Mrs.  Dingley  remains  at 
Cape  Town  and  forms  a  friendship  with  a  loyal  Boer  family,  Du 
Toit,  one  of  whose  members,  however,  the  eldest  son,  had  become 
a  rebel  and  had  fought  the  British.  The  fate  of  this  son,  Lu- 
cas, is  unknown,  but  it  is  feared  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
prisoner. 

".Archie,  son  of  his  father,  goes  out  at  night  to  seean  executed 
Boer  rebel  and  returns  with  a  fever  that  threatens  to  be  fatal. 
Dingley  is  hurriedly  sent  for,  and  the  letter  reaches  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  road  is  not  safe,  the  fields  are  barren,  deserted,  and 
the  badly  dug  graves  of  soldiers  are  on  every  hand.  Dingley 
chances  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lucas  Du  Toit,  who,  however, 
shows  every  kindness  to  the  imperialist  and  Boer-hating  English- 
man, thus  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  Dingley  arrives 
too  late;  his  boy  is  dead.  The  poor  mother  is  disconsolate,  but 
Dingley  thinks  of  his  country,  of  empire,  and  does  not  nurse  pri- 
vate grief  very  long.  Lucas  is  caught,  and  Dingley's  intervention 
can  save  him  from  an  ignominious  death;  he  refuses  to  lift  a 
finger  to  help  the  rebel  who  has  befriended  him. 

"  Dingley  returns  to  England,  and  is  acclaimed  by  a  frenzied 
mob  which  witnesses  with  glee  the 'moving  picture  '  of  a  Boer 
execution." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A    GUII>E    TO   THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


Abhodananda.  Swami.  India  and  Her  People. 
i2tno,  pp.  285.      New  York:  The  Vedanta  Society. 

This  compact  little  volume,  written  in 
an  attractive  style  and  dealing  with  the 
life,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  India, 
should  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  a  fascinating  and  as  yet 
largely  unknown  subject.  It  is  designed 
for  popular  reading,  the  metaphysical 
portions  being  so  handled  that  the  reader 
runs  little  risk  of  getting  beyond  his 
depth. 

The  extraordinary  speculative  fecundity 
of  the  Indian  mind  has  naturally  given 
rise  to  many  systems  of  philosophy,  but 
the  prevailing  one,  as  we  learn  from  these 
pages,  is  that  of  Vedanta.  In  this  sys- 
tem the  people  of  India,  according  to  the 
author,  find  the  ultimate  truths  of  all 
sciences,  philosophies,  and  religions.  There 
are  instructive  chapters  upon  the  religion 
of  present-day  India,  the  social  status 
and  the  system  of  caste,  political  institu- 
tions, education,  the  influence  of  Western 
civilization,  and  woman's  place  in  Hindu 
religion. 

Addison,  Ballard.  Through  the  Sieve.  i2mo, 
pp.    154.      New   York:     Robert   Grier  Cooke. 

Aria,  Mrs.  Costume:  Fanciful,  Historical,  and 
Theatrical.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
xiii-259.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  S2  50 
net. 

Baker,  James  H.  American  Problems.  Essays 
and  Addresses,  umo,  pp.  viii-222.  London  and 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green    &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Baldwin,  James  Mark.  Social  and  Ethical  In- 
terpretations in  Mental  Development.  8vo,  pp. 
xxvi-606.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  The  Cloak  Room  Thief.  i2mo, 
pp.  226.      Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Barton,  Rev.  James  L.  The  Missionary  and  His 
Critics.  121110,  pp.  235.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1. 

Benson,  Arthur  Christopher.  Memoirs  of  Arthur 
Hamilton,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College.  Extracted  from 
his  letters  and  diaries,  with  reminiscences  of  his 
conversation,  by  his  friend  Christopher  Carr  of  the 
same  college.  i2ino,  pp.  viii-186.  New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.      $1.25    net. 

Blake,  Wm.  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
i(>mo,  pp.  46.     Boston:    John  W.  Luce    &  Co, 

Bland,  Clara  Ophelia.  Songs  from  the  Capital, 
nmo,  pp.  89.      Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.      Si. 25. 

BrigRs,  Charles  A.  The  Papal  Commission  and 
the  Pentateuch.  8vo,  pp.  iv  (14.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Brown,  Francis,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  with  the  cooperation  of  S.  R.  Driver.  D.I)., 
Litt.D,  and  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  A 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  OKI  Testament. 
Boston:      Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.      $7.50  net. 

In  iS34Gesenius  published  his  Hebrew- 
German  lexicon,  which  reached  its  four- 
teenth amended  edition  in  1004.  Since 
the  first  appearance  of  this  standard  book 
philological  discoveries  have  abounded. 
The  decipherment  of  Babylonian,  Phe- 
nician,  Northern-African,  and  Arabian 
inscriptions  has  given  new  data  for  the 
elucidation     of     Hebrew     language     and 


literature.  Hebrew  at  this  present  mo- 
ment has  been  made  capable  of  more 
accurate  and  illuminative  treatment  than 
ever  before.  The  present  volume  epit- 
omizes, in  a  masterly  way,  the  most 
recent  results  of  modern  scholarship.  We 
regard  this  as  the  only  extant  lexicon  of 
complete  authority  for  English  students. 
The  references  are  copious,  the  printing 
and  manufacture  really  exquisite,  and  the 
whole  work  likely  to  prove  a  delighl  as 
well  as  a  source  of  real  help  to  the  Hebrew- 
scholar  and  student  at  every  stage  of  his 
studies. 

Buffum.  George  T.  Smith  of  Bear  City.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustraed.  umo,  pp.  xiii-24S.  New 
York     The  Grafton  Press.      1.50. 

Cleveland,  Grover.  Fishing  anil  Shooting 
Sketches.  Illustrated  by  Henry  S.  Watson.  i6mo, 
pj).  viii  2oy.  New  York  :  Outing  Publishing  Co. 
$1.25   net. 

This  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
the  public  will  ever  make  toward  seeing 
an  autobiography  by  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Altho  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  set  down 
any  exact  record  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences, the  papers  are  so  obviously  the 
results  of  what  he  has  seen  and  done  that 
one  gets  frequent  glimpses  of  the  retired 
statesman  at  play.  The  book  has  ten 
chapters.  Among  the  number  are  "A 
Defense  of  Fishermen,"  "The  Serene 
Duck  Hunter,"  and  "Some  Fishing  Pre- 
tenses   and    Affectations." 

Cooper,  Francis.  Financing  an  Enterprise.  A 
Manual  of  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Pro- 
moters, Inventors,  and  Business  Men  Generally. 
Two  volumes,  nmo,  pp.  251-290.  Xew  York: 
The  Ronald  Press. 

Mr.  Cooper's  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the 
principles  and  methods  of  procedure  in 
successful  financing,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  the  common  mistakes  and 
suggesting  the  best  methods.  General 
rules  are  in  the  main  presented,  with  in- 
formation as  to  valuations,  capitalization, 
promoters,  trust  funds,  and  guaranteed 
stock.  The  work  is  systematically  di- 
vided into  parts,  each  having  several 
chapters,  and  an  index  is  appended. 

Cross,  Victoria.  Life's  Simp  Window.  tamo, 
pp.  .571       Xew  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.50. 

Dickson,  Harris.      Gabrielle,  Transgressor.      With 
frontispiece  by  Walter  H.  Everett.       121110,  pp.    ;:i 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Co.      Si. 50. 

FltOhett,   W.   A  .   B.A.,   LL.D.      Ithuriel's   S 
Frontispiece.      Illustrated.       i2mo,      pp.      436.      New 
York    Baton    &  Mains.      Si. 50. 

Fletcher.  J.  M.  J.  Mrs.  Wightman  of  Shews- 
bury:  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer  in  Temperance  Work. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xii-300.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  O  ■ 

Henschel.     George.       Personal     Recollections     of 
Johannes  Brahms.      Some  of  his  letters  to.  and  | 
from  a  journal  kept  by,  the  author       With  portraits. 
i2mo,  pp.  95.      Boston     Richard  G.  Badger.      Si. 50. 

Ilensley,  Almon.  The  Heart  of  a  Woman. 
121110,  pp.  vi-175.      New  York    G.  P.  Putnam's  E 


Hubbard,  Sara  A.  The  Religion  of  Cheerfulness. 
i2mo,  pp.  63.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
50  cents  net. 

Hughes,  Rupert.  Colonel  Crockett's  Coopera- 
tive Christmas.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs   &  Co.     Si. 

Ibsen,     Henrik.    The  Collet  ted  Works  of.     ( 
right     edition.      Entirely     revised     and     edited     by 
William    Archer.      In   eleven   volumes.      Vols.    I,    II. 
III.    IV.    Y.    VI,    VII.    1 2mo,  pp.  from  250-350  each. 
Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons       $1  each. 

Mr.  Archer's  work  gives  notable  dis- 
tinction to  this  edition  of  Ibsen's  writings. 
Exceptional  care  has  been  taken  to  secure 
accuracy  of  text.  The  introductions  (one 
t<>  each  volume  j  are  serious  and  helpful. 
The  books  are  produced  in  simple  and 
substantial  form  at  a  price  that  is  cer- 
tainly moderate.  Four  additional  vol- 
umes are  yet  to  appear. 

James,  George  Wharton.  The  Wonders  of  the 
Colorado  Desert  (Southern  California,!.  Its  Rivers 
and  Its  Mountains,  Its  Canyons  and  Its  Sp- 
its Life  and  Its  History,  Pictured  and  Described. 
Three  hundred  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Carl  E 
Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xvih  S47.  Boston:  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.     $5  net. 

This  elaborate  treatise  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  our  country.  In  these  days, 
when  railroad  engineers  are  rushing  in 
where  formerly  explorers  hardly  dared  to 
venture,  one  is  too  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  everything  is  known,  and  it 
requires  a  book  like  this  to  remind  us 
that  Nature  has  not  yet  revealed  all  her 
secrets.  In  Mr.  James's  two  richly  illus- 
trated volumes,  we  have  the  story  of  a 
region  which  to  most  readers  will  be  as 
new  as  if  it  were  located  in  Northern 
Tibet  instead  of  in  the  United  States. 
Written  can  amorc  and  tinder  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  the  unwonted 
scenes  which  they  describe,  the  volumes 
will  have  an  intimate  appeal  for  those 
interested  in  the  wonders  of  their  own 
land. 

One  hardly  t virus  the  first  page  of  the 
book  before  he  realizes  how  sadly  at  fault 
is  the  popular  conception  of  the  desert. 
That  conception  is  of  a  Hat.  dreary  waste, 
inhospitable  and  threatening  to  the  trav- 
eler— a  barren  and  desolate  place  where 
tin'  heat  is  frightful  and  where  nothing  can 
live  except  the  cactus,  the  toad,  and  the 
lizard. 

The  Colorado    Deserl  .ice  of  • 

cination    and    surprizes,   of  .  e.   won- 

derful, and  beautiful  things.  No  hall  of 
necromancers,  we  arc  told,  can  rival  its 
marvels  and  revelations. 

Mr.  James's  book  is  the  result  of  twenty- 
five  year-  n   and  experier. 
He   has   received   help  from  many  sources 
— from    miners   and    prospectors,    railwav 
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men,  farmers,  woodmen,  naturalists,  art- 
ists, etc.  His  work  is  an  authoritative 
account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  least  known  regions  of  the  West 
The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  up- 
ward of  three  hundred,  are  a  notable 
feature  of  it.  They  consist  of  sketches 
made  by  Carl  Eytel,  and  admirably  il- 
lustrate the  text. 

Joyce,  P.  W.  A  Smaller  Social  History  of 
Ireland.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp. 
xxiii-574.     New  York:   Longmans,   Green    &  Co. 

Jusserand,  J.  J.  A  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People.  Vol.  II.  From  the  Renaissance 
to  the  Civil  War.  8vo,  pp.  551.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  work,  the  second 
volume  of  which  is  now  before  us,  is  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  an 
intimate  friend  of  President  Roosevelt, 
and  an  earnest  student  and  admirer  of 
what  we  have  come  to  call  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  His  studies  in  English  lit- 
erature have  been  enhanced  by  long  inter- 
course with  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  his  qualifications  for  the  task  which  he 
has  chosen  are  such  as  few  foreigners  have 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Jusserand's  present  volume  recounts 
the  literary  history  of  the  English  people 
from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  to 
that  of  the  Civil  War.  This  certainly  is 
one  of  the  most  pregnant  epochs  in  all 
literature.  It  was  the  period  inaugurated 
by  the  transition  from  the  gloom  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  rebirth  of  antique 
beauty.  The  golden  age  of  English  litera- 
ture was  about  to  open.  Marlowe  perfected 
English  blank  verse,  which  was  to  become 
the  wonderful  instrument  of  Shakespeare 
and    Milton. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  may  think 
it  unfair  to  compare  this  work  with 
Taine's  masterpiece,  but  the  truth  is  that 
the  comparison  forces  itself  upon  the 
reader.  The  historical  methods  inv<  nted 
by  Taine  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  all  writings  of  this  charact<  r,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  work  has 
not  escaped  that  influence.  When  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Jusserand's  book 
appeared  there  were  not  wanting  critics 
who  pronounced  it  equal  in  merit  to 
Taine's  "History  ol    English    Literature." 

Now  that  the  second  volume  of  the 
"Literary     Hist  is     available     it      is 

possible  to  institute  a  juster  comparison 
between  the  two  works  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Jusserand's  work 
say  that  it  falls  far  below  the  level  of 
Taine's.  There  is  littl<  likelihood  that 
that  masterpiece  will  be  equalled  in  our 
time.  Mr.  Jusserand's  book,  however. 
is  a  work  of  solid  merit  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  English 
literature. 

King,    C.    F.,    Jr.     A    Boy's     Vacation    Abroad. 
Being  an  American   Boy's  Diary  of  his    first  tri 
Euro]  i  rated      fro  the 

author,      nmo,   pp.   viti    165.      Bo  '       M.   (lark 

Publishing  1 

If  it  be  still  permitted  to  any  one  to 
write  a  book  of  travel  in  Europe,  thai 
person  must  surely  be  a  boy  who  has  just 
made  his  first  trip.  Mr.  King  innocently 
kept  a  diary.  This  book  is  to  him  an 
unexpected  result  of  his  industry  in  doing 
so.  He  writes  as  a  boy  at  school  would  be 
expected  to  write — from  the  boy's  point 
of  view  and  with  a  boy's  interesting 
enthusiasms.  We  see  him  in  London 
ordering    five    hansonv  ight   school- 

teachers  whom    he   is   about    '  irt  to 

the  wax  works  in  Haker-street.      He  hi 


in  Paris  of  "the  demi-monde,  whatever 
that  means."  In  Rome  one  of  his  friends 
who  swims  the  Tiber  "made  Caesar, 
Horatius,  and  Byron  look  like  thirty 
cents."  He  assures  his  readers  that  he 
"lost  a  lot  of  fun  writing  the  book." 
The  pictures  are  many  and  usually  good. 
But  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  not  a  cathedral. 

Knauss,  William  H.  The  Story  of  Camp  Chase: 
A  History  of  the  Prison  and  Its  Cemetery,  together 
with  Other  Cemeteries  where  Confederate  Prisoners 
are  Buried,  etc.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xx-407. 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  Smith   &  Lamar. 

Lewis,  E.  Mary.  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
T2mo,  pp.  xviii-192.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Lindsay,  Anna  Robertson  Brown.  The  Warrior 
Spirit  in  the  Republic  of  God.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-218. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

London,  Jack.  Scorn  of  Women.  In  three 
acts,  nmo,  pp.  x-256.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1  25. 

Malet,  Lucas.  The  Far  Horizon,  nmo,  pp. 
388.     New  York:   Dodd,   Mead    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Of  Charles  Kingsley's  purely  literary 
talents  and  graces  of  style  his  daughter, 
the  author,  evinces  hardly  a  trace.  She 
seems  to  despise  what  is  called  "style," 
and  says  what  she  has  to  say  in  a  down- 
right, simple  fashion  as  if  she  were  con- 
vinced that  her  thought  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone,  and  is  independent  of 
literary  enhancement.  Not  that  she  is 
destitute  of  the  power  of  artistic  expres- 
sion, for  when  she  condescends  to  this 
there  are  few  contemporary  novelists 
whose  comparison  she  need  fear. 

The  hero  of  "The  Far  Horizon"  is,  as 
might  be  expected  a  very  unconventional 
type  lie  is  a  man  of  fifty  with  Spanish 
blood  in  Ins  veins,  who  has  come  to 
England  in  his  youth  A  man  of  high 
ideals  and  burning  with  ambition,  lie  has 
been  condemned  to  spend  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  a  London  counting-house. 
When  his  real  career  begins  in  the  novel  he 
is  past  middle  life,  a  celibate  com  lei  lined 
to  the  role  of  a  looker-on  at  life's  activities. 

It   is    to    the    intellectual    dissection    of    this 

rather   melancholy    human    figure   that    the 

best    written    and    most    striking    pages   of 

the  novel  are  devoted 

McNeal-Sweeney,   Mildred   I.     When  Yesterday 
W.i    ifoung.      12m..,    pp.    iit      New    York     Robert 
ike. 

Meyer,  F    IS      'I  he  I  n  ed  oi  Creed        A  Series  oi 
he    Aposl  le  '   1  reed.      1  2mo, 
pp.  226.  !.    Fleming  II.  Revel!  Co.     $1. 

Moore.   II.    Kingsmill,    D.I)       The   Way  to  Teach 
the  Bible,      ismo,  pp.   120.     New  York    Longman  , 
&  Co. 

Morrow,  Albert  S  .  A  B.,  M  I)  The  Immediate 
of  the  Injured.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  .(40. 
Philadelphia     \V.    I!.    Saunders   Co.      $2.50   net. 

Mottelay.  Paul  F.  The  Bridge  Blue  Book, 
1  imo,  pp.  vni-152.  New  York:  Charle  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Murray.  Gilbert,  M.A.,  LL.D.  The  Medea. 
nmo,  pp.  xi  99.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

render,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.   Werner's  Readings  and 
Fo.    3>.   Cats   and    Kittens.      Illustrated. 
i2mo.  pp    j- 1       New  York    Edgar  S.  Werner   &  Co. 
60  cents. 

Phillips,    A     Lyman.     A    Bacheloi       1     pboard. 

i2mo,  pp.  210.      Boston    John  W.  Lure    &  Co.     $1. 

Pierce,    Franklin.     The    Tariff    and    the    Trusts. 

xu    is;.     New  York    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Si. 50   net. 

Pollard,  Percival  Recollections  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
i6mo,  1  p    99.     "'  iston     I-  ihn  W    Lui  e   &  '  1 1 

I'ratt,    James    Bissett.      Thi      P   srcholosrj     oi     Re- 
ligious    Belief,      iirao,     pp.     xii-327.      New     York: 
in  millan  Co.     $1.50  net. 
Quayle,    William    A.     Modem    Poets   and   Chris- 
tian    Teaching.       Lowell.       Frontispiece      portrait 
pp.  155.     New  York    Eaton  &  Mains.     $1  net. 

Selleck,    Willard    Chamberlain,    D.D.    The    New 

Appreciation    of     the     Bible       121m..     pp.     xiii  409. 

I!..     University   of   Chicago    Press.     $i.so 

Shakespeare.    William.      The     Complete     Works 

of.     Edited  with  a  Glossary  by  W.  .1.  Craig.     Oxford 
ion.      Fronl  are  8   0    it    viii    1350. 

■  1 1  Pi  1  New   York     Henry 

le. 


Shakespeare,  William.  The  Complete  Dramatic 
and  Poetic  Works  of.  Edited  from  the  Text  of  the 
Early  Quartos  and  the  First  Folio.  By  William  Allan 
Neilson.  Cambridge  edition.  Frontispiece.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  xx-1237.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $3. 

The  Oxford  edition  of  Shakespeare, despite 
its  1350  pages,  is  printed  on  good  paper 
of  a  quality  that  does  not  ' '  show  through ' ' ; 
the  print  is  of  a  size  easily  read,  the  ink 
is  good,  the  binding  flexible,  but  firm  in 
the  back,  and  there  is  a  good  cloth  cover. 
Mr.  Craig's  brief  introduction  is  confined 
to  a  lucid  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
sources  of  his  text — the  quartos  and  first 
folio,  from  which  he  has  "only  ventured 
to  deviate  where  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
carelessness  of  either  copyist  or  printer 
deprived  a  word  or  sentence  wholly  of 
meaning." 

The  Cambridge  edition  in  print,  paper, 
and  binding  is  likewise  quite  satisfactory. 
In  a  single  volume  publishers  could  do  no 
more  than  in  either  of  these  two.  Mr. 
Neilson,  as  to  the  text,  has  been  conserva- 
tive in  such  departures  as  he  has  made 
from  the  quartos  and  first  folio.  He 
prints  the  plays,  not  after  the  old  order 
which,  without  classification,  began  with 
"The  Tempest  "and  ended  with  "Pericles," 
but  with  classification  into  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies,  the  chronological 
order  in  composition  being  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies, 
and  the  Histories  being  given  in  their 
historical  sequence.  Mr.  Neilson,  be- 
sides his  prefaces,  gives  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  each  play 
prefixes  "an  introduction. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  Life  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  xxiii-292.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell   &  Co. 

Slattery,  Charles  Lewis.  The  Master  of  the 
World.  1 2tno,  pp.  vi-2c>8.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Grten    &  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Smith,  Francis  Henry.  Christ  and  Science. 
1  21110,  pp.  240.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
$1.25. 

Who's  Who.  u;o7.  An  Annual  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Fifty-ninth  year  oi  issue,  nmo, 
pp.  xx  ius;.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Sj.so   net. 

Wilde.  The  Canterville  Ghost.  Frontispiece. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  124.  Boston:  John  W.  Luce 
&   Co.     $1.25. 

Wilkinson,  Right  Rev.  T.  E.,  D.D.  Twenty 
Years  of  Continental  Work  and  Travel.  With  a 
preface  by  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Monson.  With 
frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii-438.  New  York.  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  the  record  of  an 
Anglican  bishop's  experience  in  North 
and  Central  Europe  among  British  colonies, 
factories,  and  communities,  comprizing  an 
area  eight  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
largest  diocese  in  the  world.  During  the 
course  of  his  ministrations  to  those  of  his 
faith  scattered  throughout  this  vast  dio- 
cese, Bishop  Wilkinson  has  been  brought 
in  contact  with  interesting  scenes  and 
important  personages,  and  his  account  of 
his  experiences  is  full  of  interest.  Of 
the  scattered  Anglo-Saxons  under  the 
Bishop's  charge  there  are  many  thousands 
of  resident  and  traveling  Americans.  The 
diocese  comprizes  the  ten  countries  of  Nor- 
wav,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia. 

It  is  an  interesting  panorama  of  Europe, 
with  a  fine  historic  perspective,  that  is 
unfolded  in  the  Bishop's  long  narrative 
of  his  apostolic  labors  in  his  prodigious 
diocese.  Eminent  personages  frequently 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  reader 
meets  with  new  and  interesting  aspects 
oi  familiar  historic  events. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

To  England. 

By  Alfred  Noves. 

(A  Prayer  that  she  may  speak  for  Peace.) 

Now  is  thy  foot  set  on  the  splendid  way; 

Hold  this  hour  fast!     Tho  yet  the  skies  be  gray, 

Lift  up  thy  voice  to  greet  the  perfect  day, 

Speak,  England,  speak  across  the  trembling  seal 

Now  is  the  grandest  dawn  that  ever  rose 
Touching  the  clouds  to  glory;  the  light  grows 
White  as  a  star  where  thy  keen  helmet  glows 
Fronting  the  morn  that  makes  all  nations  free. 

Speak  from  thine  island  throne!     Here,  in  thy  Gate, 
Now,  for  thy  voice  alone,  the  nations  wait 
Speak  with  the  heart  that  made  and  keeps  thee  great, 
Speak  the  great  word  of  peace  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  nations  wait,  scarce  knowing  what  they  need; 
Cold  cunning  claims  their  ears  for  lust  and  greed! 
The  poor  and  weak,  with  struggling  hands  that  bleed, 
Pray  to  thee  now  that  thou  wilt  set  them  free. 

The  poor  and  weak  uplift  their  manacled  hands 
To  thee,  our  Mother,  our  Lady  and  Queen  of  lands; 
Anguished  in  prayer  before  thy  footstool  stands 
Peace,  with  her  white  wings  glimmering  o'er  the 
sea. 

Others  may  shrink,  whose  naked  frontiers  face 

A  million  foemen  of  an  alien  race; 

But  thou,  Imperial,  by  thy  pride  of  place, 

Oh,  canst  thou  falter  or  fear  to  set  them  free' 

Thou  that  hast  dared  so  many  a  thunder-blast, 
Is  all  thy  vaunted  empiry  so  soon  past? 
First  of  the  first,  art  thou  afraid  at  last, 
To  hold  thy  hands  out  first  across  the  sea? 

Not  for  such  fears  God  gave  thee  thy  rich  dower, 
The  sea- wrought  scepter  and  the  Imperial  power! 
Ages  have  shed  their  blood  for  this  one  hour, 

That  thou  might'st  speak  and  set  the  whole  world 
free. 

Thou,  thou  alone  can'st  speak;   thou,  thou  alone, 
From  the  sure  citadel  of  thy  rock-bound  throne; 
Trust  thy  strong  heart!     Thine  island  is  thine  own. 
Armed  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  sea. 

Fools  prate  of  pride  where  butchered  legions  fall; 
Peace  has  one  battle  prouder  than  them  all 
(England,  on  thee  our  ringing  trumpets  call!), 
One  battle  that  shall  set  the  whole  world  free. 

Speak,  speak  and  act!     The  scepter  is  in  thine  hand; 
Proclaim  the  reign  of  love  from  land  to  land; 
Then,  come  the  world  against  thee,  thou  shalt  stand! 
Speak,   with   the   world-wide   voice  of   thine   own 
sea. 

— From   The  Spectator  (London). 


To  Keep  Your  Boy  Clean: 

Give  him  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  a  Turkish 
towel  and  turn  him  loose  in  the  bath  room. 

Lock  the  door! 

Unlock  it  fifteen  minutes  later  and  look 
at  him.  He  is  clean  from  top  to  toe  — 
smiling;  fresh;  radiant  with  health. 

Ivory  Soap  is  the  ideal  soap  for  the  bath. 
It  is  994%o  per  cent.  pure. 

It  lathers  freely  and  it — floats. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined    alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  it 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


Foils. 


By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 


Give  me  drifted  winter-ways. 
Whence,  returned,  the  ingle-blaze 
Shall  like  altar-fire  divine 
Leap  before  these  eyes  of  mine. 
Give  me  hours  of  hungry  dearth, 
That  I  may  possess  the  earth — 
Find  Olympian  banquets  spread 
In  the  country  wine  and  bread! 


Give  me  Strife  (who  so  love  Peace!) 
Thai,  when  furrowing  wars  shall  cease, 
Fruitful  be  the  olives  found 


Better  Than  Drugs 

THE  PLEUROMETER 

A  simple,  scientific,  sensible  de- 
vice for  developing  lung  power 
and  proper  breathing.  Gives 
rich,  red  blood;  promotes  appe- 
tite and  digestion;  protects 
against  colds  and  catarrh;  aids 
to  mental  vigor.     Price  $2. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET,    "  Keeping  Well. ' ' 
E.  H.  BIRD  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Your  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 
In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.  Her  industries  are 
prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 
approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  todaj  i 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mull  ins  Steel  Boats 

built  of  steel  with  air  ohambero  in  each  end 
sink.     Faster,  more  buoyant,   practically   ind 


nlnl    are  absoluteh    safe 

guaranteed.     Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen.  The 

ideal    beat    for   pleasure, 

summer  resorts,  parkE 

THE  W.  H.  «1  1.I.1NS  CO., 
1  t:t  Franklin  St..  Sulrm.Ohio. 


\         1  Ikinu' 


Motor    Boats.    Row    Boats. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 

like  a  life  bust      Thrj    c:urt 

structible,    1   n'<  leak,  dry  out 

Kverv  boat  is 


Wrllc  for 


ilnlotair. 
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MauSe's  Asters 


-  it?  \W4  - 


No  flower  has  recently  been  so  much 
improved  as  the  Aster.  I  offer  this  year 
a  mixture  of  all  the'most  beautiful  sorts 
of  recent  introduction,  embracing  the 
best  of  the  Comets,  Pseony  Flowered, 
New  Branching,  Chrysanthemum,  etc., 
more  than  30  varieties  in  a  single  packet. 

For  Ten  2-cent  Stamps 

I  will  send  one  packet  of  these  Asters, 
together  with  a  copy  of  The  Maule  Seed 
Book  for  1907.  388,000  copies  of  this  book 
have  already  been  mailed,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $45,t00.  It  contains  (>9  Special- 
ties in  Flowers,  and  63  Specialties  in 
Vegetables  (many  of  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere)  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  old  or  new,  worth  growing, 
whether  it  be  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Trees, 
etc.  My  customers  tell  me  it  is  the  best 
I  have  published  in  the  last  30  years.  If 
you  make  a  garden  this  spring,  you 
surely  ought  to  have  this  Book.  It  will  • 
be  mailed  with  a  packet  of  these  Asters 
to  anyone  sending  me  20  cents.    Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  1778  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'return  the  empty  aster  packet  with  another  order,  it  is  GOOD  FOR  20  CENTS. 


rat*  rK  ft  A\  nv  '  i     V  i\  A  ^i 


FREE 
TO 
ALL 


Stokes 
tand&rd 
eeds 


are  perfected  strains 
of  vegetables  and 
flowers— the  result 
of  t  h  o  usa  nds  of 
tests  made  during 
my  25  years'  prac- 
tical experience. 
Stokes*  Different  Kind 

of  Seed  Catalogue 
is  superbly  i  I  I  us. 
trated  with  photo- 
graphic reproduc- 
tions of  actual  spe- 
cimens of  vegeta- 
bles and    flowers 
trrown  from  Stokes 
standard  Seeds.    It 
Is  free.    Write  for  a  copy  now— before  v<m  forget  it 
EARLIEST  REI»  A\l»  PI\K  TOMATOES 
Sparks  Earlinna — Thisfamous  early   red  tomato    was   intro- 
duced by  me.    By  careful select:on  I  have  greatly  imported  the 
strain.     "Stokes1    Standard  Earlianu"  whirh  I 
is  fir  superior  to  the  ordinary  strains.     Pkt.  H>r  :  o/.  SOe. 

June    Pink— By  all  odda  m.»-T    prod 

best  pink -fruited   tomato  and  destined  to  becoice  as 
Earliana.    Pkt.  lOe  ;  1-2  01.  75«\     Special   Offer     I    packet 
Earliana  And  June  Pink  Ton    to,  moif 


Stokes  Special  Strain  ^ 
°J  E&rliana  Tomato  ^jf 


i/   Offi  r     I 

railed  for    I  -it 


STOKES'  SEED  STORE, 
Dept.  F.,  219  Market  Street    -    Philadelphia. 


What  to  plant 

when   to   plant,    how    to    plant — 
is  all  told  in 

Dreer's 

Garden  Book 

Magnificent  multicolor  and  duotone 
plates;  224  illustrated  pages  of  everything 
worth  growing  in  flowers  and  vegetables. 

All  the  worthy  novelties  as  well  as  the 
time-tested  sorts. 

An  unmatchable  collection  of  hardy 
perennials.  All  the  newer  roses,  cannas, 
dahlias,  gladioli,  etc. 

Mailed  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


MAN    WANTED 

In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  No  canvassl  u<s  or 
Itlng  required.  Experience  unnecessary  if  boncst, 
ambitious  and  willing  to  learn  the  business  thoroughlj 
by  mail  and  become  our  local  representative.  Manj 
make  1300  to  S500  monthly.  Write  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars, iddress  eil  bei  office. 
NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY    CO. 


Orchid- flowered 
Sweet  Peas. 

A  wonderful  improve- 
ment over  the  old  type. 
Mammoth  flowers,  usu- 
ally 2  inches  across,  and 
a  large  percentage  bear 
four  blooms  to  the  stem. 

Mixed  colors,  per 
pkt.,    10c;  peroz..  25c. 


raitc  040.  52  Deal  bur 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Suite  640,  1  110  "H"  st. 
"  is|||\i.T<>\,]).  (. 


MONEY 


t  for  Advertising  Enterprises 

We  will  secure  capita),  furnish 
ideas,    plan    campaigns,    write 
place  It,  organize  selling 
force,  an<!  carry  anv  Publicity  and  Promotion  Work 
BLINN"   YITE8  &  ASSOCIATES.  Inc.,  f/.i^  Eilieott  8q.,  liuffalo,  S.Y. 


i» 


HENRY  A.  DREEK 

Philadelphia. 


££  £~+  %  f*        |   J    J)      This  mark   [©]  now  called  a  bull's  eye  was  used  by 

I    IOOt  I      if!  ^l     \   lOitl  l',e  ancient  alchemists  to  represent  gold.     If  you  want 

VJ  w**     «-**^     vjw.  vi  lhe  choicest  vegetables   you  should   follow  the   Bull's 

Eye  [Q]  wherever  it  appears  in 

BURPEE'S  Farm  Annual  for  1907 

the   'Silent  Salesman  "  of  the  world's  largest  mail-order  seed  trade.     An  Elegant 
i    Book  of   200  pages,  with    hundreds   of   illustrations     C«a/1c    -flia+    C\  *»/~w»r 
from   photographs,  it   tells  the   plain   truth  about  the  Best     OCClId     I  II  CI  I    vj  I  UW 

It    describes    Grand    Novelties    in    Flowers    and    Vegetables,    <>f    unusual    importance,    which 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.     If   interested,  WRITE  TO=DAY,  and  the  Book  is  yours. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Springing  from  that  blackened  ground. 
I,  who  so  love  Love — ah, — yes! 
Give  me  Hate  and  Bitterness, 
That,  when  these  are  past  and  done, 
Love  and  I  may  more  be  one! 


Give  me  sleep,  that  I  may  feel 
Clotho's  hand  new  start  the  wheel 
Of  another  day's  bright  spinning  .  .    . 
And  when  warp  and  woof  are  thinning, 
And  the  daylight  is  half  blind, 
Give  me  Death,  that  I  may  find 
Life,  upon  some  morning  height 
Sheen  and  sheer  above  the  Night! 
— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (February). 


Browning's  Lineage. 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

How  blind  the  toil  that  burrows  like  the  mole, 
In  winding  graveyard  pathways   underground, 
For  Browning's  lineage!     What  if  men  have  found 

Poor  footmen  or  rich  merchants  on  the  roll 

Of  his  forbears?      Did  they  beget  his  soul? 
Nay,  for  he  came  of  ancestry  renowned 
In  poesy  through  all  the  world,  and  crowned 

With  fadeless  light  that  shines  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  blazons  on  his  poet's  shield  are  these: 
The  flaming  sign  of  Shelley's  heart  on  fire, 

The  golden  globe  of  Shakespeare's  human  stage, 
The  staff  and  scrip  of  Chaucer's  pilgrimage, 
The  rose  of  Dante's  deep,  divine  desire, 
The  tragic  mask  of  wise  Euripides. 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (February). 


NURSERIES   sell  Diiect 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Founded  182S.     Large   NEW  Fruit  Book 

free.  STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PERSONAL. 

A  Fortune  by  Way  of  the  Bath-tub. — Roch- 
fort  Maguire,  who  succeeded  the  late  Alfred  Beit 
as  president  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  as  the  head  of  the  greatest  diamond-mine  syndi- 
cate in  the  world,  attributes  his  amazing  success  in 
life  to  a  bath.  The  story  is  told  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  : 

It  was  in  the  days  when  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes 
sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  King  Lobengula 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  valuable  conces- 
sions from  the  all-powerful  ruler  of  the  Matabeles. 
It  was  rather  a  perilous  mission,  as  quite  a  number  of 
white  men  had  met  with  death  at  the  hands  of  Loben- 
gula and  of  his  chiefs.  However,  Rochfort  Maguire 
arrived  at  Lobengula's  kraal,  was  received  fairly 
well,  and  then  proceeded  to  cleanse  himself  of  the 
dust  and  grime  of  his  voyage  by  means  of  a  bath 
in  his  traveling  bath-tub.  This  created  a  tremendous 
amount  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Matabele  nation 
assembled  to  witness  the  proceedings. 

Maguire  is  not  a  man  who  loves  publicity,  but  he 
is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  nothing  could  be  cooler 
or  more  deliberate  than  the  way  in  which  he  stript 
folded  his  clothes,  and  then  slipped  into  the  water. 
The  Matabele  nation  looked  on,  commenting  freely, 
but,  as  he  could  not  understand  a  word,  that  did  not 
matter  to  him.  Presently  he  produced  a  tooth- 
brush and  a  box  of  tooth-powder  and 'started  brush- 
ing his  teeth.  There  they  drew  the  line.  The  man 
who  puts  strange  things  into  his  mouth,  who  foams 
at  his  lips,  and  turns  water  to  milk,  must  necessarily 
be  a  "  mtagati,"  or  magician.  Yells  of  astonish- 
ment rent  the  air.  A  party  went  off  to  tell  the  King, 
taking  the  Irishman's  paraphernalia  and,  what  is 
more,  his  clothes,  Maguire  following,  wrapt  in 
philosophic  calm  and  nothing  else  beyond  his  hat, 
which  had  been  left  to  him. 

The  King  proceeded  to  sit  like  an  inquest  upon  the 
brushes  and  bottles.  It  was  explained  to  his  Majesty 
that  the  white  man  actually  liked  the  "stink"  of 
the  bottles,  and,  as  for  the  turning  of  the  water  into 
milk,    the    King's    mother-in-law    happened    to    die 

GREAT  BEAR    SPUING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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Through 
past  seasons 
of  proven 
superiority  for  speed,  strength, 
safety  and  durability 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 
await    selection    this    season     by 
motorists    who    combine    enthusi- 
asm   with    practical   knowledge   of 
technical  requirements. 

IVrite  for  the  Pennsylvania  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  .^A 

General  Salef  Agent,  Roger  B.  McMullen,  Chicago,  111. 
NEW  YORK  —  1741  Broadway 
CHICAOO       1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  —  615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  <3A.  —  102  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON  —  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO  —717  Main  St. 
DETROIT  — 237  Jefferson  Avenue 
CLEVELAND  — 2134-6  East  9th  at. 
LONDON  —  26  City  Road 


DRIVE  IN  COMFORT 

A 
Storm 
Proof 
Buggy 

that  keeps 
you  as  dry 
and  al- 
most as 
warm  as 
indoors 
an  d       is 

turned  into  the  perfect  open  top  conveyance  for  fine 
days.  One  bugjry  lor  all  weather.  Lightest  storm 
proof  bugiry  made,  the  only  one  that  works  per- 
fectly.  Convenient,  comfortable,  honestly  built. 
Write  for  catalogue  C . 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Vi®4  £«.'«!!  iVd* 


ApTO 


theWondejt 

»«/    Or  THE       *i 

JEHICLEWORLDJ 

JGUARAHTEEDl 

WEARS 

Our  free  164-page  catalog  fully  describes  this  wonderful 

buggy  with  "Auto  top."     Learn  all  about  it  before 

buying  elsewhere.    We  sell  direct  to  you  at  fact- 

ory  pHces.   No  middlemen  between  you  and  us. 

We  build  150  styles  of  Buggies,  Eunabouti, 

Surries,  Wagons,  Harness,  etc.    We  ship 

anywhere  on  approval.  Buggies  125.00  up. 

Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog, 

U.S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO. 

Sta.  160?  Cincinnati,  O. 


DAYS 

FREETRIAL 


^10HEY 

with  Order 


Let  M  E  Quote  YOU 

On  my  full  line  of  famous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles.  I  sell  direct 
from  factory  on  30  days'    Free 


a  Price 


30 

Days' 
FJIKE 
Trial, 


Trial  and  'j-\eiir  guarantee. 

Save  you  30  to  50  %  in  price 

Write  for  bis  free   Buggy  Book,  finer 

than  ever  this  year    125  styles  Vehicles 

and  fall  line  high-grade  bar* 

BQSSshown.  Don't  buy  until 

you  getlnv  book  and  prices. 

H.  C.   l'HKLPS,  Pres. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co  , 

Station351  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SONG  _ ,„„  _ 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 
GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 


on  the  selfsame  day,  and  his  Majesty  was  unfilial 
enough  to  ascribe  this  divine  blessing  to  the  white 
man's  magic.  His  belief  in  the  latter  was  further 
confirmed  by  a  numbei  of  conjuring  and  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  which  Maguire  had  picked  up  at  Oxford 
and  afterward  in  the  Orient,  and  the  King  took  him 
into  such  favor  that  he  not  only  granted  him  all  he 
asked,  but  many  other  unexpected  concessions  which 
proved  of  immense  value  to  Cecil  Rhodes  and  really 
founded  Maguire's  fortune. 


American  Democracy  in  Russia. — An  Amer- 
ican citizen  standing  as  a  candidate  for  the  Russian 
Douma  is  the  anomalous  political  situation  in  the 
Minsk  district  which  a  writer  in  the  American 
Israelite  (Cincinnati;  presents  for  the  consideration 
of  his  readers.  This  American  citizen,  we  are  told, 
is  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  who  went  to  Russia  a 
short  time  ago  as  correspondent  for  The  World's 
Work  and  the  Jewish  Daily  V orwaerts,  both  of  Xew 
York.  1 1  is  friends  in  Russia,  imprest  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment which  this  country  exercises,  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  enter  the  contest  for  the  next  Douma 
trusting  that  if  elected  he  will  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  application  of  some  of  our  demo- 
cratic principles  to  the  government  of  Russia. 
We  read  further  : 

Dr.  Hourwich  has  had  a  varied  and  interesting 
career.  He  was  born  in  i860  at  Wilna,  Russia,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Minsk  Gymnasium  and  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "What  Is  Con- 
stitutionalism"'" which  brought  about  his  arrest 
by  the  Czar's  police.  He  was  charged  with  treason 
and  sentenced  to  nine  months'  solitary  confinement. 
After  serving  his  sentence  he  was  sent  back  to  Minsk, 
where  he  became  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  city  and 
one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  leaders  of  the 
Revolution^— '  -party.  His  activities  again  led  to  his 
arrest  and  asuited  in  a  sentence  of  four  years  to 
Siberia.  At,  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to 
Minsk  and,  in  order  to  avoid  another  and  more 
serious  charge  against  him  by  his  political  perse- 
cutors, he  tied  to  Sweden,  where  he  remained  for  a 
time  and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  in  1890,  settled  in  Xew 
York,  and  attended  lectures  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  So  pro- 
ficient did  he  become  in  English  that  he  undertook 
the  practise  of  law  among  his  compatriots  in  this 
city,  many  of  wh  -m  were  attracted  to  him  by  his 
ability  and  the  interest  aroused  by  his  romantic 
career 

Later  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.      In  1900  he  became  a 


GUIDES   CHILDREN 

Experience  and  a  Mother's  Love  Make  Advice 
Valuable. 


An  Ills,  mother  writes  about  feeding  children: 

"If  mothers  would  use  Grape-Nuts  more  for 
their  little  ones,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
medicines  and  fewer  doctor  bills. 

"If  those  suffering  from  indigestion  and 
stomach  troubles  would  live  on  Grape-Nuts, 
toast  and  good  milk  for  a  short  period  they 
would  experience  more  than  they  otherwise 
would  believe. 

"Our  children  have  all  learned  to  know  the 
benefit  of  Grape  -Nuts  as  an  appetizing,  strength- 
ening food.  It  is  every  evening,  with  few 
variations,  like  this:  'Mama,  let's  have  toast 
and  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast;  or,  let's  have 
eggs  and  Grape-Nuts' — never  forgetting  the 
latter. 

"One  of  our  boys  in  school  and  15  years  of 
age  repeatedly  tells  me  his  mind  is  so  much 
brighter  and  in  every  way  he  feeis  so  much 
better  after  having  Grape-Nuts  as  a  part  if  not 
all  his  breakfast."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  'Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 


Cadillac — Model  H 

Where  Dependability  and  Economy  Meet 

These  are  the  great  foundation  stones 
of  Cadillac  success — unfailing  reliability 
under  all  sorts  of  service;  cost  of  main- 
tenance so  low  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
In  the  magnificent  line  of  Cadillacs  for 
IQ07  these  qualities  are  more  manifest 
than  ever  b"fore.  The  Model  H  has 
proven  itself  the  four-cylinder  triumph  of 
the  year. 

From  motor  to  muffler  this  machine  is 
an  example  of  simple  construction,  of 
finish  really  super-fine,  of  accuracy  not 
surpassed  in  any  other  mechanical  crea- 
tion— all  of  which  are  more  pronounced 
because  of  the  wonderful  factory 
facilities  and  system  that 
stand  behind 
t  li  e 


The 
superiorities 
of  Model  H  are  so 
numerous  that  to  select  fea- 
tures deserving  special  emphasis  is  diffi- 
cult. Those  of  prime  importance  are 
remarkable  ease  of  control  and  smooth- 
ness of  riding,  whatever  the  road  con- 
ditions. The  car  ir  practically  noiseless 
in  operation;  perfect  balance  of  action 
removes  all  vibration.  The  enormous 
power  i?  so  positively  applied  that 
whether  for  speeding  or  hill  climbing 
Model  H  is  there  with  energy  to  spare. 
The  body  possesses  lines  of  beauty  and 
grace  and  reflects  style  unmistakable. 

Your  dealer   will   gladly   give   you    a 
demonstration. 

Model  H  r„XKi"rrry,.ind:r  $2,500 
Model  G  i":r.;ru.n'y,.iB,"r  $2,000, 
IVIodelfvl  ^.V^V-.  -""-—-  $950  (  %&£, 

Model K,oh-"-,i"naho",::    $800, 

All  prices  F.  0.  H.  Decrnit  — I  ain|  *  mil  laotaded. 

Send  far  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you 
are  interested,  as  above  designated. 

CADILLAC  M010R  CAR  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A  sso.  Licensed  Auto.  Mfrs. 
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"A  Hill  Climber 
Built  in  the  Hills" 


Glide 
Address:  THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO., 


for  1907. 

the  Owner's  pride,  the 

•    'Pportunity. 
I 

SPE<  LFIl   \  I 

— 

- 

"akea        t 
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THe  flRDREY  Venicie  Wasfie 


liki.b. 


,'.'  WTP'M  i.V  "      Ardrey 

'••WAilVll1.        Whirl-    Wufcrr    Co..    ISI    k 

'  '     ,'1     /,{'  ■'  M:,.m  •'■    '    ■  ■  •..rhi-.i.-r.  VT. 
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The 
New 
Toilet 
Paper 

Balsam  Sanitis- 
sue  is  the  modern 
toilet  paper,  ^oft, 
strong   and  per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
Made  s<>  l>y  treatment 
with  pure  Canada  Balsam, 

BaSsam  Sanitissue 

is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  in  sealed  cartons. 
Price  10c.  15c  «5c.   26  sheets  free.     $1  \\<>nh 
gent  prepaid  anywhere.    For  $2  we  will  send  with 
the  paper  an  S.  P.  Co.  oxidized  copper  cabinet. 
We    h~ve  a  6pecial  proposition  for 
office  buildings  and  public  places,  sav- 
ing from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 
8COTT  PA^ER  CO.,  503  Git  nwood  Are.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


By  our  method  of  re- 
ceiving  deposits  by 
mail,  those  residing  in 
small  towns  and  rural 
communities  are  en- 
abled to  transact  busi- 
ness with  one  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  saving 
banks  in  the  countrv. 
Send  for  booklet  "T." 


ASSETS  OVER 

42   MILLION    DOLLARS 


theCITJZENS  savings 

AND   TRUST   CO.  CLEVELAND    O 


tuB  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  actx 


The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


50c. 


How  Luxury 
Relieves  Fatigue, 

When  travelling  long  distances  nothing  is 
more  essential   to  comfort  than  exquisite 
decorations  —  elegant   woodwork   and 
pleasing  color  effects   in   tapestries.      All 
such  detail,  electric  lights,  periodicals,  pa- 
pers and  the  latest  books  make  the  trip  to 
California  via 

The  Overland  Limited 

a  rare  pleasure  instead  of  a  tiresome  journey.    The 

Union  Pacific — 

Southern  Pacific 

is  full  of  wonders.     Inquire  of 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  O.  P.  A., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  After 
that  he  was  a  translator  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
in  Washington,  and  in  1903  he  became  an  expert 
special  agent  of  the  Unitefl  States  Census  Office. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  of 
revisiting  his  native  country.  He  addrest  a  letter 
to  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  stating  that,  if  necessary,  he  was  willing 
to  stand  trial  for  his  revolutionary  activity  in  the 
past.  But  the  Russian  Government  decided  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  Armed  with  a  complete  ab- 
solution for  all  his  political  offenses,  signed  by 
Count  Witte  himself.  Dr.  Hourwich  returned  to  his 
native  country  early  this  year. 

Dr.  Hourwich  may  be  said  to  be  an  independent 
candidate  with  Radical  and  Liberal  support.  He 
will  have  a  number  of  rival  candidates  in  the  field 
against  him,  notably  the  representatives  of  the  Social 
Democratic,  Conservative,  and  Anti-Semitic  groups. 

Since  his  return  to  Russia  he  has  become  more 
widely  known  than  ever  through  his  lectures  on 
America,  which  are  in  great  demand  throughout  the 
Minsk  district.  As  to  his  chances  of  election,  nothing 
can  be  said  yet.  Details  of  the  progress  of  his  cam- 
paign are  meager,  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  he  is 
very  popular  in  Minsk. 


The  Indian  in  Public  Life. — The  election  of 
Charles  Curtis,  a  half-blooded  Indian,  to  one  of  the 
seats  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Kansas  legislature  is  called  by  the  New  York 
Mail  "a  timely  proof  that  merely  because  a  latter- 
day  American  lias  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  earliest 
Americans  he  is  not  debarred  from  his  country's 
positions  of  honor."  This  remark  is  elaborated  by 
the  Montgomery  .4  Jvcrtiscr,  which  also  takes  occasion 
to  record  other  notable  examples  of  men  of  Indian 
blood  in  public  life  in  this  country: 

His  political  promotion  came  fittingly  at  the 
moment  when  the  permanence  of  Carlisle  University 
was  being  assailed  in  the  Senate.  This  son  of  a  full- 
blood  Kaw  mother  is  not  a  Carlisle  alumnus,  but. 
Ins  rase,  none  the  less,  is  a  proper  answer  to  the 
charge  that  the  Indian  makes  no  good  use  of  edu- 
cation and   should   he   deprived   of    his  last   Eastern 

out  I  ..  1st. 

The  man  of  Indian  lilo.nl  is  no  newcomer  in  our 
public  life.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  instances  of 
the  past.  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  not  the  only 
eminent  Virginian  proud  that  his  features  told  of 
his  aboriginal  ancestry.  Atavism  showed  in  Han- 
nibal Hamlin's  personality  the  blooi  of  the  Pequots. 
The  Narragansett  tribe  had  a  half-blood  represen- 
tative when  Tennessee  sent  Horace  Maynard  to 
Congress.  A  Seneca  of  unmixed  lineage  was  Grant's 
secretary  in  war  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  peace,  when  Gen.  Ely  Samuel  Parker  filled 
those  places.  A  British  admiral  and  general  pro- 
claimed their  pride  in  their  descent  from  Pocahontas 
when  Sir  Charles  Rolfe  and  Baden-Powell  attended 
the  recent  Jamestown  banquet  in  London. 

The    bird    thai    fouls  its    own  nest  is  the  proper 

If  the  dealers  would  only  be 
fair  to  you  and  me,  you  would 
have  less  lamp  troubles  and  I 
would  make  more  chimneys. 

If  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney 
was  sold  every  time  one  is 
asked  for,  I  would  make  all 
the  lamp-chimneys  instead  of 
half  of  them. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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simile  for  the  American  who  denies  the  American 
Indian  of  pure  or  mixed  blood  the  opportunity  to 
fit  himself  for  places  that  he  has  proved  his  ability 
to  fill. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Hard    on    the    Gramophone    Man. — The    old 

gentleman  drew  up  quickly  as  the  woman  burst 
round  the  corner,  and  calmly  surveyed  her. 

"Oh.  sir,"  she  began  breathless!'-  "will  you  come 
at  once?  There's  two  brutes  o'  men  jumpin'  on  a 
poor  gramophone  man!" 

"What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?"  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man, unperturbed. 

"Oh,  sir,  he's  a  poor  man  wot ' 

"No,  no!  You  don't  understand  me.  Is  he  a 
big  man  or  a  little  man?  " 

"Well,  he  ain't  'arf  their  si/e,  anyhow."  said  the 
woman. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  see  that  there's 
any  need  for  me  to  come  If  he's  only  a  little  fellow 
1  dare  say  they  can  manage  him  between  them." 
— Judy. 


George  Ade  and  the  Turkey.  -George  Ade, 
•on  his  last  European  trip,  spent  a  ;  '""1  ileal  of  his 
time  in  the  Amcrika's  smoking-room,  but,  as  his 
•wont  is,  was  quiet. 

The  humorists  of  the  smoking-room  clustered 
about  Mr.  Ade  night  after  night.  They  told  him 
all  their  latest  stories.  They  did  their  best  to  shine 
before  the  young  man. 

One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  they 
begged  Mr   Ade  to  tell  a  story  in  his  turn. 

"We  have  done  our  best  to  amuse  you,"  said  a 
Western  millionaire.  "We  have  given  you  many 
a  yarn  that  will  come  in  useful  when  you  get  to 
work  on  your  next  book.  Now  it's  your  turn.  Fire 
away." 

Mr.  Ade  pondered  a  moment      Then  he  said 

"I  can't  tell  you  a  story  gentlemen,  but  I'll  ask 
you  a  conundrum.  What  is  the  difference  between 
me  and  a  turkey?" 

Everybody  gave  the  conundrum  up. 
•     "The  difference  between  me  and  a  turkey,"  said 
Mr.   Ade  slowly,  "is  that  the  turkey  is  not  stuffed 
with  chestnuts  until   after  it  is  dead." — New   York 
Tribune. 


Sympathetic. — The  teacher  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  his  scholars  the  term  "accidental  death" 
and  said-  "If  in  passing  over  a  lotten  bridge  I 
tumble  into  the  river  and  am  drowned,  what  would 
you  call  that? " 

"We  would  call  that  a  holiday  for  the  next  day." 
—  Fliegende  Blaettcr. 


STEADY  HAND 

A  Surgeon's  Hand  Should  Be  the  Firmest 
oi  All. 


"For  fifteen  years  I  have  suffered  from  in- 
somnia, indigestion  and  nervousness  as  a  re- 
sult of  coffee  drinking,"  said  a  surgeon  the 
other  day. 

"The  dyspepsia  became  so  bad  that  I  had 
to  limit  myself  to  one  cup  at  breakfast. 
Even  this  caused  me  to  lose  my  food  soon 
.liter  I  ate  it. 

"All  the  attendant  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion, such  as  heart  burn,  palpitation,  water 
brash,  wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  nervousness,  etc.,  were 
present  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incapacitate 
me  for  my  practice  as  a  surgeon. 

"The  result  of  leaving  off  coffee  and  drink- 
ing Postum,  was  simply  marvelous.  The 
change  was  wrought  forthwith,  my  hand 
steadied  and  my  normal  condition  of  health 
was  restored."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  "There's  a  Reason." 
Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs! 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

it^r*,  Price  List-*,  Rill*.  Invoices,   Drawings, 
oils,  anything,?     Then  take  advantage  of  our 
duys*  trial,  without  dVpo*!t  and  becoi 
s  of  satisfied  customers   who    all  sgree  that 
Minis'  Tip  Top  \n  the  simplest,  easiest  and 
Quickest    in'' tlmd    oi    duplicating  on    the 
market.     lOOcopiei  from  Pen-written  and 
;>0  copies  from   Typewritten  Original,     ii 
you  have  tried  other  duplicators  without 
-ii.  i  ess,  you  will  he  more  than  pleased  with 
ours.  Complete  Duplicator  cap  size  [prints 
834xl3in).    95.(10.    Felix  T.  I>ans  Dupli- 
cator Co.,  Daus  Itldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  NY. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

All  Standard  Makes.  $1.1  to  $35. 
Most  of  these  machines  Lav"  been 
only  slightly  used — are  good  as 
new.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writitig 
ne.  We  will  give  you  the  betf 
typewriter  bargains  that  can  be 
offered.   Address 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 

9th  and  Tine  St.  St.  l.ouU,  no. 


any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents 
Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway 


Sample 
card  con- 
taining 12 
pens,  dif- 
ferent 
patterns, 
sent    to 

in  postage. 

.NewYork 


15  ^ 

-*-wIntt 


wider 


CENTS  For  13  Weeks 
Trial   Subscription  to 

hisillustr.iteit  na'.ional 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers— a  variety  ofgen=-ral  features  beingadd- 
ed.     It  is  sincere,  reliable,  who. esome,  interesting— Til  F. 
newspaper  for  the  home.    %\  year;  takes  placeof  peri  * 
osting|2to{4.  Trvit.13  wks.for  l5c.Patnfinder.Wns'i..I>  (  . 


T! 


HE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

hy  Cardinal  Gibbons.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  sincere  inquirer  into  the  teachings  of  th  e 
Catholic  Church.     Address 

Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 

20  Adams  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


ou  Can  Own    u  Diamond  or  Watch. 

Wesend  oneon  approval.  If  you  like  it,  pay  1-5 on 
delivery,  balance  8  nionthlv  payments.  Catalog  free.  Write  now 
1.UKTIS  BROS,   k  CO..   Depl.   B  M    !12  Sl.le  St. .  Chlciuro.  111. 


|T>PrintYour 

Own 


Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper 
Press      $5.         Larger.      %\* 

Money    savor,    maker        All 

easy,   printed  rules.    Write 
factor}  tor  catalog,  presses. 
t> pe.  paper,  cards. 
1  UK  PRESS  CO.,  Nenden,  Con. 


Debenture  Bonds 


U'KITK  Unlay  ft*  bookH  "D"  OC- 

■  ■  oda  ire  tbe    Jj 

I — Interest    ll 
\f    Jan.     l>t,    sn.1 
K  .1  Park  Hunk,  New  foifc. 


l^ 


FIRST  TRUST*" SAVINGS  BANK. 

.    BILLINGS. MONT. 
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A  Popular 

ELGIN 


£,very  watch  movement  bearing 
the  name  HLQIN  is  the  best  move- 
ment ot  its  kind  made. 

There  are  varying  grades  of 
F_LGIN  movements — the  values  of 
which  are  fixed  by  the  number 
of  jewels  and  the  quality  of  materials 
used  in  construction. 

The  movement  which  meets  the 
great  demand  for  a  popular-priced 
watch  is  the  famous  G.  M. 
WHLLLF-R  movement,  a  name  al- 
most as  great  as  LLQIN  itself. 

This  movement  can  now  be  had  in 
the  popular  sizes,  for  men's  and  boys' 
use,  and  in  the  models  so  much  de- 
sired.    Ask  your  dealer. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,   III. 


STAMMERERS 


I  The  ARNOTT  METHOD  Is  the  only  logical  I 
method  for  the  cure  of  Stammering.  It  treats  I 
the  CAUSE,  not  merely  the  HABIT,  and  insures  I 
natural  speech.  Pamphlet,  particulars  and  I 
references  sent  on  request. 
THE 


ARNOTT    INSTITVTEI 

BKkLIN,  ONT.  CAN.  I 


*AN|  NTRODU  CTION    TO 

UNITARIANISM" 

I     by  Dr.  Samuel  M.    Crothen,  and  other    Unitarian   ser" 
ImorwSENT    FREE   on  application  to   P.    O.    SI.    Com- 
mitK-e,  2  Berkeley  Place,  Cambridge,  Maw. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson, 
Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs-,  Ne%v  York. 


Blamed  the  Wrong  One. — Hotel  Guest — 
"What's  the  matter  with  this  chicken"'" 

Waiter — "It  isn't  the  chicken's  fault,  sir;  you 
ought  to  have  come  last  week." — Jugend. 


He  Knew. — Lady  (whose  sister  is  singing  in  the 
adjoining  room) — "How  do  you  like  the  song, 
Lieutenant  • ' ' 

Lieutenant — "That's   all   right.     You   can't   fool 
me      I   know    a  phonograph    when   I    hear   one."- 
Meggendorfer  Blaetler. 


The  Point  of  It. — "How  did  you  make  your 
fortvine  so  quickly?" 

"Oh.  I  just  strolled  around  the  stock-exchange 
every  day.  with  my  eyes  open  and  my  hands  pock- 
eted." 

"In  whose  pockets?" — Silhouette. 


In  the  Garden  of  Eden. — Adam  (returning  to 
dinner,  to  Eve) — Good  heavens!  O,  these  women! 
They  can't  leave  anything  alone.  You  have  gone 
and  made  the  salad  out  of  my  Sunday  clothes! — 
Bon   Yivant. 


Handieaped. — "I     began     life    on    ^io   a   week," 
boasted  the  magnate. 

"Lucky   man'"  sighed    the   ribbon    clerk.     "I've 
only  just  worked  up  that  far.  and  I  111  twenty-seven 
— Houston  Chroi 


Ambiguous. — He — "I    am    going    to    kiss    you 
when  [go 

She — "Leave    the    house    at    once." — Illustrated 


Tlif  Honest  Barber.      '   Hon,  much  do  you  charge 

for  shaving"' "_ 

"That  depends  entirely  on  how  many  times  T 
draw  blood.  Sticking-plaster  is  now  selling  at  about 
30  cents  a  foot." — Mcggendorjcr  Blaetter. 


Reminiscent.-  "I  gol  a  shock  from  a  'lectric 
battery  terday,"  said  the  first  hobo  "Gee!  It's 
a   funny   kind   of   a   feelin';   [ei  like   takin'    a 

bath." 

"Say,"  ■  ■  ■   I  'lie  other  one,  "you  must  ha1  e 

Lgri  Philadelphia  Pn  s 


Funny    to    Him.  eh       I'm:  vnthropist     (to 

trampi    -" What  would  you     1     now  if  I  were  to  offer 
you  work"'  " 

Tramp-   "My   den    sir,   ]    wouldn't    take  offense. 
Do    you    think    I    can'1      :ee    a    joke? "  —Fliegende 

Blaetter. 


Signs  of  the  Times. — Gamekeeper — "I  feel  we 

1  have  a  very  cold  winter." 
'I'm  e  COUN1  "I  low  is  that,  l'i  it/  '  " 
Gameki  EPE1  I   see  half  of  the  wood  has  been 

stolen  from  the  shed." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Would  yon  like  to  succeed  in  business;  to  obtain  a  good 
paying  position,  to  secure  an  Increase  in  salary?      Would 
possess  the  rapacity  that  directs  ami  controls  large 
business  enterprises?     If  to,  you  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  Increase  in  salary  through  our  assistance. 


Our  Free  Book 


How  to  Become  an 
Expert   Bookkeeper" 

is  tbe  title  "f    't  treatise  on  Bookkeeping   and 
Business.     It  tells  of  a  system  of  account  a 
by  which  yon  can  lookkeeping  quick- 

ly at  your  owe  borne    without  lossof  time 
It  is  a  hook 
of    int.  ||   to  those  who  aspire 

e our  School  and 
to  be  p  tbe  ambitious,  we  are  giving  this 
hook  away  without  any  condition  what- 
ever.    It  i,,  aosolutely   free.     Send  your 
.oldress  and  receive  the  book 
thoul  cost. 
COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
■fsii  B,  Commercial  Building,         Rochester.  N.  Y. 


$T   50  for  &  fully 

■  •"""■    guaranteed 

"Stop^Watch" 


in 

Silverode 

Case 


DUSJ 

MOlfeTtJR'E 


IE  FOR 
FpEE 
rPOpiflET 

*  "SHOVING 
"  "TYLES 


The  New    York  Standard 

CHRONOGRAPH 

Is  the  only  one  made  in  America. 
It  offers  the  long-desired  chance  for 
one  to  secure  a  low- priced  reliable 
timepiece  with  split-second  hand  for 
the  accurate  timing  of  all  events 
where  a  V  second  record  is  required. 
Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Motorists,  Chemists,  Athletes,  Photog- 
raphers, 'Physicians,  Surgeons,  Nurses, 
and  for  all  laboratorial  and  experi- 
mental work.  An  ideal  outing  watch, 
being  dust  and  moisture  proof. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JEWELERS 


HEY5  YORK  STflNDHRD  WBTCH  G0R1PHMY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


JKM  AtiWXfY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence, 
[fitmerel?  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  yi»i  about  them 
THAT  l«  something,  tint  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teachei  and  recommends  you.  that  is  more.  Ours 
IIK<  O.M>li:\l»N.        C.  VV.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Business  Secrets 


-—-  Yours  for 
Six  Cents   at  Day 


How  to  Sell  Goods 

—  How  to  ginger  up  a  sales  force. 
How  to  drum  business  in  dull  seasons. 

—  How  to  route,  handle  and  check  salesmen. 

—  How  lo  train,  develop  and  coach  a  sales 
force. 

—  How  to  secure  and  organize  salesmen  and 
agents. 

—  How  to  meet  objections  and  how  to  be  a 
good  "closer." 

—  How  to  work  the  "big  stick"  plan  of  sell- 
ing goods  to  retailers. 

—  How  to  handle  wholesalers  and  retailers 
to  the  best  advantage. 

—  How  to  judge  a  good  salesman— how  to 
hire  and  how  to  be  one. 

—  How  to  analyze  your  proposition  and  pick 
out  its  selling  points. 

—  How  to  make  the  consumer  influence 
de  tiers  to  buy  your  goods. 

—  How  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  "c!°rks" 
and  become  a  salesman. 

And  hundreds  of  other  vital  pointers  and 
plans  for  rlerks,  city  salesmen,  traveling 
salesmen,  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufac- 
turers, mzil  order  houses  and  advertising 
men. 

How  (o  Buy  at  Rock  Bottom 

—  How  to  trap  a  lying  salesman. 

—  How  to  close  big  transactions. 
—How  to  prevent  extravagant  purchasing. 

How    to    handle    men    and    make  quick 

decisions. 

How  to  know  to  a  nicety  what  stock  is  on 

hand. 

How   to   avoid   penny-wise  pound-foolish 

purchases. 

—  How  to  play  one  salesman  against  another 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  a  lower  price. 

flow  to  devise  a  simple  system  which  wiil 
bring  to  your  notice  automatically  all 
data,  prices,  etc.,  about  a  given  article. 
— How  to  formulate  a  complete  purchasing 
and  record  system  for  a  mail  order  house, 
a  factory  or  a  retail,  wholesale,  or  depart- 
ment store. 

And  other  priceless  pointers  on  purchasing, 
beyond  description,  that  every  businessman, 
employer  or  employe,  ought  to  have  con- 
stantly at  his  finger  ends. 

How  to  Collect  Money 

—  How  to  judge  credits. 

—  How  to  collect  by  mail. 

— How  to  handle  "touchy"  debtors. 

—  How  to  be  a  good  collector  and  how  to 
nire  one. 

—  How  to  organize  a  credit  and  collections 
department. 

—  How  to  weed  out  dishonest  buyers  from 
the  safe  risks. 

— How  to  get  quick,  accurate,  inside  infor- 
mation about  a  customer's  ability  to  pay, 

— How  to  write  smooth,  diplomatic  letters 
that  bring  in  the  money  without  giving 
offense 

—  How  to  organize  your  own  collec  ion 
agency  and  force  worthless  debtors  to  pay 
without  suing. 

— How  to  devise  a  simple  and  effective  svs- 
tem  of  insuring  prompt  and  periodical  col- 
lections of  all  your  accounts 
And   valuable   information    obtainable   in 
no  other   way,   for   credit  men.   collectors, 
accountants,   and  every  business  man  inter- 
ested ir.  this  vital  department. 


Men  have  sweat  blood  and  spent  fortunes  to  learn 
these  very  business  secrets  which  now  you  may  read 
at  your  leisure  and  master  at  ease.  The  crystalized 
experience  of  practically  the  whole  world  of  business 
is  placed  now,  and  for  the  first  time,  at  your  instant  dis- 
posal by  the  Business  Man's  Library,  described  below. 

This  Library  is,  in  reality,  a  complete  correspondence 
course  under  the  great  Master  Minds  of  Business.  Six 
beautiful  volumes,  1,263  pages,  crammed  full  of  ways 
of  making  money.  Not  theories  or  mere  advice,  but 
actual  working  business  plans,  which  you  can  put  in- 
to operation  in  your  own  work  to-morrow  morning. 

Seventy-eight  big,  broad  men — not  mere  writers,  but  National  Business 
Men,  whose  very  names  inspire  respect,  and  admiration,  and  confidence — 
are  the  authors  of  the  Business  Man's  Library  Alexander  H.  Revell, 
founder  and  president  of  the  great  film  bearing  his  name ;  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.'s  Comptroller;  John  V.  F.nwijl  &  Co.'s  Credit  Man:  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 's  Buyer;  Sherwin-Williams  Co.'s  General  Manager.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  big  business  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  Business 
Man's  Library. 

To  the  man  in  the  private  office,  this  six-volume,  Morocco-bound  Library 
is  welcomed  as  a  guide  and  constant  adviser.  To  the  man  in  charge  of 
other  men,  either  as  employer  or  superintendent,  it  offers  practical,  work- 
ing, business  methods,  tried  and  proven,  which  he  might  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  find  out  himself.  And  to  the  worker — the  man  who  has 
hopes  above  his  present  position  — it  shows  the  short  road  to  better  days  — 
bettLr  salary-  more  power—  eventual  success. 

Ten  thousand  great  concerns -the  best  concerns  that  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
can  name-have  bought  sets  of  the  Business  Man's  Library  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bettering  their  methods  and  increasing  their  profits.  They  had 
no  interest  in  the  books  as  mere  entertaininir  literature.  They  wanted  the 
cold  dollars  in  them,  the  practical,  usable  ideas  in  them     nothing  more. 

Among  the  recent  purchasers  who  have  appreciated  the  money- 
value  of  these  volumes  are  included  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  follow- 
ing firms— and  remember,  these  represent  only  a  mere  handful  selected 
from  twenty  thousand  purchasers: 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  Armour  &  Co.;  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.;  Illinois 
Steel  Comp  my;  National  Cash  Register  Co.;  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Jones 
Dry  Goods  Co.;  Mandel  Brothers;  Nelson  Morris  &  Co  ;  Columbia  Phono- 
graph Co.;  National  Biscuit  Company;  American  Can  Company;  Good- 
year Rubber  Company;  Adams  Express  Company;  Arbuckle  Brothers; 
Barnhart  Bros.  iK.  Spindler;  Montgomery,  Ward&  Co.;  Morgan  &  Wright; 
Cudahv  Parkin?  Companv;  Otis  Elevator  Company;  Bell  '.telephone  Com- 
pany, Western  Electric  Company. 

This  is  solid,  tangible  proof  of  the  worth  of  this  Business  Man's 
Library    who  can  refute  evidence  like  this? 

Then  add  to  the  help  which  this  Library  will  bring  you  the  help  which 
you  will  get  from  SYSTEM,  which  stands  pre-eminent  the  magazine  of 
business.  260  to  356  pages  in  every  issue  of  SYSTEM,  and  you  cannot  afford 
to  miss  a  single  page  of  it.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  own  your  own 
business  or  whether  you  are  working  for  somebody  else;  whether  you  sit  in 
a  private  office  and  decide  things,  or  whether  you  stand  behind  a  counter 
and  answer  questions  SYST KM  will  show  you  new  ways  of  saving  time 
and  cutting  out  drudgery. 

SYSTEM  has  300,000  regular  readers.  It  has  helped  many  of  them  to 
better  salaries,  bigeer  profits,  that  would  have  been  impossible,  undreamed 
of,  without  SYSTEM.        

Don't  waste  tune  iimi  money  ami  effort  stu<  tying  over  business  problems  whirl]  other  men 
hn\e  solved.     Don't  be  content  to  plod  and  blunder  along    to  spoil  opportunities  and  vraate 

•  1 L*e»  through  business  ignorance — when  practical  help,  such  as  tins  superb  Business  Han't 

Library,  n  yours  lor  only  six  cents  a  day. 

"This  Library  is  a  short  cut  to  more  salary,  and  more  business,    to    more  knowledge 
ami  more  power.      Worth  a  decade  ot  experience.  "  — John  Kakson 

'"1  don't  cure  how  smart  or  bncht  or  clever  a  mail  is,  he  can  learn  :»   great  deal  from 
these  six  hooks.     I  will  never  part  "itb  my  set. "'  — Tom  Mi  kkay. 

"I   regard  it  as   of    benerit     and    Assistance    lo    any    wide-awake    l'u«nip-  man, 
nn  matter  who, "  — Chajkurb  k.  Hikks 

"I  with  the  work  could  be  brought   before  every  man  who  wants  Lo  build  a  red 
business  career. n  ai.kkkk  i>olok. 

Picture   in  your    mind    six    handsome    RoUl-toppeti 

volumes,  the  name  binding,  paper,  type  that  are 
usually  to  he  found  only  in  costly  editions,  1,968 
pages  that  could  scarcely  be  worth  more  tn  von  if  each  leaf  were  a  *iu  bill;  and  twelve 
moiitlis  ..t"  SYSTEM  more  than  3,000  pages  of  current  business  experience  ami  help*  con- 
vertible into  ready  cash-  snd  then  think  of  this  offer;    Only   Hfl    i|      "I  out  thin  over  nine 

months    -*ml  they  are  yours  at  once.         Your   .  het  k    or    money    order    l"r  $2.  or   a    %%  lull  sent 

in- ilay.  will  start  the  books  to  you  tn-morrow,  expie^-.   and  every  other  charge  preps 
enter  yom  name  as  a,  regular  yearly  SYSTEM  subscriber,     |3uo*   intl  >2  a  month  until  tlft 
is  paid.     Less  than  you  probsbly  spend  for  daily  papers;  lees,  surely,  than    it  m*i.«   you   for 
car  foe  or  the  evening  smoke.     Long  before  tin-  week  is  out  these  helpful  book-,  if  ordered 
now,  will  h  ive  a  chance  u-  put  hack  in  your  pot  k--t  more  than  their  cost       1-  the  nrtVr  clear  ? 

There    i>  nothing  to  sign.       Write  ,,ti  youi    business  letter  head  or   st.it.-  what    buStneSS  J 

in.     Sinipb  send  #9  and  say,  i  accept  vour  offer  in  Literary  Pia''*t  for  February  LA. 

SYSTEM,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


EASY  OFFER 


How  to  Manage  a  Business 

—How  to  keep  track  of  s'ock. 
—How  to  train  ard  test  employes. 

—  How  to  hire  and  direct  employes. 

—  How  to  figure  and  charge  estimates. 

—  How  to  check  deliveries  and  mistakes 
How  to  detect    and    eliminate    needless 
items  of  expense. 

How  to  get  the  most  out  of  those  under  and 
around  you. 
— How  to  size   up  the  money-making  possi- 
bilities of  new  ventures. 

—  How  to  get  up  blanks,  forms,  records  and 
simple  systems  for  a  1  kin> 

—  How  to  devise  a  perpetual  inventoi 

tern  that  will  tell  you  every  day  the  value 
of  material  on  hand. 
— How  to  turn  a  losing  business  into  a  profit- 
able one — how  to  make  a   profitable  busi- 
ness more  profitable. 

And  countless  other  things,  including 
charts,  tabulations,  diagrams,  plans  and 
forms  that  every  man  in  an  executive 
position  needs  in  his  daily  work. 

How  to  Get  Money  by  Mail 

— How  to  write  ads. 

—  How  to  begin  a  letter.  ' 

—  How  to  turn  inquiries  into  orders. 

—  How  to  get  your  reader  to  ACT. 

—  How  to  formulate  a  convincing  argument. 
— How  to  write  trade-winning  business  letters 

—  How  to  cover  territory  salesmen  can't 
reach. 

— How  to  key  ads.,  circulars  and  all  mail 
sales. 

— How  to  prepare  an  enclosure  for  a  busi- 
ness getting  letter. 

— How  to  keep  complete  information  about 
mail  customers  at  vour  finger  tips . 

— How  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  sales- 
men with  live,  business-getting  letters. 

—  How  to  answer,  file  and  follow-up  in- 
quiries from  advertisements  and  those 
which  come  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness. 

And  page  upon  page  of  practical  working 
detail  not  only  for  mail  order  firms,  but 
particularly  helpful  to  those  not  making 
a  specialty  of  a  mail  order  business. 

How  to  Stop  Cost  Leaks 

—  How  to  detect  waste. 

— How  to  make  an  inventory. 

—  How  to  figure  "  overhead  "  expense. 

—  How  to  systematize  an  entire  factory  or 
store. 

— How  to  cut  out  red  tape  in  a  simple  cost 
system. 

How  to  keep  close  watch  on  material  and 
supplies. 

—  How  to  apportion  the  risht  number  of 
employes  to  a  specific  job 

—  How  to  decide  between  piece-wcrk,  day 
wages  and  bonus  systems. 

—  How  to  keep  tab  on  the  productive  value 
of  each  machine  and  employe 

—  How  to  figure  depreciation,  burden,  indi- 
rect expense,  up-keep,  profit,  loss  and  cost 

— How  to  know  ever,  dav  all  little  details 
that  may  turn  into  leaks  and  losses  of  time 
and  money. 

And    chapter    after    chapter   of   priceless 
plans  for  practically  even.-  kind  of  business 
in  which  an  accurate 
tial  to  money-making  sue 
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Beautiful  Lawns 

Are  the  pride  of  the  home ;  why 
disfigure  with  ugly  clothes  posts  ? 
Hill's  Lawn  Clothes  Dryers 

hold  IOO  to  150  feet  of  line,  take 
small  space  and  quickly  removed 
when  not  in  use.  Make  a  neat  and 
tasty  appearance,  last  a  life-time. 

More  than  2  million  people  use  them. 
No  traveling  in  wet  grass.     No 
snow  to  shovel.     The  line  comes 
to  you.    Also 

Balcony  and  Roof  Clothes  Dryers. 

>         If  not  found  at  your  hardware  store  writ* 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

346  Park  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Write  for  Cat.  6. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
Stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.   M  Cliff  St.   New  York, 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  It. 


The  Deaf  Made  to  Hear 

By  the  use  of  the  Oto- 
phone, a  small,  light,  in- 
spicuous  hearing 
instrument  resembling  a 
tiny  telepfa  ne  receiver 
that  is  held  against  the 
ear,  noi  t-na  1  U  &.  It  can- 
not possibly  injure  the 
ear  and  is  wonderfully 
effective  in  reproducing 
the  natural  voice  tones  of 
the  speaker. 

If    you    are    partially 
deaf  or  if 
know     some 
friend    who  is, 
it   will    pay   to 

send  for  our  OtopJume  circular  which  explains  our 
five  days'  free  trial  offer.    Write  to-day  to 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ 

104  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


A  Virtue  of  Necessity. — Manager — "I  can't 
do  a  thing  with  Smith,  the  new  clerk.  I've  had  him 
in  three  departments,  and  he  dozes  all  day  long." 

Proprietor — "Put  him  at  the  pajama  counter, 
and  fasten  this  card  on  him  'Our  night-clothes  are 
of.  such  a  superior  quality  that  even  the  clerk  who 
sells  them  can  not  keep  awake.'  " — he  Kite. 


When    the    College    Professor  Was  Wrong. — 

This  story  is  told  of  a  college  professor  who  was 
noted  for  his  concentration  of  mind. 

The  professor  was  returning  home  one  night  from 
a  scientific  meeting,  still  pondering  over  the  subject. 
He  had  reached  his  room  in  safety,  when  he  heard 
a  noise  which  seemed  to  come  from  under  the  bed. 

"Is  some  one  there?"  he  asked. 

"No,  professor,"  answered  the  intruder,  who  knew 
of   the   professor's   peculiarities. 

"That's  strange.  I  was  positive  some  one  was 
under  my  bed,"  commented  the  learned  man. — 
Judge. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

February  1. — Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  his  party, 
arriving  in  England  from  Kingston,  deny  the 
charges  of  inhumanity  which  American  refugees 
had  circulated  concerning  them. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  crew  of  the  British  steam- 
ship Clavering  perish  with  the  wrecking  of  the 
vessel  on  the  English  coast. 

February  2. — King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
arrive  in  Paris.'  traveling  under  the  names  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
Baron  Kaneko,  in  an  interview  at  Tokyo,  says 
that  the  school  question  is  recognized  there  as 
purely  a  local  issue  and  that  the  Japanese 
people  rely  on  the  justice  of  the  United  States. 
Anti-Christian  riots  in  China  are  supprest  by 
troops. 

February  3. — The  presence  of  the  police  alone 
prevents  a  riot  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Paris,  where  the  "French  Apostolic 
Church"  is  inaugurated  with  the  aid  of  Arch- 
bishop Vilatte,  head  of  the  independent  Catholic 
movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  Reconstruction  Committee  at  Kingston  pass- 
es a  resolution  to  ask  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  advance  a  20-year  loan  of  $5,000,000 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

February  4. — The  revolution  in  Central  China, 
aimed  against  the  Manchu  dynasty,  assumes 
serious  proportions.  Twenty  thousand  govern- 
ment troops  are  engaged  against  the  rebels. 

February  5. — Russian  election  returns  indicate 
that  the  opposition  will  have  a  majority  in  tie 
next   Douma. 

February    '.. — The   German   Government    expects 

that  from    187   to   210  of  the   307   members   in 

the    new    Reichstag    will    support    its     colonial 

policy. 
A  concession    is   signed    for   a   national   bank    in 

Persia,  which  is  to  collect  (-'overnment  revenues 

and  pay  all  national  expenditures. 
Admiral  Nebogatoff,  who  surrendered  hi      quad 

ron  to  the  Japanese,  is  sentenced  to  ten  years' 

imprisonment  by  the  Czar. 

February  7. — Viscount  Goschen,  formerly  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  t lie 
Admiralty  in  England,  dies  at  his  home. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

February  1. — Senate:  Exercises  in  memory  of 
Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  are  held. 

February  2. — Senate:  Senator  Clapp  introduces 
a  bill  to  create  a  corporation,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  its  head,  to  hold  and 
operate  Indian  oil  and  mineral  lands. 

February  4. — Senate:    The  day  is  chiefly  devoted 

to  the  bill  giving  the  Government  the  right  of 

appeal  in  certain  criminal  cai 

House:     The    Senate    General     Service    Pension 

Bill     is    passed,    and     the     resolution     for     an 
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the  more  woTfi^^'f/p^Hie  brighter" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQUO 

never  seem  fro  grow  old.Trv  &  cexke  ••• 
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Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF THE  BABE 


fk  the  first  M  that  ever  wore  a 
pdpwDmptrPontlfwkqoodtojw? 


WHEN  they  want  to  teat  a  new  medicine  or  Breakfast  Food, 
they  always  try  it  on  the  dog,  if  it  don't  kill  him  it  goes. 
I'm  the  dog  in  this  case.  Ihave  worn  a  \%  li  il  <  ):i  \\  I'apri 
Di;t|Mkr  Bince  the  day  1  was  horn,  ten  months*  now,  and  have 
never  fur  one  minute  b*"en  scalded  or  chafed.  Very  lew  babies 
in  this  world  can  say  that.  M;<de  of  very  >(  roup  velvety 
pnper    soft    as  cotton.      To  be    worn    lusiri>   the 

regular  Diaper  and    destroyed    when  soiled.        We  could 
fill  a  column  in  their  praise,   but  any  Mother  will   know,       Cost 
less  than  one  cent   each.        75  cts    per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will 
mail  50  postpaid  for  $1  00.      l\'ot  sold  in  stores. 
WHITDL.iW  PAPKR  <.OOl>s  CO. 
Dept.  3,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Heart   Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

FOR  I  Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25C. 
box  mailed  for  trial.     Once  only. 

A.  J.  Oilman,  41    Ast or  House,  M  Y., 


Delicious 

Wholesome 
Nutritious 


ALEXANDER'S  Bounty* 
PORK    SCRAPPLE . 

If  yon  have  never  enjoyed  this  savory,  appetizing  food,  you  havi 
a  genuine  treat  awaiting  you.  It  is  distinctly  a  Chester  Count: 
product,  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience  and  study.  Only  th 
choicest  meat  is  used;  every  ingredient  is  prepared  and  cooked  wit! 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  sanitary  v:\re.  The  meat  is  season*-'' 
and  combined  with  the  purest  Indian  Meal  and  Buckwheat  Flou 
after  my  own  particular  process  Every  step  in  the  pnpmition  c 
this  toothsome  dish  receives  my  persona!  supervision. 

We  will  send  a  trial  order  of  seven  pounds  of  Scrapple,  expres 
prepaid,  to  any  Adams  or  Southern  Express  office  east  of  Denver 
COLO.,  for  $1.00-  toother  express  offices  7  lbs  for  $1.25  prepaid 

Send  for  our  Scrapple  Booklet,  also  describing  our  other  products 

E.  W.  ALEXANDER,  10  South  Third  St.,  Oxford,  Pa 


MODERN  HUMOR 


Irish  Bulls  iiiitl  l'im>,  75c. 
A  Itunch  of  Yarns,  -  7  5c. 
Spice  and  Parody,  -  75c, 
Yew  I'iiii  Uuoli,     -    -     75c. 

7<>o  Limericks,   -   -    7  5c. 

Above  new  books,  ill  hamjsome  cloth, 
Kilt  lops.  7'jr.  each,  postpaid,  nil  5  n; 
neat  liox  $3.75  prepaid;  sample  page 
catalog  FREE, 


THE 

JOLI 
5 


CAREY-STAFFORD  CO.,  63  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  Y0R 


$1.00  ™.  "READY" 


Draughting  In 

strument  com 

bines  Compass,  Protractor,  Huh',  Square,  etc. 

all  In  one,  anil  yon  can  carry  it  in  your  ves 

pocket.     Made  of  special  grade  of  alumi 

num.     Send   for    it   now.     You   need   it 

Money  returned  if  you  aren't  pleased 

III  AHV  MANUFACTIRISG  COltiPANY 

611  Livingston  BWg.,  Roehettei 

N.  T. 


SONG 

WRITING 


HAYES  MUSIC  CO.,         266  Star  Building, 


The    Quickest    Road  ti 

Fame  and  Fortui 

Send  us  your  poems  to-d 
we  will  compose  the  mu; 
Your   song    may   be    wo 

Thousands   of   Dolla 

Accept  no  offer  before  re 
ing  Music,  Song  ai 
Money.      It  is  free. 

Chief 


•  Cb"*     ^r    ■ 


Old  lliiokxnnil  MngMSfnea  Bomtht  »  n  il  So 

IMKRICAX      Maoa/im.      EXCHAHQS,     St.     I.oiiih,     M"       
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factory  is  the  most  direct  means  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  princi- 
ples of  construction  of  the  AUSTIN 
ORGAN.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  organists,  members  of  organ 
committees,  and  all  persons  interested 
personally,  to  investigate  our  instru- 
ments in  the  making  and  to  compare 
our  system  directly  with  that  of  other 
builders. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "G." 

AUSTIN  ORGAN  CO. 
Hartford,      Conn. 


Will  Carleton's  Magazine  ^f££. 

You  have  all  heard  of  Wiu  Carleton, 
the  famous  poet  and  editor,  author  of 
"Farm  Ballads,"  "City  Legends,"  etc. 
His  magazine,  "Every  Where,"  con- 
tains his  latest  poems,  sketches,  and 
stories.  Best  of  additional  literature. 
SO  Cents  si  Vear. 

Special  Offer — 3  Months  for  10  cts. 

if    you   mention  The  Literary  Digest. 
Every  Where  Publishing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  \.  V. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50  cents.    Post-free.  ,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  El  st  23d  Street,  New  York. 


investigation    of    cotton-exchange   methods    of 
business  is  adopted. 
February  6. — House:    The  proposal  for  a   14-foot 
channel  between   Chicago   and   the   Gulf   is  de- 
feated. 

February  7. — House:  The  River  and  Harbor 
Appropriation  Bill  and  the  bill  amending  the 
Denatured  Alcohol  Law  aie  passed. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

February  1. — President  Roosevelt  expresses  his 
hearty  approval  of  all  that  Rear  Admiral  Davis 

did  in  the  Kingston  incident. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  announces  a  gift  of  S  1,000, - 
000  to  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Troy,   N.  Y. 

February  2. — The  Mississippi  River  reaches  a 
higher  point  than  ever  before  at  Memphis,  and 
hundreds  of  men  are  building  up  the  Arkansas 
levees  to  prevent  an  overflow. 

The    Ann    Harbor    Railroad   is   fined  $15,000  on 

six  charges  of  granting  rebates. 
February  3. — Announcement  is  made  that  Senator 
Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
fight   for  reelection,  on   the  advice   of   his  phy- 
sicians. 

February  4. — Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gives  $1,000,000 
to  the  Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls  at  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

The  Panama  Construction  Company  is  incor- 
porated at  Albany  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 

Charges  of  grave  errors  in  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  made  by  Charles 
S.  Hanks  and  George  W.  Harriman,  are  de- 
clared unfounded  by  President  Roosevelt. 

February  5. — Frank  O.  Briggs  is  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  succeed 
John  F.  Dryden. 

February  6. — C.  W.  Morse,  head  of  the  Morse 
steamship  interests,  buys  the  steamship  service 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  thus  securing  absolute  domination 
over  all  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Ameri- 
can artists  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  is  opened. 

February  7. — John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  $32,000,- 
000  to  the  General  Education  Board. 
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They  protect  me  from  hoarse-       1 
ness  and  coughs  brought  by  the 
raw  chill  winds  of  March." 

Zymole  Trokeys  yive  quick  lasting 
ease  to  tired  husky  throats.  Thev 
are  pleasant  antiseptic  throat  pas- 
tilles that  relieve  hoarser 
strengthen  the  voice,  and  soothe  th»- 
bronchial  passages.  Ot  great  value 
to  all  who  talk  or  sing. 

2;  cents  a  b<>x  at  druggists;  samples 
sent  on  request.       Trial  convinces. 

STEARNS  &  CURTIUS  (Inc.), 

BKW  YORK,  B.  T. 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  pages.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


MAN'S   FAREWELL  TO   LOW  WAGES 

GOOD-BY  FOREVER  TO  HARD  WORK-LITTLE  PAY-HARD  TIMES-JOB  HUNTING!    YOU  CAN  OWN  AND  BOSS  THIS  MONEY-MAKING  BUSINESS! 
GET  MONEY  AS  THIS  MAN  DID!     CHANGE  FROM  WAGE  EARNER  TO  WAGE  PAYER-FROM  SERVING  OTHERS  TO  COMMANDING  OTHERS. 


As  it  Would  be  Told  at  Home* 

You  may  well  rejoice,  my  wife,  over  our  fortune  in  get- 
ting a  business  which  made  money  the  very  first  day,  and  now 
after  a  few  weeks  the  daily  profits  rim  $8.00  to  $12.00.  You 
counted  to-day's  receipts  and  seemed  surprised  that  they 
amount  to  over  $15.00,  but  I  expect  even  larger  returns 
in  time.  Of  that  $15.00  you  must  take  out  about  $3.00  for 
material  and  the  $12.00  is  profit.  There  remains  many  dol- 
lars worth  of  unfinished  work  upon  which  I  can  calculate 
about  75c.  profit  on  (he$l.00and  morecomingin  all  the  time. 
My  trouble  has  not  been  the  want  of  orders,  but  to  fill 
orders  fast  enough,  and  so  have  engaged  a  boy  to  help  me 
in  the  shop,  including  an  extra  solicitor. 

It  has  kept  me  hustling  to  take  care  of  family  customers 
whose  orders  range  from  $2.00  to  $10.00,  but  increased 
facilities  will  get  business  in  larger  quantities  from  hotels, 
restaurants,  institutions,  manufacturers  and  retail  stores, 
there  being  scarcely  any  person  who  does  not  at  all  times 
have  urgent  need  for  my  services.  I  never  thought  it 
possible  to 

START  A  PROSPEROUS  BUSINESS 

with  only  a  few  dollars,  for  almost  every  business  requires 
several  thousand  dollars  to  begin  with.  We  can  both  recall 
with  sad  regret  the  days  of  no  work — no  wages — debts  pil- 
ing up.  Then  my  sickness— no  work— laid  up — laid  off— al- 
most laid  away — nothing  coming  in — expenses  going  on- 
doctor  bills  and  what  not.    Trouble,  trouble,  trouble,  but 


that's  the  common  hardship  of  every  man  who  sells  his 
time  to  others— hard  work— long  hours  little  pay  enriching 
those  who  boss,  but  never  himself.  Verily,  my  good  wife, 
we  know  it's  mighty  inconvenient  to  be  poor,  and  now  after 
years  of  hard  labor — from  factory  hand  to  office  clerk  — 
teaching  school  or  selling  goods — town  and  city  trades — 
now  and  then  the  farm — we  find  ourselves  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  owning  a  pleasant  business  which  promises 
to  pay  from 

$1800  to  $2500  ANNUALLY. 

Goodness  knows  we  might  still  be  slaving  if  this  oppor- 
tunity hadn't  come  as  a  God-send.  I  am  happy  that  our 
days  of  self-denial  and  privations  are  over,  that  you  and  the 
children  can  have  many  things  which  you  craved,  but  alas! 
didn't  have  the  money  to  buy.  What  a  blessing  to  have 
money  always  coming  in,  and  how  different  the  people  treat 
a  successful  man. 

It's  really  wonderful  how  people  took  to  my  business, 
just  seemed  that  everyone  had  something  to  do — eager  to 
have  it  done — a  cordial  welcome  everywhere,  and  people 
from  miles  around— 


GOODS  WERE  GOING  OUT-MONEY  COMING  IN- 

almost  a  dollar  cleared  every  time  a  dollar  taken  in.  You 
remember  my  starting  here  at  home— in  one  room  which 
was  soon  filled  with  a  great  assortment  of  merchandise  - 
some  gold,  some  silver-  big  and  little  heaps — how  things 
glistened  when  the  sun  came  through — then  the  change  to 
larger  quarters  with  profits 
growing.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  receive  such  generous 
encouragement  everywhere,  for 
I  can't  forget  my  ups  and 
d"  .vns— hard  knocks — never 
a  boost  until  this  happened. 

The  people  certainly  looked 
kindly  upon  home  industry, 
and  because  my  business  was 
conducted  in  their  very  midst, 
confidence  was  immediately 
established.  My  work  has 
always  been  well  done,  and  I 
do  not  fear  to  meet  the  same 
customer  twice  even  10  years 
from  now. 

Yes,  people  do  wonder  at 
my  sudden  rise,  but  it  is  no- 
thing remarkable,  simply  a  case  of  supplying  something 
which  the  people  did  not  have  but  wanted  bad  never  had 
before— it's  a  regular  business  in  some  large  cities,  but  just 
as  well  suited  to  small  towns,  as  my  success  proved.  My 
success  has  not  been  due  to  influence,  business  training, 
special  schooling  or  technical  knowledge,  but  to  faithful 
work  and  earnest  purpose.     Had  I  failed  to  make  good  in 


Prosperity. 


this  opportunity  when  everything  was  favorable,  it  would 
have  been  an  everlasting  cause  for  self-criticism.  It  would 
be  ingratitude  if  I  did  not  give  praise  to  the  Manufacturers 
who  furnished  at  slight  cost  everything  needed  to  start  the 
business,  special  teaching,  valuable  instructions,  trade 
secrets,  and  did  this  so  well  that  mv  ignorance  of  the  busi- 
ness itself  was  no  drawback  at  all.  People  from  other 
sections  have  already  written  them  on  my  recommendation, 
for  they 

WILL  START  OTHERS 

in  all  parts  of  the  world,  either  men  or  women,  in  this  busi- 
ness at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time.  I  am  only  one 
of  thousands  whom  they 
have  started,  and  I 
can't  imagine  a  business 
which  offers  equal 
money-making  opportu- 
nities to  people  of  lim- 
ited means  something 
easy  to  do,  easy  to  get, 
easy  to  maintain,  offer- 
ing almost  the  only 
chance  to  better  their 
position. 

Though  you,  my  wife, 
regard  my  success  as  re- 
markable, it  seems  to  be 
quite  the  regular  order 
of  things  with  their  cus- 
tomers, as  for  example, 
one  man  claims  $301.27  A  P^™1  Eusmess. 

in  two  weeds,  another  $88.18  the  first  three  days  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  reports.     \>.i  won't  forget  how  sk. 
I  was,  but  1  have  found  the  business  a  money-maker  which 
anyone  without  leaving  home  and  without  previous  experi- 
ence can  manage  successfully. 

I  shall  continue  advising  people  out  of  employment  or 
working  hard  for  a  little  nunn\  to  send  their  name  on  a 
card  to 

GRAY  &  CO.,  S7o   MIAMI  BUILDING, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

and  receive  FREE,  as  1  i!id.  their  illustrated  proposition, 
valuable  information,  testimonials  and  samples. 

Thev  don't  offer  ai.y  impossible  inducements,  but  simply 
claim  that  those  willing  to  hustle  c\n  expect  from  $30.00 
to  $40.00  weekly  ;.>  begin,  and  more  as  bu~  ;      rs.     1 

feel  sure  that  no  one  will  ever  regret  starting  with  Gray  &  Co.. 
for  thev  are  the  largest  concern  of  their  kind  in  the  world 
and  backed  by  $100,000.00  capital. 
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R.EAL  ESTATE 


I N  V  EST  for  profit  at  Somers  Point,  N.  J., 
adjoining  Atlantic  City.  Big  improvements 
going  on  ;  capital  pouring  in  :  hourly  trains; 
surpassing  natural  advantages  ;  ocean,  bay, 
rivers.  Lots  i  minute  from  trains,  trolleys, 
and  City  Hall,  S40  upward,  $5  monthly.  Sell- 
ing rapidlv.  Write  for  booklet.  Daniel  B. 
Frazier  Co.,  601  Bailey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

CASH  for  your  real  estate  or  business, 
wherever  located.  If  you  want  to  sell,  send 
description  and  price.  If  you  want  to  buy, 
send  for  our  monthly.  NORTHWEST- 
ERN BUSINESS  AGENCY,  374  Bank 
of  Commerce    B!dg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

TOURISTS  COMING  to  Los  Angeles, 
call  on  us  for  tree  map  of  City  and  suburbs. 
Panoramic  view  of  Los  Angeles  sent  for  2c 
stamp.  Surburban  lots  with  oranges  and 
lemons  $600  and  up.  Easy  pavments. 
C.  H  LIPPINCOTT&CO.,  Dept.  L, 
915  Union  Trust  Bldg.,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOI  S  I 
CLEANING.  For  sale.  Portable  Con- 
pressed-Air  House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Cle.n- 
ing  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
S50  to  5;o  per  day.  at  a  cost  oi  about  - 
day.  Capita)  required  from  ?2,ooo  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Piants  also  from 
$450  upwards.  Uver  100  companies  operat- 
ing our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references  .Address  General  Com- 
pressed Air  H  C  Co.,  4408  Oli.e  St.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY.  WE 
HAVE  AN  ATTRAi  TIY1  BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION-  FOR  AN  ACTIVE 
MAN  IN  EACH  COUNTY  WHERE 
WE  ARE  NOT  ALREADY  BEPRE- 
M  NTED.  WE  WANT  MEN  WHO 
CAN  INVEST  A  FEW  DOLLARS 
WITH  THEIR  SERVICES.  ASKAT.Y 
BANKER  ABOUT  OCR  RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

Address: -THE    REGINA    COMPANY, 
Dept.  B,  RAHWAY  N.  J. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  $25.  Only 
real  typewriter  at  low  cost.  Combines  Uni- 
versal Keyboard  ;  strong  manifolding,  mime- 
ograph stencil  cutting,  visible  writing,  inter- 
changeable type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Im- 
perfect alignment  impossible.  Will  stand 
hardest  wear;  practically  accident  proof. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  Postal  Typewriter 
Co.,  Dept.  19,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

WHY  don't  you  buy  a  time-saving,  brain- 
resting  LOCKE  ADDER?  Rapid,  accu- 
rate, simple,  durable.  Capacity  999,999,999. 
Price  only  $5  00.  Booklet  free.  C.  E.Lock. 
Mfg.  Co.,  j^C  St.,  Kensett,  Iowa,  L\^A. 
~~ rwiLLSEND  a  box  of  Klips  (2  each 
of  7  sizes )  for  binding  papers  and  magazines, 
for  seventy-five  cents.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H  H.  Ballard.  327,  Pittsfield.Mass. 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

We  have  been  in  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Business  at  this  place  for  more  than  23  years 
—  no  client  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  reason  of  an 
investment  made  through  us.  The  sound- 
ness of  well  placed  N.  D.  Mortgages  is  un- 
questioned. Before  you  invest  we  will  want 
yoa  to  investigate  as  to  the  merits  ot  our 
loans  and  our  reliability  and  responsibility. 
Let  us  send  you  a  descriptive  list  of  our 
on-h.\nd  loans  for  sale  and  38  pace  booklet 
called  "WE'RE  RIGHT  ON  THE 
GROUND,"  explaining  fully  our  methods 
of  doing  business,  etc  Your  name  on  a  pos- 
tal brings  full  particulars.  E.  J.  LANDER 
&CO.,  Box  "8,"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Books  on  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  all  South  American  Republics. 
If  you  interested  in  any  of  these  countries, 
write  at  once  for  our  new  catalogues.  Span- 
ish-American Book  Company,  200  William 
St.,  New  York. 

BEST  FICTION  AT  CUT  PRICES- 
Recent  $1.50  copyright  novels  at  a  fraction 
of  former  cost.     New  issues  every  few  days. 
catalogue    free 
Associated    Booksellers   Syndicate 
423  Jones  Block,  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
~ vTrGIL'S^EN EID-New  translation  of 
Books   I-VI,   in  English   hexameter,   post- 
paid, $1.50.      "  Heroes  noble   of  soul   and 
nurtured  in  happier  ages." 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SEEDS,  STOCK  AND  PETS 


-POULTRY   RAISERS - 


If  you  want  beautiful,  marketable  birds, 
prolific  layers,  rapid  growers,  quick  to  ma- 
ture, easy  to  keep,  in  a  word,  MONEY 
MAKERS,  buy  Rhode  Island  Reds.  1  sell 
at  lowest  price  compatible  with  high  quality 
cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  etc.,  and  EGGS  to 
HATCH.  Write  for  free  descriptive  circu- 
lar. WALTER  SHERMAN,  Ashwalk, 
Newport,  R.  I.  


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Local  Representatives  wanted.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  if  honest,  ambitious  and 
willing  to  learn  our  business  thoroughly  by 
mail.  Large  income  assured.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Address  either  office. 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co., 6co Athe- 
naeum Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  600  Maryland 
Washington,  P.  C. 

$23,400  represents  the  annual  salaries  of  ! 
positions   now   open    on   our    hooks.      Free 
registration.      "No  position — no  pay 
Registration    form    O    sent   on    application. 
The  Kinsley-Drake   Company,   245  Broad- 
way,  New   York 


Highest  Grade  Photo-Finishing  for  ama- 
teurs promptly  by  mail.  Artistic  1907  Calen- 
dar card  mount  with  every  half  dollar  order. 
Write  tor  prices  and  sample  print.  Robert 
Johnston,   Dept.   1,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Platinum  Photographs,  landscapes,  or 
marines,  25c  to  $2.50.  Hand-colored — 50c  to 
to  $8  -  Beautiful  samples  sent  postpaid  for 
$1.00.    Frank  S.  Burnett,  Morristown,  N   J. 


HOME  UTILITIES 


NURSING  bottles  heated  in  one  minute 
in  Bubble-Quick  heater.  Effective  over  gas 
or  lamp.  Circulars  Free  Bubble-Quick  Co., 
Dept.   G.,    98  Court  St.,    Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
GUIDE  BOOK  ind  WHAT  To  IN- 
VENT, with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  fret  ONI  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free 
in  World's  Progress:  sample  free.  Evan-.. 
WiLKtN-  &  (..'<    ,  S49"F,"  Washington,  D.C. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  Book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Fifteen  years' 
experience  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt,  Patent  S..1-S  Specialist,  290  N 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Patents  that  PROTECT—  Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
Stamps.  R  S.  &  A  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C  Es- 
tablished i 


SALESMAN,  $3000;    Office    Manager, 
=  1300;   Draftsman,  $n     ;   Teacher,  J 
Circulation  Manager,  <i-  *>     other  positions 
now  open  for  high  grade  men.     Hapgoods, 
305  Broadway.  N.  Y . 

MUSICAL 


01  \l  l\l.  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.     Slightly  used  instruments  : 

nways  from  (350  up;  6  Webcrs  from 
$250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7 
Knabes  from  $250  up ;  3  Chickerings  from 
f  250  up ;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights, *75  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor 
Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  40  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  We 
ship  everywhere  on  approval. 

SUM;  Pol  MS  and  music  published  on 

royalty.     Music  written  or  perfected.     Send 

Mss.      Copyright  in   your  name.       Popular 

Pub.    Co.,     1  Inc.  I,    278    Enterprise 

Bldg.,  Chicago. 


IS  THIS 
SIGN  ON 
YOUR 
PROP- 
ERTY? 

DOES    IT    DO    ANY   GOOD? 
Ifyon  really  want  to  sell  or  rent 

:i  farm  or  :i  factory,   .1  runeli  or  a 

city  lot.  the  <>ni>  ■ure,  quick  waj 
1-  a  notice  in  1  ■■  e  1. 1  1  e  ri  r  y 
Digest 

REALTY  EXCHANGE 

Tbecoatl*  Hinnll,    hair  lone   cut! 
arc   in r n  Miieti   free  from   photo- 
graphs,   anil   The   Exchange   h:is 
ni'i'iu'ii  a  In r ire  amount  or  ad- 
vance   publicity,     r«n-   all    iiir»«- 
reasons    Hcnd   In    your    copy  and 
reinlltauee  .\OW. 
Rate,  only  «(•"«  ecu  In  per  line. 
1  ot  11  in  11  width,  1  st-  1  Inches, 
Terms,  in»h  in  advance.  Address 

REALTY  EXCHANGE, 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  subjects  on  Greek  and  Italian  art. 
One  cent  each  or  eighty  cents  per  hundred. 
In  series  of  500  accompanied  by  our  "  Out- 
lines for  the  Study  of  Art."  They  offer 
systematically  arranged  material  for  inde- 
pendent art  study.  Five  dollars  for  each 
series  complete.  Send  for  catalogue. 
DUTCH,  FLEMISH  and  GERMAN  in 
preparation. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel, 
19  Trinity  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 

EDUCATIONAL 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Real  Estate,  $2  pre- 
paid. Live-wire  book;  completes  your 
education;  road  to  wealth.  "Realty  Instruc- 
tor" free.  Instructor  Co.,  434  Stimson, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Multicopying 

THE  BENSINGER  "Rapid"  Dupli- 
cator, quick,  inexpensive  device,  benefits 
business  and  professional  men,  requiring 
numerou^exact copies,  forms,  letters, notices, 
diagrams;  also  multicopying  MUSIC  or  any- 
thing written  with  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  C. 
Bensinger  Co.,  130  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


Vacuum  Cap 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee.  Write 
for  free  particulars.  The  Modern  Vacuum 
Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


"  Whitewashing^Machines" 

A  PAINTING  AND  WHITEWASH- 
ING MACHINE.     Does  the  work  of  20 
men  with  brushes,  and  does  it  better.     Send 
for  catalogue  No.  8,  which  is  free. 
J.  A.  Del  Solar,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Fur  Authors 

YOU  may  need  services  of  Literary  Ad- 
visers,—  want  manuscripts  perfected,  type- 
written, sold  on  commission,—  require  advice, 
criticism,  —  wish  lectures,  addresses,  club 
papers  written  for  you.  We  serve  efficiently. 
Booklet.  Authors'  Revision  Bureau,  240 
Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Playwritiug 

PLAYWRITING  A  PROFESSION. 
Prominent  dramatist  will  give  full  course 
of  practical  instruction  by  correspondence 
and  will  place  available  plays  for  students. 
Address  Dramatist,  930  P,  Colonial  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  Deaf 

DEAF  or  hard  of  hearing  persons  find 
lip  reading  simple,  easy,  practical ;  oral  or 
mail;  terms  easy.  L.  D.  Lipmann,  P.  O. 
Drawer  2618,  Boston. 

Deep   Breathing 

HOW,  When  and  Where.  A  64-page  il- 
lustrated book  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  iocents.  Address  S.  von  Boeckmann, 
R.  S.,  843  Bristol  Bldg.,  5005th  Ave.,  N.Y. 

Astral  Headings 
YOUR  CHARACTER,  possibilities  and 
prospects  accurately  depicted  by  the  laws  of 
Astral  Science.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
birth  date  and  2  ct.  stamp  for  sample  Read- 
ing.    Alcor  L.  M'zaro,  BrirVeport,  Conn. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


i) 


a  knowl- 
edge of  tfie  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health. 
Tlii^  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
y  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

[Illustrated    *-r  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M  F>  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 
'1        i  M      She 
Knov  I  Snoul  I  H  iv«, 

I  -    Should  Havr>. 

CT  Should  Impart  to  Hi*  Son. 
vledge  h  H«  Have. 

Have. 
11 

Imparl  b    Hei  l>  ■  .fhter. 
ie  -,  Wife  She        H 
RM    t'leth    Kindinf,    Full     Cold     Btevp,    Illiiit  rat-d.    $2.00 

I  ontenti 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila..  Pa. 


Your  Dog  Sick? 

Give  him  "Sergeanl  »  Condition  Pills," 
the  great  tonic  and  alterative  for  dog*. 
Tones  up  the  system,  improves  the  ap 
i,  tile  -imparts  life  and  vigor  EiOr.and 
#I.(M>  per  ho*  hy  mail.    Polk  Killer's 

[edogl k  m  lili  dfi»i  lOe-stsimpfc 

No  dog  owner  should  he  without  it, 

Polk  Miller  Ilrui;  Co. 
874  E.  Main  Street,    Richmond,  Va. 


What  Do  You  Mean  ? 

Is  that  question  ever  asked  you  when  you  spea)c 
or  when  you  write?  Here  are  two  right-hand 
helps  to  th3  mastery  of  words. 

English  Synonyms  By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
Snianami  Over 7,600 classified  sj  nonyms 

j   b  with  shades  of  meaning  care- 

and  Prepositions  fll]ly  discriminated.  Nearly 
1,600  classified  antonyms.  Correct  use  of  prepositions, 
hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use  of  words.  "  First 
satisfactory  attempt  In  its  ih-M." -Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Connectives  of  By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  Just 
t..i;.L  «na<t>-h    what  vou  want  to  know  about  tin: 

tngnsn  speecn  correct  OBe  „f  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs.  "  Most 
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CHINESE   FAMINE    KELIEF. 

Jn  reply  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  famine  sufferers  in  China  may  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    BARGAIN    WITH    SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

THE  triangular  deadlock  between  Washington,  San  Francisco, 
and  Japan  has  been  dissolved  by  a  compromise  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  make  all  parties  happy  until  a  new  treaty  can  be 
negotiated.  Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  associates,  after  a  series  of 
conferences  at  the  White  House,  agree  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  in 
regard  to  Japanese  children  and  the  public  schools  if  Japanese 
coolie  laborers  are  excluded  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Secretary 
Root  has  found  a  way  to  bring  about  this  exclusion  by  an  ingen- 
ious amendment  to  the  Immigration  Bill.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows : 

"  That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports 
issued  by  any  foreign  government  to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  States,  or  to  any  insular  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  Canal  Zone  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the  continental  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein, 
the  President  may  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of  the  country 
issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the 
United  States  from  such  other  country  or  from  such  insular  pos- 
sessions or  from  the  Canal  Zone." 

As  there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  to  exclude  foreign  labor- 
ers should  they  come  with  proper  passports  to  this  country  it  is 
clear  that  its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  theory  that  Japan 
does  not  want  her  laborers  to  come  here.  It  will  be  noticed. also, 
that  Japan  is  not  mentioned  in  the  amendment,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied equally  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  countries.  The  situation  is 
further  explained  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle : 

"The  Japanese  Government  regulates  emigration  by  passport. 
That  is,  it  issues  permission  in  writing  to  such  of  its  citizens  as 
desire  to  take  up  their  residence  abroad.  It  will  not  grant  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  the  laboring  classes  who  may  wish  to  come 
to  the  home  territory  of  the  United  'States,  tho  it  will  not  with- 
hold passports  from  members  of  those  classes  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Canal  Zone,  to  Hawaii,  to  the  Philippines,  or  to  Porto 
Rico.  It  will  differentiate  thus,  because  it  is  aware  that  conditions 
in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  United  States  are  not  so  alluring 
that  they  will  affect  the  necessity  Japan  has  of  native  labor  in  her 
domestic  fields  and  in  the  newly  opened  territories  of  Korea  and 
of  Southern  Manchuria.  Emigration  from  Japan  to  Hawaii,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Philippines,  or  Porto  Rico  will  not  be  a  drain 
upon  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Empire.  Emigration  to  the 
United  States  would  impose  a  drain  upon  those  resources,  because 
the  profits  from  manual  labor  here  are  vastly  larger  than  in  Japan 
or  in  any  one  of  our  insular  or  isthmian  dependencies.  By  the 
addition  to  the  Immigration  Bill  Japanese  coolies  may  either  be 


kept  at  home  or  restricted  to  foreign  fields  whither  the  flow  of  them 
will  be  automatically  controlled.  Japanese  students,  merchants, 
or  professional  men  will,  of  necessity,  be  admitted  to  the  ports 
here  on  the  same  basis  as  corresponding  classes  from  other  coun- 
tries or  upon  the  same  basis  as  students,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sional men  from  this  country  are  admitted  to  Japan." 

There  is  some  murmuring  in  California,  it  is  said,  because  the 
solution  arrived  at  leaves  it  to  the  President  to  determine  whether 
coolies  shall  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  United  States,  and 
does  not  make  it  binding  on  him  to  do  so.  The  readiness  of  the 
delegation  to  retreat  from  their  stand  on  the  public-schoo!  ques- 
tion convinces  the  Eastern  press  that  the  outcry  against  Japanese 


MAYOR   SCHMITZ   AM)  OTHER    MEMBERS  OF    111!     SAN    FRANi      - 

DKLKCiA  HON. 

Who  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  President  Roosevelt  by  which 
the  privileges  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  conceded  to  the  Japrii 
children,  while  Japanese  coolies  shall   be  excluded  from  th<    : 
Coast. 

children  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  was  not  ingenuous,  but 
was  merely,  as  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  puts  it.  "a  petty  political 
agitation  for  local  purposes."  The  hand  of  the  labor-unions  is 
seen  behind  the  whole  situation.     Says  The  Dispatch: 

"This  compromise  should  not  prevent  the  test  cases  from  being 
prest  to  a  conclusion.  The  issue  is  of  more  importance  than  this 
one  incident.  It  will  be  well  to  have  the  rights  of  Statejand  nation 
authoritatively  defined  by  the  highest  courts,  so  we  may  know 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  enter  upon  a  treaty." 

"It  is  a  pity  the  school  question  can  not  be  settled  on  its 
merits."  says  the  New  York  Sun,  which  adds,  "and  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  Schmitz.  the  indicted  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  is  potent 
enough  to  talk  of  ultimatums  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  may  hold  the  issue  of  peace  in  the  hollow  of  his  calloused 
hand."  The  New  York  l/'ivW  finds  some  amusement  in  tie  situ- 
ation.    Thus  : 

"In  these  days  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  frequently  charged, 
and  rightly,  with  exceeding  his  lawful  authority,  it  is  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  see  the   Mayor  and  Board  of  Education  of  a  single 
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American  city  summoned  to  the  White  House,  asked  to  approve 
the  terms  of  a  settlement  with  Japan  proposed  by  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  allowed  to  name  conditions  and 
changes  of  international  policy  with  the  manner  of  an  independent 
power.  No  wonder  foreigners  are  puzzled  by  the  political  system 
of  the  United  States." 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  there  is  no  reason  why  Japan 
should  not  take  this  measure  as  a  lubricant  of  the  situation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  adds: 

"  Surely  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  the  re- 
peated protestations  that  Japan  does  not  desire  her  emigration  to 
be  diverted  to  our  coasts,  much  preferring  that  it  should  be  di- 
rected to  Korea  and  Manchuria,  where  the  emigrants  remain  in 
all  respects'good  Japanese,"  and  contribute  far  more  potently  than 
they  could  do  in  California  to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire.  Indeed,  Japan  seems  already  to  have  done  something 
toward  checking  the  eastward  tide  of  emigration,  or  rather  toward 
stopping  it  short  of  the  American  mainland,  by  issuing  passports 
to  Hawaii  only.  But  it  is  complained  on  the  coast  that  thousands 
of  the  emigrants,  having  obtained  governmental  permission  to  go 
to  Hawaii,  abuse  it  by  making  Honolulu  a  mere  stopping-place 
on  the  way  to  California  and  Oregon." 

The  following  statements  made  by  the  Springfield  Republican 
show  how  careful  our  Government  is  to  spare  Japan's  sensibilities: 

"The  power  to  exclude  Japanese  coolies  from  this  country  by 
legislation  may  be  said  to  reside  in  Congress  even  under  a  specific 
treaty  recognition  of  that  power  by  Japan.  For  the  late  Secretary 
Gresham,  in  framing  the  treaty  of  1894— evidently  his  most  impor- 
tant diplomatic  labor— secured  the  insertion  of  the  clause  provi- 
ding that  the  stipulations  of  articles  1  and  2.  regarding  rights  of 
travel,  residence,  trade,  and  so  on.  should  not 'in  any  way  affect 
the  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  with  regard  to  .  .  .  the  im- 
migration of  laborers  .  .  .  which  are  in  force  or  which  may  here- 
after be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two  countries.'  But  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  has  evidently  preferred  not  to  legislate  directly 
against  the  laborers  of  any  particular  country,  for  obvious  reasons 
bearing  upon  the  national  pride  of  the  nation  thus  discriminated 
against." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  is  moved  by  the  compromise  to  the  fol- 
lowing outburst  of  eloquent  pity  over  the  lot  of  San  Francisco  : 

"  Unhappy  San  Francisco  !  the  feeding-ground  of  politicians 
who  'are  perfectly  willing  to  suspend  or  rescind  the  order  prohib- 
iting the  admission  of  Japanese  to  the  primary  schools  in  ex- 
change for  a  guaranty  that  coolies  will  be  excluded.'  And  these 
are  the  men  who  have  been  vociferating  that  the  Japanese  school 


children  menaced  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  white  childier 
and  would  never  be  admitted. 

"Perfectly  frank,  brazenly  sordid,  willing  to  compromise  their 
'  unalterable  sentiments  '  for  the  sake  of  a  demagogic  political  asset 
— these  are  the  men  who  rule  San  Francisco. 

"  Unhappy  city  !  Earthquake,  fire,  pestilence,  and  famine  did 
their  worst,  but  deeper  unhappiness  remained  behind.  A  munici- 
pality in  the  hands  of  organized  demagogy  and  'graft.'  " 


SKIRMISHING   WITH   THE   DRINK   QUESTION 
IN    THE   SOUTH. 

'  I  ""HE  various  temperance  movements  now  in  progress,  or  re- 
*■  cently  consummated,  in  the  Southern  States  lead  one  paper 
to  declare  that  "  the  South  is,  in  fact,  the  stronghold  of  practical, 
tho  not  of  political,  prohibition."  The  increasing  "  dry  "  territory 
in  many  States  which  of  old  have  been  famed  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  t'he  "wet  goods"  which  they  produced  and  consumed 
is  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  both  the  prohibition  and  daily 
press.  The  situation  in  some  of  these  States  is  indeed  remarka- 
ble. In  Kentucky,  for  instance,  according  to  the  Louisville  Eve- 
ning Post,  there  are  "253  distilleries  which  turn  out  the  juice  of 
the  corn,  but  there  are  only  five  counties  in  the  State  which  are 
thoroughly  irrigated  by  this  product,"  so  widely  has  the  privilege 
of  local  option  been  applied  to  the  abolition  of  saloons.  The  out- 
side world  has  been  accustomed  to  think,  adds  this  paper,  "that 
in  Kentucky  they  bring  a  pitcher  of  whisky  to  the  dinner-table 
instead  of  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  that  the  infant  Kentuckian 
draws  from  his  nursing-bottle  hand-made  sour  mash."  But  times 
have  changed  in  this  famous  State,  and  apparently  they  are  chan- 
ging just  over  the  border  in  Tennessee.  In  this  latter  State  the 
passing  of  the  Pendleton  Bill  is  hailed  by  The  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian (Nashville)  as  "  a  temperance  victory  "  and  by  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  as  "prohibition  madness."  Both  in  and  outside  of 
the  State  this  new  law  is  arousing  much  interest,  the  comment 
inspired  bearing  largely  on  the  rather  unique  method  by  which 
it  aims  to  bring  about  prohibition.  The  New  York  Tribune  thus 
explains  its  modus  operandi : 

"Tennessee,  under  the  Adams  law,  had  statutory  prohibition  in 
all  the  smaller  towns.  The  larger  cities,  thirteen  in  number,  as 
we  understand  it,  were  excluded  from  the^provisions  of  this  pro- 
hibitory law.     The  new  law  just  passed,  called  the  Pendleton  law, 


he'll  not  disturb  the  dovecote. 

—Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


IT  MIGHT    HOLD  HIM    FOR  A  WHILE — BUT  HE  WOULD    BE 
LIKELY  TO   ACQUIRE  A   TASTE   FOR    MORE. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


HE  KEEPS  US  GUESSING. 
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"won't  you  help  me  carry  this  load  ?" 

—  Gregg  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

TWO    VIEWS    OF   A   RECENT    BENEFACTION. 


BUSINESS   IS   BUSINESS  ! 

—  Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Kepublic. 


prohibits  the  granting  by  the  legislature  of  any  new  city  charters 
authorizing  the  sale  of  liquor.  Any  of  these  thirteen  cities  may 
surrender  its  charter  and  obtain  a  new  one,  and  by  that  act 'go 
dry.'" 

Of  these  thirteen  cities  those  which  are  satisfied  with  their  pres- 
ent charters,  and  which  do  not  object  to  their  present  liquor-sell- 
ing systems,'  are  quiet  during  the  discussion  of  the  new  law. 
Memphis,  however,  and  those  cities  which,  like  her,  desire  new 
charters  but  do  not  desire  prohibition,  are  aroused  and  incensed 
by  its  passage.  "It  is  folly  of  the  worst  sort  to  try  to  force  pro- 
hibition upon  an  unwilling  community,"  says  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial  Appeal,  and  in  the  following  protest  it  presents  a  common 
argument  against  such  a  step  : 

"It  is  pretty  well  conceded  that  the  people  here  do  not  want 
prohibition,  tho  they  do  want  to  rid  the  city  of  the  decayed  char- 
ter. Should  they  determine  to  dump  the  charter  overboard,  they 
must  take  prohibition,  according  to  Senator  Pendleton  and  his 
measure.  Suppose  it  should  come  to  this.  What  would  happen? 
Why,  the  law  prescribing  prohibition  would  become  the  means  of 
further  corruption,  thus  reducing  temperance  to  the  condition  of  a 
masterless  cur  inviting  the  brick-bat  from  every  hand. 

"  We  have  Sunday-tippling  laws  and  laws  closing  saloons  at 
midnight.  Are  these  laws  enforced  ?  Are  they  not  breached  daily 
and  weekly,  and  is  not  the  legal  violation  connived  at  by  the  au- 
thorities? Does  not  such  connivance  breed  contempt  for  law? 
Does  it  not  introduce  all  manner  of  petty  graft?  Does  it  not 
mean  that  legal  license  gives  place  to  a  species  of  blackmail  levied 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  proscribed  businesses? 

"Augment  the  prohibition,  as  under  the  Pendleton  Bill,  and  will 
not  the  disease  become  the  more  virulent?  If  the  authorities  can 
not  or  will  not  'cut  out'  the  sale  of  liquor  for  one  day  in  the  week, 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  it  will  be  'cut  out '  permanently  ?  And 
if  the  law  insists  upon  the  closed  saloon,  and  the  authorities  con- 
nive at  the  open  bar,  what  becomes  of  the  fund  the  saloon  should 
pay  to  the  Commonwealth?  Isn't  the  answer  patent?  Does  not 
this  money,  the  price  of  the  connived-at  sale  of  liquor,  go  into  in- 
dividual pockets  instead  of  into  the  public  purse  as  when  the 
license  is  legally  sold  and  the  traffiic  legally  pursued?" 

Knoxville  is  trying  to  decide  what  it  does  want,  and  in  the 
ordeal  is  encountering  much  internal  strife.  In  this  situation  the 
Nashville  American  offers  a  word  of  friendly  advice  : 

"  If  Knoxville  thinks  it  best  to  abolish  her  saloons,  by  all  means 
let  her  do  so.  Such  an  experiment  in  one  of  Tennessee's  cities 
would  at  least  serve  as  an  object-lesson.  I  f  the  experiment  should 
prove  a  success  in   Knoxville  it  would  influence  action  in  other 


cities.  If  The  American  were  proved  to  be  in  error  it  would  in 
no  wise  regret  it.  Until  it  is  shown  to  be  in  error  it  will  hold  to 
the  belief  that  the  policy  it  has  consistently  advocated  is  the  wiser 
policy — saloon  extinction  in  small  towns  with  inadequate  police 
protection,  and  segregation  and  heavy  taxation  in  cities." 

Of  the  influence  of  the  abolition  of  South  Carolina's  State  dis- 
pensary upon  the  temperance  question  in  that  State  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  abolition  cf  the  South  Carolina  State  dispensary,  after  an 
existence  of  thirteen  years,  does  not  retore  the  saloon  to  the  State. 
The  private  liquor-dealer  can  not  conduct  his  business  legally 
there  without  a  constitutional  amendment  for  his  benefit.  The 
local  option  now  provided  gives  to  every  county  the  choice  be- 
tween prohibition  and  a  dispensary  of  its  own,  conducted  by  re- 
sponsible local  officials.  There  was  a  way,  even  under  the  old 
law,  of  keeping  the  dispensary  out  of  a  county,  and,  tho  the  proc- 
ess was  cumbersome  and  difficult,  as  many  as  fourteen  counties, 
we  believe,  had  taken  this  action.  It  is  conceded  that  the  first  re- 
sult of  the  State  dispensary  repeal  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
'dry  '  territory.  Of  Senator  Tillman's  pet  institution,  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier,  not,  perhaps,  an  unbiased  critic,  writes, 
by  way  of  obituary,  that  'for  thirteen  years  it  has  been  the  control- 
ling influence  in  South  Carolina,  and  brought  only  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  the  State.'  Pervasive  scandals  were  disclosed  by  the 
official  investigations  of  last  year,  such  as  to  discredit  hopelessly 
this  remarkable  experiment  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  If 
the  State  must  go  into  trade,  it  meets  difficulties  enough  without 
meddling  with  a  business  which  is  of  bad  repute  to  begin  with." 


A    NORTH-DAKOTA    PROTEST. 

DISPATCHES  state  that  in  sections  of  the  Northwest  the 
continued  fuel  famine,  coincident  with  the  severest  winter 
weather  the  country  has  known  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
resulted  in  many  deaths  from  freezing  in  lonely  homesteads  and 
prairie  shacks.  Settlers  north  of  the  North-Dakota  boundary  are 
said  to  have  resorted  to  the  following  device:  Three  families 
merge  their  effects  into  one  household,  thus  releasing  two  build- 
ings, which  are  immediately  torn  down  and  burned  as  fuel  In 
other  sections  the  stoves  are  fed  with  grain.  North  Dakota,  a 
chief  sufferer  under  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  inclined  to 
blame  the  railroads  for  its  sufferings,  is  warned  by  its  Governor, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  that  "getting  after  the  rail- 
roads in  the  newspapers  just  at  this  time  could  not  and  would  not 
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make  them  <lo  more,  and  at  the  same  time  it  might  irritate  the  man- 
agers, who  are  now  doing  all  they  can."  These  words  of  Governor 
Burke  have  had  a  very  stimulating  effect  upon  the  editor  of  The 
Eddy  County  Provost,  of  New  Kockford,  N.  D.  He  retorts,  in 
the  columns  of  his  own  paper: 

"  Who  are  these  railroads,  anyway?  Are  they  our  masters  that 
they  may  do  as  they  please  with  our  existence?  Have  we  not 
passed  the  time  when  the  life  of  the  slave  was  in  his  master's 
hands?  Irritate  the  managers  !  What  a  warning  to  the  press  and 
the  public.  This  community  is  settled  bj'  people  who  will  take  no 
threats  from  either  the  Executive  or  the  railroads,  and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  whole  State  is  built  on  the  same  lines.  If  the 
railroads  should  see  fit  to  prevent  this  community  from  receiving 
fuel  that  has  been  shipped  here,  and  thereby  attempt  to  muzzle  our 
press  and  public,  they  would  find  that  it  would  act  like  oil  on  fire. 
The  whole  world  should  know  it,  regardless  of  the  injury  to  the 
State  " 

To  another  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  that  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  its  present  hardships  would  frighten  immigrants  away  from 
the  State,  Tlie  Provost  answers : 

"What  of  it?  If  the  railroads  can  not  supply  the  people  that 
are  already  here,  what  do  we  want  of  more  farmers  to  develop  our 
country?  We  are  plenty  here  now.  unless  the  roads  can  handle 
what  grain  and  stock  we  raise,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries  that 
we  need.  They  are  not  doing  business  on  time,  and  have  never 
been  known  to.  As  with  us.  they  may  rest  assured  that  as  long 
as  we  don*t  obtain  the  transportation  the  people  are  entitled  to 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  muzzle  us.  We  are  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  railroads,  gentle  as  the  dew  but  fearless  as  the  sun- 
shine, and  we  shall  continue  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth." 


THE    PRESIDENT   AS   A    PRESS   CENSOR. 

AFTER  Canada  excluded  from  her  mails  newspapers  contain- 
ing detailed  reports  of  the  Thaw  trial,  the  President  asked 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  to  take  similar  action 
if  the  law  permitted  it.  About  the  same  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress introduced  a  resolution  that  the  President  be '*  authorized 
and  empowered  to  exclude  from  the  mails"  all  publications  con- 
taining "the  revolting  details  of  this  rase  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature."  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  says  the 
Brooklyn   Standard  Union,  that  "the    President   of   the    United 


THE  THAW  JURORS  ARE    ALLOWED  TO    R]    Wj   THE    NEWSPA1 
lLL  THAW  MATTER    HAS    BEEN    ELIMINATED 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 


LET  THE    GILDED      YOUTHS   BE   EXAMINED   BEFORE    THEY  START 
OUT   TO  SEE    THE   WORLD. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

States  has  undertaken  publicly   to  edit   its   newspapers."     This 
paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"True,  he  uses  the  Post-office  as  the  instrument  of  his  power, 
through  the  operation  of  certain  statutes,  but  the  form  of  the  re- 
quest made  to  the  Postmaster-General  apparently  decides  the 
question  in  advance.  That  the  action  the  President  proposes  to 
take,  if  it  is  legal,  is  unusual  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  ex- 
perienced Federal  officials  do  not  remember  any  precedent  for  it 
in  the  past.  Under  Section  497  of  the  Postal  Law,  and  under 
Section  498,  which  is  still  broader,  as  it  applies  to  objectionable 
matter  on  envelops,  wrappers,  or  postal-cards,  the  Post-office 
authorities  act  frequently  in  the  censorship  of  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  certain  newspapers,  and  with  a  power  from  which  there 
is  practically  no  appeal.  Using  either  of  these  sections,  however, 
to  censor  the  reading  matter  in  the  news  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  is,  as  has  been  said,  without  precedent.  It  amounts  in  a 
certain  sense  to  a  claim  to  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  edit  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  conceivably 
might  be  used  in  exciting  campaigns  to  greatly  injure  political 
opponents  of  the  Administration,  which,  under  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion, makes  itself,  through  the  Post-office  Department,  the  sole 
judge  of  what  is  indecent  and  therefore  inadmissible  to  the 
mails." 

The  proposition  to  take  from  the  Postmaster-General  the  au- 
thority to  exclude  indecent  matter  from  the  mails  and  to  vest  that 
authority  in  the  President  is  "foolish  and  unnecessary,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  since  "  the  Federal  statute  now  gives  to  the  Post- 
master-General full  and  adequate  authority."  Revolting  as  has 
been  the  behavior  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  according  to  the  New 
York  American,  "  the  situation  makes  no  demand  upon  President 
Roosevelt  to  adopt  administrative  measures  of  a  Russian  kind." 

Oh  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  World — one  of  those  papers 
which  printed  the  testimony  in  full  — reminds  us  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  President  is  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  that  he  is  therefore  "  well  within  his  constitutional 
rights  in  raising  the  issue  of  whether  verbatim  reports  of  the 
Thaw  trial  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  United  States  mails. 
The  1 1 'or id  adds  : 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  rail  at  the  newspapers  for  printing  steno- 
graphic reports  of  the  case,  but  what  ought  they  to  do?  Garble 
the  testimony?  Suppress  the  evidence  upon  which  Thaw's  life 
depends?  Or  print  without  color  and  without  elaboration  the  ver- 
batim testimony  of  the  material  witnesses,  as  English  newspapers 
are  compelled  to  do  by  law,  if  they  undertake  to  print  anything  at 
all  ? " 
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JOHN    F.    STEVENS. 

He  threatens  to  resign  his  position  as  chief 
engineer  if  the  Government  decides  to  build  the 
canal  by  private  contract. 


NEWSPAPER    DEMAND    FOR   GOVERNMENT 
CONSTRUCTION   AT   PANAMA. 

A  CATECHISM  for  Panama  contractors,  devised  by  the  New 
York  Sun,  asks  thern  what  would  be  their  honest  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  a  policy  by  which  "  the  greatest,  most  effi- 
cient, and  most  honest  of  contractors,  your  Uncle  Samuel,"  turns 

over  the  digging  of  the 
canal  "  to  a  syndicate  of 
little  fellows  like  your- 
self?" and  ends  by  in- 
quiring, "Are  you  laugh- 
ing behind  your  hat?" 
Since  rumors  have  circu- 
lated freely  to  the  effect 
that  the  Administration 
is  face  to  face  with  the 
alternative  of  rejecting 
all  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  by  con- 
tract, or  losing  the  ser- 
vices of  John  F.  Stevens 
as  chief  engineer,  a  por- 
tion of  the  press  urge 
the  Government  to  pur- 
sue the  former  course 
and  carry  to  completion 
the  work  it  has  so  vig- 
orously begun.  Only  one 
paper,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  is  convinced 
that  the  job  can  be  done 
more  cheaply  by  private  contract.  Others  ask  for  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  question  before  any  action  is  taken,  while  yet 
others  turn  aside  from  the  main  issue,  to  reprove  Stevens  for 
"  threatening  "  the  Government  with  his  resignation.  Latest  re- 
ports from  the  Isthmus  state  that  over  half  a  million  yards  of  earth 
and  rock  were  removed  during  January.  It  is  argued  that  if  this 
record  rate  can  be  maintained,  the  canal  will  be  completed  in 
seven  years,  and  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $7,000,000  less  than  the  lowest 
estimate  of  private  contractors.  Says  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Argus :  "The  thing  that  would  be  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  people  is  for  Uncle  Sam  to  build  his  own  canal,  do  his  own 
contracting,  and  utilize  the  engineering  skill  of  West  Point  army 
engineers  under  the  commission  to  prosecute  the  work."  The 
Boston  (.'ilobe  thinks  that  "no  convincing  objection''  can  be 
brought  against  this  suggestion,  since  "  the  men  who  have  been 
educated  at  West  Point  and  trained  afterward  in  actual  engineer- 
ing experience  repeatedly  have  proved  themselves  the  peers  of  any 
body  of  engineers  on  earth."  Says  the  New  York  Journal,  which 
views  the  matter  in  the  same  light : 

"  Why  should  this  nation  place  itself  at  the  mercy  of  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporations,  and  pay  them  millions  for  doing  public 
work  that  it  could  better  and  more  rapidly  do  itself?  Why  have 
a  chief  engineer  and  a  large  and  expensive  force  organized -to  dig 
the  canal,  a  force  directly  answerable  to  the  Government,  only  to 
take  the  canal  out  of  their  hands  and  turn  it  over  to  contractors? 

"The  wide-spread  belief  that  Thomas  F.  Ryan  is  the  financial 
power  behind  the  contractors  who  seek  this  work  makes  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  avoid  entanglement  with  any  such  combina- 
tion all  the  more  obvious.  Mr.  Ryan  denies  that  he  is  connected 
-with  the  Oliver  company.  So  long,  however,  as  John  B.  McDon- 
ald is  put  forward  to  head  the  contractors,  and  so  long  as  Ryan 
himself  is  so  busy  in  the  foreground,  visiting  the  President  and 
showing  his  hand  in  other  ways,  it  will  take  more  than  his  diplo- 
matic denial  to  convince. 

"  But  if  it  is  not  Ryan  it  will  be  somebody  else.  It  is  the  princi- 
ple that  is  wrong.  No  private  individual  or  corporation  should  be 
entrusted  with  this  great  undertaking.  It  is  a  public  service  that 
should  be  divorced  from  every  suspicion  of  jobbery." 


The  Springfield  Republica7i  is  yet  another  advocate  of  direct 
government  construction.     We  read  : 

"  If  the  men  now  in  charge  on  the  Isthmus  are  not  competent  or 
willing  to  deal  with  the  work  as  a  strictly  government  enterprise, 
then  draw  upon  the  army  engineers  who  are  all  the  time  conducting 
extensive  enterprises  of  this  general  character  under  the  river  and 
harbor  appropriations  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  been  identified  for  years  with  the  naval 
construction  service,  that  the  Government  should  at  the  outset 
have  turned  the  canal  job  over  to  army  engineers  instead  of  civil- 
ians who  have  been  so  uncertain  a  factor  in  the  problem.  Let  us 
have  an  end  of  this  whiffling  about  from  one  plan  to  another." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  bid  which, 
among  those  submitted,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  an 
appreciable  chance  of  being  accepted.     Thus: 

"The  Oliver  bid  .  .  .  is  6%  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, with  a  bonus  of  $100,000  a  month  or  something  of  that  sort 
by  as  much  as  the  time  of  completing  the  work  is  shortened  under 
ten  years.  Therefore,  as  the  case  is  represented,  the  gain  to  the 
contractors  varies  directly  with  the  costs  to  the  Government,  and 
with  no  risk  of  loss  to  them.  While  a  premium  is  put  upon  expe- 
dition in  finishing  the  work,  a  premium  is  also  put  upon  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure  within  the  time  limit. 

"The  Government's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
$150,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  has  been  expended.  If  this 
should  prove  a  correct  estimate,  the  contractors  under  the  Oliver 
bid  would  gain  some  $8,000,000,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  has  been 
informed  to  the  contrary,  this  would  be  substantially  a  net  gain  or 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of  the  contractors.  But 
Wall  Street,  which  has  taken  a  new  interest  in  the  project  since 
the  Ryan-McDonald  crowd  have  gone  into  the  Oliver  contract,  is 
guessing  that  the  cost  will  vastly  exceed  the  Government's  expec- 
tation and  may  go  as  high  as  $350,000,000  additional  to  previous 
expenditure,  in  which  case  the  contract  would  yield  $23,000,000  or 
more  to  those  back  of  it.  And  since  the  gain  to  the  contractors 
increases  as  they  are  able  to  increase  the  cost,  why  not  fig- 
ure upon  a  much  larger  cost  to  the  Government  than  has  been 
calculated? 

"It  is  a  singular  performance — this  bringing  in  of  a  private 
money-making  interest,  not  to  secure  economy  as  well  as  expedi- 
tion in  the  construction  under  the  stimulus  of  no  profit  or  a  loss  it 
there  is  not  economy  and  expedition,  but  merely  to  substitute  a 
private  for  a  public  man- 


agement under  the  stim- 
ulus of  making  the  work 
as  costly  as  possible. 
What  can  possibly  be 
the  reason  for  this? 
Wherein  lies  the  possi- 
bility of  any  improve- 
ment over  direct  govern- 
ment  construction? 
Very  likely  important 
details  of  the  contract 
lie  concealed  from  the 
general  public.  If  so, 
they  should  be  made 
known.  But  as  matters 
appear  to  stand,  the 
Government  is  making 
a  great  mistake.  It  is 
giving  ground  for  pub- 
lic suspicion  of  arran- 
ging a  great  rake-off  at 
the  national  expense  for 
private  interests,  and 
such  interests,  too,  as 
have  become  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with 
the  most  profitable  ex- 
ploitation of  valuable 
public  privileges.  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  than  this 
to  give  unpopularity  to  the  canal  job  and  make  it  a  source  of 
endless  criticism  for  the  Administration.  It  would  seem  to  be  far 
better  to  reject  all  bids,  keep  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  and  goon 
with  the  work  under  direct  government  construction." 


Fhi'U-  11  .    I 

\V.    \.  OLIVER. 
His  bid  for  t tie  building  of  the  canal  is  the 
lowest  submitted,  and 

\  em  merit's  stipulations. 
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AVERTING   A   WAR   IN   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

IN  a  little  more  than  six  months  after  the  war  between  Guate- 
mala and  San  Salvador,  which  concluded  in  an  agreement 
signed  by  all  of  the  Central  American  republics  to  submit  subse- 
quent disputes  to  arbitration,  come  rumors  of  impending  war  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Following  close  upon  these 
rumors  are  reports  of  a  coalition  between  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala  to  persuade 


peachment  of  arbitration,  which  is  often  a  beneficent  and  effica- 
cious process.  It  is,  however,  a  reminder,  perhaps  unwelcome, 
but  nevertheless  true  and  pertinent,  of  the  facts  that  agreements 
to  arbitrate  are  not  always  kept  and  that  arbitration  does  not  al- 
ways or  necessarily  serve  the  ends  of  justice  and  of  peace.  There 
have  been,  as  we  have  hitherto  observed,  arbitral  verdicts  which 
were  open  to  grave  suspicion  of  partiality  and  injustice  and  which, 
therefore,  even  while  acquiesced  in,  were  regarded  with  resent- 
ment by  those  whom  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  describe  as 
their  victims  ;  and  there  have  also  been  some  which  would  not  have 
been  accepted  but  for  a  recognition  of  the  possibility 
that  physical  force  might  compel  their  acceptance." 


T 


MANUEL   BUNILLA, 

President  of  Honduras. 


SANTOS  J.    ZELAYA, 

President  of  Nicaragua. 

Heads   of   the  Central-American  Republics  whose  warlike  tendencies  were  quickly  over 
come  by  the  moral  suasion  of  their  sister  republics  in  Central  and  North  America. 


the  belligerent  republics  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding. 
The  third  chapter  is  contained  in  the  news  columns  of  the  press 
and  reads:  "Dispatches  have  been  received  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  and  from  President 
Bunilla  of  Honduras  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  State 
Department  feels  that  peace  is  assured  and  that  the  matter  of 
arbitrating  the  differences  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  is 
merely  one  of  arranging  details." 

Satisfaction  is  felt  by  the  Detroit  News  "  in  the  feeling  that  the 
police  beat  of  the  Western  continent  is  better  patrolled  than  it 
used  to  be,"  and  the  trend  of  press  comment  is  of  this  order,  con- 
gratulatory to  North  and  Central  America  that  the  arbitration  sys- 
tem is  apparently  now  so  developed  that  there  need  be  little  fear 
of  serious  warfare  among  the  republics.  This  leads  the  press  to 
a  consideration  of  the  efficacy  of  arbitration  of  wider  application. 
Says  the  New  York  World,  for  instance: 

"  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  in  case 
of  graver  conflicts,  from  exerting  their  moral  influence  upon  troub- 
lesome neighbors?  Half  the  battle  for  peace  would  be  won  if  only 
neutral  powers  would  agree  in  openly  expressing  their  disapproval 
of  hostilities  in  advance.  Merely  on  grounds  of  expediency  they 
would  be  justified  in  registering  their  protest.  Nations  that 
plunge  into  war,  like  street-brawlers,  are  a  common  nuisance  and 
menace." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  this  incident 
evidence  of  the  very  limitations  of  the  power  of  arbitration  trea- 
ties, and  recommends  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  members  of 
The  Hague  tribunal.     In  summary  it  remarks: 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  this  menace  of  war  followed,  not  pre- 
ceded, an  agreement  for  arbitration.  That  circumstance  is  to  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  affect  to  regard  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  as  an  indispensable  and  infallible  international 
panacea.  These  states  had  agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to 
arbitration,  but  the  result  of  that  operation  had  neither  moral  nor 
physical  power  for  self-enforcement.     That  is  not  a  universal  im- 


KEEPING  CONTROL  OF  THE  COAL- 
LANDS. 

HE  recommendation  that  such  coal-lands  as  still 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  people  shall  be 
hereafter  leased,  and  not  sold,  is  the  chief  center  of 
newspaper  interest  in  the  President's  latest  message  to 
Congress,  on  the  urgent  need  of  legislation  affecting  the 
different  phases  of  the  public-land  situation.  The  prev- 
alence of  fraud  in  public-land  entries  has  predisposed 
the  press  in  favor  of  some  such  plan,  and  the  general 
comment  indorses  the  President's  suggestion.  We  may 
expect  a  cry  of  "  Socialism  "  from  many  of  the  coal 
companies,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  but 
"their  own  warrant  to  raise  that  cry  has  been  forfeited 
by  the  abuses  which  have  led  the  Administration  to 
take  action."  The  public's  case  for  retaining  posses- 
sion of  its  lands,  adds  the  same  paper,  "rests  on  the 
same  considerations  as  those  which  have  led  the  cities 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  granting  perpetual  fran- 
chises the  policy  of  granting  terminable  franchises."  In 
his  message  the  President  argues  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  some  of  the  Eastern  coal-lands  had  been  kept  under 
government  control,  and  urges  that  we  provide  in  the  West "  against 
recurrence  of  the  conditions  we  deplore  in  the  East."  The  leasing 
system,  he  points  out,  has  been  tried  with  such  success  in  Australia's 
coal-fields  that  Australian  coal  and  coke  are  to-day  being  sold  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  both  North  and  South  America.  In  fact,  "in 
all  the  great  coal-producing  countries,  except  Great  Britain,  coal 
is  being  mined  under  government  leases."  It  is  estimated  that 
already  about  half  the  total  area  of  high-grade-coal  lands  in  the 
West  is  under  private  control.  The  President  points  out  that 
with  the  remaining  30,000,000  acres  of  coal-fields  reserved  and 
leased  by  the  Government,  "  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to 
determine,  in  the  near  future,  which  of  the  two  systems  will  best 
protect  the  interests  of  the  people."  Among  the  advantages  of 
the  leasing  system,  he  says,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that — 

"(1)  It  will  facilitate  the  working,  under  favorable  conditions, 
of  coal-deposits  for  local  markets  by  miners  without  large  capital, 
as  no  land-purchase  money  would  be  required,  and  the  small  roy- 
alties charged  would  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings;  (2)  it  will  facili- 
tate larger  operations,  as  the  leases  could  be  made  sufficiently 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  time,  area,  and  other  conditions,  to  induce 
healthy  competition  and  meet  all  real  demands;  and  yet  in  all 
cases  the  general  supervision  of  the  Government  could  be  such  as 
to  (3)  prevent  waste  in  the  extraction  and  handling  of  these  fuels; 
(4)  the  system  can  be  operated  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  monopolistic  control;  (5)  that  it  will  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  reserve  from  general  use  fuels  especially  suitable  for 
metallurgical  and  other  special  industries;  and  (6)  it  will  enable 
the  Government  to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable  and 
discriminating  charges  for  fuel  supplies." 

The  President  is  "  clearly  and  unqualifiedly  in  the  right,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  Record  ;  and  the  Springfield  Republican  hails  his 
message  as  "  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  admirable  he  has  ever 
written."     The  latter  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  such  a  policy  had   been   inaugurated  in  this  country  sixty 
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years  earlier,  there  would  be  to-day  far  less  agitation  over  the 
dangers  of  concentrated  wealth  and  the  power  of  gigantic  coipora- 
tions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating  themes,  in  retrospect, 
upon  which  one's  mind  can  dwell,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  vast  mineral  treasures  of  the  earth  within  our  national  borders 
have  been  allowed  to  slip  from  the  ownership  of  the  whole  people 
into  that  of  a  few  individuals,  without  the  slightest  compensation 
worthy  of  the  name." 

To  the  President's  broad  statement  that  "mineral  fuels,  like  the 
forests  and  navigable  streams,  should  be  treated  as  public  utili 
ties,"  The  Journal  of  Commerce  replies  : 

"We  do  not  see  that  fundamentally  this  abstract  principle  is 
any  more  applicable  to  coal  than  to  other  minerals,  to  forests  than 
to  other  natural  resources.  Logically  followed  out  it  might  be 
applied  to  all  natural  supplies  in  the  land,  but  these  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  so  largely  into  private  ownership  and  the  control 
of  corporations  that  they  can  not  be  retrieved.  It  may  be  well  for 
the  Government  to  retain  what  it  still  has  in  its  own  lands  for  the 
present,  but  the  radical  need  is  a  better  control  of  private  owner- 
ship, whereby  it  shall  be  made  to  serve  the  general  well-being  in- 
stead of  being  monopolized  for  the  profit  of  great  combinations 
which  virtually  levy  a  tax  upon  the  industries  of  the  country  and 
the  subsistence  of  the  people." 


BAD    MILK   AND    EPIDEMICS. 

WHILE  epidemics  of  typhoid  at  Philadelphia,  Scranton,  and 
Allegheny  have  been  taking  their  course  in  comparative 
quiet,  the  press  of  the  whole  country  has  been  noticing  with  alarm 
the  spread  of  two  very  serious  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria in  Chicago.  In  all  of  these  five  instances  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  dnnking-supply,  either  of  water  or  of  milk,  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  trouble.  In  Chicago,  where  from  300  to  400  new 
cases  have  been  reported  daily,  and  where  the  total  number  af- 
flicted reach  the  thousands,  the  situation  is  considered  so  serious 
that  3,500  medical  inspectors  are  trying  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  sickness  among  the  school-children.  What  attracts  most  at- 
tention from  the  press  is  perhaps  the  proclamation  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Whalen,  the  health  commissioner,  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
city  to  stop  all  social  functions.  A  part  of  this  proclamation 
reads : 

"The  Commissioner  believes  that  great  aid  can  be  rendered  the 
department  if  people  throughout  the  city  will  for  the  time  oeing 
call  off  and  cancel  all  social  engagements  as  far  as  possible.  Es- 
pecially would  he  ask  that  all  balls,  parties,  and  public  gatherings 
of  a  social  nature  be  abandoned,  say,  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

"It  is  well  understood  that  contagion  is  spread  by  the  intermin- 
gling of  people.  With  the  cooperation  already  secured  on  the 
part  of  the  transportation  lines  in  disinfecting  their  cars  and 
cleansing  them,  the  danger  from  travel  has  perhaps  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

"  But  the  gathering  together  in  buildings,  halls,  and  residences 
of  crowds  of  people  is  of  course  at  the  present  time  a  source  of 
danger." 

While  this  appeal  is  taken  as  indicating  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  measures  which  it  proposes  are  almost  ridiculed  by  some 
of  the  press,  which  seem  to  regard  them  as  little  better  than  an 
ounce  of  cure, where,  instead,  very  stringent  methods  of  prevention 
should  have  been,  and  should  now  be,  adopted.  Says  the  New 
York  Times  : 

"  It  is  decidedly  disquieting  to  notice  the  importance  ascribed 
in  the  Chicago  dispatches  to  an  appeal  for  the  abandonment  by 
the  people  of  'social  gatherings.'  That  is  well  enough  as  a  minor 
measure;  but  what  use  is  it  to  refrain  from  going  to 'parties* 
when  it  is  declared  unnecessary  to  put  any  restrictions  on  schools, 
theaters,  and  churches? 

"The  whole  idea  of  general  quarantine,  however,  is  out  of  date 
and  discredited.  It  is  the  individual  case  that  needs  strict  atten- 
tion, and  most  of  all  should  there  be  investigation  of  the  cause — 
that  is,  of  the  sources — of  infection.  Their  removal  is  the  first 
step  toward  safety.     This  is  not  as  easy  with  diphtheria  as  with 


typhoid,  but.  fortunately,  the  former  disease,  terrible  as  it  is,  can 
be  much  more  easily  cured  than  the  latter.  Less  is  really  known 
about  scarlet  fever  than  about  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  and  opin- 
ions still  differ  widely  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contagion,  but  the 
treatment  is  fairly  well  established,  and  great  epidemics  of  it  are 
nearly  unpardonable." 

It  is  said  that  shipments  of  milk  from  a  town  in  Wisconsin 
which  had  numerous  scarlet-fever  cases  were  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  the  epidemic  in  Chicago.  The  conditions  which  permit 
such  shipments  are  vigorously  scored,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  press 
that  the  new  State  Pure-Food  Bill,  now  pending  in  the  Legislature, 


STERILIZING   BOTTLES  AT   A  TEMPERATURE    OF    240°    F.,  ON   A 
MODEL   DAIRY-FARM    NEAR    NEW   VuRK. 

will  remedy  them.  The  Chicago  News  admits  that  bad  milk  is 
sold  in  the  city,  but  points  out  the  helplessness  of  the  authorities 
under  present  laws.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  Impure  milk  is  being  supplied  to  the  people  of  the  cities  of 
Illinois.  Herman  E.  Schuknecht,  Assistant  State  Food  Commis- 
sioner, recently  told  the  State  dairymen,  in  their  convention,  that 
over  30  per  cent,  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  cities  was  unfit  for  human 
food  because  of  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which  it  was 
handled.  He  based  his  assertion  on  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  last  summer  of  the  milk  supply  in  thirty-five  cities.  In 
every  city  milk  was  being  sold  'from  unclean  and  insanitary  cans 
and  vessels. '  Both  as  to  uncleanliness  and  as  to  adulteration  with 
formaldehyde,  which  was  found  to  be  common,  the  Illinois  law 
provides  no  practical  relief.  The  food  commissioner  complains 
that  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk  it  is  now  necessary  to  show  a  court  that  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  each  case  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
health." 

From  the  plight  of  Chicago  the  press  of  New  York  draw  am- 
munition for  the  fight  for  pasteurization  of  milk  which  they  are 
waging  almost  unanimously  as  against  Health  Commissioner 
Darlington's  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  dairy  inspectors. 
"Inspection,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "is  a  post- 
mortem cure  for  deadly  infection."  while  "pasteurization  is  a 
quick,  direct,  and  thoroughly  efficacious  method  of  purifying  milk 
and  making  it  absolutely  safe."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  thus  dis- 
cusses the  New  York  situation: 

"To  provide  uninterrupted,  that  is.  daily,  inspection  of  all  dairies 
would  cost  about  £10,000.000  annually.  To  pasteurize  all  milk 
used  here  would  cost  less  than  53.000.000  a  year.  The  vast  dif- 
ference in  expense  would  seem  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  the   pasteurizing  method,  which  would  not  only  kill 
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scarlet-fever  germs,  but  also  destroy  the  germs  of  typhoid  and 
diphtheria,  that  are  carried  in  milk  as  easily  as  the  germs  of  scar- 
let fever." 


THE   LESSON   OF  THE    "  LARCHMONT  " 
DISASTER. 

"  /"^ONGRESS,  and  only  Congress,  is  responsible  for  those 
V- '  frozen  bodies  in  Long  Island  Sound."  This  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Press  on  the  Larckmont  disaster,  in 
which  a  passenger  steamer,  rammed  by  a  schooner  on  a  starlit 
winter  night,  sank  within  ten  minutes  of  the  collision,  sacrificing 
more   than    i^o   lives.     "What  was   the   inspection   which  gave 


THE  "LARCHMONT," 

Which  sank  in  Long  Island  Sound  almost  immediately  after  col- 
liding with  a  coal  schooner.  Passengers  and  crew,  she  had  on  board 
nearly  200  human  beings.     Of  these  18  survived. 

license  for  the  carriage  of  hundreds  of  human  lives  to  a  craft 
which  was  split  in  two  and  sunk  in  ten  minutes?"  asks  the  Boston 
Journal.  "  It  is  imperative,"  exclaims  the  Albany  Journal,  "that 
vessels  not  equipped  with  watertight  compartments  be  barred 
from  the  coastwise  passenger  traffic"-,  while  the  Wilmington 
Every  Evening  demands  "a  radical  reform  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  that  carry  passengers,  no  matter  what  lines  they  may  be 
employed  upon."  The  many  tragic  features  of  this  accident, 
together  with  certain  questions  of  immediate  responsibility,  largely 


overshadow  for  the  present  the  broader  lesson  to  be  read.  But  we 
have  met  with  no  assertion  that  the  safety  of  steamboat  passengers 
on  the  Sound  is  adequately  provided  for.  Says  the  New  York 
World,  discussing  what  it  calls  "  manslaughter  by  neglect  "  : 

"Twenty  years  have  revolutionized  the  Atlantic  passenger  serv- 
ice and  made  it  much  more  safe.  Why  do  our  excursion  and 
coastwise  steamboats  remain  a  menace  to  passengers?  Will  Con- 
gress again  adjourn  without  taking  any  action  to  safeguard  life?  " 

There  is  no  excuse,  the  same  paper  adds,  for  the  lawmakers' 
neglect  which  permits  such  boats  to  ply.  Had  the  Ldrchmont 
been  supplied  with  watertight  bulkheads,  asserts  the  New  Yorlc 
American,  "  a  collision  could  not  have  sunk  her."     It  adds  : 

"These  wholesale  murders  occur  because  the  proprietors  of 
steamboats  find  it  cheaper  to  kill  people  than  to  provide  safe  ves- 
sels. And  the  Government  goes  on  permitting  them  to  do  busi- 
ness on  this  homicidal  basis. 

"The  reason  the  Government,  national,  State,  and  municipal, 
allows  profit  to  be  held  as  of  higher  importance  than  life  and  limb' 
is  that  the  public  does  not  insist  on  being  properly  protected." 

Congress  will  do  nothing,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  because 
"the  vessel-owners  dominate  the  Congressional  committees." 
"The  rule  the  Government  goes  on,  it  would  seem,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  that,  in  event  of  accident,  half 
the  persons  aboard  a  boat  have  to  drown  anyway."  "Are  there 
many  more  steamboats  like  the  Larchmont '?"  asks  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Slocum  horror  disclosed  the  shameful  inadequacy  of  the- 
Federal  steamboat  inspection  with  reference  to  fire  prevention  on 
board  passenger-carrying  vessels.  It  is  believed— at  least  it  is. 
hoped— that  the  shocking  revelations  of  that  tragedy  have  caused 
a  permanent  reform.  But  now  comes  this  Block  Island  disaster, 
with  the  loss  of  many  scores  of  lives,  to  suggest  that  the  service 
is  still  in  need  of  revision. 

"If  the  steamer  Larchmoit  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  passen- 
ger boats  now  plying  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  operating 
l°gally,the  statutes  should  immediately  be  amended  to  require  the 
retirement  of  all  such  shells.  They  should  be  eliminated,  not  by 
the  comparatively  slow  but  appallingly  costly  process  of  collision, 
fire,  and  grounding,  but  by  the  swift  course  of  the  law,  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  a  high  standard  of  structural  efficiency  in  ac- 
cord with  the  methods  and  in  utilization  of  the  materials  of  to-day. 
There  is  time  for  action  at  this  session  of  Congress.  It  should  be 
employed  to  the  end  at  least  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  removing  from  passenger  service  the  old  wooden  hulks  that 
now  menace  thousands  of  lives  daily  despite  their  bravery  of  paint 
and  gold  leaf." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


The  virtues  of  resignation  are  not  even  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Albany. 
— New  York  World. 

Tho  in  the  illuminating  business,  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  motto  is: 
"Keep  it  dark." — Chicago  Sews. 

The  continued  excessive  imports  of  diamonds  indicate  a  brilliant  future 
for  our  country. — New  York  Commercial. 

Besides  the  United  States,  the  only  great  nation  permitting  women  to  work 
in  factories  at  night  is  Russia. — Chicago  News. 

Xow,  that  it  is  to  be  investigated,  the  Lumber  Trust  maybe  sorry  it  did  not 
leave  more  tall  timber  to  take  to.— Cle 

The  sooner  the  manufacturers  come  to  believe  that  the  anti-child-labor 
agitation  isn't  child's  play,  the  better. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Japan  is  to  launch  seven  new  war-ships  this  year.  Another  coo  from  the 
cote  of  the  dove  of  peace  is  plainly  audible. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  new  American  school  geographies  should  give  the  definition  of  island 
as  a  body  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  Japanese. — New  York  Commercial. 

Over  in  Spain  a  good  many  people  are  afraid  the  talk  about  a  war  between 
lapan  and  the  United  States  is  without  foundation. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

It  is  rumored  in  Washington  that  Congressmen  are  helping  the  sufferers  for 
fuel  by  franking  the  congressional  records  with  the  Tillman  speeches  in  them. 
■ — Atlanta  Journal. 

Indiana  legislators  are  planning  to  reduce  railroad  passenger  rates  to  two  cents 
a  mile.  Since  they  have  had  to  pay  their  own  way  they  know  how  it  is  them- 
selves.— Chicago  News. 


The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  i>  reported  to  be  thinking  of  hiring  an  American  as. 
his  personal  adviser.  It  would  I"'  gratifying  if  he  would  take  Chancellor  Day. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Excursions  to  Canada  this  month  will  be  more  enjoyable  than  ever  before. 
The  Dominion  post-office  has  forbidden  the  publication  of  Thaw-case  testimony. 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Nebraska  is  the  latest  State  to  fall  into  line  with  anti-pass  legislation.  Soon 
it  will  be  possible  for  a  person  of  inlluence  to  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  pay 
full  fare  all  the  way. — Chicago  News. 

A  boy  in  New  Jersey  opened  a  burglar-proof  safe  with  a  hairpin  and  took  the 
money  it  contained.  Which  of  the  New  Jersey  trusts  has  secured  him  for  its 
president  is  not  announced. — Chicago  News. 

Senator  Rayner  aroused  little  attention  to  his  recital  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
past  usurpation  of  attthority.  Everybody  is  too  busy  trying  to  guess  what 
the  next  usurpation  of  authority  will  be. — New  York  World. 

The  "unmarried  ladies  of  the  town  of  Wakefield"  have  petitioned  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  to  chloroform  all  bachelors  over  forty.  Of  course,  if  they 
don't  propose  without  anesthetics. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

If  the  debarring  of  newspaper  reporters  from  the  legislative  halls  in  Albany 
has  its  usual  effect,  the  public  will  soon  know  more  inside  facts  about  law- 
making in  New  York  than  it  ever  dreamed  of. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Dr.  Wylie,  in  his  latest  exposure  of  the  things  we  must  not  eat  and  drink, 
says  "we  must  keep  our  cells  limpid."  If  we  heeded  everything  we  hear  about 
food,  we  should  soon  have  to  keep  them  padded. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


Uncle  Sam—"  This  is  getting  serious." 
—Nebelspaltcr  (Zurich). 


MORE   JAPANESE    VIEWS   OF  THE   SAN 
FRANCISCO   QUESTION. 

ALT  HO  the  Japanese  press  have  been  protesting  vigorously 
against  the  discriminative  measure  taken  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco authorities  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  children,  the  tone  of 
the  comment  has  been  singularly  pacific.  Indeed,  it  is  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  that  while  American  newspapers  have  been  bristling 
with  bellicose  rumors  and  alarming  news,  their  Japanese  con- 
temporaries have  never  showed  a  sign  of  deviating  from  the  tradi- 
tional and  friendly  course  which  the  insular  nation  has  long  main- 
tained toward  the  Republic.  Without,  however,  dwelling  upon 
countless  comments  daily  appearing  in  Japanese  newspapers,  we 
may  draw  attention  to 
■certain  notable  articles  in 
the  January  issue  of  the 
Tokyo  monthly,  Taiyo. 

The  editor  of  the  Taiyo 
seems  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion when  he  says : 

"  As  the  situation  in  San 
Francisco  becomes  more 
complicated,  our  sym- 
pathy witli  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Amer- 
ican nation  as  a  whole 
grows  deeper;  and  we 
feel  that  this  unfortunate 
incident,  instead  of  les- 
sening our  friendly  feel- 
ing toward  America, 
rather  draws  us  closer  to 
that  nation,  which  first 
introduced  us  to  the 
world's  comity.  And  yet 
we  can  not  help  being 
disgusted  with  the  blind  bigotry  displayed  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  very  nation  which  we  deeply  respect.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  at  present  America  is  at  once  our 
friend  and  our  antagonist.  Certainly  we  are  placed  in  an  extreme- 
ly embarrassing  position." 

Commenting  on  the  President's  message,  the  editor  modestly 
remarks:  "We  are  somewhat  embarrassed  that  this  comparatively 
small  question  of  the  education  of  our  children  at  San  Francisco 
should  have  become  the  cause  of  any  serious  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  that  their  Chief  Executive  should 
be  prompted  to  recommend  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be 
so  amended  as  to  give  the  central  Government  the  power  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  aliens  under  treaties."  The  editor,  however, 
thinks  that  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  would  be  highly  effectual  in  im- 
proving America's  relationship  with  foreign  countries.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  editor  does  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
courage  in  saying,  without  hesitation,  what  he  considers  to  be  just 
and  fair. 

Dr.  K.  Hatoyama,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  at 
present  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  discusses  this 
question  from  a  jurist's  point  of  view,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  jurists  in  Japan.  His  view  resembles  that  of  ex-Secre- 
tary Olney.  "  It  is  open  to  question,"  he  says,  "  whether  the  right 
of  education  is  included  in  the  rights  of  residence  which  are  guar- 
anteed to  the  Japanese  subjects  in  America  by  the  American- 
Japanese  treaty  of  commerce.  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  warranted 
in  asserting  that  the  provisions  of  Article  i  of  that  treaty  accord 
us  the  right  to  have  our  children  educated  in  the  schools  provided 


for  the  American  children."  As  long  as  the  Japanese  children  are 
not  absolutely  denied  the  privileges  of  education,  the  rights  of 
residence,  Dr.  Hatoyama  believes,  are  not  violated.  Continuing 
he  observes : 

"  If  this  interpretation  be  right,  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  discriminative  measure 
adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  educational  authorities.  Hence, 
this  question  is,  in  its  true  nature,  a  question  not  between  the 
Washington  and  Tokyo  governments,  but  between  a  small  portion 
of  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  people.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows that  for  the  solution  of  this  question  we  can  not  rely  upon 
diplomatic  means  alone.  If  the  Californians  do  not  recede  from 
their  present  position,  we  may  be  justified  in  resorting  to  some 
means  which  would  counteract  the  effect  of  such  steps  as  they 
have  taken  against  us." 

Dr.  K.  Tomidzu,  professor  of  Roman  law  at  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity   at     Tokyo,    be- 
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lieves  that  the  anti-Jap- 
anese movement  in 
America,  recently  start- 
ed with  fresh  vigor,  is  a 
natural  result  of  Japan's 
rapid  rise  to  power, 
which  has  aroused  a 
sense  of  uneasiness 
among  foreign  nations. 
While  regarding  the  seg- 
regation of  the  Japanese 
children  in  San  Francis- 
co as  a  grave  insult  to 
Japan's  honor,  the  pro- 
fessor does  not  yet 
despair  of  the  amicable 
settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  for  Japan.  At  the  same  time  he  cautions 
those  optimists  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  anti-Japanese 
movement  will  soon  end.  He  declares  that  the  trouble  will  recur 
with  every  election  campaign  in  America.  The  professor  thinks 
that  to  solve  this  question  ultimately,  and  decisively,  Japan  must 
take  a  firm  stand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Tomidzu  is 
one  of  those  seven  professors  who,  before  the  opening  of  the  late 
war,  had  vigorously  urged  the  Japanese  Government  to  take  deci- 
sive steps  against  the  aggression  of  Russia.  —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Roosevelt   (to  American    and    Japanese 
antagonists)  -"  Here,  you  fellows,    don't   you 
remember  that  I  got  the  Nobel  Peace  prize?" 
—  Pasquino  (Turin). 


THE    MENACE   OF   CHINA. 

IS  China  to  be  a  threat  to  Europe  as  a  warlike  or  as  a  commer- 
cial power?  This  is  a  question  much  mooted  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  That  China  is  already  a  "yellow  peril"  to  Russia  is 
one  of  the  stock  themes  of  the  Russian  reactionary  press.  The 
influence  of  Japan's  success  in  the  late  war  has  fired  China  with 
wonderful  enthusiasm,  as  is  reflected  in  the  statements  of  the  Far- 
East  journals.  China  has  an  army  whose  evolutions  have  been 
the  admiration  of  the  Russian  officers  who  were  sent  to  witness 
them,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  great  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  with  a  common  boundary-line  and  a  population 
having  much  of  racial  similarity,  are  circumstances  which  seem  to 
afford  ground  for  what  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  says 
in  the  following  editorial  utterance,  which  appears  under  the  title 
"  A  Future  Threat"  : 

"The  Russian  officers  who  were  present  at  the  recent  maneuvers 
of  Chinese  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chang-te-fu  in  the  Ho- 
Nan  province  declare  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the 
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progress  which  the  Chinese  army  has  made.  It  is  true  that  the 
engineers  and  the  cavalry  are  not  of  the  same  high  standard  as 
the  infantry,  which  is  incomparable.  The  discipline  is  wonder- 
fully good,  and  to  all  appearance  discipline  is  in  the  very  blood  of 
the  Chinese  soldiers." 

The  Russian  newspaper  comments  in  the  following  terms  on 
this  opinion  of  the  six  Russian  officers  sent  to  witness  the  evolu- 
tions at  Chang-te-fu  : 

"We  must  consider  where  we  stand.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  very  busy  colonizing 
the  Russo-Chinese  frontier  over  a  front  of  9.000  versts.  There 
now  begins  for  us  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with  the  greatest 
power  in  Asia." 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  The  Japan  Weekly  Chron- 
icle (Kobe),  after  consulting  "a  Russian  functionary  of  high  rank" 
who  has  had  ten  years'  intercourse  with  Chinese  government  offi- 
cials, comes  to  the  conclusion  that  China  is  indeed  a  real  menace 
to  Europe  as  well  as  to  America,  and  specifically  to  Russia,  who 
longs  for  the  exploitation  of  her  rich  territory.  It  is  in  the  domain 
of  commerce,  not  of  war,  however,  that  the  Government  at  Peking 
seems  likely  to  loom  large  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Chi- 
nese are  not  only  too  civilized  and  humane  to  do  anything  but  hate 
war,  we  are  told,  but  they  can  not  contemplate  military  maneuvers 


THE   FIRST  UNIFORM   OF   THE    RUSSIAN   CROWN   PRINCE. 

Nicholas—"  The  chief  thing,  my  son,  is  to  take  this  ;  wear  it  like 
a  brave  soldier  day  and  night."  —  Ulk  ( Berlin). 

as  anything  more  than  a  spectacle,  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  from 
which  the  idea  of  slaughter  is  altogether  excluded.  The  Japan 
Chronicle's  Russian  authority  gives  the  following  reasons  for  this 
view : 

"(1)  The  Chinese  are  reorganizing  their  troops,  it  is  true,  but 
they  do  not  teach  them  to  shoot  because  this  is  very  expensive 
and  does  not  give  any  immediate  show. 

"(2)  The  arms  are  of  different  patterns  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient ammunition. 

"(3)  The  Chinese  officers,  even  those  of  the  highest  rank,  are 
ill-instructed  in  their  profession. 

"(4)  The  new  schools  for  the  education  of  officers  will  undoubt- 
edly impart  a  certain  amount  of  military  education  to  their  pupils, 
but  as  the  officers  are  not  well  paid  and  are  not  regarded  with  re- 
spect, the  graduates  from  these  schools  will  as  a  rule  prefer,  on 
leaving  them,  to  join  the  civil  service  or  to  become  merchants. 
I  know  military  schools  that  were  started  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
but  they  have  given  the  army  very  few  permanent  officers  because 
once  the  young  men  who  enter  them  learn  a  little  English  or  Ger- 
man and  discover  that  they  can  make  ten  times  as  great  an  income 
in  commerce  as  in  the  military  service,  the  natural  and  traditional 
bent  of  the  Chinese  toward  commerce  leads  them  almost  invaria- 
bly to  choose  sooner  or  later  a  commercial  career." 

The  "self-respecting  Celestials  despise  the  military  profession," 
the  "  army  is  very  unpopular  in  China  "  ;  and  "  war  is  looked  upon 
as  very  barbarous,"  adds  this  authority.  He  says  that  even  the 
Manchuria  railroad  has  not  been  a  success,  for  "  Russians  can  not 
colonize  Manchuria  or  compete  in  commerce  with  the  Chinamen." 
He  concludes  with  the  following  statement: 


"  In  war  the  Chinese  may  never  become  great,  but  in  commerce 
they  will  even  become  a  danger  to  Europe.  China  has  ceased  to 
be  for  the  European  merchant  and  concessionaires  the  happy 
hunting-ground  it  used  to  be.  Before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  it 
was  not  so  difficult  for  a  European  to  get  a  concession  ;  now  it  is 
quite  impossible 

"China  is  now  doing  her  best  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
extraterritoriality,  and  already  the  day  of  the  European  trader  in 
the  treaty  port  is  past.  With  their  growing  knowledge  of  Western 
business  methods,  with  their  own  extraordinary  business  capacity, 
with  their  gilds  and  organizations  whose  power  was  first  shown  to 
the  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  American  boycott,  the  Chinese 
merchants  have  practically  won  the  fight.  Most  of  the  wealth  of 
Shanghai  is  already  in  their  hands." 


THROWING   A  JONAH   OVERBOARD    IN 
HUNGARY. 

\  CURIOUS  light  is  thrown  upon  the  present  rickety  condi- 
•**•  tion  of  Hungarian  politics  by  the  fact  that  the  coalition 
ministry  of  Dr.  Wekerle  has  recently  run  the  risk  of  being  "  blown 
up,"  to  use  Francis  Kossuth's  expression,  by  the  alleged  corrup- 
tion of  one  of  its  members.  The  resignation  of  this  member,  Mr. 
Geza  Polonyi,  Minister  of  Justice,  could  alone  prevent  the  imme- 
diate exposure,  says  the  Humanity  (Paris),  of  "a  band  of  grafters 
and  crooks  who  in  the  name  of  patriotism  have  been  betraying  the 
gallant  people  of  Hungary."  This  unfortunate  incident  comes  at 
a  time  when  Hungary  is  on  the  eve  of  attaining  many  reforms 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Wekerle  ministry  (as  described 
in  The  Literary  Digest  for  January  26,  p.  126),  and  the  oppo- 
sition are  hailing  it  with  delight. 

The  grave  accusations  brought  against  Mr.  Polonyi  appear  in 
the  Magyar  Szo  (Budapest)  and  are  given  below.  A  curious  polit- 
ical wrinkle  in  the  affair  is  the  fact  that  while  the  charges  are 
made  by  Zoltan  Lengyel,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Independence 
party,  the  party  itself  is  supporting  the  accused  Polonyi,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  bringing  embarrassment  or  even  downfall  to  the 
ministry.     Mr.  Lengyel  declares  : 

"  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  prove  the  crimes  charged  against 
you  in  the  following  indictments: 

"  1.  You  have  been  guilty  of  receiving  embezzled  funds. 

"  2.  You  have  actually  joined  in  an  act  of  robbery. 

"  3.  You  have  perjured  yourself  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  4.  You  have  acted  as  agent  for  a  disreputable  resort. 

"  5.  You  have  been  guilty  of  blackmail. 

"6.  You  have  abused  your  position  as  deputy  and  municipal 
councilor  for  the  sake  of  reaping  illegal  and  scandalous  profit. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  prove  my  charges,  and  desire  that  for  this  pur- 
pose you  will  call  me  to  the  bar  of  justice." 

Dr.  Wekerle,  in  consultation  with  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  de- 
cided on  demanding  Polonyi's resignation,  which  has  been  already 
promised.  Anything,  say  the  ministerial  organs,  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  lawsuit  with  a  minister  still  in  office  in  the  Hungarian 
ministry.  But  while  even  this  compromise  is  not  certain  to  save 
the  ministry  and  to  avoid  the  relapse  of  Hungary  into  a  condition 
of  semirevolution,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Jonah  be 
thrown  overboard,  the  ship  of  state  saved,  and  the  reforms  already 
promised  be  carried  out,  says  the  Nene  Freie  Presse  (Vienna).  To 
quote  : 

"  The  tide  of  suspicion  has  now  risen  to  the  neck  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice;  he  may  be  treated  tenderly,  but  all  hope  of  rescuing 
him  is  past.  And  now  the  Wekerle  ministry  must  earnestly  set 
about  the  vindication  of  its  own  claims,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Coalition.  The  suffrage  reform  to  which  the  Coalition  has 
pledged  itself  must  at  once  be  carried  out.  This  takes  priority  of 
all  other  measures.  Polonyi  may  go,  but  the  ministry  remains, 
and  at  any  rate  the  fire  must  be  localized.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Hungary  may  see  the  ex-Minister  of  Justice  turn  up  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Oppositions  fitting  Cave  of  Adullam  for  such  politi- 
cal bankrupts." 

The  difficulty  is  not  yet  over,  and  the  ministry  is  still  in  peril, 
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thinks  the  Fremden  Blatt  (Vienna),  because  Polonyi  has  sup- 
porters not  only  in  the  Opposition,  the  Independence  party,  but 
also  in  the  Coalition  party.     Thus: 

"There  are  two  separate  groups,  at  this  present  moment,  not 
only  in  the  Coalition,  but  also  in  the  Independence  party.  These 
consist  of  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  Polonyi.  They 
are  divided  not  by  political  prepossession  only,  but  by  sympathy 
or  antipathy  toward  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  main  point  is 
not  merely  to  silence  the  heated  discussions  which  have  arisen  on 
this  subject  between  the  two  groups.  It  must  be  realized  that 
circumstances  may  arise  which  will  result  in  nullifying  the  provi- 
sional decision  which  the  ministry  has  arrived  at  in  considering  this 
affair.  The  absurd  idea  that  the  government  party  comprizes  or  at 
least  can  override  the  whole  parliament  is  certain  to  cause  dissen- 
sion. The  slightest  circumstance  may  bring  things  to  an  acute 
stage,  and  our  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  golden  age  of 
the  Coalition  is  now  forever  a  thing  of  the  past." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


mander,  when  defeated  in  battle,  will  attempt  to  deny  it,  or  try  to 
deceive  others  with  regard  to  his  losses.  Yet  the  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  us  does  something  to  lessen 
the  regret  over  seats  which  we  have  failed  to  win.  Never  yet  has 
the  Social  Democracy  seemed  so  much  alive  to  the  fact  that  they 


HOW  THE   GERMAN    SOCIALISTS    TAKE   THEIR 

DEFEAT. 

DEFEAT  at  the  polls  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have  stag- 
gered the  Social  Democrats  of  the  Reichstag  and  their  ad- 
herents in  the  press.  That  their  serenity  is  not  mere  affectation 
may  be  seen  from  the  arguments  they  put  forth  in  support  of  their 
hopefulness.  According  to  the  Neue  Gesellschaft  (Berlin),  the 
brilliant  weekly  organ  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Braun  and  Lily  Braun, 
their  party  was  only  weak  at  the  polls  because  it  was  outnumbered 
by  a  flood  of  the  hitherto  "non-voters."  "  Michel,"  the  peasant, 
is  represented  in  the  cartoons  of  the  comic  papers  as  being  roused 
from  his  sleep  in  bed  by  von  Buelow,  and  called  upon  to  "wake 
up  and  vote."  The  number  of  Socialist  votes  was  not  less  than 
formerly,  but  more,  says  the  journal  mentioned.  But  it  is  no  use 
to  deny  the  terrible  rout  which  the  party  of  Bebel  and  Singer  en- 
countered on  January  25.  To  quote  : 
"  We   have   met  with  a  crushing   reverse.     Only   a   bad   com- 


Buelow— "  Well,  well,  I  didn't  know  how  big  a  man  I  was  until  I 
began  to  follow  in  his  footsteps." 

—Jugend   ( M  unich) . 


OVER. 

The  Kaiser—"  The  old  horse  did  that  well— I  have  a  clear  course 
now ! " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

must  struggle  hard  for  political  power,  and  it  is  especially  to-day 
that  this  power  must  be  obtained  by  means  of  predominance  in 
Parliament.  The  degree  of  influence  which  we  are  to  exercise 
over  the  country  is  always  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  our 
representatives  in  the  Reichstag.  But  while  we  are  much  weaker 
in  Parliament  than  we  formerly  were,  and  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Reichstag  will  carry  their  own  measures  over  our  heads, 
or  in  spite  of  our  opposition,  we  still  cherish  the  hope  of  exercising, 
by  means  of  a  stalwart  minority,  a  significant  political  influence 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  The  appeal  which  has  been 
made  to  and  answered  by  hitherto  uninterested  voters  gives  us  the 
best  reason  for  hoping  that  by  the  training  in  political  life  which 
these  will  receive,  through  their  exercise  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
their  experience  of  the  coming  Reichstag,  the  Social  Democracy 
will  at  last  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  results  of  the  last  cam- 
paign. This  is  all  the  more  probable  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  coming  agrarian  crisis,  and  the  active  propaganda 
which  we  are  carrying  on  among  our  opponents." 

This  optimistic  tone  is  even  more  apparent  when  the  writer  un- 
dertakes to  explain  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
He  says: 

"  The  comparative  insignificance  of  our  present  disaster  will  be 
seen,  and  a  successful  activity  in  remedying  it  aroused,  if  we  ex- 
amine carefully  into  its  causes. 

"It  certainly  was  not  that  the  people  at  the  polls  were  hypno- 
tized by  the  swashbuckler  patriotism  of  colonial  visionaries,  or  by 
the  unscrupulous  and  blatant  trade  agitation  carried  on  by  the 
firm  of  Dernburg  &  Company  in  every  district  where  a  Social 
Democrat  or  a  Centrum  candidate  was  nominated.  The  millions 
which  the  German  people  had  been  called  upoijJPb  sacrifice  to  the 
colonies  spoke  much  more  clearly  than  the  fapfet  illustrated  pam- 
phlets or  gaudy  transparencies  which  werej^Fi  v where  in  evidence. 
Had  the  Imperial  Chancellor  uttered^Pwother  election  cry  than 
'Down  with  the  Hottentots  !'  his  dream  of  victory  had  remained 
unrealized.  But  he  identified  himself  with  the  imperial  and  aris- 
tocratic party  which  was  opposed  to  Socialism,  and  his  followers. 
bellowing  '  Down  with  the  Party  of  Destruction  !'  roused  the  very 
dullest  and  stupidest  members  of  the  bourgeoisie  from  their  politi- 
cal lethargy." 

The  bourgeoisie  was  indeed  stung  to  fury  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Buelow's  agents.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Braun  : 

"The  long-exploded  fairy-tales  about  us  were  revived  and  dis- 
seminated, every  method  of  calumny  received  the  seal  of  imperial 
sanction,  and  the  basest  instincts  of  the  populace  were  stimulated 
into  fury  against  us.  In  this  contest  of  votes  the  banners  of  our 
adversaries  were  carried  by  the  twin  fomenters  of  reaction,  selfish- 
ness and  groundless  panic.  These  influences  we  had  hitherto  too 
easily  vanquished,  and  had  snapt  our  fingers  at  the  vile  campaign 
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methods  of  the  imperial  coterie.  We  were  simple  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bourgeoisie  were  not  such  fools  as  to  be  caught  by 
this  trickery.  We  were,  in  fact,  convinced  that  in  a  day  when  the 
most  enlightened  of  mankind  recognize  the  claims  of  Socialism, 
not  a  single  person  could  be  found  who  would  look  upon  us  as  the 
offscouring  of  our  race,  not  worthy  even  to  bear  the  name  of 
Germans." 

But  Socialism  will  grow  in  spite  of  ostracism,  and  earnestness 
and  sincerity  will  render  it  invincible.     Thus: 

"The  very  outlawry  with  which  we  are  visited  simply  welds  us 
closer  together.  Our  triumph  over  the  misguided  masses  will 
never  be  complete,  however,  until  we  let  them  see  over  and  over 
again  that  the  irresistible  might  of  the  Socialistic  idea  can  not  be 
impaired  by  the  vicissitudes  of  historic  events,  through  which,  in- 
deed, its  vitality  is  rather  intensified.  The  combination  of  un- 
sparing self-criticism  and  the  deepest  enthusiasm  can  alone  avail 
us  in  attaining  this  end.  Let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  our  recent  de- 
feat, let  it  be  a  new  incentive  to  more  energetic  effort.  Every 
man  should  start  out  stronger  from  a  stroke  of  misfortune,  and  so 
should  we  start  out  from  election  day  itself  with  the  cry,  'Wo 
to  the  conquerors !'  "—Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

A    FRENCH    REPROOF   OF    GERMAN    BADNESS. 

GERMANY  and  France  are  two  neighbors  whose  gardens  are 
separated  by  a  low  fence,  and  each  can  look  into  the  domain 
of  the  other,  criticize,  praise  or  blame  the  condition  of  the  flower- 
beds. Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  inner  chambers  of  either 
neighbor  will  hear  sad  stories  of  the  other.  Each  has  at  heart  the 
improvement  and  reformation  of  the  poor  wretch  next  door  and 
discusses  his  failings  with  an  eagerness  which  ordinary  pity  or 
sympathy  could  never  excite.  To  put  the  matter  in  plain  unfigura- 
tive  English,  the  Germans  for  many  years,  according  to  E.  Reybel 
in  La  Revue  (Paris*,  have  spoken  with  deep  disdain  of  the  corrup- 
tion which  prevails  in  France.  The  chauvinistic  section  of  the 
press  beyond  the  Rhine  have  gloated  over  French  scandals,  such 
as  the  Panama  business  and  the  Dreyfus  affair.  According  to 
these  virtuous  organs,  says  this  writer,  the  French  people,  and 
especially  the  bourgeoisie,  are  completely  degraded,  sadly  immoral, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  headway  against  the  vice 
which  flaunts  itself  on  all  sides,  both  in  private  and  public  life. 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  is  represented  by  German  writers  as 
the  last  refuge  of  virtue  and  honor.  Germany  is  indeed  the  birth- 
place of  the  virtues,  which  are  always  stamped  with  the  German 
brand.  Thus  our  attention  is  directed  to  German  honesty,  German 
fidelity,  German  loyalty,  and  even  German  chastity.  "Neverthe- 
less," remarks  Mr.  Reybel  sternly,  "those  who  know  Germany,  in 
its  private  and  public  life,  must  feel  that  the  praises  lavished  upon 
her  by  these  writers  are  scarcely  merited." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  critics  of  France  have  no 
monopoly  of  vituperation,  by  making  an  arraignment  of  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  social  life  beyond  the  Rhine  that  might  almost 
frighten  all  the  vjermans  out  of  Germany  or  at  the  very  least 
turn  them  all  into .  p?l ^imists  on  the  spot.  First  of  all,  Germany 
is  utterly  wanting -in  sln"'~men  of  any  distinction.  He  particu- 
larizes as  follows : 

"The  newspapers,  even  the  most  moderate  of  them,  in  Germany 
complain  bitterly  of  the  mediocrity  which  characterizes  their  con- 
temporary political  and  parliamentary  leaders.  The  great  leaders 
have  indeed  utterly  disappeared,  unless  we  may  except  Bebel. 
No  great  European  parliament  is  so  stamped  with  mediocrity  as 
the  German  Reichstag,  where  second-rate  politicians,  vulgar  in- 
triguers, and  ambitious  demagogs  are  most  prominent.  The  per- 
sonnel oi  the  Government  is  not  intellectually  superior  to  its  par- 
liamentary representatives.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Prince  von  Buelow,  is  a  fluent  and  graceful  orator,  a  clever  and 
agreeable  society  man,  a  diplomat  deficient  neither  in  subtlety  nor 
tact;  but  he  is  no  statesman.  He  is  a  man  of  merely  third-rate 
ability,  without  breadth  of  view,  who  is  satisfied  with  retaining  a 
make-shift  predominance  from  day  to  day.  Most  of  the  other 
ministers,  secretaries,  and  under  secretaries  of  state  are  very  ordi- 


nary men,  so  many  dummies  hoisted  by  chance  to  the  summit  of 
power." 

We  learn  further  from  this  unflattering  writer  that  the  German- 
Parliament  was  made  by  Bismarck  the  slave  of  the  Government 
by  bribes  in  some  shape  or  other,  such  as  the  elevation  of  the 
members'  relatives  to  judicial  or  administrative  office.  He  cites 
the  case  of  Mr.  Roeren,  who  recently  attacked  Colonial  Director 
Dernburg,  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence is  treated  by  the  Government.     To  quote  : 

"The  successors  of  Bismarck  have  continued  that  statesman's 
corrupt  practises.  The  Reichstag  elected  in  1903  contained  more 
than  one  hundred  functionaries  and  almost  all  belonged  to  the 
government  majority,  not  to  count  the  numerous  deputies  who> 
were  held  under  the  strict  control  of  the  military  authorities  as. 
officers  of  reserves.  There  were  also  numerous  ecclesiastics, 
elected  over  whom  the  Government  could  exercise  pressure. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  the  deputies  under  its  thumb.  The  case  of  Roeren, 
deputy  of  the  Center,  is  quite  to  the  point.  Some  weeks  ago  in. 
the  Reichstag  Mr.  Roeren  violently  attacked  Mr.  Dernburg,  the 
new  Colonial  Director,  and  certain  of  his  subordinates.  This, 
altercation  between  Roeren  and  Dernburg  brought  on  the  con- 
flict between  the  Center  and  the  Government,  which  resulted  in 
a  crisis  ending  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag.  Immediately 
afterward  the  official  Kolnische  Zeitung demanded  that  Mr.  Roeren 
be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  a  judge  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal 
at  Cologne.  His  parliamentary  immunity  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  prosecuted  directly  by  the  Government,  and  a  subordi- 
nate functionary  of  the  state  was  detailed  to  attack  him  by  a  legal 
action  in  a  civil  court.  Such  were  the  steps  taken  to  punish  a 
man  who  was  a  government  functionary  as  well  as  a  deputy, 
merely  because  he  opposed  with  excessive  energy  the  proposals 
of  the  powers  that  be." 

The  support  which  the  Center  has  solong  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  bought  from  them  by  government  patronage,  the  writer 
confides  to  his  readers,  and  he  enlarges  on  this  point  at  some 
length,  concluding  his  article  with  disclosures  of  specific  scandals- 
in  the  colonial,  police,  and  other  administrations.  The  debauch- 
ery and  extortion  of  Mr.  Jesko>  de  Puttkammer  as  Governor 
of  Cameroon;  the  cruelties  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  and  his  immor- 
alities in  East  Africa  ;  Mr.  Horn,  the  profligate  and  extortion- 
ate Governor  of  Togo,  and  finally  the  exploits  of  Puttkammer, 
Tippelskisch,  and  Podbielski,  "the  intimate  friend  of  William' 
II.,"  all  come  under  his  lash.  He  devotes  a  column  to  the  dis- 
solute life  and  improvidence  of  the  army  and  to  the  court  scandals,, 
which  even  assail  the  highest  name  in  the  land.  The  whole  arti- 
cle is  a  good  example  of  the  Gallic  revanche  realized  on  paper. — 
Translations  ?nade for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IN    PERISHING    HUSSIA. 

"Ah,  this  moment  the  people  are  dying  of  cold  !  " 
"  Thanks  be  to  heaven  for  that.    The  winter  is  an  excellent  ally 
of  the  autocracy."  -Fischietto  (Turin). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


FIREWORKS  WITHOUT  FIRE. 

A  RECENT  striking  invention  for  electric  display  illumina- 
tion produces  many  firework  effects  by  the  use  of  jets  of 
steam  on  which  powerful  colored  search-lights  cast  their  beams. 
This  "electric  steam  color-scintillator,"  as  it  has  been  named, 
which  is  the  invention  of  an  illuminating  engineer  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
is  described  by  L.  I.  Harris  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago, 
February  2).     Says  Mr.  Harris: 

"  This  device  consists  of  a  bank  of  powerful  naval  electric-light 
projectors  or  search-lights,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rays  of  light  can  be  projected  in  any  desired  direction,  on  jets  of 
steam,  which  are  emitted  from  a  series  of  iron  pipes  located  at  a 
suitable  distance  and  elevation  from  the  projectors.  These  pro- 
jectors vary  in  capacity  and  are  of  different  sizes,  varying  in  diam- 
eter from  about  12  to  30  inches.  The  former  are  directed  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  jets  of  steam  where  they  issue  from  the  pipes,  while 
the  larger  projectors  are  pointed  upward  and  cast  their  light  upon 
the  great  banks  of  rolling  steam,  extending  like  a  canopy  above 
the  jets.  Mounted  in  front  of  each  of  the  projectors  are  large 
rotating  gelatin  screen-disks  of  various  colors. 

"  The  steam  is  generated  in  a  portable  steam-boiler  of  any  de- 
sired capacity,  set  about  50  or  too  feet  from  the  projector  plat- 
form, this  distance,  however,  depending  upon  the  relative  eleva- 
tion of  the  steam-nozles  to  the  projectors.  The  steam  is  forced 
through  ordinary  iron  pipes  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
about  50  to  75  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  which  are  placed 
near  to  or  directly  over  the  boiler,  to  which  they  are  connected 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  steam  is  forced  through  several  openings 
or  nozles.  Some  of  these  nozles  are  inserted  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  pipes,  which  are  stationary,  while  others  are  placed  on 
a  circular  structure  of  pipework  arranged  to  revolve  by  flexible 
attachment.  All  of  them,  however,  are  located  on  the  extreme 
top  of  the  structure,  and  above  the  steam-boiler." 

By  manipulation  of  the  projectors  and  the  gelatin  disks  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  cloud  illumination,  and  to  reproduce  closely  all 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  rainbow  and  sunset.  Sunbursts,  pin- 
wheels,  water-wheels,  snow-storms,  and  various  other  effects  can 
also  be  produced,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  as 
well  as  may  be  done  without  coloring.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Objects  can  be  made  to  appear  or  to  disappear  almost  instan- 
taneously, while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  made  to  appear 
as  tho  dawning  and  fading,  in  a  most  ethereal  manner.  This  can 
be  appreciated  while  observing  a  great  American  flag  about  50 
feet  square  subject  to  these  changes.  It  is  expected  that  flags  of 
every  nation  will  be  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition in  this  novel  manner.  The  successful  operation  of  this  de- 
vice depends  largely  upon  the  artistic  taste  and  originality  of  the 
operator,  for  the  way  in  which  the  colors  blend  with  and  succeed 
one  another  is  due  to  the  operator  s  ski;!. 

"  The  most  necessary  operating  condition  is  a  clear  atmosphere. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  outdoor  illumination,  this  device  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  unique  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  the  most  ad- 
mired of  all  the  illuminating  attractions  at  the  Tricentennial  Ex- 
position, at  Jamestown,  Va. 

"The  beauties  of  these  superbly  lighted  banks  of  clouds  will  be 
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ARRANGEMENT   OF  ELECTRIC  STEAM  COLOR-SCINTILLATOR. 

enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  will  be  shielded 
from  the  glare  of  the  arc  and  other  lamps.  AH  the  arcs  and  the 
200,000  incandescent  lamps  will  be  hidden  from  view,  and  the  ex- 
position will  appear  as  if  lighted  from  some  unknown  source." 


CHICAGO   DRAINAGE  AND   THE   LEVEL   OF 
THE   GREAT    LAKES. 

HPHE  possibility  that  the  new  outlet  of  discharge  for  the  Great 
*  Lakes  provided  by  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  might  un- 
duly lower  their  level  and  possibly  affect  the  falls  of  Niagara  lias 
bothered  many  people  ever  since  the  inception  of  that  enterprise. 
The  canal  was  projected  and  carried  through  without  saying  "  by 
your  leave  "  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  restraining  hand 
of  Uncle  Sam  has  already  been  felt  in  the  matter.  The  canal  was 
built  to  carry  10,000  cubic  feet  a  second,  but  it  has  been  restricted 
to  less  than  half  this  amount  by  the  War  Department  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  a  swift  current  in  the  Chicago  River.  The  river 
is  now  to  be  enlarged  to  give  it  greater  capacity,  but  the  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission,  a  body  representing  our  own 
Government  and  that  of  Canada,  as  jointly  interested  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  has  just  issued  a  report  recommending  that  a  discharge  of 
more  than  10,000  cubic  feet  be  prohibited  under  any  conditions. 
This  will  be  enough  to  insure  the  projected  waterway  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  way  of  the  canal,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  the  Chicago  sewage.  The  city  lias  grown  greatly  since  the 
canal  was  first  planned,  and  the  commission  advises  against  using 
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the  waterway  for  the  drainage  of  the  Calumet-River  district,  which 
it  thinks  should  purify  its  own  sewage  and  then  discharge,  as  of 
old,  into  the  lake.  Thus  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  city  would  seem 
to  be  confronted  with  the  same  conditions  that  led  to  the  building 
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Built  on  irrigated  soil  formerly  bare  sand  and  stone. 

of  the  canal,  and  without  prospect  of  relief,  since  drawing  more 
water  from  the  lake  is  regarded  as  inexpedient  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission.  An  article  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
January  31)  thus  states  some  of  the  conditions  touched  upon  in 
the  report  of  the  commission  (Toronto,  January  4) : 

"As  is  generally  known,  Chicago  was  originally  built  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Its  sewage  was  discharged  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  its  water  supply  taken  from  the  lake  from  the  time 
that  the  first  sewerage  and  water-works  systems  were  built. 
Through  various  annexations,  the  area  of  Chicago  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  at  present  the  population  is  rapidly  extending  into 
the  Calumet-River  district. 

"  Early  in  the  history  of  Chicago  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  sewage  of 
the  city  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  way  of 
the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  rivers.  The  divide  between  the  two 
great  drainage  systems  is  within  some  ten  miles  of  Chicago,  and 
has  two  depressions  which  are  only  some  10  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake. 

"  The  Chicago  Drainage  District,  with  an  area  of  185  square 
miles,  about  43  of  which  are  outside  the  city  limits,  was  created 
by  legislative  act  in  1889,  and  the  trustees  held  their  first  meeting 
on  January  18,  1890.  In  the  following  ten  years  the  canal  was 
designed  and  constructed.  It  was  put  in  operation  in  January, 
1900 

"The  channel  of  the  Chicago  River  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
pass  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  canal  without  creating 
velocities  that  would  be  a  hindrance  to  navigation.  Thus  far  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  authorized  the  passage  through  the  river  of 
only  4,167  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  enlargement  of  the  river 


to  the  end  that  an  increased  volume  of  discharge  may  be  allowed 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District. 

"In  1903  the  Illinois  legislature  enlarged  the  Sanitary  District 
by  annexing  78.6  square  miles  on  the  north  shore  and  94.48  square 
miles  in  the  Calumet  District,  making  a  total  area  of  358.08  square 
miles.  At  the  same  time  the  development  of  water-power  by  the 
district  was  authorized.  The  plans  for  the  North  Shore  District 
involve  two  additional  conduits  from  the  lake  to  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River,  but  the  water  thus  conveyed  will  not  in- 
crease the  discharge  through  the  drainage  canal  beyond  the  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  already  contemplated.  In  order  to  serve 
the  Calumet  District,  however,  it  is  now  proposed  to  dig  a  branch 
drainage  channel,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  cubic  feet  per  second." 

It  is  this  last  canal  which  the  International  Commission  con- 
demns, its  investigations  having  convinced  it  that  the  additional 
intake  from  the  lake  would  lower  the  water-level  to  an  undesirable 
degree.     The  report  ends  as  follows  : 

"The  preservation  of  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  impera- 
tive. The  interest  of  navigation  in  these  waters  is  paramount, 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  use  for  domestic  purposes,  in  which 
term  is  included  necessary  sanitary  purposes 

"  A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  diversion  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
through  the  Chicago  River  will,  with  proper  treatment  of  the  sew- 
age from  areas  now  sparsely  occupied,  provide  for  all  the  popula- 
tion which  will  ever  be  tributary  to  that  river,  and  that  the  amount 
named  will  therefore  suffice  for  the  sanitary  purposes  of  the  city 
for  all  time.  Incidentally  it  will  provide  for  the  largest  navigable 
waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  Riverwhich  has 
been  considered  by  Congress. 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  prohibit  the  diversion  of  more  than  10,000*  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal." 


RECLAIMING   AN   EMPIRE. 

~*0  convert  a  desert  area  two-fifths  as  large  as  the  whole 
-*■  United  States  into  a  vast  region  of  fertile  country,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  expending  the  sum  of  #■! ,500,000,000. 
The  reclaimed  land  will  be  worth  $2,500,000,000'  and  provide 
homes  for  three  million  persons— all  within  the  present  half-cen- 
tury. The  state  of  this  stupendous  work  to-day  is  described  in 
Harper's  Weekly  (New  York,  February  2)  by  C.  H.  Forbes- 
Lindsay.     We  read  : 

"  During  the  four  years  since  its  organization,  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  rendered  productive  280,000  acres  of  desert,  being 
one-fourth  of  an  area  that  has  been  mapped  out  for  irrigation 
under  twenty-two  projects.  The  prosecution  of  this  work  involves 
some  of  the  most  unprecedented  and  spectacular  engineering  feats 
of  modern  times,  of  which  a  few  only  may  be  described  within 
the  limits  of  this  article. 

"  In  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  the  old-time  hunting-ground  of 
the  Utes  in  Colorado,  there  are  150,000  acres  meagerly  fed  by  a 
scanty  stream.  It  is  rich  land — so  rich  that,  with  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  a  five-acre  homestead  would  amply  support  the  average 
family.     Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  flows  a  copious 
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A   MUSHROOM   CITY. 
One  of  the  many  which  have  sprung  up  in  Idaho  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  reclamation  projects. 
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river,  but  its  flood  is  cut  off  from  the  thirsty  plain  by  a  solid  wall 
of  rock  two  thousand  feet  high  and  six  miles  thick.  The  engi- 
neers of  the  Reclamation  Service  determined  upon  the  daring  ex- 
pedient of  tapping  the  futile  flow  through  the  Gunnison  Canon, 
and  diverting  to  the  valley  as  much  of  it  as  might  be  deemed  nec- 
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BUILDING   THE    LAGUNA   DAM, 

Which  will  control  the  Colorado  River  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

essary.  This  conclusion  was  reached  after  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme  had  been  determined  under  dramatic  circumstances. 
There  are  legendary  tales  of  lives  lost  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  canon,  but  the  Indians  declared  that  no  man  had 
ever  survived  the  attempt,  and  they  pronounced  the  feat  impossi- 
ble of  human-being  achievement.  Nevertheless,  two  men  of  the 
service,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellows  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Ton ence,  volunteered 
to  essay  the  necessary  work  of  inspection.  They  were  lowered  by 
ropes,  and,  encumbered  by  their  few  indispensable  surveying  in- 
struments, made  an  almost  perpendicular  descent  of  two  thousand 
feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  fearful  abyss.  .  .  .  When  at  length  they 
became  lost  to  the  sight  of  their  friends,  and  when  no  sign  of  them 
was  seen  for  forty-eight  hours,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  they 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  sense  of  duty.  After  several 
days,  however,  Mr.  Fellows  and  his  companion  emerged  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canon,  bruised  and  hungry.  Their  raft  had  been 
wrecked  and  their  instruments  and  provisions  lost.  For  two  days 
they  had  been  without  food  of  any  description,  but  secured  to  their 
bodies,  in  oil-skin  casings,  were  the  precious  notes  which  proved 
the  Gunnison  tunnel  to  be  practicable. 

"Following  the  heroic  exploit,  the  canon  was  mapped  by 
topographers  dangling  at  the  ends  of  half-mile  lengths  of  rope. 
Next,  with  indomitable  perseverance,  the  engineers  cut  a  wagon- 
road  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  hauled  in  machinery,  and  installed 
a  power-plant.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Since  then  the  force, 
working  day  and  night,  has  established  a  world's  record  in  tunnel 
excavation,  and  has  traversed  more  than  half  of  the  six  miles 
through  the  granite  wall. 

"  This  quite  unique  aqueduct  lies  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  of 
Vernal  Mesa.  Its  cross-section  is  io}4  feet  by  n}4  feet,  and  its 
capacity  will  be  13,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  to  be  cement- 
lined  throughout,  and  will  be  completed  in  1908,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000,000. 

"  The  work  of  this  tunnel  is  beset  by  constant  and  various  dan- 
gers. The  drills  are  driven  unceasingly  night  and  day,  the  while 
giant  pumps  draw  out  noxious  gases,  supply  pure  air,  and  drain 
the  subterranean  springs  that  threaten  the  lives  of  the  workmen. 
In  May,  1905,  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  caved  in,  cutting  off  nineteen 
of  the  excavators.  When,  after  forty-eight  hours  of  herculean 
labor,  their  comrades  cleared  an  opening  in  the  debris,  the  im- 
prisoned men  stood  covered  to  their  armpits  in  the  rising  water. 
At  its  outlet,  the  tunnel  will  connect  directly  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  canals  and  ditches  extending  in  a  network  all  over  the 
valley.  The  completion  of  this  operation  will  add  two  thousand 
homes  to  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  and  will  increase  the  value  of 
its  lands  by  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 

"In  the  vaHey  of  the  Salt  River,  in  Arizona,  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering  operations  in 
the  world  well  underway.     In  a  narrow  portion  of  the  rock-walled 


canon  of  the  Salt  River  a  dam  of  solid  masonry  is  rising  to  a 
height  of  270  feet.  It  will  create  a  storage  lake  25  miles  long  and 
200  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity  about  fifteen  times  that  of  the  new 
Croton  reservoir  in  New  York.  From  this  lake  water  will  be 
carried  to  the  arid  lands  of  the  valley  through  canals  and 
ditches 

"The  town  of  Roosevelt,  situated  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  lake 
site,  presents  the  curious  condition  of  a  city  built  upon  substantial 
lines,  altho  with  an  assured  prospect  of  early  destruction.  When 
the  dam  is  completed  the  place  must  be  abandoned  and  sub- 
merged  

"The  Salt-River  project  will  cost  $5,650,000  and  will  effect  the 
reclamation  of  200,000  acres.  The  operation  is  located  in  what 
was  an  almost  inaccessible  spot,  and  before  the  work  could  be 
entered  upon  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  wagon-road  sixty 
miles  in  length,  three-fourths  of  the  way  being  through  the  wildest 
and  most  precipitous  canons  in  this  country 

"A  still  higher  dam  than  that  which  is  named  after  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
Northern  Wyoming.  The  Shoshone  dam  will  rise  310  feet  above 
its  foundation,  and  will  lock  a  narrow  granite  canon  so  as  to  form 
a  lake  covering  5,000  acres.  From  this  reservoir  hundreds  of 
miles  of  canal  will  radiate.  When  completed,  the  Shoshone  proj- 
ect is  calculated  to  reclaim  310,000  acres  of  waste  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $9,250,000." 

A  different  problem  confronts  the  engineers  who  are  planning 
to  use  the  water  of  the  Colorado  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The 
"  American  Nile  "  periodically  floods  an  extensive  delta,  where  the 
problem  of  reclamation  involves  the  task  of  confining  the  stream 
to  its  channel.  The  levees  in  course  of  construction  will  open  to 
occupation  130,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  on  the  globe.  In  the 
absence  of  bed-rock  for  a  foundation,  the  engineers  have  planned 
a  remarkable  dam  of  the  East  India  weir  type— weighing  600,000 
tons  and  resting  upon  sand.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  first  of  the  great  works  entered  upon  by  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  the  furthest  advanced,  is  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
in  Nevada.  This  undertaking  contemplates  lifting  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  River,  and  canting  them  into  a  great  canal  which  will 
carry  them  to  the  Carson  reservoir.  Thence  they  will  be  con- 
veyed by  laterals  over  the  desert  in  every  direction.  The  beauti- 
ful dams  on  the  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers  are  models  of  engi- 
neering skill.  The  long  lines  of  canals,  many  of  them  large  enough 
to  carry  rivers,  are  cement-lined  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  lengths,  and  invariably  so  in  the  several  places  where  they 
tunnel  through  hills 

"  Settlers  are  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  to  the  localities  in  which 


From  ••  Harper's  Weekly."  Copyrighted,  1907,  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

ONE  OF  THE    CEMENT-LINEl)  CANALS, 
Which  will  convey  water  from  the  Truckee  River  over  the  Nevada 
Desert,  opening  to  agricultural  use  more  than  400.000  acres  of  hitherto 
arid  land. 

the  Reclamation  Service  has  begun  operations.  Land  is  eagerly 
taken  up  long  before  the  completion  of  the  projected  improve- 
ments. The  transformation  wrought  by  these  pioneers  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  Minidoka  project,  in  Southern  Idaho,  affords 
an   example  in  point.     A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  when  the 
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engineers  went  into  the  country  to  select  a  site  for  their  works,  they  current.     The   first  two  data  lead   to   the  cost  per  candle-hour. 

found  themselves    surrounded  by  a  vast  expanse  of  sage-brush,  The  third,  which  is  essentially  variable,  depends  on  the  price  of 

without  a  sign  of  human  habitation  within  thirty  miles.     To-day  urrent." 

one  may  traverse,  in  a  railroad-car,  the  trackless  route  taken  by  ™          .,   .                      ,      A.           ,        .        .       ,.„ 

,          .,                        .,,             .,  I  hese  data  are  given  by  the  author  for  nine  different  forms  of 

those  surveyors,  and  on  the  way  he  will  pass  three  new  towns  b            ' 

which  have  risen  in  the  wilderness  in  anticipation  of  the  priceless  mP'  as    °  ows  • 

boon  presently  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  desert  land.  .   .   .   During  Candle-        Candle-          Life. 

the  four  vears  of  its  activity,  the  Reclamation  Service  has  con-  „    .  Lamp"                         „Price-        P°™er-          P°wer-        Hours- 

,    "  ,     c  -i  r  ■  1  -l  c  j-   *  -i  Carbon $0.10  16  3.;  500 

structed  upward  of  250  miles  of  main  canal,  120  miles  01  distnbu-  Nernst 1.00  2;  17  ix> 

ting  system,  and  400  miles  of  ditches,  including  dams,  headworks,  Osmium 1.00  25  1.5  500 

etc.     Tunnels  having  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  six  miles  Tantalum 0.62  90  1.8  800 

have  been  driven.     More  than  600  miles  of  telephone  lines  have  x!^?^.?1 °'3     >!         4°  ''3  5°° 

..     ,  .  .,  r  1  Tungsten 1.00  (?)  32  1  1,500 

been  installed   and  are  in  operation;    230  miles  ot  wagon-roads,  Osmin 1.00  (?)         50  1  1000 

much  of  them  cut  in  solid  rock  through  almost  inaccessible  can-  Kuzel 0.50  (?)         13  1  2,000 

ons,  have  been  made,  and  no  bridges;    and  numerous  buildings  Common  mercury  arc 20.00  (?)        700  0.4  1,000 

have  been  constructed.     All  the  irrigation  works  are  of  the  most  From  a  study  of  this  table  the  writer  deduces  the  following  con- 
complete  and  durable  character,  utility  rather  than  economy  being  elusions: 
the  guiding    principle  of    the   operations.     The   Government   is 

pledged  to  maintain  these  works  in  good  order  for  ten  years,  and  "  »■  T1,e  carbon  lamp  is  in  all  cases  the  dearest  of  all ; 

at  the  end  of  that  period  to  transfer  them  to  the  people  in  the  con-  "2-  The  ordinary  mercury  lamp  is  the  most  economical  of  all 

dition  most  effective  for  the  object  sought."  those  in  commercial  use  at  present. 

"  If  we  leave  this  lamp  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  its 

.  great  power,  we  find  that  the  tungsten,  osmin,  and  Kuzel  lamps 

PASSING    OF   THE    CARBON-LAMP.  are  equivalent  and  cost  a  very  little  less  than  the  zirconium   lamp. 

"  Finally,  if  the  tension  of  1 10  volts  is  obligatory  and  we  do  not 

-HE  familiar  incandescent  lamp,  with  its  glowing  thread  ot  wish  to  exceed  ,s  to  ,0  candle.power  for  each  ]amp.  we  have  to 

J-        white-hot  carbon,  is  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  take   into   consideration  only  the  carbon,    Nernst   and  tantalum 

we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  predictions  of  Jean  Jaubert,  a  French  lamps,  and  the  last-named  is  the  most  advantageous, 

engineer.     Writing  in  the  Revue  Scientifiquc  (Paris,  January  5)  on  "The    third    point   of  view  is    that  of   convenience;    the  great 

the  various  new  forms  of  electric  lamp,  this  authority  comes  to  charm  of  the  electric  lamp  is  its  instantaneous  illumination,  its 

.,             ,     .       .,     ,  .,                ,,    ,              .,        .,      .    ,,      ..,         1  absence  of  odor  and  of  necessity  for  care.     Alone  of  all  those 

the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  cheaper  than  the  bulb  with  carbon  ,         .,     ,      ,           _,       XT            .      J             ,                    , 

...    .                                                ,  described   above,  the   Nernst  lamp  requires  several  minutes  for 

filament  and  are  likely  to  replace  it  completely  in  common  use,  lighting;    and  this  inconvenience  would  generally  be  sufficient  to 

tho  at  present  most  of  them  are  of  limited  applicability,  owing  to  condemn  it,  even  with  equality  of  expense,  whereas,  as  we  have 

the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  used  with  all  voltages  or  with  all  seen,  it  is  a  little  more  expensive  than  the  others, 

types  of  current.     After  describing  such  lamps  as  the  tantalum,  "To   sum   up,  a  large  number  of  new  electric  lamps  are  just 

tungsten,  and  osmium,  which  simply  use  these  metals  as  a  substi-  being  introduced  ;    some  are  nearly  capable  of  giving  any  given 

e             ,         •      .,       C\                 *i                                  u               •  a  intensity  with  any  given  tension  of  current  and  thus  to  serve  all 

tute    for  carbon   in   the   filament;    the   mercury-arc,  whose  weird  ;L.                   r                                          ,,                 , 

,..,,.,.              .                                                         ,    ,     .,  uses.      Ine   cost   of   production   per  candle-power-hour    is   very 

bluish  hght  is  growing  familiar  .n  our  streets ;  .and  the  Nernst,  nearly  alike  for  a]1  types?and  other  conslderations  must  be  relied 

which  utilizes  electrically  the  class  of  substances  employed  in  the  Upon  for  a  definite  selection.  But  all  these  lamps  are  economical ; 

Welsbach  mantle,  he  discusses  these  various  forms  as  follows:  and  whenever  they  are  sufficiently  perfected  to  be  used  with  all 

"  In  the  first  place,  utility  of  illumination  must  be  considered.  voltages  and  all  kinds  of  current   the  carbon  lamps  will  disappear 

In  living-rooms,  lamps  of  ',0  candle-power  suffice,  tho  .6  candle-  from  th,?  '"dustnal  domain  to  be  relegated  to  that  of  sc.entific 

power  is  not  too  much.     It  is  always  more  decorative  to  multiply  h,stor>'-  -Translation  made  fori**  Literary  Digest. 

sources  of  feeble  intensity  than  to  have  one  powerful  center.     In  

very  large  rooms,  salons,  or  public  halls,  lamps  of  20.  25.  or  excep- 
tionally 50  candle-power  may  find  a  place.     In  mercantile  estab-  VALUE  AND  DANGERS  OF    SHODDY. 
lishments  still  stronger  ones  may  be  used,  but  not  because  they  T^HIS  is  a  substance  whose  very  name  is  a  byword  for  all  that 
are  actually  needed.  1       ;s  worthless;   yet  it  is  a  valuable  and  important  item  in 

"  In  factories,  industrial  halls,  and  large  uncovered  spaces  pow-  •    1     .             ,      ,.     ..        u1           ,         ,         ..    r                             ,,  . 

,  .                    ,  ..   ,  ^  .                                      T-,          ,     •                    ,-,,  industry  and    objectionable    only  when    it  figures  as  something 

erful  centers  of  hght  become  necessary      1  he  voltaic  arc  now  fills  '    . 

this  need  quite  satisfactorily.    But  it  demands  much  attention,  and  else-     U  ,s  estimated  tha*  every  month  England  exports  between 

the  glass  mercury  lamps  of  200  to  1,000  candle-power,  or  those  of   ,  five  and  six  million  yards  of  this  article,  which  is  made  from  rags, 

quartz  of  1.000  to  7.000  candle-power,  and  finally  those  with  red  torn  up  and  rewoven.     F.  W.  Reuss  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the 

and  yellow  rays  for  certain  public  applications  ought,  it  would  University  of  Leeds,  England,  stated  that  from  1,000  to  1,400  tons 

seem,  to  displace  them  almost  completely.  of  w00l  rags  are  used  in  Yorkshire  every  week  in  the  manufacture. 

-  Illuminating  power  is  not  the  only  factor  that  enters  into  the  Much  of  Ms  ig  im       ted-     s        The  HospitaI  (London,  January 

consideration  of  utility:   the  electric  distribution  on  which  it  de-  ,   .              .         ,  „,                 ,    , 

j                                                                .           ,      .  .   ,          .         ,  12),  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Reuss  s  lecture : 
pends  imposes  certain   restrictions.      In    industrial  works  where 

there  are  often  isolated  electric  plants,  this  limitation  disappears.  "Rags  are  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  as  possible  carriers  of  in- 

Nevertheless.  low  tensions  are  always  onerous  because  they  neces-  fection,  and  the  import  of  rags  from  places  where  infectious  dis 

sitate  the  use  of  cables  of  large  section,  which  are  unwieldy  and  eases  are  epidemic  is  frequently  forbidden.     Mr.  Reuss  seemed  to 

costly.  .   .   .  Carbon  glow-lamps  may  be  used  with  any  tension.  think  that  these  precautions  are  unnecessary,  and  declared  that  it 

The  Nernst  lamp  also  possesses  this  advantage,  and  is  even  bet-  had  never  yet  been  proved  that  a  rag  of  any  kind  had  conveyed 

ter  with  220  than  with  110  volts.     On  the  other  hand,  low -tension  infection.     Some  sanitary  scientists  have  discust  the  question,  and 

lamps  may  be  used  in  series.     With  no  volts,  five  15-candle-power  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  never  been  a  case  of 

osmium  lamps  give  a  more  agreeable  75-candle-power  light  than  a  disease  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  means  of  rags.     Mr. 

single  lamp  of  this  power.     But  if  15  candle-power  is  sufficient,  Reuss  suggested  that  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  importation 

what  shall  be  done  with  the  other  60?  of  rags  was  a  subject  for  complaint,  and  probably  his  hearers 

"Finally,  some  central  stations  distribute  alternating  current,  agreed  with  him.  Yet,  because  shoddy  is  such  an  important 
and  all  the  new  lamps  behave  badly  with  this.  The  Nernst  and  manufacture — for  if  it  did  not  exist  the  poorer  classes  of  the  corn- 
tantalum  lamps  notably  are  not  usable  in  such  case.  munity  would  be  unable  to  get  changes  of  upper  clothing  as  fre- 

"  It  may  be  seen  that  some  of  these  considerations  are  decisive  ;  quent  as  for  health's  sake  desirable— it  is  important  that  these 

the  economic  [question  does  not  come  in  until  afterward.     Then  rags  should  be  beyond  suspicion.     The  confiscation  of  a  few  bags 

the  price  per  candle-power  must  be  figured  out  for  each  lamp,  of  rags  is  less  serious,  even  to  manufacturers,  than  the  loss  of 

taking  account  of  the  purchase  price,  life,  and  consumption  of  webs  of  the  stuff  into  which  these  rags  are  woven,  and  infinitely 
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less  serious  than  the  risk  of  spreading  disease.  An  epidemic 
traceable  to  fhe  wearing  of  shoddy  would  damage  the  whole  in- 
dustry most  severely.  Mr.  Keuss  spoke  with  some  acerbity  of 
the  existence  of  anthrax  in  pure  wool  and  of  the  disease  it  causes. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  wool-sorters  should  suffer  from  an- 
thrax, rare  as  such  cases  are,  but  we  can  not  see  that  their  exist- 
ence is  an  excuse  for  being  more  careless  in  bringing  in  rags.  To 
add 'rag-sorter's  '  to  'wool-sorter's  '  disease  would  hardly  profit 
any  one." 

SOME   RECORDS   IN    BALLOONING. 

I"1  HE  record  flights  made  by  balloonists  are  registered  and  re- 
flected upon  by  a  writer  in  The  Car  (London,  January  23), 
under  the  heading  "  Aerial  Records."  He  says  that  the  palm  for 
long-distance  ballooning  must  be  awarded  to  that 
very  famous  aeronaut,  Count  de  la  Vaulx.  The 
Count  has  performed  many  extraordinary  feats,  but 
his  greatest  achievement  was  his  trip  with  Count 
Castillon  de  Saint-Victor  in  October,  iyoo,  in  the 
good  (aerial)  ship  Centaure,  from  Paris  to  Kovos- 
tycheff,  in  Russia,  almost  1,200  miles.  This  re- 
markable flight,  the  writer  notes,  ousted  from  pride 
of  place  the  record  that  had  been  held  for  forty-one 
years  by  Mr.  Wise,  who,  in  company  with  three  other 

intrepid  aeronauts, 
started  from  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
June  23,  1859,  and 
did  not  again  touch 
earth  until,  when 
nearly  dead,  they 
brought  their  1,150- 
mile  voyage  to  a 
conclusion  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Ocher  voy- 
ages are   recalled  as  follows: 

"The  exact  distance  covered  by 
Captain  Goossens,  when  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1903  he  and  a  companion 
were  caught  in  a  gale  and  were 
carried  for  sixteen  hours  from 
Berlin  to  La  Rochelle  and  back 
to  Calais,  did  not  transpire,  but  in 
all  probability  it  was  not  less  than 
the  1,665  kilometers  that  Louis 
Goddard  traveled  on  September 
19  and  20,  1898,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  distance,  835  miles, 
that  Mr.  Balsan  journeyed  on  the 
occasion  upon  which  his  balloon 
carried  him  from  Yincennes  to 
Opozno,  in  Russia.  Count  Castil- 
lon de  Saint-Victor  journeyed  to 
Sweden  in  1899,  when  he  voyaged 
from  Paris  to  Vesterwick  in  twenty- 
four  hours  less  forty-five  minutes, 
the  distance  being  825  miles  ;  while 
in  1870  the  neighboring  country  of 
Norway  provided  an  alighting  spot 
for  Mr.  Paul  Rolier,  when,  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  that  year,  he 
traveled  in  a  postal  balloon  from 
that  city  to  Liffeld.  774  miles 
away." 

A  voyage  of  peculiar  importance,  we  are  told,  was  the  trip  of 
6S2  miles  that  Miss  Moulton  accomplished  in  1903,  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Klein wierau,  near  Breslau,  in  the  Centaure,  managed  by  Count 
Castillon  de  Saint-Victor.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  woman's  record 
for  distance.  The  prize-winner  was  about  to  visit  friends  in  Ger- 
many, and.  sending  on  her  luggage  in  advance,  determined  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  she  could  bv  balloon.     That  a  nineteen-hour  sail  in 


the  heavens  should  deposit  the  traveler  within  thirty  miles  of  her 
destination,  and  almost  as  soon  as  her  luggage,  was  certainly  note- 
worthy.    The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Apropos  of  this  lengthy  voyage  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
the  Aero  Club's  '  Longest  Distance  Prize,'  given  by  Miss  Krabbe", 
and  won  in  1906  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harbord,  who  was  piloted  by 
Mr.  Frank  Butler,  on  September  1,  fell  to  a  journey  of  195  l/2  miles 
from  London  to  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  which  was  not  more  than 
two-sevenths  of  the  distance  traveled  bv  Miss  Moulton.  who, 
however,  was  seven  hours  longer  en  route. 

"The  long-distance  ballooning-cup  won  by  Count  de  la  Vaulx 
and  Mr.  Paul  Tissandier  in  1905  fell  to  a  journey  of  630  miles, 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Pretzch  on  the  Elbe,  close  to  Wittenberg,  the 
journey  taking  twenty  hours.     This  cup,  it  should  be  mentioned. 


THE  DIRIGIBLE  BALLOON       LA  PATRIE. 


RECORDS   IN  ALTITUDE. 


while  flying  at  25  miles  an  hour.    This  is  the  most  successful  of  dirigible  balloons 
used  recently  by  the  French  military  authorities  for  an  experiment  in  dropping 


had  been  previously  held  by  M.  David,  who,  in  December,  1904. 
journeyed  from  Nantes  to  Maeseyck,  close  to  the  Belgian-Dutch 
frontier,  a  distance  of  just  under  500  miles,  or  about  eighty  miles 
farther  than  the  journey  accomplished  by  Lieutenant  Lahn  last 
September,  when  he  won  the  Gordon  Bennett  Trophy  for  the 
United  States  with  a  voyage  that  resulted  in  his  being  conveyed 
from  Paris  to  the  Demesne  Farm,  Fylingdale,  near  Whitby,  in 
the  course  of  22 ]A  hours. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Leslie  Bucknalls 
recent  balloon  trip  to  the  Alps.  420  miles  in  sixteen  hours,  as  the 
details  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  ;  but  it  may  be  put  on  record 
that  when  Count  de  la  Vaulx.  starting  in  Paris  toward  the  end  of 
September,  1903,  landed  at  Carlam  Hill,  six  miles  northeast  of 
Hull,  thereby  accomplishing  the  first  voyage  from  Paris  to  this 
country,  he  and  his  companions,  Count  D'Oultremont  and  Captain 
Voyer,  in  17  hours  40  minutes  traveled  360  miles,  or  about  ten 
miles  farther  than  the  great  Nassau  balloon  achieved  on  that 
famous  voyage  on  November  7,  1836,  when  in  eighteen  hours  it 
traveled  from  Vauxhall  Gardens  to  Weilburg  in  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau." 

Records  in  altitude  are  graphically  shown  on  the  diagram  which 
we  reproduce.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  celebrated  ascent  of 
Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  is  probably  still  unsurpassed,  tho 
it  may  be  that  it  was  exceeded  by  Person  and  Suering.  In  both 
these  ascents  the  aeronauts  were  unconscious,  or  nearly  scat  their 
greatest  altitude  — an  eloquent  fact  in  itself.  With  the  present 
interest  in  aeronautics  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  exists  some 
annual  authority  for  these  records.  At  present,  the  author  notes, 
the  standard  handbooks  and  "  almanacs  "  are  silent  on  the  subject. 


Compi.aixt  is  made   by    The  Railway  and    Engineering   R  tucago, 

January  26)  that  the  public  demand  for  increased  efficiency  of  service  en 
railroads  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  rj    I 

demand  for  a  reduction  in  rates.  It  says:  "One  would  suppose  from  reading 
the  comments  made,  that  the  railroads  found  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  these 
accidents  involving  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  If  such  an  absurd  charge 
needed  an  answer,  it  would  be  found  in  the  latest  annual  report  of  one  of  our 
Western  railroads,  which  shows  about  four  per  ci  expenses,  amount- 

ing to  nearly  two  million  dollars,  was  paid  out  on  this  account." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS     REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    THAW 

TRIAL. 

MINISTERS'  associations  and  organizations  for  moral  re- 
form are  reported  as  taking  diverse  stands  in  regard  to  the 
publicity  given  to  the  Thaw  trial.  The  Union  Federation  of  the 
Evangelical  Ministers  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  first  placed  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  the  publication  of  all  the  testimony  given  in  the 
trial,  on  the  ground  that  it  furnished  "  the  greatest  moral  lesson  of 
the  age."  This  position  was  affirmed  by  the  Hampden  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  Clergymen  at  Springfield,  Mass.  "  Tho 
revolting  to  the  reader,"  their  resolution  says,  "the  facts  as 
brought  out  in  the  newspapers  are  invaluable  object-lessons  for 
the  public."  Prominent  clergymen  of  New  York,  when  inter- 
viewed on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  publicity,  were 
not  all  of  the  same  views.  The  New  York  Times,  prints  the 
following  opinions: 

"Bishop  Greer  said:  'I  strongly  agree  with  the  attitude  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  details  of 
the  Thaw  trial,  and  I  should  like  to  see  his  ideas  for  excluding 
such  accounts  from  the  mails  carried  out.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
legalityof  such  action,  but  from  a  moral  standpoint  I  think  his 
attitude  is  wholly  the  right  one.' 

"The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer  said  :  'I  have  always  held  that  a 
newspaper  should  print  nothing  that  can  not  be  read  within  the 
circles  of  the  family,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a 
newspaper  to  regard  the  possible  injury  of  the  young  and  that  the 
parents  should  see  that  their  children  do  not  read  harmful  articles 
seems  to  be  foolish  and  unreasonable.' 

"The  Rev.  H.  Pereira  Mendes.  pastor  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese Synagog,  gave  this  opinion  on  the  question:  'In  my 
judgment  it  is  a  grave  error  to  reprint  all  the  details  of  the  Thaw 
case.  It  is  an  education  in  vice,  for  young  men  especially.  The 
New  York  Times  struck  the  right  note  when  it  announced  its 
intention  to  print  all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print.' 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Young,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans,  made  this  statement:  'In  my  opinion  a  great  deal  has 
been  printed  in  accounts  of  the  trial  that  was  by  no  means  fit  for 
publication.'  " 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Pittsburg  is  reported  by  the  daily  papers 
as  protesting  against  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  pris- 
oner's wife,  during  her  testimony,  as  "gross  and  shocking."  The 
resolution,  which  evinces  on  the  part  of  the  framers  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  the  case,  is  reported  to  "call  upon  the  news- 
papers to  suppress  all  reports  of  the  trial,"  and  to  demand  "that 
every  person  icfrain  from  reading  any  reports  that  may  be  pub- 
lished." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  Chicago  Standard  (Baptist) 
printed  an  editorial  lamenting  the  "publicity  system  "  put  in  oper- 
ation by  the  trial  as  symptomatic  of  grave  moral  conditions  in  the 
community.     We  read  : 

"  All  in  all.  it  is  a  case  of  unusual  interest  as  human  nature  goes, 
but  does  this  fact  justify  the  various  demonstrations  constituting 
what  might  be  called  its  publicity  system?  Most  assuredly  no. 
The  case  opens  with  exhibitions  of  press  and  popular  vulgarity 
and  morbidity  damaging  to  morality  and  public  decency.  News- 
paper illustration  is  being  carried  to  disgusting  extravagance, 
while  the  printed  gush  of  sympathizers  makes  justice  and  sobriety 
sicken.  Artists  have  even  become  facetious,  and  pathos  has  been 
sentimentally  scribbled  down  to  bathos.  So  pestiferous  and 
vicious  has  illustration  become  that  the  presiding  judge  interfered 
in  the  interests  of  people  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  nasty  case, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  reputable  journalism.  A  further  commenda- 
ble act  is  his  proposed  exclusion  of  the  sightseeing  public  from 
the  theater  of  the  case.  What  shall  right-thinking,  moral  people 
hold  about  the  conduct  of  sensational  criminal  cases?  Shall  pub- 
lic sentiment  demand  tha*  the  press  be  restrained  from  publishing 
anything  but  the  barest  facts,  and  that  the  law  attempt  differentia- 
tion between  license  and  libertinism?" 


The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  New  York)  sees  in  this 
notable  case  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  money  to  nullify, 
practically,  the  theory  that  in  our  country  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  the  same  before  the  law.  Consider,  it  says,  what  money 
will  do : 

"  Money  will  hire  experts  of  the  most  expensive  type.  Money 
can  employ  the  most  skilful  detectives  ;  money  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  scour  the  whole  country  for  evidence,  true  or  false,  for  the 
defendant,  or  for  the  plaintiff  when  the  plaintiff  is  a  scoundrel  and 
trying  to  ruin  some  one  or  unjustly  to  secure  a  divorce.  Money 
can  employ  not  only  one  lawyer,  but  half  a  score,  and  bring  the 
hypnotizer  of  juries  across  a  continent.  Money  can  cause  articles 
by  the  thousand  to  be  published  through  the  whole  country  and 
work  up  a  tremendous  sentiment.  Money  can  ransack  the  history 
of  the  murdered  victim  and  fill  the  country  with  unproven  charges, 
or  magnify  or  distort  the  facts.  Money  can  fill  the  air  with 
charges  which  the  silent  dead,  and  he  only,  might  be  able  to  dis- 
prove ;  and  can  bring  about  changes  in  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  do  it,  not  by  bribing  them,  but  by  securing  near  or 
remote  friends  o'r  acquaintances  to  influence  those  who  could  not 
be  directly  bought." 

The  position  of  the  judge  and  jury  in  the  present  case  is  seen  by 
The  Advocate  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"  A  just  judge  and  a  sensible  and  honest-minded  jury  have  to 
feel  their  way  through  all  the  falsehoods  and  facts,  but  not  plain 
facts  in  a  mirage,  facts  in  a  fog,  facts  in  the  mephitic<fraj'^ — the 
gases,  the  mirage,  and  the  fog  being  the  product  of  skilled  artists 
in  legal  chemistry  and  personal  legerdemain.  May  justice  be. 
done ! " 


SAD  END  OF  THE  LATEST  JONAH  STORY. 

SOMETHING  over  ten  years  ago  it  became  our  duty  as  re- 
porters of  current  thought  to  chronicle  a  story  that  was  being 
taken  seriously  by  journals  in  Europe,  to  the  effect  that  a  sailor 
named  James  Bartley  had  been  swallowed  by  a  whale  and  found 
alive  two  days  later  when  his  mates  cut  the  leviathan  open.  We 
remarked  at  that  time  that,  "  without  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
question  of  its  probability,"  the  story  was  "certainly  interesting." 
The  tale  was  transcribed  into  our  columns  from  Cosmos,  a  serious 
French  scientific  journal,  which  took  it  from  the  English  press. 
It  also  appeared  in  the  Neue  Lutherischc  Kirchenzeitung,  whence 
it  was  quoted  «into  "  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  by  Pro- 
fessor Koenig,  author  of  the  article  on  Jonah.  Ever  since  the 
story  appeared  in  our  columns  (April  4,  1896)  we  have  received  in- 
quiries for  it  every  few  months.  Now  it  is  all  pronounced  a  hoax, 
and  the  fame  of  Bartley  seems  likely  to  rest  henceforth  rather  on 
his  success  as  a  romancer  than  on  his  being  a  second  Jonah. 
Bartley  is  exposed  by  The  Expository  Times  (Edinburgh).  The 
original  story  ran  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  month  of  February,  1891,  the  whaler  Star  of  the  East 
.  .  .  launched  two  whale-boats  with  an  equipment  of  men  to  pur- 
sue a  superb  whale  that  was  observed  at  some  distance.  The 
huge  creature  was  harpooned  and  wounded  to  death.  While  it 
was  writhing  in  its  last  agonies,  one  of  the  whale-boats  was  struck 
by  its  tail  and  shattered  in  pieces.  The  sailors  who  were  in  it 
were  thrown  into  the  water;  all  but  two  were  saved  shortly  after- 
ward by  the  other  boats.  The  body  of  one  was  recovered,  but  the 
other,  a  man  named  James  Bartley,  could  not  be  found. 

"  When  the  monster  had  ceased  moving  and  its  death  was  quite 
certain,  it  was  hoisted  alongside  the  ship  and  the  work  of  cutting 
it  up  began.  A  day  and  a  night  were  devoted  to  this  task.  When 
it  was  ended,  the  stomach  of  the  whale  was  opened.  What  was 
the  surprize  of  the  whalemen  to  find  in  it  their  lost  comrade, 
James  Bartley,  unconscious,  but  alive  ! 

"They  had  much  trouble  in  reviving  him.  For  several  days  he 
was  delirious  and  could  not  speak  an  intelligent  word.  Not  till 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  did  he  recover  his  reason  and  was  he  able 
to  narrate  his  impressions. 

"'I  remember  very  well,'  said  he,  'the  moment  when  the  whale 
threw  me  into  the  air.  Then  I  was  swallowed  and  found  myself 
enclosed  in  a  firm,  slippery  channel  whose  contractions  forced  me 
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continually  downward.  This  lasted  only  an  instant.  Then  I 
found  myself  in  a  very  large  sack,  and  by  feeling  about,  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  that  I  was  in  his  stom- 
ach. I  could  still  breathe,  tho  with  much  difficulty.  I  had  a  feel- 
ing of  insupportable  heat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  being  boiled 
alive. 

"'The  horrible  thought  that  I  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  whale's 
belly  tortured  me,  and  my  anguish  was  intensified  by  the  calm  and 
silence  that  reigned  about  me.  Finally  I  lost  the  consciousness 
of  my  frightful  situation.' 

"James  Bartley,  the  English  papers  add,  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  hardy  of  whalemen.  But  his  experience  in  the  whale's 
stomach  was  so  terrible  that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  treatment 
in  a  London  hospital  on  his  return. 

"  Nevertheless,  his  general  state  of  health  was  not  seriously 
affected  by  this  accident.  The  only  effect  was  that  his  skin  was, 
as  it  were,  tanned  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice." 

The  narrator  went  on  to  quote  the  captain  as  corroborating  the 
story.  Now  The  Expository  Ti?nes  has  found  that  the  Star  of 
the  East,  which,  under  the  British  flag,  sailed  from  Auckland,  N. 
Z.,  on  December  27,  1890,  for  New  York,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Killam.  Under  November  24,  1906,  the  captain's  wife 
writes  from  Yarmouth  (Nova  Scotia) :  "  My  husband  asked  me  to 
write.  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  whale  story. 
I  was  with  my  husband  all  the  years  he  was  in  the  Star  of  the 
East.  There  was  never  a  man  lost  overboard  while  my  husband 
was  in  her.  The  sailor  has  told  a  great  sea-yarn.  I  wish,  if  it 
is  not  too  much  trouble,  to  send  us  one  of  the  papers  with  the 
yarn  in." 

RELIGIOUS   BELIEF   INDEPENDENT  OF 
HISTORIC    FACT. 

TO  make  religious  belief  and  religious  theory  completely  de- 
pendent on  certain  records  of  historic  events  is  a  grave  mis- 
take, for  religion  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  credibility  or 
authenticity  of  a  certain  document,  or  the  actuality  of  certain 
alleged  occurrences,  says  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Writing  in  The  Hib- 
bert  fournal  (London)  he  deplores  the  fact  that  "even  the  sim- 
plest and  least  debated  of  the  orthodox  creeds  of  Christendom 
contains  no  less  than  six  statements  concerning  the  happening  of 
particular  incidents  at  a  particular  time  in  a  particular  manner; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  theologians  and  apologists 
is  given  up  to  highly  technical  inquiries  of  a  historical  character 
— inquiries  concerning  the  genealogy  of  manuscripts,  the  dates  of 
certain  ancient  writings,  the  congruency  of  testimonies,  the  credi- 
bility of  witnesses."  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Occi- 
dental idea  of  religion,  for  "  in  the  large  place  which  it  has  given 
to  historical  elements  in  its  traditional  creeds,  Christianity  stands 
unique  among  religions."  He  bases  his  assertion  that  religion,  as 
implying  emotion  and  intellectual  conviction,  should  be  disentan- 
gled from  all  alliance  with  history,  first  upon  the  fact  that  religion 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  any  age  or  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal personal  experience.     Thus: 

"Religion  constitutes  a  man's  ultimate  and  definitive  intellectual 
and  moral  reaction  upon  his  experience,  and  since  it  presupposes 
the  possession  of  truths  valid  and  significant  for  all  men,  religious 
belief  will  naturally  affirm  only  truths  of  a  universal  and  cosmic 
bearing.  It  will  deal  exclusively  with  the 'eternal'  verities,  and 
ignore  contingent  and  temporal  matters  of  fact.  It  will  concern 
itself  with  the  nature  of  the  universe  or  its  source,  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  life  of  rational  beings  and  with  their  generic  destiny. 
Its  content  will  consist  of  propositions  equally  pertinent  to  the  in- 
terests, and  equally  accessible  to  the  knowledge,  of  all  such  beings, 
at  any  time,  in  any  place.  It  will,  doubtless,  come  into  relation 
with  the  particular  facts  of  each  man's  experience,  by  giving  to 
them  a  universal  interpretation  and  by  correlating  them  with  a 
larger  meaning;  but  it  will  not  make  the  belief  in  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  specific  local  and  temporal  events  any  part 
of  its  essence." 


He  enlarges  upon  his  assertion  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  the 
individual's  personal  experience,  and  is  purely  a  subjective  and 
reactive  reflection  of  his  own  personality  and  character,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"A  man's  purely  religious  and  moral  convictions— his  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  about  God,  about 
himself  and  his  right  relations  toother  men— are,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  result  of  the  total  experience  and  reflection  of  his  life— a 
vital  reaction,  a  final  expression  of  his  personality  and  character. 
While  men  differ  in  these  convictions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  through  the  widening  of  their  physical  and  the  deepening  of 
their  moral  experience,  and  especially  through  the  mind\s  progres- 
sive clarification  of  its  own  fundamental  ideas  and  categories,  all 
men  will  gradually  and  naturally  tend  to  reach,  for  themselves,  the 
same  general  beliefs  upon  the  more  essential  issues  of  life." 

This  final  unity  of  opinion  and  belief  will  never  be  reached  by 
scholars  and  students  looking  for  religious  certainty  in  moldy 
manuscripts  and  records  of  the  historic  twilight.  Thus,  speaking 
of  the  development  of  many  subjective  personal  beliefs  into  a  uni- 
versal consensus  of  religious  opinion,  Dr.  Lovejoy  writes: 

"  We  have  no  good  reason  to  anticipate  any  similar  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  some  minute  matter  of  past 
history.  And  the  source  and  method  of  our  knowledge  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases  must  always  remain  different.  Upon  religious 
or  moral  or  even  broadly  metaphysical  questions,  the  plain  man, 
who  has  neither  time  nor  learning  to  go  into  the  nice  reasonings 
of  specialists,  has  his  own  inner  lights  of  reason,  and  direct  outer 
evidences  from  experience,  which,  even  if  imperfect,  are  capable 
of  progressive  improvement ;  upon  these  great  matters  there  is 
truly  a  light  that  lighteth  (tho  unequally)  every  man  coming  into 
the  world.  But  where  the  doctors  of  history  so  greatly  disagree, 
what  lights  of  his  own  has  the  average  man  which  should  entitle 
him  to  hold,  upon  historical  questions,  any  opinion  whatever?  In 
truth,  the  greater  number  of  the  historical  propositions  that  have 
found  a  place  even  in  the  simpler  of  the  traditional  creeds  have 
come  to  be  so  obscure  and  so  involved  in  purely  technical  and 
nicely  balanced  controversies  that  no  serious  mind  ought  longer  to 
regard  them  as  matters  of  vital  religious  interest." 

The  Christian  Church,  he  concludes  by  saying,  will  not  depend 
for  its  future  vitality  upon  the  importance  it  decides  to  attach 
to  the  dark  and  doubtful  records  of  so-called  history. 


ADVANCED  THEOLOGY   CLAIMING    EQUAL 
RIGHTS  WITH    ORTHODOXY. 

/^VRTHODOX  believers  who  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
^-^  suspension  of  a  Briggs  or  a  Crapsey  probably  do  not  look 
for  a  time  when  men  of  this  stripe  will  demand,  not  as  a  favor,  but 
as  a  right,  an  equal  place,  in  pulpit  and  theological  seminary,  with 
their  orthodox  colleagues.  Yet  that  is  what  is  now  going  on  in 
Germany,  and,  furthermore,  the  advanced  thinkers  are  getting 
what  they  ask.  The  spread  of  radicalism  in  the  land  of  Luther 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Chronik  of  Tubingen  re- 
cently gave  a  survey  of  such  cases  that  had  occurred  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  in  the  different  state  churches  in  Germany  and 
gave  the  record  of  forty-two,  all,  with  practically  no  exception, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  church  authorities,  consistories  and 
the  like,  were  compelled  to  punish  pastors  and  professors  who  in 
the  pulpits  and  elsewhere  preached  an  advanced  theology  contra- 
dictory to  the  official  historical  confessions  of  the  church. 

The  most  able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  liberal  theology  in  the 
churches  as  they  exist,  and  even  in  the  face  of  the  orthodox  con- 
fessions historically  accepted  by  the  church,  is  the  Ckristliche 
Welt,  edited  by  Professor  Rade,  of  Marburg.  Here  it  is  openly 
acknowledged  that  what  is  currently  known  as  advanced  theology 
differs  radically  from  traditional  orthodoxy,  even  in  such  funda- 
mentals as'  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement, 
and  the  like,  but  the  claim  is  advanced  that  these  teachings  are 
legitimate  developments  from  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
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and  fairly  within  the  sphere  of  that  individual  right  in  all  religion 
for  which  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  stood.  Advanced  theology 
accordingly,  it  is  claimed,  has  a  home  right  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  Indeed,  the  principle  that  should  obtain,  it  is  urged, 
is  the  equal  right  of  both  conservative  and  advanced  school  repre- 
sentation in  the  university  theological  faculties  and  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  land,  as  both  tendencies  really  can  be  made  to  subserve  the 
one  object  of  godliness.  It  is  not  true,  it  is  said,  that  the  doctrinal 
position'of  the  Christian  is  the  chief  or  sole  factor  in  the  make- 
up of  his  religious  life.  Religion  is  independent  of  doctrinal 
teachings,  and  an  "undogmatical  Christianity"  is  readily  conceiva- 
ble. But  both  tendencies  of  modern  theology  have  a  right,  and 
an  equal  right,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  churches. 

This  is  the  position  that  is  being  practically  enforced  by  the 
"  Freunde  der  Christlichen  Welt,"  or  liberal  organizations  formed 
throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  the  battle-cry  of  the  advanced 
clans,  which  they  try  to  realize  everywhere.  The  Government  of 
Prussia,  at  least,  has  acknowledged  this  principle  and  acts  accord- 
ingly in  its  appointments  to  theological  chairs.  In  all  its  theolog- 
ical faculties,  except  the  single  one  at  Greifswald,  both  tendencies 
are  about  equally  balanced ;  even  in  provinces  like  Hanover, 
which  is  thoroughly  conservative,  the  liberals  are  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  The  lib- 
erals do  not  yet  deny  to  the  conservatives  and  orthodox  equal 
rights  with  themselves  nor  try  to  suppress  them  ;  but  the  orthodox 
deny  to  the  radicals  the  right  to  remain  in  the  church,  the  confes- 
sions of  which  they  no  longer  share.  But  the  radicals  insist  upon 
remaining. 

When  Dr.  Stocker,  the  ablest  of  conservative  leaders,  recently 
appealed  in  the  name  of  common  honesty  to  those  who  are 
not  of  the  faith  of  the  state  churches,  to  sever  their  connection 
and  organize  churches  on  their  own  doctrinal  basis,  they  indig- 
nantly and  emphatically  declared  :  "We  will  not!  We  will  stay 
by  right,  and  not  by  tolerance  merely."  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Government  is  acting  toward  theology  in  a  political  and  impartial 
spirit,  and  Professor  Rade,  of  Marburg,  is  in  Germany  the  inter- 
preter of  a  policy  which,  however  bitterly  it  may  be  opposed  by 
the  "orthodox,"  takes  a  position  which  commends  itself  to  politi- 
cal leaders. 

This  position  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  organs  of  the  conserva- 
tives and  confessionals.  A  most  characteristic  article  of  this  kind 
appears  in  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  the  influential  Lu- 
theran Church  paper  of  Leipsic.     It  says  in  substance : 

It  is  simply  scandalous  to  demand  in  Christianity  and  in  the 
Church  equal  rights  for  the  radicals  as  well  as  the  orthodox.  The 
"  Gleichberichtigung  der  Richtungen  "  means  internecine  war  and 
suicide  for  the  Church.  It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  put  on  an  equality  with  that  which  he  taught,  teachings 
which  are  the  direct  opposites.  Advanced  theology  is  not  a  mere 
"tendency";  it  is  something  radically  different,  and  between  the 
two  there  is  so  little  common  ground  that  they  can  not  become 
friends  or  cooperate  in  a  common  purpose.  To  claim  that  a  man's 
doctrinal  position  does  not  seriously  affect  his  religion  is  to  state 
what  experience  shows  to  be  absolutely  false.  It  is  the  truth  that 
saves;  and  if  the  orthodox  theology  has  the  truth,  then  advanced 
theology  has  it  not.  These  "  tendencies  "  are  not  mere  philosophies 
and  schools  of  thought,  but  involve  principles  that  create  and  de- 
velop religious  life.  All  the  more  is  it  necessary  at  present  to 
combat  this  baneful  claim  of  equal  rights  for  advanced  theology 
in  the  Church,  because  systematic  efforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
mand this,  not  only,  as  heretofore,  in  the  universities  and  the 
pulpits,  but  also  in  the  pews.  This  is  the  avowed  object  of  such 
associations  as  the  "  Freunde  Evangelischer  Freiheit,"  lately  or- 
ganized in  Hanover,  with  Dr.  Bousset,  of  Gottingen,  at  its  head, 
and  of  similar  societies  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere,  where  the 
church  governments  still  insist  upon  paying  some  respect  to  the 
historic  faith  of  the  Church.  To  adopt  such  a  policy  of  equal 
rights  is  nothing  short  of  suicidal  for  any  Protestant  church  or 
body  of  churches.  Every  church  must  be  true  to  its  historic  prin- 
ciples and  confessions.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


CHINESE  OFFICIALDOM   AND   CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 

T  T  OW  Christianity  strikes  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  once- 
■*■  ■*•  persecuted  it  is  seen  from  a  Chinese  government  publica- 
tion, a  report  entitled  "  Peace  between  Church  and  People,"  is- 
sued at  Peking,  and  quoted  in  The  Missionary  Review.  Chris- 
tianity and  Oriental  religions  are  thus  contrasted,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  former : 

"The  religion  of  China  has  for  its  general  aim  the  practise  of 
morality  in  relation  to  the  family  and  the  state,  so  that  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  miraculous  or  supernatural,  but  is  confined  to 
matters  of  daily  use.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  relies 
largely  on  spiritual  aid  for  its  establishment,  and  condemns  alL 
who  differ  from  it  as  heretics  ;  thus  its  rules  are  too  narrow.  Con- 
fucianism is  broad  and  liberal,  does  not  compel  faith  nor  forbid 
doubt.  It  is  willing  to  tolerate  all  other  religions;  for  example, 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  can  both  be  welcomed  by  it  with- 
out stirring  up  strife.  Chinese  history  can  show  nothing  compa- 
rable to  the  religious  wars  of  Europe,  in  which  armies  have  taken 
the  field  for  years  and  myriads  of  lives  have  been  lost;  and  the 
first  instance  of  religious  animosity  was  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  urged  that  missionaries  be  treated  with  cour- 
tesy like  all  other  foreigners,  for  thus  it  will  be  shown  that  China 
is  a  civilized  country.  Regret  is  exprest  for  the  mistakes  of 
Chinese  in  this  matter,  and  particular  condemnation  is  passed  on 
those  parents  "  who  do  not  restrain  their  children  from  cursing 
foreigners  whenever  they  see  them."  The  persecution  of  converts 
is  also  noticed  as  follows  : 

"When  any  [of  the  Chinese]  enter  the  church  they  are  pointed 
at  and  eyed  askance  as  church  folk ;  all  set  to  devise  some  way  of 
injuring  them,  and  the  converts  become  like  people  of  another 
country,  each  party  vying  with  the  other,  till  the  inhabitants  of 
one  locality  are  set  against  each  other  like  fire  and  water." 

This  conduct,  we  are  told,  is  unworthy  of  genuine  Chinamen. 
Yet  some  converts  are  not  sincere  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Chinese  Government.  These  men  must  be  handled 
firmly,  but  handled  with  gloves,  lest  international  complications 
result  from  their  misdoings  : 

"  But  there  is  one  class  of  converts  who  borrow  the  political  in- 
fluence of  foreigners  to  oppress  their  fellow  subjects,  and  are  bit- 
terly hated  by  the  common  people,  who  are  ignorant  that  such 
men,  apart  from  their  church  connection,  were  of  bad  character 
from  the  first,  and  never  were  law-abiding  citizens.  And,  indeed, 
how  could  Jesus  teach  men  to  oppress  others — he  who  said  that 
men  ought  to  love  other  men  as  themselves,  and  to  suffer  injury 
without  taking  revenge?  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  this  class  of 
converts,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  accusing  them  to  the 
local  authority,  and  in  informing  the  missionary  of  their  miscon- 
duct ;  on  no  account  should  the  case  be  associated  with  the  mis- 
sion. If  the  people  fail  to  discriminate,  and  visit  the  misdeeds  of 
one  or  two  men  on  the  mission,  the  missionary  in  his  turn  will  visit 
the  deeds  of  one  or  two  on  the  whole  people,  and  out  of  a  few  in- 
significant matters  will  arise  international  complications,  even  to 
the  forfeiting  of  life  and  the  exaction  of  indemnity.  Yet  the  con- 
verts murdered  are  natives  of  our  country  equally  with  their  mur- 
derers whose  lives  are  forfeited,  while  the  indemnity  is  paid  from 
the  funds  of  our  own  country.  Heaven  and  earth  are  turned  up- 
side down,  while  the  mission  sustains  no  injury ;  we  Chinese  pay 
down  large  sums  all  to  no  purpose,  and  many  lives  are  sacrificed, 
while  the  chapels,  which  formerly  were  small,  are  ever  increasing 
in  size.  Can  any  one  with  the  least  patriotism  think  of  the  situa- 
tion without  shame?" 

The  whole  tone  of  the  report  shows  indifference  toward  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  practise  of  Christians  is  sarcastically  referred  to.  Neverthe- 
less, a  lofty  tolerance  is  exhibited  toward  all  religions  in  China, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  peace  and  political  order 
of  the  country. 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


SOME  "BUDDING"  AMERICAN   PLAYWRIGHTS. 

AMERICA  may  reasonably  expect  much  from  "a  group  of 
young  dramatists,  now  scarcely  more  than  budding,"  thinks 
Mr.  Jules  Eckert  Goodman.  Her  reason  for  encouraging  these 
aspirants  is  a  necessity  she  feels  of  developing  her  own  resources, 
since  Europe  has  failed  her  in  dramatic  successes.  "  London  can 
no  longer  produce  enough  plays  for  her  own  stage,  and  now  turns 
toward  us,"  he  declares.  "  Paris  has  reached 
a  refinement  of  drama  which  makes  its  plays 
for  the  most  part  no  longer  viable  for  the 
American  stage.  And  Berlin  sends  us  fewer 
things  every  year."  Casting  his  eye  over  the 
ranks  of  the  new-comers,  the  writer  singles 
out  among  others  Channing  Pollock,  James 
Forbes,  Theodore  Burt  Sayre,  and  William 
C.  De  Mille,  and  gives  in  The  Bohemian  (New 
York,  February)  an  account  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  ideals. 

Channing  Pollock,  we  are  told,  is  a  man  of 
many  parts — a  piess  agent,  a  dramatic  critic, 
and  the  author  of  two  works  of  fiction  and 
nine  plays.  Of  the  latter  are  "  The  Little  Grey 
Lady  "  ;  "  Clothes,"  on  which  he  collaborated 
with  Avery  Hopwood;  and  "The  Pit,"  a 
dramatization  of  Frank  Norris's  story.  He 
is  developing,  according  to  Mr.  Goodman, 
"a  sort  of  comedy  of  manners,  in  which 
he  pictures  the  light  foibles,  the  little  pe- 
culiarities of  the  daily  routine."  We  read 
further: 


evolution  of  character,  the  inteaplay  of  emotions.  He  has  no  par- 
ticular theories  about  his  work,  but  he  has  firm  convictions,  and 
the  strongest  of  these  is  that  you  can  never  legitimately  in  a  seri- 
ous play  get  your  results  out  of  a  mere  situation  ;  they  must  come 
from  character." 

Mr.  1  heodore  Burt  Sayre  has  been  called  "the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Dion  Boucicault  in  Irish  drama."  He  has  written  plays 
around  the  personality  of  Tom  Moore  and  Edmund  Burke,  besides 
others  named  "Charles  0'Malley"and  "Eileen  Asthore."  His 
ambition  is  said  to  be  the  achievement  of  "  a 
great  American  play,  as  characteristically 
American  as  the  Irish  plays  he  writes  are 
characteristically  Irish,"  and  his  idea  of  such 
a  play  "is  one  that  will  contain  all  the 
strength  and  purpose  of  Klein's  'Daughters 
of  Men,'  set  forth  with  all  the  technical  dex- 
terity of  Gillette's'  Secret  Service.'  '  William 
C.  De  Mille  is  the  author  of  "  Strongheart,"' 
played  now  for  three  seasons  by  Mr.  Robert 
Edeson,  and  "The  Genius,"  presented  by  Mr. 
Nat  Goodwin.  He  also  is  said  to "  have 
decided  views  upon  the  American  play  and 
its  arrival."  Mr.  Goodman  reports  him  in 
this  wise  : 


"Naturalism  is  the  key-note   to  his  work, 
naturalism,  be  it  said,  as  opposed  to  realism  ; 
the  picture  of  life  that  every  one  knows,  the  dramatization  of  the 
commonplace  almost.     'A  good  play  is  life  with  a  stick  in  it,'  he 
says.      'To  be  natural  one  need  not  be   brutal.     Everything  that 

is  natural    isn't  art,  but 


"He  believes  that  this  next  generation  is 
the  generation  which  will  mark  the  coming 
of  the  great  American  play.  'I  think  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  social  revolution,' 
says  De  Mille.  And  here  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  George,  which  may  account  for 
some  of  his  convictions—'  a  social  revolu- 
Who  " pictures  the  light  foibles,  the  little  pecul-  tion  which  may  come  with  bloodshed,  but 
iarities  of  the  daily  routine."  which   I   believe  will  come  gradually  enough 

to  be  effected  without  violence  through   the 

ballot-box    and    for    that    reason  be    more   radical  and  lasting. 

That  revolution   will  mean  the  era   of  national   mental  activity. 

and  the   era  of   national   mental   activity  in   the  history  of  every 

country  has  been  the  era 


CHANNING    POLLOCK, 


everything  that  is  art  is 
natural. '  " 

One  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced successes  of  the 
present  season  is  the  first 
play  of  Mr.  James  Forbes. 
It  began  as  a  story  in 
si  ijislec's  Magazine , 
called  "The  Extra 
Lady,"  was  made  into  a 
vaudeville  sketch  for  Miss 
Rose  Stahl,  and  now  has 
emerged  as  a  three-act 
play  called  "The  Chorus 
Lady,"  still  played  by 
that  actress.  It  is  a  "re- 
markable story  of  the 
slangy ,  world- wise  chorus 
girl,  whose  heart  is  clean 
and  who  walks  through 
the  cheap  tawdry  life 
about  her,  not  a  prig,  but 
just  decently,  honestly 
good  because  of  the  hard, 
common  sense  which  experience  has  given  her."  It  is  easy,  thinks 
Mr.  Goodman,  to  detect  Mr.  Forbes*s  methods  and  his  beliels  in 
this  play."     Thus: 

"  It  is  decidedly  humorous  in  spots  and  as  pathetic  in  other  bits  : 
but  in  both  cases  the  effects  come  from  the  same  cause :  from  the 


WILLIAM  C.   DE    MILLE, 

Who  expects  a  great  social  revolution,  and 
with  it  an  era  of  great  literature  and  great 
drama. 


of  great  literature  and 
especially  of  greatdrama, 
because  the  drama  more 
than  any  other  form  of  lit- 
erature reflects  the  mind 
ot  the  people.'  " 

Mr.  Sayre,  who  is 
play-reader  for  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman,  gives 
the  cue  to  the  young- 
er playwright  in  these 
words  quoted  by  the 
present  writer : 

"  Young  playwrights 
must  realize  that  they  do 
not  merely  have  to  write 
as  good  a  play  as  the  or- 
dinary successful  drama- 
tist in  order  to  get  it  pro- 
duced, but  must  write  as 
good  a  play  as  the  best 
that  the  successful  dram- 
atist has  done  ;  for  when  a 
manager  comes  to  choose 
between     two    plays     of 

equal  merit,  one  by  a  known  and  the  other  by  an  unknown 
dramatist,  he  will  every  time  choose  that  of  the  known  drama- 
tist. A  famous  manager  said  to  me  not  long  ago:  "Tell  the 
young  aspiring  playwrights  who  are  wasting  their  time  writing 
sugary  little  comedies,  in  imitation  of  the  minor  English  dramati- 
that  such  plays  are  not  wanted  by  the  managers  of  this  country,  as- 
American  life  is  too  strenuous,  too  vital,  and  too  large  in  its  scope- 


THEODORE     BURT  SAYRE, 

\   dramatist  called  "  the  legitimate  sue 

of  Dion  Boucicault  in  the  Irish  drama.  ' 
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and  ambitions  to  provide  audiences  appreciative  of  what  in  Eng- 
land used  to  be  called  the  "  tea-cup-and-saucer"  style  of  drama. 
We  want  something  large  in  subject  and  treatment,  something 
that  is  characteristically  native  in  story  and  handling,  that  will 
maintain  keen  interest  from  first  to  last,  arousing  in  its  action 
emotion  and  suspense.  American  life  is  naturally  more  or  less 
melodramatic  and  tense.     Then  let  our  plays  reflect  it  as  such.' ' 


A  GORKY  AMERICAN  STORY:    A    PUZZLE  TO 
RUSSIAN    CRITICS. 

RUSSIAN  critics  are  puzzled  by  a  short  story  of  American 
life  which  Maxim  Gorky  has  published  in  a  periodical  called 
Znanie  (Knowledge),  along  with   some  sketches  of  a  journalistic 


Photo  by  Hollyer,  London. 
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By  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  G 
"  THE  WOOD  NYMPH." 

After  the  painting  by  Burne-Jones. 

The  artist  here  shows  how  he  can  make  "  the  most  of  his  accessories  on  their  symbolic  side, 
tho  not  as  regards  their  decorative  potentialities." 


or  publicistic  character.  As  Gorky  was  considered  a  master  of 
the  short-story  form,  his  "American"  tales  and  sketches  were' 
awaited  with  great  interest  in  Russia.  The  only  fictional  and  im- 
aginative tale  is  that  called  "Charley  Mann,"  and  it  delineates  the 
character  of  an  American  hunter  of  big  game. 

The  critics  confess  that  they  do  not  grasp  the  moral  of  the  story. 
Is  it  a  satire,  they  ask,  or  is  it  a  deep,  psychological,  symbolical 
study  ? 

The  reviewer  of  the  monthly  Rousskoye  Bogatstvo  (St.  Peters- 
burg), A.  E.  Riedko,  sets  forth  the  contents  of  the  strange  tale  as 
follows : 

"Charley  Mann,  a  hunter,  has  acquired  in  the  whole  district  in 
which  he  lived  the  reputation  of  an 'old  fool.'  He  is  in  reality  no 
fool,  but  this  is  what  everybody  calls  him  behind  his  back. 
How  did  he  earn  the  uncomplimentary  title? 

"  It  seems  that  a  bear  had  made  his  appearance  near  the  village 
to  which  Charley  Mann  belonged.  A  neighbor.  Jack  Crooks,  asks 
him  to  shoot  and  kill  the  bear,  as  he  has  attacked  the  cattle  of 
the  farmers. 

"  '  But  I  have  no  cattle,'  saysGharley  Mann. 

"Crooks  understood  that  he  could  not  convince  Charley  Mann 
in  that  way,  and  he  decided  to  appeal  to  his  imagination.  'Yes,' 
he  said,  'you  have  no  cattle,  but'— and  he  lowered  his  voice  and 
said  tragically — 'you  have  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  that's  what  you 


must  consider.     The  bear  does  not  care  whether  it  is  children  or 
cattle  that  he  kills  and  eats,  does  he?' 

"Charley   Mann    reflected,    then  significantly  asked  : 
"'But  why,  Crooks,  do  you  think  that  the  beast  will  kill  my  chil- 
dren first? ' 

"The  red-headed  Jack  was  struck  by  the  simplicity  and  strength 
of  this  indirect  reply.  He  could  say  nothing;  the  astuteness  of 
Charley  excited  his  admiration.  He  finally  admitted  that  Mann 
was  right.  Then  he  said  something  about  all  children  being  dear 
and  amusing,  and  that  they  play  in  the  streets  and  fields,  run 
around,  and  incur  the  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  bear.  Mann 
answered  that  there  were  always  more  children  than  bears,  and 
that  point  was  too  fine  for  Jack. 

"  And  so  Mann  refused  to  kill  the  bear.     The  reason  he  had  was 
that  at  that  time,  in  August,  the  bear's  skin  was  worthless    as 
an    article    of    commerce.     There   would   be   no    profit 
in  killing  him.    That  consideration   prevailed   over  all 
others. 

"  The  bear  subsequently  attacked  and  strangled  the 
old  woman  Johnson  ;  then  he  disappeared  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  Mann  had  no  opportunity  of  killing 
him  at  a  convenient  season. 

"But  this  episode  did  not  injure  Charley's  reputation. 
No  one  dubbed  him  'old  fool.'  for  his  refusal  to  attack 
the  bear  in  the  circumstances. 

"  Later,  however,  he  shot  and  wounded  a  hawk  that 
had  been  feasting  on  the  farmers'  chickens.  The  chil- 
dren would  torture  the  wounded  bird  of  prey  and  get  en- 
joyment out  of  the  sport.  Charley  hesitated  to  kill  the 
hawk,  even  protected  him  from  cruel  sport,  and  finally 
released  him.  He  muttered  unintelligible  phrases  about 
his  action,  and  the  bewildered  neighbors  thereupon 
made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  an  old  fool." 

What  is  the  deep,  secret  meaning  of  this  tale?  asks 
the  critic,  Mr.  Riedko.  Is  Gorky  satirizing  the  selfish- 
ness, the  "  individualism,"  the  practicality  attributed  to 
the  Yankees?  Is  he  trying  to  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  hunter  could  not  understand  objectless  cruelty 
to  a  wounded  hawk,  any  more  than  he  could  understand 
the  killing  of  a  bear  from  motives  of  humanity  when 
there  was  no  pecuniary  profit  in  the  action;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  peasants  easily  understood  and 
even  sympathized  with  the  refusal  to  kill  the  bear  "  in 
August,"  while  they  could  not  account  for  Charley's 
pity  for  a  wounded  hawk?  Oris  there  a  more  subtile 
and  profound  lesson  in  this  American  tale? 

Gorky,  concludes  the  critic,  has  always  been  a  clear 
and  naturalistic  story-teller.  In  "Charley  Mann  "  he  is 
obscure   and  "symbolical."     Is  this  a  new  stage  in  his 

career  as  an  imaginative  author? — Translation   made  for  The 

Literary  Digest. 


The   Secondary  Personality  of  William   Sharp. 

— The  literary  mystery  wrapt  up  in  the  identity  of  "  Fiona  Mac- 
leod  "  seems  only  partly  explained  in  the  announcement,  published 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  William  Sharp,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  works  issued  under  that  puzzling  Celtic  name.  What  in- 
duced he  writer  to  assume  the  mask  and  guard  its  secret  so  care- 
fully may  be  made  fully  known  when  the  life,  now  being  written 
by  his  widow,  comes  to  d>,  published.  Meantime  there  is  some 
light  thrown  on  the  matter  by  one  of  his  nearest  friends,  Mr. 
Yeats.  The  British  Weekly  (London)  publishes  some  references 
made  by  Mr.  Yeats  during  a  recent  lecture  at  Aberdeen.  As  re- 
ported in  indirect  discourse  his  words  were  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Mr.  Yeats  said  that  Mr.  Sharp  had  in  many  ways  an  extraor- 
dinarily primitive  mind.  He  was  very  fond  of  thinking  of  himself 
as  the  representative  of  the  old  poets,  and  the  lecturer  really 
thought  there  was  something  in  the  claim.  He  really  believed 
that  Fiona  Macleod  was  a  secondary  personality — as  distinct  a 
secondary  personality  as  those  one  reads  about  in  books  of  psy- 
chical research.  At  times  he  was  really  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  different  being.     He  would  sit  down  by  Mr.  Yeals's  fireside  and 
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talk  of  various  matters,  and  he  believed  that  when  Fiona  Macleod 
left  the  house  he  would  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  what  he 
had  been  saying  to  him.  He  was  the  most  extraordinary  psychic 
Mr.  Yeats  had  ever  encountered." 


THE    UNWORLDLINESS  OF    BURNE-JONES. 

BURNE-JONES  ''strove  all  his  life  long  to  paint  a  lovely 
heaven,  a  dim  world,  a  strange  No-Man's  Land,  peopled 
with  the  figures  of  romance  and  poetry."  This  constituted  his 
"special  glamour."  All  other  considerations,  so  Mr  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz  points  out  in  the  February  Mun- 
sey,  had  to  bend  to  the  imperious  power 
of  this  dream.  His  technic  became  a 
slave  to  his  "  type  of  corporeal  beauty." 
To  have  studied  form  in  its  material 
manifestations,  according  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Parisian  studios,  "would  have  been 
positively  blasphemous";  instead  of 
which  it  was  dreamed  of  as  "an  affair 
of  slender  grace,  a  wistfully  lovely  and 
almost  unreal  thing."  With  Burne-Jones, 
as  Mr.  Cortissoz  remarks,  outline  was 
a  more  important  element  of  expression 
"  than  those  subtile  undulations  of  sur- 
face in  the  handling  of  which  you  need 
not  only  a  sense  of  beauty,  but  scientific 
knowledge  of  truth."  This  point  of  dif 
ferentiation  from  the  work  of  artists  in 
general  is  thus  brought  out: 

"  You  would  never  guess  from  his  nudes 
that  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  lies, 
not  in  its  contours  alone,  but  in  the  com- 
plexity of  planes,  in  the  magic  of  light  and 
shade  which  can  be  traced  to  the  charac- 
ter of  bone  and  to  the  play  of  muscle. 
Slowly  following  the  silhouette  of  a  form 
with  a  feeling  for  linear  effect  rather 
than  for  effect  of  mass,  Burne-Jones  for- 
got the  solidity  of  flesh  and  the  energi- 
zing influence  of  blood,  and,  instead  of 
portraying  men  and  women,  created  im- 
ages peculiar  to  himself,  images  drawn 
from  'a  lovely  heaven.'  " 

It  was  George  Du  Maurier  who  first 
gave  expression  to  that "  special  glamour" 
of  Burne-Jones,  calling  it  the  gift  he 
"  always  had,  among  others,  of  so  strange- 
ly impressing  the  imagination  and  ever 
after  haunting  the  memory."  It  is  a 
glamour,  declares  Mr.  Cortissoz,  "  potent 
enough  to  win  admiration  despite  techni- 
cal limitations,"  wherewith  he  proceeds 
to  illustrate  these  positive  and  negative 
qualities: 


as  it  is  studied  in  the  schools.     The  arrangement  of  the  drapery, 
too,  suggests  anything  save  a  transcript  from  life. 

"  Burne-Jones  must  have  worked  from  a  lay-figure,  you  say, 
when  he  painted  this  picture— a  lay-figure  especially  elongated  to 
suit  his  conception  of  female  beauty.  He  must  have  arranged  the 
drapery,  you  add,  in  the  still  air  of  the  studio  and  with  absolutely 
no  thought  of  what  movement  would  do  to  the  light  folds  of  a 
woman's  garment  as  she  walked  rapidly  before  us.  Yet  the 
glamour  is  there,  the  sense  of  something  poetic  and  beguiling,  the 
sense  of  a  figure  and  a  scene  created  with  true  imaginative  in- 
stinct.    We  criticize,  but  we  value,  a  work  of  art  like  this." 

The  faintest  hint  of  materialism,  thinks  Mr.  Cortissoz.  "would 

have  been  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  his  de- 
signs." "If  he  had  ideas  at  all  gloomy 
to  express,  he  brought  them  out  by  the 
simple  process  of  giving  his  figure  a  wan, 
attenuated  visage  and  a  drooping  atti- 
tude, vaguely  akin  to  that  which  we  find 
uo  often  in  Botticelli."  The  writer  sees 
in  Burne-Jones  a  "streak  of  the  morbid- 
ity "  characteristic  of  the  whole  Pre- 
Raphaelite  group  in  England,  but  with 
a  personal  difference  thus  indicated : 
"  His  morbidity  is  rather  that  of  the  tem- 
perament which  is  happy  enough  and 
healthy  enough  in  its  own  world,  but  takes 
on  a  certain  effeminate  and  slightly  fever- 
ish tone  from  lack  of  occasional  contact 
with  the  world  at  large."  Barring  this, 
the  writer  maintains,  "  the  essential  purity 
of  his  inspiration  remains,  its  essential 
sweetness  and  refinement."  We  quote 
further: 


"It  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  a  great 
deal  that  Puvis  de  Chavannes  had  a 
high  regard  for  the  work  of  Burne-Jones,  and  upon  one  occasion 
himself  took  pains  to  obtain  an  example  of  the  English  artist  for 
exhibition  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  That  master  of 
the  grand  style  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  Burne- 
Jones  wanted  heroic  elements  in  his  technic  to  match  the  often 
heroic  elevation  of  his  themes,  but  he  saw  equally  well  that 
♦here  was  virtue  in  his  contemporary's  'special  glamour,'  in  that 
'  Burne-Jonesiness  of  Burne-Jones.'  To  put  it  to  the  test,  look 
at  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  pictures,  the  'Aurora.'  As 
a  study  of  form  it  is  flatly  indefensible.  The  height  of  the  figure 
is  exaggerated  almost  to  absurdity,  and  in  length  of  limb  this  per- 
sonification of  the  Dawn  inclines  the  beholder  to  reflect,  in  a  state 
of  acute  bewilderment,  upon  the  painter's  indifference  to  proportion 


Photo  by  Hollyer,  London.     By  permission  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 
"AURORA," 

After  the  painting  by  Burne-Jones. 
"As  a  study  of  form  it  is  flatly  indefensible,"  says  a  critic, 
"  yet   the  glamour  is  there,  the  sense  of  something   poetic 
and  beguiling.'1 


"  After  all,  tho  he  turned  his  back  on 
life,  on  humanity,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  interpretation  of  literature  and  such 
themes  as  the  poets  love,  it  was  beauty 
that  first  and  last  he  pursued— beauty  of 
a  pervasive  sort,  signifying  not  only  the 
specific  symbol,  but  its  transfiguring  at- 
mosphere. The  charm  of  his  'Aurora' 
is  not  the  charm  of  the  figure  alone,  but 
that  of  the  quaint  scene  in  which  it  is 
placed.  Take,  for  another  example, 
'The  Wood  Nymph,"  in  my  opinion  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  his  productions. 
The  dainty  figure  would  lose  half  its 
fascination  if  it  were  provided  with  any 
other  background  than  just  the  one  of 
thick  foliage  which  the  artist  selected. 
So,  in  the'Laus  Veneris,"  the  principal 
figure,  romantic  in  itself,  is  doubly  roman- 
tic because  it  is  set  against  an  old  tapes- 
try.  So,  in  'Love  Among  the  Ruins  *  or 
'lie  Chant  d'Amour'  the  architecture 
contributes  enormously  to  the  sentiment 
that  is  concentrated  in  the  figures.  How- 
much  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  'The 
Wine  of  Circe'  is  due  to  the  curious 
setting,  and  especially  to  the  glimpse  of 
the  sea  and  the  full-sailed  galleys  !  In  short.  Burne-Jones  ever 
made  the  most  of  his  accessories  on  their  symbolic  side,  tho  not 
as  regarded   their   decorative  potentialities." 

After  remarking  regretfully  that  "one  wishes  that  he  could  have 
had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  thrilling,  transforming  glory  of  the 
sunshine,"  the  writer  adds: 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  all  is  said if   you   want 

to  lose  yourself  amid  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  old  English  wild- 
wood  as  Malory  saw  them,  if  you  want  to  stand  with  Merlin  and 
Vivien  amid  enchanted  trees,  with  the  mysterious  airs  and  lights 
of  faery  all  about  you,  Burne-Jones  can  give  you  the  key  to  that 
romantic  realm." 
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GULLIBILITY   OF   AMERICAN   COLLECTORS. 

AMERICANS  are  declared  to  be  the  easiest  of  victims  in  the 
matter  of  spurious  antiques.  This  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Lopez  as  so  "notorious  a  fact"  that  "fake-dealers  concentrate 
their  predatory  operations"  upon  the  gullibility  of  our  country- 
men. The  traffic  in  these  bogus  antiques  is  not  confined  to  arti- 
cles of  special  scientific  interest,  the  writer  remarks  in  the  February 
number  of  Appittons  Magazine,  but  it  also  "  includes  specimens 
of  every  branch  of  antique  art."  The  cases  are  not  exhausted  by 
the  published  accounts  of  some  American  millionaire  who  "is 
swindled  to  the  tune  of  a  stupendous  sum  for  some  supposed  val- 
uable painting  or  piece  of  sculpture."  The  public  generally  feel 
little    more    concern    over    such   occurrences    than  to  laugh  and 


Copyrighted,  19M.    by  Pierce  &  Jones,  Philadelphia. 

MAXWELL    SOMMERVILLE, 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  his  collection,  in  the  robes  of  a  Buddhist  priest. 

Professor   Sommerville    spent  a  fortune  on   a  collection  of  engraved  gems  now  owned  by  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania.     It  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  mainly  composed  of  forgeries. 

promptly  forget  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more 
gravely  asserted,  "  desultory  collectors  and  even  representatives 
of  our  educational  institutions  are  being  swindled  without  either 
their  or  the  public's  ever  being  any  the  wiser."     We  read  further: 

"Frankly  confessing  his  ignorance  in  such  matters,  and  not 
caring  much  anyway,  the  American  millionaire  will  spend  fabu- 
lous sums  for  specimens  of  antique  art  with  which  to  enrich  his 
mansion,  actuated  almost  solely  by  the  fact  that  such  things 
are  almost  exclusively  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Slightly 
different  is  the  American  globe-trotter,  who  has  not  so  much 
money  to  expend,  but  who  bites  readily  on  the  relics  of  the 
various  places  he  visits  and  thus  helps  keep  alive  the  factories 
which  manufacture  the  less  expensive  antiques,  such  as  pistols, 
swords,  bullets,  fragments  of  cannon-balls,  and  s>>  on,  which 
always,  of  course,  have  just  been  dug  up  from  some  famous 
battle-field. 

"but  it  is  most  often  the  enthusiastic  American  collector  with  a 
hobby  who  falls  victim  to  the  sharpers.  Usually  lie  is  a  man  with 
no  technical  training  for  the  work,  altho  often,  by  reason  of  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  he  is  affiliated  with  some  American  college 
or  university.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  at  the  best  super- 
ficial—just enough  to  let  him  keenly  appreciate  the  value  of  speci- 
mens, but  too  slight  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  spurious 
from  the  genuine.  The  hoodwinking  of  this  man  has  a  more  seri- 
ous aspect  than  that  of  the  others,  because  usually  his  purchases 
find  their  way  into  the  collections  of  the  universities,  and  are  ven- 
erated and  used  as  unquestionably  genuine  educational  material. 


"  It  is  the  American  penchant  for  a  bargain  that  leads  the  victim 
from  a  reputable  dealer  who  would  demand  a  profit,  and  throws 
him  into  the  clutches  of  the  agent  of  the  fakir  who,  with  ostenta- 
tious simplicity,  sells  below  the  real  value  of  a  genuine  article. 
Again,  American  rapidity  of  action  steps  in  to  help  the  game  along. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  calm  consideration,  the  American  decides 
at  once  and  then  snaps  up  the  offering  for  fear  some  one  else  will 
come  along  and  secure  the  'bargain.'  " 

The  special  case  by  which  the  moral  is  pointed  is  that  of  a  col- 
lection in  one  of  our  leading  universities.     Mr.  Lopez  writes: 

"  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  to-day  a  large  collection  of 
antique  engraved  gems  and  tablets  which  cost  nearly  $6co,ooo,  and 
gives  to  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  University 
of  Pennslyvania  much  of  its  importance,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
declared  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
palpably  spurious  specimens,  none  of  which 
should  have  deceived  a  competent  curator. 

"This  is  the  famous  Maxwell  Sommerville 
collection  of  antique  engraved  gems,  which  for 
some  time  previous  to  its  installation  in  the 
university  in  1S91  was  exhibited  and  enthused 
over  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  The  public,  pupils  from  schools,  and 
students  from  the  colleges  still  continue  to 
come  and  gaze  at  this  mixture  of  rarities  and 
rubbish  in  the  Quaker  City  in  the  fond  belief 
that  they  are  learning  something,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
antiquarian  world. 

"The  story  of  how  this  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs  came  about  and  why  it  still  continues 
is  woven  about  the  pathetic  figure  of  an  ingen- 
uous old  gentleman  with  a  hobby  ;  it  reveals  the 
system  of  pitfalls  laid  particularly  for  the 
American  collector;  and  it  throws  an  amusing 
and  ironical  light  upon  methods  of  administra- 
tion in  our  American  institutions  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  higher  education." 

In   early   life  Professor  Sommerville  was  a 
book-publisher  with  a  hobby   for    glyptology. 
After  accumulating  a  fortune,  he  gave  his  ex- 
clusive attention    to   collecting,   traveled   over 
the  world  in  search  of  specimens,  devoting  his 
personal  means  to  the  accumulation  of  "  treas- 
ures," and  in  1894  was  appointed  professor  of 
glyptology  in  the   University  of  Pennsylvania.     He  regarded  as 
the  prize  of  his  collection  a  cameo  known  as  "  the  Triumph  of  Con- 
stantine,"  supposed   to  have  been   "engraved  when  Constantine 
held  the  Roman  Empire  in  Byzantia."   This  piece,  now  pronounced 
"a  base  fraud,"  cost  Professor  Sommerville  five  years  of  desultory 
negotiation,  and    the   ultimate   sum   of  $33,500.     The   collection 
passed  by  bequest  of  Professor  Sommerville  into  possession  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1904.     It  was  inspected  later  in 
that  year  by  Dr.  A.  Furtwangler,  of  Munich,  a  man  "recognized 
as  the   highest  authority  on  glyptology  in   the  world,"  and  later 
passed  upon  by  him   in  the  following  sentence :   "The  engraved 
gems  in  the  collection  of  Maxwell  Sommerville  are  chiefly  forger- 
ies."    The   present  writer  reports   that  as  late  as  last  October, 
when  he  visited  the  museum  containing  the  Sommerville  collection, 
he  found  these  objects  "displayed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
before.  .  .  .  Even  the  challenged  and  admittedly  bogus  specimens 
are  labeled  precisely  as  formerly,  including  the  notorious  'Tri- 
umph of  Constantine.' '      He  concludes  with  this  reflection  : 


"  But  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  aspect  of  the  history  of  the 
Sommerville  collection  is  the  way  in  which  it  exemplifies  what  has 
been  possible  to  occur  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  As 
Brander  Matthews  has  said  :  'The  American  college,  whatever  its 
merits,  is  not  the  practical  realization  of  a  scholarly  ideal ;  it  rep- 
resents only  an  incidental  phase  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
higher  education  here  in  the  United  States.'" 
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Health,   Recreation  and  Comfort 

AT    THE    BATTLE   CREEK   SANITARIUM 

NOW  is  a  good  time  to  spend  a  week  or  a  month  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  It  offers  a  very  different  program  from 
that  of  the  usual  or  even  exceptional  Winter-Resort  Hotel.  <|  Its  rates,  including  the  famous  Sanitarium  baths,  services  of 
trained  bath  attendants,  and  necessary  medical  attention,  are  less  than  the  cost  of  board  and  room  alone  at  many  resort 
hotels  not  so  elegantly  appointed.  <J  Its  great  indoor  Palm  Garden,  cheering  Sun  Parlors,  bright  sunny  dining  rooms  with  a  50  mils 
view  over  hills,  woods  and  valleys,  spacious  lobbies,  restful  parlors  and  foyers,  wide  porches,  fire-proof  building,  costing,  equipped, 
$[,500,000  and  containing  seven  delightful  acres  of  perfect  indoors,  100  suites  with  private  baths,  telephone  in  every  room,  model 
kitchen  on  the  top  floor  (  no  odors  ) — all  these  appointments  make  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  the  Ideal  Place  for  Rest  and 
Comfort.  C|  Its  system  of  baths,  including  Nauheim,  electric-light  baths,  phototherapy,  electricity,  massage,  X-Ray,  Finsen-Ray,  mechan- 
ical vibration,  manual  Swedish  movements,  gymnasium,  swimming-pools,  trained  men  and  women  nurses,  etc.,  make  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  the  ideal  place  for  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  a  return  to  health.  C]|  Outdoor  recreation — 
such  as  skating,  skeeing,  toboganning,  sleighing  and  walking  — is  just  now  at  its  height;  while  the 
indoor  musicales,  recitals,  addresses,  stereopticons,  drills,  lectures,  school  of  health,  etc.,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  monotony.  Yet  those  who  desire  absolute  rest  and  quiet  can  have 
it  abundantly. 

THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOUVENIR,  just  from   the 

press,  shows  60  views  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  interior  and  exterior.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  free  to  Literary  Digest  readers  who  feel  the  need  of  better  health. 
Address  Box  18. 

THE  SANITARIUM, 

BATTLE   CREEK  -  -  -  Michigan 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  Arctic  Explorer  Peary 
Thinks  ot  the 

WATCH 

The  E.  Howard  Watch  Company, 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  three 
movements  inclosed  in  aluminum  cases  as  suggested  by  me.  The  three  move- 
ments of  your  make  which  I  used  on  the  last  year's  trip  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Greenland  enabled  me  to  return  to  the  point  of  my  departure  on  the  shore  of 
McCormick's  Bay  after  atrip  of  some  thirteen  hundred  miles  with  a  deviation 
of  a  trifle  less  than  five  miles.  In  the  more  compact  and  convenient  form  for 
the  movements  for  the  coming  expedition  I  anticipate  equally  good  results. 
The  fact  that  I  take  your  movements  again  is,  1  think,  the  strongest  proof  of 
my  belief  in  them.     I  am,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  PEARY,  Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding  Expedition. 

Howard  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices  range  from  $35  to  $150,  the 
difference  being  not  in  grade  of  materials  or  workmanship,  but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of 
jewels,  and  adjustments. 

"Watch  Wisdom"  is  an  unusual  book  about  an  unusual  watch,  written  by  an 
unusual  man — Elbert  Hubbard.    Write  for  it. 

E  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY.  Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


^haiBaraeyOMfieid  says  about 

Goodyear  Detachable  Tires 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City.         September  28,  1906. 

Gentlemen:  After  many  misgivings  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  GOOD- 
YEAR NEW  DETACHABLE  TIRK,  I  finely  decided  upon  its  use  in  July, 
'05.  Since  that  time  I  have  driven  in  seventy-two  heats  and  races  on  circular 
tracks,  and  have  never  had  a  tire  accident  or  tire  trouble  of  any  description. 
With  my  Green  Dragon  I  hold  every  world  circular  track  record  from  one  to 
fifty  miles,  and  these  records  have  never  been  in  danger,  nor  have  I  been 
defeated  in  a  trial  heat  or  race  since  I  began  using  OOODYEAR  TIRES. 
Before  my  cars  were  equipped  with  GOODYEAR  TIRES,  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  to  wear  a  tire  through  to  the  danger  line  in  a  five  or  ten  mile  heat 
On  my  Green  Dragon,  at  the  present  time  are  two  conifilete  tires,  one  front  and 
one  rear,  that  have  been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  mouths  without  be- 
ing touched,  except  to  inflate.  My  success  with  the  GOODYEAR  TIRES  has 
been  the  -wonder  of  the  past  season  in  connection  with  circular  track  racing. 
Mv  touring  car,  which  has  been  equipped  with  the  same  tire,  has  covered  over 
six  thousand miles  since  I  began  to  use  them,  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
In  my  estimation,  there  is  no  combination  of  tire  and  detachable  rim  which  is 
so  fierfect  and  so  simple .  ^jt     (Signed)  You  know  me, 

BARNEY   OLDFIELD. 


The  Terrific  Racing-Pace 


I  it*  the  hardest  powlble  test  for  the  into-tlre.  The 
life  of  the  average  tire,  raeinir  on  iieirniliir  trnck, 
is  fifteen  ,n  if  en.     The  GOODY  BAR  DETACHABLE 

in  the  on  I;  tire  (hat  fould  make  sneh  records  :i*  Bur- 

ney  01d8eld  telb  of.  If  yon  would  know  why  it 
stands  such  never*  lest*,  onr  Free  bonk,  tlllo»  to 
Beled  an  Anto-TIre,'*  will  tell  yon. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  COm'k-v-- 

Itranrh^s:  i;,,-t,  .:,.-;r,i  Dartmouth  St.;  N.7.,64thSt.& 

■   92  ^t  Michigan  A-..-  ■  Cincinnati,  317  K.  .'.th  St.;  St 
r.oiiis,  712-714  Morgan  SL;  Loo  Migeles, 9M  S.  Main*     San 

I  I P.Moore  ACn  721Golden  Gate  Ave    B 

719  Ma  ■>  MO  Mill  St.:  Pe1ro'rt.SMJefli 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

-The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." ao.ooo  Vocabulary  terms;  vi  pages  colored  inapB: 
many  valn:i  ble  supplementary  features,  doth,  26 cents; 
flexible  leather,  60  cents,  net;  indexed,  6  cents  extra. 
Funk  .':  Wagnalls  Company,  New   York  and    London. 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "VMS"**"" 

The  (Treat  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  jh  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 


INCREASING   DEMAND    FOR    GOLD. 

The  gold  that  was  enough  for  the  needs  of  the 
world  last  year  is  not  enough  for  this  year,  and 
what  is  enough  this  year  will  be  too  little  next  year. 
The  Director  of  the  Mint  reckoned  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1905,  there  was  approximately  $6,500,000,000 
worth  of  gold  in  vaults  and  in  circulation,  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  output  of  gold  has 
ranged  from  $200,000,000  'to  $375,000,000  annually. 
The  output  for  1906  is  estimated  at  over  $400,000,000. 
Yet  there  is  not  enough.  What  concerns  the  average 
man  is  the  fact  that  a  scarcity  of  gold  means  lower 
prices,  while  a  plentiful  supply  means  higher  prices. 
The  output  of  wheat  or  corn  is  used  up  every  year, 
but  the  output  of  gold,  as  the  editor  of  The  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York)  re- 
minds us,  is  simply  added  to  the  total.  Some  of 
the  gold  of  Babylon  and  Carthage  may  still  be  in 
use,  made  over  into  new  forms.  But,  continues 
this  financial  journal : 

How  does  the  -total  output  distribute  itself? 
Where  has  it  all  gone?  Why  should  there  be  such 
a  lack  in  supply  in  sight  and  coming  into  sight  as 
to  warrant  so  earnest  a  scramble  to  get  possession 
of  every  little  bit  of  the  new  output?  The  size  of 
the  additional  totals  the  markets  have  received 
during  recent  years  is  a  marvel.  Including  the 
year  just  closed,  the  eleven  years  since  1896  have 
added  to  the  old  stock  $3,322,760,841.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  not  referring  to  any 
article  of  the  character  of  food  products,  but  to  a 
non-perishable  article.  The  aggregate  product  of 
the  same  metal  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1882  to 
1896  reached  but  $1,870,434,882.  That  is  to  say, 
in  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1906  the  new  supply 
was  $1,452,325,959  larger  than  it  was  in  the  whole 
previous  period  of  fifteen  years.  Moreover,  as  the 
article  we  are  dealing  with  is,  we  repeat,  not  perish- 
able, has  a  high  value,  and  is  kept  with  special 
diligence,  the  public  holds  to-day,  excepting  what 
has  been  used  in  the  arts,  $5,193,195,723  in  addition 
to  the  stock  on  hand  in  1881,  which  sufficed  to  facili- 
tate trade  at  that  time.  These  few  facts  would 
on  their  face  appear  to  afford  evidence  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  to  meet  every  want  of  the  world's 
business  centers  without  friction.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  the  world's  consumption  of  gold  in 
the  arts,  etc.,  is  not  large,  tho  it  has  been  gaining 
during  recent  years.  Growth  is  particularly  true 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  also  true,  tho  in  a 
less  degree,  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  Mint 
Bureau  is  generally  accepted  by  the  world  as  the 
authority  on  that  point.  Mr.  Roberts's  latest  com- 
pilation is  for  1905.  His  total  given  for  that  year 
was  $85,122,000.  If  we  assume  $92,000,000  as  the 
amount  so  used  in  1906 — it  being  a  very  active 
year  in  an  industrial  way — the  estimate  given  for 
last  year  would  seem  to  be  not  far  from  the  actual 
figure. 

The  places  of  lodgment  for  this  large  gold  out- 
put and  stock  are  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  formerly.  There  is  scarcely  one  among  com- 
mercial nations  now  that  has  not  in  some  way 
adopted  the  gold  standard,  not  on  a  basis  of  full 
value,  but  by  some  fixt  relation  to  gold,  and  is 
consequently  keeping  and  building  up  a  stock  for 
reserve.  This  has  come  about  through  the  well- 
known  circumstance  that  it  is  only  a  short  time 
since  silver  was  the  actual  currency  of  many  coun- 
tries that  are  no  longer  in  that  situation.  One  by 
one,  through  different  methods,  they  have  gotten 
into  the  current  which  has  carried  them  away  from 
silver  to  gold.  With  such  a  tendency  existing,  it 
is  hard  to  follow  the  routes  and  stopping-places 
where  the  metal  collects,  or  to  measure  its  volume. 
As  to  the  prospective  output  of  gold,  a  little  fear 
has  been  felt  lest  the  Transvaal  production  might 
suffer  a  moderate  setback.  This  feeling  was  due  to 
the  new  phase  of  the  labor  prospects  which  the 
new  constitution  imposes.  It  plainly  deprives  the 
colony  of  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  Chinese  labor, 
while  allowing  it  to  deal  with  Kafir  labor  as  it 
pleases.  Altogether,  it  is  hoped  that  the  crisis  in 
the  Transvaal  is  now  passed  and  the  mines  will 
continue    to    keep    up    an    increasing    product.     If 
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that  expectation  is  realized,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  world's  output  should  not  be  further  added  to. 
A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  remarkable  vitality  in  the 
eupply  from  the  United  States. 


IMPROBABILITY    OF    A    PANIC. 

So  many  prophets  of  evil  have  been  foretelling 
hard  times  that  Moody's  Magazine  (Financial,  New 
York)  publishes  an  article  by  Henry  Hall  in  which 
the  good  and  bad  features  of  the  financial  situation 
are  canvassed.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  not 
only  does  a  panic  "not  seem  to  be  imminent,"  but 
"the  top  of  the  wave  of  prosperity  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  reached."  Among  the  weak  points  in 
the  situation  Mr.  Hall  lists  "the  appalling  issue  of 
over  $1,640,000,000  of  new  securities  in  iyo6"; 
the  fact  that  the  "enormous  expansion  in  business" 
has  "at  last  overtaken  and  nearly  overwhelmed  the 
resources  of  the  banks";  the  high  level  of  prices; 
the  increase  of  wages,  which  promises  a  diminution 
of  corporation  earnings;  the  furor  of  land  and 
building  speculation;  the  personal  extravagance 
of  the  people;  the  heavy  loss  by  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake;  the  "rottenness  in  financial  methods" 
coming  to  light  every  day;  the  retirement  of  $50,- 
000,000  of  good  money,  locked  up  under  the  new 
New  York  State  law  as  trust-company  reserves; 
the  fact  that  bank  loans  are  more  extended,  com- 
pared with  reserves,  than  ever  before;  and,  finally, 
Vie  excessively  high  rates  of  interest. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  fact  that 
panics  that  are  expected  and  prepared  for  usually 
fail,  partly  for  that  very  reason,  to  materialize. 
Further,  the  little  panics  in  Wall  Street  are  too  local 
to  upset  the  business  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Says  Mr.  Hall: 

Wall   Street  must  be  considered  apart  from   the 


FOOD  QUESTION 

Settled  with  Perfect  Satisfaction 
by  a  Djspeptic. 


It's  not  an  easy  matter  to  satisfy  all  the 
members  of  the  family  at  meal  time  as 
every  housewife  knows. 

And  when  the  husband  has  dyspepsia  and 
can't  eat  the  simplest  ordinary  food  without 
causing  trouble,  the  food  question  becomes 
doubly  annoying. 

An  111.  woman  writes: 

"My  husband's  health  was  poor,  he  had 
no  appetite  for  anything  I  could  get  for  him, 
it  seemed. 

"He  was  hardly  able  to  work,  was  taking 
medicine  continually,  and  as  soon  as  he 
would  feel  better  would  go  to  work  again 
only  to  give  up  in  a  few  weeks.  He  suffered 
severely  with  'stomach  trouble. 

Tired  of  everything  I  had  been  able  to  get 
for  him  to  eat,  one  day  seeing  an  advertise- 
ment about  Grape-Nuts,  I  got  some  for  him 
to  try  for  breakfast  next  morning. 

"We  all  thought  it  Mas  pretty  good  al- 
though we  had  no  idea  of  using  it  regularly. 
But  when  my  husband  ,came  home  at  night 
he  asked  for  Grape-Nuts. 

"It  was  the  same  next  day  and  I  had  to 
get  it  right  along,  because  when  we  would 
get  to  the  table  the  question,  'Have  you  any 
Grape-Nuts'  was  a  regular  thing.  So  I  be- 
gan to  buy  it  by  the  dozen  pkgs. 

"My  husband's  health  began  to  improve 
right  along.  I  sometimes  felt  offended  when 
I'd  make  something  I  thought  he  would  like 
for  a  change,  and  still  hear  the  same  old 
question,  "Have  you  any  Grape-Nuts?" 

"He  got  so  well  that ■■for  the  last  two  years 
he  has  hardly  lost  a  day  from  his  work,  and 
we  are  still  using  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 


A  GUARANTEED  4-i%  INVESTMENT 

which  has  for  its  security  the  most  stable  basis  known — New  York 
City  Real  Estate.  Three  strong  corporations  with  a  combined 
capital  and  surplus  of  over  $16,000,000  surround  the  investment 
with  every  possible  safeguard  ;  enable  you  to  possess  it  without 
trouble  or  expense  and  assure  a  tax  free,  care  free  possession  for  a 
term  of  years.  Depreciation  of  principal  is  impossible  and  interest  is 
paid  semi-annually  on  the  day  it  falls  due.     This  investment  consists  of 


$ 


500 


MORTGAGE       J 
CERTIFICATES 


1000 


secured  by 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  REAL  ESTATE. 

These  mortgage  certificates  outrank  the  best  high-grade  bonds 
in  security  and  net  return. 

It  is  your  duty,  it  should  be  vour  desire,  to  place  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  your  surplus  in  these  conservative  securities  where  neither 
speculative  panics  nor  financial  disasters  can  depreciate  or  dissipate  it. 

MORTGAGES  IF    YOU  PREFER 

This  company  has  for  many  years  furnished  to  savings  banks,  cor- 
porations and  individuals,  guaranteed  first  mortgages  upon  select  New  York  City 
real  estate.  Those  who  prefer  this  class  of  investment  can  obtain  it  at  all  times. 
These  mortgages  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  pay  4%%,  they  are  assigned  abso- 
lutely and  delivered  to  the  investor,  but  the  entire  care  and  responsibility  rests  with 
this  company.  The  interest  and  principal  are  promptly  paid  and  unwilling  owner- 
ship of  property  is  impossible. 

Write  us  without  delay  for  full  particulars  stating  probable  amount  you  wish  to 
invest  in  either  of  the  above  high-grade  securities. 

ADDRESS:  INVESTMENT  DEPARTMENT  H 

TITLE    GUARANTEE     AND    TRUST     COMPANY 

Capital    and    Surplus.    $11,000,000 
176  Broadway,  Manhattan,  or  175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OUR     WEEKLY     FINANCIAL     BULLETIN 

COVERING   CURRENT    FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS 

MAILED  WITHOUT  CHARGE   UPON    REQUEST 

B00DY,  McLELLAN  &  CO. 

MEMBERS    NEW   YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE 

57     BROADWAY,    N.    Y.     CITY 

Transact  a  general  Stock 
Exchange  business. 
Interest  allowed  on  de- 
posits,  subject    to   check. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
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Model  67 
Victoria  Phaeton 


carnage, 
creation,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  distinct  and 
distinguished  of  electric 
automobiles.  It  is  the  acme 
of  style  and  luxuriousness. 
Throughout  marked  ingenu- 
ity and  artistic  taste  has 
been  shown  by  the  designer 
— nothing  is  skimped — 
broad,  liberal,  graceful'lines, 
providing  an  exceptionally 
comfortable,  convenient  and 
spacious  vehicle. 

The  Price  is  $1,600.00 


We  make  Runabouts,  Stanhopes,  Surreys, 
1  >|  en  and  Closed  Chelseas,  Physicians' 
Road,  Station  aiul  Delivery  Wagons. 
Trucks  to  specifications. 


Pope  motor  ear  Go. 

Waverley  Dept. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


state  of  the  country  at  large.  In  the  boom  year  of 
190 1  there  v  ere  a  number  of  serious  reactions  in 
stocks,  caused  by  incidents  which  did  not  affect 
g?neral  business.  In  1906  others  occurred,  without 
affecting  the  current  of  prosperity  more  than  the 
current  of  the  brook  by  the  splash  of  a  frog  leaping 
into  the  water.  Reactions  are  quite  certain  to 
divert  the  monotony  of  life  in  Wall  Street  in  1907; 
but  these  are  usually  healthy  and  simply  mean  that 
the  sold-out  bulls  want  to  get  their  stocks  back  at  a 
lower  price. 

And  first,  a  danger  feared,  discust,  and  fully 
realized  is  certain  to  be  combated  by  vigorous 
minds  and  often  never  comes.  Men  of  constructive 
talents,  like  J.  P.  Morgan,  for  instance,  have  more 
than  once  averted  a  serious  situation  by  work  which 
brought  into  play  counteracting  forces.  The  great 
leaders  of  finance  are  most  of  them  now  committed 
to  the  constructive  side  of  affairs,  and  they  are 
earnestly  striving  to  work  out  plans  for  the  salvation 
of  the  country. 

That  which  Theodore  H.  Price  calls  the  "increas- 
ing solidarity  of  the  banks,"  which  needs  enly  to 
be  referred  to,  is  proving  a  powerful  influence  in 
favor  of  stability  in  affairs. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  panic  of 
1903,  while  free  from  some  of  the  features  which  have 
hitherto  characterized  crises,  was  so  severe  while  it 
lasted  as  to  answer  fully  the  requirements  of  the  ten- 
year  interval  in  such  calamities. 

As  for  the  enormous  issue  of  securities,  more  justi- 
fication is  to  be  found  for  that  than  has  ever  before 
existed.  The  wealth,  not  only  of  America,  but  of 
Europe,  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  no 
longer  exceptional,  it  is  commonplace,  to  be  a 
millionaire.  And  security  issues  which  would  have 
crusht  the  financial  world  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
find  ready  absorption  now.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu 
has  pointed  out  that  France,  alone,  may  take  from 
two  to  five  milliards  of  sound  railroad  bonds  from 
thi  country  in  the  next  few  yea--..  Recent  events 
seem  to  justify  not  only  that  statement,  but  the 
belief  that  the  current  calls  for  more  capital  by 
railroads  and  industries  will  be  met  without  mis- 
ad-,  cut  ure 

There  is  no  top-heavy  boom  in  stocks  to  contend 
ilitj  of  prices.  Stocks  have 
1  means  reached  that  dizzy  pinnacle,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  except  liquidation.  In  1902 
re  the  smash,  good,  sound  stocks  were 
selling  on  a  it"  <  !■  per  tent,  basis,  the  sure  sign  of  a 
ill.  They  now  average  4%  percent.,  which 
is  near,  if  not  at,  the  buying  point.  Many  of  the 
tocks  in  the  market  are  amazingly  cheap 
and  would  warrant  the  hope  of  a  strong  bull  move- 
ment  in  them 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  no  one  should  ignore  the 
and  while  the  greatest  finesse  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  financial  leaders  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come,  a  panic  does  not  seem  to  be 
imminent,  and  the  top  of  the  wave  of  prosperity 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached. 


PERSONAL. 

Notable  American  Families. — Mrs.  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker,  who  died  at  Hartford  on  January 
25,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher's 
eleven  children.  Less  than  a  day  later  the  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Field,  the  last  of  the  seven  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Davi  1  Dudley  Field,  died  at  StockbridKe, 
With  the  passing  of  these  two  people, 
says  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York),  "there  ended  a 
is  generation  in  two  American  families  of  very 

high     11  "     In    contrast    to    the    present-day 

"shin  1    families,"    this    paper    presents    the 

Beei  I  e      and   the  Fields  as  examples  of  the  "large 
famili  :    e    old    American    itock,"    which    have 

achieved   great   honor   for   themselves   and   for   the 
note: 

The    progenitor      of    both     these    distinguished 

families  were  eminent  <  lergymen  of  old  Xew  England 

The    Fields    came    from    Stockbridge.     The 


UKEAT   BE/IB    SI'KINii    WATER, 
"Its  I'urity  has  made  it  famoiiM." 


It's  Easy  to  Pick   Out   the 

Best  Looking  Letter  jrom 

the  Morning  Mail — 


That  letter,  like  a  well-dressed  sales- 
man, will  receive  first  attention. 

What  does  your  letter  look  like  ? 

Are  you  sure  that  your  letters  will 
appeal  to  your  correspondent  as 
among  the  most  dignified,  exclusive 
and  iinpressive  he  is  receiving  in  his 
morning  mail  ? 

If  you  want  to  get  the  advantage  of 
this  favorable  impression — if  you  want 
to  get  on  the  right  side  of  your  corre- 
spondents— give  dignity  to  your  house 

Use  the  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

©@(U)(p©CvJ  ©@Gx]® 

C§@1U)(P>©IM  rg©rjsa®  is  the  best  bond  paper 
manufactured.  The  materials  used,  the  method 
of  manulacture,  and  the  knowing  how  that  has 
come  to  the  largest  paper  manufacturers  in 
America  through  years  of  experience  insure  to 
©©(^©M  GB@N)E>  a  De  Luxe  Quality  and 
Appearance  that  no  other  bond  papers  possess. 

Vet,  ©@(y)[P©(r3  fg@Kl®  exclusive  as  it 
is,  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  Bond  Paper. 

It  pays  to  use  ©@W\P@d3  H®KI®. 

You  can  distinguish  it  by  the  water-mark 
<§®8{)(P®W)  ©©MPl.  Look  for  this  water- 
mark the  next  time  you  oider  business  letter 
heads,  envelopes,  check-books,  price-lists,  cir- 
culais,  etc.    It  pays, 


Write  us  on  your  business  letter  head — 
or  send  10c.  stamps — for  complete  sam- 
ple line  of  "  j«>M\PW  IS  ©Kill.  "  -  white 
and  in  colors  and  the  name  of  a  local 
printer   or    stationer    who   can    supply    it 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Commercial  Pa'per  in  the  World 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan- 
gelists.    i2mo,  cloth,    132  pages.     $1-25.  postpaid. 

"Will  be  a  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  min- 
ister."— Lutheran  Observer. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44=60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


MS 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  a/price  Send  for  free  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

I  :t  I    Kiirraml  St* 
Uloorofleld,  W.  J. 
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Beechers  were  early  and  long  associated  with  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  tho  Lyman  Beecher  came  from 
New  Haven,  and  lived  in  various  places  where  his 
ministry  called  him.  We  see  nowhere  nowadays 
families  of  that  stock  approaching  these  in  size  and 
distinct!  n.  Large  families  of  the  old  American 
stock  are  rare  now.  They  seem  to  be  no  longer 
horn  to  ministers.  Neither  is  distinction  achieved 
in  our  day  in  the  same  way  that  the  Beechers 
achieved  it.  The  most  notable  contemporary 
family  that  we  can  think  of  at  this  moment  is  that 
represented  by  the  seven  auriferous  sons  of  the 
late  Meyer  Guggenheim.  We  hear  more  just  now 
of  the  Guggenheim*  as  a  family  than  of  any  other, 
not  even  excepting  that  of  Abraham  Landis,  of 
Indiana,  three  of  whose  sons  are  Representatives  in 
Congress,  besides  other  sons  and  daughters  worthy 
of  preferment  and  likely  to  win  it.  The  energy  of 
the  <  i  ims  has  been  spent  in  the  acquisition 

of  materia]  treasure.  They  are  wonderful  as  a 
family  because  all  seven  of  them  have  long  been 
in  business  together,  apparently  harmonious,  and 
prodigiously  successful.  One  from  the  fold  has 
just  been  spared  to  go  to  the  Senate,  to  the  family's 
further  exaltation. 

The  energy  of  the  Beechers  was  spent  in  the 
diffusion  of  moral  and  theological  ideas.  Nearly 
all  the  sons  were  clergymen  of  note,  and  one  was  the 
most  note!  preacher  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
public  men  of  his  day.  The  daughters,  especially 
Mrs.  Stowe,  contributed  t'.ieir  full  share  as  writers, 
teachers,  and  leaders,  to  the  family  renown.  None 
of  them  were  notable  money-makers,  tho  as  an 
incident  of  taeir  work  some  of  them  did  earn  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money.  Of  the  four  more 
notable  Field  brothers,  Henry  was  a  clergyman  and 
editor.  David  a  great  lawyer,  Stephen  an  eminent 
judge,  and  Cyrus,  merchant  and  financier,  was  a 
man  of  genius.  These  men  were  famous  in  their 
generation.  Whether  they  would  be  famous  in  our 
generation — as  famous,  say,  as  the  Guggenheims — 
is  debatable,  so  noticeably  in  our  day  have  shrunk  in 
relative  consequence  the  men  who  diffuse  ideas  as 
compared  with  the  men  who  accumulate  dollars. 
To  our  generation  the  great  Field  is  neither  David 
the  codiiicr.  nor  Stephen  the  judge,  nor  Cyrus,  who 
Jaid  the  Atlantic  cable  and  died  poor,  but  Marshall, 
who  bought  and  sold  shrewdly  and  left  a  hundred 
millions.  &  i  far  as  we  observe,  the  most  distinguished 
clergyman's  son  of  our  day  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York    Stock    Exchange   and   a    dealer    in    railroads. 


DREADED  TO  EAT 
A  Ouaker  Couple's  Experience. 


How  many  persons  dread  to  oat  their  meals, 
although  actually  hungry  nearly  all  the  time! 

Nature  never  intended  this  should  he  so, 
for  we  are  given  a  thing  called  appetite  that 
should  guide  us  as  to  what  the  system  needs 
at  any  time  and  can  digest. 

But  we  get  in  a  hurry,  swallow  our  food 
very  much  as  we  shovel  coal  into  the  furnace, 
and  our  sense  of  appetite  becomes  unnatural 
and  perverted.  Then  we  eat  the  wrong  kind 
of  food  or  eat  too  much,  and  there  you  are — 
indigestion  and  its  accompanying  miseries. 

A  Phila.  lady  said,  the  other  day: 

"My  husband  and  I  have  been  sick  and 
nervous  for  15  or  20  years  from  drinking 
coffee— feverish,  indigestion,  totally  unfit, 
a  good  part  of  the  time,  for  work  or  pleasure. 
We  actually  dreaded  to  eat  our  meals. 

"We  tried  doctors  and  patent  medicines 
that  counted  up  into  hundreds  of  dollars, 
with  little  if  any  benefit. 

"Accidentally,  a  small  package  of  Poatum 
came  into  my  hands.  I  made  some  accord- 
ing to  directions,  with  surprising  results. 
We  both  liked  it  and  have  not  used  any  coffee 
since. 

"The  dull  feeling  after  meals  has  left  us 
and  we  feel  better  every  way.  Wo  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  Postum  that  we  recommend 
it  to  our  friends  who  have  been  made  sick 
and  nervous  and  miserable  by  coffee."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle  Clock.  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


Motor  Cars 
for  1907 


ARE  constructed  throughout  in  a  manner  that  for  uniform- 

/-\    ity  of  excellence  is  unequalled  in  any  other  motor  cars, 

and  they  also  contain  certain  exclusive  features  which 

alone  so  add  to  their  worth  as  to  make  them  preferable  to 

all  others. 

One  point  of  exclusiveness  is  found  in  the  quality  of  steel 
used  for  the  sawed-out  crankshaft,  sliding  gear  transmission, 
bearings,  axles  and  other  vital  parts. 

Another  exclusive  feature  is  the  multiple  jet  carburetor 
which  affords  the  proper  mixture  of  gas  to  run  the  car  to  the 
greatest  advantage  at  whatever  speed  you  wish  to  go. 
This  carburetor  combines  two  carburetors  in  one,  the  two 
devices  working  together  so  as  to  require  no  more  adjust- 
ment, attention  or  care,  than  a  single  carburetor  of  any  of 
the  older  patterns. 

Further  exclusiveness  is  seen  in  the  elegance  of  the 
design,  finish  and  appointments  of  our  touring  car  and 
limousine  bodies. 

Mark  XLIX,  40-45  H.  P.   Touring  Car,  $4500 

Limousine,  $5500 

Mark  XL  VIII,  24=28  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $3000 

Limousine,  $4200 

Our  catalogue  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  for  1007  is,  both  in  print  and  in  illustration,  the  most 
artistic  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued  With  each  copy  is  presented  a  large  "X-ray"  or  shadow- 
graph reproduction  of  our  Mark  XI.VII1  Touring  Car,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  picture  of 
an  automobile  ever  produced.  Mailed  free  upon  request :  also  separate  catalogue  of  Columbia 
Electric  Carriages. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  134-136-138  West  30th  St. 
Chicago  Branch  :   Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave 
Boston  :  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St. 
Washington  :  Washington  K    V.  Trans.  Co  ,  15th  St    and  Ohio  Ave 
San  Francisco  :  The  Middleton  Motor  Car  Company,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Member  A.  L.  A.  .1/. 


Free  Booklet 
Explains 
All   Details 


"THAT  TOTALLY  DIFFERENT  PEN." 


If  you  want  a  new  pen,  or  one  better  than  you  now  have,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  this  advertisement 
carefully  and  then  write  us.  The  "  HickB-tavkeii  "  fountain  pen  is  entirely  different  from,  and  an  im- 
provement on,  any  other  pen  made.  It  has  no  screw  joint  to  sruni  up.  leak  or  soil  angers.  The  feed 
Stem  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  making  sure  a  steady  flow  of  ink  and  freedom  from  blots.  The 
cap  cannot  carry  ink  t<>  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel  and  soil  the  hands  or  pocket.  Every  part  is  instantly 
accessible,  making  filling  and  cleaning  easy  and  rapid. 

The  "HICKS-SACKKTT"   Fountnin   Pen  is  the  best  ever  made 
aud  sells  for   much   less   than    the    next    best   of  the   same   size 

sent  postpaid  on  approval  on  receipt  of  price— $2.50  for  handsomely  chased  hard  rubber  —  $3.00  and 
up  for  Hold  mounted  styles.  Guaranteed  for  one  year  by  a  house  with  a  halt  century's  reputation. 
Booklet  of  styles  free. 

SUTTON  PEN  COMPANY,        (Sole  Agents,)         I  9  WILLUM  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We  want  live  agents  to  cover  certain  sections  and  start  agencies.     The  pi  n  lias  such  obvious  merit  that 
if  shown  it  will  soil  itself.     Write  for  plan  ami  premium  offer. 
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Agencies 


Yerywhere 
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'  The  Hats  of  Latest   Vogue  for 
Every  Face,  Figure  and  Fancy" 

MODERN   METHODS   OF 
MAKING  AND  MARKETING 

and  a  yearly  output  that  exceeds  that  of  any  hat 
offered  at  an  equal  or  higher  price,  make  it  possi- 
ble for  our  agents  to  sell  you  a  hat  of  latest  vogue 
at  practically  a  wholesale  price  and  give  with  it  a 

BROAD   MONEY-BACK   GUARANTEE 
of  better  all-around  hat  satisfaction  than  comes 
with  hats  offered  at  nearly  twice  the  $3  price. 

WE  SELL  BY  MAIL 

there  is  no  HAWES  Agency  in  your  city.     Send  for  Catalog 
F.  which  gives  you  the  choice  of  eighty  or  more  stylish  Spring 
shapes  in  stiff  or  soft  hats;  or  choose  the  hats  you  like  best  from 
the  illustrations  in  this  advertisement  and  order  at  once,  inclos- 
ing the  price  of  S3.     The  hats  are  made  in  light,  medium  and 
dark  brown,  and  in  pearl  and  black      In  ordering  by  mail  spe- 
cify the  color  and  hat  number    wanted;  also  give   your  age 
height,  waist  measure  and  size  of  hat  worn.      Send 
your  orders  direct  to  our  factories,  Danbury,  Conn. 
The  hat  will  come  to  you  by  prepaid  express  with- 
out dehiy. 

HAWES.  VON  GAL  CO..  Inc. 

Factories:    Darvbury,    Conn..    V.   S.   A. 
Wholesale  Offices:     New    York,    Chicago.    Boston 

ighest  Awards  at  SiLouis  &  Port! 


SMITH  ©JWESSON 

HAMMERLESS  SAFETY  IS  THE  ONLY  REAL  SAFETY 


The  SMITH  &  WESSON 
Monogram  is  inlaid  in  the 
handle  of  every  SMITH  & 
WESSON  Revolver.  To 
guard  you  against  dishonest 
substitution  look  for  it. 


The  superb  mechanical  construction  of  the  great 
SMITH  <£.  WESSON  Hammerless  Safety  places 
it  in  a  class  apart  from — above  and  superior  to 
every  other  safety  revolver  made. 

The  Safety  Lever  (exclusively  used  on  the 
SMITH  <&  WESSON  Hammerless  Safety) 
entirely  controls  the  action  of  the  re- 
volver, totally  eliminating  danger  from  acci- 
dental discharge  (see 
illustration).    Only  the 


SAFETY* 
•'CATCH 


SAFETV 
LEVER 


Do  not  fail  to  send 
for  our  interesting  new 
booklet  "The  Revolv- 
er."    It  gives  you  an 
expert's  advice  regarding  the  use  of  a  revolver 
illustrates  and  describes  leading  SMITH  ®. 
any  address.     Address  Dept.  A. 

SMITH    ®.    WESSON. 

*  Pacific  Coast  lira 


at  target  practice,  and  beautifully 
WESSON  models.    Sent  free  to 


hand  of  an  adult  can 
fire  this  revolv- 
er, as  the  palm 
must  press  the 
Safety  Lever  at 
the  instant  the 
trigger  is  pulled: 
otnerwise  the 
Hammer  is  in- 
active. 


Over  300,000 
SMITH  41 
WESSON 

H  ammerless 
S.ifety  Revolv- 
ers made  and 
sold,  and  not 
one  single  acci- 
dent has  ever 
been  reported. 


19  Stockbridge  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 


neh,   134B  Park  Slroot,  Alameda,  f'al. 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

An  automatic  pomp   of    hlgbeMt  known 
efficiency.      Write   for    booklit  K,   which 

how  tin-  Niagara  Hydraulic 
Ram  will  de  ;vcr  \vat>r  from  a  run- 
ning stream  or  «j>nng  into  your  house, 
garden  and  stable  without  cost  of 
man. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

140  N»ss»u  Street.  New  York,  Factory:  Chexter, 


P«. 


Water  Supply     ;  for  Country  Houses. 

1  UK   PROBLEM  BOLTED 

No  elevated  tank  to  I 

.ted    ill 
cellar.     Any  pre0*nrfl  up  lo 
'  The   idea  I  (ire  pro- 

Send  lor  J  fin 
Catalogs    ■*>. " 

Let  our  Fnlrineerft  figure- 
out  your  needs, 

II  XT  MOSS  COMPANY 

13  South  .Market   St.,       Host  oil 


How  the  Beechers  with  their  brilliant  abilities  would 
have  turned  out  if  they  had  been  born  half  a  century 
later  is  a  question  as  to  which  there  is  room  for 
much  rumination. 

We  can  afford  to  take  the  more  thought  about 
such  famous  families  as  the  Fields  and  Beechers 
because,  as  we  have  said,  no  such  families  are  any 
longer  being  born  of  the  same  stock.  Lyman  Beech- 
er's  eleven  children  and  Davie?  TJudley  Field's  seven 
sons,  and  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter's  eight  sons,  and 
the  Washburnes,  and  the  notable  generation  of 
Shermans,  Evartses,  and  Hoars,  were  born  in  country 
villages  or  small  cities  at  a  time  when  it  was' compara- 
tively easy  to  start  children  in  life.  The  kind  of 
parents  who  have  it  in  them  to  have  children  like 
those  of  these  families  have  quit  the  country  towns 
and  moved  to  the  big  cities,  where  only  rich  people 
can  afford  to  raise  large  families,  and  they  have  too 
much  else  to  do.  Mr.  Evarts,  to  be  sure,  raised  a 
family  in  New  York,  but  he  had  exceptional  quali- 
fications as  a  provider,  and  he  preferred  Second 
Avenue  to  Fifth  Avenue  as  a  place  of  residence. 
1  Another  adventurous  gentleman  who  raised  an  old- 
fashioned  family  more  or  less  in  New  York  was  former 
Congressman  Chanler,  one  of  whose  six  or  seven 
sons  is  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  and 
another  is  high  sheriff  of  Dutchess  County.  But 
Mr.  Chanler  was  a  rich  man.  Some  Jews  raise 
large  families  in  these  times,  and  some  Roman 
Catholics,  but  the  old-time  confidence  that  the 
Lord  will  provide  is  much  impaired,  and  the  folk 
who  are  of  the  greatest  promise  as  parents  of  gifted 
offspring  no  longer  live  where  simple  life  prevails 
and  large  families  are  easily  subsisted. 


The  Employer  of    New  York's  "  Sand-hogs." 

— Not  one  New  Yorker  in  a  thousand,  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  could  answer  the 
question  "Who  built  the  city's  first  river  tunnel?" 
and  still  fewer,  perhaps,  could  tell  where  that 
tunnel  is.  "The  man  is  Charles  M.  Jacobs,"  he 
goes  on  to  inform  us,  "an  Englishman  by  birth,  an 
American  by  choice,  at  present  chief  engineer  and 
construction  head  of  all  the  six  tubes  that  are  being 
laid  vinder  the  North  River  from  Manhattan  to  New 
Jersey,  two  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
four  for  the  so-called  McAdoo  companies."  He 
gives  us  the  following  further  particulars  of  the  man 
and  his  work: 

The  city's  first  river  tunnel,  which  he  planned  and 
built  between  1892  and  1894,  is  the  ten-foot  pas- 
sageway beneath  the  East  River  from  Ravenswood, 
L.  I.,  to  East  Seventy-first  Street,  owned  by  the 
gas  companies,  and  containing,  besides  two  enormous 
mains,  a  three-foot-wide  railway-track  for  dummy 
cars.  Tho  only  a  gas-tunnel,  it  is  almost  as  big  as 
the  ones  now  under  way,  and  the  problems  of  its 
building  were  in  a  lesser  degree  the  same  that  have 
confronted  the  engineer  in  his  more  recent  and 
better  known  achievements. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Jacobs  by  reputation,  in  a 
general  way,  have  heard  little  of  his  personality. 
His  name,  of  course,  is  seen  in  print  oftentimes  these 
days,  but  it  is  only  a  name  to  the  public  at  large. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  captains  of  success  who  are 
accustomed  to  be  "written  up."  While  he  is 
approachable  and  affable  to  such  inquirers  as  wish 
to  hear  about  his  tunnels,  his  attitude  toward  the 
seeker  for  personal  narratives  is  as  chilly  as  the  eyes 
of  the  Sphinx 

It  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Austin  Corbin, 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  that  he  came 
to  America  in  1889.  To  Mr.  Corbin  he  was  to  be  a 
general  adviser  in  connection  with  varied  engineering 
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schemes,  especially  in  the  planning  of  a  complete 
rapid-transit  system  connecting  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, and  New  Jersey.  The  plans  were  presented  to 
the  New  York  City  Rapid  Transit  Board,  of  which 
the  late  William  Steinway  was  president,  and  many 
borings  were  made  by  Mr.  Jacobs  for  a  line  that 
was  to  run  from  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  to 
Cortlandt  Street,  Manhattan,  and  then  across  the 
North  River  to  a  junction  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  Jersey  City. 

In  1 90 1,  for  the  East  River  Gas  Company,  the 
engineer  began  his  plans  and  borings  for  the  Ravens- 
wood  gas-tunnel,  and  after  the  contractors  had 
failed  to  prosecute  the  job  properly,  he  himself 
undertook  and  carried  it  to  completion,  driving  the 
headings  simultaneously  from  both  sides  of  the 
river,  until  they  met,  on  July  11,  1904. 

Among  the  undertakings  which  Mr.  Jacobs  super- 
intended for  Mr.  Corbin  was  the  planning  and  be- 
ginning of  the  "New  York  and  Long  Island  Bridge" 
across  the  East  River  and  Blackwell's  Island.  This 
structure,  according  to  the  original  proposition,  was 
to  be  connected  with  a  Manhattan  terminal  for  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  system  in  East  Sixty-third 
Street.  Foundations  were  laid  on  the  Blackwell's 
Island  and  Long  Island  waterfronts,  but  the  plans 

were  suspended  when  Mr.  Corbin  died 

Besides  having  been  the  head  of  the  engineering 
commission  that  designed  the  railway  tunnels,  as 
well  as  the  McAdoo  tubes  farther  down-stream,  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  invented  many  of  the  devices  used  in 
their  construction.  In  the  case  of  the  McAdoo 
enterprises  he  has  been  virtually  the  contractor  as 
well  as  the  engineer,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  any  one  to  undertake  the  job  after  the 
fatal  and  futile  efforts  of  past  years  to  bore  what 
was  called  the  "  Morton  Street  tunnel,"  along  the 
route  adopted  for  two  of  the  trolley  tubes. 

The  improved  type  of  shield,  with  which  the 
tunnels  are  bored  through  the  river  soil,  is  his  con- 
trivance. Altho  designed  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
shields  heretofore  used,  it  is  unique  in  that  it  is  fit 
for  whatever  sort  of  soil  is  met.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  know  what  a  shield  is  like,  the 
invention  may  be  described  broadly  as  a  gigantic 
cylinder  of  steel  and  iron,  a  yard  or  two  in  length, 
with  a  cutting  edge  that  is  pushed  forward  by 
powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  while  the  "sand-hogs" 
dig  out  the  soil  or  blast  the  rock  within  the  limits  of 
its  circumference.  Behind  the  shield  the  tube  is 
built,  link  by  link,  each  link  being  an  iron  ring.  All 
these  rings  are  fastened  together  into  a  continuous 
circular  passageway  of  metal,  along  the  bottom  of 
which,  within  a  year  or  two,  will  be  laid  tracks  for 
electric  cars  and  for  the  fast  through  trains  coming 

into  New  York  from  the  South  and  West 

In  other  countries,  too,  Mr.  Jacobs  is  overseeing 
and  planning  big  things.  Some  of  them  are  as  far 
away  as  India.  The  latest  foreign  contract  he  has 
undertaken  is  for  the  French  Government,  which 
engaged  him  a  few  weeks  ago  to  design  a  tunnel 
under  the  River  Seine  from  Rouen  to  Havre,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  This  one  will  be  a  mile  only, 
and  will  embody  all  the  new  features  to  be  seen  in 
the   North  River  tubes. 
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A     Family     of     Temperance     Workers. — The 

presidency  of  the  World's  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  which  was  once  held  by  Frances 
Willard  and  was  recently  left  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  is  now  held  by 
another  English  lady,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
whose  whole  family,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
New  Idea  Woman's  Magazine  (New  York),  is  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  temperance.  She  was  born 
the  Hon.  Rosalind  Frances  Stanley,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Stanley  of  Adderley. 
Early  in  life  she  became  affiliate  1  with  the  temper- 
ance workers,  and  after  marriage  did  much  with 
her  husband's  aid  to  bring  about  needed  reforms 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.      Says  this  writer: 

Probably  there  are  no  members  of  the  British 
peerage  more  out  and  out  in  their  opposition  to  the 
social  evils  that  threaten  the  home  life  of  the  British 
people  to-day  than  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Car- 
lisle and  their  children.  The  chief  object  of  their 
attack  is  the  liquor  traffic  which  they  claim  lies 
at  the  root  of  most  of  the  dangers  that  menace  the 
home,  causing  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  race 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  home;  and  blasting 
the  lives  of  the  young  children  who  are  the  future 
citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  When  it  is  appre- 
hended that  seven  and  a  half  million  people  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  England,  and 
that  more  people  have  been  killed  by  it  during  the 
last  thirty  years  than  in  all  the  wars  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  world  o»er,  the  importance  of 
the  problem  is  understood. 

It  is  the  acute  seriousness  of  the  menace  of  the 
drink  evil  that  has  brought  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Carlisle  and  those  with  whom  they  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  front  in  the  radical  movement  to  sup- 
press the  traffic.  The  importance  of  their  influence 
may  be  gaged  by  their  high  social  standing  in  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  their 
prominence  in  the  larger  and  greater  nobility  of 
those  who  are  enlisted  in  endeavors  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  all  humankind. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  a  British  peer  of  a  line  over 
two  centuries  old.  He  is  the  ninth  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
the  earldom  having  been  created  in  1661.  His 
other  titles  are  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth  and 
Baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland.  He  was  born  in  1843 
and  he  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
married  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Hon,  Rosalind 
Frances  Stanley. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  royal  residence  equal 
in  extent  and  beauty  to  Castle  Howard,  the  family 
seat  of  the  Howards.  Howard  is  the  family  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  divested  of  his  titles, 
is  simply  Mr.  George  James  Howard,  J. P.  Castle 
Howard  is  located  at  York  and  is  a  ma 
place  with  a  dome  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 
Much  interest  attaches  to  the  castle  because  it  is 
here  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carlisle  gave  to 
the  world  a  unique  and  '  telling  demonstration  of 
their  genuine  conversion  to  total  abstinence.  Con- 
vinced that  the  drinking  of  liquors  is  only  a  source 
of  evil  and  never  of  good,  and  that  the  complete 
destruction  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  essential  to  human 
happiness  and  progress,  they  proceeded  to  show 
their  faith  by  their  works.  Castle  Howard  possest 
wine-cellars  famous,  far  and  wide,  for  thi  lion 

of  rare  old  liquors.  The  Howards  opened  these 
rusty  old  vaults,  removed  all  the  vats,  kegs,  and 
bottles,  and  destroyed  their  contents.  A  storm  of 
indignation  arose  from  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  conscientious  and  high-minded  purpose 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle.  Not  content  with  a 
partial  movement,  they  made  their  severance  with 
the  liquor  traffic  complete  by  closing  all  the  public- 
houses  and  retail  liquor  stores  on  the  great  estates 
belonging  to  the  family 

Naworth  Castle,  the  family  seat  at  Carlisle,  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  old  border  castles,  built  as 
a  stronghold  for  defense  during  the  troublesome 
times  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  preserved 
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as  a  type  of  the  extensive  baronial  seats  which  marked 
the  splendor  of  early  British  nobles.  The  castle  is 
full  of  reminders  (if  Sir  William  Howard,  the  "Belted 
Will"  of  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  his 
library  being  here  and  his  bedroom  just  as  they 
were  in  ancient  times.  Connected  with  the  estate 
is  Lanercost  Priory,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
where  King  Edward  made  his  temporary  residence 
in  1280,  and  where  two  memorial  tablets  have  been 
placed  to  sons  of  Lord  and  Lady  Carlisle,  one  of 
whom  is  buried  here  and  the  other  in  the  African 
desert. 

No  liquor-saloons  are  to  be  found  on  the  ground  oi 
Naworth  Castle.  And  neither  here  nor  in  Castle 
Howard  nor  in  the  handsome  London  residence  at 
No.  1  Palace  Green  is  liquor  ever  served  to  guests, 
no  matter  how  high  their  station.  What  this  atti- 
tude toward  social  drinking-customs  on  the  part  of 
so  influential  a  family  involves  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate.  It  is  certain  to  be  of  far-reaching  effect 
in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  radical  element 
working  for  social  uplift  through  temperance  re- 
form  

With  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  and  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  business-like  women,  the  most  active  in 
politics,  and  the  most  eloquent  in  platform  speak- 
ing of  Great  Britain.  She  personally  superintends 
all  her  enterprises.  Like  Queen  Victoria,  she  goes 
about  in  the  most  unpretentious  fashion  and  is  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  her  estates.  When  her  daughter,  Lady  Mary 
Howard,  chose  to  marry  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray 
of  Glasgow  University,  the  good  countess  had  great 
happiness,  because  she  had  no  desire  that  her  chil- 
dren should  marry  only  those  of  wealth  and  rank. 
Of  her  eleven  children,  six  are  living.  The  four 
daughters  (one  of  whom  is  married  to  Hon.  Charles 
Roberts,  M.P.,  and  two  of  whom  are  single)  are  all 
enthusiastic  temperance  workers.  The  heir  to  the 
earldom  is  Viscount  Morpeth.  The  second  son, 
Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard,  is  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  does  active  service  for  better  liquor  legislation. 
The  laws  which  the  countess  is  now  seeking  are  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to  minors,  and 
for  the  elimination  of  the  barmaid  system.  Lady 
Dorothy  Howard  represented  her  mother  in  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
convention  in  Boston,  when  the  Countess  of  Carlisle 
was  chosen  world's  president. 

The  only  law  as  yet  procured  to  mitigate  the 
practise  of  sending  children  for  liquor  lias  been  a 
provision  that  the  liquor  must  be  carried  in  covered 
receptacles,  thus  decreasing  the  temptation.  Headed 
by  Lady  Carlisle  and  her  influential  family,  the  cause 
of  temperance  will  receive  a  great  and  permanent 
impetus,  not"  only  in  Great  Britain  but  around  the 
world. 


A  Polish  Wonder.  -Miecio  llorszowski,  the 
musical  prodigy  of  thirteen  years,  who  is  now  in 
this    country    after    an     extended     South-American 
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tour,  has  had  such  a  meteoric  rise  to  fame  in  musical 
circles  that  his  life  story  is  being  widely  circulated  in 
the  press.     The  New  York  Times  tells  it  briefly  thus: 

The  boy  was  born  in  Lemberg,  Poland.  His  first 
evidence  of  unusual  talent  was  given  when  he  was 
only  three  years  old.  One  day  he  heard  his  mother, 
who  was  a  good  musician,  play  a  melody  from 
Mendelssohn.  He  is  said  to  have  imitated  the 
melody  exactly,  picking  it  out  with  one  finger  in 
the  treble.  Then,  by  instinct,  he  found  the  bass 
notes  to  go  with  the  air. 

After  his  mother  had  taught  him  all  she  knew  he 
studied  under  Leschetizky,  Paderewski's  master. 
Then  he  worked  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Heuberger.  The  following  year,  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  he  composed  a  "Marche  Solennelle." 
In  Vienna,  at  five  years  old.  he  gave  his  first  public 
concert,  and,  strangely  enough,  has  completely 
forgotten  the  event. 

He  began  his  first  tour  at  seven,  and  played  in 
Berlin,  Warsaw,  Geneva,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  In 
1904  he  gave  four  concerts  in  Paris.  He  has  also 
appeared  in  London,  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  and  al- 
most all  the  European  musical  centers.  His  last 
engagement  before  sailing  for  South  America  was 
in  Italy.  In  this  South-American  tour  he  visited 
Brazil  and  Uruguay.  He  achieved  his  greatest 
successes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
this  tour  it  was  customary  for  him  to  play  the  entire 
program  of  a  concert  without  assistance. 

As  usual,  it  is  asserted  that  he  plays  with  re- 
markable passion  and  technic  combined.  His 
favorite  composers  are  said  to  be  Chopin,  Beethoven, 
and  Schumann.  They  say  that  he  never  practises 
less  than  two  or  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  They 
also  have  the  usual  story  to  tell  about  the  extreme 
care  taken  of  his  physical  condition. 


(U'menceaa's  Practical  Joking. — Georges  Cle- 
menceau,  the  present  Premier  of  France,  is  said  to  be 
a  master  of  clever  repartee,  which  he  seldom  loses  a 
chance  to  exercise,  even  tho  by  so  doing  he  stings 
bitterly  a  very  close  friend.  William  Morton  Ful- 
lerton,  in  Everybody's  Magazine  (February),  re- 
marks upon  this  characteritsic,  and  upon  Clemen- 
ceau's  love  of  a  practical  ioke.  The  serious  conse- 
quences of  two  of  his  sallies  are  told  by  the  writer: 

Once  his  penchant  for  making  fun  cost  him  mure 
than  a  friend.  It  lust  for  him  the  presidency  of  the 
French  Chamber.  There  was,  some  years  ago,  in 
that  Chamber  an  honest  countryman  by  the  name 
of  Michou,  who  loathed  all  the  refinements  of  civili- 
zation. He  was  always  asking  for  the  suppression 
of  the  opera.  He  carried  his  peasant  rusticity  so 
far  as  to  .<  oid,  in  fact,  the  use  of  water,  not  merely 
for  drinking  purposes,  but  also  for  his  ablutions. 
( Ine  day,  during  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  on  the 
Paris  water-system,  the  defender  "f  the  project 
remarked  that  each  inhabitant  required  per  day  at 
least  sixty  liters  of  water.  .  Michou  rose  indignantly, 
exclaiming,  "What,  the  Parisians  drink,  then,  sixty 
liters  of  water!"  Mr.  Clemenceau,  thereupon,  in 
his  most  sarcastic  tones,  cried  out  from  his  place: 
"My  dear  Michou,  I  assure  you  that  there  are  cer- 
tain tribes  where  water  is  also  used  for  washing 
purposes."  Very  possibly  Michou  would  have  for- 
given this  personality  if  Mr.  Clemenceau  had  hence- 
forth let  him  alone.  But  there  is  something  of  the 
gamin  of  Paris  about  the  disabused  philosopher 
Clemenceau,  and  his  face  wears  uniformly  an  ironic 
grin,  which  is  the  mask  of  an  essential  playfulness 
of  temper,  not  wholly  free  from  malice.  He  is  an 
irrepressible  practical  joker,  as  one  day  Michou 
found  out  to  his  cost.  It  was  Michou's  custom, 
when  his  colleagues  were  thronging  the  House  during 
a  lively  debate,  to  visit  alone  the  bufjet  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  there  to  fill  his  pockets  with  sandwiches. 
As  he  wore  a  voluminous  shooting-jacket  the  inroads 
thus  made  on  the  deputies'  larder  were  by  no  means 
insignificant.  Mr.  Clemenceau  one  day  glided  be- 
hind him,  and,  while  Michou  was  thus  storing  away 
his  dinner,  dexterously  filched  each  successive 
sandwich  from  his  pocket.  Michou,  however,  soon 
discovered  the  larceny  and  burst  into  a  furious 
passion  Ik-  vowed  vengeance.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  Chamber  had  to  elect  its  president.  There 
were   two  candidates  for  the  post,   Mr.  Clemenceau 
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beiriK  put  forward  by  the  Radicals.  The  latter  was 
beaten  by  one  vote,  and  that  vote  was  cast  by 
Michou,  who,  altho  a  Radical,  and  the  object  of  his 
colleagues'  supplications,  refused  to  pardon  the  I 
pickpocket  Clemenceau.  The  fortunate  candidate 
was  Mr.  Fallieres,  now  President  of  the  Republic,  of 
whose  high  destiny  this  election  was  the  beginning. 
Never  before  had  Mr.  Clemenceau  come  anywhere 
near  public  office.  And  later  on,  instead  of  attain- 
ing; power,  he  was  beaten  down  by  storms  of  obloquy. 
They  who  amuse  themselves  when  reading  history 
with  such  classic  problems  as  the  influence  of  the 
length  of  Cleopatra's  nose  upon  the  destinies  of 
Koine,  may  find  in  this  tale  excellent  matter  for 
similar  speculation. 


■•Bull  Run"  Russell.— It  is  thus,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  that  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  will  most  readily  identify  Sir  William  Howard 
Russell  of  London,  editor  of  The  Army  and  .Wiry 
Gazette,  who  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  86.  In 
1 80 1  Dr.  Russell  was  in  this  country  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  London  Times,  and,  writing  as  he  did 
from  a  Southern  viewpoint,  the  reports  and  letters 
which  he  sent  home  were  little  relished  by  the  people 
of  the  North.  His  description  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  and  the  rout  of  the  Northern  forces  was  so 
disliked,  says  The  Republican,  that  "we  dubbed 
him  'Bull  Run'  Russell  and  set  him  down  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Union  cause."  Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
world's  great  special  correspondents,  we  are  told,  and 
the  profession  of  the  war  correspondent  was  vir- 
tually created  by  him.  His  work  on  our  Civil 
War,  particularly  in  reporting  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  his  other  labors  are  reviewed  by  this  paper: 

There  are  Union  soldiers  to-day  who  admit  that 
there  is  far  more  of  accuracy  in  this  English  corre- 
spondent's story  of  that  battle  than  could  be  allowed 
when  the  narrative  was  new.  Mr.  Russel  had  to 
describe  a  defeat,  a  rout,  a  panic  such  as  often 
beset  raw  troops.  No  nation  likes  to  have  the 
limelight  turned  on  at  such  a  moment  as  that;  it 
was  a  critical  time  for  the  North,  and  the  impressions 
which  Russell's  letters  carried  abroad  were  not 
desirable,  and  so  there  was  furious  indignation  here 
against  the  English  writer.  It  .ended  in  his  recall 
in  1S62  by  the  London  Times.  The  departure  was 
aided  by  Secretary  Stanton,  and  we  all  cried  good 
riddance. 

Before  that  Mr.  Russell  had  won  his  great  fame 
in  the  Crimea.  He  was  a  terrible  truth-teller  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  when  Dr.  Russell  was  knighted 
the  London  Times  put  aside  the  veil  of  anonymity 
then  so  closely  worn,  and  said  of  his  services  at  that 
time:  "The  faults  and  defects  in  our  organization, 
which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  be- 
fore the  public  notice,  would  have  passed  unknown 
and  unremedied  but  for  the  light  which  he  threw 
upon  them.  It  was  an  invidious  duty,  entailing  on 
its  author  no  common  obloquy  and  abuse,  but 
certainly  entitling  him  to  no  common  gratitude 
from  the  country  which  he  so  well  served."  In  his 
Crimean  service,  beginning  in  1854,  Dr.  Russell 
passed  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
was  present  at  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  the  as- 
saults and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  so  became  the 
first  great  war  correspondent  of  the  modern  school. 
Through  Russell's  letters  England  learned  of  the 
errible  condition  of  her  army  in  the  winter,  and  the 
revelations  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  against 
the  ministry,  before  which  it  was  swept  out  of 
office. 

William  Howard  Russell  was  born  in  Ireland, 
attended  TrinityCollege,  and  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  in  1843  he  began  to  write  for  the  London  Times. 
That  took  him  entirely  away  from  the  law.  An 
LL.D.  in  later  life  gave  him  the  title  of  doctor. 
Following  the  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  in  1856, 
Mr.  Russell  went  to  Moscow  to  describe  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Czar.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in 
1857  he  proceeded  to  India,  and  was  with  Lord 
Clyde,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  from  the  capture 
of  Lucknow  till  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny, 
and  he  received  therefor  the  cherished  Indian  war 
medal  and  the  Lucknow  clasp.     In  i860  Mr.  Russell 
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I  want  just 

a  moment  of 
Your  time 


It  will  be  worth  your  while.  Look  me  mentally  in  the  eye  and  seriously  consider  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you. 

I  can  do  two  things  (or  you  :  1  can  largely  increase  your  store  of  nervous  energy,  making 
you  capable  ol  more  and  better  work,  and  I  can  so  improve  your  general  health  as  to  make  you 
feel  like  a  different  man. 

I  have  done  all  this  for  hundreds  o(  men  in  my  own  city  by  means  of  my  physiological 
'.method  of  exercise/and  I  can  do  the  same  for  you.  .  My  method  is  absolutely  unique  and  al- 
together different  from  ordinary  exercise. V  It  surprises  by  its  simplicity  and  astonishes  by  its  re- 
sults. It  is  a  method  that  does  not  demand  any  change  in  your  habits  o(  life  or  the  giving  up  of 
accustomed  pleasures.^  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  each  day. 

My  patrons  are  business  men  of  highest  intelligence7not  given  to  fads.  They  demand  prool 
and  i  give  it  to  them  by  banishing  indigestion,  headaches,  nervousness,"  constipation,  sleeplessness, 
obesity,  poor  circulation,  and  many  other  ills  incident  to  present-day  high-pressure  living. 

Such  endorsements  as  Mr.  Allen's  letter  below,  and  many  others  that  I  will  gladly  send  you, 
should  inspire  you  with  confidence' that  what  1  am  doing  for. others  I  can  as  "easily  do  for  you. 

My  book  "  How  to  Keep  a  Good  Grip  on  Your  Health^.'  tells  what  1  do  and  how  I  do  it. 
I  will  gladly  mail  it,  free  ot  charge,  at  your  request.     Address 

J.  EDMUND 
THOMPSON 
333  Main  St. 
Worcester 

NORTON   COMPANY  Mass. 
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YOU    CAN    FORGET 

AH  you  pleast-  without  fear  of  i  onsequenees  tf 
you  have  the  Hem  index  habit.     It  is  easy  t«> 
acquire  because  the  Mfemindex  ia  simple  and 
practical  and  fits  into  the  ereryday   oe< 
the  busy  man.      The  fresh  dated  curd  before 
you  each    day  is  g  treat    help   toward  doing 
tilings    systematically.       Just    below 
cards  for  two  or  more  weeks;  a  card  opposite 
for  things  to  keep  in  sighl  until  done,  so  in- 
dex for  memoranda  to  be  retail 
card.-*  tor  special   subjects— the  whole  in  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  memo-book. 

YOU  CAN   REMEMBER 
At  the  right  time  things  thai  require  atl 
at  '    il  lime,     rhe  Mem  odex  will  remind  yon 
if  yon  have  the  habit  (tint  habit. 

A  GREAT  H3LP  FOR  BUSY  MEN 
Express  prepaid  <  n  receipt  <  i  price.  Personal 
check*  accepted.  Smau    I.ak<.» 

Cowhide  Seal  Leather  Case,  hardwood  I  f'J.OO    .**J.7."> 

Am.  Russian  Leather  Case,  plam  oak  tray  and  cards,  B.SO      B.8G 

Genuine  Mi xo  Case,  quartered  oak  tray  and  <  B.00      :{.7."> 

Genuine  Sealskin  Case,  selected  quar,  oak  tray  snd  cards,      8*60       U60 
Silver  Trimmer!  Case,  mahogany  tray  with  covei  andi  trds,     6.00      0.00 
Sundays  extra,  35c,  HOc,      Future  Year's  Card*    $1  00.  91.95. 
Outfits  $1.50  to  +io.  Booklet  Free.    Duty  and  express  paid  in  I 

fi  .1    L'O   per   i  ent.    mure. 

MEM-INDEX 

The  Pocket  Card  System 

Also  a  Valuable   card    indf*X    I  >r   ite-k 

use.      Dated  Cards  from    tray    are 
earned    in   the    handy    pock* 
S  to  4  week-  at    R  tune.      To-day's 
card  always  at  the  front,    Nnleavea 
to  turn.     Helps  you  to 

PLAN    YOUR  WORK 

WORK   YOUR    PLAN 

ACCOMPLISH  MORE 

You    need    it.        Three     year-.'    -ales 

show   that    most  all   business    and 
professional  men  need  it. 
GET  ll    NOW 

Wilson  Memindex  Co., 
65  Mill   Si.    Rochester.    N.  Y. 
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The  Spirit  and  the  Understanding 

1st  Cor.  XIV:   7-19 

Here  is  the  Apostle's  own  argument  for 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  that  people  can 
understand.  When  Paul  translated  the 
Greek  words  of  Christ  into  Latin,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  he  used  words  which  his  hear- 
ers understood.  That  is  what  has  been 
done  for  the  people  of  our  day  in  the 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

Edited  by  the 
American  Hevisiun  Committee 

Changes  in  the  same 
language,  as  well  as 
changes  from  one 
language  to  another,  re- 
quire new  translations. 

English  Bibles  of  the 
15th  century  could  not 
be  understood  by  Eng- 
lish people  of  the  17th. 
King  James  demanded 
a  new  translation  into 
the  speech  of  his  day — 
and  the  people  rejoiced. 
The  English  language 
has  kept  on  changing. 
It  has  required  40 
editions  of  the  diction- 
ary to  keep  pace  with 
these  changes  in  300 
years. 
The  same  words  come  to  have  utterly  dif- 
ferent meanings.  Hundreds  of  words  which 
properly  interpreted  Paul's  or  Isaiah's 
thought,  three  centuries  ago,  give  an  entire- 
ly wrong  interpretation  now.  The  Ameri- 
can Standard  Bible  uses  words  which  prop- 
erly interpret  the  Sacred  Thought  to  us. 

24 
Page 

It  tells  you  about  all 
the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  fully  de- 
scribes the  American 
Standard  Bible,  nam- 
ing Universities,  Colleg- 
er Theological  Schools, 
Bible-Training  Schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  great  Edi- 
tors and  prominentMin- 
isters  who  use  and 
recommend  it.  Write  for  it  to-day — a  pos- 
tal card  will  do. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American 
Standard  Bible,  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons.     Price  35c.  to  $18. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &    SONS 

Bible  Publishers  for  Fifty   Years 
37g  East  18th  Street  New  York 

Also   Publishers  of  Nelson's    Encyclopaedia 


Book  Sent  Free 


I 

HowW« 
Got  Our 
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American 
Standard 
Bible 
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established  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  of  which  he 
remained  the  principal  proprietor  and  editor  until 
his  death,  and  which  grew  to  be  a  power.  Wher- 
ever the  war-clouds  gathered  Russell  went  until 
recent  years.  He  joined  the  Austrian  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
1866  and  saw  that  scrimmage  through.  When  war 
was  declared  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870, 
Correspondent  Russell  went  to  Berlin,  and  thence 
accompanied  the  staff  of  the  crown  prince.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  at  the  siege  and 
fall  of  Paris,  which  he  entered  with  the  crown  prince. 
As  an  honorary  secretary  Russell  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  journeys  to  Egypt  and  the 
East;  he  saw  the  Suez  Canal  opened,  and  went  to 
South  Africa  with  Lord  Wolseley  in  1879 — and  the 
fruit  of  his  globe-trotting  was  an  imposing  collec- 
tion of  war  medals  and  decorations.  Nor  did  his 
writings  perish  with  their  newspaper  use,  for  the 
literary  quality  which  this  most  prolific  of  war 
correspondents  attained  can  be  sampled  in  his  ten  or 
more  volumes — "Letters  from  the  Crimea,"  "British 
Expedition  to  the  Crimea,"  "My  Diary  North  and 
South,"  and  "Diary  in  India,"  being  the  most 
representative.  This  man  had  some  of  the  graces 
of  literature,  but  he  was  first  and  preeminently  the 
journalist. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Oalenda. 

t.  moat  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalla  Company,  14-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

THERE   ARE   TWO   REASONS 

u  i.y  n  e  sen  i  oar  Duplii  Btor  on  lOdayi   ti     I 
FIRST — It  proves  OUR  con8deru 

31  I  OND  -By  I-  raonal  ate,  Vor  can  positively  tell,  bffore 

buying,  whether  it  meet*  your  requirements.     Each  machine 

contains  16  feet  of  duplicating  surface  which  ran  be   uNfd 

I  over  and  over  again,    100  eopipt  from  pen 

written  and  50  enpica  from  type  written 

f  original.      Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size 

16.00. 
Take  a-iv  mt  ige  ei  oar  trial  offer. 

FELIX  P.  DAIS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
DansBldg.  Ill  John  St.,  New  Tork 


The  Pioneer  Missionary  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

— The  death  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Paton  at  Canter- 
bury, Australia,  on  January  29,  closed  a  life 
which  The  Southern  Presbyterian  (Atlanta)  character-. 
izes  as  full  of  "a  very  serious  romance,  full  of  peril, 
full  of  weariness,  full  of  usefulness,  abounding  in 
fruitfulness  "  Dr  Paton  was  the  pioneer  missionary 
to  the  New  Hebrides.  When  he  went  there  savagery 
and  cannibalism  had  full  sway.  "To-day,"  1. 
this  paper,  "these  islands  have  more  family  prayer 
and  more  church  discipline,  we  apprehend,  than 
among  the  Christians  of  this  country."  Dr.  Paton 's 
early  life,  we  are  informed,  was  passed  among  very 
religious  surroundings.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
Dumfries.  Scotland,  where  his  parent-;  lived,  that  for 
forty  years  hi  lather  was  detained  from  the  house 
of  God  only  four  times.  After  a  fair  education  the 
son  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  receive  special 
training  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  at  government  ex- 
pense, but  only  on  condition  of  signing  an  agree- 
ment for  seven  years'  service.  This  he  refused  to 
do.  having  already  determined  upon  a  life  service 
"in  the  proclaiming  of  the  gospel."  The  paper 
quoted  above  gives  this  summary  of  his  successful 
life: 

Not  long  after  this  he  had  an  offer  of  fifty  pounds 
per  year  to  act  as  district  visitor  and  tract  dis- 
tributor in  West  Campbell  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
and  he  walked  the  whole  forty  miles  to  Glasgow  to 
save  the  expense  of  railroad  fare.  On  this  trip  of 
forty  miles  he  spent,  for  food,  three  half-pence. 
And  for  his  lodging  in  Glasgow  he  paid  one  shilling 
sixpence  per  week.  Later  he  entered  on  work  in 
the  Glasgow  city  mission,  and  there  he  labored  a 
year  before  he  secured  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
regular  hearers  from  among  the  non-churchgoing 
element.  But  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
his  audiences  exceeded  the  capacity  of  his  rooms 

All  unaware  was  young  Paton  of  the  purpose  of 
God  in  this  work,  to  prepare  him  for  the  greater 
hardships  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

He  had  been  in  this  class  of  work  for  about  ten 
years,  and  was  enjoying  an  income  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  when  a  loud  call  was  made  for  some 
one  to  go  out  and  help  in  the  mission  work  in  the 
New    Hebrides    islands.     For    a    long    time    no  one 
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JKneipp; 

Underwear 
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Pure  Linen 
for  Health. 

Ask  your  Doctor — there  is  only 
one  Pure  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
— KNEIPP— a  statement  we 
would  not  dare  make  could  we 
not  prove  it.  By  its  very  nature 
Pure  Linen  keeps  the  skin  in  a 
healthy,  rugged  condition,  and  the 
open  weave  regulates  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  by  giving 
the  pores  just  the  breathing  air 
that  they  demand  ;  an  unfailing 
safeguard  against  chills  from  sud- 
den changes  or  draughts.  Pure 
Linen  is  most  absorbent,  and  takes 
up  the  moisture  of  the  body  in- 
stantly— the  open  weave  presents 
so  many  surfaces  to  the  air  that 
it  quickly  dries  and  always  feels 
clean  and  comfortable. 

A  double  construction  which  pre- 
sents a  smooth  surface  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  outer  clothing  is  an 
exclusive  feature  of  Kneipp  Linen 
Mesh  Underwear —  it  causes  it  to 
wear  much  longer.  Cannot  shrink 
under  any  conditions. 
Write  for  free  samples  to-day. 

Sent  for  Free   Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women  and  Children.  On  re- 
quest we  gladly  send  samples  of  the  different  weights 
and  meshes  and  give  you  the  names  of  our  dealers  in 
your  ( ity.  If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you  we  will  send 
Kneipp  Underwear  direct  to  you  for  free  inspection. 
Write  toi lay  for  free  Linen  Hook.  It  tells  the  proved 
truth  about  Linen  for  Comfort  and  Health. 

Kneipp  Wear-Guarantee 

The  manufacturer's  strong  wear-guarantee  stands  behind 
every  garment.  If  it  does  not  wear  satisfactorily  your 
dealer  will  replace  it  on  his  judgment  without  consulting 
us  —  or  we  will  if  you  deal  direct  with  us.  Our  sweeping 
wear-guarantee  protects  both  our  dealers  and  you. 

Lou?  Drawers  —  Knee  Drawers 
Long  Sleeves  —  Half  Sleeves  or,  Sleeveless 

C.  Commlchau  &  Co.,Ud.,88Franklirj  St.,  New  York  City 


Water  Flows  Up  Hill  To  You. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM ' 


If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
water,  you'll  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

No  Attention, 

No  Expense, 

Runs  Continuously, 

( (Derates  under  18  incheH  to  GO  feet  full.  Elevates  water  80  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
30  days  free  trial.  Large  plants  for  nerving  townn,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  Small  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Booklet  free.    Ill  I  1:  K.V«ISIK  OOIWPAIVY,  21  7H  Trinity  Building,  Mew  York. 
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Important  to  Every  Man 


TAKE     advantage    of    this     opportunity — an 
offer  you  cannot  afford   to  miss.   No  matter 
what     razor  you   are  using  or    have     used, 
let   us  send  you   postpaid   on  10   days'  trial  our 
Special  Set  No.  12 

"Gem"  Junior  Safety  Razor 

Complete,  $1.50 

Set  consists  of  Silver  Nickel  Plated  frame,  com- 
bination handle,  and  i  2  keen  steel  blades  in  hand- 
somely finished  plush-lined  case  (see  illustration).  A  combination  of  Utility  and 
Beauty  unequalled  in  Fine  Cutlery.  We  guarantee  that  this  razor  will  shave 
vou  better  in  every  respect  than  any  other  razor  at  any  price,  or  money  refunded. 


ADDRESS 


OEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY,  34  Reade  Street,  NEW  YORK 


responded.  Then,  after  deliberation,  Paton  told  his 
roommate  that  he  was  going  to  offer  his  services. 
His  roommate,  Joseph  Copeland,  replied,  "If  they 
will  accept  of  me,  I  am  also  resolved  to  go." 

Strenuous  was  the  opposition  to  him.  One  dear 
old  Christian  gentleman  argued,  "You  will  be  eaten 
by  the  cannibals."  Paton  replied,  "Mr.  Dickson, 
you  are  advanced  in  years  now,  and  your  own 
prospect  is  soon  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  there  to  be 
eaten  by  worms.  I  confess  to  you  that  if  I  can  but 
live  and  die  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  me  whether  I  am  eaten  by  cannibals  or 
by  worms." 

The  field  of  Mr.  Paton's  first  labors  was  on  the 
island  of  Tanna.  There  he  "found  the  Tannese  to 
be  painted  savages,  enveloped  in  all  the  superstition 
and  wickedness  of  heathenism.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly ignorant,  vicious,  and  bigoted,  and  almost 
void  of  natural  affection." 

His  residence  there  was  a  ceaseless  time  of  suffer- 
ing. Under  the  influence  of  fever  and  ague,  his 
wife  died.  The  natives,  contrary  to  their  promise, 
robbed  him  even  of  his  cooking-utensils.  The 
"traders,"  whose  business  was  to  secure  sandal- 
wood for  as  little  as  possible,  and  send  it  home  for 
sale,  incited  the  natives  to  murder  him. 

Time  after  time  he  stood  with  their  guns  pointed 
at  his  head,  each  one  waiting  for  the  other  to  fire  the 
first  shot.  Time  after  time  he  was  assailed  with 
clubs,  with  murderous  intent.  Finally  they  set  his 
house  on  fire,  intending  to  kill  him  as  he  should 
emerge.  At  last  he  and  his  fellow  laborer  were 
taken  away  by  a  ship  and  sent  to  another  island. 
This  was  between  i860  and  1870. 

But  the  last  chapter  of  his  "memoir"  tells  of  two 
neat  Christian  churches  built  about  1890,  and  now 
in  use  on  the  island  of  Tanna,  erected  by  the  natives, 
and  it  tells  of  a  thank-offering  then  raised  by  the 
natives  for  the  safe  building  of  the  church. 

The  exposures  of  Dr.  Paton  led  him  to  put  forth 
special  efforts  to  have  a  ship  for  the  use  of  the 
missionaries  on  these  islands.  The  Dayspring  was 
built,  and,  later,  another  and  another  vessel,  so  that 
supplies  and  help  could  be  sent  promptly  to  the 
laborers.     And  now  a   very  large  part  of  the  New 


Hebrides    group    has    been    turned    to    Christ.     Dr. 
Paton's  life  has  not  been  in  vain. 

His  early  trials  prepared  him  for  the  heavier  t-ials 
of  his  mission  life,  and  these,  in  turn,  fitted  him 
for  his  great  usefulness  in  his  last  years  in  stimulating 
interest  in  missions  in  all  the  Protestant  lands  of 
earth.  His  last  visit  to  America  left  a  profound 
impression  on  all  his  hearers. 


The  President  Takes  a  Walk. — A  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times  observes  that  President 
Roosevelt's  chief  recreation  nowadays  "seems  to 
be  found  in  giving  the  [Secret- Service  men  nervous 
prostration."  They  are  wide-awake  most  of  the 
time,  and  it  is  only  by  extreme  craftiness  that  the 
President  can  get  away  from  them  and  go  off  on  a 
lark  by  himself.  But  whenever  he  does,  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  heart  disease  in  the  corps.  The  dis- 
patch continues: 

His  last  exploit  was  last  night.  It  is  a  tough  job 
to  dodge  the  Secret- Service  men,  for  knowing  his 
disposition  to  do  so  they  are  on  the  alert  and  they 
know  most  of  his  tricks.  Last  night,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  eluding  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  had  the  time  of  his  life. 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  minute  before 
his  guardians  discovered  his  escape  and  they  were 
thrown  into  a  panic.  They  went  rushing  in  every 
direction  where  he  had  ever  been  known  to  go 
before.  One  of  them  started  on  a  rapid  run  toward 
Senator  Lodge's,  while  another  deployed  along  the 
avenue  toward  Georgetown  on  horseback.  Two 
more  hastened  into  streets  where  the  President  had 
occasionally  taken  a  horseback  ride,  while  a  fifth 
investigated  to  see  if  ahorse  were  missing  anywhere, 
and  found  that  the  President  was  undoubtedly  afoot 
wherever  he  might  be. 

They  searched  all  the  President's  haunts  in  vain. 
Meanwhile,  happy  in  his  new-found  freedom,  the 
President  had  made  a  bee  line  for  the  White  Lot,  the 
big  vacant  space  back  of  the  White-  House  grounds. 
It  is  big  enough  to  hide  fifty  presidents,   and  so 


Where  the  Money  Is 

/^^  IN 

Poultry 

You  have  heard  of  the 
Big  Profits  in  the  Poul- 
try Business.  If  you 
would  know  how  they  are 
made,  send  two  dimes  for 
a  copy  of  my  book  "Eggs, 
Broilers  and  Roasters.  It 
gives  the  cost  of  production 
in  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
business.  It  gives  the  market  quotations 
week  by  week,  averaged  for  three  years. 
It  shows  when  a  chick  hatched  any  week 
in  the  year  could  be  marketed  as  a  broiler 
or  as  a  roasting  chicken,  and  the  profit  it 
would  make.  It  also  tells  of  the  profits 
of  egg  production,  and  how  best  to  secure 
them. 

A  copy  of  my  Poultry  Equipment  Cata- 
log will  tell  you  all  about  my  Model  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  These  machines 
are  the  greatest  Hatchers  and  Artificial 
Mothers  the  world  has  seen.  With  these 
hatchers  and  rearers  we  raised  over 
twenty  thousand  chickens  the  past  season 
at  the  Model  Farm— more  than  has  ever 
been  raised  on  any  other  farm  in  a  season. 
We  are  raising  100,000  this  season.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  with  poul- 
try I  can  help  you.  I  can  start  you  right. 
My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  make 
an  economical  and  efficient  equipment. 
Their  use,  coupled  with  the  instructions 
given  in  my  literature  precludes  failure. 
Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
369  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CREIDER'8  FINE  CATALOGUE 
l!»o*  tells  all  about  pure-bred  poaltrj  ^nil 
d.-~  ribes  nnd  illustrates  tut  varieties.  IO 
b<*:iin iful  nntiinil  color  plates  Gires  rea- 
sonable prices  for  stork  and  ens;  bow  to  cure 
diseases,  kill  lioe.  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  lOcts.         B.  II.  (.R1U)EB.  KHUJIs,  Pi. 

areT  you  deaf? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Srnt  onapproral.     Write  for  Catalopue. 
Wm.  A.  Wlllta  A  «  o.,  134  s.  11th  su,  Philadelphia. 
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HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


O1 


,UR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.  Genung 
of  Amherst ;  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home   Correspondence   School 
Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Gentojg,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

i'rofeasor  of  English. 


GAIN  INDEPENDENCE-LEARN  BY  HAIL  TO  BEA 

Certified  Public  Accountant 


r > 

Tt  is  a  fortunate  office  man  who  commands  $2000  a  year. 
-*-  Auditors,  Systematizers,  Public  Accountants,  with  no 
more  natural  ability,  secure  from  two  to  five  times  that 
income.  Our  course  of  mai!  instruction,  complete  com- 
pact, practical,  is  prepared  and  taught  by  practicing, 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS,  and  AT- 
TORNEYS AT  LAW.  It  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  cap- 
able specialist  of  any  capable  office  man  and  put  him  in 
the  well  paid  class.  Our  text  books  on  THEORY 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING, 
AUDITING,  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  also  BOOK- 
KEEPING and  BUSINESS  PRACTICE,  are  rein- 
forced by  constant  individual  attention  to  each  student, 
and  there  are  no  failures.     Write  us  for  particulars. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INST.,  Inc.,  Dept.  W. 
27=29  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  *    leach    horthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  d:iy->.      I  rn  in  spare  I  i    own  home, 

no  matter  whereyou  live,     No  with 

old    v  terns.     Boyd '9  Syllable  System    -  easy  to 
learn  Simple        Pi  ictical. 

No  ruli  10  shading,  as 

in  other  systems,     No    long    list   of  word    signs  to  confuse. 

OWL1    NIKE    I  HARACTERS 

tire    English  other)  1   at  ABSOLUTE 

COMMAND.     The      est 

secret  ii  Lawyers 

ins,  literary  folk  and  I  men  may  now  Ii 

shorth  ind  i  Does  not  take  i  daily 

practice    as   with  Our  graduates    hold   hish- 

grade  positions   everywhere.     Send  to-day  for  booklets,  :■ 
momals,  guarantee  offer,  i  tc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


MY  BOOK 

m 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

--lit  f'r  pp  to  r*-ad*-rs  of  tli  is  pnbli  cat  ion 


u  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
your  memory.  Easy,  inexpeti- 
lnereases  income;  gives  ready 
_ '  memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSOS  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  754     Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue.   Yew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  collet •«.    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WM.  O.  PKATT,  Mgr. 


gloomy  at  night  that  no  president  would  ever  be 
suspected  by  the  most  imaginative  guardian  of  a 
desire  to  go  there. 

The  President  walked  all  around  this  big  lot  a 
dozen  times,  momentarily  expecting  to  be  over- 
hauled and  recaptured,  but  he  was  not.  Finally  he 
became  bold,  and  leaving  his'  hiding-place  walked 
down  an  unfrequented  street  and  turned  up  another. 
He  walked  ten  blocks  and  back,  meeting  hardly 
anybody,  and  returned  to  the  White  House  chipper 
and  exultant. 

As  he  arrived  he  ran  into  half  a  dozen  limp  and 
disheartened-looking  Secret-Service  men,  who  had 
given  up  the  chase  and  were  preparing  to  lose  their 
jobs.  He  grinned  pleasantly  at  them,  and  vainly 
they  tried  to  grin  back. 


(EDUCATIONAL* 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Using  His  Friends. — When  Thomas  A.  Edison 
was  living  in  Menlo  Park,  a  visitor  from  New  York 
said  to  him  one  day: 

"By  the  way,  your  front  gate  needs  repairing. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  it  open.  You  ought  to 
have  it  trimmed,  or  greased,  or  something." 

Mr.  Edison  laughed. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.      "Oh,  no." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"Because,"  was  the  reply,  "every  one  who  comes 
through  that  gate  pumps  two  buckets  of  water  into 
the  tank  on  the  roof." — Washington  Star. 


Worked  the  Other  Way. — The  late  James  Wylie, 
the  "Herd  Laddie,"  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
all  that  is  popular  in  the  game  of  drafts,  received  a 
box  of  cigars  from  a  German  enthusiast  during  the 
course  of  his  last  battle  with  ex-champion  Martins. 

"Mit  dose  cigars,"  said  the  donor,  "you  can  beat 
all  der  vorld." 

"Ah,  weel,"  said  Wylie  is  his  canny  Scotch 
manner.  "I  have  to  play  Martins  this  afternoon." 

"Never  mind,  my  poy;  mit  dose  cigars  you  will 
play  vere  goot." 

Later  in  the  day  they  met  again,  and  Wylie  in- 
formed his  friend  that  he  had  won  a  game  with 
Martins  that  afternoon. 

"Vere  goot.     I  tells  you  it  was  der  cigars." 

"I  hardly  think  that,"  said  Wylie. 

"But.  veil,  did  you  not  schmoke  der  cigars?" 

"Me   smoke    them?"    cried    Wylie.      "Na,    na;     I 


dinna  smoke,  ye  ken. 
—  Tit-Bits. 


But  I  gi'ed  one  to  Martins." 


was   a 


Gems   from   the   Schoolroom. — Charon 
man  who  fried  soles  over  the  sticks. 

Simon  de  Montfort  formed  what  was  known  as 
the  Mad  Parliament — it  was  something  the  same  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  that  can  not  be  felt, 
heard,  seen,  touched,  or  smelt. 

Cromwell  raised  a  famous  body  of  soldiers  known 
to  history  as  "The  Ironclads." 

The  Tories  objected  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
bill  because  they  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  soon  be  filled  with  republicans  and  sinners. 

The  snow-line  stretches  from  the  north  pole  to  the 
south  pole,  and  where  it  crosses  the  Alps  and  the 
Himalayas  it  is  many  thousand  feet  high  in  the  air. 

The  Transvaal  is  situated  on  a  plateau  four  thou- 
sand miles  high,  and  produces  large  crops  of  serials. 

Mortmain  tried  to  stop  dead  men  from  leaving 
their  land  to  churches. 

Socrates  died  from  a  dose  of  wedlock. 

The  heart  is  over  the  ribs  in  the  midst  of  the 
borax. 

A  thermometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
temperance. 

From  a  composition:  "His  spirituous  nature 
caused  him  to  be  loved  by  all." 

The  chairman  replied  in  a  few  appropriated  words. 

A  toga  is  a  sort  of  naval  officer  usually  found  in 
China  or  Japan. 

Marconi  is  used  to  make  delicious  puddings. 

In  1234  a.d.  the  a.d.  shows  that  it  is  A  Date. 

A  good  deal  of  paper  is  now  made  of  Esperanto 
grass. 

Contralto  is  a  low  sort  of  music  which  only  ladies 
sing. — University  Correspondent. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

To  speak  it,  to  understand 

it,  to  read   it,   to   write   it, 

there  is  but  one  best  way. 

You  must  hear   it  spoken 

correctly,    over    and 

over,    till    your    ear 

knows  it. 

You  must  see 
it  printed  cor- 
rectly  till     your 
eye    knows    it. 
You  must  talk  it 
land  write  it. 
All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone 
Method 

Combined     With 

Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor 
outright.  You  own  him.  He  speaks  as 
you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day  ;  for  a  few  minutes  or 
hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  languag? 
who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough  ;  and 
by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

Send  far  booklet,  explanatory  literature  and  fac- 
simile letters  from  men  who  Know.  Our  students 
complain  of  Imitators.    Beware. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


iWhich  Is  It?l 

LUCK  or  PLUCK 

Read  that  quaint  and  charming  story 

Murad?  Unlucky 

By  MARIA  EDCEWORTH  ' 

And  Learn  the  Sultan's  Opinion 

The  fascination  that  dwells  in  a  masterly 
short  story  is  not  entirely  a  luxury  of  modern 
times.  Readers  of  the  last  century  hung 
with  rapture  on  this  creation  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  which  exhibits  in  a  dainty  Oriental 
setting,  through  the  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures of  '  Murnd  the  Unlucky"  and  his  broth- 
er, "Saladin  the  Lucky,"  the  old,  old  truth 
that  we  are  masters  of  our  own  fortunes; 
that  not  luck  but  pluck  and  prudence 
are  winners.    You  will  enjoy  it. 

IO  CENTS  TW^ry 

which  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
BUSINESS  PHILOSOPHER;  also  two  other 
numbers  of  this  little  jewel  among  maga- 
zines, edited  bs  A.  F.  Sheldon  (Founder  of 
the  Sheldon  School),  and  brimming  with 
helpfulness  for  the  man  or  woman  climbing 
the  ladder  of  success.  Send  your  order  to- 
day.   It  m-  •  mean  a  lot  to  you. 

The  SCIENCE  PRESS,  1597  The  Republic.  Chicago 


HARVARD      UNIVERSITY 

The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 
and  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School 

offer  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Civil,  Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engin- 
eering, Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Geology. 

For   further    information,   address  W.   C.   SABINE,   H 
University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AIV  AdMCV  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you,  thnt  is  more.  Ours 
III  «  0>l>li:\l»s.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Old  Books  nnd  MnfrnzincH  Bon  gli  t  n  nil  Hold 

American     Maoazink    Exchange,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Readers  ot  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adversers. 
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Light  Comedian. —  Prof.  Brander  Matthews, 
the    spelling-reform    advocate,     was      ridiculing    at 

Columbia  College  high-sounding  names  for  common- 
place things — tonsorial  parlor  for  barber-shop, 
funeral  director  for  undertaker,  and  so  on. 

"Two  scrubwomen  were  talking  the  other  day," 
he  said. 

"  'What's  your  son  Billy  doin'  now,  Mrs.  Smith?' 
asked  the  first. 

"  'He's  on  the  stage,'  the  other  answered. 

"  'Drivin'  a  stage,  do  you  mean?' 

"  'Drivin'  a  stage?  Nonsense!  Willie  is  an 
actor.     He's  a  light  comedian.' 

"  'A  light  comedian?     What  part  does  he  play?' 

"  'He  plays  a  silent  part  behind  a  black  curtain, 
with  his  mouth  to  a  hole  forninst  a  candle,  and  when 
Alkali  Ike  shoots  at  the  candle  Willie  blows  it  out.'  " 
— Indianapolis  Star. 


The  Milium  Spirit.— Winston  Churchill,  the 
novelist,  described  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  the 
difference  between  realism  and  romanticism  in 
fiction:  "To  make  my  meaning  clearer,"  Mr.  Church- 
ill ended,  ' '  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  young  man  and 
a  girl — sweethearts.  The  young  man,  a  romanticist, 
said  passionately  to  the  girl:  'Darling,  it  shall  be 
my  life's  one  purpose  to  surround  you  with  every 
comfort  and  to  anticipate  and  gratify  your  every 
wish.'  The  girl,  a  realist,  smiled  faintly  as  she 
answered,  'O  Jack,  how  good  of  you,  and  all  on  $9 
a  week,  too.'  " — Argonaut. 


Cruel. — Choli.y — "The  dentist  told  me  I  had  a 
large  cavity  that  needed  filling." 

Ethel — "Did  he  recommend  any  special  course 
of    study?" — Cincinnati    Tribune. 


Practical  Paternalism. — "Sir,  I  want  your 
daughter's  hand." 

"You  may  have  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
dear  boy,  if  you'll  take  the  one  that's  always  in 
my    pocket." — Baltimore    American. 


Two   Sides. 

De  debble  come  eroun'  an'  tap  on  de  glass — 
Right  in  de  street  whar  de  white  fo'ks  pass! 
G'away  dar,  you  Satan! 

He  come  eroun'  de  back  way — de  fo'ks  all  abed- 
Knock  on  de  do'  an   poke  in  him  haid — 
Hab  a  cheer,  Marse  Satan! 

— Appleton's  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

February  8. — Mr.  Alexandrovsky,  Governor  of 
Penza,  is  shot  and  killed  by  a  young  man  who, 
in  trying  to  escape,  kills  two  policemen,  wounds 
another,  and  finally  kills  himself. 

Nine  men  are  killed  and  two  are  injured  in  an 
explosion  on  one  of  the  new  French  torpedo 
boats. 

February  o- — Thousands  of  prominent  English 
women  join  in  a  great  street  demonstration  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage. 
A  Russian  imperial  decree  provides  for  the  issue 
of  $35,000,000  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  meet 
expenses  for  famine  relief. 

February  10. — Sir  William  Howard  Russell, 
editor  of  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  and  a 
well  known  war  correspondent,  dies  in  London. 

Charles  Tait,  Mayor  of  Kingston,  dies  from 
injuries  sustained  in  the  earthquake. 

The  Persian  Assembly  sends  a  virtual  ultimatum 
to  the  Shah,  demanding  that  he  declare  himself 
a  constitutional  monarch. 

February  n. — Alarmed  by  a  revolutionary  out- 
break in  Tabriz,  the  Shah  concedes  all  t  he- 
Parliament's    demands. 

February  12. — The  British  Parliament  is  opened 
by  King  Edward,  who  proposes  in  a  speech 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  Ireland  s 
government.  He  also  pays  tribute  to  America 
for  her  assistance  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Kingston 
earthquake. 

Two  infernal  machines  arc  discovered  in  the 
residence  of  Count  Witte  at  St.  Petersburg. 

February  13. — Suffragettes  make  determined 
attempts  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  and 
fight  fiercely  with  the  police;  sixty  arrests  are 
made. 

Two    British    battleships,    the    Albermarle    and ' 
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Doing  a  Week's  Washing 

In  6  Minutes— Read  the  Proof 


THIS  woman  is  using  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  keep  the  washer  going. 
A  little  push  starts  it  one  way —  a  little  pull 
brings  it  back — the  washer  does  the  rest. 

The  clothes  stay  still — the  water  rushes  through 
and  around  them — and  the  dirt  is  taken  out. 

In  six  minutes  your  tubfui  of  clothes  Is  clean* 

This  machine  will  wash  anything — from  lace 
curtains  to  carpets,  and  get  them  absolutely, 
spotlessly,  epecklepsly  clean. 

There  Isn't  any  thins  about  a  1900  Gravity 
Washer  to  wear  out  your  clothes. 

You  can  wash  the  finest  linen,  lawn  and  lace 
without  breaking  a  thread. 

"Tub  rips"  and  "wash  tears"  are  unknown. 

Your  clothes  last  twice  as  lone. 

You  save  time — labor — and  money. 

You  wash  quicker — easier — more  economically. 

Prove  all  this  at  my  expense  and  risk. 

I  let  you  use  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  a  full 
month  FREE. 

Send  for  my  New  Washer  Book. 

Read  particulars  of  my  offer. 

Say  you  are  willing  to  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer. 

I  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party,  freight 
prepaid. 

I  can  ship  promptly  at  any  time — so  yon  get  your 
washer  at  once. 

Take  it  home  and  use  it  a  month.  Do  all  your 
washings  with  it. 

And,  if  you  don't  find  the  machine  all  I  claim — 
if  it  doesn't  save  you  time  and  work — if  it  doesn't 
washyour  clothes  cleaner  and  better— don't  keep  it. 

I  agree  to  accept  your  decision  without  any 
back  talk — and  I  will. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  washer — as  you  surely 
will  when  you  see  how  much  time,  and  work,  and 


money  it  will  save  you— you  can  take  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  it. 

Pay  so  much  a  week— or  so  much  a  month — as 
■alts  you  best. 

Pay  for  the  washer  as  it  saves  for  you. 

I  make  you  this  offer  because  I  want  you  to  find 
Out  for  yourself  what  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  will  do. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  you,  because  you  can  prob- 
ably get  trusted  at  home.  And,  if  your  credit  is 
good  in  your  own  town,  it  is  just  as  good  with  me. 

It  takes  a  big  factory— the  largest  washer  fac- 
tory in  the  world— to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

So  far  asl  know,  my  factory  is  the  only  one  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  making  washers. 

Over  half  a  million  of  my  washers  are  in  use. 

Over  half  a  million  pleased  women  can  tell 
you  what  my  washers  will  do. 

Rut  you  don't  have  to  take  even  their  sav-so. 
You  can  test  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  yourself. 
Then  you  will  know  positively. 

Write  for  my  book  today.    It  is  FREE. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed 
to  me  at  once,  gets  you  my  book  by  return  mail. 

Yon  are  welcome  to  the  book  whether  you  want 
to  buy  a  washer  now  or  not. 

It  is  a  big  illustrated  book,  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  paper,  and  has  pictures  showing  exactly 
how  my  W  ashers  work. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  this  book.  It  is  the 
finest  even  I  have  ever  put  out.  Write  me  at  once. 

Find  out  just  how  a  1900  Gravity  Washer  smes 
your  time  and  strength— preserves  your  health— 
and  protects  your  pocketbook. 

Write  now— Address— R.  F.  Bieber,  Manager 
"1900"  Washer  Co.,  352  Henry  St.,Ringhamton. 
N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  my 
Canadian  Branch,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Gipsy    Smith 


"The 
Moody 

of 

the 

20th 

Century ' 


Has  been  holding  Missions  in  Boston  and  other 
cities  which  have  stirred  people   to  their  souls. 

For    18    days,   beginning    March  4th,   he   will 
address  two  meetings  each    dav   in    Brooklyn. 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

will  print 

VERBATIM  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  REPORTS 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  To  every  subscriber  for  the  Monday  Sermon  Edition 
(containing  two  pages  ot  reports  of  sermons  preached  bv  eminent  pulpit  orators")  whose 
name  is  on  our  books  on  March  1,  1907,  the  complete,  verbatim,  and  descriptive 
reports  of  Gipsy  Smith's  Brooklyn  meetings  will  be  sent  without  extra  cost. 

Monday's  Sermon  Edition  for  i  Year  with '  d*  1      C  f\ 

Gipsy  Smith's  Mission   Reports,  36  Meetings \  *J)  X  m%j\J 

DO  IT  NOW  :— Send  your  subscription  to  Dept.  "M"  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn.  NY. 


Headers  or  the  literarv  diuest  are  askeu  to  mention  tne  publication  wnen  writing  to  auvertisers. 
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GENUINE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 


Are  you  paying  15  cents,  10  cents,  or 
5  cents  for  your  cigars  ?  Are  you  so 
well  satisfied  that  you  will  continue  ? 
If  so  read  no  further — but  if  equal  or 
better  quality  for  less  money  interests 
you  then  let  me  have  a  few  minutes 
with  you  to  present  my  argument  and 
offer. 

The  cigar  I  manufacture  is  named 
"REGNO,"  a  strictly  LONG  FIL- 
LER cigar  made  entirely  BY  HAND 
and  contains  absolutely  nothing  but 
PURE  NATURALLY  CURED  TO- 
BACCO. 

The  filler  is  GENUINE  HAVA- 
NA (not  American  or  Key  West 
Havana — nor  Havana  Seed),  but 
HAVANA  that  was  grown  and  cured 
on  the  Island  of  CUBA,  and  the  wrap- 
per is  GENUINE  IMPORTED 
SUMATRA— a  combination  par-ex- 
cellence. 

REGNO  CIGARS  are  reallv 
MADE  TO  ORDER  because  I  make 
only  enough  each  day  to  fill  my  orders, 
thus  insuring  you  cigars  in  the  most 
perfect  condition.  My  Regno  Cigar 
has  made  so  many  friends  that  I  am 
increasing  my  output  and  therefore 
want  some  more  customers — who  I  am 
sure  will  be  satisfied  customers  after  a 
trial— to  take  the  additional  output. 

I  am  selling  my  REGNO  CIGARS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  smoker  — 
no  middleman's  profit  to  be  paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  50  CI- 
GARS for  $2.00 — I  pay  all  carriage 
charges  and  I  positively  guarantee 
that  if  they  are  not  as  represented  I 
will  refund  your  money.  In  ordering 
state  shade  desired— Light,  Dark,  or 
Medium. 


Exact  Size  and 
Shape 


The  fact  that 
LITERARY 
DIGEST  will 
accept  my  ad- 
vertisement is 
the  best  refer- 
ence  I  can 
give  you. 


JOSEPH  H.  RUG6 

Sue.  to  (HAS.   RftiG  &  SON 

42  Market  St. 
BLAIRSVILLE,   PA. 

Established   1843 


The  Perfect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional    strength  and 
Boftness^combined  withthe  per- 
fectantiseptic  qualities  of  aro- 
matic  Canada  Balsam,  make 

Balsam 


Sanitissue 

the  perfect  toilet  paper.    In 
Bheeta  and  rolls.     Wrapped 
inparchment,  in  sealed  car- 
tons. 25  sheets  free.    $1.00 
sent   prepaid   any- 
For  $2.00 
we  will 
send  with  the 
paper  an  S.  P. 
Co.  oxidized  copper 
cabinet. 


f 

■  We  have  a  special  proi 

■  osition  for  office  build- 
I  ings  and  pnblic  places, 
I  paving  20  per  cent,  to  40 

■  per  cent. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO, 

503  GLENW00D  AVE.,  PHILA.,  PA 


PERFECT  NAILS 

Are  an  index  of  good  breeding  and 
character.  Give  them  the  proper 
shape  and  keep  them  perfect  with  the 

Gem  Nail  Clipper 

Never  gets  out  of  order— Made  of  the 
best  tool  steel.  Siekel  plated.  Re- 
moves and  prevents  hangnails.  Sold 
by  dealers  or  by  mail  !J5  cents. 

The  H.  C.  Cook  Co.    ss   m«in  street. 
umu, 

CONN. 


n 


Commonwealth,  are  badly  damaged  in  a  collision 
off  the  Portuguese  coast  during  maneuvers. 

A  measure  taxing  all  incomes  of  over  $5°°  is 
approved  by  the  Czar  and  will  go  before  the 
Douma. 

February  14. — General  Kuropatkin's  history  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which  the  Russian 
Government  had  confiscated,  has  been  made 
accessible.  It  contains  amazing  revelations  of 
the  incapacity  and  inefficiency  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  preparations  for  and  conduct  of 
the   campaigns. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Declamation  in  Paris. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

February  8. — Senate:  The  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill  is  passed. 

February  9. — Senate:  The  day  is  devoted  to  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bill.  The  status  of 
affairs  in  Cuba  and  the  free  transportation  and 
pay  of  officers  are  the  chief  topics  of  discussion. 
House:  Early  adjournment  is  taken  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Representative  Rixey  of  Virginia. 

February  11. — Senate:  The  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,   carrying  $81,600,000,  is  passed. 

February  12. — Senate:  The  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  $10,724,532,,  an 
increase  of  $687,298  over  the  amount  passed 
by  the  House,  is  reported. 

February  13. — The  President  sends  a  message  to 
Congress  advocating  laws  to  deal  with  the 
public  land  question. 
Senate:  The  bill  is  passed  giving  the  Govenment 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  construction  of  the  constitutionality  of  any 
law  involved  in  a  criminal  suit. 

February  14. — Senate:  Senator  Knox  makes  a 
speech  in  defense  of  the  right  of  Reed  Smoot  to 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

February  8. — Rumors  of  impending  war  between 
Salvador  and  Honduras  occasion  the  sending 
of  United  States  war-ships  to  Central  America. 
Mayor  Schmitz  and  the  San  Francisco  School 
Board  arrive  in  Washington  to  confer  with 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  Japanese  school 
question. 

February  10. — Controller  Glynn,  of  New  Vork, 
announces  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
defective  transfer  tax  stamps  have  disappeared 
and  that  he  has  only  the  word  of  one  clerk 
to  prove  that  they  were  destroyed. 

Alexander  E.  Orr  announces  his  intended  resig- 
nation from  the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

February   11. — C.  W.   Morse  purchases  the  Ward 

Line  of  steamships. 
The  break  in  the  Colorado  River,  by  which  the 

Salton  Sea  was  formed,  is  finally  stopt. 
San   Francisco   officials   tell   President   Roosevelt 

they    will     open     public     schools     to    Japanese 

children    if    Japan    will    restrict    emigration    of 

her  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

February    12. — The   Joy  liner  Larchmont  and   the 

schooner   Harry    Knowlton  collide    near    Block 

Island,   the  former  sinking  with  heavv  loss  of 
life. 

Ex-Governor  Frank  W.  Higgins,  of  New  York, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Olean. 

The  telegraphic  text  of  the  new  Dominican 
treaty  is  laid  before  the  Senate  after  its  signing 
in  Santo   Domingo. 

The  South  Carolina  State  dispensary  is  virtually 
abolished  by  a  vote  of  the  State  senate. 

February  13. — Professor  Brashear,  of  Allegheny 
Observatory,  reports  the  appearance  of  the 
largest  sunspot  seen  in  years. 
An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  salaries  of  all 
operators  is  announced  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph    Company. 

February   14. — The   President  receives  assurances 
from  the  Presidents  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
that  they  will  accept  arbitration. 
Heavy     electrical     disturbances,     attributed     to 
sunspots,  occur  in  Pittsburg. 


CHEW... 

Beeman's 

The  Original 

^  ?    Pepsin  *  i| 

Gum   *  *   :: 


Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  [[ 


CALOX  by  its  wonderful  property 
of  liberating  Oxygen  cleanses  the 
teeth,  keeps  them  -white,  or  whitens 
them  if  discolored,  prevents  decay, 
relieves  sensitiveness,  heals  and  hard- 
ens the  gums,  purifies  the  breath,  pre- 
vents formation  of  tartar  and  reces- 
sion of  the  gums,  neutralizes  acid  se- 
cretions, destroys  infectious  germs, 
removes  all  odors  and  keeps  the 
whole  mouth  clean. 

Of  all  druggists,  25  cents 
Send   for   free    sample    and    booklet 

Guaranteed   absolutely  fiure    under 
the  Food  and  Drug  A  ct  June  30,  iqob 

McKesson  &  Robbins,       91-97  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  L A WTON 

SIMPLEX 

PRINTER 


A  Time  Saver  and  Labor   i-aver 
For  Every  Busy  Business  or  Professional  Man 

Its  work  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  ordinary 
writing.  Drawings  can 
be  reproduced  in  sev- 
eral colors  at  one  print- 
ing, one  hundred 
copies  of  the  original 
can  be  reproduced  in  twenty  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
business  and  professional  men  in  getting  out  circu- 
lars, notices,  plans,  etc.  Ttie  original  is  written  on 
any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  this  100 
copies  can  be  made. 

Is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  Duplicating 
process  ever  invented. 
Is  no  new  fiuiKletl 
experiment.  Over 
100,000  In  use. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  samples  of  work. 

I   AWTfiN  He   ffi     Srt  Vesey   St..   New  York. 
LAW  IUPI   Ct  W.U.,  ftB  i)enr|,oPn  St.,  Clilengo. 


^X. 


For  Whooping  Cough.  Croup.  Bronchitis.  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever, 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  has 

earned  unqualified  praise. 

Restful  nights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send/or  descriptive  booktet 
\  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  tor  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
.    largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
.   about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health. 
Jhis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge:!  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Fouhg  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledgea  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  .Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother   Should   Imparl  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledgea  Wife  Should  Have, 
Rieh    Cloth     Binding:,     Full     tlnld     8lnm|i,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  o  f  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,    Phlla..  Pa. 


Readers  of  The  Ltterart  Bioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing;  to  advertisers. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  queotions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Stundurd 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


A  Subscriber  writes  as  follows  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  combination  "ough"  in  spelling  the 
words  thorough  and  through:  "Thorough  was  not 
spelt  thoru  as  early  as  631.  That  form  occurs  in 
'Havelok  the  Dane'  at  line  631.  Havelok  wai 
edited  by  Skeat  and  Madden  in  1868.  It  dates 
from  about  1280.  Though  has  etymologically  noth- 
ing to  do  with  thorough,  and  its  Middle  English 
form  was  not  thogh  [but  Skeat,  in  his  Etymological 
Dictionary,  p.  638,  col.  2, says, "M.  E.  thogh,  Chaucer, 
Canterbury  Tales,  1.  727  "]■  The  Middle  English 
form  of  though  was  thah,  while  that  of  thorough  was 
thurh.  As  for  though,  the  Chaucer  MSS.  give  though 
about  as  often  as  thogh." 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  combination  "ough," 
Subscriber  continues:  "It  may  be  said  that  the 
sound  of  Anglo-Saxon  h,  being  a  strong  guttural 
such  as  is  now  retained  in  the  German  dutch,  gh 
came  to  be  considered  a  better  representative  of  it 
than  h,  and  thus,  by  analogy  with  French  usage, 
ou  took  the  place  of  o  in  the  long  o  sounds,  so  that 
Anglo-Saxon  thdh  would  regularly  become  Middle 
English  thdh,  and  then  though. 

"F.  A.,"  New  York. — -"Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  are  Mother  Carey's  chickens  and  the  origin  of 
the  phrase? " 

Mother  Carey's  chickens  are  specifically  storm 
petrels — sea-birds  that  are'  thought  to  portend 
storms.  They  frequent  th«  high  seas,  and  land  only 
to  l^y  their  eggs.  The  name  Mother  Carey  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Mater  cara,  a  term  used  by 
Levantine  sailors  as  slang  for  snow,  but  why  is  not 
known. 

"E.  B.  G.,"  Milan,  Mo. — "Please  distinguish 
between  not,  nor,  and  not,  or." 

Priestley  and  Lindley  Murray  held  that  or  and 
nor  may,  either  of  them,  be  used  with  nearly  equal 
propriety.  Churchill  condemns  the  use  of  nor 
after  no  or  not,  while  other  grammarians  hold  an 
opposite  view.  Goold  Brown  says  that  either 
word  may  be  used  depending  on  the  meaning- 
Fernald  ("Connectives  of  English  Speech,"  p.  270) 
presents  the  modern  view:  "Or  may  be  used  with 
no  or  not,  but  with  difference  of  emphasis.  Or 
groups  the  alternatives  as  members  of  a  single  class, 
spreading  the  meaning  of  the  introductory  negative 
over  all  together;  nor  takes  each  item  separately, 
assigning  to  it  its  own  individual  negative.  Thus, 
'I  want  no  notes  nor  promises;  I  want  money,' 
treats  the  rejected  items  separately.  Nor  empha- 
sizes and  individualizes  the  items  which  or  groups 
in  one  total." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use 
of  the  forms  "not,  nor"  and  "not,  or"  depends 
altogether  on  what  one  intends  to  say. 

"J.  H.  J.,"  Sullivan.  111.— "Which  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  is  preferable:  "a  housebuilding"  or 
"a  house  being  built"? 

Both  forms  are  permissible,  but  "is  being  built" 
is  more  frequently  heard  and,  perhaps,  preferable. 

■*M.  H.  T.  S.."  Brooksville,  Fla.— "May  the 
word  often  be  correctly  compared  regular] v  or 
irregularly?" 

It  is  correctly  compared  regularly:  oftener; 
oftenest.  These  forms  were  in  use  as  long  ago  as 
1467 


BUFFALO 

Lithia  Water 

Has    Been    Before    the    Public    for 
Thirty-three  Years 

In  the    Experience    of    the    Following   Physicians  It 
Has  a  Pronounced  Value  in  the  Treatment  of 


Bright's  Disease 

and 

Albuminuria  of 
Pregnancy 


Alfred  L.  Loomis,  J.  Marion  Sims,  Samuel  O. 
L.  Potter,  John  V.  Shoemaker,  Graeme  M. 
Hammond,  Wm.  H.  Drummond,  I.  N.  Love, 
G.  Halsted  Boyland,  Cyrus  Edson,  J.  Allison 
Hodges,  George  W.  Miltenberger,  J.  Page 
Massie  and  Geo.  Ben  Johnston. 


UriC    Add    Troubles   (  Roberts    Bartholow,    Jas.    K.  Cook,    Hunter 

an(|  1  McGuire,  John  T.  Metcalf,  Frank  Woodbury, 

»      „,  ,.  ,.      J  Alex.    B.    Mott,    Chas.    B.    Nancrede,    Nathan 

InilamiTiatlOn     OI        )  S   Davis,  Jr.,  Jas.   L     Cabell,  P   B   Barringer, 

+  U**.    Rla/I<1a«  /  A>   F    A-   Kin2'  T-   Griswold  Comstock,  Jos. 

tne    Bladder  (^  Holt  and  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 

Medical  Testimony  Upon  Request  to  tbe 

Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs, Virginia. 

For  Sale  by  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade. 


Run 


pv  ^       When  it  is  true  of  a  clock  any  boy  can  remedy 

UOWn.    the  difficulty.       When  it  is  true  of  a  man  it 

becomes  a  far  more  serious  matter.  A 
sure  indication  of  a  debilitated  system 
is  susceptibility  to  cold,  and  here  is 
where  the  great  value  of  Allcock's 
Plasters  becomes  evident. 

All  cock's 

PLASTERS 

Strengthen  and  protect  the  weak  parts 
and  prevent  the  cold  from  becoming 
deep-seated  and  thus  resulting  in 
rheumatism,  bronchitis  or  other  pul- 
monary troubles.  It  will  not  do  to 
wait  until  the  whole  system  is  run 
down  ;  then  all  remedies  fail. 

REMEMBER—  Allcock's  are  the   original  and  genuine  porous  plasters — The  Standard  External  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'S   CORN   PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK'S   BUNION   PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions. 


^shines  brighHy  in  aLhouse  where 

8APQUD  abolishes  dirt\  buK'Dirh 

and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  if  in 

yournexKhouse^cleejning  ®^^--a 
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OUR   bathroom  equipped  with 
J$taxtdavd    Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 


is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  perfect  sanitation  in 
the  home.  Wherever  ^>taifdfal*ii  Ware  is  installed 
hygienic  conditions  and  immaculate  cleanliness  follow. 

Its  one-piece  construction,  without  joints  or  crevices,  insures  immunity  from  ! 
the  accumulation  of  impurities.     Its  snow-white  surface  prevents  the  ad-  \ 
hesion  of  dust  and  dirt.      Its  iron  strength  and  china  smoothness  are  an  assur- 
ance of  life-long  service  and  make  it  the  most  economical  ware  to  install. 


Our    Book,    "MODERN    BATHROOMS,"    tells    you 

how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates 

many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms, 

showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many 

hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.    It  is  the  most  complete  and 

beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains 

ioo  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of 

your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  No.  P-23,  can  be  purchased  from  any 
plumber  at  a  cost  approximating  $445.50 — not  counting  freight,  labor 
or  piping — and  are  described  in  detail  among  the  others. 


CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  "Standard"  Ware  bears  our 
"Standard"  "GREEN  and  GOLD"  guarantee  label,  and  has 
our  trade-mark  "Standard"  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the 
label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  "Standard" 
Ware.  'Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  cwill  cost 
you  more  in  the  end.  The  <rvord  "Standard!  is  stamped  on  all 
our  nickeled  brass  fittings ;  specify  them  and  see  that  you 
get  the  genuine  trimmings  <wiih  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 


Address 


Standard  jSatritai!©  lt)&.  Co., 
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FAMINE    RELIEF. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  famine  sufferers  in  China  and  Russia  may  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  War 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


RAILROAD    MAGNATES   AND    PRISON-STRIPES. 

THE  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  American  railroading 
when  a  large  section  of  public  sentiment,  as  represented  by 
the  press,  believe  that  sending  more  railroad  managers  to  jail 
would  result  in  sending  fewer  passengers  to  untimely  graves.  The 
sickening  accident  record  of  the  past  few  months,  capped  by  the 
frightful  wreck  in  New  York  City  on  February  16,  in  which  21 
were  killed  and  147  injured,  leads  the  New  York  Times  to  suggest 
that  the  lesson  must  perhaps  "be  imprest  upon  the  minds  of  offi- 
cers and  managers  by  indictment,  trial,  and  conviction."  To  the 
greed  of  the  owners  and  managers  "  is  very  largely  due  the  appal- 
ling record  of  bloody  accidents  as  well  as  most  other  delinquencies 
in  transportation,"  believes  tthe  Springfield  Republican ;  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  predicts  that  the  rate  legislation  "  is 
likely  to  be  followed  up  by  a  demand  for  laws  decreeing  criminal 
responsibility  for  railroad  disasters  and  for  a  sterner  execution  of 
existing  laws."  The  Boston  Herald,  too,  thinks  it  is  time  for 
criminal  action  against  negligent  railway  directors,  for,  it  asks, 
"in  what  other  way  can  they  be  roused  to  an  adequate  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  helpless  people  who  trust 
themselves  in  their  hands  ?  " 

These  are  not  hasty  and  demagogic  journals,  but  papers  that 
represent  the  sober  and  conservative  thought  of  their  respective 
cities.  And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  a.  paper  that 
speaks  with  authority  in  railroad  matters,  says  of  the  New  York 
wreck  : 

"There  is  about  this  and  about  most  of  the  recent  railroad  dis- 
asters an  air  of  incompetency  in  management  and  of  carelessness 
in  operation  that  is  disheartening.  Are  our  railroad  men  giving 
so  much  attention  to  their  schemes  of  expansion  and  increased 
facilities  and  to  financing  these  in  the  stock-market  that  they  are 
negligent  of  the  daily  duty  of  efficient  and  safe  operation  ?  There 
seems  somehow  to  be  a  condition  of  demoralization  of  service,  of 
lack  of  competency,  of  discipline,  of  fidelity  to  the  immediate  duty, 
which  is  having  alarming  results  and  is  casting  discredit  upon  the 
railroad  management  of  the  country." 

The  New  York  Press  remarks  that  the  railroad  managers  "howl 
against  Government  interference  with  their  business,  yet  they  con- 
stantly provoke  Government  to  assume  functions  which  they  per- 
sist in  refusing  to  perform."  The  World  thinks  the  manager  is 
too  busy  with  other  things  to  safeguard  human  life.     It  observes  : 

"  In  the  matter  of  rigging  the  stock-market  the  American  rail- 
road manager  has  no  superior.  In  the  matter  of  providing  safe 
and  expeditious  facilities  for  transportation  he  has  no  inferior  in 
any  nation  of  the  first  rank.     He  can  manipulate  political  conven- 


tions. He  can  debauch  legislatures.  He  can  send  his  paid  at- 
torneys to  Congress  and  sometimes  put  them  on  the  bench.  In 
these  matters  he  is  a  master,  just  as  he  is  a  master  in  the  art  of 
issuing  and  juggling  securities.  It  is  only  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads that  he  is  deficient.  The  mere  detail  of  transporting  lives 
and  property  safely  and  satisfactorily  he  seems  to  regard  as  un- 
worthy of  his  genius.  His  equipment  is  usually  inadequate.  His 
road-bed  is  generally  second-class  or  worse.  His  employees  are 
undisciplined  and  his  system  is  archaic. 

"  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that,  judged  by 
the  results  of  operation,  the  American  railroad  manager  is  incom- 
petent, and  the  records  of  death  and  disaster  prove  it." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  quoted  above,  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  wreck  in  New  York  City  was  only  an  average  day's  rail- 
road slaughter.     To  quote : 

"  Why  should  the  terrible  disaster  at  Bedford  Park  be  spoken 


ONE   YEAR'S    HARVEST. 

Birdseye  view  of  4200  people,  the  number  killed  in   railway  accidents 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 

of  as  an  unusual  occurrence?  Only  20  victims  are  dead  :  only  150 
injured.  It  was  not  an  average  day's  work  of  the  American  rail- 
road system  !  To  equal  the  record  ot  1906.  the  daily  death-roll 
must  number  26,  and  237  men  and  women  must  be  maimed  and 
crippled  every  day  in  the  year. 

"  What  matters  it  whether  this  latest  example  of  murderous  in- 
efficiency was  due  to  spreading  rails,  a  broken  axle,  or  merely  the 
commonplace  habit  of  racing  light  cars  so  swiftly  around  a  curve 
in  the  effort  to  catch  up  to  a  wrong  schedule  that  they  were  flicked 
from  the  track  like  the  crack  of  a  whip-lash?  It  is  not  the  one 
road,  nor  the  one  train  crew,  nor  any  single  instance  of  reckless 
disregard  for  human  life  that  calls  for  special  denunciation.  It  is 
the  entire  shameful  system." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument.  The  Railway 
(Chicagoi  thinks   that  the  newspaper  critics  "have  reached  the 
hysterical  stage."     "  Nothing  in  our  political  history."  it  declares. 
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Date.  Place — Railroad.  Killed.  Injured. 

Aug.  19 — Johnstown,    Pa.,  Pennsylvania 7  7 

Aug.  25 — Pittsfield.  Mass.,  Maine  Central i  3 

Sep.    12 — Sudbury,  Can.,  Canadian  Pacific 12  10 

Sep.    18 — Dover.  Olka.,  Rock  Island    2  9 

Sep.   18 — Carleton,  Olka.,  St.  L.   &  S.  F 2  o 

Oct.     4 — Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  Bost.   &  Alb 5  20 

Oct.    28 — Atlantic  City,  Pennsylvania    57  20 

Nov.  12 — Woodville,  Ind.,  Bait.    &  Ohio 47  38 

Nov.  29 — Lynchburg,  Va.,  Southern 7  11 

Dec.   23 — Enderlin,  N.  D.,  "Soo"  Line 10  31 

Dec.   30 — Washington,  Bait.    &  Ohio   59  60 

Jan.      1 — Oregon  Short  Line    1  2 

Jan.      2 — Volande,  Kan.,  Rock  Island    3 ;  40 

Jan.      3 — Brule.  Neb.,  Union  Pacific     1  1 

Jan.      5 — Southern  Pacific 2  o 

Jan.    12 — Warsaw,  V  V..  Buff.,  Roc.    &  P 1  o 

Jan.    1 2 — Central  New  England 1  4 

Jan.    13 — Barney,  N.  M.,  Rock  Island 5  8 

Jan.    13 — Bardwell,  Ky.,  111.  Cent 4  5 

Jan.    14 — Waldron,  Kan.,  Rock  Island 2  o 

Jan.    14— Allison  Park,  Pa..  Bait.    &  Ohio 1  1 

Jan.    14 — Chicago,  Wabash o  7 

Jan.    14 — Montello,  New.  Southern  Pacific   2  o 

Jan.    14 — Benson,  N.  C  Atlan.  Coast  Line o  4 

Jan.    14 — Pittsburg   &  W'n    1  o 

Jan.    15 — Rock  Island 4  3 

Jan.    15 — Blaisdell.  N.  Y.,  Nickel  Plate   1  2 

Jan.    16 — Raleigh,  N.  C,  Seab'd  Air  Line   o  1 

Jan.    16 — Morristown,  Pa.,  Reading 5  o 

Jan.    18 — Hammond,  Ind..  Lake  Shore    o  13 

Jan.    19 — Bureau,  111..  Rock  Island o  7 

Jan.    19— Fowler,  Ind..  "Big  Four"   20  10 

Jan.    19 — Sandford,  Ind.,  "Big  Four"   32  35 

Jan.    19 — Hammond,  Ind.,  Indiana  Harbor    o  2 

Jan.    19 — Minneapolis,  Great  Northern o  6 

Jan.    19 — Denmark,  Ga.,  Atlan.  Coast  Line o  2 

Jan.    19 — DeSoto,  Kan.,  Atchison 3  o 


Date.  Place — Railroad.  Killed. 

Jan.    19 — Meridian,  Miss.,  New  Orleans   &  Northwestern  .  1 

Jan.    20 — Blue  Anchor,  N.  J.,  Reading 3 

Jan.    20 — Warnock,  O.,  Bait.    &  Ohio    o 

Jan.    20 — Conneaut,  O.,  Nickel  Plate o 

Jan.    2 1 — Reading    3 

Jan.    2 1 — Lake  Shore 1 

Jan.    21 — Yemassee,  S.  C,  Atlan.  Coast  Line 1 

Jan.    22 — Death,  Nev.,  Southern  Pacific    o 

Jan.    22  —Albany,  N.  Y.  Central 7 

Jan.    24 — Longdale,  W.  Va.,  Bait.    &  Ohio 3 

Jan.    25 — Boykins,  Va.,  Seaboard 1 

Jan.    27 — Orange,  Erie    o 

Jan.    28 — Dickinson,  N.  D.,  Northern  Pacific   1 

Jan.    29 — Boston   &  Maine 6 

Jan.    29— Crowder  City,  I.  T.,  M.  K.   &  T o 

Jan.    3.1 — Trautman's,  O.,  "Big  Four  "    2 

Feb.      1 — De  Borgia,  Mont 2 

Feb.      2 — Pittsburg,  Bait.    &  Ohio    o 

Feb.     2 — Conemaugh,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania    o 

Feb.      6 — Long  Branch,  Long  Branch  R.  R 1 

Feb.     7 — Mercer,  Pa.,  Bess.   &  L.  E 1 

Feb.      7 — Freeport,  111.,  Chicago  Great  Western 3 

Feb.     8 — Ossining,  N*.  Y.  Central   2 

Feb.     8 — Birmingham,  Ala.,  East  Lake  Electr 4 

Feb.     8— West  Danby,  N.  Y.,  L.  Valley   o 

Feb.     8— Chicago,  CM.    &  St.  P '. 1 

Feb.     8— Peoria,  C.  B.   &  Q '. 1 

Feb.     8— Chicago,  Chicago,  L.  S.   &  E 1 

Feb.     9 — Wilmerding,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania o 

Feb.     9— Birmingham,  Ala.,  St.  L.    &  S.  F 2 

Feb.    10 — Chester,  Mass.,  Boston  &  Maine o 

Feb.    12 — Easton,  Pa.,  Lehigh  Valley o 

Feb.    13 — Luzon,  N.  Y.,  Ontario   &  West 3 

Feb.    14 — Pearl  City,  111.,  Chicago  Great  Western    1 

Feb.    16— New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Central 23 

Totals 392 


Injured. 
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SERIOUS  TRAIN  WRECKS  IN  THE  LAST  HM.F-VEAR 

The  incompleteness  of  this  table  may  be  seen  from  the  small  number  of  wre  ks  it  reports  for  August  December  compared  with  those  for  January 
and  February.  It  is  made  up  from  tables  in  Ridgivay's,  Cottier's,  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  our  own  clippings.  The  tables  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  more  complete,  but  are  usually  three  or  four  months  late,  and  omit  the  dates  and  places  of  the  wrecks  and  the  names  of  the 
railroads  on  which  they  occur. 


"has  been  more  discreditable  than  the  brutal,  unreasoning,  and 
insensate  abuse  that,  in  the  name  of  reform,  the  politicians  and 
the  press  have  heaped  upon  railway  managements  in  recent 
months."  The  campaign  of  vilification,  it  avers.  "  undoubtedly 
draws  its  inspiration  from  President  Roosevelt  and  his  policy — he 


lighted  the  match,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  done  nothing 
toward  putting  out  the  fire."  After  going  on  to  say  that  railroad 
centralization  is  no  worse  than  the  President's  governmental  cen- 
tralization, and  that  the  managers  should  no  more  be  blamed  for 
the  faults  of  employees  than  the  President  should  be  blamed  for 


ITS    COMING,  WHETHER   THEY   I.IKF.    IT  OR    NOT. 

They  themselves  are  forcing  it  by  thei  1  igement. 

—Nye  in  the  Atlanta  Jeffersonian. 


THE   CONDUCTOR. 

--Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


IN    THE   SHADOW. 
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the   faults   of   sinners   in    the   government   service,    it   concludes 
tli us : 

"Three  years  ago  American  railways  and  American  railway 
methods  were  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Our  people  and  press 
were  justly  proud  of  them.  To-day  the  same  people  and  the  same 
press  have  exhausted  the  language  in  their  search  for  epithets  suf- 
ficiently derogatory  to  express  their  contempt  of  these  same  rail- 
ways and  methods.  The  change  is  an  amazing  phenomenon.  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  power  of  flamboyant  politicians  and  con- 
scienceless yellow  press.  Are  the  American  people  irresponsible? 
Have  we  as  a  nation  no  self-control?  Can  we  not  become  indig- 
nant without  at  the  same  time  becoming  silly?  It  is  time  to  stop 
and  think.  It  is  time  to  look  squarely  in  the  face  these  grave  and 
threatening  facts  :  that  these  attacks  on  railway  corporations  are 
adversely  affecting  their  credit;  that  the  abuse  of  their  superiors 
is  having  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  employees 
which  accentuates  an  already  active  tendency  toward  insubordina- 
tion;  that  nothing  so  freely  contributes  to  railway  accidents  as  a 
universal  scare  over  accidents  ;  that  a  continuance  of  the  present 
attitude  toward  railways  need  be  carried  only  a  little  farther  to 
bring  about  a  condition  of  business  paralysis  and  panic.  If  we 
are  a  sober-minded,  reasoning  people,  it  is  about  time  for  us  to 
show  it.     We  have  played  with  incantations  and  fire  long  enough." 


exorbitant  Dingley  schedules  than  by  impure  food,  unclean  canned 
goods,  or  railway  rebates.  This  position  is  demonstrable  by  evi- 
dence and  argument.  The  President  did  not  wait  for  public  senti- 
ment before  taking  up  the  Pure-Food,  Meat-Inspection,  and  Rail- 
way-Rate bills.     He  cracked  the  whip,  and  a  reluctant  Speaker 


NO   TARIFF   REVISION. 

WORD  now  comes  from  Washington  by  way  of  the  corre- 
spondents that  there  is  to  be  no  revision  of  the  tariff  be- 
fore 1909;  that  is,  until  after  the  next  Presidential  election. 
"  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  President  would 
welcome  some  readjustment  of  the  Dingley  schedules,"  reports 
the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent,  "  but  that  this 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  next  Congress  he  is  absolutely 
satisfied."  Speaker  Cannon  and  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  House 
are  firm  "  stand  patters,"  and  the  Senate  will  not  even  ratify  a  re- 
ciprocity treaty.  The  President  "is  satisfied."  we  read,  "that 
even  were  he  to  summon  Congress  in  special  session,  the  leaders 
would  do  nothing  but  kill  time  for  a  little  while  and  then  adjourn, 
and  that  general  sentiment  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the 
leaders."  John  Sharp  Williams,  Democratic  leader  in  the  House, 
put  it  in  another  way  when  he  said  that  the  people  "  might  as  well 
look  to  a  bald-headed  barber  for  an  effective  hair-restorer  as  to 
look  to  the  Republican  party  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff." 

What  brought  out  these  expressions  was  a  remarkable  petition 
sent  to  the  President  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  Republican  members  of  the  legislature,  urg- 
ing immediate  action  for  a  tariff  revision.  The  Kansas  legislature 
also  recently  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  same  effect, 
and  revision  sentiment  is  reported  rife  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  elsewhere.  Senator  lieveridge  (Rep.)  called  attention  recently 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  who  have  been  given 
protection  so  they  could  pay  high  wages  and  raise  the  dignity  of 
American  labor,  are  discovered  among  the  employers  of  child 
labor.     Many  stanch  Republican  papers  openly  favor  revision. 

The  tariff  issue,  in  fact,  is  as  much  alive  as  when  President 
Cleveland  sent  his  famous  tariff-reform  message  to  Congress,  savs 
the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.) — 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  ignore  it.  He  may  stick  to  his  belief  that 
the  trusts  are  to  be  beaten  without  taking  away  their  chief  prop. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  nevertheless,  than  that  if  he  does  not 
force  the  issue  it  may  be  forced  upon  him.  And  the  circumstance 
that  Congress  will  do  nothing,  if  the  party  leaders  can  help  it. 
until  after  the  next  Presidential  election  is  over  will  not  prevent 
the  country  at  large  from  taking  steps  to  see  that  the  result  of  that 
election  is  a  demand  for  reform  so  loud  that  the  stand-patters  will 
have  no  :nore  strength  to  resist  it." 

More  stir  has  been  made  by  lesser  evils,  believes  the  Boston 
Herald (Ind.),  which  declares: 

"  It  is  our  belief  that  more  injustice  is  permitted,  more  hardship 
imposed,  and  more  distress  to  business  and  industry  caused  bv 


ONE    REASON    WHY    THE    TARIFF    IS    NOT    BEING    REVISED. 

—  Westerman  in  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 

came  to  heel.     If  he  will  lead  the  tariff  right,  the  whole  pack  will 
follow,  Blanche.  Tray,  and  Sweetheart. 

"Petitions  and  facts  are  the  thongs  with  which  to  weave  the 
President  a  revision  lash."  > 

Yet  the  fact  is  not  blinked  that  the  barriers  to  tariff  reform  are 
practically  insuperable.  The  President  may  dragoon  Congress 
into  passing  railroad  laws,  pure-food  laws,  and  what  not  else,  but 
on  the  tariff  they  would  stand  like  the  embattled  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopylae. One  enthusiastic  Republican  member  of  the  House 
tried  to  get  the  fifty  necessary  signatures  to  call  a  party  caucus  to 
talk  over  revision,  but  had  to  give  it  up.  Says  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.) : 

"There  are  few  religions  or  schools  of  philosophy  or  systems 
of  medicine  whose  adherents  know  anything  of  the  devotion 
which  the  real  stand-patter  feels  for  the  protective  system,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  existing  schedules.  Sentiment  and  campaign  con- 
tributions combine  to  make  them  impregnable,  The  President 
has  experienced  this,  and,  courageous  as  he  is,  has  no  liking  for 
bringing  his  own  head  into  forcible  contact  with  a  stone  wall. 
This  is  what  has  made  him  lose  interest  in  tariff  revision.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  wanted  to  do  other  things  more.  When  he  be- 
comes a  Senator  from  New  York,  if  that  ever  happens,  he  will  be 
preeminent  as  a  tariff  revisionist.  But  that  would  be  another  situ- 
ation. 

"  The  immediate  duty  before  tariff-revision  Republicans  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere  is  to  organize  for  the  control  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  of  190S.  It  would  be  a  serious  calamity 
for  the  country  and  the  party  if  the  platform  then  adopted  should 
be  written  by  the  extreme  stand-patters.  It  would  very  much  en- 
danger Republican  success,  if  not  in  that  campaign  certainly  in  the 
one  four  years  later,  since  the  platform  declaration  would  be 
looked  to  for  party  guidance  in  reference  to  maximum  and  mini- 
mum schedules  or  concessions  to  the  dependencies,  or  any  other 
scheme  or  device  suggesting  relations  between  the  nations  which 
were  essentially  reciprocal.  The 'stand-patters '  are  out  for  the 
capture  of  the  next  national  convention.  Let  the  revisionist-  _ 
to  work,  too,  in  readiness  lor  the  contest." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  Fin. 1  recounts  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  path  of  revision  thus  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Cannon  will  continue  to  be  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  would  be 
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opposed  to  any  overhauling  of  the  tariff.  Moreover,  if  there  was 
a  willingness  to  take  the  subject  up  at  all  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  about  any  agreement  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  if  the  House  should  succeed  in  framing  a  bill  and  putting  it 
through  it  would  be  torn  to  pieces  and  made  over  in  the  Senate, 
and  nobody  could  forecast  when  or  in  what  shape  it  would  come 
out.  In  the  mean  time  there  would  be  much  disturbance  of  calcu- 
lations and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  would  have  a  disquiet- 
ing, if  not  an  upsetting,  effect  upon  business 

"The  President  is  quite  aware  that  if  he  should  call  Congress 
together  in  special  session  to  revise  the  tariff,  that  body  would 
not  simply  be  reluctant  to  undertake  the  task,  but  would  absolutely 
refuse  to  do  so  in  any  way  that  would  be  worth  while,  and  nothing 
would  come  of  it  satisfactory  to  these  petitioners  or  anybody  else. 
There  is  no  sign  of  a  public  opinion  at  present  in  behalf  of  tariff 
revision  general  enough  or  strong  enough  to  induce  Congress  to 
act  or  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  President  even  if  he  were  ear- 
nest in  desiring  action." 


PACIFIC  COMMENT  ON  JAPANESE  EXCLUSION. 

ACROSS  the  Pacific,  in  the  island  kingdom  whose  coolies  are 
to  be  henceforth  restrained  from  coming  to  our  shores,  the 
press  are  reported  by  cable  to  be  commenting  on  the  new  plan  in 
a  tone  that  is  eminently  calm.  This  plan,  by  which  the  coolies 
will  be  excluded  from  our  labor-market,  while  the  Japanese  chil- 
dren in  San  Francisco  will  be  readmitted  io  the  white  schools,  was 
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considered  in  these  columns  last  week.  In  readmitting  them, 
however,  they  are  so  graded  that  the  older  Japanese  children  can 
not  enter  the  primary  schools,  thus  obviating  one  of  the  main  pre- 
vious objections  to  their  presence.  Mr.  U.  Oyama,  secretary 
of  the  Japanese  consulate  in  San  Francisco,  says  he  is  "  sure  that 
the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  will  be  pleased  with  the  terms." 
The  provisions  of  the  new  Immigration  Law  on  this  point  are  gen- 
eral in  language  and  make  no  specific  mention  of  the  Japanese, 
and  Mr.  Oyama  is  pleased  that  the  Japanese  as  a  people  are  not 
discriminated  against.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  too,  is  glad 
that  the  new  law  is  not  aimed  specifically  at  the  Japanese,  and 
can  thus  be  used  to  exclude  other  undesired  peoples.     It  remarks: 

"  It  establishes  the  principle  that  for  the  protection  of  our  civili- 
zation we  may  exclude  from  our  territory  or  any  part  of  it  the 
lower  classes  of  Asiatic.  African,  or  European  peoples  whose 
habits  of  life  tend  to  lower  the  national  standard  and  whose  racial 
character  is  so  different  from  our  own  as  to  render  assimilation 
both  improbable  and  undesirable.  We  have  as  strong  objection 
to  the  incoming  of  the  Egyptian  fellah,  the  Indian  ryot,  or  the  un- 


tutored Syrian  as  to  the  coolies  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  immigrants 
whom  we  desire  are  of  the  races  who  in  their  own  lands  have  de- 
monstrated the  sturdy  and  self-respecting  character  of  their  peas- 
antry, the  possession  of  those  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  which 
are  derived  from  the  aspirations  of  a  Christian  or  Jewish  civiliza- 
tion, and  whose  racial  nature  is  not  antagonistic  to  our  own.  We 
desire  that  America  shall  be  peopled  with  inhabitants  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  majority  of  the  white  people  now  here. 
We  protest  against  the  introduction  of  new  lines  of  racial  and 
social  cleavage  on  our  own  soil.  We  can  respect  the  feeling  of 
other  peoples  who  may  feel  in  regard  to  their  own  territory  and 
their  own  civilization  precisely  as  we  feel  in  respect  to  our  own. 
and  make  no  claim  to  the  right  of  intruding  where  we  are  not 
wanted. 

"  All  this  does  not  raise  the  question  of  inferiority  or  superior- 
ity. It  is  not  inconsistent  with  perfect  international  friendliness,, 
unrestricted  commerce,  association  in  international  councils, 
hearty  cooperation  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world,  or  the 
right  of  travel  or  residence  for  temporary  purpose  of  the  people 
of  all  countries  in  the  territory  of  others.  It  merely  recognizes  the 
right  of  all  countries  to  protect  the  civilization  and  racial  integrity 
of  the  mass  of.its  population.  If  we  can  once  assure  the  adoption 
of  this  ideal  as  a  national  policy,  the  steps  by  which  it  may  in  the 
end  become  fully  established  are  of  little  consequence.  If  the 
President's  proposal  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  preservation  of  national  purity,  it  should  re- 
ceive our  hearty  support." 

Says  the  Sacramento  Bee  : 

"  What  our  Pacific  Coast  needs  and  desires  is  an  act  of  Congress- 
shutting  out  Japanese  labor,  just  as  Chinese  labor  is  excluded,  and 
for  like  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  American  labor  can 
not  compete  with  Japanese  without  degradation  to  the  Japanese 
standard  of  living.  But  as  the  disposition  of  Congress  and  the 
President  may  not  admit  of  the  enactment  of  any  such  radical  law 
at  this  time,  the  Root  amendment  should  be  welcome  to  California, 
as  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  total  exclusion." 

Some  of  the  other  Pacific-coast  cities,  however,  are  not  so  hos- 
tile to  the  Japanese.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President,  in  which  they  say: 

"The  general  trend  of  public  opinion  in  Southern  California  is- 
decidedly  adverse  to  any  discrimination  against  the  Japanese  as  a 
people  in  the  matter  of  public-school  privileges,  and  this  opin- 
ion is  based  upon  considerations  of  equity  and  justice,  and  is 
held  altogether  independent  of  any  attitude  which  the  Japanese 
Government  has  assumed  or  may  assume  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  observes  approvingly  : 

"  By  degrees  and  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  elimination r 
the  allegation  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  solid  against  the  Japanese 
will  be  made  to  appear  in  its  true  light,  a  truth  only  in  so  far  as. 
the  hoodlum  element  and  some  of  the  more  timid  of  the  labor- 
unions  are  concerned.  Seattle  labor-unionists  fear  no  man's  com- 
petition, and  intelligent  members  of  the  unions  on  this  coast  know- 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Japanese,  tho  for  policy's  sake 
they  may  be  unwilling  to  say  so." 

The  Tacoma  Ledger  is  convinced  by  San  Francisco's  willingness 
to  back  down  on  the  school  question  that  the  whole  school  inci- 
dent was  a  "  bluff."  "  It  is  now  quite  clear,"  it  says,  "  that  the  real' 
object  of  the  crusade  was  not  to  protect  the  morals  of  the  white 
pupils,  but  to  force  the  exclusion  of  Japane«e  labor."  The  school 
board  was  "  working,  not  for  the  schools,  but  for  votes."  The 
Ledger  continues : 

"  I'p  this  way  there  is  no  real  sentiment  against  the  Japanese. 
No  sensible  American  mechanic  sees  in  their  competition  a  men- 
ace to  white  labor.  It  is  well  that  these  facts  should  be  under- 
stood at  Washington 

"All  efforts  to  create  a  scare  over  the  Japanese  question  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Whether  they  arise  from  the  disordered  brains 
of  San  Francisco  politicians  or  from  the  sensation-mills  of  East- 
ern newspapers,  the  people  have  refused  to  take  stock  in  them. 
A  thousand  interests  at  home  and  abroad  would  unite  to  preserve 
the  peace.     Besides,  the  Mikado's  counselors  are  not  fools." 
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DEVASTATION    BY    POLITICS    AND    FAMINE   IN 

RUSSIA. 

STRUGGLING  in  the  throes  of  unprecedented  political  un- 
rest, and  stricken  by  a  famine  the  extent  of  which  can  hardly 
be  realized  by  well-fed  America,  the  people  of  Russia  call  upon  us 
through  our  press,  and  through  their  emissaries 
in  this  country ,  for  sympathy  and  aid.  Alexis 
Aladyin,  Peasant  leader  in  the  first  Russian 
Douma,  gave  to  the  reporters,  upon  his  arrival 
recently  in  New  York,  an  interview  which  told 
in  startling  terms  of  the  suffering  which  mil- 
lions of  his  countrymen  were  enduring  in  the 
famine  districts.  He  told  also  of  the  rotten- 
ness of  his  country's  political  situation,  and  of 
the  repressions  which  make  impossible  the 
election  of  representative  men  for  the  Douma. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
his  dark-colored  comments  on  Russian  affairs, 
the  press  of  this  country  print  dispatches  from 
Odessa  and  other  Russian  cities  telling  of  po- 
groms already  instituted,  and  others  threatened, 
the  object  of  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  arous- 
ing of  such  universal  disorder  in  the  Empire 
as  "  will  give  the  reactionary  element  excuse 
for  having  the  Imperial  Government  declare 
that  the  convening  of  the  Douma  would  be 
impossible  under  the  circumstances."  "The 
Government"  we  read,  "  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma  im- 
mediately after  its  assembling  would  be  inad- 
visable, but  that  the  same  end  can  be  attained 
by  the  suspension."  When  these  dispatches  were  read  to  Aladyin 
for  his  opinion  upon  their  reliability,  he  was  not  surprized.  He 
said  in  reply,  as  quoted  in  The  Times: 

"  There  are  three  questions.  First,  Does  there  exist  an  organ- 
ized group  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  such  a  plan  ?  The 
answer  is,  Yes.     The  group  consists  of  the  Court  Camarilla,  the 


Grand  Dukes,  and  their  satellites.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting  of 
the  last  Douma  a  series  of  massacres  was  planned,  of  which  that 
at  Bialystok  was  the  first,  and  others  were  prevented  only  by  the 
prompt  investigation  by  the  Douma  and  the  outcry  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  press. 
"Second,  Is   Premier  Stolypine  a  man   to  approve   this  plan? 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN   FAMINE. 

The  darker  shading  shows  the  area  of  most  complete  destitution. 
In  the  contiguous  shaded  portion  conditions  are  serious,  but  not  quite 
so  bad.  Crop  failures  and  lesser  hardships  have  been  frequent  in  still 
other  regions. 


ALADYIN.  ANIKINE.  JILKINE.. 

PEASANT    LEADERS    OF    THE    EAST    DOUMA. 
Aladyin  is  now  in  this  country  on  a  lecture  tour.     "  His  entire  life  since  maturity,"  says  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  "has  been  devoted  to  a  restless,  intelligent  effort  to  arouse  the  masses  to  the  necessity  of 
organization  to  secure  popular  government." 

Answer,  officially,  No ;  but  unofficially,  a  free  hand  would  oe  given 
to  any  one  attempting  the  organization  of  massacres. 

"Third,  If  the  news  is  true,  what  will  be  the  result?  Answer, 
Such  a  movement  will  inevitably  cause  a  conflict  between  the 
Government  and  the  people.  A  policy  of  massacres  and  increased 
governmental  terrorism  may  succeed  for  a  short  time,  but  it  will 
be  ended  by  a  general  conflict  throughout  Russia. 

"  To  prevent  even  an  attempt  to  execute  such  a  plan  the  Ameri- 
can press,  together  with  the  press  of  Europe,  could  exercise  large 
influence  by  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  reported  intentions  of  the 
Government." 

Editorially  this  paper  discusses  at  length  the  report  of  proposed 
race  riots  which  are  to  serve  as  pretext  for  postponing  the  open- 
ing of  the  Douma.  "pending  the  restoration  of  order."  Did  these 
reports  come  from  any  country  but  Russia,  it  says,  they  "would 
be  everywhere  and  instantly  discredited,"  but  there  "  no  extreme 
of  unwisdom  or  of  cruelty  is  inherently  improbable."  It  says 
further : 

"  It  the  intended  disorders  have  the  disapproval  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  will  be  warned  in  time  and  can  prevent  them.  If  they 
occur,  the  world  will  instantly  conclude  that  they  are  of  imperial 
procurement.  How  can  the  Russian  Government  be  willing  to 
put  itself  in  that  position  before  the  civilized  world?" 

All  this  time  that  the  Russian  Government  is  projecting  one 
scheme  after  another  whereby  to  maintain  its  strong  hand  over  the 
Russian  people,  these  people,  whose  political  status  is  being  argued, 
are  daily  dying  by  thousands,  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  famines 
of  history.  Within  the  next  three  months,  says  Mr.  Aladyin.  one 
million  people  will  be  dead  from  starvation.  The  seriousness  of 
these  reports  no  one  doubts.  In  the  March  magazine  number  of 
Tin-  Outlook  (New  York  |,  from  which  the  accompanying  map  is 
taken.  Mr.  Leroy  Scott  writes  of  his  personal  observation  of  the 
ravages  of  this  affliction  "  in  the  land  of  the  great  hunger."  From 
this  source  we  quote  a  few  illuminating  paragraphs.  Mr.  Scott 
tells  of  his  talk  with  a  man  typical  of  Russia's  starving  millions. 
Said  this  informant : 

"We    have   little  land,  and   much   of  our  small  crops  goes  for 
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taxes.  Even  when  God  blesses  with  harvests,  we  barely  live  from 
one  year  to  the  next. 

"'  Two  summers  ago  our  fields  gave  us  almost  nothing.  We 
thought  last  winter  would  end  us— that  we  should  never  see  the 
spring.  The  winter  took  all  that  we  had  saved— all !  When 
spring  came,  we  put  in  our  seed,  tho  the  earth  was  dry.  We 
thought,  'Surely  this  year  God  will  give  us  a  rich  harvest !  But 
no  rain  fell.  In  some  places  the  grain  came  up,  thin,  yellow.  In 
most  places  it  came  not  up  at  all. 

"  '  We  saw  ahead  another  black  year.  We  prayed  for'rain  to 
save  the  little  that  had  sprouted,  for  that  little  would  help  keep  us 
alive.  Week  after  week  we  prayed,  but  no  rain  came.  All  that 
fell  from  Easter  till  the  end  of  harvest,  one  man  could  have 
drunken  it !  We  saw  our  few  sprouts  wither.  Only  here  and  there 
did  a  stalk  come  into  head— and  that  head  was  empty.  We  turned 
our  starving  cattle  into  these  best  fields  to  get  from  them  what 
they  could.  For  the  rest,  our  fields  were  black,  dusty.  They 
•were  like  the  road.     From  all  our  land  we  took  nothing — nothing  ! ' 

"This  was  not  one  man  telling  the  story  of  the  fields  of  one  vil- 
lage. In  him  thirty  millions  of  people  were  speaking  and  were 
telling  *he  story  of  a  third  of  European  Russia." 

While  private  benefactions,  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
Zemstvo,  reach  their  destination  and  achieve  the  maximum  of 
good,  the  millions  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Government  are 
badly  and  criminally  managed.  This  is  Mr.  Scott's  indictment, 
which  but  indorses  repeated  reports  in  our  daily  press. 


A  TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR   CONGRESS. 

AS  late  as  1890  the  country  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "a  billion- 
dollar  Congress,"  and  in  the  fury  of  its  anger  it  swept  the 
Republican  party  from  power  in  the  most  disastrous  rout  it  has 
ever  known.  In  1907  the  news  that  we  have  had  "  a  two-billion- 
dollar  Congress  "  does  not  seem  to  rouse  more  than  a  passing  rip- 
ple of  interest.  "The  simple  republic  of  Monroe,  of  Jackson,  of 
Pierce,"  says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "is  become  the  most 
splendid  nation  of  the  world,  present  or  past,  and  the  costliest 
governmental  establishment  under  the  sun,"  and  "nobody  is  per- 
turbed." The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  can  not  be  accused  of 
any  partiality  for  the  present  Administration,  observes: 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  just  where  any  important  economies  could 
be  effected  in  our  budget.  A  few  millions  could  be  saved  here 
and  there,  perhaps,  but  their  total  would  be  comparatively  incon- 
siderable. A  few  dollars  could  be  saved  here  and  there  by  the 
adoption  of  better  business  methods  in  some  of  the  departments, 
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but  the  total  would  be  no  very  important  sum.  Our  Navy  is  none 
too  large,  and  there  are  branches  of  the  military  service  which  al- 
most demand  expansion  beyond  their  present  strength.  Our  pen- 
sion-roll is  enormous,  but  its  reduction  would  meet  no  public  ap- 
proval. Our  postal  service  costs  a  vast  sum,  but  it  is  a  vast 
business. 

"  So  long  as  general  prosperity  continues  we  can  carry  our  ex- 
penditures with  little  inconvenience  and  with  little  understanding 
of  their  magnitude.  Should  there  come  a  period  of  industrial 
stagnation  and  commercial  contraction  we  should  probably  be 
obliged  to  sit  up  and  do  some  hard  thinking. 

"  A  billion  of  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  in  a  single  year ; 
but  with  prosperity  continuous,  even  that  expenditure  will  not 
noticeably  strain  our  resources." 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  protected  manufacturers  to  see  that 
no  surplus  accumulates  in  the  Treasury,  for  that  would  suggest 
tariff  revision,  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.).     It  says: 

"  Unfortunately,  the  selfish  interest  of  powerful  trusts  is  linked 
with  high  taxes.  All  appeals  by  the  New-England  factories  for 
free  raw  material,  all  clamoring  for  lower  taxation  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life, 'are  met  with  the  statement  that  the  Government 
needs  the  revenues.  And  Congress,  by  its  lavish  appropriations, 
is  careful  that  it  shall  continue  to  need  them.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  river-and-harbor  bill  that  carried  $40,000,000  created  a  sensa- 
tion. This  Congress  passes  a  $90,000,000  bill  without  batting  an 
eye  or  causing  comment.  The  pension  appropriation  has  been 
augmented  many  millions — how  many  no  man  can  tell.  Every- 
thing is  increased,  except  the  salaries  of  those  who  deserve  an  in- 
crease ;  50  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  pay  of  Congressmen  ;  $115,- 
500,000  is  appropriated  to  the  Navy  ;  nearly  $100,000,000  to  the 
Army,  and  $206,000,000  to  the  Post-office — a  sum  far  in  excess  of 
any  previous  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

"If  the  country  has  grown  from  one  billion  dollars  to  two  billion 
dollars  in  seventeen  years,  is  there  any  limit  in  the  future?" 

Where  has  the  money  gone?  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  throws  some  light  on  this 
question  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"The  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  this  session  is  in  some 
degree  due  to  new  legislation  by  Congress.  The  Executive  de- 
partments are  also  responsible  for  some  of  the  added  millions. 
The  Service-Pension  Bill,  which  passed  both  Houses  by  a  practi- 
cally unanimous  vote,  will  require  $15,000,000  more  for  the  old  sol- 
diers. The  increase  in  the  pay  of  postal  clerks  and  mail-carriers 
will  amount  to  nearly  $9,000,000.  The  increase  that  the  Congress- 
men have  voted  themselves  will  amount  to  $1,190,000. 

"Never  has  there  been  a  Congress  more  generous  in  its  treat- 


WIIAT  MAY  HAVE  CAUSED  THE  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

—Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


HAVING   THE   TIME   OF   HIS   LIFE. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


A   SERIOUS  SUBJECT   IN    CARICATURE. 
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ment  of  claimants,  particularly  those  asking  for  private  pensions. 
The  bars  have  been  thrown  down  in  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
thousands  of  private  pension  bills  have  been  rushed  through  both 
Houses.  It  is  said  that  President  Roosevelt  has  felt  impelled  to 
request  the  House  and  Senate  committees  to  go  slow  on  these 
pensions  now  that  the  Service-Pension  Bill  is  a  law." 


SENATOR   SMOOT'S   VICTORY. 

T^HE  remarkable  influence  evidenced  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
-*■  other  women's  organizations  in  their  successful  campaigns 
against  the  army  canteen,  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Capitol,  and 
would-be  Congressman  Roberts,  led  many  papers  to  believe  that 
they  would  win  their  fight  to  oust  Reed  Smoot  from  the  Senate. 
As  Mr.  Smoot  is  a  Republican,  the  contest  also  took  on  a  political 
character,  and  many  Democratic  papers  charged  the  President 
wilh  supporting  Mr.  Smodt's  claims  in  return  for  the  Mormon 
vote.  Senator  Dubois  (Dem.),  of  Idaho,  said  in  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  : 

"  I  know  that  strong  influences  are  at  work  here.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  open  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  You  all  knew  it.  The  country  knows  it.  He  wants  him 
seated.  You  have  got  the  Mormon  vote.  You  hr.ve  every  one  of 
them,  my  friends,  on  the  Republican  side.  But  it  has  cost  you 
the  moral  support  of  the  Christian  women  and  men  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Democrats  who  favored  ousting  the  Utah  Senator  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  Republicans  who  objected  to  the  power  and 
practises  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  hence  to  Mr.  Smoot  as  its 
representative.  Nine  of  the  twenty-eight  adverse  votes  on  the 
final  ballot  were  Republican.  Three  of  the  forty-two  favorable 
votes  were  Democratic.  Senator  Hansbrough  (Rep.),  of  North 
Dakota,  said  in  support  of  the  exclusion  resolution : 

"  Having  gained  political  power  in  many  States  and  Territories, 
Mormonism  comes  here  seeking  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  form 
of  an  indorsement  of  all  its  flagrant  misdeeds.  The  defeat  of  this 
resolution  would  be  tantamount  to  putting  the  seal  of  approval 
upon  a  conspiracy  conceived,  as  I  believe,  in  treasonable  antag- 
onism to  our  republican  institutions. 

"  In  dealing  with  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  an  institution  estab- 
lished upon  the  principle  that  it  is  superior  to  the  governmental 
system  under  which  we  live  wr  can  afford  to  rise  above  conven- 
tional constitutional  construction.  The  higher  law  should  be  in- 
voked— the  unwritten  law  embraced  in  the  inherent  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  Republic  to  defend  the  written  instrument  from  the 
assaults  of  those  who  would  destroy  it.  ^ 

"  An  indulgent  public  has  looked  steadily  on  in  prayerful  hope- 
fulness that  the  time  would  surely  come  when  the  strange  and 
devious  course  of  Mormonism,  ever  defiant  of  popular  opinion, 
stimulated  with  the  lust  of  possession  and  power,  would  receive  a 
check.  That  time  has  come,  and  no  more  fitting  place  could  be 
chosen  than  in  this  chamber  of  impartial  judgment  for  the  render- 
ing of  the  long-delayed  verdict." 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  (Dem.)  succinctly  states  the  case  against 
Smoot  as  follows : 

"  Smoot  is  not  a  polygamist,  or  rather  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence presented  to  show  that  he  personally  practises  that  crime. 
But  he  is  one  of  the  ruling  board  in  an  institution  that  teaches 
polygamy  and  encourages  it  by  precept  and  example. 

"Polygamy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Senator  Smoot  is  an  accomplice  to  the 
breaking  of  this  law  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  official  position 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  and  between  a  law-breaking  principal  and 
aider  and  abettor  there  is  practically  no  difference. 

"  No  man  who  defies  the  law  is  fit  to  be  a  lawmaker,  nor  is  any 
man  who  sustains  and  upholds  a  law-breaking  institution,  particu- 
larly an  institution  that  is  a  menace  to  the  virtuous  home." 

While  most  of  the  religious  press  oppose  Smoot.  most  of  the 
secular  press  sustain  him.  The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  calls 
the  anti-Smoot  campaign  a  "  mindless  and  bigoted  crusade,"  and 
says  it  "  could  have  triumphed  only  by  such  a  denial  of  the  right 


of  a  State  to  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  as  would  have 
rent  the  Constitution  in  twain."  And  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union  (Rep.)  remarks  similarly: 

"  A  more  lamentable  and  ill-advised  attempt  to  attack  polygamy 
by  excluding  from  the  Senate  a  man  who  is  not  a  polygamist  could 
hardly  have  been  made,  and  were  it  not  that  the  institution  has 
already  received  its  death-blow  there  might  be  grave  fears  that  the 
unwise  anti-Smoot  campaign  would  react  against  the  moral  issue 
it  purported  to  favor." 

Perhaps  the  best  plea  for  Mr.  Smoot  was  the  one  he  made  him- 
self on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  After 
declaring  that  he  is  not  and. never  has  been  a  polygamist,  he  said 
that  the  Mormon  "  revelation  "  concerning  polygamy  was  merely 
permissive,  never  mandatory,  and,  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  that  faith  have  ever  been  polygamists."  In 
1890  the  Church  adopted  the  manifesto  forbidding  polygamy, 
"and  thereupon  the  practise  of  polygamy  for  the  future  was  aban- 
doned." At  this  date,  however,  there  were  "about  2,451  male 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church  who  had  polygamous  families," 
and  these  were  placed  "  in  a  position  of  difficulty."     This  was  rec- 


—  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 

ognized,  and  there  was  "  toleration  exercised  by  most  of  the  people 
of  Utah,  Mormon  and  non-Mormon  alike."  The  number  of  polyg- 
amists has  since  then  decreased  until  there  are  now  "  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  such  householders  in  existence."  In  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  Church,  we  are  assured,  monogamists  are 
supplanting  the  polygamists.     Mr.  Smoot  added  : 

"But,  Mr.  President.it  is  claimed  that  there  have  been  new 
cases  of  polygamous  marriages  since  the  manifesto,  and  this  pre- 
sents altogether  a  different  question.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  any  man  who  has  married  a  polygamous  wife  since  the 
manifesto  should  be  prosecuted,  and,  if  convicted,  should  suffer 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  I  care  not  who  the  man  might  be.  or 
what  position  he  might  hold  in  the  Church  ;  he  should  receive  the 
punishment  pronounced  by  the  law  against  his  crime. 

"The  testimony  taken  before  the  committee  tends  to  show  that 
there  have  been  some  polygamous  marriages  since  the  manifesto. 
I  believe  sincerely.  Mr.  President,  that  such  cases  have  been  rare. 
They  have  not  received  the  sanction  or  the  encouragement  of  the 
Church." 

Speaking  of  the  charge  that  the  Mormon  endowment  ceremonies 
impose  a  treasonable  obligation  upon  the  initiate,  he  declared  : 

"  There  does  not  exist  in  the  endowment  ceremonies  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  the  remotest  suggestion  of  hostility  or  of  antagonism 
to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  nation.     They  are  of  a  purely 
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religious  nature,  wholly  between  the  person  taking  them  and  his 
God,  and,  as  with  the  ritual  of  various  fraternal  organizations, 
regarded  as  sacred  and  secret. 

"Adverting  to  the  religious  and  spiritual  character  of  those  cere- 
monies, it  is  conceded  that  such  character  in  ceremonies  often  has 
an  influence  on  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. There  is  not  a  solitary  instance  where  that  influence  in 
the  endowment  ceremonies  has  been  displayed  in  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity to  the  Government.  If  any  effect  has  been  wielded,  it  has 
been  for  the  most  devoted  loyalty  to   our  own  nation." 

The  Utah  Senator  then  ridiculed  as  a  "  myth  "  the  idea  that  the 
Mormon  Church  is  "  menacing"  the  Republic  by  a  "hierarchical  " 
domination.     And  he  continued  : 

"  So  far  as  I  r.m  concerned,  I  formally  and  solemnly  aver  that  in 
every  vote  and  action  as  United  States  Senator  I  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  the  future,  as  I  have  been  in  the  past,  only  by  my  convic- 
tions of  what  is  best  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States, 
under  my  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  nation. 

"  In  closing  let  me  say  under  my  obligations  as  a  Senator  what 
I  have  said  under  oath  before  the  committee,  that  I  have  never 
taken  any  oath  or  obligation,  religious  or  otherwise,  which  con- 
flicts in  the  slightest  degree  with  my  duty  as  a  Senator  or  as  a  citi- 
zen. I  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  church  or  other  organization 
which  in  any  way  interferes  with  my  supreme  allegiance  in  civil 
affairs  to  my  country — an  allegiance  which  I  freely,  fully,  and 
gladly  give." 

THE   MALLOCK    LECTURES   AGAINST 
SOCIALISM. 

FIVE  lectures  on  Socialism  delivered  at  Columbia  University 
by  the  well-known  English  economist  and  author.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  notoriety  recently.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Mallock  engages  to  destroy  "the  Socialist's 
theory  that  labor  is  the  sole  producer  of  wealth."     Thus : 

"The  modern  industrial  system,  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  as  Karl  Marx  insists,  only 
just  beginning.  The  world's  great  increases  in  productivity  have 
been  all  made  since  that  time.  Even  then  two  factors  were  at 
work,  other  than  the  division  of  labor,  which  have  ever  since  been 
growing  in  importance  and  magnitude,  and  the  secret  of  modern 
production  resides,  we  shall  find,  in  these.  One  of  these  is  the 
development  of  machinery.  The  other  is  the  increasing  applica- 
tion of  exceptional  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  energy,  not  to  the 
manual  labor  of  those  who  possess  these  exceptional  qualifications, 
but  to  the  direction  and  coordination  of  the  variety  of  individual 
operations  into  which  the  manual  labor  of  others,  on  an  increasing 
scale,  divides  itself.  It  is  to  this  latter  factor  that  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  machinery  is  itself  due. 

"The  enormous  augmentation  of  wealth,  then,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  modern  times,  is  not  due  to  average  labor,  tho  average 
labor  is  essential  to  it.  It  is  due,  in  its  distinctive  magnitude,  to 
the  increasing  concentration  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and  other 
rara  mental  faculties,  or  the  process  of  directing  this  labor  in  an 
increasingly  efficacious  way:  and  capitalism  is  primarily  the 
means  by  which  this  direction  is  effected.  No  intelligent  Social- 
ist, when  the  matter  is  thus  put  plainly,  can  possibly  deny 
this 

"Socialism  has  made  two  attempts  to  justify  itself — attempts 
beginning  at  opposite  ends  of  the  scale,  (i)  One  is  the  attempt 
of  Marx  and  his  school,  which  represents  ordinary  manual  labor 
as  the  sole  producer  of  wealth.  (2)  The  other  is  that  of  the  more 
thoughtful  Socialists  of  to-day,  who  more  or  less  clearly  recognize, 
tho  they  do  not  openly  say  so,  that  the  Marxian  analysis  of  pro- 
duction is  no  better  than  nonsense.  These  men,  so  far  as  the 
machinery  of  production  is  concerned,  are  coming  round  to  a  view 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
their  most  uncompromising  opponents.  They  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  modern  process  of  production  the  few  play  a 
part  even  greater  than  that  played  by  the  many — that  the  labor  of 
the  many  is  the  unit  which  the  ability  of  the  few  multiplies  ;  and 
the  only  radical  change  which  these  modern  Socialists  would  in- 
troduce is  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  motives  by  which  this 


ability  is  first  to  be  elicited,  and  then  kept  in  a  state  of  sustained 
activity." 

Mr.  Mallock's  conclusion  is  that  the  only  alternatives  to  the  wage 
system  are  slavery  and  the  "  corvee  "  system,  that  the  individual 
demand  for  financial  reward  and  desire  of  family  life,  as  well  as 
limitations  on  what  the  state  can  compel  individuals  to  do,  make 
Socialism  impossible. 

Replies  to  Mr.  Mallock  were  not  long  in  coming.  Gaylord 
Wilshire,  editor  of  IVilshire's  Magazine,  in  the  New  York  Times 
vigorously  combats  the  points  raised,  particularly  the  argument 
from  ability.     He  writes: 

"The  very  condition  to  develop  human  productivity  which  Mr- 
Mallock  declares  to  be  required,  namely,  large  material  rewards 
for  superior  directive  ability,  has  been  a  fact  in  the  world's  history 
for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  that  it  is  only  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  since 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  labor-saving  machinery, 
man  has  increased  in  productivity  to  any  great  extent 

"The  evolution  of  the  capitalist  system  is  to-day  eliminating  the 
small  owner,  the  'men  of  ability,'  the  very  men  who  Mr.  Mallock 
is  declaring  are  so  essential  to  our  system  of  production.  Mr. 
Mallock,  it  seems,  would  have  us  believe  that  among  the  ones  who 
get  the  great  rewards  for'  directive  ability  '  are  the  scientific  men, 
the  chemists  in  the  steel  industry ;  that  they  are  more  highly  paid 
than  manual  laborers.  The  truth  is  that  these  men,  these  brain- 
workers,  are  paid  a  competitive  wage  which  gives  them  very  often 
much  less  than  manual  laborers.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  a 
good  chemist,  graduated  from  one  of  our  best  universities,  at  a 
salary  of  $100  a  month,  while  many  a  manual  laborer  in  a  steel 
mill  gets  $200  a  month.  But  while  the  manual  laborer  may  get  his 
$200  a  month  and  the  chemist  but  $100,  the  stockholder  who  may 
do  nothing  at  all  is  getting  $20,000  a  month 

"  In  regard  to  the  destruction  of  family  life  wihch  Mr.  Mallock 
alleges  that  Socialists  wish,  I  would  point  out  that  the  greatest 
foe  to  family  life  is  the  fact  that  the  laborer  is  frequently  not  paid 
enough  to  support  the  family  without  putting  his  wife  and  children 
to  work." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Railroads  are  becoming  the  prime  factor  in  American  race  suicide. — The 
New  York  American 

MAKING   up  time"  is  one  of  the  swiftest  ways  of  entering  eternity. — The 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Why  can  not  we  make  a  treaty  with  Pittsburg  to  i»sue  no  more  passports  to 
New  York?  —  The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Mr.  Carnegib  can  back  Mr.  Rockefeller  off  the  boards  by  giving  a  million  or 
so  for  the  education  of  the  Japanese  children  in  San  Francisco. — The  Cleveland 
Leader. 

The  Kansas  legislature  abolishes  capital  punishment.  A  sentence  for  life 
in  Kansas  is  a  greater  deterrent  from  crime  than  a  death  sentence. —  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

By  the  way  in  which  state  legislatures  are  reducing  railroad  fares  from  three 
to  two  cent  .  it  is  plain  that  the  no-pass  regulations  are  in  force. — The  New 
York  Commercial. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  given  $32,000,000  to  the  General 
Education  Hoard,  but  they  didn't  know  it  until  John  D.  Rockefeller  told  them 
about  it.      The  Chicago  Journal. 

When  the  jury  decides  upon  the  sanity  of  Harry  Thaw  it  will  do  well  to  turn 
its  attention  to  some  of  the  special  writers  who  are  giving  impressions  of  the 
trial. — The  Cleveland  Leader. 

The  achievement  oi  Woo  Aug  of  San  Francisco,  who  raised  a  draft  of  eight 
dollars  to  eighl  thousand  is  a  refutation  of  the  statement  that  the  Chinese 
can  not  adapt  themselves  to  American  ways. — The  Boston  Transcript. 

A  Connectici'i  thief  has  stolen  sixty  comic  operas.  If  they  are  the  kind 
that  have  been  on  the  boards  during  the  last  few  seasons  a  grateful  public  will 
give  him  all  the  assistance  needed  to  avoid  capture. — The  Cleveland  Leaaer. 

After  voting  to  raise  the  salaries  of  its  members  $2,500  a  year  because  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living  in  Washington,  the  House  is  preparing  to  pass  a 
bill  making  tipping  unlawful  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  true  economy 
that  saves  at  both  ends.— The  New  York  World. 

There  was  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  in  the  part  of  the  King's  speecli. 
referring  to  the  Kingston  earthquake.  "I  have  seen  with  satisfaction,"  said 
King  Edward,  "that  the  emergency  has  been  met  by  the  Governor  with  courage, 
and  by  the  people  with  self-control." — The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


NOBLEMEN  OR  NOBLE  MEN   FOR   THE   HOUSE 

OF   LORDS? 

THE  King  of  England's  speech  at  the  recent  opening  of  Par- 
liament, formal,  perfunctory,  and  sometimes  unparsable  as 
such  productions  have  often  been,  had  at  least  one  notable  refer- 
ence to  a  burning  and  somewhat  perilous  question  in  contempo- 
rary politics,  and  that  was  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Such  a  reference  may  be  characterized  as  almost  daring;  it  was 
none  the  less  timely.  The  House  of  Lords  has  recently  been 
scored  by  Liberal  papers  of  all  shades;  by  Home-Rulers,  by 
Dissenters,  and  by  Laborites.  It  has  run  the  gantlet  of  all  that 
is  most  living  and  most  earnest  among  the  advocates  of  English 
progress.  We  read  in  the  English  press  that  it  is  an  anomaly  in 
these  democratic  days;  that  among  European  legislative  chambers 
and  even  at  Westminster  it  is  a  medieval  monstrosity;  finally, 
that  it  has  written  its  own  sentence  in  the  arbitrary  vetoes  which 
it  has  passed  on  so  many  attempts  made  by  the  Commons  for 
progressive  legislation.  The  principal  faults  found  with  the  Up- 
per Chamber  are  that  its  members  take  their  places  by  inheritance  ; 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  best  men,  the  genuine  "  noblemen  " 
of  the  land  ;  that  they  merely  stand  for  their  own  class  interests, 
and  are  repudiated  by  the  people  as  failing  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  the  universal  British 
nation. 

The  Prime  Minister's  words,  in  summoning  his  party  to 
consider  "  matters  of  grave  importance,"  are  generally  interpreted 
as  referring  to  this  question.  Lord  Crewe  in  his  vacation  speech 
said,  speaking  of  the  predominance  of  the  peers:  "I  believe  the 
country  is  prepared  to  consider  and  adopt  any  well-considered 
scheme  for  redressing  a  balance  which  operates  so  unfairly  in  one 
direction."  "The  peers,"  remarked  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  his 
recent  speech  at  Manchester,  "have  provoked  a  constitutional 
struggle."  Even  the  London  Tunes  takes  alarm  at  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  words  and  declares  that,  if  the  matters  he 
mentions  refer  to  the  House  of  Lords,  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  their  gravity,  for  we  need  hardly  say  that  any  endeavor  to 
restrict  or  alter  the  historic  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  involve  changes  which  would  be  revolutionary  in  the 
fabric  of  the  constitution.  Changes  of  the  sort  are  not  to  be  pro- 
posed lightly  even  by  governments  with  the  largest  of  majorities 
behind  them.  Lord  Newton  introduced  a  bill  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  proposing  the  reconstitution  of  the  Upper  House  on  a 
partly  elective  basis. 

A  new  House  of  Lords  is  now  being  loudly  called  for,  and  how 
and  of  what  this  new  house  ought  to  be  constituted  is  told  us  by 
Dr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  the  eminent  scientist  and  intellectual  spec- 


ulator, in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London).  He  does  not  shrink 
from  paying  a  somewhat  backhanded  compliment  to  the  present 
peers  when  he  describes  the  sort  of  men  whom  he  would  put  in 
their  places,  and  observes  : 

"  What  we  require  in  an  upper  house  of  Parliament  is,  a  clearer 
moral  atmosphere  and  a  loftier  general  character— a  body  which 
shall  largely  consist  of  men  of  the  best  intellect  and  the  widest 
political  and  administrative  experience — men  who  would  be  guided 
by  principle  rather  than  by  expediency,  and  who  would  disdain 
to  allow  private  interests  or  class  prejudices  to  influence  them  in 
deciding  those  great  questions  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  A  house  of  this  character  would  be  of  ines- 
timable value  as  a  non-party,  advisory,  and  truly  legislative  body. 
It  would  be  able  to  condense  and  simplify  bills  which  had  been 
so  mangled  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  party  conflict  that  they 
have  become  unintelligible  or  self-contradictory,  as  is  now  so  fre- 
quently the  case  with  complex  acts  of  Parliament,  while  it  would 
be  the  proper  body  to  deal  primarily  with  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems of  our  civilization,  as  well  as  with  those  which  involve  colo- 
nial or  imperial  interests." 

The  new  house  would  be  an  elected  body  of  men,  none  of 
whom  are  to  be  below  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  members  of 
this  body  would  be  selected  from  those  "  who  have  already  been 
chosen  to  fill  offices  or  to  perform  duties  which  imply  some  supe- 
riority in  education,  ability,  or  character."  It  is  plain  that  Dr. 
Wallace,  as  he  himself  would  admit,  is  following  here  the  Ameri- 
can model,  especially  in  maintaining  "  the  democratic  principle  of 
election."     He  limits  the  eligibles  to  the  following  classes: 

i.  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  baronets,  and  knights. 

2.  Ex-members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council. 

4.  Justices  of  the  peace. 

5.  Ex-governors  of  a  colony  or  dependency. 

6.  Ex-members  of  a  colonial  legislature. 

7.  Ex-members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  consuls-general,  etc. 

8.  Ex-mayors  of  boroughs. 

9.  Ex-chairmen  of  county  or  district  councils. 

10.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 

11.  Presidents  of  chartered,  literary,  or  scientific  societies. 

12.  Great  writers,  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates. 

No  hereditary  titles  should  in  the  future  be  dispensed,  altho  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  existing  houses  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
But  he  would  make  the  House  of  Lords  a  house  of  business,  and 
the  members  should  be  paid,  as  bank  directors  are,  for  the  work 
they  do.     He  declares  : 

"  The  duties  of  members  of  the  Upper  House  would  be  such  as 
to  call  for  continuous  attention  and  study.  It  would  therefore  be 
imperative  that  they  should  not  be  actively  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness or  profession,  or  in  the  management  of  any  public  company. 
They  must  be  men  who  could  and  would  devote  their  whole  time 
and  abilities  to  the  service  of  their  countrv.   To  enable  them  to 
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do  this  in  every  case,  a  liberal,  but  not  excessive,  annual  payment 
should  be  made  to  them." 

He  enlarges  as  follows  upon  the  far-reaching  effect  these  re- 
forms would  have  throughout  the  British  Empire: 

"  A  very  important  consequence  of  the  great  constitutional  re- 
form here  advocated  would  be  that  it  would  render  possible  any 
future  reforms  in  our  constitution  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
Two  such  have  been  much  discust,  and  are  perhaps  almost  ripe 
for  more  active  measures.  One  is  the  establishment  of  local  par- 
liaments for  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  all  inter- 
nal affairs,  while  retaining  a  modified  house  of  commons,  per- 
haps consisting  of  about  half  its  present  numbers,  which  might  be 
chosen  by  the  counties  in  proportion  to  population,  and  which 
would  be  able  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  legislation  affecting 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  in  association  with  the  new  House  of 
Lords.  The  other  and  perhaps  even  more  important  question  is 
that  of  the  suggested  federation  with  our  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies. This  might  be  initiated  by  each  colony,  etc.,  sending  one  or 
more  representatives  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  assist  it  by  their 
local  knowledge  in  the  decision  of  all  great  imperial  questions." 


FAILURE    OF   THE   SMALL-PARTY    SYSTEM    IN 

GERMANY. 

THE  petty  rivalries  and  wranglings  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
small  parties  in  the  Reichstag  rob  its  work  of  life  and  force  ; 
it  does  not  really  know  its  own  mind,  says  Die  Nation  (Berlin), 
the  organ  of  Dr.  Theodor  Barth.  This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  only  real  cure  for  the  stagnation  of  German  parliamentary  life 
is  the  ranging  of  the  Reichstag  deputies  under  two  party  flags, 
and  two  only.  Dr.  Barth  has  had  in  this  instance  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  has  belonged  to  a  division  of  the  Left  known 
as  the  Party  of  Progress,  and,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  extreme  Left,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  sec- 
tion to  which  he  belongs,  he  has  tried  to  unite  them.  This  has 
resulted  in  his  repudiation  by  the  Party  of  Progress,  and  the  news 
now  comes  from  Berlin  that  his  a'ble  and  interesting  journal, 
which  as  a  man  of  fortune  he  edits  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  is  to  go 
out  of  existence  in  April.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  German 
parliamentarism  in  the  article  above  cited  is  sufficiently  depress- 
ing. The  work  of  legislation  is  "unfruitful"  and  "disgustingly 
tedious."     The  deputies  care  most  of  all  for  the   "  pecuniary  al- 


lowance "  made  to  them  :  they  are  utterly  "  without  influence  on, 
the  policy  of  the  Government."  They  constantly  talk  of  forbear- 
ance and  patience,  but  "  have  not  power  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
the  prevailing  scarcity  in  bread  and  meat,  or  to  check  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  excessive  taxation  under  which  the  people  groan." 
We  read  as  follows  : 

"  Is  it  not  astounding  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  par- 
ties or  fractions  of  parties  in  the  Reichstag  can  be  induced  to 
make  any  honest  efforts  to  form  a  powerful  and  harmonious  group 
upon  the  platform  of  some  comprehensive  movement,  and  that 
even  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  derided  as  the  unprofitable 
dream  of  a  crank?  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  these 
words  may  appeal  to  the  convictions  of  some  responsible  political 
leader  who  secretly  espouses  our  view.  Perhaps  more  than  one 
such  man  may  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  see 
in  the  Reichstag  one,  and  only  one,  government  party,  and  one 
opposition." 

But  this  he  can  never  be  unless  a  leader  of  comprehensive  mind 
appears  to  represent  the  Opposition.     To  quote  : 

t 

"  A  real  change  and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  popular 
representation  and  its  relation  to  the  Governtment  can  never  be 
realized  until  a  clear-headed  and  fearless  statesman  brings  up  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  presents  before  the  people,  one  of  those  great 
and  purely  political  questions  on  which,  in  other  lands  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  party  divisions  are  based.  In  order  to  at- 
tain this  end  at  the  present  moment  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
two  great  groups,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  to  abandon 
their  old  party  cries.  The  Left  must  shake  itself  free  from  the 
marked  reactionaries,  who  are  in  a  large  manner  responsible  for 
the  present  stagnation,  and  purge  itself  from  the  influence  of  mere 
doctrinaires,  and  both  extremes  subordinate  their  ideas  to  the 
practical  and  present  interests  of  the  whole  Empire." 

It  is  absurd  to  think,  however,  that  Chancellor  von  Buelow  took 
this  course  when  he  brought  about  the  union  of  the  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  against  the  Social  Democracy  and  Center.  The 
colonial  question  was  scarcely  big  enough  to  found  a  real  dual- 
party  government  on.  It  was  not  a  fundamental  constitutional 
question  »sucli  as  causes  political  cleavage  in  England,  America, 
Holland,  Belgium,  etc.     In  this  writer's  words : 

"  The  idea  of  forming  a  permanent  coalition  and  thus  securing  a 
government  majority  out  of  such  essentially  heterogeneous  par- 
ties as  these,  united  on  the  fugitive  colonial  question  which  was 
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presented  at  the  last  election  is  simply  preposterous.  Prince  Bue- 
low  can  only  intensify  the  mistrust  with  which  his  plans  are  regard- 
ed on  all  sides  without  exception,  when  he  attempts  to  marshal  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives  as  a  government  party  against  the  Center 
and  the  Socialists.  Even  the  colonial  question,  which  has  recently 
become  a  very  burning  issue  for  a  time,  must  quickly  give  way  in 


A   BAD   SHOT. 

Member  of  the  Center— "  True,  you've  hit  the  mark,  but  not 
the  Center."  — Humoristische  Blacttcr  (Vienna). 

the  new  Reichstag  to  other  problems  in  face  of  which  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  will  summarily  dissolve  their  alliance.  Ger- 
many is  perhaps  the  only  state  in  the  world  where  a  political  leader 
would  venture  on  an  experiment  such  as  von  Buelow  has  made." 

He  does  not  wholly  blame  the  imperial  Government,  by  which 
he  means  the  ministry  under  von  Buelow,  and  von  Buelow  under 
the  Emperor,  for  the  present  feebleness  of  the  Reichstag.  As  he 
says : 

"It  would  be  false  and  unjust  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Government  and  charge  them  with  preventing  the  establishment 
of  a  genuine  dual-party  legislature.  We  need  not  waste  words  to 
prove  that  the  German  Conservative  party  and  a  large  section  of 
the  present  Center  have  opposed  the  plan.  German  Liberalism, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Socialists,  when  these  latter  formed  the 
most  powerful  wing  of  the  Left,  lias  also  fought  against  a  coali- 
tion that  would  stand  in  opposition  to  the  government  party.  The 
Social  Democrats  are  indeed  as  little  disposed  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  the  dual-party  system  as  are  the  reactionaries  of 
every  shade  and  the  Ultramontanes." 

The  Social  Democrats,  in  fact,  have  been  the  very  ruin  of  the 
dual-party  idea.  By  their  ridiculous  agitation,  their  narrow  and 
impractical  program,  they  have  drawn  together  all  the  forces  of 
political  life  in  Germany,  and  attracted  all  the  attention  of  politi- 
cal parties  upon  themselves.  Their  unpatriotic  selfishness  has 
been  their  ruin. 

"The  Social  Democrats  have  tried  in  vain  to  absorb  the  Lib- 
erals; they  have  put  all  the  finest  and  gaudiest  stuff  they  possess 
in  their  shop-windows  ;  they  have  proposed  alliance  with  the  Cen- 
ter, with  the  Poles  and  Alsatians  ;  they  have  attempted  by  indirect 
means  to  triumph  over  the  Party  of  Progress  by  a  coalition  with 
Prussian  reactionaries,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  controllers  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  to  make  the  great  political  question  of  Ger- 
many Socialist  or  non-Socialist.  But  their  efforts  have  been  in 
vain." —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SEPARATION    OF   CHURCH    AND   STATE   IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

r  I  "HE  wave  of  politico-religious  reform  in  France,  which 
■*■  dashed  in  vain  against  the  Pyrenees  in  a  futile  effort  to 
sweep  over  Spain,  has  seemingly  met  another  insurmountable  bar- 
rier in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Stimulated  by  what  the  French  radicals 
had  done,  the  freethinkers  of  little  Switzerland  tried  to  unsettle 
the  religion  of  Calvin  and  the  law  by  which  it  is  safeguarded,  but 
found  the  task  too  much  for  them.  In  contrast  to  France,  the 
Catholics  in  Switzerland  favored  separation,  while  the  Protestants 
opposed  it.  From  the  Swiss  papers  we  gather  the  following 
particulars:  While  there  is  complete  liberty  of  conscience  in 
Switzerland,  the  Protestants,  who  number  about  200,000,  are  with 
regard  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  in  each  canton  under  the  control 
of  the  local  magistrates  and  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  their 
church  institutions.  Separation  of  church  and  state  in  Switzer- 
land means  freedom  from  this  state  supervision  and  state  sanction, 
and  has  recently  been  agitated  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel.  On 
January  20  a  vote  was  taken  by  means  of  a  plebiscite  or  referen- 
dum, and  the  proposal  of  ecclesiastical  independence  was  rejected 
by  15,000  voices  against  8,000.  Speaking  of  this  decision,  the 
Bibliothcque  Universelle  (Lausanne)  observes: 

"  The  check  thus  received  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  prime  movers  in  the  proposal  were  freethinkers,  hostile  to 
every  sort  of  church.  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  the  principal  operating  cause  doubtless 
was  that  in  our  democracies  the  people  are  not  disposed  to  change 
what  they  already  have,  and  what  suits  them,  for  something  the 
end  of  which  they  can  not  foresee.  Without  being  very  religious, 
the  majority  of  them  are  by  no  means  irreligicus  They  desire  to 
have  a  church  which  retains  Christian  forms  after  a  moderate 
fashion,  which  exercises  an  influence  on  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  can  attend  to  the  sick  and  the  poor  officially  and 
regularly.  They  wish  to  have  their  children  baptized  and  cate- 
chized, their  marriages  blest,  and  their  funerals  performed  by  a 
clergyman." 

The  official  Protestant  Church  has  now  become  tolerant,  and  no 
longer  persecutes,  as  it  formerly  did,  and  its  authorities  never  in- 
terfere with  independent  and  self-supporting  congregations  of  a 
different  cult  and  creed.  "  Under  these  conditions,  we  can  not 
see  how  the  masses  of  the  Protestant  Church  could  be  induced  to 
surrender  the  advantages  of  a  quasi  establishment,  which,  if  they 
be  negative,  are  at  any  rate  sufficient  for  their  requirements."  On 
the  other  hand,  this  writer  adds  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  case  is  quite 


If  he  can  only  water  the  sands  of     the  result  will  be  something  like  this! 
Africa  with  the  people's  millions,  he 
declares, 
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different,  just  as  it  is  in  Protestant  countries  like  England,  where 
the  church  has  become  to  the  state  an  instrument  of  domination. 
The  question  presents  itself  to  Catholics  in  another  light  than 
that  in  which  it  appears  to  Protestants.  To  the  former  the  dises- 
tablishment of  Protestant  churches  seems  to  be  the  only' measure 
which  will  liberate  the  people  of  Switzerland  and  bring  them  back 
to  a  church  which  does  not  maintain  itself  by  coercive  measures. 
France  has  taken  on  this  point  an  initiative  step  which  will  proba- 
bly be  followed  elsewhere.  But  we  must  await  developments  be- 
fore we  can  pronounce  safely  on  this  matter." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   BEAGLES,  THE  BIBLE,  AND   BRITISH 
BRAVERY. 

AN  attack  is  being  made  from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter 
upon  the  Bible  and  the  training  methods  (so-called)  of  the 
British  army  and  navy.  "  Certain  neurotic  and  hyperesthetic  per- 
sons, calling  themselves  Humanitarians"  are  raising  an  agitation 
against  the  custom  in  some  English  schools  of  keeping  a  pack  of 
beagles  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  the  pupils  by  hare-hunting. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  Eton,  and  the  Eton  beagles  are  now 
being  attacked,  complains  The  Beagler  Boy  (London,  vol.  i.,  No. 
i,  price  2d.,  by  post2>id.)  This  journal  has  been  started  by  "Old 
Etonians  "  and  is  intended  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (King  James's  version)  on  the  subject  of  hunting,  and 
incidentally  the  practise  of  hare-hunting  by  the  Eton  boys  as  "  the 
best  form  of  sport  that  can  be  provided  for  British  boys." 

The  editor  naturally  takes  a  very  lofty  view  of  his  task  as  an 
apologist  for  the  Bible  as  the  palladium  of  the  "Eton  boy."  He 
speaks  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 

"The  shameless  design  of  some  secularist  and  agnostic  poli- 
ticians to  drive  the  Bible  out  of  our  national  schools  has  ended, 
as  it  deserved,  in  ignominious  failure  :  just  as  the  conspiracy  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  dissenting  proletariate,  to  exclude  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Cathechism,  was  happily  frustrated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  aristocracy  of  the  realm. 

"  Fortunately  we  need  not  fear  lest  any  attempt  should  ever  be 
made  to  banish  the  Scriptures  from  that  ancient  foundation  where 
'  Henry's  holy  shade  '  is  still,  and  always  will  be,  more  reverently 
adored  than  'Huxley's  shady  hole  ' — as  the  Science  School  has  been 
jocosely,  but  not  inappropriately,  designated.  The  Eton  boy,  in- 
deed— to  his  credit  be  it  said— is  not  in  the  habit  of  parading  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  all  the  world  ;  he  does  not  wear  it  on 
his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at;  he  is.  it  may  be,  content  to  regard 
it  as  a  flower  which  may  well  be  left  to  '  blush  unseen  ' ;  but  he  is, 
nevertheless,  honestly  proud  to  preserve  the  simple  faith  of  his 
forefathers  untainted  by  the  rationalizing  theories,  whether  of 
profest  freethinkers,  or  of  those  who  so  absurdly  style  themselves 
'the  higher  critics."  " 

How  far  the  "higher  critics"  have  interfered  with  the  aristo- 
cratic sport  of  hare-hunting  he  does  not  exactly  state.  But  he 
feels  sure  that  any  reflections  on  the  Eton  beagles  are  "  plainly  op- 
posed to  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  as  revealed  to  us  by  Holy 
Writ,  and  as  exemplified  in  those 'laws  of  nature  '  in  which  the 
divine  Wisdom  has  made  itself  manifest  to  mankind."  "Holy 
Writ"  has  in  the  first  place  revealed  the  fact,  as  this  writer  men- 
tions, that  "  the  hare  is  an  unclean  animal."  As  it  appears  that 
"  in  Holy  Writ  nowhere  do  we  find  any  injunction  against  hunting," 
he  asks,  with  some  reason,  "  As  for  the  hare,  why  should  he  be 
exempt  from  hunting?"  Why,  indeed?  The  writer  gives  his  rea- 
sons why  exemption  should  not  be  granted  to  this  animal.  Not  to 
hunt  the  hare  is  to  oppose  God's  purpose.  God  made  this  "  beast 
of  the  field "  for  the  pursuit  of  barking  beagles  and  shouting 
schoolboys. 

To  attack  the  Eton  beagles  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  impiety, 
but  the  man  who  does  so  is  no  patriot.  The  writer  accordingly 
proceeds  to  view  beagling  in  its  "imperial  aspect."  The  hare 
must  pant,  and  faint,  and  die,  torn  to  pieces  by  Eton  dogs,  in 
order  that  Minden,  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo  might  be  won.  Such 
is  the  divine  ordering.     As  this  writer  remarks : 


"  It  has  pleased  the  divine  Creator  to  ordain  that  suffering  shall 
be  the  rule  of  the  universe,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
inferior  animals  should  suffer  in  order  that  our  boys  may  be 
strengthened  in  wind  and  limb,  and  learn  the  lessons  of  courage 
and  endurance-if  through  such  suffering  the  sinews  of  an  imperial 
race  may  be  braced  and  fortified,  surely  it  is  for  us  to  accept  the 
gift  of  a  benign  Providence  with  unquestioning  gratitude,  and 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  these  decadent  prophets  of  a  morbid  mil- 
lennium, the  realization  of  which  would  assuredly  synchronize 
with  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  end  of  beagling  would  thus  cut  away  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire.  But  more  than  that.  So  long  as  the  hare  is 
followed  by  hounds  and  boys  in  "the  adjacent  country  hunted 
over  by  the  Eton  College  beagles"  the  fleets  of  William  II.  may 
get  up  steam  and  point  their  guns  in  vain.  Even  the  conquest  of 
the  Transvaal  may  be  traced  to  the  beagles. 

The  editor  of  The  Beagler  Boy  closes  with  a  peroration  which 
will  delight  the  soul  of  all  who  have  been  taught  in  the  school  of 
Gray,  and  he  remarks  : 

"At  most  schools,  of  course,  the  boys  are  content  with  the  ordi- 
nary athletic  games  and  exercises  —  paper-chases,  'hare  and 
hounds,'  and  so  forth— but  at  the  royal  foundation  of  Eton  Col- 
lege they  manage  things  better  than  that,  so  that  our  future  sol- 
diers and  statesmen  may  be  no  mere  milksops,  but  by  early  ac- 
quaintance with  beagling  may  imbibe  the  genuine  spirit  of  sport." 


SPARKS    FROM    THE    ANVIL. 

A  report  reaches  us,  from  American  sources,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  lay  down  some  battle-ships  of  such  huge  dimensions  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Atlantic. — Punch  (London). 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  is  on  disarmament  questions  almost  frantic. 
He  loathes  all  wars — but  especially  a  war  in  which  Great  Britain  is  likely  to 
be  victorious.  He  dislikes  every  form  of  militarism,  but  his  particular  detesta- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Army. — The  Outlook 
I  London). 

Diplomatic  Examination. — "And  how  are  you  fixt  with  regard  to  speaking 
Russian? " 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  I  can't  speak  a  word." 

"That's  no  matter.  You're  the  very  man  for  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg!" — Ulk  (Berlin). 

Woman   Suffrage   in   Germany. 
,     Agitator — "In   order  that   you   may  understand   our   candidate    I    have 
brought  you  his  program." 

Woman  Voter — "But,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  omitted  to  bring  what  is 
far  more  important — his  photograph!" — Ulk   (Berlin). 

Wipe — "Will  you  give  him  your  vote?      How  do  you  like  him?" 

Female  Voter  —"I  should  first  like  to  know  how  he  likes  me!" — Ulk  (Berlin). 


<s£3sl- 


DANIEL-ROOSEVELT    THE    PROPHET. 

At  the  Gridiron  Club  banquet  at  Washington  Roosevelt  pointed  out 
to  the  millionaires,  as  Daniel  did  to  Belshazzar,  the"  Mene,  mene,  tekel 
upharsin"on  the  wall— but  there  is  little  chance  that  the  rest  of  the 
story  will  turn  out  the  same  way.  —Pischietto  (Turin). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


STEAM-POWER  FROM  THE  EARTH'S  INTERNAL 

HEAT. 

PROPOSITIONS  to  utilize  the  earth's  heat  for  the  production 
of  power  appear  from  time  to  time.  The  latest  plan  of  the 
kind  is  outlined  in  The  American  Inventor  (New  York,  February). 
Says  a  writer  in  this  paper  : 

"  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  getting  steam,  but  a  question  of 
the  quantity  of  steam  to  be  had.  The  great  difficulty  is  not  in 
obtaining  steam  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  because  that  in- 
volves merely  a  little  extra  labor  in  boring  down  into  the  hot  area, 
and  it  is  comparatively  as  easy  to  bore  down  ten  thousand  feet  as 
six  thousand,  but  in  order  to  give  the  steam  commercial  value  a 
method  must  be  provided  for  dropping  the  water  to  the  hot  area, 
allowing  it  time  to  heat,  and  yet  having  it  returned  to  the  earth's 
surface  without  interrupting  its  flow  for  a  moment." 

The  writer  supposes  two  holes  bored  into  the  earth  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  deep  and  fifty  feet  apart.  According  to  measurements 
made  in  a  deep  well  sunk  at  Pittsburg  there  would  be  at  the  bot- 
tom a  temperature  of  more  than  240— far  above  the  boiling- 
point  of  water.  If  very  heavy  charges  of  high  explosive  were 
repeatedly  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  each  hole  and  exploded,  the 
two  holes  might  have  a  connection  established.  If  only  one  pas- 
sage were  opened  it  would  be  enough.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  shattering  of  the  rocks  around  the  base  of  the  holes  would 
turn  the  surrounding  area  into  an  immense  hot-water  heater.  The 
water  poured  down  one  hole  in  the  earth  would  circulate  through 
the  cracks  and  fissures,  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  more 
than  240°,  and  in  its  passage  it  would  be  heated  and  turned  to 
steam,  which  would  pass  to  the  earth's  surface,  through  the 
second  hole.  The  pressure  of  such  a  column  of  steam  would  be 
enormous.  Aside  from  the  initial  velocity  of  the  steam,  the  de- 
scending column  of  the  cold  water  would  exert  a  pressure  of  at 
least  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  would  drive 
up  through  the  second  hole  everything  movable.  This  done,  the 
water-heater  would  operate  itself  and  a  source  of  power  be  estab- 
lished which  would  surpass  anything  now  in  use. 

"  As  an  undertaking  it  would  not  be  beyond  our  present  stand- 
ards of  cost  and  enterprise.  Judged  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Wheel- 
ing wells,  two  such  deep  holes  would  cost  about  $10,000  a  mile, 
so  that  the  plan  might  possibly  be  carried  out  for  about  $50,000. 
The  benefit  to  science  would  be  many  times  that  amount.  It 
might  not  be  necessary  to  go  far.  The  estimate  of  depth  is  based 
on  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  there  are  many  places  where  the  in- 
crease of  heat  would  be  much  more  rapid.  The  Yellowstone  Val- 
ley would  almost  surely  yield  commercial  temperature  at  compar- 
atively shallow  depths." 


Inheriting  Alcoholism.— If  we  mean  by  alcoholism  the 
diseased  conditions  brought  about  by  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  then 
alcoholism,  we  are  told,  can  not  be  inherited  ;  but  conditions  pre- 
disposing to  a  craving  for  drink  may  be  inherited;  and  conse- 
quently a  drunken  son  may  be  the  logical  successor  of  a  drunken 
father.  This  we  are  told  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety 
(Boston,  Winter),  in  an  article  by  an  English  expert,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Lewis,  quoted  from  The  Journal  of  Mental* Science.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  Is  alcoholism  inheritable  ?  I  think  this  must  be  met  by  a  direct 
negative.  Alcoholism  as  alcoholism  is  not  inherited.  What  is 
inherited  is  usually  something  wholly  different.  That  alcohol, 
like  other  toxic  agencies  in  the  parent,  results  in  certain  abnormal 
nutritional  conditions  of  the  germ-plasm  is  unquestionable;  it 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  such  were  not  the  case.  That  the 
ovum  nourished  by  the  maternal  blood  should  not  be  affected  by  its 
immediate  environment  .   .  .   would  be  highly  improbable 

"What  is  it,  then,  that  is  transmitted  by  alcoholic  ancestry?  I 
presume  it  is  a  defective  organization  of  the  neuron  [nerve-cell] 
or  a  molecular  degradation  of  nerve-tissue  revealing  itself  in  a  loss 
or  weakening  of  that  primary  attribute  so  characteristic  of  nerve- 
cell  mechanism — inhibition.     Functional  instability  is,  of  course. 


preeminently  the  stamp  of  the  neurotic  heritage,  but  the  instabil- 
ity resulting  from  an  alcoholic  stock  appears  above  aii  other  forms 
of  instability  to  be  indicated  by  (a>  its  convulsive  nature,  {b)  its 
tendency  to  limitation  as  in  so-called  systematized  forms  of  insan- 
ity, (o  its  rhythmic  periodicity  and  paroxysmal  nature. 

"The  latter-time  relationships  are  features  especially  worthy  of 
note.  Epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  the  convulsive  psychoses  (moral 
and  impulsive  forms  of  insanity;,  and  certain  systematized  delu- 
sional states  are  the  first  fruits  of  an  alcoholic  heritage.  The 
motor  element  of  mind,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  derangement  in  paternal  forms  of  transmission.  On 
the  other  hand,  arrests  of  development,  as  indicated  by  congenital 
mental  weakness,  imbecility,  idiocy,  appear  to  me  especially  the 
results  of  maternal  toxaemia,  and  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
direct  poisoning  or  the  germ  or  ovum." 


EVILS   OF    BOILED   WATER. 

THAT  boiling  water  not  only  does  not  completely  sterilize  it. 
but  also  makes  it  unfit  to  drink,  and  that  many  troubles  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  traced  to  its  use,  are  the  some- 
what startling  statements  made  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Jan- 
uary 26).  Most  people  regard  boiled  water  as  absolutely  safe  and 
feel  that  its  somewhat  flat  and  insipid  taste  is  offset  by  its  sup- 
posed hygienic  qualities.  All  this,  we  are  now  told,  is  wrong. 
Instead  of  boiling  our  water,  we  must  heat  it  under  pressure  in 
specially  designed  apparatus,  thus  killing  the  germs  without  caus- 
ing changes  that  make  it  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  taste  but 
often  positively  harmful  to  the  digestive  organs.     Says  the  writer: 

"  The  purification  of  drinking-water,  from  the  bacteriologic  point 
of  view,  presses  upon  the  attention  of  hygienists  with  undeniable 
force.  Numerous  processes  have  been  devised  and  proposed  to 
this  end.  Some  are  based  on  various  kinds  of  filtration,  others 
on  the  use  of  properly  selected  chemical  substances,  which  bring 
about  the  coagulation  and  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter,  as 
also  the  destruction  of  disease  germs  ;  finally,  there  are  others  that 
require  only  the  use  of  heat  for  the  desired  sterilization.  These 
last  are,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the  only  ones  that  present 
all  the  desirable  guaranties  and  give  results  that  are  absolutely 
perfect  from  the  biological  standpoint.  But  their  application  is 
not  exempt,  in  practise,  from  a  certain  number  of  serious  incon- 
veniences. 

"When  we  are  content,  as  often  happens,  with  boiling  our 
water,  we  obtain  only  a  partial  and  quite  illusory  sterilization 
It  is  true  that  heat  is  the  surest  agent  of  sterilization  and  that  no 
living  organism  can  resist  a  sufficiently  high  temperature:  but 
altho  most  of  the  microbes  are  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  heating 
to  the  boiling-point,  certain  spores  require  for  their  destruction  a 
sensibly  higher  temperature.  Our  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of 
the  sterility  of  boiled  water  is  the  cause  of  its  lack  of  trustworthi- 
ness in  surgery  ;  it  is  also  the  reason  why  we  can  trust  only  par- 
tially in  its  harmlessness  in  the  preparation  of  food.  Also,  even 
admitting  that  boiling  sterilizes  the  water,  this  does  not  make  it  a 
perfect  beverage,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  totally  deprived 
of  the  air  which  water  normally  holds  in  solution,  and  is  made 
heavy  and  indigestible  by  this  lack  of  aeration  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  carbonates  of  lime  are  precipitated,  which  injures  its 
flavor;  and  finally,  the  earthy  matters  in  suspension  are  also  pre- 
cipitated and  make  it  insipid. 

"To  obviate  these  many  disadvantages,  we  must  in  all  cases 
avoid  water  that  has  been  simply  boiled,  and  use  water  sterilized 
by  heat  under  pressure,  which  alone  is  able  to  answer  all  hygienic 
demands.  Numerous  devices  have  been  invented  for  its  prepara- 
tion ;  without  taking  time  to  describe  them,  it  suffices  to  say  that 
they  should,  if  they  are  properly  constructed,  raise  the  water  to  a 
temperature  of  1300  to  1500  C.  [266  to  302  F.j,  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  dissolved  air,  and  not  allow  the  precipitation  and  sep- 
aration of  the  soluble  compounds.  When  these  various  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  and  only  then,  water,  sterilized,  from  the  microbiologic 
standpoint,  retains  its  organic  properties  and  remains  absolutely 
drinkable;  it  is  both  easily  digestible  and  perfectly  harmless, 
which  is  never  the  case  with  water  that  has  been  simply  boiled. 

"It  is  desirable  to  make  public  the  faultiness  of  boiled  water. 
which  is  toooften  regarded  as  excellent,  and  which  is  neverthe 
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the  cause  of  numerous  maladies — severe  stomach  troubles,  intes- 
tinal infections,  frequently  dangerous,  and  various  types  of  sur- 
gical septicemia.  All  this  is  in  spite  of  the  classic  injunction, 
'Boil  your  water,'  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift  and 
not  as  an  exact  and  all-sufficient  rule." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


ACOUSTIC  TESTS   FOR    PUBLIC   SPEAKERS. 

AMONG  some  interesting  points  brought  out  in  an  investigation 
of  the  acoustic  properties  of  certain  public  halls  in  France 
is  the  fact  that  an  acoustic  test  of  a  given  hall  may  be  made  and 
a  public  speaker  instructed  just  how  to  use  his  voice  toJbe  heard 
to  the  best  advantage.  Every  public  speaker  knows  that  he  must 
adapt  his  voice  to  the  room  in  which  he  speaks,  but  this  has  gen- 
erally been  accomplished  by  trial,  and  some  rarely  succeed  in  it. 
The  French  experiments  are  thus  summarized  in  a  brief  note  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  January  12) : 

"  The  problem  of  the  acoustics  of  halls,  for  the  speaking  voice, 
is  one  of  the  most  complex;  it  is  very  difficult  to  foresee  the  acous- 
tic qualities  of  a  hall.  Mr.  Marage  has  recently  presented  to  the 
French  Physical  Society  some  interesting  considerations  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments. 

"  In  a  hall  where  a  regular  continued  sound  is  produced,  there 
may  be  heard  :  (1)  The  primary  wave  proceeding  from  the  source  ; 
(2)  diffused  waves  in  great  number  returned  from  the  walls,  pro- 
ducing resonance;  (3)  waves  reflected  regularly  from  the  walls, 
producing  distinct  echoes. 

"A  hall  will  be  satisfactory  from  an  acoustic  point  of  view  if  it 
has  no  echo,  and  if  the  resonance  sound  is  sufficiently  short  to  re- 
enforce  the  sound  that  produces  it.  without  interfering  with  the 
following  one.  According  to  the  duration  of  the  resonance  sound, 
the  acoustic  properties  will  be  good  or  bad. 

"Marage  has  studied  the  resonance  sound  by  means  of  his 
'vowel  siren.'  He  thus  substitutes  for  the  natural  voice  a  syn- 
thetic vibration  whose  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality  he  has  been 
able  to  determine  exactly.  Marage  performed  his  tests  in  six  dif- 
ferent halls— four  in  the  Sorbonne,  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  that  of  the  Trocadero.  In  the  amphitheaters  of 
the  Sorbonne  the  resonance  lasted  only  0.9  second  for  all  sounds. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  resonance  was  too 
heavy  at  first,  but  various  alterations  reduced  it  in  great  part  and 
its  length  is  now  no  more  than  0.4  second.  Mr.  Marage  has  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  an  orator  should 
speak  in  order  to  be  understood  in  a  hall  whose  acoustics  are  de- 
fective. At  the  Trocadero,  for  instance,  the  orator  must  speak 
very  slowly,  spacing  his  words  and  never  forcing  his  voice:  he 
should  speak  no  louder  than  if  he  were  in  the  physics  lecture-room 
at  the  Sorbonne.  The  Trocadero  hall  accommodates  4,500  per- 
sons and  has  a  volume  of  63,000  cubic  meters,  whereas  the  physics 
lecture-room  at  the  Sorbonne  holds  250  persons  and  measures  800 
cubic  meters. "--  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Delicacy  of  the  Eye-muscles.— Our  perception  of 
space  and  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  depends  largely  on  slight 
movements  of  the  eye.  The  delicacy  with  which  these  may  be 
affected  has  already  been  studied  by  Landolt,  but  recent  measure- 
ments made  by  E.  Veress  indicate  that  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  organ  in  this  respect  has  scarcely  been  realized  hitherto. 
The  experiments  of  Veress  were  made,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in 
the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris,  January  12),  to  determine  the  small- 
est possible  muscular  movement  of  the  eye.     Says  this  paper : 

"  He  sought,  by  looking  successively  at  vertical  lines  placed  one 
meter  [about  a  yard]  from  the  eye,  to  determine  the  minimum  dis- 
tance which  the  eye  could  pass  with  precision  from  one  line  to  an- 
other. This  he  found  to  be  3  millimeters  \x/%  inch]  at  the  speci- 
fied distance,  which  corresponds  to  an  angular  distance  of  10'  10', 
while  Landolt's  value  was  5',  indicating  sensitiveness  about  twice 
as  great.  The  smallest  contraction  of  the  muscles  corresponding 
to  this  movement  is  found  to  be  0.0355  millimeter  [about  f \Tj  inch] 
or  jfa  of  the  total  length  of  the  muscles  concerned  (the  right  ex- 
ternal and  internal ).  This  is  a  particularly  delicate  sensitiveness." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FROM  WINDMILLS. 

'  I  "HE  utilization  of  windmills  for  driving  dynamos  has  occupied 
A  the  attention  of  would-be  inventors  almost  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  light.  It  would  seem  to  offer  a  very 
attractive  way  for  illuminating  country  houses.  The  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  is  the  irregularity  of  the  motor,  and  altho  many  de- 
vices have  been  patented  to  obviate  this,  and  an  occasional  iso- 
lated use  is  reported,  the  method  has  not  yet  achieved  commercial 
success.  It  is  said,  however,  by  the  special  foreign  correspond- 
ent of  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  February  9),  that 
the  question  is  receiving  some  attention  in  Germany  and  that  sev- 
eral firms  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  windmills  specially 
adapted  for  operating  small  dynamos.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  Braun  &  Company,  of  Dresden,  are  now  building  what  is 
known  as  the  'Herkules'  type,  and  the  wheel  has  a  maximum 
diameter  of  twenty-seven  feet.  In  order  to  run  the  dynamo  from 
the  wheel-shaft  under  the  proper  conditions,  it  is  connected  with 
the  latter  by  a  belt,  and  the  pulleys  are  so  arranged  that,  should 
the  wind-wheel  turn  at  too  great  a  speed  owing  to  a  high  wind,  the 
belt  will  slip  upon  the  shaft  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
dynamo  running  too  high.  This  answers  very  well  for  the  unusual 
cases,  while  for  ordinary  use  there  is  a  speed-governor  which  acts 
to  regulate  the  dynamo  speed  within  the  proper  limits.  An  au- 
tomatic device  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  battery  of  accu- 
mulators which  is  generally  placed  on  the  circuit  of  the  dynamo. 
When  the  speed  of  the  wind  falls  too  low,  say  below  twelve  feet 
per  second,  the  battery  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  discharging  into  the  dynamo.  A  characteristic  plant  of  this 
kind  is  erected  on  the  domain  of  Holzen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Isar, 
and  it  gives  enough  current  to  operate  all  the  agricultural  machines 
used  on  the  different  farms,  also  pumps  and  various  machines, 
and  supplies  the  lighting  current  for  the  property.  The  Herkules 
windmill  plant  is  also  used  in  a  large  varnish-factory  in  Germany, 
at  Nerchau,and  the  dynamo  furnishes  the  lighting  current  besides 
giving  enough  for  running  all  the  motors  of  the  factory.  Another 
plant  is  located  at  the  large  domain  of  Obertopfstadt  and  the  cur- 
rent is  used  for  agricultural  machines  of  various  kinds,  water- 
pumps,  and  for  lighting." 


SUCCESS  WITH    NEW   MEDICINES. 

IT  appears  that  the  adage  "  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean  "  holds 
in  therapeutics  as  in  other  departments  of  activity.  A  con- 
tributor to  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  8)  calls  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  new  form  of  medical  treatment  has 
met  with  success  just  after  its  introduction,  only  to  be  discarded 
on  further  trial.  In  the  treatment  of  some  diseases,  method  after 
method,  regarded  as  most  promising  at  first,  and  generally  her- 
alded in  the  daily  press  as  a  positive  cure,  has  been  thus  cast 
aside.  The  writer  suggests  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  curious 
fact.     He  says: 

"  The  results  furnished  by  a  new  form  of  treatment  are  often 
regarded  as  excellent  at  the  outset,  while  several  months  later  they 
are  so  no  longer.  'Hurry  and  use  this  remedy  quickly,  while  it  is 
still  curing,'  once  ironically  said  a  skeptical  physician.  He  was 
right,  at  least  for  many  cures.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place,  numerous  diseases 
are  cured  spontaneously,  or  suspend  their  action  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  under  the  influence  of  one  thing  or  another,  quite 
apart  from  any  form  of  medical  treatment.  If  the  treatment  em- 
ployed is  harmless,  it  may  be  given  credit  for  cures  or  ameliora- 
tions to  which  it  has  in  no  manner  contributed 

"  In  the  case  of  chronic  invalids,  the  mere  fact  of  entering  a 
hospital,  of  finding  a  good  bed  and  sufficient  food,  of  escaping 
from  domestic  cares,  is  enough  to  bring  about  actual  improve- 
ment. This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  tuberculous  poor, 
who,  when  they  are  not  too  far  gone,  always  show  sensible  im- 
provement in  a  hospital,  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  is  hygienic- 
ally  better  than  their  own  cramped  quarters.  This  fact  is 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  noting  the  efficiency  of 
certain  cures. 

"  Invalids  on  whom  the  physician  tries  a  new  treatment,  whose 
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benefits  he  generally  desires  to  demonstrate,  are  the  objects  of 
special  attention  and  marked  care,  and  the  treatment  itself  is 
more  methodically  applied  and  therefore  succeeds  better.  Thus, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  bathing  in  typhoid  fever  gave  beUer  results 
in  hospital  service  than  it  does  to-day.  Cold  baths  have  not  lost 
their  virtue,  neither  has  typhoid  become  more  serious.  Perhaps 
this  method  of  treatment,  having  become  very  common,  is  applied 
with  less  attention  and  is  not  so  well  overseen  as  at  the  period 
when  it  was  still  an  object  of  investigation. 

"  Of  the  successive  treatments  recommended  as  effective  in 
tuberculosis,  not  one  has  survived.  All  organic  serums  have  been 
renounced  as  dangerous;  and  tho  the  use  of  certain  medicaments 
has  been  continued,  in  order  to  counteract  certain  symptoms  and 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  organism,  none  of  them  is  now  regarded 
as  a  specific."—  Translation  made for The  Literary  Digest. 


painting  on  an  orthochromatic  plate,  preferably  on  a  red  sensitive 
plate  with  a  suitable  ray-filter,  make  a  lantern-slide  from  the  nega- 
tive, and  project  this  picture,  not  on  a  white  screen,  as  is  usually 


TO   INTENSIFY    LIGHT  AND   SHADE   IN 
PAINTINGS. 

IN  an  ordinary  picture  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  can 
not  be  faithfully  represented,  since  the  artist  has  at  his  dis- 
posal only  the  range  obtainable  by  the  reflective  power  of  his  pig- 
ments, whereas  in  nature  we  have  the  brightest  sunlight  atone  end 
of  the  scale  and  absolute  darkness  at  the  other.  A  means  of  in- 
creasing the  available  degree  of  contrast  by  projecting  on  the 
picture  a  suitable  photograph  of  it.  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern, 
has  recently  been  devised  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  who  describes  it  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  February  9).     He  says: 

"According  to  Aubert,  the  whitest  paper  is  only  fifty-seven 
times  as  luminous  as  the  darkest  black  paper,  and  this  probably 
represents  about  the  range  obtainable  in  paintings.  Contrast 
with  this  the  enormous  range  of  luminosity  in  a  sunlit  landscape, 
where  the  high  lights  are  many  hundred  times  brighter  than  the 
deep  shadows,  to  say  nothing  of  sunset  views,  where  the  disk  of 
the  sun  itself  is  to  appear  in  the  picture.  As  is  well  known,  the 
colors  of  natural  objects  change  in  tint  as  the  illumination  is  in- 
creased, green  becoming  yellowish,  for  example  ;  and  artists,  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, are  able  to  suggest  a  high  degree  of  illumination,  with- 
out actually  reproducing  it.  Pictures  are  sometimes  improved  by 
strong  local  illumination;  any  one  who  has  spent  much  time  in 
sketching  must  have  frequently  noticed  what  pleasing  effects  are 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 


OPTICAL    INTENSIFICATION    OF   A    PAINTING. 


sometimes  produced  when  a  ray  of  sunlight,  filtering  through  the 
trees,  falls  upon  that  portion  of  the  canvas  which  represents,  say. 
a  sunlit  meadow.  Noticing  effects  of  this  kind  so  frequently,  I 
have  been  led  to  experiment  with  carefully  graded  illumination, 
and  have  obtained  results  of  remarkable  beauty.  If  we  can  pro- 
duce a  strong  illumination  on  all  of  the  high  lights  of  the  picture, 
and  a  feeble  illumination  on  all  of  the  shadows,  we  shall  obviously 
greatly  increase  the  range  of  luminosity.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
very  simple  means.     We  have  only  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 


Photo  by  Meredith  Janvier,  Baltimore. 

PROF.    R.   W.    WOOD. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  accurately  the  natural  contrasts  in  a 
painting,  he  has  devised  a  means  of  projecting  on  the  picture  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  photograph  of  itself. 

the  case,  but  upon  the  original  painting.     The  experiment  is  to  be 
made  in  a  darkened  room,  of  course." 

Startling  results.  Professor  Wood  tells  us,  may  be  produced  in 
this  way,  especially  in  moonlight  and  sunset  pictures  with  cloud 
effects.  In  a  sunny  painting  of  the  market-place  in  Concarneau 
(Brittany),  by  Bullfield,  the  graded  illumination  of  the  lantern  fills 

the  picture  with  a  flood  of  sun- 
light, and  we  feel  at  once,  the 
writer  says,  that  here  for  the  first 
time  we  are  looking  at  a  picture 
in  which  the  enormous  luminosity 
contrasts  of  nature  are  really  ap- 
proached.    He  goes  on  : 

"If  after  looking  at  the  picture 
illuminated  in  this  way  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  remove  the  slide  from 
the  lantern,  allowing  a  uniform 
illumination  to  fall  upon  it,  we 
feel  a  decided  shock.  The  pic- 
ture looks  as  if  it  had  not  been 
dusted  for  ten  years,  the  sunlight 
leaves  it  and  everything  looks  fiat. 
As  we  become  accustomed  once 
more  to  the  usual  illumination, 
the   appearance    of    the    picture 

gradually  improves 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
values  are  correct  in  the  original  painting,  they  will  hold  under  the 
graded  illumination  produced  by  the  lantern.  If  they  are  not  right, 
the  errors  will  be  glaringly  magnified.  As  yet  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  many  pictures,  but  the  method  is 
so  easily  carried  out  that  any  one  having  a  good  lantern  can  repeat 

the  experiment 

"Any  desired  effect  can  be  secured  by  local  reduction  or  inten- 
sification of  the  negative  or  lantern-slide.  We  can  it  this  way  ex- 
periment to  our  heart's  content  with  a  painting,  altering  the  values 
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at  will  without  injuring  it  in  the  slightest.  A  most  curious  effect 
is  obtained  if  the  negative  itself  is  projected  upon  the  painting. 
This  of  course  lessens  the  contrast,  and  if  the  negative  is  a  fairly 
dense  one,  it  may  destroy  the  contrast  almost  entirely,  making  the 
picture  look  like  an  almost  flat  wash  of  chocolate.  This  experi- 
ment is  instructive  only  as  showing  how  completely  the  values  in 
a  picture  can  be  controlled  by  local  illumination." 

The  method  described  above  is  not  believed  by  Professor  Wood 
to  be  of  much  practical  importance,  tho  he  thinks  a  small  exhibi- 
tion of  suitable  pictures  illuminated  in  this  way  would  be  well 
worth  attending.  Each  picture  would  have  to  be  illuminated  by 
a  separate  lantern,  of  course.     He  concludes  : 

"  In  repeating  these  experiments,  the  only  difficulty  which  will 
be  found  is  getting  the  lantern-picture  'into  register1  with  the 
painting.  In  taking  the  negative  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
painting  exactly  vertical,  and  the  lens  of  the  camera  directly  in 
front  of  its  center.  The  same  conditions  should  obtain  during  the 
illumination  of  the  painting.  It  takes  some  little  practise  to  get 
the  projected  picture  exactly  the  right  size.  The  best  plan  is  to 
select  two  conspicuous  objects,  and  note  whether  their  distance 
apart  is  greater  or  less  in  the  projection  than  in  the  painting.  If 
the  former  is  found  to  be  true,  the  painting  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  lantern,  the  focus  being  changed,  of  course. 

"Very  likely  scenic  effects  on  the  stage  could  be  heightened  by 
employing  this  method  of  illumination,  or  some  modification  of  it." 


mains  only  the  application  of  physiological  tests,  and  it  is  to  the 
enforcement  of  these  that  Professor  Dixon's  paper  points.  Until 
such  tests  are  adopted,  some  of  our  best  known  medicines  may  be 
empty  of  real  value — a  name  and  nothing  more.  It  lies  with  the 
profession  to  see  that  the  reform  demanded  is  duly  adopted." 


VALUELESS   DRUGS. 

WHEN  a  physician  writes  his  prescription  on  a  bit  of  paper 
in  cabalistic  symbols  and  hands  it  to  his  patient,  his  work 
is  done,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  that  particular  remedy 
goes.  He  does  not  follow  the  paper  to  the  druggist's,  see  that 
the  medicine  is  properly  compounded,  and  test  its  ingredients. 
The  druggist,  for  his  part,  relies  largely  for  the  purity  of  his  drugs 
on  the  reputation  of  the  wholesale  dealer  who  sells  them  to  him. 
According  to  Prof.  W.  E.  Dixon,  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
"Drug  Fallacies,"  many  remedies  fail  and  many  patients  die  be- 
cause the  substances  used  do  not  have  the  curative  properties 
ascribed  to  them,  being  either  deficient  in  strength  or  inferior  in 
quality.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  December 
29),  reviewing  Professor  Dixon's  paper,  states  his  belief  that  this 
variability  accounts  in  part  for  differences  of  opinion  among 
physicians  regarding  the  value  of  certain  curative  substances. 
He  says : 

"The  Pharmacopeia  has  fixt  many  standards,  and  full  justice 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  manufacturing  pharmacists  for  their  sus- 
tained effort  to  realize  these  standards.  But  it  still  remains  true 
that  in  many  cases  different  specimens  of  one  and  the  same  prep- 
aration differ  widely  in  the  proportion  of  active  ingredient  which 
they  contain.  According  to  Professor  Dixon,  a  remedy  of  the 
importance  of  digitalis  is  one  of  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  re- 
spect. He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  probably  many  hundreds 
of  patients  die  every  year  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  digitalis  and  of  other  car- 
diac tonics  do  not  possess  the  virtues  of  the  drugs  which  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  He  finds  much  the  same  to  be  true  of 
ergot,  the  preparations  of  which,  as  ordinarily  sold,  he  has  proved 
to  possess  but  little  of  the  action  of  the  drug  from  which  they  are 
made.  A  more  serious  indictment  of  the  efficiency  of  many  of 
our  modern  pharmaceutical  methods  could  not  be  framed,  and  it 
is  vital  that  the  charge  should  be  prest  until  it  leads  to  the  neces- 
sary reforms.  Thus  under  existing  conditions  it  is  manifest,  from 
Professor  Dixon's  experiments,  that  in  many  instances,  and  these 
not  the  least  important  or  least  frequently  employed,  the  physi- 
cian, in  prescribing  a  given  preparation,  has  no  guaranty  that  it 
really  possesses  the  medicinal  properties  suggested  by  its  name. 

"The  improvement  demanded  by  these  results  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  quantitative  standards  for  all  active  medicinal  preparations. 
In  many  instances  where  such  standards  can  be  determined  by 
chemical  estimation  they  have  already  been  adopted  in  the  Phar- 
macopeia. But  digitalis,  ergot,  and  numerous  other  drugs  can 
not  be  valued  by  any  known  chemical  tests.     For  them  there  re- 


POWER    FROM   BURNING    REFUSE   NOT 
ECONOMICAL. 

"'HE  development  of  power  from  the  heat  of  burning  city 
*■  refuse  is  a  proposition  that  has  fascinated  many  students  of 
civic  problems.  To  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  too  — to  get  rid  of 
a  lot  of  troublesome  stuff  and  obtain  free  electric  light  in  the 
bargain— seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  According  to  Henry 
Floy,  an  engineer  who  has  been  studying  the  subject  for  the  city 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  it  is  not  true,  despite  news  from  abroad, 
whence  the  success  of  the  plan  has  been  reported  more  than  once. 
Dr.  Woodbury,  who  tried  it  in  New  York  on  a  small  scale  with 
selected  rubbish,  also  considered  it  a  success,  but  Mr.  Floy  ad- 
vises East  Orange  not  to  attempt  it.  In  brief,  he  shows  that  it 
will  not  pay  the  city  to  burn  refuse  as  fuel  for  an  electric-light 
plant,  because  the  same  amount  of  heat  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  by  burning  coal;  and  that  it  will  cost  more  to  burn  the 
refuse  than  to  dispose  of  it  as  at  present,  by  hauling  it  away. 
Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York, 
February  2),  discussing  Mr.  Floy's  report: 

"Of  course,  the  question  of  cost  indisposing  of  the  refuse  is 
not  the  vital  one.  The  most  expensive  may,  in  the  end,  be  the 
best  and  cheapest ;  but  this  is  aside  from  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  constructing  an  electric-light  plant  in  conjunction  with 
a  destructor. 

"A  few  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The  report  shows  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  destructor  for  burning  the  garbage  and  refuse 
only,  but  not  the  ashes,  will  be  a  little  over  #61,000,  and  that  the 
approximate  cost  of  destroying  the  refuse  would  be  #1.35  per  ton. 
If  the  destructor  is  to  take  care  of  the  ashes  as  well,  it  would 
have  to  be  considerably  larger,  but  the  cost  per  ton  of  ashes  and 
refuse  destroyed  would  be  only  $1.  This  plant  would  cost  $85,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  the  heat  thus  produced  would  be  only  $1,000 
per  annum.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  central  station 
this  is  certainly  an  expensive  boiler-house.  It  is  thought  not  to 
be  advisable  to  undertake  the  destruction  of  both  garbage  and 
ashes  unless  the  heat  produced  be  utilized  in  some  way,  as  it 
would  be  considerably  cheaper  to  destroy  the  garbage  alone. 

"From  a  financial  standpoint  purely  the  prospect  is  not  an  invi- 
ting one.  It  would  cost  considerably  more  to  run  the  destructor 
than  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  it,  and  it  forms  an  expen- 
sive device  for  raising  steam.  Of  course,  this  is  hardly  the  proper 
way  to  look  at  the  problem,  as  the  value  of  the  plant  would  be 
mainly  sanitary.  For  this  reason  the  undertaking  might  be  advi- 
sable, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  show  that  a  destructor 
plant  would  solve  the  problem  of  disposing  of  city  refuse  and  of 
supplying  the  municipal  lighting  as  well." 


The  Movement  for  a  Universal  Language.— Act- 
ive measures  are  being  taken  by  an  international  committee,  with 
headquarters  in  Paris,  to  bring  about  the  official  adoption,  by  all 
the  governments  of  the  world,  of  an  "auxiliary  "  language  for  the 
carrying  on  of  all  international  business.  The  principal  thing  in 
view  is  to  select  one  of  the  so-called  artificial  or  "universal"  lan- 
guages, such  as  Volapuk  or  Esperanto,  and  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  that  particular  one,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Says 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  January  26)  in  a  notice  of  the 
movement : 

"The  committee  for  the  adoption  of  an  auxiliary  international 
language  includes  at  present  representatives  of  more  than  250 
learned  societies  and  professional  associations  of  all  countries ; 
and  it  has  received  the  approval  of  more  than  1,000  members  of 
academies  and  universities.  It  proposes  to  proceed,  during  1907, 
to  the  choice  of  the  auxiliary  language  by  a  competent  interna- 
tional authority;  and  in  order  to  give  the  maximum  of  practical 
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effect  to  this  decision,  it  has  sent  a  final  and  pressing  appeal  to  all 
who  wish  to  see  a  neutral  idiom  adopted  for  international  rela- 
tions of  all  kinds,  which  multiply  daily.  It  is  evident  that  this 
adoption  would  bring  about  not  only  a  great  economy  of  time  and 
effort,  but  also  an  actual  progress  in  civilization,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out. 

"The  possibility  of  an  auxiliary  language  can  not  now  be 
doubted;  experience  has  shown  that  communication,  both  oral 
and  written,  may  easily  take  place  by  means  of  a  regular  and  sim- 
ple artificial  language,  much  easier  to  learn  than  any  existing 
tongue.  To  profit  by  the  large  advantages  offered  by  the  use  of 
such  a  language,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  willing  to  adopt  it,  that  is, 
to  exert  oneself  to  secure  the  adoption  of  one,  and  one  only, 
throughout  all  civilized  countries,  and  this 
is  the  aim  of  the  committee.  The  more  nu- 
merous and  influential  the  societies  that  it 
gathers,  the  greater  assurance  it  will  have 
that  the  language  chosen  will  be  universal- 
ly adopted  and  receive  official  sanction. 
Learned  societies  and  professional  associa- 
tions are  therefore  requested  to  give  their  aid 
to  this  plan,  to  name  a  delegate  and  to  send 
in  official  notice  of  both  these  acts.  .  .  .  The 
general  secretary  of  the  committee  is  Dr.  L. 
Leau,  6  Rue  Vavin,  Paris." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


is  required,  and  the  mechanism  is  arranged  so  as  to  secure  this. 
The  lamp  gives  a  distribution  of  light  that  makes  it  specially  suit- 
able for  street  use,  the  greatest  amount  being  thrown  in  a  direction 
slightly  below  the  horizontal,  and  only  a  little  directly  downward. 
There  are  none  of  the  glaring  bright  spots,  separated  by  darkness, 
so  noticeable  under  the  ordinary  carbon  arc. 


A    NEW   "WICK"   FOR   ARC- 
LAMPS. 

IN  the  search  for  a  lamp  that  shall  have 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  "  flaming  "  arc 
or  "flame-carbon  "  lamps,  without  their  col- 
or, which  some  people  consider  objection- 
able, it  has  been  discovered  that  magnetic 
iron  ore,  or  "  magnetite,"  is  a  desirable  sub- 
stitute for  carbon,  being  incombustible  at  all 
temperatures.  It  is  as  good  a  conductor  as 
carbon  and  gives  a  white  arc  of  high  brillian- 
cy. Says  J.  L.  R.  Hyden,  writing  on  the 
subject  in  Cassier^s  Magazine  (New  York, 
February) : 

"  In  this  new  arc-lamp  steadiness  and  white 
color  of  the  light  are  combined  with  a  high  ef- 
ficiency and  long  life  of  the  electrodes.  It 
was  found  that  the  arc  flame  which  carries 
the  current  is  fed  by  the  negative  terminal 
only.  It  shoots  out  from  this  terminal  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  blast  flame.  The  positive 
terminal  takes  no  part  in  the  production  of 
the  arc  flame,  and  its  material  is,  therefore, 
unessential.  1 1  is  necessary  only  that  the  pos- 
itive does  not  get  so  hot  as  to  burn  or  melt  off. 
To  avoid  this,  the  positive  is  made  large  and 
of  a  metal  which  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  thus  carrying  away  the  heat 

"  For  the  negative  electrode,  magnetite  alone  can  be  used.  But 
while  giving  more  light  than  carbon,  for  the  same  power,  pure 
magnetite  is  not  so  efficient  as  some  other  oxids  of  metals  of  the 
iron  group;  accordingly,  a  small  percentage  of  other  metallic 
oxids  is  added  to  the  magnetite  to  increase  the  efficiency.  Pure 
magnetite  is  consumed  rather  rapidly.  An  electrode  of  pure  mag- 
netite does  not  last  any  longer  than  a  carbon  in  an  enclosed  lamp, 
and  it  also  tends  to  unsteadiness  or  flickering  of  the  light. 

"The  life  of  a  magnetite  electrode  8  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  about  180  to  200  hours;  that  is.  much  longer 
than  that  of  an  enclosed  arc  electrode. 

"  In  the  magnetite  lamp,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  positive 
electrode  is  not  consumed  at  all,  and  is  made  of  copper  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  lamp.  Only  the  negative  electrode  is  a  mag- 
netite stick.  It  consists  of  a  thin  iron  tube,  which  is  filled  with 
the  finely  powdered  mixture  of  magnetite  and  other  compounds." 

The  lamp  mechanism,  we  are  told,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  carbon  arc-lamp.  Since  the  light  comes  from  the  arc 
flame  and  not  from  the  tips  of  the  electrodes,  constant  arc-length 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Writing  of  fires  in  mines,  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal    I 
February  9),  K     Y.  Norris  says:  "I  might  say  that  it  is  a  normal  conditio- 
have  a  mine  fire  somewhere  in   the  anthracite-mining  region.     In   fact,   we 
always   have  three  or  four  on   hand   as  a   littli 
amusement,  and   a  good   many  of  them  are  very  se- 
rious ones.      As  to  the  causes  of  mine  fires,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is  from  the  miner's  open  lamp;  I  believe 
that    ninety-five   per    cent,    of    the    fires    coul 
traced  to  that  cause." 

At  Young's  Pier.  Atlantic  City,  a  new  wave- 
motor  is  lighting  a  portion  of  th  e  pier,  notes  The 
Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  February  9).  It  is 
the  first  really  successful  contrivance  of  the  kind  in 
use.  "It  is  a  big  float  or  buoy  and  so  arranged 
that  the  motion  of  the  swells  will  work  it,  no  matter 
at  what  angle  the  waves  run.  This  motor  drives 
a  comprest-air  engine,  which  fills  large  tanks.  The 
tanks  in  turn  feed  a  comprest-air  motor,  which 
drives  the  dynamo  that  furnishes  the  current  for  the 
lighting." 

Attention  is  called  in  a  letter  from  Freeman  F. 
Burr,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  a  mistake  in  the  article  headed  "Imita- 
tions of  Gems,"  reproduced  from  the  Almanach  de 
VHorologerie  in  our  issue  for  January  26.  The 
statement  made  there  that  the  topaz  and  sapphire, 
"with  reference  to  their  composition,  differ  but  little 
from  the  diamond,"  is  of  course  quite  misleading, 
"the  diamond  being  pure  carbon,  the  sapphire  an 
oxide  of  aluminum,  and  the  topaz  a  compound  of 
aluminum,  silicon,  fluorine,  and  oxygen. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber-trees  is  on  the  increase, 
and  rubber  may  at  no  distant  time  become  entirely 
a  plantation  product.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Electrical  Revieu-  iXewYork,  January  19),  no- 
ting a  recent  report  of  the  L'.  S.  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro: 
"It  is  said  that  there  are  in  Ceylon  over  100,000 
acres  which  have  been  planted  in  rubber,  and  in  the 
Malay  peninsula  about  half  as  much  more.  It  is  es- 
timated that  Mexico  has  about  100,000  acres  planted 
in  rubber,  making  in  all  about  275,000  acres,  which 
should  produce  before  long  about  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  probable  consumption.  The  results  from 
these  plantations  seem  to  have  been  so  successful 
that  the  work  might  be  enlarged,  as  this  would  not 
only  render  us  less  dependent  upon  the  natural  for- 
ests, but  would  stimulate  the  Brazilian  rubber-pro- 
ducing states  to  begin  artificial  cultivation  there." 

The  following  "Electric  Light  Don'ts"  are  con- 
tributed by  Ernest  Filer  to  The  Daily  News,  Chica- 
go: "Don't  let  the  office  boy  or  any  one  else  who 
does  not  understand  make  changes  in  electric  wir- 
ing or  lights.  They  may  do  the  very  thing  they 
ought  not.  Don't  pull  a  lamp  hung  by  a  flexible 
cord  to  one  side  with  a  wire  and  then  fasten  to  a 
gas-pipe.  I  have  seen  a  wire  become  red  hot  in  this  manner.  If  the  lamp 
hung  by  a  cord  must  be  pulled  over,  use  a  string.  Don't  wrap  paper  around  a 
lamp  for  a  shade.  You  might  go  home  and  forget  it  and  a  fire  might  be 
started  from  the  heat.  Use  a  glass  or  metal  shade.  That  is  what  they  are 
for.  Don't  let  a  socket  on  a  fixture  hang  loose.  Have  it  repaired.  Other- 
wise it  may  cause  trouble  where  least  expected.  Don't  try  to  save  a  little 
by  running  flexible  wires  over  boxes,  partitions,  and  into  closets.  Have  per- 
manent wires  installed.     These  flexible  wires  used  this  way  are  dangerous." 

"The  downfall  of  certain  fancy  foods  seems  to  be  imminent  if  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  prophetic,"  says  American  Medicine  (.Philadelphia.  JanuaryV  "  For 
some  years  patented  foods  fabricated  of  staples  have  been  advertised  as  possess- 
ing virtues  not  found  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made.  The  public 
had  actually  come  to  believe  that  cereals  made  into  honest  bread  were  not  as 
nourishing  as  when  made  into  breakfast  foods  with  ridiculous  names  and 
double  prices,  that  apple-sauce  was  not  good  unless  colored  and  put  into  a 
fancy  jar  and  sold  under  another  name  for  ten  times  its  value,  and  that  extract 
of  beef  is  better  than  the  proteids  from  which  it  is  boiled.  The  awakening 
has  come  at  last  and  the  delusion  has  faded.  Magazine-readers  are  calling 
for  information,  and  the  editors  are  dutifully  giving  out  recipes  for  plain  bread, 
meat,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  Nature's  foods  are  coming  into  their  own,  the 
costs  of  living  are  lessened,  and  the  health  of  every  one  improved.  The  simple 
life  needs  simple  food.  Bread-and-butter  days  are  returning,  and  there  will 
be  fewer  calls  for  the  doctor." 


Courtesy  of  "Ca<-sier's  Magazine." 
MAGNETITE    ARC-LAMP    FITTED      WITH     SPECIAL 
CLOSED    BASE,   OUTER     GLOBE,    AND    LARGE 
ONE-PIECE    REFLECTOR. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


A   PROTESTANT'S   PLEA   FOR   A   CONSTITU- 
TIONAL   PAPACY. 

MR.  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  BRIGGS,  an  eminentdivine 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  foresees  the  ultimate 
unity  of  Christendom  "  in  Christ,  the  head  of  the  entire  body  of 
Christians,"  and  in  the  Pope,  who,  "as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
is  the  executive  head  of  the  Church."  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, he  says  (in  The  North  American  Review),  was  in  the  first 
place  a  protest  against  a  dangerous  absolutism  which  had  grad- 
ually evolved  within  the  Church;  "but  when,  later,  Protestants 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  all  the  historic  rights  of  the  Papacy,  Protes- 
tantism put  itself  in  a  false  position,  which  must  ultimately  be 
abandoned."  The  idea  of  papal  primacy  has  suffered,  he  admits, 
because  the  popes  themselves  have  strained  the  lines  of  jurisdic- 
tion. But  if  certain  faults  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  says  Dr. 
Briggs,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  separation  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  should  continue.  One  of  these  faults 
is  the  claim  to  civil  authority.  Others,  he  says,  are  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  science  and  philosophy,  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics, of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  public  education.  The  ideal 
remedy,  as  Dr.  Briggs  sees  it,  is  that  which  the  modern  world 
has  worked  out  as  the  panacea  for  political  ills.  "  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope,"  he  says,  "should  be  defined  and  limited  by  a 
constitution,  as  the  executive  office  has  been  in  all  modern  gov- 
ernments." The  next  step  would  be  some  sort  of  representative 
assembly  that  would  be  ecumenical.     We  read,  in  substance: 

Protestants  demanded  an  ecumenical  council  to  reform  the 
Church  and  settle  the  great  problems  and  controversies  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Council  of  Trent,  which  excluded  them  and  all 
others  except  those  who  submitted  to  the  Pope,  they  could  not 
recognize  as  truly  ecumenical.  Protestantism  still  demands  an 
ecumenical  council,  and,  so  far  as  is  practical  through  inter- 
national alliances  and  conventions  and  assemblies  of  various  de- 
nominations, is  striving  to  realize  it.  A  council  will  not  be  called 
until  needed  to  sustain  the  Pope.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Pope 
needs  just  such  a  council,  and  that  he  must  call  it  ere  long.  The 
cardinalate  is  not  a  representative  body,  and  can  hardly  be  made 
one,  because  it  is  essentially  engaged  in  the  executive  work  of  the 
Church,  as  the  cabinets  and  officials  of  modern  states.  The  car- 
dinals are  really  the  cabinet  of  the  Pope ;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
most  of  them  should  live  in  Rome  in  order  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  Church  ;  therefore  they  can  not  be  truly  representative  of 
other  nations. 

This  last  desperate  struggle  in  France  for  political  power  "  will 
be  an  immeasurable  blessing  to  the  world,"  declares  Dr.  Briggs, 
for  civil  politics  will  disappear^ from  the  papacy  altogether.  Re- 
turning to  his  main  contention  : 

"  So  far  as  the  Papacy  is  concerned,  it  should  be  constitutional, 
and  should  give  adequate  representation  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  meeting  in  councils  at  regular  intervals.  The  three  great 
•divisions  of  Christendom  have  only  partial  unity  through  the  use 
■of  one  only  of  the  lines  of  unity.  The  Roman  Church  makes  the 
Papacy  the  most  essential  principle  of  unity,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  and  the  consent  of  the  Christian  people, 
-which  remain  latent  principles.  The  Greeks  make  the  principle 
■of  unity  the  ecumenical  councils,  and  the  consent  of  the  people  in 
the  Emperor,  the  real  head  of  the  Church ;  the  executive  principle 
of  the  Papacy  is  latent.  The  state  churches  of  Protestantism  em- 
phasize the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  authority  of  kings,  princes, 
and  legislative  bodies.  The  free  churches  employ  the  consent  of 
the  people  in  representative  bodies.  There  are  no  valid  reasons 
why  the  Papacy  in  the  future  may  not  reinvigorate  the  council  by 
making  it  truly  representative  of  the  ministry  and  people  of  the 
Christian  world." 

Dr.  Briggs's  final  point  is  that  in  the  ideal  papacy  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  must  be  sharply  differentiated.     We  read  : 

"The  judicial  function  is  the  one  that  is  most  neglected,  and 


therefore  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  valid  judicial  decision  of 
any  important  question,  whether  of  doctrine,  government,  or  dis- 
cipline, in  any  of  the  Protestant  churches.  There  is  no  adequate 
training  of  the  clergy  in  canon  law  and  they  are  therefore  as  a 
body  altogether  unfitted  to  sit  as  jurors  or  judges.  The  transfor- 
mation of  church  government  into  full  accord  with  modern  civil 
government  would  be  a  most  important  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  full  unity  of  the  Church." 


WHAT  THE  ENGLISH    EDUCATION  BILL   HAS 
BROUGHT  TO    LIGHT. 

JUST  what  is  the  net  result  of  the  apparently  interminable  par- 
liamentary wrangling  over  the  English  Education  Bill  is 
frankly  and  liberally  stated  by  a  churchman  himself,  Canon  H. 
Hensley  Henson  of  Westminster,  in  the  February  Independent 
Review  of  London.  The  political  war  between  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons  casts  a  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  national  religion, 
says  Canon  Henson.  "  The  one  by  a  majority  of  more  than  four 
hundred  votes' rejected  the  policy  of  'No  religion  in  the  state 
schools  '  ;  the  other  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  hundred  re- 
jected the  proposals  which  the  House  of  Lords,  too  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  English  bishops,  had  introduced  into  the 
government  bill  which  was  avowedly  designed  to  create  a  system 
of  religious  state  schools."  The  meaning  of  this,  says  Canon 
Henson,  is  that  "the  national  church,  as  represented  by  the  clergy, 
has  declined  into  a  denomination  ;  the  nation  has  become,  in  the 
full  modern  sense,  democratic." 

"The  episcopate  led  the  Church  as  the  Dalmatian  hound  leads 
the  carriage  in  front  of  which  it  runs,"  he  remarks  epigrammatic- 
ally.     We  read  further : 

"  The  episcopate  emerges  from  this  year  of  agitation  with  a 
maximum  of  discredit.  Even  in  the  final  stages  of  the  conflict  the 
bishops  acted  with  strange  unwisdom.  To  everybody  but  them- 
selves it  was  apparent  that,  if  the  intention  was  to  wreck  the  bill, 
the  process  should  have  been  effected  with  as  little  display  as  pos- 
sible of  episcopal  action,  and  on  the  largest  and  most  explicit 
grounds.  The  actual  course  adopted  was  to  come  into  the  fight- 
ing-line as  conspicuously  as  possible,  to  weary  the  nation  with  a 
long  process  of  debate,  in  which  the  bill  was  deliberately  des- 
troyed, then,  after  the  inevitable  and  perfectly  well  foreseen  re- 
fusal of  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  such  'amendments'  had 
taken  place,  to  bring  the  matter  again  into  negotiation,  and  then, 
when  a  settlement  seemed  certain,  to  wreck  all  on  a  relatively 
petty  detail.  The  maximum  of  public  odium  was  incurred  with 
the  minimum  of  partizan  advantage.  Whatever  result  may  finally 
be  attained  in  the  settlement  of  the  educational  problem,  the  po- 
litical prestige  of  the  episcopal  bench  has  been  enormously 
decreased." 

Nonconformity,  naturally,  is  more  than  disappointed  at  the  out- 
come, but  it  is  interesting  to  read  that  Canon  Henson  finds  a 
"  very  evident  and  general  regret  of  the  Anglican  laity  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Education  Bill."  He  states,  moreover,  that  "  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  Anglican  laity  would  disentangle  themselves 
from  clerical  guidance,  and  follow  their  own  intuitions." 

The  legislation  of  the  future,  says  the  canon,  should  address 
itself  to  the  task  of  working  out  a  serious  solution  of  the  problem 
coneeived  of  as  a  problem  for  the  state  and  not  for  the  denomina- 
tions.    Thus: 

"What  shall  be  said  of  the  future?  Two  consequences  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  follow  from  the  experiences  of  last  year. 
First,  no  new  attempt  should  be  made  to  incorporate  denomina- 
tional schools  in  a  final  settlement  of  the  education  question.  So 
far  as  the  serious  religious  demand  of  the  nation  is  concerned, 
such  schools  are  not  indispensable  ;  and  those  who  are  really  de- 
voted to  them  can  not  be  satisfied  by  any  provisions  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  all  likely  to  make.  If  denominational 
schools  are  to  exist  at  all,  they  must  exist  outside  the  state  system. 
Next,  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  the  difficulty  which 
attaches  to 'undenominational'  teaching  of  religion  in  the  minds 
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of  very  many  English  churchmen,  who  are  not  averse  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  reasonable  settlement.  .  .  .  The  really  important 
point  to  insist  upon  just  now,  when  the  resentments  of  this  un- 
happy conflict  are  fresh  in  all  minds,  is  that  legislation  in  wrath  is 
certain  to  be  partial  and  unsound." 


THE   REAPPEARANCE   OF   VILATTE. 

THE  recent  creation  of  a  new  denomination  in  France— the 
"  French  Apostolic  Church  "—has  brought  again  into  the 
lime-light  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  religious  adventurer. 
This  is  Joseph  Rend  Vilatte,  who,  beginning  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1880,  became  in  turn  a  Method- 
ist, a  Presbyterian,  a  Congregationalist,  an  Episcopalian— with 
numerous  returns  to  Catholicism  sandwiched  between— and  was 
elevated  in  1892  by  Bishop  Alvarez,  of  Ceylon,  in  accordance  with 
the  Syriac  rite,  to  the  office  of  Archbishop  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Monsignor  Vilatte  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  French  journalist,  Henri  des  Houx,  in  the  new 
denomination  which,  in  addition  to  the  title  already  cited,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "French  National  Church."  According  to  dis- 
patches printed  in  the  Roman-Catholic  press  of  America,  a  public 
sentence  of  excommunication  is  soon  to  be  launched  by  the  Vati- 
can authorities  against  "the  self-styled  American  archbishop." 
Says  the  Pittsburg  Observer  (Catholic) : 

"  As  the  renegade  Christian  brother  has  been  outside  of  the  pale 
of  the  Church  for  many  years  and  never  received  ordination  or 
episcopal  consecration  from  any  Catholic  bishop,  the  Vatican  au- 
thorities only  wish  to  prevent  him  from  performing  the  consecra- 
tion as  bishop  of  any  of  the  French  apostate  priests  who  may 
seek  to  rule  the  newly  established  French  National  Church.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  that  a  public  sentence  of  excommunication  be  proclaimed 
by  the  Vatican  authorities  so  as  to  invalidate  any  consecration  of 
new  bishops  which  the  soi-disant  prelate  may  attempt." 

The  launching  of  the  new  denomination  is  thus  described  in  the 
New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist): 

"The  old  Barnabite  Monastery  in  Paris  has  been  renamed  the 
'  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.'  The  announcement  of  an  attempt 
to  organize  a  schism  stirred  up  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  organ- 
ized a  hostile  demonstration  with  the  intention  of  breaking  up  the 
services.  Handbills  were  distributed  containing  the  words  of  a 
popular  air.  They  described  Archbishop  Vilatte,  head  of  the 
Independent  Catholic  movement  in  America,  as  'an  American 
monkey  whom  Mr.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship,  desired  to  make  a  French  pope.'  Several  thousand 
persons  surrounded  the  church  and  scores  of  others  jammed  their 
way  into  the  already  overcrowded  building.  Everything  was  quiet 
until  Father  Roussin,  pastor  of  the  church,  began  his  sermon.  He 
welcomed  the  approach  of  Catholic  independence  and  the  dawning 
of  the  day  when  all  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  will  unite  in 
Christian  charity.  Then  he  thanked  Archbishop  Vilatte  for  aid- 
ing the  French  Catholics  in  establishing  the  first  church,  saying 
that  'he  was  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  succes- 
sor of  Saint  Peter.' 

"A  shout  in  the  rear  of  the  edifice, 'He  is  excommunicated!' 
was  the  signal  for  a  geneneral  tumult.  It  being  impossible  for 
Father  Roussin  to  continue  his  sermon,  he  asked  that  the  police 
be  summoned.  About  fifty  persons  were  expelled  from  the  church 
and  the  disturbance  was  mitigated  until  Archbishop  Vilatte  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  in  the  robes  and  with  the  miter  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Then  the  din  began  with  redoubled  force,  almost  drown- 
ing his  words.  But  he  preserved  great  calmness,  saying  that  he 
had  been  a  missionary  for  thirty-six  years,  but  no  savage  tribe  had 
ever  prevented  him  from  speaking.  He  concluded  with  these 
words:  'Even  to  those  who  interrupt  and  revile  me  I  say  I  will 
not  excommunicate.     I  wish  you  no  ill.    God  be  with  you.    Amen.' 

"Twenty  or  more  of  the  assembly  who  were  most  demonstra- 
tive were  ejected  and  Archbishop  Vilatte  proceeded  with  the  cele- 
bration of  pontifical  mass,  in  which  he  observed  the  Catholic  rites. 
During  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  militant  Roman  Catholics 
that  were  there,  instead  of  kneeling,  climbed  onto  their  chairs.  In 
the  mean  time  the  police  had  cleared  the  streets  outside  the  church, 


and  according  to  the  dispatch  from   which  we  take  these  facts 
there  was  no  demonstration  as  the  congregation  left  the  building." 

The  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  speaks  ironic- 
ally of  the  new  denomination  as  "  the  firm  of  Des  Houx,  Vilatte  & 
Co.,"  and  states  that  "  the  French  public  are  invited  to  invest  in 
the  stock."  "This  is  high  comedy  in  real  life,"  it  comments.  A 
letter  to  The  Church  Times  from  Bishop  Grafton,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Wisconsin,  describes  Vilatte — whom  he  ex- 
communicated in  1892 — as  having  "  the  power  of  endurance  of  a 
Catiline,  the  audacity  of  a  Jeremy  Diddler,  and  the  morals  of  a 
Tichborne."  Moreover,  "he  can  preach  and  pray  with  great  fer- 
vor, and  is  wont  when  discovered  to  say  with  French  loftiness  that 
he  forgives  all  his  enemies."  The  key  to  his  character,  says  the 
New  York  Freeman 's  Journal  (Catholic),  is  a  thirst  for  power,  and 
it  describes  him  as  "a  fine-looking  man,  with  an  urbane  manner, 
rather  fond  of  the  theatrical,  and  in  private  life  a  typical  Parisian.^ 


REVIVAL  OF   THE    RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

T  N  1903  the  late  President  Harper  founded  the  Religious  Educa- 
■*■  tion  Association,  whose  membership  was  thrown  open  to  all 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education  and  willing  to  promote  the 
threefold  purpose  of  the  association,  namely:  "To  inspire  the 
educational  forces  of  our  country  with  the  religious  ideal;  to 
inspire  the  religious  forces  of  our  country  with  the  educational 
ideal;  and  to  keep  before  the  public  mind  the  ideal  of  religious 
education,  and  the  sense  of  its  need  and  value."  Among  the  men 
who  associated  themselves  with  the  movement  were  some  whose 
names  were  more  or  less  identified  with  the  "higher  criticism  "  of 
the  Bible,  and  in  consequence  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  ear- 
lier conventions  alarmed  the  more  conservative  part  of  the  relig- 
ious press.  In  spite  of  an  elaborate  organization  and  a  distin- 
guished membership,  the  association  apparently  fell  into  a  decline, 
and  last  year  the  annual  convention  was  omitted.  "A  few  months 
ago,"  says  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  "men 
officially  connected  with  the  association  exprest  doubt  whether  it 
was  still  alive."  This  doubt  was  dispelled  by  the  summoning  of 
a  convention  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  early  in  February.  Says  the 
paper  already  quoted : 

"The  personnel  and  the  utterances  of  that  convention  sound  a 
changed  note.  The  Bible  was  exalted  as  the  basis  of  moral  and 
religious  culture,  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  or  any  criticism,  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  true  the  speakers  represented 
an  extremely  wide  range  of  theological  opinion,  and  it  would  be  a 
stretch  of  the  term  'religious  '  to  make  it  cover  some  of  the  topics 
discust— for  instance,  'The  Ethical  Significance  of  Play.' 

"  But  the  net  result  of  the  meetings  seems  to  have  been  a  desir- 
able quickening  and  strengthening  of  the  forces  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  work  together  in  opposition  to  the  mighty  tide  of  secu- 
larly. To  the  list  of  men  who  have  served  as  presidents  of  the 
association,  namely,  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
Bishop  McDowell,  and  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  the  name  of  Henry  C. 
King,  president  of  Oberlin  College,  must  now  be  added.  If,  as 
a  speaker  said  at  Rochester,  the  association  has  at  last  'found 
itself,'  and  will  forget  some  of  'those  things  which  are  behind  *  in 
its  brief  history,  it  may  under  wise  leadership  do  something  com- 
mensurate with  its  declared  purpose,  and  worthy  of  the  imposing 
array  of  names  on  its  official  roster." 

The  convention  "proves  the  effectiveness  and  vitality  of  an 
organization  whose  formative  period  has  been  watched  with  many 
hopes  and  some  misgivings,"  says  the  New  York  Outlook,  which 
is  convinced  that  the  association  "does  not  duplicate  or  interfere 
with  the  specific  work  of  other  organizations,"  but  "  has  a  definite 
field  and  mission  of  its  own."  The  membership  now  numbers 
about  two  thousand.     To  quote  The  Outlook  again  : 

"The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  convention  was  its 
breadth  of  vision  and  temper.  Made  up  of  men  of  widely  diver- 
gent ideas  and  callings,  gathering   its   three   hundred   and   fifty 
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delegates  from  twenty-two  States  and  three  foreign  countries,  it  yet 
showed  no  discord  and  no  controversy.  This  was  a  second  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  convention,  that  its  unity  of  spirit  gathered  in 
the  single  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  doctrinally,  but  as  the 
most  vital  fact  of  personal  life." 

"All  men  of  all  creeds  who  believe  in  the  open  mind,  this  con- 
vention is  for  you,"  said  President  Faunce  in  his  opening  address. 


DEGRADATION   OF  THE   RUSSIAN   CLERGY. 

^HE  Russian  clergy  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  are  held 
■*■  in  contempt  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  are  accused 
of  doing  nothing  to  soften,  alleviate,  or  arrest  the  terrible  plague 
of  tyranny  under  which  the  lower  classes  are  writhing.  It  is,  in- 
deed, surprizing  to  see  how  this  contempt  is  reflected  in  the  wri- 
tings of  such  newspapers  as  the  Rouss  (St.  Petersburg)  and  in  the 
poems  of  such  writers  as  Nekrassoff.  Helpless,  inert,  and  unsym- 
pathetic as  are  these  "shepherds  "  who  have  substituted  "  Pharisai- 
cal piety  for  the  living  love  of  Christ  and  realization  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  upon  earth,"  to  quote  a  writer  in  the  Rouss,  the  causes 
for  this  clerical  apathy  are  not  far  to  seek,  declares  Louis  de 
Soudak,  in  the  Bibliothcque  Universelle  (Lausanne).  This  writer 
says  the  priests  are  less  to  be  blamed  than  pitied.  They  are  the 
production  of  a  vile  system,  and  are  ill-chosen,  worse  educated, 
and  utterly  browbeaten  and  opprest  by  their  superiors.  They  are 
trained  as  formalists  and  do  not  know  what  preaching  the  Gospel 
means.     He  writes  as  follows : 

"The  first  reason  why  Russia  manifests  such  general  contempt 
for  her  clergy  lies  in  the  way  in  which  their  ranks  are  recruited. 
Among  the  youths  destined  to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  few,  in  the 
whole  Empire  of  the  Czar,  have  a  true  vocation  for  that  profes- 
sion. There  are  many  chosen,  but  extremely  few  called,  we  may 
declare,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Rus- 
sian priest  becomes  so  because  his  father  was  a  priest.  He  is 
simply  the  child  of  the  regiment,  so  to  speak,  and  destined  to  be 
a  soldier.  Has  he  any  real  qualities  of  character  which  fit  him  to 
embrace  his  father's  profession?  No  one  asks  this,  and  he  does 
not  ask  himself.  He  thinks  he  is  just  as  well  qualified  as  his 
father,  who  has  shown  by  his  conduct  that  the  qualifications  de- 
manded are  neither  complicated  nor  difficult  to  acquire.  He  has 
no  trr.e  vocation.  To  him  the  functions  of  the  ministry  seem  to 
be  merely  a  trade  easier  than  other  trades,  in  which  the  pay  is 
secure,  and  the  apprenticeship  demands  only  the  accomplishments 
of  reading  and  writing." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  principal  theoh  gical  training 
which  the  young  aspirant  receives  in  the  seminary  concerns  such 
matters  as  "  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers  "  ;  "  giv- 
ing reasons  why  a  sacred  procession  should  go  with  and  not 
against  the  sun,  as  in  Greek  usage  ";  that  God's  image  must  not 
be  marred  by  a  barber,  and  "an  orthodox  must  never  lay  scissors 
or  razor  on  his  head."  A  training  in  formalism  and  superstition 
makes  the  Russian  priest  a  mere  mechanical  functionary.  He  can 
not  preach,  says  Mr.  de  Soudak,  who  continues  as  follows: 

"  Sacred  eloquence,  the  essence  of  apostleship;  is  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  studies  imposed  upon  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Russia.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  art,  and  of 
injurious  influence  on  a  doctrine  which  needs  no  artifice  in  its  dis- 
semination. On  this  point  I  recently  read  in  a  book  which  is  one 
of  the  most  uncompromising  apologies  for  the  autocratic  power  of 
the  Czar :  '  The  Russian  priest,  not  being  a  preacher,  can  never  be 
led  astray  into  those  oratorical  flights  which  by  striking  the  imag- 
ination sometimes  edify,  but  more  frequently  confuse  and  mislead, 
the  hearer.'  The  sublime  Preacher  of  the  Beatitudes  does  not 
seem  to  have  authorized  such  scruples  as  these." 

The  seminarist  becomes  an  ordained  minister  without  having 
learned  the  art  of  elevating  the  life  of  the  peasant  population  or 
helping  on  their  political  regeneration.     To  quote  further: 

"On  becoming  a  priest  the  seminarist  furthers  but  one  end,  that 
is  to  provide  a  support  for  himself  and  his  family.     In  attaining 


this  object  he  shrinks  from  no  means  of  success,  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance  we  may  trace  the  contempt  in  which  he  is  held,  and 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  his-  religious  work.  The  basest  servility, 
the  most  shameless  flattery  toward  the  great  and  powerful,  a  sac- 
rilegious traffic  in  sacred  things,  lying,  espionage,  false  accusa- 
tions, such  are  the  sacerdotal  virtues  of  this  dangerous  pastor, 
who  in  most  instances  considers  his  sheep  as  nothing  but  a  vile 
flock  on  whose  wool  and  flesh  he  is  to  live." 

Mr.  Soudak  thinks  that  the  degradation  of  the  priesthood  in 
Russia  lies  at  the  root  of  all  political  ills.  The  elevation  of  the 
clergy,  he  declares,  "  is  the  first  duty  of  those  who  de  facto,  if  not 
de  jure  [i.e.,  outside  nations]  are  to  secure  the  salvation  of  Russia, 
which  really  depends  upon  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  and 
the  peasantry." — Translations  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


SUICIDE  AND    RELIGION    IN  EUROPE. 

^HE  terrible  increase  of  suicides  in  transatlantic  countries  is 
•*•  plain  from  the  statistics  furnished  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  several  governments.  It  appears  that  from  1840  up  to  1900  the 
frequency  of  this  crime  has  risen  400  per  cent.,  while  the  popula- 
tion in  Europe  has  only  increased  60  per  cent.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  there  are  calculated  to  have  been  40,000 
cases  of  suicides,  of  which  more  than  20,000  occurred  in  Germany 
and  France.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  find  1,000,000  sui- 
cides recorded  in  Europe,  most  of  them  among  the  young.  We 
take  these  estimates  from  an  article  in  the  Civilta,  Cattolica 
(Rome)  in  which  the  writer  sets  out  to  discover  the  main  cause  of 
this  mania  for  self-destruction.  He  states  his  opinion  very 
plainly,  basing  it  on  the  maxim,  "  From  the  destruction  of  religion 
originates  the  religion  of  destruction,"  and  with  regard  to  France, 
"the  classic  land  of  social  experiments,"  he  quotes  the  words  of 
the  Protestant  writer  Oettingen :  "In  France  the  aphorism  of 
Paul  Bert  is  still  current, 'religion  is  the  main  obstacle  to  moral- 
ity,' and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  the  public  schools,  emanci- 
pated from  religion,  engaged  in  rearing  a  generation  of  suicides." 
Speaking  of  suicide  as  a  species  of  religion  in  popular  estima- 
tion this  writer  declares : 

"The  continual  dwindling  of  the  birth-rate,  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  divorces,  of  juvemle  crimes,  and  offenses 
against  morality,  as  shown  by  official  statistics,  while  testifying  to 
the  fact  that  France  is  producing  a  generation  independent  of  re- 
ligious education  and  of  the  Church,  also  suggest  that  the  result 
of  such  independence  or  rebellion  is  the  terrible  increase  in  sui- 
cides. In  these  circumstances  we  may  discern  a  plain  but  indirect 
proof  of  the  salutary  influence  which  religion  can  exercise  against 
the  social  plague  of  suicide.  The  most  melancholy  feature  of  this 
increasing  mania  is  that  in  public  opinion  suicide  has  come  to  be 
considered  a  sort  of  religion.  Not  only  does  there  exist  in  France 
a  school  of  anthropology  and  of  moral  philosophy  which  recog- 
nizes suicide  as  demanded  by  necessity  or  duty,  but  the  current 
organs  of  modern  culture — arts,  letters,  and  journalism — without 
exception  cooperate  in  disseminating  and  propagating  this  idea." 

Of  the  influence  of  religion  in  checking  suicide  this  writer  ob- 
serves : 

"All  the  statistics  of  civilized  countries  persistently  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  religion  exercises  its  moral  influence  in  a 
society,  the  less  common  do  we  find  the  crime  of  suicide,  and,  vice 
versa,  the  more  irreligious  a  community  is,  the  more  is  it  inclined 
to  suicide.  We  are  here  referring  to  such  religions  as  forbid 
suicide — Catholicism,  Protestantism,  etc. — not  to  those  which  per- 
mit it,  as  Buddhism  does.  Suicide  is  frequent  in  inverse  ratio 
with  religiosity,  as  Masaryk  in  his  '  Der  Selbstmord,'  p.  85,  says : 
'The  modern  tendency  to  suicide  has  its  true  cause  in  the  religious 
decadence  of  our  times.  From  this  fact  we  may  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion  as  an  element  in  the  life  of  humanity.  A  con- 
ception of  the  world  which  is  based  on  religion  renders  every  con- 
dition of  life  supportable,  even  the  lot  of  Job.  The  want  of 
religion  renders  life  insupportable  on  even  the  slightest  reverse. 
—  Translations  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


IS  JACK  LONDON  A  PLAGIARIST? 

ANOTHER  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Jack  London,  with 
a  very  interesting  and  frank  defense  by  the  accused  author, 
comes  to  light  in  the  New  York  Independent.  It  will  perhaps 
be  remembered  that  some  months  ago  the  same  charge  was  made 
in  connection  with  a  striking  magazine  story  by  Mr.  London  called 
"The  Love  of  Life."  His  answer,  as  we  remember  it,  was  that 
he  had  taken  a  direct  but  vivid  newspaper  narrative  of  an  actual 
experience  as  his  material,  and  had  transmuted  this  raw  material 
into  literature.  Soon  after  this  another  self-appointed  guardian 
of  literary  property-rights  discovered  what  he  considered  a  too 
close  similarity  between  part  of  the  same  author's  current  novel, 
"Before  Adam,"  and  Stanley  Waterloo's  earlier  "  Story  of  Al>." 
The  latest  charge  is  brought  forward  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  M.  Bosworth, 
who  presents  in  parallel  columns  passages  from  the  Rev.  Egerton 
R.  Young's  "  My  Dogs  in  the  Northland  "  (published  in  1902)  and 
from  Jack  London's  "'The  Call  of  the  Wild  "  (  which  appeared  in 
1903).  The  latter  book,  says  Mrs.  Bosworth,  shows  "certain 
startling  resemblances  "  to  the  former,  such  as  "  marked  similari- 
ties in  the  personnel  of  the  leading  dog  characters,  and  in  circum 
stances  and  situations."  Her  admission,  however,  that  Dr. 
Young's  book  is  far  inferior  to  Mr.  London's  in  its  delineations  of 
dog  nature,  will  perhaps  recall  Milton's  definition  of  plagiarism 
as  "  such  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the 
borrower."  We  quote  three  out  of  some  dozen  pairs  of  parallel 
passages  cited  by  Mrs.  Bosworth,  who  says: 

"  One  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  likeness  between  the  combined 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Young's  brave,  strong,  intelligent  Jack 
and  his  Rovers  I.  and  II.,  and  those  of  Jack  London's  Buck. 

"  Some  of  the  striking  similarities  are  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Young,  I  mentioned  the  same  fact,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
use  his  book  had  been  to  me. 

"  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  get  the  writer  of  the  said  arti- 
cle to  include  in  it  a  definition  of  what  constitutes  plagiarism. 

"  Mr.  Young's  book,  'My  iJo^s  in  the  Northland,'  was  a  narra- 
tive of  fact, giving  many  interesting  true  details  of  his  experiences 


"  Dr.  Young's  Rover  I.  developed  a 
striking  peculiarity  in  his  '  prepara- 
tions for  his  night's  lodgings.'  'He 
would  .  .  .  get  up  on  some  snow- 
covered  rock  or  fallen  tree  and  there 
sniff  until  he  had  exactly  found  the 
direction  from  which  the  air  was  com- 
ing. .  .  .  Rover  selected  his  camp- 
ing-place on  the  lee  side  so  accurately 
that  when,  as  it  often  happened  some 
hours  after,  the  wind  rose,  it  never 
caught  him  sleeping  in  an  exposed 
place.'  (' My  Uogs  in  the  Northland,' 
pp.  66,  125,  69.) 

"  In  the  missionary's  account  of  his 
fight  for  his  life  with  Jack  :  '  Again 
and  again  he  came  for  me.  Again  and 
again  he  went  down  under  the  power- 
ful blows.'  In  the  end  '  the  great  big 
fellow  lay  sprawled  out  on  the  ground 
and  coolly  looking  at  me.  Now  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  conflict,  I  spoke  to  him.'  While 
talking  '  I  stretched  out  one  of  my 
hands  to  him,  and  at  once  he  began 
crawling  toward  me,'  his  'big  tail' 
'wagging.'  'Throwing  away  the  big 
club,  I  fearlessly  met  him  half  way  and 
at  once  began  stroking  the  great  head, 
on  which  I  had,  such  a  short  time  be- 
fore, rained  such  heavy  blows.  Jack 
was  conquered.'  ('  My  Dogs  in  the 
Northland,'  pp.  131-135.) 

'"  Rover,  like  all  of  my  civilized  dogs, 
had  not  the  firm,  hard,  compact  feet 
of  the  Huskies.'  So  for  him  and  others 
dog  shoes  were  made.  The  dogs  were 
not  long  in  finding  out  the  comfort 
there  was  in  them,' and  'Rover  soon 
became  an  adept  in  asking  for  his 
shoes.  .  .  It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  he  would  wait  until  we  were  ready 
to  harness  up  the  dogs,  then  he  would 
deliberately  throw  himself  on  his  back, 
and,  putting  up  his  feet,  eloquently, 
even  if  mutely,  thus  plead  for  his 
warm  shoes.'  ('  My  Dogs  in  the  North- 
land,' pp.  191-193.)  " 


"  Buck's  '  most  conspicuous  trait 
was  an  ability  to  scent  the  wind  and 
forecast  it  a  night  in  advance.  No 
matter  how  breathless  the  air,  .  .  . 
the  wind  that  later  blew  inevitably 
found  him  to  leeward,  sheltered  and 
snug.'  ('  The  Call  of  the  Wild,'  p.  61.) 


"  Of  Buck.  Jack  London  says : 
'  Straight  at  the  man  he  launched  his 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  fury.' 
'A  dozen  times  he  charged,  and  as 
often  the  club  broke  the  charge  and 
smashed  him  down.'  When  at  length 
his  strength  was  gone,  he  '  lay  where 
he  had  fallen^  and  from  there  watched 
the  man.'  Then  the  man  addressed 
the  dog,  and  'as  he  spoke  be  fearlessly 
patted  the  head  he  had  so  mercilessly 
pounded.'  Buck  was  beaten,  .  .  . 
but  he  was  not  broken  ;  .  .  .  a  man 
with  a  club  was  .  .  .  a  master  to  be 
obeyed,  tho  not  necessarily  concili- 
ated. Of  this  last,  Buck  was  never 
guilty,  tho  he  did  see  beaten  dogs 
that  fawned  upon  the  man,  and  wagged 
their  tails  and  licked  his  hand.'  ('  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,'  pp.  28,  31,  32.) 

"'Buck's  feet  were  not  so  compact 
and  hard  as  the  feet  of  the  Huskies. 
His  had  softened  during  the  many 
generations  since  his  first  wild  ances- 
tor was  tamed.'  '  The  dog-driver  .  .  . 
sacrificed  the  tops  of  his  own  mocca- 
sins to  make  four  moccasins  for  Buck. 
This  was  a  great  relief,  and  Buck 
caused  even  the  weazened  face  of  Per- 
rault  to  twist  itself  into  a  grin  one 
morning  when  Frangois  forgot  the 
moccasins,  and  Buck  lay  on  his  back, 
his  four  feet  waving  appealingly  in  the 
air.'     ('The  Call  of  the  Wild,rp.  77.)" 


The  editor  of  The  Independent  submitted  Mrs.  Bosworth*s 
charges  to  Mr.  London,  who  replied: 

"  By  all  means  go  ahead  and  publish  that  article  that  accuses 
me  of  plagiarism  of  many  passages  in  '  The  Call  of  the  Wild. '  So 
far  as  concerns  the  source  of  much  of  my  material  in  'The  Call  of 
the  Wild  '  being  Egerton  R.  Young's  'My  Dogs  in  the  Northland,' 
I  plead  guilty.    A  couple  of  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  writing  to 


JACK  LONDON. 

In  answer  to  a  third  charge  of  plagiarism  he  asserts  that  the  word 
is  loosely  and  inaccurately  used.  Fiction  writers,  he  claims,  are 
privileged  to  draw  extensively  upon  published  narratives  of  fact 
for  their  material. 

with  dogs  in  the  Northland.  Fiction-writers  have  always  consid- 
ered actual  experiences  of  life  to  be  a  lawful  held  for  exploitation 
— in  fact,  every  historical  novel  is  a  sample  of  fictional  exploita- 
tion of  published  narratives  of  fact. 

"Take  an  instance  from  the  article  accusing  me  of  plagiarism, 
now  in  your  hands — that  of  the  dog  that  lay  down  on  its  back  with 
its  paws  in  the  air  and  begged  for  moccasins.  This  happened  to 
one  of  Mr.  Young's  dogs,  and  I  exploited  it  in  my  story.  But 
suppose  that  I  am  in  the  Klondike.  Suppose  this  incident  occurs 
with  one  of  my  dogs.  I  can  utilize  this  material  in  a  story,  can  I 
not?  Agreed.  Now  suppose  it  doesn't  happen  with  my  dog,  but 
with  some  one  else's  dog.  but  that  I  happen  to  see  the  incident. 
May  I  use  it?  Again  agreed.  Now.  however,  I  do  not  see  the 
incident,  but  the  man  witli  whose  dog  it  occurred  tells  me  about 
it.  May  I  use  it?  Again  agreed.  A  step  further,  instead  of  tell- 
ing about  it,  a  man  writes  the  incident,  not  in  a  story,  but  in  a 
plain  narrative  of  incidents.  May  I  use  it  in  my  story  ?  And  if 
not,  why  not? 

"Another  instance.  In  the  course  of  writing  my  'Sea-Wolf.'  I 
wanted  to  exploit  a  tumor  and  its  ravages  on  the  brain  of  a  man. 
I  asked  my  family  physician  for  data.  It  happened  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  brochure  upon  tumors  on  the  brain.  He  turned 
this  brochure  over  to  me.  In  it  was  everything  all  written  out.  I 
used  the  material.  Was  it  plagiarism?  His  brochure  was  not 
fiction.  It  was  a  compilation  of  facts  and  real  happenings,  in  a 
non-fiction  form. 

"  And  so  ft  was  with  Mr.  Young's  '  My  Dogs  in  the  Northland." 
Really,  to  charge  plagiarism  in  such  a  case  is  to  misuse  the  Eng- 
lish language.  To  be  correct,  'sources  of  materials  used  in  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild",  should  be  substitued  for  'Plagiarism.'  " 
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AMERICAN    HUMOR  ANALYZED. 

IN  spite  of  his  overscrupulous  assurance  that,  as  he  aims  to 
present  "a  serious  analysis  of  American  humor,"  and  not  a 
mere  omnium  gatherum  of  jokes  and  stories,  he  has  "  been  at  pains 
to  select  for  illustration  examples  which  are  classical,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  excite  laughter,"  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock,  writing 
in  The  University  Magazine  (Toronto),  has  some  very  interesting 
things  to  say  on  a  subject  which  has  been  much  discust  and  little 
understood.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  further  enhanced, 
according  to  Mr.  Leacock,  by  the  fact  that  humorous  writings 
form  the  most  salient  feature  in  the  field  of  American  literature. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  we  are  reminded,  has  shown  us  the  humor  re- 
sultant from  the  juxtaposition  of  Yankee  commercialism  and 
Pennsylvania  piety.  Irving  has  developed  the  humor  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers;  Hawthorne,  "  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of 
Puritanism  "  ;  Hans  Breitmann  "  sings  the  ballad  of  the  later  Teu- 
ton ";  Lowell,  Holmes,  Brete  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  in  turn  reveal 
to  us  the  humors  of  various  phases  of  our  civilization  ;  "and,  at 
the  close  of  the  tale,  the  sagacious  Mr.  Dooley  appears  as  the 
essayist  of  the  Irish  immigrant."  The  literature  thus  indicated, 
says  Mr.  Leacock,  is  "faithful  and  real  of  its  kind,  more  truly 
and  distinctively  American  than  anything  else  produced  upon  the 
continent." 

Admitting  that  the  basis  of  the  humorous — the  amusing,  the 
ludicrous — lies'  in  the  idea  of  incongruity,  he  goes  on  to  classify  its 
various  manifestations.  First  he  considers  "  the  humor  of  dis- 
comfiture, of  destructiveness,"  which  "enters  freely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  humor  of  American  Western  life."  He  cites  in 
illustration  stories  which  hinge  on  the  Arkansas  mule,  the  bucking 
broncho,  the  Kentucky  duel ;  and  he  mentions  specifically  Mark 
Twain's  "  Journalism  in  Tennessee."     To  quote  further : 

"  Now,  this  primitive  form  of  fun  is  of  a  decidedly  antisocial 
character.  It  runs  counter  to  other  instincts,  those  of  affection, 
pity,  unselfishness,  upon  which  the  progressive  development  of  the 
race  has  largely  depended.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  basis 
of  humor  tends  in  the  course  of  social  evolution  to  alter  its  origi- 
nal character.  It  becomes  a  condition  of  amusement  that  no  seri- 
ous harm  or  injury  shall  be  inflicted,  but  that  only  the  appearance 
or  simulation  of  it  shall  appear.  .  .  .  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
the  sight  of  a  humped  back  or  a  crooked  foot  is  droll  only  to  the 
mind  of  a  savage  or  a  child  ;  while  the  queer  gyration  of  a  person 
whose  foot  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  who  tries  in  vain  to  walk,  may 
excite  laughter  in  the  civilized  adult  by  affording  the  appearance 
of  crooked  limbs  without  the  reality." 

He  returns  to  the  subject  of  American  humor  to  investigate  its 
special  sources  of  contrast  and  incongruity.     We  read  : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  evident,  and  the  most  far-reaching,  factor  in 
the  question  is  the  circumstance  that  we  Americans  are  a  new 
people,  divorced  from  the  traditions,  good  and  bad,  of  European 
life,  and  are  able  thereby  to  take  a  highly  objective  view  of  Euro- 
pean ideas  and  institutions.  Our  freedom  from  the  hereditary  and 
conventional  view  has  enabled  our  writers  to  take  an 'outside' 
view  of  things,  and  to  discover  many  contrasts  and  incongruities 
hidden  from  the  European  eye.  We  have  been  able  to  view  the 
older  civilization  from  a  distance,  and  to  judge  it  on  its  merits. 
The  objective  view — the  deliberate  insistence  in  judging  things  as 
they  are.  and  not  as  hallowed  tradition  interprets  them — forms  the 
essential 'idea  '  of  much  of  what  is  considered  typically  Yankee 
humor.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  qualities  in  the  humor  of  Frank- 
lin's Poor  Richard,  of  Major  Downing,  of  Sam  Slick,  and  of 
Hosea  Biglow.  It  is  connected  essentially  with  the  development 
of  Yankee  character,  and  of  the  Yankee  view  of  the  outside 
world 

"A  great  deal  of  Mark  Twain's  humor  rests  upon  a  similar 
basis.  The  humorous  contrast  is  found  by  turning  the  'artistic 
innocence'  of  the  Western  eye  to  bear  upon  the  civilization  of  the 
Old  World.  The  result  is  amply  seen  in  those  two  most  amusing 
of  American  books, 'The  Innocents  Abroad  '  and  the 'New  Pil- 
grim's Progress.' 

"As  a  subdivision  of  this  Yankee  humor  which  finds  its  starting- 


point  in  the  unprejudiced  wisdom  of  the  detached  mind,  is  to  be 
reckoned  another  mode  of  literary  expression  characteristic  of  the 
New  England  cast  of  thought.  This  is  the  production  of  a  humor- 
ous effect  by  the  affectation  of  a  deep  simplicity,  a  literary  quality 
which  perhaps  had  its  root  in  the  shrewdness  in  bargain-driving, 
highly  cultivated  among  a  people  pious  but  pecuniary.  No  one 
was  a  greater  master  of  this  style  than  Artemus  Ward.  ...  It 
was  his  custom  to  appear  upon  the  platform  in  what  seemed  a 
deep  and  embarrassed  sadness;  to  apologize  in  a  foolish  and  hesi- 
tating manner  for  the  miserable  little  'panorama  '  lighted  with  wax 
candles  which  was  supposed  to  offer  the  material  of  his  lecture; 
to  regret  that  the  moon  in  the  panorama  was  out  of  place ;  then 
in  a  shamefaced  way  to  commence  a  rambling  'Lecture  upon 
Africa  '  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  inadvertence,  nothing  was  said  of 
Africa  till  the  concluding  sentence,  when  with  a  kind  of  idiotic 
enthusiasm  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  simulate,  he  earnestly 
recommended  his  audience  to  buy  maps  of  Africa,  and  study 
them." 

Mr.  Edgar  Wilson  Nye  is  named  as  another  who  "has  fully 
availed  himself  of  this  truly  American  principle  of  the  deliberate 
assumption  of  simplicity."  After  pointing  out  that  humor  based 
on  freedom  from  traditional  ideas  and  conventional  views  "  easily 
degenerates  into  crudity  and  coarseness,"  Mr.  Leacock  turns  to 
the  humor  of  exaggeration.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
Americans  hold  any  monopoly  of  this  mode  of  merriment,  which, 
he  asserts,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Herodotus.  Here  he  drops  this 
interesting  suggestion  :  "  It  is  supposable  that  this  element  of  ex- 
aggeration entered  largely  into  all  primitive  folk-song;  it  is  likely 
that  many  passages  in  Homer,  and  the  ancients,  which  to  the 
scholars  of  the  day  are  mere  misstatements  of  ignorance,  were 
greeted  in  their  time  by  the  loud  guffaws  of  barbarian  listeners." 
Nevertheless,  "  the  circumstances  of  our  country  and  its  growth 
tend  to  foster  exaggeration  as  a  national  characteristic."  Thus: 
"  The  amazing  rapidity  of  American  progress,  and  the  very  big- 
ness of  our  continent,  have  bred  in  us  a  corresponding  bigness  of 
speech;  the  fresh  air  of  the  Western  country,  and  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing in  the  open,  have  inspired  us  with  a  sheer  exuberant  love  of 
lying  that  has  set  its  mark  upon  our  literature." 

He  then  compares  the  English  and  the  American  conception  of 
a  joke.     We  read  : 

"The  Englishman  loves  what  is  literal.  His  conception  of  a 
'funny  picture  '  is  the  drawing  of  a  trivial  accident  in  a  hunting- 
field,  depicting  exactly  everything  as  it  happened,  with  the  dis- 
comfited horseman  dripping  with  water  from  having  fallen  into  a 
stream,  or  covered  with  mud  by  being  thrown  into  a  bog.  The 
American  funny  picture  tries  to  convey  the  same  ideas  by  exag- 
geration. It  gives  us  negroes  with  boots  that  are  two  feet  long, 
collars  six  inches  high,  and  diamonds  that  shoot  streaks  of  light 
across  the  paper.  The  English  cartoonist  makes  a  literal  draw- 
ing. He  may  draw  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  chimney-sweep  or  a 
nurse-girl  or  as  a  bull-terrier,  but  the  face  is  always  the  face  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  American  cartoonist,  on  the  contrary;  re- 
duces Mr.  Roosevelt  to  a  set  of  teeth  with  spectacles;  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier  to  a  lock  of  hair,  and  the  German  Kaiser  to  a  pair  of 
mustaches.  In  either  case  the  object  sought  may  be  attained  or 
missed.  British  literalism  in  comic  art  or  literature  easily  fades 
into  insipid  dulness  ;  pointless  stories  of  'awfully  amusing  things,' 
told  just  as  they  happened,  make  one  long  for  the  sound  of  a  liter- 
ary lie.  American  exaggeration  in  comic  art  runs  to  seed  in  the 
wooden  symbolism  that  depicts  a  skating  accident  by  a  series  of 
concentric  circles.  American  exaggeration  in  literature  passes 
the  bounds  of  common  sense,  and  becomes  mere  meaningless 
criminality." 

His  article  closes  with  some  interesting  qualifications.     Thus : 

"  It  has  been  impossible  in  this  short  compass  to  say  much  of 
the  part  of  American  literature  which  moves  upon  the  highest 
plane  of  humor,  in  which  the  mere  incongruous  'funniness'  of  the 
ludicrous  is  replaced  by  the  larger  view  of  life.  In  plain  truth  not 
much  of  what  is  called  American  humor  is  of  this  class.  The 
writings  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  works  of  Mark  Twain  (not 
as  cited  in  single  passages  or  jokes,  but  considered  in  their  broad 
aspect  and  in  their  view  of  life)  present  the  universal  element. 
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But  the  generality  of  American  humor  lacks  profundity,  and  wants 
that  stimulating  aid  of  the  art  of  expression  which  can  be  found 
only  among  a  literary  people.  The  Americans  produce  humorous 
writing  because  of  their  intensely  humorous  perception  of  things, 
and  in  despite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  a  literary  people.  .  .  . 
The  British  people,  essentially  a  people  of  exceptions,  produce  a 
higher  form  of  humorous  literature  because  of  their  literary  spirit, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  general  standard  of  humorous 
perception  is  lower.     In  the  one  case  humor  forces  literature.     In 

the  other  literature  forces  humor 

"The  original  impetus  which  created  American  humor  has 
largely  spent  its  force,  nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
wide-spread  literary  spirit,  anything  else  will  be  left  of  the  original 
vein  of  Yankee  merriment  than  the  factory-made  fun  of  the  Sun- 
day journalist." 


HOW   ITALY    MOURNS   A   POET. 

A  STATE  funeral  at  Bologna,  the  whole  city  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, delegations  from  all  parts  of  Italy  in  attendance,  me- 
morial statues  to  be  erected  in  a  number  of  towns — these  are 
among  the  tributes  paid  by  the  Italian  people  to  the  memory  of 
Giosue  Carducci,  of  whom,  as  an  American  paper  surmises,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  English-speaking  person  in  a  hundred  had 
ever  heard  until  they  read  the  announcement  of  his  death  in  the 
newspapers.  It  seems  that  the  poet  is  not  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  if  that  country  happens  to  be  Italy.  Cable  dis- 
patches from  Bologna  state  that  the  general  feeling  is  that  the 
nation  "has  sustained  no  greater  loss  since  the  deaths  of  Cavour, 
Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  Victor  Emmanuel."  This  leads  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  to  remark  that  "in  Italy,  as  in  most  European 
countries,  men  of  letters  play  a  far  larger  part  in  public  life  than 
they  are  often  able  to  play  here."  Yet  Carducci,  altho  an  Italian 
senator,  won  his  triumphs  in  the  literary,  rather  than  in  the  politi- 
cal, field.     Says  this  paper: 

"That  interest  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  which  made  Verdi  a 
national  hero  gave  Carducci  also  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  potent  force  in  the 
new  intellectual  life  of  the  people,  and  in  Italy,  at  least,  the  intel- 
lectual life  is  not  held  to  be  inferior  to  the  political  or  the  com- 
mercial life.  .  .  .  Carducci's  poetry  is  intensely  national.  Nor 
was  it  by  this  alone  that  he  won  a  position  of  unchallenged  suprem- 
acy.    He  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  poet;   from  his  university 


CARUlCCl'S    HOME. 

Queen  Margherita  has  purchased  this  house  and  presented  it  to  the 
city  of  Bologna  to  be  preserved  as  a  Carducci  museum. 

-chair  his  personal  influence  radiated  through  the  land,  and  those 
whom  he  taught  went  forth  better  equipped  to  make  their  own  in- 
tellectual contribution  to  Italy.  That  he  is  to  have  a  state  funeral, 
that  the  honors  reserved  for  the  greatest  are  to  be  paid  to  him  in 
•death,  will  surprize  no  one  who  realizes  how  the  Italians  cherish 
tfie  memory  of  their  heroes,  whether  of  thought  or  action.     And 


a  world  that  owes  Italy  so  heavy  adebt  may  well  offer  to  Carducci 
its  tribute  of  respect,  too." 

In  1906  Carducci  was  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture. It  is  told  of  him  that,  before  losing  consciousness,  he  asked 
to  have  poetry  read  to  him,  saying  that  it  eased  his  pain.  One  of 
his  most  widely  known  poems  is  a  "Hymn  to  Satan."     Dispatches 


GIOSUE   CARDUCCI, 

A  poet  whose  recent  death  Italy  regards  as  a  national  loss  com- 
parable to  the  loss  sustained  at  the  deaths  of  Cavour,  Garibaldi, 
Mazzini,  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 

mention  that  on  his  death-bed,  "  in  accordance  with  his  lifelong 
convictions,"  he  refused  spiritual  consolation.  Death  overtook 
him  in  his  seventy-first  year.     The  Buffalo  Express  says  of  him  : 

"He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  Italian  writers,  perhaps  at  the 
very  head,  for  the  last  half  of  his  long  life.  .  .  .  He  helped  to  bring 
into  living  importance — in  Italy — a  controversy  as  to  verse-forms. 
He  cherished  lofty  ideals  as  to  Rome  and  Italy  and  certainly  influ- 
enced thought  in  his  own  country.  Yet  he  will  be  remembered, 
outside  of  Italy,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  a  year  ago.  There  are  still  departments  of  life  wherein 
high  reputations  are  bounded  by  parish  lines." 

He  was  not  a  man  of  international  fame.  "  and.  therefore,  not  a 
genius  of  anything  like  the  first  order."  asserts  the  New  York 
Times.  After  describing  the  remarkable  honors  paid  him  by  his 
country  at  his  death,  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Something  like  this  might  have  taken  place  in  France,  and 
possibly  in  Spain,  but  anything  even  remotely  approaching  it  is 
almost  unimaginable  in  either  England  or  the  United  States.  Is 
it  because  we  so-called,  or  miscalled,  Anglo-Saxons  have  no  poets, 
as  great  as  Carducci.  or  because  we  do  not  care  as  much  about 
the  poets  we  have  as  do  the  members  of  the  Latin  races,  also  so- 
called  or  miscalled?  The  output  of  poetry  in  both  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries  is  considerable,  both  for  quantity  and  quality, 
and  in  neither  do  poets  altogether  lack  for  appreciation,  but  it  can 
be  doubted  if  in  either  the  death  of  a  poet  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
held  by  any  great  number  of  people  a  national  loss  large  enough 
to  be  felt  or  measured  by  anybody  except  a  literary  critic.  And 
his  grief  would  be  in  great  part  academic  or  theoretical.  Of 
course,  this  peculiarity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  but  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is.  on  the  other  hand,  a  thing  that  need  fill  us  with 
shame.  Poetry,  after  all.  is  a  form  of  expression  characteristic  of 
racial  youth,  not  of  racial  maturity,  and.  while  youth  dees  have  i'ts 
merits,  maturity  has  others  perhaps  as  important." 
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SHAKESPEARE'S   CAUSE   FOR   COMPLAINT 
AGAINST   HIS    EDITORS. 

THE  German  critic  who  puzzled  for  hours  over  "sermons  in 
stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and  finally  was  struck 
by  the  brilliant  idea  that  it  must  be  a  mistake  for  "sermons  in 
books,  stones  in  the  running  brooks,"  is  recalled  to  mind  by  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  Corbin  on  the  blunders  of  the  Shakespearian 
editors.  Shakespeare,  it  would  seem,  has  suffered  greater  injury 
at  the  hands  of  these  zealous  friends  than  any  likely  to  result  from 
the  open  attacks  of  a  Tolstoy  or  a  Bernard  Shaw.  What  would 
the  great  playwright  himself  think  of  his  editors,  asks  Mr.  Corbin, 
if  he  could  know  the  fate  they  have  brought  upon  his  plays?  And 
the  same  interrogator  suggests  that,  if  it  were  a  question  of  physi- 
cal violence,  "he  would  probably  be  able,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  to  meet  them  all,  each  in  his  corner,  beginning  with 
Rowe  and  not  ending  even  with  the  athletic  and  bellicose  Dr. 
Furnivall."  For  Mr.  Corbin's  theory  is  that  Shakespeare's  edi- 
tors, treating  his  dramas  as  literature  rather  than  as  plays,  and 
approaching  them  without  any  knowledge  of  stagecraft,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  those  dramas  are  to-day  either  shelved 
in  the  library  or  reduced  on  the  stage  to  "  little  more  than  a  col- 
location of  elegant  extracts."  At  this  time,  when  so  much  is 
being  said  on  behalf  of  the  "printed  drama,"  Mr.  Corbin's  article 
in  The  North  American  Review  comes  as  an  interesting  reminder 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  for  the  stage,  not  for  the  library— to  make 
plays,  not  to  make  literature.  "Scrupulously  careful  tho  he  was 
in  the  public  presentation  of  his  narrative  poems,"  asserts  Mr. 
Corbin,  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  willingly  permitted  one 
of  his  dramas  to  be  published,  or  that  he  read  a  line  of  the  proof." 
The  sixteen  quartos  issued  during  his  lifetime  "  were,  as  it  seems, 
either  pirated  or  intended  to  forestall  piracy."  Therefore  "  to  re- 
gard the  Shakesperian  drama  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  library  is  to  regard  it  in  a  perspective  at  once  inadequate  and 
false."  But  this  has  been  the  point  of  view  of  Shakespearian 
editors,  and  as  a  consequence,  says  Mr.  Corbin,  their  combined 
work  "  has  not  enriched  the  acting  value  of  the  plays  by  one  burst 
of  merriment,  one  pulse  of  emotion."  Moreover,  "  when,  as  char- 
acteristically happens  in  all  good  acting  plays,  the  point  of  a  pas- 
sage depends  upon  even  the  most  obvious  detail  of  stagecraft, 
they  one  and  all  run  into  errors  which  have  not  yet  been  detected." 
But  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  says  Mr.  Corbin  "  the  casualties  to 
the  text  have  reached  a  climax."  Here  the  editors,  "  with  one 
glad  accord,"  have  "cut  into  two.  and  even  three,  parts,  scenes 
which  were  obviously  planned  as  climacteric  dramatic  units."  To 
quote  an  instance  : 

"In  one  case  Romeo's  first  adventure  into  the  orchard  of  the 
Capulets— they  have,  with  a  recklessness  incredible  even  in  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  actually  called  for  a  shift  of  scenery  be- 
tween the  lines  of  a  couplet.  The  first  scene  they  call  'A  Lane  by 
the  Wall  of  Capulet's  Orchard.'  Romeo  enters,  speaks  two  lines, 
and  then,  according  to  the  editors,  'climbs  the  wall,  and  leaps 
down  within  it.'  The  proceeding  can  not  be  made  to  seem  agile 
in  the  acting,  in  spite  of  the  cleats  amiably  supplied  by  the  stage 
carpenter;  and  the  back  is  not  the  best  part  of  a  Romeo,  espe- 
cially when  seen  in  certain  altitudes.  But  the  editors  say  '  Climb  ! ' 
and  Romeo  climbs." 

Again,  in  the  potion  scene,  we  are  told,  "  the  arbitrary  localities 
foisted  in  by  the  editors  have  obliterated  an  effective  and  curiously 
Elizabethan  bit  of  dramatic  contrast."  Mr.  Corbin  thus  explains, 
and  comments  upon  the  scene: 

"  At  the  back  of  the  stage  beneath  the  gallery,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  curtained  alcove  which  was  used  to  represent,  among  other 
things,  an  inner  chamber.  By  means  of  it,  Shakespeare  here  pro- 
duces a  rencontre  not  dissimilar  in  principle  to  the  famous  screen 
scene  in  'The  School  for  Scandal.'  When  Juliet  drinks  the 
potion,  according  to  the  Quarto. '.She  fals  upon  her  bed  within  the 
Curtaines.'  For  a  moment  the  stage  is  empty,  as  is  indicated  by 
another  of  the  decorative  designs.     Then  the  Nurse  comes  in  with 


luliefs  mother,  followed  by  old  Capulet  and  a  number  of  serving- 
men,  all  engaged  in  joyous  and  bustling  preparations—matters  of 
spits,  logs,  and  wedding  music.  The  joy  of  marriage  is  separated 
only  by  a  curtain  from  the  image  of  death  !  To  the  modern  mind 
it  seems  strange  that  such  business  should  be  transacted  so  near 
Juliet's  chamber.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  much-neglected 
fact  that,  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the  sense  of  definite  locality 
was  of  the  faintest.  Presently,  the  Nurse  calls  Juliet;  and.  get- 
ting no  answer,  draws  aside  the  curtains,  disclosing  Juliet's  rigid 
body.     The  scene  of  joyous  anticipation  turns  in  a  moment  to  one 

of  utter  wo 

"Not  a  throb  of  all  this  has  reached  the  pulses  of  the  editors. 
The  episode  of  the  wedding  preparations  they  lift  bodily  and  set 
down  in  a  hall  of  the  mansion,  making  three  short  scenes  of  one, 
tediously  halting  the  action  and  obliterating  a  carefully  planned 
and  salient  dramatic  effect.  As  cut  up  by  the  editors,  the  play 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-five  scenes,  to  present  all  of  which 
in  one  evening,  with  realistically  detailed  scenery,  is  a  sheer  im- 
possibility. An  unusually  full  modern  production,  that  of  Mr. 
Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe,  gave  eighteen  scenes,  wearily  drag- 
ging the  action  out  till  midnight;  but  the  scene  of  wedding  mirth 
and  bustle  is  not  one  of  them." 


CHEMISTRY   AND   CRITICISM. 

/^^ELETT  BURGESS'S  whimsical  classification  of  human  be- 
^-*  ing  into  bromids  and  sulfites— the  bromids  being  the  major- 
ity of  mankind  who  "all  think  and  talk  alike,"  and  "may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  be  trite,  banal,  and  arbitrary,"  while  the  sulfites 
are  those  who  do  their  own  thinking,  "eliminate  the  obvious  from 
their  conversation,"  and  have  surprizes  up  their  sleeves — prompts 
the  Chicago  Dial  to  carry  this  suggestion  of  chemical  analogies 
still  further,  applying  it,  however,  to  books  rather  than  to  persons. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  this  fanciful  course  : 

"Collaborative  books,  for  example,  usually  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  chemical  combination,  the  fact  that  the  elements  in 
such  a  union  lose  their  distinctive  properties,  the  product  being  like 
neither  of  its  constituents.  Again,  many  a  writer  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  allotropism,  having  under  different  conditions 
modes  of  expression  so  diverse  as  hardly  to  suggest  the  same  per- 
sonality. Isomerism  is  frequently  exemplified  in  literature.  We 
may  find  two  books  compounded  apparently  of  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  proportions  ;  yet  one  of  them  may  be  an  inspired  crea- 
tion of  genius,  and  the  other  but  the  dullest  of  fabrications 

"Just  as  scientific  chemistry  has  taken  the  place  of  romantic 
alchemy,  so  has  the  craftsman  method  of  literary  production  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  free  play  of  creative  imagination.  And  the 
cherished  impossibilities  which  were  the  ideals  of  the  alchemist — 
if  we  may  be  permitted  a  still  greater  confusion  of  metaphor  than 
has  hitherto  been  indulged  in — are  now  realized  in  literature.  Is 
not  the  modern  magazine  the  exact  analog  of  that  universal  solvent 
which  the  alchemist  sought  in  vain,  and  is  not  the  modern  novel 
the  very  type  of  his  philosopher's  stone  that  should  transmute  the 
baser  forms  of  matter  into  gold?  If  his  ideal  of  the  elixir  of  life 
still  eludes  our  modern  poets,  there  are  at  least  many  of  them  who 
are  fully  convinced  of  having  made  that  discovery  also  ;  and  this 
cheerful  delusion  is  a  very  fair  substitute  for  the  reality 

"There  is  known  to  chemists  a  classification  of  substances  into 
crystalloids  and  colloids,  and  the  method  of  straining  through  a 
membrane  whereby  they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  is 
called  dialysis,  which  fact  seems  to  justify  us  in  claiming  a  cer- 
tain proprietorship  in  the  critical  analog  of  this  physical  process. 
Only  the  briefest  of  characterizations  is  here  possible.  Crystalloid 
writing  has  a  distinctive  form  which  it  usually  assumes  if  free  to 
make  the  proper  molecular  adjustments,  and  which  it  always  tends 
to  assume.  It  has  angles  and  facets,  is  subject  to  laws  of  internal 
strain,  and  offers  marked  resistance  to  external  forces.  Colloid 
writing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  amorphous  and  gluey; 
its  molecules  seem  to  recognize  no  laws  of  symmetry,  and  are 
ready  to  shape  themselves  in  accordance  with  whatever  pressure, 
internal  or  external,  may  be  exerted  upon  them.  To  name  a  few 
contrasted  pairs  of  writers  is  the  best  way  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Turgenef  and  Tolstoy,  Brunetiere  and 
Lemaitre,  Schopenhauer  and  Schelling,  may  be  suggested  as  such 
pairs." 
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Hancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  Some  Cities  and  San 
Francisco  and  Kcsurgam.  i2mo,  pp.  64.  New 
York:    The  Bancroft  Co. 

Bolce,  Harold.  The  New  Internationalism.  121T10, 
pp.  309.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Si. so 
net. 

Cams,  Paul.  Our  Children.  Hints  from  prac- 
tical experience  for  parents  and  teachers.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo.  pp.  207.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

Cipriani,  Lisi  De.  The  Cry  of  Defeat.  Frontis- 
piece.     i2mo,  pp.92.     Boston:  The  Gorham  Press. 

Cundall,  H.  M.  Birket  Foster.  Illustrated  with 
73  plates  in  colors  and  78  smaller  illustrations, 
mostly  reproduced  from  penciled  drawings.  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  xx-216.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

All  lovers  of  Birket  Foster's  art  will 
welcome  Mr.  Cundall 's  artistic  and  de- 
scriptive volume  on  the  life  of  this  eminent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors.  It  is  a  beautifully  illustrated, 
gossipy  book,  which  carries  the  reader 
back  to  the  early  days  of  pictorial  journal- 
ism in  England,  the  founding  of  Punch 
and  The  Illustrated  London  News, 

Birket  Foster's  acquaintance  was  wide, 
and  the  experiences  of  his  life  brought 
him  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men — artists  and  literary  lights 
of  greater  and  lesser  magnitude,  inclu- 
ding Bewick,  Cruikshank,  Gavarni,  Kenny 
Meadows,  John  Gilbert,  Rossetti,  Millais, 
the  brothers  Mayhew,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Tennyson — names  to 
conjure  with  in  reminiscence,  in  both  the 
world  of  art  and  the  world  of  letters. 

To  Americans  Birket  Foster  will  be 
best  remembered  for  his  charming  illus- 
trations to  the  Poems  of  Longfellow — 
sketches  in  black  and  white  marked  by  a 
delicacy  of  treatment,  a  picturesque  grace, 
and  an  elegance  in  which  feathery  out- 
lines contrasted  with  more  somber  :olids 
the  like  of  which  have  seldom  been  seen 
since  his  day,  and  several  of  which  adorn 
Mr.  Cundall 's  book.  The  volume  is  em- 
bellished by  73  plates  reproduced  in 
colors,  and  many  more  in  black  and 
white,  which,  for  artistic  merit,  were  ex- 
celled only  by  those  of  such  men  as  Stothard 
and  Turner.  Foster's  forte  was  pastoral 
and  arboreal  scenery.  He  familiarized  us 
with  "the  spreading  chestnut-tree"  as  no 
artist  before  his  time.  A  portrait  of  the 
subject,  taken  in  the  eventide  of  life, 
forms  a  fitting  frontispiece  to  the  book, 
which  is  tastefully  bound  and  typograph- 
ically perfect. 

Birket  Foster  began  his  artistic  career 
as  a  draftsman  on  wood  in  the  office  of 
Ebenezer  Landells,  where  he  had  as  fellow 
workers  John  Greenaway,  the  father  of 
Kate  Greenaway,  and  Edmund  Evans, 
who  later  achieved  much  success  as  a 
color  printer. 


Mr.  Cundall  states  that  Birket  Foster's 
first  great  success  was  the  illustrations  to 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  published  in 
1850,  of  which  the  London  AthetuBum 
said,  "A  more  lovely  book  than  this  has 
rarely  been  given  to  the  public."  The 
same  sentiment  may  as  fittingly  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Cundall 's  interesting  pictorial  bi- 
ography. 

Degarmo.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-298.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Donald,  Lee.  A  Daughter  of  the  Gods.  The 
Story  of  Helen  of  Troy.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
135.     New  York:  The  Grafton  Press. 

11. .,u. his,  James  E.,  A.M.  Self-propelled  Ve- 
hicles. Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  vii- 
597-     New  York:  Theo.  Audel   &  Co. 

Jewett,  Frances  Gulick.  Town  and  City,  umo, 
pp.  viii-272.     Boston:  Ginn   &  Co. 

Layard,  George  Somes  [Editor].  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  Letter  Bag.  With  recollections  of  the 
Artist  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Croft.  22  illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xv-296.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

This  volume  contains  much  new  and 
interesting  personal  information  about  the 
great  English  painter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  portraits  of  the  celebrities 
of  his  time  are  among  the  most  valuable 
historical  documents  that  we  possess. 
The  volume  would  probably  never  have 
made  its  appearance  had  it  not  been  for  the 
publication  two  years  ago  of  a  book 
entitled  "An  Artist's  Love-Story.''  which 
purported  to  narrate  the  tragic  passion 
of  the  painter  for  the  two  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  actress  Sarah  Siddons. 

The  editor  asserts  that  this  book  in- 
flicted some  pain  upon  those  who  have 
most  reason  to  hold  Lawrence's  name  in 
reverence,  and  did  some  actual  injustice 
to  his  memory.  While  disclaiming  any 
purpose  to  whitewash  the  painter's  char- 
acter, which,  he  avers,  stands  in  no  need 
of  this  process,  he  has  published  the  pres- 
ent correspondence  in  order  that  Law- 
rence's character  may  be  set  forth  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  prevent  misconceptions 
which  might  arise  when  certain  events  in 
his  life  are  placed  out  of  their  context. 

The  impression  derived  from  Mr.  Layard 's 
volume  is  one  favorable  to  the  character 
of  the  great  painter,  who,  tho  not  exactlv 
a  saint,  was  a  very  human,  lovable,  and 
loyal  character,  a  man  entirely  devoted 
to  his  art,  and,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Englishmen  of  his  time. 
The  illustrations,  including  several  photo- 
gravures, are  examples  of  Lawrence's 
idealist  portraiture. 

Lea,   Henry   Charles.      A   History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of   Spain.      In    four  volumes.      Vol.   III. 
pp.  xii-575-      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co^   $2. so 
net. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Thoughts  on  Art  and  Life. 
Translated  by  Maurice  Baring.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi-201. 
Being  Vol.  I.  of  the  Humanists'  Library.     Edited  by 


Lewis   Einstein.      Boston:     The   Merrymount   Press. 
$6. 

.Mr.  Einstein,  the  editor  of  the  Human- 
ists' Library,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
volume,  has  already  published  a  work 
entitled  "The  Italian  Renaissance  in 
England."  His  and  his  publisher's  aim  in 
this  series  will  be  "to  print  in  a  form  near 
akin  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  printer's 
art  in  its  earliest  days  a  series  of  books 
each  one  of  which  shall  be  characteris- 
tic of  some  aspect  of  the  culture  which 
nourished  in  Western  Europe  during  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance."  They  "will 
endeavor  to  select  from  the  literatures  of 
different  nations  certain  books  which  find 
a  common  unity  in  being  representative 
of  its  [the  Renaissance's]  varying  aspects 
in  one  of  the  world's  great  eras." 

Leonardo's  "Thoughts,"  here  given,  were 
never  before  accessible  in  English;  indeed 
they  were  not  really  accessible  in  Italian 
until  the  year  1900,  when  in  Florence,  as 
edited  by  Dr.  Solmi,  appeared  the  volume 
"Leonardo  da  Vinci :  Frammenti  Letteran 
e  Storici,"  the  same  being  selections  from 
Leonardo's  writings  as  preserved  in  library 
editions  that  are  to  be  had  only  in  a  few 
great   storehouses. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  book  we  have 
what  is  best  in  Mr.  Updike's  Merrymount 
Press — with  hand-made  paper,  rubricated 
initials  specially  designed  for  this  book, 
and  print  from  a  new  font  of  Montalh 
type.  The  edition  is  limited  to  303 
copies  for  America  and  England.  Other 
volumes  to  appear  in  the  Humanists' 
Library  during  the  present  year  are 
Erasmus's  "Against  War.''  Pierre  de 
Xolhac's  "Petrarch  and  the  Ancient 
World,"  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Defence 
of   Poesie." 

I.outhan,  Hattie  Horner.  "This  Was  a  Man." 
With  frontispiece.  121110,  pp.  499.  Boston  The  C. 
M.  Clark   Publishing  Co.      Si. 50. 

It  is  a  very  tangled  skein  of  events  that 
this  novel  presents  to  the  reader  to  un- 
ravel, and  there  is  little  unity  of  plan  or 
plot,  but  these  faults  are  partially  atoned 
for  by  a  certain  freshness  and  exuberance 
of  feeling  and  expression  that  give  the  book 
the  stamp  of  human  interest.  The  author 
has  taken  as  motto  for  her  work  a  sentiment 
of  President  Roosevelt,  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  safe  principle  in  our  American  life 
lies  in  ignoring  social  distinctions  and  in 
paying  homage  to  what  each  man  really 
is.  The  story's  scene  is  laid  in  the  West. 
and  the  dramatis  persona  are  Americans, 
English,  and  Mexicans.  There  is  in  the 
narrative  a  fine  flavor  of  the  open,  health- 
ful life  of  the   West,  and   the  characters. 
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for   the   most    part,    are   living   men   and 

women. 

Morgan,  G.  Campbell,  D.D.  The  Practise  of 
Prayer.  i2mo,  pp.  128.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Noble,  E.  L.  Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  216.  Boston: 
The  Gorham  Press. 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips.  The  Malefactor.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  304.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  modern 
realistic  novel  which,  without  any  pretense 
to  literary  art,  contrives  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  The  world  which 
it  describes  is  the  world  from  which  all 
the  finer  human  sentiments  have  been 
eliminated — the  world  of  material  success 
in  which  convention  holds  the  place  of 
morality.  Not  to  have  it  undone,  but 
keep  it  unknown,  is  the  ruling  thought  of 
the  men  and  women  who  figure  in  the 
society  which  it  tolerably  photographed  in 
this  book. 

The  scenes  of  "The  Malefactor"  are 
laid  in  England  and  America.  The 
central  figure  and  the  theme  in  general 
are  conceived  in  an  unusual,  not  to  say 
original,  fashion  which  lifts  the  novel  a 
few  inches  above  the  readable  fiction  of 
the  day.  The  chief  character,  Sir  Win- 
grave  Seton,  is  a  strangely  drawn  figure. 
Well-born,  talented,  rich,  and  sought  after, 
he  allows  himself  to  drift  down  the  stream 
of  pleasure,  never  suspecting  the  gulf 
that  is  approaching.  The  undoing  of  the 
young  aristocrat  is  brought  about  in  a 
very  simple  manner. 

The  novel  ends  in  an  anticlimax.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  artistic 
purposes  if  the  novelist  had  carried  out 
his  Iagoesque  conception  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  Instead  of  this  the  "Male- 
factor's" redemption  is  wrought  out  by 
love.  It  is  a  rather  lame  and  impotent 
finale. 

Phillips,  David  Graham.  The  Second  Genera- 
tion.     Illustrated.      i2mo,  pp.   334.      New  York:   D. 

Appleton    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Phillips's  novel  is 
the  Human  Comedy  in  little,  the  great 
drama  of  modern  life  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  a  single  family  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  a  certain  phase  of 
Western  social  life.  In  the  opening  pages 
we  are  introduced  to  a  fine  example  of 
American  manhood  of  the  Western  brand. 
Hiram  Ranger  is  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
the  occupation  of  a  cooper  to  that  of  a 
rich  manufacturer.  The  author  has  made 
of  him  a  fine  example  of  the  generation  of 
Americans  who  have  sown  in  labor  and 
privation  in  order  that  their  children  may 
reap  in  idleness  and  enjoyment. 

The  tragedy  of  the  novel  is  brought  out 
in  the  moral  conflict  which  takes  place 
between  the  homely,  sterling  ideals  of  the 
father  and  the  false,  engrafted  ones  re- 
vealed by  the  son  and  daughter.  The 
brother  and  sister  have  just  returned  home 
enriched  with  a  fashionable,  Eastern 
education.  The  girl  has  equipped  her- 
self with  a  pet  monkey,  and  the  young 
man  gradually  betrays  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  fashionable  loafer. 

There  are  rugged  strength  and  realism  in 
the  unfolding  of  this  drama  of  Western 
family  life  that  remind  the  reader  of 
certain  scenes  in  the  "Human  Comedy." 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  the  touch 
of  mastery,  the  rude  and  uncultured  tho 
high-principled  father  and  mother  stand- 
ing out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  degener- 
ate son  and  daughter.     Mr.   Phillips    has 


written  a  strong,  wholesome  story  of  con- 
temporaneous American  life. 

Pierson,  Delavan  L.,  M.A.  The  Pacific  Islanders. 
From  Savages  to  Saints.  Chapters  from  the  Life 
Stories  of  Famous  Missionaries  and  Native  Converts. 
Maps  and  illustrations.  i2mo,  pp.  354.  New  York 
and  London:  Funk   &  Wagnalls  Co.      $f. 

Putnam,  George  Haven,  Litt.D.  The  Censor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Its  Influence  upon 
the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Literature.  Two 
vols.  8vo,  pp.  xv-375.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2. 50  net. 

This  scholarly  and  comprehensive  work 
is  one  for  which  there  was  real  need,  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  being  hitherto 
restricted  to  foreign  treatises,  and  notably 
to  Reusch's  monumental  treatise  in  Ger- 
man, to  which  Mr.  Putnam  acknowledges 
indebtedness. 

Consisting  of  two  volumes,  the  second 
of  which  will  shortly  appear,  the  work 
presents  a  schedule  of  the  indexes  issued 
by  the  Church  together  with  a  list  of  the 
more  important  decrees,  prohibitions, 
briefs,  and  edicts  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  specific  books  from  the  time  of  Gelasius 
I.,  567  a.d.,  to  the  issue  in  1900  of  the 
latest  Index  of  the  Church  under  Leo  XIII. 
Added  to  this  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition  and  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  the  bodies  from  which  emanated 
the  series  of  papal  Indexes  and  with  whom 
rested  the  responsibility  for  the  general 
shaping  of  the  Church's  policy  in  this 
regard.  The  author  further  presents  a 
short  account  of  political  censorship  or 
the  censorship  of  the  state  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  comparison  between 
the  methods  employed  by  church  and 
state  in  the  policy  of  literary  censorship. 

He  declares  that  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation upon  this  point  was  that  the 
censorship  of  the  Roman  Church  was  (at 
least  outside  of  Spain)  not  so  autocratic 
in  its  principles,  nor  so  exacting  and 
burdensome  in  its  methods,  as  was  that 
attempted  from  time  to  time  by  state 
governments  acting  under  Protestant  in- 
fluence. While  the  author  has  made 
considerable  use  of  Reusch's  treatise  he 
has  been  by  no  means  dependent  upon  it. 
He  has  included  in  the  catalog  of  Indexes 
many  titles  not  listed  by  Rettsch,  and  has 
added  the  record  of  the  Indexes  which 
have  been  published  since  the  date  of 
Reusch's  treatise.  Moreover,  he  has  made 
a  personal  examination  of  all  the  more 
important  Indexes. 

The  principle  of  censorship  is  traced 
back  by  the  author  to  the  year  150,  when 
an  unauthenticated  "Life  of  St.  Paul" 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
It  was  not  until  four  hundred  years  later, 
however,  that  the  idea  assumed  impor- 
tance politically  and  began  to  exert  a 
wide  influence  upon  social  life.  That 
influence  gradually  widened  and  deep- 
ened, its  maximum  point  being  reached 
at  the  time  when  a  new  social  era  was 
inaugurated  in  Eurojje  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing. 

In  view  of  the  vital  appeal  to  a  writer's 
religious  or  philosophical  proclivities  which 
such  a  subject  as  this  possesses,  the 
reader  might  naturally  expect  some 
slight  exhibition  of  partisan  bias.  There 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  this  in  the  book. 
Fairness  and  justice,  and  that  essential 
historic  perspective  which  is  attained  by 
transporting  oneself  into  the  epoch  de- 
scribed are  the  prevailing  traits  of  the 
work. 


Robertson,  Colonel,  J. P.  Personal  Adventures 
and  Anecdotes  of  an  Old  Officer.  Illustrated, 
frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  x-284.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green    &  Co. 

Rogers,  Arthur  Kenyon,  Ph.D.  The  Religious 
Conception  of  the  World.  i2mo,  pp.  v-284.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 


Rogers,  Gertrude.  Cobwebs.  i6mo,  pp.  5s. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.     Si. 

Shaku,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Soyen.  Sermons  of  a 
Buddhist  Abbot.  Addresses  on  [Religious  subjects. 
Including  the  Sutra  of  forty-two  chapters.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Japanese  MS.  by  Daisetz  Teitaro 
Suzuki.  Frontispiece  portrait.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-220 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Shurter,  Edwin  DuBois.  Modern  Oratory. 
i2mo,  pp.   vii-369.     Boston:  Ginn    &  Co.     $1. 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Alfred.  Kinsman.  i2mo,  pp. 
384.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Smith,  Myra  M.  Out  of  Tune.  i2mo,  pp.  249. 
Boston:  Mayhew  Publishing  Co. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of,  Showing  the  Operations, 
Expenditures,  and  Condition  of  the  Institution  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1904.  8vo.  Washington: 
Smithsonian    Institute. 

Springer,  Mary  Elizabeth.  Dolly  Madison. 
i2mo,  pp.  244.     New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co. 

Thomas,  William  S.  Hunting  Big  Game. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  ix-240.  New 
York-  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Tucker,  T.  G.  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  '  xii-323.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Whitcomb,  Russell.  Driftwood,  umo,  pp.  49. 
Boston:  The  Gorham  Press. 

Wilcox,  Henry  S.  Frailties  of  the  Jury.  i2mo, 
pp.   142.     Chicago:  Legal  Literature  Co. 

Wilder,  Elizabeth.  The  Heart  of  Hamlet's  Mys- 
tery. i2mo,  pp.  223.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Williams,  Henry  L.  Lincolnics.  Frontispiece. 
i6mo,  pp.  202.      New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Williams.  J.  E.  Hodder.  The  Life  of  Sir  George 
Williams.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-358.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong   &  Son.      $1.25. 

This  life  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
been  written  at  the  request  of  the  family 
of  Sir  George  Williams  by  one  who  has  had 
intimate  access  to  all  the  sources  of  in- 
formation and  who  writes  with  keen  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation.  There  are  por- 
tions of  this  biography  that  read  like  a 
romance.  Beginning  as  a  poor  young 
clerk  and  without  other  resources  than 
his  own  strength  of  character  and  an 
indomitable  will,  the  subject  of  the 
present  work  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most 
considerable  men  in  England.  There  are 
perhaps  few  men  of  Sir  George  Williams's 
generation  who  exercised  a  more  beneficent 
influence  upon  human  lives. 

Changing  social  conditions  had  made  it 
imperative  that  the  family  should  break 
up,  when  George  found  himself  in  London, 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early 
age.  The  London  of  that  period  was 
very  different  from  the  London  of  to-day. 
A  prize  essay  written  by  young  Williams 
at  this  time,  and  inspired  by  his  own 
bitter  experience,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  hard  lot  of  the  workers  of  London 
during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  harmful  effect  upon  health  and  mor- 
als of  this  long  confinement  and  over- 
taxing of  youthful  energies  was  what  in- 
spired the  young  man  with  the  idea  of 
an  organization  which  should  tend  to 
ameliorate  such  conditions.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  to  trace  directly  to  this  period  of 
youthful  storm  and  stress  the  conception 
and  practical  working  out  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Wolfe,  Albert  Benedict,  Ph.D.  The  Lodging 
House  Problem  in  Boston.  8vo,  pp.  200.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      Si. 50  net. 

Young,  Stark.  The  Blind  Man  at  the  Window, 
and  Other  Poems.  i2mo,  pp,  84.  New  York.  The 
Grafton  Press.     $1.25  net. 
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Heaven. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 

There  will  be  disappointment,   I   dare  say, 
But  heaven's  worth  building,  plan  it  as  we  may. 
Mine  toward  the  Arabs'  humble  notion  tends — 
The  place  of  our  young  years  and  our  old  friends. 
— From  Smart  Set  (March). 


I   Know. 

By  Elsa   Barker. 

Oh,  I  know  why  the  alder-trees 
Lean  over  the  reflecting  stream, 

And  I  know  what  the  wandering  bees 
Heard  in  the  woods  of  dream. 

I  know  how  the  uneasy  tide 

Answers   the  whisper  of  the  moon, 

And   why    the   morning-glories   hide 
Their  eyes  in  the  forenoon. 

And  I  know  all  the  wild  delight 

That   quivers  in  the  sea-bird's  wings; 

For  in  one  little  hour  last  night 
Love  told  me  all  these  things! 

— From  Munsey's  Magazine  (February). 


All  Night  the  Lone  Cicada. 

By  Chari.es  G.  D.  Roberts. 

All  night  the  lone  cicada 

Kept  shrilling  through  the  rain — 
A  voice  of  joy  undaunted 

By  unforgotten  pain. 

Down  from  the  wind-blown  branches 

Rang  out  the  high  refrain, 
By  tumult  undisheartened, 

By  storm  assailed  in  vain. 

To  looming  vasts  of  mountain 

And  shadowy  deeps  of  plain, 
The  ephemeral,  brave  defiance 

Adventured  not  in  vain. 

Till  to  the  faltering  spirit 

And  to  the  weary  brain, 
From  loss  and  fear  and  failure, 

My  joy  returned  again. 

— From  the  Century  (March). 


Ellis  Island. 


By  C.   A.  Price. 


The  Shapes  press  on, — mask  after  mask  they  wear. 
Agape,  we  watch  the  never-ending  line; 

The  crown  of  thought,  the  cap  and  bells  are  there, 
And  next  the  monk's  hood  see  the  morion  shine. 

Age  on  his  staff  and  infancy's  slow  foot, 
These  we  discern,  if  all  else  be  disguise; 

They  fix  on  us  an  alien  gaze  and  mute, 
From  the  mysterious  orbit  of  the  eyes. 

They  come,  they  come,  one  treads  the  other's  heel, 
And  some  we  laugh  and  some  we  weep  to  see, 

And  some  we  fear;   but  in  the  throng  we  feel 
The  mighty  throb  of  our  own  destiny. 

Outstretched  their  hands  to  take  whate'er  we  give, 
Honor,  dishonor,  daily  bread  or  bane; 

Not  theirs  to  choose  how  we  may  bid  them  live — 
But  what  we  give  we  shall  receive  again. 

America!  charge  not  thy  fate  to  these; 

The  power  is  ours  to  mold  them  or  to  mar, 


Here  is  a  young  fellow  whose  face, 
hands,  body  and  linen  are  kept  clean  by 
the  use  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Of  what  other  soap  can  it  be  said  that 
it  is  equally  valuable  for  toilet,  bath  and 
fine  laundry  purposes? 

Some  soaps  are  good  for  one  thing; 
some  for  another.  But  with  Ivory  Soap 
you  can  cleanse  AN  Ything  or  ANYbody 
— yourself;  your  baby;  a  white  waist- 
coat or  a  piece  of  lace.  The  daintier  the 
thing  is,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that 
you  use  Ivory  Soap. 

Purity  is  the  essential  in  soap.  And  Ivory  Soap  is  pure — infinitely 
purer  than  any  laundry  soap;  purer  than  many  "toilet"  soaps  which 
sell  for  ten  times  its  price. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945^foo   Per   Cent.  Pure. 


Can't  Smash  it!    Can't  Smell  it! 

Witt's  Can 

for    Ashes    or    Garbage 

Flanged  and  riveted  and  made  still  stronger  by  heavy 
steel  bands  riveted  around  the  top  and  bottom.  Witt's  Can 
is  not  soldered. 

Close-fitting  lid  makes  it  fireproof  and  odor-proof. 

The  best  is  always  imitated— the  only  way  to  know  that  you  are  getting 
Witt's  is  to  look  for  the  word  Witt's  on  can  and  lid. 

SIZES— Witt's  Can,  No.  i.  15^x25  inches;  No.  2. 
18x25;  No.  3,  20^x25.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7.  5  gallons; 
No.  8,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof 
(close-fitting  lid). 

Ask  at  the  stores  for  Witt's  Can  and  look  for  "  Witt's  Can  "  sjaaiped  on 
the  lid  and  bottom.     •'Known  by  the  yellow  label." 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 


The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Elastic'' 

Book      —      Gases. 


A 
System: 

YOU  can  obtain  SlrAtJwernicke  "Elastic'' 
Book  Cases  fitted  with  bevel  plate 
glass,  leaded  glass  or  plain  glass  doors, 

and  with  panel  ends  or  plain  ends.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  varied  and  artistic 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  with  these 
units,  which  embody  the  best  material,  finish 
and  mechanical  construction. 

All  units  controlled  by  our  non-binding 
door-equalizer. 

A  diagram  in  colors  showing  seven  dif- 
ferent finishes  appropriate  for  a  librarv 
mailed  on  request  for  Catalogue  M  106. 

Uniform  prices  everywhere.  Carried  in 
stock  by  agents  in  ovei  1200  cities.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight 
paid. 


eo. 


3nc  Slobc  ^Wernicke 

CINCINNATI. 

New  York,  380-382  Broadwav. 
Branch  Store*:  Boston.  91-93  Federal  Street. 
Chicago,  224-22b  Wabash  Ave. 


[StzelPens 


You  are  always  sure  01  good  pens  when  you 
buy  Spencerian  Pens. 

They  re  even  of  point  and  uniform  In  quality 

Good  writers  buy  Spencerian  Pens  because 
they  dont  splatter  the  Ink. 

They  are  made  for  every  style  of  writing. 
There's  one  made  for  you. 

We'll  »end  you  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  differ- 
ent patterns,  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway  New  fork. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

1^  '.ne  '.I  the  -'r-'.rig  features  that  has  helped  to  earn  the 
pre-"-r,t  world-wide  reputation  and  end  rm-m*»ntof  the 
DACT§  TIP  TOP  m'PLH'ATOB 
No  printer's  ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soiled  hands  and  cloth- 
ing.    No  expensive  supplies.     Always    ready  dr  use.     100 
copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
type-written  Original.     Sent  on  ten  days* 
trial   without  dcim«It,      Complete  Dupli- 
cator, cap  size,  (prints  8 %  x  13  inches)  $5. 
Contains  16  feet  of  rolled   printing  surface 
(which  can  be   used  over  and   over  again). 
Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 
Felix  P.  J>»uk  Duplicator   <  n., 
Dans  Bid*    111    John    Street,   New   York 


But  Freedom's  voice,  far  down  the  centuries, 
Shall  sound  our  choice  from  blazing  star  to  star! 
— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (March). 


The  Inn  of  Dreams. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

When  I  go  out  from  the  Inn  of  Dreams 

What  do  I  find  but  a  crowded  street, 
Where  life  like  a  vixen  scolds  and  screams, 

Anxious  faces  and  hurrying  feet? 

Commonplace  folk  do  I  pass  and  meet; 
Sordid  and  strange  and  mean  it  seems, 

And  I  go  my  way  as  a  strangeling  may, 
When  I  go  out  from  the  Inn  of  Dreams. 

When  I  go  back  to  the  Inn  of  Dreams 

Welcome  waits  me  from  roof  to  floor; 
The  lamps  are  lighted,  the  firelight  gleams, 

And  my  heart's  desire  is  at  the  door. 

Would  I  might  bide  here  forevermore 
And  leave  the  mart  to  its  noise  and  schemes, 

But  alas!  at  best  but  a  transient  guest 
A  man  may  come  to  the  Inn  of  Dreams. 

—  From  Harper's  Bazar  (March). 


PERSONAL. 

Aladyin,  and  Conditions  in  Russia. — Alexis 
Aladyin,  leader  of  the  Group  of  Toil  in  the  first 
Russian  Douma,  and  head  of  the  Peasant  and  Labor 
party,  comes  to  this  country  on  a  lecture  tour, 
bearing  writh  him  vivid  details  of  the  famine  which 
is  now  devastating  his  land.  Within  the  next 
three  months,  he  declares,  one  million  people  will 
be  dead  from  starvation  in  Russia.  In  an  inter- 
view he  tells  about  the  famine,  the  relief  measures 
undertaken,  and  his  hopes  of  aid  from  this  country. 
He  gives  also  his  views  on  the  political  situation  in 
Russia.  We  quote  the  interview  as  it  appears  in 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post: 

"The  conditions  in  Russia  have  not  improved 
during  the  last  year.  In  forty  out  of  seventy-one 
provinces  there  was  a  failure  of  crops,  and  in  twenty 
out  of  the  forty  acute  famine  prevails.  Thirty 
millions  of  people  in  Russia  are  to-day  practically 
on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  in  March,  April,  and 
May  it  is  likely  that  a  million  people  will  die.  The 
Russian  Government,  realizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  appropriated  money  for  relief,  but 
these  funds  have  been  diverted  to  other  uses  by 
Garko,  assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  a  man 
named  Ledwell.  A  commission  is  now  investigating 
so  as  to  ascertain  what  became  of  the  money  appro- 
priated as  a  famine  fund.  .There  is  a  scarcity  of  grain 
in  Russia,  and  in  Nijni-Novgorod  there  is  a  dis- 
tribution of  but  ten  per  cent,  of  the  food  required  in 
that   province. 

"  It  is  my  desire  to  appeal  to  the  American  people 
to  help  my  distrest  countrymen,  but  whatever  money 
may  be  raised  here  I  do  not  want  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  government  officers.  The 
American  Relief  Committee  should  have  its  own 
representatives  in  Russia  to  distribute  the  funds. 
Russia  will  not  object  to  that,  because  the  United 
States  is  now  considered  a  powerful  nation. 

"  If  the  Russian  Government  does  not  grant  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  the  greatest 
strike  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  follow.  It  will 
be  a  greater  strike  than  that  of  1905.  There  has 
been  a  change  among  the  people  since  the  previous 
outbreak.  Now  they  have  a  central  point  of  organ- 
ization and  a  point  of  concentration.  The  people 
are  listening  to  their  leaders  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  previous  strike. 

"If  the  Government  ignores  the  demands  of  the 
Douma,  the  general  strike  will  follow.  It  will  be 
in  March  or  April,  and  will  have  the  support  of  the 
navy.  The  concessions  asked  from  the  Crown  by 
the  last  Douma  have  not  been  granted.  The  people 
want   personal   liberty,   freedom   of   the   press,    and 
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As  you  see  illustrated  be- 
low,  are  the  Highest  At- 
tainment   in    Library   and 
Office  furnishing.  You  may 
have  a  library  with  one  unit 
or  one  hundred,  as  suits  your 
convenience.     Yet   with   one 
unit  you  would  have  as  com- 
plete and  solid  a  piece  of  fumi 
ture  as  is  made,   and  the   founda- 
tion for  an  artistic  library,  to  grow  a: 
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our  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.     Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$8,000-$10,000 

^TT  YFAR1  'V    is    Ir,'1u<'"tly   rnado    by 


owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Round8.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
big  -  paying,  healthful 
business.  Justthething 
for  the  man  who  can't 
stand  indoor  work,  or  is 
not  fit  for  heavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for  a 
man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.   They  are  sim- 


ple in  construction  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  operate.   Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

252  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


All  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  $85. 
Most  of  these  machines  have  been 
only  slightly  used  —  are  good  as 
n«w.  Shipped  ou  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writing 
us.  We  will  give  you  the  be  a* 
typewriter  bargains  that  can  bt 
offered.    Address 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 

Slth  and  I'lne  St  ,  St,  l.ouin,  Mo- 


PrintYour 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper 
Press  $5.  Larger,  $18 
Money  saver,  maker-  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  pnper,  cards. 
THE  PltKSS  CO.,  Meriden,  Con. 
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financial  control.  The  Government  may 
some  small  concessions,  but  if  there  is  a  strike, 
rebellion  will  follow.  The  people  will  then  insist 
on  a  republic.  The  army  will  in  time  join  the  naval 
revolt,  which  will  follow  the  strike  of  the  railroad 
employees,  government  telegraphers,  and  working 
people  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities. 

"The  strongest  man  in  Russia  to-day  is  Paul 
Milukoff,  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
party,  which  has  150  votes  in  the  Douma  and  repre- 
sents 7,000,000  voters.  The  Labor  party  now  has 
1  16  votes  in  the  Douma. 

"My  only  opponent  has  l.ccu  the  Government. 
I  was  rejected  first  on  the  ground  that  the  Peasant 
law  had  never  legally  been  defined.  Originally  the 
holder  of  land  in  common  could  be  elected  to  the 
Douma,  and  as  such  I  became  an  elector.  Later 
the  qualification  of  ownership  of  a  house  was  re- 
quired, and  that  practically  disfranchised  30  per 
cent,  of  three  million  voters. 

"If  elected  for  the  third  lime,  which  would  make 
me  a  Representative  in  the  Douma,  I  will  insist  on 
being  seated,  holding  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  debar  me,  and  that  the  Douma  alone  shall 
say  who  shall  compose  its  membership.  The  Rus- 
sian people  mean  to  get  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  go  to  the 
extreme  of  fighting  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  Crown  continues  to  follow  its  present 
policy,  it  will  have  to  fight  the  millions  seeking  to 
establish  a  republic.  The  voting  system  in  Russia 
is  very  complicated,  and  a  candidate  has  to  be 
twice  elected  an  elector  before  he  reaches  a  third 
degree  which  makes  him  a  Representative  in  the 
Douma.  The  upper  house  is  known  as  the  State 
Council." 

Altho  born  a  peasant,  Aladyin  studied  at  the 
University  of  Kazan,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
for  voicing  liberal  opinions.  He  then  organized 
trade-unions  in  the  vicinity  of  Kazan,  and  for  this 
he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  impris- 
onment, to  be  followed  by  eight  years'  exile  in  North 
Russia.  He  escaped  to  Germany,  but  returned 
when  the  Czar's  manifesto  was  issued.  He  was 
elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Douma,  and  founded  the 
Peasant  and  Labor  party.  He  is  at  present  leader, 
altho  prevented  by  the  Government  from  being 
nominated  for  the  second  Douma. 


Doubles. — "  Has  President  Roosevelt  a  double?" 
asks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  "If  not," 
he  continues,  "he  is  probably  the  only  ruler  who  is 
exempt  from   this  peculiar  form   of  her.:-worship." 


A  FRIEND'S  TIP 

70- Year-Old  Man  Not  too  Old  to  Accept  a 
Food  Pointer. 


"For the  last  20  years,"  writes  a  Maine 
man,  "I've  been  troubled  with  Dyspepsia 
and  liver  complaint,  and  have  tried  about 
every  known  remedy  without  much  in  the 
way  of  results  until  I  took  up  the  food  ques- 
tion. 

"  A  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts  food, 
after  I  had  taken  all  sorts  of  medicines  with 
only  occasional,  temporary  relief. 

"This  was  about  nine  months  ago,  and  I 
began  the  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  with 
cream  and  a  little  sugar.  Since  then  I  have 
had  the  food  for  at  least  one  meal  a  dav, 
usually  for  breakfast. 

"  Words  fail  to  express  the  benefit 
ceived  from  the  use  of  (irape-Nuts. 
stomach  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
and  my  liver  complaint  is  about  cured,  I 
have  gained  flesh,  sleep  well,  can  eat  nearly 
any  kind  of  food  except  greasy,  starchy 
things  and  am  strong  and  healthy  at  the  age 
of  70  years. 

"Ill  can  be  the  means  of  helping  any 
poor  mortal  who  has  been  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  as  I  have  been,  I  am  willing  to 
answer  any  letter  enclosing  stamp."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Head  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  reason." 
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Piano-Criterion 

In  passing  judgment  upon  pianos,  the  Steinway 
serves  as  the  criterion — the  representative  of  every 
point  of  piano  perfection. 

Point  by  point,  the  questioned  instrument  is 
compared — the  tone  with  Steinway  tone — the  con- 
struction with  Steinway  construction — its  standing 
among  artists  and  musicians  with  the  Steinway 
standing — its  price,  these  points  considered,  with 
the  Steinway  price. 

Thus  for  over  half  a  century  every  new  make  of 
piano  has  been  judged,  with  the  result  that  the 

Steinway 

has  proved  the  best  at  all  points.  Whatever  vour 
Steinway,  whether  an  expensive  Art  Wcrk,  a  $75° 
Miniature  Grand,  or  a  $500  Vertegrand,  you  still 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  your  piano  is  the 
criterion  for  all  others. 

When  considering  the  purchase  of  a  piano,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine 

first  the  popular-priced  Vertegrand  which  has  met 
with  unprecedented  favor  as  the  great  piano  invest- 
ment of  the  twentieth  century.  It  can  be  bought  for 
5500  at  Steinway  Hall,  or  from  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer,  with  the  cost  of  freight  and 
handling  added. 


Illustrated  catalogue  mid  the  little'  booklet, 
"  The  Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand, "  sent 
on  request  and  mention   of    this    magazine. 


Vertegrand 
Price  $600 


^STEINWAY    &    SONS, 

Steinway    Hall 

107  &  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


"Worth   All  the  Gas  Lights 
Ever  Made" 

T  Is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  The  Angle  Lamp,"  writes 

B.  Leavanworth,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.     "It  is  certainly  the  greatest  Illuminator  ever 

Our  neighbors  thought  we  must  have  a  gas  plant  but  we  consider  our  lamp  is  worth  all 

the  gas  or  gasoline  lights  ever  made.  Such  a  clear, 
steady,  brilliant  and  beautiful  light,  and  so  easy  to 
care  fori " 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  ne-.v  method  of  burning 
common  kerosene  oil,  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer 
and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet 
as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

THE 

ANGLE  LAMP 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  or 
low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while 
lighted  and  without   moving.     Requires  filling  but  once  or 

twice  a  week.    It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal.    >\  rite  for  our  catalog 

"47  "  and  our  proposition  for  a 

or*    r%  »    C"_.__   X^:«1         Write  for  our  catalog  "4  7"  listing  t^  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from 

d\J   Ua.yS     riee     iriai        Si.8oup.now— before  you  tum  this  leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefitof  our 

ten  years'  experience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  78-80  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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^  When  You  Figure 
the  Cost  ot 
Home  Building 

remember  that  the  selection 
of  the  best  hardware  trim- 
ming s — Sargent' s  Artistic 
Hardware — will  be  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.  Aside 
•from  its  artistic  beauty  it  is 
thoroughly  substantial. 

The  Easy  Spring  Principle 
of  Sargent's  Locks  reduces 
friction  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
honest  wear  as  long  as  the 
building  stands. 

SARGENT'S 

Book  of 
Designs 

Sent  Free 

This  is  a  beautifully  em- 
bossed book  showing  fifty- 
eight  perfect  half-tone  re- 
productions of  Sargent's 
Artistic  Hardware  in  Colon- 
ial, Greek,  Gothic,  Italian, 
Roman,  Renaissance  and 
other  designs.  It  will  help 
you  select  the  design  that 
best  suits  your  taste  or 
the  architectural  style  you 
have  in  mind.  This  is  an 
expensive  book,  and  a  valu- 
able one  to  you,  but  it's 
freely  yours  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 
160  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
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TAI  K  IIIEI  on  BANKING  BY  MAIL 
I  ALA  Mm$  ON  AT  4%  INTEREST 


A  savings  account 
with  this  company  af- 
fords an  immediate  in- 
vestment, as  safe  as 
government  bonds,  and 
yielding  a  larger  rate  of 
income — 4%.  Send  us  a 
postal  asking  for  book- 
I  let"T." 

ASSETS  OVER 

42   MILLION    DOLLARS 


thcCITJZENS  SAVINGS 

AND   TRUST  CO.  CLEVELAND    O. 


All  of  the  French  presidents  have  been  favored  in 
this  way,  and  so  too  have  many  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean dignitaries.      Says  the  writer: 

President  Fallieres  has  been  in  office  less  than  a 
year  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  French  Republic, 
but  has  already  a  double,  just  in  the  same  way  as  his 
predecessors — Presidents  Thiers,  MacMahon,  Grevy, 
Carnot,  Casimir  Perrier,  Faure,  and  Loubet.  The 
double  of  Mr.  Fallieres  is  a  shopkeeper  of  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  at  Paris,  and  presents  a  most  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  to  the  master  of  the  Elysee 
Palace,  accentuating  the  likeness  by  dressing  in 
identically  the  same  manner.  He  wears  the  same 
black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers,  the  same  tie 
with  white  polka-dots,  and  the  same  peculiar  hat, 
tilted  at  an  angle  on  the  head.  Every  morning, 
accompanied  by  a  friend  who  resembles  Jean  Lanes, 
the  President's  principal  private  secretary,  he  walks 
slowly  up  the  Rue  and  Fauborg  St.  Honore  to  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  returns  home  by  the  Champs 
Elysees.  His  step  is  slow  and  stately,  all  hats  are 
doffed  as  he  passes  by,  and  he  responds  to  the 
salutations  with  the  most  genial  condescension.  I 
remarked  that  he  took  this  walk  every  day.  'This 
is  not  quite  correct.  There  is  one  morning  on  which 
he  always  remains  at  home  and  invisible,  namely, 
the  morning  on  which  the  weekly  Cabinet  councils 
are  held  at  the  Elysee  Palace  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.   Fallieres. 

President  Loubet's  double  was  not  quite  so  great 
a  success,  but  President  Faure  had  a  "Sosie,"  as 
these  doubles  are  sometimes  called,  who  was  his  very 
image,  and  who  imitated  all  his  peculiar  mannerisms 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  When  Faure  died 
he  ceased  to  cultivate  the  likeness,  allowed  his  beard 
to  grow,  adopted  spectacles  in  lieu  of  a  monocle,  and 
abandoned  the  white  spats  and  varnished  shoes 
which  he  had  always  until  then  worn  in  imitation 
of  the  President.  King  Leopold  has  a  double  in 
Paris  to  whom  he  is  wont  to  ascribe  most  of  the 
indiscretions  laid  at  his  door,  and  the  late  Czar  had 
a  double  in  the  Banker  Carlsen,  of  Copenhagen,  who 
became  so  convinced  by  his  resemblance  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  was  that  monarch  in  person  that 
eventually  his  mind  became  unhinged  through 
dread  of  Nihilist  outrages.  The  Sultan  had  a  double 
until  the  other  day  in  his  principal  valet  and  foster 
brother,  who  died  last  summer,  and  King  Edward 
has  a  most  wonderful  double,  a  Baron  Stern,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Michelham.  A  less  embarrassing 
case  of  resemblance  is  that  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia.  They  are 
so  like  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 


Washington    Before    the    Civil    War. —  In    the 

reminiscences  of  Dr.  Johannes  Rosing,  which  are 
appearing  in  a  German  paper,  there  are  related 
many  curious  incidents  of  life  in  Washington  pre 
ceding  and  during  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time 
Dr.  Rosing  was  attache-  to  the  Bremen  and  Hanse- 
atic  legations  at  our  national  capital.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  selects  from  his  reminiscences  a 
few  of  these  side-lights  on  Washington  life: 

The  Federal  capital  of  the  time,  he  remarks  by 
the  way,  was  hardly  the  present  brilliant  "city  of 
magnificent  distances."  The  streets,  which  were 
unpaved,  and  as  a  rule  uncleaned,  were  a  habitat 
for  domestic  animals  of  all  descriptions,  except  after 
a  heavy  rain,  when  they  reminded  Lord  Lyons,  the 
British  Minister,  of  the  turbid  flood  of  Father  ,Tiber. 
On  one  occasion  a  horse  and  its  driver  were  drowned 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  a  like  fate  almost 
overtook  the  Italian  Minister  on  his  way  home  from 
the  second  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
coach  fell  into  a  hole  and  was  wrecked,  and  the 
Minister  was  saved  only  through  the  devotion  of  a 
negro,  who  plunged  to  his  rescue  and  carried  him 
out  of  danger  on  his  back,  Eneas-like.  i     ft*. 

Dr.  Rosing's  chief,  Schleiden,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Seward,  and  to  him,  in  February,  1861, 
the  future  Secretary  of  State  turned  for  aid  in  the 
task,  which  Seward  found  embarrassing,  of  intro- 
ducing the  "unpolished  Westerner"  to  Washington 
society.  Schleiden  arranged  for  a  small  dinner- 
party at  his  house,  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  company 
of   a    few    political    friends    and    foreign    diplomats, 


GET  DAVERMAN'S  NEW  BOOK 


Our  Big  gi.oo  Book  of  A  |?«  in  silver  and  14c 
Plans  "Modern  Homes,"  forfc  WW  f  or  postage  . 
This  book  contains  over  200  designs  of  practical  homes, 
double  houses,  flats  and  apartments  built  in  frame,  stone, 
brick,  cement,  etc.,  ranging  in  price  from  $800.00  to 
$20,000.00,  showing  views  and  floor  plans  and  estimated 
cost  of  each  house. 

DAVERMAN'S   BUNGALOWS 
A  book  of  50  designs  of  summer  cottages  and  bungalows, 
contains  houses    costing    from    $300.00  to    $2000.00. 
Sent  for  25  cents  and  6c  lor  postage. 


A  $1200.00  COTTAGE.     This    house  built  over  2000 
tunes  in  all  parts  of  the  worl.l  for  $1200.00  and  upwards  complete. 
Full    i.ln.    print  working  plans 
specifications  of  this  <!<•-    (tin  i\(\ 
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might  make  his  debut  with  the  least  embarrassment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  no  embar- 
rassment at  all,  and  gave  full  evidence  of  the  home- 
spun wit  that  was  soon  to  become  so  famous. 


A  Socialist  Countess. — Lady  Warwick,  an  Eng- 
lish countess  who  has  espoused  the  cause  of  socialism, 
is  given  unstinted  praise  by  the  Vanguard,  a  Social- 
ist monthly  published  in  Milwaukee.  Hers  is  a 
noble1,  example,  it]  declares,  and  one  which  not 
only  the  other  women  of  rank  should  follow,  but 
which  the  workingman's  wife,  "the  slave  of  a 
slave,"  would  do  well  to  observe.  Of  the  Countess 
this  paper  says: 

We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  English  lord  who 
is  devoting  his  time  to  sawing  off  the  bough  of  the 
social  tree  on  which  he  is  comfortably  seated.  But 
women,  as  a  rule,  are  more  inclined  to  self-sacrifice. 
The  Countess  of  Warwick,  unblinded  by  her  class 
interests,  has  thrown  all  the  weight  of  her  rank, 
beauty,  and  social  powers  into  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic freedom.  She  has  well  earned  the  title  of 
"the  most  ardent  Socialist  in  England." 

Lady  Warwick  was  born  in  1861,  and  in  1881 
married  Lord  Brooke,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Warwick  in  1893.  Lady  Warwick  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  her  charities.  She 
served  on  the  Board  of  Poor-Law  Guardians.  She 
founded  a  college  for  training  the  daughters  of  pro- 
fessional men  in  horticulture,  dairy,  bee-  and  poultry- 
keeping,  etc.  She  founded  a  technical  school  for 
boys  and  girls.  She  established  and  still  maintains 
a  home  for  crippled  children. 

But,  like  all  sincere  and  intelligent  workers  through 
private  charity  and  private  benevolence,  Lady 
Warwick  at  last  came  to  see  that  all  this  was  no 
better  than  dipping  up  the  Atlantic  with  a  teaspoon. 
She  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  all  the  woes  of  society.  And  she  was  honest 
enough  to  take  up  the  fight  against  the  system  which 
causes  them. 

When  several  years  ago  Lady  Warwick  came  out 
as  a  clear-cut  Socialist,  the  papers  sneered  at  her 
as  a  woman  who  had  taken  up  a  silly  fad  which  she 
would   soon    drop    for   some   new   folly.     But   time 
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went  on  and  she  did  not  drop  Socialism.  On  the 
contrary,  she  devoted  herself  to  it  with  increasing 
energy.  She  joined  the  Social- Democratic  Federa- 
tion. She  labored  for  it  with  voice  and  pen.  During 
the  campaign  preceding  the  last  general  election  in 
England,  Lady  Warwick  toured  the  country  and 
spoke  nightly  in  behalf  of  the  Labor  and  Socialist 
candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament.  She  had  her 
share  in  the  splendid  triumph  which  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment fifty-three  Labor  representatives. 

In  an  age  of  greed  and  selfishness,  it  is  a  joy  to 
contemplate  such  a  character.  Here  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  social  conscience.  Here  is  a  woman, 
unbribed  by  self-interest  and  class  privilege,  who 
sets  the  welfare  of  the  collectivity  above  her  own. 
So  long  life  to  the  beautiful  and  noble  Countess  of 
Warwick ! 


From    Preacher    to    Steward    of    Millions. — 

Frederick  T.  Gates,  chairman  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  so  one  of  those  in  whose  hands 
rests  the  care  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  recent 
immense  gifts,  was  a  Baptist  minister  in  Minneapolis 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  up 
preaching,  and  step  by  step  has  come  into  recogni- 
tion as  a  financier  of  mark.  His  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  in  1888  when  he  was  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  education  by  George  A.  Pillsbury, 
founder  of  the  family  of  millionaire  millers.  The 
New  York  World  tells  of  his  successful  campaign  for 
funds  for  an  academy  in  Minnesota,  and  of  the 
interest  which  his  work  aroused  in  the  Baptist 
Church.      Of  his  further  progress  we  read: 

That  denomination  was  then  considering  organ- 
izing a  society  to  promote  Baptist  education,  and 
Mr.  Gates  was  asked  to  become  its  secretary  and 
executive  officer.  He  accepted  this  position  only 
after  he  had  spent  six  months  investigating  the  needs 
of  the  fifty  Baptist  schools  of  the  country  and 
determining  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  there  was  a 
broad  field  for  work  before  him. 

Mr.  Gates's  investigations  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  in  1888  that  the  Church's  great  work  in 
education  would  be  the  founding  of  a  university  in 
Chicago.  Against  his  judgment  was  the  experience 
of  the  Church,  which  had  founded  one  institution 
in  the  Western  city  under  the  leadership  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  years  before,  only  to  have  it  struggle 
and  die. 

Mr.  Gates  called  a  meeting  of  prominent  Chicagoans 
and  received  some  promise  of  support.  Then  he 
learned  in  December,  1888,  that  influences  were 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  John  D.  Rockefeller  to 
found  a  Baptist  university  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  late  William  R.  Harper,  then  a  professor  in 
Yale,  was  urging  Mr.  Rockefeller's  attention  to  the 
needs  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Harper  gave  Mr.  Gates  a 
letter  to  Rockefeller,  and  in  January,  i88y,  the 
young  preacher  met  the  oil  king  for  the  first  time. 
A  series  of  interviews  followed  which  led  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller  deciding  upon  Chicago  as  the  seat  of 
his  university  and  promising  to  give  the  Baptist 
iciety  $600,000  conditional  upon  it  raising  an 
additional  $400,000. 

In  this  task  Mr.  Gates  was  assisted  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Ispeed,  who  was  appointed  by  the  people  of 
Chicago.  Together  the  two  men  raised  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  Si, 000, 000  endowment,  sele*  ted 
the  site  in  Chicago,  and  named  the  first  hoard  of 
trustees,  to  whom  they  turned  over  the  money. 

The  energy  and  good  sense  of  the  young  mini  iter 
nnection  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  at- 
tended as  they  were  with  many  difficulties  and  em- 
1)  trrassments,  attracted  the  oil  man's  favorable 
notice,  and  as  soon  as  the  university  was  well  on  its 
feet   Mr.   Rockefeller  sent  for  Mr.  Gates  to  come  to 
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New  York.  The  then  active  head  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  was  becoming  so  overwhelmed  with 
appeals  for  benevolences  that  his  health  was  be- 
coming undermined  with  the  strain  of  investigating 
the  needs  of  the  many  applicants.  Then,  too,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  learned  that  many  of  the  recipients 
of  his  charity  had  deceived  him.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Gates  removed  the  offices  of  the  American  Baptist 
Education  Society  to  New  York  and  gave  a  part 
of  his  time  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  private  charities. 

Here  the  business  relations  of  the  young  minister 
and  the  millionaire  began  at  first  very  casually. 
As  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  Mr. 
Gates  had  to  travel  widely,  and  soon  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  asking  him  to  make  confidential  investi- 
gations of  private  investments  which  he  had  through- 
out the  country.  In  a  very  short  time  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller discovered  that  the  preacher  had  profited  by 
his  experiences  as  bank  cashier  and  salesman  and 
was  just  as  able  a  business  man  as  he  was  an  educa- 
tional-endowment solicitor. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  at  that  time  the  sole  support 
of  the  Baptist  Education  Society;  in  fact,  the 
society  was  serving  in  a  small  way  the  purposes  of 
administration  which  the  General  Education  Board 
now  does.  The  Baptist  society  was  the  model  of 
the  larger  educational  machine.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
decided  that  he  could  administer  his  philanthropies 
through  his  own  office  as  effectively  as  through  the 
Baptist  society;  besides,  his  plans  had  broadened 
and  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Gates  had  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  one  denomination.  So  the  oil 
magnate  discontinued  his  contributions  to  the 
Baptist  society,  and  it  quietly  went  out  of  business. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gates  was  invited  to  take  a 
desk  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  private  office  and  become 
his  personal  representative  in  his  benevolences  and 
render  such  assistance  as  he  could  in  looking  after 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  private  and  personal  investments. 
Within  two  years  after  entering  the  office  of  the 
head  of  Standard  Oil  Mr.  Gates  had  become  a 
business  man  and  financier  full-fledged.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller made  him  president  of  thirteen  corporations 
which  he  controlled  outside  the  oil  business.  The 
companies  which  he  headed  included  two  small 
railroads  in  the  West,  and  timber,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  concerns. 

Mr.  Gates's  largest  work  in  business  and  finance 
was  the  development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Consoli- 
dated iron  mines,  of  which  corporation  Mr.  Gates 
was  the  chief  until  in  1900  the  company,  with  its 
half  a  billion  tons  of  ore,  its  railroad,  and  over  fifty 
vessels,  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  $75,000,000.  The  enterprise  was  developed 
from  nothing  in  the  six  years  Mr.  Gates  was  in  com- 
mand. 


"The  Banana  King.  " — Sir  Alfred  Jones, 
whose  name  figured  so  prominently  in  the  early 
dispatches  from  the  scene  of  the  Kingston  earth- 
quake, is  described  by  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  a  stanch  friend  of  Amer- 
ica, and  one  who  has  done  much  to  unite  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  England  and  this  country. 
The  writer  tries  especially  to  rid  us  of  the  impression 
of  his  unfriendliness  and  inhumanity  to  Americans 
which  reports  from  Kingston  circulated  here,  and, 
further,  to  give  us  a  belter  knowledge  i>f  his  im- 
portance.    We  read  : 

As  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
American  press  on  the  subject  of  the  charges  made 
against  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  of  having  displayed  lack 
of  friendliness,  and  even  downright  inhumanity,  in 
refusing  to  relieve  Americans  on  board  his  liner. 
the  Port  Kingston,  at  the  time  of  the  Jamaica 
earthquake, — charges  which  he  has  both  denied 
and  disproved — it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  en- 
tertains so  great  an  admiration  for  this  country 
that  he  has  spent  large  sums  in  sending  parties 
of  workingmen,  of  mechanics,  and  of  labor  dele- 
gates to  America  to  travel  here,  with  the  object 
of  picking  up  ideas,  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  conditions  here,  and  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  their  American  fellow  crafts- 
men. Sir  Alfred  is  popularly  known  as  "the 
Banana  King.''  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  vir- 
tually controls  the  import  trade  of  bananas  as  far 
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as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  and  his  knight- 
hood comes  to  him  as  a  recognition  by  the  Crown  of 
the  time  and  money  which  he  has  devoted  to  medical 
researches  into  the  tropical  maladies  that  scourge 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  its  hinterland.  For 
several  of  these  maladies,  formerly  considered  in- 
curable, remedies  have  been  discovered  by  the 
scientists  employed  by  him,  who  have  been  able  to 
pursue  their  researches  through  his  munificence. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  handle  furnished  by 
the  Crown  to  his  name  may  be  considered  singularly 
well   deserved. 

Sir  Alfred  is  an  entirely  self-made  man.  He 
began  life  as  an  office-boy  in  a  Liverpool  shipping- 
office,  where  the  sweeping  of  the  floor  was  among 
his  duties,  and  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
before  he  could  boast  of  as  many  shillings  a  week 
salary  as  his  years.  To-day  he  controls  half  a  dozen 
great  ocean  shipping-lines  plying  between  England 
and  the  West  Indies,  England  and  South  America, 
and  England  and  Africa.  Ship-owning  is,  however, 
only  one  side  of  his  multitudinous  interests,  and  he 
is  also  a  banker  and  merchant  in  many  commodities. 
He  divides  his  time  between  Liverpool  and  London, 
where  he  has  a  house  on  Stratton  Street,  just  off 
Piccadilly,  close  to  that  of  the  late  Lady  Burdetf- 
Coutts.  However,  as  I  have  stated,  his  principal 
service  to  humanity  is  his  creation,  endowment,  and 
active  direction  of  the  now  world-famed  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  at  Liverpool,  which  won  for  him 
the  warm  friendship  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  latter  wrho,  while  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  obtained  for  him  from  the  King  the 
star  of  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 

Sir  Alfred  is  not  only  a  level-headed  business  man, 
but  has  been  most  pronounced  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  policy  of  promoting  the  close  friendship  between 
England  and  America.  He  is  also  a  practical 
philanthropist  and  the  kindest-hearted  of  men. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  interview  with  him 
cabled  to  this  country  in  which  he  indignantly 
denies  and  disproves  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  connection  with  the  Jamaica  earthquake, 
deserves  friendly  consideration. 


PoundinRin  the  Gospel. — The  pioneer  preachers 
of  the  West  often  encountered  thrilling  experiences 
in  their  endeavors  to  cause  the  spread  of  Christianity 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  moving  national 
frontier.  The  times  were  rough,  and  often  rough 
measures  had  to  be  employed  by  the  traveling 
pioneer  preachers  to  obtain  a  hearing  and  to  prose- 
cute their  mission.  The  Indianapolis  News  tells 
how  two  of  these  preachers.  Rev.  James  Havens  in 
Indiana  and  Peter  Cartwright  in  Illinois,  bested 
their  adversaries  and  advanced  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity merely  by  use  of  physical  force.  The  ad- 
venture of  Mr.  Havens  is  first  told: 

Once,  at  a  camp-meeting  held  in  August,  1836, 
he  had  an  encounter  with  a  local  bully  named  David 
Buckhart.  Shortly  before  the  time  for  the  meeting 
Mr.  Havens  received  notice  from  Buckhart,  who 
lived  near  the  camp-ground,  warning  him  not  to 
hold  a  meeting  there.  Mr.  Havens  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  warning.  On  Sunday  night  after  the 
horn  had  been  blown  at  the  retiring  hour,  word 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Havens  that  Buckhart  was 
making  a  disturbance. 

Beckoning  to  two  or  three  friends  to  accompany 
him,  Mr.  Havens  proceeded  at  once  to  the  spot. 
Buckhart  positively  refused  to  leave  the  grounds. 
After  a  few  words  he  made  a  lunge  at  the  preacher, 
which  the  latter  avoided,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  he  overcame  Buckhart  and  took  him  to 
Squire  Genison's  office  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Delaware  streets.  The  Squire  soon  appeared 
and  began  to  prepare  the  papers  for  Buckhart's 
commitment. 

One  of  the  party  who  accompanied  Mr.  Havens 
tells  what  follows:  "While  this  was  doing,  Buckhart, 
with  quick  and  nervous  steps,  continued  to  pace 
around  the  room,  and  coming  in  front  of  the  chair 
in  which  Elder  Havens  sat  he  suddenly  stopt  and 
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features.  We  want  to  send  you  our  large  catalog 
describing;  this  buggy,  and  150  other  styles. 
Don't  buy  'till  you  see  it.     No  middlemen 
between  you  and  us.    You  eave  one-half. 
Write  for  Free  Money-Savirtq  Catalog. 
U.S.  BUCCY&  CART  CO. 
Sta.  OOt  Cincinnati,  O. 


FREE  TRIAL 


WITH  ORDER 


LET  ME  QUOTE  YOV  PRICES 

on  buggies.  I  sell  direct  to  users,  and  on 
trial.  I  pay  freight,  and  refund  money  it 
any  dissatisfaction.  My  KKEK  catalogue 
ehows  125  different  stylesof 
buggies  and  a  line  of  har-^ 
ness.  Write  me  today  and  I T 
will  send  you  my  catalogue 
by  return  mail,  and  quote 
you  on  the  best  buggies  WB 
and  harness  made.  -^rn  «Z2i. 
Address  me  person- 
ally, H.  C.  Phelps, 
President  Ohio  Car- 
riage Mfg.  Co.,  Station 
351,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


With  a  BnSM   Dry  Hone  you  can 

in   10  Beconds   make  your  razor 

edge   equal    to   a    bailor's.     Wet 

1  hones   usually  take  half  an    hour 

of  an  expert.     Busse'a  Hones  re- 

quire  no  skill;    anybody    can    use 

them;  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  styles.  A  gentlemen 
B&id,  "I  would  not  take  $25  fur 
mine  it*  I  could  uol  a>*\  another  ; 
have  used  it  .'>  years  and  iry 
razor  is  as  good  as  new." 

SI. OO  PREPAID. 
Coata  nothing  if  imi  satisfactory. 

in  sm:  A  CO..  537  Walnut  si..  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson, 
Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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-d  ^  CENTS  For  1 3  Weeks 
IQ  Trial   Subscription  to 

^^^In  this  illustrated  national 
weiklyallthe  really  important 
news  of  the  world  iB  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise 
ly,  for  busy  readers— a  variety  of  gen»ral  features  being  add- 
ed. It  is  sincere,  reliable,  wholesome,  interesting— THE 
newspaper  for  the  home,  ft  year;  takes  placeof  periodi*  tls 
coating  |2  to  |4.  Try  it,13  wks.fbrlSc.  Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C. 


pulled  from  his  pocket  a  large  knife  with  spring 
back  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  threw  it  open  with 
a  snap.  This  Brother  Havens  mistook  for  a  pistol' 
and  in  a  moment  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  catching 
the  hand  that  held  the  knife  he  planted  a  terrible 
blow  with  his  fist  square  in  'luckhart's  face. 

"  The  scene  that  follows  beggars  description.  They 
fought  desperately  several  times  a:ound  the  room, 
planting  terrible  blows  on  each  other,  till  they  were 
parted  and  order  restored.  The  result  was  that 
Buckhart  was  heavily  fined  for  breach  of  the  peace 
and  for  carrying  concealed  weapons;  and  failing  to 
give  bond  he  was  committed  that  night  to  the 
county  jail.  Just  as  he  entered  the  jail  door  his 
courage  gave  way  and  he  exclaimed,  'Has  it  come 
to  this,  that  David  Buckhart  has  been  whipt  by  a 
Methodist  preacher? '  From  that  night  he  was  no 
longer  the  leader  of  his  gang." 

Peter  Cartwright  on  one  occasion  in  riding  his 
circuit  had  to  cross  the  Sangamon  River.  When  he 
reached  the  ferry,  where  he  was  not  known,  there 
were  a  number  of  people  there  talking  politics.  The 
ferryman,  a  big  fellow,  was  holding  forth  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  about  "That  old  renegade,  Peter  Cart- 
wright,"  whom  he  abused  roundly.  When  his 
turn  came  to  be  ferried  across,  Cartwright  led  his 
horses  on  the  boat.  When  midway  in  the  river 
he  threw  the  bridle  over  a  stake,  and  said  to  the 
ferryman:  "You  have  been  abusing  me  and  saying 
that  if  I  ever  came  this  way  you  would  drown  me 
in  the  river.     N  >w  is  your  chance." 

The  ferryman  asked  if  he  was  Peter  Cartwright, 
and  he  said  he  was.  The  ferryman  pulled  in  his 
pole,  and  they  grappled,  each  determined  to  throw 
the  other|in  the  river.  The  preacher  proved  to  be  the 
better  man  and  as  he  threw  the  ferryman  overboard 
he  held  on  to  his  coat-collar.  Then  he  pushed  him 
under  water  several  times  until,  nearly  drowned,  he 
was  made  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  Cart- 
wright's  dictation,  and  promised  to  repeat  it  every 
morning  and  night,  to  put  every  Methodist  preacher 
across  the  ferry  free  of  expense,  and  to  go  to  hear 
every  one  that  preached  within  five  miles  .of  the 
ferry.  Then  Cartwright  pulled  him  into  the  boat 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  thoroughly  cowed. 


"49  Broadway." — With  the  decline  of  Senator 
Piatt's  political  star,  says  Harper's  Weekly,  there 
disappears  also  from  public  view  one  of  the  long- 
famous  political  landmarks  of  old  Manhattan.  At 
49  Broadway  a  building,  small  in  comparison  with 
its  neighboring  sky-scrapers,  has  for  years  been 
occupied  as  the  offices  of  Senator  Piatt's  express 
companies,  and  also  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  political 
associates.  "Office-holders  and  members  of  the 
legislature  hurried  there  when  summoned.  Pro- 
moters considered  themselves  fortunate  if  they  got 
inside  the  doors;  judges,  even,  did  not  miss  an 
opportunity  to  call."     Further,  we  read: 

Morning  and  afternoon,  when  Senator  Piatt  was 
in,  a  little  low  bench  in  the  anteroom  outside  the 
office  door  upstairs  held  a  long  line  of  sitters, 
waiting,  like  so  many  hallboys,  the  next  call  from 
the  desk  inside.  That  was  when  the  rule  of  the 
"Easy  Boss"  was  supreme,  and  when  the  summons 
to  appear  at  49  Broadway  was  a  mark  of  distinction. 
No  matter  whether  received  by  a  leading  lawyer  at 
the  bar  or  the  postmaster  of  an  isolated  cross-roads 
store,  the  recipient  of  the  favor  put  on  his  best  suit 
of  clothes  and  caught  the  first  train  for  the  metropolis. 
49  Broadway  was  Tom  Piatt's  headquarters  before 
the  stage-coaches  ceased  running,  and  it  remained 
the  scene  of  political  activity  through  the  periods  of 
transit  from  those  antiquated  vehicles  down  to  the 
days  of  the  Subway  express.  The  "Easy  Boss" 
has  patronized  them  all — stage-coach,  horse-car,  ca- 
ble-car, trolley-car,  electric  cab,  automobile,  and  Sub- 
way— in  going  from  his  house  to  his  office.  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling,  when  he  came  to  New  York. 
rode  downtown  in  a  horse-car  to  meet  his  lieutenant 
there.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  began  coming 
before  the  era  of  cable-cars.  Collectors  of  the  port, 
postmasters  of  the  city,  industrial  and  corporation 
heads,  knew  the  entrance  and  the  well-worn  stairs. 
Indeed,  the  wise  ones  say  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House  chair  has  been  known  to  wait 
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Persistent  demand  for 

a    thoroughly  high-grade, 

medium-powered   four-cylin 

der  automobile,  at  a  price  som 

what  lower  than  the  large  touring 

cars,  has  led  to  the  production  of 

our  new  Cadillac  Model  G. 

Thus  early  in  the  season  this 
racy  new  type  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  advanced  automobile 
engineering.  The  motor,  con- 
servatively rated  at  20  horse 
power,  is  finished  in  its  vital  parts 
to  gauges  that  insure  mechanical 
accuracy  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  equipped  with  our 
automatic  ring  type  governor, 
which  when  set  by  the  lever  at  the 
steering  wheel  for  a  certain  speed 
will  practically  maintain  that 
speed  under  all  road  conditions, 
up  hill  or  down.  A  new  type  of 
muffler  is  used,  giving  a  silent  ex- 
haust, at  the  same  time  almost 
entirely  eliminating  back  pressure. 

Direct  shaft  drive;  transmission  of  a  selective 
type  sliding  gear.  Direct  drive  on  high  speed 
with  no  gears  in  mesh.  Wheel  base,  icoinches; 
stylish  body  design.  At  every  stage  of  designing 
and  finishing,  Model  G  has  received  all  the  care 
and  thought  that  could  possibly  be  given  a  car 
costing  twice  as  much.  Let  your  dealer  show 
you  by  giving  you  a  demonstration. 

Model  bZ^zMr  $2,000, 


H>»'-<  ribed  in 
lea)  ti-AD) 

Mnrlol  U   30  h-V-  Konr-fylin-  (til)  Cfin    [Described  in 
WUUCI  n   d«r  Tourist;  Car;..  $£,JUU  <  lal  ,1.  «  HAD) 

10   h.|i.    Konr-Pas-        CMlfifl       Deacl 
•eager  Car; JltJJU  Catalog  af-AD 

10  h.p.   liunahout;       CPDD      "  •"■bed.  in 
dof  M-ADj 


Model  M 

Model  K 

411  prices  V.  0.  B.  Detroit;  Lamps  not  inelnded. 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you 
are  interested,  as  above  designated 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A  sso.  Licensed  A  uto.  M/rs. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

-The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 90,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps: 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth.  2Sc<  nts; 
flexible  leather,  GO  cuts,  net;  indexed,  •">  cents  extra. 
Fuuk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and   London. 


A  Hill  Climber 

Kuilt  in  the  Hills 


Slide 
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m  For  Itself 


WE  ARE  LIVING  m  AN  AGE  OP  INVESTMENTS.    Gilt-edged  stocks  and  bonda 
pay  5  per  cent  dividends.    In  the  basements  of  thousands  of  homes  all  ovei  this 
country  of  ours  Underfeed  Furnaces  are  earning  annual  dividends  for  their  owners 
six  to  ten  times  greater  than  many  valued  collaterals  will  yield.    The  golden  truth— 
A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned"— was  never  more  emphatically  emphasized    for  the 

Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

The  Underfeed  Way  is  the  MODERN  FURNACE  Way 

All  the  fire  is  on  top.     Smoke  and  Gases,  wasted  in 

other  furnaces  must  pass  through  the  flame,  are  thus 

consumed  and  converted  into  clean  heat.      Lowest 

grade  slack  coal,  which  would  smoulder  in  other  furnaces,  will 

give  as  good  heating  results  as  highest  grade  anthracite. 

The  difference  in  cost  is  YOURS. 

Perley  M.  Hayworth,  of  Farmersburg,  Ind.,  Trustee  of 
Curry  Township  for  example,  writes 

*'I  like  your  furnace;  have  one  in  my  house 

which  isatl  O.K.    We  heated  8  rooms  all  last 

Winter  at  an  expense  of  $14.00  This  is  less 

than  it  takes  to  run  one  hot  blast  stove  to 

heat  two  rooms." 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  testimonials  of  the 
same  saving  note  fac-similes  of  which  wo  would  like 
to  send  you,  with  our  Illustrated  Underfeed  Booklet. 

Illustration  shows  furnace,  without  casing,  cut 
out,  to  show  how  coalis  forced  up  under  Are — which 
burns  on  top.  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our 
Engineering  Department  are  yours — FREE.  Write 
to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you 
prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dealers— Have  you  read  our  1307  Proposition \    Writs  for  it. 
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EStiTOJIPmE   EFFECTS 

That  make  the  modern  BATHROOMS  and  KITCHENS  so 

attractive,    can    be    inexpensively    obtained    by   using 

^DO^STEEL  TILING 


Light  in  weight,  durable,  vermin-proof,  water-proof  and  fire-proof,  never 
cracks  or  breaks,  and  can  be  put  up — without  muss— by  any  mechanic  -over 
plaster  or  old  wainscoting  if  desired.  Free  from  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  expensive  earthenware  tiles,  paper,  fabric  or  plaster  imitations. 

Write  for  booklet      WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  THE  NORTHROP  STEEL  CEIL- 
INGS AND  WALLS.     Catalogue  furnished  on  request. 


TQADE.    MARK 


This  trade  mark  is  your  guide 
and  our  guarantee. 


NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

35  CHERRY    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


A  Captivating  Irish  Story 

'W^S  W%  f\  In  a  story  bubbling  over  with  genuine  Irish  wit  are  told  the 

I  ll  C      IvCQ.      4    OOCIlCr  varied  experiences  of  an  ingenious  poacher  who  succeeded 

r>      cnniAc  /-njr  a  tvtttc  'n    boldly    hoodwinking    four    gamekeepers    and    shooting 

By  SEIJMAS  IvlACMANUS  over  tlie  same  estate  as  many  different  seasons. 

Salt  Txihe  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  :    "  The  stories  have  all  the  racy  flavor  of  the  genuine  Irish  tale, 
and  are  told  by  a  master  of  the  style." 
I  :  mo.  cloth,  "!■'>  cents,  postpaid.  Funk  &■  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  yon  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me  today. 

a    No  matter  where  you  live  or  wljat  your  occupation, 

<7    I  will  teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by  mall; 

;:•?    appoint  you  Special  Representative  of  my  Company 

S     In  your  town;  start  you  In  a  profitable  business  of 

your  own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

I  nusual    opportunity    for    men   ■without 

capital  to  become    independent   for  life. 

Valuable  book  and   full  particulars  free. 

Write  today.    Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

9f,0  1Tarylan«i  BoiMlnr,  Washington    n.  C. 
9QO  Atfc^naeom  Building,  Chleairo,  Illinois 


his  turn  on  the  little  low  bench  in  the  hall.  Sen- 
ator Piatt's  office  was  two  rooms  in  from  the  hall- 
way. The  flat-topped  desk  stood  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  room,  in  front  of  a  window  facing 
Broadway,  where  the  "Old  Man"  sat  almost  hidden 
in  the  embrace  of  a  deep,  cushioned,  wide-armed 
chair.  A  glass  screen  in  the  window  at  his  left 
effectually  concealed  him  and  any  one  with  whom 
he  might  be  talking  from  prying  gaze.  The  rear 
part  of  the  room  was  partitioned  off  in  glass,  and 
this  enclosed  sanctum  had  a  private  approach  from 
the  hall.  Many  a  luncheon-party  has  taken  place 
here,  and  many  a  person  prominent  in  the  business 
and  social  world  has  been  the  Senator's  vis-a-vis. 
Old  political  reporters  well  remember  the  con- 
struction of  this  odd  suite  of  office-rooms  and  the 
ceremonies  attending  an  introduction  to  them. 
The  very  atmosphere  was  mysterious,  and  upon 
entering  one  was  ever  prompted  to  peep  behind  this 
partition  or  that  to  see  who  was  hiding  there.  Sen- 
ator Piatt  took  great  delight  in  the  mazes  of  this 
entrance.  One  of  the  biggest  "fakes"  ever  per- 
petrated by  a  sensational  yellow  journal  in  New 
York  city  was  framed  around  a  story  of  an  alleged 
secret  elevator  by  which  Senator  Piatt's  confreres 
came  and  departed  from  '49  Broadway.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Senator's  leadership  he  was  eanly 
provoked  into  outbursts  of  temper,  during  which  his 
high-pitched  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  hall  below. 
Reporters,  especially,  "riled"  him,  and  his  secretary 
and  physician  persistently  opposed  the  entrance  of 
the  newspaper  men;  all  to  no  avail,  however,  for 
until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  the  Senator 
insisted  upon  his  daily  interview,  and  was  as  full  of 
fight  as  ever.  But  all  these  incidents  are  only 
associations  now:  49  Broadway  is  going  the  path 
of  other  old  landmarks  in  the  neighborhood. 


Former  Instances  of  "Popular  Depravity." — 

Basing  its  conclusions  upon  certain  researches 
recently  made  by  the  New  York  Globe,  the  St.  Joseph 
News  Press  asserts  that  "those  ancients  who  think 
the  world  is  getting  worse,  because  people  are  so 
eager  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Thaw  case,  are 
mistaken."  The  only  reason  for  the  seeming 
increase  of  "popular  depravity,"  it  continues,  is  that 
there  are  more  people  now  who  read  and  more 
newspapers  to  be  read,  and  better  facilities  for 
communicating  the  proceedings,  than  formerly. 
In  past  years  the  salacious  details  of  similar  trials 
have  been  as  eagerly  sought  for,  and,  subject  to 
the  limitations  mentioned,  have  been  as  widely 
circulated.  As  proof  of  this  statement  the  follow- 
ing instance  is  cited: 

The  New  York  Globe  recalls  that  fifty  years  ago 
this  month  New  York  was  likewise  greedily  devour- 
ing the  details  of  another  murder;  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement  over  the  question  of  whether  Mrs. 
Cunningham  killed  Harvey  Burdell  in  a  certain  house 
on  Bond  Street.  The  Globe  has  looked  over  the  files 
of  the  newspapers  and  made  some  interesting  ex- 
cerpts from  the  editorial  comment.  "We  believe," 
said  The  Tribune  of  February  15,  1857,  in  an  article 
probably  written  by  the  great  and  virtuous  Horace 


I  think  too  much  of  my 
name  to  put  it  upon  poor 
lamp-chimneys.  Evidently 
other  makers  feel  the  same 
way.  Good  lamp-chimneys 
bear  my  name,  and  the  poor 
ones  go  nameless. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys.      It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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himself,  "that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
columns  of  The  Tribune  have  been  devoted  to  the 
evidence  and  the  comments  thereon — an  amount 
of  space  which  could  not  have  been  occupied  by  any 
other  matter" — the  writer  slyly  added — "so  satis- 
factorily to  our  readers." 

And  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  public?  Said 
The  Times  (Raymond  probably  writing)  of  February 
7,  1857:  "In  the  cars,  the  ferry-boats,  the  hotel 
barrooms,  saloons — in  all  public  places  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  hear,  in  all  private  retreats,  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  surmise,  reverie.  We  have  never 
known  an  excitement  so  universal,  so  intense,  and 
so  long  flagging  in  New  York." 

The  Crimean  War,  great  calamities  at  home  and 
abroad,  political  developments  of  great  national 
moment,  were  neglected.  "Nothing  but  Bond 
Street,"  said  The  Herald  of  February  12,  1857. 
"The  public  sups  of  horrors,  dreams  of  murders,  and 
gets  up  the  next  morning  with  a  renewed  appetite 
for  the  same  food.  For  the  time  being  the  murder 
absorbs  every  other  topic,  and  the  subject  seems 
altogether  inexhaustible." 

Change  the  dates  to  February,  1907.  and  the 
comments  would  fit  the  Thaw  case.  Then  there  was 
the  Beecher-Tilton  trial,  All  of  us  "elderly  persons" 
remember  the  proceedings  with  more  or  less  vividness. 
And,  speaking  of  testimony,  there  was  food  for  all 
sorts  of  thoughts.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  in 
the  harness  then,  he  might  have  established  a 
precedent  for  the  postmasters-general  <5f  the  future. 
Anyway  the  moralists  need  not  take  the  present 
instance  of  "popular  depravity"  as  exceptional. 


Treasure1    at    the    Bottom    of    the    Sea. — An 

article  in  The  Sunday  Magazine  on  the  "Romance 
of  Deep-Sea  Diving"  contains  many  descriptions 
of  adventurous  treasure-hunts;  many  of  them 
successful,  some  of  them  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  even 
lives  of  the  adventurers,  but  all  of  them  filled  with 
that  romance  which  the  title  promises.  Partic- 
ularly striking  is  the  narrative  of  the  salvage  of 
gold  from  the  Spanish  steamer  Alfonso  XII.,  which 
sunk  off  Port  Gando,  in  the  island  of  Grand  Canary, 
with  nearly  half  a  million  in  her  treasure-chests. 
Says  the  writer: 

A  chaos  of  wild  rocks  this  Point  Gando,  lasht  with 
the  Atlantic  swell  that  booms  and  thunders  and 
throws  up  slow,  snow-white  fountains  of  spray  and 
spume.  For  many  months  adventurers  disappeared 
into  the  sea  here,  only  to  send  up  fevered  messages  on 
their  life-lines.  Hauled  up,  the  unhappy  men  were 
found  semiconscious,  bleeding  from  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth.  The  awful  water-pressure  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  had  all  but  crusht  the  life  out  of 
them;  often  with  the  tempting  little  chests  of  gold 
under  their  very  legs — chests  eaten  by  the  teredo 
worm  until  the  thousands  of  shining  gold  coins 
poured  forth  and  paved  the  ooze  and  slime  of  the 
sea- floor. 

Enter  upon  the  scene  Lambert,  a  rugged  and 
bearded  giant,  willing  to  stake  his  great  bony  frame 
and  big  daring  heart  upon  one  throw  for  fortune. 
He  came  with  special  pumps  and  steel-stayed  dress, 
with  a  weird  crinoline  of  steel  hoops  to  relieve  the 
awful  pressure  on  his  lungs  and  stomach.  He  was 
drest  in  a  boat  in  the  open  sea,  and  slowly  disap- 
peared with  a  battery  of  pneumatic  augers,  hammers, 
and  rock-drills,  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite,  and  all 
else  that  could  be  devised. 

He  told  me  the  story  himself  as  he  sat  at  home 
enjoying  his  little  fortune,   for  he  succeeded  where 


How  the  Conklin  Pen 
Fills    Itself 


iple 


Conklin's  i  m!!,"„  Fountain  Pen 

lis  the  perfected  fountain  pen.  As  the  illustration  shows,  a  pressure 
Jofthe  thumb  OH  the  Crescenl-FUler  compresses  the  reservoir  inside  ' 
rthe  barrel  of  the  pen.  The  pressure  released,  the  pen  is  full,  ready  to 
write.  No  complicated  parts,  nothing  to  take  apart,  nothing  to  lose, 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  same  movement  that  fills  the  pen' 
cleans  it.  The  writing  qualities  are  unequalled.  The  flow  of  ink  per- 
fect from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last  dot.  I<ook  for  the  Crescent-Filler. 
It  identifies  the  Conklin  Pen  and  protects  you  against  substitute":. 
TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN-Buyfrora  your.lealer.  Stationer,  Jewel- 
er, Druggist,  if  he  handles  the  Conklin  Pen.  If  jrour  dealer  'In.-*  not,  we 
will  send  you  one  direct  postpaid.  Beware  of  rabstitutes— look  for  the 
ILresCent- Filler.  Send  at  once  for  onr  linn'Isomc,  illustrated  catalogue. 
Kiving  full  description— that  yon  may  see  ami  understand  tin-  Hupcrinr  qual- 
ities of  the  Conklin  Pen-or,  better  stili.  order  a  CONKLIN  PEN  to-day. 
Prices  *3.00.  $3.50.  $4.00,  *5  00  to  #15.00.  It's  easy  to  select  by  mail.  Send 
steel  jien  to  aid  us  in  selecting  gold  jien  to  suit  your  hand.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  CO..  123  Manhattan  Building.  Toledo.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Denver.  Oakland,  Cal.  Loudon,  Kng.   Melbourne,  A  us. 
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WORLD  SHOEMAKERS 


EagggflHMgilMffl 


With  every  facility  at  our  command  known  in  the  art 

of  modern   shoemaking  we  are  enabled  to  produce  — 

and    do  — a  complete   line  of  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S 

and  CHILDREN'S  SHOES.    We  make  shoes 

for  every  known  requirement — each  shoe  the 

best  adapted  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended. 

40   years'  experience  back  of  every  pair  of 

shoes  made  and  sold  by  us. 

SEND  TO-DAY  for  "Our  Family  Footwear"  Cata- 
logue showing  hundreds  of  styles  of  our  Footwear, 
covering  the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  RICE  &  HUTCHINS  Shoes 


All 
America 
Style  No. 
7902. 

Men's  Dull 
Smooth 
CalfBal, 
heavy  sole, 
medium  toe. 


$4i 


pair. 


If  he  will  not  supply  you — send  your  order  to 
us,  adding  25  cents  for  delivery  charges. 

$4.00  and  $3.50 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 

41  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wearers  of  Rice  .t  TJutchins  Shoes  are  comfort-  ? 

ably,  tastefully  and  economically  shod. 


All. 


1  America  | 
Style  2186. 

Dull  Calf  I 
Blucher, 
Women's  Shoe, 
heavy  single  sole, 
medium  narrow  toe. 


$3 


.50 


per  pair. 


Charles  Dana   Gibson  :   "  It  is 
like  a  trip  to  Paris.'' 

Inside    glimpses    of    the 
■world's  greatest  Bo- 
hemia, profusely 
illustrated,      $1.20. 
r     n        ■        Funk  Si  tTagnalls  Company, 
MONO     Publishers,  New  York. 
"  **  Frederic  Remington  :  "  You  have 

By  K.  Berkeley  Smith  left  nothing  undone." 


The  Real 
Latin  Quarter  I 


The  Marquise  s 

Vi:ii:~„^  By  FRANCES 

/VUlllOnS  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  My  Lady  Peggy 
Goes  to  Town."  It  tells  an  amusing  story  of  Ameri- 
cans in  France.  The  plot  is  sparkling,  the  situations 
well  developed  and  unique,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page. 

nmo,  cloth      Price  $1.00  net 

By  mail,  $1.09 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


1  Never  Slips 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


SUBSTITUTES 


INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE 


MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO 
INCREASE  DEALERS'  PROFITS 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 


Spmple  pair,  Mer   25c, 

Siik  50c.   Hailed  on 

receipt  of  price 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


UOSE 

JUPPORTER 


LOOK 

FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  EVERY  LOOP 
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Mrs.  Harper 
was  surprised 

when  her  husband's  policy, 
on  which  premium  pay- 
ments had  ceased,  was  paid 
in  full.  She  did  not  realize 
that  an  Extended  Insur- 
ance Clause  is  found  in 
all  regular  ordinary  Life 
Insurance  policies  now  is- 
sued by 

The  Prudential 

"I  was  therefore  very 
much  surprised,"  she  wrote 
from  her  Indiana  home,  "to 
be  notified  within  a  few  days 
after  my  husband's  death 
that  the  claim  would  be 
paid  in  full." 

Perhaps  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  liberal  provi- 
sions of  a  Prudential  policy. 
We  would  like  to  explain 
them  to  you. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  R 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  Hew  Jersey. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
President. 


Home  Office  : 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


STAMMERERS 

I  The  ARNOTT  METHOD  is  the  only  logical  | 
method  for  the  cure  of  -Stammering.  It  treats  I 
the  CAUSE,  not  merely  th*  HABIT,  and  insures  I 
natural  speech.  Pamphlet,  particulars  and  I 
references  sent  on  request. 
: 


I  noiurni       ^('rctii.  t  anii'inti,       ya  i  iituidis      anu  ■ 

references  sent  on  request. 

THE    ARNOTT    INSTITUTE! 


BERLIN,  ONT.  CAN. 


SHORTHAND 

T:niaht   by   mail;     guaranty  "y-tem 

rate.   The 
at*-s  holding  r- 
b<«.klf-t;  telfo  how  ;,■  -  prr.r.l. 

nil      NATION* I,    PBE8P     ASSOCIATION 

101    The    RaMnin  Indlsnapoll*,    Indiana 


-Old  Bo  o  k  »  and  Mncrnxtnea  Bnoclit  and  Wold 

American     Mauazink    Kx>  ha-nujc,    St.    Louih,    Mo.    ■ 


others  failed  and  injured  themselves  for  life.  "The 
depth  was  so  great  1  thought  I  would  never  reach 
the  Alfonso.  I  even  gasped  with  pressure  as  I 
passed  down  the  perpendicular  depths  of  the  liner. 
I  threaded  my  way  through  a  wilderness  of  barnacle- 
incrusted  iron  and  rotting  timbers,  searching  always 
for  the  treasure-chamber. 

' '  I  had  been  down  twenty  minutes  when  I  felt  all 
was  over.  I  signaled  to  be  hauled  up,  took  a  rest 
on  shore  for  some  hours,  and  made  another  attempt. 
I  was  beaten  again.  Each  visit  lowered  my  vitality, 
but  gave  me  one  more  point  about  the  topography 
of  the  wreck.  I  conferred  frequently  with  Captain 
Stevens  of  the  salvage  steamer  Arabian,  whose 
hull  I  could  see  floating  above  me  on  the  trans- 
lucent swell. 

"That  fateful  May  day!  Now  or  not  at  all,  I 
thought.  I  knew  my  way  through  every  rotting 
hall  and  corridor  of  the  prostrate  monster,  and 
often  think  that  even  the  fish  that  haunted  her 
strange  ways  knew  me.  Trailing  my  life-lines  and 
air-tubes  behind  me,  I  passed  swiftly  down  through 
the  decks,  my  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  crowbar 
in  the  other. 

"I  had  long  singled  out  a  mysterious  door,  and 
now,  knowing  every  instant  precious,  I  drove  toy 
bar  at  it,  and  with  a  faint  gurgle  it  gave  way,  sending 
small  fishes  scurrying  and  revealing  the  long-sought 
chests  of  gold  coin.  Many  of  them  were  worm- 
eaten  and  burst.  I  stooped  and  in  triumphant 
delight  ran  my  thick-gloved  fist  through  piles  of  the 
glittering  coins.  I  had  been  too  long  below.  The 
blood  appeared  to  be  rushing  to  my  head,  and  I 
had  barely  strength  to  fasten  a  rope  round  three  of 
the  boxes  (each  contained  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
coin)  and  retrace  my  steps  with  as  much  speed  as 
my  spent  strength  permitted. 

"It  was  then  we  sent  the  cipher  cable  home.  I 
rested  for  a  week,  then  descended  again  to  the 
treasure-chamber  and  sent  up  more  chests  of  gold. 
They  told  me  no  other  man  but  I  could  stand  the 
pressure,  and  I  doubt  if  even  I  could  ever  go  below 
again.  My  own  share  of  the  treasure  salvage 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  dollars." 


Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Lunatic.  The  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  riding  in  a  street-car  in  Washington, 
I).  ('.,  says  Harper's  Weekly,  when  an  elderly  man. 
with  a  nervous  manner  and  rather  wild  l'Mik,  en- 
tered the  car  and  took  the  seat  next  to  him.  There- 
upon ensued  a  conversation  which  is  thus  reported 
m  the  paper  named: 

After  a  short  time  the  man,  turning  suddenly  on 
Mr  Cannon,  demanded,  "Do  you  know  what  I  am 
going  ti  i  do?  ' 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon. 

filing  to  have  all  the  bones  of  my  ancestors 
collected,  mounted  with  silver,  and  hung  on  the 
walls  of  my  room."  said  the  man. 

"I  would  not  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Cannon. 

"Why?"   demanded  the  man. 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon,  "you  can  not  expect 
to  live  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  most,  and 
when  you  die  all  the  bones  ol  your  ancestors  will  be 
thrown  out  in  the  ash-barrel,  and  you  would  not 
like  that." 

"No,"  said  the  man;  "I  never  thought  of  that. 
I'll  have  to  think  that  over." 

After   a   few   moments   the   ma>      ,  addressed 

Mr.  Cannon  in  the  same  manner 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  i 

"  Ni  i,     replied  Mr.  (  annon. 

"I  am  going  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  one  hundred 
miles  deep  and  three  miles  in  circumference,"  said 
the  man. 


BOOK    BARGAINS 

O  ur  distinctive  object  is  to  save  Members  Book-Money 

O  rganized  nearly  a  quarter  century  ago,  we  have 

K.  ept  this  one  central  idea  in  mind  until  now 

IW  embers  are  located  all  over  the  world  who  know  that 

O   n  orders  sent  us  much  money  will  be  saved. 

IN    ew  Catalogue,  "Special  Sale  List  No  47,"  just  issued. 

E.    normous  discounts,  ranging  all  the  way  up  to  80%. 

"V"  ou  may  have  a  copy  ffee  for  the  asking. 

■  Ill      UNION    MBKAKY    ASSOCIATION 
44  to  OO  Esist  23rd  street  .\ew   Vork 
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Music 
Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet, 
Light  Singing,  or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make 
our  home  study  courses  for  these  instruments  known 
in  your  locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and 
your  only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write  again. 
You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  pupils  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  your 
school  before."  "  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in 
my  home  witli  your  weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms 
with  private  teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense." 
"Everything  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "The 
lessons  are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  11-year-old 
boy  has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn."  One 
minister  writes :  "  As  each  succeeding  lesson  comes 
I  am  more  and  more  fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake 
in  becoming  your  pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  years — have  thou- 
sands of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  L.  P.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Is  there  a  Science  of 
Real  Estate?— YES. 

Look  into  the  course  prepared  in  the 
School  of  Business  Science  of  the  Interconti- 
nental University,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  find, 
out.  It  has  never  been  equalled  nor  ap- 
proached. An  intimate  revelation  of  the 
successes  of  a  great  career  and  the  underly- 
ing principles.  No  young  business  man  in 
the  Real  Estate  business  or  out  can  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

This  University  has  in  its  board  of  Directors  men 
whose  international  reputations  are  a  guarantee— a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  its  Academic 
Department,  it  covers  High  School  and  College  courses, 
all  the  simpler  studies  for  beginners  and  such  special 
courses  as  Law,  Oratory,  Library  Science,  Navigation, 
Engineering,  Short  Story  Writing,  Agriculture,  Con- 
sular Service,  &C.    Send  for  1007  Year  Book. 


Beconie  A  Nurse 


By  our   nmiNc  of  training   in  yonr  own   home. 
Wc  ran  equip  women  of  average  ability,  whether 
in  mi  l<  nl  nurses  or  beginners,  to  earn  $10.00  to 
$2o.00  n  week.    A  graduate  writes: 
**I    have   found  the    course   intensely   practical, 
helpful   and    easily  comprehended.     I  have  ne- 
quired   confidence    in    myaell    '<"     1  ha  e  been 
taught    how     to    nurse    to  the   satisfaction    of 
physicians    and    patients.      I   receive   $3.00  a 
day  and  am  busy  all  the  time." 
|  Endorsements  by  thousands  of  nurses  and  physi- 
cians.    Write  for  explanatory  "Blue  Boob'*  and 
stories  of  four   score  Chautauqna   Nurses. 


THE  CHAUTAUOUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
38t  Main  St,»Jarriestown,  N.  Y, 


A\  AOEWCW  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  anil  recommends  you.  that  is  more.  Ours 
RKCOHMEing.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SONG 


We  Com 
GEO.  JAB 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay- 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 


'opt 
off 


pose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 
IERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 
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Right  Coffee 
Brings  Health 

Right  Coffee  contains  nothing  injuri- 
ous— on  the  contrary,  it  aids  digestion, 
tones  the  nerves  and  invigorates  the 
tired.  Boiled  Coffee  is  spoiled  coffee — 
right  coffee  is  coffee  made  in  the 

IManning- 
Bowman 

••  METEOR  " 

Coffee  Percolator 

The  grounds  are  separated  from  the 
liquid  and  the  tannic  acid  and  bitter 
principles  are  not  steeped  out  as  they  are 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  By  an  auto- 
matic circulating  process  nothing  but  the 
good  is  extracted,  leaving  the  grounds 
'where  they  will  do  no  harm  and  giving 
you  not  only  a  healthful  beverage  but 
better  coffee  and  saves  one  third  over  the 
old  way. 

At  the  leading  dealers  in  the  urn  style  with 
alcohol  burner  or  in  Coffee'Pot  Style  for 
use  on  gas  stove  or  range.  OverlOOstyles 
fcnd  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  C-S 

\J%    MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO..  Herlden.  Conn.  fs. 


Cleanable 

Parcelain  Lined  Refrigerators 

Excel  All   Others 

The  porcelain  lining  is 
real  porcelain  fused  on 
sheet  steel  and  indestruct- 
ible. This  means  a  sweet, 
clean  refrigerator  at  all 
times.  The  doors  are  air- 
tight, which  prevents 
sweat  and  mould. 

Ordinary  ref rigera  tor 
doors  lock  in  one  place  only. 
The  Leonard  door  lock  (see 
cut;  draws  the  door  air-tight 
against  the  door  frame  and 

locks  it  top,  sides  and  bottom  so  that  the  air  cannot 

get   in   and   around    the    edges. 

YOUR  ICE  BILLS  CUT  IN  HALF 

There  are  nine  walls  to  preserve  the  ice 
(see  cut  below).  The  price  is  > ,  less  than 
tile  lining  and  the  refrigerator  is  better.  For 
sale  by  the  best  dealers  or  shipped  direct 
from  the  factory.  Thirty  days' trial.  Freight 
prepaid  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  Beware  of  imitations  made  of  white 
paint.  Write  for  free  sampled  porcelain  lin- 
ing and  catalog  showing  30  other  styles. 

GRAND  RAPIDS   REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
33  Ottawa  Street        Grand  Fapids,  Mich. 


"•This  style  33x21  X  4(i. 
I'olished    Oak,    Round  Cor 
ners,   Quarter  Sawed  Panel;- 

$30.00 


v  t  m  i ,v"  f  pol>r  im 


Nine  wall 
Leonard  Cle 

Mrltpfrifra 


"I  would  not  do  that,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon. 

"Why?"  demanded  the  man. 

"Because  you  can  not  tell  what  you  would  find  so 
far  down  in  the  earth,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon;  "be- 
sides, you  would  be  worried  to  death  by  the  labor- 
unions." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  man.  "I'll 
have  to  think  that  over." 

After  a  slightly  longer  period  of  silence  the  man 
once  more  addressed  Mr.  Cannon. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  goinK  to  do?" 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon. 

"I  am  going  out  West  and  sink  one  hundred  thou- 
sand artesian  wells  all  over  the  plains,"  said  the  man. 

"I  would  not  do  that,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon. 

"Why?"  demanded  the  man. 

"Because,"  replied  Mr.  Cannon,  "I  know  you  do 
not  wish  to  injure  any  one,  and  as  water  is  scarce 
out  there,  you  would  cut  off  the  water-supply  of 
many  cities  and  towns. 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  man.  "I'll 
have  to  think  that  over." 

They  both  left  the  car  as  it  was  nearing  the  Capi- 
tol, and  the  man  remarked,  "You  and  I  don't  seem 
to  agree." 

The  other  passengers  had  greatly  enjoyed  the  con- 
versation, and  one  of  them  remarked  to  his  neighbor, 
"Which  of  those  two  old  gentlemen  was  the  crazier?  " 

But  his  neighbor  gave  it  up. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Important    Kvents    Delayed.— Owing    to    the 

overcrowded  condition  of  our  columns  a  number  of 
births  and  deaths  are  unavoidably  postponed  this 
week. — Leesville  {Mo.)  Light. 


Information  Wanted. — M.  Z.  (at  the  police 
station) — ','Can  I  see  the  man  you  arrested  at  my 
house  last   night?" 

Chief   Constable — "What   do   you  want   to   see 

him  for?" 

M.  Z. — "I  want  to  ask  him  how  he  managed  to 
get  into  the  house  and  go  upstairs  without  waking 
my  wife." — Le  Rirc. 


To  Suit  His  Taste. — The  second  day  drew  to  its 
close  with  the  twelfth  juryman  still  unconvinced. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  court  officer,  entering 
quietly,  "shall  I,  as  usual,  order  twelve  dinners?" 

"Make  it,"  said  the  foreman,  "eleven  dinners  and 
a  bale  of  hay." — New  York  Press. 


Got  Him  into  Trouble. — Deacon — "By  the 
way,  that  man  Brown  you  married  a  year  ago,  has  he 
paid  you  your  fee  yet?" 

Clergyman — "No;  the  last  time  I  reminded  him 
of  it  he  said  I'd  be  fortunate  if  he  didn't  sue  me  for 
damages." — Boston    Transcript. 


W  hat  Commas  Do. — Here  is  an  example  of  odd 
punctuation:  "That  that  is  is  that  that  is  nut  is 
not  is  not  that  it  it  is."  To  avoid  nightmares.  \vc 
immediately  punctuate  thus:  "That  that  is.  is. 
that  that  is  not,  is  not,  is  not  that  it?  It  is  "  - 
London    Chronicle. 


Couldn't      Collect      Himself. — CHAPLEIGH — "I 
was  all  bwoke  up  ovah  a  girl  once,  doncher  know." 

Miss  Knox     "Ah,  I  see!     And  some  of  the  pieces 
were  lost."     Chicago  Daily  News. 


Quite  All  Right.— She— "No,  Jack,  I'm  afraid 
it's  impossible.  We  should  never  get  on  well  to- 
gether. You  know  I  always  want  my  own  way  so 
much." 

Hf  "Well,  that's  all  right.  You  could  go  on 
wanting  it  after  we  were  married." — Pick-Me-Up. 


Honey  an 
Almond 

ream 

Brings  Happiness  to  r- 

/All  Women 


Every  woman  delights  in  possessing  a  clear,  whole- 
some complexion, — a  soft  velvety  skin,  well  nourished, 
glowing  with  health,  and  free  from  shriveling  wrinkles. 
—Hinds'  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  has  for  years 
maintained  its  superiority  in  successfully  accomplish- 
ing these  results.  Its  antiseptic,  cleansing  and  healing 
properties  assure  prompt  relief  for  all  skin  irritation, 
soreness  and  unhealthy  conditions.  It  prevents  and 
heals  chapping  if  applied  before  and  after  exposure. 
Is  best  for  babies'  delicate  skin,  and  for  men  who 
shave.  Guaranteed  to  contain  no  grease,  bleach  or 
chemicals;  will  not  cause  a  growth  of  hair.  Substi- 
tutes disappoint ;  buy  only  Hinds';  at  all  dealers,  SO 
cents,    or  if  not  obtainable,    sent    postpaid    by    uj^ 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Bottle. 

,  HINDS,  0  WertSt,  Portland,  Maine 


OF    PARIS    AXD 
VIE  .\  .V  A 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES 

The  great  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
:>f  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Ne»lly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  4:  WagnaUs  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 


fines  all 

the  dust,  ^Vthus  protecting  the  health  of  the 
entire  house-  ^^  hold,  besides  reduces  the  labor 
of  sweeping  \  *  •  cleanses  and  preserves 
your  carpets  ^^and  rugs,  accomplishes  the 
work  in  Yx  of  the  ^^time  the  cornbroom  re- 
quires, and  makes  ^k  sweeping  an  agreeable 
task  instead  of  a  posi-  ^^tive  drudgery. 
Don't  think  the  cornbroom  N^  '  s  more  economi- 
cal, as  this  would  be  a  great  ^sk  mis- 
take. One  BISSELL  sweepr  ^-^-L\. 
last  longer  than  fifty  corn- 
brooms.  Once  you  use  the 
Bissell,  you  will  regret  thi  ~^^^iV^"  comfort 
and  cleanliness  you  have  long  sacrificed  in  using 
the  tiresome,  inefficient,  unsanitary  cornbroom. 

Ilnv  a  l'.,sseli  now  i>f  any  ,!e:.'er.  send  us  the  purchase  *lip.  an«i 

receive  ;t  n'-:it.  useful  present  free.      1  -  ~<>M  bv  all  the 

e  $2.30  to  #.>..".". 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co..  Dept.  18a,  (.rand  Rapids.  Mirh. 
[L        st  and  only  Kxclusive  Manutarl  -pers  in 
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I"e  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  HONEST  COM- 
PETITORS and  SUBSTITUTION  COUNTERFEITERS 


WE  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  our  Substitution  Talks  are  Jelivered  solely  against  illegitimate 
competitors.  By  these  we  mean  the  makers  and  dealers  who  are  imitating  products  of  recog- 
nized worth,  who  are  preying  upon  the  reputations  of  manufacturers  of  high  standing.  In  almost  every 
branch  of  trade  there  is  plenty  of  healthy  and  legitimate  competition.  The  purchaser  is  seldom  limited 
to  one  or  even  a  few  brands.  A  safe  rule  is  to  purchase  goods  which  are  extensively  known.  Almost 
invariably  this  means  goods  which  are  extensively  advertised. 

\Y7E  know  that  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  readers,  who  spend  annually  nearly  or  about  $200,000,- 
*  *  000.00,  exercising  a  purchasing  power  excelled  by  no  other  body  of  similar  numbers,  use  careful 
discrimination  in  buying.  They  perhaps  do  not  fall  so  easily  a  prey  to  unscrupulous  imitators.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  greater  care  exercised  the  better,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  prosecuting  our 
Anti-Substitution  Campaign  persistently. 

In  previous  talks  with  our  subscribers  on  the  Substitution  Evil  we  have  tried  to  point  out  how 
the  purchaser  of  an  imitation  inflicts  a  three-fold  injury:  First,  upon  himself ;  secondly,  upon  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  genuine  article ;  and  thirdly,  upon  the  publishers  of  periodicals  in  which  standard  articles 
are  advertised.  A  case  in  point  has  just  come  to  our  attention.  It  illustrates  and  emphasizes  our 
entire  line  of  argument: — 

A  Literary  Digest  subscriber,  living  in  an  upper  New  York  State  town,  read  in  our  columns  the 
advertisement  of  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer.  The  reader  decided  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  of  this 
make.  Instead  of  mailing  an  order  directly  to  the  Manufacturers,  he  believed  it  would  be  easier  to  purchase 
through  his  local  dealer.  "Can  you  supply  me  with  a  pair  of  Blank  and  Blank  shoes?"  he  inquired,  nam- 
ing the  well-known  brand.  The  dealer  instantly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  did  not  happen  to  have  in  his 
stock  just  the  style  and  size  wanted,  but  he  ordered  and  delivered  the  shoes  a  few  days  later.  A  mistake 
in  the  size  had  been  made,  however,  and  our  subscriber,. disgusted  with  the  blunder,  mailed  the  shoes  di- 
rectly to  Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank.  Shortly  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  this  firm :  "  You  have 
evidently  made  a  mistake, "  it  said.  "  The  shoes  you  sent  us  are  not  our  make.  In  material  and  workman- 
ship they  do  not  resemble  our  shoes.  Every  Blank  and  Blank  shoe  is  plainly  stamped  with'the  makers' 
name.  No  maker's  name  appears  on  the  pair  you  have  sent  us,  because  no  manufacturer  with  a  reputa- 
tion would  care  to  place  his  name  on  such  goods.     Please  advise  us  what  you  wish  done  with  these  shoes. " 

C  UBSTITUTION  in  this  case  meant  that  our  subscriber  paid  the  price  of  a  standard  trade-marked 
k-'  article  and  secured  an  inferior  product.  The  advertising  expenditure  of  the  manufacturer  with  a 
reputation  directly  benefited  the  maker  of  a  cheap  imitation,  put  forth  by  a  concern  of  unknown  iden- 
tity. The  LITERARY  DIGEST  failed  to  be  credited  with  an  order  intended  for  goods  advertised  in  its 
columns.  Could  an  illustration  of  the  Evil  of  Substitution  be  clearer?  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
cases  like  the  above  are  occurring  in  various  trades  every  day. 


EVERY   TIME   YOU   ENTER   A  STORE 
REMEMBER   THESE    SUBSTITUTION   MAXIMS 


C|  Substitution    goods    mean    cheap     quality,    adulteration,   shoddy, 
inferior  workmanship. 

•J  We  strive  to  protect  our  subscribers'  confidence  in.  our  adver- 
tisers.    You  should  aid  us  by  supporting  these  advertisers. 

1$  Remember  the  substitution  dealer  trades  an  inferior  article  for  the 
price  of  the  genuine  at  the  customer's  loss. 


<I  Government  Pure  Food  Laws  are  halting  imitators  and  swindlers 
in  the  food  products  trade. 

C|  Your  influence  can  help  stamp  out  the  imitators  and  swindlers  in 
other  branches  of  trade  of  just  as  much  importance  to 
your  welfare. 

C|  Don't  tolerate  "just  as  good,"  "the  same  thing,"  or  similar  an- 
swers, but  insist  on  what  you  want  and  get  what  you  ask  for. 


c 


MANUFACTURERS   OF   STANDARD     TRADE-MARKED   PRODUCTS    WHO   ARE    SPENDING    MILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS   IN 
BUILDING  UP  JUSTLY  DESERVED  POPULARITY  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  CHEAPEN  THE   QUALITY   OF   THEIR   OUTPUT. 


The  Literary  Digest  Advertising  Department 
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literal.— "What  have  you  got  in  the  shapi 
cucumbers,  this  morning?"  asked  the  customer  ol 
the  new  grocery  clerk. 

"Nothing  but  bananas,   ma'am." — Everybody's. 


Mas  tie  Married?-  The  Widow  "I  want  a 
man  to  do  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  run  on  errands; 
one  that  never  answers  back  and  is  always  ready 
to  do  my  bidding." 

Applicant-  "You're  looking  for  a  husband. 
ma'am." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


He  Ciot  His. — "Deduction  is  the  thing,"  declared 
the  law  student.     "For  instance,  yonder  is  a  pile  of 
•ashes  in  our  yard.     That   is  evidence  that  we  have 
had  fires  this  winter." 

"And,  by  the  way,  John,"  broke  in  his  father, 
"you  might  go  out  and  sift  that  evidence." — 
Houston   Chronicle. 


Past. — "Did  I  hear  you  say,  old  chap,  that  mar- 
riage has  made  a  new  man  of  you'  " 

"That's  right." 

"Then  that  wipes  out  that  ten  I  owe  you.  Now 
lend  me  five,  will  you?" — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


In  Vain. — A  Congressman  from  a  southwestern 
State  tells  of  a  meeting  of  Grand  Army  veterans  in 
his  State  some  years  ago  whereat  they  protested 
against  certain  proposed  legislation  by  the  State 
assembly. 

One  of  the  speakers  painted  the  situation  in  such 
black  color  that  an  earnest  auditor,  overwhelmed 
by  the  recital,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  excitedly 
■exclaimed: 

"Comrades,  is  it  possible  that  we  died  in  vain!" 
— Harper's  Monthly. 


In  Their  Own  Coin. — One  day  two  ladies  hired 
■a  cab  and  paid  the  driver  his  dollar  for  their  ride 
with  the  following  coins:  a  twenty-five-cent  piece, 
three  dimes,  five  five-cent  pieces,  a  three-cent  piece, 
two  two  cent  pieces,  and  thirteen  pennies. 

After  looking  at  the  miscellany  for  a  moment, 
the  driver  smiled  broadly,  and  asked  whimsically, 
"Well,  well,  now,  and  how  long  have  you  been 
saving  up  for  this  nice  little  treat  to-day?" — 
Harper's   Weekly. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

February   is. — Giosue  Carducci,   the   Italian  poet 
and  critic,  to  whom  the  Nobel  prize    for   litera- 
ture was  awarded  last  year,  dies  at  Bologna. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  son  is  indicted  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

February  16. — The  Moroccan  Minister  of  War 
issues  orders  for  a  new  attack  on  Raisuli. 

February  17. — Nicaragua  is  reported  to  be  greatly 
excited  over  the  invasion  of  her  territory  by 
Honduras,  and  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
reparation. 
The  British  steamer  Heliopolis  sinks  the  British 
steamer  Orianda  in  a  collision  oft'  Wales.  Four- 
teen persons  on  the  latter  boat  arc  drowned. 
Many  Jews  are  mobbed  in  the  streets  of  Odessa 
by  members  of  the  "Black  Hundreds"  organ- 
ization. 

February  1S. — By  the  intervention  of  President 
Fallieres  the  differences  in  the  French  Cabinet 
on  church  policy  are  settled. 

February  ig. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  a  majority  of  301,  sustains  the  liberal  policj 
toward  Catholics  advocated  by  Mr.  Briand,  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Tin-  German  Emperor  opens  the  Reichstag;  his 
speech  refers  to  the  recent  elections  and  sup- 
plementary credits  for  the  African  colonies. 

Honduran  troops  which  attacked  Nicaraguans 
on  the  frontier  are  compelled  to  retreat  after 
six  hours'  fighting. 

February  20. — The  anti-Jewish  disturbances  in 
Odessa   are   increasing,  and   consuls   send   mes- 
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A  STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 
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your 
Home 


JAP-A-LAC 

is  the  hardest,  most  durable  and  lustrous  finish  made.  Em-  I 
I  braces  sixteen  beautiful  colors,  and  can  be  used  for  refinishing  I 
!  everything  about  the  home  from  cellar  to  garret 

You   can  keep   your  entire  home  looking  like   new   by    V 
the  use  of  JAP-A-LAC.      It  costs  but  a  trifle. 

You  can  do  your  own  refinishing  or  scratched  and  scufFed  furniture,  and  of  all  things 
of  wood  or  metal  you  may  have,  just  as  well  as  an  expert. 

Try  JAP-A-LAC  today  on  some  old  piece  of  furniture,  and  learn  how  to  sa-vc  money. 
All    sizes,    from    15c.    to  $2.50.      For  sale  by   Paint,   Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers. 
A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO        V  your  dealer  does  not  keep  JAP-A-LAC,  send  us 
TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE       Some  dealers  will         ,        * ame  t"fa.^>c  (.except for  Oold.  which  USBe.),  . 

to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  and  ae  will  send  a  FREE  j 
Sample  i</uarter  pint  earn  to  any  point  in    the 
'  nited  States. 

Write  for  beautiful,    illustrated  booklet,  and 
interesting     /fri 
color  card.    ^^/JddcU 
FREE    for 
the  asking. 


not  buy  JAP-A-LAC  so  long  as  they  can  substi- 
tute something  else  on  which  THEY 
MAKE  MORE  PROFIT.  If  your  dealer  offers 
you  a  substitute,  decline  it.  He  will  get  JAP-A- 
LA O  for  you  if  you  insist  on  it. 
If  building,  write  for  our  complete  Finishing  Specified- 
tlons.  They  will  he  mulled  free.  Our  Architectural 
Green  Lubel  Varnlahea  are  of  th*  highest  quality. 


Rockefeller  Bid*..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Fine  Writing  Papers  in  the  World. 

The  superiority  of  WHITING  PAPERS  is  so  generally  known  ami  accepted  that 
the  fact  barely  requires  a  passing  mention. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  some  varieties  of  these  popular  papers,  which 
may  assist  the  choice  of  the  purchaser. 

WHITING'S  FRENCH  CHAMBRAY,  FRENCH  ORGANDIE  and  ORGANDIE 
GLACE  are  the  daintiest  and  most  perfect  of  fabric  papers.  They  are  ideal  corres- 
pondence papers  for  feminine  use. 

For  men,  whether  for  home  or  club  use,  WHITING'S  WOVEN  LINEN  is 
unequaled  for  character  and  refinement. 

Obtainable  from  leading  dealers  in  stationery. 

WHITING       PAPER      COMPANY 

148-150-152     Duane     St..     New     York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Mills:     Hoi. YORK,   Mass 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
lar gel  y  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
telligen  tl  y  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)   *-*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father,  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  ft  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  t'>  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 
Rieh    (loth    Rinding,    Full     Gold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  ol Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 
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Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following     Good     Reasons  : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  it  without  persua- 
sion. It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisher- 
ies— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  gold  in  hulk.  You  know  you  pet 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 


Schieffelin 
V  1 1  ■■m.w 


&     Company,     New    York 

BOLE   AGENTS 


SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Oat  of  Uioors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  i2mo,  cloth,  ?i  50 
net.     Funk  &  W  agnails  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


The 
New 
Toilet 
Paper 

Balsam  Sanitis- ' 
sue  is  the  modern  ' 
toilet  paper.  Soft,  \ 
strong    and   per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
Made  so  bytreatment 
with  pure  Canada  Balsam. 

Balsam  Sanitissue 

is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  in  sealed  cartons. 
Trice  lOp.  15c,  26c.   25  sheets  free,      gl  worth 
sent  prepaid  anywhere.    For  $2  we  will  send  with 
the  paper  an  S.  P.  Co.  oxidized  copper  cabinet. 
We    have   a  special  proposition  for 
office  buildings  and  public  places, sav- 
ing from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 
SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  503  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Just  Ready  in  the  Standard  Nature  Series 
I. 

A  MANUAL  OF  COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

of  America  and  Europe.  Reproduced  in 
Natural  Colors  with  their  common  and 
scientific  names.     25  cents  net. 

II. 

AMANUAL  OF  COMMON  AMER- 
ICAN AND  EUROPEAN  INSECTS. 

Reproduced  in  Natural  Colors  with  their 
common  and  scientific  names.  25  cents  net. 

These  are  two  of  a  forthcoming  series  of  Nature 
Manuals,  5^0x3^3  inches — (pocket  size),  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Beutenmuller,  curator  of 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  American  Institute  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.  They  are  exactly  and 
beautifully  executed  in  colors. 

32mo,  50  pp.    25  cents  each  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


'He  hd,d  smeJI  skill  o*  horse  Kesh 
who  bought-a.gooseb'oride  onVBontr'&ke 

ordindwry*soo.ps   . 


PYBI  0«T* 


is  SAPO  L-l  Q«- 

=Try  a.  c^ke  ofiha-nd  be  convinced.= 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Kcclcy    Institutes: 


Itirmineham.  Ala. 
Mot  -|,rir.K«.  Ark. 

San  fr'ranelneo,  Cal. 
W.*t  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  I).  I., 

211  N.  Capitol  St. 


Dwighl,   III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
I.i-xingtiin.  Max*. 
Portland.   Jle. 
(jrand  Rapldii,  Mieh. 

•_'li:>  ->o.  College   Ave. 


St.  Loula,  Ho., 

•2111:1  I,oeu»t  St. 
Omaha,  >el»., 

I  or.  Cans  k  2.'.th  Sti. 
North  Conway,  V  II. 
HulTalo,  >.  Y. 


White  Claim.,  N.  Y. 
CiiliimliiiN,  O., 

K)tT  N.  Dcnnison  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

S12  V  Ilroad  Ht. 
Harrliiburg,  Pa. 


PitUhnrg,  Pa. 

42411  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Hiehmond,    \  u. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
London,  Fntrland. 


sages  to  their  embassies  asking  protection  for 
foreigners. 

Count  Stolberg-Wernigerode  is  elected  president 
of  the  Reichstag. 

Ferrera,  leader  of  the  raid  in  Cape  Colony,  last 
November,  and  four  of  his  followers,  are'  sen- 
tenced to  death  at  Kimberley. 

The  Boers  win  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the 
election  for  the  Transvaal  Parliament. 

February  21. — The  mail  steamer  Berlin  from  Har 
wich,  England,  to  Rotterdam,  is  wrecked  ii«i 
off  the  Hook  of  Holland,  and  about  150  persons 

|_JGI  loll  * 

Ambassador  Creel,  of  Mexico,  informs  Secretarv 
Root  that  war  has  not  been  declared  in  Central 
America,  but  says  that  active  work  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  struggle. 

Domestic. 

Congress: 

February  is.— House:  In  the  discussion  of  the 
Naval  Appropnation  Bill  in  committee  of  the 
whole  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion for  an  additional  battleship  of  the  Dread- 
nought type  is  defeated. 

February  16.— Senate:  The  Administration's  plan 
to  settle  the  Japanese  school  question  is  ap- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Immigration  Bill. 

February  18. — House:  The  conference  report  on 
the  Immigration  Bill  is  adopted. 

February  19. — Senate:  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah, 
speaks  at  length  in  his  own  defense. 

February  20. — Senate:  By  a  vote  of  forty-two  to 
twenty-eight  the  title  of  Reed  Smoot  to  his 
seat  is  confirmed.  The  Naval  and  River  and 
Harbor  bills  are  passed  at  a  night  session. 

House:  The  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill  is 
passed;  provisions  increasing  the  pay  of  clerks 
and  carriers,  which  had  been  stricken  out  on 
points  of  order,  are  restored. 

February  21. — House:  Chairman  Tawney,  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  warns  the  House 
that  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
result  in  a  deficit  of  more  than  $100,000,000. 

Other  Domestic  News: 

February  15. — New  York  bankers  place  a  $29,000.- 
ooo-four-per  cent,  loan  in  Paris  for  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

Alexis  Aladyin,  organizer  of  the  Peasant  party 
in  Russia,  arrives  in  New  York. 

A  compulsory  education  bill  is  passed  in  the 
Delaware  Senate. 

February  16. — An  electric  train  on  the  Harlem 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  jumps  the 
track  near  Woodlawn,  killing  over  twenty  pas- 
sengers and  injuring  nearly  150  more. 
The  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Mt.tual  Life 
Insurance  Company  shows  a  sweeping  admin- 
istration victory. 

February  17. — The  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  made  public  in  Phil- 
adelphia, exonerates  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany of  almost  all  charges  of  mismanagement 
and  favoritism  made  against  them  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 
Charles  W.  Morse  buys  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  steamship  line. 

February  18. — The  President  declares  that  it  is 
not  feasible  to  take  up  the  matter  of  tariff  revi- 
sion before  the  next  Republican  convention 
meets. 
It  is  announced  in  financial  circles  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  arranged  soon  to 
place  $50,000,000  in  equipment  notes  abroad. 

February  19. — The  State  Legislature  of  Missouri 
adopts  a  resolution,  fixing  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  "Missouri." 
Christian  Scientists  appear  before  a  joint  session 
of  the  Delaware  legislature  to  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  pending  medical  bill  which 
would  bar  them  from  practising  their  form  of 
healing  in  the  State. 

February  20.— Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company,  an- 
nounces an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
salaries  of  all  employees  in  the  company  s  op- 
erating department. 

Tames  J  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  declares  that  a  business  lull  has  set  in. 

Prof.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  is  chosen  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  entire  issue  of  $60,000,000  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  bonds  is  sold  by  Kuhn,  Loeb   &  Co.,  ot 
New  York. 
February  21. -Mr.  James  Bryce;  British  Ambas- 
sador to  this  country,  arrives  in  New  York. 

Cornelius  P.  Shea,  president  of  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  and  his  fellow  de- 
fendants are  acquitted  in  Chicago  .of  conspir- 
acy during  the  teamsters'  strike  against  the  de- 
partment-stores. 
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^  EasyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  useof  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"E.  E.,"  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. — "Please  tell  me 
which  is  the  correct  way  to  divide  ordered  and 
received." 

The  first  is  correctly  divided  or-dered,  the  second 
re-ceived. 

"J.  E.  G.,"  Burlington,  Vt. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  sadistic/" 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  a  no- 
torious French  romancer  who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  nameless  vices.  He  was  the  author  of 
scandalous  romances,  cheated  the  scaffold,  and 
died  in  a  madhouse. 

"H.  I.  B..."  Lyons,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word  denatured  as  applied  to 
alcohol?" 

Two  pronunciations  are  permissible — de-nay'- 
churd  (e  as  in  added)  and  de-nay'tiurd  (iu,  diph- 
thongal sound,  as  eu  in  feud). 

"J.  R.  Y.,"  Woodburn,  Ind. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  origin  of  the  present  number  23  as  a  skidoo." 

The  origin  of  the  number  23  in  the  connection 
specified  has  been  variously  explained.  Theatrical 
men  claim  that  it  was  first  used  among  them  and 
originated  from  a  combination  of  18  (representing 
the  number  of  parts  given  to  an  actor  or  actress  who 
had  become  persona  non  grata  to'  the  management 
to  memorize)  and  5  (representing  the  number  of 
weeks  in  which  the  parts  were  to  be  learned  and 
during  which  the  manager  took  care  "the  ghost" 
failed  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  unfortunate 
Thespian  of  whom  he  wished  to  rid  himself).  But 
in  horse-racing  circles  this  claim  is  ridiculed,  and 
the  racing-man  asserts  that  23  originated  from  the 
number  of  horses  entered  for  the  Suburban  Hand- 
icap in  New  York.  The  number  of  entries  in  this 
race  was  limited  to  22,  but  on  one  occasion  23  horses 
went  to  the  starting-post,  and  one  horse — the  twenty- 
third — was  ordered  off. 

Circus  men  explain  the  term  as  the  last  item  on 
their  program,  which  usually  was  the  chariot-race. 
During  the  performance  the  canvasmen  would  lie 
around  and  sleep,  but  when  this  race  was  in  progress 
were  aroused  by  the  boss  canvasman  so  that  they 
might  get  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  race  was  over. 
A  claim  that  deserves  more  serious  attention  made 
in  the  New  York  Sun  (May  20,  1906)  is  that 
which  attributes  the  origin  of  this  number  to  the 
expulsion  of  Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as 
found  related  in  the  twenty-third  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  reads:  "There- 
fore the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken." 


D.  4  Co  Roses 

New  Guide  to  Rose  Cnltnro 

S  nUM;^""?*  °J"J  •00°  v»ri«'es.  Tell,  how  to  „row 

•*  THE  DINGEE  t,  CONARD  CO..  West  Grove.  Pa 


Return  the  empty 

Pansy  packet  with 

another  order;  it  is  good  for  20  cents. 


Maule's  Pansies 

A  carefully  prepared 
mixture  of  all  the  richest, 
mtsl  and  largest 
J'u.'j1-,' s  known.  Contains 
all  the  productions  of 
American  and  Kuropean 
; -lists  that  are  truly 
meritorious.  1'ansy  mod 
is  very  high  priced,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  average  flower  lover 
to  buy  all  the  new  sorts. 
Every  \  ari<  ty  n  ally  dt-sir- 
ai  h  is  iu  Maulc'h  Prize 
Mixture.  Look  for  blooms 
2  to  &)£  lnch(  s  across,  of 
p<  rfe<  t  t(  Mure  and  in  full 
range  of  color. 

For  ten  2-cent  stamps 
I  will  8(  nd  one  packet  of 
these  Beet  of  ah  J'unsies, 
together  with   a  copy  of 
The  Maule  Seed  Book  for 
1907.    338.000  copU  8  of  this 
book    have    already    been 
mailed,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $45X00.      It  contains 
69  Specialties   in    How ers 
and  63  Specialties  in  Vege- 
tables (many  of  which  cannot  be 
obtained   elsewhere)   as  well  as 
even  thine  else,  old  or  new.  worth 
proving.    Bet  ds.     Plants,    Bulbs, 
Trees,  itc.    It  is  the  best  I  have 
published  in  the  last  30  years.    If 
you  make  a  garden   this  spring, 
surely  oupht  to  have  this  Jiook.    It  will  be 
led  together  with  a  packet  of  these  choicest 
U  Pansies  to  anyone  sending  me  20  cents. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  1778  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  can  rely 


absolutely  on  the  varieties  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  listed  in 

Dreer's 

Garden  Book 

Many  beautiful  multicolor  and  duotone 
plates  and  224  illustrated  pages  describing 
everything  worth  growing  in  the  flower  or 
vegetable  garden. 

The  finest  collection  of  Hardy  Peren- 
nials, the  best  roses,  the  newest  dahlias, 
cannas  and  gladioli. 

Mailed  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


Dreer's  Crystal 
Forcing  Radish. 

Beautiful  round 
white  variety,  crisp 
and  tender;  a  quick 
forcer  and  succeeds 
equally  well  in  open 
ground. 

Pkt.  5c  ;  oz.  ioc  ; 
Klb.  35c. 


V  HENRY  A.  DREER 

•J  Philadelphia 


40  Cents 

Postpaid   to    You 

This    Curious    Floral     Novelty 

MONARCH  OF  THE   EAST 

From   Central 

Asia 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 

pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Founded  1825.     Large   NEW  Fruit  Book 
free.  STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


You 

never  saw 
anything 
like  it.  It 
will  be  a 
constant  de- 
light to  you 
and    your 
friends. 

The  magnifi- 
cent flowers  of 
this  remark- 
able  plant,  as 
shown  in  the 
illustration,  ac- 
tually come  out  of 
the)  dry  hulli  in 
two  or  three 
weeks  without 
its  being  placed 
in  soil  or  water. 

If'e  guarantee 
this. 

The  flower 
sheath  some- 
times  reaches 
two  feet  —  is  a 
rich,  red  brown 
color,  tipped 
with  red  and 
yellow. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO., 


Blooms     With. 

out    Soil    or 

Water 

The  inner  parts 
of  the  flower  are 
beautifully  bril- 
liant Place  in  any 
faney  receptacle, 
without  water,  in 
warm  room  on 
table  or  mantel, 
and  watch  it  grow. 
Without  leaves  or 
roots,  the  flower 
shoots  up—  thriilng 
mtirelr  on  the 
nourishment  con- 
tained in  the  bulb. 
Later,  an  um- 
brella -shaped 
spotted  leaf  will 
be  formed,  reach- 
ing 3  feet,  and 
most  ornamental. 
Writo  to-day. 

Our  Big  r  A  T- 
A  I.  00  will  tell 
you  all— It  is  Free, 

ST.  PAIL,   mn, 


folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight  16  lbs.     cost  little. 
Baqnlrei  little  «atei. 
Write  for  special  offer. 

M.  I.,  new  i\. 

103  (hamliers  St.,     .New  York,  S.  T. 


The  BURPEE  IDEA 


is  "  to  try  all  things,  hold  fast  to  those  that 
are  good.  —  and  then  make  them  be::er  !  "  If 
you  would  have  pleasure  or  profit  from  your 
garden  you  should  plant 

the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy  of  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"?  It  is  an  elegant 
book  of  200  pages  and  is  mailed  only  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  BURPEE!  QUALITY 
in  Seeds.  Most  Important  Novelties  for  1907,  —  including  the  two  most  remarkable  "New 
Creations," — which  can  be  had  only  direct  from  us.    Write  TO-DAY  1 

VV.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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SEE 
BELOW 


WHAT    DO    YOU 
KNOW       ABOUT 


MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP 

.Child  Labor — Railroad  Rates-  The  Income  Tax — or  other  Public  Questions? 
Where   do   you    get   your    FACTS   to   support  your   views? 


Minot  J.  Savage,  D.D.  "Facts  ought 
to  be  weapons  ready  for  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  fkht  for  a  cleaner, 
sweeter,  happier  earth.'' 


EVERY      INTELLIGENT     CITIZEN 
DISCUSSES    THESE    PROBLEMS 

and  many  others  touching  on  20th  Century  Progress  and  Reform 

FACTS,    not    haphazard     THEORIES,  are     wanted, 
and   Facts  on   both  sides  of  the  Question,  at  issue 


SNA/,      REVISED     TO     1907-FORTHCOMING 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

Edited  and  Compiled  by  W.  D.   P.  BLISS,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  highest  authorities  in  England  and  the  United  States 

In  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  manner  gives  an  abundance  of  verified  statistics,  comparative  tables,  expert  opinions  on    the  entire  field  of 
sociology,  and  kindred  subjects.     Municipal  Ownership,  Wages,  Political  Science,  and  all  phases  of  Social  and  Economic  thought  are 
set  forth  with  encyclopedia  thoroughness  and  conciseness  RIGHT  UP-TO-DATE. 


ITS  WIDE  SCOPE  It  puts  side  by  side, 
in  authoritative  state- 
ments, the  views,  theories,  and  utterances  of 
all  schools  of  sociological  and  economic 
thought.  Thus  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
closely  analyze  both  sides  of  the  topics. 


HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES  It  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  high- 
est authorities,  and  thus  brings  together  a 
wider  collection  of  accurate  facts  than  has 
ever  before  been  concentrated  on  questions 
of  social  reform. 


APPENDIX    FEATURES  Its  appendix  con- 

tains   a   complete 

chronology  of  social  reforms  by  subjects 
and  countries;  charts  showing  distribution- 
of  wealth  in  the  United  States;  wages  and 
hours  of  labor;  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  etc. 


GEN.  WILLIAM   BOOTH  — Salvation  Army,  International  Headquarters,  London,  Says  of  the  First  Edition: 

"It  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science.  I  can  not  very  well  imagine  how  a  better  service  could  have  been 
rendered  to  the  subject  than  has  been  done  by  its  publication.  To  those  engaged  in  social  operations  it  must  prove  very  serviceable.  I 
believe  that  that  will  be  the  case  in  hiy  own  experience." 

"  A  work  of  very  great  value.  A  great  many  topics  have  been  treated,  success- 
fully and  ably."  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Political  Science.  .    .   • 


"It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as  an  epitome  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
and  the  state  of  human  progress  jn  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century." — I>r. 
Albert  %liaw,   Ldi.or  of  Revieiv  0/ Reviews. 

"  I  am  struck  with  its  excellence  and  completeness;  both  sides  have  been  ad- 
mirably carried  out  ."— IJenjainin   Kidd. 


"Of  very  great  value  to  all  students  of  social  matters. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Carroll  I).  Wright, 


A  Few  of  the  Many  Writers  and  Subjects: 


Jane  Addams — Hull  House 

Percy  Alden,  M.  P.— Labor  Colonies 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D.— Gas  Problems 

C.  Loring  Brace— Child  Saving 

Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Catt — Woman's  Suffrage 

Vice-Pres.  Woman's  Suffrage  Association 
Prof.  John  R    Commons  — Labor  Subjects 
Miles  M.  Dawson — Insurance 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine— Charity  Organization 
Prof.  E.  G.  Dexter— Education 
Dr.  S.  W.  Dike— Divorce  Statistics 
Wm.  L.  Garrison — Single  Tax 
Prof.  N.  P.  Oilman— Profit  Sharing 
Henry  George — Single  Tax 
W.  J.  Ghent — Adulteration  of  Food 
Samuel  Gompers  — Liberty  and  Trade  Union 


Earl  Grey — Public  House  Trust 

Pres.  Arthur  T.  Hadlev — Individualism 

I '1    Edward  E.    Hale- Unitarian  Church   and  Social 

Reform 
Prescott  F.  Hall — Immigration 
Prof.  C   R.  Henderson— Reformatories 
Morris  Hillquit — Socialism 
Robert  Hunter — Poverty 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley     Consumers'  League 
Dr.  William  J.   Ketby,  of  the   Catholic   University, 

Washington— Roman      Catholic     Church     and 

Social  Reform 
Benjamin  Kidd— Biology 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons     Railroads 
Eltweed  Pomeroy     Referendum  and  Initiative 
Dr.  H.  H.  Russell — Anti-Saloon  League 


John  Spargo — Child  Slavery  1 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong — Institutional  Churches 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor-  Congregational  Church  and  Social 
Reform  •  '■' 
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FAMINE    RELIEF. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  famine  sufferers  in  China  and  Russia  may  be  sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  War 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


ARE  THE   RAILROADS   BEING    PERSECUTED? 

"T^HE  public,  the  press,  and  various  State  legislatures  have 
*■  joined  so  vigorously  in  what  President  Truesdale,  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  describes  as  "a  campaign 
of  agitation  against  railroads,  having  its  origin  in  high  executive 
authority,"  that  railroad  papers  and  railroad  officials  have  raised 
the  cry  of  "  persecution."  This  "  campaign  of  agitation"  has  been 
directed  against  alleged  mismanagement  and  inefficiency,  evi- 
denced, it  is  claimed,  in  the  needless  sacrifice  of  human  life,  in  the 
crippling  of  commerce  through  car-shortage  and-  congestion,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  railroad  magnates  center  too  much 
in  Wall  Street.  "The  railways  are  being  attacked  from  nearly 
every  source  and  in  nearly  every  conceivable  way,"  complains  The 
Railway  Age,  a  weighty  technical  journal  published  in  Chicago; 
and  it  goes  on  to  cite  passages  from  the  messages  of  a  number  of 
Western  governors  who  "start  out  with  gratulations  over  the  un- 
equaled  prosperity  of  the  State  and  its  people,  and  then  proceed 
to  demand  laws  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  railways  in  the  pros- 
perity to  which  they  have  largely  contributed  and  which  without 
the  railways  would  not  have  existed."  Among  the  governors 
quoted  to  this  effect  are  Governor  Davidson  of  Wisconsin,  Gover- 
nor Hoch  of  Kansas,  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota,  and  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  of  Iowa.  Last  year,  says  the  same  publication, 
over  six  thousand  miles  of  new  railroad  were  completed  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  addition  to  the  extensions  into  new  territory 
"the  work  of  double-tracking,  building  sidings,  increasing  the 
facilities  of  terminals,  and  providing  additional  rolling-stock  "  was 
carried  forward  on  a  large  scale.  But  in  1907,  it  adds,  "the  spirit 
of  antagonism  against  the  railroads,  which  is  so  universal,  has 
caused  many  of  the  large  systems  of  the  country  to  call  a  halt  in 
their  expansion  plans."     To  quote  further: 

"  New  capital  is  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  development, 
but  the  status  of  the  money-market  is  such  that  it  practically  is 
impossible  to  raise  funds  except  on  short-term  notes  at  high  rates 
of  interest.  With  a  weak  bond-market,  with  the  material  increase 
in  operating  expenses,  due  in  part  to  the  advances  in  the  wages  of 
employees,  with  the  call  upon  Congress  to  further  'strengthen  the 
hands'  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  giving  it  in- 
creased power  to  regulate  the  railroads,  and  with  hostile  legisla- 
tion threatened  in  the  .State  legislatures,  the  times  are  not  propi- 
tious for  launching  new  schemes  which  involve  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  wave  of  'reform,'  which  started  at  the 
White  House,  has  extended  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  result  is  a  flood  of  bills  in  the  State  legislatures  for  the 
regulation  of  railroads. 

"  New  lines  under  way  for  which  final  arrangements  already  arc 
made  will  be  carried  through  to  completion,  but  in  many  instances 


plans  which  were  well  advanced  for  making  important  extensions 
have  been  postponed  indefinitely.  The  same  applies  to  much 
second-track  construction  and  other  improvements.  The  work 
necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  properties  of  course 
will  not  be  checked,  but  the  work  of  increasing  facilities  has  been 
very  largely  curtailed  and  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  at- 
mosphere clears.  As  one  executive  puts  it,  the  campaign  against 
the  railroads  has  been  as  effective  as  a  crop  failure  in  checking 
the  work  of  expansion,  and  has  produced  as  harmful  results.  The 
outlook  is  not  a  cheerful  one,  and  the  situation  will  not  improve 
until  the  hostile  attitude  toward  the  railroads  is  changed." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  responsibility  for  collisions,  the  same 
paper  dismisses  as  "  gratuitous  "  the  insinuation  that  fatalities  on 
railroads  are  caused  by  greed  of  the  stockholders  for  dividends, 
and  maintains  that  the  long  working  hours  of  railway  employees 
have  little  to  do  with  the  number  of  accidents,  which  are  caused  in 
the  main,  it  asserts,  by  "  the  negligence  of  the  trainmen  or  en- 
ginemen."  Tabulating  the  "serious  collisions"  reported  in  the  ac- 
cident-bulletins of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
October  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1906,  inclusive,  it  finds  that  317  out 
of  a  total  of  448— resulting  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  money  damage. 
So.  1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  and  7S.1  per  cent,  of  the  personal  in- 
juries— were  due  to  "  negligence  of  trainmen  or  enginemen."  In 
the  cases  of  only  24  serious  collisions  was  it  found  that  the  man 
or  men  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  accident  had  been  on 
duty  more  than  16  consecutive  hours  preceding  the  occurrence. 
These  24 — which  are  not  included  in  the  317  of  the  first  class — 
resulted  in  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  1.7  per  cent,  of 
the  personal  injuries.  In  a  third  class  it  groups  those  serious  col- 
lisions shown  to  be  due  to  "causes  other  than  negligence  of  train- 
men and  enginemen  and  excessive  hours."  These  include  cases 
wherein  the  negligence  was  that  of  dispatchers  and  signal-opera- 
tors. The  number  of  accidents  in  the  third  group  are  107.  and 
they  caused  27.1  percent,  of  the  property  damage.  1S.1  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths,  and  20.2  per  cent,  of  the  injuries.  The  lesson  ot 
these  figures,  says  The  Railway  Age,  is  "  one  which  railway  men 
can  not  do  too  much  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  public 
and  of  the  daily  press."     To  quote  further: 

"What  is  needed  is  a  proper  appreciation  of  where  the  blame 
for  the  slaughter  on  the  railroads  really  lies.  When  the  public 
learns  that  everything  inimical  to  discipline  in  the  great  army  of 
railway  employees  adds  just  that  much  more  to  the  danger  the 
public  incurs  in  traveling,  then  we  may  hope  that  the  railway 
managements  will  receive  from  the  public  that  support  which  they 
properly  deserve." 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York),  another 
important  railway  authority,  remarks  that  many  close  students  ot 
affairs  arc  pessimistic  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  spirit  oJ 
antagonism  to  railroad  interests  "if  the  existing  policy  in  that  re- 
gard is  not  quickly  changed";  and  it  quotes  the  following  sentence 
from  a  letter  of  President  Milton  II.  Smith,  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  to  the  Tennessee  Railroad  Com- 
mission : 

"The   action    of    the  United    States  Government  and   the  State 
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legislatures,  combined  with  personal-damage-claim  lawyers  and 
labor-unions  in  conspiring  to  take  the  control  of  the  property  of 
the  railways  from  their  owners— bind  them  hand  and  foot,  that 
they  maybe  the  more  readily  plucked— has  caused,  and  will,  I  fear, 
continue  to  cause,  investors  to  refrain  from  loaning  the  capital 
required  to  make  the  necessary  additions." 

President  Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  speaking  recently 
at  Chattanooga,  pleads  for  "cordial  and  constructive  cooperation" 
between  the  public  and  the  railroads.  The  transportation  prob- 
lem—" the  greatest  business  and  governmental  problem  of  modern 
times"— can  not  be  solved  in  passion,  he  asserts,  "or  in  a  spirit 
of  vindictiveness,  or  in  any  misunderstanding  of  the  conditions 
that  surround  it."  President  William  H.  Truesdale,  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company,  is  another 
who  publicly  deplores  the  "  war  on  the  railroads."  He  is  quoted 
in  the  New  York  World  as  saying  in  part : 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  situation  or  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  it,  altho  I 
have  pronounced  ideas  as  to  his  identity.  No  doubt  there  is  some 
justification  for  the  public  hostility  against  railroads.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  conditions  complained 
of  are  not  so  bad  or  so  universal  as  claimed.  They  have  been 
exaggerated  and  distorted,  resulting  in  much  unreasonable  preju- 
dice being  aroused  and  bitterness  engendered,  which  is  likely  to 
work  great  wrong  and  injustice. 

"The  tendency  is  to  go  to  an  extreme  which  will  not  serve 
merely  to  remedy  conditions  and  practises  that  need  attention,  but 
extending  far  beyond  will  so  check  and  impede  the  operation  of 
railroads  as  to  affect  general  business  interests.  Then  all  will  suf- 
fer together. 

"  Legislation  by  Congress  and  by  States  is  now  the  favorite 
panacea  for  all  existing  and  imagined  evilsof  railway  management. 
New  laws  and  pending  bills  provide  a  supervision  and  control  by 
inexperienced  officials  which  would  hamper  and  embarrass  the 
transportation  interests  of  the  country  beyond  measure." 

The  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  "more  than  half  the 
persons  killed  by  the  railroads  are  neither  passengers  nor  employ- 
ees, but  trespassers."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  To  be  exact,  in  1904  there  were  10,046  victims  all    told,  of 


whom  5,973  were,  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  trespassers,  of  whom, 
in  turn,  3.357  were  killed,  not  at  crossings  or  stations,  but  on  the 
intenirban  stretches  of  track. 

"  Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  forcibly  kthan  these  figures 
the  witlessness  of  blaming  railway  officials  tor  everything  and  the 
public  for  nothing.  The  bald  fact  is  that  an  enormous  number  of 
Americans  not  only  'match  with  Destiny  for  beers,'  but  match 
with  locomotives  for  life.  And  they  accept  the  fearful  risks  in- 
volved in  such  gambling  without  the  hope  of  any  great  gain. 
Everywhere  in  our  land  railway-tracks  are  used  as  if  they  were  vil- 
lage lanes.  Workingmen  go  to  and  fro  along  them,  schoolboys 
'short-cut'  over  them,  tramps  promenade  their  level  stretches,  and 
all  this  is  done  solely  for  the  petty  convenience  of  a  short  way 
home  or  easy  going." 


THE    WAR    THAT    WOULD    NOT    BE    AVERTED. 

THE  American  press,  which  a  little  while  ago  was  sanguine  of 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  is  now  forced  to  acknowledge  that  something 
stronger  than  the  mere  admonition  of  their  sister  republics  is  need- 
ful to  bring  these  Central-American  warriors  to  terms.  It  was 
hoped  and  believed  that  arbitration  could  be  forced  upon  them  be- 
fore they  came  to  blows.  It  was  even  reported  that,  under  sug- 
gestions from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
and  Salvador,  an  arbitration  agreement  had  been  reached.  But 
almost  before  this  report  could  be  published  by  the  press,  there 
came  other  dispatches  announcing  the  declaration  of  war.  And 
now,  says  the  New  York  Times,  these  two  Central-American  re- 
publics "  are  already  at  each  other's  throats  in  the  bad  old  way, 
and  the  chances  that  the  rest  of  them  will  soon  be  involved  in  the 
wretched  game  of  war  seem  large."  Many  of  the  press  are  in- 
clined to  treat  this  war  as  something  to  joke  about.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  hear  war  rumors  from  the  Latin-American  territory 
that  each  new  one  seems  but  the  announcement  of  a  new  scene  in 
a  continuous  war  comedy.  "  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  probably  could 
handle  this  Nicaraguan-Honduran  issue  better  than  Roosevelt," 
suggests  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Most  of  the  papers,  how- 
ever, take  a  more  serious  view.    "  It  should  be  remembered,"  says 


THE  TWO-CENT-FARE   PRIMER. 

Lucy  Northwest—"  Up  !  up!  Henry,  and  see  the  sun  rise." 
Henry    Railroads  (drowsily)— "Go   on,   Lucy   dear,  I    don't 
think  there  will  be  a  sunrise." 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


that  snowball  is  getting  large  fast. 

—  Handy  in  the  Uuluth  News  Tribune. 


MORE   TROUBLE    COMING. 
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the  New  York  Times,  "  that  these  wars  down  in  the  hot  lands, 
tho  little  ones  and  characterized  by  what,  seen  from  a  distance, 
seem  to  be  comic-opera  features,  are  'the  real  thing'  so  far  as  the 
infliction  of  death  and  the  destruction  of  property  go.  The  man 
killed  in  a  Central-American  revolution  or  invasion  has  the  same 
pang  and  remains  dead  as  long  as  does  the  man  slaughtered  in  a 
larger  quarrel." 

And  tho  the  loss  of  life  may  be  small,  such  an  outbreak  is  dev- 
astating, and  demoralizes  the  nations.  Says  the  Baltimore 
American: 

"It  creates  an  unhealthy  excitement  among  the  people,  and 
great  apprehension  among  those  who  are  nearest  to  the  scene  of 
the  fray.  It  draws  men  away  from  their  employments  for  indefi- 
nite periods  and  leaves  their  wives  and  families  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. It  paralyzes  business  of  pretty  nearly  all  descriptions,  and 
helps  to  make  a  desert  out  of  one  of  the  richest  territories  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  assumed  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  are 
•opposed  to  these  periodical  wars,  but  the  other  fourth,  composed 
■of  politicians,  adventurers,  and  swashbucklers,  manage  to  have 
their  way,  and- the  people  have  so  often  failed  to  assert  themselves 
that  they  have  grown  callous.  It  is  a  wonderfully  fertile  region, 
this  region  comprized  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  people  are  concerned,  it  may  as 
well  be  a  sandy  desert." 

The  merits  of  the  present  controversy  are  difficult  to  discern. 
■"The  real  cause,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  some  hot  blood,  some  stubborn 
pride,  some  international  jealousy,  and  some  political  intrigue." 
Of  the  declared  cause  of  the  war  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says: 

"The  bone  of  contention  is  a  strip  of  land  some  thirty  miles 
~wide  lying  along  the  frontier,  of  which  each  of  the  two  warring 
countries  claims  the  ownership.  It  is  the  Nicaraguan  case  that 
the  crest  of  the  Colon  mountain  range  forms  the  dividing-line,  but 
this  the  Hondurans  refuse  to  admit.  They  insist  that  the  Hanks 
River,  a  number  of  miles  to  the  eastward,  constitutes  the  true  line 
•of  demarcation,  and  nothing  less  than  the  arbitrament  of  battle 
will  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  The  forces  of  the  combatants 
prior  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  were  mobilized  along  the  dispu- 
ted strip,  so  that  each  side  will  be  able  to  claim  with  much  plausi- 
bility that  the  other  began  it  by  means  of  a  territorial  invasion." 

The  chief  interest  of  our  press  now,  as  it  was  when  the  first  war 
rumors  reached  us,  centers  in  the  part  played  by  arbitration. 
"The  incident  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,"  says  the  Troy  Times, 
"for  it  gives  the  harmony  program  a  setback."  And  by  many 
•others  of  the  press  the  failure  of  the  interested  republics  to  accept 
arbitration  is  proclaimed  as  showing  the  helplessness  of  those 
who  urge  it. 


dollars  have  been  contributed  for  a  "defense  fund,"  and  other 
thousands  for  an  "agitation  fund."  Labor  (St.  Louis;  tells  its 
readers  that  the  indignation  meetings  throughout  the  United 
States  "are  not  so  much  protests  for  the  three  men  in  the  Idaho 
penitentiary,  but  they  are  a  protest  in  your  own  interest,  because 


THE   MOYER-PETTIBONE-HAYWOOD  CASE. 

IN  the  columns  of  the  Socialist  and  labor  press  the  Thaw  trial 
has  been  crowded  into  obscurity  by  the  pending  trial  of 
President  Charles  Moyer,  Secretary  William  Haywood,  and 
•George  Pettibone,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  More 
than  a  year  ago  these  three  men,  accused  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  ex-Governor  Steunenburg  of  Idaho,  were  arrested  in  Den- 
ver, Col.,  and  hurried  by  special  train,  and  under  armed  escort, 
to  a  jail  in  Idaho,  there  to  await  trial.  Their  indictment  followed 
their  arrest.  An  attempt  to  get  them  out  of  jail  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  failed,  the  decision  of  the  local  court  being  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  one  dissenting  voice,  when  the 
•question  was  appealed.  The  dissenting  opinion,  handed  down 
by  Justice  McKenna,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  through  their  officers,  "deprived  the  accused  of  a  con- 
stitutional right,"  and  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  kidnaping.  It 
is  this  opinion  by  Justice  McKenna  that  the  labor-unions  and 
labor  press  have  seized  upon  as  their  battle-cry.  According  to  the 
New  York  Worker,  "  hardly  a  city  or  town  in  the  United  States 
but  has  its  body  of  active  workers  specially  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  publicity  to  the  facts  in  the  case."     Thousands  of 


JUSTICE    MANACLED   AND    BESMIRCHED. 

— Brick  in  the  Chicago  Socialist. 

you  don't  know  at  what  time  you  also  may  be  robbed  of  your  con- 
stitutional rights  and  be  carried  from  your  family  and  fireside  into 
another  State  without  a  hearing  and  left  to  languish  in  jail  for 
over  a  year  without  a  trial  even."  The  Social-Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  introduced  resolutions  asking 
Congress  "  to  immediately  institute  an  investigation  and  ascertain 
by  what  authority  or  through  what  influence,  if  any,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  can  set  aside  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  legalize  the  crime  of  kidnaping."  Another  resolu- 
tion which  throws  light  on  the  present  agitation  was  passed  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  It  states  that  "we  ...  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  courts  of  Idaho  to  give 
Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and 
that  our  reason  for  this  belief  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  their  ex- 
tradition from  the  State  of  Colorado  was  covered  by  fraud  and  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  jurisprudence  of  a  great,  free,  and  liberty-loving 
people,  who  can  not  afford  to  perpetuate  fraud  in  one  place  in 
order  to  secure  pretended  justice  in  another." 

Less  judicial  were  the  utterances  of  C.  E.  Rolfe  before  a  large 
gathering  of  coal-miners  at  Pittsburg.  Kans.,  as  reported  in  the 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review: 

"The  time  has  come  for  rebellion.  The  courts  have  refused  us 
a  fair  hearing;  the  right  of  petition  has  been  refused  us.  and  we 
must  now  prepare  to  use  the  last  recourse — force  of  arms  The 
Dred-Scott  decision  was  followed  by  the  Civil  War.  The  Moyer- 
Haywood-Pettibone  decision  will  be  followed  by  a  rebellion  of 
the  working  class.  Arm  yourselves,  keep  a  steady  nerve,  and  get 
something  to  kill  squirrels  with,  for  the  woods  are  full  of  squirrels 
and  there  is  going  to  be  a  killing." 

Many  letters  to  the  daily  papers  express  a  fear  that  the  reports 
of  the  trial  will  be  prejudiced  or  the  evidence  garbled,  and  the  wri- 
ters grow  very  excited  and  indignant  over  this  possibility.  In  a 
more  temperate  vein  T/ie  Social-Democratic  Herald,  "a  journal  of 
the  coming  civilization."  published  in  Milwaukee,  says: 

"  The  Social-Democrats  and  the  working  people  of  Wisconsin 
do  not  claim  to  decide  whether  Moyer.  Haywood,  and  Pettibone 
are  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

"  But  we  do  want  them  to  get  a  fair  and  just  trial.     So  far  they 
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have  not  had  the  protection  of  the  law  and  of  a  civilized  form  of 
government.  By  a  conspiracy  between  Governor  Gooding,  of 
Idaho,  and  Governor  McDonald,  of  Colorado,  they  were  kid- 
naped from  their  homes  in  Denver  and  taken  to  Idaho.  One 
would  think  that  the  whole  affair  happened  in  Morocco,  where  the 
inhabitants  have  no  stated  rights,  and  that  the  pasha  of  one  dis- 
trict wanted  to  do  the  pasha  of  the  other  district  a  favor.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  ever  heard  of  in  this  country  before." 

Says  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  a  young  and  vigorously  edited 
sheet: 

"  A  deed  of  darkness  is  being  attempted  in  the  West.  It  began 
with  a  midnight  kidnaping,  and  it  is  proposed  to  go  on  to 
murder 

"The  daily  press  of  the  United  States,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
powerful  organ  of  publicity,  has  closed  its  columns  to  all  the  facts 
that  would  really  illuminate  the  situation. 

"'If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness.' 

"This  darkness  has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  one  of  the  most 
wide-spread  uprisings  of  the  people  of  this  country  ever  known. 

"The  trampling  feet  of  thousands  of  workers  marching  in  pro- 
test, the  words  of  hundreds  of  orators  speaking  to  mighty  mass- 
meetings,  the  falling  of  millions  of  leaflets  and  labor  papers  like 
snowflakes  through  the  land,  all  have  found  no  echo,  roused  no 
response  in  the  daily  press. 

"Around  about  that  scaffold  that  is  being  built  in  Idaho  there 
rises  a  wall  of  newspapers  that  hope  to  shut  out  the  dark  deeds 
being  done  behind  their  silent  concealment. 

"  If  that  veil  can  be  maintained,  if  the  workers  can  be  kept  from 
knowing  the  perfidy  of  officials,  the  criminality  of  capitalism,  the 
murderous  vengeance  that  is  planned  by  the  plutocratic  powers 
of  America,  then  Charles  Mover,  William  D.  Haywood,  and 
George  Pettibone  will  dance  on  empty  air.  while  the  ghouls  of 
capitalism  rejoice  because  they  have  landed  another  blow  upon 
the  body  of  resisting  labor. 

"  If  that  veil  can  be  torn  aside,  if  the  blazing  light  of  publicity 
can  be  poured  in  upon  the  spot  where  the  criminal  plot  is  being 
hatched,  then  we  shall  see  a  scattering  as  of  bats  and  owls  when 
a  blast  tears  aside  the  walls  of  some  ancient  cavern. 

"The  only  power  that  can  tear  aside  that  veil,  that  can  pour  in 
the  flood  of  life-saving  light,  that  can  send  the  murderous  gang 
cringing  away  into  the  outer  darkness,  is  the  Socialist  press  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Denver  Republican  is  disturbed  over  "the  enormous  slush 
fund  *'  raised  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  to  save  Moyer. 
Haywood,  and  Pettibone  from  conviction  ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
miners  will  probably  form  a  large  part  of  the  jury. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   HARRIMAN   HEARING. 

T3ECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  the  testimony  given  by  E." 
■*-  H.  Harriman  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  put  clearly  before  the  public,  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out,  both  the  glory  and  the  shame  of 
American  railroad  management.  In  this  connection  the  same  pa- 
per recalls  a  story  told  by  Benedict  Arnold,  who  before  turning 
traitor  had  done  valiant  service  for  his  country  and  had  been  se- 
verely wounded   in  the  leg.     "What  would    they  do  with  me  if 


From  the  New  York  "  Times.' 


THE    HARRIMAN    RAILROADS. 


EXPLAINING    THE   GAME. 

Harriman,  the  great  manipulator,  telling  how  he  bought  stock  for 
'  investment  "  and  not  for  "  contro'." 

—  Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


Heaviest  lines  show  railroads  over  which  Mr.  Harriman  is  prac- 
tically supreme.  Medium  lines  mark  roads  in  which  he  is  dominant. 
Light  lines  show  those  in  the  management  of  which  he  has  a  power- 
ful influence. 


George  Washington  captured  me?"  he  once  asked  an  American 
prisoner.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "they  would  probably  ampu- 
tate your  leg  and  bury  it  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  hang  the 
rest  of  you  for  treason."  Turning  this  story  about,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  applies  it  to  our  railroads.  "  Let  us  amputate,"  it 
urges,  "  the  graft,  the  rake-off,  the  dual  transaction,  the  rebate 
and  discrimination,  the  bribery  and  the  speculation,  and  bury  them 
all  in  a  dishonored  grave ;  and  then  encourage  the  great  body  of 
enterprise,  executive  ability,  engineering,  and  operating  skill  in 
their  splendid  work  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country." 
Altho  Mr.  Harriman  has  not  been  proved  guilty  of  all  the  prac- 
tises here  named,  he  has  made  admissions  which  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  characterizes  as  "  extremely  damaging"  ;  and  he  has 
made  it  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  management,  however 
irregular  its  methods,  brought  prosperity  to  the  roads  over  which 
he  extended  his  control,  and  to  the  territory  which  they  served. 
Mr.  Harriman's  testimony  was  at  times  diverting  as  well  as  illumi- 
nating. On  one  occasion,  when  questioned  about  a  transaction  of 
which  he  had  no  record  on  his  books  and  no  very  distinct  memory, 
yet  which  was  said  to  have  yielded  him  a  profit  of  some  $2,000,- 
000,  he  remarked  that  "a  little  matter  of  two  millions  doesn't 
amount  to  much  one  way  or  the  other."  And  that  he  had  served 
as  president  of  the  Alton  Railroad  was  an  unimportant  fact  in 
his  career  which  he  only  recalled  after  an  effort  of  memory.  He 
admitted  the  necessity  of  public  regulation,  and  approved  the  idea 
of  granting  more  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
if  in  return  for  this  the  liberty  to  enter  into  reasonable  combina- 
tions and  agreements  with  each  other  is  granted  to  the  railroads. 
The  most  sensational  feature  of  his  evidence  was  in  the  details 
of  the  Alton  "  readjustment,"  as  they  were  brought  to  light.  This 
deal,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "now  bids  fair  to  pass  into 
history  along  with  the  South-Sea  bubble,  the  Mississippi  specu- 
lation, and  the  Erie  inflation  as  one  of  the  great  spectacular  specu- 
lative promotions  of  the  centuries."  In  this  transaction  Mr.  Har- 
riman and  three  associates— George  Gould,  James  Stillman,  and 
Mortimer  Schiff— bought  97  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  for  $42,000,000.  While  the  deal  was  in  progress  they 
drew  for  themselves  a  30-per-cent.  dividend,  thereby  reducing  the 
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Photo.  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

E.  H.  HARRIMAN  BEFORE  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  from  left  to  right,  are  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Judson  Clements,  Martin  A.  Knapp,  C  A.  Frouty,  and  James  S.  Harlan. 


cost  to  them  of  the  property  to  $36,000,000.  They  then  increased 
the  capitalization  to  approximately  $122,000,000.  Of  this  only 
some  $22,000,000  was  spent  on  improvement  of  the  road  and  the 
rolling  stock.     Says  the  New  York  Sun: 

"  We  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history  of  railroad  management 
in  this  country  or  in  any  other  country  so  daring  in  conception 
and  so  audacious  in  execution.  Dividends  should  be  declared  de- 
pendent upon  the  profits  of  each  particular  year,  and  accumulated 
earnings  held  by  a  corporation  are  part  of  its  corporate  property, 
and  the  interest  therein  is  capital  and  not  income.  When  directors 
act  in  good  faith  three  courses  are  open  to  them,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  corporation  may  dis- 
tribute its  earnings  at  once  to  the  stockholders  as  income,  or  it 
may  reserve  part  of  its  earnings  of  a  prosperous  year  to  make  up 
for  a  possible  lack  of  profits  in  future  years,  or  it  may  accumulate 
portions  of  its  earnings  and  invest  them  in  its  own  plant  so  as  to 
increase  the  permanent  value  of  its  property.  But  the  underlying 
principle  is  that  in  every  instance  dividends  shall  be  declared  only 
from  the  interest  or  net  profits  earned  and  actually  received. 

"The  enormous  dividend  declared  had  not  been  earned — no  part 
of  it  was  net  profit.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  an  appropriation  of  the 
capital  of  the  corporation  under  the  guise  of  the  declaration  of  a 
dividend.     As  to  its  moral  aspect  there  can  be  but  one  opinion." 

But  for  one  thought,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "peo- 
ple could  get  lost  in  admiration  of  the  dexterity  of  the  man  whose 
mastery  of  the  alphabet  of  high  finance  enables  him  to  write  what 
legends  he  chooses."  That  disturbing  thought  is  that  he  is  "re- 
ducing American  financial  ideals  and  practises  and  immunities  to 
an  absurdity."  The  New  York  World  calls  attention  to  an  appar- 
ent violation  of  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  in  the  Alton  deal.  We 
read  : 

"  The  Constitution  of  Illinois  provides  that  'no  railroad  corpora- 
tion shall  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money,  labor,  or 
property  actually  received  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such  corporation  was  organized.  All  stock  dividends  and  other 
fictitious  increases  of  the  capital  stock  or  indebtedness  of  any 
such  corporation  shall  be  void.' 

"There  is  hardly  a  phrase  in  this  article  of  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion which  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  associates  have  not  violated  in 
their  juggling  of  the  Alton,  yet  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Illinois  never  seem  to  have  troubled  their  heads  about 
it.  They  were  as  little  concerned  about  Mr.  Harriman's  Constitu- 
tion-defying financial  operations  as  was  the  government  of  New 
York  about  the  systematized  criminality  of  its  life-insurance  com- 
panies. 

"  Is  it  not  a  logical  conclusion  that  this  $61,000,000  out  of  $122,- 
000,000  in  the  Alton  case  represents  roughly  the  amount  for  which 


Mr.  Harriman  was    able  to  capitalize  official  neglect  of  dutv  in 
Illinois?" 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  were  invalid.  The  Evening  Post  (New  Yorkj  cites  the 
opinion  of  Wall  Street  and  banking  circles  that  Harriman's  career 
is  practically  ended  by  this  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
New  York  Times  sees,  in  the  fact  that  under  his  management  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  flourished  where  before  it  had  drooped,  a  possi- 
ble justification  of  stock-watering.  And  the  Chicago  Post  has  this 
to  say  : 

"  While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Harriman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  syndicates  that  have  been  working  with  him  in  his  several  rail- 
road deals  may  have  made  millions  out  of  their  deals  in  railroad 
securities,  it  is  equally  true  that  every  interest  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  the  roads  in  question  has  profited  directly  to  a  still 
greater  extent  by  the  development  of  the  roads,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  now  undergoing  investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  not  yet  been  shown  that  a  single  individual  or  a  single  interest 
has  suffered  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  out  of  anything  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
roads  in   question,   and  it  is  incontrovertibly  true  that  all    those 


THE    FOX. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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roads  in  every  respect  are  many  times  more  prosperous  than  when 
Mr.  Harriman  took  hold  of  them.  Millions  have  been  spent  on 
the  physical  improvement  and  the  equipment  of  each  one  of  them 
and  their  earning  capacity  has  been  increased  enormously.  Even 
granting  that  their  securities  have  been  watered,  those  securities 
to-day  are  intrinsically  better  value  from  the  earning  standpoint 
than  were  those  which  they  have  replaced." 


THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  BUILD  THE  CANAL. 

A  STRONG  optimistic  trend  marks  the  press  comment  on  the 
latest  developments  in  the  Panama-Canal  plans.  There  is 
apparently  a  feeling  of  almost  universal  satisfaction  that  the  ac- 
tual supervising  of  the  construction  will  rest  in  government  hands. 
As  the  Baltimore  News  remarks,  the  public  will  be  pleased  that 
"  Uncle  Sam  finds  that  he  can  boss  the  job  himself."     When  first 

informed  that  all  of  the 
bids  of  private  contrac- 
tors, including  that  of 
the  Oliver  company,  had 
been  rejected,  that  Chief 
Engineer  Stevens's  resig- 
nation had  been  offered 
and  accepted,  and  that 
the  Army  Engineer  Corps 
would  complete  the  work, 
the  press  acknowledged 
their  surprize.  The  as- 
tonishment was  confined 
mostly  to  the  news  of  the 
Stevens  resignation,  for 
it  had  been  previously 
understood  that  the  chief 
engineer  would  be  willing 
to  continue  his  work  if 
the  construction  was  su- 
pervised by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  let  out  to  a 
private  contractor.  The 
reasons  for  his  abrupt 
move  were  the  cause  of 
much  speculation.  It 
was  reported  that  he  saw 
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Photograph  by  Clinedinst,      Washington,  D.  C. 

MAJOR   GEORGE   W.   GOETHALS, 

The  third  chief  engineer  to  undertake  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Stevens,  he  was  immedi- 
ately chosen  by  Secretary  Taft  to  direct  the 
government  supervision  of  the  canal  construc- 
tion. 


greater  possibilities  of  remuneration  in  other  fields;  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  larger  earnings  in  exchange  for  the  un- 
certainty of  success  in  Panama.  Other  reasons  of  more  or  less 
plausibility  wcre  suggested,  but  the  one  which  receives  widest 
currency  is  presented  by  the  New  York  Tribune  in  these  words: 

"  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Stevens  provoked  practical  dismissal  by 
writing  a  dictatorial  letter  to  the  President,  declaring  that  he  would 
"brook  no  rival  near  the  throne'  in  the  shape  of  a  contractor  who 
might  share  some  of  the  glory  of  constructing  the  canal,  and  that 
he  would  not  submit  to  any  examination  by  Congress,  and  that  if 
any  such  indignities  were  offered  to  him  he  would  quit  the  job. 
If  that  report  be  correct,  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
it  to  be,  the  country  will  regard  with  hearty  approval  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  making  its  receipt  mark  the  end  of  Mr.  Stevens's 
service." 

Somewhat  similar  in  abruptness  was  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  first  chief  engineer.  "In  view  of  such  an  experience," 
this  paper  remarks,  "there  would  be  cause  for  some  apprehension 
if  a  third  chief  engineer  were  sought  in  civil  life."  For  this  rea- 
son— 

"It  would  be  feared  that  he,  too,  might  resign  to  accept  some 
more  lucrative  job,  and  that  he  might  do  so  at  a  time  when  more 
embarrassment  might  be  caused  to  the  Government  than  has 
arisen  from  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Stevens. 
It  will,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  be  reassuring  to  have  the  place 


filled  by  a  distinguished  army  engineer,  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  who  may  be 
trusted  not  to  desert  the  colors  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  comparisons,  odious  or  other- 
wise, between  the  abilities  of  engineers  in  civil  and  in  military  life, 
but  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  the  nation  has  full  and  well- 
founded  confidence  in  the  competence  and  integrity  of  its  army 
engineers,  and  also  in  their  perseverance  in  the  work  to  which  they 
are  assigned." 

Equally  commendatory  of  the  work  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps 
are  the  comments  of  other  papers.  It  is  "  used  to  great  underta- 
kings," says  the  Troy  Record,  "and  its  officers  are  not  under  the 
temptation  to  accept  outside  offers  which  xhave  caused  so  many 
resignations  from  the  canal  force."  Major  George  W.  Goethals, 
who  is  now  appointed  to  be  chief  engineer,  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  canal  construction  and  general  engineering  since  his  grad- 
uation from  West  Point  in  1880.  He  is  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1903. 

As  to  the  rejection  of  the  contract  plan  the  press  is  apparently 
satisfied  that  the  developments  incident  upon  the  call  for  bids 
warrant  the  determination  to  give  up  the  scheme.  Says  the  New 
York  Times: 

"  The  President  gives  perfectly  good  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the 
bids  for  building  the  Panama  Canal  by  contract.  The  specifi- 
cations demanded  of  the  contractors  more  capital  than  they  could 
personally  furnish,  compelling  them  to  have  recourse  to  bankers. 
Bankers'  money  is  dear,  government  money  is  cheap.  '  The  Gov- 
ernment,' says  the  President, 'by  this  arrangement  is  made  to  pay 
a  high  percentage  for  the  use  of  capital  which  it  might  itself  have 
furnished  at  a  much  lower  rate.'  Therefore  the  bidders  are  bowed 
out,  and  the  Government  again  resolves  to  build  the  canal  itself. 

"  This  is  perfectly  good  business  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  and  the  high  cost  of  bankers'  money  is  not  the  only 
consideration  involved.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
work  too  great  for  individual  contractors.  If  done  at  all  it  must 
be  done  by  the  Government." 

But  this  does  not  mean  "  that  the  Government  will  actually  or 
physically  dig  and  equip  the  great  waterway,"  adds  the  New  York 
Commercial.  Just  what  it  does  mean,  and  how  in  reality  there 
will  be  about  as  much  "  contract  work  "  under  this  plan  as  under 
the  other,  we  are  told  by  this  paper: 

"The  construction  will  be  directly  under  the  control,  supervi- 
sion, and  direction  of  the  United  States  Army,  instead  of  civilian 
control,  with  an  army  engineer  in  immediate  charge,  and  with  that 
branch  of  the  Government  responsible  for  the  work  ;  contracts 
will  naturally  be  made  for  any  portions  of  the  construction  that  the 
chief  deems  advisable— probably  for  practically  all  of  it;  but  no 
one  contractor  or  contracting  corporation  will  take  the  job  in  its 
entirety,  as  contemplated  when  bids  were  last  asked  for.  The 
change  of  plan,  as  far  as  the  actual  making  of  the  canal  goes,  is 
really  very  slight  indeed. 

"  In  all  probability  most  of  the  subsidiary  contractors  and  com- 
panies in  the  tentatively  organized  Oliver  corporation  will  be  bid- 
ders for  the  various  classes  of  work  and  will  most  likely  secure 
many  of  the  contracts.  If  so,  their  chances  for  good  profits  will 
presumably  be  much  better  than  under  the  joint-contract  plan  in 
which  all  were  to  participate  in  the  profits  on  some  equitable  basis 
of  division.  That  plan  was  a  cumbersome  one  at  best,  and  in  it 
were  unnumbered  possibilities  of  disagreement,  forfeiture,  litiga- 
tion, and  delay.  And  the  form  of  contract  under  which  this  Oli- 
ver syndicate  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  the  successful  bidder  was 
far  from  perfect.  Attorneys  who  have  examined  it  carefully  are 
reported  to  have  remarked  that  there  were  'some  big  holes  in  it.' 
Almost  beyond  question  misunderstandings  with  the  Government 
would  have  arisen  under  it  leading  to  lawsuits,  claims  before  Con-  - 
gress,  and  other  entanglements.  It  will  now  be  far  easier  to  make 
and  keep  a  score  of  piece-meal  contracts  advantageous  alike  to 
the  Government  and  the  contractors  than  to  operate  under  one 
blanket  contract,  with  a  score  of  concerns  at  interest. 

"To  call  the  United  States  Government  the  'contractor'  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  'constructor'  of  it  is  something  very  wide 
of  the  mark." 
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ANOTHER  DENIAL  OF  THE  KONGO  HORRORS. 

LITTLE  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  daily 
press  and  the  members  of  Congress  by  the  various  denials 
of  the  Kongo  horrors  issued  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  the  Sen- 
ate has  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  the  President  its  "  cordial 
support  "in  any  steps  he  may  deem  it  wise  to  take  with  other 
Powers  "  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  "  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  basin  of  the  Kongo.  Now,  however,  another  denial  is 
added,  this  time  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  Frederick 
Starr,  who  holds  the  chair  of  anthropology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  son  of  the  university's  bene- 
factor, has  just  acquired  large  holdings  in  the  Kongo  rubber  re- 
gion. Professor  Starr  says,  however,  that  he  went  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative to  the  Kongo,  where  he  spent  more  than  a  year,  determined 
to  seek  for  the  truth  concerning  the  natives,  in  the  interests  of 
anthropology;  that  he  had  no  bias  for  or  against  either  the  Bel- 
gian administration  or  the  English  missions  ;  that  he  paid  his  own 
expenses  throughout  his  travels  and  accepted  hospitality  from 
neither  party,  tho  he  stayed  at  times  both  at  different  missions  and 
with  government  officials,  and  was  kindly  received  by  all  of  them  ; 
that  he  made  every  effort  to  establish  the  exact  facts.  He  admits, 
however,  that  he  is  not  a  believer  in  Christian  missions  to  savage 
people,  nor  in  movements  to  elevate  them  to  higher  ideals.  He 
would  "  let  them  alone."  As  the  Milwaukee  Living  Ch u re h  re- 
marks, Professor  Starr  has  for  some  years  been  known  as  a  lead- 
ing authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  savage  peoples.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  American  Indians;  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  which  brought  the  Ainus  of 
Japan  to  the  St.  Louis  fair.  Indeed,  he  is  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority whose  word,  tho  not  necessarily  final,  can  not  be  passed 
by  as  a  negligible  quantity. 

Professor  Starr  thinks  the  British  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
Kongo  hubbub,  under  cover  of  which  they  hope  to  grab  the  terri- 
tory in  the  name  of  "  humanity,"  while  at  the  same  time  worse 
atrocities  are  going  on  in  Britain's  own  possessions  in  the  Dark 
Continent.  It  was  the  literature  of  the  Kongo  Reform  Associa- 
tion, says  Professor  Starr,  that  suggested  the  idea  of  his  visit. 
He  goes  on  to  say  (in  the  Chicago  Tribune)  : 

"After  reading  this  literature  I  started  for  the  Kongo,  fully  pre- 
pared to  see  all  kinds  of  horrors.  I  supposed  that  mutilations, 
cruelties,  and  atrocities  of  the  most  frightful  kinds  would  every- 
where present  themselves.  I  expected  to  find  a  people  everywhere 
suffering,  mourning,  and  in  unhappiness. 

"Of  course,  I  saw  much  to  criticize.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
floggings,  and  chain  gangs,  and  prisons.  I  have  seen  them  all 
repeatedly.  But  there  are  floggings,  chain  gangs,  and  prisons  in 
the  United  States.  Mutilations  are  so  rare  that  one  must  seek  for 
them  ;  and  I  had  too  much  else  to  do.  There  is  taxation — yes,  heavy 
taxation  — a  matter  which  I  shall  discuss  quite  fully  further  on. 
And  in  connection  with  taxation  there  is  forced  labor,  a  matter 
which,  of  course,  I  disapprove,  but  it  appears  as  just  to  all  the 
groups  of  eminently  practical  men  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  hostages,  in  numbers,  but  I  saw  less  than  a 
dozen.  And  the  whole  matter  of  hostages  is  one  which  merits 
careful  and  candid  discussion.  And  I  know  that  in  many  a  large 
district  the  population  is  much  smaller  than  in  former  times. 
The  causes  of  this  diminution  in  numbers  are  many  and  various, 
and  to  them  I  shall  return. 

"  Flogging,  chain  gang,  prison,  mutilation,  heavy  taxation,  hos- 
tages, depopulation— all  these  I  saw,  but  at  no  time  and  at  no 
place  were  they  so  flagrant  as  to  force  themselves  upon  attention. 
And  of  frightful  outrages,  such  as  I  had  expected  to  meet  every- 
where, I  may  almost  say  there  was  nothing. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  found  at  many  places  a  condition  of  the 
negro  population  far  happier  than  I  had  dreamed  it  possible.  .  .  . 
I  saw  hundreds  of  natives  who  were  working  happily,  living  in 
good  houses,  dressing  in  good  clothes  of  European  stuff  and  pat- 
tern, and  saving  property.  That  this  number  will  rapidly  increase 
I  have  no  doubt. 

"  And  now  on  my  return,  after  having  many  of  my  preconceived 
ideas  completely  shattered,  and  feeling  on  the  whole  that  things  in 
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He  has  recently  returned  from  the  Kongo 
Free  State,  where  he  failed  to  discover  the 
horrors  for  which  the  literature  of  the  Kongo 
Reform  Association  had  prepared  him. 


Kongoland  are  not  so  bad,  and  that  improvement  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  I  am  startled  to  find  the  greatest  excitement.     Pages  of 
newspapers  are  filled  with   stories  of  atrocities,  many  of  which 
never    happened,   some 
of  which    are    ancient, 
and  a  part  of  which,  re- 
cent in  date,  are  true. 

"  I  find  a  fierce  excite- 
ment about  the  Belgium 
lobby  ;  vigorous  resolu- 
tions presented  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States  outrunning  his 
most  urgent  supporters 
and  advisers,  ready  to 
take  some  drastic  action 
to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  suffering 
millions  in  the  Kongo 
Free  State.  The  sur- 
prize is  so  much  the 
greater  as  my  latest  in- 
formation regarding  the 
American  official  atti- 
tude had  been  gained 
from  the  letter  written 
by  Secretary  Root  some 
months  ago. 

"What  can  be  the  rea- 
son of  such  prodigious 
and  sudden  change? 

"What  has  happened 
in  the  Kongo  since  April 

to  produce  the  present  state  of  mind?  What  is  the  motive  under- 
lying the  bitter  attacks  upon  Leopold  and  the  Free  State  which- 
he  established  ?  Is  it  truly  humanitarian  ?  Or  are  the  laudable 
impulses  and  praiseworthy  sympathies  of  two  great  peoples  being 
used  for  hidden  and  sinister  ends  of  politics?" 

The  motive  behind  all  the  outcry  is  hinted  at  as  follows  : 

"  The  same  steamer  which  took  me  to  the  Kongo  carried  a  newly- 
appointed  British  vice-consul  to  that  country.  On  one  occasion 
he  detailed  to  a  missionary  friend  his  instructions  as  laid  down  in 
his  commission.  I  was  seated  close  by  those  in  conversation, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  on  my  part  to  overhear  or  on  their  part 
toward  secrecy.  His  statement  indicated  that  the  prime  object  of 
his  appointment  was  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  Aruwimi 
River  to  see  whether  its  valley  could  be  utilized  for  a  railroad. 
The  second  of  the  four  objects  of  his  appointment  was  to  secure 
as  large  a  volume  as  possible  of  complaints  from  British  subjects 
(blacks)  resident  in  the  Kongo  Free  State.  The  third  was  to  ac- 
cumulate all  possible  information  regarding  atrocities  upon  the 
natives.  These  three  out  of  four  objects  of  his  appointment  seem 
to  be  most  interesting  and  suggestive. 

"On  a  later  occasion  I  was  in  company  with  this  same  gentle- 
man. A  missionary  present  had  exprest  anxiety  that  the  report 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry  and  investigation  should  appear.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the 
return  of  the  commission  to  Europe  and  the  publishing  of  its  re- 
port. After  the  missionary  had  exprest  his  anxiety  for  its  appear- 
ance and  to  know  its  contents,  the  vice-consul  remarked:  'It 
makes  no  difference  when  the  report  appears  :  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  it  never  appears  :  the  British  Covernment  has  decided  upon 
its  course  of  action  and  it  will  not  be  influenced  by  whatever  the 
commission's  report  may  contain.'  Comment  upon  this  observa- 
tion is  superfluous. 

"  Upon  the  Atlantic  steamer  which  brought  us  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York  City,  there  was  a  young  Canadian  returning  from  three 
years  abroad.  He  knew  that  we  had  been  in  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  and  on  several  occasions  conversed  with  me  about  my  jour- 
ney. We  had  never  referred  to  atrocities,  nor  conditions,  nor 
politics.  One  day.  with  no  particular  reason  in  the  preceding 
conversation  for  the  statement,  he  said  :  'Of  course,  the  Belgians 
will  lose  the  Kongo.  We  have  got  to  have  it.  We  must  build 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  road.  You  know  we  wanted  the  Transvaal. 
We  found  a  way  to  get  it  :  we  have  it.  So  we  will  find  some  way 
to  get  the  Kongo."  " 
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WORK   OF  THE   SHORT  SESSION. 

THE  excuse  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  the  fact  that  the 
last  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  ended  on  March  4 
with  so  little  popular'legislation  to  its  credit  is  that  the  shortness 
of  the  session  permitted  of  practically  no  work  beyond  the  passage 
of  the  great  appropriation  bills.  Nevertheless,  remarks  the  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.),  "  the  Senate  found  time  to  talk  about  the 
Brownrville  affray  for  nearly  a  month" — and  apparently  without 
shedding  any  new  light  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  preceding  session  afforded  President  Roosevelt  special 
gratification,  laving  been  productive,  he  asserted,.of  "more  sub- 
stantial work  for  good  "  than  any  other  session  within  his  memory 
But  the  second  session,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.i, 
"will  be  remembered  by  the  money  it  has  spent  rather  than  for 
the  good  it  has  done."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  claims  that  the  short  session  "  has  set  a  new  pace  for  care- 
ful, expeditious  enactment  of  necessary  public  measures,  including 
all  those  general  laws  for  which,  throughout  the  country,  there 
was  a  general  demand."  The  President,  according  to  Washing- 
ton dispatches,  is  more  pleased  over  the  passage  of  the  clause  in 
the  immigration  act  which  broke  the  deadlock  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  on  the  question 
of  admitting  Japanese  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  over  the 
sanctioning  by  Congress  of  his  naval  program,  than  he  is  over  any 
other  measures  enacted  during  this  session.  That  he  has  not 
been  indifferent  in  regard  to  other  legislation,  however,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  during°the  winter  he  has  sent  about 
forty  messages  to  Congress,  ranging  in  subject  from  the  care  of 
boys  put  on  probation  by  the  local  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  bill 
giving  the  Government  the  right  of  appeal  in  certain  criminal 
cases — a  bill  the  importance  of  which  the  President  specially  em- 
phasized— came  through  the  Senate  in  a  much-mutilated  condi- 
tion. Other  measures  of  general  interest  which  were  approved 
were  the  Santo  Domingo  Treaty,  the  General  Service  Pension  Bill, 
the  Aldrich  Currency  Bill,  and  the  La  Follette-Esch  bill  limiting 
the  hcurs  of  continuous  labor  of  railway  employees.  The  last- 
mentioned  measure  was  at  the  point  of  strangulation  in  confer- 
ence, but  was  resuscitated  after  Congress  had  been  bombarded 
wim  some  20,000  telegrams  of  protest  from  the  railroad  telegraph 
operators  of  the  country.  Thereupon  the  conferrees  contented 
themselves  with  taking  the  sting  out  of  two  other  measures  which 
were  vehemently  opposed  by  certain  "interests."  They  did  this  by 
killing  the  Beveridge  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bill  providing  Lhat  the  date  of  inspection  must  appear  on  the  labels 
affixt  to  packing-house  products,  and  by  squelching  an  amendment 
to  the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill  which  aimed  to  cut  about 
$5,000,000  from  the  sum  paid  annually  to  the  railroads  for  carrying 
the  mails. 

Among  the  measures  which  failed  to  win  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress were  bills  providing  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  favor  of 
the  Philippines,  for  granting  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  for 
copyright  revision,  for  an  eight-hour  law,  for  an  anti-injunction 
law.  for  the  prohibition  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of 
child  labor,  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  works  of  art,  and  for  the 
conservation  of  public  coal  and  oil  iands.  A  peculiar  fate  over- 
took the  Ship-Subsidy  Bill.  After  a  process  of  elimination  which 
reduced  the  bill  to  a  mere  remnant  of  its  former  self,  it  came  to  a 
vote  and  was  defeated  by  the  House.  Almost  immediately,  by  a 
party  ruse,  it  was  revived  and  passed,  only  to  be  "  talked  to  death  " 
by  Senator  Carmack  when  it  reached  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  voted  to  increase  the  pay  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  85,000  a  year  to  $7,500,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  '.'ice-President.  Speaker,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
$i2.oco.  Another  interesting  incident  of  the  session  occurred 
when  the  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  exprest  opposition  of  some  eight 


million  women,  confirmed  Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  in  his  right  to 
his  seat. 

The  Dominican  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Senate,  "differs  radi- 
cally," according  to  the  New  York  Post  (Ind.),  from  the  treaty  ap- 
proved by  the  President  two  years  ago,  which  "proposed,  practi- 
cally, a  protectorate  over  Santo  Domingo."  By  the  present  treaty 
the  United  States  is  simply  to  name  a  "General  Receiver  of 
Dominican  Customs."     Says  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.) : 

"Objection  to  the  convention  as  first  voiced  was  that  it  would 
operate  as  a  precedent,  and  might  involve  this  Government  in  no 
end  of  trouble.  European  creditors  of  the  small  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  would  try  to  make  Uncle  Sam  a  sort  of  general  re- 
ceiver for  this  hemisphere.  Undertaking  to  straighten  out  the 
finances  of  one  country  would  commit  us  to  a  good  deal  of  work 
of  that  kind.  We  should  soon  have  our  hands  full,  and  in  some 
of  it  might  find  grave  difficulties. 

"Argument,  however,  did  not  strengthen  this  opinion.  The 
case  in  hand  was  one  that  stood  alone  and  spoke  for  itself.  Santo 
Domingo  had  applied  for  our  assistance  upon  specific  lines,  which 
presented  no  dangers  whatever.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  ren- 
dering a  neighbor  and  friend  a  service,  which  would  cost  us  noth- 
ing and  be  of  great  benefit  to  her  and  her  creditors.  To  have  de- 
clined upon  grounds  of  timidity  would  not  have  advanced  us  in 
anybody's  estimation,  but  rather  have  invited  the  charge  of  surli- 
ness and  suspicion." 

The  Service  Pension  Bill,  already  mentioned,  provides  pensions 
for  all  veterans  of  either  the  Civil  War  or  the  Mexican  War  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two,  whether  under  disability  or  not. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  100,000  Civil-War  veterans 
not  on  the  pension-list  who  will  be  entitled  to  come  in  under  this 
act. 

Other  work  done  by  the  short  session  includes  an  expatriation 
law,  defining  citizenship  and  status  of  Americans  married  to  for- 
eigners; the  prohibition  of  political  campaign  contributions  from 
national  banks  and  corporations;  the  passage  of  a  free-alcohol 
bill ;  provision  for  the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  artil- 
lery ;  and  the  authorization  of  a  Philippine  agricultural  bank. 

Says  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.): 

"  The  most  important  measures  of  the  session  appear  to  be  the 
Aldrich  Currency  Bill,  the  ratified  Santo  Domingo  Treaty,  and 
the  Immigration  Bill.  The  Currency  Bill  is  by  no  means  a  radical 
or  complete  measure  of  reform,  but  it  relieves  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  necessity  of  locking  up  a  great  deal  of  money  of 
which  the  people  could  make  profitable  business  use,  and  in  en- 
larging the  monthly  limit  of  national  bank-note  retirement  it  takes 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity  of  the  currency.  The 
Immigration  Bill  reflects  a  compromise  between  the  two  houses 
and  in  that  process  it  lost  some  of  its  important  features.  The 
provision  enabling  the  President  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  our  differences  with  Japan  gives  the  measure  its  chief 
significance.  The  Santo  Domingo  treaty  gives  to  that  Republic 
the  benefit  of  our  friendly  assistance  with  its  financial  problems, 
and  extends  to  it  protection  against  consequences  of  pastor  future 
improvidence,  while  by  no  means  committing  us  to  the  risks  and 
entanglements  involved  in  the  arrangement  originally  designed  and 
accepted  by  the  President. 

"It  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  President's  forbearance  that  the 
session  has  been  so  uneventful.  He  has  refrained  from  urging 
upon  Congress  any  further  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  easily  perceiving  that  a  short  session 
would  afford  insufficient  time  for  the  wrangling  and  turbulence 
which  are  now  always  expected  to  be  the  result  of  his  attempts  to 
bring  Congress  to  his  way  of  thinking." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Bailey  has  been  exonerated  by  the  Texas  Senate,  but  his  friends  should 
advise  him  not  to  do  it  again. — Chicago  News. 

Under  a  new  ruling,  telephone-girls  in  France  must  respond,  "I  listen." 
In  this  country  that  is  just  what  we  are- kicking,  about. — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Every  time  the  Interstate-Commerce  Commission  seas  a  chance  to  do  so  it 
jumps  into  the  Alton  railroad  reorganization  matter  with  a  splash. — Chicago 
News 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


AN    INCOME-TAX    IN    FRANCE. 

r  I  " H E  introduction  of  an    income-tax   bill   into    the  French  As- 
-*•        sembly  lias  been  like  the  explosion  of  a   bomb.      Mr.  Cle- 
menceau's  ministry  has  already  brought  in  a  religious  revolution; 
France  is  now  threatened   with  a  financial  revolution  and   bank- 
ruptcy, declares  the  Figaro  (Paris).     Altho  in  the  days  of  Thiers 
an   income-tax  was   looked  upon   as  something  which   the  French 
people  would  never  stand,  Mr.  Caillaux,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  now  drawn  up  a  measure  which  taxes  the  incomes  of  high  and 
low,  and   provides   the    most  stringent  meas- 
ures   for    discovering    what    those    incomes 
are.     Even  a  day-laborer,  out  of  work  or  on 
strike,   can   be  assessed  at  the  rate  of   what 
he  earned  during  the  same  period  the  previ- 
ous year.     While  the  bill  is  very  complicated, 
its  main  provisions,   as  given  in  the   Temps 
(Paris),  may    be    outlined    as   follows:     The 
income  of  the  individual    citizen    made  sub- 
ject to  taxation   includes  receipts  from  build- 
ings, from  other  real  property,   from  invest- 
ments in  France  or  abroad,  including  French 
Rentes,  salaries  of    professional  men,  work- 
ingmen.  merchants,  and   tradesmen,  earnings 
from    farming,    annuities,     wages,    pensions, 
and  earnings  of  members  of  the  liberal    pro- 
fessions   (artists,    musicians,    etc.).       These 
amount  to  seven  distinct  sources  of  income. 
This  tax   is  intended  to  replace  all  other  do- 
mestic taxes,  except  local  ones,  and  this  fact 
alone,  as  may  be  imagined,  will  mean  much 
to  many  industries.     The  tax  on  doors  and 
windows,  abolished  long  ago  in  other  civilized 
countries,   still  exists  in  France,  but  will  dis- 
appear if  the  present  bill  becomes  law.    The 
new   income-tax   is   a   graded    one.     A    man 
receiving  an  income  of  $1,000  a  year  will  pay  a  tax  of  $2:  one 
receiving  $2,000  will  pay  $26;  one  receiving  $4,000  will  pay  $88; 
one  receiving  $S,ooo  will  pay  $252,  and  so  on.     All  receiving  over 
$20,000  a  year  will   be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.     When  a 
citizen  derives  income  from  more  than  one  source,  he  has  an  ad- 
ditional tax  imposed  for  his  total  income.  - 

As  the  Figaro  says,  "  paying  twice  over  is  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  system,"  and  adds,  "the  day  when  this  proposal  becomes 
law  the  39.000,000  who  constitute  the  population  ot  France  will 
be  no  longer  citizens— they  are  scarcely  that  now  I  — but  people 
'taxable  at  will*  and  'subject  to  forced  labor."  They  will  be  worse 
off  than  ever  were  the  serfs  in  a  feudal  territory  or  the  population  of 
a  conquered  country."  The  details  of  the  measure  of  Mr.  Caillaux. 
whom  the  paper  quoted  styles  "  the  Yidocq  of  finance,"  constitute 
practically,  we  are  told  by  the  same  editor,  "a  financial  holy  in- 
quisition." Even  the  house  of  the  citizen  may  be  searched  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  given  a  true  account  of  his  property. 

Echoing  the  tone  in  which  this  conservative  journal  speaks,  the 
Temps  ( I'aris),  while  more  reserved  in  its  utterances,  condemns 
especially  the  provision  which  imposes  upon  the  poorer  class  an 
assessment  on  their  smallest  earnings  or  possessions,  namely, 
overtime  earnings,  savings,  or  legacies.  To  quote  this  influential 
journal : 

"  At  a  stroke  the  fundamental  principle  of  French  fiscal  law  is 
overthrown  before  our  eyes.  Taxation,  which  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  regard  things,  not  persons,  has  at  once  been  made 
essentially  personal.  Whether  it  be  avowed  or  not.  intended 
or  not.  the  fact  remains  the  same.  The  result  of  this  pre- 
tended  reform,  now   being  laid  before  Parliament,    is  really  the 


MR.  CAILLLAUX, 


French  Finance  Minister,  who  is  introducing 
a  revolutionary  income-tax. 


institution  in  our  country  of  a  vast  and  permanent  bureau  of  fiscal 

espionage." 

Mr.  Rochefort,  in  his  Intransigents,  somewhat  comically  com- 
plains of  his  friends  the  Pacifists  for  bringing  in  a  measure  which 
promises  so  little  peace  to  the  country.  He  expresses  himself  in 
this  <  onm  1  tion  as  follows  : 

"  It  the  proposed  income-tax  had  been  contemplated  and  formu- 
lated in  a  bill  during  prosperous  times  and  had  made  a  principle 
ol  lightening  tin-  burden  of  the  poor  and  drawing  more  heavily  on 
the  resources  of  the  rich,  it  would  have  furnished  matter  for  an 
interesting  discussion,  lor  there  exists  at  present  no  more  burning 
question  than  the  control  and  just  distribution  of  the  public  for- 
tune. Put  now  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  made  it  his  first  aim  to 
till  his  coffers,  and  he  seems  likely  to  make 
the  assessment  as  high  as  possible,  and  thus 
in  addition  to  the  present  religious  war.  we 
are  threatened  with  a  commercial  war.  leav- 
ing out  of  account  a  war  with  Morocco. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  result  which  our  pa- 
cifist friends  had  promised." 

Mr.  Jaures.  in  the  Hnmanite.  hails  the  new 
bill  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  first  instalment 
of  a  genuine  socialist  program,  and  the  first 
step  toward  establishing  that  collectivism  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart.     To  quote  : 

"  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  parliamen- 
tary commission  in  whose  hands  the  bill  has 
been  placed  will  give  to  it  their  quick  and 
hearty  sanction.  And  taking  this  ground  we 
feel  quite  able  to  defy  the  assaults  and  ma- 
neuvers of  that  reactionary  spirit  which  is 
bringing  into  activity  all  the  forces  of  preju- 
dice and  egotism,  both  in  the  press  and  in 
the  financial  world,  against  a  fiscal  measure 
which  plainly  prefigures,  and  gives  us  a 
promise  of  coming  social  justice.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  make  throughout  the  country 
such  an  active  propaganda  that  even  if  re- 
actionary intrigue  and  senatorial  peevishness 
bring  about  the  fall  of  the  ministry  on  the 
subject  of  the  income-tax,  that  measure  may 
still  survive,  even  as  the  Separation  project  survived  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Combes  cabinet."—  Translations  wade/or  The 
Literary  Dk;est. 


THE   HOLLOW  TRUCE   BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND 

JAPAN. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  peace  between  Japan  and 
America  lies  in  Japan's  attitude  toward  Russia.  A  few 
days  ago  a  remarkable  rumor  had  it  that  Japan,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land had  united  in  an  alliance,  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard 
about  it.  The  present  groundwork  for  Russo-Japanese  relations 
leaves  "  the  formidable  Damocles's  sword  "  of  war  still  hanging 
"by  a  gossamer  thread  "  over  mankind  in  Russia  and  Eastern 
Asia,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Emile  J.  Dillon,  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  discusses  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  and  its  results  in  an  article  in  The  Contemporary  Re: 
1  London  .  He  characterizes  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  as  "but  an 
indefinite  truce."  The  victory  of  the  Japanese  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  relations  of  the  two  Powers.  In 
his  own  words : 

"It  is  true,  altho  not  perhaps  obvious,  that  tl  1  al  fferences 
between  the  two  governments  are  at  bottom  more  serious  than 
they  appear  on  the  surface.  .  .  .  And  that  is  a  dismal  outlook. 
The  campaign  which  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  i  -  uth  de- 
cided  nothing  — except  the  necessity  of  res  : .me  and  of 

resuming  hostilities  as  soon  as  circumstances  are  ..gain  favorable 
to  one  or  other  of  the  recent  belligerents.  Neither  can  the  nego- 
tiations which  Mr.  Izvolsky  and  Mr.  Motono  are  now  carrying  on 
in  St.  Petersburg    remove    the    apple  of    contention  despite    the 
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apparent  hopefulness  of  Japanese  and  Russian  politicians.  For 
they  deal  merely  with  symptoms,  leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  truce  of  Portsmouth  can  be  turned  into  a  peace 
only  by  another  and  more  sanguinary  war,  or  else  by  means  of  a 
complete  and  business-like  settlement  which  three  years  ago  might 
have  been  readily  arrived  at  by  the  two  empires  concerned,  but 
can  hardly  be  reached  to-day  without  the 
introduction  of  diplomatic  machinery  some- 
what more  complicated." 

The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  has  not  by  any 
means  healed  the  breach  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  the  temper  of  the  two  nations  does 
not  give  evidence  of  any  genuine  friendship 
on  either  side.     Says  Dr.  Dillon  : 

"  There  has  been  no  cordiality  on  either 
side  since  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  was  ratified. 
Each  party  is  on  its  guard  against  the  other; 
each  is  preparing  elaborately  for  contingen- 
cies which  might  easily  be  averted  ;  each  em- 
pire is  still  represented  by  a  plenipotentiary 
in  the  capital  of  the  other  instead  of  having 
an  ambassador  there.  The  details  left  for 
further  discussion  by  the  treaty  are  still  un- 
settled, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Izvolsky  and  Motono  to  arrange  them  ami- 
cably. A  settlement  will  come  no  doubt  in 
due  time,  but  so  too  will  other  differences, 
other  causes  of  friction,  other  grounds  for 
misgivings." 

Dr.  Dillon  proceeds  to  state  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  only  solid  peace  basis — 
namely,  genuine  friendship  between  Russia 
and  Japan.     On  this  point  this  eminent  authority  writes  as  follows 


time,  unless  a  sponge  be  drawn  over  the  past,  and  friendship  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  be  achieved  in  the  near  future.  Now,  in 
the  abstract,  that  consummation  looks  feasible  enough:  Russia, 
to  abandon  definitely  her  dream  of  overlordship  in  the  Pacific, 
to  renounce  deliberately  and  irrevocably  the  commanding  position 
which  she  occupied  in  1002,  and  sincerely  to  accept  the  status  quo 
as  determined  by  the  Portsmouth  Treaty ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Japan  to  withstand 
the  temptation  to  prepare  for  a  future  cam- 
paign, the  object  of  which  would  be  the  cap- 
ture of  Vladivostok,  the  annexation  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  Sakhalien,  and  the  com- 
plete and  definite  ousting  of  Russia  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  No  future  revenge  for  one 
side,  no  further  conquest  for  the  other,  while 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  empires  would 
be  uniformly  shaped  by  a  spirit  of  genuine 
friendship  and  grounded  confidence.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  such  a  combination  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  practicable." 


MR.   F.    A.  GOLOVINE, 

Leader  of   the   Constitutional    Democratic 
party  outside  of  the  Douma. 


"  Russia,  whose  national  interests  are  now  identical  with  those 
of  the  community  of  nations,  would,  I  fancy,  consent  to  harmonize 
the  aims  of  the  two  empires  in  the  Far  East  on  the  basis  of  live 
and  let  live.  And  there  would  be  no  serious  hitch  in  the  present 
negotiations  if  they  were  resumed  in  that  spirit.  Probably  it  is 
not  wholly  the  extent  of  the  demands  made  by  Japan  that  provokes 
impatience  in  Russia:  it  may  well  be  that  the  conviction  is  like- 
wise active  there  that  all  concessions  now  made  will  be  put  to  an 
unfriendly  use,  so  that  everything  Russia  gives  is  a  stick  to  beat 
her  own  back. 

"  However  this  may  be,  the  conditions  of  a  stable  peace  in  the 
Far  East  are  to-day  what  they  were  a  twelvemonth  ago.  As 
things  are,  a  second  Russo-Japanese  conflict  is  but  a  question  of 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GOVERNMENT  IN  RUSSIA. 

ROCKS  are  discerned  ahead  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  new  Douma  in  Russia.  It 
appears  to  many  to  be  certain  that,  in  spite 
of  the  "gerrymandering"  of  Mr.  Stolypine 
and  his  followers,  the  elections  now  going  on 
point  to  the  presumption  that  the  second 
Russian  parliament  will  inevitably  follow  in 
the  steps  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It 
seems  bound  to  propose  measures  in  distinct  harmony  with  the 
revolutionary  movement.  There  are  therefore  two  alternatives 
before  it.  Either  it  will  be  at  once  dissolved  on  some  pretext  or 
other  by  a  peremptory  ukase,  on  the  real  ground  that  it  does 
not  represent  the  policy  either  of  Mr.  Stolypine  or  of  the  reac- 
tionaries, or  else  it  will  act  with  such  rash  and  independent  audac- 
ity as  will  forfeit  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  constitutional  body. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  press. 

All  that  may  at  present  be  taken  for  granted  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  returned  an  Opposition  Douma;  that  the  reac- 
tionaries as  well  as  the  Socialists  have  received  a  decisive  repulse, 
and  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  under  their  leader  Milu- 
koff.  have  thus  insured  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  second 


CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  POLITICAL  PARTY  KNOWN  AS  THE  MODERATE  REACTIONARIES. 

At  the  center,  behind  the  ink-stand,  is  seated  Count  Heyden,  leader  of  the  movement.    A  press  correspondent  writes  of  him  that  he  "  has  some  of  the  upright 

stubbornness  one  admire  in  Mr   Roosevelt."    The  second  man  on  his  left  is  Dimitri  Shipoff,  a  liberal  leader  who  has  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  press. 
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PAUL   MILUKOFK. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  country  recently 
Alexis  Aladyin  said  that  Paul  Milukoff  is 
"the  strongest  man  in  Russia  to-day."  Hi 
is  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in 
the  Douma,  a  delegation  of  150,  which  repre- 
sents 7,000,000  voters.  The  Labor  party  now 
has  116  votes  in  the  Douma. 


Russian  parliament.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  sums  up 
the  situation  by  declaring  that  "it  may  now  safely  be  asserted  that 
the  second  Douma  elections  have  dealt  what  is  the  severest  blow 
that  absolutism  has  ever  felt  in  Russia,  and  the  situation  of  autoc- 
racy is  exactly  described 
by  MacMahon's  order  to 
Gambetta,  'Either  give 
in  or  get  out.'"  This 
opinion  of  the  turn  finally 
to  be  taken  by  the  elec- 
tions is  confirmed  by 
every  newspaper  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  London. 
A  chorus  of  exultation 
is  raised  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Telegraf,  Retc/i,  and 
Tovaritch,  the  last  of 
which  announces  that 
"without  doubt  the  new 
Douma,  as  was  anticipa- 
ted, will  be  an  Opposition 
parliament."  The  Lon- 
don Tribune  (Liberal), 
chimes  in  with  the  words  : 

"The  Russian  elections 
are  better  than  the  most 
optimistic  among  us  had 
dared  to  hope.  The  va- 
rious Liberal  parties  are 
now  assured  of  a  major- 
ity in  the  Douma,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  great 
towns  are  even  more  unanimously  progressive  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Last  year  the  elections  were  far  from  free ;  this 
year  the  whole  battle  has  lain  not  between  the  parties,  but  be- 
tween the  Opposition  and  the  Government.  Given  ten  men,  of 
whom  one  is  reactionary  and  nine  are  progressives,  if  you  im- 
prison one,  disfranchise  two,  and  intimidate  a  fourth,  the  majority 
will  still  be  progressive.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
return  for  the  second  time  of  a  Liberal  Douma  will  end  the  con- 
flict. But  it  will  teach  the  bureaucracy  that  the  only  possible  al- 
ternatives before  it  are  unmixt  autocracy  and  a  frank  acceptance 
•of  constitutionalism.  If  the  Czar  still  refuses  to  summon  a  Lib- 
eral government  to  power  he  must  renounce  all  thought  of  main- 
taining any  sort  of  representative  assembly." 

Mr.  Jaures,  in  the  Humaniid  (Paris),  j^echoes  with  still  greater 
emphasis  his  joy  over  the  rising  of  the  Russian  people  in  their 
strength.     He  writes: 

"The  rage  of  the  Russian  Government  knows  no  bounds.  Its 
efforts  to  balk  the  electors  are  multiplied.  It  is  not  indeed  sur- 
prizing that  Mr.  Stolpyine  should  show  such  nervousness,  but  in 
spite  of  his  stupid  attempts  at  restriction  the  furious  repression 
instituted  by  the  camarilla  has  proved  impotent  to  check  the  on- 
ward dash  for  liberty  made  by  the  Russian  people.  Our  friends 
enter  the  Douma  in  a  compact  phalanx  and  will  there  promote  the 
business  of  the  revolution.  It  was  impossible  we  could  have 
hoped  for  more  than  this." 

Vet  the  battle  for  Russian  liberty  has  by  no  means  been  won  as 
yet.  Some  thoughtful  journals  point  out  the  difficulties  that  await 
the  Douma  soon  to  assemble.  What  course  the  baffled  reaction- 
aries will  take  is  already  hinted  at  by  their  journalistic  organs. 
While  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  goes  so  far  as  to  at- 
tribute the  triumph  of  the  Opposition  (which  it  reluctantly  con- 
cedes) to  the  Jews,  who  do  not  represent  the  Russian  people,  but 
■enjoy,  it  is  alleged,  an  excessive  number  of  votes  according  to  the 
law  which  gives  so  large  a  proportion  of  franchises  to  townfolk. 
this  is  disputed  by  the  Opposition  organs,  which  claim  that  their 
majority  came  from  the  landholders.  But  the  Rossia  (St.  Peters- 
burg), organ  of  the  Stolypine  party,  actually  threatens  the  new 
Douma  with  the  fate  of  its  predecessor— peremptory  dissolution 


by  imperial  ukase — unless  Mr.  Milukoff  and  his  followers  confine 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  functions.  This 
warning  is  repeated  by  the  Grazhdanin  (St.  Petersburg),  repre- 
senting the  bureaucracy  and  court  circles.  Both  these  journals  re- 
fer in  a  covert  manner  to  the  military  police,  as  conservators  of 
political  order,  and  to  the' other  administrative  forces  which  are 
determined  on  backing  the  autocratic  authority.  But  the  Ros.ua. 
cited  above,  is  not  the  only  journal  which  anticipates  in  the  new 
Douma  the  results  of  that  "political  light-headedness  "  which  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  have  sometimes  evinced.  Even  the 
London  Times  expresses  the  fear  that  perhaps  the  triumphant 
party  may  be  its  own  undoing  by  a  daring  or  even  reckless  as- 
sumption of  independence.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper : 

"The  strength  of  the  hold  upon  the  nation  enjoyed  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  is  now  beyond  dispute.  Moreover,  the 
scant  success  obtained  by  the  Extreme  Left  shows  that  the  nation 
supports  the  Constitutional  Democrats  because  it  regards  them 
as  essentially  the  moderate  Opposition  party.  The  great  question 
is,  Will  they  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  them?  Will  they 
realize  the  importance  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  them,  a  mission 
which  is  essentially  based  upon  moderation?  The  tone  adopted 
by  the  party  organs  is  calculated  to  arouse  misgivings.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  human  beings  to  resent  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  and  it  is. 
humanly  speaking,  natural  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
should  bear  no  good-will  toward  the  Government,  which,  laudably 
enough  desiring  to  secure  a  Douma  likely  to  give  the  least  ground 
for  a  deadlock  or  conflict  such  as  precipitated  the  lamentable 
denouement  of  July  last,  adopted  a  policy  of  ostracism  toward 
them.  But  a  great  political  party,  especially  one  which  has  al- 
ready learned  the  mistake  of  yielding  to  the  passion  of  resentment 
as  it  did  in  issuing  the  Viborg  manifesto,  should  abstain  from  rash, 
precipitate  utterances.  Yet  to-day  all  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic organs,  with  one  voice,  proclaim  the  impossibility  for  the 
next  Douma  to  work  with  the  present  ministry." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  American-Japan  Question  an  Object-les- 
son to  Britain. — The  threatened  clash  between  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  on  the  school  question  of  San  Francisco  has 
pointed  a  moral  to  certain  writers  on  the  question  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's relations  to  her  colonies,  and  the  relations  of  one  colony 
with  another.  A  colonial  conference  is  soon  to  be  held  in  which 
delegates  from  all  the  foreign  provinces  of  Greater  Britain  are  to 
meet  and  confer  on  subjects  outlined  by  Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  The  subjects  slated  for  discussion,  says  The  Statist 
(London),  are  insignificant  matters  in  comparison  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  are  each  and  all 
to  exercise  a  real  voice  in  the  internal  management  of  the  Empire. 


AN    ITALIAN    VIi;\V   OF    IT. 

-Fischictto  ( Turin-*. 

as  Federal  and  State  governments  cooperate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  American  Union.  The  writer  proceeds  to  show  how 
necessary  such  absolute  cooperation  is.  from  the  recent  experience 
of  the  U"nited  States,  and  we  read  as  follows  : 

"We  see  in  the  United  States  at  present   how  very  serious  a 
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question  has  been  raised  by  the  decision  of  the  school  authorities 
of  San  Francisco  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  war  arising  out  of  it  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
But  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  if  California  persists  in  treating 
the  Japanese  as  she  is  treating  them  at  present  a  very  bad  feeling 
will  be  excited  in  Japan,  and  nobody  can  say  what  may  come  out 
of  exceedingly  bad  feelings.  Now,  our  own  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially the  Australian  colonies,  are  animated  by  a  spirit  close  akin 
to  that  which  animates  the  people  of  California.  The  Australians 
are  determined  that  Australia  shall  be  a  white  man's  land.  And 
they  are  especially  determined  that  neither  Chinese  nor  Japanese 
shall  settle  and  become  citizens  in  Australia.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  future.  The  sooner 
the  fact  is  recognized,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  some  understand- 
in-  is  arrived  at  which  shall  enable  the  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire to  use  their  influence  in  preventing  action  from  being  taken 
which  may  end  in  a  serious  war,  the  better  it  will  be."' 


A  GERMAN    VIEW  OF  THE    BRITISH    ARMY. 

A  KEEN  observer  of  the  panicky  talk  in  England  about  the 
danger  of  a  French  invasion  through  the  proposed  Channel 
tunnel  points  out  that  the  French  do  not  seem  to  be  worrying 
over  the  possibility  of  a  British  invasion.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  British  Army  as  a  military  force,  and  what  is  its  present 
specific  character?  asks  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Bosedow  in  the 
Militaer  Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  the  official  organ  of  the  German 
Army.  Colonel  von  15osedow  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  English  soldiers,  and  has  been  officially  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  do  so.  He  has  accordingly  visited  their  instruction  camps, 
seen  their  reviews,  inspected  their  barracks,  and  dined  at  their 
messes  He  acknowledges  the  good  qualities  of  rank  and  tile, 
but  is  struck  by  the  methods  and  customs  which  make  the  British 
so  different  from  the  German  system.  He  does  not  think  much  of 
the  volunteer  forces,  and,  as  a  strict  martinet,  considers  that  Eng- 
lish officers  and  men  are  somewhat  "  slouchy."  if  not  undisciplined. 
He  does  not  admire  the  English' recruiting  method,  which,  like 
that  in  vogue  in  this  country,  is  not  known  on  the  Continent.  His 
impressions  are  recorded  as  follows  : 

"The  English  Government  hires  its  soldiers  just  as  a  German 
householder  engages  a  servant.  At  the  railway-stations  and  on 
public  monuments  are  placards,  with  colored  illustrations,  which 
set  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  delights  and  profits  of  military  serv- 
ice. In  Trafalgar  Square,  one  of  the  most  bustling  centers  of 
London,  recruiting  sergeants,  recognizable  by  their  party-colored 
rosettes,  stand  from  day  to  day.  laying  wait  for  their  victims. 
The  poor  devils  who  suffer  themselves  thus  to  be  hired  are  by  no 
means  the  Mower  of  British  civilization,  and  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  Tommy  Atkins  among  the  people  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact 
that  non-commissioned  officers  in  uniform  are  absolutely  refused 
admittance  at  a  number  of  public  places  of  entertainment." 

The  worst  fault  which  he  finds  with  this  obsolete  method  of  re- 
cruiting is  tlvat  it  fails  to  raise  an  adequate  number  of  military 
aspirants.     Of  this  failure  and  its  consequences  he  observes : 

"  In  spite  of  the  freedom  allowed  the  recruit,  the  easy  way  in 
which  fast  and  loose  is  played  with  rules  and  regulations,  the  sys 
tern  does  not  answer.  The  standard  of  height  has  to  be  lowered 
drummers  are  enlisted  at  fourteen,  others  in  the  ranks  at  seven- 
teen, but  the  effective  force  demanded  by  the  budget  of  supplies 
is  never  attained.  The  English  soldier  is  the  best  treated  in  the 
world.  He  costs  the  country  on  the  average  S500  a  year,  rather 
more  than  double  a  Continental  soldier.  He  has  scarcely  any- 
thing to  carry.  What  then  is  wanting?  Something  which  can  not 
be  exacted  from  or  imparted  to  a  man— the  military  spirit,  which 
in  our  age  of  materialistic  egotism  has  almost  entirely  vanished." 

The  weakness  of  the  regular  army  in  England  is  by  no  means 
compensated  for  by  the  efficiency  of  such  supplementary  forces 
as  the  militia,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers.  'I  hese,  says  the 
German  Colonel,  are  of  doubtful  value  in  active  service.  Their 
officers  enjoy  no  prestige,  and  even  when  in  uniform  do  not  receive 
:    lrom    their  subordinates.      As   t  >  discipline,  it  is  "the 


discipline  of  volunteers,  and  is  therefore  voluntary,  1  < .,  just  what 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  submit  to  it  like  it  to  be."  The 
Colonel  is,  however,  especially  shocked  by  the  bearing  and  habits 
of  the  English  officer,  whom  he  thus  describes: 

"The  officer  is  usually  conspicuous  lor  his  distinguished  air 
and  good  address,  but  he  is  too  much  absorbed  in  sport  to  have 
either  time  or  energy  lor  military  training  or  study.  His  habits 
are  so  luxurious  that  he  needs  a  considerable  private  fortune,  in 
addition  in  ins  pay,  if  he  would  meet  necessary  expenses,  so  that 
many  young  fellows  of  the  greatest  promise  are  cut  off  from  the 
profession  of  arms.  Just  imagine  that  the  red  tunic  embroidered 
for  full  dres>  costs  more  than  $40,  and  every  arm  of  the  service 
uses  three  or  four  different  uniforms — for  review,  for  maneuvers, 
for  the  mess,  etc." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  slovenliness  of  the  officers,  from  a  German 
military  standpoint,  he  cites  the  following  experience  :  "  It  is  very 
astonishing  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  a  commanding  officer  enter  the 
barrack  in  mufti  to  carry  out  some  detail  of  current  duty,  while 
the  guard  turns.out  and  presents  arms,  and  the  officers  on  duty 
make  their  reports  to  him." 

Nevertheless,  the  Colonel  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  re- 
cent progress  made  by  the  administration  of  the  British  Army. 
He  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Generals  Roberts  and  Wolseley.  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Haldane,  the  present  Minister  of  War.  The  last- 
named  he  praises  for  his  desire  to  raise  a  volunteer  army  which 
may  be  mobilized  for  foreign  service,  but  blames  him  for  "truck- 
ling to  the  Laborites  by  coquetting  occasionally  with  the  ideas  of 
disarmament."  He  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  the  English  War 
Minister's  program  to  raise  large  forces  in  England,  accustomed 
to  act  in  conjunction,  mobilizable  and  always  ready  for  service; 
to  raise  adequate  reserves;  to  improve  the  volunteers  and  fit  them 
to  serve  abroad. —  Translation  madeforTwE.  LITERARY  Digest. 


SPARKS    FROM    THE    ANVIL. 

"Barbarity  often  vnns  to  be  imported  from  the-  colonies  before  w  e  can 
export  civilization   thither."     1 1  imtoristische  Blaetter. 

Kladderadatsch,  recalling  some  of  the  peculiar  articles  of  diet  in  use  in  China, 
suggests  that  America  might  cause  delight  among  the  famine-sufferers  by 
sending  some  of  our  famous  canned  meats. 

French  Military  Operations.  —  Stranger — "Are  you  marching  out  tor 
parade  to-day?"  Soldier  "No,  to-day  we  fight  the  Capuchins,  to-morrow 
we  besiege  a  nunnery,  and  next  day  we  storm  a  hospital  and  an  orphan -asylum!  " 

Jitgen  i     Munich  1 


WILL  THEY   HILL  THE  CAT? 

'The  mice  resolved,  in  solemn  conclave,  to  hang  a  bell  about  the 
neck  of  the  cat,  as  it  had  l»  ome  1  matter  of  'grave  importance  '  to  set 
a  limit  to  her  persecutions.    But—  —Punch  (London), 
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A   MONUMENT   TO    THE    MANIFESTO. 


A   BLACK    HUNDREDS    PRAYER-MEETING. 


A  I     DAWN. 


1111     i. KANE   OF   LAND    IHK    PEASANTS   WILL   liEl-THE 

i  1  M  E  1  !•:  R  V . 


REVOLUTIONARY    CARTOONS    SUPPRESSED    BY     THE    RUSSIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

These  cartoons  are  selections  from  a  large  number  on  exhibition  at  the  library  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.     They  are  examples  of  the  spirit  of  caricature 
aroused  and  fostered  by  the  revolution,  and  show  the  kind  of  work  which  has  resulted  in  th«  suppression  of  over  6oo  papers  and  the  jailing  of  some  Soo  editors. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


TRAIN-SHED  WITH   SKYLIGHTS   MADE    PURPOSELY   LEAKY 


"WOMEN'S    RIGHTS"    AS   A    MENACE    TO    THE 

RACE. 

THE  movement  for  what  is  called  the  emancipation  of  wom- 
an is  making  advances  all  over  the  world,  and  woman 
seems  determined  to  make  a  place  for  herself  and  hold  it  in  the 
realm  of  affairs,  The  advantages  which  have  been  obtained  intel- 
lectually and  economically  by  the  crusade  are  still  matters  of  dis- 
pute ;  but  there  is  another  point  of  view — the  biological — which  has 
been  neglected.  This  is  treated 
in  the  Umschau  (Frankfort)  by 
Dr.  Albert  Reibmayr.  Says  this 
writer : 

"In  the  struggle  for  existence 
man  has  had  to  do  the  fighting  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children. 
This  necessarily  increased  the 
development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  The  woman's  share, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the 
care  of  the  children  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  female  secondary 
characteristics  so  that  a  balance 
might  be  established  between  the 
sexes.  .  But  woman's  chief  work 
has  been  the  development  of  the 
feelings.  However  valuable  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  it  has  little  to 
do  with  the  happiness  which  man 
is  undoubtedly  able  to  obtain, 
and  it  is  far  inferior  in  actual  hu- 
man value  to  the  exaltation  which 
high  culture  of  the  feelings  is 
able  to  create.  So  far,  not 
through  the  cold  activity  of  the 

reason,  but  through  the  warm  effulgence  of  the  feelings,  have 
the  greatest  heights  of  happiness  been  achieved  in  the  history 
of  the  race." 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  Dr.  Reibmayr 
tells  us.  undoubtedly  falls  to  man's  share,  but  to  woman  is  given 
ihat  division  of  work  which  makes  for  happiness.  In  considering 
any  change  in  the  established  relations,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  clearly  differentiated  parts  played  by  the  two  sexes.  He 
goes  on : 

"It  is  clear  that  the  biological  menace  in  the  woman's-rights 
movement  lies  in  the  loss  of  the  finer  sensibilities.  These  will  be 
stifled  and  effaced.  We  know  to-day  that  this  priceless  inheri- 
tance is  entirely  dependent  on  the  intensive  culture  of  the  mother 
feelings.  These  feelings  have  heretofore  been  highly  developed 
by  the  woman,  undisturbed  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  protected 
by  the  man,  and  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  material  cares 
of  the  family.  And  by  constant  culture  and  development  through- 
out the  course  of  generations  these  deep  sensibilities  have  become 
a  grand  inheritance 

"This  is  particularly  true  of  the  artistic  impulses.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  in  the  sordid  every -day  strife  the  artistic  emotions 
would  soon  be  stifled  if  they  were  not  constantly  animated  and 
freshened  by  the  influences  derived  from  the  mother.  But  in  all 
the  paths  of  life  these  feelings  have  been  the  real  benediction  of 
human  life,  and  they  constitute  the  greatest  factor  for  good  in  hu- 
man society.  Indeed/so  great  has  been  the  abundance  of  our  in- 
heritance, and  its  dynamic  force  has  been  so  compelling  that  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  life's  complexity  the  inheritance  of  fine 
sensibilities  in  the  male  has  not  decreased.  In  fact,  man  has 
always  endeavored  to  give  to  a  pitiless  struggle  a  certain 
human  cast." 

Dr.  Reibmayr  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  prone  to 
search  for  the  cause  of  human  progress  in  the  right  direction.  If 
we  did  this,  we  should  see  how  many  branches  of  human  endeavor 
are  animated  by  inheritance  from  the  maternal  side.     He  says: 


"  It  is  the  ordinary  procedure  to  attribute  all  progress  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  male  intellect,  altho  our  daily  life  teaches  us  that  high 
intelligence  without  a  corresponding  development  of  the  heart  is 
unable  to  do  anything  essential  in  the  plane  of  humanity.  But  a 
serious  change  must  take  place  in  the  conservation  and  expres- 
sion of  the  emotions  the  moment  woman  enters  the  arena  and  be- 
gins to  take  a  real  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  For  in  this 
existence-struggle  the  possession  of  fine  feelings  is  an  impediment, 
and  the  high  culture  of  this  characteristic  must  be  rather  restrained 
than  encouraged  if  success  is  desired  in  the  business  world.  Here 
the  greatest  weapon  is  the  intellect,  and  the  woman  who  wishes 
to  be  successful  in  affairs  must  strive  for  the  development  of  her 

intellect  and  for  the  suppression 
of  her  feelings.  Consequently, 
with  the  degeneration  of  the  emo- 
tions much  that  we  know  and 
cherish  to-day  must  pass  away ; 
and  this  will  be  shown  particu- 
larly in  the  arts  where  the  inheri- 
tance of  refined  sensibilities  is  of 

vital  importance 

"  We  shall  also  have  more  rapid 
extinction  of  the  female  line  in 
families  of  genius.  It  is  a  wide- 
ly recognized  law  that  the  male 
lines  of  talented  families  sooner 
or  later  die  out,  while  the  female 
lines  remain  and  maintain  the , 
constancy  of  talent.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  female  line  is 
shielded  from  the  hard  battle  for 
existence,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  prevented  from  misuse 
of  the  brain,  which  is  the  chief 
menace  to  talented  families.  If, 
however,  woman  enters  the  field 
of  active  affairs  she  will  be  ex- 
posed not  only  to  stunting  and 
degeneration  of  the  feelings,  but 
to  abnormal  growth  of  the  intel- 
lect and  to  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of  the  brain  through  social 
strife."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    LEAKY    RAIN-PROOF   SKYLIGHT. 

A  FORM  of  skylight  made  rain-proof,  not  by  suppressing 
leakage,  but  by  concentrating  it  along  certain  lines  and  then 
providing  means  for  carrying  off  the  water,  is  described  in  The 
Rail-way  Age  (Chicago,  February  15).  This  skylight,  which  is 
used  in  some  recent  types  of  train-shed,  is  particularly  adapted  for 
locations  where  the  vibration  is  excessive  and  where  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  the  lines  of  contact  between  glass  and  frame 
water-tight.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"Under  this  system  the  glass  rests  between  two  soft  cushions 
of  pure  cow-hair  felt,  which  is  intended  to  protect  the  glass  from 
breakage  caused  by  vibration  or  stronger  shocks.  This  arrange- 
ment also  permits  the  glass  to  expand  and  contract  without  hin- 
drance, and  avoids  the  cracking  of  the  glass  plates  from  that  cause, 
which  in  many  other  skylights  is  the  cause  of  a  heavy  expense  for 
maintenance. 

"The  use  of  felt  is  possible  with  this  form  of  skylight,  because 
no  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  joints  of  the  glass  with  the  sup- 
porting bar  made  water-tight.  Instead  of  attempting  to  do  this  by 
means  of  putty  or  similar  devices,  the  leakage  that  invariably 
takes  place  at  the  joints  between  glass  and  supporting  bar  is 
caused  to  drip  into  a  channel,  which  constitutes  the  supporting 
bar.  This  channel  guides  the  water  to  the  outside  of  the  roof. 
The  glass,  however,  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  steel  chan- 
nel, but  is  raised  about  half  an  inch  above  it,  so  that  the  air  be- 
neath the  skylight  acts  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
steel  U-bar,  and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of  condensation  on 
the  outside.  One  advantage  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of 
the  steel,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the  annoyance  of  [the  dripping  of 
condensation  from  it 

"  It  is  claimed  that  besides  the  advantage  of  a  thoroughly  water- 
tight skylight  this  improved  construction  requires  very  few  repairs. 
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and  that  the  saving  of  glass  breakage  alone  makes  it  a  most  desir- 
able skylight  where  large  surfaces  are  to  be  covered  with  glass. 
The  construction  has  been  adopted  by  several  Eastern  railroads 
and  for  many  of  the  large«manufacturing  plants  recently  erected 
in  this  country.     It  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for  several  years." 


FIRST   AID    FOR   TIRE-PUNCTURE. 

T"~  HE  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  relieve  motorists  in  case 
*■  of  an  inopportune  puncture  has  been  generally  directed  to 
methods  of  quick  temporary  repair  or  replacement.  An  English 
device  attacks  the  problem  in  a  different  way,  by  providing  an 
auxiliary  rim,  which  can  be  clamped  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  side 
of  the  wheel  bearing  the  injured  tire.  If  we  may  credit  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  L' Automobile  (Paris,  January  19),  this  is  the  best 
measure  of  relief  for  tire-puncture  ever  invented.   Says  the  writer: 

"All  chauffeurs  are  interested  in  the  pneumatic-tire  question  and 
are  endeavoring  to  obviate  the  trouble  caused  on  the  road  by  the 
provoking  punctures  that  oblige  them  to  stop  for  a  long  time  or 
make  hasty  repairs,  perhaps  at  nightfall  or  in  stormy  weather — al- 
ways an  operation  requiring  skill  under  whatever  conditions  it 
may  be  performed 

"  As  the  inflated  tire  is  a  necessary  evil,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  palliate  this  inconvenient  feature.  Hence  removable  rims  of 
various  types,  which,  altho  they  represent  a  real  improvement,  are 
not  free  from  objections,  for  .  .  .  their  adoption  means  a  trans- 
formation of  all  four  wheels  of  the  motor-car 

"The  English  have  discovered  a  very  judicious  solution  of  the 
problem  by  devising  the  Stepney  auxiliary  wheel,  which  may  be 
applied  in  a  few  seconds  to  any  wheel  supplied  with  ordinary 
pneumatic  tires." 

This  auxiliary  wheel,  the  writer  informs  us,  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket and  has  been  employed  with  success  by  tourists  and  adopted 
for  military  use  by  the  British  War  Office.  It  is  described  as 
follows : 

"The  Stepney  auxiliary  wheel  is  a  simple  reenforced  rim,  with- 
out spokes,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the  injured  wheel  by  means 
of  two  fixt  and  two  movable  clamps.  The  movable  clamps,  which 
constitute  the  interesting  part  of  the  mechanism,  are  mounted  on 
bolts  furnished  with   thumb-screws  bearing  grooves  at  the  base  in 


SIDE    VIEW   OF   THE    STEPNEY    AUXILIARY    WHEEL. 

which  is  ingeniously  placed  a  small  spring-bolt  to  prevent  the 
screw  from  jarring  itself  loose. 

"  The  adjustment  is  made  so  simply  that  in  a  minute  we  have  a 
new  wheel,  good  for  immediate  use  and  for  several  kilometers' 
travel,  without  injuring  the  old  wheel  in  the  least. 

"It  also  presents  the  valuable  advantage  of  enabling  tires  of 


all  kinds  to  be  tried  on  an  automobile.  There  is  no  change  neces- 
sary, whether  the  wheels  have  wooden  or  metallic  spokes. 

"The  Stepney  wheel  is  most  easily  adjusted.  Alter  raising 
the  Injured  wheel  several  centimeters  above  the  ground,  the 
auxiliary  wheel  is  so  placed 
that  the  two  fixt  clamps  are  be- 
tween the  safety-bolts  of  the 
deflated  tire.  .  .  .  Then  the 
two  movable  clamps  are  put 
in  place,  the  screws  having 
previously  been  loosened. 
When  the  four  clamps  are 
against  the  edge  of  the  rim,  it 
only  remains  to  screw  up  the 
two  bolts  of  the  movable 
clamps  and  lock  them  with  the 
safety-screws.  After  passing 
the  leather  loops  over  the  cor- 
responding spokes  and  seeing 
that  the  safety-bolts  of  the  de- 
flated tire  are  well  screwed  up 
to  prevent  slipping,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  start  off, 
without  anxiety  and  in  total 
forgetfulness  of  the  momen- 
tary annoyance  caused  by  the 
puncture. 

"To  sum  up,  this  auxiliary 
wheel,  by  its  simplicity  and 
safety,  is  a  perfect  device  for 
obviating  the  delays  and  troub- 
les caused  by  punctures  on  a 

tour  and  for  enabling  the  motorist  to  finish  his  run  without  loss  of 
time.  The  Stepney  wheels  come  in  all  diameters  and  all  sections 
of  rim  in  use.     Thus  they  can  be  attached  to  any  type  of  carriage." 

This  auxiliary  wheel  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  motor  show  in 
New  York  and  is  now  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  we  learn 
from  a  note  in  The  Motor  Car. —  Translation  7>iade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


STEPNEY   AUXILIARY    WHEEL  (PRO- 
FILE   VIEW). 


WHY  THE   BEAUTIFUL  SNOW   IS   DIRTY. 

THE  whitest  expanse  of  newly  fallen  snow  contains  a  large 
amount  of  dirt,  as  may  be  proved  by  melting  a  quantity  of  it. 
The  air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  clear  after  a  snowfall,  but  the  im- 
purities that  have  been  removed  from  it  are  now  concentrated  in 
the  snow,  which  was  the  agent  of  their  removal.  The  exact  mech- 
anism of  this  purification  is  considered  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
January  5)  by  an  editorial  contributor,  who  says  : 

"  Contrary  perhaps  to  what  might  be  expected,  a  fall  of  snow 
has  a  purifying  effect  upon  the  air  equal  to,  if  indeed  not  greater 
than,  that  produced  by  a  storm  of  rain.  Possibly  when  the  snow- 
flakes  are  absolutely  dry  they  would  fall  to  earth  practically  un- 
sullied by  atmospheric  impurities.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that 
snow  is  quite  dry,  and  thus  it  presents  a  more  or  less  moist  surface 
to  both  the  soluble  and  suspended  impurities  of  the  air.  and  so 
carries  them  to  the  earth.  The  action  as  regards  suspended  im- 
purities may  be  compared  with  the  clarifying  effect  of  a  fine  insol- 
uble powder  which  when  thrown  into  impure  water  gradually  sub- 
sides, carrying  with  it  a  large  amount  of  the  impurities.  The 
process  in  natural  waters  is  known  as  purification  by  sedimenta- 
tion. Snow,  of  course,  is  colder  than  rain  and  hence  would  have 
a  greater  dissolving  capacity  for  gases  since  these  are  more  solu- 
ble in  cold  than  in  warm  menstrua.  Tradition  has  it  that  after  a 
fall  of  snow,  men  feel  stronger  owing  to  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
the  snow-swept  air.  Science  at  all  events  can  not  quarrel  with 
this  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  the  air 
is  purer  and  sweeter  after  a  fall  of  snow.  Exercise  in  the  snow  is 
remarkably  bracing,  as  is  seen  in  the  glow  of  health  invariably 
shown  on  the  face  of  those  who  sleigh,  ski,  toboggan,  skate,  or 
whose  pastime  is  the  simple  one  of  snowballing.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  removal  of  impurities  by  snow,  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  vital  qualities  of  air  are  intensified  by  some  ob- 
scure action  of  the  snow  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  forming  perhaps 
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ozone  or  even  oxygenated  water,  as  peroxid  of  hydrogen  is  some- 
times called.  Snow-swept  air,  at  all  events,  especially  if  it  be  dry, 
readily  responds  to  the  ozone  test-paper,  and  the  peculiar  'metal- 
lic' smell  of  the  air  after  a  heavy  snowfall  is  doubtless  due  to 
ozone  or  a  closely  related  substance." 

The  writer  demonstrates  the  difference  in  atmospheric  pollution 
between  London  and  a  Kentish  suburb  twelve  miles  south  of  it  by 
a  comparison  of  analyses  of  snow  in  the  two  localities,  from  a 
storm  of  December  26  last.     The  results  were  as  follows  : 


Grains  per  gallon. 


London. 

Free  ammonia 0.067 

Organic  ammonia 0.039 

Nitrates  and  nitrites...    Nil 
Chlorin 0.840 


Kent. 

0.030 

Nil 

Nil 

0.630 


Grains  per  gallon. 


London. 

Common  salt 1.400 

Sulfuric  acid 1.730 

Total  solid  matters..   5.60 
Tarry  compounds.   ..   1.40 


Kent. 

1.030 

Nil 

1.6S 

Traces 


The  presence  of  tarry  compounds,  as  well  as  much  of  the  am- 
monia and  sulfur  indicated  in  the  analysis,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
coal-smoke.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  these  impurities,  the  writer 
asserts,  must  have  been  brought  to  earth  by  this  snow-storm. 
The  impurities  in  the  Kent  sample  are  very  much  less,  so  much  so 
that  the  water  obtained  on  melting  this  snow 
was  nearly  identical  with  distilled  water.  The 
results  are  particularly  interesting  to  towns 
that  are  struggling  with  the  smoke  problem, 
for  they  bring  out  clearly  the  pollution  of  the 
air  by  coal-smoke  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  while  only  twelve  miles  outside,  on  the 
edge  of  the  suburban  area,  the  pollution  is 
trifling. 


A    GREAT  CHEMIST  DEAL\ 

ONE  of  the  world's  greatest  men  of  sci- 
ence, Dimitri  Ivanovitch  Mendeleef, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  February  2.  When 
we  remember  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of 
a  great  natural  law  which  ranks  in  chemistry 
almost  as  does  Newton's  law  of  gravitation 
in  mechanics,  the  absence  of  extended  notices 
of  his  death,  both  in  the  scientific  and  the 
lay  press,  is  rather  remarkable.  Mendeleei's 
"periodic  law."  in  which  the  relation  be- 
tween the  properties  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments and  their  atomic  weights  is  set  forth  in 
a  simple  form,  made  him  famous,  and  his  name 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  students  of  chem- 
ical theory.  Says  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal (New 
York)  in  a  notice  of  the  great  Russian  chemist: 

"  He  was  one  of  the  world's  most  renowned  chemists,  and  one 
of  the  few  scientists  who  have  had  the  distinction  of  discovering 
a  great  natural  law.  The  name  of  Mendeleef  will  ever  be  associ- 
ated with  the  periodic  law.  Others  had  previously  suggested  a 
relation  among  the  elements,  but  it  remained  for  Mendeleef  to 
formulate  the  various,  more  or  less  vague,  ideas  in  a  logical, 
working  hypothesis.  The  general  truth  of  that  hypothesis  was 
early  proved  in  a  dramatic  way,  the  story  of  which  is  one  of  the 
classics  of  chemical  literature. 

"  On  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis.  Mendeleef  predicted  the  exist- 
ence of  three  elements,  then  unknown,  and  outlined  their  proper- 
ties. It  was  not  long  before  the  three  elements  were  discovered 
and  isolated.  They  were  what  we  know  now  as  gallium,  germa- 
nium, and  scandium.  Later  discoveries  in  chemistry  caused  consid- 
ile  revision  of  Mendeleef  *s  original  tabulation,  but  the  principle 
remains  unshaken  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  nature. 

"Professor  Mendeleef  was  born  at  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  in  1834, 
and.  in  addition  to  being  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  a  geologist, 
philosopher,  and  educationalist.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
important  treatises  on  chemical  subjects,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  last  year  received  the  Cowley  gold  medal,  es- 
teemed among  chemists  as  a  high  honor." 


DIMITRI    IVANOVITCH    MENDELEEF. 

The  famous  Russian  chemist,  among  whose 
contributions  in  science  is  numbered  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  periodic  law." 


ALCOHOL  THE  FUTURE  MOTOR  FUEL. 

DOTH  those  who  ride  in  automobiles  and  those  who  walk  are 
■L'  watching  with  interest  the  tests  of  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel— 
the  former,  because  they  see  in  it  a  more  efficient  and  less  expen- 
sive fuel  than  gasoline,  the  latter  because  its  combustion  produces 
none  of  the  choking  odors  hitherto  inseparably  associated  with  the 
motor-car.  In  his  monthly  review  of  the  automobile  situation  in 
The  Motor  (New  York,  February),  Ben  Stone  states  his  opinion 
that  underthe  lately  adopted  Free-alcohol  Law  this  is  to  be  the  fuel 
of  the  future,  at  any  rate  for  low-speed  commercial  use.     He  says  : 

"We  have  in  ethyl  alcohol  an  ideal  fuel— colorless,  limpid,  of 
moderate  boiling-point,  about  50  below  that  of  water,  non-freez- 
ing, burning  without  smoke,  mixing  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
cleanly,  drying  off  completely  when  spilled,  not  attacking  rubber 
gaskets  or  packings,  and  non-corrosive  for  metal  tanks  and  hold- 
ers. The  fact  that  the  flame  is  bluish,  or  so-called  non-luminous, 
means  that  the  flame  is  almost  devoid  of  free  carbon  particles, 
with  their  irftense  heat-radiating  power,  a  fact  of  considerable  im- 
portance. When  gasoline  or  heavy  oils  are  burning,  the  flame, 
loaded  with  free  carbon  or  soot,  radiates 
heat  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  approach  near  the  conflagration,  and  com- 
bustible surroundings  are  readily  fired  by 
pure  radiation  of  heat. 

"  The  production  of  alcohol  on  a  large  scale 
is  very  simple,  and  the  raw  materials  already 
exist  in  considerable  variety.  All  saccharine 
or  starchy  growths  are  available.  .  .  .  Even 
in  the  immediate  future,  then,  it  is  evident 
that  alcohol  has  a  large  field  of  usefulness. 
The  farmer  need  not  depend  on  wood,  coal,  or 
oil    for   his  power.     His  agricultural    wastes 

will  furnish  it 

"A  very  important  fact  distinguishing  alco- 
hol production  by  agriculture  from  the  pro- 
duction and  shipment  out  of  the  land  of  food 
products,  meat,  etc.,  or  even  wood,  is  that  in 
the  former  the  land  is  not  impoverished,  as 
the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  matters  can  be 
returned  to  it,  while  in  the  food  and  wood 
carried  away  the  richness  of  the  land  is  pass- 
ing away,  too.  Alcohol  contains  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  come  from 
the  air  itself.  The  transformation  is  begun 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  the  air 
reaching  the  growing  plant  under  the  influence 
of  sunshine,  and  completed  in  the  fermenting- 
vat  and  the  still  under  human  direction.  Vig- 
orous plant  growth  is  a  cooling  process;  solar  energy  is  rendeicd 
latent  or  potential.  It  would  even  be  possible  to  calculate  from 
the  fuel  value  of  any  growth  or  crop  the  proportion  of  the  solar  en- 
ergy so  stored  up.  Fermentation  renders  the  energy  stored  more 
available,  and  distillation  finally  yields  a  concentrated  product. 

"  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  large  engines  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  type,  when  highly  developed,  we  may  attain 
efficiencies  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  means  that  of  the  heat 
units  potential  in  the  fuel  and  liberated  when  it  is  burned  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  about  one-third  may  be  converted  into  available 
power.  It  may  even  be  that  future  invention  will  carry  this  pro- 
portion up  to  about  one-half." 

But  how  about  direct  practical  tests  in  motors?  These  have 
been  amply  made,  we  are  told,  in  France  and  Germany.  In  re- 
cent French  trials  a  distance  of  453  miles  was  covered  by  one  car 
at  the  rate  of  20.85  miles  per  gallon,  while  another  did  it  in  26 
hours  37  minutes  on  18.25  gallons,  or  24.82  miles  per  gallon.  In 
Germany  in  1902  the  Agricultural  Society  offered  a  prize  for  an 
efficient  alcohol-engine.  Of  ten  exhibited,  three  attained  an  effi- 
ciency of  from  32.7  to  30.9  per  cent.  As  the  gasoline-engine  is 
generally  taken  to  give  a  heat  efficiency  of  about  25  per  cent.,  this 
gives  some  support  to  the  claims  made  for  alcohol  in  this  capac- 
ity. In  one  motor  which  had  been  run  on  alcohol  at  the  Experi- 
mental Fermentation  Institute  of  Berlin  there  was  no  deposit  or 
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acid  found  in  the  engine  after  several  years'  constant  use.     Mr. 
Stone  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Professor  Lucke,  of  Columbia  University,  has  made  experi- 
ments with  alcohol  in  automobile-engines  of  the  ordinary  1906 
type.  He  states  that  the  new  fuel  gives  15  per  cent,  more  power 
and  10  per  cent,  more  speed  than  gasoline.  He  did  not  find  any 
acetic  acid  in  the  cylinders  of  the  motor  after  running  with  alcohol, 
or  any  condensation  on  the  spark  plugs  from  the  water  in  the 
alcohol,  or  any  trouble  witli  the  ignition. 

"  The  professor  makes  the  general  statement  that,  aside  from 
cost,  nothing  prevents  changing  to  the  use  of  acohol,  without 
changing  the  motor  materially.  While  more  power  and  speed  with 
a  given  engine,  under  the  same  conditions,  are  obtained,  the  con- 
sumption of  acohol  in  volume  is  from  one  and  one-quarter  to  two 
and  one-half  times  the  consumption  with  gasoline.  This  means 
bigger  tanks  and  more  weight  on  automobiles." 

An  alcohol  explosion  in  a  motor-boat,  the  writer  notes  further, 
would  *not  be  so  dangerous  as  one  with  gasoline,  as  the  alcohol 
would  mix  with  the  water  instead  of  Moating  on  it. 


ORIGIN   OF   OUR   CONTINENTS. 

A  X  TEKE  it  not  for  the  great  difference  of  level  between  the  con- 
*  *  tinental  masses  and  the  intervening  oceanic  basins,  the 
water  of  the  ocean  would  cover  the  earth,  and  human  life,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  would  be  impossible.  The  evolution  of  the  human 
race  is  thus  closely  bound  up  with  the  forces  that  shaped  the 
continents. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in  The 
Journal  of  Geology  (Chicago,  February),  puts  the  matter  some- 
what strikingly  by  the  assertion  that  if,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed between  land  and  water,  the  earth's  surface  consisted  of 
water  alone,  the  terrestrial  creatures  of  highest  intelligence  would 
not  have  been  much  above  the  present  deep-sea  fish.  In  the  pic- 
turesque phraseology  of  some  of  the  daily  papers,  misreporting 


THE   GLOBE,    IN    ORTHOGRAPHIC    PROJECTION,  APPEARING   AS 
I  J*  SEEN    FROM    A   GREAT    DISTANCE. 

The  continents  and  islands  at  the  edges  of  the  disk  have  been  al- 
lowed to  project  beyond  the  ocean  beds  in  order  to  make  more  evident 
the  systematic  grouping  of  the  continental  masses  on  one  side  of  the 
globe.  With  the  exception  of  Australia,  the  antarctic  continent, 
and  a  small  part  of  South  America,  there  is  no  important  land  on  the 
water  side  of  the  globe,  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

Professor  Pickering's  article,  the    present  continental  formation 
"kept  man  from  becoming  fish"— a  decidedly  misleading  way  of 
putting   it. 
Professor  Pickering  accepts   the   view  of  G.   H.   Darwin,  first 


PROF.  W.    II.    PIC  KERING 

He  believes  that  the  moon  was  thrown  off 
from  the  Pacific  basin.  In  the  readjustment 
following  this,  according  to  his  theory,  (nlr 
continents  were  formed  in  their  present  shape 
and  location. 


advanced  in  1879,  that  the  moon  is  a  piece  of  the  earth,  thrown 
off  by  tidal  action.  He  believes  that  this  piece  came  from  the 
Pacific  basin  and  that  in  the  readjustment  of  masses  due  to  its 
abstraction  our  continents  took  up  their  present  shapes  and  loca- 
tions.     He  writes  : 

"  When  the  earth-moon  planet  condensed  from  the  original  neb- 
ula, its  denser  materials  collected  at  the  lower  levels,  while  the 
lighter  ones  were  distrib- 
uted with  considerable 
uniformity  over  its  sur- 
face. At  the  present  day 
we  find  the  lighter  mate- 
rials missing  from  one 
hemisphere.  The  mean 
surface  density  of  the 
continents  is  about  2.7. 
Their  mean  density  is 
certainly  greater.  We 
find  a  large  mass  of  ma- 
terial now  up  in  the  sky, 
which  it  is  generally 
believed  by  astronomers 
formerly  formed  part  of 
our  earth,  and  the  den- 
sity of  this  material,  after 
some  compression  by  its 
own  gravity,  we  find  to 
be  3.4.  or  not  far  from 
that  of  the  missing  conti- 
nents. From  this  we  con- 
clude that  this  mass  of 
material  formerly  covered 
that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  continents  are 
lacking,  and  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  fact,  there 
is    no    other    place    from    which    it   could    have    come 

"  The  volume  of  the  moon  is  equivalent  to  a  solid  whose  surface 
is  equal  to  that  of  all  our  terrestrial  oceans,  and  whose  depth  is 
thirty-six  miles. 

"  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  the  earth  had 
a  solid  crust  averaging  thirty-six  miles  in  thickness,  beneath 
which  the  temperature  was  so  high  that  the  materials  were  in 
places  liquid,  and  in  other  places  only  kept  solid  by  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  superincumbent  material.  When  the  moon 
separated  from  us.  three-quarters  of  this  crust  was  carried  away, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  remainder  was  torn  in  two  to  form 
the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  These  then  floated  on  the 
liquid  surface  like  two  large  ice-floes. 

"  If  their  specific  gravity  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  moon.  3.4, 
since  the  continental  plateau  averages  nearly  three  miles  higher 
than  the  ocean  bed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  they 
floated  must  have  been  3.7.  Later,  when  this  liquid  surface 
cooled,  the  huge  depression  thus  formed  was  occupied  by  ourpres- 
ent  oceans. 

"The  volcanic  islands  in  the  oceans,  such  as  Hawaii,  were  obvi- 
ously formed  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  moon,  and  are  analogous 
to  the  small  craters  scattered  over  the  lunar  maria.  .  .  .  Their 
surface  material  presents  no  extraordinary  density,  the  lava  being 
full  of  bubbles  and  small  cavities 

"If  the  greater  continents  were  split  apart,  we  should  by  the 
same  analogy  conclude  that  Antarctical  and  Australia  were  drawn 
from  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  former  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape 
of  C.ood  Hope,  the  latter  farther  east. 

"  If  it  is  true,  as  here  suggested,  that  we  owe  our  continents  to 
the  moon,  then  the  human  race  owes  far  more  to  that  body  than 
we  have  ever  before  placed  to  its  credit.  If  the  moon  had  not 
been  formed,  or  if  it  had  carried  away  the  whole  of  the  terrestrial 
crust,  our  earth  would  have  been  completely  enveloped  by  its 
oceans,  as  is  presumably  the  case  with  Venus  at  present,  and  our 
race  could  hardly  have  advanced  much  beyond  the  intelligence  of 
the  present  deep-sea  fish. 

"If  the  moon  had  been  of  but  half  its  present  bulk,  or  had 
been  slightly  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  our  continents  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished  in  area  and  our  numbers  decimated, 
or  our  lands  overpopulated." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


SPIRITUALISM   AND   SPIRITUALITY. 

ONE  great  objection  urged  against  Spiritualism  by  its  critics 
is  the  claim  that  it  has  not  proved  to  be  a  power  for  godli- 
ness. That  it  might  be  such  a  power  was  suggested  some  ten  years 
ago  by  W.  T.  Stead  in  his  little  spiritualistic  book,  "  Letters  from 
Julia,"  in  which  he  advanced  the  theory  that  if  regular  communi- 
cation could  be  established  with  the  spirit  world,  the  reality  of  im- 
mortality would  be  brought  home  so  vividly  to  every  man  that  he 
would  disregard  things  temporal  for  things  eternal.  That  pres- 
ent-day "  communications"  in  the  seance-room  do  not  have  such 
effect  is  remarked  by  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  in  his  new  book  on  "The 
Psychic  Riddle."     He  says: 

"To-day  in  the  sdance-room,  much,  very  much,  of  what  there 
passes  for  religion  is  gross  materialism — an  attempt  to  yoke  up 
the  spirit  world  with  this  present  world  to  pull  our  earthly  mud-carts 
along.  Many,  very  many,  spiritualists  seem  to  care  for  commu- 
nion with  spirits  only  that  they  may  more  surely  keep  physically 
well,  and  earn  their  bread  and  butter  and  clothing  the  easier,  and, 
at  the  best,  be  assured  that  after  they  'shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil' 
they  will  continue  to  be.  Again  and  again  in  these  stance  circles 
we  hear  inquiries  like  the  following:  'Have  I  opened  my  mine  on 
the  right  side  of  that  hill?'  '  Will  I  strike  oil  where  I  am  now  bor- 
ing?' 'Can  I  win  the  hand  I  am  seeking?'  'Is  the  horse  whose 
name  I  have  written  on  this  slip  of  paper  the  winning  one?'  'I 
have  lost  my  pocketbook  ;  can  you  tell  me  where  it  is?' — ad 
nauseam. 

"  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  many  in  spiritualistic 
circles  who  seem  to  attend  that  thereby  they  may  grow  in  love  to 
God  and  man,  in  humility,  in  conscience,  in  holiness.  But,  I 
would  that  this  were  not  also  a  grievous  fault  of  the  church.  Did 
Spiritualism  spell  spirituality  it  would  quickly  make  far  greater 
inroads  into  the  church  and  world,  for  never  did  a  time  seem 
more  ready  to  welcome  an  incoming  tidal  wave  of  a  true  spiritual- 
ity. When  has  man  been  physically  so  prosperous  as  to-day.  and 
when  so  profoundly  unsatisfied?     Events  are  logic." 

The  writer  speaks  as  an  investigator  of  Spiritualism  rather  than 
an  advocate  of  it,  but  he  thinks,  "  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  in- 
vestigation," that  "the  proofs  in  favor  of  its  truth  are  much 
stronger  than  those  against  it."  The  claims  of  Spiritualism  are 
now  being  rigidly  tested  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
and  "one  who  is  a  recognized  leader"  among  scientists  is  quoted 
as  declaring  :  "  It  may  seem  curious  for  me  to  say  it,  but  it  will  be 
found  true  that  the  time  is  not  in  the  far  distance  when  scientists 
will  lead  the  clergy  to  a  real  rational  faith  in  the  spiritual  world." 
"Curious  indeed,"  exclaims  Dr.  Funk,  "should  it  turn  out  true 
that  scientists,  whose  chief  business  has  to  do  with  the  world  of 
matter,  should  restore  a  work-a-day  belief  in  the  spiritual  world 
to  preachers,  whose  chief  business  has  to  do  with  the  world  of 
spirits  !  "     He  adds: 

"It  is  said  that  the  spiritistic  movement  in  becoming  scientific 
has  struck  a  side-track  and  has  ceased  to  be  religious.  Yes,  but 
what  if  this  side-track  proves  to  be  the  main  road,  and  that  main 
road  proves  to  be  Christianity  newly  interpreted  through  the  new 
intellectual  light  which  is  thereby  revealed  ?  What  if  Crookes  and 
Lodge  and  Wallace  and  James  and  Hyslop  should  succeed  in  pla- 
cing a  scientific  foundation  under  psychic  communications,  and 
these  communications  should  place  a  scientific  foundation  under 
a  future  existence  and  make  scientifically  possible  and  believable 
the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ?  Would  not  that  be  religious? 

"And  what  if  psychic  research  is  the  scientific  unfoldings  of 
God*s  plan  in  these  later  days  when  criticism  is  making  it  harder 
and  still  harder  to  believe  testimony  that  has  come  down  to  us 
through  ages  of  darkness? 

"  Put  a  scientific  certainty  under  faith  in  the  continuity  of  life, 
then  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  church  will  no  longer  hobble 
along  on  crutches,  hobble  even  tho  the  crutches  be  of  gold;  but 
that  it  will  fly  as  in  the  pentecostal  days.  At  every  step  of  prog- 
ress there  is  need  not  only  of  courage  and  of  a  lofty  idealism,  but 
also  of  common  sense,  of  sanity— never  more  need  than  to-day." 


The  daily  press,  in  their  reviews  of  Dr.  Funk's  book,  give  con- 
siderable space  to  an  alleged  communication  received  by  Dr.  Hy- 
slop from  Dr.  Hodgson,  a  fellow  scientist  and  investigator  who 
died  recently.  Part  of  their  conversation  dwelt  upon  the  value  of 
prayer.     Dr.  Funk  comments  on  this  fact  as  follows  : 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  both  Hyslop  and  Hodgson  had 
been  materialists  after  the  scientific  variety,  and  were  brought  to 
a  belief  in  a  reality  of  a  spiritual  universe  through  spirit  commu- 
nications, we  have  in  this  exhortation  to  prayer  and  assent  a  sig- 
nificant fact  for  the  churches  to  ponder.  Prayer  implies  faith  in 
the  All  Creator.  Can  the  church  afford  to  overlook  anything  that 
brings  materialists  to  their  knees  in  this  sadly  materialistic  age? 
Just  how  will  my  Seventh-Day  Adventist  critics  and  other  good 
church  people,  who  have  been  writing  me  warning  letters,  recon- 
cile exhortations  of  this  sort  with  their  theory  of 'evil  spirits'  as 
the  source  of  all  spirit  communications?  Yes,  true,  the  devil  is 
very  sly,  but  then  if  it  is  a  fact  that  he  trembles  when  he  sees  the 
weakest  saint  on  his  knees,  he  surely  takes  a  mighty  big  risk  in 
urging  a  man  like  Hyslop  to  pray  !  Henry  Kimball— the  founder 
of  The  Church  Union,  which  afterward  became  The  Christian 
Union  and  is  now  The  Outlook —used  to  tell  me  with  great  impres- 
siveness  that  his  experience  and  observation  proved  'the  devil  an 
ass.'  If  the  devil  is  behind  these  exhortations  to  prayer  I  think 
Kimball  was  right,  or  perhaps  this  familiar  couplet  may  give  the 
hint: 

The  devil  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be; 

The  devil  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

Possibly  Satan  at  times,  like  us  wee  mortals,  thinks  it  now  and  then 
safest  to  cast  an  anchor  to  windward." 


SPEAKING   WITH   TONGUES   AS  A    MODERN 
[RELIGIOUS   MANIA. 

"  O  PEAKING  with  tongues"  has  been  a  feature  of  recent  revi- 
*—s  val-meetings  held  in  various  cities  of  Ohio.  As  reported 
in  the  secular  and  religious  press  these  manifestations  have  taken 
the  form  of  articulate  but  unintelligible  utterances  for  the  most 
part.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  young  woman  is  reported  to 
have  "  babbled  for  nearly  an  hour  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  Greek 
language,"  tho  in  her  normal  condition  she  disclaimed  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  tongue.  These  involuntary  utterances  appear 
to  be  a  part  of  the  sign  manual  of  the  "  Apostolic  Faith  Move- 
ment," which  we  are  informed  by  a  writer  in  The  Wesley  an  Meth- 
odist (Syracuse),  "originated  in  the  Pentecostal  experiences  of 
Evangelist  Charles  F.  Parham  and  colaborers  in  Topeka.  Kans., 
in  a.d.  1900,  January  1."  At  that  time  a  Miss  Agnes  Ozman,  a 
member  of  the  Bible  school  previously  founded  by  Mr.  Parham, 
"received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  spoke  with  other  tongues 
as  the  Spirit  gave  utterance."  On  January  3  following  "  twelve 
students  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  while  some  in  the  room 
were  said  to  have  seen  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  as  they  appeared  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost."  In  these  events  is  said  to  reside  the  origin 
of  a  more  or  less  wide-spread  movement  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "present  Pentecost."  The  adherents  of  this  movement  make 
the  claim  that  "  speaking  with  tongues"  is  "the  only  Bible  evi- 
dence oflthe  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  An  examination  of  the 
manifestations  was  made  by  S.  A.  Manwell  and  reported  by  him 
in  The  VVesleyan  Methodist  (February  20).     He  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Those  with  whom  the  writer  has  talked  who  claim  this  gift,  say 
that  the  Spirit  takes  possession  of  their  vocal  organs  and  uses 
them  as  he  wills,  while  their  minds  are  at  rest.  They  say  they  are 
conscious  that,  their  vocal  organs  are  being  used,  but  do  not  know 
how,  nor  do  they  know  what  they  are  saying.  They  have  no 
power  to  stop  speaking  when  once  the  Spirit  possesses  them.  In 
the  meeting  I  attended,  two  women  were  thus  wrought  upon.  One 
remained  in  that  condition  four  or  five  minutes ;  the  other  but  a 
few  seconds.  The  first  indication  I  had  of  anything  out  of  the  or- 
dinary was  a  low  muttering  sound  without  articulation.  This  mut- 
tering lasted  but  a  few  seconds,  then  the  voice  raised  to  a  more 
natural  tone  and  volume  and  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  how  a 
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more  rapid  succession  of  sounds  could  come  from  the  mouth  of 
a  human  being.  For  the  most  part,  these  sounds  appeared  to  be 
articulate,  but  if  she  spoke  a  language,  no  one  knew  it.  She  her- 
self knew  not  the  meaning  of  any  sound  she  made.  In  the  same 
series  of  meetings  on  another  occasion,  another  lady  was  similarly 
possest,  and  when  it  was  time  to  go  home  her  tongue  was  yet 
speaking,  and  instead  of  taking  a  street-car,  as  she  had  formerly 
done,  she  walked,  not  desiring  to  enter  a  car  with  her  vocal  organs 
beyond  her  control.  If  I  remember  correctly,  her  tongue  did  not 
cease  until  she  had  nearly  or  quite  reached  her  home.     Some  are 

said   to   have   spoken   in  as  many  as  twelve  

different  languages,  but  in  all  this  I  had  no 
evidence  that  what  they  uttered  were  lan- 
guages of  earth  or  heaven.  That  these  peo- 
ple were  sincere  in  their  belief  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  moving  them,  I  have  no  doubt. 
They  believed  they  were  talking  a  foreign 
language." 

In  trying  to  "identify"  this  movement  Mr. 
Manwell  quotes  Isaiah  respecting  "the  spirits 
that  peep  and  mutter,"  with  this  addition  : 
"To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  light  in  them."  Certain 
other  historic  phases  of  aberrant  religious  man- 
ifestation seem,  according  to  Mr.  Manwell, 
to  classify  with  the  present  outbreak.     Thus: 

"  History  records  that  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  affliction  known  as 
the  jerks  raged  with  violence.  Young  men 
and  women  were  seized  with  it  and  fell  in 
convulsions.  Wicked  men  were  seized,  swear- 
ing at  every  jerk.  Some  not  affected  with 
the  regular  jerks  ran  through  the  woods  till 
exhausted;  others  crawled  on  the  ground  as 
a  religious  exercise  ;  while  some  jumped  and 
some  barked  for  the  same  reason,  and  a  few 
spoke  in  'unknown  tongues,'  from  which  facts 
arose  those  obscure  classes  of  sectaries  de- 
risively known  as  Jumpers,  Barkers,  and 
Mutterers 

"It  is  also  a  matter  of  history,  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Mormon  Church,  whole 
days  of '  speaking  meetings  were  devoted  to  it. ' 
We  find  that  the  claims  made  by  the  Mormons  are  the  same  now 
being  made  by  the 'Apostolic  Faith  Movement.'  Mr.  Parham 
says, 'We  truly  are  in  the  days  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
which  God  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since 
the  world  began.'  In  an  announcement  of  the  'origin,  purpose, 
and  methods  of  the  movement,'  we  find  the  following  :  '  Handker- 
chiefs blest  in  behalf  of  the  distant  sick.'  We  do  not  remember 
that  many  people  since  the  days  of  Paul  have  dared  to  go  to  this 
extreme.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  that  a  few  years  since  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Schlatter  practised  sorceries,  blest  handkerchiefs, 
and  otherwise  played  with  the  credulity  of  the  people.  So  much 
so  that  special  railroad  trains  were  run  to  carry  the  hundreds  of 
sick  to  him  for  healing.  That  Paul  had  extraordinary  power  of 
this  kind  we  do  not  doubt,  but  what  promise  or  intimation  have 
we  that  such  power  would  be  continued  ?  If  this  one  feature  of  the 
movement  were  all,  it  would  be  enough  to  brand  it  as  a  counterfeit. 

"  In  these  days  the  devil  is  working  in  every  possible  way  to  de- 
stroy the  work  of  Christ.  'He  comes  as  an  angel  of  light,  deceiv- 
ing if  possible  the  very  elect.'  He  counterfeits  everything  that  is 
good.  Many  honest  souls  are  being  deceived  and  the  work  of 
God  is  hindered.  In  the  meeting  where  I  made  my  observations 
not  a  sinner  was  converted  to  God,  and  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  manifestations  of  the  so-called  'tongues'  brought  no  con- 
viction to  sinners,  but  to  the  contrary,  the  number  thrown  into 
doubt  and  greater  unbelief  was  greater  than  those  who  profest  to 
have  the  'tongues.'  Another  blighting  effect  is  that  come-outism 
is  rampant.  Come-outism  is  to  religion  what  anarchy  is  to  govern- 
ment— no  law,  no  government,  no  organization.  The  consequence 
is  division  and  death.  To  get  much  of  a  following  these  days,  a 
new  religious  movement  must  claim  superiority  over  all  others. 
The  mysterious  and  miraculous  must  be  prominent  features." 
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MRS.  MAUD   BALLINGTON    BOOTH, 

Who  asserts  that  many  discharged  prisoners 
are  forced  back  into  a  life  of  crime  by  the  un- 
sympathetic attitude  of  society. 


FAIR   PLAY  FOR  THE  DISCHARGED   PRISONER. 

I^HE  world's  attitude  toward  the  man  who  has  been  in  prison 
is  the  most  trying  phase  of  the  problem  of  criminal  reform, 
asserts  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth.  In  theory,  she  asserts, 
there  are  people  in  plenty  who  "believe  in  the  work  of  the  good 
Samaritan  and  indorse  the  extension  of  help  and  confidence  to 
those  who  seek  to  reestablish  themselves  in  life,  but  they  are  them- 
selves not  willing  to  stretch  out  the  helping  hand  nor  do  they  want 
the  work  of  reformation  to  proceed  anywhere 
within  their  reach  or  neighborhood."  To 
meet  these  conditions  the  American  Volun- 
teers have  established  two  complementary 
organizations,  the  Volunteer  Prison  League 
and  Hope  Hall.  The  former  exercises  its 
work  while  the  prisoner  is  serving  sentence. 
"If  I  were  asked,"  says  Mrs.  Booth,  "how 
can  we  best  help  the  discharged  prisoner, 
how  can  he  be  saved  from  returning  to  prison? 
I  should  answer  without  hesitation,  '  Hegin 
before  his  discharge.'"  During  the  past  ten 
years  nearly  forty  thousand  have  joined  this 
league  of  self-help,  "in  which  each  member 
declares  his  intention  of  leading  a  better  life 
and  promises  to  keep  certain  rules  which, 
if  followed,  will  tend  not  only  to  make  him  a 
well-behaved  prisoner,  but  .  .  .  also,  a  faith- 
ful Christian."  The  work  of  the  league  ends 
at  the  outward-opening  door  of  the  prison, 
when  the  second  phase  of  reform  work  is  en- 
tered upon.  To  quote  Mrs.  Booth,  who 
writes  in  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville  : 

"  Now,  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  phase 
of  the  work  comes  in  just  here.  The  world 
is  more  stern  and  unrelenting  in  its  judg- 
ment than  the  law,  and  there  is  prejudice 
against  the  man  that  often  brings  up  before 
him  his  past  and  makes  him  pay  over  and 
over  again  for  the  crimes  which  he  has,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  expiated  in  prison.  Only 
those  who  have  welcomed  these  men  on 
their  coming  from  prison  and  who  have  tried  to  make  for  them  a 
way  of  escape  from  the  old  life  can  realize  how  hard  is  their  road 
and  how  cruel  and  unjust  their  fate  often  proves.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  say  that  hundreds  of  men  have  come  from 
prison  thoroughly  determined  to  do  right,  seeking  only  the  chance 
of  honest  work,  however  humble,  to  find  themselves  forced  back 
into  a  life  of  crime  because  wherever  they  worked  the  discovery 

of  their  past  imprisonment  meant  immediate  discharge 

"  To  try  to  help  the  men  coming  homeless  and  friendless  from 
prison,  we  have  opened  homes  to  which  they  can  turn,  not  only 
for  shelter  and  food,  but  for  the  loving,  sympathetic.  Christian 
influence  that  they  need.  From  these  homes,  we  send  them  to 
positions  with  those  who  will  give  them  the  chance,  even  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  past,  if  they  really  prove  themselves  anxious 
to  do  right.  Nearly  four  thousand  men  have  thus  come  to  us.  and 
tho  of  course  some  have  failed  and  proved  unworthy,  the  large 
majority  have  done  right.  Many  have  made  splendid  records  and 
have  so  thoroughly  lived  down  the  past  that  they  are  to-day  living 
in  happy  homes,  trusted  in  their  work  by  their  employers,  and 
found  worthy  to  receive  back  their  citizenship. 

"  Some  of  my  friends  have  had  men  in  their  employ  for  many 
years,  men  who  came  to  them  from  our  Hope  Hall,  and  of  whom 
they  speak  as  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  their  employees. 
There  are  ministers  in  the  pulpit  to-day.  earnest  superintendents 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  men  making  brilliant  success  in  the  busi- 
ness world  whom  I  first  knew  hopeless  and  discouraged  within 
prison  walls.  How  my  heart  has  been  gladdened  and  filled  with 
hope  for  the  future  by  such  as  these  will  be  readily  under- 
stood  

"  We  of  the  prison  world  do  not  ask  for  pity  or  charity,  but  just 
for  fair  play,  not  that  easy  paths  be  made  for  feet    that  have 
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wandered,  or  that  good  lucrative  positions  be  found  to  await  the 
day  of  their  discharge  ;  only  that  insurmountable  barriers  be  not 
thrown  across  the  path  and  that  a  chance  be  held  out  to  them  to 
prove  by  earnestness  and  hard  toil  that  they  have  learned  their 
lesson  and  can  climb  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  path  of  honor,  trust, 
and  happiness." 


HEBRAIC   ORIGIN   OF  THE    BIBLE. 

THE  scholars  who  devote  their  efforts  to  proving  that  the 
Bible  is  not  what  it  seems  and  does  not  mean  what  it  says 
have  at  various  times  reached  some  interesting  conclusions  about 
its  origins.  First  it  was  Arabia  from  whose  mythology  and  moral 
code  the  system  of  Moses  was  derived.  According  to  the  crude 
but  picturesque  idea  of  the  rhetorical  Dean  Stanley.  Abraham  was 
nothing  more  than  an  Arab  sheik  whose  creed  was  to  be  imported 
into  Palestine  and  embodied  in  the  Scriptures.  This  theory  of 
a  religion  conjured  up  in  the  solitude  of  a  Chaldean  and  Arabian 
desert  was  sentimentally  dwelt  upon  by  Renan  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Gentile  Semitic  peoples.  Then  the  discovery  of  Assyrian 
monuments  and  brick  literature  led  the  critics  to  declare  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  merely  a  farrago,  at  least  in  its  earliest  books, 
of  Assyrian,  and  especially  of  Babylonian,  myths  and  traditions. 

The  new  school  of  German  Assyriologists  has  disproved  all 
such  theories  as  we  have  mentioned,  according  to  The  Quarterly 
Review  (London),  excepting  that  which  claims  Assyria  as  the  source 
of  the  Hebrew  theology.  The  Assyrians  imparted  their  religion. 
we  are  told  by  German  critics,  to  all  the  nations  they  conquered, 
and  these  included  Israel.  The  prophets  were  mere  emissaries 
and  servants  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  imposing  upon  Israel  the 
ethical  monotheism  of  Assyria. 

But  the  most  recent  research  of  scholars,  if  it  leaches  us  any- 
thing concerning  Assyria,  plainly  reveals  the  polytheism  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  The  great  god  Marduk  was  indeed  chief  of 
the  gods,  but  he  was  never,  like  Jehovah,  represented  as  the  only 
God.     Thus  the  writer  in  The  Quarterly  remarks: 

"  In  the  Babylonian  cosmogonies  everything  is  unified  but  the 
Deity.  Gods  in  the  plural  number  and  of  both  sexes  assist  at 
every  stage  of  the  creation,  and  Marduk  indeed  stands  forth  as 
the  chief.  But  this  rank,  it  is  clear,  is  but  the  reflection  of  the 
political  prosperity  and  supremacy  of  his  city.  On  these  incon- 
siderable but  evanescent  factors  his  supremacy  depended  ;  when 
they  decayed,  it  also  vanished.  The  last  state  of  the  Babylonian 
religion  was  like  the  first  — a  number  of  local  cults,  each  with  its 
own  deity." 

The  power  and  elevation  of  the  Babylonian  gods  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intellectual  and  political  power  of  the  cities  they  stood 
for.  Nothing  could  present  a  greater  discordance  with  this  idea 
than  the  Jewish  theology,  whose  central  principle  was  one  God. 
a  jealous  God,  guiding  a  nomad  people  to  whose  teachers  polythe- 
ism was  the  one  deadly  sin.     To  quote  from  the  above  writer: 

"Like  Marduk.  Jehovah  is  a  national  God,  who  is  gradually 
raised  by  his  people  to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  But  this  hap- 
pens, not  because  of  their  political  power,  for  they  had  none,  nor 
because  of  their  intellectual  influence,  for  it  was  small,  but  simply 
because  of  their  prophets'  convictions  or  impressions  of  the 
Deity's  character.  He  was  identical  with  righteousness  ;  and  be- 
cause this  was  one  and  the  same  always  and  everywhere  and  in 
the  end  must  prevail,  he,  to  his  prophets,  was  the  sole  God  in 
heaven  and  earth.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in  the  almost  essen- 
tia] cortrast  between  a  henotheism  resulting  from  purely  intellec- 
tual and  political  forces,  and  a  faith  based  upon  what  are  the  fun- 
damental guaranties  for  monotheism,  the  unity,  universality,  and 
divine  supremacy  of  righteousness.  Hence  the  sense  from  the 
first,  in  the  prophets,  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  their  faith 
with  the  popular  polytheism  of  their  nation  ;  hence  their  assertion. 
as  in  Amos,  of  the  equal  moral  responsibility  of  all  peoples  to 
Jehovah  :  hence  the  gradual  development,  upon  this  ethical  basis, 
of  the  equal  relation  of  all  men  to  the  God  of  justice,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary missionary  fervor  and  the  universal  hopes  of  Judaism." 

The  prophets,  far  from  being  agents  of  conquering  Assyria,  far 


from  representing  in  their  teaching  the  current  ethical  standards 
of  surrounding  non-Hebraic  Semite  nations,  condemn  foreign 
gods  and  foreign  ethics  and  set   up  a   new   religion.     To  quote 

further : 

"The  ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets  is  a  lonely  exception 
in  Semitic  religions.  But.  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  need 
not  deny*to  this  development  of  germs  native  to  Israel  the  favor- 
able influence  of  foreign  atmospheres  and  examples.  The  divine 
vitality  of  a  religion  is  shown  not  only  in  its  originality,  but  in  its 
recognition  of  what  is  true  in  other  systems,  and  in  its  power  of 
assimilating  this.  That  Israel  derived  many  of  those  cosmical 
elements  which  textual  criticism  has  proved  to  be  among  the  later 
developments  of  their  religion,  and  much  of  their  power  to  ex- 
press the  intellectual  consequences  of  their  faith,  from  the  domi 
nant  system  of  thought  in  the  world  to  which  they  belonged,  may 
be  proved  from  history.  But  Babylonia  had  almost  nothing  to 
teach  Israel  ethically  :  and  it  was  from  ethical  sources  within  her- 
self that  her  monotheism  immediately  arose." 


JEWISH    RESENTMENT  AT  CHRISTIANIZING 

EFFORTS. 

T^  VERY  conference  held  to  devise  means  to  Christianize  the 
■*— '  Jew  is  an  insult  to  him.  and  his  manhood  demands  that  he 
resent  it.  So  declares  William  Rosenau,  in  the  Chicago  Israelite, 
adding  that  the  Jew  is  able  "  to  take  care  of  himself  and  look  to 
his  own  salvation."  Should  he  turn  the  tables  on  the  Christian 
and  "attempt  to  Judaize  by  carefully  devised  conversion  meth- 
ods." thinks  the  writer,  the  Jew  "  would  be  considered  intolerant." 
"  would  be  censured  for  arrogating  unto  ourselves  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  truth  and  of  the  entire  truth,"  and  "  in  some  countries 
the  indignation  aroused  would  probably  take  the  form  of  persecu- 
tion." In  apparent  mystification  as  to  the  Christian  motive,  the 
writer  asks : 

"Are  we  heathens?  Have  we  in  any  way  checked  humanity's 
progress?  Have  we  contributed  nothing  by  means  of  our  faith  to 
that  higher  knowledge,  that  loftier  morality,  and  that  godlier  ideal- 
ism which  have  lifted  society  out  of  the  depths  of  barbarism  to  the 
heights  of  human  culture?  Our  work  along  these  lines  is  open  to 
inspection.  It  is  chronicled  in  indelible  and  unmistakable  charac- 
ters on  the  pages  of  history.  It  proves  us  to  have  been  the  leaven 
of  society  wheresoever  the  Jew  was  permitted  to  be  swayed  by 
the  holy  principles  of  his  ancestral  creed." 

Before  the  Jew  can  become  a  Christian,  says  the  writer,  "the 
conversionist  must  change  his  subject's  whole  nature,  blot  out  his 
entire  past,  extending  over  centuries,  and  recast  the  philosophy 
giving  shape  to  his  life."  If  this  were  done,  what,  he  asks,  "  can 
Christianity  give  the  Jew  anything  that  is  better  than  that  which 
his  Judaism  furnishes?"     Further: 

"  I  snot  Judaism  a  philosophy  which  preaches  the  one-god  idea, 
eventing  in  man's  godly  life  as  advocated  by  the  most  advanced 
nkers?  Is  it  not  a  system  of  ethics  which  postulates  the  freedom 
ol  man,  culminating  in  social  service  as  accentuated  by  the  most 
eminent  ethicists  ?  'Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God, 
am  holy,'  are  the  key-notes  in  the  classic  symphony  of  Judaism. 
And  that  these  key-notes  have  sufficed  to  attune  .the  life  of  the  Jew 
to  the  highest  and  best,  his  conduct,  barring  comparatively  few  in- 
stances, demonstrates.  The  Jew  has  been  God-intoxicated  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  ever  trusted  in  God,  retained  noble  ambition, 
and  persevered  in  godly  aims.  He  has  been  moral  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  respected  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  dignity  of  the 
st.de.  and  the  divinity  of  mankind.  In  the  first  instance  he  was 
the  champion  of  spotless  chastity;  in  the  second  the  apostle  of 
an  exemplary  citizenship,  and  in  the  third  the  messenger  of  char- 
ity Whatever  shortcomings  the  Jew  has  is  not  the  fault  of  his 
Judaism.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  oppressors." 

The  Jew,  if  he  felt  inclined  to  give  up  his  faith,  is  pictured  as 
standing  helplessly  before  "  the  many  sects  of  Christianity,"  with 
every  sect  claiming  "to  have  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
faith's  message  to  the  world." 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


"PEER    GYNT'S"    FAILURE    TO    IMPRESS    NEW 

YORK. 

IN  kindness  to  Chicago  dramatic  critics  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  "  Peer  Gynt,"  in  the  interval  since  Mr. 
Mansfield  produced  Ibsen's  dramatic  poem  in  November  last  in 
the  windy  city,  had  suffered  something  of  a  "sea-change."  As 
now  seen  by  the  New  York  critics  it  has  become  "something 
strange,"  something  at  least  other  than  was  recorded  in  'I'm-:  LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST,  November  17,  as  a  play  that  "reaches    forth  for 


which  there  may  be  more  solutions  than  one."  "  What  was  needed 
was  compression,  not  emasculation."  the  Evening  JJo.,t  critic 
adds;  and  at  his  side  in  affirming  the  general  unintelligiblity  of 
the  resultant  product  is  Alan  Dale,  who  writes  thus  in  the  New 
York  Amerh  an: 

"  I  have  seen  performances  in  Chinese  Hebrew,  Russian,  Ital- 
ian. Spanish,  and  have  even  dallied  with  the  theaters  in  Morocco, 
but  I  hereby  emphatically  state  that  all  these  episodes  were  open 
books  compared  with  the  presentation  in  the  English  language 
of  the  Messrs.  William  and  Charles  Archer's  translation  of  '1 
(Ant*  ottered  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  One  may  perchance  understand 
'  Peer  Gynt'  by  studying  what  grave  people  read  into  it  — by  affect- 


AS    THF.    VOUTHKUL    DREAMER. 


AS   COSMOPOLITAN    PLUTOCRAT. 


AS    1IIU   AGED    HOME-WANDERER. 


RICHARD   MANSFIELD'S   THREE   DIVERSE   CHARACTERIZATIONS   IX   'PEER  GYNT 


the  imagination  of  the  acutely  poetic";  a  play  "  for  the  initiated" 
in  "its  deeper  significance";  a  play  containing  "moments  when 
it  will  appeal  to  all."  In  such  phrases  Chicago  exprest  its  vision 
of  things  offered  under  the  name  of  "  Peer  Gynt."  New  York 
sees  it  quite  otherwise.  Most  epigrammatic  of  the  band  of  dra- 
matic appraisers  is  Acton  Davies,  of  The  Evening  Sun,  who  de- 
clares that  "as  a  triumph  of  charlatanism  this  production  is 
unique."  Mr.  Davies  believes  that  Ibsen  was  right  in  declaring 
the  play  "  never  was  intended  for  stage  purposes."  and  thinks  if 
the  Norwegian  poet  "were  alive  to-day  and  saw  the  mangled. 
mysterious,  and  utterly  incomprehensible  way  in  which  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  presents  his  great  poem  to  the  public,  he  would 
heartily  second  his  original  statement."  With  a  dismay  some- 
what more  controlled,  the  critic  of  The  Evening  Post  remarks: 
"Why.  if  Mr.  Mansfield  really  believed  he  was  enlightening  the 
world  by  the  revelation  of  a  masterpiece,  he  should  have  permit- 
ted it  to  be  so  needlessly  mauled  and  defaced,  is  a  problem   to 


ing  to  regard  Peer  Gynt  as  a  Don  Quixote  or  Faust,  or  as  an  un- 
fortunate maniac  who  is  Emperor  of  Himself,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  viewed  from  the  dramatic  vantage-point  of  an'auditorium,  it 
appeals  as  an  utterly  meaningless,  insensate,  and  ludicrous  hodge- 
podge—devoid of  every  dramatic  and  artistic  instinct— a  hodge- 
podge at  which  one  can  imagine  the  sane  and  commercial  Mr. 
Mansfield  as  chuckling  in  his  sleeve  as  he  offers  to  a  New  York 
audience  that  which  a  similar  gathering  in  London  or  Paris  would 
receive  in  stupefied  derision." 

The  above  citations  are  representative  of  what  is  said,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  of  the  vehicle  Mr.  Mansfield  has  chosen  for  his 
principal  dramatic  offering  this  year.  Of  his  personal  success  or 
failure  the  verdicts  are  more  or  less  various.  Mr.  William  Win- 
ter, in  The  Tri6une,finds  his  impersonation  puzzling.    He  writes: 

"  The  presence  of  this  admirable  actor  refreshes  the  languid  in- 
terest of  the  dramatic  season  and  reenforces  public  sympathy  with 
theatrical  proceedings  :  but  the  effect  of  this  remarkable  Ibsen 
product  is  that  of  general  mystification,  in  part  melancholy  and  in 
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part  comic.  It  is  possible  that  the  crazy,  formless  fabric  of  'Peer 
Gynt'  possesses  some  valuable  meaning,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Mansfield  comprehends  it;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  its  meaning  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  that  the  actor, 
if  possest  of  its  secret,  does  not  reveal  it.  Viewed  as  a  work  of 
executive  art.  Mr.  Mansfield's  impersonation  of  the  preposterous 
vagabond  whom  he  calls  Peer  Gynt  is  found  to  possess  the  attri- 
butes of  consistency,  sustained  energy,  and  abundant  artificial 
emotion:  it  is  an  impersonation  (because  of  what  Mr.  Mansfield 
puts  into  the  character,  not  because  of  anything  he  finds  in  it)  that 
amply  exhibits  alike  the  resources  of  the  actor  and  his  expert  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  them  ;  but  viewed  either  as  an  image  of  any- 
thing natural  among  mankind  or  as  the  presentment  of  a  valuable 
■conception  of  anything  ideal  in  poetic  imagination,  it  is  always  a 
grotesque,  and  often  an  absurd,  eccentricity.  The  actor's  revela- 
tion of  himself — his  moods,  his  vagaries,  his  unconventionality, 
his  egotism,  his  cynicism,  his  gentleness,  his  benevolence,  his  ca- 
pricious sympathy  with  extreme  views  and  mental  delusions,  com- 
bined with  his  common  sense  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  human 
nature — is  exceedingly  interesting;  but  the  subject  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  illustrate  is  about  as  suitable  for  treatment  in  dra- 
matic form  as  the  binomial  theorem  would  be,  or  the  differential 
calculus,  or  Baxter's  '  Call,'  or  Fearne  'On  Contingent  Remain- 
ders.' 'Peer  Gynt'  may  please  the  seekers  after  freaks,  whim- 
whams,  and  innovations." 

The  width  of  opportunity  presented  by  this  role  is  indicated  by 
a  dictum  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  that  it  required  "the  greatest 
tragic,  comic,  and  character  actor  in  the  world."  Mr.  John  Corbin, 
writing  in  Appleton's  Magazine  (March),  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"just  about  that  is  what  Mansfield  has  brought  to  it."  Of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  is  Mr.  Acton  Davies.     Thus: 

"  Wide  as  is  the  scope  which  his  role  offers  him  for  character- 
ization, he  never  once  brings  to  it  a  touch  of  originality.  He 
merely  saddles  on  to  Peer  Gynt's  shoulders  gestures,  mannerisms, 
and  stage  business  which  he  has  already  used  in  other  roles.  His 
performance,  therefore,  for  an  actor  of  his  standing,  is  rather  a 
retrogression  than  a  step  ahead.  In  this  play  he  absolutely  fails 
to  hold  or  interest  his  audience,  and  that  is  something  which  can 
not  often  honestly  be  said  of  Mansfield." 

The  critic  of  The  Evening  Post  takes  this  unfavorable  view  : 

"  Mr.  Mansfield's  personal  performance  has  a  certain  degree  of 
theatrical  cleverness,  but  there  is  nothing  typical  or  symbolical 
or  generally  illuminative  about  it.  He  marks  the  different  stages 
of  life  with  his  invariable  skill  in  make-up  and  his  gift  of  eccentric 
delineation.  The  external  contrast  in  dress  and  manner  between 
the  vagabond  youth  and  the  successful  adventurer  is  very  striking, 
but  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Mansfield  does  not  extend  much  beyond 
the  tricks  of  disguise.  He  has  a  potent  and  strangely  interesting 
but  unalterable  personality.  His  elocutionary  faults  and  his  tricks 
of  pose  and  gesture  appear  to  grow  upon  him.  In  some  of  his 
speeches  he  was  almost  unintelligible,  and  the  monotony  of  his  ' 
intonation  at  times  was  most  exasperating.  He  presented  the 
form  and  words,  but  not  the  soul,  of  Gynt;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  of  the  three  phases  of  the  poem  he  practically  repre- 
sented only  one,  and  that  by  far  the  least  significant.  Really, 
Ibsen  has  not  much  to  be  grateful  for.  He  has  been  scandalously 
misrepresented." 


The  Dominant  Sex  in  Novel-writers.— Why  do  the 
suffragettes  rage,  when  women  write  the  fiction  of  England?  is 
a  question  asked  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Mail.  Women  who 
are  clamoring  for  the  ballot  in  England  have  only  to  reflect,  as- 
serts this  observer,  that  by  writing  the  "  twelve  best  sellers"  in 
1906  they  are  already  their  country's  rulers.  "  For  not  since  Rous- 
seau and  Richardson,"  it  is  argued,  "has  the  thought  of  a  nation 
been  shaped— or  at  least  reflected — by  its  novels  as  it  is  to-day." 
In  America  the  opposite  is  to  be  observed  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
authors  of  the  six  best-selling  novels.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
writer  asks,  "Is  the  old  country  feminized,  or  have  its  women 
writers  grown  masculine?  Is  the  literary  taste  ©f  America  virile, 
or  does  the  sex  of  our  favorite  story-tellers  serve  only  to  mask 


feminine  mentalities?  "     Some  of  the  facts  upon  which   these  re- 
flections are  based  are  given  herewith  : 

"  We  must  judge  others  by  ourselves,  tho  the  old  saw  forbids. 
And  by  our  standard  the  women  who  wish  to  rule  England  waste 
time  in  storming  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  rule  al- 
ready. In  a  list  of  twelve  English  'best  sellers'  not  a  single  man 
is  represented.  The  books  are:  'Fenwick's  Career,'  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward;  'The  Far  Horizon,'  by  Lucas  Malet  (Mrs.  Har- 
rison) ;  'The  Treasure  of  Heaven,'  by  Marie  Corelli ;  'The  Gam- 
bler,' by  Mrs.  Cecil  Thurston:  'Prisoners,'  by  Mary  Cholmon- 
deley  ;  'The  Dream  and  the  Business,'  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
(Mrs.  Craigie);  'The  Viper  c*  Milan,'  by  Marjorie  Bowen ;  'The 
White  House,'  by  Miss  Braddon;  'In  Subjection,'  by  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler;  'A  Sovereign  Remedy,'  by  Mrs.  Steel; 
'The  Incomplete  Amorist,'  by  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland); 
and 'A  Queen  of  Rushes,'  by  Allen  Raine  (Mrs.  Beynon  Puddi- 
combe). 

"The  American  list,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  new  and  interest- 
ing answer  to  the  old  query,  'Who  reads  an  American  book?' 
Americans  do.  We  doubt  if  any  year  prior  to  1906  showed  not  a 
single  one  of  England's  favored  books  among  the  six  '  best  sellers' 
in  the  United  States.  By  the  lists  of  The  Bookman  we  were  less 
gallant  than  the  transatlantic  readers.  Men  wrote  five  of  our  six 
most  popular  novels.     And  thereby  hangs  a  very  pretty  quarrel." 


LOWELL'S   LIMITATIONS   AS   A  CRITIC. 

\  CCORDING  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  James  Russell  Lowell 
**•  lacked  both  the  philosophic  spirit  and  the  critical  instinct. 
In  consequence  his  criticism,  which  "  clearly  grew  out  of  his  read- 
ing habit,  not  out  of  his  reflective  tendency,"  is"  largely  comment." 
His  critical  essays,  says  Mr.  Brownell  (writing  in  Scribners  Mag- 
azine)," zxz  distinctly  artless  in  both  the  literal  and  the  derived 
sense  of  the  word" — representing  in  each  case  '"a  cairn  of  com- 
ment" rather  than  an  organic  structure.  His  lack  of  the  philo- 
sophic spirit  is  stated  in  another  form  when  we  read  that  he  had  lit- 
tle interest  in  "  ideas  as  such,  in  and  of  themselves  " — an  asset  "  for 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  adequate  substitute  in  criticism." 
Lowell's  ideas  were  in  general  "  the  conceits,  notions,  fancies  of 
the  true  poet,  of  the  observant  rather  than  the  reflective  order." 
From  his  essays  we  learn  little  concerning  his  own  general  con- 
ception of  life  and  art.     Says  Mr.  Brownell : 

"  He  had  apparently  no  particular  philosophic  view  to  advocate 
or  express,  and  his  essays  have  no  general  philosophic  derivation. 
His  critical  work  as  a  whole  lacks  the  unity  of  a  body  of  doctrine 
or  even  a  personal  point  of  view.  It  does  not  discuss  principles. 
Its  chief  value  is  exegetical.  This  is  why  he  is  at  his  best  in  his 
'Dante,'  his  'Chaucer,'  his  'Dryden,'  his  'Shakespeare,'  and  the 
Elizabethans  generally.  For  as  exegesis  is  the  strongest  part  of 
his  criticism,  linguistics  are  the  strongest  part  of  his  exegesis,  and 
he  is  even  better  in  discussing  the  language  than  in  explaining  the 
substance  of  the  poets.  For  language  he  had  the  instinct  to  be 
expected  of  such  a  master  of  expression  ;  and  of  archaic,  recondite, 
or  foreign  language  he  was  an  admirable  interpreter — being  both 
a  poet  and  a  precisian.  In  this  field  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
praise him." 

Turning  to  the  essay  on  Dante,  which  was  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  study  and  has  been  called  Lowell's  ablest  performance  in 
criticism,  Mr.  Brownell  finds  that  it  gives  the  effect  of  having  been 
"  written  at  random."     We  read  : 

"In  Dante's  case,  more  than  in  most  others,  to  admire  is  to 
comprehend.  Lowell's  admiration  is  limitless,  and  one  feels  that 
he  understood  his  subject.  But  his  expression  of  it  is  only  less 
inartistic  than  it  is  uncritical.  His  twenty  years  of  study  have  re- 
sulted in  his  comprehension  of  his  theme,  but  not  in  reducing  it  to 
any  definite  proportions  or  giving  it  any  sharpness  of  outline. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  he  does  not  know  and,  perhaps  one  may- 
say,  nothing  in  it  that  he  does  not  appreciate.  But  he  does  not 
communicate  because  he  does  not  express  his  general  conception 
of  Dante,  and  he  does  not  because  he  has  not  himself,  one  feels 
sure,  thought  it  out  into  definition.  He  is  interested  in  ranking 
his  poet,  not  describing  him.     Dante  is  next  to  Shakespeare,  next 
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to  Homer,  above  all  others,  and  so  on.  Think  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  Byron!  'Our  nineteenth  century,'  he  says,  'made  an 
idol  of  the  noble  lord  who  broke  his  heart  in  verse  once  every  six 
months,  but  the  fourteenth  was  lucky  enough  to  produce  and  not 
make  an  idol  of  that  rarest  earthly 
phenomenon,  a  man  of  genius  who 
could  hold  heart-break  at  bay  for 
twenty  years,  and'— but  no  one  can 
care  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a  sen- 
tence as  that.  Lowell  himself  has 
been  less  fortunate  than  he  says  the 
fourteenth  century  was,  but  his  idol- 
atry merely  consecrates  the  looseness 
that  mars  his  admirably  sympathetic 
•essay." 

It  reveals  a  fine  trait  in  Lowell, 
says  Mr.  Brownell,  that  his  essays 
should  be,  in  general,  so  compact  of 
eulogy.  "They  constitute  a  veritable 
literary  monument,  .  .  .  and  might 
be  entitled  'The  Praise  of  Great  Wri- 
ters.' "  But,  alas  !  "  there  is  no  quali- 
fication to  his  praise  to  give  it  per- 
suasiveness, to  say  nothing  of  per- 
manence."    Thus : 

"  The  Dante  essay  (to  recur  to  this 
representative  example)  is  all  patently 
partizan— patently    therefore,    in    the 
sixth  century  of  Dante  criticism,  either 
unsound    or  superfluous;    the  day  of 
discrimination  is  neverover,  but  whole- 
sale consideration  reaches  finally  its 
term.     Lowell  is,  like  all  the  tempera- 
mentally energetic  but  reflectively  in- 
dolent, particularly  fond  of   superla- 
tives.     And  tho  superlatives  may  be  just,   they  do  not   define. 
Obviously  they  state  the  known  in  terms  of  the  unknown— A  in 
terms  of  X,  as  Lowell  might  say  ;  clearly  the  converse  of  the  crit- 
ical order.    The  general  atmosphere  of  idolatry  that  they  create  is 
unfortunate  because  it  is  plainly  'too  good  to  be  true,'  and  in  a 
world  of  imperfections   the   result   is   bound   to   lack   verisimili- 
tude.    Dante  in   Lowell's  pages  ceases  to  be  credible;  or,  if  ab- 
stractly credible,  is  concretely  very  difficult  to  conceive  as  a  thir- 
teenth-century Florentine,  as  well   as   a  very  different  personage 
from  the  Dante  of  other  commentators." 


ceeded,  each  in  his  own  way— tho  we  need  not  couple  their  efforts 
on  the  technical  side.  Rembrandt  was  a  prophet.  There  is  more 
of  the  poet,  a  reflective  poet,  in  Carriere.  He  is  a  mystic.  His 
mothers,  his  children,  are  dreams  made  real— the  magic  of   whic 


A   "PAINTER   OF   ELUSIVE    PSYCHOLOGY." 

EUGENE  CARRIERE,  the  French  painter  who  best  depict- 
ed motherhood,  is  described  as  spiritually  "  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Rembrandt  school— but  a  Rembrandt  who  has 
read  Dostoievsky."  The  coupling  of  the  two  latter  names  by  Mr. 
James  Huneker,  in  an  estimate  of  the  French  artist  published  in 
the  New  York  Sun  (February  24),  points  to  the  two  dominant 
qualities  of  this  artist— one  of  method  and  the  other  of  interior 
revelation.  Taken  together,  they  constitute  Carriere,  in  Mr. 
Huneker's  phrase,  "  the  painter  of  elusive  psychology."  He  was 
born  in  1849  and  died  in  March,  1906.  For  the  most  part  his  work 
consists  of  "tender  notations  of  maternity  .  .  .  painted  with  the 
smoky  enchantments  of  his  pearly-gray  and  soft  russet,"  pictures 
of  childhood,  and  portraits,  among  which  are  presentments  of  Ver- 
laine,  Daudet,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  and  Gustave  Geffroy— "in- 
timate in  their  revelations  of  the  souls  of  the  sitters."  Mr.  Hune- 
ker proceeds : 

"  Baudelaire  once  wrote  :  'All  nature  is  a  temple,  filled  with  liv- 
ing pillars,  and  the  pillars  have  tongues  and  speak  in  confused 
words,  and  man  walks  as  through  a  forest  of  countless  symbols. 
.  .  .'  It  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  work  of  Carriere,  who 
was,  first  and  last,  a  symbolist.  There  he  is  related  to  the  Dutch 
seer,  Rembrandt;  both  men  strove  to  seek  for  the  eternal  corre- 
spondence of  things  material  and  spiritual;  both  sought  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  dissonance  of  flesh  and  the  spirit.     Both  suc- 


MATERNAL    LOVE,' 

From  a  painting  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  by  Eugene  Carriere. 
"  His  mothers,  his  children,"  says  Mr.  Huneker,  are  "  dreams  made  real.  " 

Mr.  Dolent  speaks  is  always  there.  To  disengage  the  personal- 
ity of  his  sitter  was  his  first  idea.  Slowly  he  built  up  those  vol- 
umes of  color,  light,  and  shadow,  the  solidity  of  which  caused 
Rodin  to  exclaim, 'Carriere  is  also  a  sculptor  !  '  Slowly  and  from 
the  most  unwilling  sitter  he  extorted  the  secret  of  a  soul.  We 
speak  of  John  Sargent  as  the  master  psychologist  among  portrait- 
ists, a  superiority  he  himself  has  never  assumed.  But  that  mag- 
nificent virtuoso,  an  aristocratic  Franz  Hals,  never  gives  us  the 
indefinite  sense  of  things  mystic  beneath  the  epidermis  of  poor, 
struggling  humanity  as  does  Eugene  Carriere.  Sargent  is  too 
magisterial  a  painter  to  dwell  upon  the  infinite  little  soul  stigmala 
of  men  and  women.  Who  can  tell  the  renunciations  made  by  the 
Frenchman  in  his  endeavor  to  wrest  the  enigma  of  personality 
from  its  abysmal  depths  ?  " 


Quoting  Camille  Mauclair,  the  French  critic.  Mr.  Huneker 
traces  in  Carriere's  work  first  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards,  then 
of  Ver  Meer  and  Chardin.  Formerly  "he  colored  his  canvas 
with  exquisite  delicacy  and  with  a  distinction  of  harmonies  that 
came  very  near  to  Whistler's."  In  later  years  he  confined  himself 
"to  bistre,  black  and  white,  to  evoke  those  dream  pictures,  true 
images  of  souls,  which  make  him  inimitable  in  our  epoch  and  go 
back  to  Rembrandt's  chiaroscuro.  Color  went  by  the  board  at 
the  last,  and  the  painter  was  dominated  by  expression  alone." 
"Psychical  magnetism."  says  Mr.  Huneker,  is  "exactly  the  phrase 
that  illuminates  his  later  methods."     We  read  further : 

"Often  cavernous  in  tone,  sooty  in  his  blacks,  he  nevertheless 
contrives  a  fluid  atmosphere,  the  shadows  floating,  the  figure  float- 
ing, that  arrests  instant  attention.  He  became  almost  sculptural, 
handled  his  planes  with  imposing  breadth,  his  sense  of  values  was 
strong,  his  gradations  and  degradation  of  tones  masterly,  and  he 
escaped  the  influences  of  the  new  men  in  their  researches  after  lu- 
minosity at  all  hazards.  He  considered  impressionism  a  transi- 
tion ;  after  purifying  the  muddy  palettes  of  the  academics,  the  di- 
vision of  tones,  painters  would  return  to  lofty  composition,  to  a 
poetic  complicity  with  nature,  to  a  more  rarefied  psychology.  And 
he  lived  to  see  his  hopes  realized." 

Notwithstanding   his   "nocturnal    reveries"    and    his   "somber 
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coloring,"  it  is  a  mistake,  we  are  told,  to  think  Carriere  a  pess- 
imist. The  reverse  is  the  fact,  asserts  Mr.  Huneker,  with  the 
following  amplifications : 

"  His  philosophy  of  life  was  exalted— an  exalted  socialism.  He 
was,  to  employ  Nietzsche's  pithy  phrase,  a  'Yes-sayer.'  He  said 
'Yes'  to  the  universe.  A  man  of  vigorous  affirmations,  he  wor- 
shiped nature,  not  for  its  pictorial  aspects,  but  for  the  God  which 
is  the  leaf  and  rock  and  animal,  for  the  God  that  beats  in  our 
pulses  and  shines  in  the  clear  sunlight.  Nor  was  it  vague,  windy 
pantheism,  this;  he  was  a  believer— a  glance  at  his  'Christ'  re- 
veals his  reverence  for  the  Man  of  Sorrows— and  his  religious  love 
and  pity  for  mankind  was  only  excelled  by  his  hatred  of  wrong 
and  oppression.  He  detested  cruelty.  His  canvases  of  child- 
hood, in  which  he  exposes  the  most  evanescent  gesture,  exposes 
the  unconscious  helplessness  of  babyhood,  are  so  many  tracts  — 
if  you  choose  to  see  them  after  that  fashion— in  behalf  of  mercy 
to  all  tender  and  living  things.  He  is  not,  however,  a  sentimen- 
talist. His  family  groups  prove  the  absence  of  theatrical  pity. 
Because  of  his  subtle  technical  method,  his  manner  of  building 
up  his  heads  in  a  misty  medium  and  then  abstracting  their  physi- 
cal non-essentials,  his  portraits  have  a-  metaphysical  meaning — 
they  are  a  Becoming,  not  a  Being,  tangible  tho  they  be.  Their 
fluid  rhythms  lend  to  them  almost  the  quality  of  a  perpetual  reju- 
venescence. It  is  an  artistic  illusion,  but  it  tells  us  of  the  primary 
intensity  of  the  painter's  vision.  Withal,  there  is  no  scene  of 
the  merely  spectral ;  no  optical  trickery.  The  waves  of  light  are 
magnetic.  The  picture  floats  in  space,  seemingly— compelled  by 
its  frame  into  limits.  Gustave  Geffroy  once  wrote  that  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  masters,  Carriere.  on  his  canvas,  gives  a  sense 
of  volume  and  weight.  Whatever  he  sacrificed,  it  was  not  actual- 
ity.    His  draftsmanship  never  falters,  his  touch  is  never  infirm." 


FREDERIC    HARRISON    PESSIMISTIC   OVER 
MODERN    LITERATURE. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  confesses  that  he  regards 
with  pessimism  the  English  literature  of  the  present  day. 
In  all  his  other  views  upon  life,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  words 
in  the  London  Tribune,  he  is  an  "optimist  or,  rather,  meliorist." 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  literature  he  acknowledges 
himself  forced  to  "  sing  in  a  very  minor  key."  "As  I  look  back 
over  the  sixty  years  since  I  first  began  to  read  freely  for  myself," 
he  declares,  "  English  literature  has  never  been  so  flat  as  it  is 
now."  Superior  as  the  present  output  is  in  "  sound  English,  ster- 
ling sense,  industrious  learning."  it  is  yet  "poor,"  he  thinks,  in 
"witchery  of  form,  native  humor,  mother  wit,  creative  genius." 
Comparing  the  writing  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  mid-Victorian 
period,  he  produces  this  picture  : 

"  In  my  student  days— say.  the  mid-40's  and  mid-50's  —  our  poets 
were  Tennyso;,,  the  two  Brownings.  FitzGerald.  Kossetti — all  at 
their  zenith.  So  were  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Kingsley,  Disraeli.  The  Brontes,  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Swin- 
burne, Morris,  were  just  coming  into  line.  Year  after  year  Rus- 
kin  poured  out  resounding  fugues  in  every  form  of  melodious  art. 
Our  historians  were  Carlyle,  Grote,  Milman,  Macaulay,  Kinglake 
— then  Froude  and  Freeman.  Our  philosophers  were  Mill, 
Spencer,  Buckle,  Newman,  Hamilton,  Mansel.  As  a  look  back 
over  these  sixty  years  it  seems  to  me  as  if  English  literature  had 
been  slowly  sinking,  as  they  say  our  eastern  counties  are  sinking 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Where  shall  we  find  an  Arnold,  a 
Pater,  a  Symonds,  a  Stevenson,  such  a  fascinating  historian  as  J. 
R.  Green — such  'a  first-class  fighting  man  '  as  Thomas  Huxley? 

"Compare  an  early  number  of  any  one  of  the  reviews  with  any 
number  of  to-day.  We  shall  find  some  seven  to  ten  papers  in  any 
old  number,  each  written  in  literary  form  ;  measured,  thoughtful, 
filling  a  sheet,  it  may  be  two  sheets,  of  print.  To-<lay  there  will 
be  seventeen  or  twenty-seven  scrappy  bits  tumbled  out  of  the 
writer's  notebook,  and  half  of  them  signed  by  leaders  of  fashion 
or  society  'lions.'  Style,  literary  shape,  and  any  more  than  fugi- 
tive purpose  are  flung»aside.  A  name  which  the  public  can  recog- 
nize, a  'breezy' bit  of  gossip,  is  what  the  reader  wants— is  all 
that  he  has  time  to  notice.  Railroads,  telegrams,  telephones, 
motors,  games. 'week  ends,"  have  made  life  one  long  scramble, 


which  wealth,  luxury,  and  the  'smart  world'  have  debauched. 
The  result  is  sixpenny  magazines,  four-and-six-penny  novels, 
'short  stories'  in  every  halfpenny  rag— print,  print,  print — every- 
where, and  "  not  a  drop  to  drink  ' — sheets  of  picture  advertisements, 
but  of  literature  not  an  ounce." 

Good  literature  Mr.  Harrison  sees  to  be  disappearing  under 
causes  "  complex,  subtle,  deep,  and  wide."  Such,  for  instance,  as 
"the  increase  of  material  appliances,  vulgarizing  life  and  making 
it  a  scramble  for  good  things";    next,  "  the  vast  multiplicity  of 


KREDEK  K'   HARRISON. 

"  English  literature,"  he  thinks,  "lias  never  been  so  flat  as  it  is 
now."  It  is  "poor"  in  "witchery  of  form,  native  humor,  mother 
wit,  creative  genius." 

numbers  tending  to  uniformity,  crushing  individuality,  flattening 
us  out  into  a  crowd  of  equal  units";  lastly,  "the  sudden  spread  of 
a  low  and  mechanical  instruction."  The  "  pessimist  "  pursues  in 
this  wise  his  doleful  survey  of  confronting  conditions: 

"  Life  has  become  infinitely  faster,  easier,  machine-run  ;  less 
spontaneous,  less  jovial,  far  uglier.  The  huge  agglomeration  of 
similar  beings  in  our  abnormal  cities  weighs  upon  the  sense  of 
personal  independence.  The  mass  of  fellow  citizens,  at  once  our 
equals  and  our  rivals,  is  too  overwhelming  to  struggle  against. 
We  all  have  to  conform  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  We  dare  not 
cut  our  coats  or  our  collars  to  please  ourselves  ;  we  are  swept 
away  by  the  irresistible  torrent  of  'what  everybody  does  now.' 
The  wonderful  spread  of  what  is  absurdly  called  education,  but 
which  is  really  nothing  but  the  mechanical  instrument  of  real  cul- 
ture, instruction  in  the  'Three  R's,'  has  evoked  an  endless  supply 
of  vapid,  dull  stuff.  Fifty  times  the  print  is  poured  out  now  that 
was  done  two  or  three  generations  ago.  The  bulk  of  it  is  of  the 
same  washy  type.  That  type,  by  its  mere  volume,  sets  the  'fash- 
ion.' To  ignore  the  type  is  to  be 'old-fashioned  ' ;  to  defy  it  is 
to  be 'a  crank.'    And  so  the  literary  currency  is  debased 

"  If  Gibbon  or  Macaulay  were  to  publish  to-day,  the  academic 
critics  would  jeer  at  them  for  not  knowing  Professor  Rumpels- 
tiltzkin's  last  pamphlet  on  the  'Dolichocephalic  Races.'  If  Scott 
were  to  publish  'Ivanhoe'  we  should  be  told  it  was  'a  bad  joke,' 
old-fogyish  in  form  and  obsolete  in  local  color.  What  pays  now 
for  romance  is  divorce  court  scandal,  the  smart  set  in  a  motor  trip, 
or  slum  talk  in  the  East  End.  Photography  and  mechanics  have 
forced  art,  literature,  even  society,  into  a  crude,  monotonous  real- 
ism. In  pictures,  in  books,  in  conversation,  what  we  must  have 
is  the  minute  reproduction  of  the  obvious,  commonplace  tilings." 
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Bain,  F.  W.  A  Draught  of  the  Blue.  Frontis- 
i  2ino,  pp.  237.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Bindloss,  Harold.  The  Dust  of  Conflict.  Frontis- 
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1:1. mi.  id  Eleanor  Hoyt.  Bettina.  Illustrated 
by  Will  Grefc.  ijmo,  pp.  212.  New  York:  Double- 
day.  Page    &  Co.      $1.25. 

This    slight    but    cleverly  handled   story 

would  hardly  fill  one  hundred  pages  if  it 

were   printed   after  the  usual   fashion.      It 

:    of  the  same  type  as  the  author's  former 

novels,   "Concerning  Belinda"    and   "The 

Misdemeanors    of    Nancy,"    and    while    it 

makes  but  little  demand  upon  the  reader's 

intellectual  equipment,  it  holds  his  interest 

effectively.     The   world   that   this   author 

paints  is  a  pleasant,  sprightly  world  from 

which    the    great    passions    arc    carefully 

eliminated.      It    is    the    modern    Arcadia 

peopled    by    young   men   and    maidens   of 

the   perfect   type   seen   in   the   pictures   of 

Gibson  and  Christy.    The  plot  of  the  story 

is  of  the  simplest. 

Brant,  Allan.  Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  30.  Boston. 
R.   G.    Badger. 

Cams,  Paul.  Our  Children.  Hints  from  Prac- 
tical Experience  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  i2«io, 
pp.   207.      Chicago:    The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  exponents  of  the  new 
philosophical  conception  known  as  mon- 
ism. He  has  written  many  works  upon 
philosophy  and  cognate  subjects  and  is  the 
possessor  of  a  clear  and  agreeable  style. 
Like  Huxley  he  knows  the  secret  of  cloth- 
ing abstruse  subjects  in  an  attractive  garb 
and  his  works  have  a  popular  appeal.  His 
new  volume  is  written  for  parents  and 
teachers  and  it  will  prove  of  especial 
interest  and  value  to  those  engaged  in 
kindergarten  work.  This  latter  class  will 
find  it  an  effective  adjunct  to  Froebel  and 
the  familiar  classics  in  this  department, 
since  it  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  information  which  is  the  result 
of  recent  scientific  investigation  and  ad- 
vanced  psychological  methods. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  upon  the 
subject  of  punishment  we  get  the  key-note 
to  the  author's  ethical  principles.  Like 
Tolstoy,  and  like  a  greater  Teacher,  he 
advocates  non-resistance  of  evil  with  evil. 
Retaliation  is  condemned,  a  lie  must  1  >c 
overcome  by  truth,  wrong  by  right,  and 
violence  by  patience.  These  moral  prin- 
ciples, which  the  author  asserts  are  the 
ideal  of  buddhism  and  of  Christianity. 
should  be  inculcated  at  an  early  Stage  in 
the  minds  of  children. 

On  the  question  of  the  punishment  of 
children,  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
educators,    the    author    has    very    decided 


views.  He  maintains  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  punishment  of  children  in  the  old 
and  proper  sense  of  punishment.  Punish- 
ment ought  to  become  a  method  of  edu- 
cation and  ought  to  cease  inflicting  pain 
without  any  ulterior  motive.  Punish- 
ment, Dr.  Carus  declares,  ought  to  be  the 
"consequences  of  a  wrong  act  which  is 
brought  home  to  the  knowledge  and  senti- 
ments of  the  child." 

Connolly,  James.  The  Jewels  of  King  Art. 
121110,  pp.   59.       Boston     R.  (>.   Badger. 

Ellis,  Edward  S.      Seth  Jones  (if  New  li. 

Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  2s.'.  New 
York:  G.  \Y.   Dillingham  Co. 

Everyman's  Library.  New  Volumes:  Wesley's 
Journal  14  vols.)  ;  Maurice's  The  kingdom  of 
Christ     1  2    vols.);     Butler's    Analogy:     Robertson's 

Sermons  on  Religion  and  Life;  Latimer's  Sermons; 
Robertson's  Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine;  Rob 
bertson's  Sermons  on  Bible  Subjects;  Browne's 
Religio  Medici;  William  Law's  A  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  T>ages.  each  volume  from 
280-598.  iSmo.  London  I.  M  Dent  &  Co.; 
Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,  Cloth.  ;o  tents 
per   volume. 

Fairbanks,  Arthur.  The  Mythology  of  Oreece 
and  Rome.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  xvii  40K. 
Xew  York:  I).  Appleton    &  Co. 

Fehlandt,  August  F.  A  Century  of  Drink  and 
Reform.  i2ino,  pp.  422.  Xew  York:  Eaton  & 
Mams.      Si    net. 

Fraser,  W,  A.  The  Lone  Furrow.  121x10,  pp. 
viii   354.      Xew  York     D.  Appleton    &  Co. 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  By  the  Light  of  the 
Soul.  Illustrated.  i2ino,  pp.  497.  Xew  York. 
Harper    &   Bros.      $1.50. 

Mrs.  Freeman's  new  novel  will  not  only 
sustain  her  reputation  as  a  literary  artist 
of  unique  and  original  gifts,  but  contains, 
in  places,  the  suggestion  of  reserve  powers 
that  are  still  to  be  revealed.  As  her  work 
matures  her  readers  become  conscious  of 
her  mastcrv  over  a  wider  field  than  was 
first  thought  to  lie  within  her  province. 
In  "By  the  Light  of  the  Soul"  she  lias 
perhaps  sounded  deeper  levels  of  the  human 
heart   than  hitherto. 

Mrs.  Freeman  hardly  goes  beyond  the 
drama  of  a  small  New-England  family 
which  has  been  transplanted  to  a  New- 
Jersey  township  within  hail  of  Xew  York 
The  heroine  is  a  lively  type  of  the  New- 
England  girl  found  only  in  Mrs.  Freeman's 
novels  and  in  those  dim  recollections  oi 
youthful  first  loves  that  arc  said  to  be 
a  part  "f  the  universal  inheritance. 
Maria  is  drawn  with  delicacy  and  insight. 
The  soul  of  the  modern  analog  of  the 
Puritan  maiden  is  here  portrayed  for  us 
with  an  intimacy  and  sympathy  that  at 
times  remind  us  of  the  touch  of  the 
masters  ot    fiction. 

Of  course  the  inevitable  and  delightful 
old  maid  that  we  have  met  in  the  former 
novels  of  the  author  reappears  in  the  new- 
book.  She  lived  handsomely  on  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a   vear.      She  never  wore  out 


anything.  She  moved  carefully  and  "sat 
carefully''  The  reader  actually  sees  her 
before  him  and  almost  loves  her,  for 
humor  carried  to  this  pitch  becomes 
pathos.  One  feels  something  like  a  pang 
when  Aunt  Maria  fails  in  her  matrimonial 
designs  upon  her  widowed  brother-in-law. 

Hammond,    Rev.    E.    Payson,    D.D.     Storii 
Children  about   Jesus.      Illustrated.       i2mo,   pp.    144 
Xew  York:    Fleming  H.  Re  veil  ( 

Henderson,  W.  J.  Sea  Yarns  for  Boys  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  195.  Xew  York : 
Harper    &   Bros.      Oo  cents. 

Hllty,  Carl.  The  Step--  of  Life  1 21110,  pp.  ix- 
204.      Xew   York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      Si. 25  net. 

Kennj,  ('  S  Outlines  of  Criminal  Law  Revised 
by  James  H.  Webb.  8vo,  pp.  xxi-404.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.      S,;  net. 

King,    Gen.    Charles.     Captured      The     Stor; 
Sandy     Ray.      Illustrated.       i2mo,     pp.     349.      Xew 
York      R.  F.  Fenno    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

General  King's  new  novel  is  a  tale  of 
American  military  life  in  the  Philippines 
and  apparently  is  the  result  of  personal 
experience.  The  novel  opens  with  a  tine 
picture  of  the  national  flag  floating  over 
motionless  battalions  drawn  up  at  evening 
parade,  surrounded  by  long  ranks  of  dusky 
natives  in  spotless  white,  with  here  and 
there  the  black  cassock  of  a  padre  or  the 
shaven  crown  of  a  friar.  The  fact  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  read  little  but  dis- 
paraging accounts  of  the  native  Filipinos 
helps  us  to  a  slight  shock  of  surprize  when 
we  find  the  present  writer  praising  them 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  book.  He 
declares  that  in  those  innumerable  and 
nameless  courtesies  that  mean  so  much  in 
social  intercourse,  the  native  stands  far 
above  his  American  teacher.  The  story 
will  be  of  most  interest  to  military  men 
To  the  general  reader  it  seems  prolix 
times.  The  character-  are  fairly  well 
drawn  and  there  arc  some  interesting 
descriptions  of  characteristic  Filipino  war- 
fare. 

Kingsley,  Florence  Morse.    Truthful  Jane.    1. 
pp.329.     Xew  York     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

It  is  the  familiar  drama  ><\  the  poor 
relation  that  is  recounted  in  Mrs.  Kino- 
lev's  new  novel.  Jane  Hlythe.  a  beauti- 
ful, high-spirited  girl,  is  (lung  by  fate  on 
the  charity  of  her  London  relatives  and 
compelled  to  taste  all  the  bitterness,  in- 
dignity, and  intolerable  humiliation  inci- 
dental to  the  life  <<(  a  governess  in 
a  "highly  respectable"  British  family. 
Baited  by  her  cousin. who  is  envious  ^<i  her 
beauty  and  insufferably  patronized  by 
her  aunt  and  uncle  .  she  at  last  revolts  and 
in  desperation  resolves  to  put  the  - 
between  herself  and  her  blood  relatives 
The  story  of  Jane's  battle  for  her  rights 
in  her  hard  environment  is  tqjkd  with  the 
real  touch  of  humor  that   the  author  had 
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already  shown  herself  capable  of  in  "The 
Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura"  and  in 
"The  Singular  Miss  Smith." 

Arrived  in  America  the  sorely  tried 
heroine  is  obliged  to  "go  into  service," 
that  is  to  say,  she  has  exchanged  one  sort 
of  tyranny  for  another.  Miss  MacGrotty, 
a  species  of  gorgon  of  the  kitchen,  is  placed 
in  authority  over  her,  and  the  time  comes 
when  she  begins  to  think  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  returning  to  her  relations  in 
England.  In  the  crisis  of  Jane's  trials 
the  inevitable  knight  of  romance  turns  up 
in  the  person  of  John  Everett,  who  marries 
her  and  takes  her  back  to  England.  There 
is  a  thoroughly  human  touch  in  the 
handling  of  the  whole  story. 

Knight,  G.  T.  The  Praise  of  Hypocrisy.  An 
Essay  in  Casuistry.  i2mo,  pp.  85.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Livingstone,  Alice.  A  Sealed  Book.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  384.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 
Si.  so. 

Maartens,  Maarten.  The  Woman's  Victory. 
i2mo,  pp.  364.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Si.  50. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  I  Will  Repay:  A  Romance. 
nmo,  pp.  viii-327-  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.     Si. 50. 

Pemberton,  Max.  The  Diamond  Ship.  Illus- 
trated. 121T10,  pp.  367.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&   Co. 

Porter,  Robert  P.  [Director  of  Eleventh  V.  S. 
Census].  The  Dangers  of  Municipal  Ownership. 
8vo,  pp.  xi-349.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
Si. 80  net. 

The  cause  of  municipal  ownership  has 
gained  a  popular  appeal  among  the  masses 
and  is  now  advocated  by  many  who  here- 
tofore had  regarded  it  as  a  popular  heresy. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  instead  of  being  a  cure 
tor  existing  municipal  evils,  would  bring 
about  a  vastly  worse  state  of  affairs  in 
comparison  with  which  actual  conditions 
would  seem  a  blessing.  His  book  is  a 
philippic  against  municipal  ownership  'and 
incidentally  against  socialism,  to  which 
the  new  doctrine  bears  a  certain  relation. 

Mr.  Porter  takes  direct  issue  with  the 
widely  accepted  idea  that  experiments  in 
governmental  ownership  in  Great  Britain 
tend  to  furnish  proof  of  the  practicability 
and  success  of  the  scheme.  He  avers 
that  these  experiments  have  had  the 
opposite  result,  and  his  arguments  against 
the  principle  of  public  ownership  are 
largely  based  upon  a  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  attempts  to  put 
the  theory  in  practise  in  English  com- 
munities. It  must  be  admitted  that  his 
arraignment  of  the  new  doctrine  is  a 
formidable  one. 

The  philosophical  argument  upon  which 
Mr.  Porter  bases  his  main  thesis  is  the 
familiar  one  used  against  Socialism.  Civili- 
zation, he  contends,  is  but  "a  man  inces- 
santly advancing.  The  world's  progress 
in  thought,  invention,  manufacture,  and 
all  that  constitutes  modern  life  centers 
around  individual  man.  The  forward  steps 
in  civilization  have  been  taken,  not  by 
citizens'  committees,  town  meetings  or 
boards,  but  by  individuals  inspired  with 
new  ideas  and  possessing  the  brains  and 
ability  to  realize  them.  Glancing  over 
the  world  as  it  is  constituted  to-day  we 
are  invariably  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  where  the  individual  man  has  been 
ved  the  widest  latitude  and  freedom 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  and  energy, 
there  will  be  found  the  greatest  progress, 
the  finest  type  of  what  we  call  civilization. 

Russia  is  the  country  which  the  author 
cites  in  proof  cf  his  argument.      He    points 


to  Russia  as  the  state  where  one  may 
study  municipal  ownership  in  its  full 
flower.  The  state  in  Russia,  he  declares, 
has  been  truthfully  characterized  as  a 
trading  corporation  first  and  an  organ  of 
government  only  as  a  subordinate  function ; 
and  he  warns  us  that  this  is  precisely  what 
public  ownership  is  rapidly  making  of 
English  cities  and  towns,  and  state  owner- 
ship is  bringing  about  in  Australia.  He 
naturally  infers  that  the  same  causes  will 
produce  the  same  results  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Porter's  views  on  public  ownership 
in  Australia  are  interesting  and  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  rose-colored  opinions 
that  one  often  reads  in  the  public  prints 
concerning  that  progressive  country.  He 
asserts  that  Australia  did  great  things  at 
the  beginning  by  the  pursuit  of  a  policy 
of  freedom  and  by  granting  unhampered 
scope  for  individual  energy.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  destinies  of  the  country  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  party  and 
of  the  Socialistic  element,  he  declares  that 
the  clock  of  progress  has  been  stopt.  The 
book  is  well  worth  the  study  of  those 
interested  in  present  economic  condi- 
tions and  is  likely  to  attract  considerable 
notice. 

Shaw,  G.  Bernard.  Dramatic  Opinions  and 
Essays  by.  Containing  as  well  a  word  on  the 
dramatic  opinions  and  essays  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw 
by  James  Huneker  121T10,  Vol.  I,  pp.  xxii-447; 
Vol.  II,  x-4h6.      New  York:  Brentano's. 

Steel,  Flora  Annie.  A  Sovereign  Remedy. 
i2ino,  pp.  34CJ.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Si. 50. 

There  is  a  certain  literary  distinction  in 
Mrs.  Steel's  new  story  which  lifts  it  well 
above  the  novels  of  the  hour.  "A  Sovereign 
Remedy"  has  had  a  large  sale  in  England 
and  has  received  unusual  praise  from  the 
English  reviewers.  The  theme  that  runs 
through  the  story  is  whether  gold  is  the 
"sovereign  remedy"  for  a  more  or  less 
disjointed  world;  and  the  working  out  of 
this  problem  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interweave  into  her  narrative 
questions  of  timely  interest  such  as 
socialism  and  the  changing  relations  of 
capital  and  labor.  There  are  two  heroes 
who  are  well  matched  intellectually,  altho 
one  is  a  rich  nobleman  and  the  other  a 
poor  commoner. 

There  are  many  characters  in  the  novel, 
but  the  one  which  makes  the  deepest 
impression  upon  the  reader  is  undoubtedly 
the  heroine.  Aurelia  is  a  typical  English 
country  maiden  inhabiting  a  sort  of 
rural  paradise  "like  any  Eve,  beautiful, 
healthful,  gracious,  smiling."  She  is  a 
finely  drawn  character  with  but  few  of 
the  conventional  traits  of  the  novel 
heroine.  Contrasted  with  her  are  two 
very  different  types  of  Englishwomen, 
Helen  Tressilian  and  the  ill-starred  Gwen, 
who  sounds  a  tragic  note  in  the  idyl. 

There  are  some  fine  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  a  graphic  account  of  one  of 
those  Welsh  revivals  which  are  said  to  be 
unique  among  emotional  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  kind. 

Tuttle,  Hudson.  Evolution  of  the  Cud  and 
Christ  Ideas.  i2mo,  pp.  279.  Berlin  Heights, 
Ohio:    The  Tuttle  Publishing  Co. 

This  book  is  somewhat  sketchy  and  the 
material  used  is  largely  such  as  lies  on 
the  surface,  available  to  the  diligent 
devotee  of  public  libraries  or  the  delver 
in  books  on  comparative  religion.  The 
author  adopts  the  familiar  hypothesis 
that  the  God-idea  originates  in  the  relation 
of   fear   and    submission    in    the    primeval 


religious  nature,  toward  the  forces  of  the 
cosmos.  These  forces  were  personalized 
and  the  earliest  manifestation  was  in  the 
form  of  fetishism.  Later,  when  man 
learned  to  make  records  of  his  thoughts  and 
experiences,  he  described  the  creatfon  as 
a  work  of  the  gods  or  of  God.  There  were 
favorable  forces  leading  to  the  inference 
of  a  good  deity,  the  destructive  forces 
correspondingly  giving  rise  to  the  idea  of 
an  evil  power. 

This  conception  of  nature  as  evil  is, 
however,  fundamentally  a  false  idea,  as- 
evil  is  only  an  incident  of  struggle,  a  stage 
in  evolution.  This  view  is  the  substance 
of  the  author's  theodicy.  Some  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Bud- 
dhism, among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
Jews,  Arabians,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Chinese,  druids,  Scandinavians,  and  Az- 
tecs, and  the  early  Christian  philosophers. 
The  mechanical  argument  from  design  is 
rejected,  and  the  eternity  of  matter 
affirmed  as  axiomatic  to  "material 
science."  The  author's  theory  of  God  is 
that  he  is  the  "cosmic  mind";  physical 
man  is  "a  part"  of  the  physical  universe, 
spiritually  he  is  "a  part"  of  the  cosmic 
mind.  The  cosmos  itself  is  a  living 
organism  of  which  the  soul  or  mind  is 
God. 

The  idea  of  a  Christ  mediating  between 
God  and  man  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  bringing  a  transcendent  God  who  is 
above  all  evil,  struggle,  matter,  into 
some  relation  with  man,  considered  as 
fallen  and  tainted.  The  various  phases  of 
this  prime  idea  are  followed  through  the 
historical  religions.  The  story  of  the 
Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus  is  only  another  ver- 
sion of  an  incarnation  doctrine  found  in 
more  ancient  faiths.  The  record  of  the 
miracles,  teaching,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  all  placed  on  the  level  with  similar 
accounts  about  Buddha  and  other  great 
teachers.  "If  God  was  incarnated  in 
Jesus  so  he  was  in  Krishna  and  Buddha; 
the  conclusions  of  reason  are  against  all 
miracles."  The  ultimate  of  the  Christ 
idea,  however,  is  translated  by  reason  as- 
being  really  "  an  ideal  of  spiritual  life 
with  its  high  aims  and  purposes." 

The  author  has  been  a  diligent  collector 

of  material  in  his  line  of  study,  such  as 

would  be  serviceable  to  any  other  student 

who  wishes  to  pursue  the  investigation. 

Watson,  II.  B.  Marriott.  The  Privateers. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  395.  New  York :  Doubleday, 
Page    &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  obvious  intention  of  the  author  of 
"The  Privateers"  was  to  strike  a  new  note 
in  fiction  of  the  exciting  brand.  The 
leading  characters  of  his  story  are  a  pair 
of  American  speculators  who  have  been 
engaged  in  a  long  duel  for  the  possession 
of  a  railroad.  This  sordid  brace  of 
sharpers,  one  of  whom  has  the  thin  veneer 
of  a  gentleman,  are  put  forward  as  typ- 
ical of  that  mysterious  and  fascinating 
world  of  American  high  finance  which  has 
such  charm  for  the  foreign  imagination. 

The  author  has  striven  conscientiously 
to  make  his  story  interesting,  and  he  has 
not  failed  to  make  hypodermic  injections 
of  horror  at  every  three  or  four  pages. 
One  of  the  villains  is  swallowed  up  in  a 
mud-swamp  before  the  reader's  eyes,  and 
harrowing  scenes  and  incidents  crop  uj> 
all  through  the  book.  The  reader,  never- 
theless, remains  cold.  Flesh  and  blood  are 
essential  to  stir  the  emotions,  and  these 
men  and  women  are  solid  wax. 
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The  World  Makes  Way  for  "The  Man  Who  Knows" 

and  knows  that  he  knows.  In  every  big  business  house,  when  a  perplexing  question  arises,  there  is 
some  man  who  is  sent  for  as  the  man  who  knows.  It  may  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  you  to  be  that  man  in 
your  house.  With  a  set  of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  together  with  the  book  of  study  courses  that 
comes  with  it,  you  can  so  thoroughly  inform  yourself  on  any  of  100,000  subjects  that  when  any  question  comes 
up  you  will  be  able  to  answer  it  authoritatively,  positively  and  correctly.  Misinformation  or  hearsay  is  danger- 
ous.    With 

The  New  International 

Encyclopaedia 

for  your  authority,  you  stand  upon  solid  ground.  You  can  repeat  its  statements  without  reservation,  qualifica- 
tion, quotation  marks  or  fear  of  having  to  "back  down."  Many  men  have  won  promotion  and  high  positions 
simply  by  being  able  to  answer  at  critical  times  questions  that  baffled  their  superiors.  The  New  International  gives 
information  about  your  business  that  years  of  experience  will  never  supply.  The  authoritative  position  of  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia  has  been  won  by  the  thoroughness  and  scrupulous  care  for  fact  of  its  eminent  Editors- 
in-Chief:  Daniel  Coit  Gillman,  LL.D. ;  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.  H.  D.,  and  Frank  Moore  Colby, 
M.  A.,  assisted  by  400  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  experts  in  the  country.  In  The  Xew  International  you 
get  an  encyclopedia  marvelously  simple  in  arrangement,  one  that  is  practical,  and  one  that  will  help  you  in  the  ^r 
office  or  factory.     Its  moderate  price  and  our  easy  payment  plan  place  this  work  within  your   reach. 


CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH,  Editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press. 

I  have  the  New   International  Encyclopedia  both  In 
my  private  library  and  in  the  library  of  THE  PRESS 
It  is  complete,  compact,  authoritative  and  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants   of    American    readers.       In       ^j      ^ 
its  literary    and    mechanical    qualities   it    is  ad-        ^  .N"   ^  ^ 
mlrable.       Both    the     busy    and    the  scholarly 
person   will  find  it  an  extremely 
companion. 


FRANCIS  LYNDE  STETSON.  Attorney  and  Counselor 

at  Law,  New  York. 

"  Being  already  theowner  of  three  othercyclopedias,  I  hesitated  some 
time  before  purchasing  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL;  but  after  repeated 
Inspection  of  the  work  I  concluded  that  1  should  not  go  without  it.  Since 
my  purchase  the  work  has  been  to  me  of  much  use.  I  have  been  both 
satisfied  and  gratified  by  the  compactness,  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
its  Information  upon  subjects  as  to  which  I  was  competent  to  judge,  and 
inferential! v  upon  several  subjects  as  to  which  the  New  International 
was  my  principal  source  of  information." 

20  VOLUMES        100.000  SUBJECTS        16.000  PAGES        7.000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

To  learn  more  about  this  work,  let  us  send  you  two  interesting'  and  useful  books  free. 

One  is  our  famous  25-cent  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-day  questions  you  ough 
to  answer,  but  half  of  which  you  probably  cannot  answer  offhand.    It  shows  the  usefulness 
bility  of  the  foremost  encyclopedia  in  existence. 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of    The    New   International   Encyclopaedi 
men  pages,  facsimile  illustrations  from  The  New  International,  showing  the  work's  scope, 

the  easy  payment  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work  without  a  large  initial  expendi-        ^   jp rf  x."%^ V 
ture.     It  will  take  you  less  than  a  minute  to  fill  in  the  coupon 
at  once  these  valuable  books. 


//A 

£5     JsF    >?«  »J   - 


the  scholarly  V  J?  ^   CV>\<- 

usefulda.lv      f  f^ffi        , 


>v'  $  &  ^ 


Mail  it  and  you  will  receive         VV     %  ^4  ^4>jS> 


DODD,  MEAD  <&  CO.,  Publishers,  372  Fiftk  Ave,  New  York  V 
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For  BRIDGE 

Y^/"v|  |  need  make  no  errors  with  "the 

I  |JU  fepbd  that  zs  down"  if  you 
play  Bridge  with  these  new  88 
Bridge  Cards  with  "Jumbo  Indexes." 
You  can  see  the  index  figures  (shown 
exact  size  in  cut)  across  a  room.  This 
saves  eye-strain  and  prevents  errors. 

All  leading  dealers  carry  stocks  of 
these  cards.  Ask  for  88  Bridge  with 
•  Jumbo  Indexes" — the  only  cards  made 
with  these  mammoth  readable  indexes. 
The  price  is  only  40  cents  a  pack. 

If  your  dealer  has  no  stock,  send  us 
one  dollar  and  we  will  forward,  postpaid, 
two  packs  (one  red  and  one  blue  back) 
of  these  eye-saving,  error-preventing 
Bridge  Cards,  and  in  the  package  we 
will  include  one  copy  each  of  our  books 
"Card  Games  and  How  to  Play  Them," 
and  "Entertaining  With  Cards"  (regular 
price  25c  each).  These  books  tell  how 
to  entertain  successfully  and  give  rules 
and  directions  for  playing  all  popular 
card  games.  Everyone  who  loves  home 
amusements  should  have  copies  of 
these  books,  for  they  not  only  teach 
you  how  to  entertain  your  friends  but 
show  many  games  which  will  interest 
the  family. 

We  also  make  the  tamous  Congress 
Cards,  with  Picture  Backs  printed  in 
gold  and  many  colors.  Seven  of  our 
newest  and  most  novel  designs  are 
shown  below  (though  of  course  these 
cuts  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful colors  of  the  cards  themselves). 

Such  cards  give  to  every  card  enter- 
tainment the  finishing  touch  of  ele- 
gance. New,  fresh  cards  have  become 
a  necessity  at  all  card  parties,  but  Con- 
gress Cards  with  picture  backs  add 
distinction  to  your  entertainments. 
You  can  always  find  novelties  in  Con- 
gress Card  backs  because  we  are  con- 
stantly getting  out  new  and  original 
designs. 

Write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  circu- 
lar showing  nearly  100  different  designs 
of  backs  on  Congress  Cards.  Or — if  you 
wish  to  select  from  the  backs  below, 
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JUMBO  INDEXES 
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TO  U  S  Playing  Card  Co. 

CINCIKAIATI,   US.*  «' 

•MStll  ft  WORGAN  FACTORIES,  . 


V 


J 


send  us  your  order  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per 
pack  and  we  will  ship  you  the  cards  direct, 
prepaid — that  is,  if  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them. 

Congress  Cards  shuffle  easily  and  are  so  finely 
enameled  that  they  will  not  "stick"  unless  very 
badly  soiled. 

Special  April  Offer 

For  a  $2.00  bill,  we  will  send,  postpaid,  two 
packs  of  88  Bridge  Cards,  Jumbo  Indexes,  as 
shown  above — (conventional  backs,  one  red  and 
one  blue)— two  packs  of  Congress  Cards  with 
picture  backs — (make  your  own  selection  from 
those  shown  below)  and  one  copy  each  of  our 
books,  "Card  Games  and  How  to  Play  Them" 
and  "Entertaining  With  Cards." 


United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 

1303  Congress  Court,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Cot>jrljh'.,19f«.  b» 

i'Uying  C»rd  Co. 


Congress  Cards-picture  backs 


Neat 
Nails 


Trims, 
cleans,  files- 
right    or    left 
hand  equally 
well.  Removes 
and      prevents 
hangnails.  Neat 
nails  are  quickly 
and   easily   accom- 
plished    with     the 
wonderful  little 


Nail 
Clipper 


A-%  Interest 


GEM 


made  of   highly  tempered  tool 
steel— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  by  mail  26c. 

TIIE  II.  C.  COOK  CO., 

£>5  Main  St.,  Ansonla,  Conn. 
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\\ .   have  established  .i  "Jtankfng 

in  Hall  "  dep  u  I  vrn  nl  by  me  inn  ol 
...  hii  ii  -■■ e  bi  i  --i't  deposits  ol  one  dol- 
lar or  more  from-residentsinallparis 
of  the  civilized  globe  affording  them 
the  same  protei  tion  for  their  savings 
,irni  ill'-  fiame  rate  ol  interest  an  we 
do  to  our  local  patrons. 

The  corner  letter  box,  the  smallest 
cross  I'"  '  office,  or  the  rural  free 
■  lehvery  i  ai  i  ii  i  In  -  omefl  a  receiving 
tf-lkr,  assuring SHfe  delivery  of  the 
.  nd  Hi'  rel  ii  ii  ol  r  forma  I 
icknowledgmenl  from  the  t>:uik. 
Si  mi  t  i    booklet    "  T  '\ 


tiiE£iriZENS  SAVINGS 

AMD    TRUST   CO  CLEVELAND    O. 


ASSETS    OVER    FORTY-TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Longfellow. 

1807-1907. 
By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Above  his  grave  the  grass  and  snow 
Their  soft  antiphonal  strophes  write: 

Moonrise  and  daybreak  come  and  go: 
Summer  by  summer  on  the  height 

The  thrushes  find  melodious  breath. 

Here  let  no  vagrant  winds  that  blow 
Across  the  spaces  of  the  night 
Whisper  of  death. 

They  do  not  die  who  leave  their  thought 
Imprinted  on  some   deathless  page. 

Themselves  may  pass ;   the  spell  they  wrought 
Endures  on  earth  from  age  to  age. 

And  thou,  whose  voice  but  yesterday 
Fell  upon  charmed  listening  ears, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  touch  of  years; 

Thou  holdest  time  and  chance  at  bay. 
Thou  livest  in   thy  living  word 
As  when  its  cadence  first  was  heard. 

O  gracious  Poet  and  benign, 
Beloved  presence!    now  as  then 
Thou  standest  by  the  hearths  of  men. 

Their  fireside  joys  and  griefs  are  thine; 
Thou  speakest  to  them  of  their  dead, 
They  listen  and  are  comforted. 

They  break  the  bread  and  pour  the  wine 

Of  life  with  thee,  as  in  those  days 
Men  saw  thee  passing  on  the  street 
Beneath  the  elms — O  reverend  feet 

That  walk  in  far  celestial  ways! 

—  From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 


The  Passing  of  the   Grizzly. 

By  Joaquin  Miller. 

Author's  note. — Fremont  speaks  in  his  memoirs  of 
seeing  a  great  number  of  huge  grizzlies,  male  and 
female,  together  with  their  etibs,  feeding  sociably 
together  under  the  oaks  near  Santa  Barbara  in  the 
early  forties;  but  I  think  this  rather  exceptional. 
However,  that  was  before  ray  time,  and  I  never  saw 
this  valley  bear.  I  knew  only  the  solitary  beast  far 
up  the  mountain  near  the  snow-line.  He  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  not  at  all  gregarious,  but  a  lover 
of  solitude.  And  he  was  a  much  smaller  animal 
than  those  of  the  valley,  if  we  are  to  credit  early 
travelers.  The  last  old  bear  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  was  killed  on  the  Bidwell  ranch.  He  had  but 
one  good  leg  left  and  was  nearly  blind,  but  he  died 
at  his  guns.  Counting  the  lead  in  his  brave  old 
hide  he  weighed  something  more  than  a  ton.  The 
California  Indians  considered  the  grizzly  as  their 
earliest  ancestor,  and  would  not  raise  a  hand  against 
him  on  any  account.  When  one  of  their  number 
was  killed  by  this  bear  they  burned  the  body  where 
it  lay,  the  women  smearing  their  faces  with  pitch 
and  ashes  and  wailing  piteously  as  they  piled  a 
mound  of  stones.  These  very  numerous  mounds 
were  mostly  in  the  ravines  and  arroyos,  and  have 
nearly  disappeared  under  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
hunters,  but  may  still  be  seen  on  the  high  mesa  in 
the  chaparral.  Let  us  call  them  monuments  to 
this  mute  and  half-human  king  of  beasts. 

Not   tiger-like,    net    lion-like, 

Not  like  the  sudden  avalanche, 
But  slow,  mute,  careless  where  to  strike, 

He,  silent,  leaves  his  fate  to  chance, 
And  from  his  coign  of  ice  and  snow 
He  takes  his  broken  trail  below. 

And  wo  betide  the  red  man's  fare 

Across  his  path  of  chaparral!. 
A  single  Mow,  and  high  in  air 

He  hurls  him,  heedless  of  his  fall, 
And  keeps  his  tarn  nose  pointed  straight 
For  fat  herds  toward  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  there  in  rank  wild  oats  all  day, 
While   great   bulls   circle,    bellowing, 

He  toys  with  poppies,  as  at  play, 
As  heedless,   quite,  of  everything. 

More  near!    More  near!    A  single  blow 

And  he  has  laid  the  sleekest  low! 

Squat   on   his   haunches,    heedless  still 
Of  circling  tails  tossed  wild  in  air, 

The  huge  king  slowly  feasts  his  fill, 

Then  turns  him  home.     Take  care!  Take  care! 

The  nursling,  spouse,  are  still  unfed, 

And  red  the  snow  shall  be,  how  red! 
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And    madly   now   mad   bulls   pursue 

This    prehistoric,    hairiest    man! 
He  falters,  falls,  what  next  to  do 

But  die  as  only  Samson  can! 
Not   so!     Not  so!    Another  blow — 
A  black  bull  shouldered  for  the  snow! 

Hi^h    up    the    winding,    wildest   trail, 
Where  died  a  red   man  all  alone, 

Some  black-faced  women  weep  and  wail, 
And  heap  the  warning  mound  of  stone. 

The  king  of  kings  keeps  on  his  way 

Nor  deigns  to  look  on  such  as  they. 

The  herds  arc  not,  the  king  is  not, 
The  mourners  have  no  more  to  say, 

Save  through  a  mound  to  mark  the  spot 
Where  once  a  red  man  missed  his  way 

Mute  mound  of  stone,  ambushed,  alone, 

Where  passed  the  mightiest  monarch  known. 
— From  The  Cosmopolitan  (March). 


Horses  of   the   Wind. 

By  Edith  Wyatt. 

Down  the  rainy  roof-top,  up  the  silver  street, 
Horses  of  the  morning  wind  gallop  far  and  tleet. 

Over  mist  and  tree-top,  down  the  break  of  day, 
Coursers  of  the  cold-breathed  wind  swing  me  on 
your  way. 

Light    you   whinnied   at   the   gabling,    and   afar    I'd 
dreamed  your  stabling — 
Heard    you    stamping    in    your    stabling    on    the 
heaven's  crystal  floor, 
Dreamed  your  waiting  in  the  airy  days  of  ice-locked 
January, 
Through  clear  nights  in  February,  past  the  pole- 
star  lantern's  door. 

Gallop  past  the  hoary  Hyads,  and  the  snowy-clustered 
Pleiads, 
Over   common,    over   open,    over   mud- flung   road 
and  plain, 
Cloud-winged    horses    with    your    streaming    manes 
and  dappled  fetlocks  gleaming 
Beautiful  beyond  my  dreaming,  down  your  yearly 
course  again. 

Over  highway,  over  byway,  every  way  of  yours  is 

my  way, 
Fog-smoked    roof,    and    dripping    alley,    and    the 

trail  the  wild  duck  cries, 
Ragged  mist    and    splashing  byway,  plashing  eaves 

and    flooded   highway, 

A  DIFFERENCE 
It  Paid  This  Man  to  Change  Food. 


"  What  is  called  'good  living'  eventually 
brought  me  to  a  condition  quite  the  reverse 
of  good  health,"  writes  a  N.  Y.  merchant. 

"  Improper  eating  told  on  me  till  my 
stomach  became  so  weak  that  food  nauseated 
me,  even  the  lightest  and  simplest  lunch 
and  I  was  much  depressed  after  a  night  of 
uneasy  slumber,  unfitting  me  for  business. 

"This  condition  was  discouraging,  as  I 
could  find  no  way  to  improve  it.  Then  I 
saw  the  advertisement  of  Grape-Nuts  food, 
and  decided  to  try  it,  and  became  delighted 
with  the  result. 

"For  the  past  three  years  I  have  used 
Grape-Nuts  and  nothing  else  for  my  break- 
fast and  for  lunch  before  retiring.  It  speed- 
ily set  my  stomach  right  and  I  congratulate 
myself  that  I  have  regained  my  health. 
There  is  no  greater  comfort  for  a  tired  man 
than  a  lunch  of  Grape-Nuts.  It  insures 
restful  sleep,  and  an  awakening  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  feeling  of  buoyant  courage  and 
hopefulness. 

"Grape-Nuts  has  been  a  boon  to  my  whole 
family.  It  has  made  of  our  2-year-old  boy, 
who  used  to  be  unable  to  digest  much  of 
anything,  a  robust,  healthy,  little  rascal 
weighing  32  pounds.  Mankind  certainly 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  expert  who 
invented  this  perfect  food."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
"  There's  a  reason." 


Are  You  Going  Abroad? 
If  So,  Take 


mencan 

Express 


Travelers  Cheques  were  originated  in  1891  by  the 
American  Express  Company. 

Full   information  regarding    Travelers   Cheques   may  be 
had  at  any  Agency  of  this  Company,  or  bv  addressing  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
72  Monroe  St. 


NEW  YORK 
65  Broadway 


BOSTON 
43  Franklin  St. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burnsitsown  gas.  Brighter tnan elec- 
tricity or  acetyline.and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  Crease.  No  Odor. 
Over  100 styles.  Lighted  instantly  with 
a  match.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST   LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hirtshom  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller*  Tin  Rollers 


Chocolates 
arid  Confections 

The  standard  by  which 
other  candies  are  judged. 
For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.WHITMAN  Sl  SON, 

1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

EstabUshtd  1S&. 


CHEW... 


Beeman  s 

The  Original 

Pepsin  *  || 
Gum  *  *  !| 

Cures  Indigestion  sad 
Sea-sickne&s. 

All  Others  are   Imitations.  J| 
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A  Runabout — NOT  an  Imitation  Racer 


THIS  is  a  runabout  that  a  gentleman  may  drive  without  being  classed  as  an 
imitation  racer.     Gracefully  beautiful  in  its  lines,  and  as  comfortable  in  its 
seating  and  operating  arrangements  as  the  most  luxurious  touring  car. 

Body  mounted  on  our  Type  X-I-V  chassis,  similar 
(except  for  refinements)  to  our  1906  Model  K,  which 
was  the  BIG  SUCCESS  of  last  year.  Had  a  wider 
sale  and  use  than  any  other  touring  car  in  the  world. 
One  owner,  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  who 
makes  "Angelus"  piano  players,  used  his  Model  K 
6000  miles  at  a  total  repair  expense  of  90  cents.  That's 
Economy  of  Up-Keep.  Pays  to  buy  a  good  car — keeps 
down  repair  bills. 


Type  X-I-V  will  do  anything  that  any  other  30  H.  P. 
or  $2500  car  will  do,  and  more.  Offser  Cylinders  and 
our  New-Idea  Carburetor  make  the  difference. 

Offset  Cylinders  turn  50  per  cent  of  the  cylinder  wall- 
thrust  (power  wasted  in  friction)  into  driving  power. 
Wouldn't  surprise  us  if  all  high-grade  cars  had  offset 
cylinders  next  year,  but,  if  you  don't  want  to  wait  a  year, 
you  can  get  this  advantage  right  now  in  the  Winton. 

Carburetors  have  been  a  great  bugbear.  Not  so  now. 
We  tried  carburetors  without  number ;  finally  had  to 
make  one  ourselves,  on  a  new  principle.  Now  we're 
using  it,  and  it  is  a  marvelous  power-producer. 


We  prove  these  facts  every  day  at  our  own 
branch  houses  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg.  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Lon- 
don, and  100  other  salesrooms  in  prominent 
cities.  Let  us  send  you  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  our  nearest  headquarters. 

*  *     * 

Next  time  you  come  to  Cleveland,  drop  in 
and  see  the  world's  greatest  automobile  factory. 
Latchstring  always  on  the  outside.  Nothing 
is  so  convincing  of  Winton  merit  as  a  personal 
inspection  of  our  equipment  and  methods. 
Some  of  our  tests  would  put  ordinary  auto- 
mobiles on  the  scrap  heap. 

*  »     # 

Deliveries?  Yes,  we  are  in  go  d  shape. 
Big   facilities    enable   us    to   make    shipment 

fjrompdy  on  promised  date  ;  any  body  you  se- 
ed    runabout,  touring  car  or  limousine. 

*  *     * 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  the  mechanics 
of  fine  motor  cars,  let  us  send  you  a  Diagram 
Book,  showing  all  our  working  parts.  Edition 
is  limited,  and  will  not  be  advertised  again. 
Send  for  one  today. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 
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No  Honing— No  Grinding 

No  More  Razor  Troubles 

DOES  YOUR  RAZOR  PULL? 

If  so,  discard  it  and  try  a  "CARBO  MAGNETIC,"  the  Razor  with  the  "  PULLINO  " 
^  extracted  "CARBO  .MAGNETIC  "  Razors  are  unlike  any  you  have  ever  used.  They  are 
made  ot  the  MOST  PERFECT  STEEL  PRODUCED  IN  ENGL  AND,  and  are  PERFECTLY 
TEMPERED  by  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY.  It  has  taken 
TWENTY  YEARS  to  perfect  this  method  of  TEMPERING  and  PREPARING  the  steel.  These 
Razors  WILL  HOLD  AN  EDOE  INDEFINITELY,  and  at  last  SELF-SHAVING  has  become 
A  PLEASURE.      No    matter   how    many    Razors    you    may  possess,    just    TRY   a    "CARBO 

MAGNETIC." 

Bend  us  your  dealer's  name,  t.-l I  na  if  he  handles  the  "Oarbo  Magnetic"  Razor,  and  we  will  tend 
you  our  booklet  entitled   "Hints  on  Shaving,"  and  make  you  a  proposition  whereby  you  can  test 
this  Razor.     The  booklet  is  very  trainable  to  «el  f-shavers;,t  illustrates  the  eorrect  razor 
position  for  every  part  of  the  face  and  tells  you  all "bout  REAL    SHAVING 

Firm  of  A.L.SILBERSTEIN 
445-447  Broadway 
New  York 


I*  ™« I 


Broken    shore   and    full-flushed   valley,    and    the 
hundred-hurdled  skies. 

Gallop,  gallop  swifter  to  me,  thrill  the  strength  of 
daybreak  through  me, 
Twelve  great  winds  of  open  heaven,  in  your  splen- 
dor fleet  and  free. 
Winds  above  all  pride  and  scorning,   all  self-shame 
and  self-adorning, 
As  the  naked  stars  of  morning  singing  through  the 
bare-branched  tree. 
— From  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (March.) 

Of    Friendship. 

By  Kexneth  Wilson. 

He  was  my  friend  because  I  seemed  to  be 
Somehow  responsive   to   his   changing  mood; 

I  chanced  to  help,  once,  when  he  needed  me, 
And  lost  his  friendship  for  his  gratitude. 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (March.) 


Discouragement. 

By  Warwick  James   Price. 

With  leaden  arms  she  grasps  the  seeker's  knees, 
In  silence  pointing  back  at  deeds  undone — 
At  gifts  unseized  and  bursts  of  song  unsung, 

Till  numbing  grayness  colors  all  he  sees. 

Yet,  at  his  feet,  are  other  chances  cast, 
Right  ready  to  his  hand  to  have  and  hold. 
This  very  day's  warm  sun  might  see  him  mold 

A  living  present  from  an  empty  past. 

— From  The  Munsey  (March). 


The.  Fugitive. 

By  Alice  Meynell. 

"Nous  avons  chasse  ce  Jesus  Christ." — (From  a 
Public   Official   Speech.) 

Yes,  from  the  ingrate  heart,  the  street 
Of   garrulous    tongue,    the   warm   retreat 

Within  the  village  and  the  town; 

Not  from  the  lands  where  ripen  brown 
A  thousand  thousand  hills  of  wheat; 

Not  from  the  long  Burgundian  line, 
The  southward,   sunward   range  of  vine. 
Hunted,    He   never   will    escape 
The  flesh,  the  blood,  the  sheaf,  the  grape, 
That  feeds  His  Man — the  bread,  the  wine. 

—From  The  Saturday  Review  (London).    . 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Pneumatic  Tire. — There 
are  many  devices  on  the  market  which  are  intended 
to  do  away  with  the  troubles  incident  to  the  use 
of  the  pneumatic  tire,  with  its  liability  to  puncture. 
Many  forms  of  spring  wheels  and  resilient  hubs  have 
been  invented,  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  great 
advantage  of  the  rubber  tire  is  lacking;  the  ability 
to  "absorb"  the  jar  of  small  articles,  such  as  stones 
and  other  little  impediments  which  are  met  with 
on  the  road.  This  is  attributable,  says  The  Car 
(London),  to  the  fact  that  they  are  foi  med  with  a 
tread,  or  periphery,  of  a  rigid  and  non-resilient 
nature.  Such  wheels  lift  over  the  little  obstructions 
on  the  road  surface  and  consequently  transmit  a 
considerable  amount  of  vibration  to  the  hubs.  The 
"Centipede  wheel,"  however,  designed  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Wicks,  inventor  of  the  rotary  type-casting 
machine,  is  said  to  meet  all  requirements  of  a  thor- 
oughly resilient  wheel.  It  is  described  thus  in  The 
Car : 

The  periphery  of  the  wheel,  i.e.,  the  tread,  is 
formed  by  a  number  of  steel  pedals  or  sections; 
these  are  all  separated  from  one  another,  but  are 
yet  spaced  so  closely  that  they  form  practically 
segments  of  a  continuous  ring  projecting  beyond  a 
solid  frame.  Each  of  these  sections  has  a  super- 
ficial area  in  contact  with  the  ground  of  less  than 
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one  inch,  and  is  continually  prcst  outward,  or  kept 
extended,  by  means  of  coil  springs,  the  long  shanks 
meantime  passing  between  rollers,  which  act  as 
guides  in  permitting  of  their  inward  and  outward 
movement.  In  the  case  of  a  light  wheel  dealing 
with  light  weights,  only  one  ring  of  pedals  would  be 
necessary,  but  for  heavier  weights  several  series  of 
rings  divided  from  one  another  by  suitable  disks 
would  be  used,  so  that  the  tread  would  consist  of  an 
area  of  resilient  projections.  These  pedals  are  then 
capable  of  dealing  separately  with  all  obstructions 
and  irregularities  in  the  road.  Obstacles  such  as 
stones  the  size  of  a  walnut  are  entirely  absorbed  by 
one  or  two  of  the  pedals,  which  give  way  before 
them,  leaving  the  remaining  pedals  to  deal  with  the 
load.  Other  classes  of  obstruction,  such  as  the  raised 
edge  of  a  manhole  grating  or  a  stick,  might  con- 
ceivably depress  an  entire  series  of  pedals  across 
the  tread  of  the  tire.  Even  then,  however,  there 
would  be  still  left  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pedals  to 
carry  the  vehicle,  and  not  the  slightest  shock  would 
be  felt.  Larger  obstacles,  of  say  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  would,  of  course,  be  too  much 
for  the  resilience  of  the  Centipede,  or  even  a  lightly 
blown  pneumatic  tire,  and  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  be  avoided  by  the  driver  whenever  possible. 

Each  of  the  springs  behind  the  pedals  is  capable  of  2 
inches  of  compression  before  it  is  exhausted,  altho  in 
normal  running  on  a  level  surface  the  compression  is 
only  J  of  an  inch  for  every  40  pounds  of  dead  weight 
carried;  the  whole  tread  will  therefore  support 
half  a  ton.  This  resilience,  which  corresponds 
approximately  to  that  of  a  lightly  inflated  pneu- 
matic tire,  can  be  hardened  up  to  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  springs, 
still  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  Wicks's  design  for  a  motor-omnibus  tire 
provides  for  a  series  of  six  rings  of  pedals,  seventy- 
two  pedals  being  in  contact  with  the  road;  each  of 
these  requires  376  pounds  to  exhaust  its  resiliency,  or, 
in  other  words,  every  row  of  pedals  will  support 
nearly  one  ton  before  exhaustion.  It  will  'thus  be 
seen  that  the  Centipede  wheel  lends  itself  specially 
to  motor-omnibus  work,  where  the  total  load  is 
somewhere  about  six  tons.  It  might  be  thought 
the  tire  would  be  noisy,  but  just  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  because  being  of  such  an  essentially  yielding 
nature  it  never  strikes  a  blow  but  runs  smoothly  and 
almost  silently  over  the  most  uneven  surfaces. 
What  noise  there  is  can  be  compared  to  the  rippling 
sound  given  out  by  the  driving-chains,  and  even  this 
could  easily  be  deadened,  if  necessary.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  design  is  that  the  quality  of  the 
resilience    can    be    calculated    with    exactness,    and 

COFFEE  THRESHED  HER 
15  Long  Years. 


" For  over  fifteen  years,"  writes  a  patient, 
hopeful  little  Ills,  woman,  "  while  a  coffee 
drinker,  I  suffered  from  Spinal  Irritation 
and  Nervous  trouble.  I  was  treated  by 
good  physicians,  but  did  not  get  much  re- 
lief. 

"I  never  suspected  that  coffee  might  be 
aggravating  my  condition.  1  was  down- 
hearted and  discouraged,  but  prayed  daily 
that   I  might  find  something  to  help  me. 

"Several  vears  ago,  while  at  a  friend's 
house,  I  drank  a  cup  of  Postum  and  thought 
I  had  never  tasted  anything  more  delicious. 

"  From  that  time  on  1  used  Postum  in- 
stead of  Coffee  and  soon  began  to  improve 
in  health,  so  that  now  I  can  walk  half  a 
dozen  blocks  or  more  with  ease,  and  do 
many  other  things  that  I  never  thought  1 
would  be  able  to  do  again  in  this  world. 

"My  appetite  is  good,  I  sleep  well  and 
find  life  is  worth  living,  indeed.  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  said  she  did  not  like  Pos- 
tum, it  was  so  weak  and  tasteless. 

"  I  explained  to  her  the  difference  when 
it  is  made  right — boiled  according  to  direc- 
tions. She  was  glad  to  know  this  because 
coffee  did  not  agree  with  her.  Now  her 
folks  say  they  expect  to  use  Postum  the  rest 
of  their  lives."  Name  given  bv  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book. 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "  There's 
a  reason." 


The  fine  impressive  "five- 
thousand-dollar"  car  you  want  is 
this  Franklin  Type  D  at  $2800. 

What  do  you  want?      Power? 

Type  D  on  American  roads  has  more  net 
power  than  any  heavy  five-thousand  dollar  car — 
carries  five  people  more  miles  in  a  day. 

Strength?     Safety?      Luxury? 

Type  D  is  absolutely  as  strong  as  any  car  at 
any  price;  is  safer  than  any  heavy  car  because 
handier  to  manage;  and  is  more  luxurious  be- 
cause the  Franklin  jarless  frame  makes  easier 
riding,  and  Franklin  air-cooling  prevents  all 
annoyances  either  of  over-heating  or  freezing. 
And  Type  D,  Weighing  only  1 900  pounds,  costs 
only  half  as  much  as  a  heavv  car  for  fuel  and  tires. 

Before  you  pay  the  extra  twenty-two  hundred— and  afterward  a  lot 
for  operating  expense,  write  for  the  1907  Franklin  catalogue  de  luxe, 
and  learn  how  scientific  design  and  construction  increase  strength  and 
ability  while  reducing  weight  and  cost. 

Shaft-drive  Runabout,     -   ■     $1800      4-cylinder  Touring-car,  $2800 
4-cylinder  Light  Touring=car,  $1850      6-cylinder  Touring-car,  $4000 

Prices  in  standard  colors  and  equipment,  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse. 
Special  upholstery,  equipment  and  colors,  extra. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 


AI1TAMADII  IT  you  should  know  how  they 
AU  1  VJrlVDIL.E,  „,,.  built,  and  the  best  wax- 
to  find  out  is  to  buy  the 

MOTOR     CAR.     MODEL 

It  consists  of  Colored  ('hurts  bound  up  with 
explanatory  letter-press  in  strong  cardboard 
binding,  size  9V  by  1334  tnch.68-  :: 

Price,  $1.50  By  Mail.  $1.57 

T.  WHITTAKER      2%£lbIY„Hrse 
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Moisinger  Auio-Sparker 

STARTS  AND  BUNS 

Gas  Engines  without  Bstteries. 

fully    • 

Ko  1  '-.iour 

drive.     x 

Ko  batteries  :.r  make  and 

I    and 
dust-proof.     Kullv  gaarai.1 
UOTSINOEB    Dl  '•  CO., 

67  Main  St.,  Pea 


'HE. 


JUT0M0BILE 

FLATIRON    BUILDING 

NEW   YORK 

Instructive:  Entertaining;  Necessary  to  Car 

Owners  and  I'sers.     Published  Weekly; 

$5.60  a  year;  10:  a  copy.    Send  Now  ! 
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A  DOZEN 

Pointed  Truths 


Regarding  the 

$2000  Model  D 


TRUTH  1 — It  is  a  long  rakish-appearing  car 
which   is  neither  too   large  nor  too  small. 

TRUTH  2— The  very  best  of  materials  are 
used  in  every  part.  You  do  not  become  a 
tester  when  you  buy  an  Aerocar. 

TRUTH  3 — Accuracy  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction makes  it  a  perfectly  balanced, 
quiet,  smooth-running  car. 

TRUTH  4 — The  four-cylinder,  air-cooled, 
20  horse-power  motor  never  fails  to  furnish 
an  abundance  of  power  summer  or  winter. 

TRUTH  5 — Every  pound  of  motor  power  is 
transmitted  to  the  rear  wheels.  The  mul- 
tiple disc  clutch  and  the  horizontal  shaft 
absorb  but  little. 

TRUTH  6 — The  finish  and  upholstering  of  the 
Aerocar  are  exceedingly  fine  and  durable. 
You  can  justly  be  proud  of  your  possession. 

TRUTH  7 — It  will  carry  four  persons  with 
delightful  comfort  and  an  abundance  of 
room  for  all. 

TRUTH  8 — It  is  a  rich  man's  car  at  a  poor 

man's    price.     The    greatest*  value   in    the 

1907  market. 
TRUTH  9— It   is  easy  to  understand — there 

are   few   parts.     Every    movement   in    the 

operation  is  the  most  natural. 

TRUTH  10 — It  is  extremely  economical — 
winning  many  honors  last  season — and  you 
can  care  for  the  car  yourself. 

TRUTH  1 1—  It  will  meet  your  daily  require- 
ments the  year  round.  For  touring,  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  you  can  always  depend  on 
this  machine. 

TRUTH  12— You,  Mr.  Naught  Seven  Motor- 
ist, will  thank  yourself  and  us  too,  if  you 
buy  one  of  these  handsome  Touring  Cars. 

Model    "F"    40  H.  P.    water-cooled    Touring    Car   $2,750 
Model  "C"  20  H.P.  air-cooled  Touring  Runabout  $2,000 

THE  AEROCAR  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.     Member  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 


Shur-0n 

Eye-glasses 


Best  for  the  eyes  and  the 
most  economical. 

Don't  fall  off  and  break  the  lenses. 
Mountings  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
At  all  opticians'  -  shapes  to  fit  any  nose. 
Write  for  free  book. 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
Established  1864.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


varied  to  suit  the  precise  conditions  of  the  weight 
to  be  carried.  Its  non-skidding  qualities  too  are, 
of  course,  one  of  its  most  important  claims  to  con- 
sideration. 


Sewer  Explosions. — Automobile  (New  York) 
complains  that  there  has  been  too  much  obloquy  cast 
upon  the  New  York  garages  as  the  outcome  of  the 
sewer  explosions  which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
leakage  of  gasoline.  The  oil.  percolating  through 
the  earth,  has  been  said  to  vaporize  and  accumulate 
in  the  sewers,  where  in  time  dangerous  explosions 
were  bound  to  result.  Conditions  are  no  worse  no\y, 
it  says,  than  they  used  to  be  before  the  use  of  gaso- 
line in  automobiles  was  so  common.     To  quote: 

Long  before  New  York  had  any  automobiles  or 
garages,  corroding  and  poorly-jointed  gas  pipes 
poured  their  quota  into  the  sewers,  and  a  timely 
spark  from  the  underground  electric  wires  lent  variety 
to  urban  life  by  sending  iron  manhole  covers  flying 
into  the  air  with  more  or  less  frequent  regularity. 
"Leaky  gas  pipes"  explained  to  every  one's  satis- 
faction. There  are  more  leaking  gas  pipes  under 
New  York  City  to-day  than  ever  there  were,  due  to 
the  rapid  corrosion  of  electrolysis  set  up  by  under- 
ground currents  on  the  wrought  and  cast  iron. 

It  is  conceded  that  large  quantities  of  gasoline 
are  used  daily  in  city  garages  for  washing  purposes 
and  that  more  or  less  of  it  naturally  finds  its  way  into 
the  sewers,  but  that  the  proportion  is  anything 
like  as  great  as  popularly  supposed,  or  that  it  is 
responsible  for  sewer  explosions  that  take  place  in 
the  financial  district  or  way  out  in  the  suburbs, 
is  absurd. 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  long-forgotten  ordinance,  however,  compelling 
the  use  of  a  special  form  of  drain  trap  wherever 
gasoline  is  used,  but  that  sewer  explosions  will  be 
any  the  less  frequent  on  that  account  appears 
doubtful.  The  strangest  thing  about  this  latest 
attempt  further  to  safeguard  the  use  of  an  ad- 
mittedly dangerous  fluid  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  householders  should  smell  gasoline  vapor  from 
the  sewers  in  their  cellars,  and  nothing  else.  Queer 
plumbing,  indeed,  that  will  pass  one  per  cent,  of 
gasoline  vapor  and  leave  99  per  cent,  of  sewer  gas 
behind. 


The  Automobile  in  the  Desert. — When  the 
new  system  of  desert  roads  under  construction  by 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  is  complete,  the 
motor-car  as  a  means  of  desert  travel  is  likelv  to 
put  the  camel  out  of  business,  if  we  may  believe  a 
writer  in  The  Car  (London,  January  30).  Giving 
credit  to  The  Egyptian  Gazette  for  its  data,  this  paper 
says: 

The  road  from  Edfou  to  Beza  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  consists  of  an  excellent  track  ninety 
miles  in  length.  From  Beza  it  will  bifurcate  to  the 
south  and  north.  The  southern  branch  of  the  road 
will  go  through  the  emerald-fields,  while  the  northern 
extension  will  join  the  Keneh- Kosseir  road  from  the 
Nile  Valley  to  the  Red  Sea.  Keneh  is  another  base 
1  road  northward.  This  road  is  now  being  made 
along  the  old  Roman  way  which  was  constructed 
in  order  to  bring  the  porphyry  from  the  Rod-Sea 
coast  to  the  Nile,  and  it  was  floated  down  the  river 
to  be  taken  to  Rome,  where  it  still  forms  such  a 
splendid  and  prominent  feature  in  many  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  palaces  and   temples  of  the  imperial 

h.  This  road,  as  at  present  planned,  is  to  end 
at  Ghaattar,  which  is  ninety  miles  from  Keneh,  and 
is  half  way   to   Gebel   Zeit.      The   Edfou-Beza  road 

been  largely  used  for  motoring,  and  the  new 
type  of  motors,  which  have  been  specially  built  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  have  been  found 
very  satisfactory  for  desert  work. 

Motors  are  a  far  less  costly  and  difficult  means 
of  conveyance  than  camels.  The  longest  day's  run 
in  the  Eastern  desert  was  made  last  midsummer, 
when  148  miles  were  traversed  in  one  day.  There 
1  no  comparison  with  the  rate  of  the  camel.  During 
the  last  trip  of  the  Mining  Department's  tricar 
(No.  2)  243  miles  were  accomplished  in  four  days 
spent  in  the  ordinary  work  of  inspecting  roads  and 


Y~ou  don't  have  to  hunt 
water  or  stop  to  cool 
off;  you  can  leave  the 
boulevards  and  go  any- 
where in  the  wide 
world  with  a  little 
gasoline   and   a 


The  direct  method  of 
cooling  is  the  best;  the 
Glidden  Tour  proved 
it.  Let  us  send  you 
our  1907  catalogue;  it 
illustrates  and  describes 
this  and  four  other 
models. 

Knox  Automobile  Company 

ty&Cembers  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Model   "H,"    $2,500 


ROYAL 

VELOX 

A  new  paper  with  all  the 
Velox  simplicity  but  coated  on 
a  mellow  toned  stock  that  adds 
breadth  and  softness  to  the 
picture. 

When  sepia  toned,  with  Velox 
Re.Developer,  Royal  Velox 
has  the  delicacy  and  charm 
of  an  old  etching. 

At  all  Kodak  Dealers. 

Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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mines.  The  tires  ronsi^t  of  orrlinary  pneumatic 
tire  protected  by  suitable  leather  and  iron-studded 
bands  li  has  been  found  thai  the  three-wheeled 
motor  cars  are  Ear  more  suitable  for  desert  traveling 
than  the  motorcycle     as  the  lattei  cause  a  great 

i  rain   to  th<    i  idei       Water  i  i  not   at  <  essary  for 
the  vehicles  except  at  inter-  al  i  oi  fifty  miles. 


0 


An  Automobile  Railroad.     (Jut  of  the  nun* 
bills    before    the    Indiana    legislature    oi    interest  to 
.Motorists,    Motor    Age    ((  •  that 

rto  unknown   field   for   the 
It    the  bill   becomes  a  law,  it  remarks,  it  is  possible 

that   the  new  industry  it  creates  will  becon tie  oi 

themosl  important  in  the  country.      We  read  further 

The  bill,  which  is  the  conception  of  the  Rev.  Z.  T. 
Sweeney,  of  Columbus,  recognizes  the  motor-car 
retc  railroad  and  places  it  on  an  equal  footing 
with  steam  and  electric  railroads  in  the  matter  of 
privileges.  With  the  introduction  of  the  bill  it 
bei  omes  known  that  the  Rev.  Sweeney  and  several 
Indiana  capitalists  are  planning  to  build  a  railroad 
having  concrete  rails,  upon  which  motor-ears  will 
be  run  for  transportation  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  plan  is  to  build  a  test 
road  of  io  miles  from  Seymour  to  Brownstown. 
The  rails  of  concrete  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a  motor-car  to  jump  the  track. 
It  is  proposed  to  run  huge  cars  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  passengers.  Trailers  will  be 
hauled  if  necessary.  The  car  used  probably  will  be 
of  the  sight-seeing  type,  with  improvements  making 
it  feasible  for  cold   and   inclement   weather. 

It  is  sought  in  the  bill  to  gain  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  steam  and  electric  roads  so  a  right  of  way 
can  be  obtained  and  subsidies  granted.  If  the  first 
venture  proves  successful,  such  railroads  will  be 
built  in  all  parts  of  Indiana.  The  promoters  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  built  at  about  half  the  cot  oi 
electric  roads,  while  the  cost  of  operation  will  be 
slight. 


Pro  and  (on  of  Alcohol  as  a  Motor  Fuel. — 

The  passage  of  the  Denatured-Alcohol  Bill  in  Con- 
gress was  accompanied  by  much  discussion  of  the 
effect  which  "free"  alcohol  would  have  on  the 
automobile  trade.  Lessening  the  cost  of  the  fuel, 
it  was  said,  would  bring  it  into  common  use  in  con- 
nection with  motors  which  hitherto  had  been 
operated  with  gasoline.  The  theory  of  the  suita- 
bility of  alcohol  has  been  widely  considered,  and 
now  much  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  motor 
world  in  a  recent  trial  trip  in  which  its  powers  were 
fairly  tested.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sum- 
marizes the  result  of  this  run,  which  was  over  the 
road  between   New   York  and  Boston: 

Three  cars,  all  of  the  same  make  and  of  substan- 
tially the  same  weight,  one  using  gasoline,  the  other 
kerosene,  and  the  third  alcohol,  took  part  in  this 
tun,  and  as  many  experts  observed  and  reported  upon 
the  performance.  They  pronounced  in  favoi  of 
alcohol  as  a  hill-climber  and  also  observed  that 
witli  alcohol  the  metallic  knock  or  pound  caused  by 
a  too  advanced  spark  was  avoided.  Its  other 
advantages — its  cleanliness,  its  non-explosive  char- 
acter, and  the  absence  of  the  disagreeable  smell 
inseparable  from  gasoline— did  not  need  indication. 
In  their  summary  of  the  results  of  the  experimental 
run  the  experts  stated  that  on  an  average  basis  of 
io. i  miles  of  gasoline,  alcohol  gave  8.13  miles  and 
kerosene  7.4  miles. 

Gasoline  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  most  effective 
power-producer,  but  that  circumstance  alone  would 
not  be  enough  to  give  it  the  preference  if 
things  were  equal.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
case.  At  its  present  cost  of  37  cents  a  gallon  alcohol 
is  two  and  a  half  times  as  expensive  as  gasoline  and 
three  times  as  expensive  as  kerosene  when  used  m 
a  modern  gasoline-engine.  In  this  run  of  240  miles 
from  New  York  to  Boston  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  was  40.75  gallons,  of  gasoline  24.75.  anil  of 
kerosene  33.75.  As  these  various  fuels  cost  respec- 
tively 37.  20,  and  13  cents  a  gallon,  the  total  fuel 
expense  of   the  run  was  for  the  alcohol-car.  S15.07. 
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Electric  Victoria  Phaeton 
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New  Model       Price  $1500 


'HE  attention  bestowed  upon  this  car  at  the  New  York  Automobile 
Show  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  sensation  of  the  Electric 
Section. 

In  dependableness,  simplicity  of  operation,  safety,  comfort,  superb 
finish,  graceful  proportions,  smartness  of  style  and,  above  all,  in  radius 
of  reliable  action,  this  Victoria  phaeton  is  without  a  peer  among  light 
electric  vehicles. 

In  actual  road  tests  it  has  been  run  upwards  of  75  miles  on  one  bat- 
tery charge.  This  mileage  has  never  been  equalled  by  a  regular  stock 
electric  of  any  other  make. 

Since  the  first  model  was  presented  three  years  ago,  this  carriage 
has  been  the  most  popular  light  electric.  It  is  a  special  favorite  with 
physicians  and  no  other  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  ladies'  use.  Its  control 
is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  run  it  with  perfect  safety.  The  other  Colum- 
bia Electrics— Broughams,  Hansoms,  Landaulets  and  large  Victorias  are 
equally  desirable  in  their  class  and  are  to  be  seen  in  greater  numbers  on 
all  of  the  fashionable  boulevards  of  the  world  than  any  other  electric  car- 
riages built.  Catalogue  on  request.  Also  separate  catalogue  of  Columbia 
24-28  H.  P.  and  40-45  H.  P.  Gasoline  cars. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York  Branch:   Electric  Vehicle  Co  ,  134-136-138  \V.  39th  St.      Chicago:  Electric  Vehicle 
Co.,    1332   Michigan    Ave.       Boston:     I  he    Columbia    Motor   Vehicle    Co.,    Trinity    Place 

and  Stanhope  St.     Washington:  Washington   E.   V.  Trans.  Co..   15th  St.  and  Ohio    \ve 
San  Francisco:  Middleton  Motor  Car  Co.,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave.         .1  ember  A    L    KM 


FORD 

Six  Cylinder 
Touring  Cars 

•>'<>(.  Model 


/~\WNING  to  lateness  in  getting  out  our  1906 
^  models,  and  the  fact  that  the  1907  output 
was  unusually  well  advanced,  we  still  have  a 
few  of  the  1906  model  on  hand  which  we  will 
sell  at  a  reasonable    reduction. 

If  you  are  quick  about  it  you  may  get  one 
of  these — but  to  be  sure,  letter  should  come  by 
return  mail.       Full  particulars  for  the  asking. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RUNNING    WATER    IN 
HOUSE   OR    BARN 

,',s  JjJlJj  ro"  Ms.  "am.  ami  if  there* 

h^^%^ksr'plen^o,wte^ 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram   A 

»dWfea,Sffl«.CMalogM  K  #5 


MACAKA  BIDRULK    IM.ilt   ,,,.       \__ 


1 40  Nassau  St..  Now  Tort. 


Furtor,    :  fhf.l.r,  r» 


WATER  SUPPLY 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES 

The  Problem  Soltvd. 

'    i    ^V1  '"'''"''-'i   "mk   to   fr,  • 

.liar 
Anj  pressure  up  to  GO  lbs  The  ideal 
B  re  protection  Send  for  illustrated 
(  atalofrtie 

■    ■' am   out 

LUNT     MOSS   COMPANY 
43  South  Market  St.,  Boston 
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The  ONLY  Rii 
"No  Tools. 


are/ 


Same 


^slil 


i.oo  pm. 
Off 

and 

on  again 

in  60  seconds 


On  the  road,  anywhere,  any 
time  of  day  or   night,  you   can 
change  your  Goodyear   Detachabl 
Auto-Tire  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rirn 
in  a  minute's  time.    No  tools  but  the  han 
No  burglars' jimmys  needed.    Just  loosen  o 
thumbscrew  (on  the  valve  stem)  and  it  unlocks 
the  removable  flange  rings  and  off  comes  the  ti 
Replace  the  flange  rings  and  tighten  the  thumb-nut' 
again  and  the  tire  is  on  to  stay.    No  strain  which  wou 
not  tear  the  wheel  to  pieces  can  get  it  off,  till  that  one 
thumb-nut  is  loosened  again.     We  guarantee  that  Goodyear 
Detachable  Tires  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rims  can't  Rim  i 
Other  manufacturers  won't  replacei  Rim  Cut  tires.     We  do 
Will  be  glad  to  explain  "how"  and  "why"  at  our  factory  or  branches: 


{UNIVERSAL 

.Fitted  with  Goodysi 

DETACHABIi 


AUXOf 


l.oi  pm. 


1.Q2  pm; 


Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St. 
Cincinnati.  317  E.  Fifth  St. 
Los  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St. 
Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St. 


New  York,  cor.  Sixty-Fourth  Chicago,  82-S4  Michigan  Ave. 

St.  and  Broadway.  St.  Louis.  712-714  Morgan  St. 

San  Francisco.  Geo.  P.  Moore  Buffalo,  719  Main  St. 

&  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Liberty  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Write  a  postal  for  our  new  1907 
)klet,  "How  to  Select  an 
\utomobile  Tire."     It'B 
NOT  "mere    words." 
t's  practical  for  you 
whether  you  deaie;- 
te   our    tire  3 
in*. I  rims  or 


DOl 


TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 


"MY  Di$3£T66ln6nt  w^t'1  t*le  established  opinion  about  Shakespeare  is  not  the  result 

^^— — — .^^— ^^^  of  an  accidental  frame  of  mind,  nor  a  light-minded  attitude  to- 
ward the  matter,  but  the  outcome  of  many  years'  repeated  and  insistent  endeavors  to 
harmonize  my  own  views  of  Shakespeare  with  those  established  amongst  all  civilized  men 
of  the  Christian  world." — Tolstoy. 

1  "I  |(n0W  that  tne  majority  so  firmly  believe  in  the  greatness  of 

All  — — —  Shakespeare  they  will  not  admit  even  the  possibility  of 

any  contrary  judgment,  still,  I  will  show  why  I  BELIEVE 
SHAKESPEARE  CANNOT  BE  RECOGNIZED  EITHER 
AS  A  GREAT  GENIUS  NOR  EVEN  AS  AN  AVERAGE 
A  U  T  H  O  R."—  Tolstoy. 

"For  IllUStrStiOili  ^  w'^  ta^e  'King  Lear,'  one  of  Shakes- 
i^hb _ _^_^___  peare's  most  extolled  dramas,"  etc. —  Tolstoy. 
The  above  are  extracts  from  the  opening  pages  of  the  book. 


MOT     READY  This  Incisive  book  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  including  "Shakespeare's  Attitude  Toward  the  Working 
Jj2^^^^™^S«i^i  Classes,"  by  Ernest  Crosby,  and  a  letter  from  (  ;.  Bernard  Shaw.     i6mo,  Cloth,  75c,  net. 

FUNK    ft    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  44-60     East    23d     Street,     New    York 


Magically  Appealing  Irish  LoT>e  Stories 

Ghe  PASSIONATE  HEARTS 

By  ANNA  MACMANUS 

12mo,  75  cents,  postpaid 


Beautiful,  throbbing,  full  of  novelty,  humor, 
tenderness,  passion,  and  tragedy  are  these 
stories.  These  tales  of  gallant,  poetic  Irish- 
men and  blue-eyed  Colleens  are  "  instinct 
with  beauty,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Power) 
Town  Water  Works 
Railroad  Tanks  Irrigation 

Country  Homes  Greenhouses 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously 

Operates  under  1 8  inches  to  50  (eet  fall.     Elevates  water 

30  feet   each  foot   of   fall.     5000  in  successful    operation. 

Sold  on  30  days  trial.      Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  COMPANY 
2173  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS  COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
methods  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enter- 
prise; Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guar- 
anteed stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions, 
underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only 
successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pages.  Buckram 
binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books. 

THE    RONALD    PRESS    CO. 

Rooms  33-35,    229    Broadway,    New  York 


for  the  gasoline-car  $4.95,  and  for  the  car  that  used 
kerosene  $4.39,  or  at  the  several  rates  per  ton-mile 
of  .0448,  .oioo,  and  .0139. 

The  discrepancies  here  exhibited  are  enough  to 
put  alcohol  out  of  the  running.  Before  it  can  com- 
pete on  an  economical  basis  with  gasoline  it  will 
have  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  22  cents  a  gallon. 
During  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Denatured-Alcohol  Bill  it  was  fre- 
quently asserted  that  alcohol  could  be  placed  on 
the  market  as  low  as  15  cents  a  gallon  and  still 
yield  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  This  seems  to 
have  been  an  exaggeration,  but  surely  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  it  may  before  long  be 
obtainable  at  the  previously  mentioned  figure.  If 
it  can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  that,  free  alcohol 
will  prove  not  to  be  the  blessing  it  had  been  described. 

As  regards  its  substitution  for  gasoline  as  an 
automobile  fuel  it  is  not  only  the  motorist  who  is 
concerned.  It  is  every  one  whose  olfactory  nerves 
are  sensible  to  the  odious  odor  which  the  gasoline 
car  leaves  in  its  train. 


Autos  and  Prosperity. — The  growth  of  the 
automobile  trade  is  a  barometer  of  prosperity, 
asserts  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Last  year  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  produced  60,000 
machines,   it  notes-: 

If  these  averaged  Si, 700  each  in  value,  a  total  of 
$100,000,000  was  expended  by  the  prosperous 
American  in  turn-outs  that  ignored  the  horse  and 
put  the  cob  and  rig  of  a  decade  ago  out  of  counte- 
nance. In  order  to  equip  itself  with  these  expensive 
vehicles  the  public  must  have  an  excess  of  wealth 
not  dreamed  of  ten  years  ago.  The  time  was  when 
the  comfortable  citizen  was  proud  to  own  a  fine  horse 
and  buggy  valued  at  $500,  or  a  carriage  and  pair  at 
Si, 000.  His  neighbors  were  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  $50  nags  and  Sioo  buggies.  But  the  S500 
equipage  has  given  way  to  the  $4,000  auto  with  its 
costly  maintenance,  while  the  $50  nag  is  superseded 
by  the  $700  runabout. 

This  displacing  of  the  modest  horse  and  carriage 
by  the  automobile  necessitated  from  five  to  ten 
times  the  expenditure,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  on 
all  sides  that  precisely  this  measure  of  prosperity  is 
being  enjoyed.  For  vehicles  alone  the  demands  call 
for  a  new  prosperity  ten  times  greater  than  before, 
and  in  no  other  line  is  the  evidence  of  material 
progress  so  eloquent.  The  day  of  the  automobile 
as  a  luxury  has  all  but  passed.  Carriage-  and  buggy- 
making  are  giving  way  to  automobile-building. 
The  automobile  has  become  a  necessity  as  well 
because  the  public  can  afford  it  as  because  of  its 
superiority  over  the  nag  and  the  cart. 


Census  Figures. — No  one  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  increased  popularity  of  the  automobile  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  even  more  noticeable  and 
rapid  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle,  but  the 
figures  of  the  two  industries,  which  have  just  been 
published  by  the  Census  Bureau,  present  such  remark- 
able contrasts  that  they  have  been  widely  cited  in 
the  press.  In  the  census  of  1900  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  was  an  industry  so  unimportant  that 
it  was  not  separately  reported,  but  was  included 
under  "Carriages  and  Wagons."  In  the  census 
report  for  1905,  the  figures  of  whichare  just  published, 
the  value  of  the  output  is  reported  at  between  four 
and  five  times  what  it  was  in  moo.  During  the 
same  period  the  decline  in  the  bicycle  manufacture 
was  represented  by  a  still  larger  ratio,  about  six 
to  one.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  in  con- 
densed form  the  figures  of  the  two  industries: 

The  total  value  of  automobiles  and  parts  turned 
out  in  the  census  year  [1899]  was  only  $4,748,011. 
At  the  census  of  1905,  which  covered  the  calendar 
year  1904,  the  output  reached  a  value  of  $26,645,- 
064,  an  increase  since  1900  of  461. 1  per  cent.  The 
figures  for  1905,  given  above,  represent  the  output 
of  the  121  establishments  reporting  the  complete 
automobile  as  their  principal  product.  In  addition 
to    these    there    were    4  7     establishments    engaged 
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"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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primarily  in  other  lines  of  manufacture — carriages 
and  wagons,  bicycles,  sewing-machines,  etc. — which 
during  the  year  covered  by  the  census  turned  out 
1,138  automobiles,  valued  at  $879,205;  and  57 
•establishments  which  manufactured  automobile 
bodies  and  parts  to  the  value  of  S3, 388, 47 2.  In  the 
period  between  the  two  censuses,  the  number  of 
e  .tablishments  turning  out  the  finished  automobile  as 
their  principal  product  increased  from  57  to  121; 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  establish- 
ments, from  $5,768,857  to  $20,555,247;  and  the 
average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  from 
2,241  to  10,239.  The  average  capital  per  establish- 
ment increased  from  $101,208  to  $169,878,  or  67.9 

per  cent 

The  1905  census  of  the  manufacture  of  bicycles 
and  tricycles  disclosed  great  decreases  since  1900. 
The  number  of  factories  declined  fiom  312  to  10 1; 
the  capital  invested,  from  $29,783,659  to  $5,883,458; 
the  number  of  wage-earners,  from  17.525  to  3,319; 
and  the  value  of  products,  from  $31,915,908  to 
$5,153,240.  Many  establishments  that  manufactured 
only  bicycles  in  1900  were,  at  the  later  census, 
engaged  principally  or  to  some  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobdes.  As  far  as  reported  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  value  of  automobiles  and  parts 
turned  out  in  1904  by  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  was  $345." 
179.  The  decreases  shown  between  1900  and  1905 
•do  not  fully  represent  the  decline  of  the  industry. 
Its  high  tide  of  prosperity  was  reached  about  1897, 
and,  when  the  census  of  1900  was  taken,  the  manu- 
facture had  already  largely  fallen  off.  At  the  census 
•of  1905  about  one-third  of  the  bicycle  and  tricycle 
factories  were  located  in  New  York  State  and 
about  one-eighth  in  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Minnesota  were  the  other  leading 
States  in  the  number  of  establishments.  In  1900 
•establishments  were  reported  by  twenty  States  and 
•in  1905  by  seventeen.  During  the  intercensal 
period  the  number  in  New  York  fell  from  sixty-six 
to  thirty-two,  and  in  Illinois  from  sixty  to  thirteen. 
In  1900  there  were  eight  States  each  reporting  a 
value  of  product  of  over  $1,000,000,  while  at  the 
later  census  there  were  only  two,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
In  value  of  products  in  1905,  New  York  stood  third 
and  Massachusetts  fourth. 

The  number  of  chain  bicycles  turned  out  declined 
from  1,136,122  in  1900  to  246,304  at  the  census  of 
1905;  chainless,  from  42,929  to  4,077;  and  tricycles, 
from  26,110  to  4,063.  The  tricycles  were  almost 
•entirely  children's  toys.  Motorcycles  increased 
from  159  to  2,436.  At  the  census  of  1905  there 
were  twenty-eight  establishments  making  motor- 
cycles. Exports  of  this  class  of  manufactures 
reached  their  highest  level  in  1897,  when  the  value 
was  $7,005,323.  In  1900  it  had  already  decreased 
to  $3,553,149,  and  in  1905  still  further  decreased  to 
81.378,428. 


Railway  Automobiles. — According  to  Railway 
and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York)  railway 
automobiles  are  beginning  to  be  considerably  used 
in  Europe.  They  are  used  as  early  and  late  postal 
trains  on  branch-lines  and  others  where  passengers 
are  few,  on  trunk-lines  where  it  is  often  difficult  to 
secure  convenient  secondary  trains,  and  in  industrial 
centers  and  city  suburbs.  The  automobile  railway 
train  is  also  frequently  attached  to  expresses,  wc 
are  told,  and  when  the  road  branches  it  is  detached 
and  allowed  to  continue  under  its  own  power.  This 
paper  gives  these  further  details  of  the  railway 
automobiles  used  abroad  : 

There  is  an  economy  in  the  personnel  of  the  train, 
in  the  expense  of  traction,  in  material,  capital,  and 
maintenance,  and  there  is  additional  traffic  because 
of  the  increased  number  of  stations  made  possible 
by  the  facility  of  starting  and  stopping.  Up  t 
present  time  the  carriages  constructed  are  steam 
and  electric. 

The  Belgian  State  Railway  has  carriages  46  feet 
long,  weighing  50  tons,  and  having  a  seating  capacity 
of  S3  passengers.  The  ordinary  speed  of  these 
trains  is  19  miles  an  hour,  altho  they  can  be  pushed 
to  30.     Two  men  handle  a  train. 

The  Russian  State  Railway  employs  ten  steam- 
coaches  which  are  really  two  stories.      Three  men  are 


A  J\ouijkii)  of  Evidence 

The  clean-cut  greatness  of 
REO  performance  looms  up 
like  a  giant  mountain. 

Look  at   the  endless    string  of   real   cups   and 
trophies  won  by  REO  cars  at  every  kind  of  work 
that    a   motor-car   can    do : — in    climbing    contests 
from   the   New  Hampshire    peaks   to   the   California 
Coast  Range;  endurance  tests  against  the  worst  roads 
and  weather  that  the   United  States  can   furnish;    and 
speed,  efficiency  and  economy  trials   convincing    beyond 
parallel. 
Look  at  the   many   cars   of   immensely  higher  rating  and 
pretension  from  which  these  trophies  were  wrested. 

Above  all,  look  at  how  these  REO  performances  are  dupli- 
cated in  daily  use  in  owners'  hands  for  half  the  price  and  half 
the  operating-cost  that  other  motor-cars  demand. 

If   your   eyes   are  open  to  what  is  going  on    you  cannot  help 
seeing  this  mountain  of  record  facts.     And  if  you  want  the  most  and 
best  motoring  for  your  money,  how  can  you  help  sending  for  the  REO 
catalogue  which  shows  why  these  things  are  so? 


REO 


16-20  horse-power.  94-inch  wheel-base. 
Detachable  tonneau.  Two  speeds 
and  reverse.  REO  disc  clutch.  40 
miles  an  hour.     Eull  lamp  equipment. 


$1250 


2-Passenger  Runabout  $650  4-Passenger  Runabout  $675 

All  prices  f.  o.  b,   Lansing 

R.  M.  Owen  <&  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

General  Sales  Agents 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


<m 


FLar 

ALL 


BRIGHTON 

Flat    Clasp    Garters 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and 
designs  of  one  piece  Silk  webb,  not  mercerized 
cotton.  All  metal  parts  nickeled,  cannot  rust. 
25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 

113  Market  Street  Philadelphia 

Maktrt  of  Piemttr  Sus/vndtrs. 
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CUT  OUT  THAT  "STORAGE"  BILL! 


Let    us    furnish    you    with    a    Portable    Garage 
Inexpensive     and    will     last    a     lifetime 

Will    pay   for   itself   in   a   few   months    in    saving    of     storage     expense! 

Regular   styles    and    sizes   in    stock — 
Special     styles    and    sizes    to    order — 
Portable   houses    of    all  kinds 
Send    for     Catalogue     lo-dau 

Wyckoff  Lumber  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Department  l.  d.     -    ithaca,  n.  y. 


Q 


North  Shore   Health  Resort 

Winnetka,    Illinois. 

On    Lake  Shore  and  Sheridan  Drive,  [6  miles  from 
Chicago.     Exclusively  for  disorders  of  the 

Heart,  Kidneys, 

Digestion,    Nerves. 

Convalescence,  Rheumatism. 

Correspondence  invited  for  more  detailed  information 
regarding   mode  of  treatment,  results,  etc.,  etc.,  e'c. 


for  your  Auto  will  absolutely  elimi- 
nate all  tire  trouble  and  mean  real 
pleasure  in  automobiling. 

They  have 
four  years  of 
satisfactory 
service  back 
of  them. 

Absolutely 
indispensable 
to  the  profes- 
sional man. 

Write   for  our  booklet,    "Proof    of 
Service";  it  will  interest  you. 

The  Swinehart    Clincher  Tire   &   Rubber  Co. 
AKRON,     OHIO,     U.  S.  A. 


Fits  Standard 

Clincher   Rims 


r 


Thirty-One  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Used  the  Advertising 
Columns  of  the  LITERARY  DIGEST  During  1906 

The  first  two  months  of  1907  show  a  space  increase  of  35  per  cent,  over  the 
same  period  last  year.     There  are  several  reasons — 

One  is  yJnother  is  A    Third  is 

CIRCULATION  SERVICE  LOW    RATES 

As  an  entirely  free  service  to  the  user  of  space  in  our  Automobile  Numbers  we  send  marked  copies 
to  3,000  of  t'ne  leading  automobile  agents  and  garages  throughout  the  United  States. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars 

The    Literary  Digest 


used  and  1  i  peed,  average  aboul  14  miles  an  hi 
They  burn  naphtha.  The  Northern  Railway 
Frani  1    has  postal    team    :  ri  10m  for  tv  1 

le    in    the    back      'i    each    coach.      The    It 
Mediterranean  Railwaj    lias    autos    on    a    line    trom 
Mi  mza,  thi  ages  ea<      ;  ..    ■  i  al  inf 

iiv  of  90  passengers,  and  the  1  traveling 

27  miles  an  hour. 


Justice  to  Automobilists. — The  recent  circular 

>  1 1 1  to  automobile-owners  by  the  Committee  on 

Public  Safety  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
contains  many  good  pieces  of  advice  for  reckless 
drivers.  It  asserts  that  the  automobile,  when 
properly  bandied,  is  the  safest  of  all  vehicles,  while 
the  horse-drawn  carriage  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous. "This  is  an  entirely  plausible  conclusion," 
agrees  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  continues: 

The  auto  is  always  immediately  responsive  to 
the  skill  and  intelligence  of  its  driver.  The  horse  is 
not.  Unmanageable  autos  rarely  do  damage  to 
pedestrians  or  to  other  vehicles.  Unmanageable 
horses  do.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  not  the 
coolest  and  most  resourceful  whip  in  the  world  can 
reduce  a  maddened  horse  to  instant  submission  to 
his  will.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  simple  turn 
of  the  hand  will  not  bring  the  auto  under  control. 
The  chapter  of  fatalities  chargeable  against  drivers 
of  automobiles  in  iyo6  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  that 
chargeable  against  the  drivers  of  horses;  but  the 
report  properly  regrets  that  many  of  the  accidents 
might  have  been  avoided. 

In  view  of  the  fair  manner  in  which  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  treats  of  the  duty  of  automobilists  to  the 
public,  this  paper  thinks  the  public  should  be  equally 
willing  to  acknowledge  its  duty  toward  automobilists. 
"11  will  be  well."  it  says,  "if  a  similar  spirit  of  fair 
play  can  be  made  to  prevail  among  those  charged 
by  law  with  the  regulation  of  automobiles,  through 
the  enforcement  of  speed  ordinance  ai .':  other- 
wil  e."      It    adds: 

The  fact  that  the  self-propelled  car  is  a  new  ;  nd 
powerful  machine  with  extraordinary  possibilities 
of  danger  through  reckless  usage  has  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  systems  of  licensing  :  r.ch  as 
are  never  imposed  upon  the  drivers  of  1  1  nes. 
Obedience  to  this  discriminating  custom  is  nowl  ere 
withheld  But  having  obeyed  it,  having  put 
himself  under  restrictions  to  which  the  owners  of 
other  vehicles  are  not  subject,  the  motorist  is  well 
within  his  privileges  in  asking  that  he  be  not  made  a 
target  for  the  harassment  of  petty  officials,  who,  in 
too  many  parts  of  this  State,  at  least,  derive  personal 
profit  from  his  prosecution.  Speed  laws  should  be 
intelligently  enforced  under  State-appointed  officers, 
as  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  and  not,  as  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  York,  through  the  agency  of 
local  constables  whose  motives  and  behavior  make 
perjury  profitable  and  bribery  enticing.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  overregulation.  The  motorist  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  it  in  many  instances,  while 
the  user  of  other  vehicles  has  been  allowed  to  escape 
his  just  share  of  espionage  and  restraint.  The  pen- 
dulum should  swing  a  little  the  other  way. 


"  Shock-absorbers"  on  Heavy  Vehicle-..      Devi- 

1  e  Eor  taking  up  the  shock  of  sudden  jars  have  come 
into  general  use  on  motor-cars.  They  depend  gen- 
erally for  their  action  on  friction,  altho  some  mil 
,,.,.  iiic  passage  ol  liquids  through  an  orifice.  The 
Motor  Age  (Chicago,  December  20),  in  an  article 
thai  shows  bettei  acquaintance  with  automobiles 
than   \Miti  the  King's  English,  calls  attention  to  the 

1,1,  t  1l1.1t  tl i  are  little  used  in  this  country 

on  heavy  commercial  vehicles,  which  is  the  class 
that  would  benefit  most  from  them,  as  vehicles  of 
this  type  are  compelled  to  use  rough  street  a  greal 
deal  of  their  time.     The  result  is  excesshc  vibration 

ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

iVe   have    26   Kinds    of    Instruments    to    Assist    Honrint-. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catiflmtue. 
Wm.  A.  Willie  .♦    Co..  1*4  8-  >•"'  St.,  I'uiladi llphla. 
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and  abnormal  wear  and   tear  on    the   motor 
writer  >»oes  on  to  say: 

If  commercial  vehicles,  while  carrying  a  load  is 
the  main  consideration,  the  speed  of  the  machine 
also  comes  into  notice,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
many  buyers  are  after  a  high-speed  machine.  The 
frc  [uent  and  considerable  variation  in  the  weight 
(il  the  load  makes  it  impossible  to  use  a  spring  siis- 
pcnsi  mi  that  will  give  the  best  results  under  such 
v.ui.ui  ms.  In  commercial  machines  excessive 
weight  is  carried  on  the  axles,  which  means  a  small 
amount  of  flexibility  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  limit 
of  elongation  to  which  the  metal  in  the  springs 
should  be  submitted,  consequently  the  reaction  on 
the  frame  of  the  car  is  considerable  with  a  lull  load, 
and  at  these  times  the  proper  spring  suspension  is  in 

I  need  A<  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resistance  of 
iring!  to  '(-.ion  is  calculated  for  the  maximum 
load  that  can  be  carried  and.  consequently,  with 
li.-diter  loads  the  greater  are  the  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  frame  of  the  car.  It  is  to  overcome 
condition  that  s'.ock-absorbers  are  recom- 
mended, they,  at  times  of  light  load,  performing 
exceptionally  valuable  service,  which  action,  how- 
ever, gradually  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the 
load,  at  which  time,  however,  the  flexion  of  the  spring 
increases  to  it<  maximum,  thus  caring  for  the  addi- 
tional jar.  It  is  customary  abroad  to  fit  shock- 
absorbers  at  the  ends  of  the  springs  interposing 
them  between  the  spring  and  the  frame,  the  pref- 
erence being  to  this  manner  rather  than  fitting  an 
absorber  directly  between  the  axle  of  the  car  and  the 
framework. 


The  Motor-boat  Show. —  The  recent  Motor 
boat  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  was  the  first  large  exhibition  in  the  metropolis 
given  over  entirely  to  the  motor-boat.  In  previous 
years  the  sportsmen's  exbihit  has  been  a  part  of 
ti.is  show,  but  this  time  the  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  thought  that 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  motor-boat  would 
warrant  an  exhibition  devoted  to  it  alone.  Auto- 
mobile (New  York)  tells  of  the  progress  in  the  in- 
dustry which  was  evidenced  by  the  show: 

Pleasure  craft  of  to  trse  predominated,  in  fact, 
practically  comprized  all  that  was  shown,  and  the 
infinitely  wide  range  of  design  attainable  in  this 
■category  presented  a  fine  field  for  study  for  those 
nautically  inclined.  The  absence  of  purely  racing- 
freaks  was  noticeable,  the  trend  of  design  seeming 
to  lie  in  the  direction  of  trim,  substantial-looking 
hulls,  so  built  as  to  admit  of  high  speed  if  suit- 
ably horse-powered. 

In  contrast  with  this  type,  the  cabin  cruisers,  with 
seagoing  properties,  formed  a  pleasing  relief,  with 
their  roomy  cabins  and  homelike  accommodations, 
to  their  slenderer,  fleeter  sisters.  Cabin  cruisers 
are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  with  those  who 
like  to  venture  off  shore  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  are 
now  built  in  a  distinctive  type  from  27-foot  length 
upward.  Seaworthiness,  not  speed,  is  their  chief 
■characteristic.  They  are  full-bodied,  moderate  in 
beam,  of  full  wide  stern,  and  the  most  advanced 
type  shows  relatively  small  displacement  aft,  the 
deadwood  of  the  keel  reaching  almost  to  the  water- 
line  and  the  line  of  recession  aft  on  the  bottom 
commencing   about   midships. 

The  installation  of  a  power  plant  in  a  craft  of 
the  above  type  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
ilem,  but  it  is  best  exemplified  in  a  location  at 
the  rear  of  the  cabin,  about  t»o-thirds  of  the  way 
aft.  This  allows  short  reaches  for  the  controlling 
levers,  which  should  be  handy  to  the  helmsman. 
who  necessarily  should  be  able  to  c<  n  rol  the  engine 
onali  1  it  of  this  type  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  wheel  in  the 
type  of  boat  mentioned  must  necessarily  be  located 
at  end  of  cabin  above  deck,  and  its  immediate 
proximity  to  the  motor  is  desirable. 

Necessarily  the  larger  type  of  motor-boats  cou'd 
only  be  shown  by  miniature  models,  and  the  exhibit 
of  these  showed  four — the  Aida,  80  feet;  Lydia  and 
Cactus  II.,  75  feet  each;  and  Norka,  (17  feet.  Allot' 
these  are  full-trunk  cabin  yachts,  and  range  in 
speed  from  20  miles  per  hour  in  the  Aida  to  17  miles 
per  hour  in  the  ('actus  II. 

Steel  boats,  shown  in   variety  at   several  exhibits 


A  medium  weight,  high  class  touring  car  with  more  new  and  practically 
valuable  features  than  ever  before  embodied  in  any  one  car. 

The  new  balanced  clutch  and  the  most  convenient  and  efficient  sliding 
gear  transmission  alone  entitle  this  model  to  your  careful  investigation. 

These  and  many  other  valuable  features  shown  in  our  1007  catalog  now 
at  your  service. 

Write  for  it  to-day.     You  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


Branches: 


Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston, 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  Street. 


Philadelphia,  San  Francisco. 

Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  ®,  Company 


"Sl.liING  MASSAPEQUA" 

By  Camera  iScnl  Hreel 
This  magnificent  photographic  album  shows  why  nearly 
$2,000,000.00  in  building  sites  were  purchased  in  Massapequa, 
New  York's  famous  suburban  city  development  luring  1906. 
\\  hy  purchasers  NOW  on  payment  of  $10.  down  and  $5.  per  month 
will  realize  many  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on  these  lots,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  great  rapid  transit  improvements  to  Long  . 
Island,  costing  over  $6)10,000,000.00  when  Massapequa  will  be 
35  minutes  from  Broadway. 

Address:     QUEENS     LAND    AND    TITLE    CO.' 
-  1..  New  Vork 


Do  You 
Write? 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Printer  will  show  you 
how  to  prepare  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 

sell  it.      Price,  75  cents.      FUNK  &  WAG 

>TAT,T,S  COMPANY,  New  Yor* 


I  hi  «e  persona  ilesii  ing  n 

-     tune    ;i   prol 

te    «i   interest  find    *»ur  Cerl  ti.  :«i»"i  ,.i  De- 
fectly    FAti«fiM  t"i  \       1  Qtei .  «i  i-.  pa  • 
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FIRST  TRUST  L  SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $100000.00   ,         BILLINGS    MONT. 


>vS  \^y/^C  ^  e  ^0n  l  want  a  dollar 
of  your  money  if  we 
can't  satisfy  you  of  the 
absolute  soundness 
of  t  h  i  >  institution — 
safety  is  the  first 
consideration. 
This  company  has  been  in  business  over 
thirteen  years — lias  thousands  of  depositors 
living  all  over  the  country. 

Pays  6  per  cent,  interest   on  Certificates 
of  Deposits  running  tor  two  years. 

5  per  cent,  on  savings  accounts  that  can 
be  withdrawn  at   any   time,   without    notice. 

Will  you  let  us  send 
you  the  booklet? 


THE  CALVERT  M0RTG*G£  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045    Calver     Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 
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New    Fashion    Catalog    and    Samples    FREE 

Most  Complete  Men's  Style  Book  ever  Published. 
HAVE    YOUR     SPRING     SUIT       tf|  f)    PA 

MADE  IN  NEW  YORK   q>lZ.5U 
ME  TO     0™nn 

for  New  York    Sets  the  Strlm 

and  Dictates  the   Fashions 

Always. 

And  anyone  can  tell  when 
a  man's  clothes  are  made 
for  him  because  there's 
Individuality  in  the  Fit 
and  Style. 

We  can  refer  you  to 
thousands  of  men  all  over 
the  U.  S.  who  now  realize 
this  fact  and  are  our  regu- 
lar customers.  Write  now — 
to-dav— for  our  handsome 
New    Sprinff      Fashion    Catalog 

"New  York  Styles  for  Men" 

WITH 

Clever  Ideas  for  Smart  Dressers 
Sent  FRF.E  and  post  paid 
with  a  large  assortment  of 
the  New  Spring  Suiting 
samplesand  complete  outfit 
for  taking  your  own  meas- 
urements at  home.  Re- 
member you  take  >"0  RISK 
in  sending  us  a  trial  order. 
We  guarantee  to  Fit  you  per- 
fectly or  refund  your  money 

And  we  prepay  express 
charges  to  any  part  of  U.  S. 
to  your  home — which  means 
a  big  saving  to  you. 

Just  write  a  postal  to-day 
and  you  will  receive  by  re- 
turn mail  FKFF.  Dor  Cataloe. 
Samples  and  Self-Jlensureuient 
Outfit. 

THE  NEW    YORK   TAILOR.S 

E.  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Largest  Men's  Tailoring  Concern  in  the  World. 
Reference— The  Citizens'  Central  National  Bank,  Xew  York. 
EST.  16  YEARS.  NO    AGENTS.  NO   BRANCHES. 


The  real  thing,  and  look  like  it. 
When  soiled  can  be  cleaned  instantly 
with  damp  cloth.  Keep  their  shape 
under  all  conditions.  Do  not  wilt, 
frav  or  crack. 

Collars  25c each  )  „   , 

Cuffs  50c  a  pair  )  newest  styles 
Ask  for  I.ITHOMV  nt  yon,  „hirt  »,„r,.     n 
not  is 

and  we  will  mail  to  any  adclre--   i 
Catalogue  vyith  photographic  repro- 
ductionsuf stales  sent fr- i  on  n  t,,est. 

The  Fiberloid  Company,  13  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write 
HSS.  s'  <  CBSSKCM/W  I'l.U  i:i>. 

Criticised,  Revised.  Typewritten, 
'   References:   Edwin  Markham,   Margaret    K.   Snngster 
and  others.     Established  I  I  for  leaflet  L. 
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HEAVEN  &  HELL 


A  400  page  i k  by  Swedenborg 

<■  o  n  t  a  i  n  i  ii  g    ;n  thoritative 
nents  concerning  the  life  hereafter.    Regular  price 
ite    add   l  cents    postage. 
WESTERN     KEW-CHI7RCH    l\lo\ 
S09    M:i«.oiii<-    Temple  Chicago,    111. 

~HAVE  YOU   GOT^ONE? 

Ii'nis  lip  Top  Do.plie.atoi 

1 
written  and  63  copies  from  typewi  I 

3-4x13  ii  I  '■  00) 

but  we  .lon't  want  ri  until  you 

'  jn-t  write  ii" 

to  tend  it  <ti  10  l)aj>'   Trial    Without 
Deposit.      That'll   fair  mouth,    -n't    it? 

11  <>1  larger  I  I 

Felix  i.:in»  Duplicator  Co, 

Dan.  Kld?.,    Ill    John    St.,   .Ne*  York 


demonstrated  a  marked  improvement  in  design  over 
last  year's  models,  also  superiority  in  construction. 
They  embody  distinct  characteristics  peculiar  to 
the  nature  of  the  body  material,  but  present  no 
difficulty  in  their  ready  adaptation  to  power  propul- 
sion; in  fact,  their  increasing  numbers  prove  a 
wide-spread   popularity. 

A  newly  named  model  for  the  coming  season  is 
the  high-speed  "runabout,"  a  semiracing  type  of 
boat,  fitted  with  light-weight,  highly  developed 
motors  of  well-rated  power.  These  boats  are  made 
in  popular  lengths,  the  21-footer  predominating  in 
the  exhibits  made.  In  power-driven  yacht-tenders 
a  tendency  is  shown  among  builders  to  combine  the 
large  carrying  capacity  of  the  ordinary  tender  with 
the  speed  and  convenience  of  the  runabout  type 
mentioned  above.  One  type  shown  was  equipped 
with  25-horse-power  motor,  has  a  guaranteed  speed 
of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  a  total  weight  of  onlv 
1,350  pounds — a  remarkable  combination  for  a  ser- 
viceable craft. 

The  wide  range  of  prices  for  fully  equipped  motor- 
boat  outfits  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone's 
pocketbook.  The  lowest  price  quoted  was  894.50. 
This,  of  course,  was  for  a  very  small  boat,  with  a 
motor  of  minimum  horse-power,  but  it  tend  the 
possibilities  of  the  industry  and  its  ability  to  meet 
the  widest  range  of  demand.  Moderate-powered 
boats,  from  18  to  25  feet,  selling  all  the  way  from 
S250  to  Si. 000,  according  to  finish,  horse-power,  and 
equipment,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  popular-priced 
models  in  open  boats.  Above  the  range  of  one 
thousand  dollars  in  price  there  are  numerous  stock 
models  up  to  85,000,  and  above  that  price  special 
designs  prevail.  Half-cabin  cruisers  can  be  1  air- 
chased  as  low  as  81,500,  but  the  popular  seagoing 
type,  31  to  40  feet  in  length,  ranges  from  82,500  to 
S3.S00.  The  largest  boat  shown  was  a  forty-foot 
full-cabin  launch,  beautifully  fvirnished,  and  finished 
in  natural  polished  mahogany,  a  S  10,000  beauty. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  automobile  industry, 
manufacturers  of  supplies,  fittings,  and  equipment 
are  finding  a  very  productive  field  in  the  realm  of 
the  motor-boat.  The  balconies  were  devoted  to 
these  exhibits,  and  a  number  of  others  found  space 
on  the  main  floor  to  show  their  wares.  The  most 
rapid  advance  noted  among  the  specialists  is  in 
improved  methods  of  ignition  and  the  development 
of  electric-lighting  plants  for  power-boats.  Names 
familiar  in  the  automobile  sundry  supply  dotted  the 
big  Garden,  demonstrating  the  common  kindred 
business  interest  which  dominates  all  motor-driven 
conveyances,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Edison's  Future  Work.  The  announce- 
ments hi"  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison's  celebration  of  his 
sixtieth  birthday  were  accompanied  in  the  prei 
the  declaration  that  he  was  about  to  retire,  and 
devote  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the  rest 
which  the  ceaseless  work  of  his  earlier  years  had 
earned  for  him.  These  reports  were  later  qualified. 
Mr.  Edison  denies  that  he  is  to  retire,  but  says  that 
he  will  no  longer  seek  to  invent  things  merely  for 
the  money  the  inventions  may  bring.  He  will  now 
turn  to  different  phase:  oi  1  ntific  investigation 
and  work  untrammeled  by  a  mmercial  fetters.  He 
is  quoted  at  some  length  in  this  connection  in  the 
New  York   Tribune: — ■ 

"  For  many  years  I  have  longed  to  take  up  purely 
scientific  investigation,"  said  Mr.  Edison,  in  talking 
with  some  friends  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  "but 
there  have  been  so  many  things  to  engross  my  atten- 
tion that  I  have  had  to  defer  this  kind  of  work 
For  years,  however,  I  have  been  making  preparati'  ins 
for  this  task.  I  have  kept  notes  of  curious  things 
which  I  have  observed  in  my  various  experiments, 
but  which  at  the  time  were  only  side-issues.  When 
a  man  is  in  a  laboratory  working  on  a  problem  he 
es  across  all  kinds  of  phenomena,  and  he  can't 
take  the  time  to  trace  these  manifestations  to  their 
source,  because  that  would  interfere  with  the  task 
he  is  wrestling  with.  He  is  compelled  to  put  these 
things  aside,  for  if  he  is  striving  for  the  commen  ial 
end  of  the  business  he  must  abandon  the  ideal,  unless 


UMIN0Il>i 
JPEINS 


CANNON    BALL— No.    15 

The  fastest  pen  ever  made.  It  keeps  just  a  stroke  ahead 
of  your  thought — never  gets  in  the  way — writes  per- 
fectly on  any  paper,  without  a  catch  or  a  splutter. 

Ahiminoid  Cannon  Ball  is  the  pen  chosen  above  all 
others  by  the  professional  man  and  writer. 

The  point  is  round,  slightly  raised  and  smooth  as 
gold,  while  the  whole  pen  has  a  firm  flexibility  that 
gives  a  delightful  sense  of  ease  and  power. 

Present  yourself  with  a  box  of  Cannon  Balls  ! 

Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  four  cents  postage. 
For  Sale  by  Stationers 
A.  L,.  SALOMON  A  CO.,   347  B'wny,  X.  V.  City 


_» A.L.SALOMONS 
^ALUMINOID 
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Comptometer 

The 
Accurate 

Figuring 
Hlacnine 

Price  $150 

to  $315 

adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides  with 
mechanical  accuracy.  Simple  to  learn,  easy  to 
operate,  saves  two-thirds  the  time  spent  in  men- 
tal calculations.  As  necessary  and  economical 
in  the  average  business  office  as  the  typewriter. 

From  79  to  232  Comptometers  are  used  by 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,U.  S. 
Navy  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  because  the 
Comptometer  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  speed- 
iest, the  most  durable  and  the  most  satisfactory 
mechanical  calculator  ever  made. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer. 
Comptometer  sent  on  30  days'  trial,  express 
paid,  to  responsible  persons.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  coax  you  to  give  us  your 
subsequent  orders — they  will  come  unsolicited. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 

854-866  N.  Paulina  -  Chicago,  III. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  has 

earned  unqualified  praise. 

Kestf  u  1  nights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresolene  is  o  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
1  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  lor  the  Irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE. 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  I  Ii" 
house.  Hundreds  of 
usef  u  I  receipts.   12mo, 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  NEW  YORK. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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that,  too,  will  aid  him  in  attaining  the  commercial 

goal. 

' '  These  side- vistas  into  the  realms  of  science,  how- 
•ever,  have  so  charmed  me  that  now  I  intend  to 
retrace  my  steps  and  strike  out  in  search  of  tht 
truths  that  I  know  must  lie  somewhere  beyond  my 
former  horizon.  By  means  of  investigations  based 
•on  the  data  of  my  note-books  and  scrap-book  I  hope 
to  throw  light  on  many  subjects  which  now  appear 
to  me  as  dark  mysteries." 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Edison's  experiments,  from 
which  he  has  evolved  so  many  practical  devices  to 
broaden,  brighten,  and  quicken  life,  he  has  frequently 
been  startled  by  what  would  seem  a  glimpse  at  the 
secret  of  life  itself.  At  the  same  time  that  he  has 
been  perfecting  instruments  to  enlarge  man's 
material  resources,  as,  for  example,  his  telegraph 
and  telephone  appliances  now  in  universal  use,  the 
phonograph,  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  kineto- 
BCOpe,  he  has  often  stopt  to  study  the  mystery  of  man. 
But  his  pauses  were  brief.  As  soon  as  he  realized 
that  he  was  dallying  along  the  way  which  he  had 
marked  out  toward  some  certain  "commercial  goal," 
as  he  has  himself  exprest  it,  he  would  drop  these 
wayside  investigations  and  hurry  on  again. 

Altho  the  problem  of  human  life  has  baffled  all 
who  have  trie  1  to  approach  it,  nevertheless,  the  man 
wlio  has  succeeded  in  so  many  other  places  where 
his  fello  .vs  have  failed  is  now  said  to  be  contemplating 
this  most  stupendous  of  all  intellectual  undertakings. 
Indeed,  he  has  already  studied  into  the  subject  so 
far  as  to  say  that  man  is  an  "aggregation  of  nervous 
influences,"  and  that  behind  man  there  is  a  power 
which  some  call  "God"  and  others  a  "Supreme 
Intelligence,"  and  whose  existence  he  hopes  to 
prove  as  conclusively  as  by  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 

"A  man  resembles  a  municipality  like  New  York 
City,"  said  Mr.  Edison  not  long  ago,  in  speaking  of 
this  most  profound  of  all  problems.  "New  York 
City  is  nothing  but  an  aggregation  of  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  influences  or  energies.  When 
combined  they  make  New  York.  It  is  a  great  giant 
individual,  sor  to  speak.  So  a  man  is  an  aggregation 
of  cells  analogous  to  those  material  and  immaterial 
influences  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  city — an 
aggregation  of  cells,  each  playing  its  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  life. 

"  I  also  believe  firmly  in  what  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  may  seem  cruel,  governs  mankind  notwith- 
standing. It  will  ultimately  develop  the  perfect 
man,  master  of  all  the  forces  of  nature." 

When  the  inventor  was  asked  if  his  theories  of 
■evolution  and  cellular  adjustment  made  him  a  dis- 
believer in  God,  he  replied: 

"  Not  at  all.  No  person  can  be  brought  into 
■close  contact  with  the  mysteries  of  nature  or  make 
a  study  of  chemistry  or  of  the  laws  of  growth  with- 
out being  convinced  that  behind  it  all  there  is  a 
supreme  intelligence.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a 
supreme  law,  for  that  implies  no  consciousness, 
but  a  supreme  mind  operating  through  unchangeable 
laws.  I  am  convinced  of  that,  and  I  think  that  I 
could — perhaps  I  may  some  time — demonstrate 
the  existence  of  such  an  intelligence  through  the 
operation  of  these  mysterious  laws  with  the  certainty 
of  a  demonstration  in  mathematics." 


The  Shoat  and  the  General. — Mr.  C.C.Clark, 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  tells  the  story  of  a  little  inci- 
dent in  General  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.  The 
General  had  issued  strict  orders  forbidding  foraging, 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  orders  were  strictly  enforced. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
violation  was  readily  condoned  by  him,  and  the 
writer  has  an  explanation  for  his  unusual  leniency: 

After  a  morning  of  hard  fighting  Sherman  was 
making  one  of  his  "flank  movements,"  and  the 
•column  was  strung  out  along  the  road  for  miles.  I 
was  riding  near  the  head  of  one  of  the  columns,  and 
perhaps  five  rods  ahead  of  me  was  General  Sherman 
himself. 

As  usual,  he  was  about  the  worst -dressed  man  in 
the  outfit — a  shabby,  disreputable  old  forage-cap 
drawn  down  close  to  his  ears,  and  a  private  soldier's 
blue  overcoat,  a  size  or  two  too  big  for  him,  with  no 
visible  insignia  of  his  rank  to  distinguish  him.  Me 
was   sitting   "all   humped    up"    in    the   saddle,    chin 


Painting  for    Profit 


No  one  will  question  the  superior  appearance  of  well-painted  property. 
The  question  that  the  property-owner  asks  is  :  "  Is  the  appearance  worth 
the  cost  ?" 

Painting  for  appearance  is  undoubtedly  worth  what  it  costs  when  you 
want  to  sell ;  whether  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  when  you  don't  want  to 
sell  depends  upon  the  paint  you  use. 

Poor  paint  is  for  temporary  appearance  only.  Pure  White  Lead 
Paint  is  for  lasting  appearance  and  for  protection.  It  saves  repairs  and 
replacements  costing  many  times  the  paint  investment. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  is  found  only  on  kegs  containing  Pure 
White  Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

/  This  trade  mark  does  not  stand  for  a  new  brand.    It  is  a  new  guaranty  on  our  old,  \ 
\  time-tested  brands.     All  first-class  dealers  have  our  white  lead.     Look  for  the  boy/ 

We  Have  Published  a  Book 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Henry  Hutt.  It  is 
full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  to  the  intelligent  use  of  paint.  We  will  gladly 
.mail  a  de  luxe  copy  to  anyone  interested  in  paint-a  postal  card  request  will  answer. 

NATIONAL    LEAD     COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  ( John  T.  Lewis 
&  Bros.  Co.),  Pittsburg  (  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 
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ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  8.P0MEB0Y.M.D,  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  nappv. 
190  pp.   Price,  $100.  FUNK  A:  WAGNALLS  CO. ,  N.  Y. 
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The  Perfect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional  strength  and 
softness,  combined  with  the 
perfect  antiseptic  qualities  of 

aromatic  Cauada  13  a  1  s  a  tu  , 
make 

Balsam 
Sanitissue 

the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 
sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapped 
in  parch- 
in  e  n  t ,  I  n 

Wohaveaspeci  pror\^^.  ,  sealed  (a,„  >... 
osit  1011  for  office  build-^^  2o  sheets  free.  11.00 
inns  and  public  places,  worth  sent  prepaid  anv- 
p.ivnin  so  per  cent,  tu4i>    _,    ,.., 

per  cent.  \Muit. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO, 

503  GLENW000  AVE..  PHILS  .  Pa. 
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IS  THE  BELIEF   IN  IMMORTALITY 
DYING  OUT? 

William  North  Rice,  D.  D.,  Prof.  J.  H. 

Hyslop,  Samuel  McComb,  D.  D., 

and  others  answer  this  question  in  THE  HOMI- 
LET1C  REVIEW  tor  March.  53.00  a  year, 
per  copy  30c. 

FUNK  <a   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-00  E.  23rd  M.,  N«-w  Yo 


DEAFNESS 

Morley  'Phone" 

A   miniature   Tele- 
phone  for  the  Ear. 
invisible,  easily  adjusted 
ind    entirely  comfortable. 
Makes  low   sounds    and 
hispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty   thousand   sold,  giving  in  - 

Liia       v-         stanl  relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises. 
ll^Kv        There  are  but  few   cases  of  deafness 
'BIrVL      that  cannot   be   benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 
THE    MORLEY    COMPANY.     Dept.     85 
31   Sovith  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Exact  Size  and 
Shape 


GENUINE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 

Are  you  paying  15  cents,  10  cents,  or 
5  cents  for  your  cigars  ?  Are  you  so 
well  satisfied  that  yon  will  continue? 
If  so  read  no  further— but  if  equal  or 
better  quality  for  less  money  interests 
you  then  let  me  have  a  few  minutes 
with  you  to  present  my  argument  and 
offer. 

The  ciear  I  manufacture  is  named 
"REGNO,"  a  strictly  LONG  FIL- 
LER cigar  made  entirely  BY  HAND 
and  contains  absolutely  nothing  but 
PURE  N"ATURALL\  CURED  TO- 
BACCO. 

The  filler  is  GENUINE  HAVA- 
NA (not  American  or  Key  West 
Havana — nor  Havana  Seed),  but 
HAVANA  that  was  grown  and  cured 
on  the  Island  of  CUBA,  and  the  wrap- 
per is  GENUINE  IMPORTED 
SUMATRA-a  combination  par-ex- 
cellence. 

REGNO  CIGARS  are  really 
MADE  TO  ORDER  because  I  make 
only  enough  each  day  to  fill  my  orders, 
thus  insuring  you  cigars  in  the  most 
perfect  condition.  My  Regno  Cigar 
has  made  so  many  friends  that  I  am 
increasing  my  output  and  therefore 
want  some  more  customers —who  I  am 
sure  will  be  satisfied  customers  after  a 
trial— to  take  the  additional  output. 

I  am  selling  my  REGNO  CIGARS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  smoker 
no  middleman's  profit  to  be  paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  60  CI- 
GARS for  S2  00— I  pay  all  carriage 
charges  and  I  positively  guarantee 
that  if  they  are  not  as  represented  I 
will  refund  your  money.  In  ordering 
state  shade  desired— Light,  Dark,  or 
Medium. 

The  fact  that 
LITERARY 
DIGEST  will 
accept  my  ad- 
vertisement is 
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Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  deah  r  or  Bent  postpaid  on 
f  ■■■  tpt  of  price. Send  for  free  sample 
en  v*  lope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

1  :t  1  Farrand  St. 
Bloomfleld,  >.  J 


CREIDER'3  FINE  CATALOGUE 
l!»oj  tells  all  about  pnre-bred  poaltrj  end 
describe  »in<l  Illustrates  HO  varieties.  10 
beautiful  natural  color  plates.  Gives  rea- 
sonable prices  for  stork  im'l  eggs;  how  t"  cure 
diseases,  kill  lice,  m;ik<-  money.  This  valuable 
book  only  10  eta        B.  II.  (JREIDBR,  Hill  1  un  pi. 


1  hanging  down  on  his  breast,  and  reins  lying  loose 
on  the  horse's  neck.  Suddenly  there  came  a  series 
I  of  agonizing  squeals  and  grunts  from  the  brush  at 
the  right  of  the  roadway,  and  in  an  instant  a  small 
"razor-back"  shoat  ran  out  into  the  road.  Close 
behind  it  came  a  private  soldier  with  musket  at 
the  charge.  Just  as  the  pig  reached  the  middle  of 
the  road  the  man  struck  swiftly  and  surely,  the  bay- 
onet passing  through  its  neck  and  throat. 

The  General  straightened  up  in  his  saddle,  gath- 
ered up  the  reins,  and  commanded,  "Halt,  there, 
my  man!"  The  soldier,  recognizing  the  General, 
brought  his  heels  together  and  saluted. 

"What  did  you  kill  that  hog  for?"  demanded 
Sherman. 

Without  turning  a  hair  or  batting  an  eye,  the  man 
saluted  and  said,  "He  bit  me,  General." 

"That's  right.  If  they  attack  you,  kill  them," 
was  the  reply;  and,  turning  to  me  and  dropping  an 
eyelid,  he  remarked,  "I  knew  those  animals  would 
hurt  some  of  my  men  if  they  were  not  careful,"  and 
rode  on. 

I  have  always  believed  that  "Old  Billy"  had 
some  of  that  shoat  for  his  supper  that  night. 


Wellman's  Chances  of  Reaching  the  Pole. — 

Walter  Wellman,  whose  projected  aerial  trip  to  the 
north  pole  has  been  postponed  to  next  summer,  is 
now  back  in  his  native  country  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  the 
paper  which  is  backing  his  expedition,  he  writes  at 
length  upon  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  the 
aerial  method  of  polar  exploration.  He  there  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  questions  and  doubts  which 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  skeptical  critics. 
The  New  York  Tribune  analyzes  his  arguments  in 
this  manner: 

The  chief  uncertainty  about  the  feasibility  of  an 
aerial  voyage  twelve  hundred  miles  long  springs 
from  the  loss  of  buoyancy  which  results  from  the 
leakage  of  gas.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  balloon  which 
merely  drifts,  h:  c  which  also  carries  passengers,  has 
ever  stayed  up  longer  than  thirty-six  hours.  The 
Lebaudy  air- ship,  of  the  same  type  as  Wellman's, 
made  a  flight  the  other  day  lasting  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  performance  was  considered  a  re- 
markable achievement  in  France.  Now,  while 
Wellman  might,  under  extremely  favorable  circum- 
stances, make  his  round  trip  in  five  or  six  days,  he 
frankly  admits  that  twelve  or  fifteen  days  may  be 
requisite.  He  insists,  however,  that  the  leakage 
from  the  reservoir  of  his  air-ship  amounts  to  only 
1 1  per  cent,  daily.  If  it  were  two  per  cent,  the  re- 
duction in  lifting  power  would  be  only  360  pounds, 
he  declares,  whereas  he  expects  to  vaporize  400 
pounds  of  gasoline  every  day  in  running  his  engines. 
Inasmuch  as  he  proposes  to  carry  6,500  pounds  of 
that  fluid  at  the  outset,  he  is  confident  that  he  can 
defy  the  influence  of  gravitation  for  nearly,  or  quite, 
sixteen  days.  All  the  same,  it  will  be  judicious  to 
verify  his  calculations  by  a  trial  trip  of  adequate 
length  before  be  turns  his  back  on  Spitzbergen  next 
year. 

There  has  also  been  much  speculation  about  the 
influence  of  the  wind  upon  Wellman's  undertaking. 
Poor  Andrce,  whose  point  of  departure  was  identical 
with  that  selected  by  the  Chicago  explorer,  hoped 
that  gentle  southerly  breezes  would  waft  him  to 
his  destination.  Wellman  relies  on  engine-power 
rather  than  wind,  but  expects  that  the  latter  will 
help  him  to  sone  extent  on  the  northward  part  of 
hi  i'jurney.  Curiously  enough,  Peary's  observations 
in  the  arctic  region  do  not  coincide  altogether  with 
those  of  Andrce  and  Wellman.  Peary  reports  that 
in  Greenland  and  Grant  Land  northerly  winds  pre- 
dominate,   and    his    experience    last    April    testifies 
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Medians'  Mallow  Marvels 

An  entirely  new  race  of  hardy  perennials. 
Now  offered  for  the  first  time. 

This  new  creation  in  herbaceous  perennials  combines  the  striking 
foliage  and  brilliant  blooms  of  the  tender  hot-house  Hibiscus  with 
the  sturdy  growth  and  hardiness  of  the  native  Mallow.       It  throws 
up  strong  stalks  7  to  8  feet  high,  whirh  from  the  la*t  of  July  until 
September  are  emblazoned  with  the  most  gorgreout.  flo*vers  7  to  8 
inrties  In  diameter  to  be  found  outside  of  the  tropics.       Perfectly 
hardy,  and  not  particular  about  soil  or  location 
The  colors  arc  elear  satiny  crimson,  red  and  pink;  also  white. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  orders 
for  more  than  ten  to  any  one  person. 
ONE  TEAR  OLD  ROOTS  if  given  good  soil  will  grow  from  5  to 
8  feet  high;  have  two  to  five  stems  and  flower  thin  season. 

Each  Per  lo 

Crimson  Marvel     .      .            .      $1.00  ....  $9.00 

White  Marvel   .           ...       1.00  .          .     .  9.00 

Red  Marvel 75  ...     .  G.00 

Pink  Marvel 50  ...     .  4.00 


As  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  photograph  or  engraving 
the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  the  coloring  of  MeehanK*  Mallow 
Marvels,  we  have  prepared  a  color-plate  leaflet  which  we  will 
gladly  mail  you. 
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20,000 


were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 

Hatched  in  my  Model 
Inbubators  and  raised 
in  Model  Colony  Brood- 
ers. This  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Model  Farm,  which  was  start- 
ed in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money- 
making:  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog:  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul- 
try Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs,  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  hatched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  of 
egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.    Write  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS, 
369   Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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FREE 


HARDY    BABY    RAMBLER    ROSE  — Ready   to 

|  bloom,  indoors  or  out,  by  mail  prepaid,  10  cents. 
Only  one  to  a  cu^om/**'  at  this  price,  with  Catalog. 
James  Vick'B  Sons,  4.r>~»  Main  St. .Rochester, N.Y. 


BURPEE'S 


"Seeds  that  Grow" 


are  proved  tlie  Best  Seeds  thut  can  be 
}jro\Tii.  Wrt\o  the  testing, —  You  run  no  risk  ! 
If  you  garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  you 
should  study  "The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog."    A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy,  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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forcibly  to  the  occasional  development  of  westerly 
gales  in  extremely  high  latitudes. 

So  conflicting  is  the  evidence  regarding  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds  over  the  circumpolar 
sea,  it  would  seem,  that  Wellman  would  be  fortunate 
if  he  could  eliminate  that  element  entirely  from  his 
calculations.  At  best  there  is  no  real  assurance 
of  continuity,  and  any  possible  advantage  which 
might  be  gained  during  one  part  of  the  voyage 
might  easily  be  offset  by  resistance  at  another  stage 
of  the  undertaking.  There  would  be  occasion  for 
thankfulness  if  there  was  no  wind  at  all.  Wcllman's 
engines,  he  says,  assure  him  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  in  a  calm,  or  360  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  that  rate  less  than  four  days  would  suffice  if  the 
air  were  motionless,  and  if  the  skies  were  clear 
enough  to  admit  of  astronomical  observations. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  storm  might  not  only 
interrupt  actual  progress,  but  hopelessly  wreck  a 
flying-machine. 


Some  Longfellow  Letters.— The  Longfellow 
centenary  has  brought  to  light  many  "hitherto 
unpublished"  documents  relating  to  the  poet's  life. 
A  friend  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  the  oldest 
grandson  of  Longfellow,  sends  to  the  New  York 
Times  extracts  from  letters  of  the  poet,  which  the 
grandson  read  at  a  meeting  at  the  Teachers  College, 
in  New  York.  These  extracts  are  here  given  in 
full: 

"Yesterday  I  dined  with  Dominican  friars  at 
the  convent  of  San  Clemente.  Archbishop  Manning 
and  several  people  of  note  were  there.  We  had  a 
jovial  dinner  and  good  wine,  and  every  dish  was 
Italian,  not  to  say  Italianissimo.  After  dinner  we 
went  into  a  small  coffee-room  where  the  inquisitor 
tried  to  light  a  fire,  with  small  success.  Some  one 
cried  out,  '  Ah,  Padre!  the  days  have  gone  by  when 
fires  can  be  lighted  by  inquisitors!'  and  there  was 
a  roar  of  laughter  in  which  the  padre  aforesaid 
joined  heartily." 

"Yesterday  Lowell  gave  a  supper  to  Thackeray. 
We  sat  down  at  ten  o'clock  and  did  not  leave 
the  table  until  one.  It  was  a  very  gay  affair,  with 
stories   and   jokes. 

"  'Will  you  take  some  port?'  said  Lowell  to 
Thackeray. 

'  'I  dare  drink  anything  that  becomes  a  man.' 
replied  T. 

"  'It  will  be  a  long  while  before  that  becomes  a 
man.' 

"  'Oh,  no,'  cried  Felton,  'it  is  fast  turning  into 
one.'  " 

"If  you  want  to  enliven  a  dull  dinner-table  you 
have  only  to  ask  the  question  'To  what  century 
does  the  year  1800  belong?'  I  tried  it  to-day  with 
success." 

"A  stranger  called  here  to-day  to  see  Washington's 
headquarters.  He  asked  me  if  a  Mr.  Shakespeare 
did  not  live  somewhere  about  here.  I  told  him  I 
knew  no  such  person  in  the  neighborhood." 

"At  another  time  a  man  who  came  to  our  house 
in  Portland  to  make  some  repairs  inquired  'if  a  Mr, 
Shakespeare  or  some  such  name  was  not  born  there.' 
It  would  appear  that  to  some  persons  as  to  Sir 
Topas,  'a  poet  is — a  poet.'  " 

"  As  I  was  standing  at  my  front  door  this  morning 
a  lady  in  black  came  up  and  asked,  'Is  this  the  house 
where  Longfellow  was  born?' 
"  'No,  he  was  not  born  here.' 
"  'Did  he  die  here? ' 
"  'Not  yet.' 

'Are  you  Longfellow?' 
"  'I  am.' 

'I  thought  you  died  two  years  ago.'  " 

"I  thank  you  for  the  paragraph  on  coeducation. 
That  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  know  that 
life,  like  French  poetry,  is  imperfect  without  the 
feminine  rime.  But  I  remember  how  much  time 
I  lost  at  the  academy  looking  across  the  schoolroom 
at  the  beautiful  rime.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was  not 
time  lost,  but  a  part  of  my  education.  Of  what 
woman  was  it  said  that  'to  know  her  was  a  liberal 
education,"  and  who  said  it?  Certainly  there  is 
something    more    in    education    than    is    set    down 


Any  Good  Judge  of  Cigars 

can  tell  a  good  cigar  after  "he  lights  up"  and  smokes  it. 

But  then  he's  paid  out  his  money  and  if  the  cigar  is  a 
disappointment,  he  loses  both  his  money  and  the  half  hour's 
enjoyment  he  looked  for. 

Any  man  can  guess — and  many  do.  But  what  you 
want  is  a  sure  way  of  judging  beforehand. 

That's  exactly  why  we  adopted  the  "Triangle  A"  mark 
of  merit — so  you  would  have  a  simple  and  sure  sign  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  best  brands  of  cigars. 

You  know  why  the  cigars  identified  by  the  "Triangle 
A"  are  the  best  cigars  made.  We  have  told  you  how  our 
new  scientific  processes  of  refining  and  blending  tobacco 
have  produced  a  quality  far  improved  over  that  of  former 
years  and  unmistakably  better  than  cigars  still  made  by 
other  manufacturers. 

It's  Easy  to  Distinguish  the  Best 
Brands  of  Cigars 

If  you  have  put  our  claims  to  the  test  before  today  you  will 
know  that  the  "Triangle  Ar'  means  all  and  even  more  than  we  say  it 
does.  If  you  have  not  yet  made  a  test-smoke  of  any  "Triangle  A" 
brand  we  suggest  that  you  do  so  today. 

You'll  find  the  "Triangle  A"  merit  mark  stamped  on  the  boxes  of 
many  different  brands  of  different  names — all  of  them  different  blends 
at  various  prices  to  suit  different  requirements  of  American  smokers. 

If  you  care  to  critically  compare  our  cigars  with  the  brands  of 
any  other  manufacturer  sold  at  the  same  price,  we  know  you  will  be 
even  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  better  values  we  are  able  to 
o^fer  you. 

As  representative  "Triangle  A"  brands  we  mention 

The  New  Cremo  [Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  Cabinets'),  Buck, 
Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney's  New  Tariff,  Cubanola.  The  Continental    10c.  and  4  for 
25c),  Chancellor  (10c.\Cas\vell  Club  (10c.',  Royal  P.enqals   Little  Ciqars.  lOfor  15c  , 
The  I'nico,  Benefactor,  Captain  Marryat,  Koxboro,  Gen.  Braddock,  Orlando   10c 
and  the  Paima  de  Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 

Book  of  Complete  Cigar  Information  Sent  Free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  cigar 
qualities  and  cigar  values  for  his  own  protection.  Our  booklet,  "A 
Square  Deal  for  Every  Cigar  Smoker,"  gives  facts  you*ll  be  glad  to 
know — information  that  is  worth  money  to  you.  A  postal  request  will 
bring  you  a  copy.     Send  for  it  today. 
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An    artistic    interior   is 

possible    only  when  the 

wall  coverings,  woodwork 

r    and  thegeneral  color  scheme 

of  the  room   are  in  perfect 

harmony.  Walls  covered  with 

Fab-ri-ko-na   Woven  Wall 

Coverings  are  always  artistic 

and  in  good  taste  because  we 

assist   our   patrons    to   make 

right  selections. 

TRADE 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

MARK 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  per  ma- 
flfnfcolors;  strong,  beautiful,  dur- 
able and  economical.     They  pro- 
tect  walls   from    cracking   and 
are  not  easily  scratched  or  torn. 
Our  experts  will   suggest  a 
color  scheme,  furnishing  sam- 
ples of  Fab-rl-ko-na  contrasted 


*«*i*l     w'tn  a  reproduction  of  your 
'*>•     woodwork. 


in  school-books.  Whittier  has  touched  the  point 
very  poetically  in  the  little  lyric  of  his  called  'In 
School  Days.'  " 

"I   do  not  like  to  have  women  discust  in  public. 
Something  within  me  rebels  at  the  profanation." 


THE  LIFK  OF  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichil.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pa«es,  illustrated.  52.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs  ,  New  York. 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

D  e  p  e  n  d  s 

largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  tin-  whole  truth 
bout  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation   to   life  and  health, 
lis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Illustrated    *-*  "^ 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Have, 

Should  Btfl  e, 

Kra  1  '<     ber  SI Id  Hnve, 

Knowledge  1  Father  Should  Impnii  to  His  Son. 
I  Knowledge  s  Husband  Should  Have. 

<*  Woman  Sbo  ild  Have. 
1  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Know      |e      Mother  Should  H 

Kri'.wi    Ige  '  Mather  Should  Imparl  to  }l--r  Daughter. 
Medu  il  Knowledge  a  WifeSho     I  H 
Kieh   Cloth    Rinding,    Fnll    8»ld    Stamp,    lllimtrated,   $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinion*  "  and  Taole  o  I  Content* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phila.,  Pa. 


Fighting    for    the    Lives    of    Others. —  In    an 

article  on  "Heroes  of  Every-day  Life,"  in  the  March 
World's  Work,  Mr.  Edgar  French  tells,  among  nu- 
merous other  instances  of  remarkable  heroism, 
of  the  rescue  of  Jacob  Flyter  from  what  came  near 
being  a  watery  grave,  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  Milwaukee  River.  He  was  directing  the  work 
of  four  Italian  laborers  in  a  comprest-air  chamber, 
beyond  a  steel  bulkhead,  driving  a  tunnel  through 
the  hard-pan  beneath  the  river  bottom.  Suddenly 
a  drop  in  the  air  pressure  allowed  some  of  the  water 
overhead  to  penetrate  their  chamber  and  threaten 
them  with  drowning.  The  four  Italians,  in  a  panic, 
succeeded  in  escaping  through  the  bulkhead  door, 
which  they  slammed  behind  them,  leaving  their 
foreman  imprisoned,  with  the  water  rapidly  rising. 
The  account  of  his  rescue  is  told  thus  by  the  writer: 

When  the  laborers  came  scrambling  out  of  the 
shaft  without  their  foreman,  the  engineersjn  charge 
guessed  instantly  what  had  happened.  They  ran 
the  elevator  down  the  shaft  and  verified  the  con- 
ditions they  had  imagined.  They  came  back 
declaring  that  the  foreman  was  as  good  as  dead. 
No  human  power  could  force  the  door  against  the 
water  pressure  back  of  it.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
hours  until  the  foreman  should  be  drowned.  The 
tunnel  was  filling  rapidly  with  water,  and  even  if 
rescuers  should  achieve  the  impossible,  they  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  rush  of  water  that  would 
follow  the  opening  of  the  door  that  held  him. 

Then  Harris  G.  Giddings,  Lawrence  A.  Hanlon, 
and  Peter  Lancaster  appeared.  They  were  firemen, 
oil  duty,  and  each  had  a  family.  They  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  go  down  and  try  to  save  Flyter. 
The  engineers  explained  the  hopelessness  of  the 
effort  and  the  folly  of  risking  their  lives.  But  they 
persisted,  and,  taking  a  heavy  beam,  went  down  the 
shaft.  At  the  bottom  they  found  the  water  already 
knee  deep.  Wading  back  through  the  dripping 
tunnel,  stooping  to  avoid  the  live  electric  wires 
overhead  that  supplied  their  little  light,  they  heard 
the  screams  of  the  imprisoned  foreman  and  the 
ineffectual  beating  of  his  fists  against  the  door. 
Reaching  the  bulkhead,  they  peered  through  the 
bull's-eye  in  the  door  and  saw  his  face  contorted 
with  terror.  They  made  signs  that  they  were 
trying  to  help  him,  and  backed  away  with  their 
beam  swung  as  a  battering-ram.  Time  and  again 
they  rushed  it  against  the  bulkhead.  Each  time  it 
struck  without  causing  more  than  a  tremor  of  the 
steel  plate.  Momentarily  the  water  rose  inch  by 
inch  above  their  knees.  In  a  pause  for  breath  they 
noticed  that  the  cries  within  had  ceased.  They 
looked  through  the  bull's-eye  and  saw  that  the  water 
had  risen  so  that  the  foreman's  lips  wfere  covered. 
He  was  holding  his  head  back  and  breathing  through 
his  nostrils  in  a  last  effort  to  preserve  himself  from 
drowning.  The  men  worked  desperately.  A  stream 
of  water  five  inches  thick  roared  past  them,  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  the  waters  around  them  rose  to  their 
breasts.  Gradually  the  stream  subsided  as  the 
water  inside  the  chamber  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
bull's-eye. 

The  men  paused  for  a  moment  to  pass  Flyter  a 
flask  of  whisky.  Tho  his  teeth  chattered  with  a 
caught  from  standing  in  the  cold  water,  he 
lastly  refused  to  touch  it.  The  men  then  re- 
turned to  their  swinging  beam.  It  was  futile  work. 
The  only  response  was  the  thud  of  the  blows  and 
the  moaning  of  the  man  behind  the  steel  plate. 

The  fever  of  their  work  brought  an  inspiration 
to  one  of  the  men.  They  would  get  a  jack-screw, 
and,  with  it  held  against  their  beam,  they  could 
exert  a  slow  pressure  of  tons  against  the  door.  There 
might  still  be  time  to  do  it.  The  rising  flood  around 
them  warned  them  to  make  haste. 

But  before  they  started  back  for  the  screw  they 
would  try  the  door  once  more.  With  a  shout  they 
hurtled  against  it.  It  quivered,  groaning,  and  at 
last  it  yielded.     As  it  swung  back  the  waters  rushed 


"Stunted  lamp-light"  — 
smoky  chimney,  poor  draught, 
imperfect  fit,  cracking  chim- 
ney, clouded  glass — why  do 
people  put  up  with  this  when 
good  lamp-light  is  the  best  light 
to  read  by  ? 

I  make  and  put  my  name — 
Macbeth — on  lamp-chimneys 
that  are  clear  as  crystal,  never 
break  from  heat,  and  fit  per- 
fectly. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
give  lamps  new  life. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  right  chimney  for  your  lamp  ;  it's 
free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Heats  Water  HOT 
On  the  Run 

No  need  to  wait  for  a  tankful — or  to  wait  at  all. 
Just    apply  a  lighted  match   to  the  burner  of  the 

Humphrey     Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

and  before  you  can  get  the  faucet  open— even  be- 
fore the  match  noes  out— the  water  is  steaming  hot. 
When  the  tub  or  bowl  is  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
you  have  enough,  shut  off  the  water  and  you  shut 
off  the  gas  too. 

The  Humphrey  Instantaneous  Heater  will  last  a 
lifetime,  can't  get  out  of  order,  and  is  the  cheap- 
est, handiest,  most  satisfactory  source  of  hot 
water  you  can  have.  To  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
know  that  every  word  we  have  said  is  TRUE,  we 
have  decided  to  send  the  Humphrey  Heater  any- 
where on 

30  Days'  Free  Home  Test 

We'll  send  it  to  any  houseowner 
freight  prepaid.  Use  it  30  days — 
prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it. 
and  if  it  doesn't  "  make  good, 
isn't  exactly  as  represented  in 
our  Guarantee,  send  it  back  and 
get  your  money.  There'll  be  no 
delay — no  argument   about  it. 

For  General  Use  We  Recom- 
mend Humphrey  Bath 
Heater    No.  6 
Price,  $29.00 

lint  Eet  o'ir  Books 

nu  other  literature 
ml  make  your  own 
election.  Write  to- 
day. Remember,  :tny 
Heater  yon  select 
RlUBt  satisfy  yon  af- 
ter !t*>  (liiys*  Home 
I  <-sl  at  our  risk. 

HUMPHREY  CO.,   U  Crescent  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

-The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalla  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12 pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25 cents; 

flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Fuuk  Hi  "Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

What  Do  You  Mean  ? 

Is  that  question  ever  asked  you  when  you  speak 
or  when  you  write  V  Here  are  two  right-hand 
helps  to  tha  mastery  of  words. 

English  Synonyms  By  James  <:.  Pernald, L.H.D. 

Antonyms  <)v<  r  7. nonclassified  synonyms 

^„h  D-onnci*:.....,  with  shades  of  meaning  oare- 
and  Prepositions  fully  discriminated.  Nearly 
4,.r>00  classified  antonyms.  Correct  use  of  prepositions, 
hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use  of  words,  "  First 
satisfactory  attempt  in  its  Held." -Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Connectives  of  By  James  C.Fernald,  L.H.D.  Just 
English  Speech  what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
correct  use  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, nlative  pronouns  and  adverbs.  "Most 
valuable  treatise  of  its  kind  in  existence." — Commercial^ 
New  York.  Two  hooks,  12mo,  cloth.  $1.50  net,  each. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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past  them  with  a  threatening  roar.  They  plunged 
into  the  chamber,  caught  up  the  body  of  the  fainting 
foreman,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 
The  elevator  was  waiting.     They  were  safe. 

At  the  hospital,  the  foreman  proved  himself  to  be 
of  the  same  stuff  as  his  rescuers.  He  was  shaking 
from  chills  and  nervous  exhaustion.  The  doctors 
offered  him  whisky.  He  refused  it  as  he  had  done 
in  the  tunnel.  They  told  him  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  that  he  drink  it.  Still  refusing, 
he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  Days  later,  when 
he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  the  nurses  asked  him 
why  he  had  chosen  what  he  had  believed  was  death 
rather  than  drink  it.  He  replied  simply  that  he 
had  promised  his  mother,  just  before  she  died,  to 
leave  it  alone,  and  he  wouldn't  go  back  on  his  word. 

Another  case  which  the  writer  records  is  remark- 
able in  that  the  rescuer  and  the  rescued  had  for 
years  been  living  at  enmity.  Only  the  intervention 
of  friends,  we  are  told,  had  more  than  once  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  each  other  bodily  violence. 
Th".ii,  one  day  last  April,  this  event  occurred  which 
effectually  ended  the  feud. 

One  of  the  men,  Richard  Godson,  was  discovered 
at  dusk,  lying  senseless  in  his  private  gas-well, 
dying  of  suffocation.  No  one  of  the  crowd  that 
gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  dared  to  risk  his 
life  in  an  effort  to  save  him. 

Then  his  enemy,  Rufus  K.  Combs,  came  breathless 
to  the  spot.  By  the  light  of  a  lamp  he  looked  down 
and  saw  the  body  face  down  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  Without  hesitating,  he  slipt 
into  the  narrow  manhole,  hung  by  his  hands,  and 
dropt  into  the  darkness  and  suffocating  fumes  of 
the  pit.  He  lifted  the  body  of  his  enemy,  and  by 
dogged  effort  raised  himself  to  a  foothold  on  a  small 
gasoline  tank  inside  the  well,  and  lifted  the  body 
above  his  head  to  the  manhole.  The  crowd  caught 
Godson's  hands,  pulled  for  a  moment,  and  lost  their 
hold.  The  body  fell  back  into  the  mud.  The 
rescuer's  own  breath  was  failing.  He  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  manhole  long  enough  to  fill  his 
lungs  again  with  air,  and  dropt  again.  Again  he 
struggled  with  his  burden  to  the  tank,  and  raised 
it  to  the  opening  overhead.  The  crowd  drew  the 
body  out. 

Choking  with  the  gases,  Combs  clung  desperately 
to  the  rim  of  the  manhole  until  the  crowd  drew 
him  into  the  open  air. 

Two  hours  later,  when  he  recovered  consciousness, 
some  one  asked  Mr.  Combs  why  he  had  risked  his 
life  to  save  his  enemy.  "I  hated  to  see  such  a  good 
fighter  choke  to  death,"  he  replied. 


Well-paid  Opera-singers. — Enrico  Caruso,  the 
far-famed  tenor  of  Mr.  Conried's  operatic  family  of 
stars,  recently  decided  to  ask  for  more  pay.  Next 
year,  the  last  year  under  his  present  contract  with 
Mr.  Conried,  he  will  be  getting,  it  is  reported,  $1,500 
per  night.  He  wanted  that  raised  to  $3,000,  with 
a  guaranty  of  at  least  fifty  appearances  each 
season.  "It  is  double  or  quit,"  as  one  paper  put  it. 
And  in  view  of  the  war  between  the  managers  of  the 
rival  opera-houses  in  New  York  it  looked  as  tho 
either  Mr.  Conried  or  Mr.  Hammerstein  would  have 
to  come  up  to  his  figures.  It  was  reported  finally, 
however,  that  the  singer  had  compromised  with  Mr. 
Conried,  agreeing  to  appear  under  the  new  contract 
for  $2,300  a  night.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
discussing  the  situation,  tells  of  Mr.  Caruso's  rise  to 
his  present  high-salaried  position  from  his  start  as  a 
singer  in  Neapolitan  churches.     We  read: 

A  Neapolitan  mechanic's  boy  at  40  cents  a  day, 
he  early  found  that  rival  church  choirs  delighted  to 
honor  him  with  better  pay,  tho  his  hard-working 
father  objected,  even  in  Italy,  to  music  as  a  trade  to 
earn  your  living  by.  It  was  the  same  story  after 
Private  Enrico  Caruso  had  been  drafted  into  the 
Italian  army.  He  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  summers 
when  his  drill  sergeant  there  reported  him  for  singing. 

Major  Mogliati  was  the  name,  and  Rieti  was  the 
home  or  station  of  the  mole-eyed  immortal  who 
discovered  something  unusupj  in  this  voice  and  who, 


On,  and 
On,  and  On! 

The  New  York  Legislature's  investigation  of  insurance 

ended  months  ago.      Many  reforms  and  economies  have 

since    been    adopted     by    the    new    management    of    the 

Mutual  Life,  and  are  now   a  part  of  its  constitution.     The 

election  for  trustees  is  over,  and  the  Company  itself  is  going 

right  on,  and  going  on  right. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

with  malice  toward  none,  with  security  for  all,  invites  the 
investigation  of  its  resources  and  of  its  policies  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  secure  for  those  dependent  upon  them  abso- 
lute protection  at  the  lowest  cost.     The  Mutual  Life 
is  to-day  better  than  ever. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult 
our  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


The  Best  Razor  Offer  Yet 

We  want  you  to  test  the  best,  and,  if  you  don't  find 
it  to  be  so,  after  ten  days'  trial — your  money  returned. 
Let  us  send  you,  direct  or  through  your  dealer,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,   our 
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Special  Set  No.  12 

GEM"  JUNIOR 

SAFETY  RAZOR 

Complete,    $1.50 


Silver  nickel  plated  frame,  combina- 
tion stropping  and  shaving  handle, 
and  12  keen  steel  blades,  in  hand- 
some    plush -lined     case      :: 

IMPORTANT    FEATURE 

New  Blades  for  Old  Ones.  The'GK.M  JUNIOR"  blades  are  unequalled  for  hardness  and 
edge,  but,  when  dull,  if  you  prefer,  instead  of  stropping,  we  will  send  in  exchange,  -  new  ones,  for  7  old 
ones,  and  25c.     Shaving  will  therefore  cost  you  next  to  nothing.     Order  through  vour  dealer,  or  of  us. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  34  Reade  St.,  NEW  YORK 

The  oldest  and  best  safety  razor  manufacturers.    Makers  of  The  Gem,"  "  /.inn,"  and  "  Gem  Junior." 
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Clear  the  Track 
for  the  Oliver! 


THROW  the  clumsy,  complicated, 
"blind"  and  lame  typewriters  into  the 
junk  heap  of  Yesterday.  Clear  the 
Highways  of  Business  for  the  peerless 
Oliver!  Make  way  for  the  writing  machine 
with  the  speed  that  equals  the  need  of  the 
rush  hours  of  Today 

— With  the  staying  qualities  that  stand 
the  strain  of  many  strenuous  years 

— With  the  versatility  thateasily  masters 
the  multitude  of  modern  office  requirements 

— With  the  up-to-date  visible  writing 

—  With  the  scientifically  simplified 
mechanism,  stripped  of  all  useless  parts 

— With  the  vim  and  responsiveness  and 
"go"  that  put  it  in  the  record-breaking  class. 


I*. 


OUVCR 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 
wins  the   "efficiency  contest"  on  the  fast 
track   of   Competition,  by   sheer   force  of 
merit.     And  the  Oliver  is  steadily  increas- 
ing its  lead  over  all  competing.machines. 

If  your  typewriting- department  is  handicapped 
by  back-number,  "blind"  machines,  it  will  be 
money  in  your  pocket  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

If  you  can't  sell  them,  give  them  away,  and 
equip  your  office  with  Olivers. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  every  operator  in  your  employ. 

The  Oliver  Book  gives  typewriter  facts  of  vital 
interest  to  every  wide-awake  employer  and 
stenographer.     Send  for  a  copy. 

Announcement  to  Young  Men 

On  account  of  the  expanding  business  of  this 
company,  we  require  the  services  of  several 
young  men  of  proper  qualifications  to  represent 
the  Oliver  Typewriter  in  unoccupied  territory. 
(iood  pay  and  steady  advancement  to  the  right 
men.     File  your  application  at  once. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

130  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  OPERAS  AND  PERSONAL  CHATS 

WITH  THE  GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 
c  T*  i  rfc  C*  Descriptive  sketches  of  the 
S  I  A  l\  S  leading  operas  aud  personal 
<}  I  -fi  IV  4_7  chats  with  the  leading  opera 
fkP  THP  prima  donnas.  By  MABEL  WAG- 
ur  ■ l,c  nai.i.s.  l2mo,  'cloth,  deckle 
nnCn  A  edges,  wlti  exquisite  half-tone 
I  I  r-' r*  W  A  portraits  of  the  great  singers. 
v  M    J-'mV  *•    price.  81.50. 

The  Atlnnta  Constitution!    "Every  ono  who 
loves  music  will  enjoy  this  dainty  volume." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

a  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vrorce  laws  of  every  stair  in  the  United  states.  By 
BCGO  HIRSH.  Cloth,  cover,  81,60.  FUNK&WAG- 
NALL8  COMPANY,  Publishers,  N6w  York. 


Children  would 
Enjoy  This. 


TIm  re*i  pie  ■  illh  'n 

the  smart  little  trape  we  make 
for  children.       Perfectly    ap- 
pointed  pon  joverneee 
e»r«,  *u-.     They're  strong,  aafe.  comfortable,   with  an  air  ol   distinction 
It  pays  to  buy  them— becaoae  the  beat 

dvt     Write  to-day  for  beautiful  catalogue  -FREE 
THE  WAI.HOR.1  k  RIKER  CO.  Uept    I  ST.  I'AKIS,    O 


after  reprimanding  the  drill  sergeant,  promptly  as- 
signed Private  Caruso  to  spend  all  the  leisure  that 
his  military  service  allowed  in  study  with  the  teacher 
of  the  regimental  band. 

Sorrento  heard  the  first  tenor  sobs  of  Caruso  on 
an  opera  stage.  It  cost  Sorrento  $15  a  night.  The 
voice  as  yet  was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  in 
the  upper  register,  with  a  serious  rent  in  the  middle, 
for  Caruso,  like  De  Reszke,  had  thought  himself  a 
barytone.  But  one  day  the  fiery  young  Italian  dis- 
covered that  a  rival  Sorrento  tenor  got  three  times 
his  price.      He  took  his  hat  and  walked  out. 

A  Leghorn  opera-house  snapt  him  up  for  $150,  or 
a  neat  jump  of  1,000  per  cent.  All  Italy  knew  the 
name  of  Caruso  soon  afterward.  And  everybody  in 
New  York  knows  the  story,  which  is  not  and  never 
was  true,  by  the  way,  of  how  Heinrich  Conned 
asked  a  Broadway  bootblack  who  was  the  greatest 
tenor  in  the  world,  and  the  grimy  Italian  answered, 
"Caruso,  si,  signor,  he  singa  da  toppa  note." 

It  was  Maurice  Grau  who  gave  Caruso  his  first 
American  contract  at  $1,000  a  performance,  but 
who  retired,  leaving  the  tenor  to  surpass  even 
"Parsifal"  among  the  operatic  assets  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Conried.  And  where  Grau  paid  Jean,  de  Reszke 
$2,250  and  $2,450  in  his  last  two  seasons,  as  well  as 
$1,600  to  Tamagno,  who  never  was  a  "drawing 
card,"  Mr.  Conried  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining 
Caruso  at  an  advance  of  $100  in  his  prevailing  rate 
1  if  wages  every  season.  Unless  by  special  favor, 
he  now  gets  $1,400,  and  next  year,  the  last  of  his 
contract,   $1,500. 

"Born  at.  Naples  about  thirty-five  years  ago; 
married  and  living  in  Florence;  no  special  musical 
education;  sings  Lohengrin."  Such  is  the  account 
of  Caruso  in  one  of  our  bright  lexicons  of  fame.  But 
there  is  that  brand  new  $150,000  Villa  alle  Panche, 
at  the  Flornetie  Porta  San  Gallo,  to  be  supported 
now,  as  well  as  a  family  of  small  boys.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  fly  in  the  honey  ever  since  Caruso 
went  back  two  years  ago  and  told  his  friends  he 
had  received  $3,000,  for  singing  two  little  songs, 
"from  an  American  meelionaire  named  Smeeth." 

For  four  songs  a  voice-machine  company  paid  him 
$8,000  down  and  $4,000  royalties  in  one  year. 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 

Do  It  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple  and 
fascinating.  Our  prac- 
tical free  book  makes 
it  a  simple  matter  to 
finish  or  refinish  new 
and  old  furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors 
'in  Weathered,  Mis- 
sion, Flemish,  Forest 
Green,  Mahogany  and 
other  latest  effects  at  little  cost  with  Johnson' s 
Prepared  Wax.  Apply  our  wax  with  cloth  to 
any  finished  wood  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry 
cloth.  A  beautiful  wax  finish  will  be  imme- 
diately produced. 

Our  book  explains 
how  to  change  the 
color  and  finish  of 
furniture  to  harmo- 
nize with  your  wood- 
work and  furnishings. 

We  save  you  money 
by  telling  how  old, 
discarded, poorly  finished  fur^  nlture 
can  be  made  serviceable  and^  stylish. 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — 10  and  25c 
packages  and  large  size  cans.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  paint. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  (all  shades)  half- 
pint  cans  30  cents,  pint  cans  50  cents.  Post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Write  for  48-page 
color  book  —  "The  Proper  Treatment  for 
Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture."  Sent 
free  —  mention  edition    LD3. 

S.C.JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities'' 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Bringing  Her  Up. 

Little   Willie,    tired   of   play, 
Pushed  sister  in  the  well  one  day; 
Said  mother,  as  she  drew  the  water, 
'  'Tis  difficult  to  raise  a  daughter." 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


Willing  to  Help. —  "John,"  she  whispered, 
"there's  a  burglar  in  the  parlor.  He  has  just 
knocked  against  the  piano  and  hit  several  keys  at 
once." 

"I'll  go  down,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  John,  don't  do  anything  rash!" 

"Rash!  Why,  I'm  going  to  help  him.  You  don't 
suppose  he  can  remove  that  piano  from  the  house 
without  assistance." — The  Throne. 


Businesslike. — The  multimillionaire  was  asked 
if  he  would  take  the  stand. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered;  "what's  your 
stand  worth'" — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Picture  Thrown  In. — "This,"  said  the 
guide  in  the  Dresden  art-gallery,  "is  the  famous 
'Sistine  Madonna.'  This  painting  is  worth  close  to 
one  million  dollars." 

"Does  that  include  the  frame'"  asked  the  tourist 
from  Chicago. — Philadelphia   Press. 


In  Suspense. — Applicant  fat  Western  news- 
paper office) — "I'm  looking  for  a  job.  I  can  set 
type  and  write." 

Koitor — "  Good!     Just  take  a  seat." 

"Have  you  an  assistant?" 

"I  can't  tell  yet.  I  sent  him  out  to  see  a  man 
and  expect  to  hear  a  gun  go  off  every  moment." 
-  -Life. 
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STALLS  BOOKS! 

SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

Subjects  that  should  be  understood  by  every  I 
I  person   and   Information   properly  given  which 
should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
I  Commended  by  highest  medical  authorities. 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEN. 

By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
What  aYounc  Boy 

Oujf lit  to  Know.  | 
What  a  Voting  Man 

Out; hi  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband 

Ought  to  K  now.  | 
What  r,  Man  of  45 

Ought  to  Know. 
*  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN. 

Py  HrtJ.  MaryTVuod-Allen.M.n., 
ami  Mrs. Emma F.  A.  Drake,  M.D, 
What  n  Young  Girl 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Woman 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45 

Ought  to  Know.  ' 
*1  per  copy,  post  free.  Table  of  contents  free.  « 
In  Other  Languages.  These  books  are  I 
being  translated  into  seven  language-sin  Asia  and  I 
several  in  Europe.  Now  ready  :  In  Swedish,! 
Young  Boy,  Young  Husband,  Young  Girl,  Young  f 
Wife;  price  $1.25  each,  post  free.  In  Dutch,! 
Young  Man, Young  Husband,  Man  of 4$, Woman  I 
of4';  price  $1  each,  post  free.  In  preparation,  I 
I  German,  brench,  Spanish,  Italian. 

VlrPublishingCo.,10^,'^^:^5- 


FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body 


By 


it.   PAUL  DUB01 
Translated  l>v 


l"jn\ 'T.itv  of  Bern. 
II.  Gallatin 


"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  .SO  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAQNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 

IS      YOUR      WIFE      A      CLUBWOMAN? 

If  so  let  her  read   10] lis   Parker   Butler's 

THE     INCUBATOR      BABY 

"  An  amusing  account  of  the  upbringing  of  an  incu- 
bator baby  by  a  club  of  women  who  thought  them- 
selves scientists  on  the  subject  Of  infant  growth.  The 
story  is  bright  and  original."  Post-Intelh'uencer,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.    75  cents.    Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two  Kinds  of  Play. — "What's  all  this  crying 
about,    my   little   man?" 

"I  have  just — lost — my — five — cents!" 

"Come,  come — stop  crying!  Here's  five  cents 
for  you.  But  how  did  you  happen  to  lose  your 
money? " 

"I —  lost  —  it  —  play  —  play  —  playing  craps!" — 
Fliegende    lllacttcr. 


AUTO.MAMA. 


Something  in  It. —Sprocket — "You've  talked 
a  good  deal  about  your1  new  automobile.  What  is 
there  so  specially  attractive  about  it?" 

Sparker — "When  I  come  along  with  it  this 
afternoon  in  front  of  your  place  of  business  just  you 
take  a  good  look  at  that  girl  on  the  front  seat." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Closed  Season. — Senator  Thomas  J.  Allison, 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  is  an  acknowl- 
edged wag  in  that  more  or  less  dignified  body. 
He  was  approached  the  other  day  by  an  enthusiastic 
motorist,  who  asked  if  he  was  not  in  favor  of  some 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  own  auto- 
mobiles. "I  am,"  replied  the  Senator.  "I  am  in 
favor  of  a  bill  placing  the  owners  of  automobiles 
under  the  protection  of  the  State  game  laws  and 
providing  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  for  farmers  to  shoot  chauffeurs 
and  occupants  of  automobiles." — Argonaut. 


Considerate. — First  Chauffeur — "There's  one 
thing  I  hate  to  run  over,  and  that's  a  baby." 

Second  Chauffeur — "So  do  I;  them  nursing 
bottles  raise  Cain   with   tires." — Puck. 


Giving    Him    Time. — "Why    didn't    you    slow 

down  when  I  yelled  at  you,  over  on  the  pike,  this 

mornin'?" 

"Too  busy,  old  man — didn't  have  time." 

"Wall,    I'm    about    to    take    you    before    Justice 

Billberry,  and  I  reckon  he'll  accommodate  yer  with 

about  ten  days  of  it." — Life. 


More  Remarkable. — "I  see  an  inventor  is 
working  on  an  automobile  that  will  jump  over 
holes." 

"That's  nothing  compared  to  my  machine." 

"Why,  what  does  your  auto  do?" 

"The  first  time  I  took  it  out.it  jumped  over  the 
curb  and  tried  to  climb  a  tree." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


The  Lesser  Responsibility. — Gladys — "I  am 
going  to  buy  an  automobile  and  I  want  you  to  go 
along  and  help  me  select  one." 

Cousin  Jack — "Not  for  me,  little  girl.  Why,  I 
wouldn't  even  pick  you  out  a  husband." — Puck. 


The  Curse  of  Money. —"Money  doesn't  always 
bring  happiness  and  peace  of  mind."  "You  arc 
right  there,"  answered  the  man  with  an  anxious 
look.  "Sometimes  it  tempts  you  to  buy  automo- 
biles."— Washington  Star. 


Where  the  Hog  Loses. — When  young  Vanderbilt 

was  in  Europe  a  native  of  France,  taking  him  Eor 
his  own  chauffeur,  told  him  what  he  thought  of  those 
dogs  of  Americans  who  rush  about  French  country 
roads  trying  to  kill  people.  "I  have  a  sick  hog," 
said  the  peasant,  "which  I  will  drive  into  the  road 
and  you  kill  it.  Then  I  will  collect  from  your  master 
and  divide." — Argonaut. 


A  Variable  Quantity. — "Dubley  has  an  auto- 
mobile, hasn't  he?" 

"I   don't  know." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  saw  him  with 
one  yesterday?" 

"Yes,  but  that  was  yesterday." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


The  Vernacular. — Ascum — "Does  he  own  an 
automobile? " 

Tellum — "No,  but  he  can  talk  it." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


"  Watch 


A\ 


Wisdom  " 


Celebrated  as  the 
Standard  of 
Accuracy 
since  1842 


Don't  buy  a 

watch  until  you  have 

read  what  Elbert  Hubbard  says 

about  the  value  of  "Time"  and  the 

WATCH 

^     All  you  have  to  do  is  ask  us  for 
a  FREE  copy  of  "Watch  Wis- 
dom ' ' — written  by  Fra  Elber- 
tus  himself.   It's  worth  read- 
ing even  if  you  don't  buy 
a  Howard.  But  ASK— 


TH£  WAY 

YOU  BUY  A 

HOWARD  WATCH 


E.  HOWARD 

WATCH  COMPANY 

Hammer  Street 

Walt  ham,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


GAIN  INDEPENDENCE-LEARN  BY  MAIL  TO  BEA 

Certified  Public  Accountant 


t > 

Tt  is  a  fortunate  office  man  who  commands  §2000  a  year.  * 
-1-  Auditors,  Systematizers,  Public  Accountants,  with  no 
more  natural  ability,  secure  from  two  to  five  times  that 
income.  Our  course  of  mail  instruction,  complete  com- 
pact, practical,  is  prepared  and  taught  by  practicing, 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS  and  AT- 
TORNEYS AT  LAW.  It  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  cap- 
able specialist  of  any  capable  office  man  and  put  him  in 
the  well  paid  class.  Our  text  books  on  THEORY 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING, 
AUDITING,  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  also  BOOK- 
KEEPING and  BUSINESS  PRACTICE,  are  rein- 
forced by  constant  individual  attention  to  each  student, 
and  there  are  no  failures.     Write  us  for  particulars. 


UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INST.,  Inc.,  Dept. 
27=29  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


W. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

*o  rifiii  Avenue.  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    Bchoole  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Hilt.  O.  IMC.ITT.  Mgr. 


HARVARD      UNIVERSITY 

The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science 
and  The  La.wrer\ce  Scientific  School 

offer  graduate  «nd  undergraduate  courses  in  Civil,  Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Kngin- 
eering.  Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture.  Forestry, 
Physic.  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Geoloizy. 

For    further    information,   address  W.    C.    SABINE.    14 
University  Hall,  Cumbridge,  Mass. 


%V  A«;K\('T  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you.  that  is  more.  Our* 
RKCOM.MK\l»S.        0.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH.    , 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
BUREAU  OF  rXIVF.nxiTY  TRAVEL  19  I  rinity  FLire.  Bwtw,  In 


VoV,\  SONG    POEMS   Ji* 

I  will  write  the  mnsio  nnd  present  to  Bit:  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  a  fortune  writing  Bongs,  my  experience  will  aid 
Mysong8"IBlue  BellMand*W»Tay  Down  In  M>  Heart" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  *  kki  hooki  \  i . 
i:i>\\  \IW»  11  \IHU;\,  o*  Madden  Hid--. .  \ew  York 


Old  lion  k  s  and  Maamslnea  It  nu  ?li  t  and  Sold 

— UCUUCAM       MAQAZIKl       Ivhw-k       -  Ho 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Would  you  like  to  succeed  in  business:  to  obtain  a  cood 
paying  position;  to  secure  nn  increase  in  salary?  Would 
you  possess  the  capacity  that  directs  and  controls  large 
business  enterprises?  If  so.  you  should  follow  t) 
ample  of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  prepared  them- 
selves f<>r  Increase  in  sa.ary  through  our  assistance. 


Our  Free  Book 


How  to  Become  an 
Expert   Bookkeeper" 
is  the  title  of    a  treatise  on  Bookkeeping    and 
Business.     It  tells  of  a  system  of  accounts 
by  which  you  can  learn  bookkeeping  quick- 
ly at  yourownhome,  without  loss  of  time 
or  money      We  guarantee  it.     It  is  a  book 
of   intense  interest  to  those  who  aspire 
to  success.    To  advertise  our  School  and 
to  help  the  ambitious,  we  are  giving  this 
book  away  without  any  condition  what- 
ever.    It  is  absolutely  free.    Send  roar 
name  and  address  and  receive  the  hook 
without  cost. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
3S6  c,  Commercial  Building,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Lea  &  Permits'  Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

A  bottle  of  Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  items  in  every  well- 
equipped  kitchen.  No  other 
seasoning  improves  the  flavor 
of  so   many  different  dishes. 

Beware  of  Imitations 
Look  ior  Lea  &  Perrins*  signature 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


O* 


iUR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  co  1  leges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.Genung 
(if  Amherst :  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Ihirkntss,  of 
Brown:  Greek,  by 
Prof,  Chase,  Of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
i  end  <-f  every  depart- 
ment, 
students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  f"r  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  tiik  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty- page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home   Correspondence   School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Gmras,  a  M ..  Pii.n. 
Professor  oPJEnglish. 


Just  Out— A  Handbook  for  Mothers  and  Nurses 

THE  HEALTH-CARE 
OF  THE  BABY 

By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M.D. 

Author  of  "  Infant  Feeding  in  Health  and  Disease," 
"  A  Text-book  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  "; 
Attending  Physician  to  the  Willard  Parker  and  River- 
side Hospitals;  Former  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School 
and  Hospital,  etc. 

With  hot  weather,  that  most  trying  season  for  the 
infant,  at  hand,  this  book  fills  a  timely  want. 

It  contains  suggestions  and  advice  for 
infant  feeding  in  health  and  disease.  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  for  the  management  of 
fever,  and  it  will  be  found  a  guide  during  the 
prevalence  of  measles,  croup,  skin  diseases, 
etc.  Ample  advice  is  given  for  cases  of  acci- 
dents, poisoning,  etc.  The  correction  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  management  of  rashes  have 
received  ample  consideration. 

xsmo,  cloth,  75  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  8i  cents 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

New  York  and  London 


FRENCH.  GEBDIRN,  SPANISH.  ITALIAN 

To  speak   it,  to  under- 
stand   it,    to   read   it,    to 
write  it,  there  is  but  one 
best  way.    You  must  hear 
it    spoken    correct- 
ly,   over  and  over, 
till   our  ear  knows 
it. 

You      must 

see  it  printed 
correctly  till 
your  eye  knows 
it.  You  must 
talk  it  and  write 
it. 
All  this  c&.rv   be  done   best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 
With  this  method  you  buy  :i  professor 
outright.  You  own  him.  He  speaks  as 
you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you 
choose  night  or  day  ;  for  a  few  minutes  or 
hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  language 
who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough  ;  and 
by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

Si  nd  for  booklet,  explanatory  literatun  and  fac- 
simile letters  from  men  who  know,  our  students 
complain  of  Imitators.    Bt  ware. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CHARMING    GLIMPSES    OF   A  FASCINATING    LAND 

THINGS    SEEN 
IIN      MOROCCO 

By  A.  J.  DAWS©*' 

Author  of"  Daniel  Whyte,"  "African   Nights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Hidden  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
Combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"  His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is."— Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

JS2.50  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  on  teaching, 
embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
tHiiehers  in  different  pnrts  of  the  country.  Vnluable 
introduction  bv  James  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Cloth  »1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Funk 
&  Wagnalla  Company,  New  York. 


[March  9, 
CURRENT     EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

February  22. — Terrorists  attack  the  post-office 
in  Warsaw  by  daylight,  kill  the  postmaster 
two  clerks,  and  two  soldiers,  loot  the  office,  and 
escape. 

Honduras  formally  declares  war  on  Nicaragua 
President  Bonilla  marches  on  the  Nicaraguari 
frontier. 

February  23. — The  Austrian  Llyod  steamship 
hnperatrtx  is  sunk  off  the  island  of  Crete. 

February  24. — President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua 
blames  Honduras  for  beginning  the  Central- 
American  war,  saying  that  he  offered  arbitration 
but  it  was  refused; 

Cubans  parade  at  Havana  and  present  an  appeal 
to  Governor  Magoon  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
order  prohibiting  cock-fighting. 

February  25. — A  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  British 
army  is  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  War  Secretary   Haldane. 

Prince  von  Buelow,  German  Imperial  Chancellor, 
denounces  the  Center  Party,  in  the  Reichstag! 
and  accuses  it  of  combining  with  the  Socialists' 
in  undermining  the  social  order. 

February'  26. — Lord  Curzon  urges  the  Unionist 
party  to  undertake  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Newton's 
bill. 

February  27. — The  House  of  Common.,  by  a  vote 
of  198  to  90,  approves  the  principle  of  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Serious  fighting  occurs  between  Russian  troops 
and  Chinese  bandits  in  Manchuria. 

February  28. — The  Federal  Council  decides  at 
Berlin  that  no  member  of  the  House  ot  Cumber- 
land can  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Brunswick. 
The  Japanese  cruisers  Tsukuba  and  Chitose 
leave  Yokohoma  for  Jamestown  to  take  part 
in  the  naval  review  there. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
announces  that  Italy  will  carry  on  the  excava- 
tions at  Herculaneum  without  foreign  aid. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 

February  23. — House:  The  Esch  bill  regulating 
the  hours  of  railroad  employees  is  passed,  after 
being  amended  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

February  25. — Senate:  The  Agricultural,  Post- 
office,  and  Pension  Appropriation  Bills,  and 
the  Philippine  Bank  Bill  are  passed.  The 
treaty  with  Santo  Domingo  is  ratified  at  a 
night  executive  session. 

February  27. — Senate:  The  bill  establishing  the 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Peace  and  the  Expatriation  Bill  are  passed. 

February     28. — House:      General    debate    on    the 

Ship  Subsidy  Bill  closes. 

Senate:  A  bill  extending  government  aid  to  the 
Alaska  Yukon  Exposition  is  passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

February     23. — President    Roosevelt    spends    the 
day  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  delivers  an 
address  at  the  Harvard  Union. 
Edward  F.   Dunne  it  renominated  for  Mayor  of 
Chicago  by  the  Democratic  convention. 

Nearly  all  of  the  passengers  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Special  are  injured  in  the  wreck  of  the  flyer 
near  Johnstown,  Pa. 

February  24. — Japan  orders  50,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

February  25. — A  shortage  of  $173,000  is  dis- 
covered in  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  at 
Chicago. 

Ambassador  Bryce  is  received  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 

The  Texas  Senate  votes  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  investigating  the  charges 
against  Senator  Bailey. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  admits  that  $60,000,000  of  the 
capitalization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road is   water. 

February  26. — All  bids  for  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  are  rejected,  Chief  Engineer 
John  F.  Stevens  resigns,  Major  G.  W.  Goethals 
is  made  his  successor,  and  the  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Army  is  put  in  charge  of  the  canal  con- 
struction. 

February     27. — The    centenary    of     Longfellow 
birth  is  celebrated  throughout  the  country. 

February  28. — The  Harriman  hearing  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  ended. 
Patil  Morton  is  reelected  president  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Insurance  Company. 
Charles  W.  Morse  announces  that  he  will  build 
two  two-day  steamships  for  passenger  trade 
between  Cuba  and  New  York  and  will  spend 
millions  on  improvements  in  Havana. 
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the  jexicografher's 
^  J[asyQvur 


In  this  column,  to  deoide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


%W°The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"M.  G.,"  San  Antonio,  Tex— "What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  indissoluble?" 

In  pronouncing  the  word  the  accent  should  be 
put  on  the  second  syllable;   thus,  in-dis'o-lu-bl. 

"Mrs.  P.  V-W.,"  Chicago,  111.— "What  is _  the 
derivation,  and  what  the  meaning  o£  ty phonic f" 

It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  typhon,  a  typhoon, 
plus  -ic,  a  suffix  used  as  an  adjective  termination 
meaning  "pertaining  to"  or  "like."  Therefore,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  is  "resembling  a  typhoon,  or 
blowing  with  the  violence  of  a  typhoon." 

"N.  C,"  Frankford,  Mo.— A  correspondent 
points  out  that  the  "double  possessive"  applies  to 
the  sentence  "He  became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force's."  (See  The  Literary  Digest,  Feb.  9,  '07). 
In  treating  the  subject  the  Standard  Dictionary 
says:  "This  construction  is  usually  explained  as  an 
elliptical  partitive  genitive;  as,  'A  servant  of  his 
aunt's'  isequivalent  to  'One  of  his  aunt's  servants.' 
This  so-called  double  possessive,  however,  is  not 
restricted  to  expressions  that  can  be  thus  explained. 
The  value  of  the  double  possessive  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought  is  unquestionable.  It  distin- 
guishes emphatically  a  phase  of  the  subjective 
genitive  from  all  phases  of  the  objective  genitive. 
A  language  that  permits  the  distinctive  phrases 
'A  criticism  of  him'  and  'A  criticism  of  his,'  'A 
portrait  of  mine'  and  'A  portrait  of  me,'  is  cer- 
tainly richer  in  capacity  of  expression  than  a  lan- 
guage limited  to  either  of  these  constructions."  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  double 
possessive  has  been  repeatedly  censured,  it  has  long 
had  the  sanction  of  literary  usage,  and  is  therefore 
permissible  in  the  sentence  cited. 

"  R.  J.  G.,"  San  Diego,  Cal.— "  What  are  the  dif- 
ferential definitions  of  the  words  obverse,  reverse, 
and  converse;  exist,  persist,  subsist ;  homophone  and 
homonym  t" 

In  numismatics  the  obverse  side  of  a  coin  is  that 
"turned  toward  or  facing  one."  The  term  is  used 
to  indicate  the  side  that  bears  the  head  or  more 
important  device.  The  word  reverse  means  "turned 
backward;  having  a  contrary  or  opposite  direction, 
position,  or  character."  In  numismatics  it  desig- 
nates "the  back  of  a  coin  or  medal."  Converse 
means  "turned  about  so  that  two  parts  are  inter- 
changed, as  by  causing  the  first  to  appear  last  and 
thelast  first."  For  the  meanings  in  logic  and  mathe- 
matics see  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  410,  col. 
3). 

To  exist  is  "to  be  or  continue  to  be;  have  actual 
existence;  to  continue  animate":  to  persist  is  "to 
continue  stedfast  against  opposition;  to  adhere 
firmly  to  any  course ;  to  endure."  To  subsist  is 
"to  be  furnished  with  sustenance;  be  maintained  or 
sustained;    live." 

A  homophone  is  a  homonym,  or  a  letter  or  char- 
acter which  has  the  same  sound  as  another.  A 
homonym  is  "a  word  agreeing  in  sound  with,  but 
different  in  meaning  from,  another";  as  pair,  pare, 
pear. 


MILLER 

MONUMENTS 


The  Building  of  Memorials 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time — tributes  that  will  endure — has  been  my  life  work. 
I  use  only  the  highest  grade  of  granite,  employ  only  finished 
artists,  and  work  from  my  own  original  designs — from  a  sug- 
gestion of  yours,  if  you  wish.  I  guarantee  satisfaction,  for  I 
alone  am  responsible — no  commission  men  between  you  and 
me,  as  is  the  case  with  most  memorial  makers. 

And   I   am   proud  of  giving  the   highest  possible  grade  of 
work  for  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Send  for  my  free  booklet.      It  contains  much  valuable  information. 


J.  L.  MILLER  ( 


Successor  to 
Thomas  &  Miller 


) 


47   LIBERTY  STREET 


QTJINCY,  MASS. 


now  w  onueriui .  cause  and  effect   The  cause  was  an 

Allcock's  Plaster  placed  right  over  the  small  of  the  back. 

The  effect   was    the  disappearance  of  the  lameness   so 

suddenly  that  "lost"  was  the  only  term  which 

could    fairly  be  used.     But   it  is  not  lameness 

only    that  thus  disappears  by  the  use  of 


Allcock's 


PLASTER 

It    is    equally    effective    for    stiffness 
of  the  joints,  sore  muscles,  pain  in  the 
chest,    in  fact,  any  local   ache   or   pain 
arising  from  taking  cold  or  from  over-exertion. 

REMEMBER— A llcock's  are   the   original  and  genuine  porous  plasters—  The  Standard  External  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'S   CORN   PLASTKKS 
ALLCOCKS   BUNION   PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions. 


WASHINGTON: LSMUAKI  SUCCESSFUL 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
Achatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital   full    Trinilllin  teaching  in   a  broad  and  helpful 

ofanecdoteandunconventionaldescnption iimo, cloth, 184     |  LAUlllllU  11 1 1  ,,.,.     .  ,  „  ,  h       «i  m  nPt 

pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  Si. 00  wa>  •     1  -  m  o,   c  10  t  h  ,     si.uu  net. 

net.     Funk&  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  ani  London.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  >ew  iork  and   London. 


Some  livegS^^ire  like- 

hoes 

the  more  wom^^f|^he  brighter" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIQ 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  — 
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Dividend  Paying  Investment 

Is  Not  Speculation 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Maker  of  the  British  South  African  Empire,  said  in  a  speech  made  in  London: 

"  Of  course  you  can  lose  your  money  in  mining  if  you  put  your  money  in  a  mine  that  is  worthless,  that  has  no  mineral  in  it, 
and  in  the  same  way  you  can  lose  it  if  you  invest  in  a  store  which  contains  no  merchandise,  or  in  a  bank  which  contains  no  money. 
Investigate  your  mining  company  as  you  would  any  other  business.      This  is  easily  done,  and  you  will  then  make  no  mistake. 

"So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  1  would  say:  That  I  believe  investing  money  in  good  mining  stock  is  the  most  profitable 
of  investments  and  very,   very  much  the  safest." 

THE  MODERN  BUSINESS  OF  MINING  properly  and  conservatively  conducted  is  as  safe  and  legitimate  a 
business  enterprise  as  is  banking,  manufacturing  or  railroading,  and  so  conducted  is  a  science  and  not  a  gamble.  Having  these 
facts  in  mind,  the  Directors  of  the  Bagdad-Chase  Gold  Mining  Company  (the  owner  of  the  well-known  Camp  Rochester 
Mines  in  California,  which  have  produced  in  the  past  two  years  over  $700,000)  decided  to  take  up  the  exploration  and 
development  of  mines  and  to  devote  to  that  business  the  same  careful,  thorough  and  energetic  attention  which  they  had  given 
to  the  conduct  of  their  own   business  in  other  lines. 

The  result  is  the  examination  of  over  five  hundred  mining  properties,  the  careful  investigation  of  about  one  hundred 
of  those  offered  and  the  final  purchase  of  three,  only,  which  have  been  proved  by  actual  development  to  contain  ore  bodies 
capable  of  producing  annual  dividends  of  at  least  30  per  cent  on  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Company, 

Mr.  Wayne  Darlington,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  experienced  mining  engineers  in  America,  and  who  was  for  five 
vears  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay's  mining  properties,  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company,  and  his  judgment 
has  been  followed  in  the  selection  of  these  properties;   which  are 

THE  SOULSBY  MINE  (on  the  mother  lode)  at  Soulsbyville,  Tuolumne  County,  Cal.  Equipped  with  a  50-ton  milling  plant. 
Has  produced  $5,000,000  in  gold  above  the  400-foot  level.  The  company  is  developing  the  property  to  the  800-foot  level.  Planned 
to  be  in  full  operation  by  March  15th  and   producing  net  returns  of  not  less  than  $10,000  per  month. 

THE  PETTIT  MINE  in  the  Atlanta  distnct,  Idaho.  Developed  to  the  500-foot  level.  Ore  blocked  out  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$1,200,000.     Planned  to  be  in  full  operation  by  July  first,  and  producing  net  returns  of  not  less  than  $8,000  per  month. 

THE  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  MINE  in  Owyhee  County,  Idaho.  Robert  N.  Bell,  State  Mining  Inspector,  estimates  that  this 
contains  1 ,000,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $30  a  ton.  Planned  to  be  in  full  operation  by  December  first,  and  producing  net  returns  of  not 
less  than  $75,000  per  month. 

The  estimated  net  returns  from  the  three  properties  aggregate  $93,000  per  month,  or  $1,1 16,000  annually. 
These  earnings  would  give  a  dividend  rate  of  over  37  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Bagdad-Chase  Company  have  unanimously  voted  to  make  their  issue  $2,000,000  of  stock  all  common  stock  and  to 
sell  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $1,000,000  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
purchase  price  of  the  three  properties  for  further  development  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  reduction  works  thereon. 

That  is  to  say,  these  holders  of  the  $2,000,000  of  stock  originally  issued  have  put  $1,000,000  preferred  ahead  of  their  own  stock  so  far  as 
dividends  and  ownership  of  all  properties  are  concerned,  and  have  agreed  that  8  per  cent  per  annum  in  dividends  shall  be  paid  upon  it  before  the 
common  shareholders  receiye  a  penny  in  dividends.  Futhermore,  they  have  provided  that  after  all  stock  has  received  8  per  cent  in  dividends,  the 
remaining  earnings  shall  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  shares,  so  that  the  holders  of  this  preferred  stock  will,  in  addition  to  their  protection  as 
preferred  stockholders,  receive  equally  as  much  in  dividends  as  those  who  are  not  protected  by  preferment. 

The  BAGDAD-CHASE  GOLD  MINING  CO.  owns,  free  from  all  liens  and  encumbrances,  besides  the  well-known 
Bagdad-Chase  Mines  and  the  three  new  properties  described  above,  the  Ludlow  and  Southern  Railway,  the  Barstow  Re- 
duction Works,  the  town  of  Camp  Rochester  (Stedman  P.  O.),  Cal.,  and  accumulated  tailings  of  50,000  tons,  worth 
$350,000.00. 

Capital  $3,000,000  Co-****  [g—; iS^gg^}  Par  Value  $5.00  per  Share 

OFFICERS    AND    DIRECTORS 

John    N.    Beckley,    Rochester,    N.   Y.,   President   (President  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway  Company.) 

Edgar    Van    Etten,     Boston,   MaSS.,    Vice-President     (Vice-President  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.) 

John    H.    Stedman,    Rochester,    N.   Y.,    Secretary     (Secretary  Ohmer  Fare  Register  Company.) 

Benjamin    E.    Chase,    Rochester,  N.  Y.,    Treasurer    (President  Central  Bank  and  East  Side  Savings  Bank,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Josiah    AnStice,    Rochester,     N.   Y.,     Director    'Josiah  Anstice  Company,  Hardware  Manufacturers.) 

Arthur    G.    YateS,     Rochester,     N.   Y.,     Director    'President  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway  Co.) 

General  Manager,   WAYNE   DARLINGTON,  M.  E. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  the  property  of  the  Company. 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  the  stock  of  the  Company  on  the   N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 

Regular  quarterly  dividends  of  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  will  be  payable  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  and  extra 
dividends    will   be  payable    on   the    same   dates. 

Dividend  Checks  will  be  drawn  upon  The  National  Bank  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but  will  be  payable  at  their  face  value  by  the 
correspondent  of  such   Bank  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

The    price    at    which    the    preferred    stock   not  already  disposed  of  is  now  offered    for  sale  is    $6.50  per  share. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  close  the  subscription  list  at  any  time  without  notice,  to  reject  any  subscription,  and 
to  allot  less  than  the  amount  subscribed  for. 

If  an  allotment  is  not  made  on  any  application,  the  Company  will  return  to  the  subscriber  the  remittance  received  in  full. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  and  the  detailed  reports  of  the  engineers  will  be  furnished  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Bagdad-Chase  Gold  Mining  Co.,    Beckley  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

and  also  for  the  Company  by 

The  National  Bank  of  Rochester       ancj      Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  56  Broadway,  New  York  City 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  preferred  stock  offered  will  be  largely  oversubscribed, 
the   Company    will    make    allotment    on    subscriptions    in    the   order  received. 
The  character  and  standing  of  the  officers  and  directors  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  above  banking  institutions. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


TWO-CENT   FARES. 

SINCE  the  railroads'  policy  of  issuing  free  passes  to  influential 
individuals  and  classes  has  been  discredited  and  practically 
abandoned,  a  wave  of  agitation  for  a  flat  two-cents-a-mile  passenger 
rate  has  been  rapidly  gaining  volume  and  impetus  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.     In  New  York  State  the  two-cent  rate  for  mileage- 
books  has  prevailed  for  some  time;    in  New  England  two  of  the 
three  great  railroad  systems  have  adopted  it;    and   in  Ohio  a  law 
making  two  cents  the  maximum  legal  rate  has  recently  come  into 
effect;  in  Pennsylvania  a  similar    act  has  passed    the  Assembly 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate.     "  In  another  month,"  predicts  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  "starting  from  Boston,  two-cent  fares  will  be 
in  force  across  New  York,  Ohio,  and  all  the  way  to  Nebraska — 
the  whole  North  will  have  enacted  a  two-cent  fare."     The  move- 
ment has  made  headway  also  in  the  West  and  South.     In  addition 
to  Ohio,  the  States  whose  legislatures  have  recently  passed  two- 
cent-fare  bills  are  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  West  Virginia.     In  Wisconsin  such  a  bill  is  under  discussion. 
In   Minnesota  the  Assembly  has  passed  one   two-cent-fare    bill, 
while  the  Senate  has  approved  another.     In  South  Dakota  a  simi- 
lar  act   passed   the   Senate,  but  was  defeated   in  Assembly.     In 
North  Carolina,  in  Illinois,  and   in   Kansas   the  legislatures  are 
busy  with  like  measures.     In  Mississippi  a  two-cent  fare  has  been 
ordered  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission.     Hitherto  three  cents 
a  mile  has  been  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  Middle  West  and  South. 
It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  asserts  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  that   the   low-fare  campaigns   and   the   antipass  campaigns 
have  so  generally  fallen  together.     But  it  adds:  "It  requires  only 
the  simplest  mathematics  to  show  that  a  company  which  formerly 
carried  two-thirds  of  its  passengers  for  three  cents  and  the  other 
third  for  nothing,  will  take  in  exactly  as  much  money  if  the  whole 
lot  pay  fare  at  two  cents  flat."     The  Chicago  Post  characterizes 
the  two-cents-a-mile-fare  law  as    the   latest  "popular  legislative 
fad."     But  many  persons  will  be  surprized,  says  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  to  learn  that  the  average  rate  of  passenger  charges  on 
all  the  railroads  of  the  country  has  been  about  two  cents  a  mile 
for  the  last  ten  years.     "Of  course,"  it  explains,  "  this  is  the  aver- 
age between  high  local  rates  running  in  a  few  cases  as  high  as 
four  cents  a  mile,  half-fares,  excursion  and  cut  rates,  running  as 
low  as  one  cent,  and  free  passes."     Nevertheless,  tho  the  average 
passenger  rate  has  not  varied  much  in  ten  years,  "  it  has  declined 
relatively  because  the  purchasing  power  of  all  wages  and  earnings 
has  diminished  with  the  general  rise  of  all  prices."     The  attempt 
to  give  everybody  the   benefit  of  the  average  rate,  remarks  the 
same  paper,  "  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  "  ;   but  it  adds : 

"  Experience  teaches,  however,  that  no  general  reduction  abol- 
ishes entirely  the  effort  to  encourage  special  travel  by  still  lower 
special  reductions.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Western  rail- 
roads fought  the  three-cent  maximum  as  hard  as  they  are  fighting 
the  two-cent  maximum  now,  but  its  establishment  was  followed  by 


continual  special  reductions  that  have  brought  the  different  aver- 
age rates  from  hall  a  cent  to  nearly  a  cent  lower." 

The  theory  upon  which  a  lower  rate  is  demanded,  says  The  Ohio 
State  Journal  (Columbus),  is  that  the  resultant  increase  in  busi- 
ness will  make  up  the  difference  between  the  old  rate  and  the  new 
rate.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Now,  this  is  the  idea  that  the  people  contend  for.  It  is  not 
prejudice.  There  is  no  desire  to  harm  a  road  or  to  injure  its  legit- 
imate earning  capacity.  It  is  simply  an  insistence  upon  the  rail- 
roads conferring  upon  the  people  the  greatest  possible  good. 
That  is  what  they  have  the  right  to  claim.  It  is  good  public 
policy;  that's  all.  In  the  past  year,  there  have  been  some  reduc- 
tions of  rates,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  roads  were  benefited 
by  them." 

The  Peoria  (111.)  Journal  is  convinced  that  two-cent  fares  "are 
bound  to  come."  if  not  through  the  legislature  or  the  railroad  com- 
mission, then  because  of  the  competition  of  the  interurban  trolley 
lines.  Nevertheless,  in  practically  every  instance,  the  legislation 
which  would  hasten  the  event  is  opposed  by  the  railroads.  Some 
of  the  Western  lines,  it  is  said,  will  try  to  prove  that  the  objec- 
tionable laws  are  unconstitutional.  In  Nebraska  the  railroads 
have  issued  circulars  absolutely  abolishing  all  classes  of  reduced 
fares.  An  often-heard  objection  to  a  general  two-cent  rate  is  thus 
presented  by  the  Chicago  Post: 

"  In  such  a  State  as  Ohio,  where  every  mile  of  farm  land,  every 
town,  contributes  its  quota  to  the  railway's  traffic,  the  two-cent 
law  can  be  endured  :  it  does  not  spell  ruin,  at  least. 

"  Put  in  the  West  the  issue  is  fardifferent.  In  the  mountainous 
country  the  cost  of  railway  construction  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
East.  There  are  regions  which  must  be  traversed,  but  which 
never  can  be  expected  to  contribute  sufficient  Lus'ness  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  that  extend  through  them.  The 
thriving  towns  are  few  and  far  apart.  The  tide  of  traffic  is  all  one 
way  part  of  the  year  :  all  the  other  way  during  the  balance  of  the 
twelve  months.  Under  such  conditions  even  legislators  might  be 
expected  to  see  that  laws  which  tit  the  railways  in  Eastern  States 
are  incongruous  in  the  West." 

Much  of  the  interest  in  the  movement  centers  in  the  struggle  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  Republican  party,  committed  by  its  pre" 
election  pledges  to  a  two-cent-rate  bill,  is  urged  by  the  railroads  to 
kill  the  measure  in  the  Senate.  In  that  State,  as  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  cynically  remarks,  the  railroads'  vehement  arguments 
against  the  reduced  rate  "  tend  to  allay  the  apprehension  created 
by  some  reports  that  the  corporations  were  entirely  willing  to 
have  the  bill  passed."  In  a  published  interview  President  Baer, 
of  the  Reading  line— known  to  the  press  as  "divine  right  "  Baer — 
tries  to  point  the  way  for  the  dominant  party  in  the  legislature  by 
the  gentle  suggestion  that  "  preelection  promises  are  subject  to 
reconsideration  by  nun  who  have  assumed  official  responsibility." 
This  is  paraphrased  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American  to 
read:  "He  willing  to  confess  that  you  are  a  parcel  of  shameless 
liars,  so  that  you  may  effectively  serve  the  railroad  corporations." 
Vice- President  Thayer,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  warns  the  public 
that    the  pending  bill,  if   it  becomes  law.  will   necessitate   "the 
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withdrawal  of  special  fares  of  many  kinds,  including  low  excur- 
sion rates  and  commutation."     Says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  : 

"This  has  a  peculiar  reactionary  aspect.  Considered  as  a  seri- 
ous assertion,  namely,  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  minor  portion  of 
the  traffic  from  which  the  railroads  now  get  less  than  two  cents 
per  mile  will  make  them  unable  to  sustain  the  lower  rates,  its 
meaning  is  that  the  people  who  pay  the  higher  charge  have  been 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  enjoy  the 
lower  charge.  Railroad  argument  has  always  heretofore  vigor- 
ously denied  that  the  low  rates  for  special  classes  of  traffic  were 
at  the  cost  of  the  people  who  pay  the  higher  rates.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  special  conditions  of  the  low-rate  traffic  yielded  a  net 
profit  on  its  own  basis.  In  view  of  the  denial  of  that  long-stand- 
ing assertion  by  the  later  representation,  the  people  have  the  right 
to  know  on  which  assertion  railroad  authority  will  permanently 
stand.     Both  can  not  be  true. 

"  But  either  assertion  has  its  inevitable  conclusion.  If  the  por- 
tion of  the  passenger  traffic  paying  more  than  two  cents  a  mile  has 
been  bearing  the  cost  of  commutation  and  passenger  traffic,  then 
it  was  an  unjust  discrimination  and  ought  to  be  stopt.  But  if,  as 
railroad  authority  has  always  asserted  heretofore,  the  low-rate 
traffic  under  its  especial  conditions  yielded  a  margin  of  profit,  the 
railroads  will  go  on  seeking  that  profit  after  the  bill  is  passed. 
We  venture  the  prediction  that  when  the  bill  is  passed  the  railroads 
will,  as  a  rule,  continue  to  hang  on  to  the  commutation  traffic  with 
the  same  earnest  grip  as  in  past  years." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  railroads  should  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
We  read  : 

"The  proposal  to  conduct  the  railroad  business  by  a  lot  of 
politicians  who  have  no  responsibilities  for  the  right  and  profitable 
conduct  of  that  business  is,  if  not  unconstitutional  in  the  present 
instance,  vicious  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practise.  There 
are  hosts  of  people  who  believe  that  even  if  the  bill  be  constitu- 
tional, yet  it  is  not  a  function  of  the  legislature  to  fix  railroad 
fares,  because  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  legislature  may  not, 
under  the  tutelage  of  demagogs,  proceed  at  a  later  day  to  the 
stage  of  confiscation  in  respect  to  other  things  in  addition  to 
railways  when  that  policy  has  received  the  stamp  of  legislative 
authority. 

"The  railroads  should  contest  the  bill,  test' its  constitutionality, 
and  in  this  attitude  they  will  have  the  support  of  hosts  of  people 
who  are  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  way  the  corporations  or 
the  railroads  have  acted  in  politics  in  the  past  generation  in  this 
Commonwealth." 


QUESTIONING    CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE    FINANCE. 

O  ECENT   writings   have   represented    Mrs.   Mary   Baker  G. 

■*-^-  Eddy,  apart  from  her  religious  teachings,  as  a  brilliant  and 
dominating  intellect  in  the  fields  of  organization  and  finance. 
Now  a  bill  in  equity,  filed  by  her  relatives,  seeks  to  superimpose 
another  picture—that  of  an  incompetent  and  feeble-minded  old 
woman,  held  prisoner  and  exploited  for  gain  by  a  designing  clique. 
This  is  the  latest  of  a  number  of  sensational  charges,  which  in 
the  other  instances  have  surged  for  a  time  around  the  household 
at  Pleasant  View,  and  died  down  again,  leaving  behind  only  such 
mystery  as  may,  perhaps,  appropriately  invest  the  fountain-head 
of  a  religious  cult.  The  relatives  who  bring  suit  in  Mrs.  Eddy's 
behalf  are  her  son,  George  W.  Glover;  her  granddaughter,  Mary 
Baker  Glover;  and  her  nephew,  George  W.  Baker.  The  defend- 
ants named  are  Calvin  A.  Frye,  Irving  C.  Tomlinson,  Herman  S. 
Hering,  and  Lewis  C.  Strang,  of  Concord;  Alfred  Farlow,  Ira  C- 
Knapp,  William  B.  Johnson,  and  Joseph  Armstrong,  of  Boston; 
Edward  A.  Kimball,  of  Chicago;  and  Stephen  A.  Chace,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  all  of  whom  hold  positions  as  directors  or  trustees 
in  the  Christian  Science  Church,  and  several  others  of  lesser  note. 
The  petition  affirms  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  incapacitated,  through  in- 
firmities incident  to  old  age,  to  "manage  her  affairs  and  protect  her 
property  with  prudence  and  discretion  against  undue  influence, 
control,  or  fraud  of  others,  or  to  take  charge  of  and  manage  the 
present  legal  proceedings." 

A  remarkable  interview  with  George  Glover,  published  in  the 
New  York  // 'er/V,  describes  his  various  visits  to  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  when  a  baby.  This  separation  had 
continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  when  he  visited  her,  at  her 
request,  in  Boston  in  1879,  having  traveled  from  his  home  in  Lead 
City,  S.  Dak.,  for  that  purpose.  At  this  time,  he  states,  she  was 
being  persecuted  and  embarrassed  by  the  "black  arts"  of  two  of 
her  erstwhile  students.  In  the  coming  trial,  Glover  predicts,  these 
same  "black  arts,"  chief  among  which  appears  to  be  hypnotism, 
will  "  be  exerted  to  befuddle  judges  and  confuse  the  minds  of  wit- 
nesses dangerous  to  the  conspirators  at  Pleasant  View."  He  next 
visited  his  mother,  he  says,  in  Concord  in  1898,  and  was  received 
with  a  "frightened  welcome."  It  was  at  this  time,  he  asserts,  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  confided  to  him  that  Calvin  A.  Frye  made  her  "ac- 
count to  him  for  every  dollar,  every  penny."     In  1903  Glover's 


THE   ARMV    IS    TO    DIG    THE    CANAL. 

The  next  thing  we  know  the  railroads  will  be  hiring  the  entire 
United  States  army. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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TAKE  TWO  CHAIRS,  SENATOR. 

—Russell  in  the  Washington  Post. 


A  WARNING  AND  A  SUGGESTION. 
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attempts  to  see  his  mother,  he  states,  were  balked  for  a  week,  and 
when  he  did  finally  see  her  for  a  half-hour  he  was  painfully  imprest 
by  "  the  mystery  of  her  words  and  manner,"  and  by  her  impatience 
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MARY   BAKER  GLOVER, 

The  granddaughter  who  joins  with  her  father  and  cousin  in  a  suit  to 
rescue  Mrs.  Eddy  from  the  alleged  undue  influence  and  control  of  cer- 
tain organization  leaders  in  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

to  be  rid  of  him.  Again,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  he  and 
his  daughter  were  admitted  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  presence,  and  heard 
from  her  lips— according  to  The  World— " rambling  talk,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  fear  of  plots  to  murder  her."  Mr.  Glover  and 
his  fellow  petitioners  therefore  ask  for  a  receiver  for  the  entire 
property,  and  have  retained  ex-Senator  William  E.  Chandler  as 
their  senior  counsel. 

On  the  other  side  Gen.  Frank  S.  Streeter,  Mrs.  Eddy's  personal 
attorney;  Messrs.  Josiah  E.  Eernald  and  Frederick  H.  Ladd, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  National  State  Capital  Bank,  in 
Concord;  Henry  M.  Baker,  a  second  cousin  of  Mrs.  Eddy  ;  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Farlow,  head  of  the  Christian  Science  Publication 
Committee,  have  all  made  published  statements  which  discredit 
the  theory  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  not  in  possession  of  her  faculties  and 
in  control  of  her  own  affairs.  Says  General  Streeter,  in  a  state- 
ment given  out  to  the  press  : 

"In  common  with  her  friends,  Mrs.  Eddy  believes  that  the  ini- 
tiative in  these  proceedings  was  not  taken  by  her  son  or  other 
relatives,  but  by  others,  who.  in  a  markedly  unusual  manner  and 
by  unique  methods,  are  undertaking,  under  the  guise  of  court  pro- 
ceedings, to  continue  the  persecution  begun  some  time  ago. 

"From  my  conference  with  her  at  this  time  and  on  other  recent 
occasions,  I  am  able  to  speak  definitely  and  positively.  Her 
clearness  of  mind  and  resolution  of  purpose  have  been  in  no  re- 
spect impaired  by  her  advanced  years.  Her  capacity  to  think 
clearly  and  to  deal  accurately  and  justly  with  important  business 
affairs  has  never  been  more  perfectly  demonstrated  than  in  her 
conferences  and  acts  within  the  last  two  weeks  and  in  numerous 
business  letters  in  her  own  handwriting  which  I  have  received 
from  her  during  that  time. 


"The  amount  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  property  has  been  grossly  multi- 
plied by  rumor  and  unfounded  reports.  She  is  not  possest  of 
large  wealth,  as  the  term  is  used.  Mrs.  Eddy  receives  no  income 
from  the  church  nor  from  the  publication  society  connected  with 
the  church.  Her  sole  income  for  many  years  has  been  from  the 
copyrights  on  her  own  books,  and  the  amount  from  this  source  has 
been  grossly  overestimated. 

"Mrs.  Eddy's  business  affairs  have  been  managed  by  herself 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Frye,  her  devoted  and  loyal  servant,  and  under 
the  oversight  and  personal  audit  of  another  gentleman,  whose 
name  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  who  stands  for  all  that  is  hon- 
orable and  of  good  repute  in  financial  circles  in  Concord. 

"  Accurate  accounts  of  all  her  property  and  investments  as 
as  of  her  annual  income  and  expenditures  have  been  carefully  kept 
and  frequently  audited.  The  last  audit  was  in  October,  i 
None  of  the  defendants  named  except  Mr.  Frye  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  management  of  her  property  or  investments  or  has 
any  knowledge  whatever  in  reference  thereto,  nor  have  any  of  said 
defendants  ever  received  any  property  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  which  they 
hold  in  trust  or  otherwise,  except  in  one  instance,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  relatives." 

Mrs.  Eddy's  bankers,  as  named  above,  state  that  for  twenty 
years  she  has  been  the  directing  force  in  all  her  important  finan- 
cial affairs,  and  that  she  still  signs  all  checks  and  is  consulted  con- 
cerning all  investments.  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  member  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  legislature,  tells  how  he  called  on  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
found  -her  studying  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  pending  suit, 
which  she  discust  with  him  for  fifteen  minutes.  Says  Mr.  Baker  : 
"She  understood  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  summed  up 
the  points  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  the  acumen  of  a 
well-trained  attorney."  He  further  asserts  that  "she  controls 
everything,  and,  instead  of  being  bossed  by  Frye,  she  bosses  him." 
Says  Mr.  Farlow  :  "There  hasnever  been  a  time  when  Mrs.  Eddy 
has  not  been  in  entire  possession  of  her  senses  and  of  a  sound  and 
disposing  mind.  She  may  have  been — and  perhaps  is— feeble 
physically,  but  she  knows  and  always  has  known  everything,  espe- 
cially of  a  financial  nature,  that  has  gone  on  around  her." 

That  the  points  of  the  suit,  however,  have  not  all  been  threshed 
out  in  the  preliminary  newspaper  discussion  is  suggested  by  the 
following    statement    at- 


tributed  to  Mr.  Chandler : 
"The  remarkable  things 
that  have  happened  since 
George  Glover  and  his 
daughter  Mary  left  their 
home  in  Lead  City,  on 
the  22d  day  of  last  De- 
cember, to  visit  me  in 
Washington,  constitute 
in  themselves  ample  cause 
of  action  against  Alfred 
Farlow,  Calvin  A.  Frye. 
and  their  associates  in 
the  mysterious  cabinet 
in  control  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
person  and  fortune." 

The  press,  lay  and  re- 
ligious, await  the  suit — 
which  is  not  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  Christian 
Science  — with  intense  in- 
terest, for  the  light  it 
will  throw  on  the  meth- 
ods of  what  lias  proved 
a  phenomenally  success- 
ful organization.  The  In- 
teroir  (Presbyterian.  Chicago)  thinks  that  Christian  Scient 
should  greatly  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  now  given  them  to  pro- 
duce their  books  and   show  what  is  done  with  the  money  poured 
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Mrs.  Edd  m,  who  thinks  that  "  black 

arts"  will  be  exerted  to  the  ends  of 

justice  in  the  pending  suit  to  i 

from  those  whom  li  rtually  her 

jailers  at  Pleasant  View. 
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into  their  treasury,  since  "it  has  always  operated  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  cult  that  there  has  been  such  a  mystery  about  its 
financial  transactions."  The  New  York  Times  thinks  that,  what- 
ever its  revelations,  the  suit  will  "not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
sincere  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy."  The  financial  troubles  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  coming  so  soon  after  the  business  failure  of  Alexander 
Dowie,  suggest  to  the  Chicago  Chronicle  "  the  danger  there  is  in 
all  personal  religions  of  splitting  on  a  financial  rock."  Says  the 
New  York  World: 

"  It  is  the  expectation  that  questions  perhaps  unprecedented  in 
the  law  may  here  arise  that  gives  the  case  its  technical  importance 
to  jurists  as  well  as  a  wide  public  interest. 

"The  familiar  rule  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, vesting  chinch  property  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  furnishes 
no  analogy.  The  bishop  does  not  hold  as  an  individual,  but  as  a 
'corporation  sole.'  or  practically  a  trustee.  If  he  mismanages  the 
property  he  can  be  forced  to  an  accounting,  and  when  he  dies  it 
passes  without  a  legal  ripple  to  his  successor.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  the  present  inquiry  merely  hastens  by  a  little  while  the  in- 
evitable legal  battle  that  must  in  any  event  have  ensued  upon  her 
death." 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  regrets  that  "the  venerable  woman  of 
Concord  "  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  "  the  peace  and  comfort  earned 
by  a  lifetime  of  good  works,"  and  the  Savannah  News  suggests 
the  possibility  of  the  suit  remaining  in  the  courts  until  Mrs.  Eddy's 
death.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  asks  us  to  picture  the  Pope 
of  Rome  "  summoned  into  the  probate  courts  by  some  obscure  citi- 
zen of  the  boot  of  Italy  to  make  answer  concerning  his  mental 
competency  "  :  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  this,  the  simple,  impressive  fact  that  the  head  of  a  great 
church  may  be  haled  into  court,  like  an  ordinary  butcher  or  baker, 
that  makes  the  interest  and  importance  of  these  proceedings  at 
Concord.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  doctrines  or  authority  of 
the  Church  in  question  are  in  any  way  involved.  The  court  has 
nothing  to  do  with  those.  But  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
way  men  and  women  discharge  their  financial  obligations  to  their 
own  children.  Not  the  slightest  respect  is  paid  in  the  Probate 
Court  to  anybody's  prophetic  or  pontifical  functions.  Mrs.  Eddy- 
is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  any  old  woman  who  insists  upon 
running  an  apple-stand  in  the  shade  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  who 
will  not  let  go  of  her  business  after  her  children  think  she  is  too 
old  to  sit  out  in  the  wind.  And  we  have  an  equal  assurance  that 
perfect  justice  must  be  done  in  either  case,  and  the  facts  stript  of 
all  overlayings  and  gildings  of  romance. 

"  Here  we  care  rather  more,  most  of  us,  about  justice,  and  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  than  we 
do  about  all  the  church  headships  in  the  world.  Our  people  can 
deify  whom  they  please  in  their  own  minds,  but  these  exalted  per- 
sonages, if  they  are  American  citizens,  must'eome  bareheaded  into 
the  presence  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  around  the  corner,  with  a 
full  explanation  of  all  he  may  ask.  This  is  really  the  American 
religion." 


HOW   HAWAII   IS   AFFECTED    BY   JAPANESE 
EXCLUSION. 

WHEN  the  exigencies  of  the  San-Francisco  school  contro- 
versy resulted  in  closing  the  door  of  the  mainland  against 
the  Japanese  coolies  from  our  insular  possessions,  the  event  was 
greeted  in  Hawaii  by  the  plantation-owners  with  approval,  by  the 
Japanese  with  indignation,  and  by  certain  others  with  something 
of  misgiving.  This  provision  in  the  Immigration  Act,  says  the 
Honolulu  Bulletin,  "  will  enable  Hawaii  to  adapt  itself  to  changed 
conditions  without  a  revolutionary  upset  of  its  industrial  affairs." 
"What  oetter  could  be  asked  ? "  it  adds.  Among  the  Japanese, 
however,  it  excited  indignant  protest.  A  mass-meeting  of  Japa- 
nese was  called  at  Aala  Park,  Honolulu,  and  resolutions  were  for- 
warded both  to  Washington  and  Tokyo.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  a  message  sent  to  President  Roosevelt: 

"Presid:  .si    ROOSEVELT,  Washington 
"Sik:    Hawaiian  Japanese  respectfully  protest,  in  the  name  of 


humanity  and  civilization  and  also  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against 
the  prohibition  of  their  emigration  to  the  States.  It  enslaves  us 
permanently  to  Hawaii's  capitalists. 

"Hawaiian  Japanese  in  mass-meeting  " 

The  tenor  of  the  different  speeches  was  much  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  press.  America,  who  had  forced  open  the  door 
of  Japan,  had  now  closed  her  own  against  a  friendly  people  in  op- 
position to  the  American  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man,  as  well 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Reverend  Ito,  a  Buddhist 
priest,  appealed  to  the  Christian  ministers  throughout  the  Union 
to  condemn  the  exclusion  law.  Another  speaker  maintained 
that  the  labor-unions  of  California  were  "  egged  on  and  financed 
by  the  sugar-planters  of  Hawaii."  The  Hawaiian  (iazette  thinks 
it  "  needless  to  treat  the  Japanese  mass-meeting  at  Aala  Park  too 
seriously."  as  it  was  "  in  the  main  the  protest  of  agitators  and 
hotel-keepers."     It  explains  further: 

"There  are,  in  Honolulu,  something  less  than  thirty  Japanese 
hotels  which  (thrive  by  the  custom  of  California-bound  coolies. 
The  runners  of  these  hotels  visit  the  other  islands  and  the  interior 
of  this  one,  recruiting  labor  for  the  Coast  and  consigning  it  first 
to  the  establishments  run  by  their  employers.  Then  when  Japa- 
nese land  from  the  Oriental  liners  to  stay  a  week  or  two  before 
going  on,  the  hotels  accommodate  them,  as  they  do  the  others, 
and  make  commissions  on  the  civilized  clothes  they  buy  and  on  all 
their  general  outlay.  But  for  this  business,  eight  or  ten  hotels, 
would  supply  the  demand  ;  with  it,  hotels  are  multiplying.  Natu- 
rally when  it  is  proposed  to  shut  oif  emigration  to  the  Coast,  the 
Japanese  hotel-keepers  are  alarmed.  Such  a  check  to  their  opera- 
tions means  bankruptcy.  Under  the  new  law  the  most  of  them 
will  be  forced  to  shut  their  doors.  Hence  their  interest,  which 
was  predominant,  in  the  Aala-Park  rally. 

"  Next  the  agitators.  There  is  a  great,  unruly  mob  in  Japan, 
which  often  forces  the  hand  of  the  ministry  itself.  Some  thou- 
sands of  our  local  coolies  belong  to  it.  Whenever  anything  bodes 
excitement  in  Japanese  politics  or  foreign  relations,  these  worthies 
are  up  and  stirring.  They  helped  out  the  hotel-keepers  last  night, 
applauded  the  veiled  threats  of  the  orators,  and  rushed  through 
the  resolutions.  But  after  all  was  said  and  done,  what  did  the 
proceeding  amount  to?  The  people  who  have  the  respect  of  the 
home  Government  and  the  ear  of  the  Japanese  envoy  at  Washing- 
ton, while  not  wholly  absent  from  Aala  Park,  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  conservative,  intelligent  class  of  Japanese,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  their  Government  had  done  nothing  to  sacrifice 
the  national  honor,  stayed  away;  and  they  are  ready  to  accept 
whatever  arrangement  with  the  United  States  the  Emperor,  in  his 
wisdom  and  pride  of  country,  chooses  to  ratify." 

A  hint  of  misgiving  on  the  part  of  Americans  on  the  island  is. 
conveyed  in  the  following  editorial  in  the  same  paper: 

"The  President  has  been  working  to  settle  the  Japanese  trouble 
without  war,  and  as  the  passage  of  an  exclusion  clause  of  the  Im- 
migration Pill  without  Japanese  assent  might  be  a  greater  affront 
to  the  Tokyo  Government  than  was  race  discrimination  in  the 
San-Francisco  schools,  we  must  assume  that  such  assent  was- 
gained  in  advance. 

"  The  question  then  arises,  What  compensation  are  the  Japanese 
to  receive  for  the  concessions  they  have  made?  What  has  the 
Tokyo  Ministry  obtained  to  save  itself  from  overthrow  by  Parlia- 
ment or  the  mob?  What  special  and  particular  "advantages  are 
Japanese  to  enjoy  to  offset  the  advantages  on  the  mainland  which 
they  have  lost?  These  are  questions  of  very  deep  import  to  some 
body,  perhaps  to  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  Are  the  Japanese 
to  have  carte  blanche  to  enter  and  exploit  the  two  groups  agricul- 
turally and  commercially?  If  so,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
wage-scale,  especially  that  of  whites,  and  what  ultimate  effect  will 
it  have  on  the  politics  of  the  Pacific? 

"It  is  true  that  the  United  States,  in  its  existing  treaty  with 
Japan,  has  reserved  the  right  to  make  'laws,  regulations,  and  ordi- 
nances in  regard  to  the  immigration  of  laborers.'  liut  we  can  not 
conceive  that  the  President  and  Congress,  in  a  crisis  with  Japan 
and  while  obviously  striving  to  prevent  a  casus  belli,  would  insist 
upon  such  rights,  knowing  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  Japa- 
nese temper,  and  say  nothing  about  a  quid  pro  quo.  Some  placa- 
ting thing  must  have   been  done.     We  want  to  know  what  that 
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thing  is  and  how  far  it  is  going  to  affect  us.  Those  who  insist 
that  the  Coast  exclusion  clause  is  a  good  thing  for  Hawaii  mean 
that  it  is  good  for  the  plantations.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  But 
a  very  prominent  planter  contends  that  if  Hawaii  becomes  one 
great  Asiatic  camp  and  the  American  cause  is  smothered  by  the 
alien  mass,  Congress,  especially  ii  it  should  become  Democratic, 
would  have  no  more  favors  to  grant  the  local  sugar  interest.  It 
would  treat  Hawaii  as  a  negligible  quantity;  a  rotten  borough  in 
which  the  United  States  would  take  no  pride  and  in  which  its 
remaining  concern  would  be  chiefly  strategical." 


A   MORE   DIPLOMATIC   DOUMA. 

THE  second  Douma,  which  assembled  in  the  Tauride  Palace 
in  St.  Petersburg  on  March  5,  differs  from  the  first  Douma 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  experience.  Its  party  names,  its  member- 
ship, its  intentions,  are  practically  unchanged.  The  difference  is 
indicated  by  the  Hartford  Courant  when  it  compares  the  first 
Douma  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  second  to  a  "pack  of  foxes  "—a 
phrase  which  conveys  its  meaning  to  the  layman,  if  not  to  the 
naturalist.  At  the  opening,  tact  was  exercised  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  radical  Opposition  to  a  degree  to  lead  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  to  predict  a  session  of  less  violence  and 
more  negotiation  than  last  year.  The  last  Douma,  which  the 
Czardissolvedbecau.se  it  "strayed  into  a  sphere  beyondits  com- 
petence," was  an  experiment.  The  hope  is  voiced  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  that  the  present  one  will  come  nearer  to  being  an  actual 
trial  of  strength  between  the  autocratic  and  the  representative 
systems  of  government.  The  members  have  been  classed  approx- 
imately as  follows:  Monarchists,  90;  Moderate  Octoberists,  36; 
Polish  Nationalists,  43  ;  Progressives,  29  ;  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, 92 ;  Socialists,  Revolutionists,  and  the  Group  of  Toil,  192; 
Indefinites,  13.  The  Monarchists,  or  Reactionaries,  are  classed 
with  the  Octoberists  to  form  a  group  called  the  Right ;  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  the  Poles,  and  the  Progressives  form  the 
Center;  and  the  Socialists,  Revolutionists,  and  the  Group  of  Toil 
form  the  Left  party.     Says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times: 

"The  Czar's  remark  that  he  would  rather  dissolve  three  doumas 
than  abandon  the  cabinet  furnishes  the  key-note  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  second  Russian  Douma  began  its  session.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Czar  or  Premier  Stolypine  nurses 
any  delusion  as  to  the  temper  of  this  body 

"  The  new  elections  found  the  people,  then,  in  a  more  dangerous 
mood  than  ever.  The  returns  show  the  election  of  a  considerable 
majority  of  antigovernment  men.  These  are  split  up  into  groups, 
no  less  than  six  parties  being  represented  in  the  session,  but  on 
the  broad  question  of  imperialism  there  is  certain  to  be  a  uniform 
•division,  the  Nationalists,  Radicals,  and  Socialists  being  in  per- 
fect accord  in  their  hostility  to  the  monarchical  system  and  to  the 
bureaucracy  which  has  grown  out  of  it.  Of  the  other  parties,  the 
Monarchists  are.  as  their  name  implies,  unswerving  supporters  of 
the  imperial  authority  and  of  imperial  policies.  The  Moderates 
and  Liberals  are  loyal  to  the  Czar,  but  advocate  certain  reforms 
their  support  of  which  places  them  in  about  the  same  position  as 
the  Liberal  party  in  England  occupies  toward  the  throne. 

"  It  will  probably  take  some  time  before  the  relations  of  the 
various  elements  in  the  Douma  are  determined  and  the  battle  on 
conflicting  lines  of  policy  is  fairly  under  way.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  are  peasants,  unaccustomed  to  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  ignorant  of  political  tactics.  These  men  have 
to  be  instructed  and  lined  up  for  the  serious  work  before  them. 
As  to  their  ultimate  attitude,  however,  there  can  be  110  doubt. 
Everything  points  to  such  action  by  the  new-  Parliament  as  will 
compel  the  Imperial  Government  either  to  throw  up  its  hands  and 
make  vast  concessions  to  the  people  or  else  to  repeat  its  former 
tactics  and  dissolve  the  Douma  or  throw  the  major  part  of  its 
membership  into  prison.  In  the  latter  event,  the  challenge  to  the 
people  is  not  likely  to  be  ignored.  The  chances  are  that  revolu- 
tion will  follow  and  that  it  will  be  on  a  scale  defying  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  cope  with  it.  The  revolutionary  leaders  have 
learned  much  within  the  last  year  or  two  and  they  are  ready  to 
make  practical  application  of  their  lesson.  Every  defeat  hereto- 
iore  sustained  by  them  has  served  only  to  show  where  their  weak- 


ness lay  and  to  inspire  them  to  find  means  of  repairing  such  weak- 
ness and  finding  means  of  striking  more  effectually  next  time. 
Revolution  is  reasonably  sure  to  come  anyhow  ;  but  it  is  doubly 
sure  if  parliamentary  representation  is  again  stricken  down  and 
the  imperialistic  and  bureaucratic  ideas  are  reaffirmed." 

Feodor  Golovin,  president  of  the  Lower  House,  is  said  to  be 
persona  grata  with  the  Czar,  while  Premier  Stolypine,  on  the 
other  hand,  lacks  the  confidence  of  the  Douma.  A  prime  minister 
who  could  win  this  confidence  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Czar  and 
his  Parliament  to  do  business  together,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
is  "the  chief  need  of  the  present  Russian  crisis."  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  more  optimistic  of  the  St.  Petersburg  dispatches  predict 
that  the  Douma  will  continue  in  session  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  will  pass  much  constructive  legislation.  Says  one  of 
these  dispatches : 

"The  first  regular  business  on  the  program  of  the  House  is  the 
discussion  of  the  budget,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  debate  on 


can't  serve  two  masters. 

— Jamitson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dtspatcli. 

the  Habeas-Corpus  Act,  the  ministerial  draft  of  which  has  already 
been  submitted  and  found  generally  acceptable  by  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  The  agrarian  legis- 
lation will  be  taken  up  in  commission  at  the  point  where  it  was 
left  by  the  last  Parliament,  and  is  not  expected  to  be  discust  in 
general  session  for  at  least  three  months." 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune ; 

"The  Left  is  decidedly  the  strongest  of  the  three  groups,  while 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  are  probably  a  little  more  numerous 
than  any  other  single  party. 

"The  hope  of  the  Douma  apparently  lies.  then,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  working  coalition  of  which  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
will  be  the  nucleus.  If  the  164  members  of  the  three  Center  par- 
ties could  win  the  adherence  of  the  36  Octoberists  of  the  Right  and 
of  the  Group  of  Toil,  numbering  about  50.  at  the  Left,  a  majority 
would  be  secured,  which  might  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
some  of  the  unattached  members.  Among  the  factions  in  such  a 
coalition  there  would  be  some  radical  differences  of  policy,  no 
doubt;  but  there  would  also  be  some  important  grounds  of  union. 
They  all  believe,  for  example,  in  constitutional  government,  to 
which  the  Monarchists  of  the  Extreme  Right  are  opposed,  and 
they  are  all  willing  to  maintain  the  throne  and  the  present  dynasty, 
which  the  Socialists  and  Revolutionists  at  the  Extreme'Left  are 
not. 

"The  present  government,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  office  and  is  to 
have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Douma.  must  depend 
upon  some  such  coalition  as  that,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  bit- 
ter reflection  to  Mr.  Stolypine  that  by  his  own  acts  he  has  made  it, 
or,  at  any  rate,  its  dominant  factor,  weaker  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Had  he  not  arbitrarily  changed  the  election  laws 
and  persecuted  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  former  Douma 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  might  have  been  returned  in  almost 
double  their  present  strength  and  the  Center  might  have  comprized 
a  clear  majority  of  the  whole.  As  it  is.  any  possible  majority 
will  be  slender,  and  the  whole  outlook  is  stormy  and  uncertain  for 
the  Cabinet  as  well  as  for  the  Parliament." 
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LEAVING  THE  SENATE  TO   RETRIEVE   HIS 

FORTUNE. 

WHEN  it  was  announced  that  Senator  John  Coit  Spooner,  of 
Wisconsin,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  two  years 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  the  press  of  the  whole 
country,  irrespective  of  party,  exprest  regret  that  the  Government 
should  lose  the  services  of  a  brilliant  and  honored  legislator.     He 

was    "  one    whom    many 


Pliul.  graph  cop>r  ?  hte<i  tjy  Purely,  B.  ston. 

J<       N    COIT  SPOONER. 

After  sixteen  years  in  the  United  States 
Seriate  he  resigns,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in 
order  that  he  may  practise  law  and  make 
money  enough  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children. 


students  of  public  affairs 
would  call  the  ablest 
member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,"  remarks 
the  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.);  while  the 
Democratic  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston, 
hopes  that  Governor  Da- 
vidson, of  Wisconsin,  will 
not  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, as  he  "can  not  be 
spared  just  now."  But 
the  most  interesting  com- 
ment is  that  which  dwells 
upon  Mr.  Spooner's  rea- 
son for  resigning,  after 
having  held  his  seat  for 
sixteen  years  in  a  way  to 
win  the  praise  of  his  own 
State  and  of  the  country 
at  large.  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Davidson  he 
remarks  that  sixteen  years 
is  "a  long  time  for  one 
neither  willing  nor  financially  able  permanently  to  abandon  it  to 
take  from  his  profession." 

Yet  this  time,  he  explains,  has  been  taken  from  his  profession, 
because  he  has  not  thought  it  '"compatible  with  the  full  and  uninter- 
rupted discharge  of  public  duty  "  to  pursue  it.  In  a  formal  state- 
ment to  the  press  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Spooner's  retirement, 
President  Roosevelt  says,  "  I  have  known  that  every  year  of  his 
stay  in  public  life  has  been  to  him  a  direct  financial  loss  which  he 
could  ill  afford."  The  necessity  of  his  return  at  sixty-four  to  the 
practise  of  law  in  order  to  earn  a  competency,  remarks  the  Boston 
Herald,  offers  another  illustration  of  the  type  of  statesman,  often 
sardonically  declared  to  be  extinct,  who  is  inoculated  by  nature 
against  any  temptation  incident  to  high  office,  and  who  amid 
riches  and  opportunity  of  riches  wears  to  the  end  the  honorable 
badge  of  poverty.     Says  the  Chicago  Chronicle: 

"The  retirement  of  Senator  Spooner  for  pecuniary  reasons  is 
something  to  cause  serious  reflection  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  servants  of  the  nation  are  well 
enough  rewarded  to  secure  the  best  men  and  the  best  results. 
Senator  Spooner  is  not  the  first  to  turn  his  back  on  public  life  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  services  were  of  the  greatest  value. 
Speaker  Reed  and  many  others  have  done  the  same  thing.  The 
nation  can  not  compete  with  every  great  interest  in  the  country 
in  paying  fancy  salaries,  but  it  is  important  to  inquire  if  something 
can  not  be  done  in  this  line  which  will  prevent  the  desertion  of  its 
best  men  from  its  service  when  they  are  of  the  greatest  use  and 
are  most  urgently  needed. 

"  Nobody  doubts  that  Senator  Spooner  is  a  man  of  fine  abilities 
and  that  he  has  been  as  pure  and 'disinterested  as  any  other  man 
in  public  life,  and  everybody,  in  the  West  particularly,  will  be  glad 
to  see  him  realize  his  fondest  expectations  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness in  his  new  role,  whatever  that  may  be." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  this  to  say: 

"Mr.  Spooner's  retirement,  upon  the  ground  that  he  can  not 
longer  sacrifice  his  law  practise  for  a  Senator's  salary  and  the 


honor  of  serving  Wisconsin  at  Washington,  calls  attention  to  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  of  those  who  advocated  the  recent  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  members  of  Congress  upon  the  ground 
that  higher  salaries  would  improve  the  personnel  ot  our  national 
legislature.  An  added  $2,500  a  year  may  make  it  easier  for  a 
Representative  or  a  Senator  to  live  well  in  Washington,  and  live 
within  his  salary,  but  it  means  little  to  a  man  whose  abilities  would 
command  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  a  Congressional  salary 
in  private  life,  and  at  $7,500  a  year  we  shall  not  see  our  lawmakers 
increase  one-third  in  average  ability.  The  best-equipped  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  always  be  men  serving  at  a  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal financial  interests,  and  to  the  able  man  who  seeks  to  make 
money  a  term  in  the  House  or  the  Senate  will  always  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  and  advertise  his  ability  rather  than  a  position 
sought  because  of  the  compensation  paid  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

"  Mr.  Spooner's  resignation,  coming  so  unexpectedly,  has  a  fine 
dramatic  effect  that  argues  at  least  a  possibility  that  there  resides 
in  his  breast  a  hope  that, 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 
f 
"  For  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  salary  of  $50,000  and  the  honor 

of  being  President  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Spooner  might  be 

lured  back  to  the  firing-line." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  compares  his  case  with  those  of 
other  statesmen  : 

"Mr.  Conklin  left  office  poor.  John  G.  Carlisle  had  nothing 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  national  life.  Thomas  B. 
Reed  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  practise  of  law  in  order 
to  make  the  proper  provision  for  his  family.  Mr.  Hoar,  after 
forty  years  of  office,  died  poor.  There  are  men,  easily  named, 
who,  with  talents  of  a  character  which  would  command  large  sums 
in  private  affairs,  are  to-day  serving  the  public  for  what  in  com- 
parison is  a  pittance.  And  yet  the  professional  muck-rakers  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  age  is  thoroughly  sordid  and  rotten,  and 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  public  men  are  using  their  official  places 
for  private  gain." 

As  to  his  record  in  the  Senate  the  Boston  Transcript  says: 

"  Few  men  in  recent  years  have  played  so  large  a  part  as  Mr. 
Spooner  in  the  legislation  of  the  nation.  His  name  has  probably 
been  attached  to  more  of  the  great  decisions  of  the  Senate,  often 
as  a  'Spooner  compromise,'  than  that  of  any  other  member.  His 
generalship  made  it  possible  for  the  Administration  to  throw  over- 
board the  Nicaraguan  Canal  route  for  which-  Congress  had  long 
been  willing  to  vote  almost  unanimously,  and  wisely  to  turn  to 
Panama.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  law  granting  civil  government 
for  the  Philippines.  The  present  Cuban  reciprocity  law  is  a 
Spooner  compromise.     His  opposition  to  subsidy  legislation  was 


—  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
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"  It  is  too  bad  that  President  Roosevelt  should  not  have  subjected 
himself  to  more  discipline."—  Harriman. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

unremitting.  He  was  intellectually  an  anti-imperialist,  but,  after 
the  insurrection  in  the  archipelago  broke  out,  became  a  defender  of 
the  Administration's  policies,  but  was  to-day  more  likely  than  any 
other  man  in  the  Senate,  had  he  stayed  there,  to  devise  some  way 
out  of  the  Philippines. 

"  Mr.  Spooner  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  treaties  and  other  international  compacts.  Hardly 
a  phase  or  subject  of  legislation  escaped  his  observation  and  study. 
In  effective  constructive  work  he  had  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors." 

MR.  HARRIMAN    IN     CONFIDENTIAL    VEIN. 

SINCE  the  investigation  of  his  roads  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman  has  apparently 
flung  to  the  winds  his  policy  of  silence  and  is  now  talking  freely 
with  newspaper  men  on  his  pet  subject  of  railroads.  "  I  believe 
that  a  most  important  duty  now  confronting  the  managers  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country  is  the  development  of  more  friendly  rela- 
tions and  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  railroads  and  the 
public,  and  between  the  railroads  and  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment," he  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  interview.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note,  remarks  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  there  has 
recently  been  a  very  similar  decision  to  recognize  public  opinion 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  From  another  statement  attributed 
to  Mr.  Harriman  we  quote  these  sentences:  "Perhaps  the  rail- 
roads are,  in  a  measure,  to  blame  for  the  spirit  of  distrust  which 
has  resulted  in  recent  legislation.  That,  perhaps,  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  responsible  heads  of  the  roads  have  left  too 
much  to  subordinates.  1  think  we  will  have  to  change  that  and 
attend  personally  to  many  matters  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  in 
the  past."  According  to  the  New  York  American,  he  affirms  his 
intention  hereafter  to  take  the  public  fully  into  his  confidence. 
His  next  words,  as  quoted  by  the  came  paper,  may  possibly  smack 
of  irony:  "I  have  learned  that  this  is  one  of  my  most  important 
duties,  and  that  in  importance  it  is  greater  than  making  plans  for 
two-tracking  a  railroad  or  financing  a  company."  Special  interest 
attaches  to  his  general  predictions  as  to  American  railroads.  He 
says,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  railroads  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  with 
much  heavier  rails  and  with  a  gage  of  6  feet,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent gage  of  4  feet  8>2  inches.  This  change  will  come  within  the 
next  ten  years,  and  the  roads  of  1917  will  be  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  roads  of  1907  as  the  roads  of  to-day  are  an  improvement  over 


the  roads  of  1897.  Either  locomotives  of  such  size  that  nobody 
now  can  imagine  them  or  electric-engines  will  have  to  be  provided. 
I  think  in  time  the  latter  will  be  more  feasible.  The  locomotive 
with  the  present  gage  of  tracks  has  reached  its  capacity.  The 
freight-car  of  the  present  will  have  to  give  way  to  an  all-steel 
freight-car,  which  will  be  two  feet  wider,  two  feet  higher,  and 
several  feet  longer.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  possible  to  make 
the  car  much  lighter  in  proportion  to  carriage  capacity  than  the 
present  car,  and  this  will  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Grades  will  be  reduced  everywhere,  tunnels  will  have 
to  be  enlarged,  bridges  must  be  rebuilt  to  make  them  equal  to  the 
strain  of  increased  loads  that  will  pass  over  them.  To  do  all  of 
these  things  will  cost  billions  of  dollars — nobody  can  tell  how 
many  billions." 

The  Boston  Transcript  thinks  the  idea  of  a  six-foot  gage  for 
our  roads  must  be  rated  as  wholly  chimerical.  "The  existing 
gage  may  be  a  mistake,"  it  admits,  "  but  it  is  one  that  will  last." 
The  lay  papers,  however,  are  for  the  moment  more  interested  in 
the  "  new  Harriman  "  than  in  his  technical  predictions.  By  taking 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  he  has 
"made  life  more  interesting."    To  quote  further: 

"  He  is  an  able  man,  with  the  habit  of  concise  and  positive  ex- 
pression. He  has  knowledge  and  the  faculty  of  conveying  that 
knowledge  in  terms  that  are  intelligible  and  interesting.  He  has, 
therefore,  himself  become  more  interesting.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  in  entering  upon  this  change  of  policy  he  is  extending  the 
lines  of  his  competition  with  the  railway  giant  of  the  Northwest — 
James  J.  Hill.  For  a  long  time,  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  rail- 
road world  of  America,  James  J.  Hill  was  the  only  one  who,  as 
occasion  presented  itself,  took  the  public  into  his  confidence  by 
communication  to  the  daily  press. 

"There  is  great  significance  in  this  change  of  policy.  It  does 
not  mean  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  suddenly  become  loquacious. 
It  means  that  there  has  been  the  growth  of  an  idea,  born  in  the 
truth,  to  the  stage  where  it  bears  fruit.  ...  In  the  course  of  time 
the  idea,  first  regarded  as  the  vaporing  of  a  doctrinaire,  took  vital 
form.  President  Roosevelt  put  it  into  active  life,  and  with  results 
that  are  little  short  of  a  revolution.  That  man  of  large  measure, 
Judge  Gary,  of  the  United  Sates  Steel  Corporation,  under  whose 
roof  are  gathered  all  the  giants  of  the  transportation,  financial,  and 
industrial  worlds,  was  the  first  of  his  kind  to  appreciate  the  power 
and  the  energy  of  the  enunciation,  and  to  insist  upon  taking  the 
affairs  of  the  momentous  business  enterprise  of  which  he  is  the 
real  head,  to  the  public.  Others  have  followed.  Measures  have 
been  taken  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  business  affairs. 
Bureaus  of  publicity  are  not  now  unknown  in  the  organization  of 
great  enterprises.  And,  finally,  Harriman,  hitherto  regarded  as 
impenetrable,  has  come  into  the  open  and  ranged  himself  as  a 
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subscriber  to  the  idea.  Publicity  has  been  established.  Whether 
the  Administration  will  pursue  to  the  end  the  course  it  has  entered 
upon  in  making  it  law  or  not,  the  principle  is  established.  And 
in  that  establishment  is  the  triumph  of  an  idea.  It  is  a  distinct 
public  gain." 

The  New  York  World,  however,  refuses  to  put  aside  suspicion. 
We  there  read : 

"  Since  his  brief  stay  in  Washington  Mr.  Harriman  has  become 
as  frank  and  garrulous  as  a  schoolboy  on  vacation.  As  a  railroad 
man  he  is  as  tenderly  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  the 
progress  of  the  Government  as  the  farmer,  the  politician,  or  any- 
body else.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Harriman,  the  American 
public  has  no  confidence  in  him.  It  distrusts  his  character  and 
mistrusts  him  when  he  talks  of  fair  play.  It  is  justly  suspicious 
of  his  pretended  Pauline  conversion  to  the  doctrine  that  the  peo- 
ple have  rights  which  a  captain  of  industry  is  bound  to  respect." 


DIFFICULTIES  OF   DISARMAMENT. 

THE  crusade  for  disarmament,  upon  which  much  cold  water 
was  thrown  by  the  first  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  is 
apparently  having  quite  as  hard  a  time  to  secure  recognition  in 
the  program  for  the  conference  to  be  held  there  this  year.  Eng- 
land alone,  according  to  the  press  dispatches,  seems  enthusiastic 
for  reduction  of  armaments.  Of  the  Continental  Powers,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  writes  in  the  London  Times  that  "  there  will  be  practical 
unanimity  among  the  governments  as  to  the  impossibility  of  for- 
bidding the  discussion  of  armaments  at  the  conference,  and  an 
absolute  unanimity  as  to  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  prac- 
tical decision  as  to  what  should  be  done."  This  opinion  was  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  dispatches  from  Berlin  which  announced  the 
acceptance  by  the  German  Government  of  the  program  proposed 
by  Russia,  in  which  program  no  mention  of  disarmament  is  made. 
Other  Powers,  notably  France,  are  said  to  be  arrayed  against  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  so.  if  it  is  to  be  brought  up  at  all. 
Mr.  Stead  believes  that  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
must  do  it. 

The  reason  for  the  hesitancy  of  Europe  to  take  up  the  question 
seems  to  be  merely  that  "  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe."  This  is  the 
report  of  Professor  De  Martens,  who  has  been  sounding  the 
Powers  in  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  hard  for  some 
of  our  press  to  see  why  the  time  is  not  ripe.  Agreeing  with  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
campaign  for  discussion  of  the  question  at  The  Hague,  the  Boston 
Herald  says : 

"  He  argues  that  if  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  to  limit  the  bur- 
den of  armaments  in  1S9S.  it  is  still  more  desirable  to  do  so  to- 
day, when  the  weight  01  this  burden  has  increased  enormously. 
This  is  the  more  true  because  '  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace  and 
the  idea  of  arbitration  and  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
disputes  have  become  much  stronger  '  Speaking  for  hisown  Gov- 
ernment, the  Premier  says  :  We  already  have  given  an  earnest  of 
our  sincerity  by  considerable  reductions  in  our  naval  and  military 
expenditure,  and  we  are  prepared  to  go  further,  if  we  find  similar 
disposition  in  other  quarters.' 


"  What  a  foolish  and  ruinous  rivalry  it  is  !  England  builds  one 
Dreadnought,  and  we  provide  for  two,  whereupon  our  'kin  beyond 
the  sea'— with  whom  war  is  unthinkable — respond  by  ordering 
three  more  great  battle-ships.  All  of  these  will  become  junk  be- 
fore there  is  occasion  to  use  them.  Meanwhile  our  naval  expenses 
have  increased  from  less  than  $30,000,000  to  more  than  $100. coc,- 
000  within  ten  years.  And  all  this  when  the  American  policy  of 
arbitration,  more  than  a  century  old,  has  been  approved  by  all  the 
great  Powers." 

"  To  all  who  view  the  subject  in  the  light  ot  full  civilization  "  the 
considerations  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  are  unanswera- 
ble, says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  To  say  that  "the  time  is  not 
ripe,"  it  continues,  is  "  simply  an  illustration  of  the  persistence  of 
the  half  civilized  instinct  of  force,  and  the  unspoken  recognition 
that  if  the  question  is  brought  to  discussion  all  the  arguments  of 
reason  and  intelligence  are  in  its  favor." 

From  the  plea  for  more  time  the  Boston  Transcript  draws  the 
conclusion  that  "each  opposing  Power  doubtless  hopes  to  increase 
its  relative  strength  before  the  time  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
equation  arrives."  Such,  also,  is  the  comment  of  the  Milwaukee 
Wisconsin,  which  says,  regarding  England  and  Germany  in  par- 
ticular : 

"As  to  cessation  in  the  rivalry  for  increase  of  armament,  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  is  the  most  liberal,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  liberal  principles  led  her  to  take  it.  She  has  as  mat- 
ters stand  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.  To  be  able  to  stop  in- 
creasing and  still  retain  her  supremacy  would  suit  her  to  a  t.  With 
Germany  the  case  is  different.  She  wants  a  bigger  navy  than  she 
has  so  far  secured.  When  she  gets  it  she  will  doubtless  be  as 
ready  as  England  to  say,  'Now  let's  all  stop  building  war-ships.'  " 

Everything  considered,  therefore,  there  is  little  hope  exprest, 
even  among  those  most  desiring  it.  that  anything  definite  will  be 
done  at  the  coming  peace  conference  to  reduce  or  limit  arma- 
ments. That  the  matter  will  probably  be  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion is  less  doubtful.  Mr.  \\  .  T.  Stead,  quoted  above,  outlines 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  the  British  Government  will  probably  adopt.  He 
says : 

"  In  what  precise  form  it  will  bring  the  question  before  the  con- 
ference is  not  yet  settled.  An  interdepartmental  committee  has 
been  for  some  time  considering  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  its 
deliberations  is  not  yet  published.  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
British  proposal  will  suggest  that  each  Power  should  agree  not  to 
increase  its  military  expenditure  for  the  next  seven  years  above 
the  figures  of  the  present  year,  and  that,  in  naval  expenditure, 
there  should  be  a  general  agreement  not  to  build  any  ships  of 
greater  size  than  those  at  present  under  construction,  and  that  for 
seven  years  shipbuilding  should  be  limited  to  renewals  and  re- 
pairs. There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  proposi- 
tion, difficulties  obvious  to  the  merest  tyro.  But,  altho  the  form 
of  the  proposal  may  be  varied,  it  is  essential  that  the  principle 
should  be  brought  before  the  conference  and  prest  with  energy 
and  earnestness  by  all  those  Powers  which  really  desire  peace  and 
which  are  not  less  desirous  of  burdening  peace  with  this  monstrous 
expenditure  for  war." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


The  refining  of  Standard  Oil  will  now  begin. — Chicago  Post. 
About  the  only  Panama  boss  that  does  not  seem  disposed  to  resign  is  the 
President. —  Atlanta  Journal. 

Italy  doesn't  mind  letting  its  people  come  to  us-  but  its  paintings — that's 
another  matter. — New   York  Commercial. 

The  investigation  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Harriman  did  his  stock -watering 
with  a  force-pump. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

If  Bailey  of  Texas  ever  adopts  a  coat-of-arms  the  whitewash  brush  should 
have  a  prominent  place  on  it. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Ambassador  Bryce  remarks,  'I  was  touched  when  I  landed  in  New  York." 
But  he  d:cn  t  tell  us  for  how  much. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Senator  Depew  is  now  a  champion  of  forestry-  Evidently  wants  the  tall 
timber  there  when  he  has  to  take  to  it. — Atlanta  Georgian. 


With  a  2-cent  fare  in  effect,  the  traveling  public  will  be  able  to  invest  a  little 
more  money  in  very  necessary  liie  insurance. —  Washington  Post. 

Harriman  wilj  not  install  electricity  cm  his  railroads  until  somebody  makes 
a  third  rail  that  water  won't  short-circuit.     New  York  Evening  Post. 

Now  they  are  locating  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  Kansas.  Looks  as  if  some 
people  were  trying  to  make  the  Bible  story  more  and  more  improbable — ■ 
Atlanta  Journal. 

If  the  Russian  generals  had  fought  the  Japs  as  hard  as  they  are  fighting  the 
Kuropatkin  revelations,  the  revelations  might  not  have  been  necessary. — 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Possibly  Ambassador  Bryce's  salary  was  raised  because  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  an  idea  that  it  is  poker  instead  of  lawn-tennis  that  is  played  at  the 
White   House. — Washington  Post. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


YOUNG    RUSSIA'S   REVOLUTIONARY 
PRECOCITY. 

YOUTH  is  naturally  revolutionary.  Young  men  of  genius  are 
led  into  the  wildest  dreams  of  universal  emancipation.,  and 
while  Wordsworth  in  his  salad  days  espoused  the  spirit  of  the 
French  revolution,  Southey  at  the  same  time  of  life  was  lam- 
pooned by  Canning  as  an  irrational  socialist  'In  every  revolu- 
tion," says  a  writer  in  the  St.  Peter 'sburger  Zeitung,  "it  is  the 
young  who  float  on  the  topmost  wave."  But  the  great  revo'ut'on- 
aries  of  Europe,  whose  mind  and  genius  have  transformed  perma- 
nently the  political  aspect  of  a  state,  have  been  like  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  mature  men.  These  French  reformers  had  reached 
their  thirtieth  year  before  they  ventured  on  a  propaganda  But  in 
Russia,  at  the  present  moment,  children,  boys,  and  youths  prove 
to  be  the  most  rabid  revolutionaries  and  repeat  with  most  gbbness 
the  war-cries  of  rebellion  and  anarchism.  This  writer  attempts  to 
account  for  this  condition  of  affairs  by  attributing  them  to  the  bad 
domestic  nurture,  the  imperfect  school  and  college  training  and 
the  glaring  faults  of  the  bureaucracy  which  excite  the  indignation 
and  active  opposition  of  even  those  whose  tender  age  is  common- 
ly regarded  as  the  synonym  of  innocence. 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung'is  credited  with  being  an  organ  of 
the  German  Embassy  in  Russia,  and  speaks,  of  course,  from  a 
German  standpoint.  Its  comments  on  the  Russian  situation  bear 
every  impress  of  truth.     We  quote  as  follows: 

"  In  the  Russian  revolution  the  young  people  have  played  a  part 
of  most  extraordinary  prominence.  The  pupils  of  the  universities 
and  the  various  high  schools,  even  of  the  preparatory  schools, 
have  proved  to  be  active  revolutionaries,  and  have  turned  many  a 
home  of  science  into  a  rendezvous  of  rebellion,  and  both  publicly 
and  privately  have  devoted  themselves  to  political  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  revolution.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  Russia 
of  to-day  and  its  development  during  the  past  year  without  taking 
into  account  the  profound  impress  made  by  the  Russian  youth 
upon  the  times  in  which  we  live." 

The  movement  began  in  a  youthful  political  idealism,  but  the 
misgovernment  of  the  bureaucracy  gave  an  aggressive  turn  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  these  beardless  scholars.  Hearts  were  embittered 
and  heads  turned  by  the  enormities  of  governmental  oppression. 
The  students  were  driven  to  make  demonstrations,  and  now  "  the 
leading  intellects  and  the  most  fiery  hearts  found  among  the  revo- 
lutionaries belong  to  the  student  class."  "The  revolution  is  a 
movement  so  crude  and  elementary  that  the  mere  schoolboy,  who 
knows  no  more  than  to  shout  out  a  single  revolutionary  watch- 
word, is  looked  upon  as  a  full-fledged  revolutionist."  But  the 
causes  of  this  juvenile  inflammability  are  deep-seated  in  the  miser- 
able debasement  of  Russia  as  regards  both  domestic  and  educa- 
tional life,  says  this  writer,  who  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  The  condition  I  have  thus  sketched  may  appear  almost  incredi- 
ble to  the  people  of  Western  Europe.     But  an  explanation  must 


be  sought  for  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Russian  character,  and 
especially  in  the  relation  of  Russian  parents  to  their  children. 
The  Russian,  in  the  first  place,  makes  the  worst  pedagog  imagina- 
ble. There  are  scarcely  any  children  in  the  world  so  badly  edu- 
cated at  school  as  the  Russian  children.  In  the  family,  too.  in- 
stead of  a  maintenance  of  firm  and  just  order,  instead  of  discipline 
of  some  sort,  we  find  nothing  but  doting  indulgence,  humoring, 
and  giving  way  to  the  whims  of  the  young,  followed  by  the  severest 


THE   CZAR   GETS    HIS   LEMON. 

—Fisch  ietto  (Turin). 

chastisement  when  the  result  of  such  fostering  bears  its  natural 
fruit  Little  trace  of  any  inculcation  of  high  principle  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  school-training  of  Russian  children.  Instead  of  regu- 
lar discipline,  the  spirit  of  bureaucratic  violence  reigns  in  the 
schools.  Teachers  are  merely  superiors  and  enemies  instead  of 
friends  and  leaders,  for  they  too  are  themselves  suffering  from 
bureaucratic  tyranny." 

Pernicious  or  exciting  literature  is  also  allowed  to  exercise  its 
powers  over  immature  minds,  and  the  most  advanced  theories  of 
romance-writers  and  political  agitators  are  permitted  to  reach  the 
hands  of  tender  children.     WTe  read  further  : 

"  It  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  education  of  children  in  Russia 
thatnoconstraint  is  put  upon  theirreading.  Such  books as"Anna 
Karenina  *  and  the  works  of  Dostoievski  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
thirteen-year-old  boys.  While  the  German  parent  or  teacher  care- 
fully selects  juvenile  literature  for  the  young,  the  Russian  gives 
his  children  a  free  choice  in  the  matter.  The  result  of  thus  in- 
dulging children  bears  fruit  in  superficiality,  wrong-headedness. 
and  self-conceit.  The  young  are  accustomed  to  read  books  which 
they  can  not  understand,  and  to  speak  of  things  of  which  they  are 
ignorant,  to  employ  high-sounding  catch-words,  and  to  talk  at  ran- 
dom merely  for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  their  parents 
and  kindred.     On   the  other  hand,  a  marked  aversion  to  honest 
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—Judy     London). 
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toil  prevails  among  children,  and  nothing  is  more  dreaded  in  Rus- 
sia than  the  possibility  of  overworking  the  young." 

Young  people  are  therefore  necessarily  drawn  into  the  inmost 
vortex  of  the  revolutionary  storm.  The  wilder  the  storm  grows 
the  more  violent  are  the  activities  of  youths  and  girls. 

"Thus  we  have  the  mournful  spectacle  of  students  and  school- 
children not  only  acting  as  revolutionary  propagandists  and  agita- 
tors, but  even  as  pillagers,  murderers,  and  projectors  of  assassina- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  in  technical  schools  of  electricity  the 
aiders  and  abettors  of  bomb-throwing  should  have  frequently 
been  detected  at  work."— Translations  tnadefor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    BOER  TRIUMPH    IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

A  MAN  will  not  seek  his  rights  with  a  rifle  when  he  can  gain 
them  in  a  fuller  degree  by  a  vote,  and  the  battle  which  the 
Boers  fought  Ave  years  ago  with  lead  and  powder  they  will  surely 
be  content  to  consider  retrieved,  remark  the  English  papers,  by 
their  recent  triumph  in  the  Transvaal  elections.  The  constitution 
which  the  present  Liberal  government  gave  to  the  South-African 
colonies  will  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  prove  like  Virgil's  handful  of 
dust  which  could  put  an  end  to  the  battle  of  the  bees.  The  "  con- 
stitutional habit,"  as  it  has  been  called,  will  persuade  Britons  and 
Boers  to  transfer  their  conflicts  to  the  floor  of  their  newly  opened 
parliament,  and  the  consideration  of  practical  issues,  in  which 
mutual  interests  are  concerned,  will  completely  nullify  the  play  of 
racial  animosities.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  many  English 
journals. 

The  main  practical  issue  in  South  Africa  at  present  is  the  pro- 
motion of  the  mining  interest,  largely  represented  by  the  Progres- 
sives, most  of  them  English.  The  need  for  labor  has  resulted  in 
the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies,  through  an  ordinance  favored 
by  the  late  Balfour  Ministry.  The  horrors  of  the  coolie  gang  and 
its  compounds   have   furnished   one   of  the  chief  battle-cries   of 

the  Campbell-Bannerman 


party  and  helped  at  the 
hustings  in  raiding  them 
to  power.  The  Boer,  or 
Het  Volk,  party,  has  not 
stood  for  the  ordinance, 
and  this  is  the  party 
which  has  now  won  a 
parliamentary  majority. 
Such  a  circumstance, 
however,  is  not  consid- 
ered by  The  Daily  Mail 
(London)  as  likely  to  re- 
sult in  injury  to  the  mi-' 
ning  interests.   To  quote: 

"The  Dutch  leaders 
have  not  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  destroying  the 
mining  industry,  with- 
out which  the  Transvaal 
would  be  bankrupt  in  a 
month.  General  Botha 
has  already  let  it  be 
known  that  he  will  not 
repatriate  the  Chinese 
unless  other  labor  is  pro- 
vided,   since    the    Boers 

are  perfectly  aware  that  to  send  the  Chinese  away  would  be  to  'kill 

the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs.'  " 

The  London  Statist  thinks  that  the  Progressives,  rich  English 
and  mine-owners,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Boer  majority. 
The  Boer  leaders  are  "  exceedingly  able  and  long-sighted  men  "  ; 
"  they  know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Transvaal  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  mining  industry,"  and  "they  will  be  very  careful 


GENERAl  B01  HA. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  who  de- 
clares :  "  The  question  of  the  flag  and  of  su- 
premacy have  been  settled  for  all  time.  They 
are  both  now  outside  politics.  We  are  now 
concerned  with  our  domestic  affairs/' 


SIR    PERCY    FITZPATRICK, 

A  prominent  statesman  in  the  opposition  in  the 
Transvaal  Government. 


not  to  repatriate  the  Chinese  until  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
getting  enough  of  native  labor." 

A  few  years  ago  the  Boers  would  willingly  have  killed  the  mi- 
ning industry  to  get  rid  of  the  British,  butnow, says  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  sole  ques- 
tion has  been,  Mow  is 
the  Transvaal  colony  to 
be  made  more  flourish- 
ing? This  is  neither  a 
Boer  nor  a  British,  but 
a  colonial  question.  In 
the  words  of  the  writer: 

"The  elections  have 
nowhere  been  fought  on 
racial  issues.  There  are 
country  parties  and  town 
parties,  but  there  is  no 
longer  a  Boer  party  and 
a  British  party.  The 
dividing  line  yi  the  elec- 
tions has  been  whether 
the  colony  was  to  rule 
the  mines,  or  the  mines 
the  colony,  and  it  has 
run  obliquely  across  the 
old  unwholesome  division 
between  races.  The  Pro- 
gressives are  no  longer 
the  British  party,  but  the 
representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines;  they 

are  definitely  the  Conservative  and  antipopular,  and  for  the 
most  part  alien,  element  in  the  country.  The  people's  side  in  the 
town  are  the  Nationalists,  who  are  for  the  moment  acting  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Het  Volk,  or  old  Nationalist  party.  Whatever 
happens,  the  Nationalists,  new  and  old,  will  be  in  a  majority  in 
the  country;  and  that  means  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  popular 
parties,  and  the  relegation  of  the  mining  interest  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  commonwealth." 

The  Spectator  (London)  thinks  that  the  party  of  Het  Volk  has 
been  drawn  more  into  harmony  with  British  sentiment  by  its  coali- 
tion with  English  elements  outside  of  the  Progressives.  On  this 
point  we  read  as  follows  : 

"A  great  and  undiluted  Boer  majority,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  a  grave  danger.  It  is  too  soon  after  the  war  to  expect  that 
the  Dutch  should  wish  well  to  the  British  connection.  We  should 
not  do  so  in  their  place.  The  Scottish  Jacobites  could  not  have 
been  entrusted  safely  with  votes  almost  immediately  after  'the 
Forty-five,'  and  we  say  no  more  than  that  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  might  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  their  own  partizans, 
and  used  resentfully  a  powerful  weapon  suddenly  put  into  their 
hands,  if  the  form  of  the  new  Constitution  had  made  such  conduct 
profitable  or  possible.  But,  as  tilings  are,  we  trust  that  no  real 
reason  will  be  given  for  such  grave  misgiving." 

The  London  'J'imcs  anticipates  that  there  may  be  no  occasion 
whatever  for  any  such  misgivings,  and  speaking  "  of  the  remarka- 
ble extent  of  the  Boer  victory,"  it  adds  : 

"  The  government  of  the  Transvaal  now  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  whom  we  were  still  fighting  but  five  years  ago.  They 
will  henceforth  possess,  by  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, far  greater  and  more  effective  powers  over  their  own  des- 
tinies, and  to  a  great  extent  over  the  destinies  of  South  Africa, 
than  do  the  Germans  or  the  people  of  many  other  Continental 
states  over  the  affairs  of  their  several  countries.  We  are  repo- 
sing an  immense  trust  in  the  Boers.  We  earnestly  hope  that,  by 
the  loyalty  and  the  good  sense  with  which  they  use  it,  they  will 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  our  confidence  and  generosity 
have  not  been  displayed  in  vain." 

The  Boer  party  has  36  seats  out  of  69,  but  by  combination 
with  other  groups  it  will  have  a  majority  reckoned  at  from  17 
to  25. 
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PARTIES  AND    POLICIES   IN  THE  NEW 
RUSSIAN    DOUMA. 

WITH  the  assembling  and  organization  of  the  second  Russian 
Douma,  the  paramount  question,  according  to  the  party 
leaders  and  organs,  is,  What  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  body,  and 
how  is  an  effective  majority  to  be  secured  to  prevent  needless  col- 
lisions with  the  Government  and  the  apprehended  dissolution  of 
the  Douma?  Last  year  the  Constitutional  Democrats  controlled 
the  Douma  and  guided  its  course.  In  the  present  Douma  these 
"  Cadets"  have  only  92  members,  while  the  extreme  or  "Left" 
groups— the  Social-Democrats,  the  Social  Revolutionists,  and  the 
Group  of  Toil— command  about  195  seats,  and  the  reactionaries 
and  extreme  conservatives  have  about  86  deputies.  The  rest  are 
Progressists,  Octoberists,  and  Independents.  A  "  bloc  "  or  com- 
bination is  necessary,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Leftists  will  not 
cooperate  harmoniously  with  the  "center,"  or  the  moderate 
groups.  - 

One  of  the  "Cadet"  leaders,  Hessen,  a  coeditor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Riech,  has  declared  that  violent  or  revolutionary  tactics 
would  be  suicidal  and  criminal,  and  that  constructive  work,  not 
incendiary  oratory,  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Some  of  the  Leftists 
agree  with  this  view,  and  recognize  that  the  "frontal-attack"  pol- 
icy has  failed.  But  others  of  that  solid  phalanx  hold  that  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  any  constructive  or  legislative  work  with  an  "irre- 
sponsible cabinet"  and  under  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Douma 
is  subjected.  Their  program  is  to  resolve  the  Douma  into  a  "  con- 
stituent assembly  "and  proceed  to  reorganize  the  entire  political 
system,  relying  on  the  peasants  and  the  workmen  to  prevent 
another  sudden  coup  d'etat,  by  threats  of  general  strikes  and 
uprisings. 

Discussing  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Octoberists, 
Mr.  Menshikoff,  in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  says: 

"Can  a  center  be  organized?  I  think  there  is  a  chance.  Ab- 
surd as  the  electoral  law  is,  and  bad  as  are  its  results  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Douma,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  part  to  ac- 
quire supremacy  and  controlling  power.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  combinations,  and  the  Cadets  will  be  compelled  to  look 
to  the  groups  on  their  right.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  new  Douma  is  the  appearance  of  two  extreme  wings — avowed 
reactionaries  and  avowed  revolutionists.  Now,  the  presence  of 
this  must  bring  about  a  central  group  of  Cadets,  Octoberists, 
Regenerationists,  and  Progressives  whose  common  platform  will 
be  genuine,  stable  constitutionalism  The  logic  of  things  will 
assert  itself.  Chaotic  and  discordant  as  our  political  groups  are. 
the  course  of  events  will  force  them  to  choose  the  right  and  only 
way." 

The  Rossia  (St.  Petersburg)  argues  in  favor  of  a  bloc  led  and 
controlled  by  the  Cadets.  This  party  alone,  it  says,  tho  weakened 
since  last  year,  can  give  the  country  a  responsible  ministry.  The 
Leftists  can  not,  and  the  other  groups  are  too  small  and  divided. 
The  fundamental  need,  it  says,  is  a  responsible  cabinet,  and  every 
intelligent  voter  or  deputy,  whatever  other  demands  he  may  have, 
should  subordinate  them  to  the  first  and  essential  one. 

The  Ricch  cordially  indorses  this  and  analyzes  the  existing  par- 
ties to  show  that  none  is  as  strong,  as  representative  of  intelligent 
and  influential  Russian  society,  as  the  Cadets.  It  believes  that 
the  Douma  ought  to  adhere  to  the  principal  demands  of  the  first 
parliament,  a  responsible  ministry,  full  amnesty,  and  real  liberty, 
while  postponing  sweeping  agrarian  reform.  The  Moscow  liberal 
organ,  the  Rousskya  Viedomosti,  pleads  for  restraint  and  discre- 
tion, while  adhering  to  the  Constitutional  Democratic  platform. 
It  declares: 

"The  experience  of  last  year  can  not  have  failed  to  destroy 
illusions  and  teach  sober  appreciation  of  things.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  a  constituent  assembly;  this  is  sheer  doctrinairism.  Fatal 
would  be  a  high-handed  policy  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  dis- 
persal of  the  Douma.  The  bureaucratic  fortress  can  not  be  car- 
ried by  storm;   it  must  be  reduced  by  blockades  and  sieges.  .  .  . 


Only  moral  prestige  of  the  Douma,  steady  moral  pressure,  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  the  fundamental  reform— a  responsible, 
trusted  cabinet.  Meantime  the  most  promising  field  of  activity  is 
that  of  budgetary  and  general  legislation.  Here  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  bureaucratic  order  will  be  glaringly  revealed,  and  the  need 
of  thorough  reorganization  made  manifest  to  the  country." 


JAPAN   AS  THE   HELLAS  OF   ASIA. 

ATHENS,  the  eye  of  Greece,"  said  Milton.  To-day  it  is  re- 
peated in  the  phrase.  "  Tokyo,  the  eye  of  Asia."  China 
has  caught  from  Japan  the  spark  of  liberty,  enlightenment,  and 
progress,  and  now  we  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  in 


Uncle  Sam—''  You  pesky  little  cuss!  What  do  you  want  in  my 
schools?" 

The  Little  Jap — "  I  simply  want  to  make  a  change  or  two  in 
your  map  of  the  world  "  —Hiimoristisclu  Blactter  (Vienna;. 

The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  that  India,  too,  is  beginning 
to  assert  her  own  nationality.  She  is  not  contented  to  be  a  mere 
appanage  of  Europe,  an  Anglicized  dependency.  Her  cry  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  "  India  for  the  Hindus."  The  Japan- 
ese have  f.~i  her  the  example,  says  the  writer  we  are  quoting  from. 
The  Japanese  refuse  European  domination,  either  political,  social, 
or  artistic.     To  quote  : 

"In  modes  of  government  and  education,  in  manufacture  and 
commerce,  in  naval  construction  and  military  organization,  the 
best  examples  from  the  West  have  been  taken  fur  models,  but  the 
touch  has  been  added  which  has  made  them  national.  The  outer 
fabric  might  be  received  from  others,  the  inner  spirit  was  wholly 
original.  At  each  stage  the  foreign  teachers  were  dispensed  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  While  capital  was  invited  from 
abroad.no  land  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner. 
The  sacred  soil  of  Japan  was  to  be  forever  inviolate.  The  danger 
of  Russian  aggression  was  always  imminent.  Each  poorest  mem- 
ber of  the  nation  was  aware  that  a  life-and-death  struggle  was  im- 
pending. During  the  years  of  rapid  transition  this  menace  from 
Russia  was  a  continual  steadying  iorce  and  also  a  spur  to  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  National  honor  and  safety  be- 
came the  one  absorbing  thought  of  a  whole  people.  The  war  has 
sealed  with  blood  the  making  of  New  Japan  ;  its  result  is  the  high- 
est achievement  as  yet  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  the  East." 

The  case  of  India  is  not  identical  with  that  of  insular  Japan — 
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eminently,  like  Greece,  a  land  of  seafarers,  whose  heroes  would 
see  "  many  cities,  and  the  manners  of  many  men."  Conquest  was 
the  only  way  by  which  India  was  to  be  opened  up  to  modern  day- 
light, says  .Mr.  Andrews.     To  use  his  own  words: 

"  In  the  dry  light  of  history  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  only 
method  by  which  Western  thought  could  enter  India  was  that  of 
conquest.  Reform  from  within  had  become  impossible,  and  a 
strong  external  hand  was  needed  to  weld  together  again  the  broken 
fragments  of  a  nation.  A  settled  government,  however  heavy  the 
price  to  be  paid  in  loss  of  independence,  was  the  one  condition 
needed  for  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  Pax  Britannica  brought 
with  it  that  settlement.  On  the  basis  of  settled  government  the 
English  rulers  have  built  up  laboriously  and  painfully  the  outward 
fabric  of  a  new  civilization;  the  machinery  of  government  and 
legislation  now  covers  like  a  network  the  whole  Indian  continent. 
India  to-day  is  easily  first  among  the  countries  of  Asia  for  its 
magnificent  railways  and  irrigation;  its  departments  for  public 
works,  postage,  telegraph,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  commerce 
have  been  framed  and  elaborated  with  all  the  talent  that  intellect 
could  command.  The  conveniences  of  modern  life  are  as  accessi- 
ble in  the  larger  cities  of  India  to-day  as  they  are  in  Europe. 
The  army  for  the  defense  of  a  difficult  and  extended  frontier, 
which  has  saved  India  from  Russian  aggression,  is  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  in  the  world  and  there  are  no  finer  troops  than 
Indian  troops.  The  civil  service,  tho  economically  expensive,  has 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  duty  to  the  ruled." 

In  spite  of  all  these  features  of  progress,  all  these  material  ad- 
vantages. India  has  been,  as  a  nation,  a  pauper,  receiving  bread 
from  others,  the  bread  of  political  life,  of  independence,  and  vital 
energy.  Japan,  however,  has  set  her  an  example  such  as  ancient 
Hellas  set  to  Macedonia,  to  Asia,  to  Rome,  to  Africa,  to  Egypt, 
and  transmitted  through  Greco-Latin  civilization  to  the  whole 
Western  world  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  India  has  learnt  that 
she  is  not  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  an  empire,  but  to  form  an 
independent  unit  of  herself.  If  she  were  contented  with  her  pres- 
ent condition,  her  future  would  be  very  different  from  the  present 
of  Japan.  These  are  indeed  the  inspiring  thoughts  and  the  potent 
visions  which  have  gradually  been  wrought  into  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  cultivated  young  India  of  to-day.  In  fact,  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  has  seen  all  the  Oriental  lands  roused  into 
new  life  by  the  example  of  Nippon.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  light 
of  hope,  and  the  days  of  weakness  and  dependency  are  gone  for- 
ever.    To  quote  : 

"Asia  itself  is  stirring  from  shore  to  shore.  Japan  has  led 
the  way.  The  crushing  burden  of  helplessness  under  Western 
domination  has  been  lifted.  India  has  been  the  first  to  follow 
Japan,  and  in  India  the  ground-work  has  been  prepared  by  the 
advance  of  modern  civilization  and  the  study  of  English  polit- 
ical ideals.  If  spiritual  forces  are  those  which  in  the  long  run  rule 
the  destinies  of  nations,  the  future  historian  will  look  back  on  the 
rise  of  the  National  spirit  in  India,  which  followed  immediately  the 
triumph  of  Japan,  as  an  historical  fact  of  the  first  importance." 


DEMAND    FOR   THE   RESTORATION   OF  THE 
DEATH    PENALTY    IN    FRANCE. 

'  I  'HE  law  abolishing  the  death  penalty  in  France  is  now  on  its 
*■  trial.  The  principal  newspapers  of  Paris  are  calling  for  its 
repeal,  and  influential  statesmen  and  authors  are  clamoring  for  the 
restoration  of  "  the  Widow,"  and  of  "  M.  de  Paris,"  her  attendant, 
both  of  whom  were  so  summarily  banished.  The  decree  shelving 
at  one  stroke  guillotine  and  executioner  was  a  mistake  of  senti- 
mental humanitarianism,  we  are  told,  and  has  increased  the  fre- 
quency and  the  enormity  of  violent  crimes.  We  must  premise 
that  the  new  statute  has  not  yet  passed  through  the  chambers,  but 
its  ratification  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  whole  French  press. 
In  accordance  with  it  the  ancient  law  that  "  whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  is  finally  repealed  in 
France.  But  between  the  formulation  and  the  passing  of  the  bill 
a  shocking  incident  has  occurred.  France  has  been  stirred  to  the 
heart  by  the  murder  of  a  child  under  the  most  atrocious  circum- 
stances in  Paris.  The  murderer  has  confest  and  the  cry  is  raised 
"  </  la  guillotine,  a  la  guillotine  .'  " — but  there  is  no  guillotine.  Mr. 
Chavoix,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  writes  to  the  authorities 
asking  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  new  statute  decreeing 
death  to  those  guilty  of  "  exceptional  crimes."  but  the  Gaitlois 
(Paris)  asks  who  is  to  define  "exceptional  crimes,"  for  a  radical 
journal  recently  stated  that  "an  attack  upon  republican  institu- 
tions is  the  greatest  crime  a  citizen  can  commit.  "  The  Gauleis 
thinks  "the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  has  done  nothing  but 
cut  the  sinews  of  justice  and  encourage  crime."  This  opinion  is 
echoed  by  another  paper  which  never  agrees  with  other  views  of 
the  Gaitlois.  "It  is  incontestable,"  declares  the  Intransigeant 
(Paris),  "  that  the  conviction  that  those  sentenced  to  death  will 
never  be  executed  has  brought  the  bludgeon,  the  revolver,  and  the 
dagger  into  such  prominence  in  the  police  reports  as  to  menace 
public  security." 

La  Libertk  (Paris),  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  newspapers 
from  a  journalistic  point  of  view,  has  been  printing  interviews 
with  prominent  men  on  this  topic.  Mr.  Paul  Bourget,  a  writer  of 
transatlantic  fame,  is  reported  as  adopting,  to  express  his  views, 
the  following  statement  of  Joseph  le  Maistre:  "All  greatness,  all 
power,  all  subordination  is  dependent  on  the  executioner.  He  is 
at  once  the  detestation  and  the  bond  of  union  in  every  society. 
Remove  from  the  world  this  mysterious  agent  of  authority,  and 
immediately  order  gives  place  to  chaos,  thrones  are  engulfed,  and 
society  disappears."  To  these  words  Bourget  adds,  "I  consider 
that  the  death  penalty  is  horrible,  but  it  is  also  necessary." 

In  an  interview  with  the  Liberie  representative,  Mr.  Goron,  ex- 
chief  of  police,  remarks:  "  During  the  twelve  years  for  which  the 
death  penalty  has  been  practically  suspended,  the  results  of  this 
reform  have  been  made  apparent.  I  think  the  experiment  has 
continued  long  enough.  These  results  have  been  most  disastrous." 
Speaking  to  the  same  reporter,  of  the  death  penalty  for  criminals 
who  plead  unaccountability  through  mental  disease,  Mr.  Marcel 
Prevost,  the  eminent  publicist  and  writer,  declares  : 

"What  is  the  main  argument  put  forward  in  defense  of  unnat- 
ural criminals?  It  is  that  they  are  irresponsible,  because  they  are 
less  than  human.  Well,  it  is  well  understood  that  man  claims  the 
right  to  free  himself  from  things  noxious  and  from  vermin.  If 
we  push  the  argument  to  its  natural  consequences,  man  has  also 
the  right  to  destroy,  as  he  would  destroy  dangerous  animals,  such 
human  creatures  as  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  his  life." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  FRENCH   INCOME   TAX- THE  NEW  INQUISITION. 

"  If  you  don't  tell  us  where  your  father  hides  his  money,  these  gentle- 
men will  take  away  your  little  wooden  horse." 

—Figaro  <  Paris  i. 


SPARKS    FROM    THE    ANVIL. 

"ColonialMinisterDernbu  kg  is  not  a  stock -jobber,  as  Mr.  Roeren  called  him, 
but  he  is  evidently  embarking  on  a  mighty  risky  speculation." — Humoristische 
BlaetUr. 

It  is  denied  that,  during  the  friction  between  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  and 
Rear- Admiral  Davis,  the  German  Emperor  exprest  the  heartfelt  wish  that  noth- 
ing might  ari>e  to  disturb  the  good  relations  which  he  hoped  would  always 
exist  between  Great    Britain  and  America. — Punch  (London). 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


MAKING   SCIENCE  THEATRICAL   TO    PLEASE 

THE    PUBLIC. 

IS  it  possible  and  desirable  to  present  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  in  popular  form?  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Revtie  Scienlifique  (Paris),  the  majority  of  the  lay  public  care  for 
science  only  as  it  is  embodied  in  some  useful  application,  or  is  set 
forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  amuse  or  astonish.  With  the  investi- 
gator's love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  eagerness  to  follow 
up  a  line  of  research,  regardless  of  its  utility  and  of  its  possible 
overthrow  of  current  opinion,  the  ordinary  man  has  no  sympathy. 
Effort  to  set  forth  science  in  a  form  agreeable  to  the  million,  the 
writer  thinks,  is  often  fatal  to  the  scientific  spirit  in  him  who  un- 
dertakes it.  That  this  unhappy  fate  does  often  overtake  the  "  pop- 
ularizer"  of  science  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  it  certainly  should  be 
possible  to  give  the  non-technical  reader  some  idea  of  modern  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  without  imperiling  the  scientific  sal- 
vation of  the  expositor.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  expand  this 
idea  as  follows: 


"  English  scientists  envy  the 
scientific  education  of  the 
French  masses,  or  at  least 
the  popular  interest  evoked  by 
the  facts  of  science  in  our  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  without  be- 
ing toopessimistic,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  way  in  which 
science  is  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic is  anything  but  scientific. 
.  .  .  Outside  of,  and  perhaps 
above,  the  utilitarian  interest 
accorded  to  science,  in  the  form 
of  its  most  obvious  applications, 
what  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
masses  to  it  is  the  hope  of  find- 
ing something  poetical,  some- 
thing vast;    science  is  loved  as 

the  theater  is;  not  instruction,  but  amusement,  is  required  of  it. 
To  interest  the  public  for  an  instant,  much  show  is  necessary ;  the 
popularizer  is  generally  obliged  to  exaggerate  facts;  they  must  ap- 
pear at  least  stupefying,  the  product  of  a  magic  wand,  in  order  io 
retain  attention  only  for  a  few  moments,  just  as  we  have  to  pres- 
ent one  fairy  spectacle  after  another  to  please  the  children. 
Science  is  regarded  as  a  magician.  .  .  .  the  successor  of  the  an- 
cient wizards,  and  like  them  its  business  is  to  amuse,  astonish. 
and  frighten.  If  it  does  not  fill  this  bill  it  is  no  longer  considered 
except  perhaps  as  a  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  put  his  strength 
at  the  disposal  of  human  caprice  —  to  stop  hail-storms,  perhaps 
even  ram,  to  drive  off  the  demons  of  disease  in  th»  shape  of  the 
bacilli,  which  gnaw  incessantly  around  us,  like  thc.  lemurs  of  old, 
invisible  and  terrible. 

"  Now,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  have  science  solely  looked  upon  in 
this  way  as  a  servile  instrument,  we  still  seek,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, to  astonish  the  public,  which,  becoming  more  and  more 
jaded,  like  children  with  too  many  toys,  ...  is  no  longer  aston- 
ished at  anything  and  is  thus  easily  deceived.  The  note  is  becom- 
ing forced,  and  the  scientific  echoes  of  the  daily  popular  press 
show  well  this  necessity  of  going  to  the  limit  to  please  the  reader. 

"The  search  for  a  remedy  is  called  by  the  papers  the  'cure  '  of 
a  disease;  the  study  of  digestive  fermentations  that  poison  the 
organism  and  hasten  its  end  is  called  the  'cure  of  old  age  '  ;  the 
investigation  cf  pseudo-crystalline  forms  simulating  complex  vege- 
tation is  cah.d  the  creation  of  life 

"These  facts  justify  the  statement  that  direct  contact  with  the 
masses  is  apt  to  be  dangerous,  not  perhaps  to  science,  but  to  the 
scientist.  The  popular  attachment  to  science,  whether  emotional 
or  childishly  interested,  is  quite  outside  thc  scientific  spirit.  Now 
it  is  this  spirit  which  ought  ultimately  to  penetrate  the  masses. 
But  as  Mr.  Lapie  maintains,  social  contagion  takes  place  from 
without;  external  penetration  must  lake  place  before  the  inward 
penetration  that  will  deeply  modify  the  mind.     Alter  apprehend- 


ing the  pleasant  consequences  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  after 
wondering  at  their  marvels,  the  public  mind  will  become  interested 
in  the  eager  search  for  truth,  whose  results  are  the  more  useful  in 
that  their  utility  has  not  been  the  exclusive  aim  of  the  investiga- 
tion."— Translatio  i  made  for  Tin.   Ll  i  ERARY  Digest. 


A   NEW   IDEA   IN   TRACTION. 

A  TRAIN  of  vehicles,  in  which  a  motor  at  the  head  furnishes 
the  propelling  power  for  the  whole,  without  drawing  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them,  has  been  devised  in  France.  In  this  train,  which 
is  known  as  the  "  Kenard  train,"'  each  vehicle  is  self-propelled  in 
the  same  sense  as  are  the  cars  of  a  "multiple-unit"  electric  train, 
the  power  being  transmitted  from  the  motor  at  the  head  by  means 
of  a  line  of  flexible  shafting.  The  accompanying  illustration  and 
descriptive  text  are  from  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  Febru- 
ary 15),  which  says : 

"This  train  is  a  French  invention,  and  consists  essentially  of  a 
leading  vehicle,  which  carries  the  motive  power,  and  a  number  of 

trailing  vehicles,  each  of  which 


1  HI     RENARD   TRAIN. 

It  consists  of  a  tractor,  or  "  locomotor"— which  is  simply  a  powerful  motor- 
vehicle  using  gasoline,  .steam,  or  oil  fuel — and  a  series  of  six-wheeled  trucks,  with 
the  center  pair  of  wheels  in  each  case  driven  by  the  engine  of  the  locomotor, 
through  the  medium  of  a  differential  gear  and  a  system  of  flexible  couplings.  The 
train  is  expected  by  its  inventor  to  be  of  considerable  use  in  carrying  goods,  for 
military  transport,  and  similar  objects. 


carries  a  length  of  shafting 
geared  to  the  wheels.  Any 
reasonable  number  of  vehicles 
can  be  coupled  up  to  form  a 
train,  and  they  are  self-propel- 
lent. They  owe  nothing  to  the 
tractive  effort  of  the  leading 
vehicle,  but  acquire  their  auto- 
mobility  from  power  transmit- 
ted through  the  universally 
jointed  shaft  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  a  train  of  vehi- 
cles. The  leading  vehicle  re- 
quires to  be  of  no  greater  weight 
than  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
motive-power  plant :  no  weight 
need  be  added  for  adhesion  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties with  traction  engines  of 
the  ordinary  type  is  that  they 
can  not  be  run  over  many  of  the 
bridges  in  the  country.  The  Renard  train  has  no  such  heavy  vehi- 
cle, and  is  therefore  suited  for  all  such  work.  The  different  vehi- 
cles are  so  coupled  up  that  as  each  vehicle  takes  a  curve  it  places 
the  axles  of  the  next  following  vehicle  radially  to  the  center  of  cur- 
vature by  means  of  specially  devised  linkwork.  These  trains  are 
already  at  work  in  France,  notably  for  agricultural-produce  car- 
riage in  the  country  and  round  Boulogne.  Vehicles  can  be  picked 
up  and  detached  at  farms  or  villages,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
locked  up  in  each  vehicle  is  small,  for  there  is  nothing  but  a  length 
of  shafting  and  the  necessary  gearing  to  the  axles,  which  are  driven 
through  a  spring  coupling  in  order  to  avoid  shock,  the  spring  being 
a  helix  coiled  inside  a  drum.  Each  vehicle  has  six  wheels,  the  mid- 
dle axle,  of  course,  being  rixt.  and  the  extreme  axles  arranged  to 
place  themselves  radial  to  the  curvative  of  the  path  followed  by 
the  leading  vehicle.  A  train  may  be  run  either  way  indifferent- 
ly, only  the  leading  vehicle  bein.n'  steered,  and  the  motor  vehicle 
will  supply  power  equally  well  from  either  a  leading  or  a  trailing 
position.'' 

A  trial  of  one  of  these  new  trains  was  made  in  London  on  . 
ruary    15.      Engineering  (London.    February  22  .   in    an  account 
of  the  trial,  is  not  enthusiastic.     It  says: 

"The  greatest  speed  attained  at  the  demonstration  was  about 
five  miles  per  hour,  and  this  appeared  quite  as  high  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  adopt  with  such  a  complicated  arrangement.     Further- 
more, as  regards  speed,  there  remains  the  question  of  the  le{ 
status  of  the  train,  a   point  which  was  curiously  avoided  by  the 
gentleman  who  enlarged   on   its   merits.     Even  if  the  raachim 
will    stand   any   greater   speed    on    ordinary    roads,   it   is  doubtful 
whether,  for  a  train  of  vehicles  of  this  kind,  more  than  four  mi 
an  hour  is  advisable  in   the  interests  of  drivers,  passengers,  or 
other  road-users.     This  limits  the  use  of  the  system  for  pass 
service,  particularly  as  a  couple  of  motor-buses  would  carrv  more 
people  at  two  or  three  times  the  speed,  and.  we  should  imagine,  at 
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considerably  reduced  cost.  This  question  of  cost  of  running' 
was  another  little  matter  regarding  which  information  was  want- 
ing, tho  a  75-  to  So-horsepower  petrol-motor  is  not  a  cheap  thing 
to  run,  and  the  losses  in  the  transmission-gear  must  be  enormous. 
For  goods  traffic  we  fail  to  see  how  the  system  can  compete  with 
existing  methods  with  any  hope  of  success.  Apart  from  fuel  con- 
sumption, the  upkeep  expenses  of  the  machinery  — at  least  in  its 
present  form — must  certainly  be  most  serious." 

In  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  The  Speaker  (London)  says 
that  the  new  system  "  opens  up  vast  possibilities  in  various  direc- 
tions" and  ''may  enormously  promote  the  agricultural  well-being 
of  the  country."  altho"  it  will  add  a  new  terror  to  country  roads." 


HOW   OUR    RESERVOIRS  OF   ENERGY  ARE 

TAPPED. 

TO  place  in  the  same  class  of  functions  such  violent  emotions 
as  love,  hate,  and  despair,  the  wild  excitement  of  a  drunken 
orgy,  such  insane  freaks  as  a  desire  to  pull  out  one's  hair  or  burn 
one's  flesh,  and  the  mental  exercises  in  thought-concentration  of  a 
Hindu  swami— this  would  seem  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
psychologist.  But  Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard,  who  is  not 
in  this  category,  does  it  with  distinguished  success  in  an  address 
on  "  The  Energies  of  Men,"  delivered  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  and  printed  in  Science  (New  York.  March  1). 
These  things,  and  others  equally  incongruous,  he  tells  us.  are 
means  whereby  deeper  and  deeper  reserves  of  human  energy  are 
made  available,  either  normally  or  abnormally.  The  fact  that 
there  are  such  reserves  he  illustrates  by  the  familiar  phenomenon 
of  "getting  one's  second  wind."     He  says: 

"  Ordinarily  we  stop  when  we  meet  the  first  effective  layer,  so 
to  call  it.  of  fatigue.  We  have  then  walked,  played,  or  worked 
'enough.'  and  desist.  That  amount  of  fatigue  is  an  efficacious 
obstruction,  on  this  side  of  which  our  usual  life  is  cast.  But  if  an 
unusual  necessity  forces  us  to  press  onward,  a  surprizing  thing 
occurs.  The  fatigue  gets  worse  up  to  a  certain  critical  point, 
when  gradually  or  suddenly  it  passes  away,  and  we  are  fresher 
than  before.  We  have  evidently  tapped  a  level  of  new  energy, 
masked  until  then  by  the  fatigue-obstacle  usually  obeyed.  There 
may  be  layer  after  layer  of  this  experience.  A  .third  and  a  fourth 
'wind'  may  supervene.  Mental  activity  shows  the  phenomenon 
as  well  as  physical,  and  in  exceptional  cases  we  may  find,  beyond 
the  very  extremity  of  fatigue-distress,  amounts  of  ease  and  power 
that  we  never  dreamed  ourselves  to  own,  sources  of  strength  habit- 
ually not  taxed  at  all.  because  habitually  we  never  push  through 
the  obstruction,  never  pass  those  early  critical  point.-. 

"When  we  do  pass,  what  makes  us  do  so?  Either  some  un- 
usual stimulus  fills  us  with  emotional  excitement,  or  some  unusual 
idea  of  necessity  induces  us  to  make  an  extra  effort  of  will.  Ex- 
citements, ideas,  and  efforts,  in  a  word,  are  what  carry  us  over  the 
dam 

"  The  excitements  that  carry  us  over  the  usually  effective  dam 
are  most  often  the  classic  emotional  ones,  love,  anger,  crowd- 
contagion,  or  despair.  Life's  vicissitudes  bring  them  in  abun- 
dance. A  new  position  of  responsibility,  if  it  do  not  crush  a  man, 
will  often,  nay,  one  may  say  will  usually,  show  him  to  be  a  far 
stronger  creature  than  was  supposed.  Even  here  we  are  witness- 
ing tsome  of  us  admiring,  some  deploring— I  must  class  myself  as 
admiring)  the  dynamogenic  effects  of  a  very  exalted  political  Office 
upon  the  energies  of  an  individual  who  had  already  manifested  a 
healthy  amount  of  energy  before  the  office  came." 

It  is  in  his  illustrative  examples  that  Professor  James  brings  to- 
gether the  curious  collection  of  things  that  he  classes  as  forces  to 
"carry  us  over  the  dam."  War  will  do  it,  he  says— witness  the 
case  of  Col.  Baird  Smith  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857,  who  con- 
ducted military  operations  for  six  weeks  while  suffering  from  an 
almost  unbelievable  combination  of  wounds,  living  meanwhile 
wholly  on  brandy.  All  kinds  of  morbid  impulses  may  serve.  The 
girl  who  eats  all  day,  the  other  who  walks  continually,  others  still 
who  tear  their  hair  or  flesh,  do  these  things,  he  says,  because  they 
have  "  the  temporary  result  of  raising  the  sense  of  vitality  and 


making  the  patient  feel  alive  again."  If  normal  means  of  tapping 
the  energy-reserves  will  not  avail  us,  we  have  recourse  to  these 
morbid  and  abnormal  means.  Thus  does  the  man  who  period- 
ically "goes  on  a  spree."     Says  Professor  James  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  some  men  sprees  and  excesses  of 
almost  any  kind  are  medicinal,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  in  spite  of 
what  the  moralists  and  doctors  say. 

"  But  when  the  normal  tasks  and  stimulations  of  life  don't  put  a 
man's  deeper  levels  of  energy  on  tap,  and  he  requires  distinctly 
deleterious  excitements,  his  constitution  verges  on  the  abnormal. 
The  normal  opener  of  deeper  and  deeper  levels  of  energy  is  the 
will.  The  difficulty  is  to  use  it;  to  make  the  effort  which  the  word 
volition  implies.  But  if  we  do  make  it  (or  if  a  god,  tho  he  were 
only  the  god  Chance,  makes  it  through  us),  it  will  act  dynamo- 
genically  on  us  for  a  month.  It  is  notorious  that  a  single  success- 
ful effort  of  moral  volition  such  as  saying  'no'  to  some  habitual 
temptation,  or  performing  some  courageous  act,  will  launch  a  man 
on  a  higher  level  of  energy  for  days  and  weeks,  will  give  him  a 
new  range  of  power." 

Methodical  ascetic  discipline  acts  continuously  in  the  same 
way.  Professor  James  quotes  a  friend  who  cured  himself  of  ner- 
vousness by  a  course  of  "hatha  yoga  "with  a  Hindu  philosopher, 
starting  with  voluntary  starvation  and  going  on  until  he  could  con- 
trol his  will  in  the  most  approved  way.  The  whole  thing  was  an 
experiment,  Professor  James  tells  us,  in  "methodical  self-sugges- 
tion"; and  suggestion,  often  under  hypnotism,  is  a  most  valuable 
method  of  concentrating  consciousness.  Suggestive  words  or 
phrases—"  Home."  "  Fatherland,"  "  Liberty  " — have  a  most  power- 
ful influence  along  this  line.  Christian  Science  is  another  exam- 
ple, the  writer  thinks,  of  the  "copious  unlocking  of  energies  by 
ideas."  and  he  commends  these  ideas  that  it  uses  as  "healthy- 
minded  and  optimistic."  In  closing,  Professor  James  tells  us  that 
he  believes  a  new  line  of  work  in  psychology  is  opened  up  by  these 
considerations.  We  can  not  even  state  its  elements  in  the  ordi- 
nary terms  of  science.  "  An  elastic  moral  tone,"  "  a  more  copious 
store  of  mental  energy" — such  phrases  are  familiar  to  the  every- 
day man.  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to  translate  them  into  psycholog- 
ical language.     Professor  James  puts  it  thus  : 

"  The  problem  is  too  homely  ;  one  doesn't  see  just  how  to  get  in 
the  electric  keys  and  revolving  drums  that  alone  make  psychology 
scientific  to-day." 


Difficulty  of  Judging  Genius  by  Appearances.- 
Is  there  any  difference  in  physical  characteristics  between  the  in- 
telligent and  the  stupid  person?  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  concludes 
from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  that  there  is.  but 
that  it  is  so  slight  that  it  comes  out  only  in  the  average  of  thou- 
sands of  instances.  The  results  of  his  study,  which  are  given  in 
Biometrika.  are  thus  briefly  summarized  and  commented  upon  in 
the  Revue  Scicntifique  (Paris,  February  9).     Says  this  paper: 

"(1)  There  is  only  a  slight  connection  between  the  size  of  the 
head  and  the  general  intelligence. 

"  j  This  connection  is  not  sensibly  greater  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  body. 

"(3)  The  correlation  is  so  feeble  that  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to 
predict  the  intellectual  capacity  of  an  individual  from  cephalic 
measurements.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  divide  the  population 
into  two  groups,  those  with  large  and  those  with  small  heads,  we 
find  slightly  greater  average  intelligence  among  the  large  heads. 

"  Pearson  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  these 
results,  and  has  undertaken  to  extend  his  investigations  by  making 
brain  measurements  on  one  thousand  Cambridge  students  and 
more  than  five  thousand  school-children. 

"  We  can  not  follow  his  investigations  in  detail,  but  his  conclu- 
sion is  that  altho  none  of  the  characteristics  studied  hitherto  is  in 
marked  correlation  with  intelligence,  we  may  nevertheless  say  that 
the  intelligent  boy  is  conscientious,  moderately  robust  and  athletic, 
moderately  popular,  and  of  disposition  rather  lively  than  apathetic. 
He  has  more  assurance  and  is  also  quieter.  His  head  is  very 
slightly  larger,  his  pigmentation  is  perhaps  clearer,  and  his  hair 
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is  perhaps  oftener  curly.     With  girls  the  characteristics  are  nearly 
the  same.     The  intelligent  girl  has  less  assurance  and  greater  vi 
vacity,  and  her  hair  is  rather  wavy  than  curly. 

"In  (act,  the  relations  between  external  physical  characteristics 
and  mental  traits  are  few." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest, 


THE   COLORADO   CHAINED   AT   LAST. 

ADAM  which  finally  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  increase 
of  the  "  Salton  Sea  "  was  completed  on  February  1 1 ,  and  the 
entire  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  now  passes  peacefully  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  as  of  yore,  instead  of  making  a  smiling  valley 
into  a  great  inland  lake  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past  two 
years.  This  announcement  has  been  made  before;  the  river  was 
reported  duly  disciplined  in  November  last,  but  the  December 
flood  broke  through  the  levee.  Now,  however,  the  work  has  been 
inore  thoroughly  done ;  and  we  are  assured  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  it.  Says  Engineering  AVw>j(New 
York,  February  21): 

"A  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  unprecedented  methods 
adopted  to  close  the  crevasse.  The  problem  was  one  never  before 
presented,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  all  the  annals  of  engineering. 
Here  is  a  great  river  subject  to  extreme  and  sudden  variations  of 
flow,  from  2,000  to  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Its  whole  vol- 
ume is  flowing  through  a  crevasse  in  its  banks  some  2,000  feet  in 
width,  and  the  whole  region  is  one  mass  of  silt  and  mud,  no  solid 
foundation  anywhere.  Worst  of  all,  the  time  to  effect  closure  is 
extremely  limited.  There  is  no  time  to  make  elaborate  plans,  and 
little  time  even  to  consult  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  ungracious  to  criticize 
what  was  done  or  not  done.  It  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  early 
attempts  at  closure  .  .  .  were  a  failure,  largely  because  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  in  hand  was  not  appreciated,  and  also  because 
the  funds  and  forces  available  were  inadequate  for  the  work.  Of 
the  later  efforts,  when  the  whole  strength  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
organization  was  concentrated  on  this  work,  the  plan  of  work  in 
which  the  wooden  gate  was  constructed  appeals  to  an  engineer 
as  sound  and  well  schemed.  The  plan  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  carried  to  success  had  not  the  drift  carried  down  by  the  flood 
lodged  against  the  gate  and  obstructed  the  passage  of  water 
through  it. 

"The  method  by  which  successful  closure  of  the  breach  was 
finally  effected  consisted  ...  of  carrying  pile  trestles  across  the 
crevasse   and  dumping  rock  as   rapidly  as   possible  from  these 


above  or  below?  The  probable  explanation  of  this,  the  writer 
believes,  is  that  there  has  been  an  actual  raising  of  the  bed  of  the 
old  channel  of  the  river  during  the  two  years  while  the  crevasse 
has  been  open.     He  says  : 

"  Luring  this  time  the  old  bed  of  the  river  leading  to  the  Gulf 
has  part  of  the  time  been  entirely  dry,  and  when  water  has  flowed 
in  it  it  has  been  at  flood  times  when  it  was  heavily  burdened  with 
sediment  The  dropping  of  this  sediment  below  a  crevasse,  due 
to  the  lessened   velocity    from  the  loss  of    part  of    the    waters, 


Courtesy  of  "  Engineering  News."  New  V.-rk. 

SKETCH   PLAN    OF  CLOSURE   WORK,   COLORADO-RIVER  BREAK, 

JANUARY    25,    1907. 

is   a   familiar   phenomenon  to  those   engaged   in  river-regulation 
engineering. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  for  this  greater  tendency  of  the 
Colorado's  waters  to  stray  from  their  old  course,  it  is  clear  now 
that  they  must  be  restrained  at  any  cost.  .  .  .  The  necessity  for 
holding  the  Colorado  in  its  old  channel  with  absolute  certainty 
has  now  been  shown  by  a  great  object-lesson.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  necessity  will  increase  from  now  on  with  the  rapid  influx  of 
settlers  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  Every  farm  and  home  there  is 
dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  banks  by  which  the  river  is  held 
in  check,  just  as  surely  as  every  house  and  hamlet  in  the  Holland 
polders  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  dikes.  Now  that  the 
river  is  restored  to  its  old  channel,  there  should  be  no  engineering 
difficulty  in  holding  it  there  with  certainty,  and  in  giving  perfect 
safety  to  those  in  the  valley  below." 

The  writer  believes  that  this  task  should  be  assumed  by  the 


Courtesy  e£  '*  Engineering  News,"  New  York. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF   NEW    CLOSURE  WORK.  C  OLORADO-RI VER   HREAK,  JANUARY   25,    IQ07. 

The  south  end  ol  the  dam  that  effected  the  December  closure  is  at  about  the  point  where  the  two  locomotives  are  shown. 


trestles,  thus  making  a  rock-fill  dam  across  the  channel.  Had  any 
considerable  height  been  attempted  with  these  dams,  the  scour 
would  doubtless  have  concentrated  at  some  point  and  undermined 
the  trestle ;  but  by  making  successive  lines  of  parallel  trestles  and 
dams,  the  fall  at  each  was  kept  within  moderate  limits  and  the 
structure  remained  in  place. 

"This  simple  plan  of  operation,  while  it  presented  many  possi- 
bilities of  failure,  offered  the  very  great  advantage  of  doing  the 
work  with  railroad  machinery  and  railroad  methods,  and  therefore 
of  rapidly  effecting  results.  We  can  conceive  of  no  other  method 
by  which  an  effective  barrier  could  have  been  constructed  across 
the  crevasse  in  the  limited  time  available." 

Why  should  a  river,  which  has  for  centuries  flowed  direct  to  the 
sea,  now  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  turn  inland  ?  If  the  break 
were  once  closed,  why  should  the  river  break  through  the  levees 


Federal  Government,  and  that  if  necessary  the  Colorado  delta, 
and  perhaps  even  the  whole  isthmus  of  Lower  California,  should 
be  bought  from  Mexico  and  annexed  to  the  United  States. 


Preservation  of  Railway  Timber.— That  it  will  pay. 
before  long,  to  apply  some  sort  of  chemical  preservative  to  every 
piece  of  timber  used  by  a  railroad  in  its  road-bed.  is  the  opinion 
of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York  . 
Wood  is  getting  so  scarce  and  dear  that  it  will  not  do  to  take 
chances  of  early  decay.     He  says  : 

"It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  best  method  of  procedure  in 
any  general  way.  Creosoted  ties  and  stringers  are  rinding  much 
favor  in  some  localities,  while  the  use  of  special  paints  is  prac- 
tised in  other  quarters  with  success.     As   far  as  we  are  aware. 
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electric  railways  have  done  little  as  yet  ia  the  preservation  of 
timber,  but  the  increasing  scarcity  of  this  material  and  the  steady 
tendency  of  its  price  to  advance  will  certainly  lead  to  protective 
measures  in  time.  The  cost  of  creosoting  may  be  perhaps  50  per 
cent,  or  75  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  timber,  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  life  is  greatly  extended,  especially  where 
the  timber  comes  in  contact  with  earth  or  other  timber  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  liable  to  cause  decay.  Doubtless  it  does  not  pay  at 
present  to  attempt  specially  to  preserve  or  protect  a  trestle  only 
a  few  feet  in  length,  but  the  matter  is  worth  looking  into  in  the 
case  of  trestles,  say,  from  50  feet  upward.  It  costs  little  to  ex- 
periment with  timber  preservatives,  and  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  of  general  interest  if  made  public." 


THE    HYDROPLANE-A   GLIDING    BOAT. 

THIS  type  of  motor-boat,  which,  altho  its  principle  is  not 
new,  promises  to  claim  much  popular  attention  in  the  fu- 
ture, first  came  into  notice  as  a  racer  last  October,  when  it  dis- 
tanced all  the  boats  of  the  usual  build  in  a  contest  on  the  Seine 
near  Paris.  Since  then  three  different  forms  of  hydroplane  have 
appeared  on  the  Seine,  and  the  results  are  said  to  have  been  note- 
worthy. Says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  February  23) : 

"As  regards  the  principle  which  underlies  all  the  recent  forms 
of  gliding  boats,  it  consists  in  making  the  craft  glide  upon  the 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  fork. 

THE    LEVASSEUR    FREAK    MOTOR-BOAT    "      MTOINETTE." 

surface  of  the  water  with  scarcely  any  immersion  of  the  hull. 
This  is  done  by  giving  the  boat  a  sufficient  speed  from  the  use  of 
alight  and  powerful  gasoline-motor  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
a  set  of  planes  under  the  boat  which  are  slightly  inclined  and 
turned  upward  from  back  to  front,  so  that  when  the  boat  reaches 
asufficic^f  speed  the  action  of  the  planes  causes  it  to  be  lifted 
partly  or  almost  entirely  out  of  the  water,  the  latter  being  the  ideal 
condition.  While  the  usual  practise  of  the  first  experimenters 
was  to  use  a  boat  of  about  the  ordinary  section  and  then  adapt 
underneath  it  a  set  of  separate  planes  whose  angle  was  adjustable, 
in  all  the  present  boats  the  plane  surfaces  are  formed  simply  by 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  this  being  constructed  so  that  there  are  at 
least  two  surfaces  of  this  kind.  What  is  essential  for  the  hydro- 
plane action  is  to  have  the  boat  light  enough  to  be  easily  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  sufficient  power  to 
give  the  proper  speed  for  bringing  about  the  lifting  action.  This 
is  now  easy  to  accomplish  in  the  present  state  of  gasoline-motor 
construction,  especially  since  the  new  light-weight  motors  for 
aerostatic  purposes  have  been  brought  out.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  hydroplane,  inventors  were  handicaped,  since  they  had  only 
the  steam-engine  available  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  a  heavy 
weight  had  to  be  lifted,  a  weight  which  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  power  which  the  motor  would  give." 

The  first  development  of  the  hydroplane  idea,  we  are  told,  dates 
from  1876.  Count  de  Lambert,  the  owner  of  the  racer  of  October 
last,  built  his  first  boat  in  1897  — a  catamaran  between  whose  twin 
floats  the  planes  were  adjusted.     His  last  boat,  shown  in  the  illus- 


tration on  the  next   page,  is  not  essentially  different.     To  quote 
further : 

"This  craft  made  the  remarkable  performance  which  we  men- 
tioned above  during  the  races  which  were  held  last  fall  upon  the 
Seine  at  Maisons  Laffitte,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  entered  some  of  the  fast  racing  boats,  the 
hydroplane  carried  off  the  honors  and  made  the  record  for  speed 
over  a  100-kilometer  (62.1-mile)  course,  covering  this  in  2  hours  25 
minutes,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  speed  of  25.46  miles  an  hour. 
The  boat  carried  three  persons,  and  besides  was  obliged  to  make 
a  number  of  turns,  which  are  a  decided  disadvantage  for  this  class 
of  craft.  In  a  straight  line,  Count  de  Lambert  says  he  made  a 
speed  of  55  kilometers  (34.175  miles)  an  hour  upon  the  Seine.  At 
present  he  is  constructing  a  new  hydroplane,  which  is  even  of  a 
simpler  form.  It  is  made  up  simply  of  a  series  of  box  floats 
placed  between  two  long  timbers  on  each  side.  Each  float  has 
the  required  plane  surface  on  the  bottom,  and  the  assemblage  of 
floats  forms  a  kind  of  raft  which  has  a  number  of  gliding  surfaces. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Count  de  Lambert  has  been  granted 
fundamental  patents  for  the  use  of  hydroplanes." 

Other  types,  shown  in  the  illustrations,  are  the  Ricochet-A'au- 
tilus,  having  its  bottom  formed  of  two  inclined  planes,  of  which 
the  forward  is  slightly  curved,  and  the  Antoinette,  which  is  a 
"  freak-boat,"  consisting  of  two  pieces,  a  flat-bottomed  skiff  for  the 
motor  and  passengers,  and  a  gliding  tail-piece  having  the  pro- 
peller at  its  stern.  This  latter  is  said  to  give  the  passenger  "  al- 
most the  same  sensation  as  an  aeroplane  in  the  air."  Says  the 
writer  quoted  above  : 

"  Owing  to  the  use  of  the  long  tail,  there  is  but  little  spray  at  the 
back  of  the  boat,  seeing  that  this  is  forced  to  the  rear  Since  it 
has  entered  the  field  the  new  craft  promises  well  and  gives  the 
gliding  effect  without  losing  its  qualities  of  good  floating  and  bal- 
ance. Another  point  is  the  low  consumption  of  fuel,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  below  what  the  ordinary  craft  use,  while  a  higher 
speed  is  obtained." 


WHY   THE  TREE-FROG   CHANGES  COLOR. 

THE  assumption  by  organisms  of  colors  or  shapes  that  serve 
to  hide  them  or  in  some  way  ward  off  attack  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  result  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  an  important 
element  in  evolution.  But  Dr.  Wolff,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Naturwissenschaftliche  IVochenschrift  (Berlin),  offers  proof  that 
this  phenomenon  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  preservation  of 
species.  He  informs  us  that  close  inspection  and  careful  exami- 
nation have  shown  that  many  cases  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
examples  of  protective  care  are  not  such,  and  that  the  cause  must 
frequently  be  sought  in  an  entirely  different  relation.  For  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  classical  illustrations  of  mimicry,  or  of  protective 
adaptation  of  the  animal  to  the  environment,  is  that  of  the  tree- 
frog;  for  like  many  of  the  amphibia  this  creature  is  able  to  modify 
its  coloring  through  a  wide  series  of  shades.  In  fact,  the  tree-frog 
can  change  from  the  brightest  yellow  to  a  blue-black,  passing  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  intermediate  range  of  color.  This 
change,  it  seems,  varies  with  the  character  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  frog  is  resting,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  color  of 
this  surface  was  the  determining  factor,  that  different  colors  pro- 
duced a  series  of  reflexes  in  the  body  of  the  animal  which  in  turn 
caused  a  change  of  color.  In  other  words,  the  adaptation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  automatic  ;  if  the  frog  sat  on  a  green  leaf  he  at  once 
became  green,  if  on  a  brown  leaf  his  color  was  brown,  if  on  black 
bog  his  color  became  black,  and  so  on. 

Now,  however,  Prof.  W.  Biedermann,  the  celebrated  physiolo- 
gist, has  just  shown  that  the  procedure  is  entirely  different,  that 
the  frog  does  not  copy  its  environment,  and  that,  when  the  color 
of  the  animal  and  the  color  of  the  environment  match,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  chance.  In  fact,  the  green  color  of  the  frog  "  is  caused 
by  the  distribution  of  two  sorts  of  cells,  one  of  which  is  blue-black 
and  the  other  a  bright  yellow."     He  goes  on  : 

"  Like  ordinary  muscle  cells  these  pigment  cells  are  controlled 
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by  the  nervous  system,  and,  when  the  black  cells  contract  and  the 
yellow  cells  expand,  the  color  of  the  creature  becomes  either  green 
or  bright  yellow  or  some  tone  between  the  two.  Conversely,  with 
the  contraction  of  the  yellow  cells  and  an  expansion  of  the  black, 
the  color  is  correspondingly  modified." 

Dr.  Wolff  says  Professor  Biedermann  has  shown  that  the  con- 


protective  adaptations  are  merely  functions  of  the  nutritive  system 
and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  design  or  the  preservation 
of  the  species."—  Translation  made fcrTHE  Literary  Digest. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

THE    HYDROPLANE   GLIDING   BOAT    OK     COUNT    DE     LAMBERT 
GETTING   UNDER    WAV    AND    RISING    TO   THE   SURFACE. 

The  boat  consists  of  a  catamaran  mounted  on  five  planes,  each  of 
which  is  about  4  feet  wide  by  io  feet  long,  giving  a  total  lifting  sur- 
face of  about  200  square  feet.  The  planes  are  set  upon  five  per 
cent,  incline,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  one,  which  is  at  a  slightly 
greater  angle.  The  jo-horsepower  8-cylinder  motor  has  driven  this 
boat,  the  inventor  claims,  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  34  miles  an  hour. 

traction  of  the  cells  is  not  due  to  any  reflexes  set  up  by  optical 
impressions,  but  is  the  result  of  reactions  of  the  nerves  of  touch. 
To  quote : 

"  If  the  frog  sits  on  a  smooth  surface  he  becomes  bright  green, 
and  this  is  so  whether  he  is  sitting  on  a  bright  green  leaf  or  a 
sheet  of  black  glass.  And  the  color  changes  to  black  if  the  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  this  whether  the  creature  is  resting  on  black 
loam  or  white  sand  Therefore  the  phenomenon  is  merely  ad- 
ventitious and  it  is  in  no  sense  a  provident  adaptation  to  the 
environment 

"But  do  not  let  us  stop  here,  for  we  can  go  further  with  the 
argument  and  strengthen  our  case  with  other  evidence.  Among 
others  Von-Aigner-Abah"  and  P.  Denso  have  recently  shown  that 
mimicry  is  an  imperfect  protective  weapon,  and  this  is  obvious 
when  one  considers  that  man  is  able  to  trap  insects  and  animals 
which  are  hunted  by  creatures  with  senses  far  more  acute 
than  man's. 

"Moreover,  predatory  birds  hunt  their  game  during  the  period 
of  flight  of  the  latter,  and  woodpeckers  and  other  insectivorous 
birds  destroy  millions  of  parasites  in  spite  of  their  protective 
colorings.  Further,  in  many  instances  the  protected  creature 
strives  to  flee  from  the  enemy  and  thereby  betrays  itself,  and  in 
case  of  protection  through  nauseous  flavors  the  protected  tvpe  is 
destroyed  by  the  young  of  the  predatory  species.  It  is  only  In- 
experience that  the  young  learn  to  know  that  the  insect  or  bug 
is  nauseous. 

"Finally,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  majority  of  insect-hunters 
work  at  night  and  that  they  are  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell 
exclusively;  in  this  case  mimicry  can  in  no  sense  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  hunted  creature.  And  so  we  are  justified  in  conclu- 
ding that  in  the  end  it  will  doubtless  be  shown  that  the  so-called 


REALITY   OF    MATTER. 

"T)  ASH  statements  in  popular  expositions  to  the  effect  that  the 
■*-^-  existence  of  matter  has  now  been  disproved  are  roundly 
condemned  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Milliken,of  Chicago  University,  in  a 
review  in  Science  New  York)  of  a  recent  work  on  the  phenomena 
of  radioactivity  and  the  so-called  electrical  theory  of  matter. 
"Of  course."  he  admits,  -every  trained  reader  knows  that  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  things  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  which 
is  not  hypothetical  to  any  particular  individual,  except  the  fact  of 
his  own  consciousness."     But.  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"The  ordinary  reader  will  scarcely  understand  that  in  the  above 
statements  the  author  is  merely  denying  the  existence  of  matter  in 
the  broad, metaphysical  sense  in  which  the  philosopher  denies  the 
existence  of  any  external  world  whatever.  He  will  rather  under- 
stand him  to  be  using  language  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  books  on  physical  subjects,  and  to  be  tacitly  as- 
suming the  existence  of  an  external  world  and  yet  denying  the 
existence  of  matter  as  a  constituent  of  that  world 

"  Such  assertions  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  fruitful  of  con- 
fusion of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  untrained,  while  to  the 
trained  they  are  devoid  of  all  meaning.  For  matter  as  we  ordinarily 
understand  the  term"  does  not  involve  any  particular  hypothesis 
as  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  atom.  As  commonly  understood, 
matter  is  merely  that  something  which  possesses  the  properties  of 
weight  and  inertia.  Its  existence  is,  therefore,  just  as  real  as  the 
existence  of  these  properties.  As  investigation  goes  on.  the  more 
properties  which  we  find  ourselves  agreed  in  associating  with 
weight  and  inertia,  the  more  definite  does  our  idea  of  matter 
become. 

"Thus  there  is  now  practical  unanimity  in  regarding  matter 
as  composed  of  discrete  particles,  and  recently  some  evidence 
has  appeared  which  makes  it  plausible  at  least  to  endow  the  dis- 
crete particles  with  an  electrical  property  as  well  as  with  weight 
and  inertia,  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  inertia  prop- 
erty may  be  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  electrical  property.  If  fur- 
ther experimenting  should  justify  this  hypothesis  the  term  '  matter' 
would  lose  none  of  its  present  significance,  but  would  rather  gain 
additional  meaning,  just  as  the  term  'light'  gained  rather  than  lost 
in  significance  when  Maxwell  and  Hertz  discovered  a  relation  be- 
tween light  and  electricity. 

"  The  assertion  that  light  'is  a  pure  hypothesis,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  evidence  for  its  existence,'  would  be  in  every  respect  as 
warrantable  as  the  similar  assertion  regarding  matter.  Either 
assertion,  I  take  it,  is  completely  misleading  in  popular  writing, 
even  tho  there  may  be  some  technical  justification  for  it." 

In  other  words,  the  interesting  discovery  of  an  American  visitor 
to  Pans  that  the  prices  of  familiar  articles  may  all  be  stated  in 
francs  does  not  justify  him  in  announcing  that  he  has  demonstra- 
ted the  non-existence  of  the  dollar. 


'The  SclenUI  "Now  Y.>rk. 

Till:   •'  RICOCHE  I -NAT  I  II  1 

This  boat  has  attained  a  --i>ei'd  ol  about  30  miles  an  hour  with  a 
10-horse- power  motor      It  is  only  11  feet  long. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


HOW  THE   RELIGIOUS   PRESS  TAKE  SENATOR 
SMOOT'S   VICTORY. 

TO  judge  from  the  amount  and  vigor  of  their  comment  on  the 
seating  of  Senator  Smoot,  the  Methodists  take  his  victory 
more  to  heart  than  the  other  denominations.  The  other  religious 
organs  treat  the  matter  with  more  or  less  feeling,  some  of  them 
with  so  little  as  to  indicate,  seemingly,  that  in  their  minds  the 
menace  contained  in  the  retention  of  Mr.  Smoot  is  not  regarded  as 
serious.  The  vote  to  retain  the  Utah  Senator  is  pretty  generally 
looked  upon  by  the  religious  press  as  the  result  of  a  political 
"deal,"  and,  without  impugning  the  motives  of  Senators,  it  is  in- 
sisted that  the  real  issue  was  not  the  personality  of  Mr.  Smoot, 
but  the  menace  of  Mormon  polygamy  and  Mormon  interference 
in  political  affairs.  Says  The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Meth.,  Cincinnati) : 

"  Tho  we  must  admit  that  nothing  in  the  personal  character  of 
Mr.  Smoot  would  raise  a  question  as  to  his  senatorial  fitness,  still 
the  fact  remains  that  he  belongs  to  a  hierarchy  that  has  had  a 
long  history  of  open  and  avowed  hostility  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try in  reference  to  the  most  sacred  phase  of  our  national  life  ;  and 
tho  the  protest  of  an  outraged  public  has  practically  driven  the 
Mormon  Church  from  her  polygamous  practises,  still,  Senator 
Smoot  is  a  member  of  this  Church,  whose  leaders  have  been  re- 
peatedly indicted  and  convicted  of  violations  of  the  law — a  church 
which  would,  we  believe,  revert  to  its  old  life  at  any  time  the 
pressure  of  a  popular  opposition  were  removed.  Besides,  outside 
of  the  bare  question  of  polygamy,  we  have  to  consider  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  mixing  constantly  in  politics, 
and  with  reason  suspected  of  favoring  their  churchly  interests 
before  those  belonging  to  the  national  welfare." 

Another  organ  of  the  Methodist  Church,  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate (Nashville),  sees  a  detriment  to  public  morality  in  the  counte- 
nance given  to  Mormonism  through  its  representative  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    Thus  : 

"  In  common  with  a  very  large  majority  of  the  thoughtful  people 
of  the  country,  we  think  a  mistake  has  been  made.  Mr.  Smoot's 
identity  with  the  immoral  teachings  and  practises  of  an  immoral 
sect  is  such  that  for  him  to  sit  in  the  chief  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States  is  an  affront  to  public  morality.  He  does  not  him- 
self practise  polygamy,  but  he  admits  that  it  is  a  recognized  'reve- 
lation '  of  his  'Church.'  He  is  the  son  of  a  polygamist,  and  his 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  a  polygamist.  He  looks  upon  polygamy 
as  a  right  and  proper  thing,  a  practise  for  which  there  is  indeed 
divine  sanction,  but  which  must  be  abstained  from  just  now  on 
account  of  an  unreasonable  law.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  principles 
of  good  government  to  have  a  man  engaged  in  making  laws  for  us 
who  in  his  heart  believes  that  a  practise  condemned  by  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  our  people  and  outlawed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  not  only  an  innocent  but  even  a  religious  thing.1' 

The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston)  "can  not 
avoid  the  conviction  that  politics  has  entered  into  the  settlement 
of  this  matter  somewhat."  At  the  same  time  it  thinks  that  Mr. 
Smoot's  case  was  not  the  best  suited,  from  the  anti-Mormon 
standpoint,  on  which  to  make  a  contest.  It  adds  by  way  of  ex- 
planation of  its  view  : 

"The  present  difficulty  now  in  getting  restrictive  legislation  lim- 
iting in  any  way  the  peril  of  life  which  comes  from  Christian- 
Science  practitioners  shows  how  ingrained  in  the  American  mind 
is  the  notion  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  interfere  with  anything 
which  calls  itself  religion.  So  with  the  Mormon  Church.  Our 
Federal  legislators  and  judges  have  been  and  are  still  loath  to  do 
aught  that  seems  to  interfere  with  religious  liberty,  even  tho  sus- 
pecting license." 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Presbyterian)  joins  in  the  belief  that  "the 
case  against  membership  in  the  United  States  Senate  of  a  Mormon 
apostle  was  not  presented  in  the  best  way  to  bring  the  immediate 
result  sought,"  and  adds  without  comment  that  "Mr.  Smoot  was 


given  the  benefit  of  all  the  doubts  thus  left  open."  It  looks  upon, 
the  case  as  "only  an  incident  in  the  arraignment  of  an  un-Ameri- 
can ecclesiasticism,"  and  asserts  that  "  the  inquiry  did  too  much 
toward  tearing  the  mask  of  'reform  '  from  the  hierarchy,  to  be  re- 
garded as  any  sort  of  a  'vindication.'"  Similarly  The  United 
Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  looks  upon  the  exhaustive  testimony  con- 
•  cerning  Mormonism  and  Mormon  administration  as  a  "shocking 
exposure,"  and  believes  it  should  thereby  receive  "a  blow  that  will 
seriously  injure  it,"  tho  the  journal  points  to  the  fact  that  Mor- 
monism "is  strongly  entrenched  in  the  statehood  independence 
and  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  leaders  over  the  people." 

The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  casts  scorn  on 
the  readiness  of  the  secular  papers  to  accept  Mr.  Smoot's  own 
view  of  Mormonism  and  its  progressive  reform.     We  quote : 

"  Smoot  is  listened  to  as  if  he  were  the  judge  on  the  bench,  in- 
stead of  the  criminal  at  the  bar.  It  is  as  if  a  man  accused  of  theft 
were  allowed  to  declare  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  thereupon 
be  acquitted  and  applauded.  No  more  credence  is  to  be  given 
Smoot  than  would  be  accorded  any  other  accused  man.  Indeed, 
no  faith  whatever  is  to  be  put  in  his  statements  on  this  subject. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  indoctrinated  Mormon,  and  the  history  of  that 
people,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  their  theology  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples, shows  that  they  can  not  be  trusted  on  honor  or  oath,  where 
the  Church  is  involved.  It  seems  like  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  a 
study  of  the  history  of  Mormonism  and  of  its  teachings  makes  it 
plain  that  Reed  Smoot's  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  worth  the  breath  it  took  to 
utter  it,  if  the  matter  involved  the  Church.  To  say  that  such  a 
man  is  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Senate  is  amazing. 

"  The  people  should  understand  that  Reed  Smoot  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  oiliest  men  in  the  country.  He  is  a  past  master  in 
the  arts  of  the  politician.  'He  is  as  mild  a  mannered  man  as  ever 
scuttled  a  ship  or  cut  a  throat.'  He  is  just  the  man  to  play  the 
part  he  has  been  given  at  Washington.  His  speech  was  a  master- 
piece of  deception.  It  was  bold  in  its  utterances,  and  in  its  con- 
demnation of  lawbreakers  among  his  fellow  churchmen  and  apos- 
tles ;  but  all  this  was  for  public  consumption.  Behind  the  scenes, 
and  especially  in  Utah,  he  and  his  fellow  Mormons  will  laugh  at 
the  manner  in  which  he  pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  Mormons  understand  him  and  are  pleased.  Some 
day  the  nation  will  come  to  its  senses  on  this  Mormon  question, 
and  then  the  men  who  intensified  the  trouble  by  keeping  Smoot 
in  the  Senate  will  get  their  reward." 

A  remarkable  comment  is  made  by  The  Deseret  Evening  News 
(Salt  Lake),  the  official  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  which 
the  critics  of  Smoot  are  compared  with  the  Pharisees  of  1900  years 
ago.     In  its  own  words: 

"The  case  against  Senator  Smoot  was  worked  up  by  politicians 
who  hoped  to  obtain  revenge  upon  somebody  on  account  of  the 
defeat  they  had  sustained  in  the  political  arena;  and  by  religious 
enthusiasts  who  thought  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Smoot  from  the 
Senate  would  be  a  'body  blow  '  to  the  'Mormon  '  Church.  But  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can  not  with  consistency  or  safety 
permit  disgruntled  politicians  and  narrow-minded  zealots  to  make 
that  exalted  body  an  instrument  of  personal  revenge  or  denomi- 
national jealousy,  even  if  the  hoarse  cry  of  'Crucify  him  ! '  is  re- 
peated by  irresponsible  multitudes  throughout  the  land.  The  only 
safe  policy  is  to  do  what  is  right 

"  When  all  the  charges  and  accusations  that  are  relied  upon  for 
the  exclusion  of  Senator  Smoot  are  considered,  they  recall  vividly 
some  of  the  scenes  preceding  the  great  world-tragedy  of  Calvary. 
Without  making  any  comparison  between  any  persons  now  living 
and  the  divine  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  similarity  of 
methods  employed  by  the  prime  movers  in  that  great  drama  and 
this  rather  grotesque  performance  is  very  striking.  The  accusa- 
tion against  the  Master  was  that  he  was  a  blasphemer  and  a  politi- 
cal agitator,  the  enemy  of  Caesar.  On  these  charges  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals,  and  the 
multitudes  applauded.  And  the  secret  motive,  which  was  his  zeal 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple,  which  hardened  sinners  had  made 
a  den  of  thieves,  was  carefully  kept  in  the  background  all  the 
time.  It  is  so  now.  Senator  Smoot  is  falsely  accused,  tho  the 
crowds  approve,  and  the  real  motives  for  the  attack  upon  him  and 
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the  Church  are  kept  out  of  view.     But  they  are  known,  all  the 
same,  to  all  who  have  followed  this  case  from  the  beginning." 


MEANING   OF  THE   VOTE   FOR   DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

THE  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  the  disestab- 
lishment and  diseiidowment  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
looked  upon  at  least  as  "  a  warning-bell,"  if  no  more.  The  signif- 
icance of  the  fact  that  the  vote  is  contemporaneous  with  other 
governmental  movements  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  church 
is  not  lost  sight  of.  England,  it  is  thought,  will  be  much  slower, 
however,  in  joining  what  is  described  as  a  world-movement.  The 
Government's  hesitations  were  exprest  by  Mr.  Birrell  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  already  had  too  much  on  its  hands  to  father  the 
project  as  an  active  cause.  While  the  action  of  the  Commons  is 
more  generally  interpreted  in  its  political  aspects,  current  com- 
ment accords  with  the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Birrell  when  he  said 
that  "  the  state  had  gained  nothing  irom  union  with  the  Church, 
and  he  believed  the  Church  would  be  far  better  off  if  separated 
from  the  state."  His  words  are  further  commented  on  by  the 
Baltimore  American  : 

"'He  voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  persons  in  the  English 
Church  who  are  not  Liberals  and  probably  are  not  politicians  of 
any  sort.  The  most  progressive  part  of  the  Church,  that  part 
which  is  assiduously  engaged  in  vitalizing  Christianity  and  ma- 
king converts,  has  for  some  years  favored  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Its  leaders  have  contended  that  the  connection  of  the 
church  with  the  state  was  a  millstone  about  its  neck,  fostering 
lukewarmness  and  dry-rot  and  contributing  to  perfunctory  religion 
only." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  interviewed  by  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  exprest  his  belief  that  the  plan,  if  carried  into  action, 
would  be  "the  best  thing  for  both  church  and  state,"  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Church  "  a  chance  to  evolve  pure  Christianity,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  bonds  and  connecting  links  that  more  or  less  fetter 
it  when  it  is  attached  to  a  currbersome  government  machine." 

The  Boston  Transcript  se  ;  England  at  last  making  the  effort 
to  get  into  the  "  world-tide."     Thus  : 

"  The  world-tide  runs  the  way  of  anticlericalism,  secularism,  and 
strict  differentiation  of  function  between  institutions  as  well  as 
men.  The  state  becomes  increasingly  sensitive  to  interference 
from  priests,  popes,  and  bishops,  and  spiritual-minded  laymen  in 
turn  shrink  from  control  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
by  those  who  may  be  either  irreligious  or  antireligious.  Thus  in 
England  to-day  some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  Erastianism 
and  of  perpetuation  of  the  establishment  are  among  'Catholic  '  or 
high-church  party,  who.  while  differing  absolutely  from  the  non- 
conformists and  Free  Churchmen  on  many  points  of  doctrine, 
ritual,  and  polity,  nevertheless  have  come  to  at  last  agree  with 
them  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  permitting  doctrinal  and  ritualistic 
issues  to  be  settled  in  the  last  analysis  by  men  who  may  be  and 
often  are  'worldlings.'  We  shall  be  surprized  if  analysis  of  the 
vote  for  disestablishment  taken  this  week  does  not  reveal  an  alli- 
ance of  the 'Catholic  '  and  the  Free  Churchmen,  which  did  not 
exist  when  this  issue  was  formerly  raised  in  Parliament.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  recent  vote  is  due  to  the  increased  strength  in 
Parliament  of  the  Free  Churchmen  or  nonconformists,  and  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  labor  party  which  in  England  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent tends  to  take  the  secular  rather  than  the  religious  point  of 
view,  and  is  opposed  to  privilege  such  as  is  involved,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  in  an  establishment.  Slowly,  but  surely,  noncon- 
formity has  been  gaining  in  numerical  strength  in  the  kingdom  ;  it 
is  admirably  organized  as  never  before  in  a  free-church  council 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  domestic  politics,  whether 
municipal  or  national,  as  churchmen  in  this  country  do  not  dream 
of  doing. 

"The  vote  just  taken  is  a  warning-bell,  telling  of  a  new  mood  of 
the  British  layman,  of  a  passing  of  power  from  long-established 
classes  to  more  recent  ones,  and  of  a  response  to  a  civic  ideal  at 
this  stage  of  history,  which  the  American  daughter-church  regis- 
tered some  time  since." 


The  ultimate  effect  of  the  vote  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Its 
purely  "  academic  "  character  is  pointed  out  in  nearly  all  the  current 
comment,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  Government,  through  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  is  in  no  wise  committed  to  action.  Its 
chances  of  immediate  effect  are  further  lessened  when  it  is  seen 
that  when  the  vote  was  taken  not  more  than  half  the  members 
were  present,  and  the  affirmative  vote  was  less  than  half  the  min- 
isterial strength. 


THE   ANTISUICIDE   BUREAU    AS   A   CON- 
FESSIONAL. 

\\J  HAT  the  Salvation  Army  has  really  done  in  the  founding  of 
*  *       its  antisuicide  bureaus   is  to  establish  the  confessional; 
"but  without  authority  to  impose  penance  except  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion and  without  denial  of  privilege  or  threat  of  penalty  if  the 


OLONEL  HOLLAND    IN  CHARGE   OF   THE    ANTISUICIDE  Bl'REAU 
OF     I  III.    SALVA  I  Ion    ARMY. 

The  subject  before  him  had  been  depressed  by  losses  on  the  race- 
track, which  aggravated  a  probable  hereditary  taint.  He  has  been 
found  employment  at  S6.00  per  week. 

suggestion  be  not  followed."  In  this  wise  the  Chicago  Inter- 
(  hean  views  the  new  departure.  This  with  other  interesting  com- 
ment comes  from  the  lay  press.  Up  to  the  present  the  views  of 
the  religious  journals  have  not  been  given.  For  the  most  part  the 
new  institution  is  received  with  sympathy  mingled  with  some  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  actual  results  likely  to  follow.  The  Titer  Ocean 
further  observes  that "  in  the  nature  of  things  it  will  be  imp< 
ble  ever  exactly  to  know  311st  how  much  good  it  does  to  make  the 
effort  to  prevent  people  from  killing  themselves  by  providing  in- 
telligent, disinterested,  and  sympathetic  hearers  for  their  tales  of 
wo.  ready  to  give  them  beneficial  advice."     It  adds: 

"But  it  is  a  great  reliei  to  many  people  to  tell  their  troubles, 
and  it  often  helps  them  to  do  so  when  they  can  rind  some  one  who 
will  really  listen  and  take  an  interest  in  the  tale.  Observation  of 
this  fact  has  led  some  to  the  belief  that  the  Protestant  churches 
made  a  mistake  in  abolishing  the  confessional." 

In  words  of  cordial  approval  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
declares : 

"The  plan  is  a  good  one.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 
where  struggling  men  and  women  often  live  in  a  solitude  more  ter- 
rifying and  heartrending  than  that  of  the  desert,  many  despairing 
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ones  have  gone  the  way  of  the  suicide  for  the  lack  of  a  single 
cheerful  word,  a  hand  laid  upon  the  shoulder,  at  the  right  moment. 
Feeling  themselves  lost,  abandoned,  without  friend,  without  hope, 
they  are  too  ready  to  conclude  the  world  is  against  them  and  to 
break  rashly  into  the 'bloody  house  of  life."  It  would  probably 
be  otherwise  if  they  had  some  one  to  go  to  of  whose  sympathy  they 
were  sure.  Such  cases  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain derangement  due  to  physical  and  mental  depression.  It  is 
not  meant  that  they  are  insane  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
rather  ambiguous  term.  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  with  some 
experience  with  men  that  they  are  cases  which  yield  readily  to 
mental  encouragement  and  suggestion.  The  relation  of  one's  sor- 
rows to  a  sympathetic  listener,  itself  cleanses  the  prest  bosom  of 
much  perilous  stuff.  When  that  relation  is  followed  by  words  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  by  small  assistance  which  means  im- 
mense aid  to  the  despondent  one.  he  will  almost  invariably  be 
brought  to  a  better  frame  of  mind." 

A  different  view  is  held  by  the  Pittsburg  Press,  which  seems  to 
think  that  applicants  to  the  bureau  will  hardly  be  the  genuine  arti- 
cle.     It  says  : 

"It  is  unpleasant  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  any  philanthropic 
effort,  but  in  this  case  the  inclination  is  almost  irresistible.  The 
Booths  and  the  Salvation  Army  have  been  instruments  of  great 
good  and  they  are  shrewd  judges  of  what  the  'submerged  tenth  ' 
needs.  They  have  also  shown  ingenuity  in  securing  the  supply  of 
those  needs.  But  if  a  man  is  really,  sincerely,  fatally  bent  on 
suicide  will  he  go  and  inform  the  Antisuicide  Bureau  of  the  fact 
so  that  he  may  be  prevented  ?  If  he  is  not  merely  trying  to  frighten 
somebody,  or  play  on  credulous  people's  sympathy,  will  he  not 
keep  his  purpose  of  self-destruction  secret?  The  Antisuicide 
Bureau  looks  like  a  bureau  to  take  seriously  a  certain  class  of 
dear  souls  who  may  prove  a  great  nuisance  if  they  find  that  people 
prepared  to  take  them  seriously  are  in  existence." 

The  English  bureaus  have  reported  applicants  representing  all 
classes  of  society.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  imagined  that 
the  Army  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  subjects  drawn  from  the 
classes  to  which  it  now  chieflv  ministers. 


RELIGIOUS    PRESS   ON   THE    ROCKEFELLER 
GIFT  TO    EDUCATION. 

THE  prevailing  tone  of  the  religious  papers  in  commenting 
upon  John  D.  Rockefeller's  thirty-two-million-dollar  gift 
to  the  cause  of  education  is.  like  that  of  the  lay  press,  one  of 
unqualified  approval  and  gratitude.  The  exceptions  to  this  atti- 
tude are  few  and  far  between.  Among  these  few  exceptions  are 
The  Catholic  Mirror,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Protestant  Gospel 
Messenger,  of  Elgin.  111.  The  former  prints  a  satirical  parable  in- 
spired by  the  benefaction.  The  Gospel  Messenger  remarks  that 
recent  court  investigations  "  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead 
people  to  heiieve  that  the  gifts  of  some  men  are  only  a  part  of  the 
ill-gotten  wealth  which  has  been  heaped  up  at  the  expense  of 
others  and  by  violation  of  State  and  national  laws."  "  The  exam- 
ple of  dishonesty  set  by  some  financiers,"  it  adds,  "does  more 
harm  than  all  their  gifts  can  do  good."  The  Congregationalist 
(Boston)  remarks  guardedly  that  "  the  gift  displays,  more  promi- 
nently than  any  which  has  gone  before,  the  habit  which  Americans 
have  of  appropriating  on  a  large  scale  for  social  ends  property 
acquired  in  competitive  business  by  ultra-individualistic  ethics." 
Moreover,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  is  quoted  as  asking 
whether  the  gift  is  not,  after  all,  merely  a  restitution.  He  says 
further,  as  quoted  in  the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Citizen  : 

"It  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  benefaction.  If  it  can 
be  rightly  so  regarded,  the  public  ought  to  be  very  thankful. 

"But  it  happens  to  be  true  that  the  donor  is  at  present  under 
indictment  before  the  courts  in  several  parts  of  the  country  for 
having  by  illegal  and  unjust  methods  despoiled  the  public  of  vast 
sums  of  money.  These  indictments  cover  many  thousands  of 
cases,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  cover  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  actual  offenses. 


"Added  to  these  indictments  are  the  grave  charges  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  concerning  many  years  of  nefarious 
practise  by  which  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  wrongfully 
gained.  If  these  charges,  which  must  soon  come  to  trial,  should 
be  sustained,  the  public  would  know  that  a  large  part,  at  least,  of 
these  millions  was  plundered." 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  states  that  a  letter 
commending  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  his  gift  was  introduced  for  in- 
dorsement at  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  ministers  of  that  city,  and 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest.  "It  was  repeatedly  stated,"  says  the 
dispatch,  "that  he  had  robbed  the  poor  and  was  now  proffering 
back  a  small  portion  of  what  he  had  stolen." 


SPIRITUALISM    EXPLAINED   AS  PURELY 
SUBJECTIVE. 

A  NY  one  who  reacls  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  reviews 
-**■  must  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  attention 
they  are  giving  to  Spiritualism.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  if 
there  were ta revival  of  interest  in  this  occult  and  erstwhile  discred- 
ited form  of  faith.  Most  of  the  scientific  writers  in  these  reviews, 
such  as  Lombroso  and  Flammarion,  while  recognizing  the  won- 
ders revealed,  still  preserve  an  attitude  of  anxious  inquiry  as  to 
the  actuating  influence  of  necromantic  revelations,  spectral  ap- 
pearances, sounds,  and  movements  which  are  familiar  things  in 
the  ordinary  spiritualistic  seance.  We  find  in  the  foreign  maga- 
zines three  principal  theories  broached  with  regard  to  spiritualis- 
tic, or.  as  most  commonly  nowadays  written,  psychic  phenomena. 
The  Roman  ecclesiastic  tells  us  that  they  belong  to  the  domain  of 
demonology  and  witchcraft.  Evil  and  unclean  spirits  are  at  work 
in  the  spiritualistic  seance.  The  man  who  is  a  Spiritualist  pure  and 
simple  announces  that  the  dead  have  come  back  and  are  present, 
speaking  through  the  medium.  Many  Italian  and  French  scien- 
tists believe  that  natural  forces  not  yet  identified,  because  hitherto 
insufficiently  investigated,  are  to  be  recognized  in  such  phenomena 
as  levitation,  revelation  of  personal  identity,  and  other  wonders. 

In  Italy,  where  the  subject  of  psychic  research  has  been  inves- 
tigated with  immense  interest  and  curiosity  by  men  of  the  highest 
scientific  authority,  a  tendency  has  recently  appeared  to  regard 
Spiritualism  as  something  of  merely  natural  and  earthly  origin. 
In  the  Rassegna  Nazionale (Florence)  Pietro  Stoppani,  apropos  of 
a  work  called  "For  Spiritualism,"  written  by  his  friend  and  teacher. 
Prof.  Angelo  Brafferio  of  the  Academy  of  Milan,  undertakes  to 
explain  what  the  mediumistic  power,  medianism,  as  he  calls  it, 
consists  in.  Does  this  power  pertain,  he  asks,  to  the  domain  of 
physics,  psychology,  or  demonology  ?  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Spiritualism  is  another  name  for  hypnotism,  and  is  connected 
with  telepathy,  suggestion,  and  kindred  influences.  Neither  devil, 
evil  spirit,  nor  souls  of  the  dead,  he  declares,  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Medianism  may  be  a  new  force,  but  it  is  a  force  generated 
between  the  medium  and  those  present  at  the  seance.  He  sums 
up  his  conclusion  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  new  force,  which  many  style  medianism,  which  the  me- 
dium is  able  to  develop  when  he  falls  into  a  trance,  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  physical  phenomena  observed  and  the  senses  of 
those  present.  By  medianism  the  latent  forces  which  exist  in  each 
individual  present  are  added  to  the  force  or  strength  of  the  me- 
dium who  sits  beside  them  at  the  magic  table.  Such  forces  are 
excited  by  the  hypnotic  power  of  the  medium  and  are  directed  at 
his  will.  And  further,  in  the  subliminal  ego  of  the  medium,  and 
in  the  mental  recesses  of  those  present,  as  well  as  in  the  easy  in- 
terchange of  suggestion  promoted  by  the  presence  and  hypnotic 
condition  of  the  medium,  we  find  the  thread  of  Ariadne  leading  to 
a  comprehension  of  those  effects  of  mental  coloration  which  have 
led  men  to  suppose  the  presence  of  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  vagrant 
spirits  of  some  kind  or  another,  while  all  the  time,  whether  prob- 
lem or  mystery,  the  matter  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mystery 
of  our  mother  nature."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literarv 
Digest. 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE   LATEST  SHAKESPEARE 

FIND. 

BRITISH  newspapers  are  considerably  stirred  by  the  discov- 
ery of  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  known  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare, or  what  purports  to  be  one,  painted  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Portraits  of  Shakespeare  are  "  as  thick  as  blackberries," 
as  one  writer  remarks,  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  if  they  are 
all  genuine  the  bard  of  Avon 
must  have  spent  so  much  time 
posing  for  h.s  portrait  that  the 
wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for 
anything  else.  Doubts  about  the 
genuineness  cf  this  latest  find 
are  based  on  the  objection  that 
he  would  not  hke'y  be  rich  enough 
or  famous  enough  at  twenty  four 
to  have  h's  portrait  painted. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  well- 
known  art  critic,  seems  to  take 
it  seriously,  however,  and  Mr 
G  K.  Chesterton,  in  The  Illus- 
trated London  News,  disposes  of 
the  objection  in  a  way  evidently 
satisfactory  to  his  conscience  as 
a  critic  of  art.     He  says  : 

"It  is  very  interesting  to  learn 
that  they  have  found  Shake- 
speare's portrait  in  a  tavern,  es- 
pecially as  that  is  very  much  the 
place  where  they  would  have 
found  Shakespeare  I  have  no 
knowledge,  nor  even  any  compre- 
hension, of  the  subtle  and  minute 
methods  by  which  gentlemen  who 
are  art  experts  are  enabled  to 
say  apparently  for  certain  what 
such  a  portrait  is;  but  certainly 
there  is  nothing  at  all  unreason- 
able in  the  idea  of  Shakespeare's 

being  painted  by  some  early  admirer  of  his  on  (he  panel  of  an  inn, 
or  in  Shakespeare's  sitting  still  to  have  it  painted,  so  long  as  they 
gave  him  beer  enough.  I  see  in  one  newspaper  that  a  doubt  has 
been  raised  about  the  probability  of  such  an  episode,  and  I  gather 
from  the  context  that  this  doubt  was  raised  in  the  interests  of  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  School.  I  suppose  that  this  particular  Baco- 
nian thought  that  all  portraits  of  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  portraits 
of  Bacon  ;  and  if  they  weren't,  why  then  they  weren't  portraits  of 
Shakespeare.  There  seems  to  be  something  a  little  mixt  in  this 
line  of  thought;  but  I  have  no  time  to  unravel  it  now.  In  any 
case,  what  the  Baconian  said  about  the  new  portrait  was  this: 
Does  it  seem  very  likely  that  the  raw  country  youth  who,  practi- 
cally penniless  and  burdened  with  a  wife  and  three  children,  joins 
a  band  of  strolling  players  in  15S7,  and  is  heard  of  the  year  after 
as  earning  a  precarious  living  outside  the  theater-doors,  and  who, 
not  until  four  years  later,  takes  his  first  essay  to  the  publishers, 
has  his  portrait  in  oils  done  in  158S  — the  presumed  date  of  the 
above  picture? ' 

"  There  may  be  in  this  school  of  thought  swift  and  splendid 
connections  of  ideas  which  I  am  too  dull  to  follow.  But  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  having  a  wife  and  three  children  should 
prevent  a  man's  having  his  portrait  painted.  Painters  do  not 
commonly  insist  on  their  models  being  celibate,  as  if  they  were  a 
sacred  and  separate  order  of  monks.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Shakespeare  paid  for  it,  or.  if  he  did  pay  for  it.  that  he  paid 
much;  and  it  does  not  seem,  on  the  face  of  it.  very  likely  that  a 
man  wouid  pay  much  for  a  comparatively  rude  painting  in  a  way- 
side inn.  Suppose  we  were  talking  of  some  man  whom  we  knew 
to  have  been  a  poor  actor  at  one  time,  traveling  from  place  to 
place  like  any  other  actor,  but  whom  we  also  knew  to  be  a  man  of 
arresting  personality,   perhaps  of  fascination.     Would  there   be 


THE    NEWLY    DISCOVERED   PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKES  1'EAR  E. 

Recently  given  publicity  by  Mr.  M.  II.  Spielmann.    It  is  perhaps  the  only 
portrait  extant  of  the  youthful  Shakespeare. 


anything  improbable  about  some  friend  or  flatterer  of  his  youth 
having  sketched  him  in  some  small  town  in  which  he  stayed? 
Suppose  we  were  speaking  of  Henry  Irving.  Should  we  be  sur- 
prized to  find  in  any  lodging-house  at  which  he  had  stopt  when  a 
lad  that  the  son  of  the  house,  who  had  a  taste  for  photography, 
had  photographed  him  for  nothing?  Should  we  be  surprized  if 
some  sentimental  old  lady  had  'done'  him  in  water-colors?  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Irving's  having  been  quite  as  poor  as  Shake- 
speare; and  certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  Shakespeare 
was  as  attractive  as  Irving." 

Mr.  Spielmann,  in  commenting  upon  the  portrait,  which  is  the 

property  of  the  Misses  Ludgate, 
of  the  Bridgewater  Arms.  Win- 
ston, thinks  it  important  as  evi- 
dence of  genuineness  that  " the 
picture  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
family  for  five  or  six  generations 
at  an  old  farmhouse  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton."  Without 
this  reassurance,  he  seems  to  see 
grounds  for  doubt  in  "certain 
touches  "  which  "  seem,  according 
to  the  photograph,  to  have  been 
added,  and  I  know  of  three  mod- 
ern forged  portraits,  very  ancient 
in  appearance,  which  are  tricked 
out  with  lettering.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  head  is 
well  and  incisively  drawn,  in  the 
somewhat  dry  manner  of  the  pe- 
riod to  which  it  claims  to  belong." 
The  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
James's  Gazette  prints  the  follow- 
ing description: 

"  The  picture  shows  a  man  with 
budding  mustache  and  a  head  of 
thick,  dark,  curly  hair.  He  is 
wearing  a  crimson-velvet  slashed 
doublet,  and  a  falling  collar  of 
transparent  lace.  In  the  upper 
corners  of  the  panel,  in  white  let- 
ters, is  the  inscription,  ae  svae 
faetatis  suaej  24.  15SS,'  and  on  the  back  are  the  letters' W.  Xs 
The  pose  of  the  head  is  like  that  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wel- 
combe  '  portrait,  owned  by  Sir  George  Trevelvan.  and  painted 
when  Shakespeare  was  forty-six.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Shakespeare  in  15SS  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
only  left  Stratford  for  London  about  a  year  previous  to  this  date. 
"  An  ancestor  of  the  Misses  Ludgate  was  formerly  head-keeper 
on  Ashridge  Castle,  the  estate  of  Lord  Brownlow.  near  Great 
Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire,  but  the  portrait  came  into  their  pos- 
session from  the  family  of  their  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Smith, 
of  Grafton  Regis.  Northamptonshire.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
exhibited  at  a  Shakespearian  celebration  at  Stiatford-on-Avon, 
but  it  was  not  considered  of  much  value  until  it  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Spielmann  two  months  ago." 


MR.  HOWELLS   ON   THE    MAGAZINE    POETRY 

OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  urbanity  of  Mr.  Howells  exhibits  itself  in  a  survey  of 
magazine  verse  in  which  the  sting  of  criticism  is  tempered 
to  the  shorn  poet.  Instead  of  speaking  <i  catltedra,  he  imagines, 
in  his  Easy-Chair  essay  in  Harper's  Magazines  March*.  "  twoaging 
if  not  aged  poets  "  viewing  the  output  of  to-day  in  the  light  of  their 
youthful  endeavors.  Both  are  agreed  that  "many,  many  pieces 
of  verse  are  written  in  these  times,  and  hidden  away  in  the  multi- 
tude of  the  magazines  which  in  those  times  would  have  won  gen- 
eral recognition,  if  not  reputation,  for  their  authors."  The  younger, 
however,  is  moved  to  verify  his  conviction  in  a  practical  way.  and 
goes  through  a  large   batch   of  the  January  magazines,  allowing 
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that  tho  they  might  show  a  "certain  exhaustion  from  their  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  their  Christmas  numbers,  still  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  overflow  of  riches  from  those  numbers  which  would 
trim  the  balance,  and  give  them  at  least  the  average  poetic  value." 
The  two  poets  met  again  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  younger,  who,  after  a  night  of  toil,  roughly  calculated 
that  he  had  read  from  eighty-five  to  a  hundred  poems.  As  to  the 
hospitable  attitude  of  magazines  in  general  toward  the  day's  prod- 
uct, the  following  summary  is  produced  : 

"It  appeared  that  the  greater  number  of  the  magazines  pub- 
lished two  poems  in  each  month,  while  several  published  but  one, 
and  several  five  or  seven  or  four.  Another  remarkable  fact  was 
that  the  one  or  two  in  the  more  self  denying  were  as  bad  as  the 
whole  five  or  seven  or  nine  or  eighteen  of  those  who  had  more 
freely  indulged  themselves  in  verse.  Yet  another  singular  feature 
of  the  inquiry  was  that  one  woman  had  a  poem  in  five  or  six  of 
the  magazines,  and,  stranger  yet,  always  a  good  poem,  so  that  no 
editor  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  it.  There  was  a  pretty 
frequent  recurrence  of  names  in  the  title-pages,  and  mostly  these 
names  were  a  warrant  of  quality,  but  not  always  of  the  author's 
best  quality.  The  authorship  was  rather  equally  divided  between 
the  sexes,  and  the  poets  were  both  young  and  old,  or  as  old  as 
poets  ever  can  be." 

When  the  two  poets  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  quality  of  the 
verse,  the  elder  put  the  question,  Had  any  of  them  "  what  we  call 
distinction,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  or  a  clearer  idea  "  ?  and  the 
answer  was  :  "  No,  I  should  say,  not  one  ;  tho  here  and  there  one 
nearly  had  it;  so  nearly  that  I  held  my  breath  from  not  being 
quite  sure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  say  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  excellence,  if  you  know  what  that  means."  The 
"level,"  he  admitted,  was  pretty  high.  "Never  so  high  as  the 
sky,  but  sometimes  as  high  as  the  sky-scraper."  A  certain  sense 
of  "' tallness  "  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  effort  "  to  be  higher 
than  the  thought  or  the  feeling  warranted."  To  the  elder's 
query.  "Was  there  naturalness?"  the  answer  was  affirmative,  but 
with  qualifications.     Thus: 

"But  naturalness  can  be  carried  to  a  point  where  it  becomes 
affectation.  This  happened  in  some  cases  where  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  have  some  pleasure  of  the  simplicity,  but  found  at  last 
that  the  simplicity  was  a  pose.  Sometimes  there  was  a  great  air 
of  being  untrammeled.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  in- 
formal, and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  unmannerly." 

The  younger  poet  proceeds  in  his  criticism,  calling  up  the 
spirits  of  former  days  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  regretful 
comparisons  : 

'"I  think  that  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  convention  our 
poets  have  lost  the  wish  for  elegance,  which  was  a  prime  charm 
of  the  Golden  Age.  Technically,  as  well  as  emotionally,  they  let 
themselves  loose  too  much,  and  the  people  of  the  Golden  Age 
never  let  themselves  loose.  There  is  too  much  nature  in  them', 
which  is  to  say,  not  enough  ;  for,  after  all,  in  her  little  esthetic 
attempts,  nature  is  very  modest.  .  .  .  Why,  when  you  and  I 
were  young,  ...  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  wished  to  be  as 
careful  of  the  form  as  the  most  formal  of  our  poetic  forebears, 
and  that  we  would  not  let  the  smallest  irregularity  escape  us  in 
our  study  to  make  the  form  perfect.  We  cut  out  the  tall  word; 
we  restrained  the  straining;  we  tried  to  keep  the  wording  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  dictionary  ;  we  wished  for  beauty  in  our 
work  so  much  that  our  very  roughness  was  the  effect  of  hammer- 
ing ,  the  grain  we  left  was  where  we  had  used  the  file  to  pro- 
duce it.' 

'"Was  it?     And  you  say  thatwith  these  new  fellows  it  isn't  so  ?' 

"'Well,  what  do  you  say  to  such  a  word  as  "  dankening,"  which 
occurred  in  a  very  good  landscape  ? ' 

"   One  such  word  in  a  hundred  poen 

"One  such  word  in  a  million  would  have  been  too  many.  It 
made  me  feel  that  they  would  all  have  liked  to  say  "dankening" 
or  something  of  the  sort.  And  in  the  new  poets,  on  other  occa- 
sions, I  have  found  faulty  syntax,  bad  rimes,  limping  feet.  The 
editors  are  to  blame  for  that,  when  it  happens.  The  editor  who 
printed  "dankening  "  was  more  to  blame  than  the  poet  who  wrote 
it,  and  loved  the  other  ugly  word  above  all  his  other  vocables.' 


The  elder  poet  was  silent,  andthe  other  took  fresh  courage.  '  Yes, 
I  say  it !  You  were  wrong  in  your  praise  of  the  present  magazine 
verse  at  the  cost  of  that  in  our  day.  When  we  were  commencing 
poets,  the  young  or  younger  reputations  were  those  of  Stedman, 
of  Bayard  Taylor,  of  the  Stoddards,  of  Aldrich,  of  Celia  Thaxter, 
of  Rose  Terry,  of  Harriet  Prescott,  of  Bret  Harte,  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  of  the  Piatts,  of  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  of  Fitz- 
hugh  Ludlow,  of  a  dozen  more,  whom  the  best  of  the  newest 
moderns  can  not  rival.  These  were  all  delicate,  and  devoted,  and 
indefatigable  artists,  and  lovers  of  form.  It  can  not  do  the  late 
generation  any  good  to  equal  them  with  ours.'  " 

The  younger  poet  admitted  that  there  were  twenty-four  out  of 
his  hundred  which  he  "  would  call  good."  The  admission  straight- 
way caused  a  train  of  mathematical  reflection  in  his  companion  : 

"  Reflect  that  these  were  all  the  magazines  of  one  month,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  as  many  good  poems  in  the  maga- 
zines of  every  month  in  the  year.  That  will  give  us  a  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  good  poems  during  1907.  Before  the  decade  of 
the  new  century  is  ended,  we  shall  have  had  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-five  good  magazine  poems.  Do  you  suppose  that  as  many 
good  magazine  poems  were  written  during  the  last  four  years  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Can  you  name  as  many 
yourself? " 

The  dialog  is  finished  off  with  an  infusion  of  the  characteristic 
humor  of  Mr.  Howells.  To  the  question  put  by  the  elder  poet 
the  younger  replies : 

"'Certainly  not.  Nobody  remembers  the  magazine  poems  of 
that  time,  and  nobody  will  remember  the  poems  of  the  four  years 
ending  the  present  decade.' 

" '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  is  worth  remember- 
ing?' 

"The  younger  poet  paused  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  with  the 
air  of  a  cross-examined  witness,  'Under  advice  of  counsel,  I 
decline  to  answer.'  " 


PROBLEM    OF   THE   AMERICAN    RHODES 
SCHOLARS. 

THE  fact  that  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford  have 
not  carried  off  their  share  of  the  honors  has  not  caused  any 
poignant  disappointment  in  this  country,  because  it  is  realized  that 
all  our  best  scholars  do  not  go  to  Oxford.  Many  of  them  prefer 
Germany,  and  many  prefer  our  own  advanced  universities.  It  is 
undeniable,  however,  that  if  our  students  should  go  over  and  beat 
the  British  on  their  own  ground  it  would  arouse  no  little  jubila- 
tion. Prof.  R.  M.  Wenley,of  Michigan  University,  who  has  been 
looking  into  this  subject,  thinks  our  way  of  selecting  the  Rhodes 
scholars  is  wrong,  and  believes  that  until  we  train  the  candidates 
as  they  are  trained  in  the  British  schools,  the  American  scholars 
will  continue  to  rank  below  their  British  and  colonial  fellows. 
The  Professor's  article  in  The  Michigan  Alumnus  (Ann  Arbor)  is 
the  result  of  "  an  investigation  on  the  spot,  illumined  by  inter- 
views with  the  London  and  Oxford  permanent  officials  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust  and  with  some  of  the  resident  scholars."  Tho  the 
writer  declares  that  definite  conclusions  are  beyond  reach  as 
yet,  and  "  the  great  experiment  still  remains  an  experiment,"  there 
is  a  glance  at  the  more  or  less  wide-spread  impression  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  American  contingent  completing  their  residence 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  190.5-6.  Experience  thus  far 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  Rhodians  should  be  "trained,  and, 
what  is  even  more  important,  chosen,  by  men  who  know  what  is 
wanted,  and  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  kind  of  type  which  will  take 
root  in  the  Oxford  environment,  and  this  without  loss  of  valuable 
time."  Against  the  complicated  machinery  evolved  through  years 
by  means  of  which  the  English  public  school  selects  her  picked 
men  to  represent  her  at  the  university,  "we  have  no  such  machin- 
ery," says  the  writer,  and  "  must  make  our  selection  on  data  very 
meager  by  comparison."  The  examination  imposed  upon  the 
American  candidate,  he  continues,  "means  nothing;  as  evidence 
of  scholarship,  it  has  no  standing  at  Oxford.     It  is  no  more  than 
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the  bare  entrance  to  the  university  required  of  pass  men."  Some 
idea  of  the  sifting  process  by  which  England  chooses  her  "honor" 
men  is  given  as  follows  : 

"A  boy  proceeds,  say  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  a  preparatory 
school,  where  he  is  put  into  trim  for  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
— Eton  or  Winchester,  Clifton  or  Duhvich.  For  their  own  repu- 
tation the  heads  of  the  preparatory  schools  'crop  '  their  best  boys, 
and  'run'  them  for  scholarships  at  the  public  schools.  Then,  in 
the  second  stage,  the  masters  of  the  public  schools 'crop  '  their 
best,  and  'run  '  them  for  scholarships  offered  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  winner  of  a  Balliol  or  Tunity  scholarship  already 
reflects  glory  on  his  school  and  is  a  marked  man.  But  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  happen  to  be  groups  of  colleges.  And  so,  in  a 
third  stage,  the  college  dons  'crop  '  their  best  men,  and  'run  '  them 
for  the  special  scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes,  and  honors  of  the 
university.  The  most  natural  question  you  can  ask  at  a  promi- 
nent Oxford  college  is,  How  many  firsts  did  you  get  in  'mods'  or 
'greats'  last  year?  On  this  the  eminence  of  the  college  rests. 
Consequently,  the  boy  who  'arrives'  is  the  select  remainder  from 
a  long  and  severe  process  of  elimination  of  the  unfit.  He  there- 
fore incarnates,  along  certain  lines  at  least,  a  kind  of  equipment  to 
which  our  American  undergraduate  can  hardly  pretend.  For  no 
such  mill  grinds  the  cisatlantic  youth." 

The  writer  points  out  the  comparatively  limited  field  in  America 
from  which  Rhodes  scholars  may  be  chosen.  The  examination 
for  a  scholarship  involves  "  some  mathematics,  some  Greek,  and 
a  good  deal  of  Latin."  At  the  cutset  80  per  cent,  of  our  students 
are  disqualified  through  the  r.eglect  of  preliminary  classical  train- 
ing resulting  from  our  liberal  '  elective  "  system.  It  is  shown  that 
we  may  have  many  men  capable  cf  do;ng  us  honor  in  the  "  schools  " 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  of  natural  science,  of  jurisprudence, 
of  modern  history,  of  Oriental  languages,  cf  English  literature,  of 
modern  languages,  or  of  theology.  Yet  "  the  classical  requirement 
stands  immovable  on  the  threshold."  The  apparently  necessary 
conclusion  from  the  facts  is  stated  in  this  wise  : 

"Accordingly,  if  we  happen  to  have  a  first  rate  man  in  any  par- 
ticular study,  who  desires  to  go  to  Oxford,  the  obvious  plan  is  to 
prepare  him  for  this  moderate  classical  requirement,  and  then  see 
to  it  that  he  is  elected  on  his  proved  capacity  along  whatever  line. 
There  are  absolutely  no  valid  reasons  why  competent  men  in  his- 
tory and  political  economy,  in  chemistry  or  physiology,  in  mathe- 
matics or  physics,  in  Oriental  or  modern  languages,  or  in  English 
literature  should  not  be  sent— except  that  we  have  not  evolved  the 
necessary  scheme." 

if  choice  at  haphazard  is  to  cease,  says  Prof.  Wenley,  then 
American  universities  must  agree  upon  a  plan.  "Owing  to  our 
widely  different  academic  system,  and,  in  addition,  our  deep- 
seated  social  contrasts,  we  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  ourselves, 
all  at  once,  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Rhodes  benefac- 
tion. In  future  we  must  compel  ourselves  to  appoint  with  some 
concrete  sense  of  the  actual  circumstances  as  they  exist  at  Oxford." 
Our  method  of  election  handicaps  us  enormously  :  that  is.  from  the 
British  standpoint.     We  read  further: 

"The  Oxford  scholar  fights  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  through  a 
matter  of  ten  years,  and  his  judges  possess  an  amount  of  cumula- 
tive data  such  as  to  eliminate  error  in  appraisement  almost  en- 
tirely. We  must  never  forget  that  he  approaches,  not  by  a  mere 
pass,  but  through  the  severest  competition.  When  he  does  win. 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  why.  He  has  been  trained  with  an 
.ye  to  possible  competition,  and  he  must  down  this  by  his  native 
ibility  and  added  cultivation.  Everything  worth  while  in  the 
British  universities  goes  by  competition.  The  bright  boy  pro- 
gresses under  continuous  stimulus,  and  he  soon  feels  that  much, 
mayhap  everything,  for  his  future  depends  on  how  he  comports 
himself.  I  suppose  we  scarcely  realize  the  stress  in  this  country- 
where  things  continue  fluid.  .  .  .  What  a  man  can  do.  and  how 
and  why  ;  what  a  man  can  not  do,  and  how  and  why  not.  are  cur- 
rent— not  talk,  but  most  definite  knowledge.  By  comparison. 
then,  we  suffer  sad  handicap  in  making  a  choice  of  one  who. 
by  this  very  choice,  will  be  thrust  into  just  these  conditions. 
Our  primary  problem  lies  in  the  direction  of  overcoming  this 
without  delay." 


THE  EMOTIONALISM  OF  SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

UNDERNEATH  the  disguises  that  veiled  the  real  temper  of 
the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  it  will  be  something  of  a  sur- 
prize to  find  "  enough  emotion  to  equip  two  or  three  first-class 
sentimentalists."  So  at  least  he  seemed  to  his  biographer.  Fred- 
erick William  Maitland.  as  his  recent  "  Life  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen" 
records.  .More  naturally  the  casual  reader  would  accept  the  esti- 
mate of  his  friend  George   Meredith,  who  wrote  alter  Stephen's 


SIR    LESLIE   STEPHEN, 

Who  is  said  by  his  recent  biographer  to  have  had  "  enough  emotion  to 
equip  two  or  three  first-class  sentimentalists." 

death  :  "  One  might  easily  fall  into  the  pit  of  panegyric  by  an  enu- 
meration of  his  qualities,  personal  and  literary.  It  would  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  temper  and  characteristics  of  a  mind  so 
equable.  He  the  equable,  whether  in  condemnation  or  eulogy." 
In  such  words  Meredith  gives  a  view  of  Stephen's  mental  traits 
to  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  earlier  brilliant  characterization  of  his 
physical  habit,  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Vernon 
Whitford  of  Meredith's  famous  novel  "The  Egoist."  described 
in  the  epigram  "a  Phoebus  Apollo  turned  Fasting  Friar."  was 
drawn  from  Stephen  as  a  model.  Stephen's  own  estimate  of  him- 
self was  as  "'skinless.'  oversensitive,  and  nervously  irritable." 
Mr.  Maitland  agrees  that  Meredith's  word  equable  was  right — 
"  not  placid,  not  always  suave,  never  phlegmatic,  he  was  equable, 
constant,  magnanimous,  tho  the  sheaf  of  nerves — never  a  very 
thick  shear — had  been  worn  away  by  hard  work  and  mai 
rows."  There  was  also  the  hidden  trait  which  justifies  the  decla- 
ration already  quoted,  as  we  see  in  these  words: 

"  But  then  — and  this  was  not  a  superficial  stratum  —  Stephen  was 
a  man  with  unusually  strong  and  sti  I  have  some- 

times thought  that  there  was  emotion  enough  in  him  to  equip  two 
or  three  first-class  sentimentalists.  In  almost  the  last  of  his  books 
he  offered  a  definition  of  sentimentalism  :  '  Indulgence  in  emotion 
for  its  own  sake."     How  new  this  maj  )  not  know  :  but  it 

seems  very  good,  and  at  any  rate  it  indicates  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  here  used.  If  Stephen  does  not  indulge  in  emotion 
for  its  own  sake,  that  is  not  because  he  has  not  been  tempted,  bur 
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because  he  has  manfully  said  his  Vade  retro.     To  tease  him  about 
the   sentimentalism    displayed   in   his  choice    of   novels— not   the 
classics,    but   the  novels  of  the  hour  — was,  a    lady    tells   me,  an 
amusing  game;    and  a  death— the  death,  let  us  say,  of  some  old 
college  friend  — might,  I   think,  transport  him   to  the  verge  of  the 
sentimental  abyss,  tho  on  the  verge  of  abysses  Stephen's  foothold 
was  always  sure.     As  already  said,  he  never  talked  to  me  about 
the  judgments  that  were  passed  upon  his  books;    but  since  his 
death   I   have  reason   to  know   that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
praise  that  tired  him.     It  could  be  had  in  any  quantity  during  his 
last  years;    he   was  judicious,  judicial,  impartial,    unprejudiced, 
sane,  sober,  and  so  forth  ;   in  short,  an  automatic  book-weighing 
machine,  which  worked  smoothly  and 
gave  correct  figures.     I   am  not  sure 
that    he    had  much    right    to   be  dis- 
appointed, or  that  he  was  disappoint- 
ed for  more  than  a  passing  moment. 
People  who  rigorously  refuse 'to  trot 
out   their   feelings'    (it   is    Stephen's 
word)  must  not  be  surprized  if  a  good 
old  legal  maxim  about  the  non-appar- 
ent   and    non-existent    is   applied   to 
their  case;  and   in   a  hurrying  world 
men    will  not    be  at  pains  to  inquire 
just  what  it  is  that  lies  deep  down  be- 
low your  irony.     Only    I    feel  that  if 
intellectual  sanity  is  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  by  a  leisurely  reader  of  Stephen's 
critical  and    biographical  work.    Ste- 
phen's   literary    craftsmanship    is    in 
some   way   defective,   or   else   (for  a 
novice  in  criticism  must  leave  himself 
a  loophole)  the  leisurely  reader  should 
be  yet  more  leisurely.     For  my  own 
part  I  should  say  of  him  what  he  said 
of  Thackeray:  'His  writings' — at  all 
events  his  later  writings — '  seem  to  be 
everywhere  full  of  the  tenderest  sensi- 
bility,   and    to  show    that   he   valued 
tenderness,  sympathy,  and  purity  of 
nature  as  none  but  a  man  of  'excep- 
tional kindness  of    heart  knows  how 
to  value  them.'     Tho  I  make  this  re- 
mark with  fear  and  trembling.  I  am 
inclined   to   think    that    the   cases   in 
which    Stephen  as  a  critic  does  less 
than  justice  to  a  writer  are  often  those 
in   which  he,   rightly   or  wrongly,  suspects  that  writer  of  being 
coldblooded.     However.   I   can  not  dissociate  the  books  that   I 
read  from  the  man  whom  I  knew  " 


of  Washington,  D.C.  ;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Duluth, 
Minn.  ;   Passaic,  N.  J.  ;  and  many  other  cities  and  towns." 


BE  N    1. 1:  E  I    I  , 

Who  is  criticised  by  William  Winter  for  his  excessive  fidelity 
in  producing  Shakespeare's  plays  as  Shakespeare  wrote  them. 


Progress  of  Simplified  Spelling.— Tho  the  crusade 
for  simplined  spelling  seems  to  have  passed  the  spectacular  stage 
of  its  history,  the  "idea  continues  to  make  friends,"  we  are  in- 
formed "and  its  supporters  are  more  sanguine  than  ever  of  its 
ultimate  success."  Such  is  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board,  who.  in  announcing  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
April  in  New  York  City  to  formulate  plans  for  a  sustained  and 
active  campaign,  give  in  addition  the  following  report  of  progress: 

"  With  an  army  of  15.000  supporters  who  have  signified  their 
belief  in  the  simplified-spelling  idea,  with  100 magazines  and  news- 
papers already  using  the  shorter  forms,  and  with  ^oother  publica- 
tions ready  to  begin  to  spell  in  the  space-saving  way,  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board  is  planning  for  this  year  a  very  active  campaign 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  its  idea.  In  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  350  important  business  men  have  joined  the  movement.  A 
campaign  among  college  and  university  professors  in  two  months 
has  added  600 names  to  this  class  of  supporters.  As  a  result,  sim- 
plified spelling  is  now  indorsed  by  2,500  educators  in  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  this  country.  The  next  campaign  will 
be  to  interest  the  faculties  and  pupils  of  the  great  normal  schools. 
Already  there  are  3,000  teachers  who  have  signed  the  adhesion 
card,  while  simplified  spelling  is  being  taught  or  authorized  in  the 
State  normal  schools  of  Colorado,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  and  other  States,  and  in  the  public  schools 


DOES    MR.  GREET    OVERDO    FIDELITY   TO 
SHAKESPEARE? 

""O  produce  Shakespeare's  plays  as  Shakespeare  wrote  them 
*■       has  been  an  effort  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet  that  has  received  con- 
siderable favorable  support  in  the  past  few  years.     Mr.  William 
Winter,  however,  accompanies  Mr.  Greet's  return  to  New  York 
with  the  declaration  that  what  he  aims  at  "  is  a  thing  not  desirable 

to  be  done."  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  Mr.  Winter's  well-known  ob- 
jections to  things  that  savor  of  "  real- 
ism," and  Shakespeare's  plays,  he 
thinks,  contain  much  that  ought  to 
be  elided.  Along  with  such  objec- 
tionable things  he  would  banish  "a 
considerable  quantity  of  unnecessary 
language  "  whose  presence  in  the  plays 
he  thinks  the  author  made  use  of  "  to 
supply  the  place  of  suitable  scenic  il- 
lustration." The  presentation  of  any 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  he  avers, 
precisely  as  it  stands  upon  the  printed 
page,  "must necessarily,  in  the  modern 
theater,  be  always  tedious  and  some- 
times offensive."  Mr.  Greet,  in  his 
excessive  fidelity,  therefore,  becomes, 
in  Mr.  Winter's  phrase,  "  a  theatrical 
performer  more  remarkable  for  his 
pretensions  than  for  his  artistic  ac- 
complishment." Mr.  Winter  con- 
tinues, in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  Intelligent  actors,  in  making  pro- 
ductions of  Shakespeare,  have  always 
cut  and  adapted  his  plays  for  pres- 
entation in  the  modern  theater,  omit- 
ting the  superfluities,  and  making  use 
of  scenery  and  other  accessories  es- 
sential to  liberate  and  heighten  their 
dramatic  effect.  The  ministrations  of  Mr.  Greet  have  been  repre- 
sented as  'educational  ':  at  least  they  have  been  so  described  in 
communications,  seemingly  authorized,  that  have  from  time  to  time 
reached  this  paper;  and  Mr.  Greet  has  been  received  with  some 
favor  at  various  colleges  and  schools,  in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Greet,  however,  is  not  an  educator,  nor  is  he  a  theatrical 
manager.  His  position  is  lhat  of  a  showman.  There  is  no  re- 
proach in  that  pursuit  or  that  designation,  but  the  pose  of  schol- 
arly superiority  and  educational  purpose,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Greet, 
savors  somewhat  of  humbug,  and  it  might  wisely  be  dropt.  Such 
success  as  that  performer  has  obtained  in  America  rests  on  the 
production  of 'Everyman,'  with  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Mathison  in 
the  leading  part— and  it  is  understood  that  the  discovery  and  re- 
suscitation of  'Everyman  '  were  original  with  Miss  Mathison,  who, 
it  has  been  intimated,  obtained  a  copy  of  that  antiquity  from 
either  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  its  presentment." 

Miss  Mathison  herself  treated  the  subject  of  Shakespearian 
production  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Theater  (New  York),  in 
which  she  exprest  views  in  dissent  from  the  extreme  position 
taken  by  her  former  manager,  and  recommended  a  practise  more 
in  conformity  with  modern  conditions,  which  at  the  same  time 
avoids  the  extremes  of  spectacular  riot  in  costumes,  scenery,  and 
properties.  The  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethan  stage, she  said,  "is 
impossible  in  a  highly  complex  society  like  our  own;  it  takes  no 
cognizance  of  the  part  played  in  any  theatrical  production  by  the 
pudience  itself.  The  Elizabethan  stage  was  simple,  because  Eliz- 
abethan audiences  were  simple  ;  they  had  no  prior  scenic  tradi- 
tions in  their  blood." 
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Addams,  Jane.  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace.  i2mo, 
pp.  xviii-24.j.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25   net. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  woman  of 
high  ideals  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  has 
devoted  her  life  to  the  practical  uplifting 
of  her  kind.  Still  young,  she  already 
occupies  an  enviable  place  in  public  esti- 
mation— but  it  is  likely  that  her  name 
will  loom  larger  in  the  future. 

"Newer  Ideals  of  Peace"  presents  some 
aspects  of  a  subject  which  for  a  long  time 
has  haunted  the  consciousness  of  nations. 
The  views  of  the  author  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  of  other  writers  on  the 
subject  and  have  been  deeply  influenced  by 
the  environment  and  conditions  of  settle- 
ment work  in  a  great  metropolitan  city. 
Having  but  little  in  common  with  the 
academic  views  of  the  ordinary  writer  on 
sociology,  they  rest  upon  a  basis  of  reality 
and  are  qualified  by  actual  experience  and 
sympathy  with  the  life  of  a  widely  assorted 
humanity. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  world  peace, 
based  upon  the  mutual  consent  and 
interest  of  the  nations,  Miss  Addams 
differs  radically  from  other  well-known 
writers  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
ideal  is  to  be  realized.  She  advocates 
more  aggressive  ideals  of  peace  "as  over 
against  the  old  dove-like  ideal."  These 
newer  ideals  are  active  and  dynamic  and, 
if  made  operative,  would,  as  a  natural 
process,  abolish  war.  The  older  ideals, 
the  author  points  out,  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  a  creed  and  are  dogmatic  in  their  nature. 
These  are  the  ideals  upheld  by  Tolstoy 
and  Verestchagin,  both  writer  and  painter 
appealing  to  the  higher  imaginative  pity 
of  the  race  to  obtain  their  object. 

Assuming  that  these  two  lines  of  appeal 
—  the  one  to  sensibility  and  the  other  to 
prudence — will  persist  in  some  measure 
and  that  the  growing  moral  sense  of  the 
nations  will  crystallize  into  recognized 
international  law,  the  author  thinks  that 
the  desired  goal  of  universal  peace  will  be 
reached  through  the  cooperation  of  those 
very  elements  who  are  now  looked  on 
as  disturbers  of  order  in  the  nation — the 
immigrant   population. 

This  curious  paradox  constitutes  the 
soul  of  the  book.  The  idea  contained  in 
it  is  original  and  has  been  arrived  at 
through  years  of  intimate  contact  with 
the  immigrant  populations  of  Chicago. 

Hosmer,  James  Kendall,  LL.D.  The  American 
Nation.  A  History.  Vol.  XX.  The  Appeal  to 
Arms.  1861-1863.  With  maps  and  frontispiece. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-364.     New  York:  Harper   &  Bros 


Notwithstanding  the  immense  mass  of 
literature  bearing  upon  the  Civil  War, 
we  are  reminded  in  the  present  volume 
that  neither  upon  the  military  nor  the 
civil  side  of  the  war  is  there  available  a 
work  that  combines  the  qualities  of  brief- 
ness, compactness,  and  impartiality.  It  is 
to  supply  this  lack  that  Mr.  Hosmer  s  work 
has  been  written.  His  point  of  view  is 
that  of  a  participant  in  the  campaigns 
and  a  friend  of  many  officers  on  both 
sides.  The  conflict  is  viewed,  not  in  the 
old  orthodox  manner  of  a  victory  of  the 
government  over  an  enemy,  but  as  part 
of  the  history  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
now  united  nation.  No  doubt  such  a  plan 
was  not  without  its  perils.  Impartiality 
carried  to  excess  in  a  historical  work  may 
be  as  detrimental  as  the  opposite  quality. 
There  are  times  when  the  author  must 
take  sides:  otherwise  his  work  becomes 
pale  and  colorless.  It  can  be  said  that 
Mr.  Hosmer  has  held  the  scales  even  and 
still  maintained  the  authoritv  of  History. 
Moreover,  he  has  brought  to  his  task  that 
somewhat  rare  quality,  historic  imagina- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
writings  of  this  kind  and  without  which 
the  narrative  of  events  so  familiar  to  the 
national  consciousness  becomes  a  mere 
catalog. 

In  the  present  volume,  then,  we  have  a 
panorama  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war,  with  portraits  of 
the  leading  characters  whose  personalitv 
so  largely  shaped  the  destiny  of  either 
cause.  Of  these  portraits,  many  of  which 
are  drawn  with  the  touch  of  mastery,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  spe- 
cies of  fascination  for  the  historian.  This 
man  of  God,  on  horseback,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of  the 
war.  Audacious  to  the  last  degree,  with 
an  extraordinary  power  over  men,  and 
posscst  of  military  genius  on  a  Napoleonic 
scale,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  literal 
devotee 

The  book  contains  intimate  portraits  of 
all  the  great  figures  of  the  war,  descrip- 
tions of  the  principal  battles  that  are 
intelligible  to  the  lay  reader,  and  a  mass 
of  information  not  accessible  in  other 
works. 

I.awson,  Thomas  \V.  Friday,  the  Thirteenth. 
i2mo,  pp.  226.  Frontispiece.  New  York  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.     S150. 

Sllcer,     Thomas    R.     The     Way     to     Happiness. 

iSmo,  pp.  viii-171.      New  York:  The  Macmillai 

Stearns,  Frank  Preston.  The  Life  and  Genius 
of    Nathaniel    Hawthorne.     Illustrated.      121110. 


Philadelphia   and    London:     J     B.   Lippincott 
$2   net. 
Thomas,     William     I.     [A    ociate     Professor    of 
in   the   University   of  Chicago].      Sex  and 
ty:     Studies  in   the   Social    Psyi  Sex. 

i2mo,    pp.    vii-325.     Chicago.     The    University 
Chicago  Press.     Si. 50  net. 

This  interesting  and  learned  treatise 
consists  of  a  number  of  connected  stud- 
ies bearing  upon  sociology.  The  general 
thesis  which  underlies  tin  -  Ties  is  this: 
The    differences    in    bodily    hal  ween 

men  and  women,  particularly  the  greater 
strength,  restlessness,  and  motor  aptitude 
of  man,  and  the  more  stationary  condition 
of  woman,  have  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  social  forms  and  activities 
as  well  as  on  the  character  and  mind  of 
the  sexes.  Tlie  author's  views  are  of  a 
thoroughly  modern  cast  and  have  been 
influenced  largely  by  the  recent  notable 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  practical 
psychology  and  in  biology 

Probably  the  study  that  will  strike  the 
reader  as  most  timely,  as  being  germane  to 
a  certain  phase  of  political  agitation  now 
going  forward  in  this  country  and  England, 
is  that  entitled  "The  Mind  of  Woman  and 
the  Lower  Races."  It  seems  that  the 
author  has  been  misrepresented  as  regards 
this  subject.  He  has  been  criticized  for 
holding  that  the  mind  of  woman  is  of  a 
low  grade  and  essentially  unimprovable 
What  he  really  believes  is  that  the  failure 
of  the  modern  woman  to  participate  more 
fully  in  intellectual  and  occupational 
activities  is  due  to  artificial  social  con- 
ventions which  are  superficial  in  their 
character:  and  he  explicitly  points  out 
that  the  differences  of  the  tw<  >  sexes  in  men- 
tal expression  are  no  greater  than  should 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  existing  differ- 
ences  in   interests  and   opportunities. 

Professor  Thomas  makes  the  express 
assertion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
popular  assumption  that  the  brain  of 
woman  is  inferior  to  that  of  man.  He 
points  out  that  while  the  average  brain 
of  woman  is  smaller,  the  average  body 
weight  is  also  smaller.  He  is  of  opinion, 
moreover,  that  the  importance  of  brain 
weight  in  relation  to  intelligence  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  anthr  ind 

he    reminds  us   that   intellig  lepends 

upon  the  rapidity  and  rang  he  acts 

of  associative  memory,  and  this  in  turn  on 
the  complexity  oi  the  neural  processes. 
We  are  told  that  brains  are  like  time- 
pieces, the  small  ones  working  equallj 
well  as  the  large  provided  they  are  well 
put  together.  The  book  has  genuine  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader  and  makes  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  student  of  sociology. 
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MY    GRECIAN    SUMMER 
By  Lorado  Taft 

[Few  who  read  these  lines  will  need  an  introduction  to  Lorado 
Taft.  Like  John  La  Farge,  he  is  an  artist  who  combines  with 
creative  faculties  of  a  high  order  the  rarest  gifts  as  an  tntei  pr< 
of  the  work  of  other  men.  As  a  lecturer  on  this  favorite  subject 
he  has  perhaps  charmed  more  audiences  than  any  other  American. 
It  was  his  fame  in  this  connection  which  led  to  the  invitation  to 
which  he  so  modestly  alludes.] 

"  \|  O  personally  conducted  tours  for  me!"     I  had  heard  myself 

1  N  say  it  so  often  that  it  had  become  a  conviction.  An  ex- 
perience one  dreadful  day  in  Rome— a  cooperative  martyrdom 
with  a  score  or  more  human  beings  in  a  "  carryall  "—had  confirmed 
my  prejudice.  Besides,  had  I  not  lived  five  years  in  Paris,  and 
tramped  over  a  good  part  of  France  and  Italy?  No,  indeed;  my 
free  spirit  was  not  of  the  kind  to  be  herded  like  "dumb  driven 
cattle." 

Then  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  invited  me  to  join 
its  Summer  School,  proposing  a  trip  to  Greece,  and  hinting 
at  a  glimpse  of  Constantinople  and  the  Cyclades.  To  see 
Hellas,  the  land  of  my  heart's  desire;  to  be  wafted  around 
its  jeweled  shores  and  among  those 
magic  isles  in  a  private  steamer  like 
a  millionaire —  and  all  this  just  for  a 
few  lectures— was  too  good  to  believe. 
Yes,  I  would  go,  but  with  mental  re- 
servations as  to  the  "troupe."  I  would 
do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it  and  talk  when 
I  was  told  to,  but  I  would  make  inde- 
pendent excursions  and  inspect  things 
all 'alone.  Sacred  are  such  emotions 
as  mine  were  going  to  be  ;  I  could  not 
think  of  sharing  them  with  an  indis- 
criminate mob!  In  Paris  particu- 
larly I  would  "flock  by  myself,"  visiting 
the  old  friends  in  their  studios,  and  the 
yet  older  friends  of  the  Louvre  and 
Luxembourg  in  their  well-known  sanc- 
tuaries. For  intellectual  stimulus  I 
would  attend  my  own  lectures;  I  was 
very  sure  that  I  needed  no  information 
on  French  art. 

The  Latin  Quarter  had  been  the 
scene  of  those  student  years  —  those 
happy,  hopeful  years  of  the  long  ago— 
and  there  was  a  certain  novelty  in  lodg- 
ing now  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
The  quiet  hotel  was  unexpectedly  at- 
tractive. Across  the  way  was  a  vacated 
hall,  more  or  less  hallowed  by  memories 
of  Dowie  services,  which  was  to  be  our 
meeting-place,  the  Summer  School's 
arena  of  endeavor. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  stroll  over  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  and  I  found 
the  Eager  Ones  gathered  in  consider- 
able numbers,  while  Professor  Powers, 
the  head  of  the  organization,  paced 
restlessly  back  and  forth  across  the 
hall  like  a  caged  animal.     His  thought-  lorado 

ful  face  looked  rather  grim  and  por- 
tentous; I  "feared  the  worst."  When  the  last  straggler  had 
shuffled  deprecatingly  into  a  seat,  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
spoke.  The  theme  was  Modern  French  Painting.  Beginning 
with  the  Barbizon  men,  he  gave  us  an  outline  of  its  development 
as  vivid  as  the  art  itself.  His  grasp  of  *he  subject,  his  pre- 
sentation of  that  exalted  period  of  outdoor  painting,  of  its 
philosophy,  and  of  its  spiritual  significance,  were  masterly.  The 
mere  technical  considerations  which  had  cluttered  my  mind, 
obscuring  the  larger  view,  were  sent  flying,  not  ignored,  but  put 
into  the  subordinate  place  where  they  belong.  When  he  ceased 
speaking  I  felt  that  the  inspired  words  of  this  extraordinary  man 
had  given  me  one  of  the  great  hours  of  my  life.  From  that  day  I 
never  voluntarily  absented  myself  from  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Pow  ers. 

We  soon  came  to  feel  the  same  way  about  all  the  courses  offered. 
We  could  not  afford  to  miss  them.  They  became  a  habit;  one 
wished  to  hear  everything  that  these  enthusiastic,  scholarly  men 
had  to  say,  and  the  occasionally  conflicting  schedules  were 
mourned  as  real  calamities.  A  pious  pilgrimage  among  the  Bel- 
linis  at  Venice  with  Professor  Willard,  and  his  serene  and  rever- 
ent introduction  to  tbe  Sistine  Chapel,  I  remember  with  especial 


gratitude.  The  latter  visit  was  followed  by  Professor  Powers's 
interpretation  of  that  most  holy  place.  As  he  lighted  those 
prodigious  figures  with  the  flame  of  his  eloquence,  he  seemed 
like  yet  another  prophet  of  old  denouncing  the  pettiness  and 
frivolities  of  an  ungodly  world.  The  theme  was  worthy  of  the 
critic,  and  the  critic  was  adequate  for  his  high  task.  It  was 
the  greatest  "art  lecture"  I  ever  heard.  After  such  intellectual 
treats,  the  visits  to  the  galleries  and  churches  with  these  men 
were  a  privilege  not  to  be  neglected.  Under  their  genial  guidance 
one  forgot  that  he  was  being  "personally  conducted."  We  could 
not  have  been  hired  to  stay  away. 

And  then  followed  Greece.  From  the  hour  that  we  set  foot  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  we  felt  an  exaltation  of 
spirit  seldom  vouchsafed  one  on  life's  dusty  highways.  Could 
this  really  be  Olympia?  The  sense  of  the  significance  of  that 
spot  in  the  history  of  civilization  was  almost  overpowering. 
Here  through  the  centuries  had  sat  regnant  that  incomparable 
work  of  Phidias,  his  soul-satisfying  Zeus.  Others  standing  where 
we  now  stood  had  gazed  with  awe  upon  that  mighty  form,  upon 
the  towering  majesty  of  the  greatest  of  all  sculptures.  For  us, 
only  the  foundations  of  his  golden  throne  and  our  imaginations. 

In  the  museum  we  looked  upon  the 
strange  impressive  decorations  of  his 
temple,  the  struggling  centaurs  and  the 
quiet  figures  gathered  for  that  portent- 
ous horse  race,  so  dear  to  Elian  legend. 
We  saw  the  dreamy  Hermes,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  a  more 
radiant  and  a  more  divinely  human 
form  than  any  modern  could  possibly 
conceive.  The  best  plaster  casts  are 
inadequate  to  express  the  beauty  which 
plays  over  the  suave  surface  of  this 
master  work,  which  glows  from  its 
very  depths. 

After  Olympia  came  that  wonderful 
excursion  to  Delphi.  I  shall  always 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able and  exquisite  days  of  my  life. 
How  I  wish  that  some  one  who  knows 
how  to  do  it  would  describe  what  we 
saw  and  felt  throughout  those  blissful 
hours.  Here  is  no  room  to  make  even 
the  effort.  One  evening  on  the  return 
journey,  as  we  were  passing  Corinth, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  sunset.  To 
the  south  the  iridescent  mountains  of 
the  Peloponnesus  seemed  to  float  like 
great  soap-bubbles  in  the  golden  glow, 
while  to  the  north  Mount  Parnassus, 
draped  in  evening  splendor,  rose  a 
mighty  sentinel,  shoulders  sky-reaching. 
Through  such  a  sea  of  indescribable 
color  our  vessel  hastened  ever  west- 
ward toward  a  Titanic  gateway  of 
burning  clouds.  That  sunset  and  the 
return  from  Delphi  are  pictures  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Nothing  in  this  world 
could  be  more  beautiful.  And  yet  there 
was  superb  Taormina,  and  that  splendid 
moonlight  on  Capri  to  vie  with  them. 
Finally  came  Athens.  More  prop- 
i  u  |  erly.  we  came  to  Athens,  but  it  was  all 

so  like  a  panorama  and  we  were  so 
unconscious  of  effort  that  things  seemed  to  come  to  us;  cities 
and  countries  passed  in  review  before  our  eyes.  Many  of  our 
party  neared  that  city  with  the  emotions  which  good  Moham- 
medans feel  in  approaching  Mecca.  To  us  no  spot  is  more 
sacred  than  the  Acropolis;  no  saintly  relic  invites  our  reverence 
as  do  the  stones  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  all  that  we  had 
dreamed— yes,  all  and  more.  Certain  of  our  number  had  not  yet 
worshiped  at  this  shrine— had  not  learned  these  inspired  sculptures 
by  heart— but  it  was  a  joy  to  see  their  kindling  enthusiasm  and  to 
help  them  feel  the  perfection  of  this  unsurpassable  work.  The 
writer  made  such  contributions  as  he  could,  but  he  owes  endless 
thanks  to  those  patient  and  sympathetic  men  of  culture,  Pro- 
fessors Babcock  and  Wright,  for  their  unstinted  aid  to  us  all. 
Here  —  there  —  everywhere  —  on  the  Acropolis,  in  the  museum, 
in  the  theater,  their  lectures  and  their  suggestions  were  ever 
illuminating  and  inspiring.  They  gave  us  not  only  the  precise 
information  which  we  wanted,  but  introduced  us  to  other  worlds 
of  art  and  fancy  ;  to  joys  of  companionship  with  poets  and 
philosophers  whose  names  had  meant  so  little  to  most  of  us. 

To  move  from  place  to  place  without  care  or  responsibility,  to 
enjoy  such  companionship,  and  to  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  of 
genuine  culture  and  aspiration— the  conditions  are  almost  ideal. 

(Signed)  LORADO   TAFT. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 


A.  Vestal. 

By  Charlotte   BecKEB 

Year  after  year  she  waited  for  the  guest 
Who  never  came;    with  tender,  wistful  art 
She  builded  him  a  temple  in  her  h< 

Hunt;  with  the  dreams   that  were  her  loveliest, 

And  all  the  sweet,  frail  fancies  she  possest, 
Then  guarded  fast  its  door,  that  none  impart 
The  mockery  that  sways  the  world's  gay  mart 

Unto  the  shrine  her  dearest  gifts  had  blest. 

Yet,  tho  she  U  nded  but  an  empty  place, 
So  fair  her  life     'as  ordered,  so  immune, 
For  unknown  Love's  sake,  from  fear's  harbingers, 
That  those  who  looked  upon  her  glowing  face 

Felt  its  contentment,  like  some  happy  tune, 
Brighten  the  way  of  lives  more  dowered  than  hers! 
— From  The  Cosmopolitan  (March). 


Midwinter  Night. 

By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

Now  cometh  on  the  dead  time  of  the  year: 
Meadows  in  flood  and  heaths  all  barren  are. 
Across  the  downs  and  black,  tempestuous  leas 
Blow  the  dull  boomings  of  deserted  seas. 
No  horsemen  fare  abroad:    no  shepherds  watch. 
And  shivering  birds  cower  within  the  thatch: 
But  up  the  wind,  around  and  down  the  gale 
Steeple  to  steeple,  bell  to  bell  doth  hail: 

"Rest  ye:  'tis  well." — Thus  in  the  black  o'  night 
Thro'  rainy  distance,  hid  from  touch  and  sight 
Man  unto  man  doth  make  his  kinship  known 
And  cries  from  bell-throats:   "God  doth  own  his  own, 
Being  man!" 

Lo,  in  the  warmths  and  golden  lights 
Sheltering  by  hearths,   'neath  roofs,  thro'  these  fell 

nights 
Home  from  the  barren  heaths  and  hungry  seas 
We  voyage  bravely  toward  awakening: 
Since  dead  o'  the  year  leads  on  to  distant  spring, 
Sleep  toward  daybreak,  and  old  memories 
Unto  new  deeds  to  do. 

So  bell  to  bell 
■Calleth  across  the  folds:    "Rest  ye:  'lis  well. 
■Christrs  Man  and  King:    Night's  dead,  they  tell. 
Winter  hath  lost  her  sting,  the  Scriptures  tell." 

— From  Country  Life  (London). 


Hymn  of  the   Desert. 

By  M'Cready  Sykes. 

I. 

Long  have  I  waited  their  coming,   the  Men  of  the 
far-lying   Mist-Hills 
Gathered  about   their  fires  and  under  the  kindly 
rains. 
Not  to  the  blazing  sweep  of    thy  Desert,  O   Lord, 
have  they   turned  them; 
Evermore  back  to  the  Mist-Hills,  back  to  the  rain- 
kissed  plains. 

Long  through  the  ages  I  waited  the  children  of  men, 
but   they  came  not: 
Only  God's   silent   centuries  holding   their   watch 
sublime. 
•Gaunt    and    wrinkled    and    gray    was    the    withering 
face  of  thy  Desert: 
All  in  thine  own  good  time,    O  Lord,  in  thine  own 
good  time. 

II. 
1L0!     thou  hast  spoken  the  word,   and   thy  children 
come  bringing  the  waters 
Loosed  from  their  mountain  keep  in  the  thrall  of 
each  sentinel  hill, 
ionl,   thou  hast   made  me  young  and  fair  at   thine 
own  waters'  healing. 


For  baby's  bath,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  Ivory  Soap. 

Made  of  pure  vegetable  oils  and  con- 
taining no  "free"  alkali,  it  will  cleanse, 
but  it  will  not  harm,  the  most  delicate 
skin. 

Most  women  know  this.       They  use 
ordinary   soaps   for  ordinary   purposes. 
But,  for   the   bath,  toilet   and  nursery, 
where  purity  is  all-important,  their  pref- 
erence is  for  Ivory. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  "How  to  Bring  up  a  Baby  " 
It  contains  40  pages  of  valuable  information  about  the  Care  of 
Children.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  is  covered  —  Food,  Sleep, 
Dress,  Cleanliness,  Ventilation,  the  Care  of  the  Eyes,  Ears, 
Nose,  Teeth,  Hair  and  Nails.  Full  of  helpful  suggestions  and 
sound  advice  Charmingly  illustrated.  Free,  The  Procter 
&   Gamble   Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Ivory   Soap  -  994>ioo  Per  Cent.   Pure. 


HOT-WATER  HEATING 
by  the andrews  SYSTEM 


a 


3> 


NDREWS  HEATING  PLANTS  are  sold  direct  from  "factory  to  user,"  saving  you 
the  middleman's  profit.  We  supply  everything  :  Steel  Boiler  isame  thickness  and  ma- 
terial as  steam  power  boilers  1;  Radiators  17/10  of  the  weight  of  plant  shipped  from  nearest 
distributing  point,  freight  rates  equalized  1;  all  Fittings  (even  including  bronzing  and  brushes) 
and  Piping  all  cut  to  proper  lengths,  threaded  ready  to  screw  together,  so  that  any  handy  man 

can  erect.     Each  job  is  individually 
c|  QftAVERAeE  PRICE  _JL.  laid  out  by  our  engineers  on  your 

— *  U  JMBB^n^rftiB*^.    .    ^jLtmV»«?^B    plans,  or  plans  \\e  make  from  your 

sketch  :  then  submitted  to  you  for 
approval.  Thus  you  are  satisfied  in 
every  detail  and  avoid  expensive  cut- 
and-try  methods  of  small  concern  % 

14  Andrews  Heaters  in  one  block 

Andrews  Systems  are  built  by  hundreds  with  every  economy 
of  large  factory  production— our  book  "Home  Heating"  tells  you 
why  and  how  this  is  a  big  saving  to  you.  It  also  gives  practical 
information  about  beating  plants,  and  includes  names  of  users 
everywhere,  some  of  them  known  to  you  perhaps,  for  "  We  do 
it  right  in  44  States,  Canada  and  Alaska  " 

Our  360  Days  Free  Trial  Guaranty  Bond  is  the  most  liberal 
offer  of  your  money  back  vou  ever  heard  Of.     Write  to-day. 

ANDREWS   HEATING   CO. 
BOS  Htantlaff  Bids.  858  LaSalle  mil.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn,  Chicago,  111. 


if — -n 


GSF^WWE? 


I  for  our 

72-Page  Book 

"Home  Heating ' 

We  will  send  it 

FREE  for  two  names 

of  persons  likely 

to  be  interested 
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The  EXQIN 

for  All 


The  name  ELGIN  embraces  many 
grades  of  watch  movements — all  of 
superior  time-keeping  qualities. 

The  grades  differ  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  construction — 
each  grade  being  the  best  watch 
value  for  the  money. 

The  man  who  wants  an  accurate 
watch,  at  a  popular  price,  should 
buy  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  Grade 
ELGIN— 

"The  Watch  that's  made 
for  the  Majority.  " 

17  jewels ;  adjusted  to  temperature; 
micrometric  regulator. 

This  ELGIN  Watch  can  be  had  in 
the  desirable  models  and  sizes  suit- 
able for  men  and  boys. 

ELGIN  Watches  of  equal  grade 
for  ladies,  at  moderate  prices. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 


ROYAL 

VELOX 

A  new  paper  with  all  the 
Velox  simplicity  but  coated  on 
a  mellow  toned  stock  that  adds 
breadth  and  softness  to  the 
picture. 

When  sepia  toned,  with  Velox 
Re=Developer,  Royal  Velox 
has  the  delicacy  and  charm 
of  an  old  etching. 

At  all  Kodak  Dealers. 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Old  Books  ami  Magazines  Rouclit  a  nil  Sold 
Aukrican     Magazine    Exchange.    ?  r.    Loi  la     Mo.    — 


Pleasing  and  fair  to  mankind  in  the  flood  of  thy 
bountiful   will. 

Wherefore    in    joy    now    thy    children    come,    flying 
exultant  and  eager. 
Now  is  thine  ancient  Earth  remade  by  thy  power- 
ful word. 
Lord,  unto  thee  be  the  glory!    Thine  is  the  bloom 
of  the   Desert. 
Hasten,  O  Men  of  the  Mist-Hills!      Welcome,   ye 
Sons  of  the  Lord! 

—  From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 


PERSONAL. 

Senator  Carmack  of  Tennessee. —  Readers  of 
the  newspapers  of  Monday,  March  4,  were  amused 
by  the  report  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  day 
before.  The  speech  with  which  Senator  Carmack 
of  Tennessee  closed  his  term  in  that  body  occupied 
the  larger  part  of  the  Sunday  sessions  and,  without 
contributing  anything  to  the  argument  against  the 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  its  very  length  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  bill  against  which  it 
was  directed.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  entertained  the  Senate 
and  the  public  with  such  "filibustering  expeditions" 
as  they  are  called.  Talent  (Philadelphia)  thus  dis- 
cusses his  peculiar  genius. 

Senator  Carmack  is  slender  and  tall,  scrupulou-ly 
groomed  from  top  to  toe — a  typical  Southern  gentle- 
man. His  dark  brown  hair  has  an  eccentric  set 
and  the  wave  of  genius — the  eccentricity  accentuated 
by  heavy  eyebrows  and  a  mustache  much  lighter 
than  his  hair.  He  has  full  eyes,  a  flat  forehead,  a 
narrow  face  and  pointed  chin,  all  of  which  are  of 
moment  when  he  is  on  his  feet.  He  is  not  alto- 
gether prepossessing  at  first  glance,  but  alter  he 
has  rounded  a  few  rhetorical  corners,  with  all  sail 
set  and  a  beautiful  list,  you  forget  the  rather  jointless 
stiffness  about  him  It  never  gels  into  his  sentences. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  manufacturers  of  sharp 
phrases  in  public  life  to-day-  vitriolic  vixens, 
4f aped  in  gorgeous  rhetorical  embroidery.  If  you 
listen  to  Carmack  to  be  entertained,  he  will  do  it. 
But  if  you  depend  upon  him  to  carry  conviction — 
that  is  another  matter.  He  is  funny — brilliantly, 
funny,  but  his  depth  falls  far  short  of  his 
audacity  and  eloquence.  Very  few  there  be  who 
can  put  so  many  uninterrupted  commas  together 
in  a  complex  and  complicated  sentence,  without  a 
hitch  or  halt,  and  round  the  period  as  fresh,  serene, 
and  effortless  as  Carmack  He  is  wonderfully  apt 
at  metaphor.  He  trains  and  trims  old  thoughts 
to  new  applications  with  poetic  grace  and  absolute 
readiness  The  scintillating  charm  of  the  man — he 
surely  is  a  charming  speaker—  is  his  utter  freedom 
from  any  apparent  brain  energy,  much  less  agony, 
as  he  sails  quietly  oyer  gigantic  seas,  rising  higher 
and  higher,  twisting  and  turning  in  a  syntactic  fog 
through  which  no  listener  can  see  the  passage  in  or 
out.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  thoughtful  haze  drifts 
across  his  eyes  as  one  word  follows  the  other  till 
he  extricates  himself  in  a  clause  which  holds  the 
gist  of  what  he  was  driving  at  all  the  time.  The 
pictures  which  he  weaves  into  these  complications 
are  graphic.  He  said  of  Tillman  that  his  premises 
were  on  one  side  of  the  earth,  his  conclusions  on  the 
other  and  no  bridge  between.     Of  Foraker  he  said: 

"I  can  remember  with  what  frantic  energy  he 
used  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt — a  shirt  stained  blood 
red,  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own  rhetoric  —  - 

GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


-JM.i:i(SG    MASSAPEQUA" 

By  Camera  (Sent  Free) 

This  magnificent  photographic  album  shows  why  nearly 
$2,000,000.00  in  building  sites  were  purchased  in  Massapequa, 
IScw   York's   famous   suburban    city   development   during    1906 


will  realize  many  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on  these  lots  upon 
(he  completion  of  the  great  rapid  transit  improvements  to  Long 
Island,  costing  over  $600,000,000.00  when  Massapequa  will  be 
35  minutes  from  Broadway. 

Addre..»:    QUEENS    LAND   AND  TITLE   CO. 
Timis  lluiliiini,  Tlmti  Sg..  New  York 


"STOP-WATCH" 

at  $7.50 


|^  Size 


In  Nickel 
Case 


For  Every  Purpose 

where    an    accurate    record 
to  a  fifth-second  is  necessary 

NEW  YORK  STANDARD 

STOP-WATCHES 


should  be  used 


C,  They  are  the  only  ones  made 
in  America,  and  the  only 
ones    FULLY   guaranteed. 


-**  Sold    By   All  Jewelers 

Write   for    new    Illustrated  Booklet  showing 
all  styles. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCM  CO. 
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118-138    Woodward    St., 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


factory  is  the  most  direct  means  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  princi- 
ples of  construction  of  the  AUSTIN 
ORGAN.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  organists,  members  of  organ 
committees,  and  all  persons  irterested 
personally,  to  investigate  our  instru- 
ments in  the  making  and  to  compare 
our  system  directly  with  that  of  other 
builders. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "G." 

AUSTIN  ORGAN  CO. 
Hartford,      Conn. 
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when  be  used  to  go  raging  over  the  land,  a  bifurcated 
peripatetic  volcano  in  perpetual  eruption,  belching 
lire  and  smoke  and  melted  lava  from  his  agonized 
an<l   tumultuous  bowels 

Hi  •■  as  assailing  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  President,  and  the  Republi- 
can party  for  subserviently  following  his  lead  He 
went  off  into  one  of  those  wonderful  sentences 
a  throng  of  Mohammedans,  winding  up  with 
the  exclamation,  "They  hear  the  La  ilia!'  and 
they  bow  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  Prophet  is  the 
Senator  from   Massachusetts." 

Carmack  is  tactful  and  artistic  in  his  gestures — 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  -and  they  are  grace- 
ful and  timely.  He  is  one  of  the  quiet  ones,  on  his 
feet,  with  a  good  voice  and — flavored  with  a  touch 
of  the  Sunny  South — an  attractive  tho  not  over- 
distinct  enunciation.  Up  in  the  Press  Gallery 
they  are  ready  to  wager  you  that  every  word  of 
Carmack's  speeches  is  carefully  committed  to 
memory,  but  I.  doubt  it.  There's  not  even  an  effort 
to  remember  visible  about  the  man.  Besides,  in 
the  midst  ot  his  Brownsville  speech  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  catch  question  from  Tillman,  and 
instantly  replied  in  one  of  his  characteristic  sen- 
tences— a  sentence  of  one  hundred  and  nine  words, 
which,  barring  a  single  semicolon,  was  cut  entirely 
by  commas.  Carmack  is  a  brilliant  and  entertaining 
speaker,  and  a  delightful  man  to  meet,  the  moment 
a  little  Southern  offishness  wears  away  The 
Senate  will  miss  him  even  if  the  measures  do  not. 


The    Modest    Wish    of     One  Congressman. — 

Human  Life  (Boston)  tells  this  story  of  how  Mr. 
Barcbfeld,  Representative  from  the  Pittsburg 
district,  succeeded  in  gaining  his  point  over  Speaker 
Cannon- 
Congressman  Barchfeld  may  believe  that  "he 
also  serves  who  only  stands  and  waits,"  but  from 
a  recent  maneuver  on  his  part,  it  is  safe  to  deduce 
that  he  holds  a  further  mental  reservation  to  the 
effect  that,  pending  a  call  to  more  active  scrvdee, 
the  "peepul"  can  be  just  as  well  served  if  their 
Congressional  servitor  has  a  committee-room  of  his 
own  to  sit  in,  and  a  clerk  at  his  disposal. 

Such  are  the  prerogatives  of  a  Chairman  of  any 
House  Committee,  and  Mr  Barchfeld  has  served 
one  term  in  Congress  without  having  these  or  any 
other  honors  noticeably  thrust  upon  him 

Last     fall,    immediately    after    the    Congressional 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 

Mother  Finds  a  Food  for  Grown-ups  and 
Children  as  Well. 


Food  that  can  be  eaten  with  relish  and 
benefit  by  the  children  as  well  as  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  makes  a  pleasant 
household  commodity. 

Such  a  food  is  Grape-Nuts.  It  not  only 
agrees  with  and  builds  up  children,  but 
older  persons  who,  from  bad  habits  of  eat- 
ing, have  become  dyspeptics. 

A  Phila.  lady,  after  being  benefited  her- 
self, persuaded  her  husband  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  for  stomach  trouble.     She  writes  : 

"  About  eight  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  congestion  of  stomach  and  bowels. 
From  that  time  on,  I  had  to  be  very  careful 
about  eating,  as  nearly  every  kind  of  food 
then  known  to  me,  seemed  to  cause  pain. 

"Four  years  ago  I  commenced  to  use 
Grape-Nuts.  I  grew  stronger  and  better  and 
from  that  time  I  seldom  have  been  with- 
out it;  have  gained  in  health  and  strength 
and  am  now  heavier  than  I  ever  was. 

"  My  husband  was  also  in  a  bad  condition 
— his  stomach  became  so  weak  that  he  could 
eat  hardly  anything  with  comfort.  I  got 
him  to  try  Grape-Nuts  and  he  soon  found 
his  stomach  trouble  had  disappeared. 

"My  girl  and  boy,  3  and  ,)  years  old,  do 
not  want  anything  else  for  breakfast  but 
Grape-Nuts  and  more  healthy  children  can- 
not be  found."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book- 
let, "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
'  There's  a  reason." 
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4-u  J^!e,  MaMory  Cravenette  Hat  is  like  tfte  product  of  other  first  class  hat  makers  in 
that  it  has  unquestioned  quality  of  material,  refined  shape  and  exclusive  correct  style 

The  Mallory  Cravenette  Hat  is  different  from  all  other  hats  whatsoever  because 
it  has  been  made  ram  proof  by  the  Priestley  Cravenetting  process  which 'we  abso- 
lutely control  as  far  as  hats  are  concerned. 

All  the  approved  shapes  and  styles  in    derbies  and  soft  hats.  $3,  $3.so  and  $4. 

For  sale  everywhere  by  the  better  elitss  of  dealers,     In  Greater 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  .John  Wanamaker 

Send  to  Defit.  L  for  our  Frir  Book- 
let of  Hat  Styles  for  jgoy 

E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Established  1823 

13  Astor  Place,  cor.  Broadway 

New  York 

Factory:  Danbury,  Conn 


Your  Dog  sigk? 

Givp  luii)  - 'Sergeant'*  Condition  PilJ>." 
the  great  tonic  and  alterative  fordoes. 
Tones  up  the  ayaten.,  improve?  the  ap- 
petite—  imparts  life  and  \  igor  50c.  and 
$1.00  per  hoc  by  mail.   Polk  Miller's 

80  page  dog  bonk  mailed  |\>r  1  Oc.stnmps. 
No   dog   owner  should   be  without    it. 

Polk  Miller  Drug  Co. 

874  K.  Main  Street,    Kicliniond,   Vo. 


Debenture  Bonds 


The   aafe-St  form  of  investment — se 
cared  by  improved •-  I   teree-t 

ib'e  January  and  July  1st 
al  National  Park  Bank,  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet   -'1)." 


FIRST  TRUST  «» SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS. MONT. 


IN 


V. 


"DAYLIGHT    AT     NIGHT" 


A  substantial,  ornamental  house  lamp,  solidly 
made  of  brass,  finished  in  finelv  burnished  bronz, 
and  burning  acetylene  las,  generated  within 
ITSELF.  Without  wick,  chimney  or  mantle,  with- 
out heat,  odor  or  smoke  turning  on  and  off  like 
city  gas,  but  giving  more  than  i  u  icb  .is  much  light, 
and  a  soft,  white  LIGHT thatnever  tires  the  eves. 

Costs  no  more  than  other  good  lamps  and  burns 
at  less  expense. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIS 
NEWEST  AND  DEST  Hi 'I  SE  LIGHT. 

Write  for  B  \     -     \(  HVIKiK  I   V1IIM  O, 

SO    I  Diversity  Plnre.  \>».   York 

M  .Notre  Ham,*  St.  Nest.  Montreal.  Can. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wtien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SPieAfisHZ- 


^/fodel  G 


Persistent  demand  for 
a    thoroughly   high-grade, 

medium-powered  four-cylin- 
der automobile,  at  a  price  some 
what  lower  than  the  large  touring 
cars,  has  led  to  the  production  of 
our  new  Cadillac  Model  G. 

Thus  early  in  the  season  this 
racy  new  type  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  advanced  automobile 
engineering.  The  motor,  con- 
servatively rated  at  20  horse 
power,  is  finished  in  its  vital  parts 
to  gauges  that  insure  mechanical 
accuracy  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  equipped  with  our 
automatic  ring  type  governor, 
which  when  set  by  the  lever  at  the 
steering  wheel  for  a  certain  speed 
.will  practically  maintain  that 
speed  under  all  road  conditions, 
up  hill  or  down.  A  new  type  of 
muffler  is  used,  giving  a  silent  ex- 
haust, at  the  same  time  almost 
entirely  eliminating  back  pressure. 

Direct  shaft  drive:  transmission  of  a  selective 
type  sliding  gear.  Direct  drive  on  high  speed 
with  no  gears  in  mesh.  Wheel  base,  iooinches: 
stylish  body  design.  At  every  stage  of  designing 
and  finishing,  Model  G  has  received  all  the  care 
and  thought  that  could  possibly  be  given  a  car 
costing  twice  as  much.  Let  your  dealer  show 
you  by  giving  you  a  demonstration. 


Mnrlpl  R  Mb-p-  Fom-cyiin-  mo  nnn 

IVIUUCI   U    d>r  Tourinaj  Car:       !$)L  .UUU  (    itnlcg  G-AD) 

Model  H  S'/ALKi':";  $2,500,'" ' 


I   H-AD] 


Model Nl  z^r^r  $950 ,:.'•,: mW;, 
Model  K  ,0.h:p-.K"-"":n,"!   $800,  V.;,:v ;; V/; 

All  prirn  F.  O.  B.  Detroit;  Lamps  not  Inelnded. 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  ichich  you 
are  interested,  as  above  designated 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  Asso.  Licensed  Auto.  IM/rs. 


IDIRECT10 


$9Q\T    a*""m *"w  '  you 

I    CJ        \./   ZW\    AT   HI  rOlM    I'lCIf  KSitmir  nay. 

No  middlemen  between 
yon  and  u-.   Our  large 
-   all 
I  about  our   no  -  i, 
Fwith-01 

'guarant)    and    how  we 

ship    anywhere    °n    ap- 

f  proval.  We  build  over  150  style-,  of  vehicles  in  (lulling 

new  rtyle"  *"  an,l  fine  National   Leader  at 

$49.50.   Every  vehicle  we  sell  goeaout  •■  trial  to  bo 

rel  urned  at  our  expense  if  not  aatief  actor;     Don't 

aides  <>t  harness,  till  >,"i  be  ,r  from  us. 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Sax  ing  Catalog 

.U.S.  BUGGY  &.  CART  CO. 

Sta.  60  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE  TRIAL 


WITH  ORDER 


elections,  he  wrote  to  the  SpealceT,  asking  for  a 
place  on  the  "Committee  on  Ventilation  and  Acous- 
tics." The  modesty  of  this  request  touched  "Uncle 
Joe." 

Congressman  Barchfeld  apparently  wanted  little 
here  below,  and  with  a  sigh  for  the  unregenerate 
other  385  members  who  sought  only  the  choice 
fruit  on  the  committee  places,  ' '  Uncle  Joe"  scheduled 
Mr.  Barchfeld  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  foot  of  the 
"Committee  on  Ventilation  and  Acoustics."  It 
now  appears,  however,  that  the  Pittsburg  repre- 
sentative had  not  regarded  the  situation  dimly, 
as  through  his  home  atmosphere,  for  by  chance 
every  other  Republican  on  that  particular  committee 
had  failed  of  return  to  the  next  Congress,  so  that 
Dr.  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld  will  jump  from  the 
foot  to  the  chairmanship  at  the  next  session,  with 
the  inheritance  of  an  admirably  appointed  com- 
mittee-room. 


A  Builder  of  Modern  Canada. — What  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill  has  been  to  the  development  of  railroading 
in  our  own  Northwest,  Lord  Strathcona,  according 
to  a  writer  in  The  World's  Work,  has  been  to  the 
same  industry  in  Canada.  In  1838  he  came  to 
Canada  from  Scotland,  and  at  eighteen  entered 
the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Fur 
thirty  years  he  was  with  this  company  laboring, 
in  the  "frozen  North,"  working  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  After  his  appointment  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
in  1868,  his  one  ambition  was  the  construction  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad  to  link  together  the 
scattered  provinces  into  an  empire  stretching  from 
sea  to  sea.  For  nearly  ten  years  thereafter  he  and 
his  friends  did  their  utmost  to  interest  the  financiers 
of  England,  and  secure  theaid  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  this  railroad  project,  but  without  appre- 
ciable success.  Finally  with  other  railroad  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  smaller  opera- 
tions in  earlier  years  he  formed  a  syndicate  with 
the  firm  resolution  somehow  to  accomplish  the 
construction  of  the  transcontinental  road.  The 
difficulties  which  he  and  his  associates  encountered 
are  thus  described  by  the  writer: 

The  syndicate  thus  formed  made  a  company,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  which  was 
ultimately  capitalized  at  S65.000.000  of  stock  and 
S25.000.000  of  land-grant  bond  The  Company 
built  the  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

It  was  a  struggle  of  giants,  one  of  the  greatest 
fights  for  life  ever  made  by  a  railroad  organization. 
It  was  backed  by  the  Conservative  Government; 
therefore  it  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  O]  position, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  press.  Some  of  the 
best  thinkers  and  some  of  the  ablest  edit  irs  in  Canada 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  in  talk,  in  set 
speech,  in  able  writings,  that  the  company  "would 
never  earn  its  axle  grease."  Naturally,  the  English 
financiers  were  lukewarm,  at  the  worst.  Wo  and 
Despair  were  elected  directors  of  the  Company,  and 
sat  at  every  meeting  of  the  board. 

Those  meetings  will  go  down  in  history.  At 
every  one  of  them,  the  first  que  tion  asked  by  tin- 
chairman  was: 

"Has  anyone  found  anyb  buy  any  oi   the 

stocks  or  bonds  since  we  last  met?" 

In  almost  every  case,  the 
The  record  of  two  meei  ■   little 

tale  that  is  told  in  the  clubs  One  day,  Donald 
Smith  [now  Lord  Strathcona]  came  in  late,  looked 
at  the  faces  of  the  other  directors,  and  said: 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Print 

I'll  save  you  30  to  50*  on  my      CI  I   IVV 


30 

days* 
1  ki:E 

•lal. 


I'll  save  vnu  30  to  50J6  on  my 
fnmous    Split   Hickory   Vehi- 
cles. Sold  direct  fr,,m  factory 
onMdaj  i'l  REE  TRIAL  and 
2-YEAB    GUAB  \vi  11. 
Write   today  for  my  big  lree_ 
lln«K>  Book.flnerthan  evcr_ 
this  year— showing  125 
si .  lea  Vehicles  and  full 

.;  1 f  high-grade  Har-  . 

nessuDon ,i  buy  till  yon \ 
Ket  ri.v  book  tind  prices. 

II.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.  ^-^ 

Ohio  CiirrN.i'e  Mfg.  Co.,  Stnt.ion35lClincinnati.Ohio 


OF  YOUR  CAR  IS  RENDERED 
EXORBITANT  BY  THE  ITEM 
OF    TIRES,    UNLESS    THEY    ARE 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

WHICH,  BY  THEIR  PHENOME- 
NAL STRENGTH,  LONG-LIVED 
DURABILITY  AND  CORRECT 
CONSTRUCTION  ATTAIN  ABSO- 
LUTE TIRE  ECONOMY.  AS 
FAST   AS    THEY    ARE    STRONG. 

Write  for  our  Tire  Booklet 

.   PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent,  Roger  B.  McMullen,  Chicago,  III* 
NEW  YORK—  1741  Broadway 
CHICAGO  —  1241  Michigan  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA  —  615  N.  Broad  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.  —  102  N.  Prior  St. 
BOSTON  —  20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO      717  Main  St. 
DETROIT  —  237  Jefferson  Avenue 
CLEVELAND  —  2134.6  East  9th  St. 
LONDON  —  26  City  Road 


PANEL  SEAT  Jjgjgfj 


RUNABO 


=  ! 


No.  245 

This  stylish,  durable  and  beautifully  finished 
wagon  at  factory  cost.  Fancy  leather  dash  ;  heavy 
whipcord  trimming;  select  hickory  shafts  and 
spokes.  None  better  made.  Gludly  sent  on  ap- 
proval, and  fully  guaranteed. 
211  V KIRS  ufKIM.  II 14 . II  GRADE  \l  1  «.o \  » 

Send  for  Free  Carriage  Catalogue  and  Wholesale 
Price  List. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 

.102  MAIN  STREET,  EAST  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


STORM  PROOF  BUGGY 

Dry 
Warm 
Light 

A  Rig  for  Men 
Who  Drive  In 
All  Weathers 

A  top  that 
gives  per- 
fect safety 
from  all 
storms  and 

quickly  adjusts  for  fine  weathei — one  buggy  for 
every  day,  comfort  all  the  time.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  thoronk'hlssatisfJed.  Write 
for  catalog  C  giving  all  details. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

I  I  5  S.  Third  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


"A  mil  Climber 
Built  in  the  Hills. 


Address:  THE  HARTHOJ.OMEW  CO., 


for  1907. 

I  li-'  Chauffeur  srhoicev 
the  Ov,  11ft  V  pride,  the- 
Dealer's  opportunity. 

The  cur  for  hills,  sand 
1     ind  speed. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

311  h.    p.        Rulenber 

motor  120  in.  wheel 
base— 34  x  4  tires — ae- 
[active  type  slitlms  near 
transmission  -powerful 
brakes  ln«n  rondclesr- 
in,,  e.  Catalog  FREE. 
b  (illile  St.,  I'eorla,  lift. 
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"Nobody  has  any  money;  let's  adjourn  until 
to-morrow ! ' ' 

Next  day,  he  came  in,  jaunty,  smiling.  "Has 
any  one  raised  any  money?"  he  asked. 

"Not  a  cent!"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"I've  stolen  another  million,"  announced  Mr. 
Smith,  "and  that  will  last  us  till  somebody  gets 
some  more!" 

As  time  went  on,  he  and  Mr.  Stephen,  his  cousin, 
pledged  their  last  cent.  When  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse  and  England  would  not  buy  a  stock 
or  a  bond  at  any  price,  they  bought  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  ten-year  3-per-cent.  annuity,  and  paid  $9,- 
000,000  cash  for  it.  on  the  nail.  Even  this  heroic 
move  failed  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  company. 
Either  the  Government  had  to  come  to  their  help  or 
ruin  would  seize  upon  them  and  upon  their  stagger- 
ing railroad. 

The  fight  for  this  loan  was  carried  through  the 
parliament  by  Donald  Smith  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
opposition  and  a  large  party  of  the  Government, 
who  feared  that  the  railroad  would  carry  down  the 
Government  itself  into  the  black  depths  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Government  loaned  the  company 
$22,500,000  cash.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was 
saved. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1885,  at  Craigellachie,  B.  C,  an  old  man, 
whose  hair  was  snowy-white,  drove  a  golden  spike 
into  the  cedar  tie  upon  which  the  rails  met  from 
east  and  west.  The  man  was  Donald  Smith.  The 
spike  completed  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  the 
terrible  five  years  from  1880  to  1885,  he  had  changed 
from  the  strong,  black-bearded,  sturdy  man  to  a 
white-haired    veteran. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Smith  was  rewarded 
for  his  great  services  to  the  Empire  with  knighthood 
in  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  His 
cousin,  Mr.  Stephen,  had  already  been  recognized 
with  a  baronetcy,  and  both  had  been  immortalized 
in  the  names  of  two  of  the  greatest  mountains  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies, Mount  Donald  and  Mount  Stephen. 

With  the  completion  of  this  great  task,  the  rail- 
road world  had  little  further  attraction  for  Lord 
Strathcona.  From  that  time  the  increase  of  his 
wealth,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  natural  rise  in 
value  of  his  land  holdings  in  the  Northwest,  was  so 
great  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  devote  but 
little  time  to  further  money-making. 

The    writer   continues    with    this    account    of    his 

AS  TO  FLAVOR 
Found  Her  Favorite  Again. 


A  bright  young  lady  of  the  Buckeye  State 
tells  how  she  came  to  be  acutely  sensitive 
as  to  the  taste  of  coffee  : 

"My  health  had  been  very  poor  for  sev- 
eral years,"  she  says.  "I  loved  coffee  and 
drank  it  for  breakfast,  but  only  learned  by 
accident,  as  it  were,  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  constant,  dreadful  headaches  from  which 
I  suffered  every  day,  and  of  the  nervousness 
that  drove  sleep  from  my  pillow  and  so  de- 
ranged my  stomach  that  everything  I  ate 
gave  me  acute  pain. 

"  .My  condition  finally  got  so  serious  that 
I  wag  advised  by  my  doctor  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital. I  went  to  one  of  the  largest  in  De- 
troit. There  they  gave  me  what  I  supposed 
was  coffee,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  best  I 
overdrank,  but  I  have  since  learned  it  was 
Postum.  I  gained  rapidly  and  came  home 
in  four  weeks. 

"Somehow  the  coffee  wc  used  at  home 
didn't  taste  right  when  I  got  back.  I  tried 
various  kinds,  but  none  tasted  as  good  as 
that  I  drank  in  the  hospital,  and  all  brought 
back  the  dreadful  headaches  and  the  'sick- 
all-over'  feeling.  At  last  one  day  I  got  a 
package  of  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and  the  firs! 
taste  of  it  I  took  1  said  'that's  the  good  cof- 
fee we  had  in  the  hospital!'  I  have  drank 
it  ever  since,  .'5  times  a  day,  and  cat  (irape- 
Nuts  for  my  breakfast.  I  have  no  more 
headaches,  and  feel  better  than  I  have  for 
years.  Name  given  by  the  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.     "There's  a  reason." 


Spring  Styles  in  Paints 

(For  fashion  plate  in  colors,  see   "Collier's"  for  March  30th) 

Fashions  in  paint  are  a  direct  reflection  of  the  ex- 
quisite taste  that  has  made  the  American  woman  the 
world's  best-dressed. 

This  spring  the  "American  Beauty"  will  wear  a 
Copper  Brown  frock  and,  if  her  voice  rules,  her  house 
also  will  wear  a  COPPER  BROWN  dress,  with  a 
harmonizing  trim  of  COPPER  VERDE. 

The  paint  manufacturers  have  prepared  for  the  de- 
mand with  specially  prepared  paints,  ground  to  silky 
smoothness,  calculated  to  cover  well  and  last  long. 

Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers,  in  sealed  cans  only. 

A  pamphlet  of  useful  paint  information  sent  free  to  any  property  owner  by  The  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Assoc,  of  the  U.  S.,  636  The  Bourse,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Amateur  Gardeners 


no  matter  whether  their  hobby  is  vege 
tables  or  flowers,  should  have  a  copy  of 

DREER'S 
Garden  Book 

and  use  it  as  their  guide  to  the  selection  of 
dependable  varieties. 

Superb  color  and  duotone  plates,  and  224 
profusely  illustrated  pages  of  whatever  is 
worth  growing  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

All  the  worthy  novelties  in  vegetables, 
annual  and  perennial  flowers,  roses,  cannas, 
dahlias,  gladioli,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  most 
complete  list  of  those  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

A  copy  of 
DREER'S  GARDES   HOOK 
mailed    FREE  to    thos« 
mentioning    this    publi- 
cation. 

EVEItlll.OOMING  IIVHRII) 
SWEET   WILLIAM 

Intense  crimson  BCarlel  iu 
Color.     While    it    is    :i    !i  imK 

perennial,  it  blooms  profu&elj 
the  rust  year  from  seed,  Per 
i»i. t..  liic. ;    -  pkts.  for  _.~><*. 


which  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographic  reproductions  of 
actual  specimens  of  both  eege 
tables  and  flowers  j-.:-t  as  urown  in 
my  experimental  pints. 
Wrltefora  oopy  to-day.    It  is  free 

I  While  Meiiean  S*eet  Corn.    Has  the 

delicious  flavor  of  the  old  Black 
M  I-  \  i  0  a  n— (the  sweetest  corn 
grown!.  Grows  1  to  1;  ,  feet  tall, 
is  vigorous,  productive  and  «rj 
early.  By  mail  postpaid,  packet 
10c.';  pint 25c;  quart  40c. 

STOKES*     SEED    STORE 
Dept.  F,  210  Market  St.,   Philadelphia 


$8,000-  $10,000 

^•w         YFART  V   is  frennently  made  by 


W  free.   SI 


NURSERIES   sell  Diiect 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Founded  182S.     Large   NEW  Fruit  Book 
STARK  BRO'S.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


by 
owners  of  our  famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  It  is 
a  delightful,  attractive, 
bis -paying,  healthful 
business.  Just  the  thine 
for  the  man  who  can't 
stand  indoor  work,  or  is 
not  fit  for  luavy  work. 
Just  the  business  for  a 
man  who  has  some 
money  and  wants  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  are  sim- 
ple in  construction  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  operate     Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 
25^  Sweeney  Street,  North  Tonawanda.  rs.  Y. 


Mull  ins  Steel  Boats    SL^fS;  te 

built  of  steel  with   air  chambers  in  each  end  like  n  life  boat      Th«'>    r:m*t 
"ink.     Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  indestructible,  don't  l>i\k 


and  are  absolutely  safe 
guaranteed  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen  Thi 
ideal  boat  for  pleasure, 
summer  'esorts, parks. et. . 
THI  «.  ||.  in  1  1  ins  en.. 
1  t •{  Kmiiklin  St..  <nlem,OI  i<>. 


No  calkins,  no  bailing,  no  tronbh       Bi 


dry    out 

•y  boat  is 


M  ill. 


:■  Intiif 
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The  New 
Gillette  Blade 

(1907  Make) 

We  want  every  Gillette  user  to  try  the  new 
Gillette  Blade  (1907  Make),  no  matter  how  well 
he"s  been  pleased  with  Gillette  Blades  of  pre- 
vious years.  And  we  want  every  non-Gillette 
user  to  try  the  new  Blade  and  learn  of  a  truer 
and  keener  shaving  edge  than  he's  ever  known 
in  a  strop  razor. 

It's  not  a  new  model  but  a  new  make. 

It  is  the  result  of  two  years'  continuous  and 
costly  research  by  able  steel  metallurgists. 

It  is  of  the  finest  iron  and  the  iron  is  converted 
into  steel  according  to  a  new  high  carbon  Gil- 
lette formula  by  the  most  skillful  steel  makers 
in  the  steel  business.  The  layman  will  more 
readily  understand  the  fineness  of  this  new  blade 
steel  when  it  is  explained  that  it  costs  9  times 
the  price  paid  for  strop  razor  steel. 

And  these  new  blades  are  tempered  by  an  im- 
proved, automatic,  tempering  method,  which 
hardens  them,  not  superficially  but  from  side  to 
side,  from  end  to  end,  from  surface  to  bottom, 
and  hardens  them  to  a  degree  of  hardness  only 
20$  less  hard  than  the  hardest  known  substance 
— the  diamond — and  brittles  them  to  almost  the 
brittleness  of  glass  (break  one),  and  distributes 
the  hardness  and  brittleness  so  evenly  and  so 
uniformly  that  the  blades  are  equally  hard  and 
equally  brittle  at  every  point.  This  unusual 
hardness  and  brittleness  are  due  partially  to  the 
paper  thinness  of  theblade  (6/iooothsof  an  inch), 
as  the  thinner  the  blade  the  harder  it  can  be 
tempered.  This  paper  thin  blade  is  an  exclusive 
Gillette  patent  found  in  no  other  razor. 

Then  the  sharp  edges  of  the  new  blade  are 
put  on  by  automatic  sharpening  machines. 
Other  razors  boast  of  hand  sharpening.  Bot- 
tomless boast!  Hands  are  weak,  trembly,  in- 
accurate, get  tired,  vary.  But  the  Gillette 
grinding,  honing,  and  stropping  machines  used 
on  this  new  blade  are  powerful,  steady,  exact, 
tireless,  uniform — hence  work  on  a  nearly  un- 
varying edge  and  a  much  truer  and  keener 
edge  than  the  old-fashioned  hand-sharpened 
strop  razor  edge  to  which  you  are  probably 
accustomed. 

And  these  new  (1907  Make)  blades  are  ex- 
pertly tested  for  seven  defects  and  must  split  a 
hanging  human  hair  before  they  are  enveloped 
and  sealed  in  damp-proof  paper  from  factory  to 
you  with  this  inspector's  ticket  enclosed:"Should 
any  blades  in  this  package  prove  unsatisfactory, 
return  them  by  mail  with  this  ticket  and  ex- 
plicit criticism.'' 

In  next  month's  ads.  we'll  explain  why  the 
new  (1907  Make)  blades  are  uniform  and  the 
same  in  hardness  and  keenness. 

If  you're  not  a  Gillette  user  you  ought  to  get 
one  on  30  days'  free  trial  and  give  it  a  thorough 
test.  Most  dealers  make  this  offer.  If  yours 
doesn't,  we  will.  It  will  prove  itself.  Costs 
about  2  cents  per  shave  first  year,  and  about  $ 
of  a  cent  per  shave  subsequent  years  for  blades. 

Triple  silver-plated  set  with  12  blades  $5.00. 
Extra  blades  10  for  50  cents. 

Gillette  Razors  and  Blades  sold  by  Drug, 
Cutlery  and  Hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  the  Science  of  Sltaving  to-day.  It  is 
being  read  by  thousands  now  and  has  gone  through 
three  editions  in  sixty  days.  It  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  man  who  doesn't  wear  a 
beard.     A  postal  ■will  bring  you  a  copy,  prepaid. 

GILLETTE  SALES  CO.,  240  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

Gillette  !&£ 

NO  STROPPING.  NO  HONING 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


All  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  J65. 
Most  of  these  machines  hav-  been 
only  slightly  osed  — are  good  as 
n«w.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before   writing 

US.      We    will    giTe    you    the    I>e3 

typewriter   bargains    that  can  be 
offered.    Address 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 


»th  and  I'im-  St. 


*5t.  Lottie,  Ho. 


later  services  to  his  country,  and  the  honors  which 
that  country  has  bestowed  upon  him: 

One  of  Lord  Strathcona's  physicians  once  told  him 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  to 
be  a  hundred  if  he  only  went  on  working.  Whether 
Lord  Strathcona  follows  advice  or  merely  instinct, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  goes  on  working.  The 
man  who,  at  the  culmination  of  his  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  career,  reached  out  his  hand  and  threw 
open  the  door  of  another  and  greater  career  as  an 
Empire-builder,  had  no  thought  of  laying  down  his 
work  when  this  second  task  was  finished.  He  had 
accumulated  a  fortune  in  the  service  of  his  country; 
his  duty  now  was  to  use  that  fortune  in  the  same 
service.  The  record  of  his  life  from  1886  inward 
is    a    bewildering    alternation    of    magnifi  gifts 

and  magnificent  honors.  A  million  dollato  au  various 
times  to  McGill  University,  Montreal;  Si, 000, 000  for 
the  Royal  Victoria  College  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women;  Si,  000, 000  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  (in 
conjunction  with  a  like  amount  from  his  cousin, 
Lord  Mountstephen);-  the  foundation  of  musical 
scholarships  for  Canadians  in  London;  with  count 
less  acts  of  private  benevolence  to  poor  but  'talented 
young  Canadians  of  every  class — these  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  the  disposition  of  his  fortune 
Xor  were  his  benefactions  confined  to  Canadians 
At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  magnificent  endowment 
of  the  London  hospitals.  He  has  also  given  largely 
to  many  other  institutions  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  These  actions  won  him  in  rapid  succession 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  in 
1896;  the  barony  which  gives  him  his  present 
title,  in  1897;  and  in  1903  a  grant  of  a  "remainder" 
by  which  that  title  is  permitted  to  descend  in  the 
female  line  in  default  of  male  heirs. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Like  Mother.  Like  Daughter. —  "Mama,  may 
I  have  a  new  dolly'" 

"Hut,  little  daughter,  you  have  one  nice  dolly — 
what  do  you  want  another  for''" 

"Well,  I  am  nice  too,  but  to-day  you  K"t  another 
little  baby  to  play  with." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Suggestion. — Thomas  A.  Edison  has  retired 
from  active  business,  but  will  play  with  electricity, 
try  to  find  what  it  is,  and  invent  a  little  on  the  side. 
It  the  wizard  could  eliminate  the  party  in  the  phono- 
graph who  scratches  on  rusty  tin  with  his  finger- 
nails it  would  be  a  thankworthy  task. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 


An  Indorsement. — A  bride's  mother  presented 
her  with  a  check  on  Christmas  day.  With  a  feeling 
of  the  utmost  importance,  she  took  it  down  to  the 
bank  in  which  her  husband  had  opened  an  account 
for  her.  The  cashier  took  the  check,  then  handed 
it  back  politely,  saying: 

"Will  you  please  indorse  it,  Madam?" 

"Indorse  it?"  repeated  the  bride,  puzzled. 

"Yes,  across  the  back,  you  know."  replied  the 
man,  too  busy  to  notice  her  bewilderment. 

The  bride  carried  the  check  to  a  desk,  laid  it  face 
downward,  and  nibbled  the  end  of  a  pen  thought- 
fully. Then  inspiration  came,  and  she  wrote  tri- 
umphantly across  the  back: 

"For  Fanny,  from  mother.  Christmas,  1906.-- 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


ST 


FORTIFY  yourself  for  asocial  evening  by 
slipping  a  few  Zymole  Trokeys  in  your 
pocket.  They  clear  husky  throats  and  refresh 
and  strengthen  the  voice.  Zymole  Trokeys  are 
pleasant,  antiseptic  throat  pastilles  that  relieve 
hoarseness,  soothe  the  bronchial  passages,  and 
deodorize  the  breath,  neutralizing  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  onions,  liquor,  etc. 

25  cents  a  box  at  all  Druggists.  Sam- 
ple sent  on  request.  Trial  convinces. 
Mourns  &  Cm-tins  due.),       Jew  Vork 
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This  bank  does  not  take  the 
risks  that  are  so  inseparable 
from  ordinary  commercial 
banking.  No  man  can  borrow 
a  dollar  from  it  on  his  personal 
note — not  even  if  backed  by 
the  richest  man  in  the  country. 
Its  loans  are  marie  upon  the 
best  collaterals  or  real  estate 
securities  having  a  market 
value  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  loaned. 

Send  to  day  for  our  free 
booklet  "T"  explaining  our 
system  of  receiving  deposits 
by  mail. 


fHtClTI^EWB  mmtXHGS 

ANDfRUST  CO.  CLEVELAND    O; 


ASSETS    OVER    FORTY-TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS 


EVER-READY  SAFETY  .100 

RAZORano12  Blades5 


T 


"HE  only  12  bladed  dollar 
razor  in  the  world.  A 
better  razor  impossible.  Com- 
plete for  $1.00  with  silver 
nickeled  frame— 12  Ever- 
Beady  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stropper  at- 
tractively cased.  Extra  blades 
12  for  75  cent9,  which  also  fit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex- 
changed for  six  dull  ones  and25c. 

Ever-Heady  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mail 
orders  prepaid  $1.00. 

AMERIC AN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. .  299  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12 mo,  cloth,  SI. (10  net. 
Funk  k  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  aud  London. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.... 


B.  It.  II* 
Preaid 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  am  bitlous  write  me  today. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  whatyouroccupatlon, 

I  will  teach  you  the  Heal  Estate  businei-s  by  mall; 

appoint  you  Special  Representative  of  my  Company 

In  your  town;  start  you  In  a  profitable  business  of 

your  own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual    opportunity    for   men    without 

capital   to  become    independent   for  life. 

Valuable  book  and   full  particulars  free. 

Write  today.    Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

ItbKN,  0r,(|  Maryland    Huildlnc-,  H  nnhinirton  .  II.  ('. 

ent  9(jo  Athenaeum  Building,  Chicago,  llllnolH 


Ov  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  lor 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
etamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.  30  Cliff  St.  New  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


An  Easy  Mark. —  Pater — "Well,  my  boy,  so 
you  have  interviewed  your  girl's  father,  eh!  Did  yon 
make  the  old  codger  toe  the  mark'" 

Son- — "Yes,  dad,  I  was  the  mark." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Many  Connecting  Links. — Teacher — "Is  there 
any  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom?" 

Bright  Pupil — "Yes,  mum;  there's  hash." — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Verbum  Sap. — The  traveler  with  dark  eye- 
glasses sidled  over  to  the  man  with  the  tourist  cap. 
"Excuse  '  , curiosity,"  he  said,  "but  I'd  like  to 
know  what'  u»at  label  was  that  you  gummed  on 
your  trunk  just  now." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  man  with  the  cap. 
"Here's  another  just  like  it.  I  had  a  lot  printed 
before  I  left  home.     Read  it." 

The  man  with  the  glasses  took  the  slip  ot  paper 
and  read  it  aloud: 

'  '  While  a  trunk  was  being  carelessly  handled  at 
the  union  station  last  Friday  it  exploded  with  great 
violence,  tearing  loose  the  baggageman's  scalp  and 
demolishing  one  end  of  the  station.'  " 

The  other  man  put  his  hand  in  his    side-pocket. 

"Have  a  few?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  said  the  man  with  the  glasses. — Argonaut. 


Out  of  the  Setting. 

The  maid  was  a  jewel — 

Oh,  day  of  regret! 
She  used  oil  for  fuel, 

Thus   getting    unset. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


CURRENT     EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

March  I. — Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Brit- 
ish Premier,  publishes  an  article  in  the  London 
Nation  favoring  the  discussion  of  disarmament 
at  The  Hague. 

March  2. — London  votes  municipal  ownership 
a  failure,  the  reformers  obtaining  a  majority 
in  the  election  of  the  County  Council. 

A  dispatch  to  the  State  Department  from  the 
American  Consul  at  Managua  states  that  the 
Nicaraguans  have  captured  the  key  to  Tegu- 
cigalpa, the  capital  of  Honduras. 

The  new  ship-canal  from  Bruges  to  the  sea  is 
opened. 

March  3. — Canada's  strict  Sunday  law  is  put  into 
force  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

Advices  from  China  state  that  reactionary  in- 
fluences are  in  control  and  that  an  agitation 
has  begun  to  boycott  American  and  Japanese 
goods. 

March  4. — Governor  Swettenham,  of  Jamaica, 
declines  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  de- 
termines to  leave  the  island  shortly. 

The  Great  Northern  steamer   Dakota,   which   ran 


Build  It 
Yourself 

See 
First, 
Pay 
after- 
wards 
on  the 
EasyPaymentPlaiv 

Get  Pioneer  Perfect  Frames  now— fin- 
ish your  boat  in  season  and  pay  as  you 
build.  That's  the  fair  way — the  square 
way — the  Pioneer  way. 

We  know  that  Pioneer  Perfect  Frames 
are  honestly  made,  that  they  supply  the 
"hard  part''  finished  complete  and  off 
your  mind,  that  they  save  you  two-thirds 
the  boatbuilders'  prices  and  nine-tenths 
of  freight  charges — but  you  don't  know 
it— although  you  are  entitled  to — so — 

We  meet  you  more  than  half  way — we 
ask  you  to  pay  only  part  down — that  is 
your  guarantee  that  Pioneer  Perfect 
Frames  are  all  we  claim  and  that  you 
will  be  successful  with  them. 

Pioneer  Perf  ect  Frames 

include  perfect  parts,  fitted,  tested,  set 
up  complete  by  our  boatbuiLL-rs,  then 
knocked  down  for  shipment — you  have 
merely  to  reassemble  them — only  com- 
mon tools  needed.  Patterns  and  instruc- 
tions for  finishing  absolutely  free  with 
frames.  Or  if  you  want  to  build  your 
boat  complete,   get   a   set   of 

Pioneer   Gua.ra-nteed    Patterns 

Try   Them    Thirty    Da.ys 

If  they  are  not  all  we  claim,  simple, 
easy  to  follow  and  thoroughly  practical, 
just  return  them  and  get  your  money 
back  without  question.  Start  now — 
build  your  boat  in  your  spare  hours  be- 
fore spring. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  or  send  25c  for 
big  100-page  9x12  book  on  boatbuilding.  Prices, 
descriptions  iind  300  illustrations  of  *0  Styles  of 
boats  you  can  build,  engines,  fittings,  etc..  and 
other  practical  information.  Your  ciuarter  back 
if  \ou're  not  more  than  satisfied. 

PIONEER  BOAT  &   PATTERN   COMPANY 
Wharf  77         Bay  City.  Michigan 


The  PRUDENTIAL'S   Promptness 

in  payment  of  claims  has  relieved  thousands  of  families. 

It  Is  worth  much  to  a  man  to  know,  that  when  he  goes,  his  wife  and  children  will 
not  have  to  wait  for  his  life  insurance  money. 

Promptness,  hearty,  systematic,  very  welcome  promptness  means  much  to  the 
beneficiary. 

Be  prompt  in  securing  a  Prudential  policy.  The  Prudential  will  be  prompt  when 
settling  the  claim. 

A  post  card  will  bring  rates.     Write  Dept.  R 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  AS  A   STOCK  COMPASY  HY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Why  not  operate  a 
Tabard  Inn  Library 

Start  with  25  books,  if 
you  like,  including  a  hand- 
some revolving  cabinet,  and 
add  10  books  a  month, 
until  you  have  a  100-book 
Library.  An  easy  way  to 
buy  a  profitable  library. 

Tabard  Inn  Books  are  read 
everywhere,  and  may  be  ex- 
changed in  2,000  towns  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain.  Over  a  million 
Tabard  Inn  books  are  now  in 
circulation,  exchangeable  at  any 
Tabard  Inn  Station  by  paying 
the  regular  fee.  You  select  the 
books  you  want,  from  our  cata- 
logue of  thousands  of  titles. 
You  don't  start  a  new  and  untried  venture.   Part 

of    the    vast  Tabard  Inn  membership   is   already 

yours  when   you  begin. 

The   Tabard    Inn    Library    Plan 

Members  pay  SI. 50  for  life  membership.  You  get 
that.  Exchange  fee — 5  cents.  You  get  that  too. 
Members  exchange  books  at  least  four  times  a  month. 

100  members  exchanging  books  at  20  cents  a  month 
means  $240  a  year. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars,  and  secure  the 
exclusive  right  for  your  town. 

Tabard  Inn  Library 

1629  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


Your  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.     Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STAMMERERS 

I    The  ARNOTT   METHOD   is  the  only   logical  I 
method  for  the  cure  of  5tammering.     It  treats 
the  CAUSE,  not  merely  the  HABIT,  and  insures 
natural    speech.      Pamphlet,    particulars    and 
references  sent  on  request. 
THE    ARNOTT    INSTITUTE! 
BERLIN,  ONT.  CAN. 


A\  ACKXCY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  it*  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you.  that  is  more.  Our. 
BECOH1HEND8.       C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sample 
card  con- 
taining 12 
pens,  dif- 
ferent 
patterns, 
sent    to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 

Spencerlan  Pen  Co., 349  Broadway,  NewYork 

"ANl  INTRODUCTION     TO 

UNITARIAN  ISM" 

by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  and  other  Unitarian  ser- 
mons SENT  FREE  on  application  to  P.  0-  M.  Com- 
mittee, 2  Berkeley  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Try  it  Yourself  for  1 0  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  Batifliactory,    return  it  and  no  questions  asked 
bans'  Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  ol  'l't  years, 
perience   and  is  used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands  of  business  houses  and  individu- 
als     KM)  copies  from  pen-written  and  60 
copies  fr<">m    type-written   original — Clear, 
(lean,  Perfect.    Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 
ntsS&x  13 in.)  price  $5.00. 
The  Kelts   P.   Onus  Duplicator  C«. 
Daua  Bldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 


I 


aground  near  Tokyo,  is  abandoned.  The  freight 
and  baggage  are  lost,  but  the  passengers  are 
saved. 

March  5. — The  second  Russian  Douma  is  opened. 
The  opening  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
revolutionary  demonstration  by  the  people  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Golovine,  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  is  elected  president. 
Two  United  States  gunboats  are  ordered  to 
Central  America,  owing  to  the  fear  that  the 
three  other  republics  will  join  Honduras  in 
her  war  against  Nicaragua. 

March  6. — Mr.  Golovine,  president  of  the  Douma, 
is  received  by  the  Czar. 

March  7. — Signor  Gallo,  Italian  Minister  of  Justice, 
dies  in   Rome. 

The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia  arrives  in  Lon- 
don to  visit  her  sister,  Queen  Alexandra. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  1. —  Senate:  The  Denatured- Alcohol  Bill 
is  passed. 

House:  The  Ship- Subsidy  Bill  is  passed  by  a 
vote  of  155  to  144,  after  having  been  defeated 
on  the  first  roll-call.  The  General  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Bill  is  also  passed. 

March  2. — Senate".  Most  of  the  day  i£  taken  up 
by  speeches  against  the  Ship-Subsidy  Bill. 
The  General  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  is 
passed. 

March  3. — Senate:  Mr.  Carmack,  of  Tennessee, 
holds  the  floor  all  day  talking  down  the  Ship- 
Subsidy  Bill. 

House:  The  Philippines-Bank  Bill  is  passed  by 
a  vote  of  186  to  66. 

March  4. — The  59th  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  1. — A  bill  of  equity  is  asked  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  by  the  son,  granddaughter,  and  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  for  an  accounting 
of  her  financial  affairs. 

March  2. — The  Ute  Indians,  at  Fort  Meade,  S.  D., 
threaten  to  resist  the  decision  that  they  must 
return  to  their  reservation. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  in  an  interview  in  Washington, 
declares  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission inquiry  failed  to  elicit  any  new  facts, 
and  says  that  the  administration  was  unfair. 

March  3. —  John  C.  Spooner,  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  sends  his  resignation  to  Governor 
Davidson. 

March  4. — Seventeen  million  acres  are  added  to 
the  forest  reserves  by  proclamations  issued 
by    President    Roosevelt 

George  von  L.  Meyer  is  sworn  in  as  Postmaster 
General,  and  George  B.  Cortelyou  becomes 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  President  issues  an  appeal  to  the  country 
in  behalf  of  the  famine-sufferers  in  Russia. 

March  5. — General  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  arrives  in  this  country  from  England. 

Speaker  Cannon,  with  other  Representatives, 
sails  on  the  Bliicher  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
will  visit  the  Panama  Canal. 

March  6. — Abraham  Ruef,  the  indicted  San- 
Francisco  politician,  fails  to  appear  for  trial, 
and  a  warrant  is  issued  for  his  arrest. 

The  South- Dakota  legislature  passes  a  bill 
requiring  a  year's  residence  in  the  State  before 
beginning  suit,  thus  striking  a  blow  at  the 
divorce  industry. 

March  7. — E.  H.  Harriman  declares  that  he  will 
make  cooperation  between  the  railroads  and 
the  Government  and  the  people  his  chief  aim. 

G.  W.  Perkins  sends  a  check  for  $54,019  to  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  settle- 
ment of  the  Republican  campaign  contribution 
made  from  the  company's  funds  in  1904. 


LANGUAGES  EASILY  LEARNED 

The  quickest  and  best  way  for  acquiring  a  foreign  lan- 
guage has  been  solved  by  the  Language-Phone  Method. 
With  this  excellent  method  you  learn  to  speak  from  the  first 
lesson  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  student  reads 
and  writes  a  foreign  language  like  a  countryman.  V,y  it 
language  study  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  Bother- 
some verbs  and  rules  are  omitted  and  only  the  necessary 
phrases  and  sentences  required  for  conversational  speech 
are  used.  It  is  the  ideal  method  for  the  student,  traveler 
or  business  man,  and  its  correctness  of  pronunciation  is 
assured  from  the  fact  that  the  voices  are  those  of  cultured 
natives.  The  best  known  language  professors  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  personally  endorse,  recommend  and  use  this 
system. — "The  Bookman,"  March,  1907.  See  adver- 
tisement facing  reading,  front. 
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■4  i-T  CENTS  For  i3  Weeks 
I  Q  Trial   Subscription  to 

^^In  thisillust rated  national 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly,  impartially  and  concise- 
ly, for  busy  readers— a  variety  of  general  features  beingadd- 
ed.  It  is  iincere,  reliable,  who. esome,  interesting—  Til K 
newspaper  for  the  home.  $1  year;  takes  place  of  periodical-! 
coBting|2to|4.  Try  it,  13  wks.forlSc.  Patnnnder,Wash.,D.C, 


At  the  Escritoire,  The 

PAUL  E.  WIRT 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

is  invaluable. 

Always  ready  to  respond   the  in- 
stant   it    touches    the    paper. 
Reputation  world-wide. 

All  dealers,  or  catalogue  on  application 
BOX  G- 24 BL00MSBTJRG    PA. 


By  oar  course  of  t  raining;  in  your  own 
home    We  can  equip  women  of  average 
ability,    whether    practical    nurses    or 
beginners,    to    earn    $10.00  to    $25.00 
a  week.    A  graduate   writes  1 
*-I  have   found  the  course   intensely  practical, 
hHpful  and    easily  comprehended.     I  have  ac- 
quired confidence    in    myself   for  I   hap  been 
taught    how     to    nnrse    to  the   satisfaction  of 
physicians    and    patients.      I    receive   $8.00  a 
day  and  am  busy  all  the  time." 
Endorsements  by    thousands  of  nurses 
and  physicians.     Write  for  explanatory 
"  Blue  liook"  and  stories  of  four  score 
Ohautauu.ua  Nurses. 


IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days,  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with 
old  systems.  ISoyU's  Syllable  System  is  easy  to 
learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  positions— no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems,  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse 
OVLY  NINK  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire  English  (or  any  other)  hmgnr.ge  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  offer,  etc 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  HI. 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay- 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


Cf)N  lTi~  PfllF  IUI  ^       and     music    published 

ouiiv-ruLino     ,»\  koyai'tv.  we 

write  music  and  popularize.    I»01M!|i.%K  MUSH!  I'l  II. 
I  i-IJi\<.   CO.,   S02-59    Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 


DIAMONDS  credit 


in  iiwn  a  Diamond  or  natch.  Sent  on  approval.  Pay  1-5  or. 
ivery, balance  8  monthly  payments.   Catalog  free.  Write  today 
IlOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  041      92  State  SI.,  Chicago,  111. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  DiCxEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Beautiful  Lawns 

Are  the  pride  of  the  home ;  why 
disfigure  with  ugly  clothes  posts  ? 
Hill's  Lawn  Clothes  Dryers 

hold  IOO  to  150  feet  of  line,  take 
small  space  and  quickly  removed 
when  not  in  use.  Make  a  neat  and 
tasty  appearance,  last  a  life-time. 

More  than  2  million  people  use  them. 
No  traveling  in  wet  grass.     No 
snow  to  shovel.     The  line  comes 
to  you.    Also 

Balcony  and  Roof  Clothes  Dryers. 

1         if  not  found  at  your  hardware  store  write 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

346  Park  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Write  for  Cat.  6. 


,  GILT-EDGED  INVESTMENT 

5%  Net 

FREE    OF    TAXES 

20  Year  Gold  Bonds 

.mply  secured  by  First  Mortgage  on 
ood,  productive  real  estate,  with  assured 
tie,  in  the  rich  and  growing  town  of 

BROOKLINE,     MASS. 

'ontrolled  and  managed  by  a  reliable 
}&\  estate  agency,  located  in  Boston  for 
bout  30  years.  A  Boston  Trust  C0111- 
any  acts  as  trustee  for  the  mortgages 
nd  all  money  to  be  paid  to  them.  A 
ife,  conservative  investment,  issued  in 
enomi nations  of  $100  and  multiples  of 
le  same.  Dividends  January  1st  and 
uly  1st. 

Call  or  twite  for  descriptive  circular 

FROST   BROS. 

il  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


%|IB 


The 

New 


r§* 


Fwi™* 


Toilet 
Paper 

ltnlsam  Sanitis-  ' 
sue  is  I  he  modern  } 
toilet  paper,  fc-oft, ' 
strong    and   per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
Made  so  by  treatment 
with  pure  Canada  Balsam. 

Balsam  Sanitissue 

Is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  in  sealed 
canons.  Price  10c,  15c,  25c.  35  sheets 
free.    SI  worth  sent  prepaid  anywhere. 

\1  V      BBYQ     :i    Bpcciul     pi     '  "    ; :  :    n    for 

offloe  buildings  and  public  places, sav- 
ing from  -^o  pel  cent,  tu  to  pel  cent. 
SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  BOS  C.lenwond  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


the  jexicographer's 

XsyPhaib 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wngnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"A.  H.,"  Clifford,  N.  D.     "  Whal    is    tl rrcct 

pronunciation  of  aunt  and  laugh  '  " 

The   pronunciation   noted   by   the   dicti 
ant  and  laf—the  a  in  both  words  ha'  i 
in  arm. 

■   L.    R.     R.,"    Philadelphia.      "Is    there   such    a 

phrase  hs  a  plenty  in  good  use  ?  " 

There  is.      In   this  case   "a"   i  1        ition  and 

means  "in."  Sometimes  in  this  use  the  a  is  con- 
fused with  the  article  which  lias  the  meaning  of 
each. 

"C.  L.  S."  New  York  City.  "Can  you  give  a 
definition  oi  cavitation;  a  term  I  find  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  propulsion  of  steamships'" 

The  term  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  fast  steamships. 
Cavitation  is  a  phenomenon  in  water  in  which  the 
space  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  propeller-blade 
is  rendered  more  or  less  empty  on  account  of  the 
rapid  cleavage  of  the  water  by  the  propeller-blade, 
and  the  relatively  slow  action  of  water  in  closing  in 
behind  the  moving  blade.  This  action  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  stream  of  water  in  which  the 
propeller  is  acting,  and  renders  It  impossible  for  the 
propeller  to  develop  upon  the  water  the  full  effective 
thrust  which  it  would  otherwise  be  capable  of 
developing. 

"C.  T.,"  Jellico,  Tenn. —  "What  are  the  deriva 
tion  and  meaning  of  'Misogynist'?  " 

We  are  not  familiar  with  such  a  word.  Possibly 
"C.  T."  means  misogynist,  a  hater  of  women,  from 
the  Greek  miseo,  hate,  and  gamos,  marriage. 

"A.  E.  M.,"  Charlestown,  Mass.— The  term  yegg- 
man  is  said  to  be  derived  from  one  John  Yegg,  a 
leader  of  thieves. 

"F.  W  D.,"  Princeton,  Ind. —  In  the  sentence 
you  give,  the  word  kind  means  "a  variety  of  a 
given  sort  of  thing."  If  you  are  referring  to  a  heap 
of  apples  you  would  say  correctly,  "I  do  not  like 
apples  of   this  kind." 

"O.  J.  G.  P.,"  Portage,  Wis.  -"(1)  Is  it  correct 
to  say,  of  a  river  frozen  to  its  bed,  There  lay  the 
river  spellbound"?  (2)  Is  the  expression  'She 
made  a  grammatical  error'  permissible.' 

(  .  )  It  is  no1  .  The  best  thing  to  do  in  a  case  of  the 
kind  is  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and  to  harvest  the 
crop  lest  the  Ice  Trust  gets  ahead  of  you. 
"grammatical  error"  is  a  Common  locution,  but  "an 
error  in  grammar"  is  to  be  preferred  as  avoiding 
what  is  sometimes  considered  a  violation  of  gram- 
matical precisii  n 


$75.00   PRIZE    STORIES 

We  want  a  short  story  of  about  3000  words, 
covering,  in  a  catchy,  readable  way,  the  facts 
outlined  in  our  booklet  "Some  Shoe  Reforms." 

For  further  information  write  Geo.  C. 
Houghton,  Sec,  National  Shoe  Wholesalers, 
166  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PrintYour 
iOwn 
Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper 
Press  ti  Larger,  $1-. 
Money  saver,  maker  Ml 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factorj  for  catalog,  presses, 
t \ pe,  paper,  oarda 
lilt  PRESS  CO.,  Meritten.  Con. 


'Macbeth"  is  the  sterling 
mark  for  lamp-chimneys. 

You  can't  get  a  poor  bimp- 
chimney  with  my  name  on  it. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
fit,  don't  break  from  heat,  and 
are  so  shaped  that  they  get 
the  most  light  from  the  oil 
consumed. 

All  lamp-chimneys  break. 
Mine  break  only  when  they  are 
dropped  or  knocked  over. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address.  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


WHICH 


BALDNESS. 


<.OOD  II. \  I  It 


Take  your  choice -as  far  as  appearances  nnil 
hair  health  go  there  is  hut  one  answer.  Why 
not  give  your  hair  and  scalp  every  advantage  f 
Get  one  of  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Hair  Brushes 
and  learn  for  yourself  just  how  it  helps  your 
hair.  The  brush  promote?,  blood  circulation  in 
the  scalp  and  feeds  the  hair-roots— if  these  arc 
nourished  your  hair  will  crow  and  dandruff  will 
disappear— in  fact  the  brush  is  guaranteed  to 
prevent  falling  hair,  dandruff,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  scalp  and  hair.  Made  of  pure  bristh" — 
wire  injures  the  scalp  and  breaks  the  hair— 
and -cut  postpaid  with  compass  to  test  power 
to  any  address  on  receip4  of  price. 
Prices.  Sl.*1.50,&$2.S0,i8,  brushes  differing  only 
a- 10  size  and  power.  Your  money  refunded  after 
3d  .lays' trial  if  brushes  do  not  do  what  we  claim. 

If  unable  to  get    the   genuine   at    the  stor<  - 
don't  accept  a  substitute  but  write  to  us. 

FKKK,  Interesting  book — write  lor  it 

PALL  .MALL.  ELECTRIC  CO.   Kst.  I  -T  s 

870  Broadway,  New  Tork  City 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE        * 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


Jm  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Don?  I lookgoodtoyou? 


WHKN"  ■ 
they 
I'm  the  dog  in  this  1  Wbitelatlf  Pnper 

Diaper  sine*  the  day  1  a    -  bora,  ten  month-  now,  ar 
never  Rir  onr  miiratB  !•  en    w    Ided  01 

in  this  world  can  say  that      V  -'  rune  »  <•!  »  et  > 

paper    -  To  lie    « orn    Inside    ilie 

regular  Diaper  troyed  when  ■oik  w  e  o-uld 

tiiinn  in  th-    ■  Co#t 

b  m  one  .ent  each  108,  U  Part  ry,  or  will 

mail  50  postpaid  for  $1  00      >nt  MM  111  'tores. 

WHiTKLtn  i' Arm  t;oons  «  O. 

Dopt.   42.    riiicliniatt.   Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kate  for  Notices  under  this  heading,  65  cents  per  line. 


Allow  14  lines  per  inch 


ONEYGROW 

tBEALESTATE 


LuMi  ISLAND  REALTY  affords 
the  greatest  opportunities 
for  profitable  investment. 

During  the  past  year  we 
have  organized  a  number 
of  syndicates  whose  profits 
have  been  very  large.  Full 
particulars  on  past  and 
present  operations  upon 
application. 

We  now  have  another 
favorable  opportunity  and 
wish  to  hear  from  people 
desiring  to  make  large 
earnings  on  their  invest- 
ments with  absolute  safety 
of  the  principal. 

STOKES  &  KNOWLES 
No.  200  Montague  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3  &r0$$$l%t\%  H 


LONGISLANDAGREAGE 

Within  the  Rapid  Transit  Zone 

■of  New  York  fit;  is  the  safest,  Burest  and 
best  investment  in  the  world.  We  art'  offer- 
ing some  remarkable  properties. 

ERNEST     G.     SICARD 

1708  Flatiron  Bldg.  New  York  City 
5  50\(RI>    RAILROAD    FRONT 

■700     inti:s     water    iisovr 

Near  station,      Best    development  a 
Long  Island. 

D.  DeKRF.MEN.   Massapequa,  N.  V. 


COTTON  MILL  FOR  SALE 

Brick  building,  two  story  60x180.  Machinery 
complete.  Seventeen  good  tenant  houses, 
one  store,  cotton  house.  Mill  complete 
wih  :ill  necessary  appurtenances.  Also  10 
acres  adjacent,  with  ten-room  dwelling, 
barns,  out-buildings,  orchard,  etc.  Mill 
operated  by  Water  Power.  Established 
business,  earning  over  $8,000  per  year,  clear 
of  all  expense,  with  day  shift  alone.  Price 
$40,000.  Pays  over  30  percent.  B.  F. 
EbORN,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


5%  FARM  MORTGAGES  6% 

Anyone  having  money  to  loan  on  finely 
improved  farms  in  Iowa,  S.  Dakota,  or 
Southern  Minnesota  to  net  them  from  5  to 
6  per  cent,  should  write  me.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  these  loans.  Can  give  best  of 
reference,  and  will  guarantee  all  loans. 
Correspondence  solicited, 

JIATHEW   K.  KAIIKK,  Hanker,  Kemsen,  Iowa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  in  n  Dew  country. 
An  invaluable  leaflet  for  the  homeseeker 
and  the  investor  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way. It  describes  the  country  along  the  new 
railway  extension  from  Glenham,  Wal- 
worth County,  South  Dakota,  to  Butte, 
Montana.  Sent  to  any  address  for  two-cent 
stamp  by  F.  A.  Miller.  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Howell.  General 
Eastern    Agent.    881    Broadway.    New  York. 


INDIAN    TERRITORY    LANDS 

For  home  ^r  investment.  Unparalleled  op 
portunity.  Write  for  particulars  to  Dept, 
"B,"  FIVE  Tisihks  Land  Co..  Frisco  Build- 
ing, St    Louis,  Mo.,  or  Muscogee,  I.  T. 


Property  :in«l  Investments  CAIITII 
or  All.  KIM»»  in  i  lie  OUUIn 
METROPOLITAN  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Gl  0.  B.  I  D«  lllbS,  Pres.  (  harleston,  S.  (. 


INVEST 

9100  to  siooo  in  Real  Estate  in 
Oakland  on  a  mutual  plan.  Pays  12  per 
cent     per    annum    in    Casta    profits  each 

month  and  a  whole  hit  more  undivided  goes 
into  the  treasury  for  further  investments. 
We  only  handle  clear  income  down-town 
property,  investors  in  Oakland  realty  are 
making  lots  of  money.  Population  250,000 
and  growing  rapidly.  Address  the  Oakland 
Combine,  101K  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Management  of  representative  local  men. 
Ref.  First  Nat.  Bk.  &  Chamber  of  Commerce 


CHOICE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

For  sale,  70  acres,  11  room  house,  1,500 
fruit  trees,  large  barn,  50  minutes  from 
Boston,  5  minutes  from  town.  Graystone 
Farm,  Hudson,  Mass. 


IN  GREATER 
NEW    YORK. 


BUILDING  LOTS 

ALL  improvements;  high  altitude;  low- 
price,  S1S0  to  $510.  Easy  terms  or  big  cash 
discount.  Excellent  investment.  Maps 
FREE.  .1  W,  EDKINS.  l'J7  MONROE  ST.. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


PANHANDLE    LANDS 

50,000  acres  of  rich  farm  lands  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  A  sure  money  maker.  In- 
vestigate before  the  rush!  Reliable  agents 
wanted.  BEN  I.  TANNER  LAND  00., 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE   RAILROADS   SEEKING   SANCTUARY   AT 
WASHINGTON. 

BETWEEN  the  much-discust  visits  of  Harriman,  Morgan,  and 
other  traffic  magnates  to  the  White  House,  and  the  sudden 
and  sensational  evaporation  of  values  in  Wall  Street— a  shrinkage, 
it  is  said,  of  $300,000,000  in  one  day — the  railroads  have  still  the 
front  and  center  of  the  stage.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  E.  H. 
Harriman,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Washington,  astonished  the  coun- 


had  named  in  a  state  of  embarrassed  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
had  been  invited  to  a  conference  at  the  White  House  or  not.  Just 
after  Ids  departure  the  stock-market  experienced  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  collapses  in  its  history,  during  which  the  average 
price  of  twenty  railroad  stocks  fell  more  than  five  points  in  one 
day.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  true  inwardness  of  this  decline 
has  not  been  revealed,  but  many  ingenious  explanations  have  been 
offered,  two  of  which  are  of  special  interest.  It  is  asserted  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  bottom  dropt  out  of  the  market  as  a  result  of 
governmental  persecution  of  the  railroads,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  situation  in  Wall  Street  was  engineered  by  "powerful  in- 


PRESIDENT    HUGHITT, 

Of  the  Northwestern  Railroad. 


PRESIDENT  MCCREA, 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


PRESIDENT  MELI.KN, 

Of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 


MEN   TO  WHOSE   COUNSEL   MR.   MORGAN   COMMENDS  THE   PRESIDENT. 


try  by  a  public  appeal  for  cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  railroads.  Before  the  press  could  do  justice  to  this  sensa- 
tion,). Pierpont  Morgan,  "  at  the  request  of  many  businessmen," 
visited  the  President  "to  discuss  with  him  the  present  business 
situation,  particularly  as  affecting  the  railroads."  During  this  in- 
terview Mr.  Morgan  suggested  to  the  President  that  "it  would  be 
greatly  in  the  public  interest  if  he  would  see  Mr.  McCrea,  Mr. 
Newman,  Mr.  Mellen,  and  Mr.  Hughitt,  and  confer  with  them  as 
to  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the  Government."  The 
President,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  from  whose  published  state- 
ment we  have  quoted  above,  "  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
gentlemen  named,  with  this  end  in  view."  Then  Mr.  Morgan 
sailed  for  Europe,  leaving  the  four  railroad  presidents  whom  he 


terests  "  in  the  railroad  world  to  give  dramatic  emphasis  to  their 
recent  protests.  Even  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that  there  is  "  ground  for  suspicion  " 
that  the  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  "aggravated,  if 
not  actually  instigated,  ...  as  part  of  a  scheme  for  scaring  the 
country  into 'letting  up  "  in  its  alleged  hostility  to  railroads  and 
stopping  the  agitation  for  more  regulation."  At  the  same  time 
we  learn  from  dispatches  and  newspaper  interviews  that  Chair- 
man D.  E.  Yoakum,  of  the  Rock  Island  board  of  directors,  is  in 
favor  of  close  cooperation  between  the  railroads  and  the  Federal 
Government  ;  that  President  A.  B.  Stickney.  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  believes  that  "the  unrest  in  the  financial  world 
is  not  due   to  the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  is  brought 
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about  by  the  hostile  legislation  by  the  various  State  legislatures,  " 
and  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  whole  regulation  of  railways  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government;  that  Chairman  Henry 
Fink,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  board  of  directors,  asserts  that 
"  the  worst  phase  of  the  situation  is  the  agitation  in  the  various 
States"  ;  that  President  Winchell,  of  the  Rock  Island,  is  "heart 
and  soul  for  cooperation  with  the  Federal  authorities  "  ;  and  that 
another  railroad  president  pleads  for  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, headed  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  As  one  paper 
puts  it,  "President  Roosevelt  can  have  anything  he  likes,  if  only 
he  will  call  off  the  State  legislatures." 

The  sudden  change  of  front  indicated  by  the  above  facts  is  re- 
garded by  the  press  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of  our 
economic  history.  "It  would  seem  comical,  were  not  the  issues 
involved  so  serious,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  it  con- 
templates the  worried  magnates  fleeing  for  protection  to  President 


NORRI^    BRI  IWK, 

Nebraska's  new  Senator,  chosen  in  an  anti-railroad  campaign,  and 
pledged  to  the  President's  program  of  railroad  regulation. 

Roosevelt,  whose  interest  in  their  affairs  a  short  time  ago  consti- 
tuted their  greatest  grievance.  In  no  less  than  twenty-eight  States 
this  winter  the  legislatures  had  under  consideration,  or  passed, 
bills  which  the  railroads  regard  as  crippling.     To  quote  further: 

"When  President  Roosevelt  entered  upon  his  campaign  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  railroads  and  other  corporations,  finan- 
cial  interests  generally  put  up  the  cry  that  this  was  an  invasion  of 
State  rights.  Immense  solicitude  was  exprest  for  the  Constitution, 
and  it  was  argued  by  learned  corporation  lawyers  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  was  an  undue  stretching  of  Federal  authority.  It 
was  solemnly  declared  by  financial  interests  and  their  mouth- 
pieces among  the  political  economists,  that  centralization  of  power 
at  Washington  was  dangerous  and  foreshadowed  a  coming  'man 
on  horseback .'  As  long  as  the  railroads  could  control  the  States 
they  invoked  the  power  of  the  States  against  the  Roosevelt  idea 
of  Federal  authority  exercised  in  regulation  of  the  railroads. 

'  Mr.  Roosevelt  triumphed.  He  succeeded  in  putting  his  policy 
into  law.  His  triumph  was  made  possible  only  by  a  public  opin- 
ion aroused  to  hostility  against  the  railroads  by  repeated  revela- 


tions of  violation  of  law  and  speculative  management.  The  rail- 
roads suddenly  became  aware  that  they  were  not  only  confronted 
by  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  but,  as  a  result  of  this 
public  opinion,  which  had  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
suspicion  to  indignation  until  it  had  reached  a  point  of  frenzy,  they 
had  lost  the  control  which  they  had  formerly  exercised  over  the 
States.  In  the  face  of  hostile  legislation  proposed  in  a  majority 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  railroad  men  came  suddenly  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  it  was  better  to  have  the  power  of  Federal 
authority  above  them  at  Washington  than  to  suffer  the  losses  that 
threatened  them  in  the  different  States. 

"  The  very  Federal  power  which  they  formerly  feared  now  ap- 
peared as  an  ark  of  refuge.  Instead  now  of  invoking  the  power 
of  the  States  against  the  Federal  authority,  they  cry  aloud  to  the 
Federal  authority  to  save  them  from  the  States.  Nothing  more 
extraordinary  than  this  has  happened  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  the  railroads  are 
well  within  their  rights  in  calling  for  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  Federal  power  is  imposed  upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  shipper  and  the  consumer  against  the 
rebate,  the  secret  rate,  and  the  corrupting  pass,  certainly  the  rail- 
roads have  the  right  to  demand  that  this  same  Federal  authority 
shall  protect  them  against  threatening  confiscation.  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  has  received  a  magnificent  vindication,  while 
the  railroads  are  discovering  that  the  very  power  which  they  most 
feared  is  now  the  one  from  which  they  are  most  likely  to  obtain 
protection." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  thinks  the  railroads  are  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  present  situation.     Thus  : 

"The  era  whose  obsolescence  this  changed  attitude  argues  has 
been  an  era  of  political  subservience,  governmental  indifference, 
and  wide-spread  popular  ignorance.  To  the  railroads  must  be 
charged  the  origination  and  elaboration  of  the  modern  system  of 
legislative  corruption.  They  forged  the  instrument,  used  it  until 
they  got  what  they  wanted,  and  then  loaned  it  to  the  trolley  and 
gas  and  electricity  combines  of  the  various  States  and  municipali- 
ties. For  about  a  generation  we  have  had  a  railroad  regime  at 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  State  capitals,  and  a  very  strong  railroad 
influence  in  Congress.  Secure  in  their  alliances  with  political 
bosses  and  in  their  control  of  the  machinery  of  legislation,  the 
railroads  were  under  no  necessity  of  conciliating  public  opinion 
or  really  'cooperating  '  with  the  authorities. 

"They  realize  now,  it  seems,  that  they  must  establish  new  and 
better  guaranties  for  their  security.  The  people  have  been  both 
aroused  and  educated.  Their  curious  gaze  has  been  turned  upon 
that  'higher  sphere  '  in  which  the  masters  of  finance  have  moved. 
They  have  learned  something,  inexact,  distorted,  it  may  be,  but 
suggestive  and  illuminating,  about  the  speculative  end  of  railroad- 
ing." 

The  epidemic  of  State  interference  with  the  railroads  is  treated 
as  follows  by  the  Boston  Transcript : 

"The  relation  of  our  States  to  the  Federal  Government  in  trust 
and  corporation  legislation  is,  if  anything,  a  source  of  greater 
friction  than  the  complications  over  foreign  relations,  which  just 
made  necessary  the  President's  appeal  to  the  California  legisla- 
ture. Not  an  exceptionally  high  order  of  business  intellect  pre- 
vails among  the  lawmakers  of  Sacramento  or  Helena,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Columbus  and  Concord.  Much  of  the  State  legislation  in 
railroad  restriction  has  been  unwise,  notably  where  it  has  entered 
the  field  of  rate  legislation,  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  one 
State  may  really  enforce  what  amounts  to  a  protective-tariff  sys- 
tem against  its  neighbors  through  the  adjustment  of  its  transporta- 
tion charges.  This  is  a  problem  which,  altho  still  in  its  infancy, 
is  sure  to  prove  greatly  troublesome.  While  the  President  makes 
no  recommendations  to  States  his  influence  with  them  is  hardly 
less  than  that  over  Congress,  even  tho  indirect  in  its  application." 


Railroading  without  Bloodshed.— The  recent  epi- 
demic of  serious  railroad  wrecks,  and  the  wide  publication  of  their 
casualty  statistics,  have  had  a  tendency,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to 
discredit  the  whole  railroad  fraternity  in  the  public  regard.  But 
President  Willcox,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  objects  to  having 
his  system  cast  hastily  into  the  category  of  those  careless  of  hu- 
man life.    He  gives  the  figures  to  prove  that,  whatever  the  condition 
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on  other  lines,  on  his  road  at  least  the  greatest  of  care  is  taken 
to  protect  passengers,  and  that  remarkable  success  results.  The 
New  York  Times  cites  these  figures,  and  from  them  draws  a  lesson 
for  those  at  the  head  of  other  railroads.     We  read  : 

"  In  twelve  years,  he  says,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  carried 
75,000,000  passengers,  with  only  three  fatalities,  all  in  one  acci- 
dent, and  that  an  accident  caused  by  an  engineer  who  ran  by  a 
properly  set  signal.  On  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  road 
there  has  not  been  a  passenger  fatality  in  thirty  years. 

"These,  now,  are  records  to  be  proud  of,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
doubtful, as  President  Willcox  says,  if  they  are  surpassed,  or  even 
equaled,  by  the  much-praised  railways  of  Europe.  Information 
of  this  sort,  however,  only  excites  in  us  an  eagerness  for  other  re- 
ports of  the  same  kind— for  reports,  that  is,  from  individual  roads, 
in  order  that  the  public  may  know  just  where  it  is  that  the  horri- 
ble slaughter  that  goes  .on  in  this  country  is  taking  place.  We  get 
the  totals  every  year  from  the  various  railway  commissions,  but 
until  we  get  the  details  they  are  not  anything  like  as  useful  as  they 
might  be.  If  every  road  in  the  country  were  compelled  to  report 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  just  how  many  passengers  and  employees 
it  had  killed  and  injured,  they  would  be  forced  into  a  new  and 
highly  beneficial  form  of  competition.  Possibly,  President  Will- 
cox had  some  such  thing  in  mind  when  he  gave  out  his  own  figures 
— and  possibly  they  will  not  cause  any  instant  or  large  increase  of 
his  popularity  among  the  other  railway  presidents." 


The  difficulty,  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  is  not  so 
much  to  provide  for  the  hunger  of  to-day  and  alleviate  the  misery 
of  the  passing  moment  as  "  to  discover  and  apply  the  means  of 
permanent  good,  bringing  to  the  poor  more  hopeful  to-morrows." 


TEN    MILLIONS   FOR   CHARITY. 

I^HE  press  of  the  country  praise  the  munificence  and  the  scope 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  $10,000,000  donation  to  the  cause  of 
charity,  while  commenting  on  the  vagueness  of  the  statement  in 
which  she  defines  the  purpose  of  her  benefaction.  Many  papers, 
however,  discover  a  wise  foresight  in  this  very  indefiniteness,  as  a 
result  of  which  later  trustees  of  the  gift  will  be  unhampered  in 
applying  it  to  future  conditions,  however  different  they  may  be 
from  those  of  the  present.  The  fund,  which  will  supply  an  income 
of  more  than  $400,000  per  year,  is  to  be  known  as  the  Sage 
Foundation,  and  will  be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
sisting of  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  John  M.  Glenn,  Miss  Helen  Gould,  Mrs.  William  B 
Rice,  and  Miss  Louisa  L.  Schuyler.  The  object  of  the  fund,  says 
Mrs.  Sage,  is  "  the  improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in 
the  United  States."  To  quote  further  from  the  statement  which 
she  issued  to  the  press: 

"  The  means  to  that  end  will  include  research,  publication,  edu- 
cation, the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  charitable  and  bene- 
ficial activities,  agencies,  and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any  such 
activities,  agencies,  and  institutions  already  established. 

"  It  will  be  within  the  scope  of  such  a  foundation  to  investigate 
and  study  the  causes  of  adverse  social  conditions,  including  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  vice,  to  suggest  how  those  conditions  can  be 
remedied  or  ameliorated,  and  to  put  in  operation  any  appropriate 
means  to  that  end 

"While  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  where  Mr. 
Sage  and  I  have  lived,  and  where  social  problems  are  most  press- 
ing and  complicated,  partly  by  reason  of  its  extent,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  the  port  of  entry  for  about  a  million  immigrants  a  year, 
the  foundation  will  be  national  in  its  scope,  and  in  its  activities." 

Hitherto,  as  several  papers  remark,  the  greatest  gifts  have  been 
devoted  to  educational  and  other  intellectual  causes,  and  therefore 
affect  directly  the  more  favored  portion  of  our  national  society. 

Herein  the  Sage  Foundation  differs  from  other  great  benefac- 
tions.    Says  The  Wall  Street  Journal : 

"This  gift  recognizes  the  great  fact  that  until  the  lower  levels 
of  American  society  are  secure  and  solid,  the  superstructure  must 
be  correspondingly  weak  and  tottering.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
intelligent  research  be  put  to  exploring  the  field,  reporting  on  the 
conditions  which  can  be  improved,  then  wealth  can  be  applied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fortify  the  individual  and  the  family  in  its  effort 
at  self-realization  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  which 
circumstances  will  admit." 


MRS.   RUSSELL   SAGE, 

Who  has  given  S  10.000,000  with  the  promise  of  more  "  should  the 
necessity  arise,"  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  needy  and 

afflicted." 

it  is  rumored  that  side  by  side  with  the  investigation  of  sociolog- 
ical problems  the  trustees  will  undertake  such  practical  matters  as 
tenement  reform,  the  supplying  of  insurance  at  reasonable  cost  to 
the  poor,  and  the  establishment  of  coal-yards  where  the  poor  man 
may  buy  his  coal  by  the  pail  as  cheaply  as  the  rich  man  buys  it  by 
the  ton. 


HISSING   THE    FLAG. 

WHEN  five  Japanese  students  in  a  Denver  public  school  re- 
fused to  salute  the  American  flag  on  the  ground  that  they 
"did  not  like  it,"  the  Pacific-Coast  papers,  especially  those  of  San 
Francisco,  gave  prominence  to  the  incident,  and  found  in  it  a  new 
argument  for  Japanese  exclusion.  But  when,  a  few  days  later,  a 
gathering  of  some  four  thousand  delegates,  representing  eighty- 
four  San- Francisco  labor-unions,  greeted  the  same  rlag  with  hoots 
and  hisses  and  cries  of  "Take  that  rag  out  of  here!  "the  San- 
Francisco  Chronicle  was  the  only  daily  paper  in  the  city  that  re- 
ported the  incident,  while  none,  apparently,  noticed  it  editorially. 
The  San-Francisco  News  Letter,  a  weekly  publication,  comment- 
ing upon  the  event  and  upon  the  curious  newspaper  silence  in  re- 
gard to  it,  exclaims  :  "  Is  this  Califorina.  is  this  the  I'nited  States, 
that  tli is  can  be?" 

The  occasion  of  this  insult  to  the  flag  was  an  indignation-meet- 
ing at  the  Walton  pavilion.  San  Francisco,  called  to  protest 
against  the  "kidnaping  of  .Mover.  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  by  the 
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— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

RETIREMENT    MADE    DIFFICULT. 


HARD   TO   LET  GO. 

It    may  be  hard  for  the  President  to  turn  over  his  job  when  his 
time  is  up.  —  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


Idaho  authorities."     The  story  as  told    by  The  Chronicle    reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  first  sensation  of  the  afternoon  came  when  the  German 
Socialist  Singing  Society  entered  the  hall  carrying,  in  addition  to 
its  organization  banner,  an  American  flag.  The  appearance  of 
the  national  flag  in  the  hall  was  greeted  with  hoots  and  hisses 
from  the  union  men.  The  flags  were  carried  to  benches  at  the 
left  of  the  platform,  amid  shouts  of:  'Take  down  that  flag— take 
it  down  !'  Some  of  the  men,  angered  because  the  German  sing- 
ers hesitated  to  comply  with  their  demand,  rose  from  their  seats 
and  started  for  the  flag.  The  scene  was  one  of  great  confusion. 
Hundreds  of  fanatical  men  were  shouting  'Take  down  that  flag  !' 
'Take  that  flag  out  of  here!'  while  a  few  of  their  leaders,  who 
were  able  to  realize  what  they  were  about,  pleaded  with  the  fren- 
zied men  to  be  silent:  'This  is  our  flag  yet,  boys— we  are  living 
under  it,  and  until  it  is  changed  you  have  no  right  to  hiss  it,"  said 
one  determined  man.  Another  prominent  labor  leader  rushed 
down  among  the  excited  men  and  shouted:  'Are  you  losing  your 
heads,  boys?    This  is  the  flag  of  our  country  yet.'  " 

When  order  was  restored,  the  meeting  passed  resolutions  pro- 
testing "against  the  wrongs  our  brothers  have  suffered,"  and  de- 
manding an  immediate  jury  trial  for  the  three  imprisoned  men. 
"And,"  the  resolution  adds,  "  we  would  also  remind  the  Mine- 
Owners' Association  and  the  capitalist  class  in  general, 'If  you 
pack  the  jury  and  attempt  to  judicially  murder  our  brothers,  we 

will  help   pack full   of  you.'"     After   the   meeting   a  great 

crowd,  we  are  told,  gathered  about  the  building  and  sang  the 
"Marseillaise." 

To  quote  again  from  The  News  Letter,  which  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  labor-union  is  "an  un-American  institution": 

"The  worst  enemy  the  country  has  to-day  in  its  midst  is  the 
organization  known  as  the  '  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.'  It 
has  raised  the  black  flag  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones  for  an  in- 
signia; it  lias  no  country  and  it  knows  no  law.  It  advances  no 
argument  to  show  the  innocence  of  the  parties  accused,  and  it 
flouts  all  restraint,  and  at  the  head  stand  men  who  once  before 
almost  plunged  the  country  in  civil  war.  It  sends  an  appeal  to 
Roosevelt,  couched  in  language  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
foreign  horde  that  openly  insulted  the  American  flag  last  Sunday 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  the  President's  attention 
thus  being  forcibly  called  to  this  aggregation  of  murderers  and 
dynamiters,  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  them  to  book  in  the 
Federal  courts  (where  judges  are  less  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the 
cries  of  the  followers  of  the  black  and  red  flag  and  organized 
murder)  for  their  many  crimes  in  mining-camps.     The  Industrial 


Workers  of  the  World,  its  officers  and  its  hired  assassins,  should 
be  relegated  to  the  same  junk-heap  as  the  maker  of  mergers,  the 
monopolist,  the  seeker  for  special  privileges  and  rebater,  the  of- 
fending millionaire  criminals  who  have  made  such  an  organization 
possible." 

Says  The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco) :  "  One 
or  two  more  such  barbarous  and  disgraceful  demonstrations,  and 
blood  will  run  freely  in  the  streets  of  this  maddened  and  demoral- 
ized city." 


SOUTHERN     IMMIGRATION    THREATENED 
BY   THE   NEW   LAW. 

JUST  as  the  Southern  States  have  under  way  plans  for  enticing 
European  laborers  to  their  deserted  cotton-fields  and  their 
idle  mills  the  press  are  stirred  by  the  decision  of  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  that,  by  the  new  Immigration  Act,  aliens  entering 
under  the  conditions  of  State  solicitation  and  financial  aid  which 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Wittekind cargo,  "would  be  unques- 
tionably liable  to  exclusion."  The  press  are  not  clear  as  to  the 
clause  of  the  new  law  upon  which  the  Attorney-General  bases  his 
opinion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  recently  the  good  ship 
Wittekind  made  its  first  voyage  from  Bremen  to  the  port  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. ,  many  of  its  passengers  traveled  on  tickets  paid 
for  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  undertook  the  voyage  in 
consequence  of  more  or  less  specific  promises  of  employment. 
When  the  labor-unions  raised  a  protest,  Secretary  Straus,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  ruled  that  the  State  was 
exempt  from  certain  restrictions  which  the  Alien  Contract- Labor 
law  imposes  upon  the  individual  employer  and  the  corporation. 
As  a  result  of  this  ruling,  immigration  bureaus  were  organized  in 
various  Southern  States,  and  the  work  of  soliciting  foreign  labor 
for  the  South  began  in  earnest.  That  work  is  now  thrown  into 
something  of  confusion  and  bewilderment  by  the  statement  of  the 
Attorney-General,  whose  opinion  causes  the  greater  surprize  in 
some  quarters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  the  new  immigration 
law  was  being  railroaded  through  the  Senate  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
certain  Southern  Senators  refrained  from  filibustering  tactics 
against  the  bill  on  the  assurance  that  it  contained  no  provisions 
inimical  to  the  cause  of  Southern  immigration.  A  conference  at 
the  White  House,  between  Mr.  Bonaparte,  President  Roosevelt, 
ex-Governor  Heywood  of  North  Carolina,  Commissioner  Watson 
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of  South  Carolina's  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  Mayor  Rhett  of 
Charleston,  has  since  resulted  in  vague  statements  in  the  press  to 
the  effect  that  "the  President  said  that  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  aid  in  the  movement  to  secure  European  labor  that  is  so 
urgently  needed  in  many  industries  in  the  South."  After  the  con- 
ference the  editor  of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Mayor  Rhett :  "  I  see  no  reason  why 
under  both  the  old  and  the  new  laws  we  should  have  any  difficulty 
in  establishing  a  permanent  immigrant  line  to  Charleston."  Re- 
marks that  paper,  editorially  : 

"This  will  be  very  gratifying  news  to  the  people  of  this  city  and 
of  the  State.  It  means  that  the  President  and  the  Attorney- 
Ceneral  have  been  convinced  of  the  good  faith  with  which  our 
people  have  been  acting,  and  that  a  way  will  be  found  entirely 
within  the  law  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  good  work 
upon  which  we  have  entered." 

The  Charleston  Post  urges  united  effort  for  the  establishment 
of  the  immigration  line.     Thus: 

"  Especially  in'view  of  the  adverse  ruling  of  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  on  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  South-Carolina  plan  of  immigration  promotion,  it  is 
important  that  the  States  of  this  section  work  together  to  establish 
the  Charleston  line  of  immigrant  steamships.  The  restriction  of 
the  efforts  of  the  States  and  the  limitation  of  their  resources  for 
promoting  immigration  make  it  necessary  that  the  powers  remain- 
ing to  them  be  conserved  and  united.  It  is  possible,  under  this 
latest  ruling,  for  the  state  governments  to  do  no  more  than  exploit 
abroad  the  advantages  of  immigration  to  their  territory,  and  none 
of  them  may  assist  immigrants  by  payment  of  passage  or  other 
expenses  of  the  journey.  It  is  going  to  be  more  than  ever  difficult, 
therefore,  to  persuade  the  steamship  companies  to  put  on  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  immigrants  to  the  Southern  ports.  The 
experiment  must  be  made  now  at  the  risk  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies and  it  will  take  a  large  movement  to  convince  them  that 
the  undertaking  is  successful." 

In  any  event,  Secretary  Straus's  ruling  is  to  remain  good  until 
July  i,  when  the  new  law  takes  effect.  Meanwhile  the  Southern 
press,  altho  keenly  interested  in  Mr.  Bonaparte's  opinion,  is  dis- 
passionate and  judicial  in  its  comment.  The  Florida  Times-Union, 
however,  speaks  with  some  heat  of  "getting  even."  We  read: 
"The  time  is  coming  when  such  debts  will  be  settled,  and  the 
South  is  rich  enough  and  strong  enough,  thank  God,  to  suffer  for 
the  cause  of  right."     Should  the  Attorney-General's  construction 


of  the  existing  statutes  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  says  the  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot,u\t  will  be  decidedly  up  to  Congress  to  amend 
those  statutes."  The  New  York  Times  declares  the  new  law  an 
instance  of  "  bad  faith  to  the  South,"  and  the  Baltimore  American 
fears  that  it  will  bring  to  a  standstill  immigration  plans  under  way 
in  Louisiana  and  Maryland.     Says  the  Baltimore  paper: 

"  It  is  very  generally  understood  that  the  intent  of  the  contract- 
labor-exclusion  clause,  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  gen- 
eral immigration  act,  passed  February  26,  1885,  was  to  prevent  the 
agents  of  manufacturers  or  other  corporate  enterprises  from  con- 
tracting in  Europe  with  people  to  break  strikes  in  this  country  or 
to  supplant  a  more  highly  paid  wage-earning  class  with  employees 
willing  to  accept  lower  pay.  As  originally  framed,  the  excluding 
sections  were  not  supposed  to  be  framed  with  the  intent  of  hinder- 
ing farmers  from  obtaining  labor  abroad  that  would  supply  an  ex- 
isting deficiency  and  not  replace  labor  previously  employed.  In 
practically  every  agricultural  State  there  is  known  to  be  a  situa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  farm  labor  that  annually  seriously  retards  the 
gathering  of  crops.  It  is  known  that  during  each  year  recently 
there  has  been  an  enormous  aggregate  loss  in  farm  crops  because 
of  a  shortage  in  labor  supply  for  the  saving.  It  is  possible  that 
State  immigration  bureaus  may  find  a  way  out  of  difficulties  result- 
ing from  the  Attorney-General's  interpretation  of  the  new  contract- 
labor-exclusion  clause  by  sending  State  immigration  agents  to  the 
leading  immigration  ports.  The  law  will  not  interfere  with  any 
business  arrangement  made  with  immigrants  after  they  have  been 
admitted  through  the  usual  processes." 

In  addition  to  Charleston,  Congress  has  made  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston  ports  of  entry  for  immigrants.  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  thinks  that  even  if  Mr.  Bonaparte's  reading  of 
the  law  is  correct,  the  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  authorities  to  secure 
suitable  immigrants  will  be  only  "slightly  restricted."    We  read  : 

"They  can  not  offer  such  inducements  in  the  way  of  transpor- 
tation as  South  Carolina  offered  through  her  immigration  com- 
missioner. But  their  field  of  activity  will  be  sufficiently  wide,  in 
spite  of  the  terms  of  the  new  law.  They  can  send  their  agents 
abroad,  they  can  advertise  their  resources  and  emphasize  the  ad- 
vantages offered  to  industrious  persons  of  foreign  nationality  who 
are  willing  to  come  over.  A  campaign  of  that  kind,  conducted  in 
a  systematic  manner,  does  not  need  reenforcement  in  the  shape  of 
pecuniary  inducement;  and  that  is  the  only  campaign  in  which 
most  of  the  States  would  probably  have  ever  thought  of  indulging. 
The  chairman  of  the  Georgia  Immigration  Association  doubtless 
exprest  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  similar  organizations  in  other 
Southern  States  when  he  said  the  recent  legislation  would  have  no 


Thk  Czar—"  Now,  boys,  you  can  play  parliament  for  a  while,  but 
don 't  make  too  much  noise."  — Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  A 
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effect  whatever  on  the  plans  of  Georgia  to  secure  foreign  labor. 
Certainly  there  has  been  no  suggestion  in  Louisiana  of  any  pro- 
cedure not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  present  statute  or  of  the 
statute  soon  to  go  into  effect.  We  think  we  can  speak  with  equal 
certainty  for  Mississippi.  So,  when  all  is  said,  it  seems  that,  altho 
the  new  statute  deprives  the  States  of  a  right  they  have  under  the 
one  now  in  force,  yet  it  is  a  right  which  probably  few  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  and  one  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  take  effective  steps  to  secure  a  desirable  addition 
to  their  laboring  population." 


PREVENTING    A    MONOPOLY    OF    THE    COAST- 
WISE  SHIPPING. 

RECENT  purchases  by  Charles  W.  Morse  and  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  press  to  what  appears  to  them  to  be  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morse  to  monopolize  the  coastwise  shipping  of 

the  country,  and  a  coun- 


CHARLES  W.  MORSE. 

His  recent  purchases  of  steamship  lines 
are  considered  as  indicating  an  intended 
monopoly  of  the  trade  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 


ter-attempt  by  the  rail- 
road company  to  prevent 
such  a  monopoly.  The 
first  move  of  the  series 
was  taken  last  November 
when  Mr.  Morse  added 
to  his  already  extensive 
holdings  the  Mallory  line 
of  steamships,  compri- 
zing a  fleet  of  twelve  mod- 
ern vessels  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and 
Georgia,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  other  Gulf  ports. 
Then  came  the  reported 
refusal  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  to  sell  out  its 
steamship  lines  to  Mr. 
Morse,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  railroad  itself. 
Its  first  step  was  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Philadelphia 
Steamship  Company  ^on- 
trolling  a  line  of  vessels  running  between  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. Replying  to  this  Mr.  Morse  purchased  the  Ward  line,  offi- 
cially known  as  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Including  his  recent  acquisitions,  says  the  New  York  World,  he 
is  now  "  master  of  eighty-one  ocean-going  steamships,  a  fleet  much 
larger  than  the  navies  of  many  nations."  Rut  if  he  aspired  to 
monopolize  the  coastwise  shipping  he  was  still  far  from  his  goal. 
The  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  with  head  offi- 
ces at  Baltimore,  and  having  a  good  trade  along  the  Southern 
coast,  remained  independent.  And  now  comes  the  report  of  an 
alliance  between  this  line  and  those  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  describes  this  new  aline- 
ment  as  the  facts  appear  in  the  report  of  the  last  monthly  direc- 
tors1 meeting  of  the  New  Haven  road  : 

"The  statement  was  made  that  a  community-of-interest  agree- 
ment had  been  made  which  will  result  in  the  Merchants  and 
Miners'  Company  obtaining  control  of  the  Boston  &  Philadelphia 
Steamship  Company,  which  company  was  recently  purchased  by 
the  New  Haven.  It  was  intimated  that  the  New  Haven  has 
turned  over  the  control  of  the  Boston  &  Philadelphia  company  to 
the  Merchants  &  Miners',  and  has  secured  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  latter  company  to  insure  reciprocal  agreements  regarding 
rates  and  other  matters.  It  is  also  understood  that  for  the  present 
at  least  the  two  steamship  companies  will  be  run  under  a  separate 


management  and  that  the  railroad  line  does  not  actually  own  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  combined  water  lines.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  friends  of  the  New  Haven  railroad  management 
own  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  two  water  lines  in  question  to  have 
a  controlling  vote  should  the  necessity  arise." 

As  for  the  ultimate  control  of  the  coastal  trade,  the  Boston 
Transcript  says  that  these  developments  "  tend  to  complicate  the 
question  rather  than  to  point  to  a  solution,"  and  adds : 

"  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  viewing  the  matter ;  either  that 
the  New  Haven  interests  are  seeking  to  strengthen  their  hands  in 
a  prospective  deal  with  Mr.  Morse,  or  that  there  is  actually  in 
prospect  a  great  merger  of  steamship  interests  independent  of 
Mr.  Morse  and  contemplating  no  concessions  on  either  side.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  fine  hand  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  interests,  already  understood  to  be  hostile  to  any 
sale  of  the  Sound  lines  to  Mr.  Morse." 

While  this  battle  of  the  two  big  interests  is  going  on,  there  is 
considerable  speculation  in  the  press  as  to  its  effect  upon  rates 
and  the  public  welfare.  "  It  is  not  altogether  clear  yet,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  "  where  the  public  interests  lie."  But  the 
Baltimore  American  rejoices  in  the  combination  of  the  Merchants 
&  Miners'  with  the  New  Haven  lines,  since  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  bring  added  prosperity  to  Baltimore,  and  doubtless 
create  healthy  competition  in  the  coast  trade.     It  says: 

"The  merger  renders  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  a  strong  com- 
petitor with  the  Morse  combination  of  coastwise  lines.  Geo- 
graphically this  city  possesses  certain  surpassing  advantages  over 
New  York  or  any  other  Atlantic  port  as  a  receiving  and  distribu- 
tive point  of  coastal  commerce.  There  is  not  only  the  fact  of 
midway  location  between  Northern  and  Southern  ports  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  city  is  the  nearest  tidewater  distributing 
point  to  a  Western  area  that  may  fairly  be  said  to  reach  to  Chi- 
cago. It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  existing  steamship 
routes  will  be  altered  or  that  regular  schedules  will  be  materially 
affected  by  the  consolidation.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  addi- 
tional lines,  it  can  not  be  doubted,  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
absorbing  company.  The  probability  of  further  expansion,  it 
may  be  assumed,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  bracing  and  impul- 
sive influence  that  will  result  from  the  wider  sphere  of  action. 
The  new  company  is  in  a  situation  to  rival  the  Morse  combination. 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  broaden  the  commercial  war- 
fare which  is  unavoidable." 


CALIFORNIA   AND   THE   PRESIDENT'S 
"THOU   SHALT  NOT." 

"    A   LL'S  well  that  ends  well,"  quotes  the  New  York   Tribune, 

-^*-  referring  to  the  present  stage  of  the  Japanese  controversy 
in  San  Francisco.  Whether  the  present  pacific  conditions  will 
be  permanent,  however,  it  does  not  attempt  to  declare,  but  for  a 
time  at  least  "the  controversy  is  at  an  end  on  terms  which,  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  everybody — and  therefore  quite  unique- 
are  at  least  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  on  both  sides,  and 
which  promise  to  abate  promptly  and  pretty  completely  the  griev- 
ances of  which  both  sides  have  complained."  These  terms,  briefly 
stated,  are  the  prohibition  of  further  immigration  of  Japanese 
coolies,  and  the  readmittance  of  Japanese  children  to  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco. 

This  peaceable  settlement  was  not  arrived  at,  however,  without 
some  novel  and  rather  startling  developments  at  the  last  minute. 
Hearing  that  the  California  legislature  had  pending  some  bills 
prejudicial  to  a  speedy  agreement  with  Japan  on  the  coolie-exclu- 
sion project,  the  President  sent  this  telegram  to  Governor  Gillette, 
of  California : 

"Action  of  legislature  reported  in  this  morning's  papers  most 
unfortunate  in  effect  upon  my  efforts  to  secure  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese laborers  by  friendly  agreement,  and  if  continued  will  probably 
render  recent  legislation  of  Congress  for  that  purpose  ineffective. 
Please  secure  suspension  of  further  action  until  receipt  of  letter 
from  me." 

This  "waving  of  the  big  stick,"  as  the  Boston  Journal  calls  it, 
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was  effective.  By  a  viva-voce  vote  the  legislature  tabled  the 
pending  bills,  thus  showing,  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph, 
"  that  at  the  bottom  the  Californians  are  a  sensible  people.  "  And 
immediately  thereafter  the  San-Francisco  School  Board  passed 
its  resolution  admitting  the  Japanese  children,  and  the  President 
issued  his  order  excluding  the  coolies. 

The  President's  action  was  "simply  unprecedented,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Tho  in  terms  this  telegram  was  "only  a  re- 
spectful request,  in  effect  it  was  a  commant  ,"  it  continues,  but 
the  request  "if  novel,  if  unprecedented,  was,  nevertheless,  one 
within  his  right  to  make,  and  the  result  shows  that  it  was  made 
effectively,  opportunely,  and  most  fortunately."  With  this  ver- 
dict the  press  is  almost  unanimously  in  accord.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  cry  of  infringement  of  "  States'  rights,"  nor  should  there 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  this  paper,  which  concludes : 

"This  was  the  waving  of  no  'big  stick,'  tho  several  picturesque 
journals  say  it  was.  It  was  a  harmless,  necessary  telegram.  The 
efficiency  of  it  grew  out  of  the  decisive  and  disinterested  character 
of  the  President,  and  out  of  the  complicated  and  tense  condition 
of  school  matters  and  other  matters  with  reference  to  Japan  and 
to  California. 

"For  the  facts  which  made  the  telegram  necessary,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  not  to  blame.  For  the  conditions  which  made  it  effective 
he  is  not  to  blame.  For  the  result  of  tranquillity,  and  of  time 
enough  amicably  and  justly  to  settle  any  matters  in  issue  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  or  between  Japan  and  California,  the 
President  can  be  held  responsible,  and  that  is  a  responsibility,  or 
a  consequence,  to  be  glad  of,  not  to  be  sorry  for.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated,  and  not  criticized,  on  account  of  that  result,  and 
those  who  think  otherwise  don't  know  how  to  think  or  don't  know 
really  what  they  are  thinking  about." 


OUR  LOSING  FIGHT  FOR  THE  TRADE  OF  THE 

PAGIFIC. 

ON  the  heels  of  James  J.  Hill's  declaration  that  he  will  not 
replace  the  wrecked  Dakota,  which  plied  between  Seattle 
and  Asiatic  ports,  comes  a  San-Francisco  dispatch  announcing 
that  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  is  to  relinquish  its  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  by  way  of  Hono- 
lulu, Pagopago,  and  Auckland.  Both  these  items  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  advocates  of  ship  subsidy,  who  are  still  indignant 
over  the  way  the  Littauer  bill  was  filibustered  to  death  during  the 
last  hours  of  Congress.  It  is  said  that  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company  frankly  names  the  failure  of  subsidy  legislation  as  its 
reason  for  withdrawing  from  the  route  named.  Some  papers  find 
another  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealand  Government 
recently  decided  to  take  away  its  mail  contract  from  the  Oceanic 
line  because  of  irregular  service.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  result, 
as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  is  that  "after  forty  years  the 
American  flag  is  hauled  down  on  a  trade  route  of  its  own  discov- 
ery, and  this  is  done  at  a  time  when  direct  competition  has  become 
impossible."  The  Canadian  Pacific  parallels  the  abandoned  route 
by  its  line  between  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  Sydney,  by  way  of  Hono- 
lulu and  Fiji.  "American  trade  and  travel  seeking  to  follow  the 
old  line,"  The  Sun  remarks,  "  must  now  be  diverted  to  British 
bottoms  and  through  British  ports." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill's  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company, 
the  loss  of  the  Dakota — one  of  the  biggest  commercial  vessels 
ever  built  in  the  United  States— leaves  only  the  Minnesota,  and 
rumor  has  it  that  the  latter  will*  soon  be  sold  to  a  Japanese  com- 
pany. The  .extent  and  effectiveness  of  Japanese  competition  for 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  may  be  surmised  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  appears  in  the  Portland  Oregonian: 
"There  are  loading  or  loaded  in  port  at  this  time  three  Japanese 
steamships,  which  are  carrying  Oregon  and  Washington  wheat 
and  flour  to  the  Orient  at  from  $3  to  $3. 50  per  ton,  a  rate  fully  one- 
third  less  than  it  would  be  possible  for  even  a  subsidized  Ameri- 


can vessel  to  carry  it."  Consequently  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the 
New  York  Times  points  out,  is  not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  failure 
of  the  bill  which  was  proposed  for  its  benefit.  Says  the  San- 
Francicso  Chronicle  : 

"  It  has  been  claimed  that  without  aid  from  the  national  Treas- 
ury the  American  deep-sea  lines  on  the  Pacific  must  go  out  of 
business,  for  they  could  not  endure  the  competition  of  the  cheaply 


THE   "  DAKOTA," 

The  $3,000,000  merchant-vessel  of  the  Great  Northern  line,  which  was 
totally  wrecked  by  striking  a  rock  forty  miles  from  Yokohama. 

manned  and  subsidized  Japanese  lines.  The  claim  seems  reason- 
able. For  the  present  the  Japanese  lines  sailing  to  this  port  seem 
to  find  it  most  profitable  not  to  cut  rates,  but  to  'stand  in  '  with  the 
Pacific  Mail,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Japanese  lines  can  make 
money  for  their  stockholders  at  rates  which  are  unprofitable  for 
any  American  line,  and  if  that  condition  is  recognized  as  perma- 
nent, nothing  can  prevent  the  American  ships  from  passing  to  the 
foreign  flag.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  for  American  ship- 
ping men  to  take  stock  in  Japanese  or  other  foreign  companies 
unless  prevented  by  the  conditions  of  foreign  subsidy  laws.  If 
they  can  make  more  money  by  so  doing,  that  is  what  will  happen. 
We  shall  soon  know,  for  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  strain  on 
American  companies  was  becoming  too  great.  It  is  evident  that 
on  the  Pacific  the  Japanese  can  take  the  deep-sea  trade  entirely 
away  from  us  whenever  they  conclude  that  such  a  course  will  pay 
better  than  combination  to  maintain  rates." 

The  Washington  Post,  however,  argues  that  it  will  take  some- 
thing more  than  a  subsidy  to  equalize  the  conditions  under  which 
Americans  and  Japanese  meet  in  their  struggle  for  the  mastery 
of  the  Pacific.     We  read  : 

"  The  Japanese  have  proved  their  ability  to  operate  merchant 
vessels  as  efficiently  as  they  handle  war-ships.  They  are  aided 
by  a  paternal  government  in  more  ways  than  a  direct  subsidy,  and 
they  enjoy  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  low  standard  of  wages. 
From  the  captain  down,  the  Japanese  vessels  are  operated  at  less 
expense  than  American  vessels.  The  commissary  is  less  expen- 
sive, there  are  no  seamen's  unions  to  precipitate  strikes  and  exact 
high  wages,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  fixt  only  by  the  necessities 
of  the  day. 

"The  Pacific  Mail  is  able  to  compete  with  Japanese  lines  only  by 
employing  Chinese  crews  and  by  giving  Japanese  lirtes  a  share  of 
the  business.  The  subsidy  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  bill  re- 
cently pending  in  Congress  would  not  "have  been  accepted  by  the 
Pacific  Mail,  as  it  would  have  made  necessary  the  employment 
of  Americans  in  the  crews,  thereby  increasing  expenses  to  a 
point  where  competition  with  Japanese  lines  would  have  been 
impossible. 

"The  dream  of  a  vast  Oriental  commerce,  carried  in  American 
vessels,  culminating  in  domination  of  the  Pacific  by  the  United 
States,  is  a  magnificent  conception,  but  it  will  hardly  materialize 
so  long  as  the  Japanese  display  the  ambition  and  the  ability  to 
capture  trade  which  heretofore  has  belonged  to  Americans.  The 
threatened  withdrawal  of  James  J.  Hill  from  the  business  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  terrific  effect  of  Japanese  competition." 
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HARRIMAN, 

Hold  on  there,  Theodore,  let's  talk  this  thing  over  !" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


HURTING    THEIR     BUSINESS. 

The  Hold-up  Men—"  Hush,  you  little  idiot !  Can't  you  see  you'll 
wake  public  suspicion  ?  People  with  money  will  avoid  our  street  and 
we  will  have  to  go  out  of  business." 

—  Ding  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


ON    HIS    KN 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  //■ 


WORRIED   ABOUT    THE    DOG. 

—  Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


SEEKING    HUMOR    IN    THE    RAILROAD    SITUATION. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


Swettenha.m  has  done  a  popular  thing  at  last.     He  has  resigned.—  Chicago 
Journal. 

General    Booth    says,      "I    would    take    anybody's    money."     A    regular 
charity-bazaar  Booth. —  Chicago  Post. 

Giving  back  that  Sscooo  ought  to  make  George  W.  Perkins  a  convert  to  the 
antirebating  cause. — New  York  American. 

Senator  Tillman  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  a  brain-storm  may  be  salable 
at  S200  per  night. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.   Harriman  keeps  hovering  about  the  Interstate-Commerce  Commission 
like  a  bumblebee  buzzing  around  a  thistle. — Chicago  News. 

If  Pittsburg  has,  as  it  claims,  twenty-five  upright  sons,  a  relief  expedition 
should  be  organized  at  once  to  rescue  them. — Chicago  Post. 

The  trouble  with  after-dinner  nominations  for  President  of  the  United  States 
is  that  they  are  so  hard  to  remember  the  next  morning. — Washington  Post. 

What  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  said  was  that  if  States  want  to  bring  in 
immigrants  they  must  keep  it  dark  as  other  importers  do. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Before  a  new  design  is  adopted  for  the  gold  coins,  a  good  many  people  would 
like  to  see  what  the  old  one  looks  like. — Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Harriman  says  he  would  build  the  Panama  Canal  if  he  had  the  chance. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  it  could  be  done  by  the  hydraulic  system. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Senator  Platt  says  the  rumor  that  he  is  to  follow  Spooner's  example  and 
resign  is  a  "lie  of  the  worst  kind."  Oh,  surely  not  of  the  worst  kind,  Senator. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

The  woman-suffrage  measure  has  been  killed  in  London,  and  the  accounts  say 
that  the  bill  was  talked  to  death.  Who  says  the  Briton  has  no  sense  of  humor  ? 
1  iv  York  Evening  Mail. 

In  Pittsburg  they  are  talking  of  holding  an  indignation  meeting  over  the 
wretched  traction  service.  In  Philadelphia  such  meetings  are  going  on  all  the 
time  in  the  street-cars. — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Massachusetts  doctor  who  announces  that  he  has  weighed  human  souls 
and  found  them  to  average  about  an  ounce  is  respectfully  requested  to  place  his 
own  nerve  on  the  scales. — New  York  American. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT. 


WHY  THE   SECOND    DOUMA    IS   "RED." 

"QHAME  and  disgrace  to  Russia,"  the  "laughing-stock  of  Eu- 
»-J  rope,"  and  "proof  of  Russian  unfitness  for  self-govern- 
ment "  are  the  phrases  used  by  Conservative  and  Moderate  organs 
and  journalists' in  Russia  in  speaking  of  the  composition  of  the 
new  Douma.  Premier  Stolypine's  brother,  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Novoye  Vremya  and  a  leading  Octoberist,  employs  similar 
terms  and  laments  the  weakness  of  the-  Center  parties  in  the 
Douma.  The  reactionaries,  he  says,  are  abnormally  strong  on 
one  side  and  the  revolutionists  are  even  stronger  on  the  other. 
Neither  extreme  wishes  the  Douma  success;  both  aim  at  disrup- 
tion and  disorder. 

The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  replies  at  length  to  these  lamenta- 
tions, and  argues  that  the  absence  of  the  "  Moderates  "  is  a  cause 
for  rejoicing,  not  for  regret  and  alarm.  The  Moderates,  it  says, 
have  no  policy,  no  spirit,  no  independence,  no  fixt  principles. 
They  are  timid,  subservient  to  the  bureaucracy,  anxious  to  please, 
or  at  least  not  to  offend,  the  Government,  instead  of  to  voice  the 
demands  of  the  people  and  give  orders  to  "the  effete,  selfish,  in- 
competent bureaucracy."  The  open  reactionaries,  the  paper  con- 
tinues, are  men  of  strong  opinions  and  courage,  and  as  such  they 
are  actually  useful  in  the  Douma.  They  represent  an  ancient 
order  which  has  only  theoretically  been  discarded,  and  it  would 
be  entirely  unnatural  to  have  a  parliament  without  representatives 
of  their  party.  France  still  has  Monarchists  in  her  Parliament ; 
how  can  Russia  expect  a  representative  assembly  without  a  Mon- 
archist, autocratist  party?  Besides,  this  party,  deluded*  and  re- 
actionary as  it  is,  has  this  in  common  with  the  radicals— it  hates 
and  despises  the  bureaucracy.  In  this  it  can  unwittingly  be  of 
service  to  progress. 

As  to  the  great  strength  of  the  Leftists,  the  Riecli  analyzes  the 
returns  to  prove  that  the  Douma  is  "red  "  because  the  people  are 
in  a  radical,  oppositional  mood.  If  the  Government  had  won  over 
the  peasants  by  its  half-measures  and  promises  of  land  reform, 
the  result  would  have  been  totally  different.  But  what  are  the 
facts?    The  Riech  continues  : 

"How  did  the  peasants  vote?  What  were  the  sentiments  ex- 
prest  by  the  millions  who  constitute  the  wide  foundation  of  our 
governmental  structure?  The  percentage  of  Radicals,  Leftists, 
Antigovernmentalists  in  the  peasant  delegations  to  the  electoral 
colleges  was  over  70,  as  against  but  18  for  the  parties  of  the  Right. 

"  VVhat  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  among  the  peasants  the 
opposition  sentiment  is  practically  universal.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  peasants  who  were  most  subject  to  adminis- 
trative pressure.  Every  method  that  could  be  used  was  used  by 
the  bureaucracy  to  influence  and  direct  the  course  of  the  elections 
in  the  villages.  Yet  the  peasants  overcame  all  this  pressure  and 
demonstrated  a  political  firmness,  a  stubbornness,  that  must  cause 
despair  in  the  reactionary  parties. 

"  The  peasants  refused  to  consider  any  'legal '  objections  to  the 
selection  of  deputies  that  they  had  confidence  in.  When  they 
were  told  that  such  ex-deputies  as  Aladin  were  'disqualified  '  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  seats  in  the  Douma,  they  said  that 
they  would  continue  to  elect  them  in  any  event,  as  they  did  not 
want  any  others. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  the  peasant  who  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
bureaucratic  regime.  The  Douma  is  in  reality  his  work,  and  he 
can  not  fail." 

The  Riech  shows  also  that  even  the  small  landowners,  pillars  of 
conservatism  in  other  countries,  have  deserted  the  Government. 
They  absented  themselves  from  the  elections  and  allowed  the 
Radicals  to  secure  control.  If  they  sympathized  with  the  Moder- 
ates, they  certainly  would  have  worked  for  the  success  of  Octo- 
berist candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rousskaya  Zemlia  (a  reactionary  organ 
classed  with   the  "  black  hundreds  "),  of  the  capital,  explains  the 


preponderance  of  Radicals  and  Leftists  in  the  Douma  by  ihe  un- 
fairness of  the  electoral  system,  which  favors  the  town  population 
and  discriminates  against  rural  or  peasant  Russia.  About  18,000 
peasants,  it  says,  send  one  elector  to  the  electoral  college,  while  in 
the  cities  and  towns  less  than  5,000  persons  send  an  elector  to  the 
college.  The  leading  cities,  treated  as  units  and  given  special 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  representation  in  the  Douma,  have  one 
elector  for  every  3,000  persons.  No  wonder,  it  exclaims,  that  the 
loyal  and  conservative  population  is  misrepresented  and  under- 
represented.  The  Leftists  and  the  Cadets  (Constitutional  Demo- 
crats) represent  not  the  masses  of  Russia,  but  a  minority  and  the 
alien  elements. 
The  electoral  system  is  denounced  by  the  Radicals  and  Liberals 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING    RELATIVE   STRENGTH   OF   THE    PARTIES    IN    THE 

SECOND    DOUMA. 

as  well  as  by  the  Conservatives.  All  parties  want  it  fundamen- 
tally changed,  each  expecting  political  benefit  from  revision.  The 
Radicals  want  direct  and  universal  suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of 
class  voting,  electoral  colleges,  the  three-stage  system,  and  so  on. 
They  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  antigovern- 
mental.  The  Conservatives  and  Moderates  favor  minority  repre- 
sentation and  some  restriction  upon  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
Douma,  if  permitted  to  live  and  work,  will  propose  changes  in  the 
electoral  law,  as  the  "  constitution  "  forbids  any  revision  of  this 
law  by  the  Government  itself. —  Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


British  Pity  for  German  Colonial  Failure.— 
England's  position  as  the  greatest  colonizing  nation  on  the 
globe  may  give  the  British  the  right  to  tell  the  Germans  that  they 
are  making  a  mess  of  their  colonial  adventure.  They  do  tell 
them,  anyway,  right  or  no  right.  Germany  has  a  false  idea  of 
colonization,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator.  She  has. 
moreover,  chosen  an  African  wilderness  to  exploit,  and  the  result 
is  an  annual  deficit  in  her  colonial  budget.  In  spite  of  the  flat- 
tering prospect  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dernburg.  Colonial  Director, 
the  chances  of  success  in  bringing  German  foreign  possessions 
into  a  profitable  investment  appear  chimerical.  To  quote  this 
writer"s  commentary  on  Mr.  Dernburg"s  optimism  : 

"  Herr  Dernburg's  hearers  and  readers  will  not  forget  that  at 
present  there  is  a  large  annual  deficit  in  the  colonial  budget,  and 
that  no  single  colony  except  the  Kamen.n  conies  near  to  paying 
its  way.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  Utopia  of 
which  he  dreams.  It  is  true  that  he  postpones  the  attainment  of 
his  ideal  some  ten  or  twenty  years;  1  ut  for  ourselves  we  can  not 
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see  any  signs  that  even  after  that  period  success  will  be  attained, 
for  the  fact  remains  that  German  colonies  are  not  fortunately 
placed.  In  Africa,  where  most  are  situated,  none  attain  even  the 
second  class  of  merit." 

German  emigrants  flourish  better  anywhere  than  on  the  colonial 
lands  of  their  own  government.  This  is  seen  in  America,  Queens- 
land, or  Toronto.     To  quote  : 

"German  emigrants,  when  they  come  to  a  British  colony,  make 
the  best  of  settlers — thrifty,  enterprising,  and  law-abiding.  But 
under  their  own  flag  they  fail,  strangled  apparently  with  the  red 
tape  of  bureaucracy.  Germany  is  apt  to  carry  her  own  rigid  do- 
mestic organization  to  new  lands  where  rigidity  is  fatal  to  growth. 
A  new  colony  must  be  given  ample  space  ;  but  Germany  loves  to 
rivet  upon  it  unsuitable  forms  which,  instead  of  acting  as  props  to 
the  young  plant,  become  fetters  which  stifle  its  growth.  This  fact 
seems  to  us  to  explain  the  non-success  of  even  a  well-situated 
colony  such  as  East  Africa  ;  while  bureaucracy  combined  with 
poverty  amply  explains  the  case  of  Damaraland.  Until  her  whole 
methods  are  radically  changed,  we  do  not  see  how  Germany  can 
expect  flourishing  colonies,  and  the  change  of  these  methods 
means  a  change  in  the  central  idea  of  her  present  regime." 


A   SETBACK    FOR   SOCIALISM    IN  LONDON. 

LONDON  has  been  for  the  past  eighteen  Jyears  under  a  munic- 
ipal government  controlled  by  a  party  who  call  themselves 
Progressives.  Their  progress  has  apparently  taken  the  direction 
of  Socialism,  as  far  as  this  is  implied  in  municipal  ownership,  and 
the  institution  of  low  fares  for  workingmen  in  the  trains  and  river 


THE    SECOND-OF  MARCH   HARE. 

Hare—"  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter  which  gets  me ;  they  both  want 
my  blood!"  —Punch  (London). 

steamers,  both  of  which  have  been  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  we  are  told  by  the 
Moderates  or  Municipal  Reformers,  in  "providing  parks,  bands, 
trees,  and  other  amenities  "  for  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers.  On  March  2  these  Progressives  received  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  polls,  and  Municipal  Reformers  came  in  with  a  con- 
viction that  Socialism  had  been  snowed  under  in  London.  In 
what  the  Progressive  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  styles  "the 
stiffest  fight  which  the  Progressives  have  yet  had  to  fight"  this 
organization  of  British  collectivism  wasdnven  horse  and  foot  from 
the  field.  While  The  Gazette  thinks  "  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment in  London  has  received  a  serious  setback,"  The  Evening 
Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Liberal  and  Municipal  Re- 
formist) charges  the  Progressives  with  ruining  the  city  under  the 
plea  of  a  spurious  Socialism  and  says  : 

"  Socialism  is  a  good  word  in  itself.  We  are  all  in  a  sense 
Socialists;  we  all  aspire  to  society's  good.  But  what  does  Social- 
ism mean  as  interpreted  by  the  Progressives  and  the  muddled 
thinkers  who  support  them  blindly  in  their  egregious  stumbling  in 


the  unknown?  It  means  nothing  but  license  to  make  rash  experi- 
ments under  an  emblazoned  banner— experiments  which  are  more 
likely  to  lead  to  ruin  than  anything  else,  experiments  which  so  far 
have  been  productive  of  waste,  selfishness,  high  rates,  and  prepos- 
terous ignorance  of  commercial  policy." 

The  London  Times  declares  in  a  special  article  that  the  citizens 
of  London  have  been  plundered  under  the  Progressive  administra- 
tion by  rings,  trusts,  and  selfish  combinations,' to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  justice  or  economy  in  municipal  affairs.  It  adds  the 
following  editorial  comment: 

"The  County  Council  has  too  long  been  dominated  by  the  doc- 
trines of  a  body  of  semi-Socialistic  politicians,  bent,  before  all 
other  things,  upon  securing  the  preponderance  of  the  party  to 
which  they  belong,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end  the  principles  of  sound  finance  and  of  careful  and  judi- 
cious administration.  That  this  is  no  unfair  description  of  the 
Progressive  majority  must  be  manifest  to  all  who  have  read,  with 
the  attention  which  they  merit,  the  articles  in  which  our  special 
correspondent  has  recently  described  the  policy  and  the  under- 
takings of  that  majority,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  various 
schemes  have  been  promoted  or  carried  into  effect." 

The  Daily  Mail  (London)  speaks  of  the  Progressives  as  the 
citizens'  deadly  foes.  The  following  particulars  are  given  in  sub- 
stantiation of  this  charge  : 

"The  Progressive  wolves  may  attempt  to  conceal  themselves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  their  true  aims  are  disclosed  by  the  vaunting 
indiscretions  of  their  allies.  Faithful  to  the  Socialist  doctrine 
that  'the  best  government  is  that  which  taxes  the  most,'  they  have 
taxed  London  beyond  endurance.  In  five  years  they  have  added 
6>£d.  to  the  rates  for  county  purposes  and  for  education.  Yet, 
far  from  promising  economy  to-day,  they  are  pledging  themselves 
to  yet  more  lavish  expenditure.  They  have  increased  the  assess- 
ments as  well  as  the  rates,  so  that  the  householder  not  only  pays 
more  on  each  pound,  but  also  has  to  pay  upon  more  pounds. 
They  have  added  ,£20,000,000  to  the  debt  of  London,  and  incurred 
further  liabilities  of  ^20,000,000  which  must  be  met  in  the  near 
future 

"  The  disastrous  results  of  their  ineptitude  are  written  on  the 
face  of  London.  The  number  of  empty  houses  has  risen  under 
their  rule  from  2  to  4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  unemployed, 
by  the  latest  volume  of  their  own  statistics,  has  increased  in  six 
years  from  3^2  to  6l/2.  The  percentage  of  paupers  has  risen  from 
27  in  1901  to  32.  Two  hundred  thousand  summonses  for  failure  to 
pay  the  rates  were  issued  last  year,  and  thousands  of  homes  were 
broken  up  to  pay  the  bills  which  their  maladministration  has  in- 
curred. Business  after  business  is  quitting  London  because  of 
the  burdens  which  they  impose  on  industry." 

On  the  other  side,  letters  from  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Canon  Sir 
H.  Holland,  and  such  nonconformists  as  Dr.  Horton  and  F.  B. 
Meyer  are  received  and  quoted  by  The  Daily  News  (London),  a 
strong  Progressive  organ,  to  prove  that  Codling  and  not  Short 
is  the  friend  of  the  London  citizen,  and  on  these  The  News 
remarks : 

"At  a  time  when  the  disinterested  and  patriotic  leaders,  who 
have  toiled  for  eighteen  years  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  are  being 
denounced  by  the  Moderate  press  as  a  cross  between  lepers  and 
lunatics,  it  is  good  to  find  that  so  high  a  testimony  is  here  will- 
ingly presented  to  this  municipal,  this  national  service.  We  have 
never  had  any  doubt  of  the  allegiance  of  the  working  classes  in 
this  matter." 

The  rise  in  the  rates  has  been  necessary,  says  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle (Progressive,  London).  The  Moderates  demand  brickmaking 
without  straw.     Thus: 

"  The  parks  are  to  be  kept  as  well  as  ever,  the  fire  brigade  is  to 
be  as  smart  as  ever,  the  employees  are  to  be  as  well  cared  for, 
while  improvements  are  to  be  even  more  vigorously  carried  on,  and, 
if  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  his  way,  denominational  schools  are 
to  be  more  generously  treated.  The  public  services,  in  short,  are 
to  go  on  as  before  ;  but  if  so,  where  is  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture to  come  in?  No  answer  has  ever  been  given;  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  there  is  none  to  give." 
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THE    BRIGHT  EAST   AND  THE    DARK   WEST  OK  AMERICA. 


THE   ANTI-JAPANESE   AGITATION    IN   CALIFORNIA  AS  IT   IS   INTERPRETED 

BY    SOME    PEOPLE. 


HOW  CALIFORNIA   LOOKS   TO   THE   JAPANESE   TO-DAY. 


CONDUCT    OF  A    CERTAIN    GREAT    NATION   WHICH     IS    SUPPOSED    TO   BE   THE 
HOME   OF   LIBERTY   AND   JUSTICE. 


JAPANESE    VIEWS  OF  THE  SAN-FRANCISCO  SITUATION. 

These  cartoons  appear  in  the  Shin-Koron  or  Jaf>a?iese  Review  of  Rcvirus  (Tokyo). 


WHY   THE    RUSSIAN   POLES  ARE   NOT 
REVOLUTIONARIES. 

'  I  "HE  Pole  in  Russia,  the  impetuous,  emotional,  enthusiastic 
-■■  patriot,  the  Celt  of  the  Slavic  race,  as  he  has  been  called  — 
why  is  he  not  a  firebrand  among  Russian  revolutionaries?  The 
Pole  has  his  political  grievances,  he  has  also  his  political  ideal  and 
his  political  dream,  but  he  remains  as]  quiet,  as  silent,  as  appar- 
ently uninterested  during  the  bursting  of  bombs,  the  incendiary 
gatherings,  the  election  struggles  of  Russia,  as  Wellington's  re- 
serves stood  while  French  artillery  was  mowing  down  the  squares  in 
the  Wavry  Road.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  Francois 
Morawski  in  La  Revue  (Paris).  We  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
Germany  handled  with  excessive  tenderness,  tolerance,  or  cour- 


tesy in  the  Polish  article  of  a  French  review.  The  Poles,  he  says, 
are  preserving  their  neutrality  for  fear  of  playing  into  Germany's 
hands.  While  Germany  would  like  to  see  a  Polish  insurrection  in 
Russia,  would  greet  with  joy  the  sight  of  a  Polish  coalition  in 
arms,  and  gladly  join  Russia  in  crushing  united  Poland  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  the  best  policy  of  the  Poles  is.  at  present,  a 
policy  of  conciliation.  Accordingly,  as  Mr.  Mora\\>ki  observes, 
the  Poles  within  the  Prussian  frontiers,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which 
their  lands  were  being  bought  up  and  settled  by  Germans  by 
means  of  subsidies  distributed  by  a  pan-Germanizing  government, 
and  in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  language  in  the 
schools,  could  not  be  incensed  into  armed  resistance.  "  But  this 
could  perhaps  be  done  in  Russia!''  Accordingly  the  German 
press  have  even  encouraged  the  revolutionaries  in  Russia,  in  hopes 
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REFUGEE    CAMP   IN    THE    CHINESE    FAMINE    DISTRICT. 


that  the  Poles  would  take  fire.  "A  genuine  and  downright  revolt 
of  the  Poles  in  Russia — what  a  magnificent  chance  it  offered  ! 
What  new  horizons  opened  out  to  Poland's  watchful  friend  at  the 
very  thought."     Put,  to  quote  Mr.  Morawski  : 

"Prussia  was  on  the  watch  for  the  auspicious  moment!  We 
have  seen  how  her  calculations  miscarried.  The  Poles  in  Russia 
saw  the  danger  and  parried  it  in  time.  Without  ceasing  their 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  rights,  they  avoid  even 
the  suspicion  of  contemplating  an  armed  rising.  While  Moscow 
was  raising  barricades,  every  national  party  in  Poland  condemned 
socialistic  anarchy  and  openly  accused  the  local  bureaucracy  of 
trying  to  prove  themselves  indispensable  by  favoring  disorders 
and  keeping  up  the  state  of  siege  which  was  paralyzing  all  legal 
and  patriotic  activity.  At  the  first  Douma.  the  Polish  deputies 
were  conspicuous  for  their  moderation,  and  when  after  the  disso- 
lution of  that  Uouma  the  Opposition  formulated  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  Viborg,  the  Poles  refused  to  sign  it.  Thereupon  the 
Russian  Government,  as  if  in  'recognition  of  this,  made  certain 
concessions,  very  inadequate,  it  is  true,  to  Poland's  national  re- 
quirements, but  still  sufficient  to 
mark  an  advance  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  principal  Slavic 
peoples.  The  general  opinion, 
based  upon  full  information  from 
a  competent  Russian  source,  was 
that  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  spite  of 
the  disposition  of  the  bureaucracy, 
a  desire  was  felt  to  grant  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  administrative  au- 
tonomy, arH  that  nothing  but  a  di- 
rect threat  uttered  by  Prussia  had 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this 
decisive  measure." 


their  lot  ameliorated,  but  now  it  is  Russia  who  is  raising  her  voice  in 
their  favor,  and  the  idea  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
nations  is  making  way  in  spite  of  obstacles  opposed  by  adminis- 
trative unwillingness,  and  the  inveterate  defiance  of  Russian 
nationalists."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest 


According  to  this  writer    Prus- 
sia is    much    more  than    a    mere 

marplot  in  aggravating  the  relations  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Russians.  The  specter  that  haunts  her  is  that  of  a  Polish  king- 
dom established  under  Russian  auspices,  and  calling  up  in  Prus- 
sian Poland  the  patriotic  independence  that  would  at  once  fling  off 
the  yoke  of  pan-Germanism.  "The  vision  of  a  Poland  in  Russia, 
regenerated,  and  healed  of  all  her  wounds,  reconciled  with  her 
greater  sister,  and  supported  by  her,  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
nightmare  to  Berlin  statesmen." 

Germany,  we  are  told,  hoped  that  the  question  of  independent 
Slavic  nationality  would  be  forever  set  at  rest  in  Europe  by  the 
victory  of  Russia  over  Japan,  and  the  consequent  internecine 
struggle  between  Japan  and  England  for  predominance  in  the  Far 
East.  With  this  end  in  view  William  II.  is  charged  with  having 
fomented  the  quarrel  between  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg.  "But 
the  Poles  are  now  engaged  in  political  regeneration,  and  are  finding 


A  NEARER  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  THE  HUTS  IN  THE  REFUGEE  CAMP 


THE    FAMINE   VAMPIRES   OF   CHINA. 

AMERICA  and  Europe  are  doing  much  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rors of  the  present  famine  in  China,  and  the  rich  merchants 
of  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  are  contributing  their  quota.  Some 
Chinese  farmers  and  dealers,  however,  are  reaping  a  harvest  in 
the  afflicted  district,  for  while  the  present  suffering  is  not  so 
severe  as  that  experienced  in  the  Yunnan  famine  thirteen  years 
ago,  says  The  Overland  Cliina  Mail  (Hongkong),  yet  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  alleviate  its  ravages,  it  is  becoming  intensified.  Half 
a  bushel  of  rice  is  now  fetching  $5,  but  children  are  not  being  sold 

into  slavery  as  is  recorded  in  some 
records  of  periodic  famines  in  that 
country.  The  Celestial  Empire 
(Shanghai)  speaks  plainly  of  "the 
steadily  increasing  severity  of  the 
distress"  and  quotes  from  a  letter 
received  from  Hsuchow,  in  the  very 
heart  of  China,  where  the  country 
is  in  a  terrible  condition.  Those 
who  flee  from  the  famine  district 
are  driven  back  from  places  of 
plenty,  only  to  die  at  home.  Houses 
and  trees  are  being  torn  or  cut  down 
and  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
whole  provinces  are  turned  into 
deforestated  deserts.  We  quote 
the  following  passage  from  the  letter  referred  to,  in  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  there  are  vampires  who  make  fortunes  out  of  famine, 
just  as  others  are  ready  to  do  out  of  foreign  or  intestine  war :  ^ 
"Emigration  is  going  on  en  masse,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
first  emigrants  have  returned,  having  been  refused  permission  to 
stay  in  the  better-off  districts  to  the  south,  where  the  concentra- 
tion of  refugees  and  brigandage  are  feared.  They  return  to  die 
at  home,  or  at  least  near  where  their  homes  stood,  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  which  withstood  the  floods  have  been 
torn  down  and  sold  at  ridiculous  prices  as  firewood.  Needless  to 
say,  furniture  was  first  sacrificed,  but  that  in  most  cases  would 
scarcely  realize  a  dollar.  Trees  are  sold  at  such  low  prices  that 
the  people  of  Pei-hsien,  which  is  some  distance  to  the  north  and, 
being  on  higher  ground,  has  suffered  but  lightly  from  the 
floods,  are  buying  them  up  in  large  quantities  and  storing  them 
for  sale  after  next  harvest  at  handsome  profits.  Those  whose 
fields  have  borne   good  crops,  make  their  fortune  this  year."     ^ 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION. 


IMITATIONS   OF   LIFE   AND   GROWTH. 

IS  a  chemical  process  by  which  objects  representing  tiny  plants 
are  built  up  necessarily  valuable  because  of  this  similarity? 
Can  it,  in  particular,  help  us  to  understand  the  kind  of  growth  that 
it  imitates?  Experiments  on  this  order  have  been  much  in  evi- 
dence for  the  past  year  or  so,  and  tfcere  are  those,  especially  wri- 
ters for  the  daily  press,  who  have  insisted  that  they  may  prove  of 
scientific  value.  The  experimenters  themselves  have  generally 
dwelt  only  on  the  curiosity  of  the  resemblance,  regarding  which 
we  have  recently  quoted  or  translated  several  articles  in  these 
columns.  In  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  12),  G.  Loucheux,  chemist 
of  the  French  Department  of  Finance,  insists  that  it  is  puerile  to 
do  more  than  this.  It  is  a  long  way,  he  says,  from  a  chemical 
precipitate  to  a  plant.  Mr.  Loucheux  has  been  .trying  some  ex- 
periments on  his  own  account,  and  his  pictures  of  the  results  are 
original  and  striking.     He  says  of  them  : 

"If  these  cultures  are 'alive,'  it  is  solely  in  that  sense  of  the 
word  that  implies  duration  [as  when  we  speak  of  the  'life  '  of  an 
electric  bulb] ;  this  '  life  '  is  exceedingly  variable  ;  and  for  the  same 
nutritive  medium  of  different  consistencies,  that  is  to  say,  more 
or  less  rich  in  gelatin,  we  obtain  widely  varied  rapidities  of  growth. 

"I  should  add  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  stated,  I  have 
never  found  that  chloroform  has  the  least  paralyzing  or  accelera- 
ting effect  on  the  development  of  the  pseudo-vegetable.  Neither 
have  I  ever  remarked  that  fragments  of  the  pseudo-plant  show 
under  the  microscope  the  least  trace  of  vegetable  elements.  They 
have  no  cells  and  still  less  is  there  apparent  circulation. 

"  All  these  known  facts  depend  directly  on  the  phenomenon  of 
osmose ;  they  were  explained  long  ago  and  are  taught  to-day  in 
all  courses  in  physics. 

"  About  1865  Traube  presented  them  in  an  elegant  form  without 
thinking  that  a  new  edition  of  his  work  would  appear  in  1906  ! 
Considering  the  lack  of  novelty  from  the  standpoint  of  the  origins 
of  life  offered  by  this  discovery  (which  is  really  no  discovery  at 
all),  we  may  be  surprized  at  the  exaggerated  fuss  that  is  made  in 
society  and  the  papers  and  magazines  over  a  subject  that  can  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  scientific  amusement. 

"Despite  all  this,  it  would  perhaps  be  interesting,  or  at  least 
curious,  to  make  new  experiments,  varying  the  salts  employed. 
We  should  thus  have  a  whole  'mineral  flora  '  for  the  lover  of  the 
unexpected  to  study. 

"Scientifically,  these  facts  may,   owing  to    their  morphologic 


to  imagine  that  they  may  teach  us  anything  whatever  about  the 
origin  of  life. 

"It  is  a  far  cry  from   a  chemical   precipitate.no  matter  how 
skilfully  prepared,  to  a  plant,  even  a  monocellular  one.  and  from 


After  17  hours.       Two  days.  Four  days.  Six  days.  Eight"days. 

a,  Surface  growth.  b,  Growth  upward  from  bottom. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  IRON  SALT  IN  GELATIN. 

persistence  (globular  and  leaf-like  forms  with  copper  sulfate  and 
thread-like  forms  with  iron  sulfate),  be  connected  with  the  crys- 
tallographic  phenomena  that  have  been  considered  by  certain  au- 
thors as  representing  inferior  forms  of  life,  but  it  would  be  puerile 
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After  x7  hours.         Two  days.  Four  days.  Six  days.  Eight  days. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COPPER  SALT  IN  GELATIN. 

the  point  of  view  of  vital  origins  the  ink-bottle  is  still  full.  The 
mountains  have  brought  forth  a  very  small  mouse  indeed!" 
—  Translation  made  for 1 'he  Literary  Digest. 


OUR    UNCHANGING   CLIMATE. 

X  7  O  year  passes  without  the  assertion  by  scores  of  educated 
*■  '  persons  that  our  climate  is  changing — generally  that  it  is 
growing  milder.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  no 
such  phenomenon,  and  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  them  than  on  individ- 
ual recollection,  which  is  apt  to  lay  undue  stress  on  some  one  re- 
membered winter  of  great  severity.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  : 

"  Professor  Moore,  chief  of  the  national  Weather  Bureau,  pro- 
claims himself  as  highly  gratified  by  the  recent  heavy  burden  and 
wide  distribution  of  snow  precipitation.  It  helps  to  dispel  illu- 
sions which  bother  him  in  his  official  business.  He  finds  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  idea  of  changing  conditions,  and  not  a  few 
put  so  much  faith  in  them  that  they  think  a  readjustment  of  busi- 
ness plans  and  agricultural  operations  necessary  to  conform  to 
them.  Year  in  and  year  out,  he  maintains,  the  weather  now  is 
what  it  used  to  be,  but  the  same  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past  and  the  same  deductions  therefrom  have  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  country  was  settled.  Even  Thomas  Jefferson 
caught  the  prevailing  impression,  since  among  his  papers  at  the 
State  Department  appears  this:  'It  is  evident  that  the  climate  of 
Virginia  is  changed.  The  old  inhabitants  here  tell  me  that  they 
remember  when  snow  lay  on  the  ground  four  months  every  year, 
and  they  rode  in  sleighs.  Now  it  is  rare  that  we  get  enough  snow 
to  have  a  sleigh-ride.  It  is  apparent  that  the  climate  of  Virginia 
has  changed  since  1607,  when  the  settlers  came  into  Jamestown.' 

"Professor  Moore's  explanation  of  the  prevailing  impression  is 
that  the  man  of  middle  age  or  more  'remembers  the  abnormal  and 
in  his  mind  brings  it  down  to  the  present  day  and  compares  it 
with  the  average,'  which  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  winter,  we  have  been  told,  the  snow  was  so  deep  along 
Tremont  Street  that  two  men  walking  on  opposite  sides  of  it  could 
not  see  each  other.  In  those  days  the  snow  was  piled  in  the  mid- 
dle and  not  carried  off  by  the  street-railway  people  and  the  city 
department;  yet  only  nineteen  years  ago  next  month  larger  stories 
than  that  could  have  been  told  of  New  York  and  many  another 
city,  buried  in  the  memorable  March  blizzard. 

"It  is  about  thirty-seven  years  since  the  official  records  began 
to  be  taken  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  There  has  been  close  and 
continuous  study  of  data  during  all  that  time,  and  if  these  care- 
lessly assumed  modifications  of  climate  were  taking  place  it  would 
have  been  discovered  before  this.  The  latest  encyclopedias  tell  us 
that  'there  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of  a  change  of  climate  within 
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the  last  two  thousand  years.  Neither  is  it  possible  that  any 
change  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  due  to  man — such  as  deforesta- 
tion, reforestation,  agriculture,  canals,  railroads,  or  telegraphs- 
can  have  had  anything  more  than  the  slightest  local  effect,  if  any, 
on  climatic  phenomena  that  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  '  So  the  calculations  that  have  served  us  in  the  past 
continue  to  be  reasonably  dependable.  Seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  fail,  or  at  least  the  shortage  of  one  year  shall  be  balanced 
by  the  abundance  of  another." 


THE   ABUSE   OF  ATHLETICS. 

THE  recently  published  statistics  purporting  to  show  that  ath- 
letes at  Yale  have  been  longer-lived  than  the  non-athletic 
members  of  their  classes  are  not  supported  by  records  adduced  in 
an  article  on  "  Exercise  and  Its  Dangers-"  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son in  Harper  s  Magazine  (New  York,  March).  According  to 
Dr.  Hutchinson,  "muscular  effort  has  been  pushed  to  extremes" 
both  in  labor  and  in  voluntary  exercise.  Overwork  is  injuring 
part  of  our  population,  and  overindulgence  in  athletics  another, 
and  of  course  a  smaller,  part.  Professional  and  business  men  of 
the  ordinary  type  exercise  moderately,  and  furnish,  so  the  writer 
asserts,  finer  physical  types  than  either  the  day-laborer  or  the  ath- 
lete. Systematic  exercise,  when  so  prolonged  and  fatiguing  that 
it  is  kept  up,  not  from  enjoyment,  but  to  "get  up  muscle,"  Dr. 
Hutchinson  regards  as  distinctly  dangerous.     He.says: 

"In  fact,  the  medical  profession  is  coming  generally  to  regard 
college  and  high-school  athletics,  as  now  practised,  as  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  community.  This  was  not  true  in  earlier 
days,  when  college  men  took  their  sport  like  gentlemen,  and  the 
later  life-records  made  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  'varsity 
crews  are  still  quoted  by  health-journals.  Nowadays,  however, 
the  results  are  widely  different;  and  sufficient  data  have  accumu- 
lated in  proof  thereof.  Take,  for  instance,  the  data  collected  by 
Dr.  Robert  Coughlin  upon  the  causes  of  the  deaths  among  ath- 
letes for  the  year  1905.  First,  of  all  of  the  12S  athletes  who  died 
during  the  year,  78  died  from  injuries  received,  and  only  50  from 
disease— a  huge  inherent  mortality  to  begin  with.  But  the  nature 
of  the  diseases  which  caused  the  50  natural  deaths  is  even  more 
significant;  for,  contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  death-rate 
from  infectious  diseases  among  these  picked  specimens,  these 
prides  of  their  clubs  and  colleges,  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 
other  adult  males  of  the  community.  For  comparison  Dr.  Cough- 
lin selected  the  deaths  that  year  among  the  policy-holders  in  one 
of  our  large  insurance  companies,  who  were  all  adult  males  of 
about  the  same  social  condition  as  the  athletes.  The  contrast  is 
so  striking  that  I  shall  put  the  figures  in  parallel  columns  : 

DEATHS    IN   I9O5   DUE   TO    INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

Policy- 
holders. Athletes. 

Pneumonia 10.4  14 

Tuberculosis 13  14 

Typhoid  fever 6  8 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis o  18 

Totals 29.4  54 

"  In  non-infectious  diseases  likely  to  be  due  to  strain  the  con- 
trast is  even  more  striking,  especially  when  we  recall  the  probable 
higher  average  age  of  the  policy-holders,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  these  diseases  are  far  more  frequent  in  later  lite  : 

DEATHS    IN    1905   DUE  TO     NON-INFECTIOUS    DISEASES. 

Policy- 
holders. Athletes. 

Heart-diseases 6  16 

Kidney    "        6  10 

Totals 12  26 

"In  short,  athletes  are,  according  to  these  figures,  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  liable  to  cardiac  diseases,  sixty  per  cent,  more  liable 
to  diseases  of  the  kidney,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  liable  to 
die  of  the  three  main  infectious  diseases  of  adult  life — pneumonia, 
consumption,  and  typhoid— than  the  average  of  their  fellows. 
Instead  of  increasing  their  power  of  resistance  to  disease,  their 
boasted  training  has  apparently  reduced  it." 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  champion  athlete  is  no  ideal  type, 
but  rather  a  necessary  evil,  inseparable  from  our  competitive  sys- 


tem of  athletics.  The  trouble,  he  thinks,  lies  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  aim  of  bodily  training,  which  should  be  to  develop  not  the 
muscles,  but  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system.     He  goes  on  : 

"It  is. quality  of  muscular  effort  that  counts  rather  than  quan- 
tity. So  long  as  muscular  effort  is  strengthening  the  heart  and 
developing  the  nervous  system  and  increasing  the  appetite,  it  is 
doing  good ;  beyond  that  it  is  physiologically  valueless,  often 
harmful,  however  great  economic  or  sporting  value  it  may  have. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  where  the  dividing  line  falls.  In 
fact,  we  have  an  instinct  for  the  purpose.  So  long  as  exercise 
gives  us  pleasure,  exhilaration,  it  is  doing  us  good.  When  we 
cease  to  enjoy  it,  it  is  either  neutral  or  harmful  physically.  The 
athlete  will,  and  the  day-laborer  must,  persist  far  beyond  this  line 
—and  die  early  in  consequence.  A  reasonable  amount  of  non- 
enjoyable  exercise  is,  of  course,  perfectly  consistent  with  health, 
but  of  no  advantage  to  it. 

"All  men  in  vigorous  health  enjoy  exercise  in  some  form;  and 
most  laborers,  within  certain  limits,  enjoy  their  work,  taking  a 
pleasure  and  a.pride  in  it.  Whether  it  be  the  exhilaration  of  the 
four-mile-an-hour  swing,  up  hill  and  down  dale;  the  dash  and 
smash  of  the  tennis-court;  the  clatter  and  whistle  of  the  broad- 
swords; the'swing  and  bite  of  the  ax;  the  swish  of  the  scythe,  the 
crunch  of  the  spade  under  the  foot,  the  heave  and  swing  of  the 
pitchfork — there  is  a  positive  pleasure  in  vigorous  exertion.  In 
fact,  in  the  last  analysis,  pleasure  consists  in  responding  to  stimuli, 
doing  things,  easily,  with  a  sense  of  reserve  force,  of  power  to 
spare.  In  other  words,  physically  profitable  exercise  must  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  play.  Nature  nowhere  shows  a  subtler 
wisdom  than  in  the  play  instinct.  The  baby,  like  the  fabled 
bear-cub,  is  born  a  shapeless  lump  mentally  and  played  into 
shape 

"  In  fine,  development,  to  be  healthful,  must  be  symmetrical. 
You  can  not  profitably  develop  the  body  apart  from  the  mind,  or 
the  mind  apart  from  the  body,  or  either  apart  from  'the  sense  in 
us  for  conduct,  the  sense  in  us  for  beauty.1  The  training  which 
will  develop  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  highly  resisting  physique, 
will  also  develop  the  clearest  mind  and  the  most  beautiful  body." 


HYGIENE  OF  THE  TAN   SHOE. 

A  RE  russet  or  tan  shoes  more  comfortable  to  wear  and  more 
*■*■  durable  than  black  ones?  Many  think  they  are,  and  The 
Lancet  (London,  February  16)  believes  there  may  be  a  reason  for 
it.     Says  an  editorial  writer: 

"  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  for  some  reason  or  other  tan  leather 
keeps  softer  than  blacked  leather,  and  one  explanation  of  this 
may  be  that  in  the  great  number  of  cases  the  blacking  used  for 
polishing  black  boots  has  strongly  acid  properties,  whereas  the 
pastes  used  for  polishing  brown  boots  are  never  acid  and  consist 
of  a  kind  of  varnish  made  of  oils  and  waxes.  In  many  of  the  for- 
mulas given  for  making  blacking  a  very  large  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  strong  sulfuric  acid,  is  directed  to  be  used.  The  chief  in- 
gredients of  boot-blacking  appear  to  be  ivory-black,  treacle,  and 
oil  of  vitriol.  Sometimes  hydrochloric  acid  is  used.  The  object 
of  the  acid  apparently  is  to  dissolve  out  the  mineral  matter  (chiefly 
phosphate  of  lime)  of  the  ivory-black  and  so  to  reduce  it  to  a  very 
fine  spongy  state.  The  result  is  that  the  blacking  is  very  acid,  if 
not  with  sulfuric  acid,  certainly  with  phosphoric  acid.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  found  sufficient  free  sulfuric  acid  in  blacking 
which  we  have  examined  to  char  paper  when  dried  upon  it." 

Owing  to  th.ese  facts,  it  is  quite  possible,  the  writer  thinks,  that 
the  constant  use  of  blacking  on  leather  may  sooner  or  later  render 
it  hard  and  unyielding  and  less  durable,  so  that  the  boot  becomes 
uncomfortable  to  its  wearer.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  destructive  action  of  sulfuric  acid  on  leather  is  very  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  leather  bindings  of  books  which  have 
been  kept  on  the  top  shelves  of  a  library,  at  a  level,  that  is  to  say, 
above  that  of  the  gaslights.  We  have  known  it  possible  to  scrape 
off  the  binding  a  powder  resembling  snuff  in  appearance  which  on 
analysis  proved  to  contain  quite  an  astonishing  proportion  of  free 
sulfuric  acid.  The  view  that  the  leather  of  the  brown  boot,  pol- 
ished, that  is,  with  wax  and  oil,  keeps  softer  and  more  comforta- 
ble than  the  leather  of  the  black  boot,  polished  day  by  day  with 
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acid  blacking,  may  find  this  explanation  — that  in  the  latter  case 
the  acid  blacking  slowly  destroys  the  pliable  qualities  of  the 
leather,  while  in  the  former  the  neutral  oils  and  waxes  preserve 
the  softness  of  the  leather.  If  that  be  so,  acid  blacking  might  be 
given  up  with  advantage, and  neutral  boot-polishes  substituted,  for 
there  is  no  greater  discomfort  in  regard  to  matters  of  personal 
dress  than  a  badly  fitting  boot  or  one  the  leather  of  which  is,  or 
becomes,  as  hard  as  wood." 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOUNDS  BY  CURVES. 

AN  interesting  graphical  study  of  sounds,  particularly  those  of 
spoken  language,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  (Washington,  1906),  embodying  the  result  of  about  five 
years'  experiment  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture.  The  curves  studied 
by  Dr.  Scripture  are  ingenious  enlargements  of  those  formed  on 
the  disk  of  a  gramophone,  obtained  by  delicate  compound 
levers.  The  degree  of  enlargement  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Scripture's  record  of  a  single  note  from  an  orchestra  with  the  al- 
most microscopic  tracing  on  a  disk  record.  Of  this,  Professor 
Scripture  says: 

"  The  curve  ...  is  from  the  record  of  a  note  from  an  orchestra. 
The  most  prominent  vibration  is  one  whose  wave-length  is  3  mm. 
=  0.0012  sec,  that  is,  about  the  note  g'  JJ.  Another  prominent 
feature  is  the  grouping  of  these  vibrations  in  threes,  indicating  a 
tone  with  a  period  of  9  mm.  =  0.0036  sec,  or  a  note  about  cl  $. 
There  is  one  which  reenforces  every  sixth  vibration  of  the  high 
note  and  another  that  coincides  approximately  with  every  ninth  ; 
the  former  would  correspond  to  c''  ti,  the  latter  tog  -  j|.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  notes — each  comprizing  a  fundamental  with 
overtones — produces  a  very  complicated  curve.  From  such  vibra- 
tions, however,  the  ear  can  pick  out  not  only  the  component  notes, 
but  also  the  characteristic  tones  of  the  piano,  violin,  etc." 

Says  a  reviewer  of  Professor  Scripture's  book  in  Nature  (Lon- 
don, February  21) : 

"  In  a  similar  manner  Dr.  Scripture  gives  a  careful  description 
of  a  large  number  of  tracings  of  noises — whistling,  various  musical 
instruments,  and  human  speech. 

"  We  now  approach  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  investigation, 
namely,  the  analysis  of  the  curves  produced  by  human  speech. 
Dr.  Scripture's  plan  has  been  to  analyze  carefully  portions  of 
actual  speeches,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew  on 
'Forefather's  day,'  when  he  says,  'Without  regard  to  race  or  creed 
I  can,'  etc.  ;  or  .  .  .  Joseph  Jefferson's  speech  in  proposing  Rip 
Van  Winkle  s  toast,  'Come,  Rip,  what  do  you  say  to  a  glass? 
That's  fine  schnapps.'  As  an  example,  take  a  small  portion  of 
the  latter  speech. 

"  Each  line  contains  only  a  few  waves  out  of  the  curve  for  a 
vowel,  and  Dr.  Scripture  gives  a  careful  analysis.     It  would  have 


RECORD  OF  A  NOTE  FROM  AN  ORCHESTRA. 

been  better,  I  think,  if  Dr.  Scripture,  with  his  fine  appliances, 
had  given  us  an  exhaustive  examination  of  each  vowel,  not  as  it 
occurs  in  such  a  speech  as  we  are  considering,  but  by  itself.  .  .  . 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Dr.  Scriputre's  analysis  teaches 
us  a  great  deal.  One  would  have  expected  that  the  wave-forms  in 
a  vowel  tone  would  have  had  the  same  form  or  shape  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  so. 

"'So  much  has  been  said,'  writes  Dr.  Scripture, 'of  the  com- 
plexity and  the  variability  of  the  speech-curves  that  the  impres- 


sion may  have  been  produced  that  they  are  hopelessly  irregular. 
This  is  not  true.  They  are  as  irregular  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree; 
no  two  are  alike,  yet  the  individuals  of  a  variety  resemble  one  an- 
other, and  differ  from  other  varieties 

"'As  already  pointed  out,  no  two  waves  of  a  vowel  are  alike; 
the  differences  are  often  so  great  that  we  may  be  sure  that  one 
part  sounds  utterly  different  from  another,  altho  the  ear  apparently 
gets  only  a  single  general  impression.'  " 

In  the  analysis  of  speech-curves,  Dr.  Scripture  attaches  im- 
portance to  what  may  be  termed  the  melody  of  speech.     The  re- 
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CURVES    SHOWING    WAVES    FROM    VARIOUS    VOWELS   SPOKEN    BY 
JOSEPH   JEFFERSON    IN   "RIP   VAN    WINKLE'S    TOAST." 

viewer  defines  "melody"  as  the  effect  of  sounds  of  different  pitch 
heard  one  after  another.     Scripture  says  : 

"  The  study  of  melody  is  the  study  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
pitch  of  the  ton,e  from  the  glottal  lips.  Each  explosion,  puff,  or 
vibration  from  the  glottis  arouses  a  vibrating  movement  that  shows 
itself  in  the  speech-curve  as  a  group  of  vibrations  ;  this  we  have 
called  a  'wave-group'  or  a  'wave.'  A  'wave'  thus  means  the 
whole  complicated  group  of  vibrations  resulting  from  a  single 
glottal  movement.  The  study  of  melody  has  to  do  with  these 
waves  or  wave-groups." 

The  reviewer  goes  on  : 

"  By  a  special  method  Dr.  Scripture  plots  a  melody-curve  from 
a  transcribed  record,  showing,  for  example,  the  curve  when  'Oh  ' 
is  uttered  'sorrowfully,'  or  'admiringly,'  or  'questioningly.' etc. 
He  works  out  the  'melody-curves  '  in  Depew's  speech,  and  then 
writes  the  melody  in  musical  notation.  With  regard  to  the  em- 
phasis of  speech  as  indicating  the  emotional  condition  of  the 
speaker's  mind,  we  must,  however,  take  into  account  not  only 
melody,  or  the  sequence  of  tones  of  different  pitch,  but  also  the 
intensity,  the  passing  from  diminuendo  to  crescendo  or  vice  versa. 
Dr.  Scripture  has  not  attributed  sufficient  importance  to  this  ele- 
ment in  the  analysis.  The  amplitudes  of  the  wave-forms  increase 
or  diminish  according  to  the  intensity." 

Dr.  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  physiologists  are  all  wrong  v.  ho 
teach  us  that  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  and  so  produce 
sound.  The  sounds  of  the  voice  originate,  according  to  tire  the- 
ory that  he  accepts,  in  rapid  series  of  intermittent  "puffs"  emitted 
between  the  "cords." 


Dull  Children. — That  dull  or  backward  children  are  often 
neglected,  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  their  capabilities,  is  the 
opinion  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London.  February 
9).  Such  a  child  may  be  made  to  attend  a  school  with  brighter 
children,  where  injustice  is  done  to  him,  or  he  may  be  unjustly  re- 
garded as  mentally  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  really  wanting  in  intellect  is  often  described  as  "backward." 
These  are  two  very  different  conditions,  we  are  told  : 

"  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  West :  'A  mentally  deficient  child 
would   be  abnormal  for  any  age,   whereas  a  backward  child  is 
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merely  abnormal  for  its  own  age.'  The  mentally  deficient  child 
has  some  definite  brain  lesion,  sometimes  gross,  sometimes  in- 
capable of  clinical  definition,  and  his  condition  is  essentially  in- 
curable, altho  education  on  special  lines  may  enable  him  to  be- 
come 'a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.'  Meredulness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  due  usually  to  some  disorder  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  or  of  the  general  nutrition,  with,  as  a  result,  an  imper- 
fectly nourished  brain." 

The  dull  child  may  be  simply  underfed,  or  suffering  from  some 
chronic  disease,  as  heart  trouble,  anemia  or  incipient  tuberculosis. 
Other  unsuspected  reasons  for  mental  dulness  are  chorea  and  ade- 
noids in  the  nasopharynx,  whicli  cause  thousands  of  school 
children  to  appear  '  oackward."  The  remedy  lies  in  efficient 
medical  inspection 

THE   NEW   ELECTRIC    MUSIC 

THE  electric  organ,  or  "  telharmonium,"  described  some  time 
ago  in  these  columns,  has  now  apparently  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  One  of  the  instruments  is  on  exhibition  in 
New  York,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  transmit  its  music- 
producing  vibrations  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  "electric  music"  is  that  it  is  produced  primarily  and  simul- 
taneously at  the  various  points  where  it  is  heard;  it  proceeds 
from  a  telephone-disk  or  a  "  singing  arc-lamp,"  but  the  vibrations 
that  actuate  this  receiver 
are  not  the  reproduction  of 
any  previous  music;  they 
are  the  result  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  performer  at 
the  keyboard,  who  may  be 
so  far  from  the  music  he 
is  making  that  he  does  not 
hear  it  at  all.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  com- 
bination of  devices  that 
constitute  this  interesting 
system  is  from  Engineer- 
ing Xf-^s  i  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 28) : 

1  The  telharmonium  .  .  . 
has  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  musical  de- 
vice or  instrument,  but  is 
purely  an  electrical  ma- 
chine by  whose  operation  a 
musician  may  produce  any 
music  known  to  the  human 
ear.  The  sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  telephone-receiv- 
ers provided  with  horns 
of  the  megaphone  type.  .  . 
The  music  issuing  from  the  horns  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  fill  an 
ordinary  room,  being  about  the  same  in  loudness  as  that  from  a 
violin  or  piano,  and  the  horn  from  which  it  issues  may,  if  desired, 
be  entirely  concealed  from  view. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  keyboard,  which  is  located  in  the 
concert-hall  previously  referred  to,  the  apparatus  of  the  plant  is  in 
the  basement.  Here  is  a  series  of  144  electric  alternators,  each 
giving  a  current  of  a  certain  frequency.  When  these  currents  are 
sent  into  a  telephone-receiver  they  cause  the  diaphragm  to  give 
out  a  musical  note  of  a  pitch  corresponding  to  the  number  of  alter- 
nations. When  the  musician  presses  down  a  key  on  the  keyboard, 
a  magnetic  circuit  is  closed  on  the  switchboard,  which  causes  a 
rod  to  be  lifted  and  the  currents  from  one  or  more  alternators  to 
be  sent  over  the  wire.  .  .  .  The  range  of  frequencies  thus  obtained 
from  the  144  alternators  is  from  40  to  4,000  cycles  per  second.  By 
depressing  any  certain  key  on  the  keyboard  there  results  a  current 
in  the  telephone-receivers  which  causes  their  diaphragms  to  vibrate 
so  as  to  correspond  in  frequency  to  the  ground  tone  of  the  desired 
musical  note  and  the  various  partials  or  overtones,  the  loudness 
of  the  latter  being  under  the  control  of  the  musician. 


"There  are  two  keyboards  equipped  with  144  keys  each,  ena- 
bling two  musicians  to  play  simultaneously,  and  together  to  have 
control  over  20  keys  at  any  one  time 

"  The  telharmonic  system  is  a  wonder  both  to  the  layman  and 
the  professional  engineer;  to  the  latter  on  account  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  circuits  and  their  operation,  and  to  the  former  by 
reason  of  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  in  this,  the  first  plant 
of  its  kind,  during  a  period  of  little  over  two  years  by  one  man  — 
Dr.  Thaddeus  Cahill  — its  inventor  and  promoter 

"  The  quality  of  the  new  music  is  surprizingly  good  ;  the  tones 
now  produced  are  intended  to  be  reproductions  of  the  wood- wind 
instruments  — the  flute,  oboe,  etc.,  but  with  a  range  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  on  the  scale. 

"  The  aim  of  the  new  invention  is  not  only  to  produce  a  high 
quality  of  musical  sound,  but  to  effect  the  distribution  of  music  on 
a  large  scale.  It  is  claimed  that  with  a  properly  equipped  central 
station,  the  telharmonic  music  could  be  distributed  to  all  the  resi- 
dences within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  New  York  City.  A  half- 
dozen  operators  at  the  keyboards  could  duplicate  the  effect  of  an 
orchestra  of  150  pieces,  and  an  audience  of  a  million  people  could 
listen  at  once  to  the  resulting  music." 


Courtesy  of  "  Engineering  News,"  New  York. 
PART  OF   THE    SWIM   1IBOAR1)   AND     fONE-MIXERS  OF  THE   TELHARMONIC  SYSTEM. 


DANGER   OF  THE   ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTIVE. 

SOME  time  ago  we  quoted  an  article  in  these  columns  contain- 
ing a  prediction  that  steam-locomotive  engineers,  transferred 
to  electric  motors,  would  be  unable  to  gage  their  speed  and  that 

excessive  velocities  might 
be  expected  to  result.  On 
the  ordinary  motor-cars 
there  is  not  so  much  danger 
because  these  are  not  capa- 
ble of  high  speeds,  but  on 
the  powerful  locomotives 
now  being  introduced  on 
the  trunk-line  roads  there 
is  real  peril  in  this  fact,  es- 
pecially when  speed  is 
coupled  with  the  unusual 
weight  concentrated  in  one 
part  of  the  train.  The 
Scientific  American  (New 
York,  March  2)  points  the 
moral  by  reference  to  the 
recent  disaster  to  an  elec- 
tric train  on  the  New  York 
Central,  where  the  weight 
was  still  further  augment- 
ed by  the  use  of  two  en- 
gines. Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  this  paper: 

"  It  is  our  belief  that  this 
disaster  should  call  an  im- 
mediate halt  upon  the  application  of  heavy  electric  locomotives  to 
steam  roads,  until  the  tracks  at  all  curves  have  been  put  into  a  con- 
dition to  meet  the  heavier  stresses  which  will  be  imposed  by  the 
higher  speed,  the  concentrated  wheel-loads,  the  rigid  wheel-base, 
and  the  very  low  center  of  gravity  of  the  electric  locomotives.  The 
express  steam-locomotives  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  have 
a  maximum  horse-power  of  about  1,700,  whereas  the  electric  loco- 
motives of  the  same  road  have  developed  a  maximum  of  over 
3,000  horse-power.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  maxi- 
mum shall  be  used  except  in  emergency  cases  in  which  unusually 
heavy  loads  must  be  hauled  at  the  highest  speed.  Yet  it  will  in- 
evitably occur  in  future  electric  operation  that  an  engineer  will 
occasionally  be  behind  time  during  a  trip  on  which  he  has  a  light 
train  behind  his  powerful  motor,  and  he  would  not  be  human  if  he 
did  not  feel  the  strongest  inducement,  having  such  an  enormous 
reserve  power  at  his  command,  to  open  his  controller  and  make 
up,  as  he  could  easily  do,  the  lost  time.  But  at  these  excessive 
speeds  (and  they  will  inevitably  be  made,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
management  of  the  road  may  do  to  prevent  it)  the  trains  will  be 
running  at  a  velocity  far  greater  than  that  for  which  the  outer  rails 
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on  the  curves  have  been  banked  or  elevated,  and  when  that  condi- 
tion is  reached,  the  peril  of  displaced  or  overturned  rails  begins  to 
loom  up  very  big  and  threatening." 

The  danger  of  derailment,  the  writer  points  out,  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  electric  locomotive  lies 
very  much  nearer  the  rail  than  that  of  the  steam-locomotive,  so 
that  the  locomotive  strikes  against  the  outer  rail  much  more 
powerfully  for  the  same  weight  than  in  the  steam  locomotive. 
He  says : 

"The  center  of  the  steam-boiler  of  the  present  expresses  on  the 
New  York  Central  road  is  about  9  feet  6  inches  above  the  track, 
and  when  the  engine  lurches  against  the  outer  rails  of  a  curve 
there  is  something  of  a  cushioning  effect  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weights  are  relatively  high.  But  in  the  electric  locomotive  the 
heavy  motors  are  placed  concentrically  around  the  axles,  the 
wheels  are  small  in  diameter,  and  the  massive  frame  is  hung  low, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  weight  near 
the  rails.  Moreover,  the  heavy  motors  are  fixt  rigidly  upon  the 
axles.  Taken  altogether,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lateral  hammer- 
ing effect  against  the  outer  rail  must  be  very  much  more  severe 
in  the  electric  than  in  the 
steam  locomotive.  Fur- 
thermore, about  70  tons  out 
of  the  95  tons  total  weight 
of  the  locomotive  is  con- 
centrated on  the  four  dri- 
vers and  within  a  space  of 
only  12  feet.  This  wheel- 
base  of  the  drivers  is  rigid, 
and  must  necessarily  act 
with  an  intense  local  side- 
thrust  against  the  particu- 
lar rail  over  which  it  is 
moving;  nor  did  that  rail 
in  the  case  of  the  recent 
accident  receive  any  assist- 
ance from  the  rail  behind 
it,  since  this  rail  also  was 
subjected  to  similar  stress 
from  the  second  locomo- 
tive." 

The  moral,  the  writer 
thinks,  is  that  there  is  ab- 
solute necessity  for  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  figures 
on  which  the  engineer  re- 
lies for  superelevation  of  outer  rails  on  curves.  The  fact  that 
many  roads  are  now  changing  from  steam  to  electric  power  makes 
this  urgent,  he  believes,  if  future  accidents  are  to  be  avoided.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  speed-indicator  will  have  to  form  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  future  electric  train,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Elec- 
trical Review  (New  York,  March  2).     Says  a  writer  in  this  paper: 

"When  the  engineer  of  a  steam-locomotive,  after  years  of  serv- 
ice, is  transferred  to  an  electric  train,  it  is  probable  that  it  takes 
him  some  time  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  his  new  motor.  He 
may  not  realize  that,  after  throwing  on  the  power,  it  takes  but  a 
short  time  for  the  electric  train  to  come  up  to  full  speed.  He  has 
none  of  the  old  familiar  sounds  to  guide  him.  The  thumping  and 
jerking  of  the  piston-rods  and  side-bars  is  absent,  and  the  only 
way  of  judging  speed  is  by  actual  movement.  This  is  not  easy  to 
do  until  one  has  had  long  practise,  and  for  an  engineer  taken  from 
a  steam-locomotive  it  must  be  particularly  difficult.  It  seems 
probable  that  to  this  may  be  attributed  some  of  the  accidents  to 
electric  trains  which  have  occurred.  For  example,  in  rounding  a 
curve  it  is  generally  necessary  to  apply  power  to  overcome  the  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  train,  and  in  approaching  the  curve  at  a 
low  speed  the  motorman  might,  unthinkingly,  throw  on  power, 
not  realizing  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  speed  of  his  train 
would  take  place  before  the  curve  was  reached  and  the  increased 
resistance  encountered. 

"  It  is  not  impossible,  moreover,  in  running  at  high  speeds 
with  electrically  hauled  trains,  that  the  motorman  may  misjudge 
his  speed  because  of  the  smoothness  of  running  and  the  absence 


of  jerks.  He  may  really  be  going  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  he 
realizes.  To  prevent  accidents  from  this  cause  it  might  be  well 
to  add  to  the  equipment  of  an  electric  locomotive  a  speed-indica- 
tor. This  could  be  done  without  much  expense,  and  the  motor- 
man  would  no  longer  be  left  to  judge  from  his  past  experience, 
which  might,  indeed,  be  misleading." 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  News,"  New  York. 
KEYBOARD    OF    THE   TELHARMONIC    SYSTE 

ELECTR 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Some  of  the  facts  stated  in  an  article  quoted  from  Knowledge  (London)  in  The 
Literary  Digest  for  December  15  last,  under  the  heading  "Using  Alcohol 
for  860  Generations"  arc  corrected  by  a  correspondent  who  asks  that  we  do  not 
use  his  name.  He  writes:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  L.  L.  Woodruff  succeeded 
in  carrying  an  organism  closely  allied  to  Paramecium,  namely  Oxylricka 
jallax,  to  860  generations,  but  the  stimulant  used  to  restore  lost  vitality  was 
beef  extract,  and  not  alcohol!  Beef  extract  was  used  because  Calkins  had 
found  it  effective  on  Paramecium.  Prof.  G.  N.  Calkins  carried  Paramcecium 
to  742  generations,  and  incidentally  made  some  experiments  with  alcohol  and 
strychnin  on  them, but  for  a  comparatively  few  generations.  Toquote  Calkins: 
'There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  alcohol  will  prevent  death  during 
periods  of  depression;  whether  it  acts  like  the  beef  extract  can  not  be  stated 
with  certainty.  From  these  curves  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  does  not, 
and  that  the  general  vitality  would  decrease  under  the  constant  stimulus  as 

it  does  under  the  treatment 
with  hay-infusion  alone,  altho 
much  more  slowly.'  Again, 
'.  .  .  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  alcohol  exacts  no  phys- 
iological usury  during  the  pe- 
riod of  treatment,  but  it  can 
not  be  inferred  from  these  ex- 
periments alone  that  alcohol, 
like  beef  extract,  restores  the 
high  potential  of  vitality. 
Further  experiments,  carried 
out  for  much  longer  periods, 
must  be  undertaken  before  this 
point  can  be  finally  deter- 
mined.' X'o  one,  then,  has  sub- 
mitted any  protozoan  to  alcohol 
for  860  generations.  'Attained 
860  Generations  by  Stimula- 
tion with  Beef  Extract'  would 
have  been  a  correct  title  for 
your  article,  had  it  referred  to 
Oxytricha  fallax." 

A  new  illustration  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  atom  was 
given  by  Jqhn  A.  Brashear.  in 
an  address  delivered  at  Lehigh 
University  recently,  says  The 
American  Machinist  ( Xew 
York).  "Quoting  Lord  Kelvin's 
saying  that  'if  we  raise  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  size  of  the 
earth,  and  raise  the  atom  in  the  same  proportion,  then  it  will  be  some  place 
between  the  size  of  a  marble  and  a  cricket-ball'  Mr.  Brashear  then  said:  'If 
you  fill  a  tiny  vessel  one  centimeter  [  |  inch]  cube  with  hydrogen  corpuscles, 
you  can  place  therein,  in  round  numbers,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
octillions  (525,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000)  of  them.  If  these  corpus- 
cles are  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  vessel  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  sec- 
ond it  will  require  seventeen  quintillions  (17,000,000,000,000,000,000)  of  >_rs 
to  empty  it." 

Commenting  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  bulletin  about  machines 
for  milking  cows,  noticed  in  these  pages  recently,  the  Boston  Transcript  ob- 
serves that  it  "should  be  of  interest  to  those  localities  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  help  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  farm."  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say:  "In  considerable  areas  of  the  new  provinces  of  Western  Canada 
dairying  has  been  a  lamentable  failure,  because  most  of  the  men  who  can  be 
hired  greatly  prefer  working  in  the  wheat-fields  to  milking  cows,  and  some 
of  them  specify  in  answering  advertisements  that  they  will  not  take  a  place 
where  this  task  is  required  of  them.  .  .  .  Most  inventions  come  into  the  world 
when  people  become  unwilling  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  by  hand,  so  that 
the  price  of  thi  labor  reaches  high  figures.  It  takes  high-priced  labor  to  make 
many  kinds  of  machinery  profitable  at  all." 

Of  one  of  the  recent  books  in  praise  of  Luther  Burbank,  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  Xews  (London,  February!  says.  "Burbank  has  undoubtedly  done 
some  good  work,  and  has  given  to  the  world  many  improved  plants  of  sterling 
value,  and  a  straightforward  account  of  his  accomplishments  and  methods  would 
have  been  welcomed  by  all,  but  unfortunately  such  practical  matter  is  com- 
pletely swamped  by  a  superabundance  of  rhetorical  Nourish  that  the  subject 
proper  is  somewhat  difficult  to  locate."  Regarding  the  statements  that  Bur- 
bank could  easily  make  a  blue  rose,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  while,  the 
writer  remarks:  "We  sincerely  trust  that  Burbank  may  be  induced  to  recon- 
sider his  decision,  and  make  a  blue  rose;  many  people  have  already  attempted 
to  do  so,  but  without  success.  Everybody  desires  a  blue  rose,  and  if  the  only 
person  in  the  world  capable  of  creating  one  declines  to  do  so,  the  opportunity 
will  probably  be  lost  forever." 


M    FOR    THE    PRODUCTION    OF    MUSIC    BY 
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EMERSON   AS   THE    PRIEST  OF  THE 
UNCHURCHED. 

EMERSON  was  exclusively  a  man  of  religion,  declares  his 
latest  biographer,  Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry,  who  for- 
merly occupied  the  chair  of  comparative  literature  at  Columbia 
University  and  is  at  present  filling  the  Lowell  Institute  lectureship 
in  Boston.  "  By  many  repeated  readings  "  of  the  works  of  the 
Concord  philosopher,  through  many  years,  Professor  Woodberry 
declares  that  he  has  "  winnowed  this  meaning  from  them."  Tho 
so  little  of  Emerson's  literary  product  deals  ostensibly  with  relig- 
ious subjects,  his  thought  must  be  regarded  as  "a  corollary  from 
his  religious  premises."  After  establishing  this  thesis  as  a  start- 
ing-point, the  writer  goes  further  into  particulars  by  asserting 
that  "primary  honesty  "  requires  it  to  be  said  in  considering  his 
relation  to  the  religious  changes  of  the  time,  that  Emerson  was 
"not  a  Christian  in  any  proper  use  of  the  word."  Instead  of  that 
he  was  rather  "a  link  in  the  de-Christianization  of  the  world  in 
laying  off  the  vesture  of  old  religion."  The  systemless  character 
of  his  teaching  is  shown  by  Professor  Woodberry's  remark  that 
no  modern  mind  can  abide  in  his  ideas.  "They  were  the  tent 
where  the  spirit  rested  for  a  night, and  is  now  gone."  In  amplify- 
ing his  view  that  Emerson's  inspiring  power  in  religion  really  con- 
stitutes the  "  substance  of  his  influence  and  fame,"  we  read  as  fol- 
lows in  the  volume  entitled  "  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  contributed 
to  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series: 

"In  the  field  of  religion  the  power  of  Emerson  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  confirms,  as  it  were,  the  mystical  moments  that 
visit  the  soul,  and  gives  to  them  a  divine  sanction.  All  men  have 
such  moments  in  which  they  are  in  the  presence  of  an  unknown 
element  in  human  destiny  and  are  subject  to  feeling  of  which  they 
can  make  no  analysis  and  whose  meaning  they  can  not  read. 
Such  moments  are  touched  with  emotion,  according  to  their  origin 
and  the  character  of  the  individual,  through  all  the  range  from 
sublimity  to  terror ;  they  are  moments  of  conviction.  In  general, 
religion  is  the  key  which  men  apply  to  them,  and  all  religions 
make  great  use  of  them  both  for  faith  and  discipline;  the  associa- 
tion of  religion  with  these  moments  is  the  main  support  of  all 
faiths.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  Emerson's  case  he  was 
placed  by  birth  and  breeding  in  a  community  where  religion  had 
been  gradually  drying  up  in  its  sources.  Unitarianism  had  already 
given  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  Christian  faith,  and 
especially  that  portion  in  which  emotion  most  resides,  the  person 
and  authority  of  Christ.  He  required,  therefore,  a  new  means  of 
emotion,  if  he  was  to  retain  his  religious  life.  He  found  this 
means  in  metaphysical  ideas,  which  allowed  him  to  certify  his  re- 
ligious states  of  mind  as  divine,  precisely  as  a  pagan  might  have 
done  without  Christianity.  There  were  others  besides  himself  in 
the  same  predicament,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
thousands  whose  religious  nature  has  been  without  guidance  or 
authority,  and  at  a  loss;  but  the  mystical  moments  that  come  to 
all  men  still  visit  them;  and  in  Emerson's  writings  such  persons 
have  found  a  confirmation  of  their  experience,  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  it  which  does  not  have  its  value  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
planation, but  in  the  mere  affirmation  that  the  experience  is  divine. 
The  reader  does  not  further  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine;  he  has  found  the  gospel  that  serves  him,  and  he  treats 
its  enigmas,  mysteries,  and  obscurities  as  other  religious  people 
treat  the  blind  passages  and  transcendent  truths  in  their  own 
creeds.  All  religion  has  a  tendency  to  prevail  by  putting  the'mind 
to  sleep.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  assured  of  the  divine  and 
infinite  nature  of  the  soul  and  to  have  an  account  of  the  soul's 
personal  experience  of  the  human  mystery  in  itself  or  in  the  face 
of  the  world  at  large.  Emerson  provides  all  this  with  the  sincer- 
ity and  conviction,  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  the  authority, 
too,  of  a  great  moral  preacher.  He  is  the  priest  of  those  who 
have  gone  out  of  the  church,  but  who  must  yet  retain  some  emo- 
tional, religious  life,  some  fragment  of  the  ancient  heavens,  some 
literary  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  divine.  It  is  because  of 
the  multitude  of  such  minds  under  modern  conditions  that  his 
essays  have  had  so  broad  and  profound  an  influence,  and  the  ten- 


derness and  veneration  with  which  his  memory  is  widely  regarded 
are  due  to  the  peculiarly  intimate  and  personally  precious  service 
which  he  has  rendered." 

To  those  who  live  in  the  spirit,  continues  Professor  Woodberry, 
"he  will  long  be,  as  Arnold  said,  the  friend;  to  the  young  and 
courageous  he  will  be  an  elder  brother  in  the  tasks  of  life ;  and  in 
whatever  land  he  is  read  he  will  be  the  herald  and  attendant  of 
change,  the  son  and  father  of  revolution." 


DID  JESUS    PRACTISE  CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE? 

^\OES  the  Bible  support  the  claims  of  Christian  Science? 
*~^  Did  Christ  and  his  apostles  practise  the  art  of  healing  re- 
vived in  later  days  by  Mrs.  Eddy?  Two  writers  in  contemporary 
periodicals  have  attempted  to  derive  their  answers  from  the  same 
source  and  have  reported  results  diametrically  opposite.  The 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  a  prominent  Scotch  peer  and  baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  contributes  to  The  Cosmopolitan  (March)  a  de- 
fense of  Christian  Science  largely  based  upon  the  personal  bene- 
fits he  and  his  family  have  derived  from  the  practise  of  that  faith. 
It  is  stated  in  an  editorial  note  preceding  his  article  that  "he  has 
been  most  influential  in  the  spread  of  Christian  Science  through- 
out Great  Britain,  where  it  is  now  making  relatively  greater  prog- 
ress than  in  America."  One  of  his  daughters,  Lady  Victoria 
Murray,  is  a  Science  practitioner  in  Manchester,  England.  The 
Earl  rehearses  the  story  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  retirement  from  the  world 
in  1866  and  tells  how  she  subsequently  devoted  three  years  to  a 
search  of  the  Scriptures  "  in  order  to  find  (in  her  own  words)  'the 
Science  of  Mind  that  should  take  the  things  of  God  and  show 
them  to  the  creature  and  reveal  the  great  curative  Principle — 
Deity.' '  The  Bible  was  her  only  text-book,  he  declares,  and  it 
answered  all  her  questions  as  to  how  she  had  been  healed  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall  that  had  been  considered  fatal.  The  writer 
continues : 

"  The  Scriptures  had  for  her  a  new  meaning,  a  new  tongue,  their 
spiritual  signification  appeared,  and  she  apprehended  for  the  first 
time  their  spiritual  meaning,  Jesus's  teaching  and  demonstration, 
and  the  principle  and  rule  of  spiritual  science  and  metaphysical 
healing — in  a  word,  Christian  Science." 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  Christian  Science  and  the  source  from 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  rescued  it  from  the  oblivion  that  had  covered  it 
since  the  days  of  its  first  practitioners,  the  Earl  continues: 

"  Christian  Science  teaches  us  to  depend  upon  God  for  every- 
thing. It  defines  the  relationship  between  God  and  man,  showing 
man  to  be  inseparable  from  his  Creator.  It  defines  God  as  the 
one  Infinite  Mind,  and  man  as  the  infinite  reflection  of  that  Mind. 
Like  all  exact  sciences,  Christian  Science  rests  not  on  theory  for 
the  evidence  of  its  truth,  but  rather  on  proof,  and  it  must  be  and 
is  supported  by  indisputable  demonstration.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  proof  consists  of  the  healing,  yet  the  healing 
itself,  to  quote  Mrs.  Eddy's  words,  is  but  'the  bugle-call  to 
thought  and  action  in  the  higher  range  of  infinite  goodness.'  I 
say  this  btcause  I  believe  there  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  that 
Christian  Science  is  simply  a  newly  discovered  healing  process 
for  physical  ailments,  and  has  little  or  no  ethical  side  to  it  at  all; 
and  it  is  that  erroneous  idea  which  raises  so  much  antagonism  in 
the  minds  of  those  people  who  talk  about  it  as  the  new  religion, 
the  new  faith-cure,  little  knowing  that,  so  far  from  being  a  new 
religion,  it  is  in  reality  the  oldest  Christian  religion  in  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  simply  a  clear  understanding  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  the  practise  of  which  was  carried  on  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  Jesus  himself." 

Another  searcher  of  the  Scriptures,  the  editor  of  The  Christian 
Advocate  (New  York,  March  7),  declares  that  the  cures  Mrs.  Ed- 
dy claims  to  have  wrought  on  the  principles  taught  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles  can  not  have  been  so  effected,  because  neither 
Christ  nor  the  apostles  ever  taught  any  such  principles  as  she 
professes.     "  Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  agrees  in 
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any  respect  with  Mrs.  Eddy's  theories,"  he 
declares.  "  Everywhere  the  Bible  refers  to 
health  and  disease  as  conditions  of  the  human 
body,  one  as  real  as  the  other,"  and  "no  ref- 
erence anywhere  can  be  found  to  the  idea 
that  disease  is  'an  error  of  mortal  mind,'  a 
'false  claim,'  a  'false  belief,'  an  'illusion.'" 
"In  the  Old  Testament  many  diseases  are 
mentioned,"  he  asserts,  "the  sickness  and 
manner  of  death  of  many  persons  are  de- 
scribed, and  references  are  made  to  the  treat- 
ment of  maladies."  The  Bible  shows,  he 
further  maintains,  "that  its  writers  knew 
nothing  of  these  theories,  and  spoke  of  dis- 
ease in  the  same  way  that  they  would  have 
spoken  of  it  if  they  had  heard  of  the  theory 
and  knew  it  to  be  false."  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  pointed  out,  are  to  be  found  lep- 
rosy, palsy,  fevers,  an  issue  of  blood  for 
twelve  years,  blindness,  deafness,  lameness, 
maimings,  lunacy,  and  epilepsy.  "Not  a 
word  of  'mortal  mind'  or  'false  claim'  or 
anything  resembling  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Christ  or  his  apostles.  No  intimation  or 
insinuation  that  sick  people  did  not  'understand  the  science  of 
being  '  appears."     We  quote  further  : 

"All  the  cures  made  by  Christ  were  instantaneous.  The  spec- 
tacle of  calling,  day  after  day,  for  'eleven  weeks  by  several  heal- 
ers,' muttering  about  the  'Allness  of  God,'  and  death  supervening 
at  the  last,  can  not  be  paralleled  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  is 
there  a  single  failure  when  a  cure  was  attempted.  Once  the  apos- 
tles had  to  appeal  for  aid  to  Christ,  but  only  once.  He  instantly 
did  that  which  had  staggered  their  faith. 

"Not  only  were  the  healings  of  Christ  instantaneous,  but  both 
he  and  his  apostles  raised  the  dead. 

"  Mrs.  Eddy  can  neither  permanently  prevent  death  in  the  case 
of  her  dupes  or  in  her  own  case,  nor  can  she  raise  the  dead." 


REV.  WILLIAM   P.  CANTWELL, 

Editor  of  The  Monitor,  which  declares  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  has  departed  from  our 
law  courts  and  its  benefit  to  j  ustice  and  charity 
is  doubtful. 


FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  OATH  IN  THE 

LAW  COURTS. 

THE  oath  as  a  function  of  the  law  courts  has  become  so  mean- 
ingless, thinks  a  Catholic  contemporary,  that  "God  will  be 
more  honored,  and  society  equally  protected  "  if  it  were  omitted. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  by  The  Monitor  (Newark,  N.  J.)  from 
the  conviction  that  "  the  substance  of  religion  has  gone  from  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude,"  and  that  "  the  sacred  acts  of  religion 
should  not  remain  as  an  empty  mockery  and  an  occasion  of  sin." 
This  journal  finds  itself  "  tempted  to  say  that  neither  religion,  jus- 
tice, nor  charity  is  served  by  the  administration  of  the  oath  in  our 
society."     The  conditions  which  it  sees  are  put  in  this  way: 

"Sad  it  is,  and  yet  to  men  with  their  eyes  open  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  there  is  a  carnival  of  perjury  in  our  country.  Every 
criminal  trial  brings  to  the  surface  an  abundance  of  this  awful  sin. 
A  lawyer  in  a  notorious  murder  case  lately  in  the  courts  of  New 
York  City  declared  that  a  young  woman's  testimony  was  singu- 
lar inasmuch  as  it  was  true,  adding  that  in  nearly  every  criminal 
case  the  testimony  is  'cooked  '  to  suit  the  requirements. 

"And  when  the  truth  presses  too  hard,  we  have  seen  life-insur- 
ance presidents,  railroad  magnates,  and  child-wives  find  shelter 
under  the  familiar  :  I  can  not  remember.'  " 

Under  our  present  conditions,  the  writer  continues,  we  may  well 
ask  ourselves  if  the  oath  serves  any  good  purpose.  "Does  it 
contribute  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God?  Does  it  render  due 
service  to  society  ?  Is  it  guarded  and  protected  as  a  thing  sacred, 
by  proper  restrictions?  Have  truth  and  charity  profited  by  its 
administration?  Are  men  awake  to  its  holy  character,  or  has  not 
its  too  common  use  robbed  it  of  its  elements  of  power  and  rever- 
ence?"   Continuing  in  this  strain  of  depression,  the  writer  adds  : 


"When  religion  dies  from  the  hearts  of  a 
people,  the  reverence  for  an  oath  dies  with  it, 
for  an  oath  is  essentially  an  act  of  religion. 
As  infidelity  creeps  in,  respect  for  things 
sacred  goes  out.  Men  who  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  or  have  no  concern  to  honor  or 
serve  him,  have  little  thought  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  oath  they  glibly  take.  By  their 
neglect  of  religion,  they  have  almost  made 
themselves  incapable  of  any  of  its  acts,  and 
certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  its  value 
as  against  their  own  selrish  interests. 

"Religious  indifference  is  rampant  in  our 
land.  The  consequent  characteristic  of  our 
society  is  materialism.  The  senses,  and  what 
appeals  to  them,  rule  the  life  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  people.  What  they  call  their 
religion  is  in  the  main  a  naturalism,  whose 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  world  around. 
God  is  too  far  away  to  claim  appreciation. 

"  Under  such  conditions  an  oath  is  merely  a 
perfunctory  requirement  of  the  civil  law,  with 
civil  sanctions  and  penalties.  Selfishness 
dominates  conscience  ;  truth  and  charity  be- 
come figments  of  the  imagination,  ideals  that 
are  impractical.  The  sole  criterion  is  self- 
interest.  We  are  tempted  to  say  that  neither 
religion,  justice,  nor  charity  is  served  by  the 

administration  of  the  oath  in  our  society.     Since  its  sanctity  has 

departed,  its  benefit  to  justice  and  charity  is  at  the  most  doubtful. 

Apart   from    the  moral  delinquencies  its   administration   entails, 

even  its  utility  has  gone." 


HARNACK'S  PLAN  FOR  CATHOLIC  AND 
PROTESTANT  HARMONY. 

THE  question  whether  a  modus  vivendi  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  is  possible  has  been  vexing  and  perplexing 
the  religious  world  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Now 
no  less  a  leader  of  theological  thought  than  the  brilliant  Prof. 
Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  gives  a  hopeful  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. This  he  does  in  a  public  address  delivered  on  the  official 
celebration  of  the  Emperor's  birthday  and  published  in  the  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher.  This  address,  which  is  beginning  to  attract  in- 
ternational attention,  has  a  peculiar  personal  and  -official  signifi- 
cance in  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  "  program  "  of  the 
coming  "  Cultus "  Minister  of  Prussia,  according  to  which  the 
church  affairs  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  Prussia,  will  be 
governed,  when  Professor  Harnack,  a  great  favorite  of  the  Em- 
peror, becomes,  as  is  firmly  expected  on  all  hands,  the  head  of  the 
Cultus,  or  church  department  in  the  Government.  The  address 
of  Harnack  in  outline  is  as  follows: 

The  social  contrasts  and  antagonisms  of  modern  life,  especially 
in  Germany,  are  bad  enough,  but  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  deep-seated  break  between  the  different  classes  caused  by  the 
confessional  split.  The  results  of  the  latter  can  be  traced  in  every 
walk  and  station  of  life,  and  in  thousands  of  details  of  thought 
and  public  life  and  private  conviction.  The  possibility  of  inner 
harmony  and  cooperation  is  from  the  very  outset  made  impossible 
by  denominational  differences:  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
are  separated  not  by  fences,  but  by  walls  and  bulwarks. 

That  these  contrasts  are  not  without  good  results,  it  would  be 
foolishness  to  deny.  We  are  protected  against  the  dilemma  of 
"church  or  atheism";  but  this  gain  is  bought  at  a  terrible  price 
and  one  that  we  can  not  afford  to  pay,  as  experience  shows. 

A  better  understanding  and  the  attainment  of  a  modus  vivendi 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  a  Utopian  scheme,  and  this  it  is  still  if  this  means  that 
the  Catholics  are  to  become  Protestants  or  the  Protestants  to  be- 
come Catholics.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  history  of  the  two  great 
churches,  is  an  impossible  hope,  and  one  that  even  a  dreamer  can 
not  entertain. 

But  a  better  understanding  between  them  can  be  reached,  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say.  and  one  that  will  perhaps  enable  them  to 
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cooperate  against  the  common  foes  of  society  and  the  church. 
Much  could  be  achieved  in  this  direction  if  the  earnest  men  of 
both  churches  would  agree  to  abide  by  the  following pia  deside- 
ria,  namely : 

(i)  Let  religion  aad  the  church  and  its  work  be  absolutely  di- 
vorced from  all  politics,  and  let  the  former  be  purely  spiritual  in 
character  and  the  latter  not  be  used  or  abused  to  foster  secular 
purposes  advanced  in  the  name  of  the  church.  As  long  as  con- 
fessional differences  do  not  become  the  slogans  of  political  par- 
ties, the  possibilities  of  a  certain  degree  of  harmony  between  the 
churches  is  not  impossible.  Frankly  stated,  the  Catholics  have 
more  to  learn  in  this  respect  than  the  Protestants,  as  the  latter 
have  no  hierarchy  and  its  glory  to  maintain. 

(2)  Let  full  justice  by  the  state  and  its  representatives  be  done 
to  all  the  churches,  and  no  preferences  be  shown  to  either;  and 
least  of  all  let  the  state  usurp  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  inner 
affairs  of  the  church. 

(3)  Let  all  unnecessary  controversies  between  the  leaders  of  the 
different  churches  be  avoided,  and  special  efforts  be  made  to  treat 
the  adversaries  justly  and  fairly.  The  worst  form  of  controversy 
is  for  one  party  to  compare  its  best  features  with  the  poorest  of 
the  opposing  side.  Let  theory  be  compared  with  theory,  and  prac- 
tise with  practise.  Let  the  sins  of  the  different  churches  in  the 
past  be  forgotten,  and  the  controversies  confine  themselves  to  the 
actual  differences  of  the  present.     Let  the  dead  bury  its  dead. 

(4)  Let  the  savants  of  both  churches  try  hard  to  understand 
each  other  and  to  appreciate  the  good  things  found  in  the  oppo- 
sing church.  Both  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  it 
would  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  Catholic 
theologians  attend  the  lectures  of  Protestant  theologians  at  the 
universities,  and  Protestants  visit  those  of  the  Catholic  docents. 
It  would  be  particularly  useful  if  the  savants  of  both  churches 
would  try  first  to  reach  an  understanding  in  that  department  in 
which  it  is  most  easily  attained,  namely,  the  historical;  here  there 
is  an  immense  field  of  research  in  which  they  can  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder. 

(5)  Finally  each  church  should  encourage  the  peace-loving  par- 
ties in  its  own  fold  and  not  give  the  leadership  to  the  ultras  and 
the  radicals  but  encourage  evangelical  tendencies,  and  not  find 
the  chief  object  of  existence  in  mere  adherence  to  what  has  be- 
come traditionally  fixt  in  the  churches,  but  to  look  hopefully  and 
longingly  into  a  better  future  divorced  from  the  controversies  of 
the  past. 

Carrying  out  this  program  will  not  destroy  the  historical  indi- 
viduality of  the,  two  great  churches,  Professor  Harnack  thinks, 
but  they  will  both  learn  to  serve  the  higher  and  highest  interests  of 
the  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  being  relieved  of  fetters  that  have 
been  hindering  both  from  doing  their  best  in  realizing  the  Master's 
commands. —  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   SENTENCE  OF   SOLOMON    IN    UNIVERSAL 

FOLKLORE. 

SOLOMu>."S  famous  command  to  cut  in  two  the  child  claimed 
by  two  women,  thus  discovering  the  real  mother  by  her  ter- 
ror for  the  life  of  her  child,  while  the  false  mother  calmly  approved 
the  King's  judgment,  is  typical  of  many  similar  stories  of  clever 
and  wise  judgments  pronounced  by  many  heroes  and  sages  of 
Oriental  tradition.  So  we  are  told  by  Prof.  Hugo  Grossmann, 
who  holds  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in  the  University  of 
Kiel,  and  writes  a  learned  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  of  Berlin.  These  stories  differ  in  detail,  but  in  each 
case  the  judge  reaches  his  decision  by  some  test  that  brings  out 
the  true  mother-love  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  selfish  love  of  the 
impostor.  In  every  cycle  of  immemorial  folklore,  whether  told  in 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  or  even  Italy,  the  same  incident  meets  us, 
declares  the  writer,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion between  the  various  traditions,  he  feels  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  harmony  presented  in  their  ideals  of  administrative  wis- 
dom and  sagacity.     He  says: 

"  Most  Oriental  peoples  celebrate  in  their  ancient  stories  the 
wisdom  of  gifted  men  as  this  is  illustrated  in  the  brilliant  and 
sagacious  decisions  delivered  by  them  as  judges.     In  ancient  India 


Buddha  was  put  forth  as  the  modei  of  such  wisdom,  while  to-day 
Mariadiramen  is  so  extolled.  This  place  is  taken  in  Japan  by 
Ooka  Yechi-zen-no  Kami  ;  in  Egypt  by  Bocchoris  or  Mycterinus; 
in  Palestine  by  Solomon;  in  Arabia  by  Haroun-al-Raschid ;  in 
Abyssinia  by  Adrami.  In  one  instance  a  gifted  maiden  is  admitted 
into  this  company,  namely,  Vizatha,  of  Tibet.  In  order  to  glorify 
the  wisdom  of  these  men  sometimes  more  than  a  single  anecdote 
is  related  of  them." 

Without  such  more  or  less  apocryphal  anecdotes  their  real  glory 
might  have  failed  of  transmission  in  the  memory  of  the  crowd,  and 
thus  "even  Solomon,  whose  reign  marks  the  most  splendid  era  of 
Israelitish  dominion,  might  have  attained  an  utterly  unmerited 
renown  as  a  judge  of  no  more  than  ordinary  penetration.  As  it 
happens  his  famous  judgment  has  come  down  to  us,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  him  as  preeminently  his  own,  altho  it  also  ap- 
pears, in  some  connection  or  other,  in  the  traditions  of  many 
other  peoples." 

The  Professor  begins  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  Solomonic 
narrative  by  citing  the  Indian  Buddhistic  story-book  the  Jataka. 
The  incident, he  quotes  is  "one  in  a  series  of  some  twenty  similar 
narratives  in  which  the  wise  man  in  the  same  keen  and  masterly 
manner  solves,  by  his  decision,  what  seems  to  be  an  insoluble 
difficulty.  In  the  Jataka  it  is  the  case  of  a  mother  who  washes 
her  child's  face  in  a  pool.  A  fairy  carries  him  off  and  claims  him 
as  her  own.  When  appealed  to,  the  wise  man  says,  'Set  the  child 
free.  She  to  whom  he  runs  is  the  true  mother,'  as,  indeed,  it 
turns  out."  In  the  Tibetan-Buddhistic  tale,  the  true  mother  is 
to  be  discerned  by  the  manner  in  which  she  wins  mastery  over 
the  child,  not  by  force  and  severity,  which  were  tried  in  vain  by 
the  false  mother,  but  by  love  and  an  exhibition  of  helplessness. 

The  "trial  scene,"  as  Dr.  Grossmann  calls  it,  is  still  further 
varied  in  the  Chinese  comedy  "  Hoei-lau-Ki  "  (the  "  Chalk  Circle  ") 
where  the  wise  judge  says,  "  Officer,  take  a  piece  of  chalk,  make 
a  circle  on  the  floor  and  set  the  child  within  it  and  the  mothers  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  genuine  mother  will  be  able  to  drag  him 
from  within  the  circle  ;  the  false  will  fail  to  do  so." 

Comparing  these  stories  with  the  Hebrew  narrative,  the  Profes- 
sor points  out  the  connecting  link  between  them  as  follows: 

"The  point  in  which  all  these  judgments  coincide  is  as  follows: 
The  genuine  mother  loves  the  child  more  than  does  the  false  one, 
who  unjustly  claims  him  merely  to  gratify  her  own  self-love.  The 
climax  comes  in  the  Hebrew  version  where  the  love  of  the  mother 
is  so  intense  that  she  will  rather  be  deprived  of  her  child  than  see 
any  injury  dealt  to  him." 

In  the  later  Indian  collection  "  Vikramodaya,"  it  is  the  parrot  of 
King  Copicandra  who  delivers  the  judgment  to  the  husband  of 
two  wives,  one  of  whom  has  lost  her  child  and  claims  that  of  the 
other.  In  the  Tamil  tale  "  Kathamanjari,"  the  man  who  had  two 
wives,  each  with  a  child,  dies.  When  one  child  subsequently 
perishes,  the  same  dispute  arises  between  the  two  widows,  and 
the  judge  decides  it  by  restoring,  after  applying  the  same  test,  the 
babe  to  its  rightful  mother,  while  "he  punishes  the  liar."  In  the 
Chinese  version  the  judge  orders  a  fish  to  be  wrapt  up  in  child's 
clothes,  and  holds  court  by  the  riverside.  "  Neither  of  you  de- 
serves to  have  a  son,"  he  exclaims  in  feigned  anger.  "  Throw  the 
babe  into  the  river."  The  true  mother  is  detected  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  plunges  in  after  her  supposed  boy,  while  the 
other  woman  stands  still.  The  decision  in  the  modern  Syrian  story 
concerns  the  murder  of  a  child,  of  which  two  women  are  accused. 
The  guilty  one,  who  had  slain  the  child  of  the  other,  appeared 
before  the  judge  crying  out,  "  I  am  innocent,  I  am  innocent."  The 
bereaved  mother  was,  however,  silent  in  disconsolate  grief. 

In  other  forms  the  story  appears  in  the  wall-paintings  of  Pom- 
peii, in  the  writings  of  Petronius,  and  amid  the  sculptures  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  Casa  Tiberina.  The  incident  is  also  found 
represented  in  other  remains  of  Greco-Roman  art.  —  Translations 
made  for T 'he  Literary  Digest. 
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LETTERS     AND    ART. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  FORCE  IN  AMERICAN  ART. 

THE  man  who  has  done  most  to  revolutionize  American  illus- 
tration is  Howard  Pyle.  In  making  this  statement  Miss 
Jessie  Trimble  claims  that  even  among  those  who  differ  with  him 
on  many  points  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  denying  him  the 
place  of  primacy  as  an  original  force.  "If  the  development  of 
American  illustration  does  actually  amount  to  the  birth  of  an 
American  school  of  art,  in 
the  sense  that  we  know  cer- 
tain French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, or  Dutch  painting,  the 
logical  deduction  seems  to 
be  that  Mr.  Pyle  will  be 
looked  upon  as  its  origina- 
tor." This,  the  writer  as- 
serts, with  a  further  quali- 
fication to  emphasize  the 
nationality  of  the  artist's 
genius:  "The  nearest  thing 
to  definition  is  to  call  it 
American.  When  analyzed, 
the  inspiration  of  his  paint- 
ings, his  illustrations,  and 
his  teaching  appears  to  lie 
in  one  or  another  trait  of 
character  typically  Ameri- 
can." We  read  further,  in 
The  Outlook  (New  York, 
March) : 

"For  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  variously  occupied  as 
a  teacher  at  Urexel  Institute, 
the  Art  Students'  League, 
and  at  Wilmington  in  his 
own  school,  Mr.  Pyle  has  in 
the  thirty  years  of  his  art  life 
worked  out  for  himself  a 
theory  of  artistic  expression 
that  must  almost  of  neces- 
sity affect  permanently  the 
trend  of  American  art. 
I  "  While  his  American  ca- 
pacity for  work  seems  a  part 
of  the  quality  of  his  genius, 
his  American  type  of  mind 
shows  itself  in  that  strongest 
characteristic  of  his  art— its 
practical  value.  This,  in 
combination  with  his  classic 
taste  as  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful,  continually  de- 
monstrates his  belief  in  truth 
and  use  as  the  sound  basis 
for  art.  Mr.  Pyle's  belief  in  America,  his  willingness  to  trust  the 
development  of  his  own  talent  to  it,  have  been  proved  sincere.  Not 
only  has  he  never  studied  abroad,  but  he  has  never  been  abroad  ! 
He  does  not  urge  his  pupils  to  go  abroad.  And  in  the  purest 
American  environment  he  has  changed  for  the  better  the  illustra- 
ting of  scores  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly  one-half  of  the  notably  successful  illustrators  of  America 
have  studied  with  Howard  Pyle.  And  he  has  helped  them  through 
the  application  of  methods  universal  in  their  profoundly  simple 
teaching  that  life— one's  own  conception  of  life  — must  be  the  in- 
spiration of  all  work.  That  conception  the  artist  carries  ever 
with  him,  having  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  find  it. 

"  Mr.  Pyle  is  an  American  educator.  He  educates  the  view- 
point. He  helps  his  pupils  to  find  themselves,  to  'see  straight.' 
It  is  this  passion  for  seeing  straight,  for  honest  art,  no  affectation, 
no  sham,  that  makes  different  from  so  much  instruction  the  whole 
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spirit  of  Mr.  Pyle's  teaching.  It  is  no  wonder  that  modern  illus- 
tration, including  such  strictly  commercial  work  as  advertisement 
drawing,  useful  certainly,  and  capable  of  the  finest  treatment,  ap- 
peals to  Mr.  Pyle  as  the  unassuming  foundation  on  which  may  be 
erected  a  'school '  of  American  art." 

In  Mr.  Pyle's  native  town  of  Wilmington  there  is  seen,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  "a  specific  embodiment"  of  Mr.  Pyle's  long 
efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  school  of  art.  This 
consists  not  only  of  the  assembly  of  pupils  under  the  artist's  direct 
instruction,  but  a  colony  of  painters  drawn  to  the  place  by  artis- 
tic affiliation  with  the  lead- 
ing spirit  there.  Mr.  Pyle's 
"school"  is  free  of  charge, 
but  the  pupils  are  limited  to 
those  "  invited  "  by  the  mas- 
ter "because  he  has  seen  in 
their  work  possibilities  that 
he  may  help  to  bring  to  real- 
ity." A  curious  side-light  is 
thrown  upon  the  artist  in  the 
assertion  made  by  the  writer 
that,  tho  some  of  Mr.  Pyle's 
best-known  pupils  are  wom- 
en, such,  to  name  a  few,  as 
Violet  Oakley,  Jessie  Wil- 
cox Smith,  Elizabeth  Ship- 
pen  Green,  Charlotte  Hard- 
ing, and  Sarah  Stillwell,  "  he 
has  no  very  strong  faith  in 
the  permanent  artistic  ambi- 
tions of  the  feminine  sex,  and 
rarely  encourages  women  to 
study  with  him." 

The  "  artistic  tempera- 
ment" with  which  the  Wil- 
mington school  overflows, 
we  are  informed,  comes  up 
to  the  "meaning  of  artistic 
temperament  in  the  light  of 
modern  America."  This  is 
how  the  writer  puts  it : 

"  Keenly  appreciative  of 
the  beautiful,  deeply  devoted 
to  its  ultimate  expression, 
conscious  of  talent,  the 
young  men  and  women  at 
Wilmington  differ  from  such 
a  school  abroad,  perhaps, 
only  in  the  practical,  the 
somewhat  conscious  accep- 
tation of  truth  and  use  as  a 
working  basis  for  art.  Mr. 
Pyle's  viewpoint  has  been 
characterized  as  a  little  like 
that  of  the  steam  -  engine. 
There  is  no  easy  doctrine  in  the  Wilmington  school  about  work- 
ing when  you  feel  like  it,  but  rather.  'Work  and  you  will  feel 
like  it!' 

"  Mr.  Pyle's  work  of  all  sorts  is  intellectual,  'literary.'  if  an  art 
that  teems  with  the  emotional  can  be  so.  He  preaches  that  the 
basis  for  a  good  picture  is  a  clear  intellectual  conception  of  the 
thing  to  be  exprest.  The  clearer  the  mental  conception,  the  more 
convincing  its  expression  upon  the  canvas.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Pyle  began  to  draw  and  paint  because  there  were  so  many  things 
he  could  make  clearer  in  writing  by  making  them  first  clear  in 
drawing. 

"On  the  same  principle  he  urges  his  pupils  to  write  stories  and 
illustrate  them,  not  only  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  but  to  make 
more  vivid  the  subject  for  actual  drawing.  It  is  his  constant  re- 
minder that  art  is  not  merely  the  decoration  of  a  canvas  with 
color,  but  the  objectification  of  thought  and  feeling.     Mr. Pyle's 
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love  for  truth  in  art  has  of  itself 
gone  far  toward  making  Ameri- 
can illustration  excellent.  He  has 
fought  exaggeration,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  technicians  who 
develop  their  technic  primarily  to 
play  tricks  with  it,  to  get  'effects.' 
While  Mr.  Pyle  teaches  his  pupils 
how  to  draw,  he  teaches  them  first  to 
have  something  todraw.  His  watch- 
word, 'Put  yourself  in  the  picture  !' 
is  very  different  from  the  shallower 
teaching,  'Watch  how  you  put  your- 
self in  ! ' 

"  With  the  sanity  of  his  American 
ideas,  Mr.  Pyle  is  no  blind  enthu- 
siast about  the  superiority  of  art 
and  artists  in  time  past.  Altho 
strongly  influenced  in  his  earlier 
days  by  Diirer  and  Holbein,  altho 
constantly  pointing  to  such  of  his 
favorites  as  the  Sistine  Madonna,  to 
Segantini's  country  scenes  in  the 
Alps,  and  other  pictures  alike  only 
in  that  all  are  great,  the  names  of 
some  Americans  are  as  constantly 
upon  his  lips — Winslow  Homer, 
Inness,  George  De  Forest"  Brush, 
St.  Gaudens,  and  Daniel  Chester 
French." 

"  If  the  development  of  Mr. 
Pyle's  pupils  is  proof  of  his  theory 
that  the  highest  ideals  for  illustra- 
tion push  the  idealist  onward  into 
the  purest  artistic  expression,  his 
own  art  is  an   even  more  apparent 

vindication.  It  is  no  idle  comment  to  say  that  he  is  to-day 
painting  better  than  he  has  ever  painted.  Many  people  believe 
that  he  is  entering  upon  the  period  in  which  his  creative  power 
will  display  itself  as  never  before." 


Courtesy  of  Harper  ami  Brothers. 

HOWARD    PYLE. 

"  When  analyzed,  the  inspiration  of  his  paintings,  his  illustra- 
tions, and  his  teaching,"  says  a  critic,  "appears  to  lie  in  one  or 
another  trait  of  character  typically  American." 


LACK  OF  THE  "  HUMAN  QUALITY"  IN  FRENCH 
UNIVERSITY    LIFE. 

T)EOPLE  who  imagine  that  French  college  students  are  "light- 
A  hearted,  frivolous,  and  at  best  superficial  "  are  set  right  by 
Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  who  has  been  over  there  for  a  year  repre- 
senting Harvard  as  a  university  lecturer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
tells  us,  the  French  students  are  much  more  serious  than  the 
American,  and  if  more  of  our  graduate  students  came  under 
French  influence,  American  learning  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. French  efficiency  is  achieved,  however,  he  admits,  at  the 
expense  of  those  more  endearing  human  qualities  that  play  a 
greater  part,  perhaps  too  great,  in  the  student  life  of  this  country. 
What  France  presents  to  an  American  observer,  says  Professor 
Wendell,  in  the  March  Scribner^s^  an  "  intense,  centralized  com- 
petitive system  by  which  all  instructors  are  selected,  and  to  which  all 
the  students  are  submitting  themselves."  Compared  with  Ameri- 
can methods,  "the  whole  system  of  French  education,  with  its 
strenuous  directness  of  method  and  of  achievement,  can  hardly 
help  impressing  an  American  as  somewhat  deficient  in  human 
sympathy."  There  are  absent  from  the  life  of  the  French  student 
the  evidences  of  conviviality  which  are  "among  the  most  enduring 
elements  of  the  traditional  and  comparatively  inefficient  systems 
of  education  to  which  we  of  America,  like  our  English  cousins, 
have  been  accustomed."  "  The  emotional  and  the  sentimental  life 
of  our  youthful  years  surges  in  memory  and  in  effect  above  the 
intellectual  and  the  technical,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  say ;  and 
thereby  "  the  whole  process  of  our  education  is  indirect."  That 
is  to  say,  "  we  are  exposed  to  certain  influences,  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate results  make  us  what  we  grow  to  be;  and  what  we  grow  to 
be  enables  us  to  do  what  we  can."     The  contrast  between  the  life 


of  the  French  and  the  American  stu- 
dent is  but  seen  in  the  relation  each 
bears  to  his  instructor.     We  read  : 

"  Whoever  has  had  much  to  do 
with  American  students  must  agree, 
I  think,  that  their  abundant  energy 
is  apt  to  exert  itself  in  other  fields 
than  those  where  they  are  brought 
into  professional  contact  with  their 
teachers.  French  students  seem  of 
different  stripe.  They  are  alertly 
intelligent.,  serious  to  a  degree  which 
shames  you  into  consciousness  of 
comparative  frivolity,  intellectually 
energetic  beyond  reproach ;  but 
somehow,  when  you  have  been  ha- 
bituated to  academic  intercourse  at 
home,  they  seem  a  shade  inhuman. 
One  can  soon  see  why.  It  is  not  that 
they  lack  humanity;  in  private  life 
they  are  said  to  maintain  the  con- 
vivial tradition  of  ancestral  France. 
But  humanity  and  work  are  separate 
things;  and  to  them  university  work 
is  a  really  critical  matter.  They  are 
not  playing  through  three  or  four 
years  which  shall  ripen  them  into 
something  sweeter  than  they  might 
grow  to  be  without  this  happy  inter- 
val between  the  drudgery  of  school 
and  the  strife  of  responsible  exist- 
ence ;  they  are  assiduously  pre- 
paring themselves  for  a  career  of 
intense  competition.  Their  spirit 
eems  quite  to  lack  the  amateurish 
grace  so  engagingly  characteristic  of  undergraduate  life  in  Amer- 
ica ;   in  contrast,  they  seem  intensely,  startlingly  professional. 

"  In  the  best  sense  of  this  abused  term,  no  doubt.  It  is  not  that 
French  students  impress  you  as  disposed  to  trickery  or  subterfuge. 
It  is  only  that,  in  their  whole  relation  to  university  work,  they 
take  for  granted  that  they  are  occupied  not  in  the  acquisition  of 
that  vague  thing  which  we  call 'culture,'  but  in  a  very  palpable 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Their  business  as  students 
is  to  inform  themselves  as  widely  and  as  accurately  as  possible; 
and  above  all,  to  gather  their  information  in  some  comprehensive 
and  comprehensible  system.  That  is  why  they  are  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  they  are  enrolled  under  the  faculty  of  letters,  because 
they  aspire,  in  due  time,  to  become  members  of  such  a  faculty,  if 
possible  ultimately  in  Paris.  So  far  as  my  observation  went, 
there  is  nothing  at  any  French  university  which  takes  the  place 
of  undergraduate  life  in  England  or  in  America.  The  relation 
of  any  student  to  his  teachers  or  to  his  fellows  may  be  cordially 
friendly,  or  it  may  quite  lack  human  quality.  The  situation  is 
like  what  would  exist  at  home  between   fellow  practitioners  of  a 

profession 

"The  higher  phase  of  education  in  France,  in  short,  has  a  dif- 
ferent function  from  that  to  which  American  tradition  accustoms 
us.  Technically,  the  French  training  is  better;  in  some  respects, 
despairingly  so.  For  it  is  not  only  intensely  earnest;  it  so  ad- 
mirably combines  precision  with  generalization — accurate  atten- 
tion to  detail  with  constant  effort  to  keep  general  principles  in 
mind — that  it  seems  much  more  vital  than  any  other  training  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  American 
boy,  no  matter  how  careless  of  his  studies,  who  has  passed  three 
or  four  years  at  college,  will  find  himself  as  a  human  being  the 
better  for  life  in  consequence— the  more  sympathetic,  the  richer 
in  human  quality.  Which  is  really  why  our  American  reverence 
for  our  colleges  is  so  wholesome.  This  human  quality  seemed  quite 
lacking  in  the  university  life  of  France." 

The  same  impression  is  derived  from  intercourse  with  French 
professors.  "In  their  professional  character  they  are  as  serious 
as  if  pleasure  had  never  brightened  the  world."  The  writer  goes 
on  to  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  French  scholars  thus : 

"  My  previous  experience  had  never  revealed  to  me  anything 
like  such  a  spectacle  of  concentrated  and  unceasing  intellectual 
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activity  as  seemed  a  matter  of  course  among  my  temporary  col- 
leagues at  Paris.  Foreign  prejudice  is  apt  to  suppose  the  French 
light-hearted,  frivolous,  and  at  best  superficial.  When  you  live 
among  French  men  of  learning  engaged  in  the  work  of  their  lives, 
you  begin  to  wonder  whence  this  grotesque  misconception  arose. 
For  you  could  never  have  found  on  earth  industry  more  unremit- 
ting, and,  tho  cheerful,  more  intense. 

"  Professional,  again,  is  the  word  which  comes  to  mind.  Just 
as  the  student  life  of  France  lacks  the  human  quality  which  goes 
.far  to  justify  the  shortcomings  of  American  students,  so  the  life 
of  a  professor  in  France  lacks  the  social  element  so  pervasively 
admirable  in  the  universities  of  England,  and  not  unknown  among 
ourselves.  At  least  in  Paris  there  seems  little  necessary  personal 
fellowship  among  these  busy  fellow  workers.  They  know  each 
other,  of  course,  and  if  they  chance  to 
find  each  other  congenial,  they  may  be 
bound  by  close  ties  of  friendship.  But 
such  a  state  of  things  seems  no  more  neces- 
sary than  it  would  be  among  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  or  fellow  practitioners  of 
medicine 

"  I  was  in  a  world,  in  short,  where 
learning  is  not  an  accomplishment,  but 
an  honorable  and  arduous  profession, 
with  all  its  trials,  all  its  heart-burning  com- 
petition, all  its  pitiless  disdain  of  weak- 
ness, all  its  stimulating  rewards." 


THE   "POET   OF   MYOPIA." 

THE  physiological  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Lafcadio  Hearn 
reveals  the  fact,  we  are  told,  that  he 
was  "forced  to  become  the  poet  of  myo- 
pia." Near-sightedness  with  him  was  so 
extreme  that  the  world  about  him  was 
practically  one  of  "  formlessness  and  non- 
objectivity,"  says  Dr.  George  M.  Gould 
in  a  recent  volume  entitled  "Biographic 
Clinics."  "His  adult  life  was  passed 
without  the  poet's  most  necessary  help  of 
good  vision.  ...  At  most  a  hazy  blur  of 
colors  was  all  he  perceived  of  objects  be- 
yond a  few  feet  away."  There  was  leftfor 
him,  continues  the  writer,  "the  memory 
of  a  world  of  forms  as  seen  in  his  child- 
hood," but  the  slight  value  of  this  memory 
will  be  apparent,  it  is  pointed  out,  when 
we  try  to  recall  our  memories  of  trees, 
landscapes,  mountains,  oceans,  cities, 
seen  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Gould  knew 
Hearn  personally  and  records  that  he 
never  saw  him  look  with  interest  on  pho- 
tographs, etchings,  or  engravings;  while 
paintings,  water-colors,  etc.,  he  asserts, 
"  were  as  useless  to  him  as  the  natural 
views  themselves."  Furthermore,  Hearn,  we  are  told,  declined 
the  assistance  even  of  a  monocle  for  his  one  good  eye,  for  "at 
best  it  could  give  him  only  a  fraction  of  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  our  eyes  give  us  of  distant  objects,  and  not  even  his  sensi- 
tive mind  could  know  that  it  minimized  the  objects  thus  seen,  and 
almost  turned  them  into  a  caricature  of  microscopic  smallness, 
like  that  produced  when  we  look  through  the  large  end  of  an 
opera-glass."  Besides  these  physical  deprivations,  declares  the 
writer,  "there  was  never  in  his  life  any  personal  happiness,  ro- 
mance, poetry,  or  satisfactions  which  could  serve  as  the  material 
of  Hearn's  esthetic  faculty."  He  supplemented  the  deficiencies 
of  vision  with  "  a  vivid  imagination,  a  perfect  memory,  and  with 
the  sense  of  touch,  which  gave  some  sense  of  solidity  and  content, 
and  by  hearing,  .  .  .  but  his  world  was  essentially  a  two-dimen- 


From  The  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn"  ;  Houghton,  Millliu 
&  Co.,  publishers. 

LAFCADIO  HEARN. 

"  With  creative  instinct  or  ability  denied,"  says  Dr. 
Gould.with  a  near-sightedness  which  made  the  outside 
world  practically  one  of  "formlessness  and  non-objec- 
tivity," Hearn  became  "the  poet  of  myopia." 


sional  one."  The  writer,  in  these  facts,  sees  how  inevitable  it  was 
that  Hearn  should  choose,  as  a  literary  aim,  "  to  give  his  reader  'a 
ghostly  shudder,'  a  sense  of  the  closeness  of  the  unseen  about  us, 
as  if  eyes  we  saw  not  were  watching  us,  as  if  long  dead  spirits  and 
weird  powers  were  haunting  the  very  air  about  our  ears,  were 
sitting  hid  in  our  heart  of  hearts."     Dr.  Gould  writes  further  : 

"  It  was  a  pleasing  task  to  him  to  make  us  hear  the  moans  and 
croonings  of  disincarnate  griefs  and  old  pulseless  pains,  begging 
piteously,  but  always  softly,  gently,  for  our  love  and  comforting. 
But  it  should  not  be  unrecognized  that  no  allurement  of  his  art 
can  hide  from  view  the  deeper  pathos  of  a  horrid  and  iron  fatalism 
which   moves  the  worlds  of  nature  or  of  life,  throttles  freedom, 

steels  the  heart,  ices  the  emotions,  and  dic- 
tates the  essential  automatonism  of  our 
own  and  of  these  sad  dead  millions  which 
crowd  the  dimly  seen  sketches  of  Hearn's 
making." 

How  it  was  that  Hearn's  "  unique  func- 
tion lay  in  the  requickening  of  ancient  sor- 
rows, and  of  lost,  aimless,  and  errant 
souls,"  such  as  occupied  him  in  his  early 
work ;  and  why,  when  he  was  spending 
his  later  years  in  Japan,  he  should  have 
bent  his  energies  to  the  interpretation  of 
Japanese  character,  traditions,  and  relig- 
ion, ignoring  the  objective  and  material 
side  of  Japanese  existence,  the  writer  in- 
forms us  in  the  following  : 

"With  creative  instinct  or  ability  de- 
nied, with  the  poet's  craving  for  open- 
eyed  knowing,  and  with  the  poet's  neces- 
sity of  realizing  the  world  out  there, 
Hearn,  baldly  stated,  was  forced  to  be- 
come the  poet  of  myopia.  His  groping 
mind  was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  world  of  distance  and  reality  trans- 
ported by  the  magic  carpet  to  the  door  of 
his  imagination  and  fancy.  There  in  a 
flash  it  was  melted  to  formless  spirit,  re- 
combined  to  soul,  and  given  the  semblance 
of  a  thin  reincarnation,  fashioned,  refash- 
ioned, colored,  recolored.  There,  lo. 
that  incomparable  wonder  of  art,  the 
haunting,  magical  essence  of  reality,  the 
quivering,  elusive,  protean  ghost  of  the 
tragedy  of  dead  pain,  the  smile  of  a  lost 
universe  murmuring  no>i  dolet  while  it  dies 
struck  by  the  hand  of  the  beloved  mur- 
derer. 

"For  with  Hearn's  lack  of  creative  abil- 
ity, married  to  his  inexperience  of  happi- 
ness, he  could  but  choose  the  darksome, 
the  tragical  element  of  life,  the  pathos 
even  of  religion,  as  his  themes.  His  in- 
tellect being  a  reflecting,  or  at  best  a  re- 
combining  and  coloring  faculty,  his  datum 
must  be  sought  without  and  it  must  be 
brought  to  him  ;  his  joyless  and  even  his  tragic  experience  com- 
pelled him  to  cull  from  the  mingled  sad  and  bright  only  the 
pathetic  and  pessimistic  subjects  ;  his  physical  and  optical  impris- 
onment forbade  that  objectivation  and  distant  embodiment  which 
stamps  an  art  work  with  the  zeal  of  reality  and  makes  it  stand 
there  wholly  non-excusing,  or  furnishing  itself  as  its  own  excuse 
for  being.  True  art  must  have  the  warp  of  materiality,  interwoven 
witli  the  woof  of  life,  or  else  the  coloration  and  designs  of  the  im- 
agination can  not  avail  to  dower  it  with  immortality. 

"Working  with  the  sad  limits  his  Fates  had  set.  Hearn  per- 
formed wonders.  None  has  made  tragedy  so  soft  and  gentle, 
none  has  rendered  suffering  more  beautiful,  none  has  dissolved 
disappointment  into  such  painless  grief,  none  has  blunted  the  hurt 
of  mortality  with  such  a  delightful  anesthesia,  and  by  none  has 
death  and  hopelessness  been  more  deftly  figured  in  the  guise  of 
a  desirable   Nirvana.     The  doing  of   this  was  almost  a  unique 
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doing,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  assuredly  unique,  and  consti- 
tutes Hearn's  claim  to  an  artist's  immortality.  He  would  have 
made  no  claim,  it  is  true,  to  this,  or  to  any  other  endless  existence, 
but  we  who  read  would  be  too  undiscriminating,  would  be  losers, 
ingrates,  if  we  did  not  cherish  the  lovely  gift  he  brings  to  us  so 
shyly.  Restricted  and  confined  as  was  his  garden,  he  grew  in  it 
exotic  flowers  of  unearthly  but  imperishable  beauty.  One  will  not 
find  elsewhere  an  equal  craftsmanship  in  bringing  into  words  and 
vision  the  intangible,  the  fair,  fine,  elusive  fancy,  the  ghosts  of 
vanished  hearts  and  hopes.  Under  his  magic  touch  unseen  spirit 
almost  reappears  with  the  veiling  of  materiality,  and  behind  the 
grim  and  grinning  death's-head  a  supplanting  smile  of  kindness 
invites  pity}  if  not  s  friendly  whisper." 


A  NEW   ESTHETIC    CONSCIENCE    IN  THE 
BRITISH    PUBLIC. 

IN  the  psychology  of  the  "  average  man  "  constituting  the  British 
public  is  noted  an  interesting  change.  As  phrased  by  The 
Outlook  (London,  March  2)  he  "is  gradually  substituting  in  regard 
to  plays  and  books  an  esthetic  standard  in  place  of  an  ethical 
standard."  This,  the  writer  thinks,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
"the  English  have  acquired  an  esthetic  conscience,"  and  have 
begun  to  view  the  products  of  the  imagination  in  the  same  manner 
long  observed  by  Continental  peoples.  The  registration  of  such  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  people  consanguineous  with  us  can  not 
fail  to  have  its  lessons.  The  writer,  in  speaking  for  his  public, 
declares : 

"  We  have  recognized  that  in  esthetics  esthetics  are  supreme, 
just  as  in  mathematics  mathematics  are  supreme.  Silently, 
slowly,  we  are  coming  to  see  that  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
intellect  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Science  will  not  take  orders 
from  theology,  nor  art  from  morality.  The  claim  of  theology  as 
summa  scientia  has  gone  by  default.  It  is  not  so  much  contested 
as  disregarded.  The  average  man  is  not  interested  in  the  laws  of 
science  or  in  the  principles  of  esthetics,  but,  as  the  Americans  say, 
he  'senses  '  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  puts  himself  in  line  with 
them.  Suggest  to  him  that  a  play  is  not  obtrusively  moral,  and 
he  replies :  'Very  likely,  but  I'  don't  see  that  it  matters.  I  want 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  play  it  makes.'  There,  unknowing,  is  the 
germ  of  pure  esthetics.  It  is  only  a  germ,  and  for  the  present  it 
exists  with  difficulty  among  other  and  sometimes  hostile  germs. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  does  exist." 

The  audience  now  thinks  it  fair,  the  writer  continues,  "to  give 
the  author  his  theme."  The  author  "  chooses  certainly  at  his  own 
risk,"  it  is  admitted,  "  but  he  has  to  be  almost  deliberately 'ag- 
gravating '  to  set  the  audience  against  him  by  the  choice  he  has 
made.  Modern  playgoers  decide  by  the  treatment,  by  what  the 
author  makes  of  his  subject.  They  are  more  tolerant  and  of 
broader  outlook  than  in  the  old  time  not  so  long  ago."  That  such 
a  change  m  the  average  man  as  is  here  indicated  at  all  affects  the 
original  value  of  the  view  is  disclaimed  by  the  present  writer,  tho 
he  would  not  probably  deny  a  certain  enhancement  that  it  receives 
from  its  wider  acceptance.  In  this  wider  acceptance  it  presents 
itself,  he  thinks,  as  "  a  particular  form  of  the  change  of  mental 
attitude  which  is  going  on  with  so  much  superficial  rapidity  in  al! 
social  matters."  Something  of  the  impetus  that  impels  the  change 
is  brought  out  by  the  writer,  who,  to  ventilate  the  idea,  carries  it 
to  a  higher  court  and  considers  the  "  case  of  the  connoisseur  whose 
nature  and  experience  have  made  him  eager  for  emotional  stimu- 
lus, quick  in  response,  sure  and  delicate  in  judgment."     We  quote  : 

"  Suppose  him  to  be  asked  why  he  goes  to  see  such  a  piece  as 
'The  Campden  Wonder.'  That  is  Mr.  Masefield's  play,  in  which 
a  man  falsely  accuses  his  mother  and  brother  of  a  murder  for 
which  they  are  hanged.  It  should  be  said  that  there  are  no  melo- 
dramatic circumstances  of  horror.  Well,  the  connoisseur  will 
probably  say  that  he  goes  to  such  plays  because  they  give  him  an 
experience  of  human  nature  which  he  can  not  get  without  personal 
inconvenience— in  the  ordinary  way.  Tell  him  that  he  has  no 
right  to  that  sort  of  educative  pleasure,  and  he  will  reply  that  A 
and  15  have  no  right  to  prevent  him  C  from  seeing  plays  that  A 


and  B  do  not  like  and  have  no  intention  of  seeing.  Continue  the 
exhortation  and  point  out  to  him  that  his  pleasure  is  morbid,  and 
he  will  show  that  anything  higher  than  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instinctive  necessities  can  be  called  morbid,  that  each  successive 
refinement  of  emotion  and  intellect  has  been  called  morbid.  Make 
the  appeal  ad  hominem,  tell  him  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
made  corrupt,  and  he  will  ask  whether  the  doctor,  the  judge,  and 
the  policeman  are  corrupt.  If  they  are  immune  by  professional 
familiarity,  so  too  is  he,  for  the  connoisseur  is  an  expert.  In  his 
turn  putting  his  adversary  to  the  torture  of  the  question,  he  maj 
ask  why  he  is  not  to  see  a  play  but  can  sit  at  home  and  read  a 
story  about  dog  fighting  dog,  about  dog  fighting  wolf,  about  wolf 
eating  man?  The  answer  that  book  and  play  are  equally  bad  is 
dangerous,  because  it  brings  down  the  whole  structure  of  the  fine 
arts  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  into  the  bargain.  An  answer 
which  is  partly  valid  is  that  what  is  done  in  public  has  a  different 
character  from  what  is  done  in  private;  that,  in  the  case  given, 
the  spectacle  of  dogs  and  wolves  eating  one  another  would  be 
shocking  just  as  to  A  and  B  already  mentioned  the  spectacle  of 
men  and  women  going  out  to  be  hanged  is  disgusting.  The  ob- 
jection is  good  in  regard  to  an  audience  of  unequal  development, 
but  clearly  it  fails  with  an  audience  who  are  sufficiently  connois- 
seurs to  have  a  wider  common  taste." 


A    French    Interpreter    of   American    Letters.— 

American  literature  has  lost  a  valuable  ally  in  the  death  of 
Madame  Therese  Blanc,  whose  work,  which  appeared  principally 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Paris),  was  signed  by  the  pen- 
name  "  Th.  Bentzon.'1  Madame  Blanc  made  repeated  visits  to 
this  country  and  for  years,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "  has  been 
the  leading  writer  in  French  upon  American  letters."  She  was 
the  first,  we  are  told,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  introduce 
Thoreau  to  French  readers,  and  followed  up  this  article  by  a 
series  embracing  all  our  leading  American  poets  and  romancers. 
These  articles  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  in 
other  leading  periodicals  in  France  and  Italy.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  speaks  further  of  her  services  : 

"  She  has  for  years  been  presenting  to  French  readers  sketches 
of  the  work  of  American  authors,  extracts  from  their  novels,  and 
has  made  more  than  one  of  them  known  for  the  first  time  to  the 
literary  public  of  Europe.  More  than  one  American  author  has 
found  in  her  criticism  a  skilled  appreciation  and  a  delicate  analy- 
sis, licking  in  the  more  cursive  criticism  of  English-speaking 
periodicals 

"The  French  Government  had  shown  its  appreciation  of  her 
work  by  making  her  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  just  before 
her  going,  but  by  American  literature  she  will  be  gratefully  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  few  among  Continental  critics  who  appre- 
ciated its  merit,  discerned  its  purpose,  and  gave  it  a  hearing, 
where  without  her  the  work  of  more  than  one  American  author 
would  have  been  unknown.  It  is  by  international  services  of  this 
order  that  nation  becomes  known  to  nation,  that  peoples  come  to 
appreciate  each  other,  and  that  a  woman  like  Madame  Blanc 
shows,  through  a  life  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  it,  how  wide  may  be  the  influence  of  the  appreciative  and 
penetrating  critic."  

The  Plethora  of  Literary  Confessions.— Our  mag- 
azines are  taken  to  task  by  the  Denver  Republican  for  the  publica- 
tion of  "worthless  trash  "  in  the  guise  of  diaries  and  confessions. 
Who  cares  for  the  confessions  of  "  amateur  waitresses,"  street-car 
conductors,  farm-hands,  and  what  not?  it  asks,  and  continues  : 

"  Unless  such  things  are  touched  with  genius,  and  show  the 
struggle  of  some  great  soul  to  loose  itself  from  sordid  surroundings, 
they  were  better  unpublished,  not  to  say  unwritten.  Fortunately, 
the  'confessions  '  type  of  literature  did  not  appeal  to  the  greater 
lights  of  literature,  else  we  should  have  had  Keats  telling  the  daily 
experiences  of  a  drug  clerk,  instead  of  inviting  his  soul  to  poetic 
flights  that  took  him  out  of  his  sordid  surroundings.  Ibsen,  also, 
was  apprenticed  as  a  pharmacist's  clerk,  and  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  youth  at  this  toil.  Had  it  occurred  to  him  to  keep  a  literary 
record  of  his  daily  weighing  out  of  powders  and  pills,  who  knows 
but  the  great  dramas  of  his  later  life  might  have  remained  un- 
written?" 
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A    GUIDE    TO   THE   MEW    BOOKS, 


Alexander,  John  H.  Mosby's  Men.  Illustrated 
by  portraits.  8vo,  pp.  180.  New  York:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $2. 

The  author  of  this  narrative  expresses 
some  fear  lest  certain  events  which  he 
describes  will  not  now  be  believed.  The 
conditions  of  life  are  so  different  from 
what  they  were  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
land  was  aflame  with  a  sentiment  that 
divided  families  as  well  as  States,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  those  who  have  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  war  milieu  to  see  certain 
events  and  characters  of  those  days  in  their 
right  perspective.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  seen  from  this  distance 
of  time,  many  of  the  exploits  and  not  a 
few  of  the  characters  described  in  the 
present  work  have  more  of  the  flavor  of 
"The  Three  Guardsmen"  of  .Dumas  than 
of  actual  history. 

There  is  abundant  proof  in  these  pages 
that  the  part  played  in  the  great  drama  by 
Mosby  and  his  men  was  an  important  one, 
and  that  at  times  the  mysterious  move- 
ments of  the  "Rangers"  occasioned  more 
solicitude  among  the  Federal  commanders 
than  they  were  willing  openly  to  acknowl- 
edge. What  were  the  Rangers?  They 
were  a  species  of  Rough  Riders,  or  rather 
pirates  on  horseback,  whose  very  name 
struck  terror  through  half  a  State. 

The  book  is  interesting  for  its  story- 
telling qualities  alone,  and  it  is  not  with- 
out value  as  a  contribution  to  the  records 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Allen,  V.  G.  Alexander.  Freedom  in  the  Church. 
i2mo,  pp.   223.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905.  8vo,  pp.  576.  Government  Printing  Office, 
iyou. 

Barker,  Lewellys  F.,  M.D.  Anatomical  Termi- 
nology. 8vo,  pp.  103.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston's  Son   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Benson,  Arthur  Christopher.  Memoirs  of  Arthur 
Hamilton,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-186.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
$1.25  net. 

Undoubtedly  the  books  with  the  most 
direct  appeal  to  human  interest  are  those 
into  which  the  author  has  put  most  of 
himself.  The  charm  of  genuine  auto- 
biography is  unfailing  in  literature;  and 
when  it  is  the  autobiography  of  the  mind 
that  forms  the  subject  of  a  volume,  the  in- 
terest is  sure  to  be  heightened.  The  Eng- 
lish author  of  "From  a  College  Window" 
and  "The  Gate  of  Death"  has  shown 
capabilities  of  the  sort  that  we  have  in 
mind,  and  his  writings  are  attracting  wide 
attention  among  lovers  of  literature. 

The  "Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton"  is 
Mr.  Benson's  first  book.  It  is  now  re- 
published after  twenty-one  years.  Issued 
anonymously  in  1886,  it  purported  to  be 
the  memoirs  of  a  Cambridge  student,  col- 


lected from  diaries,  letters,  and  conversa- 
tions. The  book  had  been  practically 
forgotten  and  unknown  for  a  score  of 
years.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  intellectual 
dissection  and  has  many  of  the  graces  of 
style  that  characterize  the  author's  re- 
cent volumes. 

The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  as  perti- 
tent  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  the  conflict  between  inherited  faith 
and  modern  culture,  with  the  resulting 
tragedy  that  takes  place  in  sincere  and 
earnest  souls.  It  is  the  mind  drama  of  a 
Renan  or  Newman  transferred  to  a  pri- 
vate stage  and  with  an  obscure  protago- 
nist. 

Arthur  Hamilton  is  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  what  has  been  called  the  fin-de-stecle 
temperament.  Well  born  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  want,  he  was  able  to  de- 
vote himself  unreservedly  to  the  intellec- 
tual life.  An  idealist  and  a  philosopher  by 
nature,  he  was  far  from  being  a  self-tor- 
turing sophist,  and  his  healthy  English 
instincts  preserved  him  from  the  morass 
of  modern  pessimism. 

There  is  an  original  note  in  the  author's 
idea  of  the  r61e  of  pain  in  human  life. 
What  seems  intrinsic  evil  to  most  minds 
reveals  a  fascinating  side  to  his  discerning 
eye.  He  speaks  of  the  "very  beauty  of 
pain  itself,  the  strange  flushes  of  joy  that 
it  gives  us,"  its  absolute  reality  and  healing 
balm.  The  first  book  of  Mr.  Benson  is 
not  unworthy  of  his  reputation  and  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  his  other  studies 
of  a  "reflective  temperament." 

Bittinger,  Lucy  Forney.  German  Religious 
Life  in  Colonial  Times.  nmo,  pp.  145.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Bower,  B.  M.  The  Range-Dwellers.  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated.  umo,  pp.  256.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Bronson,    Howard   George.      Norroy,    Diplomatic 

Agent.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  432. 
New  York:   The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.      Si. 50. 

Capek,  Thomas.  The  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  urao, 
pp.   214.     New  York:    G.  \V.  Putnam's  Son. 

Cary,  Elizabeth  Luther.  The  Works  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  With  a  tentative  list  of  the  art- 
ist's works.  1907.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.     $4  net. 

In  this  volume  Miss  Cary  undertakes 
to  interpret  for  the  "untechnical  ob- 
server" the  work  of  the  artist  whose 'popu- 
larity, great  as  it  has  been,  has  probably 
been  confined  more  or  less  to  those  initiated 
in  matters  and  questions  of  art.  The 
novelty  of  Miss  Cary's  book  resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  emphasizes  what  she  believes 
to  be  "those  expressive  and  'human' 
qualities"  of  Whistler's  art  which  writers 
upon  the  subject  of  his  painting  have 
hitherto  neglected. 

Of  Whistler  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
almost  the  first  to  teach  a  just  appreciation 


of  the  limitations  of  painting  and  that  he 
endeavored  to  make  people  look  at  a 
picture  and  not  through  it.  While  such 
was  the  burden  of  his  teaching  in  the  vari- 
ous utterances  he  permitted  himself,  it  has 
generally  been  accepted  that  his  practise 
was  consonant  with  his  teaching,  and 
that  he  contented  himself  in  extracting 
from  his  subjects  such  combination  of  line 
and  color  as  they  might  yield,  neglecting 
the  thousand  other  suggestive  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  subject. 

Such,  however,  is  not  Miss  Cary's  con- 
tention; for  while  admitting  the  severe 
processes  of  elimination  by  means  of  which 
Whistler  got  rid  of  the  dramatic,  or  the 
trivial,  or  the  transitory,  or  even  those 
numberless  accessaries  that  accompany 
the  pictorial  presentation  of  an  idea  in 
the  work  of  most  painters,  Whistler,  she 
maintains,  expresses  in  his  portraits  "the 
concentrated  inner  character  of  his  sub- 
ject," and  his  "work  as  a  whole  portrays 
the  inmost  tendency  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  tendency  toward  relative  judg- 
ments." 

In  form,  Miss  Cary  proceeds  in  the  logi- 
cal order  of  events.  The  "beginnings" 
are  first  treated,  and  these  are  followed  up 
by  a  consideration  of  the  successive  in- 
fluence of  the  French  and  the  English  en- 
vironments, followed  by  the  influence  of 
Japanese  art,  whose  lessons  Whistler  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  seize.  Of  the  highest 
value  are  the  lists  given  of  the  artist  s  paint- 
ing, drawings,  lithographs,  and  etchings. — 
probably  the  most  complete  anywhere 
available.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  in  many  cases  are  of  less  familiar 
subjects.  In  general  the  book  has  been 
manufactured  after  a  sumptuous  plan. 

Crowley.  Mary  Catherine.  In  Treaty  with  Honor. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Duley,  G.  Wilson.  The  Dream  of  Hell.  i2mo, 
pp.  32.      Boston:  R.  G.  Badger. 

Eldridse.  William  Tillinghast.      Hilma.      Frontis- 
piece.     Illustrated.      121110,     pp.     331,      New     York 
Dodd,  Mead   &  Co. 

Ellis,  George  W.,  and  Morris.  John  E.  King 
Philip's  War.  Based  on  the  archives  and  records 
of  Massachusetts.  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  and  contemporary  letters  and  accounts 
With  biographical  and  topographical  notes  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  xvii-336.  New  York:  The 
Grafton  Press.     $2  net. 

Emphasized  New  Testament.  The.  i6mo,  pp. 
538.      New  York:   Thomas  Nelson  &   S  I     50. 

Farrer.  J.  A.      Literary  Forge: 
New  York:   Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

Fischer,  George  Alexander.  This  Labyrinthine 
Life:  A  Tale  of  the  Arizona  Desert.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  3S2.  New  York  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co, 
Si. 50. 

Is    the    novel    destined    to    become    the 

universal  form  of  literature"'      The  question 

is  being  asked  seriously  in  some  quarters. 

and,    it    must    be    admitted,    not    without 
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reason.  Science,  theology,  ethics,  politics, 
and  art  have  already  been  brought  within 
its  scope,  and  its  empire  continues  to 
widen.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  bring 
medicine  within  its  domain,  and  this  feat 
is  actually  attempted  in  the  book  under 
notice. 

"This  Labyrinthine  Life"  is  a  novel 
describing  the  life  of  a  colony  of  con- 
sumptives, and  its  object  is  serious.  The 
work  is  addrest  mainly  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  but  we  are 
reminded  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  small 
or  unimportant  class.  Investigators  of 
the  subject  find  with  astonishment  that 
tuberculosis  has  invaded  nearly  every 
family  in  the  country.  Probably  one 
million  persons  are  afflicted  to  more  or 
less  degree  with  the  dread  disease. 

The  novel  is  designed  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  con- 
sumptives from  a  sojourn  in  the  desert 
lands  of  Arizona  and  Southern  California. 
It  is  founded  upon  actual  experience  and 
will  prove  of  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis-cure.  The  au- 
thor believes  that  camp  life  with  its  com- 
munity advantages  is  by  far  the  best 
plan  to  adopt,  and  his  pages  give  a  vivid 
and  interesting  portrayal  of  this  uncon- 
ventional mode  of  life. 

Foster,  Hugh  Frank.  A  History  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Theology.  8vo,  pp.  xv-368.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Goetschius,  Percy.  Thirty  Piano  Compositions. 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Folio,  pp.  187.  New  York: 
Charles  H.  Ditson  &  Co.     Paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  S2.50. 

Gordon,  George.  The  Processional.  i2mo. 
Boston:   R.  G.  Badger. 

Gould,  M.  George.  Biographic  Clinics.  Vols. 
IV.  and  V.  i2mo,  pp.  375  and  398.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     Si  net  each. 

Hilllers,  Ashton.  Fanshawe  of  the  Fifth,  nmo, 
pp.434.     New  York:   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    Si. 50. 

Huntington,  T.  F.  English  Composition.  nmo, 
pp.  357.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  50  cents 
net. 

Jowett,  J.  H.,  M.A.  Apostolic  Optimism,  umo, 
pp.  viii-277.     London:   Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Kephart,  Horace.  Camping  and  Woodcraft. 
Illustrated.  Oblong  nrao,  pp.  321.  New  York: 
The  Outing  Publishing  Co. 

Loring,  Amparo.  Midsummer  Madness.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  191.  Boston:  The 
C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company. 

Legge,  Clayton  Mackenzie.  Highland  Mary. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  394.  Boston: 
C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Maffltt,  Emma  Martin.  John  Newland  Maffitt. 
Illustrated.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  436.  New 
York  and  Washington:  The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
$3- 

McCall,  Sidney  (May  McNeil  Fenollosa).  The 
Dragon  Painter.     Boston:   Little,  Brown    &  Co. 

McGinley,  A.  A.  The  Pro'it  of  Love,  umo, 
pp.  xiv-291.      New  York:    Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

McHugh,  Hugh.  Beat  It.  Frontispiece.  Il- 
lustrated. Oblong  i8mo.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Co. 

Marcus  Aurclius,  The  Meditations  of.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Jackson.  With  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Bigg.  i2mo,  pp.  239.  Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.     Si. 

Mucklow,  Wm.  B.  Mineral  Wealth.  iSmo,  ob- 
long.    New  York:  Wm.  B.  Mucklow. 

Morrison,  Arthur.  Martin  Hewett,  Investigator. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  216.  New 
York:   Harper   &  Bros.      Si. 25. 

Moore,  N.  Hudson.  The  Collector's  Manual. 
With  336  engravings  and  with  borders  by  Amy 
Richards.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xvi-329.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Ss  net. 

The  author  of  this  sumptuous  volume  is 
an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  writes  with  charm.  The 
book  is  designed  primarily  as  a  guide 
for  collectors  and  lovers  of  antiques,  but 
will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  as  well.  It  covers  a  wide  and  va- 
ried field  and  includes  the  subjects: 
English  pottery  and  porcelain,  antique 
glassware,  luster  ware,  old  pewter,  tables 
and  sideboards,  chairs  and  sofas,  chests  and 
cupboards,  brass  and  copper  utensils,  old- 


fashioned  furniture,  desks  and  secreta- 
ries, timepieces,  etc.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  are  clear  and  characteristic  and  in- 
clude many  historic  pieces  of  furniture. 
Mr.  Moore  provides  in  his  book  informa- 
tion by  which  spurious  objects  may  be 
readily  detected. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  presents 
an  entirely  new  field  to  the  collector,  that 
of  "Cottage  Ornaments,"  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  treated  in  collectors'  man- 
uals. These  are  small  colored  figures, 
often  of  historic  personages,  molded  in 
crude  pottery.  They  have  become  very 
scarce  and  command  high  prices. 

An  interesting  chapter  deals  with  an 
article  of  furniture  that  has  become  practi- 
cally extinct.  This  is  the  chest,  which 
had  a  great  vogue  in  its  day.  During 
the  middle  ages  and  through  several  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  we  learn,  the  chest 
ranked  next  to  the  bed  as  the  most  im- 
portant '  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house- 
hold. Some  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
article  are  included  among  the  present 
volume's  illustrations.  The  most  inter- 
esting chests  were  of  Italian  origin.  They 
were  made  of  carved  oak,  painted  and 
gilded,  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  ebony, 
tortoise-shell,  lapis  lazuli,  etc. 

Newton,  Samuel  Donald.  The  Dolorous  Blade. 
nrao,   pp.    45.       Boston:     The   Gorham    Press.     Si. 

Noble,  Edward.  The  Issue:  A  Story  of  the 
River  Thames,  nmo,  pp.  407.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.      Si. 50. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  gained 
some  reputation  in  England  as  an  effec- 
tive writer  of  sea-stories.  This  mastery  of 
everything  pertaining  to  ships,  and  the 
imaginative  quality  of  the  descriptions, 
sometimes  remind  the  reader  of  the  im- 
comparable  sea-stories  of  Conrad.  Not 
that  there  is  any  direct  resemblance  of 
style,  but  rather  because  one  feels  that 
the  sea  is  the  natural  element  of  both 
writers,  that  they  know  its  secrets  and 
feel  intimately  the  rhythm  of  its  protean 
moods. 

"The  Issue,"  published  in  England 
under  the  title  "Fisherman's  Gat,"  is  a 
dramatic  story  of  the  Thames  and  the  sea. 
The  characters,  almost  all  belonging  to 
the  humbler  class,  probably  strike  a  new 
note  of  interest  in  this  country.  They  are 
largely  the  "water-side  characters"  of 
Dickens,  a  peculiarly  interesting  tribe, not 
without  a  certain  glamour  of  romance  in 
their  composition.  The  characters  of  this 
story  are  no  mere  puppets  of  a  novelist's 
vagrant  fancy,  but  men  and  women  of 
flesh  and  blood.  They  evidently  have 
been  studied  from  the  life. 

The  style  itself  of  this  author  deserves  a 
word  of  comment.  There  is  in  it  a  fresh 
and  original  touch  that  augurs  well  for  his 
future  work.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  verbal 
dry-point  which  fixes  a  picture  indelibly 
upon  both  memory  and  imagination.  A 
writer  of  this  type  is  ever  in  danger  of  ex- 
ceeding the  measure  of  realism  in  the 
description  of  character,  and  a  nice  criti- 
cism might  perhaps  hold  Mr.  Noble  not 
immune  in  this  regard. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  257.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.      $1  net. 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  The  Whirlwind,  nmo,  pp. 
407-      New  York:   McClure,  Phillips    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Prentice,  E.  Parmalee.  The  Federal  Power  over 
Carriers  and  Corporations,  nmo,  pp.  viii-244. 
New   York:     The   Macmillan   Co.     Si. 50   net. 

Relnsch,    Paul    S.      American    Legislatures    and 
Legislative  Methods,    nmo,  pp.  x-337.      New  York 
The  Century  Co. 


Richard,  Margaret  A.     Virginia  Vaughn.      nmo, 
pp.  151.     Boston:  The  Gorham  Press.     $1.25. 


Switzerland.     Painted  by  Ef- 
New    York:    G.    P. 


Rook,     Clarence 
fie  Jardine.      8vo,  pp.   x-270. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Good  Hunting.  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated.  12  mo,  pp.  vii-107.  New  York: 
Harper    &  Bros.     Si. 

Ruhl,  Arthur.  A  Break  in  Training.  Frontis- 
piece, nmo,  pp.  224.  New  York:  The  Outing 
Publishing  Co.      $1.25. 

Schultz,  J.  W.  My  Life  as  an  Indian:  The  Story 
of  a  Red  Woman  and  a  White  Man  in  the  Lodges  of 
the  Blackfeet.  Illustrated  by  photographs  mostly 
by  George  Bird  Grinnell.  nmo,  pp.  426.  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Recently  the  autobiography  of  the  famous 

Apache    chief    Geronimo    was    published, 

and  in  the  present  volume  we  have  the  life 

record    of    one    who    joined    the    tribe    of 

Blackfeet  Indians,  for  years  shared  their 

wild   life,   and    finally   married    an    Indian 

maiden,  Nalahki,  who  plays  an  important 

part    in   the   book.     Altho   describing   the 

actual    events    of    a    human    life    and    the 

history    of    an    Indian   tribe,    the  volume 

is  as  full  of  romantic  incident  as  one  of 

Cooper's  novels.     The  scene  is  the  plains 

jn    the    primitive    days,  when   conditions 

in  the  West  were  not  very  different  from 

those  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  discoverers 

of  the  country.      New  revelations  of  Indian 

life  and  character  are  constantly  dawning 

upon  the  reader  as  he  proceeds  with  the 

curious  narrative,   and   he  finds  that   not 

a  few  of    his    ideas    regarding    Indian   life 

gleaned  from  romances  are  very  wide  of 

the  truth. 

It  is  a  glowing  picture  which  the  author 
gives  of  the  Wild  West  as  it  appeared  in 
the  old  days  before  the  invading  railroads 
destroyed  forever  the  romantic  beauties 
of  the  country.  Tribes  of  Indians  were 
encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Game  was  abundant  and  great 
herds  of  buffalo  ranged  the  plains.  Num- 
berless herds  of  deer  and  elk  inhabited  the 
valley  slopes,  and  on  the  open  bottoms 
one  might  see  bands  of  antelope.  The 
forests  contained  grizzly  bears,  wolves, 
and  coyotes.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  hunter's  paradise  was  the 
vast  herds  of  buffalo,  sometimes  swimming 
the  stream  and  actually  impeding  the 
boats.  While  reading  this  description  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  animal  has 
become  extinct. 

The  book  is  filled  with  descriptions  of 

scenes  and  phases  of  life  that  constitute 

a  vital  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  West. 

The    author    has    inherited    the    Indian's 

native  eloquence  along  with  his  tastes  and 

ideals,   and   his  story  is  one  of  the  most 

authoritative    and    interesting    revelations 

of  Indian  life  that  we  have  seen. 
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Bureau. 
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To  Thinking  People. 

We  all  want  to  make  money  quickly,  but  we  want  to  do  it  safely. 

"Beware  of  the  investment  that  promises  large  returns,"  is  still  a  good  maxim,  but  the  developments  of  modern  life  have  vastly 
modified  its  meaning.  This  will  be  clearer  if  I  ask  you  to  analyze  "Make  haste  slowly."  A  man  travels  in  a  railway  train  or  an 
automobile  forty  miles  an  hour  rather  more  safely  than  he  went  at  ten  miles  in  stage  coaching  days. 

There  are  more  trotting  horses  to-day  that  can  trot  in  ?..  10  or  better  than  there  were  that  could  beat  2.40  forty  years  ago. 

If  I  were  to  say  to  you,  I  have  a  wonderful  investment  by  which  I  can  pay  you  520  per  cent,  dividends  you  would  probably  call  me 
rude  names,  or  at  best  think  I  insulted  your  intelligence.    Yet  much  higher  percentages  are  made  safely  and  legitimately  every  day. 

Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  held  his  breath  forty  years  ago  as  he  thought  of  the  matchless  speed  of  the  2.40  trotter  would 
consider  a  520  per  cent,  investment  any  more  wonderful  than  a  horse  that  could  trot  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  two  minutes? 

Do  you  think  that  even  such  a  phenomenal  investment  as  one  yielding  520  per  cent,  would  seem  any  more  remarkable  to  a  New 
Yorker  who  went  away  about  twenty-four  years  ago  when  the  Tribune  Building,  the  first  of  New  York's  sky-scrapers  (9  stories),  was 
erected  (it  has  had  nine  stories  added  since),  than  the  29-story  Park  Row  Building,  or  the  42-story  building  now  being  constructed 
in  Broadway  at  Liberty  Street? 

There  was  a  time  when  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent.,  6  per  cent,  at  the  very  outside,  was  the  uttermost  limit  of  safe  investment  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.     This  was  before  the  population  of  Brooklyn  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  110,000  per  annum,  or  more. 

In  1820  the  immigration  for  the  year  only  amounted  to  a  few  more  than  8,000  souls;  the  country  was  seriously  alarmed  about  it; 
nobody  could  imagine  where  all  these  newcomers  were  to  be  put;  thought  they  would  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths,  etc.;  1,080,000 
immigrants  arrived  in  this  country  for  the  immigration  year  ending  July  1,  1906,  and  no  one  can  half  begin  to  understand  what  this 
means  for  those  that  have  even  as  little  as  $100  to  invest. 

IF  YOU  INVEST  IN  BROOKLYN  LOTS  NOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  5 1,000  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS 
FOR   EVERY   #100   YOU    PUT   IN. 

In  a  special  news  article  on  thegrowth  of  Brooklyn(not  an  advertisement)  under  date  of  Nov.  1 1,  1906,  the  New  York  Herald  said: 
"GROWTH   OF   BROWNSVILLE   COLONY   ONE   OF   THE   BROOKLYN    WONDERS.     LOTS   THAT  SOLD  FIVE 
"YEARS   AGO   FOR  $<oo   EACH    WORTH   FROM   $10,000   TO  515,000—  FARMING 
"SECTION   IN    1891    NOW    HAS    POPULATION  OF    130,000." 

I  also  quote  from  a  second  article  relative  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  part  of  Brooklyn,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Dec.  23,  1906: 

"  At  the  northeast  corner  of  Pitkin  and  Stone  avenues  is  the  branch  office  of  the  State  Bank  in  Grand  Street.  It  is  a  four-story 
brick  office  building,  with  a  frontage  of  forty  feet  on  the  avenue,  and  cost  $600,000.  The  bank  bought  a  plot  200x100  at  the 
corner  named  in  1903  for  $22,500.     Last  spring  it  sold  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  plot,  160x100,  for  $55,000. 

"  Pitkin  avenue,  the  main  business  street  in  Brownsville,  in  its  present  condition  probably  more  aptly  illustrates  the  develop- 
ment of  Brooklyn's  suburbs  than  any  other  thoroughfare  in  the  borough. 

"  No  property  front  on  the  avenue  is  now  on  the  market,  but  lots  sold  in  1902  for  $1,000  are  now  worth  from  $4,000  to  $12,000  each." 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  successful  developments  of  truck  farms,  like  Bensonhurst,  Brownsville,  Borough 
Park  and  Westminster  Heights  Park.  A  SINGLE  20x100  FOOT  LOT  IN  BOROUGH  PARK  WHICH  WE  SOLD  A  FEW 
YEARS  AGO   FOR  $450  WAS   SOLD  LAST  MONTH   FOR  $3,500  CASH,  and  I  want  you  to  read  them  and  read  them  aright. 

The  first  is  "History  Repeats  Itself."  Brownsville's  phenomenal  growth  came  for  two  reasons — first,  because  about  a  mile  of 
tenements  were  demolished  in  order  to  make  an  approach  to  the  new  Williamsburg  Bridge;  second  because  the  improvements  in 
transit  brought  this  newly  cleared  up  cabbage  patch,  which  has  become  Brownsville,  as  a  home  site  for  the  evicted  tenants  of  Delancey 
street  to  within  striking  distance  of  Manhattan.  Just  so  surely  as  you  have  certain  conditions  you  will  have  certain  results,  just  as 
water  will  always    run    down    hill. 

Now  let  me  show  you  how  these  conditions  have  been  reproduced  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the  results.  Thirteen 
months  ago  we  bought  a  220-acre  plot  between  Brownsville  and  Canarsie  because  we  had  advance  information  that  an  old  steam 
railway  running  through  its  centre  to  Canarsie  landing  was  to  be  turned  into  a  feeder  for  Brooklyn's  two  *'L"  systems,  one  running  to 
the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  other  to  the  new  Williamsburg  Bridge — there's  your  transit  improvement  duplicated,  or,  rather,  bettered — 
and  because  we  knew  that  on  account  of  the  Russian  troubles  and  the  unrest  in  Europe  we  were  going  to  have  an  unprecedented  influx 
of  immigration,  which  we  have  had — there  is  the  reproduction   of  the  evicted  Delancey  street  tenants,  only  a  hundred  fold  more  so. 

Here  is  one  of  the  other  lessons: — We  began  selling  our  new  plot,  which  we  called  VANDERVEER  CROSSINGS,  the  first  of 
last  March,  and  so  correctly  had  we  counted  on  results  which  must  come  from  given  circumstances  and  conditions,  our  Vanderveer 
Crossings  sales  were  double  and  treble  those  of  even  such  extraordinarily  successful  operations  as  Borough  Park  and  Westminster 
Heights  Park.  Within  five  months  from  the  start  of  selling  we  had  actual  rapid  transit  by  elevated  railway  trains  running  to  either 
bridge  in-  25  minutes,  and  lots  which  we  had  been  glad  to  sell  originally  for  $400  each  rose  to  $625  each.  Our  top-notch  price  when  we 
began  selling  last  March  was  $750.  Now  there  are  not  sixty  of  those  top-price  lots  on  sale.  One  of  them  was  sold  for  $1475  tne  other  day. 

There  are  on  Vanderveer  Crossings  to-day  less  than  550  lots  on  sale  out  of  an  original  plot  of  over  3,300.  Most  of  the  remaining  lots 
are  cheap  ones,  for  we  can  sell  the  higher-priced  lots  most  easily.  We  had  advance  inside  information  that  enabled  us  to  acquire  this 
property,  as  I  have  stated  earlier  in  this  announcement,  and  we  have  further  advance  inside  information  which  enables  us  to  say  that 
purchasers  of  what  are  still  our  cheaper  lots  will,  in  our  opinion,  stand  a  particularly  good  chance  to  make  the  largest  percentage  of 
profit.  Do  not  misunderstand;  we  have  lots  at  such  prices  as  $1,360.  $1,425  and  $1,665,  which  we  should  be  just  aspleased  to  show  you, 
but  you  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  our  frankness  when  we  advise  you  to  buy  at  prices  like  $685,  $715,  $695  and  $745.  All  lots  not 
already  improved  will  be  put  to  city  grade,  improved  with  shade  trees  and  curbed  and  sidewalked.  We  undertook  by  a  clause  in  all  con- 
tracts to  do  these  things  within  three  years  from  April  2,  1906,  and  we  have  already  thus  improved  nearly  one-half  of  the  tract.  Where 
there  were  signs  up  on  the  trees, 


"NO     HUNTING     ON     THIS     LAND" 


less  than  nine  months  ago  we  now  show  you  a  surface  trolley  feeder  of  the  Kings  County  and  of  the  Broadway  "L"  systems  which 
climbs  up  to  the  elevated  a  few  blocks  away;  where  only  eight  months  ago  were  corn  shacks  and  rhubarb  we  show  you  graded  streets, 
curbs  and  cementine  sidewalks. 

Investigate,  look  into  this  thing;  we  cannot  make  you  buy — although  it  would  be  lucky  for  you  if  we  could — unless  you  can 
see  Vanderveer  Crossings  through  our  spectacles. 

WE   TELL    YOU    THAT    FOR  EVERY   $100    YOU    CAN    PUT    INTO    OUR   LOTS    NOW 

YOU    WILL   DRAW    OUT   $1,000   IN   A    FEW    YEARS    OR    LESS. 

Write  for  "A  Demonstration  in  Real  Estate,"  "How  They  Got  Rich"  and  our  illustrated  booklets,  maps,  price  lists,  etc. 


Vanderveer  Crossings, 


(Incorporated) 


BOROUGH    PARK    CO.,     BENSONHURST    CO.,     THE    WESTMINSTER    HEIGHTS    CO. 
Combined  Capital,  $1,500,000.  WM.   H.    REYNOLDS,  President. 

Combined  Surplus,  $1,000,000.  277   Broadway,  New  York  City.  R.  TURNBULL,    General  Manager. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Op  the  road,  anywhere,  any 
time  of  day  or  night,  you   car 
change  your  Goodyear   Detachah 
Auto-Tire  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rirn' 
in  a  minute's  time.    No  tools  but  the  har 
No  burglars' jimmys  needed.    Just  loosen  one' 
thumbscrew  (on  the  valve  stem)  and  it  unlock 
the  removable  flange  rings  and  off  comes  the  tire? 
Replace  the  flange  rings  and  tighten  the  thumb-nut^ 
again  and  the  tire  is  on  to  stay.    No  strain  which  won 
not  tear  the  wheel  to  pieces  can  get  it  off,  till  that  one" 
thumb-nut  is  loosened  again.     We  guarantee  that  Good 
Detachable  Tires  on  Goodyear  Universal  Rims  can't  Rim  Cut7 
Other  manufacturers  ■won't  replace  Rim  Cut  tires.     We  do. 
Will  be  glad  to  explain  "how"  and  "why"  at  our  factory  or  branches:^ 

Boston,  261  Dartmouth  St. 
Cincinnati.  317  E.  Fifth  St. 
Los  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  St. 
Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St. 


,.«»V 


l.oz  pm; 


New  York,  cor.  Sixty-Fourth 

St.  and  Broadway. 
San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore 

&  Co.,  721  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Chicago,  82-S4  Michigan  Ave. 
St.  Louis.  712-714  Morgan  St. 
Buffalo,  719  Main  St. 
Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave. 


Write  a  postal  for  our  new  1907 
booklet,  "How  to  Select  an 
Automobile  Tire."    It'* 
NOT  "mere    words." 
t'a  practical  fur  you 
whether  you  deslg- 
our    tires 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Liberty  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


The  SUN  Typewriter  No.  2 

$40 


AN  EPOCH 
IN  THE 
WRITING 
MACHINE 
BUSINESS 


Never  before  the  advent  of  the 
Sun  Typewriter  No.  2  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  so  efficient  a  machine 
embodying  the  standard  type  bar  con- 
struction, visible  writing,  beautiful 
work,  speed,  manifolding  quality  and 
every  modern  feature. 

Send  for  circular 

Sun  Typewriter  Company, 

317  Broadway,  New  York 


\Knn   SONG    POEMS    >Ti> 

I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  a  fortune  writing  songs,  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
MisongH'*Blue  Bell"and"Wny  Down  In  My  Heart" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
KliHlllli  MADDEN,  9*)  Madden  If  Ids;. .  .\ew  York 


THE  LAWTON 

SIMPLEX 

PRINTER 


A  Time  Saver  and  Labor   savtr 
Por  Every  Busy  Business  or  Professional  Man 

IN  work  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  ordinary 
writing.  Drawingscan 
be  reproduced  in  sev- 
eral colors  at  one  print- 
ing One  hundred 
copies  of  the  original 
can  he  reproduced  In  twenty  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
business  and  professional  men  in  getting  out  circu- 
lars, notices,  plans,  etc.  The  original  is  written  on 
any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  this  100 
copies  can  be  made. 

Is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  duplicating 
pioccm  ever  invented. 
I-  nn  new  fanffled 
eiperlinent.  Over 
100,000  in  "-•'. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  samples  of  work. 

I  AWTftIM  &  CCS     3°  V.'*ev   St..    \e«    York. 
l*/\  YT  I  VJIY    tt.  vO'i  .%o  l»e:irl>.>rn  St.,  <  hlomro. 


for  your  Auto  will  absolutely  elimi- 
nate all  tire  trouble  and  mean  real 
pleasure  in  automobiling. 

They  have 
four  years  of 
satisfactory 
service  back 
of  them. 

Absolutely 
indispensable 
to  the  profes- 
sional man. 


Fits  Standard 

Clincher   Rims 


Write  for  our  booklet,    "Proof   of 
Service";  it  will  interest  you. 

The  Swinebart    Clincher  Tire   &  Rubber  Co. 
AKRON,    OHIO,    U.  S.  A. 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing in  and  about  the 
house.      Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.   12mo, 
CUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK.     c'otb,76ct» 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


SKIDOO.'sAft 


MARINE   ENGINE 


2  actual   Bare 
H.  P.  Engine 

J  With  Accessories  and 

'Boat  Fittings,  $39.90 
Swiftest,  most   powerful,  efficient  and  reli- 

;  able  engine  of  its  size  on  earth.  Drives  Canoe, 

V       Rowboat,    or  14  to  20  ft.    Launch,    with 
load,  6  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Reversible, 
easy  to  install  and  operate.  Runs  on  Gas- 
oline, Distillate,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol 
Sold  under  5-Year  Guarantee 

Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The   Stranger. 

hv    Samuel  Daniel. 

Rose-red    glow  on    the    mountain — singing  vo;ce  of 

the  pine — 
Passion  of  recognition — flash  of  a  light  divine: 
I  who  pass  by,  a  stranger?      Nay,  the  soul  of  it  all 

is     mine. 
One   little   homestead — a   lattice,    round   which    the 

roses  grow — 
One  little  path  through  the  daisies — one  spot  where 

the  lilacs   blow — 
The   rush   and  swirl   of   the   river  in  its   rocky   bed 

below. 

I  fear  the  breath  of  the  lilacs,  their  sweetness  is  all 

too  sweet ; 
I   dare   not   cross   the   pathway,    I   should  hear   the 

sound  of  your  feet 
Flying  over  the  daisies  to  the  place  where  we  used 

to  meet. 
Fading  glow  on  the  mountain — wailing  voice  of  the 

pine — 
Deepening  roar  of  the  river — and  the  light  that  was 

all   divine 
A  shadow,  that    rests  forever,  on   another  soul  and 

mine. 
— From    The   Pall   Mall   Magazine   (London). 


Wanderlust. 

By  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 

The  highways  and  the  byways,  the  kind  sky  folding 
all, 

And  never  a  care  to  drag  me  back  and  never  a  voice 
to  call ; 

Only  the  call  of  the  long  white  road  to  the  far  hori- 
zon's wall. 

The  glad  seas  and  the  mad  seas,  the  seas  on  a  night 

of    June, 
And  never  a  hand  to  beckon  back  from  the  path  of 

the  new-lit  moon ; 
Never  a  night  that  lasts  too  long   or  a    dawn  that 

breaks  too  soon! 

The  shrill  breeze  and  the  hill  breeze,  the  sea  breeze 
fierce  and  bold, 

And  never  a  breeze  that  gives  the  lie  to  a  tale  that 
a  breeze  has  told; 

Always  the  tale  of  the  strange  and  new  in  the  coun- 
tries strange  and  old. 

The  lone   trail  and   the  known   trail,   the   trail   you 

must  take  on  trust, 
And  never  a  trail  without  a  grave  where  a  wanderer's 

bones  are   thrust — 
Never  a  look  or  a  turning  back  till  the  dust  shall 

claim  the  dust! 

— From   The  American  Magazine  (April). 


Slumber  Song. 

By  Mary  H.  Poynter. 

Now  the  golden  day  is  ending, 
See  the  quiet  night  descending, 
Stealing,   stealing  all  the  colors,   all  the  roses  from 
the  west. 
Safe  at  home  each  bird  is  keeping 
Watch  o'er  nest     and  children  sleeping, 
Dreaming     tender     dreams     of     sunshine,     sleeping 
warm,  for  sleep  is  best. 
Sleep  then,  sleep,  my  little  daughter, 
Sleep  to  sound  of  running  water, 
Singing,  singing  through  the  twilight,  singing  little 
things  to  rest. 

Down  beside  the  river  flowing, 
Where  the  broom  and  flax  are  growing 
Little  breezes  whisper  gently,  as  night's  music  softly 
swells; 
And  like  bells  of  Elfin  pealing, 


GREAT  HEAR    SPUING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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Lonely  through  the  shadows  stealing, 
Tinkling,    tinkling    through    the    twilight  comes  the 
sound  of  cattle  bells. 
Sleep  then,  sleep,  my  little  daughter, 
Cattle  bells,  and  wind,  and  water, 
Weaving,    weaving    chains    of    slumber,  cast  about 
thee  Dreamland's  spells. 

— From   "  New  Zealand   Verse"  (Walter   Scott, 

London). 


The   End. 

By  Wilbur  Underwood 

The  hour  has  struck;    with  sudden  grace 

The  mask  is  slipt  from  each  worn  face, 

And  desolate  eyes  meet  desolate  eyes 

In  glances  of  a  lone  surmise 

That  searching  deeply  only  see 

The  veils  of  utter  mystery; 

The  lights  are   flickering  in  the  lamps, 

The  air  grown  sharp  with  earthy  damps, 

O  little  ghosts  of  sad  delight 

Pass  wearily  into  the  night. 

A  little  while  and  over  all 
The  faded  leaves  shall  drift  and  fall, 
The  rain  and  wind  from  outer  space 
Walk  desolate  about  the  place, 
And  whisper  through  the  grasses  wet: 
Adieu,   Pierrot;    good-night,   Ninette. 
-From  "A  Book    of  Masks"  (Elkin    Matthews, 

London). 


PERSONAL. 

The    Life    Tenure    of    Alabama    Senators. — 

The  Alabama  legislature,  while  reelecting  Senators 
Morgan  and  Pettus  to  the  seats  which  they  have 
held  for  years,  recognized  that,  advanced  in  age 
as  both  of  these  statesmen  are,  there  was  a  chance 
of  one  or  the  other  of  them  being  unable  to  complete 
his  term.  So  two  "alternates,"  or  "heirs"  as  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
calls  them,  were  chosen,  to  be  ready  for  a  possible 
vacancy.  This  gives  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Pettus 
practically  life  terms  in  the  Senate.  Altho  Mr. 
Morgan  is  nearly  eighty-three  and  Mr.  Pettus  nearly 
eighty-six,    both     are     still     active,    vigorous,    and 

ON  "THE  ROAD" 
And  it's  Really  Lots  of  Fun. 


An  Ind.  woman  solved  the  food  question 
with  good  Bound  reasoning.     She  says  : 

"For  almost  ten  years  I  suffered  from 
poor  health,  which  was  plainly  the  result 
of  improper  food. 

"  I  was  always  drowsy,  had  headache, 
stomach  trouble,  was  getting  a  sallow  com- 
plexion— in  short  was  simply  miserable. 

"  Yet  I  did  not  realize  the  real  cause  of 
my  trouble  until  recently.  I  have  given 
Grape-Nuts  and  the  exercises  in  the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  (which  I 
found  in  the  pkg.)  a  thorough  trial,  and  they 
have  worked  wonders  for  me. 

"  I  noticed  a  change  from  the  beginning. 
My  headache  disappeared  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  my  stomach  did  not  trouble 
me  so  much. 

"Now,  in  less  than  a  month,  my  nerves 
are  strong  and  I  begin  to  have  some  am- 
bition to  do  things.  1  have  gained  six 
pounds  and  feel  full  of  life. 

"  Grape- Nuts  food,  with  cream,  makes  a 
delicious  dish  and  I  never  grow  tired  of  it. 
I  consider  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  one  of 
the  most  valuable  books  ever  printed,  for  I 
owe  my  present  good  health  to  it  and  Grape- 
Nuts."  Name  given  by  l'ostum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Get  the  book  from  your  pkg. 
•  'There's  a  reason." 
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The  Car  of  Steady  Service 


The  new  utility  car,  Model  21,  has  been  positively  proven 
the  most  convenient,  simple  and  serviceable  car  ever  built. 

The  unit  power  plant  in  this  car  stands  far  beyond  all  others 
in  compactness,  accessibility  and  efficiency. 

These  are  not  mere  generalities  but  positive  points  of 
superiority,  and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  every  claim  by  actual 
demonstration. 

See  our  nearest  representative  or  write  for  our  catalog.  It 
contains   valuable  information  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  "Wis. 

Branches: 

Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
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Thomas    B.    Jeffery    ®    Company 


WHAT  IS  ART  ?  A  powerful  and  searching;  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Ceo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Avlmek  Maude,  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  26S  pages  8oc.  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


ESARHAUDON,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Small  i:mo.  cloth ,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series  I  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company,  Pubs  ,  New  York. 


Can  be  Operated  Only 

COLT'S 
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Trade  Mark ,  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
Calibre  .32.     Six  shots.     Weight  1  pound 

This  r.  volvcr  is  positively  locked  Rgninsl  .it  • 
rulental  dischnrge.  The  perfect  .trip  for  the 
pockd  «»r  (he  borne.  It  is  reliable,  nccurute  and 
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(1901  Make) 
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"We   must  excel    ourselves,  or 

others  will  excel  us."    That  is  why 

we  have  improved  the  Gillette  blade. 

This   new    Gillette    blade     ( 1907 

make)  is  made  of  the  finest   steel 

.  known  to  steel  metallurgy,  i.  e.,  the 
same  grade  of  steel  that  watch- 
makers use  in  hair  springs;  except 
that  it's  tempered  to  almost 
diamond-hardness  by  the  new  pat- 
ented mechanical  Gillette  method. 
It's  edges  are  worked  on  by  auto- 
matic machines  which    are  exclu- 

.  sive  Gillette  patents,  and  these  ma- 
chines produce  far  truer  and  keener 
shaving  edges  than  the  old-fashioned 
hand  method  used  on  other  razors. 

And  the  edges  of  these  new  Gillette 
blades  must  split  a  human  hair  before  they 
are  allowed  to  pass  inspection. 

But  the  proof  of  the  shaving  edge  is  in 
the  shaving,  and  we  want  you  to  get  a 
Gillette  Razor  with  new  Gillette  blades 
( 1  907  make)  before  you  forget  to  and  learn 
of  the  sharpest  cutting  edge  ever  worked 
on  to  a  piece  of  steel  cutlery. 

Thirty  days'  free  trial  will  make  you  a 
Gilletter  if  you're  not  one,  and  in  case  your 
drug,  cutlery  or  hardware  retailer  won't 
sell  you  the  Gillette  on  thirty  days'  free 
trial,  we  will. 

The  standard  silver  plated  Gillette  with 
twelve  double  edge  blades  costs  $5. —  but 
we've  handsome  combination  sets  up  to 
$50. —  ten  extra 
blades  50  cents. 

This  book  is  the 
most  popular  ad- 
vertising  book 
ever  published, 
having  gone 
through  three 
editions  in  sixty 
days.  A  post-card 
will  bring  you  a 
copy  prepaid  if 
you  send  it  soon 
enough.  We've 
only  a  few   left. 

GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 
240  Times  Building  New  York 

illette  IS 

no  stroppinc.no  honing.    IvaZUI 


"HUMBUG  MEMORY  SCHOOls  EXPOSED" 
ANp  ADDRESS  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 


To  introduce  a  series  of  valuable  1 
educational  works,  the  above 
will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  t 
JAMES  P.  DOWNS,  14  Park  Place,  New  York 


FREE 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100 candle  power  llght.cost- 
ing  only  2  cts.  per  vi  1  k.  Hakes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  tuan  kerosene.  Bo 
Dirt.  NoCirriw.  .NoOdor.  Over  100 styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.    Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE    "BEST"    LIGHT#CO. 


influential.     Of    the    former    the   correspondent    of 
The  Times  writes: 

Mr.  Morgan  is  the  most  industrious  worker  in  a 
Senate  which  is  full  of  hard  workers.  Whenever  he 
enters  on  one  of  his  famous  four-day  talks  to  fili- 
buster some  proposition  out  of  existence,  he  never 
fails  to  fag  out  Senators  who  from  his  standpoint  are 
mere  youths  at  fifty  or  sixty.  At  the  end  of  these 
endurance  trials  Mr.  Morgan  is  fresh  and  vigorous, 
tho  he  has  done  all  the  work.  Every  day  of  his 
life  Mr.  Morgan  performs  an  amount  of  work  which 
seems  prodigious  to  men  half  his  age. 

The  writer  continues,  including  Mr.  Pettus  in  his 

description: 

They  are  a  very  remarkable  pair,  not  in  age  alone. 
They  constitute  practically  a  third  party  in  the 
Senate.  The  ideal  of  absolute  independence  of 
party  has  been  reached  by  both  of  them.  With  a 
life  tenure  which  nothing  can  disturb,  they  act  on 
every'  question  without  regard  to  anything  but 
their  principles.  They  always  vote  alike,  and  only 
in  name  are  they  Democrats,  for  the  dictates  of  the 
party  are  matters  of  absolute  indifference  to  both. 

Each  question  as  it  comes  up  they  examine  and 
decide  by  only  one  test — the  test  of  their  archaic 
principles.  Nobody  ever  labors  with  them  to 
change  an  intention,  nobody  ever  offers  them 
inducements  or  suggests  considerations  of  expediency, 
for  it  would  be  useless.  Nobody  even  argues  with 
them  to  amend  their  convictions,  for  there  is  no 
meeting-ground.  The  convictions  are  the  product 
of  principles  learned  when  the  other  Senators  were 
boys,  and  there  is  no  basis  for  argument.  The  world 
has  moved  on,  and  the  very  language  in  which 
those  principles  are  exprest  is  foreign  to  the  ears 
of   this   generation 

Last  month,  when  the  question  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives  was  before 
the  Senate,  Pettus  made  a  speech  about  Morgan, 
who  was  not  there.  It  was  such  a  speech  as  no 
other  man  in  the  Senate  would  have  dreamed  of 
making. 

"He  began  his  education  at  the  Old  Field  School," 
said  Pettus.  "He  has  always  been  a  student  from 
boyhood.  I  knew  him  when  he  first  became  a 
lawyer,  and  I  have  known  him  ever  since.  I  have 
lived  in  the  same  village  with  him  for  about  sixty 

At  that  sentence  the  mere  boys  of  forty  and 
fifty  about  him  sat  up  suddenly  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

"The  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  commenced 
life  without  anything,"  he  continued.  "You  have 
all  seen  how  hard  he  works  here.  He  has  worked 
that  way  all  his  life.  I  have  been  his  associate  and 
adversary  for  over  sixty  years.  He  commenced 
life  working,  and  he  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  When 
he  came  to  the  Senate  his  income  was  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $15,000  a  year.  He  owned  a 
good  dwelling-house  at  Selma,  and  he  owned  a 
good  plantation.  He  has  been  here  now  for  thirty 
years. 

"Had  he  worked  at  his  profession  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  on  an  average  his  income 
would  have  been  at  least  820,000  a  year.  The 
•  r  Senator  from  Alabama  came  here  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  he  is  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances to-day.  Shall  he  deny  himself  the  right  to 
a  little  more  adequate  compensation"'  His  estate 
is  worth  only  about  as  much  to-day  as  it  was  when 
he  came,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  our  people  are  proud 
that  he  is  worth  no  more.  It  may  be  a  singular 
sort  of  thing,  but  they  are  proud  of  him  because 
he  has  not  become  rich." 

When  Mr.  Pettus  enters  upon  one  of  these  home- 
spun speeches,  such  a  spell  falls  on  the  Senate  as  the 
'  brilliant  orator  there  can  not  produce.  Heaven 
knows  he  is  no  orator  at  all;  yet  such  a  speech  as 
this  moves  the  Senate  in  a  way  that  might  be  the 
despair  of  Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Rayner. 

Side  by  side  they  have  lived  in  the  little  town  of 
Selma  for  sixty  years.  They  went  from  there  to 
the  Civil  War,  where  both  fought  for  four  years. 
There  both  returned  as  generals,  wrecked  in  pocket, 
to  begin  life  anew.  There  they  will  be  buried. 
When  that  happens  a  page  in  American  history 
will  have  been  closed.  The  last  vestige  of  the  states- 
manship of  fifty  years  ago  will  have  departed  from 
American  public  life. 

Their  strength  and  vigor  seem    to    put  that  day 
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nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish,,  *  Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c. 

Ask  Hour  dealer  or  sent  post- 
paid ,,„  receipt  of prioe.  Send 
for  free  sample  envelope. 
Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

131  1-arrunil  Street,  HloomnVId,  N.J. 


old  nooks  and  Magazines  Bought  and  Hold 

■*  AMKBICAN    MAOtZlNB  EXCHANOK,'    ?T.    I.OUIS,    Mo.      


TYPEWRITERS^es 


02  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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'  vi,,/  B      typewriter-Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 
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happily  far  ahead;  and  while  they  remain,  men 
look  down  upon  them  from  the  galleries  with  feelings 
that  are  not  excited  by  the  sight  of  any  other  Senator. 
When  they  pass  away,  their  places  can  never  quite 
be  filled.  Alabama  has  made  ready  to  send  modern 
men  then,  but  while  her  honorable  distinction  in 
the  Senate  remains  to  her  she  cherishes  it,  and 
therein  she  chooses  the  part  of  wisdom.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  while  recognizing  in  her  new 
election  that  the  era  of  such  men  has  closed,  she 
yet  gives  them  a  tenure  for  life. 


Gorky  in  the  Adirondacks. — Mrs.  Grace 
Latimer  Jones,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks  at  which  Maxim  Gorky  did  much  of 
his  writing  last  summer,  gives  in  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Post  an  intimate  description  of  the  novelist 
at  work.  During  August,  she  says,  he  sometimes 
wrote  fifteen  hours  a  day,  often  continuing  his 
labors  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  read  further  of  his  habits  and  personality: 

The  cottage  in  which  Maxim  Gorky  lived  and 
wrote  during  the  summer  is  built  of  logs  in  the  style 
of  a  Swiss  chalet.  It  has  three  stories  and  about 
twenty  rooms.  Maxim  Gorky  had  coffee  in  his 
study  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seldom 
appeared  before  one.  Then  he  went  to  the  other 
cottage,  where  dinner  was  spread  on  a  piazza  com- 
manding a  superb  view  of  the  Keene  valley  and  the 
mountains  beyond.  Maxim  Gorky  is  in  manner 
simple  but  formal.  He  never  failed  to  bow  to  and 
shake  hands  with  every  one  of  the  company  before 
sitting  down  to  the  table.  He  is  a  small  eater  and 
talked  through  most  of  the  meal.  As  he  speaks  no 
language  but  Russian,  all  that  he  said  was  translated 
by  some  one  of  the  party  into  French,  German,  or 
English — sometimes  into  all  three,  altho  French 
was  the  language  most  commonly  spoken.  The 
conversation  of  Maxim  Gorky  was  startling  in  the 
wealth  ['of  information  which  it  displayed.  He 
seemed  familiar  with  every  department  of  science; 
he  spoke  of  music  and  art  only  as  one  can  who  knows 
them  well;  he  was  conversant  with  philosophy  from 
Plato  to  Emerson;  there  seemed  to  be  no  period  of 
history  that  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  American  history  usually  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  person  present;  his  knowledge 
of  English  and  American  literature  was  much  wider 
than  my  own,  and  several  times  he  asked  me  ques- 
tions about  recent  obscure  American  writers  whose 

FOOLED  THE  PREACHER 

A  Doctor's  Brother  Thought  Postuui  was 
Coffee. 


A  wise  doctor  found  out  coffee  was  hurting 
him  so  he  quit  drinking  it. 

He  was  so  busy  with  his  practice,  how- 
ever, that  his  wife  had  to  write  how  he 
fooled  his  brother,  a  clergyman,  one  day  at 
dinner.     She  says  : 

"Doctor  found  coffee  was  injuring  him 
and  decided  to  give  Postum  a  trial,  and  we 
have  used  it  now  for  four  years  with  con- 
tinued benefit.  In  fact,  he  is  now  free  from 
the  long  train  of  ills  that  follow  coffee 
drinking. 

"To  show  how  successful  we  are  in  mak- 
ing Postum  properly,  I  will  relate  an  inci- 
dent. At  a  dinner  we  gave,  Doctor  suggested 
that  we  serve  Postum  instead  of  ordinary 
coffee. 

"Doctor's  brother,  a  Clergyman,  supposed 
it  was  old  fashioned  coffee  and  remarked, 
as  he  called  for  his  second  cup,  '  If  you  do 
preach  against  coffee  I  see  you  haven't  for- 
gotten how  to  make  it.'  " 

This  goes  to  show  that  well-made — fully 
boiled — Postum  has  much  the  flavor  and 
richness  of  good  coffee  although  it  has  an  in- 
dividuality all  its  own.  A  ten  days'  trial 
will  prove  that  it  has  none  of  the  poisonous 
effect  of  ordinary  coffee  but  will  correct  the 
troubles  caused  by  coffee.  "There's  a 
reason."  Name  furnished  by  Postum  Co., 
Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


For  Whom 
Is  Life  Insurance? 

It  is  not  for  the  rich,  nor  the  independent,  nor  the 
selfish.    It  is  for  the  man  who  recognizes  responsibility; 
for  the  man  who  will  discriminate — who  will  take  the 
money  he  needs  for  other  things  and  put  it  in  Life  Insur- 
ance because  he  sees  that  the  protection  of  his  loved  ones 
after  his  departure  is  the  greatest  need  of  all.     Such  a  man 
is  worth  insuring,  and  such  a   man  should  be  sure  of  his 


insurance. 


The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

offers  such  a  man  something  as  good  as 
gold  ;  a  bond  of  the  United  States  could 
be  no  better.     Its  policies  give  the  maximum  of  security  at 
the  minimum  of  cost.     In  sixty-four    years  of  history  it 
has  paid  more  money  to  beneficiaries  than  any  other  Com- 
pany in  the  world.     If  you  have  obligations ;  if  your  life 
means  something  to  others,  insurance  is  for  you.   In- 
vestigate  the  cost  of  absolute   protection  in   the 
Mutual  Life. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of   policies  consult  our 
nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York, 

N.Y. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 
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BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Garters 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and 
designs  of  one  piece,  pure  silk  web.  All 
metal  parts  heavy  nickel-plated  brass,  cannot 
rust.  25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail, 
prepaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO., 
718  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


A  PEN  THAT, 
CANT  LEAK1 


a»s»»^3^^3^^^«2fe»^»^i»>>. 


O  L  D    ON 
30.  days 

TRIAL 


IV/IONEY  spent  for  a  screw  joint  pen  is  wasted--get  the  "  HICKS-SACKET"  Fountain  Pen.  which  can't 
*  *  ooze  ink  when  you  write  because  the  barrel  is  all  one  piece.  Feed  stem  extending  entire  length  of  barrel 
does  away  with  shaking  to  start  flow.  It's  always  ready  for  use  and  is  always  clean  and  dry.  Can  you  say  this 
of  any  other  pen  ?— we  think  not. 

rfT  Send  us  $2.50  for  handsomely  chased  hard  rubber  barrel  with  14  kt.  solid  gold  point.  Try  it  for  30 days; 
^^  test  and  compare  in  any  way  you  see  fit  with  other  pens — if  dissatisfied  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully   refunded.        We   have   confidence   it   will   satisfy.       Write   for   our    FREE    illustrated    booklet 

SUTTON    PEN    CO.    (Sole  Agents)         -  -         19  William  Street,  New  York 

Jlgents  are  incited  to  mii'/e  for  our  interesting  proposition 
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HAVE  YOUR   SPRING  SUIT 
MADE  jN  NEW  YORK  $|2,50 
Made  to  Your  Measure 

For  Nen  Vorfc    Sets  tlw  Style* 

and  Always  Dietates  the 

I  ushions 

Anyone  can  tell  when  a 
man's  clothes  nr  i  wade 
for  him  b-ciuso  there's 
individuality  in  the  Fit 
and  Style 

We  can  refer  you  to 
thousands  of  men  all  over 
the  U.  S.  who  now  realize 
this  fact  and  are  our  regu- 
lar customers.  Write  now— 
to-day — for    our     handsome 

N.'"     Spring       Fashion     Catalog 

"New  York  Styles  for  Men" 

WITH 

<  lever  Ideas  for  Smart  Dressers 
Sent  KKKE  and  post  paid 
with  a  large  assortment  of 
the  New  Spring  Suiting 
samples  and  complete  outfit 
for  taking  your  own  meas- 
urements at  home.  Re- 
member you  take  NO  RISK 
in  sending  us  a  trial  order. 
We  guarantee  to  Fit  you  per- 
fectly or  refund  your  money 

And  we  prepay  express 
charges  to  any  part  of  IT.  S 
to  your  home — which  means 
a  big  saving  to  you. 
Write  a  postal  to-day— NOW 
and  you  will  receive  by  re- 
turn mail  FREE  Our  Catalog, 
Samples  and  Self-Measurement 
Outfit. 

THE  NEW    YORK   TAILORS 

E.  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Largest  Men's  Tailoring  Concern  in  the  World. 

Reference— The  Citizens'  Central  National  Bank,  Sew  York. 

EST.    l6  YEARS.  NO    AGENTS.  NO    BRANCHES. 


ANY  NAIL 

Any  shape — any  length — 

clipped,  trimmed,  cleaned 

and  filed,  quickly,  easily  ami  evenly 


GEM 


w 


NAIL  CUPPER 

The  nicest,  slickest  little  pocket  convenience  ever 

invented.  Made  of  the  finest  toolsteel 

-nickel  plated— always  sharp — 

—will    last    for   years.    Sold 

everywhere  or  by  mail  26  cts. 

THE  II.  C.  COOK  CO., 
55  Main  >(..  Auaonla,  Conn, 


S 


r  4%  TnTe  res  t 


We  advertise  our  system  of 
Banking  by  Mail  becau 
believe  that  the  aims  and  fa- 
cilities  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion should  beset  forth  plainly 
before  the  general  public  . 

Our  booklet  "T"  explains 
our  plan  in  detail,  and  tells 
why  we  can  safely  pay  t,  . 
interest  on  deposits  of  a  n  y 
amount  from  Si  •  in  -  io,ooo.- 
oo.     Send  for  it  today  . 


"(CITIZENS  SAVINGS 

AMD  ■4MiMT.;<£&    ,.-,•..     '     CLEVELAND    6 


I! 

ASSETS    OVER    FORTY-TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We   have    25   Kinds   of    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing. 

S<nt  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wm.  A.  Willis  &  Co.,  1-11  S.  nth  St..  I'hiliul,  ','hia. 


Water  Where  You  Want  It  at 

Small  Write  for  our  free  booklet  K, 

Fxnpnsp      which  shows   how,   at    small  ex- 
J*  U3C     j.ense,  you  may  have  plenty 

of   running  water  in  your  house  and 
barn  by  simply  installing  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

An  automatic  pump  of  highest  known 
used    and    endorsed    by 
I  .  s.  Government  and  I'enna.  K.  R. 

MUiUU   inilKUIll    ENGINE   <  0, 
110  lum  St.,  >.w  Tork.  Faetory  :  Theater,  Pa. 


names  I  had  never  heard.     Of   American  poets  he. 
ranks   Poe  highest,   and   he  can   recite   the  Russian 
translations    of    "The    Raven,"    "The    Bells,"    and 
"Annabel    Lee." 

The  personality  of  Max  m  Gorky  is  quiet  and 
commanding.  On  all  occasions  self-possest,  he  is 
yet  modest  in  the  extreme.  Usually  in  the  after- 
noon he  went  for  a  walk,  but  he  invariably  avoided 
the  roads  and  took  his  way  across  the  open  pastures 
into  the  woods.  He  always  carried  with  him  an 
insect-net  and  a  basket  for  mushrooms.  When 
callers  came  to  "  Summerbrook "  he  did  not  appear 
unless  he  was  especially  called  for.  Thus  it  was 
onty  occasionally  that  any  one  not  either  staying 
in  the  camp  or  invited  in  to  dinner  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him. 

Maxim  Gorky's  estimate  of  the  persons  he  saw 
was  quick  and  sure.  His  scrutiny  was  very  close 
and  very  rapid. 

His  love  of  music  is  intense.  There  was  in  the 
camp  a  young  man  who  was  a  very  talented  musician 
and  every  evening  Maxim  Gorky  was  near  the  piano, 
commenting,  enjoying,  asking  for  the  music  of  this 
or  that  composer. 

His  nature  is  kind  and  sympathetic.  His  presence 
is  venerable — altho  he  is  but  thirty  jeven  years  old. 
During  the  summer  he  never  :,poke  harshly,' he  never 
seemed  irritated.  Often  he  was  plunged  in  a  deep 
melancholy  over  the  news  he  had  from  Russia. 
His  sense  of  humor  is  keen. 


John  A.  Creighton,'  •'  Count  of  the  Papal 
Court." — From  the  youngest  of  nine  children  of 
an  Irish  immigrant,  to  a  multimillionaire,  sums  up 
in  one  sentence  the  life  of  Count  Creighton,  who  died 
early  in  February  at  his  home  in  Nebraska.  "The 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Nebraska"  he  was  called,  says 
Human  Life  (Boston).  "He  was  one  of  the  men 
who  helped  build  the  West,"  continues  this 
paper,  "and  while  his  earning  capacity  yielded 
millions,  his  interest  in  humanity  was  as  large  as 
his  zeal  to  amass  wealth."  Of  his  philanthropies 
we  read 

"1    intend   to  be  my  own  administrator,"  he  said 
some  months  ago,  when  friends  called  to  commem- 
orate   his    seventy-fifth    birthday  anniversary;    and 
with   that  declaration  he  marked  the  occasion  with 
the    presentation     of     $500,000    worth     of     Omaha 
business    property    as    a    trust    fund    for    Creighton 
University,   one  of  the  leading  educational   centers 
of  the  Wc-.t       His  gift!    of  (  harity  and  philanthropy 
ited      millions      of      dollars.     To      Creighton 
11  \   alone  he  gave  over  a  million. 
In    1895    the    late    Pope   Leo  XIII.    honored    Mr. 
hton   with   the   title  and  dignity  of  a  "  Count 
:  ea       later,    the    Uni- 

versity   "t     Xotre    Dame    pre  ented    him    with    the 
I,    a    tribute    for    his    munificence    to 
Christian  education. 

.   Thi  1  1      nit  Creighton's  life  has  been  due 

to    tin'    le    mi     of    self-reliance,  determination,    and 

earnest™        in    life's   Rattle    taught    by    his    father, 

the  late  J.      1     '    ei    hton,  who  moved  from  Ireland 

nia   in    1805.     With   $600   received   at 

the  time  of   his   father's   death,   John   A.   Creighton 

received  an  education  at  St.  Joseph'    <  ollege,  Somer- 

et,  0.     The  youth  later  joined  his  brother  Edward 

in  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  from  Toledo 

leveland. 

Mr.  Creighton  drove  from  Keokuk,  la  ,  to  Omaha, 

in    1856,  and  engaged  in  business  at  the  Nebraskan 

metropolis  until   1K60,  when  he  conducted  a  trading 

expedition    to    Denver,    and    thus    began    a    career 

closely  linked  with    the    development    and    stirring 

times  of  the  then  wild  West.     After  managing   for 

his  brother  Edward  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 

telegraph   line,  Mr.  Creighton  went  to  Fort  Bridger, 
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GENUINE 

HAVANA 

CIGARS 

Are  you  paying  15  cents,  10  cents,  or 
5  cents  for  your  cigars  ?  Are  you  so 
well  satisfied  that  you  will  continue? 
If  so  read  no  furthtr — but  if  equal  or 
better  quality  lor  less  money  interests 
you  then  let  me  have  a  few  minutes 
I  with  you  to  present  my  argument  and 
offer. 

The  ciear  I  manufacture  is  named 
"REGNO,"  a  strictly  LONG  FIL- 
LER cigar  made  enthely  BY  HAND 
and  contains  absolutely  nothing  but 
PURE  NATL  RALL\  CU  RED  TO- 
BACCO 

The  filler  is  GENUINE  HAVA- 
NA (not  American  or  Key  West 
Havana — r.or  Havana  Seed),  but 
HAVANA  that  was  grown  and  cured 
on  the  Island  of  CUBA,  and  the  wrap- 
per is  GENUINE  IMPORTED 
SUMATRA— a  cemtination  par-ex- 
cellence. 

REGNO  CIGARS  are  really 
MADE  TO  ORDER  because  I  make 
only  enough  each  day  to  fill  my  orders, 
thus  insuring  you  dears  in  ihe  most 
perfect  condition.  My  Regno  Cigar 
has  made  so  many  Iritnds  that  I  am 
increasing  my  output  2nd  therefore 
want  some  more  customers— who  I  am 
sure  will  be  satisfied  customers  after  a 
trial— to  take  the  additional  output. 

I  am  selling  my  REGNO  CIGARS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  smoker — 
no  middleman's  profit  to  be  paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  50  CI- 
GARS for  J?2.co—  I  pay  all  carriage 
charges  and  I  positively  guarantee 
that  if  they  are  not  as  represented  I 
will  refund  your  money.  In  ordering 
state  shade  desired—  Light,  Dark,  or 
Medium. 
The  fact  that 
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JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 

Sue.  to  ('HAS.  RUGS  .V  SON 

42  Market  St. 
BLAIRSVILLE,   PA. 

Established  1843 
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FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By   FRANCIS   COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
methods  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enter- 
prise; Vol  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guar- 
anteed slock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions, 
underwriting,  etc  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only 
successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pages.  Buckram 
binding,  charges  paid,  #4.00.  Semi  for  pamphlet  and 
list  0/  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Rooms  33-35,   229    Broadway,    New  York. 


BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

New  and  original  principles  for  effective  public 
speaking.    By  Nathan  Sheppard.    12mo,  cloth, 

75  cts. 

"  He  does  not  teach  elocution,  but  the  art  of  public 
speaking."  —  I'ittshtt nj  <'/i rtntielc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Wafer   Flnw«   Iln   Hill   Tr»  Ymi      If  spring  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 

TT  tuci    1  IUW8    up   Hill     IO    IOU.     water,  you'll  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  is 
-^— — ^— — ^— — ^^^^^^^^    to  use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM.rS&s: 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  60  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on 
SO  days  free  trial .  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country 
homes,  etc.  Mindl  engines  for  individual  use.  Many  thousands  in  SUCOeBsfuJ  Operation. 
Booklet  free.    HIFK  ENGINE  K»MlMVl,-."l;:tTrhillt  ItulhlliiK,  New  York. 
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Mont.,  where  he  bought  a  thousand  sacks  of  flour 
to  trade  among  miners  along  the  Salmon-River 
country,  which  was  then  bein^i  exploited  Reported 
Indian  troubles  in  that  section  induced  him  to 
proceed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  sold  his  outfit 
of  wagons,  cattle,  and  flour  to  Brigham  Young  for 
$20,000. 

Always  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  trade,  Mr. 
Creighton  used  his  brains  and  capital  to  continued 
advantage  in  the  growing  country,  making  invest- 
ment after  investment,  buying  and  selling  and 
undergoing  many  personal  hardships,  until  in  1904 
one  of  his  many  business  transactions  was  to  receive 
$6,000,000  as  his  share  of  the  sale  of  the  Speculator 
copper  and  gold  mine,  near  Butte,  Mont 

It  was  the  personality  of  Count  Creighton  that 
most  appealed  to  those  that  knew  him.  Beneath 
his  rugged  and  stern  exterior  were  concealed  a  kind- 
liness of  disposition,  generosity,  sympathy,  and  deep 
feeling.  To  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
alert  in  business  affairs  and  ready  to  help  those  in 
need.  His  character  was  such  that  he  was  an  un- 
compromising enemy  to  all  forms  of  sham.  While 
averse  to  publicity,  he  was  not  exclusive  to  the 
extent  of  shutting  himself  away  from  friends  or 
any  one  wishing  to  meet  him.  At  his  recent  diamond 
jubilee  celebration  he  took  pains  to  press  through  a 
crowd  of  callers  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  laborer  who 
called  in  overalls  and  with  dinner-pail  at  his  side 
to  meet  the  Count. 

While  Count  Creighton  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
and  had  used  his  means  liberally  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholic  institutions,  his  charity  toward  all 
classes  and  creeds  was  such  that  no  one  would 
venture  an  estimate  of  what  he  gave  every  Christmas 
and  at  other  times  to  make  cheerless  homes  happy. 


Stories  of  Stonewall  Jackson. — Among  many 
other  incidents  in  the  career  of  General  Stonewall 
Jackson,  a  writer  in  The  Sunday  Magajine  tells  of 
an  occasion  when  the  intrepid  commander  was 
entirely  routed  by  the  enemy — an  army  of  admiring 
women  who  clamored  about  him  to  secure  buttons 
from  his  coat,  locks  of  hair,  or  other  souvemrs. 
As  he  backed  blushing  away,  he  declared  "Really, 
ladies,  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  surrounded 
by  the  enemy!"  and  in  confusion  and  dismay  he 
made  good  his  retreat.  Of  the  other  stories  told  of 
the  General  we  quote  a  few: 

He  was  never  an  ornamental  soldier,  being  roughly 
clad  and  so  plain  as  to  be  frequently  taken  for  far 
less  than  he  was.  He  and  his  staff  were  once  com- 
pelled to  ride  through  a  field  of  uncut  oats.  The 
owner  rushed  out  in  great  indignation,  demanding 
the  name  of  the  leader  that  he  might  report  him. 

"My  name  is  Jackson,"  replied  the  General. 

"What  Jackson?"  asked  the  irate  farmer. 

"General  Jackson." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  the 
famous  Stonewall  Jackson?  "  the  farmer  stammered. 

"That's  what  they  call  me." 

The  farmer  took  off  his  hat  with  great  reverence 
and  said:  "General  Jackson,  ride  over  my  whole 
field.     Do  what  you  like  with  it,  sir." 

Only  once,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  caught  in  a  brand  new  uniform, 
with  gold-laced  cap,  the  gift  of  that  prince  of  cav- 
aliers, J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  there  was  a  fear  exprest 
along  the  lines  that  "Old  Jack  would  be  afraid  of  his 
clothes  and  wouldn't  get  down  to  business." 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  religious  devotion,  but 
would  always  go  to  sleep  in  church.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  the  church  service  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  depend  upon  to  go  right  along  if  he  did  not 
keep  awake  to  watch  it.  His  friends  said  that  it 
was  because  of  weakness  resulting  from  his  exertions 
tn  the  Mexican  War.  When  he  was  teaching  at  the 
institute  he  was  ill,  and  all  efforts  failed  to  secure 
for  him  a  night's  rest.  One  of  his  friends  in  attend- 
ance suggested  that  the  Rev.  Doctor  White  be  called 
in,  as  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  ever  able  to  put 
Jackson  to  sleep.  In  spite  of  this  defection,  however, 
Dr.  White  and  his  famous  parishioner  were  fast 
friends  to  the  end. 

His  men  said  of  him  that  he  always  marched  at 
daybreak,  except  when  he  started  the  night  before. 
The  celerity  of  his  movements  gave  his  division  the 
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White    Light— That- 


Dangerous     Delusion 


A  few  years  ago  white  lights  were  quite  the  rage.  To-day  the  people  who  then  had  their  homes 
fitted  with  mant'e,  gas  or  gasoline  systems  or  acetylene  lights  are  going  back  to  open-flame 
gas  or  kerosene  lamps  with  a  rush.      Because  experiment  and  experience  have  proved 

that  such  lights  have  a  ruinous  effect  lpon  the  eyes.  The 
piercing  violet  and  ultra  violet  rays  which  predominate  in 
the  Acetylene  and  Mantle  lights  penetrate  the  retina  of  the 
eye  with  the  same  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  optic  nerve 
as  the  destructive  X-Ray.  Those  who  have  used  these 
lights  need  r.o  scientific  explanation;;.  They  have  all  too 
positive  proof  in  their  own  aching  eyes  and  failing  sight, 
while  the  thousands  of  childish  faces  pitifully  disfigured  by 
glasses  are  living  monuments  to  the  eye-destroying  white- 
lights. 

Yes,  the  dangerous  white-light  delusion  is  now  fast  dying. 
All  about  you,  you  will  find  thousands  of  such  particular 
people  as  Ex-Pres.  Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers,  Camegies. 
<  *r  ,  replacing  acetylene  systems  or  gas  or  gasoline  mantle 
lights  with 


THE    ANGLE    LAMP 


BeeauRe  the  Angle  Lamp  gives  them  a  brilliant  shadow- 
less light  of  that  eye-resting  kerosene  quality  without 
any  of  the  smoke  odor  and  nuisance  of  the  ordinary  oil- 
lump. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  of  oil-lighting  which  has  made  common  kero- 
si'iic  as  clear  and  convenient  an  illumination  as  gas  or 


electricity.  It  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  Ma> 
l>e  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  R<- 
qnires  rilling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal. 
WRITE  FOR  OCR  CATALOG  "  JT  "  and  our  proposition 
for  a  SO  DAYS'  FBKK  TRIAL 


Write  for  our  Catalog  "  47  "  listing  32  varieties  of  the  Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up,  now,  for  it  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  our  ten  years'  experience  with  all  iighting  methods. 
THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  Angle  Bldg.,  No.  159-161  W.  24th  S»..  New  York.    'Formerly  78-80  Murray  St.. 


Better  Than  Drugs 
THE 

Pleurometer 


A  SIMPLE,  scientific,  sensible  device 
for  developing  lung  power  an  J  proper 
breathing.     Gives  rich,  red  blood; 
promotes  appetite   and  digestion;   pro- 
tects against  colds  and  catarrh:  aids  to 
mental  vigor.     Price  $2.00. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

C.  H.  BIRD,  Park  Ave,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Hres0t&tt& 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 
for  a  quarter  century  has 
earned  unqualltled  praise. 
Restfulnights  are  assured 
at  once  -"> 

Cresoleneis  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Scndfjrdescr-.r:: 

laoe  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  (or  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druccisl  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stainpi 
THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 

180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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•Make  Your  Own  Furniture^. 

At  One-third  the  Cost 

Buy  direct  our  beautifully  designed  solid  mahog- 
any knock-down  furniture,  shipped  to  you  all  parts 
;n(' n rately  manufactured  and  including  every 
ssary  item,  such  as  glue,  tiller,  etc.,  enabling 
anyone  to  put  together  and  finish  complete. 

The  mahogany  used  is  not  a  veneer  but  solid  and 
cut  and  finished   to  exact  gauge.      Material  for 
MOM  finishing isespecially  manufactured  for 
us  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  the  finest 
results  when  applied  by 
the    most  Inexperienced 
I  JL       hands, 
^a     SB        Full  directions  for  set- 
^^B^^  tint:  up  are  sent   and  all 
I  parts  are  distinctly  nnm- 
r*      l/\  bered  so  that  therecan  be 
|    '  no  mistake  in  identifying 
the    pieces    which   join 
No.  wis      together.  No- 1M5 

ir,  guarantet  entire  satisfaction  and  make 
you  the  sole  judge  in  the  transaction.  FP<  not 
only  guarantee  that  the  material  and  machine 
work  Is  of  the  very  best,  but  that  you  cam  as- 
semble and  complete  the  article  and  the  result* 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  in  every  respect. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  No.  131. 

STRAIGHT  CHAIR— No.  1318 

Height  of  back  38  in..  se:'t  16x17  in.  A  re:il  s.»!i,l  Cuban  mahog- 
any dining  room  chair,  finely  designed  with  character  and  grace 
that  would  properly  furnish  any  dining  room.  This  chair  cannot 
he  duplicated  for  less  than  $9.50. 

WHITTELSET  STSTEM  chair,  solid  mahogany  No.  1318— 
$2.90.     Fabric  leather  cover  50  cents. 

small  table-No.  1245 

Height  24  in.,  top  16x24  in.,  with  small  shell  un- 
derneath. Just  the  style  of  an  elegant  tea  table. 
It  requ. res  real  solid  mahogany  to  set  off  fine  silver 
and  china.  Also  most  convenient  as  a  smoker's 
table  or  extra  fine  sewing  table.  Ordinary  price 
would  be  $7.50  to  $10.00. 

WHITTELSEY  SYSTEM  solid  mahogany  table 
No.  1245— $2.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  price  and 
only  a  limited  number  will  be  sold. 

UMBRELLA  STAND-No.  1176 

Stand  26  in.  high,  of  real  solid  mahogany.     Large        „      .  ™ 
enough  to  take  all  the  umbrellas  and  « ■  n**s  of  an  or- 
dinary  family  and    their,    guests.      Well  de»i(meU,  easily  put  to- 
gether and  an  ornament  to  any  well  furnished  hallway.      A  similar 
stand  can  be    bought  at  a  first  class  furniture  house  for  $6  to  $7. 

W1IITTEL9EY  SYSTEM  solid  mahogany  Umbrella  Stand  $1.85, 

MORRIS  CHAIR— No.  1114 
Height  of  back  40  in.,  width  28  in.,  seat  20x21  in.  A 
great  big  roomy,  elegant,  solid  mahogany  piece  ol  furni- 
ture that  shows  real  comfort  and  good  taste  at  \  glance. 
It  would  be  ru  addition  to  any  home  and  the  first  chair 
in  the  house  for  your  guest.  The 
for  such  a  chair 
would  be  $18 

WHITTELSEI  SYSTEM  solid 
mahogany  chair  without  cushions 
$5.85.        Fabric    leather    cushion 
%\  .75. 

COAT  TREE-No.  1479 

„      This  coat   tree    stands    26  in. 
-N"    liiJ  huh  and  Is  si 

any  throughout.  It  is  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  can  well  be  placed  in  any  part  of  any 
home,  and  be  an  ornament,  A  similar 
piece  of  furniture  if  bought  midy  made  would 

cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7.     Onr  price  for  this  piece  is  $1.90, 
If  you  tcant  oak  write  us. 

V^WHITTELSEY  SYSTEM  FURNITURE  CO..^ 
Steinway,  New  York  City 


The  Perfect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional  strength  and 
softness,  combined  with  the 
perfect  antiseptic  qualities  of 
aromatic  Canada  Balsam, 
make 

Balsam 
Sanitissue 

the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 
sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapped 

I'SAfP^T^si  '  «°Parch- 

fflSEg         '-^-M  .^rn.-nt.in 

Wo  have  a  special  pro\^\     ffaIed  Cartons. 
for  office  BuUd-v^   25  sheets  free. 
d  pnblic  places,    worth  sent  prepaid  any- 
20  per  cent. to 40    ...,,„,. 
per  cut.  wnere. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO, 
503  GLENWOOD  AVE.,  PHILA..  P». 

.  The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50 cents.    Post-free. * FunS 
&  Wagna.Ua  Company.  44-60  Ef.st  23d  Street,  New  York. 


name  of  "Jackson's  foot  cavalry."     One  of  his  men 
said: 

"Moses  took  forty  years  to  get  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  with  manna  furnished  all 
the  way;  but  Old  Jack  would  have  double-quicked 
it  through  on  half  rations  in  three  days  at  the  most." 

On  reaching  Chancellorsville.  one  of  Hooker's 
officers  said,  "We  seem  to  have  them  this  time,  and 
a  sure  victory,  only  I  don't  know  where  old  Stone- 
wall is.  He  might  break  in  on  us  here  any  minute 
and  spoil  all  this."  The  prophecy  was  promptly 
made  good. 

Military  leaders  have  usually  approved  the  policy 
of  subsisting  on  the  enemy's  country;  but  it  was 
left  for  Stonewall  Jackson  to  make  the  enemy  him- 
self the  purveyor  of  supplies.  The  Federal  General 
Banks  became  known  as  Jackson's  commissary- 
general,  and  when  his  column  was  seen  to  turn  off 
into  the  valley  the  report  would  go  out,  "Lee  is 
out  of  rations  again,  and  has  sent  Jackson  to  call 
on  his  commissary -general." 

Jackson  was  like  flint — cold,  impassive,  still,  in 
time  of  peace.  But  at  the  sharp,  swift  stroke  of 
military  necessity  the  spark  of  his  genius  flew  out 
and  burst  into  flame  that  swept  away  all  obstacles. 
When  General  Ewell  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Jackson's  generalship  in  the  Valley  campaign,  he 
replied : 

"When  he  began  it,  I  thought  him  crazy.  Before 
he  got  through,  I  thought  him  inspired." 

Before  the  end  of  the  campaign  Jackson  had  his 
men  brought  into  a  spirit  like  his  own.  The  division 
reached  a  deep  stream  where  the  bridge  had  been 
burned.  He  sent  for  an  engineer  corps,  and  also  for 
some  carpenters  among  his  own  soldiers.  The 
engineers  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare  plans;  but 
two  hours  later  the  head  carpenter  appeared  and 
reported,  "The  bridge  is  finished,  General,  and  we 
can  go  on,  but  them  air  pictur's  ain't  come  yet." 

The  soldier  may  need  religion  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  any  one  else,  but  as  a  rule  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Lord  are  not  spread  on  the  tented  field  of  the 
warrior.  Stonewall  Jackson,  however,  was  an 
exception.  He  never  failed  to  invoke  the  Prince  of 
Peace  to  preside  over  his  battles.  Old  Jim,  his 
faithful  ser\ant,  said: 

"De  Gcn'al  is  de  greates'  man  fo'  prayin'  night  an' 
mornin'  an'  all  times.  But  when  I  sees  him  git  up 
sev'al  times  in  de  night,  besides,  an'  start  in  prayin', 
I  knows  dar's  gwine  ter  be  semp'n  up,  an'  I  go 
straight  an'  pack  his  haversack,  ca'se  I  know  he'll 
be  callin'  fer  it  'fo'  daylight." 

It  was  fitting  that  he  who  found  his  life  on  the 
battle-field  should  find  there  the  entrance  into 
immortal  life;  but  in  the  agony  of  loss  Lee  exclaimed, 
"Any  victory  would  be  dear  at  such  a  price!" 

To  his  wounded  general  he  wrote,  "Could  I  have 
ordered  events,  I  would  have  chosen  for  the  good 
of  the  country  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead." 

Jackson  replied  to  the  leader,  who  he  had  declared 
was  the  only  man  whom  he  would  follow  blindfold, 
"Better  that  ten  Jacksons  should  fall,  than  one 
Lee." 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  Lord  in  his  providence 
intended  that  the  Confederacy  should  not  win,  and 
to  prevent  it  he  had, to  remove  Jackson. 


The  Life  of  .Murat  Halstead. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murat  Halstead  recently  celebrated  their  golden - 
wedding  anniversary  in  Cincinnati.  The  distinction 
which  Mr.  Halstead  has  attained  as  a  press  corre- 
spondent warrants,  in  the  opinioa  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  a  somewhat  more  extended  notice  of 
this  event  than  has  been  accorded  it.  Consequently 
this  papei  tells  a1  length  the  history  of  the  pair,  and 
particularly  the  various  steps  by  which  Mr.  Halstead 
came  into  fame.     We  read: 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Halstead  are  in  good  health 


,   ,       L'*ERS  ARE  CONVINCED,  AND  DEALERS  ARE  REALIZING,  THAT  THE 

"SULTAN"  RUG  FASTENER 


NO 


is  the  best  device  ever  invented   to   keep  rugs  flat,  prevent  them  from  curling,  ar  I 
help  to  preserve  their  wearing  quality,  without  injuring  the  finest  polished  flooi„. 

SLIPPING,     FALLING,    OR    TRIPPING    WHEN   THE    "SULTAN"    IS 


USED. 


The  "Sultan"  Rug  Fasteners  are  for  sale  by  rug  and  carpet  dealers 
where,  or  I  will  send  direct  postpaid.      Price  75  cents  a  dozen. 


SAMUEL  B.  DONCHIAN 
71   Pearl  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 


HEM  YOUR  FuIiTH 

Do  it  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple 
and    fascinating. 
Our  practical  free 
48-page    book 
makes  it  a  simple 
matter  to  finish  or 
refinish    new    or    old 
furniture,  woodwork 
and    floors     in 
Weathered,  Mis- 
sion, Forest  Green,  Flemish, 

Mahogany  or  W4'  any  other  desired  shade  at  little 
cost  with  John-  \i  son's  Electric  Solvo,  Johnson's 
Wood    Dye    and     W    Johnson's   Prepared  Wax. 

First  remove  all  the  old  finish  with  Johnson's 
Electric  Solvo.  Then  apply  our  Dye  to  the  clean, 
dry,  bare  wood  and  when  perfectly  dry  apply  our  Wax 
with  cloth  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry  cloth.  A 
beautiful  wax  finish  will  be  immediately  produced. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling  how  old,  poorly 
finished  furniture  can  be  made  serviceable  and 
stylish  and  harmonize  with  your  other  furnishings. 

Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  (for  removing  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  etc.),  pint  cans,  40  cts.;  half-pint 
cans,  25  cts. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  (all  shades),  half-pint  cans, 
36  cts.;   pint  cans,  50  cts. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax— 10  and  25  ct.  pack- 
ages and  large  size  cans.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint. 
Postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will 
not  supply  you.  Write  for  48-page  color  book — 
"The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Furniture."      Sent  free — mention  edition  L.  D.  32. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Woodfinishitig  Authorities" 


ISTALLS  BOOKS! 

SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

Subjects  that  should  be  understood  by  every  I 
I  person  and  information  properly  given  which  | 

should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
I  Commended  by  highest  medical  authorities. 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEN. 

By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
IV  hut  a  Youne  Boy 

Ought  to  Know.  I 
What  &  Young  Man 

Ought  to  Know,  j 
What  a  Toung  Husband 

Ouch t  to  Know* 
What  a  Man  of  45 

Ought  to  Know.  ' 
4,  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN. 

Bj  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen, M.D., 
»nd  Mrs .  Emm*  F.  A.  Drike,  U-D\ 

What  a  Young  Girl 

Ought  to  Know.  | 
What  a  Toung  Woman 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Toung  Wife 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45 

Ought  to  Know. 
•  1  per  copy,  post  free.  Table  of  contents  free.  , 
!  In  Other  Languages.  These  books  are  I 
I  being  translated  into  seven  languages  in  Asia  and  I 
several  in  Europe.  Now  ready :  In  Swedish  J 
Young  Boy,  Young  Husband,  Young  Girl,  Young  I 
Wife;  price  $125  each,  post  free.  In  Dutch,! 
Young  Man, Young  Husband,  Man  of  45, Woman  [ 
of  4^:  price  $1  each,  post  free.  In  preparation, 
I  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian. 

Vlr  Publishing  Co..10S1J3SJZ2:g*' 
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Beeman's; 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 
Gum  *  * 

Cures  Indigestion  and 

Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  ',", 


•<M* 
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Bargain  Paint 

Mixtures  of  chalk,  barytes,  silica, 
etc.  (with  or  without  a  little  White 
Lead  in  them)  can  always  be  bought 
for  less  than  genuine,  Pure  White 
Lead.  Oftentimes  they  can  be 
bought  for  the  same  or  actually 
less  than  raw  pig  lead  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  made. 

Bogus  mixtures,  whether  sold  as 
White  Lead  or  simply  as  "paint," 
will  not  wear.  Pure  White  Lead 
will  wear,  as  everybody  knows 
who  has  used  it. 

A  saving  of  50c.  to  $1.50  on  the 
paint  for  a  job  costing  $60.00  is 
not  much  to  begin  with,  and  when 
it  causes  the  whole  job  to  go  to 
ruin  in  a  year  or  less,  the  saving 
is  an  expensive  economy. 

The  Dutch  Boy  painter  on  the 
side  of  a  keg  guarantees  the  words 
"Pure  White  Lead"  on  the  head 
and  means  long  wear. 

Our  Beautiful  Book  Free 

Full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  to 
tlie  effective  and  economical  use  of  paint. 
It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  Henry  Hutt. 
A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  free 
a  de  lujce  copy. 

NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities   is   nearest  you : 

New  York.    Boston.    Buffalo,    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,     Chicago,     St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  i.Tohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead&  Oil  Oo.) 


All   our  white   lead   packed   in    1907 
bears  the  above  trade  mark. 
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rin'-e  certificated  furnish  n  Jeairnbto  form  of 
investment  for  trustees  of  funds,  guardians, 
retired  men,  wonvn  who  li  ive  the  care  of  their 
own  tiflrtira  and  :ili  persons  who  live  on  the 
income  of  their  money,  Interest  paid  twice 
fl  jresr      Write  for  bonk  lei  "D  " 


IRST  TRUST  6  SAVINGS  BANK 

JPITAL  $100000.00  BILLINGS    MONT. 


BULATED  DIGEST  OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

aiding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
ce laws  of  every  Stale  in  the  United  States.  Bv 
00  Hirsh.  Cloth  cover,  $1.50.  FUNKAWAG- 
LLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

<>f  making  perfect   duplicates  with  the  Onus 
Ti|>T»i>  it  up  lien  1  or.  No  intricate  mechanism 
No  printers'  ink.    Alwa\s  ready.    100  copies  from 
pen  written  and  50copies  f  rem  t  ypc-written  orig- 
inal. Useful  in  ans  business,  Sent 
nn  Ten  Days'  Trial  Without 
Deposit.     Complete    duplicator, 
Tap   Size.     (Prints   BKzlS   inches. i 
Contains  lfi  feet  of  rolled  printing 
surface.  Price  s:,  (Hi 
THE  FELIX  P.  DADS  IHTI.I0ATOR  CO. 
U»us  llldS.,  Ill  John  St.,|N«.n  York 


and  they  have  ten  living  children  as  their  fine  and 
handsome  contributions  to  the  antirace-suicide 
cause.  Mr.  Halstead  will  be  -X  years  old  next 
September.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Victoria 
Banks,  of  Cleveland,  half  a  century  ago.  took  place 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  reason  for  the 
unusual  hour  was  that  the  young  bridegroom  had 
been  ill   with  a  fever  which  ed  into  a   mild 

form  of  varioloid,  and  he  was  quarantined.  Mr. 
Halstead  had  been  ordered  to  Washington  to  report 
the  inauguration  of  President  Buchanan,  and  was 
obliged,  if  possible,  to  leave  Cincinnati,  March  2, 
in  order  to  reach  the  capital  city  in  time.  The  fates 
were  kind  to  him,  and  March  1.  1857.  he  was  released 
from  quarantine,  and  the  next  morning  "  bright  and 
early  "  he  wedded  Miss  Banks.  Breakfast  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  supper  that  would  ha<e  followed  the 
wedding  as  originally  planned,  and  at  o  a.m.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Halstead  started  on  their  wedding  lourney. 
The  early  morning  ceremony  was  conducted  with 
due  formality,  and  at  the  reception  last  Saturday 
evening  two  of  Mr.  Halstead's  ushers  were  preset, t, 
Alexander  Houston  of  College  Hill  and  Stephen 
Gerrard  of  Plainville,  O.  There  is  no  better-known 
newspaper  man  in  the  United  States  than  Mr. 
Halstead.  He  began  his  work  in  Cincinnati,  and 
was  identified  with  the  old  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
afterward  the  Commercial  Gazette,  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  was  afterward  editor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Standard  Union,  and  of  recent  years  has  devoted 
himself  to  special  correspondence  and  the  writing  of 
books.  He  formed  the  habit  of  attending  the 
inauguration  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  on 
his  wedding  journey,  and  has  been  present  at  the 
induction  into  office  of  every  occupant  of  the  White 
House  since.  He  attended  the  national  conven- 
tions of  1856  and  i860,  and  has  missed  few,  if 
any,  of  these  gatherings  since.  He  acquired  the 
title  of  "field-marshal"  when  war  correspondent 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  first  being  with 
the  French  army,  then  with  the  German,  and 
returning  to  Paris  he  was  arrested  when  the 
French  learned  that  he  had  been  with  their  ene- 
mies. Mr.  Halstead  saw  the  famous  French 
guillotine  doing  its  deadly  work,  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  John  Brown,  and  has  been  where 
history  has  been  in  the  making  most  of  the  time 
since  reaching  manhood.  Of  recent  years  he  has 
made  trips  to  the  Philippines  and  Cuba,  and  written 
popular  books  regarding  both  countries.  Other 
books  which  Mr.  Halstead  has  written  mostly  em- 
body his  personal  experience,  and  include  "The 
Convention  of  i860,"  'The  White  Dollar,"  "Life 
of  William  McKinley,"  "The  History  of  American 
Expansion,"  "Our  Country  in  War,"  "Official 
History  of  the  War  with  Spain,"  "  Life  of  Admi- 
ral Dewey,"  "The  Great  Century,"  "  The  Boer  and 
British  War,"  "The  Galveston  Tragedy."  and  "The 
War  Between  Russia  and  Japan."  Eight  of  the  ten 
living  Halstead  children  came  back  on  the  golden - 
wedding  anniversary,  the  two  absent  being  Clarence 
Halstead  of  New  York,  who  was  kept  away  by  the 
illness  of  his  wife,  and  Col.  Albert  Halstead,  who 
is  consul  at   Birmingham,   Eng. 


President    of    France    for    Six    Months.  — The 

death  of  Jean  Paul  Casimir-Perier,  fifth  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  excites  but  little  comment  in  the 
press  of  this  country.  It  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  us, 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "as  measuring  the  dis- 
tance the  Republic  has  traveled  in  the  last  twelve 
/ears,  for  it  was  in  January.  189s,  that  Casimir- 
Perier  resigned  in  a  pet  after  holding  the  Presidency 
for  little  more  than  six  months."  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  tenure  of  the  office  are  thus 
recalled   by    The    Transcript : 

llis    predecessors    in    this    high    office    had    been 


No.  4  A 
FOLDING 

KODAK 


A  grown-up  pocket  Kodak. 
Retains  the  features  that  make 
for  simplicity  and  convenience, 
but  takes  large  pictures. 

Superior  Rapid  Rectilinear 
lenses,  Kodak  Automatic 
Shutter,  Automatic  Focusing 
Lock,  Rising  and  Sliding  Front, 
Reversible  Brilliant  Finder, 
Two  Tripod  Sockets.  Made  of 
aluminum,  covered  with  finest 
seal  grain  leather.  Loads  in 
Daylight  with  4'+  x  6'i  Film 
Cartridges  for  6  exposures. 

Price,  $35.00. 

EASTMAN   KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  at  the  «.,       w-      .     .    « ._ 

itaUrs  or  by  mail.  The  Kodak  City . 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAX.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Bkodie  Patterson. 
Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo,  cloth,  326  pages.  £1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wasrnalls  Company.  Pubs  .  New  York. 


Why  stand  endless  annoy- 
ance and  expense  for  painting, 
repairs,  renewals? 

Genuine   Bangor  Slate   Roofs 

outlive  the  building  without 
paint  or  repairs. 

Can  ysit    ask    m.-rc  ,'/"  a    TOttft 


Our  free  Roof  Book  tells 

gives  the  words  of 
the  tin         people  about  tin 
"   tile  "      tile 

"   shingle  shingle 

"  patent       "         "      patent 

(tor,  navel,  asphalt,  flin 

the    slate    people    about    slate 


>at  all  tlu 


Roofs 


Write  for  . 


Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co.,         R«y  Bldg.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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Paint  Faults 

How  To  Avoid  Them 

The  painter  is  not  always  to 
blame  for  the  job  that  cracks, 
scales  and  fades.  Perhaps  he  \yas 
required  to  use  a  ready-mixed 
paint  unsuited  to  the  work  ;  pos- 
sibly loaded  with  adulterants  ; 
or  the  trouble  may  have  been 
with  a  former  coat  of  paint. 

All  paint  troubles  may  be 
avoided  by  having  a  competent 
painter  apply  Carter  Strictly  Pure 
White  Lead. 

It  avoids  cracks  by  natural  con- 
traction and  expansion  with 
every  change  of  temperature. 

CARTER 

?^LY  White  lead 


gives  long  service,  saves  expen- 
sive cleaning  when  another  coat 
is  needed,  and  holds  any  color  or 
tint  for  years  without  fading. 

Our  booklet,  "  Pure  Paint." 
gives  paint  information  not 
generally  known.  Gives  simple 
tests  for  knowing  genuine  paint 
from  imitation — will  save  you 
money.  It  shows  six  beautilul 
color  schemes.  We  gladly  send 
it  free.    Address  Dept.  "v" 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
Chicago,  111. 

Factories:  Chicago— Omaha. 


CARTER 

^,tvWhiteLead 


'EDUCATIONAL! 


GAIN  INDEPENDENCE-LEARN  BY  MAIL  TO  BE  A 

Certified  Public  Accountant 


A 


Tt  is  a  fortunate  office  man  who  commands  $2000  a  year. 
-*-  Auditors,  bystematizers,  Public  Accountants,  with  no 
more  natural  ability,  secure  from  two  to  five  times  that 
income.  Our  course  of  mail  instruction,  complete  com- 
pact, practical,  is  prepared  and  taught  by  practicing, 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS  and  AT- 
TORN" EYS  AT  LAW.  It  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  cap- 
able specialist  of  any  capable  office  man  and  put  him  in 
the  well  paid  class.  Our  text  books  on  THEORY 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING, 
AUDITING,  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  also  BOOK- 
KEEPING and  BUSINESS  PRACTICE,  are  rein- 
forced by  constant  individual  attention  to  each  student, 
and  there  are  no  failures.      Write  us  for  particulars. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INST.,  Inc.,  Dept.  W. 
27-29  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WM.  O.  FK.1TT,  Mf?r. 

A\  A«.K\<  V  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
Ifitmerel)  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about ,  tin  m 
THAT  in  Homethint:.  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
:  r  and  reeoramends  you,  that  is  more.  Our* 
RK<JOM.MK\U8.        C.  W.  BAKDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  !'. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BtRtAL  OF  niYERSlT Y  TRAVEL,  1''  iriuity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Thiers,  MacMahon,  Grcvy,  Carnot.  Casimir-Perier 
is  understood  to  have  bargained  with  Carnot  to 
form  a  ministry  if  Carnot  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  but  would  quietly  favor  him.  Assas- 
sination placed  Casimir-Perier  in  possession  of  the 
coveted  prize,  but  not  before  he  had  been  defeated 
in  the  premiership.  He  was  credited,  however, 
by  the  knowing  correspondents,  with  having  courted 
the  fall  of  his  ministry  on  finding  out  that  President 
Carnot  was  secretly  abetting  competitors  for  the 
Presidency.  His  ministry  was  foxily  Moderate, 
Casimir-Perier  being  always  Opportunist  of  the 
Opportunists.  The  crisis  for  his  ministry  arose  in 
connection  with  the  miners'  eight-hour  bill  and  the 
Government's  advice  to  the  railroad  companies  to 
refuse  their  employees  permission  to  attend  a  con- 
gress, coupled  with  the  purpose  to  withhold  from 
the  employees  of  the  State  railway  facilities  for 
doing  so.  His  sudden  resignation  from  the  Presi- 
dency has  never  been  quite  explained,  but  is  attrib- 
uted, on  the  strength  of  testimony  given  in  the 
Dreyfus  trial,  to  his  pique  at  having  keen  kept  out 
of  the  insiders'  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  instinctively,  as  Major 
Picquart  and  other  honorable  men  in  responsible 
positions  did,  that  the  whole  case  was  a  tissue  of 
lies — a  mass  of  complicated  inventions  that  jiobody, 
not  even  those  in  the  plot  themselves,  were  in  the 
end  able  to  keep  track  of.  A  man  of  great  inherited 
wealth,  with  an  ancestry,  if  not  noble,  always  in 
public  life  from  the  great  Revolution  to  the  latest, 
he  passed  for  and  probably  felt  like  a  nobleman 
himself,  just  as  he  looked  and  felt  like  a  military 
man  on  the  strength  of  having  officered  a  detach- 
ment of  the  militia  during  the  Franco-German  war 
and  siege  of  Paris.  He  was  a  picturesque  and  to 
some  extent  a  popular  politician. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Cautious. — "Now,  be  careful  how  you  drive, 
cabby,  and  go  slowly  over  the  stones,  for  I  hate  to 
be  shaken.  And  mind  you  pull  up  at  the  right 
house,  and  look  out  for  those  dreadful  railway-vans." 

"Never  fear,  sir;  I'll  do  my  best.  And  which 
'orspital  would  you  wish  to  be  taken  to,  sir,  in  case 
of  an  accident5" — London  Tit-Bits. 
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Spacing. 

The  parlor  sofa  holds  the  twain, 
Miranda  and  her  love-sick  swain, 

Heandshe. 
But  hark!  a  step  upon  the  stair, 
And  papa  finds  them  sitting  there, 
He       and       she. — Puck. 


For  Loral  Color. — Friend — "Why  do  you  sit 
there  with  the  faucet  running  all  the  time?" 

Poet — "Well,  you' see.  Lam  writing  an  ode  to 
Niagara  Falls!" — Meggcndorjer  Blaetter. 


Unholy  Cities. — A  Berkeley  bookseller,  anxious 
to  fill  an  order  for  a  liberal  patron,  wired  to  Chicago 
for  a  copy  of  "Seekers  after  God,"  by  Canon Farrar, 
and  to  his  surprize  and  dismay  received  this  reply: 
"Ho  seekers  after  God  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 
Try   Philadelphia." — Argonaut. 


He  Was  Wrong. — Chicanelli,  who  had  to  leave 
on  a  journey  before  the  end  of  a  case  begun  against 
him  by  a  neighbor,  gave  orders  to  his  lawyer  to  let 
him  know  the  result  by  telegraph.  After  several 
days  he  got  the  following  telegram: 

"Right  has  triumphed." 

He  at  once  telegraphed  back: 

"Appeal    immediately." — //    Mundo    Umoristico. 


Revised. — Pastor — "And  with  what  word  was 
the  first  marriage  instituted?" 

Pupil — "1  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  thy 
woman ! ' ' —  Ulk. 


FRENCH,  GEBjIll,  SPANISH.  ITHLIHN 

To  speak  it,  to  under- 
stand   it,   to  read  it,    to 
write  it,  there  is  but  one 
best  way.   You  must  hear 
it    spoken    correct- 
ly,   over  and  over, 
till  our  ear  knows 
it. 

You  must 
see  it  printed 
correctly  till 
your  eye  knows 
it.  You  must 
talk  it  and  write 
it. 
All  this  ca.rv  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

With  this   method  you  buy  a  professor 

outright.      You  own  him.       He  speaks  as 

you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;    when  you 

choose,  night  or  day  ;  for  a  few  minutes  or 

hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can    learn    a    foreign    language 

who  hears  it   spoken  often    enough  ;  and 

by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 

as  you  like. 

Send  for  booltlct,  explanatory  literature  and  fac- 
simile letters  from  men  who  know.  Our  students 
complain  of  imitators.    Beware. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOME    STUDY 
^COURSES 


O' 


,UR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  in  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.  Genung 
of  Amherst;  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown;  Greek,  by 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
ment. 
Students  may  regis- 
ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  The  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home   Correspondence   School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  F.  Genung,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English. 


MY  BOOK 

m 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  this  publication 


You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  764     Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  and 
The  Lawrence  Scientific  School 

ofier  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical, 
MimtJK  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Forestry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Geology. 

For  further  information,  address  W.  C.  SABINE,  14  University  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Masb. 
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Carrying  Them  Out. — "I  sent  you  some  sug- 
gestions telling  you  how  to  make  your  paper  more 
interesting.     Have  you  carried  out  any  of  my  ideas"' " 

Editor — "Did  you  meet  the  office  boy  with  the 
waste  basket  as  you  came  up  the  stairs?  Yes? 
Well,  he  was  carrying  out  your  ideas!" — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

A   Good  Father. —  Pastor — "Whenever  I  come 
to  visit  you,   they  always  have  to  send  after   yov 
You  are  always  sitting  in  some  tavern." 

"Well  you  see,  pastor,  my  three  daughters  are 
married  to  tavern-keepers,  and  as  I  never  gave  them 
any  dowry,  I  try  to  make  it  ujj  by  giving  them 
my  custom  in  rotation." — Fliegende  Rlaetter. 


A  Fair  Inference. — She — "That  Mr.  Scarey  is 
the  most  chicken-hearted  fellow  I  ever  met." 

He — "Possibly  he  was  an  incubator  baby." — 
Boston  Record. 


Like  a  Book. 

He  talks  like  a  book,  his 

Admirers  all  say. 
What  a  pity  he  doesn't 

Shut  up  the  same  way. 

— World  To-day. 

Hasty. — Customer — "That's  too  bad!  there,  I 
have  forgotten  my  purse!" 

Storekeeper — "That's  no  matter,  lady,  you  can 
pay  me  next  time." 

Customer — "  Suppose  I  died  to-morrow?" 

Storekeeper— "Oh  I  could  stand  the  loss!" — 
Ulk. 


A  Puzzler. —  Lawyer — "Now,  sir.  did  you  or 
did  you  not,  on  the  date  in  question  or  at  any  other 
time,  say  to  the  defendent  or  any  one  else  that  the 
statement  imputed  to  you  and  denied  by  the  plaintiff 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment  or  otherwise?  Answer 
me,  yes  or  no." 

Bewildered  Witness — "Yes  or  no  what?" — 
Taller. 


Lest  He  Forget. — Professor — "I  always  forget 
my  pocket  handkerchief.  I  must  really  tie  a  knot 
in  it  to  remind  me." — Mcggcndorjcr  Blaetter. 


Wreck  of  the   Hesperus   Family. 

It  was  old  Farmer  Hesperus 

And  his  daughter,  Milly  May, 
And  they  stood  together  hand  in  hand 

In  the  middle  of  Broadway. 

"O  Father,   I  hear  a  raucous  shout — 

O  Father,  what  can  it  be?" 
'  'Tis  only  a  tall  policeman,  child, 

Who  waves  his  hand  at  thee." 

'O  Father,  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels 

And   hoofs   that   loudly   ring." 
'It's  one  o'  them  hansom  cabs — 

Gash-bish  the  durned  old  thing!" 

'O  Father,  I  see  a  cloud  of  dust 

Sift  o'er  me,  head  to  feet." 
'It's  one  o'  them  dum  fool  White  Wings 

A-sweepin'  off  the  street." 

'But,  Father,  I  smell  an  odd  perfume — 

O  Father,  what  can  it  mean?" 
'Don't   fly   into   hy-stericks,   child — 

It's   only   gasoline." 

'Nay,  Father,  I  hear  the  cry  'Look  out!' 

And  fear  is  on  my  nerve." 
'Gee-whiz!    here  comes  an  auto  car 

A-puffin'  round  the  curve!" 

'O  Father,  I  feel  a  dreadful  bump — 
What  means  that  sickly  thud?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
For  his  mouth  was  full  of  mud. 

— Life. 


The  Attention  of 

All  Lovers  of  Chocolates, 

Higienists  and  Physicians  Especially, 

is  called  to 


-fML 


ForRdipt 

"™"  TRADE    MARK        JM. 

(Chocolates. 

Which  are  Dipped  with  a  Fork  and  are  Clean. 

The  Hand  does  Not  Touch  the 

Melted   Chocolate 

In  the  almost  universal  method  of  dipping,  the 
hand  is  continually  immersed  in  the  melted  choco- 
late, the  creams  being  dipped  with  the  Fingers. 

Bell's  are  the  Original  "Korkdipt"  Chocolates, 
the  first  Fork  Dipped  Chocolates  advertised,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  others  (?)  advertised 
over  our  Trade  Mark  name  "Forkdipt." 

Bell's  Chocolates  are  flavored  with  Pure  Fruits 
put  up  in  our  own  factory,  an  unique  feature.  They 
are  coated  with  Pure  Uncolored  Vanilla-flavored 
Sweet  Chocolate,  are  never  Black,  and  are  Whole- 
some and  Delicious.  Black  Chocolate  is  colored  and 
is  Unwholesome. 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send  us  $1.00  for  a 
i%  lb.  box,  express  prepaid,  which,  if  net  satis- 
factory, may  be  returned  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

Sample  box  by  mail  for  jo  cents  and  your 
Dealer's  name. 

J.  S.  BELL  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT,  MASS. 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

The  standard  by  which 

other  candies  are  judged. 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  St.  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 
Established  181,2. 


The  "A\eteor"  French  Coffee 

Percolator 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper  or  Nickel 

Made  in  over  ioo  styles  and  sizes, 
ranging  in  price  from 

$2.50  to  $20 

There  are  cheap  imitations  of  the  "Meteor" — 
be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

rpHERE  is  no  need  of  using  cereal  Coffees. 
J-  Nothing  can  equal  the  delicious  flavor  or  the 
nutritive  and  gently  stimulating  qualities  of  the 
genuine  coffee  bean.  If  your  coffee  makes  havoc 
with  your  nerves  and  digestion  it  is  because  you 
boil  away  the  good  and  develop  the  bad  to  its 
highest  potency. 

The  ''Meteor"  French  Coffee  Percolator  is 
mechanically  adapted  to  get  the  strength  and  aroma 
of  the  coffee  without  its  nerve-destroying  qualities. 
Illustrated booklet  with  prices  mailed  upon  request. 

meriden  Company,  silversmiths 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  Soeeeaaw 

218  Fifth  Avenue,  ■■dmmsq^aBWTou 

Factory:  Meriden.  Conn.  Canada  Factory:  Hamilton,  Ont, 


char   HOWSand 


'iris  by 

Breathes    the   best 
noblest  emotions  of 


helpful    book   for 
ces  E.  Willaru.    "It 

^    thoughts    and    the 
its  gifted  author." 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  \X/|\T   Price,  $1 
FUNK  &WAGNAUSCO.,  NEW    ▼▼U> 


YORK. 


Artistic  Simplicity  in  Wall  Decoration 


Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  harmonious  and  refined  mural  effects.  There  is  an 
artistic  touch— a  richness  of  decorative  effect  iu  homes  where  walls  are  covered  with 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

In  such  homes  you  will  find  that  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  results  obtain,  the  wall 
tones  blending  perfectly  with  color  schemes  of  furnishings  and  of  adjacent  apar  tm  cuts. 

FAB-RI-KO-NA  combines  art  ami  economy  in  great  degree.  Made  in  a  great  variety  of 
permanent  shades.it  is  strong,  durable  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  FAB-RI-Ko-N  A  cannot  be 
easily  scratched  or  torn;  is  clean, sanitary  and  easily  hung.  It  is  high -grade. yet  not  expensive. 

We  render  a  special  service  to  all  who  contemplate  interior  decoration.  Our  experts 
will  devise  a  color  scheme  adapted  to  yOHr  needs,  showing  actual  sample}  of  FAB-RI-KO-NA 
in  actual  shades  contrasted  with  woodwork  in  natural  tints,  thus  showing  how  your 
finished  walls  will  look.    II ';  He  us  for  full  inftn  mat  ion  about  this  special  a  n .:'  I  aluable service. 

H.    B.   WIGGIN'S  SONS   CO.,   24  ARCH    ST.,    BLOOMFIELD,    N.   J. 
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We  use  scrupulous  care  in 
choosing  glasses  to  aid  our 
eyesight.  Why  not  use  scrup- 
ulous care  in  selecting  lamp- 
chimneys  ? 

Macbeth  is  the  only  maker 
of  lamp-chimneys  who  is 
proud  to  put  his  name  on 
them. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


£3^5 


£33-»«E 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller*  Tin  Rollers 


RUSSIA  AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLK,  A  searching  inquiry  into  the  Kischinef  out- 
rages, with  full  documentary  matter,  by  Isidore  Singer, 
Editor  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia."  i2mo,  cloth, 
296  pages.  $1.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


How 

20,000 
Chicks 

were  Hatched  in 

3  MONTHS. 

Hatched  in  mylHodel 

Inbubators  and    raised 

n  Model  Colony    Brood- 

era.  This  is  a  bit  of  history  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Model  Farm,  which  was  start- 
ed in  April  of  last  spring  as  a  money- 
making;  business.  The  use  of  my  Model 
equipment  will  enable  you  to  do  as  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how.  Catalog  of  Model 
Equipment  mailed  upon  request.  The 
Model  Farm  is  owned  by  the  Model  Poul- 
try Company,  of  which  I  am  President. 
It  is  a  co-operative  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional organization,  in  addition  to  being 
a  money-maker.  You  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  we  are  doing.  We 
are  the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the 
world,  and  have  more  growing  chicks 
today  than  any  other  five  farms  coupled 
together.  Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 
Send  two  dimes  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
"Eggs.  Broilers  and  Roasters."  It  gives 
the  cost  of  production  in  all  branches  of 
the  poultry  business.  It  gives  the  market 
quotations,  week  by  week,  averaged  for 
three  years.  Its  tables  show  when  a 
chick  batched  any  week  in  the  year  could 
be  marketed  as  a  broiler  or  roasting 
chicken,  and  the  profit.  Also  profits  of 
egg  production  and  how  best  to  secure 
them.    Write  today. 

CHA8.  A.  CYPHERS, 
369    Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  T 


J 
9 


NURSERIES  sell  Direct 
pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Founded  1825.     Large   NEW  Fruit  Book 
:.  STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


V  free.   SI 


A  Jubilant  Jubilee. — Some  years  ago,  before 
Queen  Victoria's  death  and  about  the  time  that  the 
Queen's  jubilee  was  to  be  celebrated,  the  following 
conversation  between  two  old  Scotchwomen  was 
overheard  one  day  on  a  street  corner  in  London 

"Can  ye  tell  me,  wumman,  what  is  it  they  call  a 
jubilee?  " 

"Well,  it's  this."  said  her  neighbor.  "When  folk 
has  been  married  twenty-five  years,  that's  a  silver 
wuddin';  and  when  they  have  been  married  fifty 
years  that's  a  golden  wuddin'.  But  if  the  mon's 
dead  then  it's  a   iubilee." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Married  Peace.— "Did  you  hear  that'  friend 
Peter  was  married? " 

"Oh,  yes,  the  neighbors  hear  them  at  it  all  the 
day  long." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


CREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
11M>7  tells  all  about  purebred  poultry  and 
describes  un<i  illustrates  *h>  rarietiee.  i<> 
Ijcmiii  Iful  natural  color  plates.  Gives  rea- 
sonable prices  for  -lock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure 
diseases,  kill  lice,  makf  money.  This  valuable 
bn.,konlylOcts.         B.  H.  UREI0ER,  BJ1EBHS,  PA. 


CURRENT     EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

March  8. — A  strike  of  electricians  places  Paris  in 
semidarkness. 

The  British  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  is  killed  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Radicals  in  the  Douma  elect  two  vice-presidents 
of  the  house  over  the  Constitutional- Democratic 
candidates. 

March  n. — Mr.  Petkoff.  the  Bulgarian  Premier 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  shot  and  killed 
by  an  unknown  man  at  Sofia. 

March  12. — The  Captain  and  more  than  100  of 
the  crew  of  the  French  battle-ship  Jena  are 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazines  in  a 
Toulon  dock. 

Jean  Casimir-Perier,  former  President  of  France, 
dies  in  Paris. 

March  14. — Lord  Curzon  is  elected  Chancellor  of 
Oxford. 

Maurice  Grau,  formerly  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York,  dies  in  Paris. 

The  French  coast-defense  ship  Fulminant  is 
seriously  injured  by  being  struck  by  a  torpedo 
in  practise,  off  Brest. 


Domestic. 

March  8. — Suit  for  S30.000.000  is  brought  against 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

March  9. — John  Alexander  Dowie  dies  in  Chicago. 

In  the   Iroquois   Theater  manslaughter  trial,   at 

Danville.    111.,    the   Court    declares   the   Chicago 

fire  ordinance  invalid  and  acquits  Will  J.  Davis, 

the  defendant 

March  ro. — Street-car  traffic  in  Louisville  is  tied 
up  by  a  strike  ot  union  railway  employees. 

March  11. — Governor  Gillette,  of  California, 
sends  to  the  Assembly  a  message  from  the 
President  asking  that  further  action  against  the 
Japanese  be  suspended,   which  is  done. 

March  12. — Mrs  Russell  Sage  announces  the 
endowment  of  the  "Sage  Foundation"  with 
S  10,000.000  to  investigate  the  causes  that  lead 
to  distress  among  the  poor  and  the  best  way  to 
relieve  it. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  decides 
to  admit  Japanese  pupils,  up  to  sixteen  years 
old.  to  the  public  schools. 

The  President  modifies  his  recent  orders  with- 
drawing coal  ^-inds  from  entry,  ordering  the 
opening  of  about    28,000,0,0   acres. 

An  official  statement  is  issued  at  Providence 
that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  has  acquired  a  half  interest 
in  the  Merchants  and  Miners     Steamship   Line. 

March  13  —Secretary'  Taft  orders  the  literal 
enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  all  govern- 
ment contracts. 

Abraham  Ruefs  trial  for  extortion  is  begun 
before  Judge   Dunne   in    San   Francisco. 

March  14  ---President  Roosevelt  issues  orders 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  United  State  oi 
Japanf  i'  laborers  without  proper  pa  -ports  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  suits  against  the  San 
Francisco    School    Board 

A  large  number  of  stocks  dealt  in  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  fall  rapidly,  but  no  real 
panic  results  outside  of  Wall  Street. 


BURPEE'S  SEEDS 


A  New  Book  of  200  pages,  mailed 
Free  to  all  who  want  to  plant  the 
Best  Saeds  that  Grow.     Address 

BURPEE'S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia. 


ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "finishing  touch"  if 
seasoned  with 

Lea  &  Pc^^ms, 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

John  Duncans'  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  K^'tS&K 

embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Sunt,  of  Schools. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


CHARMING   GLIMPSES    OF   A  FASCINATING    LAND 

THINGS    SEEN 
IIN     MOROCCO 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON 

Author  of  "  Danirl  Whijte."   "African   Nights'  Enter- 
tainment," "  Hidden  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is." — Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

$2. 50  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


"fl  New  Appraisal  of  Cfiiisiiaa  Science 

just  out;  briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers 
the  whole  subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunn  Burrei.l.  Price  50  cents,  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60 
East     23d     Street,     New    York     City. 
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the  texicographer's 
^  JTasyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"M.  E.  C,"  New  York  City. — "Please  tell  me 
whether  black  and  white  are  colors.  If  not,  why 
not?" 

Black  is  denned  as  "the  absence  of  color  or  the 
darkest  of  all  colors;  the  color  opposite  to  white." 
There  are  known  to  the  color  world  47  different 
varieties  of  black.  White  is  defined  as  "the  color 
seen  when  sunlight  is  reflected  without  sensible  ab- 
sorption of  any  of  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum; 
the  color  which  is  devoid  of  any  tint  and  is  the 
opposite  of  black."  White  is  known  by  25  different 
variety  names  in  the  color  world.  Technically  the 
word  color  is  restricted  in  meaning  to  the  primary 
colors.  See  the  definition  of  color  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  p.  373,  col.  3. 

"A.  E.  S.,"  New  York  City.— "(1)  Are  alto- 
gether and  all  together  always  synonymous  ?  (2) 
When  should  one  use  would  better  and  had  better?" 

( 1)  Altogether  and  all  together  are  not  synonymous. 
The  first  means,  as  a  noun,  "a  whole;  the  whole 
make-up  or  general  effect."  This  is  an  archaic 
sense.  As  an  adverb  altogether  means  "completely; 
entirely;  permanently."  The  phrase  all  together 
is  generally  applied  to  individuals  and  is  used  to 
designate  all  persons  present;  as,  "How  shall  we 
go?  All  together?"  (2)  Usage  of  "had  better" 
is  sanctioned  by  writers  of  classic  English,  altho 
the  phrase  has  been  condemned  as  incorrect  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rule. 

"S.  H.  A.,"  Ogden,  Utah. — "Please  inform  me 
if  Longfellow's  daughter,  Alice,  still  lives,  and  where 
she  resides;  also  if  there  are  any  other  members  of 
his  family  living?" 

Alice  Longfellow  still  lives  and  resides  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Her  brother,  Ernest  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  lives  in  New  York,  his  most  recent 
address  being  care  of  the  Century  Association, 
7  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I.  L.,"  Ripraps,  Va. — "Which  of  these  sentences 
is  correct  and  the  reason  therefor:  'He  thought  the 
lady  to  be  her,"  'He  thought  the  lady  to  be  she.'  " 

The  idea  which  "I.  L."  wishes  to  express  is  evi- 
dently "He  thought  her  to  be  the  lady."  In  the 
first  sentence  cited  by  "I.  L.,"  "lady"  is  in  the 
objective  case,  object  of  the  active  transitive  verb 
"thought."  As  the  pronoun  "her"  follows  the 
intransitive  verb  "to  be"  and  means  the  same  as 
"lady,"  the  objective  case,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rule  cited  by  Goold  Brown  is  obviously  required. 
See  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  p.  526,  rule 
vi.:  "  Same  Cases. — A  noun  or  a  pronoun  put  after 
a  verb  or  participle  not  transitive  agrees  in  case 
with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  referring  to  the 
same  thing;  as,  'It  is  /';  .  .  .  'It  would  be  a 
romantic  madness  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his 
closet.'  Here  madness  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
agreeing  with  it;  and  lord,  in  the  objective,  agreeing 
with  man." 

"C.  E.  H.,"  Ashville,  O—  (1)  The  phrase  ante 
meridiem  when  abbreviated  is  commonly  written 
A.M.  In  some  railroad  time-tables  it  is  printed  a.m. 
probably  to  save  space.  (2)  In  writing  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  benefit  the  't'  is  not  doubled; 
the  word  is  written  benefited.  (3)  The  sentence 
you  cite  is  correct 


The  Prudent  Man 


is  the  one  who  provides  for  emer- 
gencies.     No  one  can  foresee  just 
what  exposure  or  accident  he  may  be  subject 
therefore  everyone  should  be  provided  with 


Allccck's 


PLASTERS 


They  not  only  relieve  all  pain  and  aches, 
the  result  of  taking  cold  or  over-strain, 
but  they  strengthen  and  protect  the  weak 
parts  and  thus  prevent  the  development 
of  further  trouble.  They  also  help  the 
system  to  restore  its  tone  and  enable  it  to 
endure  exposure.  No  one  who  has  once 
tried  them  is  willing  to  be  without  them. 

REMEMBER— AUcock'ls  are  the   original  and  genuine   porous   plasters—  The  Standard  External  Remedy. 


^  < 


ALLCOCK'S     CORN     PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK'S     BUNION     PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions 


Just  Ready  in  the  Standard  Nature  Series 
I. 

A  MANUAL  OF  COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 

of  America  and  Europe.  Reproduced  in 
Natural  Colors  with  their  common  and 
scientific  names.     25  cents  net. 

II. 

AMANUAL  OF  COMMON  AMER- 
ICAN AND  EUROPEAN  INSECTS. 

Reproduced  in  Natural  Colors  with  their 
common  and  scientific  names.  25  cents  net. 

These  are  two  of  a  forthcoming  series  of  Nature 
Manuals,  5^x3^0  inches — I  pocket  size),  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Beutenmuller,  curator  of 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  American  Institute  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.  They  are  exactly  and 
beautifully  executed  in  colors. 

32mo,  50  pp.     25  cents  each  net        ' 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *-*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Y  >ung  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should   Have. 
Kirn    Cloth    Rinding,    Full     Gold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    92.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  ofContenta 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  B,     Phi!  a.,  Pa. 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

I  By  H.  S.POMEROY.M.D.    Vital  suggestions  toward 

making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happv. 

h90pp.   Price,  SI. 00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  N.i'. 
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1  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  mouth,  adults'  and  children's,  three  times  a  day. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Vellow  Box— tor  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  lit  the  mouth, 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  iu  handle  and  uook  to  hud  i:. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons— the  only  ours  who 
kiVrKft   liko  our  brush. 


Adults- S5c. 

Youths' '.25c     Children's  25c. 

Bj  mall  or  It  dealers      .-v-mf  for  our  frrr 

booklet. "Tooth  Trutli*."    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,   14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Ham. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Cost  for  Advertisements  \jrvder  this  heading  is  65  cents  per  line  of  six  words. 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  EDUCATIONAL 


Minimum,     4     lines 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE- 
CLEANING.  For  Sale.  Portable  Com- 
pressed-Air  House-Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to 
operate  in  cities  of  from  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upwards.  Each  Portable  Clean- 
ing Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from 
$50  to  $15  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  per 
day.  Capital  required  from  $2,000  upwards. 
Stationary  Residential  Plants  also  from 
$450  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating 
our  system.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  will  prosecute  all  infringers. 
State  references.  Address  General  Com 
pressed  Air. A  Vacuum  Machinery  Co.,  4408 
Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MAKE  MONEY  BY  MAIL— Only  spare 
time  and  little  cash  required  to  start.  We 
teach  you  the  mail  order  business  by  mail, 
thorough,  practical  instruction  gleaned 
from  experience  of  poor  men  who  have  be- 
come rich.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  a  drudg- 
ing nobody,  let  us  show  you' how  to  start  and 
develop  a  big  paying  business  of  your  own. 
Write  now.  MAIL  ORDER  LYCEUM. 
433  Phelps  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  good  paying  Drug  Store  in  best  resi- 
dence part  of  New  Orleans.  No  charge  for 
food  will.  This  is  an  unusual  chance. 
1.  W.  Yacher.  4319  Dryades  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


"FORTUNES  IN  THE  FOREST." 
Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK  which  tells  how 
immense  fortunes  are  being  made  in  the 
timber  tracts  of  the  far  west  Pays  better 
than  gold.minesand  with  none  of  the  risk. 
If  you  wish  to  safely  invest  a  little  money 
where  it  will  bring  GOOD  RETURNS 
write  for  the  book  TO-DAY.  Sent  free  by 
return  mail.      W.  0.  Hammeb,  Pres., 

952  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT. 
High  class  securities  of  a  public  service 
corporation  serving  three  cities.  Large 
increase  of  business  requires  doubling 
capacity  of  Plant.  Dividends  payable  quar- 
terly. Bonus  to  first  subscribers.  Refer- 
ences Conqueror  Trust  Company,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  or  any  bank  in  Joplin.  Address  Con- 
solidated Light.PowekA  Ice  Company, 
Joplin,  Mo. 

AGENTS:— You  know  you  could  easily 
sell  a  washing  machine  that  will  really 
clean  clothes  without  any  rubbing.  We 
positively  have  it.  Guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  Elegant  proposition.  Write  quick. 
Kentucky  Mfg.  Co.,  204  B  St..  Dayton.  Ky. 

INTEREST  IN  MICA  COMPANY  for 
sale.  Good  business  opportunity.  Unlimited 
demand  for  product.  For  particulars,  ad- 
dress Box  21,  Canaan,  N.  H. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
abilitv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Evans.  Wilkens  &  Co.,  »19  "F,"  Washington. 

Patents  that  PROTECT— Our  three  books 
for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
Stamps.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Rooms  18  to 
28  Pacific  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab- 
lished 1869. 


LET  me  sell  your  Patent.  My  book  ex- 
plaining how  mailed  free.  Sixteen  years' 
experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Wm. 
E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales  Specialist,  290Z 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I  SELL  PATENTS;  to  buy  or  having  one 
to  sell,  write  Chas.  A.  Scott,  703  Mutual  Life 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

CLEARANCE  SALE— Remingtons.  Dens- 
mores,  Jewetts,  Blickensderfers.  Williams, 
$12.50;  Franklins,  Postals,  Hammonds.  $10: 
Underwoods,  Olivers,  $35.00.  Orders  rilled 
or  money  back.  Standard  Typewriter  Exch. 
gnite  32,  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  in  high-grade 
upright  pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments: 
12  Steinways  from  350  up;  6  Webers  from 
$250  up  ;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up;  7  Knabes 
from  $250  up  ;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up  ; 
also  ordinary  second-hand  Uprights,  $75  up; 
also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at 
about  half.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  & 
Healy,  40  Adams  St..  Chicago.  We  ship 
everywhere  on  approval. 

SONG  WRITERS-Your  poems  may  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Send  thorn  to 
US  for  the  music.  Accept  no  offer  before 
reading  Music,  Song  and  Money.  It  is  free. 
Hayes  Music  Co.    266  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Sheet  Music— Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for 
copy  of  eitner  Peggy's  Favorite  (Two-Step)or 
Love's  Pleading  (Song).  Dunlap's,  504  Ohio 
St.,  Sedalia,  Mo.     Catalogue  of  music  free. 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


The  North  West  is  developing  faster  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Real 
Estate  Securities  here  earn  large  profits. 
We  believe  we  have  the  best  and  safest  form 
of  investment.  Any  amount  down  to  $100. 
For  full  information  and  references  write 
to 

EUGENE  CHURCH  CO..  Tacoma.  Wash. 


EDUCATIONAL 

-STARTING  IN  LIFE.  The  one  practical 
guide  to  the  selection  of  a  vocation.  By 
Nathaniel  O.  Fowler,  Jr.,  and  one  hundred 
leading  business  and  professional  men. 
Just  the  book  for  young  men.  440  pages. 
$1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.66.  Published  by 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  P.  O.  Box,  2158, 
Boston.      Drop  postal  for  prospectus. 

$23,400  represents  the  annual  salaries  of 
positions  now  open  on  our  books.  Free 
registration.  No      position— no     pay." 

Registration  form  Q  sent  on  application. 
The  Kinsley-Drake  Company,  245  Broad- 
way.  New  York. 

~COLLEGe~PB!EPATORY  COURSES  in 
French.  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  given  at  home  ;  also  Commercial 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Native  in- 
structors. Send  for  free  information. 
Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools,  194 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

WANTED:  Hiyh  class  College  Man  to  take 
charge  of  Co-educational  Institution,  in 
community  demanding  modern  educational 
facilities.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Address 
H.  A.  HARMAN.  Graham.  Va, 

PLAYWRITING  AS  A  PROFESSION 
brings  Fame  and  Fortune.  You  need  not 
be  a  genius  to"  succeed.  Full  course  by  cor- 
respondence. Address  Dramatic  Institute, 
930 P,  Colonial  Theatre  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 

HOME  UTILITIES 


•^RED  CEDAR  CHESTS  AND  BOX 
COUCHES  direct  from  factory  to  home. 
Shipped.'on  approval,  freight  prepaid.  Best 
and  cheapest  protection  for  furs'  and  wool- 
ens against  moths,  dust  and  dampness. 
Write  for  booklet  and  factory  prices.  Pied- 
mont Furniture  Co.,  Dept.   91,  Statesville, 

w.a 

THE  NAIAD  FILTER,  new  in  principle, 
unequaled  efficiency,  moderate  cost.  Write 
for  interesting  Booklet  on  Pure  Water  and 
out  free  trial  offer.  THE  NAIAD  FILTER 
CO.,  625  Sudbury  Bldg,,  BOSTON. 

LAWN  FENCE  AT  20  CEWTS  A  FOOT. 
Gates  $2.50  up.  Best  galvanized  wire,  white 
enamel  finish.  Booklet  free.  Agents 
wanted.  Acme  Wire  Fence  Co.,  695  E. 
Atwater,  Detroit.  Mich. 

SEEDS.  STOCK  AND  PETS 

—POULTRY  RAISERS 

If  you  want  beautiful,  marketable  birds, 
prolific  layers,  rapid  growers,  quick  to  ma- 
ture, easy  to  keep,  in  a  word  MONEY 
MAKERS,  buy  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  sell 
at  lowest  price  compatible  with  high  qual- 
ity cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  etc.,  and  EGGS 
to  HATCH.  Write  for  free  descriptive  cir- 
cular. WALTER  SHERMAN.  Ashwalk, 
Newport,  R.  L 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Highest  Grade  Photo-Finishing  for  ama- 
teurs promptly  by  mail.  Artistic  1907  Cal- 
endar Card  mount  with  every  half-dollar 
order.  Write  for  prices  and  sample  print. 
Robert  Johnston,  Dept.  I,  Wilkes-Bai 
Pa. 
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HELP  AND  SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


COLLEGE  MEN-Do  you  intend  to  take 
up  business,  technical  or  professional  worK 
after  graduation?  Write  today  stating  po- 
sition  desired.    Hapgoods,    305    Broadway 

WANTED— the  personal  assistance  of  a 
gentleman  with  fl  knowledge  of  American 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  of  litera- 
ture. Not  whole  time.  Full  references 
Apply  by  letter.  S.  S.,  Room  171.',  20  Broad 
St.',  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Vacuum   Cap 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few 
minutes  each  day  draws  the  blood  to  the 
scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circulation, 
which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new  healthy 
growth.  Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  particulars.  The  Modern 
Vacuum  Cap  Co.,  594  Barclay  Block,  Denver. 

Whitewashing  Machines 

A   PAINTING   AND    WHITEWASHING 
MACHINE.    Does  the  work  of  20  men  with 
brushes  and  does  it  better.     Send  for  cata- 
logue No.  8,  which  is  free. 
J.  A.  Del  Solar,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Miniatures 

MINIATURE  PORTRAITS.  Ivory  or  Por- 
celain, $25.  High-grade  work  from  any  pic- 
ture. Old  miniatures  copied.  Write  Alfred 
W.  Partrick,  18<Pier  St.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Multicopying 

THE  BENSINGER  "  Rapid  "  Duplicator, 
quick,  inexpensive  device,  benefits  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  requiring  num- 
erous exact  copies,  forms,  letters,  notices, 
diagrams;  also  multicopying  MUSIC  or 
anything  written  with  pen,  pencil,  type- 
writer. O  Bensinger  Co.,  130  Stone  Street, 
New  York. 

For  the  Deaf 

DEAF  or  hard  of  hearing  persons  find 
lip  reading  simple,  easy,  practical;  oral  or 
mail ;  terms  easy.  L.  D.  Lipmann,  P.  O. 
Drawer  2618,,Boston. 

Paper  Flowers 

Easter  Lilies  and  Roses,  75c  doz.;  Carna- 
tions 35c  doz.,  for  Church,  Hall  or  Home 
Decoration.  Finest  line  of  paper  Flowers. 
$2.00  Sample  Box  sent  postpaid  for  $1.25. 
Catalog  free.  THE  ENTERTAINMENT 
SHOP,  99  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Authors 

AUTHORS— Have  you  a  MS.  worthy  of  a 
cloth  binding?  Write  us.  To  publishers- 
Emergency  orders  for;bookwork  promptly 
executed.  MAYHEW  PUB.  CO.,  100  Ruggles 
St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


IN  THE  ISSUE  OF  APRIL  6th  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE  WILL  BE  THE  ADVERTISING  OF 


COUNTRY    HOMES 


We  are  confident  that  any  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  selling  property  of  this  sort  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 

to  announce  their  offers  in 
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The  season,  the  advance  advertising  which  this  department  has  received,  and,  ?bove  all,  the  great  circulation  of 
this  magazine  among  the  Business  Men,  Bankers,  Lawyers,  and  Physicians  of  the  country,  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  those  who  have  GOOD    PROPERTY  to  sell  at  a  fair  price. 

We  advise  every  advertiser  to  USE  A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  the  place  he  wishes  to  sell.  We  will  make  the 
half-tone  cut  without  charge  and  the  space  occupied  by  an  actual  picture  is  full  of  the  most  convincing  selling  argument 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

To  find  the  cost  of  any  advertisement  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  REALTY  EXCHANGE,  figure 
14  lines  per  incn,  single  column;  28  lines  per  inch,  double  column,  and  allow  65  cents  per  line. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  country  property,  and  sell  it  quickly,  have  your  copy  in  our  hands  not  later  than  March  27th, 
when  forms  for  the  Country  Home  Issue  will  close. 

The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Exchange,  44  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing;  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  CLASH  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  RIGHTS. 

A  FEW  Democratic  politicians  and  more  than  a  few  Demo- 
cratic newspapers — according  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Do/io- 
crat  (Rep.)— have  predicted  that  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1908  will  make  States'  rights  the  paramount  issue. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  predictions,  recent  events 
have  drawn  the  public's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  relative 
spheres  of  Federal  and  of  State  authority,  so  loosely  denned  by 
the  Constitution,  have  not  yet  been  adjusted  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  friction.  The 
struggles  for  railroad 
and  insurance  regula- 
tion, and  for  the  con- 
trol of  other  great  cor- 
porations, and  the  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral laws  to  restrict 
child  labor  and  to 
regulate  marriage  and 
divorce,  have  all  re- 
volved around  the 
question  of  States' 
rights.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  Secretary 
Root,  speaking  before 
the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, stirred  up  the 
Democratic  press  by 
his  prediction  of  cen- 
tralized rule  through 
the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  Federal 

Government;  and  only  the  other  day  at  Harvard  President 
Roosevelt  referred  with  some  impatience  to  the  "curious  re- 
vival" of  States'  rights.  State  sovereignty  has  seemingly  lost 
some  stalwart  champions  among  the  corporation  magnates  since 
the  individual  States  so  vigorously  took  up  the  matter  of  rail- 
road regulation  within  their  borders,  but,  on  the  oth,er  hand, 
the  active  interest  taken  by  the  resident  of  the  White  House 
in  the  doings  of  the  California  legislature  has  created  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  cause  in  one  Pacific-Coast  State  at  least.  The 
general  topic  has  been  further  aired,  in  The  Reader  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  Senator  Beveridge,  whose  articles  are  re- 
garded by  many  papers  as  representing  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  positions  in  the  matter.  The 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  it  is  true,  protests  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  a 
doubtful  representative  of  the  States'  rights  school,  since  he  has 
proposed  government  ownership  of  trunk  lines  and  has  indorsed 
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the  Beveridge  bill  against  child  labor;  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  another  independent  sheet,  thinks  that  the  Republican 
party  would  have  a  short  shrift  in  the  next  national  election  if  it 
committed  itself  to  President  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  States' 
rights,  which  appears  to  be  virtually  the  attitude  defended  by 
Senator  Beveridge. 

"  If  the  time  has  come  for  obliterating  State  lines  and  consoli- 
dating all  authority,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  at  Wash- 
ington," says  Mr.  Bryan,"  it  can  be  done  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment whenever  three-fourths  of  the  States  are  willing  to  ratify 
such  an  amendment."  But  the  States  at  present,  he  asserts,  have 
no  desire  to  surrender  the  power  reserved  to  them.     An  attempt 

to  transfer  to  the  na- 
tional capital  the  busi- 
ness now  conducted 
at  the  State  capitals 
would  be  open,  he  ex- 
plains, to  two  ob- 
jections, "either  of 
which  would  be  fatal." 
These  are  : 

"First,  Congress 
could  not  transact  the 
business.  The  work 
now  devolving  on  the 
national  legislature 
makes  it  difficult  to 
secure  consideration 
for  any  except  the 
most  important  meas- 
ures. .  .  .  Second. the 
members  of  Congress 
could  not  inform  them- 
selves about  local 
needs.  The  interests 
and  industries  of  the 
nation  are  so  diversi- 
fied and  the  various  sections  so  different  in  their  needs  that  the 
members  of  Congress  from  one  part  of  the  country  would  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  farther  the  legislative  body  is  from  the  community 
affected  by  the  law,  the  easier  it  is  for  special  interests  to  control." 

Again,  he  quotes  Jefferson  to  the  effect  that  the  State  govern- 
ments are  the  surest  bulwarks  against  antirepublican  tendencies. 
We  read : 

"Those  antirepublican  tendencies  exist  to-day,  and  the  bulwark 
can  not  be  dispensed  with.  While  popular  government  is  grow- 
ing stronger  all  over  the  world,  there  are  still  those  in  this  country 
who  distrust  the  people.  ...  A  systematic  absorption  of  power 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  not  only  cause  discontent  and 
weaken  the  attachment  of  the  people  for  the  Government,  but  a 
withdrawal  of  power  from  the  State  would  breed  indifference  to 
public  affairs — the  forerunner  of  despotism." 

Mr.    Bryan    does   not    consider    the    exercise   by    the  Federal 
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government  of  restraining  power  so  objectionable  as  the  exercise 
of  creative  power,  but  even  in  the  former  case,  he  maintains, 
"care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  to  the  States  the  exercise  of 
concurrent  authority."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  comes  from  two  sources,  viz.,  from  those  who  believe 
with  Hamilton  in  the  theory  of  centralization,  and  from  those  who 
want  legislation  which  the  States'-rights  doctrine  obstructs.  Of 
these  two  classes  the  last  is  most  influential,  because  the  members 
of  this  class  impart  to  their  method  the  strength  supplied  by  the 
object  aimed  at.  An  abstract  theory  seldom  provokes  discussion, 
but  wars  have  been  fought  over  a  theory  embodied  in  a  concrete 
issue. 

"  First,  there  is  the  effort  to  secure  the  national  incorporation  of 
railway  and  industrial  enterprises.  ...  A  second  argument  has 
recently  been  made  in  favor  of  extending  the  sphere  of  the  general 
Government,  viz. ,  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  protect  the  treaty 
rights  of  foreigners.  .  .  .  The  third  and  most  attractive  proposi- 
tion looking  to  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment is  that  involved  in  antitrust  legislation." 

Even  here,  however,  he  maintains  that  "  no  assault  upon  the  au- 
thority or  contraction  of  the  sphere  of  the  State  can  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  overthrow  of  monopolies. 
Federal  remedies  should  supplement  State  remedies;  they  should 
not  be  substituted  for  State  remedies." 

On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Beveridge,  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  centralization,  argues  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  "  the  people's 
instinctive  effort  toward  national  unity."  Looking  back  over  our 
history,  he  discovered  that  much  of  our  most  beneficent  legislation 
has  had  to  overcome  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  jealous 
and  ever-alert  champions  of  States*  rights.  He  names,  for  in- 
stance, the  bill  chartering  the  first  national  bank  ;  the  bill  to  con- 
struct national  roads  and  canals;  the  exclusion  of  obscene  litera- 
ture from  the  mails;  the  suppression  of  the  Louisiana  lottery  : 
and  the  recent  meat  and  pure-food  laws.  But  he  admits  that  the 
new  law  to  keep  out  yellow  fever  by  putting  quarantine  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  altho  an  acknowledged  usurpation  of  States' 
rights,  met  with  but  feeble  opposition.     He  says  : 

"I  am  not  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 'States* 
rights'  slumbers  when  no  financial  interests  are  involved,  and  is 
aroused  only  when  financial  interests  are  involved;  1  am  merely 
stating  the  fact.     For  a  fact  it  is  which  no  man  can  dispute 

"The  progress  of  nationality  and  the  decay  of  States'  rights 
grow  out  of  changed  conditions.  The  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  have  bound  our  people  into  a  national  unit 

"All  this  creates  new  problems  which  the  old  theory  of  States' 
rights  never  contemplated,  and  new  necessities  on  the  part  of  the 
people  which  States'  rights  can  not  supply.  But  the  people's 
problems  must  be  solved,  the  people's  necessities  supplied.  Each 
day  makes  it  clearer  that  only  the  nation  can  do  this.  That  is  why 
the  nation  is  doing  it.  If  the  States  could  do  that  work  better, 
nothing  could  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  It  is  because  the  na- 
tion is  the  only  force  equal  to  the  daily  developing  needs  of  the 
people  that  nationality  is  developing,  and  for  no  other  reason.  In 
all  of  this  there  is  no  harm,  but  only  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  for 
it  is  merely  the  people  themselves  acting  in  common  for  their 
common  good." 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  course  of  the  address  already  re- 
ferred to,  put  the  matter  in  the  following  epigrammatic  form  : 
"States'  rights  should  be  preserved  when  they  mean  the  people's 
rights,  but  not  when  they  mean  the  people's  wrongs."  Almost 
every  evil  of  the  day,  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Mail (Ind. 
Rep.),  is  "looking  defiantly  over  the  ramparts  of  States' rights, 
equipped  to  do  national  mischief,  protected,  as  it  hopes,  against 
the  national  policeman."  The  doctrine,  says  the  same  paper,  is 
"on  the  defensive,  unpopular  as  it  has  never  been  before."  To 
quote  further : 

"  We  are  approaching  a  period  of  national  self-consciousness 
with  reference  to  this  particular  thing.  For  a  long  while  the  peo- 
ple have  been  dimly  conscious  that  an  obstacle  has  been  inter- 


posed to  every  assertion  of  their  authority  to  correct  an  evil  or 
secure  a  good,  and  that  the  obstacle  wore  a  strangely  familiar 
look.  They  have  been  fighting  States'  rights  in  detail  without 
realizing  the  general  nature  of  their  campaign.  They  are  awaken- 
ing now." 

Another  point  of  view  is  exemplified  by  the  Augusta,  Ga., 
Chronicle  (Dem.).  The  doctrine  formulated  by  Senator  Beveridge 
— "  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Republican  party,"  it  calls  him — is  all 
the  more  dangerous,  says  that  paper,  because  "  the  people  at  large 
are  indifferent  to  the  issue."     It  adds: 

"Steadily  the  drift  is  toward  centralization.  The  working 
classes  are  blind  to  the  real  danger  and  are  giving  their  strength 
to  the  Republican  idea  by  championing  the  cause  of  national  own- 
ership. The  unthinking  Democrats,  too,  incline  toward  the  cen- 
tralization idea,  losing  sight  of  the  consequence  in  the  glamour 
that  surrounds  power.  In  fact,  the  nation  seems  to  be  drifting 
toward  a  state  of  government  that  older  countries  are  striving  to 
get  rid  of." 


A   FRANK   WARNING  TO  THE  SALOON. 

A  REMARKABLE  editorial  in  Bonforfs  Wine  and  Spirit 
-^*-  Cireular  (New  York)  warns  the  saloon  that  it  must  reform 
or  go,  for  the  people  are  becoming  disgusted  with  its  evils.  The 
recent  Prohibition  victory  in  Knoxville  is  thought  by  some  papers 
to  be  due  to  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  saloon  rule  of  city 
politics,  rather  than  to  the  conversion  of  the  voters  to  total  absti- 
nence ;  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  weighty  organ  of  the  liquor 
trade  that  if  the  saloon  business  throughout  the  country  does  not 
mend  its  ways,  it  will  "be  prohibited  in  all  places  save  the  busi- 
ness or  tenderloin  precincts  of  our  larger  cities."  So  serious  is 
the  situation,  indeed,  that  last  June  the  National  Wholesale 
Liquor-Dealers'  Association  issued  an  appeal  for  the  purification 
of  the  saloon, and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Kentucky  Distillers'  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  commission  of  five  to  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  calling  a  national  convention  to  frame  a  license  law  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  State  legislatures  in  place  of  the  "radical  and 
impracticable  legislation  "  now  being  urged,  and  often  successfully, 
by  the  Antisaloon  League.  We  quote  these  striking  paragraphs 
from  The  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular : 

"With  more  than  one-half  of  the  geographical  limits  of  this 
great  country  under  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages; with  Tennessee  passing  through  her  legislature  a  bill  that 
almost  amounts  to  State  pohibition;  with  the  West-Virginia  legis- 
lature passing  a  measure  to  submit  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  with 
Texas  providing  that  express  companies  transporting  wines  and 
spirits  shall  take  out  a  $5,000  license;  with  the  Illinois  legislature 
considering  a  county  unit  local-option  measure  and  Indiana  a 
$1,000  license  for  the  few  saloons  that  the  Remonstrance  law  will 
leave  in  that  State ;  with  Kentucky  almost  a  dry  State  and  facing 
probably  a  legislative  session  that  will  submit  a  prohibitory  amend- 
ment; and  with  an  organization  opposing  us  and  sworn  to  our  de- 
struction that  seems  to  lack  nothing  in  the  way  of  money  or  brains, 
enthusiasm,  or  persistent,  untiring  work — what,  may  we  ask,  is 
the  wine  and  spirit  trade  doing  to  arrest  the  current  of  events  or 
to  alter  in  any  way  the  radical  conclusions  which  are  being  forced 
upon  the  people  in  every  State,  county,  and  precinct? 

"If  there  is  one  thing  that  seems  settled  beyond  question  it  is 
that  the  retail  liquor  trade  of  this  country  must  either  mend  its 
ways  materially  or  be  prohibited  in  all  places  save  the  business  or 
tenderloin  precincts  of  our  larger  cities. 

"If  the  Antisaloon  League  can  maintain  its  present  organiza- 
tion it  looks  as  if  it  will  certainly  destroy  the  legalized  saloon  in 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  excepting  perhaps  in  Missouri,  and  it 
is  certainly  making  strong  headway  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  other  Western  and  Northern  States." 

Far  from  sneering  at  the  Antisaloon  League,  The  Wine  and 
Spinl  Circular  pays  it  its  respects  thus  : 

"The  Antisaloon  League  ...  is  not  a  mob  of  long-haired 
fanatics,  as  some  of  the  writers  and  speakers  connected  with  our 
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"you  can  lead  a  horse  to  'water,'  but  you   can't    make 
him    drink." 
— Sullivant  in  the   New  York  American. 


and  they  tried  to  frighten  him  with  "  bear!" 
How  the  President  probably  received  the  recent  tear  bluff. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News 


that  awful  brat  next  door. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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THE    PANIC  AND   THE    PEOPLE. 

—  McCntcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


AS   THE   CARTOONISTS   SAW    IT. 


business  have  declared,  but  it  is  a  strongly  centralized  organiza- 
tion, officered  by  men  of  unusual  ability,  financiered  by  capitalists 
with  very  long  purses,  subscribed  to  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are  solicited  by  their  various 
churches,  advised  by  well-paid  attorneys  of  great  ability,  and  it  is 
working  with  definite  ideas  to  guide  it  in  every  State,  in  every 
county,  in  every  city,  and  in  every  precinct. 

"  If  the  Antisaloon  League  is  defeated  at  any  point  it  imme- 
diately prepares  for  another  attack  along  new  lines,  and  when  it 
succeeds  it  at  once  begins  work  for  a  more  telling  victory. 

"Precinct  local  option,  with  the  Antisaloon  League,  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  county  local  option,  and  this  again  is  merely  intended 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  State  prohibition.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  organization  has  well-prepared  plans  for  controlling  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  of  pass- 
ing a  national  prohibitory  law  at  some  time  in  the  future,  but  be- 
fore it  undertakes  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  it  is  working  to  cripple 
the  trade  in  every  possible  way,  and — while  we  sleep — it  is  suc- 
ceeding in  the  most  substantial  manner." 


A   TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR    PANIC. 

WALL  STREET  has  been  swept  by  "an  unprecedented 
panic,"  which  has  left  in  its  wake,  not  wreck  and  ruin,  ap- 
parently, but.  if  we  may  judge  from  the  financial  press,  an  atmo- 
sphere full  of  sunshine  and  optimism.  The  decline  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  panic  of  a  few  days  ago  began  early  in  Januaryjof  this 
year,  and  at  its  lowest  point  represented  a  shrinkage  in  values, 
says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  more  than  two  billion  dollars. 
The  par  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  (he  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  as  last  computed,  is  $6,554,000,000.  From  January 
5  to  March  14,  The  Wall  Street  Journal goes  on  to  say.  the  loss 
in  values  was  "nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  Russian-Japanese  War 
to  both  nations  engaged."  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  de- 
cline, remarks  the  same  paper.  "  it  has  resulted  in  a  redistribution 
of   wealth  such   as  no   inheritance  -  or    income-tax  could    bring 
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about  "  '  Moreover,  "what  law  could  squeeze  water  out  of  stocks 
more  effectually  than  the  stock-market  has  done  since  January 
5?'     Says  the  New  York  Commercial : 

"  After  all  the  jolting  and  rejolting  and  readjustment  of  prices  in 
the  stock  market,  the  consoling  facts  remain  that  not  a  railroad 
property  in  the  United  States  is  really  worth  any  less  to-day  than 
it  was  on  March  i  ,  that  not  one  mine  is  turning  out  any  less  pay  ' 
metal;  that  not  an  industry  in  the  entire  country  has  had  its  earn- 
ing capacity  impaired  ;  that  not  one  bond  issue  on  property  or 
credit  anywhere  between  the  two  oceans  will  default  its  next  regu- 
larly due  interest  in  consequence;  and  that  no  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany, no  industrial  or  other  corporation,  and  no  firm  or  individual 
has  been  made  insolvent  by  the  shock." 

E.  H.  Harriman,  questioned  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cline upon  general  business,  is  reported  in  The  Evening  Post  as 
saying: 

"  This  is  going  to  have  some  effect  upon  general  business,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  worried  about  the  outlook.  Some  shrinkage  will 
take  place  as  a  result  of  it,  but  no  more  than  will  do  good.  It  will 
make  it  possible  to  get  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  money,  for  there 
will  be  less  demand  for  both." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  panic,  the  press  agree,  was 
the  absence  of  accompanying  failures.  Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  :  "Herein  is  the  difference  between  the  recent  stock- 
market  crash  and  all  previous  irruptions  of  that  sort.  The  effect 
was  not  felt  in  the  country  at  large." 


GILT-EDGED   GRAFTING   IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  chief  Democratic  war-cry  in  the  Pennsylvania  political 
campaign  last  fall  was  the  alleged  misuse  of  public  funds  by 
the  Republicans  in  the  furnishing  of  the  new  State  Capitol.  On 
the  strength  of  these  charges  of  extravagance  and  fraud,  William 
H.  Berry  was  elected  'Reform"  Treasurer  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
elected,  but  he,  like  Mr.  Berry,  had  in  his  platform  strong  prom- 
ises of  investigation.  The  fulfilment  of  these  promises  by  the  new 
administration,  in  the  words  of  one  Republican  paper,  is  disclo- 
sing "proof  of  systematic  and  stupendous  graft."  The  revelations 
are  so  overwhelming  that  now  there  is  distinguishable  no  party 
line  in  the  press  clamor  for  full  and  impartial  investigation.  The 
Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  thus  describes  this  evolution  of 
sentiment : 

"  When  Berry  was  making  the  charges  for  which  the  then  Attor- 
ney-General was  demanding  the  most  definite  and  explicit  particu- 
lars and  legal  evidence,  few  people  ever  believed  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  show  actual  fraud.  The  worst  that  was  expected  was 
profligacy,  extravagance,  carelessness  in  the  expenditure  from  a 
plethoric  Treasury  of  the  people's  or  nobody's  money.'  When 
the  present  investigation  was  actually  begun  it  was  believed  that 
the  search  for  fraud  would  be  long  and  difficult,  and  that  after  ac- 
countants and  mechanical,  architectural,  and  building  experts  had 
been  called  in  and  a  careful  and  technical  analysis  of  the  findings 
had  been  made,  the  issue  would  be  so  befogged  and  intricate  that 
few  would  be  able  to  understand  the  rascality  of  the  job  except  in 
a  hazy,  general  way. 

"  But  enough  has  been  found  right  at  the  beginning  to  show  that 
the  building  of  the  State  Capitol  was  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  theft,  fraud,  and  unblushing  rascality  of  which  there  is  any 
record." 

Details  of  this  graft  are  now  being  given  out  by  the  investigating 
committee  which  show  that  Sanderson,  the  chief  contractor  for 
the  furnishings,  drew  from  the  State  Treasury  from  400  to  4,000 
per  cent,  more  money  than  he  actually  paid  out  to  the  subcontrac- 
tors for  supplying  the  material  and  labor.  Says  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Ind.  Rep.): 

"  If  we  take  the  figure  of  Sanderson's  lowest  profit  so  far  dis- 
closed, say  300  per  cent.,  and  accept  the  theory  that  this  repre- 


sents the  average  profit,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  State 
paid  $9,000,000  for  a  $2,000,000  or  $4,000,000  job 

"In  every  case  the  subcontractors  who  made  the  articles  testi- 
fied respecting  those  very  articles.  The  rostrums  in  two  of  the 
rooms  were  supplied  by  the  subcontractors  for  $2,060.  The  State 
paid  Sanderson  $90,748.80  for  them,  a  profit  of  4.305  per  cent. 
Certain  decorations  were  made  at  a  cost  to  Sanderson  of  $162,- 
389.85.     The  State  paid  Sanderson  for  them  $779,472.96. 

"  The  evidence  is  that  Sanderson  was  paid  for  painting  the  Capitol 
about  $600,000  more  than  another  bidder  was  willing  to  do  it  for. 
Sanderson  was  paid  $137,600  for  preparing  sketch  and  working 
models  for  electrical  fixtures,  which  models  a  contractor  should 
make  at  his  own  expense.  Sanderson's  contract  required  him  to 
apply  to  the  chandeliers  solid  gold  mercurial  gold  finish.'  In- 
stead, he  applied  lacquer  at  about  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  the 
true  gold  plate." 

Now  that  every  one  admits  the  prevalence  of  fraud,  the  concern 
of  the  press  is  to  locate  the  parties  ultimately  responsible.  The 
Philadelphia  Record  {Ind..  Dem.)  points  out  that  Mr.  Huston,  the 
architect,  had  the  State  as  his  client  and  should  have  protected 
her  from  fraudulent  contractors.     It  says  : 

"The  lethargy  of  Governor  Pennypacker's  board  was  culpable, 
but  not  wholly  unnatural.  The  Governor  and  his  associates  knew 
nothing  about  buildings  or  furnishings  or  decorations.  The  archi- 
tect knew  about  all  of  these,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  State  to 
serve  its  interests,  and  it  is  not  very  singular  that  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  took  his  word  for  every- 
thing." 

Other  papers,  while  not  accusing  the  former  Governor  of  im- 
plication in  the  frauds,  do  censure  him  strongly  for  what  they 
consider  his  negligence.  He  was  "  the  victim  of  an  amazing  de- 
ception," says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times  (Rep.).  "  In  his  en- 
thusiasm over  the  plans  to  make  the  Capitol  a  model  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  artistic  finish,  he  ignored  business  details, 
suffered  the  wool  to  be  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  finished  by  pub- 
licly guaranteeing  the  honesty  of  those  who  are  now  shown  to  have 
carried  on  an  unparalleled  scheme  of  spoliation."  In  view  of  the 
political  importance  which  the  matter  assumed  last  fall  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  (Rep.)  assures  the  public  of  the  innocence  of  the 
old  administration.     To  quote  : 

"  The  Republican  party  is  not  responsible.  No  honest  Repub- 
lican stands  sponsor  for  anything  that  even  savors  of  crookedness, 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  sincere  promise 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Stuart,  that  if 
elected  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  probe  of  investigation  should 
go  to  the  very  roots  of  the  matter. 

"  He  has  kept  that  promise.  The  Republican  legislature  has 
risen  splendidly  to  the  requirements.  Two  lawyers,  one  of  them 
a  Democrat,  have  been  brought  in  to  conduct  the  hearings.  Thus 
the  investigating  committee  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  there  is  not  a  citizen  who  does  not  feel  assured  that 
no  effort  will  be  neglected  to  get  at  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 

"It  is  true  that  the  Capitol  was  furnished  during  a  Republican 
administration,  but  beyond  that  fact  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  Republican  party  and  the  wonderful  methods  of  San- 
derson and  Huston.  It  has  been  the  claim  of  the  Republican 
party  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  clean  out  all  abuses,  and  it 
is  giving  proof  right  now  that  the  people  did  not  vainly  place  their 
confidence  in  it  at  the  November  election.  Its  Governor  and  its 
representatives  at  Harrisburg  have  cleared  the  track  for  an  in- 
quiry which  will  not  stop  until  every  last  bit  of  evidence  is  pro- 
duced.' 

Another  Republican  paper,  however,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is 
not  satisfied  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  architect  and  the  contrac- 
tor. The  "gigantic  plunder  was  not  the  work  of  any  one  or  two 
men,"  it  says,  and  continues: 

"  It  was  not  executed  without  a  conspiracy.  No  contractor 
would  have  raked  off  such  immense  sums  unless  he  had  been  under 
the  exaction  of  others.  No  contractor  would  have  dared  levy  such 
astounding  overcharges  unless  he  had  felt  protected  under  the 
shield  of  accomplices.     This  pretty  nearly  uniform  percentage  of 
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increase  of  cost  is  the  method  of  illicit  partnership.  It  is  the  de- 
vice of  daring  fraud.  It  was  the  artifice  of  the  Tweed  plunder. 
It  is  morally  certain  that  this  enormous  graft  in  the  new  Capitol, 
now  made  clear  beyond  a  cavil,  was  not  the  Drofit  of  an  architect 
or  a  contractor  alone,  but  was  shared. 

"This  truth  imposes  a  new  and  graver  duty  on  the  investiga- 
tion. It  can  not  stop  short  of  completeness.  It  must  be  rigid, 
thorough,  and  unsparing.  It  will  involve  following  the  payments 
by  the  State  through  the  receiver,  through  the  bank  accounts, 
through  the  medium  of  division.  We  are  yet  only  at  the  first 
chapter." 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  GOVERNMENT  BY  THIEVES. 

ALTHO  the  press  has  been  surfeited  with  revelations  of 
municipal  corruption  during  the  past  five  years,  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  Mayor,  its  boss,  and  its  Board  of  Supervisors  under 
indictment  for  flagrant  and  wholesale  graft,  supplies  it  with  a 
new  sensation.  There  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  is 
Abraham  Ruef,  a  lawyer  who  holds  no  public  office  and  draws  no 
salary  from  the  public  treasury,  but  who,  as  political  boss,  has 
given  full  play  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Some  months  ago, 
Boss  Ruef  and  Mayor  Eugene  Schmitz  were  indicted  in  the 
"  French-restaurant  "  case,  on  charges  of  extortion  from  keepers  of 
haunts  of  vice.  Just  as  Ruef  is  brought  to  trial  in  this  case,  sev- 
enty-five new  indictments  are  found,  charging  the  boss  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  Aldermen,  with  selling  franchises  to  vari- 
ous public-service  corporations.  The  Mayor  is  not  included  in  the 
later  indictments.  Special  interest  is  aroused  by  the  large  sums 
alleged  to  have  changed  hands  in  this  bribing  of  city  officials. 

While  most  of  the  press  in  other  sections  of  the  country  dwell 
only  upon  the  disheartening  aspect  of  the  sordid  and  amazing 
story  in  which  Ruef  is  the  central  figure— a  story,  as  one  paper 
puts  it,  of  "a  complete  community  of  interest  between  harlots, 
procurers,  corporation  magnates,  'best  citizens,'  labor-union  poli- 
ticians, and  pugilists  "—some,  like  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  put  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  splendid  and  inspiring  struggle  of  a  hand- 
ful of  honest  citizens  to  free  their  city  from  the  grasp  of  the 
corruptionists.  The  handicaps  these  citizens  have  contended  with 
may  be  judged  when  we  read  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  indictment 
Ruef  had  managed,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  find  on  every 
grand  jury  enough  of  his  men  to  secure  immunity  to  himself  and 
his  gang.  When  indictments  overtook  him,  however,  and  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  district-attorney's  office  and  quash  those  in- 
dictments failed,  he  sought  refuge  behind  a  series  of  what  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  calls  "preposterous  technicalities."  Losing 
confidence  in  these,  he  went  into  hiding,  forfeiting  his  $50,000  bail. 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  defenses  as  a  writ  of  error,  granted,  it  is  said, 
by  a  drunken  judge,  and  the  alleged  unwillingness  of  the  sheriff 
to  discover  his  hiding-place,  he  was  finally  brought  before  the 
court  by  a  special  officer  sworn  in  for  the  occasion.  Even  after 
his  arrest  he  was  not  committed  to  jail,  because  the  sheriff  could 
not  be  trusted  to  keep  him  safely.  "  Only  a  fesv  judges,"  remarks 
The  Bulletin,  "are  now  standing  between  this  city  and  anarchy." 
"It  may  as  well  be  understood,"  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
"that,  with  the  exception  of  a  majority  of  the  judges,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  governed  by  its  criminal  elements."  It  is  not  only  the 
corruptionists  who  are  now  on  trial,  asserts  the  Sacramento 
Union;  "  it  is  also  the  bench  and  bar  of  San  Francisco,  the  laws 
of  California,  the  great  State  itself— yea,  more,  our  boasted  mod- 
ern civilization." 

According  to  San-Francisco  dispatches,  since  the  new  indict- 
ments Ruef  is  held  in  an  aggregate  bail  of  $650,000.  These  new 
indictments  are  the  result  of  detailed  confessions  made  by  various 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  one  of  whom  was  trapt  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  act  of  taking  a  small  bribe.  The  eagerness 
of  his  colleagues  to  confess  in  full  is  thought  to  be  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  idea  of  an  "  immunity  bath."  Details  of  their  ille- 
gal transactions  are  given  in  the  following  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Post: 


"  Of  the  seventy-five  indictments,  sixty-five  are  against  Abraham 
Ruef ,  charging  him  with  bribing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  grant 
franchises  to  the  United  Railroads,  the  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany, the  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  the  so- 
called  'Prize-fight  Trust.'  Ten  are  against  T  V.  Halsey  for- 
merly general  agent  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  who  is  charged  with  having  bribed  the  Supervisors  not 
to  grant  a  franchise  to  a  rival  company. 

"Of  the  sixty-five  counts  of  bribery  against  Ruef.  fourteen  are 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  the  overhead-trolley  franchise 
to  the  United  Railroads  Company  immediately  after  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  last  April.  Seventeen  are  based  upon  the 
money  alleged  to  have  been  spent  by  the  gas  company  to  procure 
an  eighty-five-cent  rate  as  against  a  seventy-five-cent  rate  :  thirteen 
refer  to  the  alleged  passing  of  money  by  the  Home  Telephone 
Company  to  obtain  a  franchise  for  a  bid  of  $25,000.  and  which  it 
has  been  declared  was  worth  at  least  $1,000,000,  and  eighteen  in- 
dictments are  based  upon  the  alleged  bribing  of  the  Supervisors 
by  Ruef  to  grant  fight  permits  only  to  the  so-called  Fight  Trust  of 
this  city,  which  is  composed  of  Eddie  '  Graney,  Morris  Levy, 
James  Coffroth,  and  Willis  Britt. 

"The  money  in  all  these  cases  is  alleged  to  have  been  handled 
by  Ruef,  who,  according  to  Heney  and  Burns,  was  the  agent  and 
broker  between  the  public-service  corporations  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  a  sort  of  general  distributing  agent  for  all  who 
desired  privileges  from  the  Supervisors. 

"In  the  overhead-trolley  deal,  Ruef,  according  to  Burns,  got 
$485,000  from  the  United  Railroads,  of  which  Ruef  is  alleged  to 
have  divided  $91,000.  Of  this  amount  $4,000  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  each  of  fourteen  Supervisors  ;  two  received  $10,000  each, 
and  one  $15,000. 

"In  the  restricting  of  boxing  permits  to  the  Fight  Trust,  the  in- 
dictments charge  that  $500  was  given  to  each  of  eighteen  Super- 
visors, or  a  total  of  $9,000,  altho  a  fund  of  $20,000  was  said  to  have 
been  collected  for  Ruef. 

"  In  the  alleged  deal  by  which  the  Gas  Company  got  an  eighty- 
five-cent  rate,  $12,000,  it  is  charged,  was  divided  among  sixteen  of 
the  Supervisors  in  sums  of  $750  each,  but  the  amount  supposed  to 
have  been  received  by  Supervisor  Gallagher  is  not  known.  Be- 
sides the  $25,000  bid  for  its  franchise,  Ruef  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing divided  among  thirteen  of  the  Supervisors  $62,000  received 
from  the  Home  Telephone  Company  for  the  granting  of  a  fran- 
chise to  instal  their  system  in  this  city.  In  this  connection,  four- 
teen of  the  Supervisors  are  alleged  to  have  also  taken  $5,000  each 
from  Halsey  to  prevent  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  the  Home 
Company,  and  it  is  said  that  on  these  counts  fourteen  indict- 
ments were  returned  against  Halsey,  only  ten  of  which  were  filed 
yesterday." 

The  confessions  of  the  Supervisors,  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 
must  forfeit  whatever  was  left  of  local  sympathy  for  Schmitz  and 
Ruef.  The  surprizing  fact  that  such  sympathy  existed  it  thus 
explains : 

"That  they  actually  had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  element  of  the 
population  of  San  Francisco  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  indict- 
ments against  them  seemed  to  many  of  the  people  persecution,  for 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  were  leaders  of  the  labor  vote.'  of  the  plain 
people,  representatives  of  the  same  sentiment  that  Mr.  Hearst 
rallied  about  him  in  the  municipal  campaign  of  1905.  The  pursuit 
of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  citizens'  movement,  promoted 
by  the  wealthier  people  of  San  Francisco— 'the  classes.'  in  the 
eyes  of  the  followers  of  Schmitz  and  Ruef— financed  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  a  San-Francisco  capitalist.  Mr. 
Spreckels's  name  became  so  prominent  in  the  efforts  to  prove 
the  charge  of  graft  against  the  labor  leaders  that  it  was  easily 
made  to  look  to  the  prejudiced  eye  of  the  less  fortunate  classes 
like  an  effort  of  impudent  wealth  to  corrupt  justice  and  put  inno- 
cent men  into  jail.  It  was  Mr.  Spreckels's  money  which  brought 
Mr.  Heney,  that  bulldog  of  a  prosecutor  whom  criminals  have 
learned  to  fear,  from  his  successful  pursuit  of  the  land  thieves  of 
Oregon,  to  investigate  the  suspicious  affluence  of  common  laborers 
suddenly  elevated  to  power  by  the  Schmitz-Ruef  movement.  It 
was  hard  for  organized  class  hatred  to  understand  that  a  million- 
aire pursuing  labor  leaders  could  be  impelled  by  public  spirit  or 
by  anything  but  class  hatred.' 

While  the  New  York  American  reads  in  these  events  only  a 
warning  as  to  the  power  of  corruption  residing  in  public-service 
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corporations,  The  Journal  of  ( 'ommcrce  sees  exemplified  the  dan- 
gers of  government  by  labor-unionism.     Thus: 

"  San  Francisco  holds  a  position  which  gives  her  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  a  great  metropolis  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America,  facing  the  Orient,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  pouring 
into  her  lap  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  But  she  is  allowing  herself 
to  be  dominated  by  the  ignorance,  greed,  and  narrow  selfishness 
of  a  class  which  threatens  to  dispose  of  her  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  allow  her  place  to  be  usurped  by  cities  less  favored 
by  geographical  position.  If  she  is  to  retrieve  her  heritage  she 
must  assert  herself  and  throw  off  this  incubus  of  the  'closed  shop  ' 
and  its  corrupt  despotism  or  it  will  close  her  golden  gate  to  the 
enterprise  and  commerce)  of  the  world." 


OKLAHOMA'S   "AMERICAN"   CONSTITUTION. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  convention  controlled  by  Indians 
and  framing  a  document  that  is  a  combination  of  socialistic, 
prohibitionist,  woman-suffrage,  and  Henry  George  theories,  strikes 
the  political  observers  as  a  startling  combination  of  the  oldest  and 
the  newest  in  American  civilization,  something  as  if  Pocahontas 
had  told  John  Smith  she  intended  to  vote  the  prohibition  ticket. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Oklahoma,  which  has  just  ad- 
journed, was  controlled  by  the  red  men,  and  the  dispatches  say 
that  most  of  them  were  well-educated,  wealthy,  and  more  or  less 
trained  in  self-government.  According  to  one  correspondent,  the 
white  population  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  "chin- 
whiskers  for  honesty,  windy  little  lawyers  for  oratory,  and  a  few 
bartenders  here  and  there  to  direct 'manipulation.' '  "And  the 
whites  fully  intended  to  control  everything,"  remarks  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.  The  result,  however,  was  disappointing  to  them, 
for  from  the  start,  when  an  Indian  was  selected  president  of  the 
Convention,  until  the  assembly  concluded  its  sessions,  the  red  men 
were  in  power.  The  whites  were  "  politically  outgeneraled,  sur- 
rounded, captured,  and  scalped,''  according  to  the  New  York 
World.  Continuing  in  the  same  strain  this  paper  describes  more 
fully  this  "  bit  of  America  for  the  Americans  "  : 

"The  Indian  leaders  took  advantage  of  privileges  accorded  to 
them  by  a  paternal  government.  Having  saved  money  and  gone 
to  various  Eastern  colleges  and  opened  banks  and  taken  up  rail- 
roading and  such  things,  they  proceeded  as  delegates  to  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  white  man's  kind  of  machine  politics.  It  is  a 
scandalous  state  of  affairs.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  should 
turn  in  his  grave,  and  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas  should  blush  for 
his  Indian  blood.  Despite  years  of  indulgent  training,  tempered 
according  to  prevailing  policies  at  Washington,  the  redskin  clings 
yet  in  his  politics  to  the  treacheries  of  the  ambush." 

On  August  6  the  people  will  vote  on  the  constitution  proposed 
by  this  Convention.  The  ratio  of  ioo  Democrats  to  12  Republi 
cans,  which  existed  in  the  convention,  is  thought  approximately 
to  prevail  throughout  the  two  Territories,  so  that  the  press  antici- 
pate little  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution.  Its  pro- 
visions, as  summarized  in  the  Washington  Post,  include  : 

"The  initiative  and  referendum  ;  direct  nomination  of  all  officers 
by  the  people;  prohibition  of  succession  in  State  offices;  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  or  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  State;  2-cent 
railroad  fare;  partial  woman-suffrage ;  prohibition  of  ownership 
in  any  productive  agency  of  a  natural  commodity  by  a  railroad ; 
prohibiting  corporations  from  owning  more  land  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  their  business  ,  prohibiting  corpora- 
tions from  dealing  in  real  estate  outside  of  incorporated  cities; 
prohibiting  the  issuance  of  watered  stock,  and  requiring  the  books 
of  all  corporations  to  be  open  for  inspection  at  all  times;  provi- 
sion for  the  State  ownership  of  the  segregated  mineral  lands  in 
Indian  Territory  :  a  compulsory  and  separate  school  system  ;  com- 
missions to  deal  with  charities,  labor  and  arbitration,  insurance, 
railroads,  agriculture,  gas,  coal,  oil,  and  mines;  defining  the  term 
negro;  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  negroes  with  whites;  and 
finally,  providing  that  the  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority vote." 


Of  all  these  provisions  the  one  which  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Post  "compels  instant  admiration  "  is  the  last-named.  This,  it 
says,  "permits  the  people  to  knock  the  whole  thing  into  a  cocked 
hat  by  a  majority  vote,"  so  that  if  they  have  "made  the  constitu- 
tion a  big  bundle  of  panaceas  "  they  can  have  easy  relief  should 
the  cures  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  Some  papers  call  the 
proposed  fundamental  law  "very  much  up-to-date."  Others  think 
it  is  perhaps  so  modern  that  it  represents  too  strongly  recent  radi- 
cal tendencies.  It  is  "a  terrible  example  of  the  mania  for  consti- 
tutional regulation  in  its  most  virulent  form,"  says  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch.  In  Oklahoma  itself  there  is  no  unanimity  in  the  press 
on  the  question  of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  State  Capital 
(Guthrie)  denounces  the  "foolhardy  ultraism,  the  dogged  section- 
alism, the  beastly  partizanism  of  the  Constitutional  Convention," 
fearing  that  the  people  will  reject  its  labors  and  that  statehood  will 
be  endangered.  The  Oklahoman  (Oklahoma  City),  however, 
thinks  that  the  desire  for  statehood  is  so  great  that  the  people 
will  overlook  minor  objections  now.     It  says  : 

"  They  have  lived  so  long  under  carpet-bag  government,  envi- 
roned with  untoward  conditions,  that  they  are  ready  to  accept 
most  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  constitution,  knowing  that  it 
means  self-government  in  the  end  and  a  chance  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes, in  order  to  become  their  own  masters. 

"It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  talk  about  defeating  the  constitution. 
The  Convention  may  do  things  which  will  crucify  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  it,  but  it  would  have  to  practically  throw  reason  to 
the  four  winds,  abandon  all  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  otherwise  criminally  conspire  against  the  new  State  before  it 
produced  a  document  whose  terms  would  not  be  accepted  in  pref- 
erence to  present  conditions." 


TWENTY   YEARS  OF  THE   INTERSTATE   COM- 
MERCE  COMMISSION. 

IN  1887  what  is  now  known  as  "government  by  commission  " 
had  had  but  little  trial  in  the  United  States.  In  that  year 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  various  railroad  problems  and  secure  observance  of  the 
laws  regulating  them.  In  the  twenty  years  since  that  time,  says 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York),  "  no  form  of  public  admin- 
istration in  its  relation  to  financial  interests  has  had  a  more  re- 
markable development."  By  an  analysis  of  the  twentieth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  evidence  is  revealed  of  a  "vast 
fund  of  executive  experience  in  the  application  of  law  to  eco- 
nomic life." 

Reviewing  its  work,  this  paper  finds  that  "at  the  beginning  of  its 
career  the  Commission  occupied  itself  primarily  with  principles, 
while  in  the  later  years  much  more  emphasis  was  put  upon  rail- 
way practise."  At  first,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  laws  regulating 
interstate  commerce,  it  had  to  lay  down  its  main  lines  of  develop- 
ment and  hew  its  path  through  a  wilderness  of  practises  which 
made  it  extremely  difficulty  to  formulate  principles  by  which  it 
could  be  safely  guided."  After  repeatedly  airing  their  problems 
in  the  courts,  however,  where  judicial  interpretation  of  the  exist- 
ing statutes  clarified  their  position  and  narrowed  their  path,  the 
Commission  was  able,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twenty  years,  to 
enter  "  the  field  of  application  of  law  to  practise."  Then  the  mat- 
ters of  rates  and  their  regulation  were  taken  up,  and  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Elkins  Law  in  1903  they  were  enabled  in  some  measure 
to  enforce  the  schedules  which  were  adopted.  In  conclusion  this 
paper  sums  up  a  few  things  which  the  Commission  has  to  its 
credit : 

"(1)  It  has  contributed  powerfully  toward  converting  the  chaos 
of  cut-throat  competition  into  a  service  of  well-ordered  competi- 
tion. 

"(2)  It  has  succeeded  in  strengthening  thestandards  of  morality 
in  railway  practise  as  represented  by  the  higher  type  of  responsi- 
ble officials,  as  against  the  buccaneers  of  traffic  who  would  observe 
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The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be." 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


READY  FOR  A  SQUARE  DEAL  NOW 

— Davenport  in  the  New  York  .• 


ANY  PORT  IN  A  STORM. 


no  law  except  that  of  their  own  will  in  the  interest  of  their 
pockets. 

"(3)  It  has  been  the  most  powerful  agency  for  the  development 
of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  on  railway  matters  within  the 
period  of  its  history. 

"  (4)  It  has  afforded  a  nexus  of  administrative  intermediation 
between  the  public  interest  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railways  on 
the  other.  As  a  medium  of  regulation  its  value  is  to  be  measured 
quite  as  much  by  what  it  has  prevented  as  by  what  it  has  actually 
achieved." 


BACK  TO   WATER   TRANSPORTATION. 

THE  "one  complete  remedy  "  for  the  congestion  of  railroad 
traffic  and  the  consequent  crippling  of  the  nation's  business 
will  be  found,  the  President  believes,  in  the  development  of  a  sup- 
plementary system  of  transportation  by  water,  and  he  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  look  into  the  matter.  Many  political 
economists  would  argue  that  wherever  a  real  need  for  transporta- 
tion was  felt  along  any  water  route,  facilities  would  be  provided 
without  the  aid  of  any  paternalistic  commission;  but  practically 
all  the  newspaper  writers  approve  the  President's  scheme,  with- 
out, however,  specifying  very  many  instances  where  any  actual 
recent  congestion  of  traffic  could  have  been  relieved  by  using  an 
adjacent  waterway.  The  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  it  is  suggested,  would  help  trade  on  those  routes, 
and  canals  here  and  there  would  mitigate  railway  tyranny.  The 
commission  which  the  President  has  named  to  investigate  the  im- 
provement and  control  of  our  river  systems  are  :  Representative 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors ;  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada ; 
Senator  William  Warner,  of  Missouri;  John  H.  liankhead,  for 
many  years  a  Representative  from  Alabama ;  Gen.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army;  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee. 
geologist  and  formerly  president  of  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety ;  F.  H.  Newell,  director  of  the  Reclamation  Service;  Gifford 
I'inchot,  Chief  Forester;  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner 
of  Corporations.  The  President's  action  is  widely  approved  by 
the  press.  The  recognized  doctrine  that  our  rivers  belong  to  the 
whole  people  has  excluded  them  from  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment by  private  capital,  while  the  Government  has  acted  in  so 
desultory  a  way  as  to  lead  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  to  remark  : 
"Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 


United  States  are  almost  as  much  behind  Europe  in  the  use  made 
of  internal  waterways  as  in  the  maintenance  of  first-class  country 
roads  or  of  a  merchant  fleet  on  the  ocean.  For  the  latter  there  is 
an  abundant  excuse  in  the  fact  of  a  foreign  competition  which  the 
conditions  of  American  life  do  not  permit  us  to  meet.  But  for  the 
non-development  of  our  waterways  it  is  hard  to  find  an  excuse. 
This  will  probably  be  made  fully  apparent  to  all  when  the  com- 
mission just  appointed  shall  make  its  report." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  welcomes  the  development  of  water 
transportation,  which  the  railroads  have  done  much  to  obstruct 
and  discourage,  as  "a  return  to  first  principles."  So,  too.  does 
the  Chicago  News,  in  which  we  read  : 

"Progress  in  inland  transportation,  having  made  a  full  revolu- 
tion, has  got  back  to  where  it  started.  The  rivers  were  the  high- 
ways of  the  pioneers.  Their  canoes  and  freight-boats  gave  civili- 
zation to  the  wilderness.  The  first  settlements  hugged  the  muddy 
banks  of  Western  streams.  The  first  crops  were  sent  to  market 
by  river.  Then  the  railroads  came,  and  river  transportation  was 
almost  abandoned.  The  canals  which  had  been  constructed  at 
heavy  cost  before  the  railroads  were  built  fell  into  disuse. 

"Now  the  country  has  outgrown  the  railroads.  In  ten  years 
the  traffic  of  the  Northern  interior  States  has  doubled,  tho  railroad 
facilities  have  increased  only  one-eighth  during  the  same  period. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  discrepancy  between  traffic  and  train 
capacity  will  continue  to  grow  greater  as  timegoes  on.  The  rivers 
must  come  into  use  again.'' 

The  "  short-sighted  policy  "  in  accordance  with  which  the  rail- 
roads for  years  opposed  the  growth  of  river  traffic  is  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  New  York  World: 

"By  buying  up  competitive  water-lines,  by  differential  tariffs 
aimed  at  water-borne  freight,  by  monopolies  of  terminal  facilities, 
by  using  their  vast  political  influence  for  the  killing  of  the  canals, 
they  have  wantonly  destroyed  cheap  water  transportation  To- 
day the  railroads  are  in  the  position  of  the  greedy  man  who  bit 
off  more'n  he  could  chaw.'  Yet  there  is  scarcely  an  important 
railroad  in  the  country  which  would  not  be  better  off  if  it  had  effi- 
cient water  parallels  to  relieve  it  of  slow,  low-grade  freights  and 
leave  it  the  higher  grades  for  quicker  transportation." 

There  "isn't  any  Utopian  dream  "  about  the  President's  plan, 
asserts  The  Ohio  Sun  (Columbus) ;  "it  is  intensely  practical,  and 
its  accomplishment  will  mean  opportunity  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  greater  than  any  this  country  ever  yet  has 
seen." 

Some  papers,  however,  while  admitting   the  value  of  the  work 
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proposed,  point  out  that  the  actual  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  our  rivers  will  be  almost  equivalent  to  another  labor  of 
Hercules. 

By  appointing  the  Inland  Waterway  Commission  and  indicating 
the  scope  of  it,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  "  pointed  the  way  to  the  greatest  achievement 
of  his  Administration."  In  a  letter  addrest  to  each  of  the  men 
whom  he  asks  to  serve  as  members  of  the  commission  the  Presi- 
dent says  in  part : 

"  Works  designed  to  control  our  waterways  have  thus  far  usually 
been  undertaken  for  a  single  purpose,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  the  development  of  power,  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands, 
the  protection  of  low  lands  from  floods,  or  to  supply  water  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  While  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  these  and  similar  uses  of  water  must  be  respected,  the 
time  has  come  for  merging  local  projects  and  uses  of  the  inland 
waters  in  a  comprehensive  plan  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country.  Such  a  plan  should  consider  and  include  all  the 
uses  to  which  streams  may  be  put  and  should  bring  together  and 
coordinate  the  points  of  view  of  all  users  of  water." 


AN    EDUCATIONAL   ENVOY  TO   SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

THE  people  of  Latin  America  sometimes  say  that  visitors  from 
our  country  go  to  them  only  on  commercial  and  political 
missions— that  is,  only  when  we  want  something.  Now,  however, 
an  envoy  is  going  on  a  different  errand.  Dr.  William  R.  Shep- 
herd, of  the  chair  of  history  in  Columbia  University,  will  spend 
five  or  six  months  next  summer  visiting  the  cities  up  and  down  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America  on  an  educational  mis- 
sion. As  the  announcement  given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  puts  it: 


"  The  object  of  Dr.  Shepherd's  trip  will  be  to  cultivate  personal 
relations  with  the  leading  statesmen,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
affairs  in  South  America,  and  to  carry  to  them  knowledge  of  the 
educational  resources  and  opportunities  of  American  colleges  and 
universities,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  Latin-American  republics  and  the  United  States.   .   .  . 

"  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Root,  and  the  Latin-American 
diplomats  are  much  interested  in  Dr.  Shepherd's  trip.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  reciprocally  result  in  the  sending  of  South-American 
men  of  letters  to  the  United  States." 

Says  the  Washington  Evening  Star : 

"There  is  a  waking  up  all  along  the  line.  We  have  known  too 
little  of  the  Latin-Americans,  and  they  too  little  of  us.  And  out 
of  this  ignorance  have  grown  many  misappraisements.  We  have 
been  dead  to  the  progress  making  down  there,  and  have  clung  to 
the  notion  that  nothing  but  revolutions  and  bloody  disorders  could 
mark  the  life  there,  while  the  Latin-Americans  have  been  too 
prone  to  accept  Uncle  Sam  at  the  unfriendly  description  of  being 
but  a  giant  bully  scheming  for  more  land  and  power.  They  have 
been  repeatedly  warned  against  us,  and  in  some  quarters  the  warn- 
ing has  told  to  disadvantage. 

"  Light  is  being  thrown  on  matters  all  around.  The  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  has  done  much  in  the  field  of  business,  and 
will  do  more.  Mr.  Root  on  his  visit  last  summer  dispelled  a  great 
many  clouds  that  had  hovered  over  hemispherical  politics.  He 
spoke  well  and  convincingly  on  broad  lines,  and  his  deliverances 
were  received  everywhere  with  marked  respect  and  even  enthu- 
siasm. And  now  Dr.  Shepherd,  whose  position  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  he  knows  his  subject,  will  present  still  a  third  claim  of 
ours  to  attention. 

"The  announcement  is  of  far  more  than  average  interest,  and 
may  the  best  of  luck  attend  the  distinguished  educator  on  his  jour- 
ney. He  will  bear  a  message  of  which  all  Americans  are  proud, 
to  people  with  whom  all  Americans  would  be  glad  to  cultivate 
closer  relations  of  every  important  character,  political,  commer- 
cial, and  educational." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


Platforms  are  made  for  one  party  to  stand  on  and  the  other  to  jump  on  — 
Puck. 

The  railroads  are  ie  willing  to  give  the  two-cent-fare  proposition  a 

trial.      In  the  courts,  probably.— St.  Joseph  News  Press. 

Where  are  our  enterprising  patent -medicine  makers  that  they  have  not  yet 
put  on  the  market  a  remedy  for  brain-storms'—  Chicago  Ni 

"The  Democrats  have  swept  St.  Petersburg."     At  last  some  useful  munici- 
pal work  has  been  found  for  Russian  pol- 
iticians, then. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Bryan  is   an  advocate  of  good   roads, 

and    he    would  have    them    good  all  the 

way   up  to  the  White   House.  -Philadel- 
phia Press. 

Mr.  Harriman   errs.     Our  railroa 
not    need     broad-gage    tracks    so  much 
as  "narrow-way"  ethics. — Congrcgation- 
alist  and  Christian    World  (Boston). 

President  Roosevelt  is  becoming 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Maybe  he  does  not  want  any 
wars  in  which  he  can  not  mix. — Chicago 
News. 

The  San-Francisco  man  who  bought 
three  gold  bricks  for  S850  will  prob- 
ably use  them  for  building-material  and 
come  out  ahead. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

The   Smoot   case  may  be  a  clo  . 
cident  in   the   Senate,  but   the  American 
women   are   not   showing  any  inclination 
to  forego  their  privilege  of  having  a  few 
last  words. — Cleveland  Leader. 

One  of  the  professors  announces  that 
the  earth  is  soon  to  be  bumped  by  a 
comet.  There  is  no  likelihood,  however, 
that  it  will  serve  to  unseat  Chauncey  M. 
Depew. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


.1 ENG  from  the  quantity  of  water  there  is  in  Harriman's  companies,  there 

ought  to  have  been  room  enough  in  them  for  Fish. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Who  says  the  railroads  do  not  comply  with  the  public  demand?  They  seem 
to  be  working  as  hard  as  they  can  to  make  their  passenger  service  worth  no 
more  than  two  cents  a  mile. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

A  Tennessee  minister  declares  that  hell  is  a  place  of  strong  drink,  tobacco, 
baseball,   theaters,   and   peekaboo   shirtwaists.     Which   causes    the  irreverent 

Kansas  City  Journal  paragrapher  to  ex- 
claim, "O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?" — 
Oakland  Inquirer. 

Perhaps  the  most  expensive  spring 
suit  on  record  is  the  one  filed  against  the 
Sugar  Trust  for  $30,000,000  and  costs. — 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  said  that  he  wishes 
to  get  closer  to  the  people.  Near 
enough,  perhaps,  to  touch  them. — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Secretary  Taft  still  has  hopes  that 
he  will  live  to  see  Congress  pass  a  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill,  but  he  mav  have  to  out- 
live the  Sugar  Trust  in  order  to  do  so. 
— Chicago  News, 

Those  Long-Island  burglars  who 
dragged  a  1,500-pound  safe  for  three  miles 
only  to  find  that  it  contained  nothing 
but  a  large  juicy  lemon,  will  have  to 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  their  efforts  were  not  entirely  fruit- 
less.— Washington   Post. 

A  Western  financier,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  pointing 
out  a  hopeful  sign,  declares  that  "the 
people  and  the  railroads  are  coming 
together."  But  that  is  the  trouble; 
they  often  come  together  too  forcibly. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


DIS<   USSION    is    BETTER    THAN   CONCUSSION. 

Roosevelt—"  Don't  butt;  let's  talk  it  over." 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE    AWAKENING    OF    OTHER    DRY    BONES    IN 

RUSSIA. 

rV*  HE  ferments  of  the  Russian  revolution  have  roused  a  thrill  of 
*  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mohammedan  masses  who  own 
the  Czar  as  their  sovereign.  The  dead  bones  of  Mohammedanism 
had  already  begun  to  shake  and  rise  up  in  other  countries,  after 
centuries  of  stagnation,  says  "Bachir"  in  the  interesting  Pa- 
risian periodical  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloiiialcs.  We 
have  witnessed  "in  Turkey  the  awakening  of  constitutional  as-' 
pirations."  Egypt  has  been  aiming  at  "autonomy  and  the 
trial  of  a  parliamentary  regime."  "The  consciousness  of  a  na- 
tional life  in  Persia''  has  recently  "found  expression  in  the  in- 
auguration of  a  Chamber  of  Representatives."  Now  in  Russia, 
with  its  15,000,000  of  Mussulmans,  "the  spectacle  of  a  certain 
activity  is  presented  in  the  various  Moslem  centers." 

The  new  party  of  Islam  actually  demands  female  education 
and  "women's  rights,"  including  the  suffrage.  These  tenden- 
cies, says  the  writer,  have  been  favored  by  "  the  transformations 
introduced  into  the  Russian  Empire  since  the  war  with  Japan,  the 
abolition  of  press  censorship,  and  the  organization  of  the  Douma." 
The  leading  organ  of  the  Russian  press  enthusiastically  com- 
ments on  the  awakening  of  Russian  Islam.  Says  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Novoye  Vremya  : 

"  A  little  time  ago  the  mass  of  Russian  Mussulmans  was  re- 
markable for  its  mental  and  political  stagnation,  its  spirit  of  sus- 
picion and  inaptitude  for  our  general  ideas  of  civilization.  Fanat- 
icism and  superstition  found  easy  victims  among  them  from  their 
want  of  a  written  speech.  No  voice  but  that  of  some  coreligionist 
better  educated  than  his  fellows  was  ever  able  to  pierce  the  barrier 
of  suspicious  fanaticism  which  separated  them  from  their  kind. 
But  now  an  unheard-of  thing  has  occurred  in  Islam.  The  Mussul- 
man clergy  are  publicly  being  accused  of  unprogressiveness.  A 
demand  is  being  made  in  the  press  for  public  instruction  in  mod- 
ern science  and  the  Russian  language,  and  the  equal  rights  of 
women  are  loudly  proclaimed." 

The  new  movement  reached  an  important  crisis  at  "  the  opening 
of  an  Islamic  Congress  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  which  was  participated 
in  by  a  thousand  representatives  who  had  gathered  from  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  Empire."  "The  president  of  the  Congress 
was  an  ex-member  of  the  first  Douma,  Ali  Mardane  bey  Topchi- 
bachef."  The  program  of  the  Congress  is  stated  by  "Bachir"  in 
the  form  of  four  articles,  which  advocate  : 


"(1)  The  necessity  for  a  complete  unification  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Islam,  and  the  rejection  of 
all  instruction  alien  to  the  law  of  Mohammed. 

"(2)  Complete  reorganization  of  Moslem  primary  schools,  and 
the  substitution  therein  of  lay  for  clerical  superintendents. 

"(],)  Reorganization  of  the  clergy.  Necessity  for  inculcating  in 
them  the  rules  of  tolerance  and  civilization. 

"'  1)  Provision  of  financial  means  for  realizing  these  projects." 

While  the  progress  of  debate  in  the  Congress  showed  some 
signs  of  conflict  between  the  "  Old  party  "  and  the  "  Young  party," 
both  sections  united  in  a  resolution  sanctioning  the  opening  in 
each  village  of  a  school  for  children  of  eight  and  upward  and  their 
instruction  in  the  Russian  tongue.  The  most  revolutionary  ideas 
put  forward  by  the  "  Young  party  "  appeared  in  a  demand  for  "  the 
education  of  young  girls,  the  elevation  of  women  to  a  condition  of 
equal  rights  with  men,  and  the  institution  of  lay  teachers  in  the 
schools."  The  Russian  Turks,  in  an  address  to  the  Czar  quoted 
by  "Bachir,"  renounce  all  revolutionary  ideas  such  as  Pan-Islam- 
ism,  Socialism,  or  Nihilism.  They  profess  to  reject  "all  foreign 
influences  and  allegiances."  They,  moreover,  request  the  Czar 
"to  designate  a  high  representative  of  Russian  Islamism,  who, 
elected  by  the  community  of  his  coreligionists,  may  direct  his  fol- 
lowers in  regard  to  the  dogma  and  worship  of  their  religion." 
This,  says  "Bachir,"  "  is  intended  to  set  up  a  counterbalance  to 
the  influence,  as  yet  little  recognized,  but  still  undeniable,  exercised 
in  Russia  by  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  whom  many  Russian 
Mussulmans  recognize  as  the  successor  of  the  Calif."—  Trans/a- 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


British  Distrust  of  Our  Railways.— When  a  conser- 
vative financial  organ  like  the  London  Econo?nist  remarks  that  con- 
ditions in  this  country  "  do  not  appear  to  be  favorable  to  the  holders 
of  railway  securities,"  it  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  as  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  justice  in  the  Old  Bailey  when  he  puts 
on  the  black  cap.  Our  railway  shares  are  regarded  in  London 
with  suspicion,   says  this  weighty  financial  authority,   and  this 


THE    DOUMA    WILL    RESUME    ITS    LABORS,    PROTECTED    BY    THE 
WATCHFUL  AND    KINDLY    EYE   OF   THE    CZAR. 

—Fisckietto  (Turin). 


Czak  Nicholas— " For  Heaven's  <ake.  Stolypine.  what  kind  of 
a  watch-dog  is  this  ?  " 

—Humoristische  B  Vienna). 


DUBIOUS   PROTECTION. 
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suspicion  "  is  based  upon   permanent  conditions."      To  particu- 
larize : 

"  It  is  due  to  the  conviction,  founded  upon  long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience, that  the  small  coterie  of  capitalists  who  control  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  look  upon  the  investor  as  a  mere  pawn 
in  a  game  which  they  are  playing  for  their  own  enrichment.  That 
tr/is  state  of  affairs  should  prevail  is  deplorable,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  community.  The  prosperity  of  a  country  is  in  a  large 
measure  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  means  of  transporta- 
tion; and  the  fact  that  the  investor  looks  askance  at  American  rail- 
way stocks  tends  to  restrict  the  facilities  which  traders  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect." 

After  quoting  several  American  railroad  authorities  in  support 
of  its  view,  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  real  trouble  is  that  the  confidence  of  investors  has  been 
impaired  by  the  methods  of  railway  financiers,  and  that  even  when 
extravagant  attacks  are  made  upon  the  companies  there  is  no 
counteracting  factor  in  the  shape  of  unprejudiced  public  opinion. 
For  this  the  money  magnates  are  themselves  responsible,  and  they 
are  now  discovering  to  their  cost  that  Nemesis  invariably  over- 
takes financial  wrong-doers.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  transportation 
system  of  a  great  country  should  be  juggled  with  by  stock-ex- 
change operators,  and  that  fact  has  apparently  been  fully  realized 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States." 


THE   ENGLISH    PRIME   MINISTER   ON 
DISARMAMENT. 

AHE  Hague  peace  dove  looms  almost  as  vast  as  the  roc  of  the 

*•       "Arabian  Nights,"  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  dimensions 

of  the  shadow  cast  before  by  the  Conference's  coming  events. 

The  German,  French,  and  English  press  are  full  of  rumors,  sur- 


THE  POWERS  AT  THE   HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 
GERMANY-  "You  have  come  pretty  well  armed.  I  see,  Mr.  Bull.'1 
J<  ih  \  Bull—"  Yes,  and  so  have  we  all ;  but  it's  dreadfully  hot  car- 
rying all  this  stuff.    Can't  we  all  of  us  drop  some  of  these  thin 

Chi  utus     "If  «e  only  i  ould  !  " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

misings.  predictions,  and  deprecations.  Statesmen  have  been 
generally  guarded  in  their  discussions  of  the  matter,  but  organs  of 
the  various  governments  have  shown  themselves  alternately  con- 
temptuous or  optimistic  in  their  comments.  At  last  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  brought  somewhat  of  a  crisis  to  the  dis- 
cussion by  some  remarks  which  lie  makes  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  London  Nation.  He  does  not  consider,  he  declares,  that  it 
would  be  ill-timed  or  mischievous  to  raise  the  question  of  the  limi- 
tation of  armaments  at  the  coming  Hague  Conference,  altho  some 
have  alleged  the  contrary.  "Only  upon  one  hypothesis  can  the 
submission  of  this  grave  matter  to  the  Conference  be  set  down  as 
inadmissible— namely,  that  guaranties  of  peace,  be  they  what  they 
may,  are  to  be  treated  as  having  no  practicable  bearing  on  the 
scale  and  intensity  of  warlike  preparations." 

The  English  Premie  goes  on  to  say  that  the  limitation  of  arma- 


ments means  that  all  governments  should  cease  from  making  fur- 
ther warlike  preparations  and  that  England  should  set  the  example 
by  doing  no  more  than  keep  her  fleet  in  its  present  condition. 
Objections  to  this  proposal  he  meets  as  follows: 

"It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  our  example  will  count 
for  nothing,  because  our  preponderant  naval  position  will  still  re- 
main unimpaired.  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  sea-power  of  this 
country  implies  no  challenge  to  any  single  slate  or  group  of  states. 
I  am  persuaded  that  throughout  the  world  that  power  is  recog- 
nized as  non-aggressive,  and  innocent  of  designs  against  the  inde- 
pendence, the  commercial  freedom,  and  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  other  states,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  navai  Powers  will  be  disposed  to  regard  our  position  on 
the  sea  as  a  bar  to  any  proposal  for  the  arrest  of  armaments  or 
to  the  calling  of  a  temporary  truce.  The  truth  appears  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  known  adhesion  to  those  two 
dominant  principles — the  independence  of  nationalities  and  the 
freedom  of  trade — entitles  us  of  itself  to  claim  that  if  our  fleets  be 
invulnerable,  they  carry  with  them  no  menace  across  the  waters  of 
the  world,  but  a  message  of  the  most  cordial  good-will,  based  on 
a  belief  in  the  community  of  interests  between  the  nations." 

The  London  Times  asks  what  the  French  Government,  whose 
organ,  the  Temps,  laughs  at  disarmament,  will  think  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Minister,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  Algeciras  maneuvers 
of  Germany,  and  it  loftily  expresses  a  hope  that  "  these  criticisms 
may  have  the  result  of  leading  British  statesmen  of  all  parties  who 
may  occupy  the  responsible  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  pause  in 
the  future  before  they  select  delicate  international  problems  for 
treatment  in  newspaper  articles."  The  London  Spectator,  too, 
thinks  "  it  would  be  a  too  hideous  irony  to  wreck  the  entente  cor- 
diale  by  a  pacific  policy  "  of  the  sort  advocated  by  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ;  but  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  approves  of  the  Pre- 
mier's views,  for  "  in  an  age  when  rampant  Jingoism  still  raises  its 
head,  it  is  salutary  to  have  such  assurances  as  these."  This  opin- 
ion is  echoed  by  The  Daily  News  (London),  both  papers  being 
Liberal.  The  Conservative  Standard  (London)  declares  that  "if 
the  Prime  Minister  persists  in  thus  blundering  into  the  game  we 
shall  find  no  government  willing  to  be  our  partner,"  and  The 
Morning  Post,  also  Conservative,  calls  the  arguments  of  Campbell- 
Bannerman  absurd. 

The  Paris  Temps,  sneering  at  "  the  imprudent  confidences  in 
which  the  responsible  head  ot  the  British  Government  indulges," 
declares  his  views  are  chimerical.  "  The  laws  of  war  may  perhaps 
be  codified  by  The  Hague  Conference,  and  a  great  service  would 
thus  be  done  to  humanity,"  the  Temps  admits,  but  "  it  will  not 
establish  the  reign  of  universal  peace."  The  article  ends  with  a 
stinging  gibe.  "Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  will  never  be 
quite  reconciled,  however,  with  a  surrender  of  England's  maritime 
supremacy."  Germany  is  "a  nation  of  prey,"  says  the  Paris 
Slide,  and  must  either  strike  or  be  stricken—"  the  hammer  or  the 
anvil,"  as  von  Buelow  brutally  put  it.  The  idea  of  diminishing  or 
arresting  the  development  of  armaments  among  the  Powers  is 
ridiculous. 

Of  the  German  papers  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  shows  the 
greatest  irritation  over  The  Nation's  article,  which  it  declares  "is 
another  instance  of  England's  deliberate  attempt  to  embarrass- 
Germany."  "England's  arbitration  and  peace  theories  are  dis- 
honest and  hypocritical,"  it  avows,  for  they  "aim  at  the  weaken- 
ing of  Germany's  defensive  forces."  The  present  dispute  be- 
tween America  and  Japan,  the  alliance  overtures  of  England  and 
Russia,  says  the  Post  (Berlin),  render  the  time  inopportune  for 
the  discussion  of  peace  as  an  international  question  between  gov- 
ernments, but  it  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  press, 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  press  committee.  The  views 
which  Chancellor  von  Buelow  wishes  to  be  accepted  as  his  are 
generally  promulgated  in  the  columns  of  Kolnische  Zeitung,  and 
apropos  of  the  English  Premier's  discussion  of  The  Hague  Con. 
ference  this  journal  remarks  : 

"The  difficulties  in   the  way  of  universal  disarmament  are  so- 
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considerable  that  no  statesman  can  approach  the  question  without 
great  hesitation.  It  would  be  impossible  that  this  matter  should 
be  discust  with  profit  at  the  Conference  unless  it  had  been  studied 
and  treated  of  beforehand  in  negotiations  between  the  great 
Powers.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  outline  the  subject 
in  its  principal  features,  but  a  preliminary  agreement  must  also  be 
arrived  at  concerning  the  main  articles  of  the  project.  Only  on 
these  conditions  could  we  hope  for  a  practical  issue  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Conference."—  Tra?islations  made  (or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


joins?  What  kind  of  a  people  are  we  become  and  what  greater 
proof  than  this  do  we  demand  of  ecclesiastical  domination  over 
all  temporal  affairs?" 

But  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  a  Clerical  organ,  vindicates  the  new 
order  on  the  plea  that  the  original  order  of  Count  Romanones  was 


ALFONSO'S    RECANTATION. 

IF  ALonso  of  Spain  ever  sinned  against  the  Church,  as  he  was 
accused  of  doing  by  his  decree  of  last  summer  establishing  the 
validity  of  civil  marriage,  he  has  since  then  atoned  for  the  crime. 
As  given  in  the  official  Gaccta  (Madrid),  he  has  published  a  decree 
rescinding  the  ordinance  of  Count  Romanones,  the  former  Liberal 
Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  and,  through  the  Conservative  Min- 
ister Figueroa,  filling  the  same  office,  has  proclaimed  that  "  the 
royal  decree  on  civil  marriage  promulgated  August  27,  1906,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void."  In  fact,  the  cabinet  of 
Sefior  Maura  has  been  compelled,  we  learned  from  the  Spanish 
press,  to  vindicate  its  claim  of  representing  the  Clerical  and  Con- 
servative party,  by  taking  aggressive  steps  against  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  its  Liberal,  secularist,  and  Anticlerical  predeces- 
sor. The  first  step  has  been  the  abolition  of  the  civil-marriage 
ordinance. 

The  Republican  and  somewhat  revolutionary  Pais  (Madrid) 
calls  this  "a  triumph  of  the  Vatican,"  and  the  radical  and  Anti- 
clerical Heraldo  (Madrid)  is  very  sorrowful  over  the  occurrence. 
'  Hitherto,"  declares  the  latter  organ,  "the  Conservative  ministry 
have  given  no  sign  of  clericalism.  They  enjoyed  the  honeymoon 
of  power,  and  tried  to  please  the  country,  refraining  from  med- 
dling with  the  religious  problem  with  all  its  reactionary  and  ultra- 
montane complications."  Now,  however,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire, 
ind  the  Heraldo  proceeds  : 

"But  now  things  are  changed  suddenly,  and  we  see  here,  in 
Spain,  the  shameful  spectacle  of  parish  priests  and  bishops  rebel- 
ling against  the  ordinances  of  the  Government,  and  the  citizens 
compelled  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  commanded  or  permitted  by 
clerical  officials  or  ecclesiastical  authorities.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  in  Spain  of  to-day  there  exists  no  clerical  problem  !    'Where 


PRIME    MINISTER    MAURA,    OF   -SPAIN, 

Whose  Conservative  Ministry  have  repealed  the  royal  order  sanction- 
ing civil  marriage. 

unconstitutional,  for  it  was  made  without  consulting  the  Cortes. 
Thus : 

*  "The  royal  decree  of  Count  Romanones  was  an  unmistakable 
and  meddlesome  blunder,  which  could  only  have  been  committed 
in  Spain.  In  any  other  country  a  minister  who  did  not  act  con- 
formably with  the  clear  precepts  of  its  civil  code  would  have  been 
voted  down.  Count  Romanones  has  been  playing  to  the  galleries. 
and,  under  pretext  of  simply  abrogating  the  previous  law  of  the 
Marquis  of  Vadilla,  actually  made  an  attack  on  the  civil  code  of 
Spain,  by  an  appeal  to  a  royal  mandate  which  smacked  of  the 
days  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  royal  decree  of  the  Marquis  of 
Figueroa  has  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  right,  and 
restoring  constitutionalism  while  abrogating  a  royal 
ordinance  which  was  illegal  from  the  outset.  He  has 
declared  that  the  executive  authority  can  not  invade  the 
province  of  established  law,  and  that  the  application 
and  interpretation  of  such  law  belong  to  the  tribunals  of 
justice,  and  its  reform  to  the  Cortes." — Translations 
wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


KING  ALFONSO  WITH  THE  TWO  ELDEST  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ASTUR I  AS. 
RETURNING  FROM  THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  YOUNGEST,  WHO  IS  CARRIED  BY  THE  QUEEN- 
MO  IIIER. 


is  this  clericalism?'  they  ask.  What  more  proof  do  they  want? 
Is  it  not  clericalism  in  its  most  odious  and  intolerable  form  which 
substitutes  the  authority  of  priests  and  archbishops  for  that  of 
judges  and  law-courts  in  order  to  evade  what  the  civil  code  en- 


Growing  Formidability  of  Germany.— The 

Kaiser's  victory  in  the  Reichstag  elections  has  imprest 
Europe.  The  British  may  rail  at  his  colonial  ambitions, 
and  in  Germany  the  Socialists  may  keep  declaring  that 
the  Government  juggled  them  out  of  a  victory,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  new  Reichstag  has  voted  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Dernburg's  Hottentot  policy."  as  Bebel 
calls  it,  and  the  colonial  enterprise  will  be  carried 
through.  In  his  midnight  speech  at  the  end  of  the  elec- 
tion day  the  Kaiser  declared  that  "  if  men  of  all  ranks 
and  faiths  stand  together,  we  can  ride  down  all  those 
who  block  our  path,"  and  a  writer  in  the  London  Ntttioneu 
Review  thinks  these  are  no  idle  words.  This  observer. 
Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker,  believes  that  Germany's  world-policy 
is  of  a  kind  to  cause  increasing  concern  in  England.  The  Kaiser's 
victory  teaches  the  British  five  great  truths,  he  says — 

"(1)  That    the   ambition    to   make  Germany   a   great    colonial 
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empire,  and  to  conquer  for  her  the  rule  of  the  sea,  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  naval  enthusiasts,  but  that  that 
ambition  has  powerfully  taken  hold  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  (2)  That  the  German  people  are  getting  richer  than  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  former  may  be  able  to  outbuild  our 
fleet. 

"  (3)  That  the  German  working  population  is  apparently  far 
more  prosperous  than  the  British  working  population,  or  that  at 
least  their  material  condition  is  rapidly  improving,  while  the  con- 
dition of  our  working  population  remains  unsatisfactory,  notwith- 
standing nominally  high  wages,  and  that  the  German  working 
masses  have  deHiberately  and  emphatically  indorsed  the  economic 
policy  of  Germany,  which  benefits  the  producer. 

"  (4)  That  Social-Democracy  in  Germany  will  not  provide  the 
hoped-for  antidote  to  the  necessarily  anti-British  expansionist  and 
naval  policy  of  Germany. 

"  (5)  That  unless  Great  Britain  re-creates  her  industries  by  a 
policy  which  benefits  the  producer  and  stimulates  the  production 
of  solid  wealth,  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  lose  the  rule  of  the  sea, 
and  with  the  rule  of  the  sea  her  colonies  and  much  of  her  trade, 
her  shipping,  and  her  remaining  wealth." 


A  NEW    KIND  OF  STRIKE  IN   POLISH  AUSTRIA. 

"  f  T  UNGERSTRIKE  "  is  the  new  word  which  has  bourgeoned 
*-  -1  forth  in  the  adaptable  tongue  of  Goethe  ;  and  it  means 
not  a  strike  impelled  by  hunger,  but  a  strike  carried  on  in  defiance 
of  hunger,  and  pursued  to  the  very  brink  of  starvation.  As  the 
Hungarians  quarreled  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  because 
he  refused  them  the  use  of  their  own  language  in  the  army  ;  as  the 
Polish  children  instituted  a  truant  or  school  strike  because  they 
were  not  permitted  to  say  their  catechism  in  their  native  tongue, 
so  the  Ruthenian  college  students  of  Lembergin  Galicia  were  put 
in  prison  because  they  refused  to  take  an  oath  in  the  Polish  in- 
stead of  in  their  own,  the  Ruthenian,  language.  The  incident  is 
thus  detailed  in  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin) : 

"  All  the  Ruthenians  were  arrested,  among  them  many  who 
were  innocent.  Their  imprisonment  seemed  never  likely  to  come 
to  an  end.  Ultimately  the  Ruthenian  students  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  rebel  against  the  injustice  done  them,  and  as  a  last  re- 
source demanded  that  the  affair  should  be  brought  before  the 
court.  They  refused  to  accept  food  or  drink,  so  as  to  compel 
their  persecutors  to  carry  their  injustice  to  inhumanity  or  else  to 
let  them  free.  Even  if  the  excess  could  not  have  been  dealt  with 
lightly,  it  was  not,  however,  necessary  to  punish   it  so  severely. 


For  three  days  the  students  starved.  News  of  this  spread  far  and 
wide,  causing  so  much  indignation  in  Europe  that  the  central 
authorities  in  Vienna  had  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
Poles  and  finally  compel  them  to  bring  the  Hungerstrike  to  an  end 
by  setting  the  prisoners  free." 

There  was,  of  course,  a  vital  political  element  in  the  incident. 
The  Poles  were  merely  trying  on  the  Ruthenians  the  very  measure 
which  they  resented  when  the  Germans  tried  to  banish  Polish  from 
the  schools  at  Posen.  But  the  recent  promulgation  of  universal 
suffrage,  added  to  the  intellectual  and  political  progress  of  the 
Ruthenians,  has  brought  on  a  struggle  for  preeminence  between 
them  and  the  Poles  in  Galicia.  To  quote  further  from  the  journal 
cited  : 

"  In  this  struggle  the  Poles  have  succeeded  in  getting  possession 
of  the  power,  aitho  the  Ruthenians  still  outnumber  them.  When 
the  Austrian  Government  proposed  to  introduce  the  franchise, 
giving  every  man  a  vote,  according  to  the  new  reform  bill,  the 
Ruthenian  question  proved  a  serious  stumbling-block  which  more 
than  once  nearly  prevented  any  reform.  The  Poles  feared  that  on 
the  principle  of  equal  voting  rights,  which  would  put  them  in  a 
minority  at  the  elections,  they  would  lose  part  of  their  political 
power,  which  would  go  to  the  Ruthenians.  How  the  election 
reform  is  likely  to  work  out  in  this  direction,  the  elections,  which 
are  to  take  place  in  May,  will  prove.  In  any  case  the  time  is  now 
past  for  the  Poles  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  Ruthenians 
without  serious  opposition." 

The  Ruthenians,  according  to  the  Nene  Freie  Presse  (Vienna), 
are  superior  to  the  Poles  in  culture  and  liberal  ideas.  They  num- 
ber between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000.  This  Austrian  journal  ex- 
presses indignation  that  "  citizens  of  the  Empire  who  belong  to 
one  of  the  less  powerful  nationalities  are  compelled  to  take  the 
most  desperate  means,  approaching  to  suicide,  before  they  can 
obtain  legal  rights." 


SPARKS    FROM    THE    ANVIL. 

The  Russian  Cadets  are  evidently  expected  to  make  up  for  the  havoc  and 
destruction  wrought  by  the  Russian  generals. — Humoristische  Blaetter. 

The  Boer  victory  in  the  Transvaal  elections  makes  one  wonder  which  is  to 
be  most  admired,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris),  the  irony  of  events,  or 
the  generous  confidence  of  England. 

"THE  crisis  in  Germany  has  induced  one  of  the  more  enterprising  of  our 
illustrated  journals  to  publish  a  portrait  of  the  Kaiser.  He  is  a  rather  fierce- 
looking  gentleman  of  a  distinctly  Teutonic  type  of  countenance,  and  his 
mustache  is  arranged  in  the  well-known  Kaiser  style." — Punch. 


AN    EXTRAORDINARY   SITUATION. 

The  scholar  has  to  chase  the  schoolmaster. 

—  UU;  r  Berlin). 


Uncle  Sam— "This  tea  looks  very  nice— I  hope  there  isn't  a  head- 
ache in  it !  " 

— Humoristische  Blaetter  (Vienna). 


RIFTS    IN   THE    LUTE. 
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SCIENCE     AND    INVENTION. 


BRAIN-INJURY   AND   LOSS  OF   SPEECH. 

"P^OR  many  years  physiologists  have  been  telling  us  that  a  defi- 
■*■  nite  region  of  the  brain  presided  over  the  function  of  speech  ; 
that  an  injury  to  this  part  of  the  brain  meant  interference  with 
that  power,  and  that,  conversely,  certain  maladies  of  speech  could 
always  be  traced  to  a  brain-lesion.  These  dogmas  are  now  aH 
denied  by  a  French  investigator,  Pierre  Marie,  and  altho  his  con- 
clusions are  too  radical  for  general  acceptance  by  brain  experts, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  orthodox  notions  will  have  to  be  some- 
what modified.  What  he  has  brought  out  is  set  forth  in  an  article 
on  "Recent  Investigations  of  the  Function  of  Language,"  pub- 
lished in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  19)  and  signed  "  Dr.  L.  M." 
(Leon  Meunier?).     Says  this  writer  : 

"  In   1836  a  French   physician  of  no  eminence,  Dax,  of  Som- 

mieres,  published  a  memoir  in  which  he  showed  that  the  function 

of  language  must  have  a  coordinating  center  in  the  left  hemisphere 

in  the  brain  and  that  certain  injuries  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain 

coincide  with  loss  of  the  signs  of  thought.' 

"In  memoirs  appearing  successively  in  1861  and  1863,  Broca 
definitely  fixt  the  seat  of  language  in  the  foot  of  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution. 

"According  to  the  theory  accepted  without  question  until  re- 
cently, .  .  .  loss  of  the  signs  of  thought,  or  aphasia,  takes  place 
when  there  is  alteration  of  this  functional  center.  The  patient 
may  retain  his  mental  ability.  If  shown  a  pencil,  he  recognizes  it, 
but  can  not  tell  its  name.  He  must  be  retaught  to  speak, and  this 
is  possible  because  other  centers — that  on  the  right,  for  instance 
—may  supply  the  place  of  the  one  affected. 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  aphasia,  each  corresponding  to  an 
injury  in  a  distinct  region  of  the  brain.  The  patient  may  be  able 
to  understand  words,  either  spoken  or  written,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  read,  write,  or  speak.  He  may  be  deaf  only  for  language,  hear- 
ing all  sounds,  but  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  words.  This 
is  word-deafness;  if  he  can  not  read,  he  has  word-blindness. 
Word-deafness  and  word-blindness  are  sensorial  varieties  of 
aphasia. 

"  If  the  patient  understands  spoken  or  written  language  and  yet 
can  not  speak,  he  has  motor  aphasia,  which,  when  it  affects  writing 
alone,  is  named  agraphia. 

"  These  distinctions,  which  are  somewhat  formal,  would  appear, 
according  to  the  recent  work  of  Pierre  Marie,  to  have  no  corre- 
spondence with  clinical  reality.  According  to  this  investigator, 
we  must  rewrite  a  whole  chapter  of  pathology.  Purely  motor 
aphasia  has  no  connection  whatever  with  an  injury  of  Broca's 
circumvolution. 

"  Every  one  afflicted  with  motor  aphasia,  he  says,  has  a  marked 
weakness  of  intellect.  We  almost  never  find  an  aphasic  capable 
of  executing  one  of  the  two  following  commands  when  given  to 
him  for  the  first  time  : 

"(a)  Of  three  unequal  pieces  of  paper  placed  on  the  table,  give 
me  the  largest ;  tear  up  the  medium  one  and  throw  it  on  the  floor; 
put  the  smallest  in  your  pocket. 

"  (6)  Rise,  tap  thrice  on  the  window  with  your  finger,  then  re- 
turn to  the  table,  walk  around  your  chair,  and  sit  down. 

"  Failure  to  execute  these  orders  is  not  due  to  word-deafness, 
continues  Marie,  but  to  a  diminution  of  intelligence,  since,  if  we 
separate  them  into  their  elements,  the  patient  understands  and 
executes  them.  We  can  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  intellect  is 
intact  in  the  aphasic ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  marked  de- 
crease in  the  general  intellectual  capacity. 

"By  multiplying  observations  that  seem  to  him  to  prove  this 
weakening  of  intellect  in  persons  affected  with  aphasia,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  theory  of  word-deafness,  and  its  localization  in  the 
left  temporal  convolution,  can  not  be  accepted 

"Grasset,  who  has  attempted  to  refute  Marie,  .  .  .  admits  the 
existence  of  this  mental  weakening,  but  observes  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  disturbance  of  the  language  function. 

"  A  more  serious  matter  is  that  there  are  aphasias  in  which 
there  is  no  disturbance  of  Broca's  center,  and  alteration  of  the 
latter  without  aphasia.  Marie,  however,  shows  that  it  occurs  in 
50  per  cent,  of  his  cases— too  large  a  proportion  to  authorize  the 


conclusion  that  it  is  merely  an  accessory  without  connection  with 
the  disease." 

Professor  Grasset's  conclusions,  which  are  given  in  detail  by 
the  writer,  are  that  the  general  theory  of  cerebral  localization  still 
holds,  even  for  this  much-discust  language-center,  but  that  we 
must  acknowledge  that  in  the  production  of  speech  other  centers 
cooperate.  Different  diseases  of  speech  thus  correspond  to  differ- 
ent brain  lesions,  and  the  various  types  of  aphasia  involve  affec- 
tions that  extend  largely  through  the  zone  occupied  by  these  dif- 
ferent centers,  thus  involving  weakening  of  the  general  intelligence. 
Grasset's  conclusion  is  quoted  thus  : 

"  In  all  these  questions,  the  physician,  that  is  to  say,  the  human 
nerve-biologist,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mind  proper  and  its 
faculties;  he  is  occupied  solely  with  the  brain  and  its  functions — 
the  brain  which  is  absolutely  needed  by  man,  as  we  know  him  in 
this  present  life,  to  think.  It  is  thus  outside  of  all  philosophic  or 
religious  doctrine,  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  physiology  and 
physio-pathology,  that  we  are  now  investigating  the  question 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  language  center  in  the  brain." — Trans- 
lation madeforTHK  Literary  Digest. 


DO   ANTS   SEE? 

\T  EW  observations  on  ants,  showing  that  they  do  not  depend 
■*■  ^  wholly  on  the  sense  of  smell,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  are 
principally  influenced  by  the  direction  of  light,  as  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock thought,  have  been  made  by  C.  H.  Turner.  Some  of  his 
experiments  are  thus  described  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris, 
January  26) : 

"He  made  a  cardboard  platform,  15  centimeters  [6  inches] 
square,  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial  nest ;  an  inclined  plane,  also 
of  cardboard,  enabled  the  ants  to  descend  from  it  to  the  nest. 
On  the  platform  Mr.  Turner  placed  a  large  number  of  workers  and 
grubs.  The  ants  ran  to  and  fro,  and  finally  discovered  that  the 
inclined  plane  led  to  the  nest.  Then  they  carried  down  all  the 
grubs.  When  the  ants  and  grubs  were  replaced  on  the  platform 
the  result  was  the  same,  the  ants  having  evidently  learned  the 
road.  Mr.  Turner  then  arranged  a  second  inclined  plane,  oppo- 
site the  first,  and  also  leading  to  the  nest.  No  ant  took  this  plane, 
but  all  used  the  other  as  before.  Then  Mr.  Turner  transferred  the 
planes.  .  .  .  What  took  place  when  the  ants  and  the  grubs  were 
replaced  on  the  platform  ?  The  ants  took  the  new  plane,  in  the 
familiar  location,  almost  at  once,  .  .  .  avoiding  the  old  onejn  its 
new  place.  Thus  smell  could  not  have  been  their  guide,  and  the 
experiment  opposes  Bethe's  hypothesis  of  a  'double-polarized 
scent'  and  Wasmann's  idea  that  trails  of  the  ants  have  for  them 
an  'odorous  form  '  that  leads  them  to  the  nest. 

"  Experiments  with  marked  ants  have  given  results  that  contra- 
dict the  current  idea  that  ants  always  take  the  same  route. 

"The  ants  learned  the  road  from  platform  to  nest  and  also  that 
from  nest  to  platform;  the  latter  took  much  more  time  than  the 
former.  Sometimes  an  ant  descended  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
inclined  plane  and  ascended  by  the  lower  surface.  Turner  has 
seen  an  ant  descend  regularly  by  the  plane  and  ascend  by  the  cen- 
tral support  of  the  platform.  He  has  seen  ants  descend  by  one 
plane  and  ascend  by  the  other,  but  the  route  from  the  nest  to  the 
plane  is  not  always  the  same. 

"  Other  experiments  of  Mr.  Turner  have  led  him  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  assertions  regarding 
the  role  played  by  light  in  directing  the  ants.  Mr.  Turner  used 
the  platform  as  above  noted,  placing  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp  near  the  side  of  the  nest  toward  which  the  plane  descended. 
When  the  ants  had  learned  the  route,  a  second  plane,  opposite  to 
the  first,  was  installed.  In  five  minutes  no  ant  had  taken  the  sec- 
ond plane.  The  lamp  was  then  changed  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  ants  were  evidently  troubled,  but  they  very  soon  adopted  the 
other  route.  The  action  of  heat  in  these  experiments  was  ex- 
cluded by  an  absorbent  screen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intensity 
of  the  light  seemed  unimportant:  lamps  of  different  power  were 
used  in  turn,  without  affecting  the  result.  The  ants  react  to  the 
direction,  not  to  the  intensity,  of  the  light." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SPOILING   AMERICAN    GIRLS  BY   OVER- 
EDUCATION. 

^HAT  parents  and  educators  in  general  are  setting  up  wrong 
-*■  ideals  for  our  girls,  and  that  instead  of  trying  to  develop 
them  into  womanly  women,  they  are  forming  a  type  whose  chief 
function  in  life  appears  to  be  to  vie  with  man,  is  the  charge  made 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Parsons,  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal.     Says  Dr.  Parsons: 

"  What  do  we  see  as  the  result  of  fostering  this  system  of  higher 
education  for  women?  We  see  large  numbers  of  our  young  girls 
who  are  blossoming  into  womanhood  and  who,  in  the  course  of 
time,  will  become  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  American  people, 
suffering  from  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  general  health. 
These  girls  instead  of  being  strong  and  robust,  as  they  should  be 
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"  The  delicate  organism  and  sensitive  and  highly  developed  nervous 
system  of  our  girls."  lie  says,  "  were  never  intended  by  the  Creator  to 
undergo  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  modern  system  of  higher 
education." 

at  this  period  of  their  lives,  are  often  threatened  with  a  physical 
breakdown.  They  frequently  suffer  from  anemia  and  digestive 
disorders  and  may  develop  symptoms  of  nervous  disorders  and 
even  mental  disease.  The  nervous  system  has  been  developed  at 
the  expense  of  other  bodily  organs  and  structures.  The  delicate 
organism  and  sensitive  and  highly  developed  nervous  system  of 
our  girls  were  never  intended  by  the  Creator  to  undergo  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  modern  system  of  higher  education,  and  the 
baneful  results  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  years 
go  by." 

The  points  made  by  Dr  Parsons  appear  in  brief  in  an  abstract 
given  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  March  2).  We 
read  : 

"  Is  it  surprizing,  he  asks,  that  many  of  the  victims  of  such  a 
system  of  intellectual  forcing  become  the  prey  of  hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia, and  of  every  form  of  nervous  disorder,  and  that  their  con- 
stitution is  undermined?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the  men- 
tal side  they  are  discontented,  introspective,  selfish,  critical,  and 


exacting,  or  that  they  often  lose  their  reason?  The  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  for  1902  shows 
that  of  the  35,006  women  admitted  to  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane  during  the  preceding  eight  years,  15,059,  or  42  per  cent., 
had  been  well  educated,  whereas,  of  the  men  admitted  during  the 
same  period,  only  16  per  cent,  were  so  described.  The  American 
girl  who  knows  a  thousand  things  naturally  despises  her  more 
womanly  sister  who  knows  but  matters  of  the  house.  As  a  wife, 
even  if  she  succeeds  in  getting  married,  she  is  not,  Dr.  Parsons 
contends,  the  companion  and  helpmate  that  her  great  grand- 
mother was  to  her  husband.  But  then  men,  in  the  days  before 
the  advent  of  the  high  school,  married  women  to  grace  the  hearth 
and  soothe  and  support  the  spirit  wounded  in  the  rough  battle  of 
life.  They  were  not  attracted  by  girls  who  were  pale,  thin,  and 
plain-looking,  with  a  peevish  temper  caused  by  ill-health,  and  a 
cold  nature,  because  they  could  read  Plato  in  Greek  and  could 
grapple  with  the  higher  mathematics.  The  remedies  suggested 
by  Dr.  Parsons  for  the  evils  which  he  describes  may  be  summed 
up  as  less  study  and  more  life  in  the  open  air." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  English  writer  notes  that  in  Great 
Britain  also  women  are  often  educated  beyond  their  physical 
strength  :  and  that  there  are  English  girls  who  ape  the  ways,  and 
dress,  and  speech  of  men.     He  says  : 

"  The  'sweet  girl  graduate  with  her  golden  hair  '  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous at  Oxford  to-day  as  the  robustly  independent  person 
whose  fairy  footsteps  are  easily  traced  through  the  snow.  We  get 
the  impression  that  the  girl  athlete  is  not  so  common  in  America 
as  she  is  here.  Hockey  and  tennis  help  to  save  our  maidens  from 
anemia  and  neurasthenia.  Dr.  Parsons  does  not  touch  on  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  serious  result  of  intellectual  overpressure  in 
woman.  It  is  not  merely  her  mind  that  is  unsexed,  but  her  body 
loses  much  of  the  special  charm  that  attracts  men.  The  '  bachelor 
girl'  cares  nothing  about  that,  for  she  prefers  freedom  to  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  future  of  the 
race.  In  America  the  college  woman  when  she  does  marry  is 
often  barren,  or  when  she  has  children  she  is  incapable  of  rearing 
them.  The  gradual  attenuation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in 
the  American  people  is  not  wholly  to  be  explained  by  race  suicide  ; 
it  is  in  an  increasing  degree  due  to  the  growing  unfitness  for 
motherhood  of  the  highly  educated  woman." 


COMING   OF  THE   STEEL   RAILWAY-CAR. 

REPORTS  from  various  manufacturing  centers  indicate  that 
contracts  for  steel  cars  are  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  builders 
of  such  equipment  to  the  utmost.  The  Manufacturers'  Record 
(Baltimore,  February  2S),  from  which  we  take  this  information, 
says  that  heavy  orders  have  been  received  for  both  freight  and 
passenger  rolling-stock.  The  steel  passenger-car,  it  thinks,  has 
come  to  stay,  and  the  steel  freight-car  is  already  firmly  established 
in  railroad  service.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  A  report  from  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  said  most  of  the  steel  for 
these  cars  will  be  manufactured,  estimates  that  the  orders  in  hand 
with  the  various  car-building  companies  which  make  steel  equip- 
ment now  amount  to  $150,000,000,  while  further  inquiries  promise 
additional  orders  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  more. 
With  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  builders,  space  is  engaged  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  companies  are  planning  to  enlarge  their 
plants  and  increase  their  output.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  is  building  a  plant  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  to  cost 
about  $3,000,000  and  to  employ  about  6,000  men,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  a  duplicate  of  its  works  at  Butler,  Pa.  The  new 
plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  August  and  will  be  devoted 
principally  to  fulfilling  Western  contracts.  This  car  company  is 
said  to  have  orders  for  50,000  steel  cars  and  cars  with  steel  under- 
names; the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  also  has  orders  for  40,000 
steel  cars  ;  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  has  orders  for 
30,000,  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  for  10,000,  not  to  mention 
orders  with  several  other  plants  which  also  manufacture  such 
equipment.  These,  it  is  estimated,  will  bring  the  orders  for  all- 
steel  and  steel  under-frame  cars  up  to  a  total  of  150,000,  with  a 
value  of  close  to  $160,000,000. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  is  requesting  bids  for  the  construction  of  500  steel 
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passenger-coaches  to  cost  from  $i2,ooc  to  $15,000  each,  and  the 
New  York  Central  lines  are  having  55  all-steel  passenger-cars  built 
by  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company,  22  of  them  being  already  com- 
pleted. The  Pullman  Company,  according  to  a  report  from  Chi- 
cago, has  built  its  first  all-steel  sleeping-car,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
company  proposes  to  now  build  all  of  its  cars  out  of  steel  so  as 
to  make  them  practically  indestructible.  Several  months  ago  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  received  from  the  builders  an  all- 
steel  passenger-car  which  was  a  decided  novelty,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  soon  also  had  a  car  built  out  of  steel.  These 
more  extended  orders  encourage  the  belief  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies thus  interested  are  directing  their  efforts  toward  providing 
a  passenger  equipment  that  will  greatly  lessen  the  peril  to  life  and 
limb  in  railroad  accidents.  Freight-cars  of  steel  which  have  had 
their  endurance  most  severely  tested  in  collisions  have  shown  such 
remarkable  strength  that  it  is  hoped  that  steel  passenger-cars  will 
prove  to  be  not  only  fire-proof  in  wrecks,  but  almost  death-proof." 


THE   ALADDIN    OF  THE    ELECTRIC    FURNACE. 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  chronicled  the  death  of  the  Russian  chem- 
ist Mendeleef,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  chemical  theory, 
and  the  discoverer  of  one  of  the  few  great  natural  laws.  The 
French  chemist,  Henri  Moissan,  who  died  on  February  24,  was 
equally  great  in  another  way.  He  contributed  nothing  to  the  the- 
ory of  his  science,  but  his  practical  discoveries,  especially  those 
in  connection  with  the  electric  furnace,  brought  him  world-wide 
fame.  From  a  notice  in  The  Scie?ttific  American  (New  York, 
March  9)  we  learn  that  Professor  Moissan  was  born  in  Paris  on 
September  28,  1852,  and  was  educated  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
notice : 

"  For  four  years,  until  1883,  he  taught  at  the  Higher  School  of 
Pharmacy,  and  later,  in  1886,  he  became  professor  of  toxicology 
at  this  institution.  In  the  following  year  he  isolated  and  liquefied 
fluorin,  and  for  this  achievement,  together  with  his  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  element,  he  won  the  Lacaze  prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1889  he  took  the  chair  of  mineral 
chemistry  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  there  conducted  his 
important  and  far-reaching  experiments  with  the  electric  furnace. 
In  1892  he  carried  out  a  series  of  investigations  which  rendered 
the  manufacture  of  acetylene  practicable  and  commercially  profit- 
able. His  was  the  discovery  that  calcium  carbid  results  from 
the  fusion  of  carbon  and  lime  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  that 
from  the  former  acetylene  gas  can  be  liberated  without  difficulty. 
In  the  following  year  Professor  Moissan  performed  his  sensational 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  diamonds.  He  melted 
iron  in  the  electric  furnace  and  saturated  it  with  carbon,  the  fur- 
nace being  at  a  temperature  of  over  4.0000  C,  that  is,  more  than 
7,200°  F.  At  this  high  temperature  the  furnace  was  plunged  into 
cold  water,  and  the  resulting  ingot  was  subsequently  attacked  with 


but  rather  to  the  skill  with  which  he  investigated  in  detail  a  num- 
ber of  individual  chemical  reactions.  In  each  case  he  devoted 
great  care  to  the  purification  and  analysis  of  the  raw  materials 
required  in  the  process,  and  submitted  the  products  to  minute  ex- 
amination and  quantitatively  determined  their  composition.  Thus 
his  preparation  of  chromium,   tungsten,   molybdenum,  uranium, 


HENRI   MOISSAN, 

The  celebrated  French  chemist  who  produced  artificial  diamonds 
with  the  electric  furnace. 

titanium,  and  many  other  metals  in  a  fused  form  and  high  degree 
of  purity  greatly  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  these  elements." 

Moissan's  work  was  remarkably  unselfish.  Instead  of  patenting 
his  discoveries,  which  would  have  made  him  wealthy,  he  gave  all 
he  learned  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  freely.  Without 
financial  benefit  to  himself,  his  inventions  have  assisted  commerce 
and  have  added  many  new  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  in- 
dustries. 


THE   "JAVA-COFFEE"    MASQUERADE. 

IF  the  Pure  Food  Law  does  nothing  else  it  will  doubtless  en- 
lighten the  public  on  many  interesting  points  in  dietetics. 
Hundreds  of  questions  of  interpretation  are  arising  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  typical  one  regarding  "Java  "  coffee,  treated  edi- 
torially in  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  (New 
York,  March).  What  the  trade  calls  "Java."  we  are 
informed  by  this  paper,  is  not  coffee  grown  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  but  is  any  one  of  certain  grades  of 
mild  coffees  produced  in  different  countries.     It  says  : 


SOME  OF   THE   GENUINE   DIAMONDS  MANUFACTURED    BY    MOISSAN 
IN    HIS    ELECTRIC    FURNACE. 

These  photographs  show  the  actual  diamonds  much  enlarged. 

hot  aqua  regia  ;  this  agent  dissolved  the  iron  and  laid  bare  the 
diamonds.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  diamonds 
were  usually  too  minute  in  size  for  practical  use,  but  they  were 
genuine,  being  pure  crystals  of  carbon." 

The  author  of  a  notice  that  appears  in  Nature  (London.  Febru- 
ary 28)  says : 

"  In    electric-furnace   work.    Moissan's   preeminent    position    is 
due,  not  to  the  design  or  discovery  of  a  special  form  of  furnace, 


"  If  the  use  of  the  word  'Java  '  is  forbidden  except  for 
the   coffees    grown  on  the    island    of    Java,    the  retail 
grocer  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  in   stock 
numerous  kinds  of  other  mild  grades  which  he  will   have 
to  offer  under  their  true  names  of  origin.    To  illustrate  : 
A  customer  asks  for  a  pound  of  Java  coffee.     As  the 
island  of  Java  does  not    yield   more    than  a   compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  demand  for  the  so-called 
Java,  the  United  States  would  have  to  import  much  more  largely 
from  Java,  thus  creating  a  great  competition  with  Europe,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  very  heavy  increase  in  price  of  the  real  Java. 

"  The  grocer  may  recommend  to  his  customer  other  mild  cof- 
fees, but.  according  to  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Law.  he  would  be 
compelled  to  designate  them  as  Central  America.  Caracas.  Mara- 
caibo,  Bogota,  Liberian,  Surinam.  Sumatra  (known  as  Padai  g 
Macassar,  etc..  and  ask  which  coffee  was  desired.  One  can  read- 
ily imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  the  average  purchaser  of  a  pound 
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of  coffee.  He  would  be  completely  bewildered  ;  in  short,  the  re- 
tail-grocery business  would  become  thoroughly  disorganized.  As, 
with  the  exception  of  some  brands  of  Brazil  colfees,  very  little  is 
put  up  in  small  packages,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  brand  the 
purchases  of  the  consumer  with  the  names  of  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction. The  same  would  largely  apply  to  teas,  also  seldom  sold 
in  small  packages  with  brands.  Private  blends,  of  which  almost 
every  retailer  has  several,  could  not  be  sold  unless  the  component 

grades  were  named,  generally  nicknamed,  to  the  public 

"For  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  especially  for  Java,  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  the  Pure  Food  Law  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  any  coffee  as  Java  unless  produced  on  that  island.  The 
demand  for 'Java'  is  so  great  that  consumers  who  insist  on  the 
real  article  would  undoubtedly  have  to  pay  increasing  prices,  be- 
cause the  world's  consumption  of  coffee  offered  for  sale  as  Java  is 
so  large  that  the  crops  of  the  entire  island  of  Java  would  not  suffice 
were  all  the  governments  of  the  consuming  countries  to  condition 
that  only  the  real  Java  should  be  sold  under  that  name." 


"The  various  radioactive  emanations  have  been  found  ...  to 
undergo  multiple  conversions,  eventually  passing  into  a  stable 
condition,  as  illustrated  by  the  chain  of  conversions  leading  from 
radium  to  helium.  In  view  of  the  universal  analogies  exhibited 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  odors  of  metals  are  likely  to  pass 
through  a  similar  series  of  transformations  as  radioactive  emana' 
tions.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  electroscope, 
which  has  rendered  such  excellent  service  in  detecting  radioactive 
substances,  will  suffice  for  perceiving  all  emanations  that  may  be 
discovered  in  the  future.  It  will  rather  be  the  task  of  science  to 
look  for  ever-new  reagents  enlarging  our  perceptive  faculties." 


ODOR   OF   METALS. 

MOST  metals  give  off  characteristic  odors,  but  curiously 
enough  these  do  not  seem  to  be  the  odors  of  the  metals 
themselves;  that  is,  they  do  not  consist  of  part  of  the  actual  me- 
tallic substance  thrown  off  in  a  finely  divided  state.  This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  recent  researches  of  C.  Gruhn,  of  Berlin. 
He  found  that  altho  the  smell  of  cold  metal  is  very  slight,  it  be- 
comes strong  and  easily  recognized  when  the  metal  is  heated. 
What  then  happens,  as  described  in  a  discussion  of  Gruhn's  re- 
sults in  The  Scientific  American  {New  York,  February  16),  is  as 
follows : 

"  If  a  piece  of  metal  be  heated  during  some  length  of  time  (about 
an  hour),  its  temperature  being  kept  constant,  it  at  first  gives  out 
a  very  strong  smell,  which,  however,  gradually  decreases  in  in- 
tensity, until  it  is  just  equivalent  to  the  smell  given  out  in  the  cold 
state.  If,  however,  the  heating  be  discontinued  and  the  metal 
cooled,  it  no  longer  shows  the  least  trace  of  smell.  Another  heat- 
ing effected  immediately  afterward  will  produce  only  a  feeble 
smell ;  the  metal  thus  appears  to  have  become  well-nigh  exhausted. 

"If  the  same  increase  in  temperature  be  imparted  to  another 
sample  of  the  same  metal,  the  stronger  effects  of  the  fresh  metal 
become  specially  striking.  These  phenomena  always  occur  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

"Gruhn  infers  that  the  matter  [vaporized  during  the  heating  is 
not  identical  with  the  metal  itself.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  vaporization  of  the  metal  should  eventually 
cease  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  heating.  It  certainly  could  be 
objected  that  a  prolonged  heating  would  result  in  the  production 
of  an  oxid  layer  at  the  surface  of  the  metal,  putting ran  end  to  va- 
porization. The  experiments  described,  however,  show  that  a 
layer  of  oxid  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  emission  of  smell  from 
a  heated  metal." 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  odor?  The  experimenter  be- 
lieves it  to  be  an  "emanation"  precisely  similar  in  constitution  to 
the  celebrated  product  of  radium.     The  writer  says  : 

"From  these  experiments  Herr  Gruhn  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  metal  continually  gives  out  an  emanation  of  gaseous  matter, 
composed,  not  of  atoms  of  the  metal,  but  rather  of  a  product  of 
transformation  from  these  atoms.  The  metal  possesses  the  power 
of  storing  this  odorous  matter  in  the  same  way  as  carbonic  acid 
is  stored  in  water.  To  each  given  temperature  corresponds  a 
maximum  amount  of  odorous  matter  which  the  metal  is  capable 
of  retaining.  The  metal  thus  becomes  saturated.  A  voluntary 
prolonged  cooling  should  accordingly  result  in  a  more  copious  ac- 
cumulation of  odorous  matter  in  the  metal.  This  is  really  borne 
out  by  Herr  Gruhn's  experiments. 

"  The  experimenter  has  finally  succeeded  in  separating  and  iso- 
lating in  a  vessel  the  odor  given  out  from  a  metal,  which  thus  be- 
haves in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  emanations  of  radioactive 
bodies 

"The  odoriferous  phenomena  described  are  probably  not  char- 
acteristic of  metals  only,  but  are  shared  by  all  bodies,  and,  being 
perfectly  analogous  to  radioactive  phenomena,  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  some  universal  law 
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STEEL  TIES   AND    RAILROAD   ACCIDENTS. 

HE  impression,  fostered  by  an  official  report,  that  the  steel 


ties  in  use  on  certain  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
were  responsible  for  a  recent  derailment  on  that  road,  is  regarded 
by  Engineering  Arews  (New  York,  March  14)  as  unfortunate,  and 
as  likely,  if  generally  accepted,  to  retard  the  progress  of  railway 
development.     This  paper  says  editorially  : 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  steel  ties  had  nothing  to  do  with  caus- 
ing the  derailment.  As  to  the  exprest  opinion  that  less  injury  to 
the  track  would  have  resulted  if  wooden  ties  had  been  in  use,  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  on  the  subject  of  possible  relative  damage  in  railway 
accidents  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

"The  results  of  railway  accidents  follow  no  laws.  In  one  case 
a  derailed  car  may  run  along  the  track  and  do  little  damage,  while 
in  another  case,  under  apparently  precisely  similar  conditions,  it 
will  tear  up  the  track  and  smash  the  ties,  or  perhaps  break  spikes 
and  splice-bolts,  for  a  considerable  distance.  Yet  upon  the  mere 
suppositional  opinion  that  the  damage  to  the  track  was  more 
severe  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  wooden  ties,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  removal  of  the  steel  ties.  The  general 
impression  was  thus  created— and  this  is  the  unfortunate  part  of 
the  matter — that  steel  ties  make  railway  track  less  safe  for  high- 
speed traffic.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  steel  tie  has  been  strug- 
gling hard  for  recognition  in  this  country,  after  the  experience  with 
it  in  Europe  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  developing  useful  substitutes  for  the  conventional 
wooden  tie,  this  erroneous  impression  threatens  to  work  injury  to 
a  promising  technical  development  in  railway  practise. 

"A  matter  more  easily  overlooked  than  the  suppositional  nature 
of  the  opinion  that  less  damage  would  have  resulted  on  a  wood- 
tie  track,  is  the  fact  that  the  recommendation  to  remove  the  steel 
ties  does  not  logically  follow  from  the  opinion.  The  function  of 
track  is  to  carry  trains  safely  on  the  rails,  not  to  possess  maximum 
resistance  to  the  impact  of  derailed  trains.  If  track  composed  of 
rails  bolted  to  ties  (as  with  steel  ties)  is  superior  to  track  with 
rails  spiked  to  wooden  ties — as  may  perhaps  be  found  to  be  the 
case  with  proper  design  and  construction — it  is  questionable 
whether  possible  liability  of  greater  injury  to  the  steel-tie  track  in 
case  of  derailment  would  be  a  good  argument  against  its  use." 


Origin  Of  Comets.— That  comets  are  not  visitants  from 
another  celestial  system  but  have  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the 
minor  planets,  belonging,  in  short,  to  the  same  family,  is  asserted 
by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  19).     He  says: 

"  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  improbable  that  comets  origi- 
nate outside  of  our  own  system,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  to  this 
effect  so  frequently  stated.  We  are  finding  greater  and  greater 
resemblances  between  comets  and  the  asteroids  or  small  planets 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  In  any  case  neither  the 
form  nor  the  eccentricity  of  the  cometary  orbits,  compared  with 
those  of  the  planets,  distinguishes  absolutely  between  them,  for 
we  pass  without  sudden  transition  from  one  type  to  the  other. 

"  J.  Mascart,  in  a  work  on  the  planetoids,  inquires  whether  some 
of  these  may  not  be  fragments  of  a  single  disintegrated  planet.  In 
the  case  of  comets,  the  question  has  gone  somewhat  further  ;  H. 
Kreutz  has  discovered  that  a  certain  number  surely  belong  to  a 
single  body  that  once  broke  in  pieces.  .  .  .  There  are  thus  come- 
tary systems  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  primitive  comets, 
scattering  more  and  more  along  their  orbit  and  finally  completely 
breaking   up.     This  is  what  must  have   happened   to   Brooks's 
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comet,  which  finishes  one  of  its  revolutions  in  seven  years.  At  its 
first  appearance,  in  1889,  it  was  accompanied  by  four  secondary 
comets.  It  was  calculated,  at  that  time,  that  on  July  19,  1886,  the 
comet  had  almost  touched  the  surface  of  the  huge  planet  Jupiter, 
and  it  was  probably  in  this  perilous  friction  that  its  four  satellites 
were  detached  from  it.  On  its  return  again  in  1896  these  compan- 
ions had  disappeared  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  had  be- 
come shattered  into  swarms  of  meteors,  as  has  already  happened 
to  numerous  comets." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  

HOW   WORRY   MAY  DRIVE   ONE   CRAZY. 

MAY  worry  cause  insanity?  Not  directly,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Saleeby  in  The  Canadian  Magazine  (March),  but 
it  often  does  so  indirectly— by  what  means,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain. According  to  the  writer,  an  utterly  false  notion  of  insanity 
still  prevails,  even  among  highly  educated  people.     He  says  : 

"The  public  has  yet  to  learn  the  paradox  that  mental  disease 
is  physical  disease.  The  causes 
that  produce  physical  disease  in 
stomach,  or  lung,  or  heart  may 
produce  physical  disease  in  the 
brain,  and  the  expression  of  that 
physical  disease  is  mental  disease 
or  insanity.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  of  insanity  de- 
pend absolutely  upon  material 
changes  in  the  brain  due  to  the 
circulation  of  some  poison  or 
other  in  the  blood.  Of  these 
poisons  the  most  important  is  al- 
cohol—which, following  an  old 
teacher  of  mine,  I  have  elsewhere 
called  the  toxin  of  the  yeast  plant. 
Scarcely  less  effective  are  the 
poisons  or  toxins  produced  by 
many  other  forms  of  lowly  plant 
life  which  we  know  as  bacteria. 
These  poisons  produce  physical 
changes  in  the  brain  upon  which 
the  insanity  depends.  The  doc- 
trine that  worry,  as  such,  can 
produce  mental  disease  is  unin- 
telligible to  any  one  acquainted 
with  these  matters. 

"Nevertheless,  we  can  state 
the  facts  in  a  more  rational  form. 
We  begin  by  reiterating  that, 
contrary  to  opinion,  overwork,  as 
such,  can  not  cause  insanity,  but 
can  do  so  only  by  first  causing 
worry.  We  must  then  proceed  to 
say  that  worry,  as  such,  can  not 
be  conceived  to  cause  insanity, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not 
cause  insanity.  (I  am  now  using  the  word  in  its  common  sense, 
to  indicate  the  really  grave  forms  of  mental  disease.)  But  worry 
has  its  ways  and  means  by  which  it  can  and  does  cause  insanity; 
they  are  only  too  easily  enumerated,  and  only  too  abundantly  illus- 
trated in  common  experience.  In  the  first  place,  worry  is  a  potent 
cause  of  insanity  because  it  leads  to  the  use  of  drugs,  and  espe- 
cially alcohol.  .  .  .  Alcohol  stands  out  far  beyond  any  other  one 
factor  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  and  worry  is  responsible  for  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  drinking.  Indirectly,  then,  worry  is  a  terribly 
common  cause  of  insanity,  awd  any  success  that  may  conceivably 
attend  our  study  of  it  will  be,  in  its  measure,  success  in  attacking 
one  of  the  most  appalling  problems  of  our  civilization. 

"  Again,  worry  is  a  most  potent  foe  of  sleep,  and  lack  of  sleep 
is  a  most  potent  foe  of  sanity.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  the  importance  of  sleep  in  preserving  the  mental  health  has 
been  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  We  know  that  before  an 
attack  of  acute  mania,  only  too  often  resulting  in  murder  and  sui- 
cide, a  man  commonly  passes  several  sleepless  nights.  The  sleep- 
lessness is  not  a  cause  of  his  madness,  however,  but  an  early 
symptom  of  it.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think  that  physical 
health  suffers  more  than  mental  health  from  lack  of  sleep,  as  such, 


but  if  the  lack  of  sleep  depends  upon  worry,  ;:nd,  still  more,  if 
drugs  are  resorted  to  in  order  that  sleep  may  be  obtained,  the 
cause  of  the  worry  not  being  removed,  then  certainly  we  have  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity.  Tho  lack  of  sleep  in 
itself  is  insufficient,  I  believe,  to  cause  insanity— as  is  surely 
proved  by  the  countless  bad  sleepers  who  do  not  lose  their  mental 
health— yet  it  is  certainly  a  most  important  contributory  factor  in 
the  production  of  insanity,  in  that  it  makes  the  brain  far  more  sus- 
ceptible than  it  would  otherwise  be  to  the  action  of  such  poisons 
as  may  beset  it.  In  a  word,  it  lowers  brain  resistiveness.  The 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  then,  and  interference  with  sleep, 
constitute  most  frequent  and  effective  means  by  which  worry  leads 
to  mental  disease  of  the  graver  kinds." 


DR.   C.   W.  SALEEBY. 

"  The  use  of  alcoholand  other  drugs,"  he  says,  "  and  interference  with  sleep, 

constitute  most  frequent  and  effective  means  by  which  worry 

leads  to  mental  disease  of  the  "raver  kinds." 


WOODEN    WATER-MAINS. 

^HE    use    of   wood    for    water-pipes     is    increasing    in    the 

*■       West,  and  is  said  to  present  many  advantages.     Pipes  made 

of  bored  logs  were  used  long  ago,  but  modern  wooden  pipe,  built  of 

staves  fastened  end  to  end  by 
metallic  clips,  was  introduced  in 
Denver  about  1882.  Says  An- 
drew Swickard,  writing  in  The 
California  Journal  of  Tech- 
nology : 

"  Wood  pipe  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  much  cheaper  and  more 
economical  than  riveted  steel 
pipe.  Where  the  pipe  is  to  be 
subjected  to  a  comparatively  high 
pressure  (say  250  feet  head  or 
over)  it  might  be  cheaper  to  build 
of  steel.  There  are  so  many 
variable  elements  due  to  locality 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  pipe 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  com- 
parisons. As  a  general  thing, 
wood  pipe  is  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  riveted  steel. 

"  The  interior  of  a  wooden  pipe 
will  not  deteriorate  as  does  that 
of  an  iron  pipe.  From  the  stand- 
point of  steady  capacity  the 
wood  is  far  superior  to  iron.  Not 
many  careful  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  flow  in  wooden 
pipe.  The  results  are  not  ma- 
terially better  than  those  ob- 
tained by  experiments  on  the  flow 
in  new,  smooth  iron  pipe. 

"  The  comparatively  early  de- 
terioration of  two  or  three  existing 
pipe-lines  has  been  used  as  a 
premise  for  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  wooden  pipe  is  a  failure.  Where  there  is  one  pipe-line 
that  has  been  a  partial  failure  (there  are  no  absolute  failures)  there 
are  dozens  that  are  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Each  partial 
failure  has  been  due  to  local  causes  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  been  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  iron 
pipe  gives  under  some  conditions  the  greatest  satisfaction,  while 
under  others  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

"  The  use  of  wood  pipe  has  been  greatly  extended  'in  recent 
years.  A  number  of  long  lines  have  been  built  in  the  East  during 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  even  attracting  attention  in  Europe. 
The  use  of  wooden  pipe,  on  a  large  scale,  was  decidedly  a  West- 
ern innovation.  After  a  demonstration  of  its  worth  it  has 
found  favor  with  the  engineers  of  the  East.  At  least  in  one  case, 
wood  pipe  has  been  favorably  considered  by  conservative  English 
angineers.  This  is  in  connection  with  a  large  water  project  in 
India.  Recently  a  number  of  inquiries  have  come  from  Japan  for 
detailed  information  relative  to  design  and  cost,  and  even  Siberia 
is  getting  into  line.  I'p'to  the  present  time,  installations  have 
been  made  in  America,  from  Alaska  to  Peru,  inclusive.  Time  has 
proven  its  worth,  and,  under  certain  necessary  limitations,  a 
more  extensive  general  use  is  assured." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RESURGENCE   OF   BELIEF   IN    IMMORTALITY. 

THE  drift  of  intellectual  opinion  during  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  toward  belief  in  immortality.  William  North 
Rice,  professor  of  geology  in  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  in  a  symposium  to  be  found  in 
The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York,  March).  Apart  from  faith  in 
the  Christian  revelation,  Professor  Rice  thinks  that  "  the  chief 
ground  for  belief  in  immortality  is  found  in  our  sense  of  the  worth 
of  human  nature."  While  there  is  nothing  about  the  brute  which 
seems  to  deserve  immortality,  he  avers,  "the  limitless  capacity  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  which  belongs  to  human  nature 
seems  to  justify  a  demand  "  for  it.  The  development  of  scientific 
thought  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  resulted  in  an  agnostic  posi- 
tion, the  change  from  which  is  exprest  in  this  way  : 

"The  general  acceptance  of  a  belief  in  organic  evolution  brought 
in  a  tendency  to  emphasize  in  thought  those  phases  of  human  na- 
ture and  life  which  are  common  to  man  and  other  animals,  and  to 
ignore  those  phases  which  are  peculiar  to  man.  Since  the  origin 
of  man  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  animals,  many  people  nat- 
urally jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  nothing  but  an  ani- 
mal, and  that  any  claim  to  the  possession  of  any  attributes  or  the 
expectation  of  any  destiny  different  from  those  of  other  animals 
must  be  an  illusion.  From  this  tendency  of  thought  there  has 
certainly  been  a  reaction.  It  is  not  a  reaction  from  the  belief  in 
organic  evolution,  but  a  reaction  from  some  of  the  crude  and  hasty 
corollaries  drawn  from  that  belief.  We  are  coming  to  see  that, 
tho  man  originated  by  a  process  of  evolution,  like  a  dog  or  an  ape, 
he  has  somehow  come  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  a  dog  or 
an  ape ;  and,  because  he  is  a  very  different  being  in  capacity  and 
achievement  and  aspiration  from  even  the  highest  of  the  brutes, 
he  is  entitled  to  hope  for  a  more  exalted  destiny." 

Another  contributor  to  the  symposium,  Dr.  Samuel  McComb, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sees  in  the  modern  attitude  toward  belief  in 
a  future  life,  not  "  dogmatic  denial,"  but  a  "wishful  and  painful 
doubt."  The  church,  he  thinks,  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
this  state  of  things.  "The  sensuous  imagery  in  which  traditional- 
ism has  clothed  the  great  hope,  and  the  elaborate  eschatological 
programs  of  the  popular  theology,  have  provoked  a  skeptical  re- 
action." "Then  again  modern  knowledge  finds  such  richness, 
such  a  fulness  of  interests,  in  the  phenomenal  world  that  it  has  no 
mind  for  the  ultimate  mysteries  of  the  whence  and  the  whither  of 
existence."  The  materialist,  the  pantheist,  and  the  pessimist  have 
foreclosed  the  discussion  ;  for  them  immortality  is  impossible. 
But  Dr.  McComb  provides  us  with  a  positive  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  practically  coincides  with  Professor  Rice.  To 
quote : 

"  Faith  in  a  future  life,  or  at  least  such  a  faith  as  has  an  enno- 
bling influence  on  our  present  existence,  can  be  reached  only 
through  a  prior  faith  in  the  rational  and  ethical  character  of  God 
and  of  the  system  of  things  which  he  has  called  into  being.  And 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  contribution  which  Christ  has 
made  to  our  belief.  ...  In  pre-Christian  ages  the  argument  from 
conscience  was  keenly  debated;  at  most  it  raised  a  presumption 
and  kept  alive  in  the  human  heart  the  splendid  peradventure. 
Now  Christ  confirms  the  vaticinations  of  our  moral  nature  by  un- 
veiling God  as  a  father  whose  essence  is  self-sacrificing  love,  and 
by  relating  man  to  the  God  he  has  thus  unveiled.  A  being  so 
akin  to  God  is  worthy  of  an  immortal  future.  Nay,  more  ;  whatever 
theory  we  may  hold  of  the  resurrection,  one  thing  is  certain,  as 
Harnack  says,  'From  Christ's  grave  has  sprung  the  indestructible 
faith  in  the  overthrow  of  death  and  in  an  eternal  life.'  Men  have 
felt  that  were  such  a  life  as  his  permanently  crusht  beneath  the 
heel  of  death  the  world  would  be  for  us,  to  use  Hume's  phrase, 
'a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery.'  " 

Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Psychic  Research,  thinks  that  "  for  the  classes  out- 
side of  those  interested  in  psychic  research  the  belief  has  lost 


ground  immensely."  With  the  classes  interested  "there  is  some 
tendency  to  revive"  it,  he  avers,  and  "with  multitudes  it  has  cre- 
ated a  strong  expectation  that  the  old  belief  may  turn  out  true." 
Further : 

"  In  a  matter  of  numbers,  therefore,  among  the  general  public  I 
think  it  might  safely  be  said  that  the  belief  is  beginning  to  grow 
in  strength.  But  among  the  scientific  classes  it  has  not  so  grown, 
and  in  these  democratic  times  it  will  not  grow  among  the  aristo- 
cratic people  until  the  others  make  it  respectable  to  do  so.  This 
class  never  has  any  courage  or  missionary  purposes,  and  leaves  to 
the  common  people  all  the  initiative  for  every  single  feature  of 
progress.  They  have  become  the  intellectuals  and  are  skeptical  of 
all  religious  beliefs  until  those  on  whose  economic  services  they 
prey  have  become  the  atheistic  class.  Whether  the  belief  can  be 
rescued  or  not  will  depend  on  the  seriousness  with  which  science 
can  investigate  the  problem." 


NON-SEMITIC   ORIGIN    OF    HEBREW 
CIVILIZATION. 

/^\LD  Hebrew  institutions,  it  now  appears,  are  not  of  pure 
^~>/  Semitic  origin,  but  can  be  traced  back  to  the  civilization  of 
a  race  which  previously  inhabited  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  This 
race  were  the  Sumerians,  says  Edgar  James  Banks,  Ph.D.,  in 
Tlie  Sunday-School  Times  (Philadelphia).  He  bases  his  conclu- 
sion, not  upon  philological  evidences  solely,  but  upon  the  results 
of  recent  excavations  at  Bismya,  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  first 
place  he  states  the  question  as  follows : 

"This  question,  if  to  many  it  may  seem  trifling,  is  one  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  Biblical  and  historical  student.  It  asks 
if  the  Semites,  the  people  from  whom  the  Hebrews,  Phenicians, 
Arabs,  and  kindred  tribes  descended,  were  the  primitive  people  of 
Mesopotamia,  or  if,  like  the  wild  hordes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  left  their  homes,  wandered  westward,  con- 
quering the  civilized  nations  and  absorbing  their  civilization,  so  at 
some  early  time  a  tribe  of  barbarian  Semites  entered  the  Babylo- 
nian plain,  conquered  the  cities  of  the  Sumerians,  occupied  them, 
and  adopted  their  civilization,  their  religion,  and  their  written  lan- 
guage as  their  own.  It  as,ks  if  the  old  Hebrew  institutions  are  of 
pure  Semitic  origin,  or  if  they  may  be  traced  back  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians." 

Without  repeating  the  philological  arguments,  "  the  importance 
of  which  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,"  which  support  his  con- 
tention, he  declares  that  the  discoveries  at  Bismya  "  unmistakably 
point  to  the  Semites  as  a  people  quite  distinct  in  language,  in  art, 
and  above  all  in  race  from  the  earliest  dwellers  of  Mesopotamia." 
The  first  link  in  the  evidence  shows  the  existence  of  remains  of 
high  artistic  value,  marked  by  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  of  a  type 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  These 
he  describes  as  follows  : 

"  In  one  of  the  upper  strata  [of  the  temple  mound  at  Bismya] 
dating  approximately  from  4500  B.C.,  was  the  foundation  of  a  large 
temple  in  connection  of  which  were  discovered  marble  statues, 
entire  and  fragmentary,  bronze  and  marble  tablets,  vases  bearing 
the  votive  inscriptions  of  unknown  kings,  and  others  engraved  or 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  bright  stones,  and  in  fact  objects  which  mark 
that  period  as  one  of  an  advancement  in  art  unsurpassed  or  un- 
equaled  before  the  close  of  the  late  Babylonian  empire.  The  in- 
scriptions, which  were  found  in  abundance,  were  all  in  the  Sume- 
rian  language  ;  not  one  was  in  Semitic." 

"  Still  stronger  evidence  "  he  finds  in  the  following  discoveries  : 

"  At  Telloh  and  elsewhere  a  number  of  statues,  or  the  heads  of 
statues,  of  various  stones  and  sizes,  have  been  discovered  ;  upon 
many  of  them  are  inscriptions  in  the  purest  Sumerian,  and  other 
inscriptions  found  in  connection  with  the  statues  are  also  in  Su- 
merian, and  the  bricks  are  plano-convex.  The  heads  of  these 
statues  are  all  of  one  type  ;  the  face  is  round,  and  both  it  and  the 
head  are  shaved.  The  nose  is  short,  suggestive  of  the  pug,  and 
the  chin  is  square.  In  general  the  type  resembles  that  of  the 
Mongolian  far  more  than  the  Semitic.     Such   heads  were   also 
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ith    the    plano-convex    brick    temple    at 


found    in    connection 
Bismya." 

Portlier  evidence  of  the  Semitic  conquest  over  a  previously  ex- 
isting and  highly  civilized  Sumerian  race  is  furnished  by  sling- 
stones  used  in  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Semitic  invaders.  Dr. 
Banks  on  this  point  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Along  the  northwest  edge  of  Bismya,  at  the  base  of  the  old 
city  wall  of  Sumerian  plano-convex  bricks,  were  found  thousands 
of  the  clay  sling-balls 
which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of 
thecity.  .  .  .  That  the 
sling  was  not  a  Su- 
merian weapon  is  evi- 
denced by  the  bas- 
reliefs  from  Telloh. 
There  the  Sumerians 
are  represented  as 
fighting  with  spears 
and  shields,  and  the 
excavations  have 
shown  that  they  used 
the  bow  and  arrows. 
Have  we  not  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  sling- 
balls  are  the  weap- 
ons which  the  Sem- 
ites under  Sargon  em- 
ployed as  they  overran 
Mesopotamia,  captur- 
ing city  after  city,  en- 
slaving the  people, 
appropriating  their 
wealth  and  superior 
civilization,  until  the 
country  and  all  in  it  be- 
came their  own  ?  If 
so,  the  clay  sling-balls 
at  the  outer  base  of 
the  Bismya  city  wall,  and  the  mutilated  statues  of  the  Sumerians 
in  the  temple,  tell  of  one  of  the  first  great  battles— the  battle  which 
brought  the  Semites  prominently  forward  into  the  world's  history, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  incalculably  great  influence  which  the 
Semites  have  exerted  and  still  exert  upon  the  entire  world." 


Dowie  was  then  sixty-four  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  and  had  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  be- 
came a  Congregational  minister.  In  1878  he  announced  his  pecul- 
iar views  of  healing,  which  were,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Buckley,  "that 
all  disease  comes  from  the  devil,  and  that  Christ  came  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil;  and  if  Christian  people  had  the  faith  of 
the  early  disciples,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  they  could  do  every- 
thing at  the  present  time  that  was  done  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles."    In  1878  he  cut 
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"  THE  SUPPER   AT   EMMAUS." 

From  a  painting  by  Eugene  Girardet. 


DOWIE'S   SANITY. 

THE  extraordinary  career  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  which  has 
recently  ended,  seems  to  at  least  one  expert  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  in  the  class  of  the  mentally  unbalanced 
known  as  paranoides.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  Dr.  James 
M.  Buckley,  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  who  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of  forms  of  religious 
mania.  He  doubts  whether  Dowie  "was  irresponsibly  insane  until 
within  a  year  or  two  years."  In  1901  Dr.  Buckley  made  several 
visits  to  Dowie's  institution,  and  analyzed  him  in  The  Christian 
Advocate  (New  York,  May  30,  1901).  He  wrote  the  following  by 
way  of  prediction  of  Dowie's  future  course  : 

"  A  fanatic  may  be  sincere  when  he  sets  out  to  found  a  sect  on 
distorted,  exaggerated,  or  adulterated  truth,  or  on  unmixt  error; 
but  should  he  live  some  years  the  course  he  pursues  and  the 
changes  in  his  aims  and  spirit,  under  the  influence  of  persecution 
or  prosperity,  or  of  their  joint  effect,  will  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
cern whether  his  eccentricities  spring  from  a  lack  of  intellectual 
integrity  or  from  a  deficiency  of  moral  integrity.  In  some  in- 
stances lack  of  intellectual  integrity  may  have  caused  his  original 
subjection  to  superstition,  and  in  such  a  case  later  he  may  be 
guilty  of  gross  impropriety  without  total  loss  of  moral  integrity  or 
conscious  sincerity.  If  of  a  fiery"  temperament  he  is  more  liable 
to  reach  a  state  in  which  he  can  oscillate  from  fanaticism  into 
fraud  and  back  again;  and  in  the  absence  of  self-examination,  and 
not  always  when  he  attempts  that,  fail  to  perceive  his  change." 


loose  from  all  denom- 
inational affiliations. 
For  ten  years  he  re- 
mained in  Melbourne, 
where  he  "  claimed  his 
power  was  tremen- 
dous." In  1890.  " in- 
creasing in  conceit, 
he  concluded  that  he 
would  convert  Great 
Britain  to  his  ideas," 
and  started  for  that 
country  by  way  of 
California.  Being 
short  of  funds  when 
he  landed  in  the  latter 
place,  he  began  to 
work  among  the 
Methodist  churches 
there  and  continued 
until  his  arrogance 
caused  his  repudia- 
tion. His  greatest 
power  began  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893.  His 
course  subsequent  to 
these  events  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Buckley: 

"  By  1895  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  expel  him  from  the 
city.  He  was  arrested  more  than  one  hundred  times  for  violating 
the  city  ordinances  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  He  had 
money  enough  to  secure  legal  counsel  in  abundance,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  drive  him  out  by  law.  To  protect  himself  from 
mobs  he  organized  the  Zion  Bodyguard. 

"  On  Washington's  birthday,  1896,  he  organized  the  'Christian 
Catholic  Church  in  Zion.'  Zion  City  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  1899.  In  less  than  fifteen  months  it  had  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. He  set  up  lace-making,  brick-making,  box-making,  candy- 
making,  preserve-making,  and  dealt  in  everything  else  that  man 
requires  except  'pork,  tobacco,  and  alcohol.'  All  who  joined  the 
church  and  lived  in  the  city  had  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  Dowie  in 
any  and  every  capacity." 

In  1901  he  announced  himself  as  Elijah  the  Prophet,  who  ap- 
peared first  as  Elijah  himself,  and  second  as  John  the  Baptist, 
"and  now  comes  in  me,  the  restorer  of  all  things.  I  combine  in 
myself  the  attributes  of  prophet,  preacher,  and  ruler  over  men." 
Three  thousand  persons,  it  is  said,  "rose  to  their  feet  and  greeted 
this  declaration  with  every  manifestation  of  confidence  and  de- 
light." Dr.  Buckley  refers  to  the  "grandeur  of  his  schemes  as 
'suggesting  paresis,'  "  but  thinks  that  "  this  claim  of  Elijah  seems 
more  like  paranoea,  systematized  delusions  compatible  with  gen- 
eral mental  and  physical  health."     He  comments  further: 

"  In  general  paresis  a.  man  sinks  into  total  imbecility,  and  usu- 
ally dies  in  from  three  to  fivje  years;  in  parancea  lie  may  live  on 
for  many  years.  This  disease  is  almost  what  was  long  popularly 
called  monomania.  .  .  .  Such  paranoeacs  are  often  able  to  carry 
on  business." 

In  the  financial  aspects  of  the  case,  continues  the  writer.  "'Eli- 
jah '  Uowie  is  worthy   of  comparison   with    Mrs.  Eddy.  William 
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Lillie,  the  astrologer  ;  Henry  Slade,  the  spiritualist:  andBrigham 
Young,  the  Mormon."  In  1902  Dr.  Buckley  wrote  in  The  Century 
Magazine  a  paragraph  which  he  now  quotes  in  The  Christian 
Advocate,  giving  the  "  probable  genesis  of  the  Dowie  "  as  he  ap- 
peared at  that  time.     We  quote  : 

"  The  probable  genesis  of  the  Dowie  of  to-day  is  this :  Begin- 
ning his  public  career  with  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  the  ordi- 
nary Christian,  he  passed  into  fanaticism,  made  claims  which  he 
believed,  but,  confronted  with  failures,  he  sophisticated  his  con- 
science and  reason  to  explain  them.  Lured  by  ambition,  self- 
confidence,  and  love  of  power  into  great  enterprises  which  made 
large  sums  of  money  necessary  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  manipu- 
late men,  and  his  shrewdness  became  cunning." 

Dowie*s  visit  to  New  York  "was  a  most  pitiable  exhibition  of 
his  rapidly  accelerating  decline,  and  it  gave  it  a  great  impulse." 
Saying  this  Dr.  Buckley  continues: 

"  California  had  treated  him  as  the  whale  treated  Jonah  ;  Chi- 
cago had  raged  at  him  ;  but  New  York  laughed  at  him.  A  more 
extraordinary  overthrow  can  not  be  imagined.  He  abused  his 
father  and  the  memory  of  his  mother  by  a  falsehood  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  father  to  regard  him  otherwise  than  as  a  lunatic. 
His  morale  declined.  His  wife  and  son  forsook  him.  Schemes 
that  involved  immorality  were  flitting  to  and  fro  in  his  mind." 

Conditions  of  which  Dowieism  is  only  a  special  case  are  com- 
mented upon  by  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston;  in  the  following: 

"  Queer  sects  and  cults  in  America  find  more  fertile  soil  in 
which  to  grow  than  in  any  other  civilized  country.  Whether  be- 
cause there  is  more  credulity  here,  or  more  money,  or  both,  or 
whether  our  conditions  are  calculated  to  develop  more  skilful  re- 
ligious promoters,  the  fact  remains  that  business  enterprises  have 
been  launched  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  which  prom- 
ise great  gains  of  some  sort  to  those  who  invest  in  them,  enter- 
prises in  which  God  is  proclaimed  as  the  chief  partner,  and  self- 
appointed  officers  direct  the  business  and  control  the  funds.  The 
gains  to  the  members  of  these  enterprises  are  mostly  promises  of 
future  blessedness,  while  the  gains  to  the  promoters  are  the  cold 
cash  they  gather  in  and  the  implicit  obedience  of  those  who  give 
it.  The  way  in  which  these  American  vagaries  are  regarded  by 
people  in  other  countries  is  illustrated  by  an  article  in  the  London 
Mail  describing  a  number  of  these  enterprises.  The  career  of 
Dowie  is  reviewed,  and  of  the  fifteen  years  of  his  Zion  City.  Then 
comes  Sandford  with  his  Beulah  Hill.  The  Holy  Rollers,  Flying 
Rollers,  Golden  Rulers,  and  Holy  Jumpers  are  sketched,  and  sev- 
eral other  sects  which  have  hardly  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
The  list,  however,  is  far  from  complete.  Schlatters,  Schwein- 
furths.  and  a  number  of  other  modern  Christs  are  left  out  of  the 
account.  Even  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Mormon  Church  are  not 
mentioned.  It  is  intimated  that  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  great  scheme 
are  coming  to  an  end.  W7e  can  hardly  venture  to  argue  against 
the  assertion  of  the  London  Mail  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  'otherwise  the  shrewdest  business  people  on  earth,  are 
easily  the  most  gullible  of  all  when  it  comes  to  freak  supernatural- 
ism.'" 


Antisocialistic  "  Dont's."— That  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  Bible,  if  carried  out  logically,  make  for  Socialism,  Mr.  T. 
H.  B.  Bodenhamer  has  tried  to  impress  in  a  series  of  ironic 
"dont's."  They  are  printed  in  The  Christian  Socialist  (Chicago, 
March  15)  and  run  as  follows  : 

"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  quit  professing  to  believe  in  the 
'Golden  Rule'  as  a  rule  of  life 

"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  do  not  follow  Christ,  who  said, 
'  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.' 

"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  quit  repeating  the  beatitudes, 
which  teach  'the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 

"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  disagree  with  Paul,  who  said, 
'If  a  man  will  not  labor,  neither  let  lrim  eat.' 

"If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  quit  praying  'Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.' 

"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  repudiate  Christ's  teaching,  'He 
that  would  be  great  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant.' 

"If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  quit  advocating  'the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.' 


"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  quit  preaching  justice  to  all  men, 
and  preach  special  privileges  for  the  rich  and  oppression  for  the 
poor. 

"If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  renounce  Christ's  teaching  on 
wealth, 'How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

"If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  repudiate  Christ's  teaching  on 
war  ;  for  if  you  do  have  Socialism  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  will  be 
fulfilled,  'They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 

"  If  you  don't  want  Socialism,  you  will  have  to  repudiate  Christ 
and  the  Bible;  for  the  observance  of  their  fundamental  teachings 
will  make  Socialism  inevitable.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  your 
church  is  not  succeeding  any  better;  it  has  repudiated  Christ  for 
capitalism." 

BIBLE   KNOWLEDGE   AMONG   SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

"PROF.  W.  L.  PHELPS'S  allegation,  noticed  in  our  issue  for 
*~  February  9,  that  college  students  have  an  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  that  is  "universal,  profound,  and  complete,"  is  disputed  by 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  after  making  a 
test  of  the  students  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
Smith  writes  in  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville) : 

"  I  submitted  the  following  exercise  without  warning  to  two  sec- 
tions of  the  freshman  class,  each  section  numbering  twenty-five, 
and  to  another  class  numbering  fifty  and  composed  of  juniors  and 
seniors : 

"'Tell  briefly  the  story  of  (a)  Adam.  Eve,  and  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  (b)  Noah,  (c)  Samson,  {d)  David  and  Goliath,  (e)  Moses  and 
Pharaoh.' 

"  These  are  the  characters,  it  will  be  observed,  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  as  a  test.  The  results  were  an  overwhelming  dis- 
proof of  Professor  Phelps's  statement.  Only  twenty  minutes, 
were  allowed  to  the  students,  but  the  hundred  papers  handed  in 
showed  beyond  question  that  each  of  the  Bible  names  written  on 
the  blackboard  suggested  a  definite  idea  and  a  definite  group  of 
associations.  No  student  missed  as  many  as  two  of  the  questions, 
and  only  three  missed  one.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  monument  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  on 
which  the  same  number  of  students  would  have  exhibited  so  large 
a  fund  of  general  knowledge." 

This  result,  Dr.  Smith  believes,  is  due  to  the  Sunday-school 
more  than  to  any  other  single  agency,  for  the  "  Sunday-school  has 
in  the  Southern  States  a  reach  and  influence  which  Professor 
Phelps  leaves  entirely  out  of  account."     He  adds  : 

"  My  own  observation  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  current 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  college  students  is  not  an  ignorance 
of 'supposedly  familiar  stories  of  the  Old  Testament'  or  of  the 
New  Testament ;  nor  is  it  an  ignorance  primarily  of  Bible  doctrine 
or  of  Bible  sanctions.  It  is  an  ignorance  (1)  of  Bible  history  as  a 
continuous  whole,  (2)  of  Bible  geography,  (3)  of  the  distinctive 
types  of  Bible  literature,  and  (4)  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  units. 
The  Sunday-school  of  the  future  will  devote  not  less  attention  to 
the  former  things,  but  more  attention  to  the  latter  things." 


A  conference  between  the  President  and  a  cr  ~;ttee  of  Protestant  pastors 
of  New  York  was  recently  held  at  the  White  House  to  discuss  methods  of  re- 
awakening religious  interest  in  New  York.  At  this  conference  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  "there  are  fewer  Protestant  churches  in  New  York  than  there  were 
six  years  ago,  altho  it  was  contest  that  there  were  six  more  Catholic  churches 
and  eighteen  more  synagogs."  Commenting  on  this  state  of  affairs  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  says:  "There  may  be  a  sound  and  unalarming  reason 
why  the  Protestant  churches  in  New  York  are  not  progressing  at  the  rate 
expected  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  New  York  contains  a  greater  per  cent  of 
Hebrews  than  any  other  city  in  America,  and  a  majority  of  the  immigrants 
who  enter  the  port  of  that  city  are  Hebrews  or  Catholics.  This  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  eighteen  new  synagogs  and  the  six  more  Catholic  churches. 
Americans  are  not  flocking  to  New  York  to  reside.  Many  settle  in  the  environs 
and  do  business  in  New  York,  but  are  not  residents  of  that  city.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  find  places  on  Manhattan  Island,  where  they  dwell.  Another 
important  factor  that  must  be  considered  is  the  tendency  of  Protestant  churches 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  to  contentment  within  the  bounds  of 
limited  activity.  While  the  Catholic  and  Hebrew  clergy  are  constantly  seeking 
extension  and  additional  influence  in  the  scope  of  their  efforts,  many  Protestant 
pastors  devote  themselves  to  congregational  work." 
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THOMAS    BAILEY   ALDRICH. 

IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Aldrich  passes  the  "  most  exquisite  of  our 
literary  craftsmen."  This  phrase  of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  is  seen  quoted  or  paraphrased  in  nearly  all  the  notices 
called  forth  by  the  event.  None  of  our  poets,  says  Mr.  Ferris 
Greenslet  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  is  more  likely  to  create 
an  abiding  impression  of  individuality,"  despite  the  "polish  which 
so  often  makes  for  impersonality."  He  belonged  by  native  right 
to  the  New-England  school,  but  he  displayed  a  marked  contrast 
to  Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  even  Holmes.  "  His  style  might 
best  be  described,  perhaps,  as  a  combination  of  Lowell  and  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  editorially, 
with  this  pregnant  addition  :  "  He  escaped  the  undisciplined  facil- 
ity that  mars  so  much  of  the  New-Englander."  From  the  Spring- 
field Republican  we  quote  the  following  brief  account  of  his 
career: 

"  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  the  one  sea- 
port of  New  Hampshire,  November  n,  1836,  and  thus  was  but  a 
little  way  along  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  spent  some  years  as 
a  child  in  Louisiana,  whither  his  parents  removed,  but  he  returned 
to  his  native  town  for  his  education.  He  was  to  have  gone  to 
Harvard,  but  his  father  failed  in  business,  and  Aldrich  went  into 
an  uncle's  counting-room  in  New  York.  While  thus  employed  he 
contributed  to  Putnam's  Monthly,  The  Knickerbocker,  and  other 
magazines,  and  presently  he  became  a  reader  for  a  publishing- 
house.  He  published  in  1855'The  Bells  :  A  Collection  of  Chimes,' 
and  in  1856  'The  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell,  and  Other  Poems,'  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old.  The  titular  poem  of  this  book  has  al- 
ways been  in  popular  favor.  Aldrich  was  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  N.  P.  Willis's  Home  Journal,  and.  other 
periodicals;  and  in  i860  essayed  the  enterprise  of  independent 
writing,  contributing  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly ;  and  in  1870  be- 
coming editor  of  that  admirable  literary  weekly,  Every  Saturday, 
published  in  Boston,  which  only  lived  four  years,  tho  it  well  de- 
served a  long  life.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Howells  as  editor  of  The 
Atlantic  in  1881,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  Mr.  Howells  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  were  given  the  honorary  LL.D.  degree  by  Yale  Col- 
lege in  the  same  year.  .  .  .  He  closed  this  work  in  1890." 

Under  Aldrich,  says  Mr.  Greenslet,  "  The  Atlantic  won  its  in- 
ternational reputation  as  being,  in  the  phrase  of  an  English  re- 
view, the  best-edited  magazine  in  the  English  language." 

In  personality  he  is  described  as  refined,  fastidious,  avoiding 
publicity  with  an  aristocratic  aloofness,  cultivating  distinction; 
but  genial  and  witty  to  an  extent  that  led  Mark  Twain  to  say  : 

"  Aldrich  has  never  had  his  peer  for  prompt  and  pithy  and  witty 
and  humorous  sayings.  None  has  equaled  him,  certainly  none 
has  surpassed  him,  in  the  felicity  of  phrasing  with  which  he  clothed 
these  children  of  his  fancy.  Aldrich  was  always  brilliant,  he 
couldn't  help  it;  he  is  a  fire-opal  set  round  with  rose  diamonds; 
when  he  is  not  speaking,  you  know  that  his  dainty  fancies  are 
twinkling  and  glimmering  around  him  ;  when  he  speaks,  the  dia- 
monds flash." 

"  It  was  Mr.  Aldrich's  greatest  grief,  in  a  life  not  without  sharp, 
wearing  literary  defeat  and  disappointment,  notwithstanding  his 
long  career  of  worldly  success,"  writes  Mr.  E.  H.  Clement  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "  that  he  never  could  write  a  successful  acting 
drama  for  the  stage."  How  he  was  affected  by  the  verdict  of 
New  York  on  his  "Judith  of  Bethulia,"  produced  by  Miss  Nance 
O'Neil,  is  told  in  these  words: 

"  It  was  the  belief  of  the  author  that  the  dire  failure  of  this 
remarkable  artist  in  tragedy  with  the  New  York  public  (with  its 
disastrous  results  upon  Mr.  Aldrich's  dramatic  ambitions)  was  the 
direct  work  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  theatrical  trust  and  the 
dramatic  critics  of  the  New  York  press.  The  burning  indigna- 
tion with  which  this  long-time  literary  pet  of  New  York,  both  in 
society  and  in  Bohemia,  returned  from  the  metropolis  after  this 
extraordinary  treatment  of  perhaps  the  most  powerful  tragic 
actress  of  the  American  stage,  was  frankly  exprest  to  more  than 


one  literary  friend  here.  He  had  a  right,  to  hope,  with  his  high 
ambitions,  his  methodical  industry,  and  his  marvelous  ingenuity 
of  invention,  together  with  his  ripened  powers  and  mental  growth 
under  all  manner  of  experiences  in  the  life  of  the  great  world,  for 
some  sjch  distinction  as  has  been  won  on  the  stride  by  the  great 
Parisian  litterateurs,  by  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  in  Germany, 
and  Ibsen  in  Scandinavia." 

From  Mr.  Greenslet's  article  in  The  Evening  Post  we  quote  the 
following  general  estimate  : 

"One  has  only  to  take  up  the  volume  of 'Songs  and  Sonnets,' 
which  represents  his  own  last  selection  and  arrangement  of  his 
work,   to  find  qualities  of  romance,  of   imaginative  strength,   of 
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"  Perhaps  no  other  American  poet,"  remarks  a  critic,  "has  been 
so  truly  the  lapidary  as  he,  making  his  fancies  or  feelings  into  verse 
:o  perfect  that  it  was  almost  a  pain  to  read  it  and  feel  that  all  this 
must  end  when  Aldrich  let  fall  his  pen.'' 

wistful  humanity  that  blend  in  an  impression  of  uncommon  range 
and  vitality.  Take  such  pieces  as 'On  an  Intaglio  Head  of  Mi- 
nerva,' 'The  Rose,'  'Palabras  Carinosas,'  with  their  exquisite  half- 
playful  sentiment,  their  last  felicity  of  expression  ;  take  the  noble 
elegiac  strain  of  'Sargent's  Portrait  of  Edwin  Booth  at  the  Play- 
ers,' and  'Tennyson  ' ;  take  such  haunting  and  poignant  bits  of 
Jrisson  as  '  Identity '  and 'The  One  White  Rose':  take  the  per- 
fect sonnet  'Sleep,'  and  '  Fredericksburg."  with  its  quiet  beautiful 
beginning,  its  tragic  and  tremendous  climax,  and  you  have  a  group 
of  poems,  representative  rather  than  exceptional,  that  is  as  likely 
to  last  as  anything  that  American  literature  has  to  show.  Turn 
from  them  to  anything  save  the  very  best  of  Longfellow's  or 
Lowell's,  to  Whitman's  Titanic  mouthings.  to  the  average  charac- 
teristic piece  of  Emerson  or  Poe  :  you  find,  perhaps,  an  ampler 
air,  a  deeper  note,  but  you  find  also  passages  01  surplusage  and 
moments  of  languor.  None  of  our  poets  has  his  precious  cargo 
so  neatly  stowed  for  the  voyage  down  the  years  as  Aldrich.  .  .  . 
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Abstractions  and  other  men's  ideas  had  little  interest  for  him. 
He  never  exprest  anything  but  himself,  and  he  knew  well  when  to 
leave  a  bit  of  the  rough  block  on  the  polished  surface,  when  to 
break  the  smooth  lapse  of  his  verse  with  the  frank  and  unpremed- 
itated line.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  name  in  our  annals  that  at 
once  suggests  a  quality  of  poetic  pleasure  so  fine,  so  constant,  and 
so  individual  as  the  name  of  'Aldrich. 


HENRY  JAMES,   THE   LAST  OF  THE  NEW- 
ENGLAND    DECADENTS. 

LITERARY  decadence  has  been  seen  in  many  phases  of  Euro- 
pean literature,  but  never  before,  we  believe,  has  the  term 
been  applied  to  the  New-England  school  of  writers — Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell.  In  showing  how  these  writers  produced  a 
literature,  having  "nothing  in  common  with  Benjamin  Franklin," 
Mr.  Edward  Wright,  an  English  critic,  classifies  them  as  deca- 
dents because  they  were  the  embodiment  of  a  "movement  of  ex- 
treme reaction  against  the  practical  and  democratic  genius  of  their 
race."  The  direction  they  took  was  toward  cosmopolitanism  and 
the  psychological  treatment  of  puritanism.  "By  erecting  every- 
thing mean  and  common  around  them  into  'a  precious  principle  of 
reaction ' — to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  Mr.  James — they  elaborated 
an  incomparable  literature  of  exasperation,"  says  Mr.  Wright. 
But  their  ore  was  soon  exhausted.  Going  further  into  the  analy- 
sis of'  the  early  New-England  school,  Mr.  Wright  has  this  to  say- 
in  The  Academy  (London,  March  2): 

"  There  was  a  sincerity  in  their  wilfulness  that  no  European 
school  of  decadents  has  been  able  to  attain.  Opprest  by  the 
triviality,  the  commonness,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  American 
spirit,  they  cultivated  to  perfection  the  qualities  of  subtlety, 
strangeness,  and  exquisite  morbidity.  Their  art  was,  indeed,  an 
efflorescence  upon  the  bloom  of  decay.  The  hard  and  colorless 
puritanism  of  America  acquired  in  its  dissolution  a  soft  and  deli- 
cate iridescence,  and  out  of  this  the  writers  of  the  New-England 
school  formed  a  novel  sort  of  romantic  art  of  an  eerie  and  yet 
charming  beauty.  But  extraordinary  as  their  work  was  in  qual- 
ity, in  matter  and  construction  it  was  slight  and  disconnected.  It 
would  have  shone  in  a  happy  and  peculiar  light  in  a  land  of 
ancient  culture,  as  an  ornament  upon  the  solid  mass  of  older  liter- 
ature. In  America,  it  only  dazzled  and  misled  the  men  of  the 
next  generation.  Its  defect  was  that  it  was  the  consummation  of 
a  movement  of  extreme  reaction,  and.  as  such,  admitted  of  no  de- 
velopment. It  served  only  to  tempt  the  minds  of  younger  authors 
into  a  province  of  American  thought  in  which  no  further  achieve- 
ment of  high  importance  could  be  accomplished.  It  was  useless 
trying  to  glean  in  a  scanty  field  already  reaped  by  novelists  of  so 
fine  and  frugal  a  genius  as  Hawthorne  and  Poe." 

Mr.  Henry  James  coming  at  a  later  period  saw  that  in  "  matter 
of  art  as  well  as  in  matter  of  religion  New-England  puritanism 
was  exhausted,"  continues  this  critic.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
cosmopolitanism  as  Longfellow  and  Lowell  possest  "did  not  seem 
to  make  for  great  creative  power."  Mr.  James  therefore  took  as 
his  "constructive  idea"  the  combination  of  the  traditions  of  Poe 
and  Hawthorne  with  those  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow.  But  the 
conditions  of  life  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  contained  less 
of  interest  for  the  psychological  novelist  than  there  was  before  it, 
and  in  Mr.  James  "the  feeling  of  exasperation  flowered  into  an 
almost  morbid  delicacy  of  taste."  In  him,  asserts  Mr.  Wright, 
"there  comes  to  an  end  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  movements 
in  the  history  of  literature."  The  analysis  of  his  particular  case, 
embodying,  as  Mr.  Wright  asserts,  "the  last  great  writer  of  the 
New-England  school,"  helps  us  to  understand  his  persistent  aliena- 
tion from  his  native  land.     We  read : 

"  As  the  texture  of  American  society  grew  coarser  and  more 
common,  so  his  sense  of  the  refinements  of  life  became  by  mere 
privation  subtler  and  more  exquisite.  This  made  him  the  most 
fanatic  of  cosmopolitans,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  acute 
and  fastidious  of  students  of  the  rich  and  complex  civilizations  of 
the  older  world.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  settled  in  England 
that  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  genius  was  fully  developed.     As  he 


himself  said  of  his  earlier  work,  '  c'est  proprement  ecrit,  but  it's 
terribly  pale.'  In  his  first  attempt  to  escape  from  the  contagion 
of  the  American  spirit  he  defeated  himself  by  going  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  vague  cosmopolitanism.  He  opened  only  his  senses 
to  the  charming  impressions  of  things  in  Italy  and  France;  he  did 
not  elaborate  these  impressions  in  his  mind  to  a  general  criticism 
of  life.  The  complexion  of  Continental  society  was  so  completely 
different  from  the  complexion  of  American  society,  and  his  de- 
lighted fancy  played  so  entirely  on  the  surface  of  objects,  that  his 
fund  of  unconscious  prejudices  was  never  rudely  disturbed.  He 
remained  an  educated  Puritan  of  the  Bostonian  type,  concealing  a 
real  timidity  of  soul  beneath  an  apparent  amiability  of  taste,  and 
finding  a  characteristic  form  of  expression  for  his  faint-hearted 
patriotism  and  sentimental  romanticism  in  a  series  of  idyllic  pic- 
tures of  the  conflict  between  the  complexity  and  corruption  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  simplicity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  New. 
Such  was  the  character  of  his  literary  achievement  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  accom- 
plished much  better  work  than  this  if  he  had  stayed  in  a  state  of 
irritation  in  New  York  and  Boston  until  his  sense  of  the  whole- 
someness of  modern  American  puritanism  had  grown  as  quick  and 
keen  as  his  se"nse  of  the  simplicity  of  modern  American  democ- 
racy. However,  he  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land, where  neither  puritanism  nor  democracy  of  the  modern 
American  sort  is  altogether  unknown.  Here,  amid  the  general 
ferment  of  wild  thought  and  extravagant  sentiment  of  the  early 
'nineties,  he  was  transformed  from  a  novelist  of  agreeable  talent 
into  a  novelist  of  high  genius.  At  a  leap  he  sprang  from  a  place 
inferior  to  that  of  Trollope  to  a  position  equal  to  that  of  Stend- 
hal. From  the  simplest  of  writers  he  changed  into  the  most  sub- 
tle. He  acquired  at  last  Hawthorne's  and  Poe's  strange  insight 
into  the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  human  heart  and  their 
exquisite  sense  of  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  a  place,  and  with 
an  astonishing  originality  of  method  he  applied  these  gifts  in  the 
delicate  and  realistic  analysis  of  the  finer  issues  of  modern  life." 


WHAT  TO    READ   OF   RUSKIN. 

HE  influence  of  Ruskin  in  England  has  entirely  shifted  its 
J-  base,  we  discover  from  certain  declarations  in  the  English 
literary  journals.  A  generation  ago  people  received  most  of  their 
instruction  in  art  from  his  writings;  now  his  influence  in  that  field 
has  become  almost  nil,  but  his  power  in  other  fields  has  immeas- 
urably increased,  as  The  Saturday  Review  (London,  March  2) 
declares : 

"Ruskin  to-day  is  read  by  millions  of  English  people.  He  is 
not  read,  in  the  main,  for  his  criticisms  of  art.  He  is  read  rather 
for  his  criticism  of  life,  for  his  ethics,  his  precepts.  He  is  in- 
creasingly read  by  poor  people  the  absolute  working  folk.  Here 
is  an  illustration  :  The  Independent  Labor  party  have  been  buy- 
ing his  works  by  five  hundred  copies  at  a  time  from  Mr.  George 
Allen,  who  alone  has  the  right  by  law  to  issue  the  finally  revised 
editions  of  his  books.  Ruskin  to-day  is  an  immense  educating 
influence  among  a  host  of  people  of  all  classes  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies.  We  need  not  here  consider  whether  this  influence  is 
good  or  bad  for  English  people.  It  exists;  and  everything  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  grow  more  and  more  powerful." 

In  consideration  of  this  fact  a  member  of  Parliament  recently 
asked  if  the  ministry  would  consider  a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
early  and  unrevised  copies  of  such  works  of  Ruskin  as  the  "  Mod- 
ern Painters,"  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  and  "The  Stones 
of  Venice,"  upon  which  the  copyright  had  expired.  It  was  aimed 
to  protect  the  British  public  against  "misleading  and  obsolete 
editions  of  important  ethical  and  scientific  works,  such  as  those  of 
Ruskin  and  Darwin."  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  tons  of  cheap 
books  that  circulate  in  America  the  discredited  editions  of  Ruskin 
are  also  to  be  found.  The  Saturday  Review  goes  on  to  make 
clearer  the  reason  why  the  authoritative  and  revised  editions  are 
to  be  preferred.     Thus: 

"The  real  importance  of  these  books  lies  in  their  ethics, in  what 
Ruskin  has  to  say  of  truth  and  right,  falsehood  and  wrong.  Now 
unfortunately  he  often  wrote  in  haste  as  a  young  man,  wanting 
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sxperience  and  knowledge.  The  genius  in  good  measure  was 
there,  of  course,  from  the  first,  but  the  intellect  was  unripe,  the 
wisdom  unlearnt. 

"  Hence  the  early  editions  were  full  of  grave  flaws,  and  Kuskin 
is  constantly  pointing  out  in  the  'Notes'  how  he  blundered  in  his 
youthful  ignorance  and  pride;  and  lie  tells  us  what  passages  we 
must  discount  or  disregard." 


NEW   YORK'S  TENOR-MADNESS. 

NEW  YORK  is  accused  of  suffering  from  the  disease  of  tenor- 
worship.  This  is  defined  by  TIic  Evening  Past  I  New  York) 
is  "  a  popular  epidemic  resulting  in  a  temporary  vitiation  of  taste, 
i  shifting  of  the  general  interest  from  works  of  genius  to  the  mere 
nterpreter  of  anything  that  pleases."  At  present  the  tenor- 
nadness  centers  about  the  person  of  Enrico  Caruso,  and  the  idol- 
itry  he  gives  rise  to  is  declared  by  The 
Post  "a  menace  to  the  cause  of  good 
nusic  in  this  town."  The  conditions  re- 
sulting from  ill-advised  adulation,  even 
if  an  admittedly  rare  and  beautiful  voice, 
nake  the  tenor  the  arbiter  of  the  operatic 
vorks  the  public  shall  hear.  The  result 
s  seen  as  follows  : 

"  Some  of  the  operas  favored  by  him 
ire,  no  doubt,  master-works,  but  more 
>f  them  are  not;  they  are  feeble,  tawdry 
hings,  which  crowd  out  other  and  bet- 
er  works.  Carusoism  means  a  distinct 
lecline  in  the  musical  standards  of  the 
;ommunity.  'Does  he  sing?'  is  the  one 
juestion  now  asked  at  the  box-office  ; 
vhat  lie  sings  is  a  matter  of  supreme  in- 
lifference  to  most.     It  is  a  situation  in 


thusiasm  to  fever  heat." 
There  is  a  lesson  to  be 
drawn,  thinks  'The  Eve 
ning  Post,  from  the  way 
the  two  tenors  are  re- 
garded : 

"The  difference  be- 
tween the  status  of  Bonci 
and  that  of  Caruso  is  not 
merely  a  topic  for  gossip  ; 
it  affords  insight  into  the 
present  state  of  musical 
culture  and  the  attitude 
of  the  public.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  bonci  is  an 
admirable  artist,  and  that 
he  falls  short  of  Caruso 


ALESSANDRO    BONCI. 


NEW   YORK'S 


Copyrighted  by  Aiine  Dupont. 

ENRICO    CARUSO. 

THREE    OF 


which  the  tenor  is  not 
only  king,  but  tyrant, 
despotically  limiting  the 
repertory  to  those  operas 
in  which  he  can  most  ef- 
fectively show  off  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments." 

Before  the  present  op- 
era season  began,  it  was 
expected  that  a  war  of 
the  tenors  would  be  the 
most  exciting  feature  of 
the  operatic  rivalry.  The 
war  did  not  happen. 
"Bonci,  with  all  his  fine 
art.  did  not  succeed  in 
arousing  the  public's  en- 


Copyrtghtcd  bj  Ainu  I' 

JEAN    L)E   RESZKE. 

IDOLIZED   TENORS. 

in  little  but  the  quality  and  volume  of 
voice.  Must  we  infer  that  this  difference 
is  really  vital,  or  is  the  public  to  blame? 
No  doubt,  a  full  and  luscious  voice  is  in 
itself  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy — for 
sometime;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  does  worship  Caruso  unduly.  He 
has  become  a  fad,  and  is  overrated. 
Jean  de  Reszke  also  was  a  fad,  but  he 
was  not  overrated.  He  could  sing  Ital- 
ian roles  almost  as  enchantingly  as 
Caruso  sings  them;  he  could  sing— and 
act — French  roles  infinitely  better  :  and 
he  was  the  greatest  interpreter  of  the 
Wagner  roles,  in  which  Caruso  would 
appear  to  about  as  much  advantage  as 
Bars  did  the  other  day  as  his  substitute 
in  'I  Pagliacci.'  Caruso's  art.  in  a 
word,  is  lamentably  limited  :  he  is  even 
afraid  to  sing  some  of  the  important 
Italian  roles— Manrico.  for  instance. 
Moreover,  his  voice  is  not  as  infallibly  beautiful  as  it  was  a  year 
or  two  ago.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  addicted  to  singing 
very  loudly  on  the  slightest  provocation,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of 
decline;  for  it  is  as  much  easier  to  sing  loudly  than  softly  as  it 
is  easier  to  remain  within  Caruso's  contracted  sphere  than  to  dis- 
play the  versatility  of  a  Jean  de  Reszke." 

The  Evening  Post,  leaving  the  special  case  that  inspires  its  an- 
imadversions, inquires  rather  curiously  why  mankind  should  be 
inflicted  with  such  a  mania,  and  why  it  should  be  confined  to 
tenors.  Popular  crazes  over  sopranos  have  existed,  "but  they 
have  seldom  reached  the  frenized  pitch  of  tenor-worship.''  We 
read  further : 

"This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  great  tenors  are  much  scarcer 
than  great  sopranos.  One  might  also  attribute  the  greater  ardor 
of  the  worship  of  the  Jean  de  Reszkes.  the  Caiusos.  the  Alvarys. 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  idolaters  are  women.  But  here  a  curi- 
ous question  presents  itself:  Why  is  it  usually  the  tenor,  hardly 
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ever  the  barytone  or  the  bass,  who  is  worshiped?  One  would  ex- 
pect women  to  be  most  deeply  imprest  by  the  manliest  voice,  and 
a  bass  or  barytone  is  more  manly  than  the  lyric  tenor  voice  which 
approximates  the  feminine  alto.  To  be  sure,  nothing  could  be 
more  virile  than  a  robust,  dramatic  tenor  like  De  Reszke,  Ta- 
inagno,  or  Niemann.  Probably  the  composers  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  tenor-worship.  In  Verdi's  operas,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  the  tenor  plays  a  more  important  part  than  the  bary- 
tone or  bass,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  other  opera-writers,  Mozart's 
'Don  Giovanni '  being  a  notable  exception.  Wagner  wrote  one 
opera,  'The  Flying  Dutchman.'  in  which  the  barytone  is  king, 
whereas  in  six  of  his  works  the  supremacy  of  the  tenor  is  indi- 
cated by  the  very  titles— 'Rienzi.'  'Tannhauser,'  'Lohengrin,' 
'Tristan  and  Isolde,' 'Siegfried,'  'Parsifal.'  This  being  so,  we 
shall  probably  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  one  tenor 
or  another,  unless  it  be  true,  as  was  maintained  at  a  recent  con- 
clave of  French  savants,  that  the  tenor  voice  is  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism, destined  to  become  extinct." 


SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING   AND   THE   AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  CONTROVERSY  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  whether  sim- 
plified spelling  has  the  support  and  approbation  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.  In  the  January  number  of 
The  Bookman  (New  York),  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  asserted 
thatit  had  not  and  declared  that  there  were  "  only  three  members 
of  that  association  who  take  any  active  and  pernicious  interest  in 
the  thing."  In  support  of  his  statement  in  general  he  quotes,  in 
the  March  number  of  The  Bookman,  a  declaration  of  Prof.  Frank 
Gardner  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Association.     It  is  this: 

"  In  the  newspapers  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association  stands  as  sponsor  for  simplification. 
The  Association  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  problems  of  Eng- 
lish spelling,  but  the  present  membership  does  not  feel  itself 
pledged  to  any  method  of  reform,  or  even  to  the  cause  of  reform 
itself.  No  action  of  recent  date  commits  the  Association  to  a  pol- 
icy in  the  matter,  and  its  yearly  volumes  have  never  followed  offi- 
cially simplified  spellings,  except  as  individual  contributors  here 
and  there  saw  fit  to  do  so." 

So  much  of  the  action  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion as  has  become  a  matter  of  record  is  given  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  "  Century  Dictionary,"  who  writes  : 

"Between  1874  and  1886,  as  is  well  known,  both  the  American 
Philological  Association  and  the  Philological  Society  of  London 
thoroughly  discust  the  simplification  of  English  spelling  in  all  its 
phases,  agreed  upon  all  the  principles  involved,  and  recommended 
for 'immediate  adoption  '  a  practical  scheme  of  respelling  which 
is  far  more  radical  than  any  which  the  Spelling  Board  has  ventured 
to  suggest.  This  action  was  official  and  was  taken,  as  Dr.  March 
has  stated,  nemine  contradicente.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been  re- 
scinded or  modified,  nor  has  any  proposal  that  it  should  be  re- 
scinded or  modified  been  made  to  the  Association.  Accordingly, 
it  still  stands  as  the  action  of  the  Association  and  as  the  expression 
of  its  approval  of  simplification  not  only  in  principle  but  also  in 
practise." 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  its  present  members,  as  individ- 
uals, Dr.  Smith  continues,  the  case  is  different.  Professor 
Moore's  statement  merely  represents  his  own  opinion  as  to  what 
would  follow  a  vote  on  the  subject.  If  his  statement  is  designed 
to  "imply  that  the 'present  membership '  is  positively  hostile  to 
simplification,  and  wishes  to  abandon  the  historical  policy  of  the 
Association,  it  should  be  sharply  challenged,"  says  Dr.  Smith. 
We  read  further : 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  any  one  that,  in  ad- 
vance of  action  by  the  Association,  which  Professor  Moore  ex- 
pressly says  has  not  been  taken,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  is 
authorized  to  say  that  its  action  would  be  adverse,  unless  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  members  has  been  made— but  thai  it  has  been  made 
he  does  not  intimate.  His  mere  opinion  to  this  effect  would,  ac- 
cordingly,  be   offset   by   the   exactly   opposite   opinion   of  well- 


informed  members  of  the  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Pro- 
fessor Moore  does  not  clearly  assert  that  active  hostility  exists  in 
the  majority  of  the  membership  or  exists  at  all. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  only  trustworthy  indication  of  the 
views  of  the  present  members  of  the  Association  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  available,  is  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Spell- 
ing Board  which  showed  that  over  one  hundred  members  had,  up 
to  that  time,  agreed  to  support  simplification  actively  ;  that  others 
approved  the  principle,  but  were  not  willing  to  trouble  themselves 
with  the  practise;  and  that  exceedingly  few  were  confessedly  hos- 
tile. Those  who  thus  openly  approved  the  Board's  purposes  in- 
clude most  of  the  eminent  scholars  in  the  Association,  among 
them  Professors  James  W.  Bright  (Johns  Hopkins),  Charles  E. 
Bennett  (Cornell),  H.  C.  G.  Brandt  (Hamilton),  Martin  L.  D'Ooge 
(Michigan),  A.  M.  Elliott  (Johns  Hopkins),  Thomas  D.  Goodell 
(Yale),  Herbert  E.  Greene  (Johns  Hopkins),  A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son (Columbia),  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann  (Harvard),  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent  (Harvard),  Charles  R.  Lanman  (Harvard),  Gonzalez  Lodge 
(Columbia),  F.  A.  March  (Lafayette),  E.  T.  Merrill  (Trinity), 
Lewis  F.  Mott  (City  of  New  York),  W.  B.  Owen  (Lafayette), 
Tracy  Peck ,(Yale),  John  C.  Rolfe  (Pennsylvania),  E.  G.  Sihler 
(New  York  University),  E.  S.  Sheldon  (Harvard),  F.  B.  Tarbell 
(Chicago),  Henry  A.  Todd  (Columbia),  Minton  Warren  (Harvard), 
John  E.  Matzke  (Stanford),  W  illiam  A.  Merrill  (California),  George 
Hempl  (Stanford),  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  and  many  others.  The  op- 
ponents of  simplification  in  the  Association,  if  they  exist,  are  to 
be  found  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  among  students  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages who  have  never  concerned  themselves  about  English 
philology." 

If  another  vote  is  ever  taken  in  the  Association  on  the  princi- 
ple and  desirability  of  simplification,  Dr.  Smith  believes  it  "will 
not  be  opposed  by  a  corporal's  guard."  "  If  the  present  members 
of  the  Association  should,  against  all  expectation,  rescind  or  de- 
nounce the  action  of  their  great  predecessors,"  continues  Dr.  Smith, 
"  the  only  question  which  would  arise  would  be  whether  they  have 
not  merely  set  themselves  against  the  most  competent  opinion  of 
the  philological  world.  In  order  that  their  action  might  have  any 
other  significance  whatever,  they  must  disprove  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Association  previously  acted — a  task  they  are  not  likely 
to  undertake." 

The  most  important  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advo- 
cates of  simplification,  concludes  the  writer,  "  is  the  general  opin- 
ion of  competent  philologists,  and  not  that  of  the  Philological  As- 
sociation as  such."     He  adds  : 

"  About  the  former,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  list  of  those  who  favor  simplification  includes  the 
names  of  all  of  the  most  eminent  philological  experts  in  English 
who  have  lived  during  the  past  fifty  years;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  in  Murray  and  Bradley  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  Skeat, 
Wright,  Furnivall,  March,  Lounsbury,  Scott,  and  Hempl,  the 
Spelling  Board  has  in  its  own  membership  the  most  eminent  living 
authorities  on  the  subject.  There  are  many  other  able  scholars  in 
English,  but  for  knowledge  and  authority  this  group  can  not  be 
matched  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  question  regarding  right  or  wrong  in  English 
spelling  which  has  not  long  been  settled,  in  favor  of  simplification, 
by  the  most  competent  opinion.  To  fail  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  fact,  or  to  attempt  to  deny  it,  is,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
aims  and  recommendations  of  the  Spelling  Board,  to  confess  one's 
incompetency." 


In  the  recent  published  rcappraisements  of  Longfellow  attending  the  cele- 
bration of  his  centenary  a  reviewer  declared  that  he  was  "chiefly  read  and 
valued  by  children,  and  by  men  and  women  who  have  never  passed  their 
mental  childhood."  Against  such  a  judgment  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  utters  a  protest  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Spectator.  The 
Bishop  confesses  to  "a  recent  access  of  delight"  in  Longfellow's  thought  and 
diction,  "during  a  short  time  of  enforced  leisure  and  of  that  sort  of  fatigue 
which  asks  for  literature  at  once  charming  in  form  and  gentle  with  the  gentle- 
ness which  comes,  not  of  the  weakness,  but  the  sweetness  of  the  mind."  The 
Bishop  was  "struck,  not  only  with  the  sweet  fulness  of  the  poetry,  but  with 
its  frequent  brilliancy  and  perfection  of  diction."  "This  appreciation  of  Long- 
fellow by  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  cultivated  taste,"  comments  The  Nation 
(New  York),  "is  simply  fresh  proof — tho  none  is  needed — that  youth  and 
impudence,  often  such  attractive  qualities,  are  not  the  making  of  a  sound  critic 
either  in  art  or  literature." 
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HENRY   THOMAS    COLE- 
STOCK. 


HUTCH1NS   HAPGOOD. 


EDWIN   LEFEVRE. 


A.  E.  W.  MASON. 


MEREDITH    NICHOLSON.      FREDERICK  C.  PENFIELD. 


A   GUIDE    TO   THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


Bates,  Carroll  Lund.  A  Rosary  of  Christian 
Verse.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  62. 
Boston:  The  Gorham  Press.     $1. 

Colestock,  Henry  Thomas.  The  Ministry  o£ 
David  Baldwin.  121110,  pp.  369.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell    &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  novel  is  based  upon  actual  experi- 
ence and  deals  with  "heresy  "  in  the  mod- 
ern pulpit.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
spirit  of  unrest  now  being  felt  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
should  find  expression  in  a  work  of  fiction. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  closely  paralleled 
by  the  celebrated  Crapsey  case  and  by 
the  confessions  of  an  "undistinguished 
heretic"  which  have  appeared  in  a  prom- 
inent religious  paper. 

Interwrought  with  the  theological  thesis, 
winch  is  delicately  handled  and  not  made 
too  prominent,  is  the  finely  told  romance 
of  the  minister  and  his  wife.  This  feature 
of  the  novel  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Robert  Elsmere,  but  there  is  no  conflict 
between  husband  and  wife  on  the  ground 
of  conscience,  as  in  Mrs. Ward's  story. 

David  Baldwin  is  a  type  of  the  minister 
entirely  devoted  to  his  calling,  resolved 
upon  living  the  higher  life  and  lifting  his 
fellows  to  the  same  level.  He  has  a 
worthy  mate  in  his  wife  Miriam,  who  is 
capable  of  sharing  his  intellectual  life, 
being  herself  a  woman  of  parts  and  a 
university  graduate.  David  receives  a 
call  to  a  church  in  Tioga,  which  he  accepts. 
All  goes  smoothly  and  happily  until  the 
day  of  a  certain  sermon  when  the  minister 
suggests  interpretations  of  doctrine  which 
clash  with  the  traditional  ones.  A  certain 
headstrong  member  of  the  church  rises 
in  his  pew  and  protests  against  the  min- 
ister's words,  and  there  ensues  a  scene 
which  is  the  prolog  to  a  long  factional 
struggle  in  the  congregation,  from  which 
tlie  minister  finally  emerges  triumphant. 

Hapgood,  Hutchins.  The  Spirit  of  Labor, 
nmo,  pp.  410.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  Si. so 
net. 

This  is  a  novel  having  for  its  subject  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  It 
is  based  upon  actual  studies  of  "proleta- 
rian" life  in  Chicago,  and  throws  much 
new  light  upon  a  subject  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  acute  in  our  political 
affairs.  1  "he  author  for  some  years  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  labor  prob- 
lem, and  the  form  of  fiction  lias  been 
chosen  by  him  to  give  expression  to  cer- 
tain facts  and  ideas  concerning  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor. 

For  his  investigations  he  has  selected  the 
democratic  Middle  West  as  t  he  region  where 
■'  the  common  man  is  probably  more  ex- 
pressive than  anywhere  else  in  the  world." 


The  proletariat  of  America,  asserts  Mr. 
Hapgood,  is  no  real  proletariat  in  the 
sense  of  the  dumb  and  down-trodden  pro- 
letariat of  Europe.  He  has  found  its 
characteristic  trait  one  of  hopefulness  and 
activity.  He  has  seen  in  it  a  joyousness 
and  vitality  that  inspire  him  with  high 
hopes  for  its  future. 

In  order  that  his  impression  of  this  im- 
portant class  of  the  community  might  be 
photographic  in  its  accuracy  the  author 
went  to  their  saloons  and  visited  them  in 
their  homes.  He  declares  that  as  the 
result  of  such  intimate  observations  he 
was  astonished  by  their  practical  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  by  their  temperament, 
robustness,  and  joy  in  life.  He  ascribes 
to  them  a  real  altruism  and  feeling  of 
human  solidarity.  He  perceived,  further, 
a  sort  of  "class  sweetness"  under  their 
rough  manners,  also  a  class  rebelliousness. 
A  new  species  of  morality  was  forming 
among  them,  having  for  its  basis  a  new 
public  opinion  different  from  the  public 
opinion  of  the  past,  upon  which  much  of 
the  present  law  is  based. 

Using,  then,  his  actual  experiences  as 
the  basis  of  his  story,  Mr.  Hapgood  gives 
us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
typical  Chicago  labor  leader  and  trade- 
unionist.  His  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
"human  document"  and  throws  much 
fresh  light  upon  that  radical  political 
movement  loosely  denominated  socialism. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Tanglewond  Tales. 
Frontispiece.      i6mo,  pp.  xi-208.     Macmillan  Co. 

Lawson,  Thomas  W.  Friday  the  Thirteenth. 
Frontispiece  in  color  by  Sigismond  Ivanowski. 
nmo,  pp.  226.      New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Lawson's  mueh-heralded  novel  on 
Wall  Street  is  not  likely  to  disappoint 
those  who  have  followed  his  magazine 
philippics  against  the  "System."  There 
is  the  same  grandiose  slang  and  sulphur- 
ous style,  the  same  meretricious  rhetoric 
and  overstrenuous  whirl  of  the  whip- 
lash that  characterize  the  articles  of  the 
"Frenzied   Finance"  series. 

Naturally  considerable  curiosity  was 
awakened  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Lawson's  next  literary  exploit  would  be 
performed  on  the  already  well-peopled 
field  of  fiction;  and  those  of  his  admirers 
who  hailed  in  his  writings  the  apparition 
of  a  new  and  original  style  predicted 
success  for  him  as  a  novelist.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  lively  author  has 
realized    these    expectations. 

"Friday  the  Thirteenth"  is  simply  one 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  Wall-Street  diatribes  in 
the  guise  of  fiction,  with  all  the  ear-marks 


of  the  amateur  novelist  written  large  on 
every  page.  While  the  Hydra  of  finance 
is  attacked  with  the  usual  ferocity,  the 
effect  of  the  diatribe  is  appreciably  less 
than  that  produced  in  the  author's  re- 
doubtable magazine  articles.  The  reader 
has  an  uncomfortable  impression  of  a 
stuffed  dragon  and  a  stage  St.  George. 
But  there  are  stirring  incidents  in  the 
book,  many  pieces  of  lurid  description,  and 
not  a  litt'e  moralizing. 

I-efevre,  Edwin.  Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street. 
Illustrated.  i2ino,  pp.  394.  New  York:  Harper 
&   Bros.     S1.50. 

Mr.    Lefevre   has  had   a   long   practical 

experience  in  the  financial  district .  As  a 
newspaper  man  "covering"  Wall  Street, 
he  has  had  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
study  his  subject  in  its  myriad  aspects, 
and  has  thus  produced  an  interesting  and 
realistic  picture  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
phases  of  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Lefevre  has  chosen  one  of  the  i 
tains  of  finance  as  his  hero.  Sampson 
Rock  is  a  man  of  iron  will  and  powerful 
intellect,  destined  by  nature  to  dominate 
his  fellows.  In  former  epochs  such  men 
developed  their  ambitions  in  the  military 
field,  but,  in  an  age  when  the  stock- 
ticker  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  their 
natural  .milieu  is  finance.  The  modern 
analog  of  Napoleon,  dreaming  of  illimitable 
power  and  empire,  is  a  king  of  finance 
who  has  "cornered"  the  stock-market  and 
made  financial  vassals  of  a  hundred  petty 
millionaires. 

Such  a  man  is  Sampson  Rock.  A 
veritable  Shylock  in  a  business  deal,  his 
imagination  is  obsessed  by  grandiose 
dreams.  As  he  sits  studying  the  ticker. 
which  announces  the  steady  inflow  of 
gold  to  his  coffers,  he  sees,  in  a  vision. 
civilization  taking  the  place  of  arid  tracts. 
Denounced  as  a  sordid  money-getter  and 
cursed  by  those  who  have  sunk  in  his 
path,  he  is  in  reality  an  empire-builder, 
transforming  whole  States,  binding  to- 
gether cities  and  towns  in  bands  of  steel. 
It  is  a  strong  ami  interesting  characteriza- 
tion of  a  modern  money  king  that  Mr. 
Lefevre  has  given  us. 

Martin,  Martha.      Nature  Lyrics  an 
iamo,  pp.  89.     Boston:  The  Gorham  Press      61 .50. 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.      Runni- 
iimo,  ;■;>.  35a.      New  York:  The* 
Si.  so. 

The    scenes    o\    Mr     Mason's    novel 
laid  in  the  Alps  and   London.      The  m 
of  the  book  is  hear!  in  the  ;  urling  ^i 
Alpine  waters,  whose  w  f  music 

is   felt    throughout    the   st<  ry.     Tb 
stirrinsj  accounts   <  f   mountain  adventure 
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and  vivid  descriptions  of  high  altitudes. 
The  heroine,  Sylvia  Thesiger,  is  a  very 
winning  personality,  sometimes  a  child, 
sometimes  a  woman.  She  is  ever  dream- 
ing of  beautiful  Alpine  streams  and  of 
nature,  which  she  has  known  in  its  love- 
liest and  grandest  aspects.  She  is  drawn 
all  the  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
mother  by  the  fact  that  her  own  mother 
is  a  hard  woman  of  material  ideas,  entirely 
out  of  tune  with  those  of  her  affectionate 
and  romantic  daughter. 

It  is  a  curious  meeting  that  takes  place 
in  London  between  father  and  daughter, 
who  have  never  met  before.  Sylvia 
quickly  discovers  that  instead  of  improv- 
ing her  situation  she  has  made  it  still  worse. 
This  father,  on  whom  she  had  built  her 
utmost  hopes,  turns  out  to  be  a  species  of 
human  bird  of  prey.  This  man,  whose 
appropriate  name  is  Skinner,  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  ill-favored  group 
of  satellites  who  live  by  their  wits.  At  the 
time  Sylvia  enters  her  father's  household 
this  interesting  company  is  engaged  in 
"plucking"  a  rich  youth  who  has  fallen 
into  their  toils.  Sylvia  is  duly  presented 
to  her  father's  friends  at  a  home  dinner 
given  in  her  honor. 

All  this  part  of  the  book  is  a  little 
clumsy  in  conception  and  improbable, 
as  is  also  the  supposition  that  any  mother 
would  lightly  hand  over  her  daughter  to 
such  a  father.  The  parcel  of  gentlemanly 
rascals  whom  Skinner  assembles  at  his 
home  gives  the  reader  a  strange  sensation. 
They  are  not  even  equipped  with  the 
cunning  of  their  class,  and  are  without  a 
redeeming  trait.  Doubtless  the  author 
has  used  this  sordid  human  background 
in  order  that  the  brightness  of  his  hero- 
ine, Sylvia,  might  shine  the  clearer.  She 
walks  through  the  rout  unsoiled,  like  the 
lady  in  Comus. 

Miller,  John  Henderson.  When  the  Rainbow 
Touches  the  Ground.  Frontispiece  by  James  A. 
Kempster.  nmo,  pp.  255.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 

A  note  of  fresh  and  original  humor  is 
sounded  in  this  novel  of  Western  life.  It 
is  a  peculiar  species  of  humor,  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  wholly  innocent  and  entertain- 
ing Its  essence  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
travagance, and  the  full  flowering  of  the 
type  is  seen  in  Mark  Twain.  We  shall, 
however,  search  literature  in  vain  for 
exactly  the  species  of  humor  of  which  this 
book  is  an  example. 

The  central  character  of  the  novel  is  a 
very  queer  tho  interesting  specimen  of 
humanity — a  combination  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen and  Colonel  Sellers.  Born  with 
an  indisposition  to  any  kind  of  labor, 
he  develops  an  astonishing  ability  in  the 
region  of  imagination,  and  his  stories  arc 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  whole  re- 
gion His  wife  and  daughter  are  like  him- 
self, "originals,"  and  fully  as  interesting. 
The  story  is  told  with  a  quaint  sort  of  art 
which  will  arjpeal  to  the  jaded  novel-reader. 
The  book  contains  adventures  of  a  startling 
nature,  with  cyclones,  snakes,  garfish,  and 
tarantulas 

Myers,     W      H      Frederic.      Human    Personality, 

and    Its     Survival    of     Bodily   Death.     Edited    and 
abridged  by  his  son,  Leonard  Hamilton  Myers. 
pp.    xviii-470.      London   and    Bombay;    New   York: 
nans.  Green    &  Co. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.     The  Port  oi  Men. 

With  illustrations  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood.  i2mo. 
pp.   '599-  Indianapolis:  The  Bo  U  Co    ft. 50. 

Mr.    Xicholson's  new  novel  is  a  picture 

of  present-clay  life,  full  of  exciting  events 


and  involving  the  destinies  of  great  per- 
sonages, and  even  of  thrones.  The  scene 
opens  in  Geneva.  We  are  introduced  to 
an  Austrian  statesman  of  the  Cavour  or 
Bismarck  type,  wrho  holds  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  the  fate  of  an  empire,  and  to 
whom  kings  are  mere  pawns.  The  book 
is  filled  with  unexpected  events  "  and 
thrilling  incidents.  The  great  statesman 
is  savagely  murdered  by  political  assassins, 
seemingly  without  cause,  and  the  life  of 
Armitage  is  menaced  by  the  same  sinister 
influences. 

After  the  first  chapter  the  scene  shifts 
to  Washington  and  thence  to  Virginia. 
Here  we  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  very  highest  caste  of  Capital  society, 
for,  outside  of  a  parcel  of  necessary  vil- 
lains whose  office  is  to  keep  the  excite- 
ment of  the  story  at  high  tension,  only 
very  distinguished  persons  appear  in  these 
pages. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  spite  of  a 
hundred  hairbreadth  escapes,  a  brutal 
murder,  and  much  political  mystery  in- 
volving the  mighty  dynasty  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  the  novel  leaves  the  reader  per- 
fectly cold.  There  is  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  poniards  do  not  draw 
blood,  that  the  villains  are  shooting  at 
wax  figures.  Something  more  than  a 
mere  catalog  of  horrors  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  thriller  aimed  at  by  this  type  of 
novelist. 

Oxenham,  John.  The  Long  Road.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  349.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     Si. 50. 

Penfield,  Frederic  Courtland.  East  of  Suez: 
Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Illustrated  from 
drawings  and  photographs.  8vo,  pp.  xvii-349. 
New  York:    The  Century  Company.      $2  net. 

Altho  countless  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  East  —  its  barbaric  splendor, 
its  dazzling  wealth,  its  architecture,  its 
literature,  its  grandiose  religions,  its  philos- 
ophy, and  its  mystery,  the  fascinating  story 
has  not  yet  been  completely  told.  Even 
the  reckless  daring  of  British  explorers  and 
adventurers  has  not  rifled  the  Orient  of  all 
its  secrets.  The  territory  is  so  vast,  the 
mine  of  lore  and  legend  so  deep,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  shall  be  exhausted. 

Mr.  Penfield's  admirable  and  instructive 
volume  brings  to  bear  a  mass  of  new  light 
upon  the  subject  lie  has  not  merely  an 
acquaintance  with  the  standard  works  up- 
on the  Orient,  but  an  intimate  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  personal  observation 
in  the  countries  and  scenes  he  describes. 
His  text  is  accompanied  by  drawings  and 
photographs,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
largely  outside  the  beaten  track  of  such 
illustration.  Entirely  new  phases  of  the 
life  of  the  teeming  East  are  thus  brought 
before  the  reader,  and  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  those  aspects  of  the  country 
and  people  which  show  the  influence  of 
Western   civilization. 

Interesting  as  are  the  author's  descrip- 
tions of  the  unfamiliar  wonders  that  he 
has  discovered  in  India,  Ceylon,  China, 
and  Japan,  his  views  upon  the  highly 
important  subject  of  our  hoped-for  trade 
and  intercourse  with  those  countries  pos- 
sess a  higher  and  more  timely  interest. 
Mr.  Penfield  laments  the  absence  of 
American  initiative  in  that  rich  and 
boundless  region  which  is  denominated 
East  of  Suez.  He  remarks  that  from  the 
moment  he  passed  the  Suez  Canal  to  his 
arrival  at  Hongkong  or  Yokohama,  the 
Stars    and    Stripes    are    discovered    in    no 


harbor  nor  upon  any  sea.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  East  there 
is  an  almost  total  lack  of  American  prod- 
ucts. This  state  of  things  is  regarded 
by  the  author  as  wholly  inexcusable. 
His  views  upon  the  subject  are  timely  and 
deserving  of  general  attention. 

He  points  out  that  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  must  have  as  its  cor- 
ollary an  American  mercantile  fleet  upon 
the  seas,  distributing  the  product  of  our 
soil  and  manufactories  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  this  consideration  that 
prompted  the  recent  entente  which  was 
brought  about  with  South-American  states 
by  Secretary  Root. 

But  the  real  opportunity  for  this  des- 
tined American  commerce,  according  to 
Mr.  Penfield,  is  the  rich  and  teeming  East, 
where  dwell  more  than  half  the  people  of 
the  earth  and  whose  possibilities  of  com- 
merce exceed  those  of  South  America 
more  than  tenfold.  The  writer  insists 
that  the  American  people  must  cut  loose 
from  the  idea  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
separates  this  continent  from  that  of  Asia, 
and  arrive  at  the  true  idea,  namely,  that 
it  is  a  body  of  water  connecting  us  with  the 
bountiful  East.  He  proceeds  to  unfold 
an  alluring  and  imperial  dream.  Ameri- 
can plows  and  harrows  will  prepare  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile  for  tillage; 
our  agricultural  machinery  will  disturb 
the  perpetual  silence  that  broods  over 
the  fields  of  India;  our  lathes  and  planers 
and  drilling  machines  will  replace  in 
Eastern  shops  those  made  in  England  or 
Germany;  rails  made  in  Pittsburg  will 
traverse  the  regions  of  Cathay,  and  the 
click  of  American  typewriters  will  be 
heard  in  Delhi,  Bangkok,  and  Peking. 

Treffry,  Elford  Eveleigh  [Compiled.  Stokes's 
Encyclopedia  of  Familiar  Quotations.  Containing 
five  thousand  selections  from  six  hundred  authors. 
With  a  complete  general  index  and  an  index  of 
authors.  i2mo,  pp.  x-763.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

Mr.  Treffry 's  volume  will  be  found  use- 
ful even  to  those  who  have  Bartlett  at 
their  elbow.  It  is  a  book  of  about  the 
same  size  and  is  provided  with  an  index 
even  longer,  filling  as  it  does  more  than 
one-third  of  the  book.  The  plan  other- 
wise is  different  from  Bartlett's.  The  ar- 
rangement, instead  of  being  chronological 
by  authors,  is  alphabetical  by  subjects. 
It  differs  also  in  that  it  has  been  com- 
piled more  with  reference  to  modern 
literature  than  to  classical.  The  field  is 
narrowed  practically  to  English  and 
American  literature,  altho  some  use  has 
been  made  of  such  translations  from  the 
ancient  classics  as  have  reproduced  in 
notable  poetic  form  passages  from  the 
masterpieces.  Nor  is  much  attention 
given  to  the  Bible,  the  literature  of  which 
is  so  ample  that  it  might  alone  well  serve 
for  a  volume  equaling  this  in  size.  The 
compiler  believes  that  a  greater  number 
of  authors  are  cited  than  in  any  other 
collection  of  a  similar  size  and  aims. 

Whitman,  Roger  B.  Motor-Car  Principles. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv-248.  Illustrated.  New  York  D. 
Appleton    &  Co.      $1.25. 

Williams,  Archibald.  How  it  Works.  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  xii-461.  New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson    &  Sons. 

Wilson,  Bingham  Thorburn.  umo,  pp.  105. 
Brooklyn:  The  Lyceui  !  '  tiblishing  Co.     $1. 

Wilson,  James  Southall,  Ph.D.  Alexander  Wil- 
son. Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  179-  Washington: 
Neale  Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Wlster,  Owen.  How  doth  the  Simple  Spelling 
Bee?  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  121T10,  pp.  99. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      50  cents. 
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The   Rose. 

By   Archibald   Sui.i.ivan 

Fold  upon  fold  in  close  and  royal  red, 

Chanted  by  birds  and  sanctified  with  dew, 

Like  some  proud  acolyte  I  stand  and  swing 
My  censer  in  God's  chapel  of  the  blue 

The  surpliced  lily  leans  within  the  choir 
Silent — with  sunset's  halo  on  her  head, 

But  I  in  velvet  vestments  stand  and  sing 
Beneath  God's  stars  my  litany  of  red. 

—  From    The    Smart    Set    (April). 


Beauty-Sprite. 

Bv  Ralph  Hodgson. 

False  lights  and  shifting  sand, 
Black  way  and  rough  and  long, 
Lost  men  and  like  to  fail, 
This  much  is  ours: 

Sometimes  to  strike  a  trail, 
Sometimes  to  hear  a  song, 
Sometimes   to   seize   a   hand, 
I  even  yours. 

Go  with  me  till  the  sun 
Mine  be  and  yours, 
Star  and   companion, 
Ours,  even  ours. 
— From   The  Saturday  Review  (London). 


The   New  Life. 

By  Witter  Bynner. 

Perhaps  they  laughed  at  Dante  in  his  youth, 

Told  him  that  truth 

Had  unappealably  been  said 

In  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  dead. 

Perhaps  he  listened,  and  but  bowed  his  head 

In  acquiescent  honor,  while  his  heart 

Held  natal  tidings     that  a  new  life  is  the  part 

Of  every  man  that's  born 

A  new  life  never  lived  before, 

And  a  new  expectant  art. 

It  is  the  variations  of  the  morn 

That  are  forever,  more  and  more, 

The  single  dawning  of  the  single  truth: 

So  answers  Dante  to  the  heart  of  youth. 

—  From  The  Century  (April). 


The    Garden-Land  of   France. 

(A  reverie  at  Frejus.) 

By  Millicent  Wbdmore. 

Across  the  plowed  fields'  russet  brown 
A  ruined  aqueduct  leads  down 
(Sure  outpost  of  the  Roman  town), 

By  wall  and  gate, 
To   where   the   ancient   towers   frown. 

Forlornly  great. 

To-day,  beneath  the  spreading  pines, 
Against  the   Forum's  massive  lines, 
The  hooded  shepherd  boy  reclines 

At  blazing  noon , 
Among  the  olives  and  the  vines 

The  soft   winds  croon. 

But  one  remote  triumphal  day 
Proud  Caesar  tiod  the  Aurehan  Way. 
His  captive  galleys  thronged  the  bay, 

Beside   the  Mole, 
Where  meadow  green  and  garden  gay 

Pay  happiei   toll. 

Here,  where  the  truit  trees  blossom  white, 
Augustus'  Lantern*   quelled  the  night, 

*The  Lighthouse. 


^ 


Take  a  bath,  a  cold  bath,  every  morn- 
ing of  your  life. 

Take  it,  not  only  because  it  cleanses 
the  body,  but  also  because  it  clears  the 
brain. 

It  is  the  best  kind  of  health-insurance; 
and  the  cheapest. 

All  you  need  is — a  bath  tub,  water,  a 
cake  of  Ivory  Soap  and  a  coarse  towel. 

If  you  have  a  shower  in  your  bath 
room,  all  the  better;  but  you  can  get 
along  without  it. 

But  you  can't  get  along  without  soap; 
pure  soap;  Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory  Soap  is  far  and  away  the  best  bath  soap  there  is.  It  floats.  It 
lathers  freely.  And  a  cake  of  it  is  large  enough  to  cover  a  lot  of 
surface,  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Ivory    Soap  -  9945-loo  Per  Cent.   Pure. 


J 


Can't    Smell    it!    Can't    See    it! 

Garbage   in 

Witt's  Can 


is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  flies,  and  dogs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting  lid;  water-tight;  never-Ieak  bottom;  made 
!  triple-strong  by  riveting,  flanging  and  e  -  w  steel  bands 

riveted  around' top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability  of  the  genuine.  Be  sure  the  name  "Witt's"  is 
on  can  and  lid. 

Sizes— Witt's  Can.  No.  i,  15JX25  inches;  No.  2.  -8x25;  No. 
3,  20JXJ5.     Witt's  Pail,  Xo.  7,  5  gallons;  No.  S.  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof, 
(close-fitting  lid).     Look  for  the  yellow  label. 

Ask  a.t  the  Stores    for  WITT'S  CAN    a.r\d  see  tKe.1 
"Witt's  Can"  is  s<a.mped  on  lid  svrvd  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  trom  us.     I'se  it  and  it  you  don^ 
like  il  we'll  pay  lor  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt    Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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This  Letter  Tells  the  Story— 
Every  flan  Should  Read  It 

Philadelphia,  narch  4,  1907 
The  Gem  Cutlery  Co.,  Gentlemen: — 

I  take  ninth  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider  the  GEM 
JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
used,  and  I  rather  feel  that  I  am  an  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Safety  Razors,  having  been  shaving  every  dav  with 
one  for  the  past  19  years.  I  began  with  the  Star  Safety 
and  have  bought  nearly  every  new  Safety  Razor  that  has 
come  out  since,  including  the  Gillette,  which  I  have  used 
for  nearly  two  years.  Last  summer  I  bought  one  of  vour 
GEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZORS,  more  as  a  joke 
than  anything  else,  and  it  has  been  so  much  superior  to 
anything  that  I  have  previously  used  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  try  any  more  experiments.  I  can  onlv  add  that  if  a  man 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  GEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY 
RAZOR,  he  is  hard  to  please.     Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Land  Title'  Building. 


"Gem" 
Safety 


Junior 
Razor 

150 


Special    Set  $ 
No.    12 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  for  10  days  Free 
Trial    Money  returned   if  not   satisfactory 

Set  consists  of  Nickel  Silver  Plated  frame, 
combination  Shaving  and  Stropping  handle, 
and  12  keen  steel  blades  in  handsomely  finished 
plush  lined  case. 

New  blades  for  Old  Ones.  The  "  GEM  " 
JUNIOR  blades  are  unequalled  for  hardness 
and  edge,  but,  when  dull,  if  you  prefer,  instead 
of  stropping,  we  will  send  in  exchange,  12  new 
ones,  for  12  old  ones,  and  45c. 

We  guarantee  that  this  razor  will  shave  you 
better  in  every  respect  than  any  other  razor  at 
any  price.      Order  through  your  dealer  or  of  us. 

Gem  Cutlery  Co.,  34  Reade  St ,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  "  Gem,"  "  Zinn  "  and   "  Hem  Junior" 
SO  Tears  in  Business 


.    FuK  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  At'I 

'    The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funi;  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


90c. 


WILLIAMS' 

VENTILATINC 
WINDOW  -  SASH 

FASTENERS 


B01T  ' 

thi. 

WINDOW  SCCURl 


A 


Prevent  unnatural  strain  on  casings,  makinsr 
tnem  fit  tight  as  intended.     Admit  fresh  air 

when  wanted,  with  no  possible  change  of 
anyone  gaining  entrance  unless  glass  is  cut. 
The  greatest  convenience  and  safety  device 
everini-ented  to  m,ik'_-  the  problem  of  win- 
dow locking  and  window  ventilating  per- 
fect. The  holt  regulates  to  any  position 
and  fastener  does  not  interfere  in  open- 
ing window  full  length  w  hen  von  wish. 
Prepare  for  summer  ho  me  comfort  now, 
Williams'  Ventilating  Window 
Sash  Fasteners  will  keep  your  rooms 
pure  and  sweet  while  no  one  is  in  the 
house  and  in  absolute  safet)  from  in- 
truders entering.  Think  of  tin 
in;*  alone,  and  60c  sent  us  for  sample 
will  cause  you  to  insist  that  your  hard- 
ware dealer  supply  you  with  more  Send 
today  and  we  will  return  the  money  if 
not  more  than  satisfied  with  trial 
WILLIAMS'  METAL  STAMPIK 1 00. 
321  Babcock  3t.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


And  warriors  passed  from  feast  or  fight, 

The  Golden  Door; 
Or  raced  their  chariots,  swift  as  light, 

The  wind  before. 

The  nations  perish,   years  advance; 
Yet  still,  to  sober  and  entrance, 
This   city  opens   to   our  glance 

Its  mellow  tome, 
And  sets  upon  the  grace  of  France 

The  strength  of  Rome. 
— From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (London.) 


A      PLEA    FOR    FINANCIAL    FEUDALISM. 

So  much  is  being  said  about  the  "robber  barons" 
of  finance,  and  the  desirability  of  dragging  them  to 
the  block,  that  The  Inter-Xation,  a  new  financial 
monthly  of  Boston,  ventures  an  argument  to  show 
that  when  the  decapitation  is  over  we  may  wish  these 
clever  heads  were  back  on  again.  France  never 
dreamed  that  th?  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
would  drive  her  keenest  minds  to  other  lands,  and 
she  was  sorry  for  it  too  late.  So  ' '  the  keenest  minds 
in  the  United  States  to-day  are  the  so-called  trust- 
builders  whom  'the  people  '  are  intent  on  suppressing. 
How  far  is  it  safe  to  discourage  these  minds?" 
The  writer  grants  that  they  may  have  evolved  a 
new  feudalism,  but  thinks  we  should  consider  well 
before  destroying  it.  The  military  feudalism  of  the 
middle  ages  gave  way  before  commercialism,  but 
this  was  merely  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  set 
of  shoulders  to  another.  Men  must  always  have 
leaders,  the  writer  argues,  and  if  we  overthrow  the 
barons  of  commerce,  we  have  no  other  leaders  to 
replace  them,  and  society  falls  into  disorganization 
and  chaos.     He  continues 

"It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  forceful 
men  of  affairs  are  not  going  to  relinquish  their  ends 
without  a  struggle.  Brains  are  more  effective  than 
ballots.  The  leaders  of  finance  and  industry  may 
be  put  to  their  mettle  by  legislative  enactments, 
but  the  chances  are  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  that  in 
the  long  run  they  will  have  their  way.  And  this 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  they  are  less 
patriotic  and  less  public-spirited  than  the  masses. 
They  are,  however,  both  by  natural  ability  and  by 
training,  better  able  to  see  what  the  real  needs  of  the 
whole  people  are;  and  it  is  not  surprizing  if  at  times 
they  use  their  brains  to  outwit  'the  people.'  In  the 
days  when  the  old  feudalism  was  truly  effective,  the 
masses  knew  that  their  interests  were  bound  up  with 
those  of  their  lords;  and  the  baronage  knew  that 
their  highest  benefit  must  accrue  from  the  safety, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  good-will  of  their  vassals.  Of 
course,  there  were  bad  lords  and  bad  feudatories — 
men  who  acted  from  passion'  and  from  sinister  mo- 
tives— but  under  any  system  that  could  be  devised, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  baseness.  What  we 
should  bear  in  mind  is  that  human  nature  has  not 
changed  materially  in  the  last  five  [hundred  years. 
The  barons  of  finance  of  the  twentieth  century  are 
probably  as  fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities,  and 
as  fully  intent  on  living  up  to  them,  as  were  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Superior 
ability  and  power  made  the  old  barons  imperious, 
and  the  same  qualities  have  made  the  new  barons 
imperious.  An  imperious  man  is  very  apt  to  over- 
ride his  neighbors  if  his  neighbors  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  thing. 
It  is  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that  makes  us 
denounce  the  old  feudalism,  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
us  raise  hue  and  cry  against  the  new.  It  would  be 
far  better,  of  course,  if  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
make  the  world  move  could  do  so  simply  by  appealing 
to  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  masses. 
But  such  appeals  too  frequently  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

"The  great  mistake  we  make  is  in  sublimating  the 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

.Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 


If  You  Shave  Yourself,  We 
Want  You   to   Write   us. 

'"p'HE  shaving  soap  you  use  is  just  as 
-*■  important  as  the  razor. 
Unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  that 
your  shaving  soap  is  the  best  obtainable, 
you  are  more  than  justified  in  experi- 
menting— your  face  is  worth  it. 

Just  one  trial  of 


COLGWi&S 

SHAUfNWStrGK 


will  convince  even  the  most  prejudiced  of 
men  that  ours  is  better  than  the  soap  he 
thought  was  best. 

Better  in  its  moist,  creamy,  skin-refresh- 
ing lather. 

Better  in  its  handsome  nickeled  box  with 
the  convenient  screw  top. 

Better  in  its  generous  size  and  its  marked 
antiseptic  qualities. 

Better  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  free 
or  uncombined  alkali,  which  means,  nothing 
in  the  soap  to  "smart  the  face." 

Better  all  around  than  any  shaving  soap 
has  ever  been  made  before.  Not  because 
we  say  so,  but  because,  with  thought  and 
time  and  money,  we  have  made  it  so. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Colgate's,  your 
opinion  of  shaving  soaps  is  of  little  value, 
for  you  can  have  no  realization  of  what  a 
shaving  stick  really  should  be. 

It  isn't  enough  that  a  soap  should  make 
shaving  possible,  it  ought  to  make  it  a  real 
pleasure.  That  is  what  Colgate's  does — 
after  the  very  first  trial  you  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  its  use. 

Break     away    from 

p  r  e  j  u  d  i  c  e — for  the 

sake  of  your  face,  your 

razor  and  your  patience 

give   Colgate's  a  trial 

at    once.     It's    worth 

your  while. 

A  Trial  Stick  (enough  for 
a  month's  shaving)  will  be 
sent  you  on  receipt  of  4  cents 
in  stamps.  It's  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  of  testing  this 
shaving  soap  question.  Write 
Dept.  Y. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  55  John  St.,  New  York 


CERTIFICATES'"  DEPOSIT 


^ 


A  safe,  convenient  and  profitable  form  ol 
investment  for  persona  who  desire  to  be  free 
from  the  anxiety  and  rare  connected  with 
mortgages  ami  other  securities.  Interest  pay- 
able semi-annually. 

Write  for  booklet  "I>. " 


FIRST  TRUST  £  SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $100000  00  BILLINGS    MONT. 


{? 
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motives  of  the  masses.  The  masses  are  quite  as 
apt  to  be  governed  by  their  passions  as  the  feudal 
barons.  The  great  industrial  chiefs  are  no  more 
intent  on  robbing  the  people  than  the  people  are  on 
robbing  the  industrial  chiefs.  If  the  latter  aim  to  get 
more  for  their  services  than  they  are  worth,  the 
former  aim  to  pay  less  for  them  than  they  are  worth. 
So  far  as  the  morality  of  the  situation  is  concerned 
there  is  not  much  to  choose.  The  barons  of  finance 
are  compelled  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  if  they  fight 
him  at  all.  It  is  an  unseemly  fight  at  best.  The 
masses  control  the  ballots,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  should  be  masters  of  the  situation;  but  the 
leaders  of  industry  control  the  brains,  and  in  the  long 
run  brains  have  always  got  the  better  of  ballots  in 
this  country. 

"But  let  us  shift  the  question.  If  we  succeed  in 
extinguishing  the  new  feudalism,  shall  we  be  any 
better  oft'  than  we  are  now?  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
look  before  you  leap.  Commerce  and  finance  are 
not  questions  which  the  ordinary  man  can  settle 
offhand;  if  they  were,  there  would  be  no  poverty 
in  the  world,  no  mercantile  failures.  They  are 
indeed  questions  which  require  rare  ability  in  their 
solution.  But  we  have  decided  that  the  persons 
who  have  this  rare  ability  are  enemies  of  the  public; 
hence,  we  propose  to  dispense  with  their  aid  in 
formulating  the  great  industrial  policies  in  accord 
ance  with  which  we  intend  our  material  affairs  shall 
hereafter  be  conducted.  Our  aim  is  to  create  a 
true  democracy  of  industry.  There  is  but  one 
objection  to  this;  namely,  a  democracy  of  industry 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  You  can  no  more  create 
such  a  thing  than  you  can  create  a  democratic  army. 
Even  the  French  Revolution  failed  to  create  the 
latter, — its  attempt  simply  resulted  in  the  most 
complete  military  dictatorship  the  world  has  ever 
beheld.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  first  Napoleon  was 
the  most  consummate  flower  of  extreme  democracy. 
If  there  is  any  one  department  of  human  affairs  where 
democracy  means  sheer  humbuggery,  it  is  industry. 
We  can  afford  to  play  at  democracy  in  levying  taxes 
and  in  disbursing  them,  in  fighting  for  public  offices, 
and  even  in  making  war  on  other  countries.  But  it 
is  quite  another  matter  when  we  allow  the  incompe- 
tent to  dictate  to  the  competent  how  they  shall 
manage  the  industries  from  which  we  all  derive  the 
bread  and  butter  for  our  subsistence. 

"The  mass  of  mankind  have  always  existed  by 


GOOD  NATURED  AGAIN 

Good  Humor  Returns  with  Change  to 
Proper  Food; 


"For  many  years  I  was  a  constant  sufferer 
from  indigestion,  and  nervousness  amount- 
ing almost  to  prostration,"  writes  a  Montana 
man. 

"  My  blood  was  impoverished,  the  vision 
was  blurred  and  weak,  with  moving  spots 
before  my  eyes.  This  was  a  steady  daily 
condition.  I  grew  ill-tempered,  and  eventu- 
ally got  so  nervous  I  could  not  keep  my 
books  posted,  nor  handle  accounts  satisfac- 
torily.    I  can't  describe  my  sufferings. 

"  Nothing  I  ate  agreed  with  me,  till  one 
day,  I  happened  to  notice  Grape-Nuts  in  a 
grocery  store,  and  bought  a  package,  out  of 
curiosity  to  know  what  it  was. 

"  I  liked  the  food  from  the  very  first,  eat- 
ing it  with  cream,  and  now  I  buy  it  by  the 
case  and  use  it  daily.  I  soon  found  that 
Grape-Nuts  food  was  supplying  brain  and 
nerve  force  as  nothing  in  the  drug  line  ever 
had  done  or  could  do. 

"  It  wasn't  long  before  I  was  restored  to 
health,  comfort  and  happiness.  Through 
the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food  my  digestion  has 
been  restored,  my  nerves  are  steady  once 
more,  my  eye-sight  is  good  again,  my  men- 
tal faculties  are  clear  and  acute,  and  I  have 
become  so  good-natured  that  my  friends  are 
truly  astonished  at  the  change.  I  feel 
younger  and  better  than  I  have  for 20  years. 
No  amount  of  money  would  induce  me  to 
surrender  what  I  have  gained  through  the 
use  of  Grape-Nuts  food."  Name  given  bv 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  "There's  a 
reason."  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Fl  N  ANCI  A  L      ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS     OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 


Head  office  of 
Title  Guarantee 

and  Trust  Company 
176  Broadway,  New  York 
a  ten  story   building  owned 
and  occupied  exclusively  by  us 


TO  enable  the  small  investor 
to    obtain    a    security    which    heretofore 
could  only  be  purchased  in  the  amounts 
of  the  individual  mortgages,  the  Title  Guarantee 
and  Trust  Company  is  now  offering 

Guaranteed 
Mortgage    Certificates 

Of  the  New  York  Investors  Corporation 
In  Amounts  of  $500  and  $1000  to  net  4%% 

These  Certificates  are  shares  in  groups  of 
Mortgages  covering  New  York  City  real  estate, 
all  of  which  have  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  absolutely  guranteed  by  the  Bond 
and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company.  This  in- 
vestment is  in  the  most  convenient  form — A 
Registered  Certificate,  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment.    The  interest  is  paid  semi-annually. 

These  Certificates  are  rendered  safe  and 
care  free  by  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
amounting  to  over  $17,000,000  and  the 
services  of  a  force  of  seventeen  hundred  per- 
sons. Each  of  the  Companies  fulfills  the  pur- 
pose of  its  organization  and  bears  its  share  of 
the  responsibility. 

If  you  are  interested  and  would  like  to  secure 
a  non-fluctuating,  tax  exempt  investment,  yield- 
ing the  best  return  consistent  with  absolute 
safety,  write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Manager  of  Investing  DepL 

lif  GUARANTeEandTRUST  C9 

176  Broadway,  Manhattan,  or   175  Remsen  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  BROOKLYN 


our  Idle  Money 


should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.     Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New- 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  bv  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     Bv 
mail,  S1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs..  N\\v  York 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical     Compositions.       We    pay 
Royalty,  Publish   and   Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel  Pens 


You  won't  be  bothered  with  a  pen  that  balks 
or  splatters  the  ink  if  you  buySpencerian  Pens. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  by  expert 
hand  workers,  and  are  noted  for  evenness  of 
point  and  uniformity. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  made  for  every 
style  of  writing. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  dif- 
ferent patterns,  upon  receiptor' Hi  eutsin  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway  New  York. 


1  f-*  CENTS  For  1 3  Weeks 
I  V^  Trial   Subscription  to 

■^  In  this  illustrated  r.a'ioual 
weekly  all  the  really  important 
news  of  the  world  is  stated  clearly 

ly,  for  busy  readers — a  variety  of  general  features  beingadd- 
ed.  It  is  sincere,  reliable,  wholesome,  interesting— THE 
newspaper  for  the  home.  f  1  ye:ir:  tikes  placeof  periodicals 
costing  f  2  to  fl.  Try  it,13  wks.forl5c.  Patnfinder,Wash.,D.C. 


i.*rtially  and  concise- 
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Persistent  demand  for 

a    thoroughly  high-grade, 

medium-powered  four-cylin 

der  automobile,  at  a  price  scm 

what  lower  than  the  large  touring 

cars,  has  led  to  the  production  of 

our  new  Cadillac  Model  G. 

Thus  early  in  the  season  this 
racy  new  type  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  advanced  automobile 
engineering.  The  motor,  con- 
servatively rated  at  20  horse 
power,  is  finished  in  its  vital  parts 
to  gauges  that  insure  mechanical 
accuracy  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  equipped  with  our 
automatic  ring  type  governor, 
which  when  set  by  the  lever  at  the 
steering  wheel  for  a  certain  speed 
will  practically  maintain  that 
speed  under  all  road  conditions, 
up  hill  or  down.  A  new  type  of 
muffler  is  used,  giving  a  silent  ex- 
haust, at  the  same  time  almost 
entirely  eliminating  back  pressure. 

Direct  shaft  drive:  transmission  of  a  selective 
type  sliding  gear.  Direct  drive  on  high  speed 
with  no  gears  in  mesh.  Wheel  base,  100 inches; 
stylish  body  design.  At  every  stage  of  designing 
and  finishing,  Model  G  has  received  all  the  care 
and  thought  that  could  possibly  be  given  a  car 
costing  twice  as  much  Let  your  dealer  show 
you  by  giving  you  a  demonstration. 


Model  g  rv: 

Model 
Model  M 


.|i.  Kour-Cj  lin 
Touring  Car;. . 

30  h.p.  Konr-C)iin< 
d*»r  Tonring  tun 
10   h.p.    Konr-Pas- 
snger  Car; 

Model  K  10  h'p<  K"nabout' 


$2,000  ,.:;„;"' 


t.ilog  G-AD) 

■  11  .1  1  n 


JZ.jUU  Catalog  HAD) 

<DQf|n      "    " 
J>3JU  Catalog  K   ID) 

(fipflfl      Described  in 
JlOUU  Catalog  MAD] 

All  price,  F.  O.  II.  Detroit;  lamps  not  included. 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you 
are  interested,  as  above  designated 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A  sso.  Licensed  A  uto.  M/rs. 


PrintYowr 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  books,  newspaper 
Press  $5.  Larger.  rl*. 
Monej  saver,  maker  All 
easy,  printed  rales.  Write 
factor;  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  paper,  cards. 
HIE  PRESS  to.,  Sleriden,  Con 


At  your  dealer's 

or  dir- 

Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


Keep  Your  Children 
Well  and  Happy 

AH   til*! 


"IRISH   MAIL" 

The  if 

Gean 
speed. 

mini      1  

IRISH    U  \n.    on 
the  seat 
for   catalog. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  627  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  Indiana 


hanginK  on  t  >  the  caat-tails  of  the  few.  Without 
the  brains,  the  energy,  the  courage  of  the  few  there 
would  have  been  no  progress ;  the  great  civilizations 
of  antiquity  would  nut  have  been  built  up,  the  gross 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  would  not  have  been 
dissipated,  'modern  industrialism'  would  never 
have  been  created.  Those  nations  have  flourished 
most  which  have  set  a  premium  on  individual 
initiative.  But  to-day  we  are  deluding  ourselves 
with  the  notion  that  'collective'  initiative  can  accom- 
plish as  much  as  individual  initiative;  and  it  is  on 
that  that  we  are  determined  to  fix  the  premium  in 
the  future.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  collective 
initiative.  That  term  simply  means  that  the  people 
collectively  have  adopted  the  policy  which  some  one 
man  has  had  the  brains  and  the  courage  to  formulate. 
The  few  who  have  the  brains  and  the  courage  to 
create  the  policies  most  essential  to  the  material 
well-being  of  the  whole  community  must  have  their 
incentive.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that 
under  collectivism  experts  will  do  experts'  work  at 
less  than  experts'  pay.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is 
proposed  by  the  foes  of  the  new  feudalism.  The 
'barons  of  finance'  and  the  'captains  of  industry' 
are  to  go  on  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  'nation, 
making  more  acute  the  demand  for  labor,  raising 
wages. — but  are  to  have  their  own  pay  cut  down. 
It  is  a  childish  dream. 

"Such  things  are  contrary  to  nature.  When  water 
begins  to  run  up  hill,  when  the  sun  begins  to  rise  in 
the  west  and  set  in  the  east,  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  lie  down  together,  then  will  capital  consent  to 
give  much  and  take  little. 

"  How  far  do  we  care  to  go  in  stifling  the  energy  of 
our  new  feudal  chiefs?     Is  it  not  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  old  feudalism  and  the  new  bound  to  break 
down  just  at  this  point?     The  world  could  dispense 
with     the    old     feudalism,    because    commercialism 
stood  ready  to  fill  its  place  and  do  its  work.     But 
where   is   the   substitute   for  modern   industrialism? 
There    is    but     one     possible    substitute — altruism. 
Yet  who  looks  to  altruism  as  a  principle  in  trade! 
Capital   and  brains   must   have   what    they  consider 
their  full  return  or  they  will  not  do  what  the  world 
rightly  considers  their  full  work.      If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  a  real,   an  effective  restraint  is  placed 
upon  the  freedom  of  capital,  we  shall  have  all  the 
conditions  of  the  nursery  rime: 
"Humpty-dumpty  sat  on  a  wall 
Humpty-dumpty  had  a  great  fall; 
Not  all  the  King's  Horses,  not  all  the  King's  men 
Can  put  humpty-dumpty  together  again." 


PERSONAL. 

In  Darker  Africa. —  Major  Powell-Cotton,  who, 
with  his  wife,  has  just  concluded  a  most  interesting 
journey  in  Africa,  told  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome  of 
their  experiences  among  the  pigmy  races  of  the 
Ituri  forest.  Mrs.  Powell-Cotton  was  the  first 
white  woman  these  people  had  ever  seen,  and  their 

i.nishment  is  described  by  her  husband  in  an 
interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard.      He  said: 

Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  wonder  was  her  long 
hair,  which,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  dwarfs, 
she  would  let  down,  while  they  crowded  round  our 
tent  in  speechless  wonder.  During  our  many 
months'  stay  we  never  had  the  least  difficulty  with 
the  forest  tribes,  some  of  whom  I  employed  as 
hunters.  Occasionally  when  away  I  would  leave 
wife  alone.  She  had  learnt  a  little  of  their 
1  nguage,  ami  did  excellent  medical  work  among 
them.  In  my  absence  she  took  charge  of  the  caravan 
Til  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
by  I  he  people.  During  our  wanderings  in  the  forest 
we  came  across  many  curious  little  structures — 
diminutive  dwellings — which  we  were  told  were 
ghost -houses.  These  were  built  to  propitiate  the 
shades  of  departed  chiefs,  who,  until  a  resting-place 
is  provided  for  them,  nightly  disturb  the  pigmy 
villages.  There  the  people  sacrifice  and  place  food 
for  the  spirits  of  the  departed.     We  obtained  much 


DISTANCE-CAPACITY 

of  automobile  tires  is  the  net  result  of  resiliency  and 

strength    of     materials,    construction    and     design. 

That  is  why 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CLINCHER  TIRES 
afford    the    greatest    distance    capacity,    having    the 
highest    resiliency  and    utmost    strength,  with    con- 
struction and  design    superior  to  any    other   make. 

Write  for  the  Tire  Booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER     COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

General  Sales  Agent 
ROGER  B.  McMULLEN  -        -         Chicago,  111. 

NEW  YORK- I  741  Broadway 
CHICAGO     1241  Michigan  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA-  61  5  N.  Broad  Street 
ATLANTA,   GA.      102  N.  Prior  Street 
BOSTON- 20  Park  Square 
BUFFALO-717  Main  Sheet 
DETROIT-237  Jefferson  Avenue 
CLEVELAND     2  1  34-6  East  Ninth  Street 
LONDON-26  City  Road 


Going  to  build, 
repair  or  buy  a  house? 


Roof  troubles  af- 
fect entire  house 
and  contents; 
annoyance,  damage 
Avoid  them.     Get 


mean  expense, 
and  danger, 
posted. 

Our  Free  Roof  Book  tells 

all  the  facts  about  all  the  roofs, 
conveniently  arranged  forthe  man 
who  pays  the  bills — the  words  of 


the 


tin     people     on 
tile        "  " 

shingle 

patent 


tin 

tile 

on  shingle 

patent 


jRoofs 

Write  for  it  now  ! 

GENUINE  BANGOR  SLATE  COMPANY 

Ray  Building  Easton,  Pa. 


(tar,  gravel,  asphalt,  flint,  etc, ) 
the  slate  people   on  slate 


IMMONDS 

.'  ON  CREDIT 


>u  Can  Own  a  Diamond  or  Watch, 

We  senil  you  one  on  approval.  If  you  like  it.  pay  1-5  on 
delirery,  balance  8  monthly  payments.  Catalog  tree.  Write  to-day. 
LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  I)ept.  €41,   02  State  Street,    Chicago,  III. 


DIRECT 
YOU 


J  BUYS  OUB        fc^i       SSBSjE^ffiiSli^— I     ATFACTORtl 

[NATIONAL    Vx|l^<y^!^f\V    PRICES' 
LEADER  '    >^U^  ^sUgl^    CHMflSI 

FOur  "National  Leader"  Top  Buggy  at  $49.50,  guar 

anteed  2  years,  is  a  great  bargain.    Has  all  latest 

features.  We  want  to  send  you  our  large  catalog 

describing  this  buggy,  and  150  other  styles. 

Don't  buy 'till  you  see  it.     No  middlemen 

between  you  and  us.    You  save  one-half. 

Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog. 

U.S.  BUCCYA.CARTCO 

Sta.  oo,  Cincinnati,  O 


FREE  TRIAL 


NO 

MONEY 
ITU  ORDER 


"A  Hill  Climber 
Built  in  the  Hills. 


GKKAT  BEAR    SPKINCi    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


■><•««:  THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO., 

Our  nadcrs  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


for  I907, 

TheChautleur'sohoice, 
the  Owner's  pride,  the 
Dealer's  opportunity. 

Tin-  car  for  hills,  sand 
roads  and  speed. 

SPECIFICATIONS 
—36  h.  p.  Rutenber 
motor — 120  in.  wheel 
base — 34  x  4  tires— sel- 
ective type  sliding  gear 
transmission—  powerful 
brakes  —  high  roiil  clear- 
ance. Catalog  FREE. 
315  i-ii.i.  St.,  iv...  ii..  III. 
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interesting  information  regarding  the  existence  of 
religious  belief  even  among  those  pigmies,  and 
learnt  that  iii  some  spot  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  forest  an  imposing  religious  rite  takes  place  on 
certain  occasions,  in  which  an  altar  is  erected, 
whereon  offerings  are  laid,  while  the  pigmies  arrange 
themselves  in  a  semicircle  and  perform  their  de- 
votions. 

His  experiences  among  other  of  the  uncivilized 
African  peoples  are  described  by  the  corerspondent: 

On  the;  conclusion  of  the  work  in  the  forest  the 
expedition  proceeded  to  Lake  Albert  Edward,  where 
the  explorer  visited  a  tribe  of  lake-dwellers — a  little 
closed  community  who  spend  their  whole  lives  on 
the  water.  Their  houses  are  all  built  on  floating 
platforms,  anchored  to  long  poles.  The  main 
floating  village  consists  of  thirty  huts,  while  two 
others  comprize  ten  and  seven,  respectively.  Some 
of  those  grass  huts  were  built  round  a  small  square 
platform,  about  twenty-five  by  ten  feet.  This 
forms  the  common  back -yard,  and  practically  the 
world  of  the  children.  Here  were  to  be  seen  men 
recalking  their  canoes,  while  near  by  were  heaps  of 
fish  and  packets  of  salt  done  up  in  banana  leaves. 
Birds  of  all  kinds — flamingos,  pelicans,  and  marabou 
—  flew  round  regardless  of  the  presence  of  man, 
while  groups  of  women,  girls,  and  children  clustered 
on  the  edges  of  their  floating  homes.  The  people 
were  healthy,  well-fed,  and  good-looking,  and 
rarely  marry  outside  their  own  community,  for  they 
say  a  land  woman  would  be  useless  and  unhappy  if 
compelled  to  live  on  their  lake  villages. 

In  October,  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Sassa  River, 
near  Lake  Albert  Edward,  Major  Powell-Cotton  had 
the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  death.  A  lion 
which  he  had  fired  at  and  wounded  attacked  him, 
but  owing  to  a  folded  copy  of  Punch  which  Major 
Cotton  had  in  his  pocket  the  brute's  claws  were 
unable  to  penetrate  to  the  flesh.  While  Major 
Powell-Cotton  lay  almost  crusht  under  the  animal, 
one  of  the  porters  rushed  at  the  lion,  and  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  a  stick.  At  the  same  time  the  Waganda 
headman,  with  great  pluck,  ran  up  and  slashed  the 
animal  across  the  eyes  with  a  whip.  This  diverted 
the  beast's  attention,  and  at  that  moment  an 
Askari  shot  him  dead.     It  was  then  found  that  Major 

SEA-ROVER'S  REMEDY 
Postuin  Coffee  and  its  Power  to  Rebuild. 


The  young  daughter  of  a  government 
officer  whose  duties  keep  him  almost  con- 
stantly on  board  ship  between  this  country 
and  Europe-,  tells  an  interesting  tale  of  the 
use  her  father  made  of  Nature's  food  remedy 
to  cure  an  attack  of  malarial  fever. 

"Father  recently  returned  from  a  long 
sea  trip,  bed-ridden  and  emaciated  from  an 
attack  of  malarial  chills  and  fever,"  she 
writes  :  "  In  such  cases  people  usually  dose 
themselves  with  medicines,  and  we  were 
surprised  when  he,  instead  of  employing 
drugs,  proceeded  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  Postum  Food  Coffee,  of  which  he 
has  long  been  fond.  He  used  two  or  more 
cups  at  each  meal,  drinking  it  very  hot,  and 
between  meals  quenched  his  fever-engen- 
dered thirst  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
from  a  supply  we  kept  ready  in  the  water- 
cooler.  For  several  days  his  only  drink  and 
sometimes  his  only  food  was  Postum  Coffee, 
hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  moment's 
fancy. 

"Within  a  day  or  two  his  improvement 
was  noticeable,  and  within  a  week  he  was 
a  well  man  again,  able  to  resume  his  ardu- 
ous occupation. 

"He  first  began  to  drink  Postum  Food 
Coffee  several  years  ago,  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
somnia, for  which  he  found  it  invaluable, 
and  likes  it  so  much  and  finds  it  so  bene- 
ficial that  he  always  uses  it  when  he  is  at 
home  where  he  canget  it."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  While 
this  man  uses  Postum  as  a  remedy,  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  medicine  but  only  food  in  liquid 
form.  Put  this  is  nature's  way  and  "There's 
a  reason."  See  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Motor  Cars 
for  1907 


ARE  constructed  throughout  in  a  manner  that  for  uniform- 

/-\    ity  of  excellence  is  unequalled  in  any  other  motor  cars, 

and  they  also  contain  certain  exclusive  features  which 

alone  so  add  to  their  worth  as  to  make  them  preferable  to 

all  others. 

One  point  of  exclusiveness  is  found  in  the  quality  of  steel 
used  for  the  sawed-out  crankshaft,  sliding  gear  transmission, 
bearings,  axles  and  other  vital  parts. 

Another  exclusive  feature  is  the  multiple  jet  carburetor 
which  affords  the  propei  mixture  of  gas  to  run  the  car  to  the 
greatest  advantage  at  whatever  speed  you  wish  to  go. 
This  carburetor  combines  two  carburetors  in  one,  the  two 
devices  working  together  so  as  to  require  no  more  adjust- 
ment, attention  or  care,  than  a  single  carburetor  of  any  of 
the  older  patterns. 

Further  exclusiveness  is  seen  in  the  elegance  of  the 
design,  finish  and  appointments  of  our  touring  car  and 
limousine  bodies. 

Mark  XLIX,  40-45  M.  P.   Touring  Car,  $4500 

Limousine,  $5500 

Mark  XLVIII,  24=28  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $3000 

Limousine,  $4200 

Our  catalogue  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  for  1907  is,  both  in  print  and  in  illustration,  the  most 
artistic  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  With  each  copy  is  presented  a  large  "X-ray"  or  shadow- 
graph reproduction  of  our  Mark  XLVIII  Touring  Car,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  picture  of 
an  automobile  ever  produced.  Mailed  free  upon  request ;  also  separate  catalogue  of  Columbia 
Electric  Carriages. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1 34-136-138  West  3gth  St. 
Chicago  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave 
Boston  :  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St. 
Washington  :  Washington  E    V.  Trans.  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio  Ave. 
San  Francisco  :  The  Middleton  Motor  Car  Company,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
Member  A  .  L.  A.  M. 


BEAUTIFUL   TILE  EF 

That  make  the  modern  KITCHENS  and  BATHROOMS  so 
attractive,    can    be    inexpensively    obtained    by    using 

N0-C0-D0    STEEL    TILffifi 


Light  in  weight,  durable,  vermin-proof,  water-proof  and  tire-proof,  never  cracks  -f-P 
or  breaks,  and  can  be  put  up     without  muss     by  any  mechanic— over  plaster  or 
old  wainscoting  if  desired.     Free  from  all  the  objectionable  features  ot  expen- 
sive earthenware  tiles,  paper,  fabric  or  plaster  imitations. 

Write  for  booklel      WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  THE  NORTHROP  STEEL  CEIL- 
INGS AND  WALLS.     Catalog  furnished  on  request. 


NORTHROP.     COBURN 
j    35  CHERRY   STREET 


DODGE     CO. 
NEW   YORK  CITY 


tms  mat  mwsw  ant  a»  mamma 
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o 
Clever 
Women 


We  want  photographs  of  what  has  now  been 
done  by  SANITAS,  the  washable  wall-covering. 

SANITAS  is  in  use  m  charming  homes  everywhere.  Its  artis- 
tic effect  has  helped  to  make  them  attractive — its  washable  surface 
to  make  them  more  sanitary. 

For  photographs  of  the  most  artistic  interiors  we  will  give 
four  prizes. 

1st.  $100— 2d.  $50— 3rd  and  -4th.  $25  ear-h. 

Contest  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  enter,  without  charge  or 
consideration  oJ  any  kind.  Contestants  need  not,  personally,  be 
users  of  SANITAS. 

Photographs  to  be  received  by  May  28th,  and  to  be  our  prop- 
perty.     Prizes  to  be  awarded  June  2"th 

SANITAS 

The  Washable  Wall-Covering 

is  made  on  a  strong  muslin  foundation  with  eight  coats  of  oil  and 
two  of  paint,  with  dull  or  glazed  surface  and  in  endless  patterns 
and  colorings. 

Far  outlasts  good  cartridge  paper,  but  costs  no  more  and  is  as 
easily  hung.      "Waterproof  and  will  not  fade. 

Send  to  our  Dept.  of  Home  Decoration  for  samples  of  beauti- 
ful SANITAS,  together  with  special  pencil  sketches  of  artist,,  and 
suggestive  interiors.     Send  now. 

Standard  Table  Oil  Cloth  Company 
Dept.  M  320  Broadway,  New  York  City 


'The  Fence  that  Lasts  Forever! M 

CHEAPER    9    .A,    9  THAN  WOOD 


Ornament  your    front  yard  by  a  hc-fiutlfiil  Jron 

Fence.  I'  to  yonrui  euiiaea    Ourlron  Fence  has 

Style,  Beauty,  Flnl»h  ™<i  It u rtir.il  it > .  and  In  Coot 
«  e  compete  ulth  the  World.  100  C'holee  Desipnii, 
^i  mm.-!  ri.  :il  an  1  Perfect.    A  !  IreM  l>ept.  O  tor  prices. 

<  JNCINVATI  IRON  FENCE  CO..  Incorporator 
07  KKKi:   (  .itnloeue.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

A»;F.VI  »  \\  WTEIt  Inerery  town.  EASY  TO  SELL. 


KJ'  free.   SI 


NURSERIES   sell  Direct 

pay  freight,  give  FULL  value 

Founded  1825.     Large   NEW  Fruit  Book 
STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Old  Books  nnil   Mnetitinca  Roiifrht  milt  Soltl 
AaKBiCAN  HAetzmt  KxcaMMOEf  Mo. 


Powell-Cotton  had  received  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
wounds.  He,  however,  rode  to  the  nearest  Belgian 
camp,  where  he  was  nursed  back  to  health  by  Com- 
mandant Bastien.  This  incident  happened  on  a 
Friday,  and  it  was  the  explorer's  thirteenth  lion. 


A  Foe  of  Anarchists. — Justice  Cortese,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  killed  recently  by  the  explosion 
of  an  infernal  machine  sent  to  his  office,  it  is  thought, 
by  some  of  his  enemies  among  the  anarchists  of  the 
city.  When  they  lifted  his  body  from  the  sur- 
rounding debris,  he  had  barely  enough  life  left  to 
protest  against  the  use  of  chloroform  by  the  phy- 
sicians, who  thought  that  an  immediate  operation 
might  make  possible  the  saving  of  his  life.  "I 
know  I  am  going  to  die,"  he  said.  "Some  one  has 
tried  to  murder  me,  and  I  want  to  tell  something 
that  may  help  the  police.  If  you  give  me  chloro- 
form I  may  never  be  able  to  tell  it."  Commenting 
on  this  last  act  of  a  brave  man,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  says: 

Thus,  despite  the  agony  he  suffered,  Cortese  made 
the  physicians  delay  the  operation  they  had  insisted 
on  performing  immediately  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  life.  He  made  his  ante-mortem  statement  and 
then  the  physicians  administered  an  anesthetic  and 
amputated  his  arms  and  legs.  He  was  right.  The 
explosion  occurred  at  6:30  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  at  11  o'clock  that  night  he  was  dead.  He  had 
not  regained  consciousness. 

What  Cortese  told  the  police,  by  sheer  force  of 
will,  was  the  story  of  a  game  life.  Because  of  his 
incessant  labors  in  behalf  of  law  and  the  consequent 
punishment  of  various  offenders  in  Paterson  he  had 
been  threatened  and  vilified.  Anonymous  letter- 
writers  besieged  him  with  warnings  and  curses  and 
vows  of  vengeance.  He  kept  at  his  work,  however, 
because  it  was  right  and  it  was  his  duty.  The 
lawless  elements  "got  him"  at  last. 

Here  was  a  courageous  man.  He  stuck  to  his 
post  in  face  of  threats  and  he  defied  his  tortures 
while  dying,  to  do  his  part  to  aid  the  police  in  tracing 
his  murderers.  He  might  have  said,  with  Christian 
resignation,  "I  forgive  them,"  but  what  he  actually 
did  was  more  in  keeping  with  his  previous  course. 
As  a  friend  of  the  law  he  wished  all  culprits  brought 
to  justice;  laid  low  by  the  treacherous  hands  of 
assassins,  he  made  the  physicians  wait  until  he  could 
give  his  evidence  against  those  who  plotted  against 
the  law  and  him. 

Paterson  should  be  proud  of  Cortese,  and  the 
authorities  should  be  relentless  in  their  determination 
to  bring  to  the  gallows  those  responsible  for  the 
outrage  that  destroyed  his  life. 


An  Vnsung  Hero. — Writing  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (  Boston)  on  the  "Spirit  of  Old- West  Point," 
Morris  Schaff  describes  in  a  charming  manner  the 
life  and  traditions  of  the  Military  Academy  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  He  tells  of  those  in  training  there 
in  the  late  fifties  who  were  soon  to  become  famous 
on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  coming  strife.  And 
of  one  to  whom  fame  did  not  come,  however  much 
it  was  deserved,  he  writes  with  even  more  admiration 
than  he  accords  to  some  of  the  others.  This  man, 
"Pat"  O'Rorke,  in  the  class  just  ahead  of  the  one 
to  which  Schaff  himself  belonged,  was  appointed 
to  drill  certain  of  the  new  men,  one  of  whom  was 
Schaff.  He  tells  of  the  patience  of  O'Rorke  in 
those  days,  and  the  fortune  which  followed  him 
later: 

Somehow,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  never  swell 
out  my  breast,  or  plant  one  foot  after  another,  with 
that  determination  of  movement  and  sternness  of 
countenance  indicative  of  mighty  and  serious  pur- 
pose which  characterizes  what  is  known  as  a  "mili- 
tary" carriage.  O'Rorke,  spare,  middle  size, 
raven-black  hair,  his  face  inclined  to  freckles,  but 
as  mild  as  a  May  morning,  his  manner  and  voice 
like  that  of  a  quiet  gentleman — O'Rorke  hat!  been 
I  a  hod-carrier  in  Rochester  when  he  was  appointed 
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COFFEE-POTS 

are  all  full  nickle-plated  and  ebony-trimmed 
with  solid  copper  cover  and  silver  plated  strainer. 
Handsomely  and  substantially  made  throughout. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  the  Manufacturers 
will  send  any  size  you  may  select,  delivered  free  by 
express,  to  any  address  east  of  the  Mississippi  (and 
fifty  cents  additional  elsewhere)  at  the  following  prices: 
2-eup  sizp  (1  pints      $1.25  8-eap  size  (2  quart*),  $1.90 
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Marion  Harland  writes:  "In  my  opinion  it  lias  no  equal." 
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EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

Of  Form  Letters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices,  Drawings, 
Menus,  Reports,  anything  ?    Then  take  advantage  of  our 
offer  often  days'  trial,  without  deposit  and  become  one 
of  thousands  ofsatisfied  customers   who    all  agree  that 
Dons'  Tip  Top  is  the  bj ropiest,  easiest  and 
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market.     100  copies  from  Peu-writti  n  and 
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'  COMPLETE  ENGINE  with 
Freshwater  Boat  Fittingsi 
$39.90:  With  Salt  Water! 
ioat  Fittings,  $43.90. 
^Swiftest,    most   powerful,    efficient   and 
reliable  engine   of  its  size   on    earth. 
Drives  Canoe,    Rowboat  or  14  to  20  ft. 
Launch  with  load,  6  to  10  miles  per  hour. 
C™ip8  Reversible,  easy  to  install  and   operate, 
FREE,    unfailing  endurance  powers,  economical 
cannot  back-fire.    Sold  under  Five  Year  Guarantee. 


Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


All  Standard  MakeB,  $15  to  $65. 
Most  of  these  machines  have  been 
only  slightly  used  —  are  good  as 
n«w.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writing 
us.  We  will  give  you  the  bes" 
typewriter  bargains  that  can  I* 
offered.    Address 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 

!)th  untl  1'lnc  SI.  St.  Louis  no. 


to  West  Point.  Previous  appointments  all  having 
failed  to  pass,  the  Congressman,  his  pride  probably 
ruffled  by  the  fact,  set  out  determined  to  find  some- 
body in  his  district  who  could  graduate  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and,  turning  away  from  the  rich 
and  the  high  social  levels,  made  choice  of  O'Rorke. 

There  is  something  that  sets  the  heart  beating 
warmly  in  the  fact  that  when  his  friends  of  toil 
learned  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class,  they 
chipped  in  some  of  their  hard  earnings  and  bought 
him  a  costly,  richly  engraved  gold  watch  as  a  token 
that  they  were  proud  of  him. 

He  drilled  me  under  the  blooming  horse-chestnuts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  academic  hal'  1  can  see  him 
now,  and  the  pompon-like,  pink-tinted  blossoms 
among  the  long  leaves  over  us.  Moreover,  I  well 
remember  his  looking  at  that  same  watch  while 
giving  me  a  little  rest,  probably  nearly  bored  to 
death,  and  wondering  how  much  longer  he  had  to 
endure  it.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  in  less  than  eighteen  months  was  brevetted 
twice  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.  The 
fall  before  the  Gettysburg  campaign  he  became 
Colonel  of  the  140th  New  York;  and  some  time  in 
the  winter  of  1862-63  I  received,  while  at  Fort 
Monroe,  his  wedding-cards,  and  the  bride's  name  was 
Bridget.  Many  a  time  since,  I  have  thought  that 
this  was  his  boyhood  love,  to  which  he  had  remained 
stedfast  while  honors  were  falling  about  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  was  killed  while  standing  on 
a  large  boulder,  his  regiment  immediately  before 
him,  and  fighting  almost  at  the  very  muzzles  of  its 
guns  on  Round  Top.  It  was  Warren,  his  old  in- 
structor, who  had  led  them  thither,  and  most  for- 
tunately, too,  for  that  regiment  saved  the  hill — 
and  perhaps  the  day.  Again  and  again  I  visited  the 
spot  where  this  brave,  mild-voiced,  and  sweet- 
hearted  friend  fell. 

Meanwhile  fame's  trumpet  has  been  pealing;  but 
not  over  his  grave.  Ah,  how  fickle  she  is!  Every- 
body knows  of  his  classmate,  Cushing;  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  dear  old  Pat!  I  wish  the  hod-carriers 
of  his  race  would  chip  in  once  more,  and,  if  possible, 
secure  St.  Gaudens's  evoking  genius.  I  think  we 
should  see  a  figure  of  a  young  soldier  ascending  a 
Jacob's  ladder,  and  angels  with  garlands  hovering 
and  leading  upward  to  the  clear,  open  space  where 
the  spirits  of  Bayard  and  Sidney  are  reaching  out 
their  hands  to  grasp  the  gallant  boy  and  welcome 
him  to  the  company  of  gentlemen  of  all  ages. 


A  Chinese  Reformer. — Kang  Yu  Wei,  president 
of  the  Chinese  Reform  Association,  has  done  much  in 
the  last  nine  years  to  modernize  the  political  and 
commercial  organizations  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
His  influence  is  especially  remarkable,  notes  the 
New  York  Sun,  because  for  the  larger  part  of  this 
time  he  has  been  an  outcast  from  his  native  land, 
"keeping  his  head  on  his  shoulders  only  by  trans- 
ferring his  sphere  of  activity  to  foreign  parts."  In 
the  reform  association  of  which  he  is  the  head  there 
are  some  3,000,000  members,  and  the  measures  which 
they  have  been  successful  in  having  adopted  consti- 
tute the  chief  joy  of  Kang  Yu  Wei,  even  tho  he  is 
unable  to  see  these  reforms  in  operation.  The  Sun 
tells  us  further  of  the  work  of  this  man,  who  has  now 
come  to  America  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings: 

Kang  Yu  Wei  was  the  leading  member  of  the  party 
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The  name  ELGIN  embraces  many 
grades  of  watch  movements — all  of 
superior  time-keeping  qualities. 

The  grades  differ  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  construction — 
each  grade  being  the  best  watch 
value  for  the  money. 

The  man  who  wants  an  accurate 
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WHICH 
WAY 


Runs  the  Age-measure  of 
Your  Life;  up  or  down? 
Are  you  climbing  to  middle- 
life  or  slipping  down  life's 
slope  toward  old  age  ?  In 
either  case  you  are  growing 
older  each  day.  Every  day 
provision  for  your  family  be- 
comes more  necessary,  be- 
cause every  day  reduces  the 
unknown  quantity  of  oppor- 
tunity by  twenty-four  hours. 


"Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time."  It  is  also 
the  thief  of  money,  justice 
and  family  happiness  when 
it  leads  a  man  to  put  off  in- 
suring his  life  until  it  is  too 
late. 

Make  the  future  safe  for 
yourself  and  your  family  by 
a  Life  Insurance  policy  in 
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Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
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JOHN   F.  DRYDEN,        •        President. 

Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Rates  at  Your  Age.     Dept.  R 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion* 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

FOI*   IOC.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
mailed  for  trial.    Once  "niy. 

.A.J.DHman,  41  A  si  or  House,  ft.  Y. 


that  in  1898  tried  to  launch  China  on  the  path  of 
reform.  He  won  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
young  Emperor,  who  was  induced  by  his  zealous 
and  patriotic  mentor  between  June  1 1  and  September 
15  to  promulgate  twenty-six  decrees  announcing 
reforms  of  the  most  revolutionary  character  in  the 
policy  and  government  of  China.  A  week  after 
his  last  decree  the  Emperor  was  swept  aside  by  the 
Dowager  Empress,  Kang  was  a  fugitive,  and  several 
of  his  colleagues  had  been  executed. 

This  great  Celestial  was  right  in  his  ideas  of  the 
needs  of  China  and  of  the  reforms  the  Empire  required, 
but  the  hour  was  not  quite  come.  He  was  more 
zealous  than  judicious;  he  was  precipitate,  when 
patience  and  caution  would  have  served  him  better. 
He  admitted  the  following  year  that  he  had  been  too 
fast.  With  a  price  on  his  head,  he  has  always  cred- 
ited the  Dowager  Empress  with  liberal  tendencies, 
tho  she  believed  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  radical 
political  change. 

The  world  now  sees  that  eminent  woman  in  a 
rather  different  light  from  that  in  which  she  appeared 
when  she  supprest  the  Emperor  and  encouraged 
the  Boxers.  There  is  evidence  now  that  she  believed 
reformatory  measures  were  absolutely  necessary, 
but  they  should  be  carried  out  slowly,  without  star- 
tling the  country  by  a  large  program  of  innovation ; 
and  she  encouraged  the  Boxers,  not  because  she 
expected  to  drive  foreign  influence  out  of  China,  but 
because,  alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Powers 
upon  Chinese  soil;  she  believed  the  Boxer  uprising 
might  convince  the  Occident  that  it  would  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth  to  violate  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Empire. 

The  day  of  change  dawned  when  the  allied  armies 
began  the  march  on  Peking.  The  seed  sown  by  Kang 
and  his  party  is  already  bearing  fruit.  The  reforms 
which  he  induced  the  Emperor  to  announce  are  the 
very  measures  that  have  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Government  of  China.  The  education  abroad  of 
picked  students  preparatory  to  taking  official  posi- 
tions, the  abolition  of  classical  essays  as  a  part  of 
civil-service  examinations,  the  study  of  Western 
science,  legal  procedure,  administrative  methods, 
systems  of  military  drill  and  organization,  the  trans- 
lation of  scientific  books  and  the  opening  of  schools  to 
use  them  as  texts  are  all  among  the  reforms  announced 
in  the  Emperor's  decrees.  Some  of  the  remarkable 
innovations  now  seen  in  China  were  not  included  in 
the  Emperor's  program  of  1898. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Precious  Excitement. — Mrs.  Hoon  (in  the 
midst  of  her  reading) — "Here  is  an  item  which  says 
that  a  certain  man  in  Philadelphia  was  fined  $10  for 
holding  a  girl's  hand." 

Mr.  Hoon — "Well,  I  don't  know  that  that  is  too 
much  for  a  person  in  Philadelphia  to  pay  for  a  little 
excitement." — Broadway   Magazine. 


Helping  Him  Out. — "Oh!  Jules,  we  have  been 
robbed!    Your  safe  is  broken  open!" 

"How  fortunate!  I  had  forgotten  the  combina- 
tion."— he   Rire. 
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Revenge  Is  Sweet. — Swiss  Waiter  (to  himself) 
— "  That  blasd  donkey!  Our  mountains  are  not  high 
enough  for  him;  our  lakes  are  mere  pools.  He 
shows  no  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  this  prospect. 
But  wait  till  I  give  him  the  bill.  I  guess  that  will 
astonish    him!" — Fliegende   Blaetter. 


Worked  Night  and  Day. — In  the  bill  of  lawyer 
X.  lately  handed  to  his  client  was  the  item:  "For 
a  dream  I  had  about  your  case — 10  marks." — Jugend. 


In  Good  Company. — Policeman — "Aren't  you 
ashamed  to  choose  a  grave  in  this  cemetery  to  lie 
full  stretched  upon?" 

Tramp — "Ah,  Mr.  Officer,  the  very  best  people 
are  lying  full  stretched  round  about  me  in  the  same 
place." — Meggendorfcr  Blaetter. 


In  Doubt. — Golfer  (who  rather  fancies  him- 
self)— "I  suppose  you've  been  round  the  links  with 
worse  players  than  me,  eh?" 

(The  Caddie  takes  no  notice.) 

Golfer  (in  his  loudest  voice) — "I  say,  I  suppose 
you've  been  round  the  links  with  worse  players  than 
me,  eh?" 

Caddie — "I  heard  verra  weel  what  ye  said  the 
first  time.  I'm  just  thinkin'  aboot  it." — The 
Sketch. 


Very  Urgent. — Mrs.  Subbubs  (hurrying  into 
fire-insurance  office) — "I  want  a  policy  at  once, 
please — our  house  is  on  fire." — Pick-Me-Up. 


A  Bore  Cure. — James  C.  Dahlman,  the  mayor  of 
Omaha,  was  talking  about  bores.  "I  used  to  be 
pestered  to  death  with  a  bore,"  he  said.  "My  door- 
keeper was  a  good-natured,  obliging  chap  and  he 
could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  turn  the  bore  away. 
Just  as  sure  as  I  was  in,  the  bore  was  certain  to  be 
admitted.  One  day,  after  an  hour's  martyrdom  at 
the  man's  hands  I  determined  to  end  that  persecution. 
So  I  called  my  door-keeper  and  said  to  him  mysteri- 
ously: 'Jim,  do  you  know  what  keeps  Smith  coming 
here  so  regularly?'  'No,  sir,'  said  Jim,  'I  can't 
say  as  I  do.'  'Well,  Jim,'  said  I,  'I  don't  mind 
telling  you  in  confidence  that  he's  after  your  job.' 
From  that  day,"  Mayor  Dahlman  concluded,  "I 
saw  no  more  of  the  bore." — Argonaut. 


A    Seeker    After    Knowledge. — One    day    the 

office  boy  went  to  the  editor  of  the  Soaring  Eagle 
and  said: 

"There  is  a  tramp  at  the  door,  and  he  says  he  has 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  six  days." 

"Fetch  him  in,"  said  the  editor.  "If  we  can  find 
out  how  he  does  it  we  can  run  this  paper  for  another 
week ! ' ' —  Exchange,  quoted  in  The  Christian 
Advocate  (New  York). 


Suburban  Patriotism. — The  Native — "Yes, it's 
pretty  tough  just  now,  but  you  ought  to  see  it  in  the 
summer." 

The  Visitor—" H'm!  I've  been  here  in  the 
summer." 

The  Native — "Have  you?  Well,  then,  you  ought 
to  see  it  in  the  fall." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


CURRENT     EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

March  15. — The  fall  of  a  large  part  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  Douma  has  been  meet- 
ing causes  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
sessions. 

March  16. — The  Porto  Rico  House  of  Delegates 
unanimously  adopts  a  resolution  asking  self- 
government  for  the  island. 

The  first  of  the  new  type  of  British  cruisers  is 
launched  on  the  Clyde. 

March  18. — The  opening  of  the  Russian  Douma 
is  marked  by  peasant  disorders  in  three  prov- 
inces. 

March      19. — Spontaneous     explosion     of     "B" 
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BUFFALO 

Lithia  Water 

*A11  the  Argument  Necessary/ 

The  International  Journal  of  Surgery,  August, 1905,  under  the 
heading  "CYSTITIS"  says:    "In  the  treatment  of    Cystitis  water  is  the 

SadSISr!  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  &i\%£ 

to  administer  it  to  the  cystitic  patient,  as  it  is  not  only  a  pure  solvent,  but  has 
the  additional  virtue  of  containing  substantial  quantities  of  the  alkaline 
Lithates.  Patients  should  be  encouraged  to  take  from  two  to  four  quarts  per 
day  if  they  can,  and  the  relief  they  will  obtain  will  be  all  the  argument 
necessary  after  the  first  day  or  so. 

««IN  URIC  ACID    DIATHESIS,    GOUT,    RHEUMATISM,    LITH- 

AEMIA,  and  the   like,  ITS    ACTION   IS  PROMPT 

AND   LASTING." 

Dr.  Geo.  Ben.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.  Ex- 
President  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Assn.,  Lx-t  resident  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Society,  and  Prof,  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  :  "  If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the 
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Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  and  the  like,  its  action  is 
prompt  and  lasting.  *  *  *  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be 
alleviated  by  it,  and  many  cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  Eliminating  power  of  this  water  in  Renal 
Calculus,  and  have  known  its  long  continued  use  to  permanently  break  up 
the  gravel  forming  habit." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  on  request.  For  sale  by  the  genera.,  drug 
and  mineral  water  trade. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 
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powder  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster  on  board 
the  French  battle-ship  Jena,  according  to  the 
court  of  inquiry. 

Premier  Stolypine  lays  before  the  Douma  an 
extensive  program  of  legislation,  containing 
more  liberal  measures  of  government  than  any 
hitherto  proposed. 

March  20. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  vote  of  370  to  164,  adopts  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  and 
make  public  the  contents  of  documents  seized 
at  the  Nunciature  in  Paris. 

Rumania  orders  an  army  corps  to  suppress  the 
agrarian  agitation   in  the   northern   districts. 

Thirty  "suffragettes"  are  arrested  in  London 
for  attempting  to  storm  the  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

March  21. — Egypt  decides  to  raise  the  Assuan 
Dam  twenty  feet,  irrigating  1,000,000  additional 
acres  and  increasing  cotton  crops  in  value  by 
probably  §20,000,000  a  year. 

The  Transvaal  Colony's  first  parliament  meets  in 
Pretoria.  The  government  announces  that 
Chinese  labor  in  the  mines  will  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Leaders  in  both  English  parties  declare  in 
Parliament  against  the  Channel-tunnel  scheme 


Domestic 

March  15. — Governor  Stokes  issues  a  proclamation 
revoking  the  charters  of  more  than  1,600  New- 
Jersey  corporations  which  failed  to  pay  the 
State's  annual  franchise-tax. 

The  Oklahoma    Constitutional  Convention  com 
pletes  its  labors  and  adjourns.     The  constitution 
will  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  on  August  6, 

March  16. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  an  in 
land  waterways  commission  to  devise  a  plan 
for  improvement  of  the  various  rivers  and 
enlarging  inland-commerce  facilities. 
Helicon  Hall,  seat  of  Upton  Sinclair's  colony  near 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  burns.  One  resident  is 
killed  and  seven  are  injured.  The  money  loss 
amounts  to  $35,000. 

March  18. — Four  leading  Nebraska  cattlemen  are 
sentenced  to  jail  for  land  frauds. 
The  President  touches  a  button  in   Washington 
and     formally     opens     the     Greater     Louisville 
Exposition. 

March  19. — Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  dies  in  his 
home  in  Boston. 
President  Mellen,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  confers  with  the  President 
and  then  visits  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

March  20. —  Sixty-five  indictments  are  returned 
against  Abraham  Ruef,  political  "boss"  of  San 
Francisco,  charging  him  with  bribery. 
The  New-Hampshire  legislature  passes  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  railroad  passes  by  any 
State  officer. 

March  21.— Brig -Gen.  Theodore  J.  Wint,  U.  S. 
A.,  dies  in  Philadelphia 
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institutional  or  sanitarium 
treatment. 


If  you  will   fill  out  this  coupon  we  will  mail   you,  in  a  plain 
envelope,  full  particulars.     All  correspondence  sttictly  confidential. 


OPPENHEIMER    INSTITUTE 

159  West  .11  Ih  Str.-i.t,  Hew  York  <;ity 


Name. . . 
Addrets. 


Morphinism  and  all  Drug  Addictions 
Successfully  Treated  at  the  Institute  in 
New  York  in  about  three  weeks'  time 
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My  lamp-chimneys  some- 
times get  broken,  but  seldom 
or  never  break.  There  is  a 
great  difference. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  every 
one  who  owns  a  lamp,  and  it 
is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE        * 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


Ik  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
i  paper  Dmper.  Don't  I lookjfoodtoyou? 


WHEN  they  want  to  test  a  new  medicine  or  Brer-klnst  Food, 
they  always  try  it  on  the  dog,  if  it  don't  kill  him  it  goes. 
I'm  the  dog  in  this  case.  I  have  worn  a  Whltelaw  Paper 
IH:i|H>r  Bince  the  day  I  was  horn,  ten  months  now,  and  have 
never  for  one  minute  been  scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies 
in  this  world  can  say  that.      Made  of  very  Strong  Tel  Vety 

paper   soft   as  cotton.     To  be  worn   Inside  the 

regular  Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.       We  could 
fill  a  column  in  their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will   know.       Cost 
less  than  one  cent   each.        75  cts    per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will 
mail  50  postpaid  for  $1  00.     Riot  sold  In  stores. 
tt  III  I  I  I, \  W  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  lor 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FEEE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  (Silicon  (o.   30  Cliff  St.    i\ew  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


rpHESE  brushes  proraoto  blood  circulation  in  the 
scalp— the  mild  continuous  current  of  electricity 
furnished  by  the  brushes  infuses  new  life  and  vigor 
into  tno  hair-roots.  When  these  hair-roots  are  prop- 
erly and  regularly  fed  with  nourishing  blood  all 
jour  hair  troubles  will  cease.  The  brush  will  posi- 
tively prevent  railing. Italr.  <l:i  ■■•!■  nil  and  all 
atsoraers  of  the  hair  and  scalp- money  back  after 
.1(1, lays  trial  if  it  fails.  Prices  (postpaid)  *1  to  $8 
(with  compass  to  test  power'.  At  all  stores  or  direct 
from  "s— don't  accept  any  substitute. 

FREE.      Interesting  book  for  the  asking. 

PALL    WALL    i  !  i  <  licit     CO.      (Kit,    1878) 

*To  Broadway  .  Slew  York 


THE  TEXXCOGRAPHERS 


JTasyQwir 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"C.  T.,"  Jellico,  Tenn. — By  a  slip  of  the  pen  the 
etymologyof  misogamy  (miseg  hate,  and  gamos,  mar- 
riage) was  given  you  in  a  recent  issue  for  that  of 
misogynv,  which  is  from  the  Greek  misogynia, 
from  miseo,  hate,  and  gyne,  woman. 

"J.  H.  S.,"  New  York  City.— "What  does  the 
word  pretty  mean  in  the  expression  'pretty  soon'? 

It  expresses  a  less  degree  than  quite  or  very  and 
means  moderately,  reasonably  or  tolerably  soon. 

"W.  W.  W." — "How  do  you  explain  the  phrase 
'most  perfect'  in  the  sentence  'The  most  perfect 
of  ancient  languages,'  etc.?" 

"Most  perfect"  is  an  English  idiom  which  has 
the  sanction  of  literary  usage.  Shakespeare  used 
it  repeatedly.  See  2  Henry  IV.,  act  iv.  sc.  1:  "Our 
men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms,"  and  also 
Cymbeline,  act  i.  sc.  6,  "Most  perfect  goodness." 
Carlyle  wrote  "the  most  perfect  of  its  kind." 

"G.  I.  P." — "Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word 
skid  oof" 

The  word  is  said  to  be  an  off-shoot  of  skedaddle, 
a  word  which  came  into  use  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  used  in  both  the  North 
and  South  to  mean,  "hasty  flight."  The  origin  of 
this  term  has  been  traced  to  Scotland,  where  the  milk- 
maids used  it  as  a  synonym  for  "spilling."  A  writer 
in  The  Sun  (New  York),  March  17,  1907,  claims  that  it 
"was  bequeathed  to  the  American  vocabulary  by  a 
war  correspondent  from  the  London  Times." 

"J.  M.  S."  Saticoy,  Cal. — " Please  give  the  original 
cock  and  bull  story,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is 
made." 

This  is  not  generally  known.  Samuel  Fisher,  the 
author  of  "The  Rusticks  Alarm  to  the  Rabbies,  or  the 
Country  correcting  the  University  and  Clergy," 
published  in  1660,  says  in  this  work:  "What  a  strange 
Story  is  here!  As  if  a  man  should  tell  a  Tale  of  two  I 
things,  a  Cock  and  a  Bull,  metamorpozed  into  one, 
whereof  the  one  having  been  as  confidently  as  un- 
truly avowed  to  be  assuredly  known  to  be  the  other, 
viz.  the  Cock  to  be  a  Bull,  is  (being  denyed)  as 
ridiculously  as  reasonlessly  profer'd  to  be  proved 
in  this  illegal  and  illogical  way  of  Argumentation,"  etc. 
The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain;  some  ety- 
mologists, however,  attribute  it  to  some  fable  about 
a  cock  and  a  bull  told  in  imitation  of  the  fables  of 
^Esop  and  his  imitators. 

"Mrs.  C.  E.,"  Douglas,  Ariz. — "Kindly  advise  me 
if  Nancy  Stair  is  a  fictitious  character?" 

"Nancy  Stair"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Elinor  M. 
Lane,  which  is  purely  fictitious. 


Professional    cooks    find 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE   ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

the  most  valuable  of  all 
sauces,  because  it  perfects 
the  flavor  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  dishes. 

CHOPS,  STEAKS, 
ROASTS,  COLD  MEAT, 
SALADS,  FISH,  GAME, 
SOUPS  and  CURRIES— 

all  are  improved  by  the 
judicious  use  of 

Lea  &  Permits'  Sauce 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
Look  for  Lea  &  Perrins'  signature. 
John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


INI  I  A  .  .  . 
TRI  C  A 


By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  ?I.D. 

A  VALUABLE  little  treatise  on  some  ot 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

P.  B.  St.  John  Rooaa,  M.D.:  "I  bare  no  <io\il,t  of  the 
valueoftl  tion  to  the  therapeol  nonsuch." 

C.  I.  Patterson,  M. V.,  Manhattan Si  ■    H  -;  •      \\        - 
I?  in  ml.  N.  V-:  ■  I  find  :i  mosl  instructs 
l'Jmo,  rlolta,  illustrated.  SIS  pp.  $1.00  n«-l:  b]  mail.  II .OS. 

Fl\K  a-  \\ K.Ml is  CMF1IT,  Pablishers,  \\\\  I0U 


!»££& 


"Some  live^ps^^re  like 

jhoes 

\hz  more  wom^%|^Hie  brighter" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL1Q 

never  seem  Yo  grow  o Id.Trv  &  c&ke  ••• 
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"gtattdavdi'  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

in  the  home.  For  the  sanitary  equipment  of  the  bathroom,  bed- 
room, kitchen,  laundry  ^taitaftPd  Ware  is  a  constant  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction,  and  its  life-long  service  distinctly  increases  the 
property  value  of  your  home,  while  the  china-like  purity  of  its  white 
enameled  surface  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  usage. 

Our  Book,  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom, 
and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture 
in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet 
ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  ioo  pages,  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your 
plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  Design  P-38,  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber  at  a  cost  approximating  $70.00— not  count- 
ing freight,  labor  or  piping— and  are  described  in  detail  among  the  others. 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  "Standard"  Wear  bears  our  "Standard*  "GREEN  and  GOLD  "  guarantee  label, 
and  has  our  trade-mark  "Standard  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fix- 
ture it  is  not  "Standard*  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in 
the  end.  The  word  "Standard"  is  stamped  on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings ;  specify  them  and  see  that 
you  get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  hath  and  lavatory,  etc. 


Address 


Standard  jSamtai®  H)fc).  Co., 

Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 


Pittsburgh  Showroom,  949  Penn  Avenue 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  l&T&ttdafKT    Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street 

London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.     New  Orleans,  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Streets 

Louisville,  325.329  West  Main  Street  Cleveland,  208-210  Huron  Street 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


FORCING    THE   PRESIDENTIAL    ISSUE    IN 

OHIO 

OHIO  claims  the  lime-light  as  the  arena  of  a  preconvention 
struggle  which  promises,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  to  be 
the  most  personal  and  picturesque  contest  of  the  year.  Senator 
Foraker  has  stirred  and  puzzled  the  political  world  by  his  pro- 
posal to  give  the  Republican  voters  of  that  State  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  preference  in  regard  both  to  the  Senatorsliip  and 
to  the  Presidential  nomination  by  a  sort  of  general  referendum. 
According  to  Cleveland  dispatches,  some 
Ohio  politicians  think  their  senior  Senator  is 
making  a  "grand-stand  play,"  others  affirm 
that  he  means  merely  to  fight  for  a  position 
of  strategical  advantage  which  will  secure 
him  the  indorsement  for  Senator  in  the  next 
State  convention,  while  yet  others  regard  his 
action  as  a  bid  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, some  of  them  asserting  that  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  appeal  to  the  people  he  relies 
upon  his  control  of  the  State  Republican  ma- 
chine to  crush  the  Taft  movement.  In  view 
of  Mr.  Foraker's  Senatorial  opposition  to 
more  than  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  pet 
measures,  and  in  view  of  the  prevailing  belief 
that  Secretary  Taft  is  the  President's  choice 
for  the  White  House,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  asserts  that  the  struggle 
in  Ohio  will  be  "  between  Rooseveltism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  the  reactionary  policies  and 
agencies  which  are  typified  by  Senator  Fora- 
ker. on  the  other."  So  that,  whatever  may 
be  Mr.  Foraker's  ultimate  motive,  his  sug- 
gestion has  the  immediate  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  situation  which,  as  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  says,  will  hold  the  interest  of  spectators 
from  Maine  to  California. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Yorys,  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  Ohio,  is  to  manage  the  Taft  cam- 
paign. About  the  same  time  much  publicity  was  given  to  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  Secretary's  brother,  Charles  P.  Taft, 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

"We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  Ohio  is  favor- 
able to  Secretary  Taft  for  the  Presidency,  and  our  efforts  are  to 
g»/e  this  sentiment  concrete  form  so  that  it  shall  be  exprest  em- 
phatically at  the  proper  time." 

These  events  were  followed  promptly  by  Mr.  Foraker's  remark- 
able statement,  from  which  we  quote  : 


JOSEPH    BENSON    FOKAKER, 

Ohio's  fighting  Senator,  who  turns  from  the 
Brownsville  investigation  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  Taft  faction  in  his  own  State. 


"  In  view  of  the  interviews  and  announcements  of  one  kind  and 
another  that  are  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  I  feel  that  I  may 
with  propriety  say  that  I  do  not  want  any  political  honors  from 
the  Republicans  of  Ohio  without  their  hearty  approval. 

"  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  preferences  I 
shall  at  the  proper  time  request  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  to  issue  a  call  for  a  Republican  State  Convention,  to 
be  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  Republicans  of  the  State 
at  duly  authorized  primary  elections,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of 
nominating  candidates  for  State  offices  to  be  voted  for  at  our  next 
State  election,  but  also  to  determine  the  preference  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  Ohio  as  to  candidates  for  United  States  Senator  and  for 
President.  ...  I  have  no  opinions  to  con- 
ceal from  my  constituents,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  my  public  record  as  to  which  I  am 
not  ready  to  render  them  a  full  account." 

None  will  deny  that  Senator  Foraker  is 
"a  game  fighter,"  remarks  the  Toledo  Blade 
(Rep.),  which  thinks  that  he  has  secured  "  a 
temporary  advantage  "  by  "  promptly  arraying 
himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in 
direct  primaries.  "  The  same  paper  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"  He  doesn't  deny  the  right  of  Secretary 
Taft's  friends  to  make  a  campaign,  but  he 
protests  vigorously  against  any  assumption 
that  the  Republican  vote  of  the  State  can 
be  delivered  for  the  asking.  Then  he  sub- 
mits a  proposition  that  is  calculated  to  meet 
popular  approval,  and  it  is  that  the  choice  of 
the  Republicans  of  Ohio  for  both  Senator 
and  President  shall  be  determined  by  direct 
primary.  Inasmuch  as  that  method  of  se- 
lecting United  States  Senators  is  growing  in 
favor  and  has  been  tried  with  success  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  program  of  Ohio  primary  reformers,  no 
doubt  the  friends  of  Secretary  Taft  will 
promptly  accept  the  challenge,  thereby  pa- 
ving the  way  for  a  most  interesting  preconvention  contest." 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  regards  the  senior  Senator's  step 
as  "  the  boldest  in  his  career  "— altho  he  has  a  record  for  courage 
and  resourcefulness — since  the  central  fact  of  the  new  situation  is 
that  he  has  burned  his  bridges  behind  him  "and  defied  the  Roose- 
velt element  of  the  party  in  Ohio  to  try  conclusions,  in  the  open 
and  before  the  people,  with  the  machine  element  headed  by  For- 
aker and  Dick."  The  real  issue,  says  this  paper,  "will  be  Foraker 
against  Roosevelt,  and  not  Foraker  against  either  Taft  or  Burton." 
Congressman  liurton  is  said  to  have  his  eye  on  Mr.  Foraker's  s 
in  the  Senate.     To  quote  The  P  lain  Dealer  again  : 

"  As  in  so  many  other  cases  in  his  career,  too.  the   Senator's 
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apparent  rashness  is  evidently  tempered  with 
some  calculation.  He  recognizes  the  Jtre- 
mendous  power  which  the  machine  still 
wields  in  Ohio.  ...  He  probably  fancies, 
too,  that  the  President's  popularity  has 
reached  its  culmination.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
he  is  aware  that  neither  the  President  nor 
Secretary  Taft  can.  from  the  nature  of  their 
official  positions,  lead  their  followers  in 
person." 

Ohio  Republicans  may  make  up  their  minds 
to  one  of  two  things,  says  the  Dayton  Herald 
(Rep.).     Thus : 

"They  can  either  go  into  the  next  National 
Convention  with  a  united,  harmonious  delega- 
tion in  support  of  William  H.  Taft  and  there- 
by stand  a  splendid  show  for  capturing  the 
nomination,  or  they  can  go  in  with  a  divided 
delegation  and  thus  sacrifice  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity on  the  altar  of  personal  animosities  and 
petty,  selfish  revenges. 

"The  situation  justifies  the  use  of  plain 
language.  Left  to  themselves,  without  Sena- 
torial or  machine  interference,  the  majority  of 
Republicans  in  every  county  of  Ohio  would  to- 
day doubtless  record  their  earnest  indorse- 
ment of  Secretary  Taft"s  candidacy:  and  this  is  true  as  to  no 
other  man,  in  or  out  of  Ohio,  save  and  except  Theodore  Roosevelt 
himself. 

"  Every  one  of  course  knows  what  would  happen  had  Roosevelt 
not  voluntarily  put  himself  out  of  the  running;  no  possible  coali- 
tion of  his  enemies  and  of  the  friends  of  other  Presidential  aspi- 
rants could  prevent  his  unanimous  renomination 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  will  no:  accept  another  nomination. 
Ohio  can  name  his  successor  if  Ohio  Republicans  so  choose.  But 
they  can  do  this  only  by  recognizing  William  H.  Taft  as  the  man. 
United,  the  Republicans  of  this  State  win  out;  divided,  they 
throw  away  the  prize. 

"  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  party  to  consent  to  be  'butchered  to 
make  a  Senatorial  holiday  '?" 

"  From  all  appearances,"  remarks  The  Ohio  State  Journal 
(Rep.).  "  the  battle  for  the  Presidency,  so  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned, 
is  won,  and  the  man  who  wins  is  William  H.  Taft;*'  and  the 
Cleveland  Leader  i  Kep.)  has  the  same  opinion  as  to  who  is  the 
most  available  Ohioan.     "  The  waxing  of  Taft  would  mean  almost 


ARTHUR   1.   VORYS, 

State  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Ohio.  He 
will  manage  in  Ohio  the  Taft  campaign  for  the 
Presidential  nomination. 


automatically  the  waning  of  Foraker,"  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  which 
predicts  that  the  Ohio  contest  "  may  not 
prove  unequal,  and  certainly  will  prove 
unique."  To  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
(Rep.)  the  outcome  seems  sufficiently  uncer- 
tain and  important  to  make  Ohio,  for  the 
time  being,  "the  most  interesting  State  in 
the  Union."  The  encounter,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  will  be  sure  to  leave  a 
material  impress  on  Republican  policy.  The 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  (D em.)  offers 
the  facetious  suggestion  that  Senator  Foraker 
distribute  the  discharged  negro  soldiers  at 
convenient  points  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  so  that  they  will  be  available  for  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
next  year.  Dwelling  with  satisfaction  upon 
this  idea,  it  says: 


"  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  dismissed  sol- 
dier delegates  in  the  National  Convention 
would  evoke  uproarious  enthusiasm.  They 
would  stampede  it  in  favor  of  the  candidate 
of  their  choice.  At  sight  of  such  a  body  of 
heroes  even  the  Boston  delegates  would  forget  allegiance  to  a 
Massachusetts  favorite  son,  and  the  fire-worshipers  and  noise- 
worshipers,  which  is  to  say  the  worshipers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
would  abandon  him  to  his  fate  and  all  would  join  the  colored 
brethren  in  nominating  a  defender  of  Brownsville  on  a  Brownsville 
platform." 


WHAT  AMERICA   HAS   DONE  FOR  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

ACCORDING  to  assertions  current  in  the  antiimperialist 
camp,  the  Philippines  are  a  financial  burden  to  this  country 
—  having  cost  us,  to  date,  about  a  billion  dollars,  says  Representa- 
tive Clarke,  of  Florida — while  at  the  same  time  our  government 
of  the  islands  is  a  luxury  for  which  the  unwilling  Filipinos  are 
compelled  to  pay  an  oppressive  and  exorbitant  price.  Thus  it 
has  been  said  that  taxes  in  the  Philippines  are  to-day  two  and  a 
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GOT    A    NIBBLE  ! 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


MUMBI.Y-I'F.G. 

—  Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
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OLD    AND   NEW  TENEMENT-HOUSES  IN    MANILA. 
These  pictures  suggest  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  in  Manila  has  been  reduced  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  under  the  American  regime. 


half  times  as  great  as  under  Spanish  rule,  that  the  cost  merely  of 
the  machinery  of  administration  is  five  times  what  it  used  to  be, 
and  that  the  islands  are  practically  bankrupt.  A  New  York 
paper  recently  undertook  to  find  out  how  much,  in  all,  the  islands 
have  cost  us,  but  official  figures  were  not  available.  The  other 
assertions  are  contradicted  by  a  writer  in  the  international  edition 
of  Dun's  Review.  "  Speaking  of  the  archipelago  as  a  whole,"  says 
this  writer,  "  the  people  in  general  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  'better 
off'  than  ever  before  in  history,"  altho  not  all  districts  are  enjoy- 
ing equal  prosperity.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  the  real  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  short  period  of  American  occupation  is 
in  great  part  hidden  by  the  dust  of  political  discussion.  To 
quote : 

"  The  rich,  the  landholders  in  particular,  are  most  of  them 
poorer  than  they  were,  and  some  are  in  actual  stringencies,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  handling  more  money,  eating  and 
dressing  better,  and  enjoying  more  comforts  in  general  than  they 
•ever  did  before  1898.  .  .  .  Compare  the  five-year  periods  1890-94 
(under  Spanish  rule,  before  insurrection)  and  1900-04  (under  Ameri- 
can rule,  with  warfare  continuing  a  part  of  the  time):  The  aver- 
age of  annual  imports  during  1900-04  was  90  per  cent,  higher  than 
itwas  ten  years  earlier, and  the  average  of exports was  33  per  cent, 
higher.  The  average  of  annual  imports,  1890-94,  was  $15,905,552, 
including  gold  and  silver  coin  ;  for  1900-04  it  was  $30,351,506,  ex- 
cluding coin  and  government  supplies.  The  average  of  exports. 
1890-94,  was  $20,063,000;  for  1900-04,  $27,542,375.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  fiscal  years,  1903-06,  the  average  of  Philippine 
exports  has  been  still  higher,  or  $31,675,000,35  compared  with  the 
average  of  $27,542,375  for  the  period  1900-04.  The  best  year  under 
Spanish  rule,  1889,  showed  Philippine  exports  of  $25,671,322  ;  the 
exports  in  1904-05  were  valued  at  $33,455,000.  The  Philippine 
agricultural  crop  sold  abroad  is  producing  annually  under  present 
■conditions  from  $6,000,000  to  $12,000,000  more  than  it  formerly 
produced." 

The  export  figures,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "show  indisputa- 
bly a  greater  purchasing  power  to-day  than  before  1898  upon  the 
part  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  as  a  whole,"  altho 
"  the  hemp  provinces,  to  be  sure,  have  had  the  lion's  share  of  the 
increase  in  exports,  due  both  to  large  crops  and  higher  prices, 
while  the  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  rice,  provinces,  speaking 
generally,  have  had  more  than  their  share  of 'hard  times.' '  He 
asserts  that  a  fair  comparison  of  American  with  Spanish  rule. 
allowing  for  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  peso  (a  Philippine 
silver  coin)  and  for  the  Spanish  taxes  not  included  in  the  budget, 
shows  that  the  Philippine  tax  burden  "  is  no  heavier  to-day  than 
before,"  altho  the  35  to  50  per  cent,  increase  in  Philippine  ex- 
ports "  would  warrant  an  increase  of  taxes."     Moreover: 

"Above  all,  such  an  increase  would  be  justified  by  the  better 
administration  furnished, especially  of  justice,  and  the  incompara- 
bly higher  official  standard  of  efficiency  and  honesty,  by  the  fact 
that  even  local  employees  and  officials  are  paid  salaries,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  taxes  is  levied  and  spent  by  the  local  govern- 


ments themselves ;  by  the  enormous  improvement  in  educational 
facilities,  communications,  sanitary  services,  etc.,  and  finally,  by 
the  average  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  or  quite  S4-ooo,ooo  gold 
in  permanent  improvements  of  various  kinds  (a  record  not  even 
approached  in  the  best  year  of  Spanish  rule,  and  that  has  been 
realized  to  date  mainly  out  of  the  current  revenues,  not  from  sales 
of  bonds)." 

He  speaks  of  the  $4,000,000  breakwaters  that  enclose  the  new 
harbor  of  Manila,  of  the  new  steel  wharves  and  concrete  piers 
soon  to  be  provided,  of  the  progress  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey which  will  make  navigation  safer  among  the  islands,  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  inter-island  trade  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
more  than  one  hundred  new  ports  since  the  close  of  Spanish  rule. 
Millions,  he  says,  have  been  expended  for  the  extension  of  roads, 
and  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  Manila,  we  are  told,  is  al- 
most a  new  town  "  so  great  have  been  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
new  electric  railway,  the  pavements,  macadamized  streets,  new 
buildings,  public  and  private,  park  improvements,  the  filling  of 
the  pestilent  old  moat  and  cleaning  of  the  old  walls,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  sweeping  over  it  of  the  new  broom  of  sanitation."  The 
death-rate  in  Manila  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent. 

In  connection  with  the  authorization  by  the  last  Congress  of  an 
agricultural  bank  for  the  Philippines,  the  following  is  of  interest: 

"In  order  to  relieve  the  stringencies  of  the  Filipino  landholders 
who  are  handicaped,  in  some  cases  tied  hand  and  foot,  for  lack 
of  ready  money,  some  system  of  agricultural  credit  is,  and  long 


THE    DAILY    TRAIN     I   i  MAN  II    \     \M'     DAGUPAN, 

On  what  is  at  present  the  only  railway  in  the  Philippines.  The 
earnings  of  this  i3o-mile  line  have  more  than  doubled  >ince  American 
occupation,  altho  it  runs  through  a  rice  and  sugar  region,  and  not 
through  the  richer  hemp  or  coconut  provinces. 

has  been,  urgently  needed.  If  private  capital  will  not  meet  this 
prime  need  of  the  Philippines,  except  under  government  guaranty, 
then  it  is  the  business  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  give  such 
guaranty,  under  proper  safeguards." 
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JUDGE    SAMUEL    R.    ARTMAN, 

Who  has  ruled  that  the  saloon  is  so  evil  an 
institution  that  the  State  law  licensing  it  is 
unconstitutional. 


A  STRIKING  ANTISALOON   DECISION 

JUBILANT  editorials  are  appearing  in  the  religious  press  all 
over  the  country,  rejoicing  over  the  decision  of  Judge  Samuel 
R.  Artman,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Boone  County.  Ind.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  to  the  effect  that  the  saloon  is  so  evil  an  institution  that 
the  State  law  licensing  it  is  unconstitutional.  The  religious  edi- 
tors express  the  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana will  uphold  the  de- 
cision, but  the  applicant 
for  a  saloon  license  in  this 
case  decided  to  accept  his 
defeat  without  appeal. 
To  get  the  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  necessary 
to  start  new  cases,  and 
this  the  temperance  forces 
of  Indiana  are  doing,  so 
that  this  interesting  de- 
cision will  eventually  be 
reviewed,  in  substance  if 
not  in  form,  by  the  higher 
court. 

Quoting  a  sheaf  of  de- 
cisions from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court 
and  various  State  Su- 
preme Courts  in  which 
the  evils  and  miseries 
due  to  strong  drink  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  quoting  a  decision  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
declaring  a  law  permitting  prize-fighting  unconstitutional  because 
it  was  "opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,"  Judge  Artman 
maintained  that  the  evil  influences  of  prize-lighting  "are  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  destructive  results  of  the  liquor 
traffic."  and  he  therefore  declared  : 

"  In  view  of  these  holdings,  based,  as  they  certainly  are.  upon 
good  reason  and  sound  common  sense,  it  must  be  held  that  the 
State  can  not  under  the  guise  of  a  license  delegate  to  the  saloon 
business  a  legal  existence,  because  to  hold  that  it  can  is  to  hold 
that  the  State  may  sell  and  delegate  the  right  to  make  widows  and 
orphans,  the  right  to  break  up  homes,  the  right  to  create  misery 
and  crime,  the  right  to  make  murderers,  the  right  to  produce  idiots 
and  lunatics,  the  right  to  fill  orphanages,  poorhouses,  insane  asy- 
lums, jails,  and  penitentiaries,  and  the  right  to  furnish  subjects  for 
the  hangman's  gallows. 

"  With  due  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  occasion, 
conscious  of  my  obligations  under  my  oath  to  Almighty  Cod  and 
to  my  fellow  man,  I  can  not  by  a  judgment  of  this  court  authorize 
the  granting  of  a  saloon  license,  and  the  demurrer  to  the  amended 
remonstrance  is  therefore  overruled,  the  amended  remonstrance 
is  sustained,  and  the  application  is  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the 
applicant." 

The  Home  Herald,  of  Chicago  (combining  Tlie  New  Voice  and 
The  Rain's  Horn) ■,  publishes  a  ringing  editorial  on  the  decision, 
probably  written  by  John  G.  Wopley,  the  famous  temperance 
speaker  and  writer.     It  says  : 

"When  the  American  judiciary  outlaws  the  liquor  traffic  the 
liquor  interests  may  well  tremble.  The  prohibition  crusade  is  no 
longer  to  depend  for  its  support  altogether  upon  the  church  and 
the  temperance  organizations.  The  conscience  of  the  whole  nation 
has  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  issues  are  not  merely  of 
moral  but  of  economic  consequence,  and  that  the  health,  the  well- 
being,  and  prosperity  of  this  great  people  are  so  intimately  in- 
volved in  this  problem  that  the  solution  can  not  be  left  to  chance 
or  the  doubtful  contest  of  vested  interests  and  corporation  greed 
with  out-and-out  reform  principles.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
saloon  is  a  violation  of  fundamental  law,  a  menace  to  public  safety, 


and  the  prolific  mother  not  merely  of  drunkenness  but  a  multitude 
of  other  crimes,  all  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  utterly  sub- 
versive of  good  citizenship.  The  saloon  may  well  look  anxiously 
for  arguments  when  the  courts  of  America  and  the  corporations 
undertake  its  annihilation.  The  citadel  of  the  rum  traffic  will 
have  been  stormed  so  soon  as  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  shall  outlaw  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drink, 
and  indict  brewer  and  licensed  dispenser  of  a  crime  against  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  an  expert  on  temperance  and  liquor  leg- 
islation and  court  decisions,  writes  an  informing  article  in  The 
Friends'  Intelligencer  (Philadelphia)  in  which  he  reviews  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  courts  toward  the  saloon,  but  adds: 

"  Suppose  the  court  of  last  resort  sustains  the  decision  of  Judge 
Artman,  as  is  quite  likely,  where  does  that  leave  the  crux  of  the 
liquor  problem  ?  With  the  people,  as  a  matter  of  course,  where  it 
always  was.  When  the  people,  because  of  carelessness  or  stupidity,, 
refuse  to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights,  and  do  not  demand 
that  their  representatives  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  whole 
matter  is  thrown  on  the  courts,  some  one  must  stand  in  the  breach, 
for  even  courts  are  not  self-acting  bodies.  It  is  in  order  to  rejoice 
whenever  judicial  or  other  vantage-ground  is  gained  in  the  contest 
against  the  drink  evil.  But  the  people  can  not  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibility. They  must  still  see  to  it  that  the  court  decision,  as 
well  as  the  law.  does  not  go  by  default.  They  must  as  citizens 
put  the  execution  of  law  and  the  support  of  a  righteous  judiciary 
in  the  hands  of  honest,  capable,  and  concerned  men.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  can  not  be  shifted  in  this  country  to  govern- 
ment by  judicial  decisions  and  court  injunctions." 


GUESSING  AT  CENTRAL  AMERICA'S 
WAR  RIDDLE 

"  I  "HE  dispute  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  which  refused 
-I  to  yield  to  the  diplomacy  and  veiled  threats  of  the  remaining 
Central-  and  North-American  republics,  now  appears  to  be  refu- 
sing with  equal  obstinacy  to  aline  itself  permanently  in  accord 
with  any  of  the  reports  sent  to  this  country  by  sanguine  press  cor- 
respondents. On  one  day  we  are  informed  that  President  Bonilla,. 
of  Honduras,  has  been  routed  and  that  with  Tegucigalpa,  his  capi- 
tal, in  the  hands  of  the  Nicaraguans,  the  war  is  practically  ended. 
While  we  are  reading  these  dispatches  the  report  comes  that 
Bonilla,  having  fled  to  his  island  stronghold  at  Amapala,  is  defy- 
ing his  enemies  and  preparing  to  retrieve  his  losses.  To  add  color 
and  variety  to  the  reports,  we  are  informed  at  frequent  intervals 


THE    COMING  STORM. 

-  The  Home  Herald  (Chicago;. 
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A   HINT. 

—Berry man  in  the  Washington  Star. 

that  the  United  States  or  Mexico  either  will  or  will  not  interfere 
to  end  the  war.  But  so  far  the  only  action  even  savoring  of  inter- 
vention which  this  country  has  attempted  is  the  landing  of  marines 
at  various  points  to  protect  the  property  of  alien  non-combatants. 
In  antithesis  to  the  assurances  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  war 
there  are  intermittent  rumors  that  the  three  other  republics  of 
Central  America  will  soon  be  involved  in  the  turmoil.  On  but  one 
point,  apparently,  is  there  any  uniformity  of  opinion.  It  now 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  "  last  straw"  which  precipitated  the 
actual  warfare  was  the  theft  of  an  alleged  Honduran  mule  by 
Nicaraguan  cavalrymen.  This  mule  has  inspired  much  journal- 
istic humor  and  frequent  editorial  suggestion  that  in  the  proverbial 
obstinacy  attributed  to  his  breed  the  spirit  of  this  Central-Ameri- 
can uprising  is  admirably  typified. 

The  intention  of  President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  should  he  be 
successful  in  this  war,  is  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in 
the  press.  Parallel  with  assertions  of  the  probable  implication  of 
the  other  republics  we  read  that  Zelaya  aspires  to  form  a  coalition 
of  all  the  Central-American  states,  with  Nicaragua  supreme 
and  himself  chief  in  power.  Says  one  press  dispatch  from 
Washington : 

"The  situation  is  regarded  by  officers  here  as  serious.     The  fear 
ow  entertained  is  that  all  of  the  Central-American  countries  will 
e  turned  into  armed  camps.     There  is  no  discounting  the  fact 
that  all  have  more  or  less  fear  of  Zelaya. 

"  His  successes  have  aroused  the  revolutionists  in  all  these  coun- 
tries and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  it 
is  in  this  aspect  of  affairs  that  a  grave  danger  lies,  since  he  might 
use  their  assistance  to  make  himself  the  virtual  dictator  of  a  Cen- 
tral-American federation,  in  which  all  the  other  republics  would  be 
subordinate  states  to  Nicaragua." 

Taking  warning,  perhaps,  from  the  fickleness  of  the  earlier  indi- 
cations, the  press  are  now  a  little  reticent  in  discussing  these  sug- 
gestions. The  New  Orleans  Titnes-Democrat  has  this  to  say, 
however : 

"What  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  is  almost  beyond  conjecture. 
The  ambitious  program  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua  to  combine 
the  Central-American  states  into  one  republic,  even  if  possible  of 
accomplishment  otherwise,  will  doubtless  be  balked  by  more  pow- 
erful nations,  which  have  a  way  of  interfering  in  the  designs  of 
weaker  sisters.  But  aside  from  this,  it  is  not  probable  that  Zelaya 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  program,  for  Salvador 
has  not  yet  even  been  invaded,  and  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 
together  could  probably  crush  the  armies  of  Nicaragua." 

And  the  Washington  Star  takes  this  view  of  the  situation  : 


I 


"The  readjustments  following  a  Central-American  campaign  are 
often  difficult.  A  conquering  Nicaragua  might  easily  become  a 
factor  of  serious  import  in  the  situation.  The  ambition  to  con- 
solidate neighboring  states  with  his  own  by  aggressive  means  has 
been  charged  against  President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
questionable  nature  of  the  occasion  for  the  present  campaign  has 
served  to  revive  the  suspicion.  The  cooperation  of  Salvador  with 
Honduras  against  Nicaragua  has  been  pointed  out  as  suggestive 
that  the  fear  of  a  policy  of  conquest  and  absorption  on  the  part  of 
Zelaya  has  substantial  foundation.  Thus  the  events  succeeding 
the  defeat  of  Bonilla  will  bear  close  watching.  Whether  the 
United  States  or  Mexico  will  be  compelled  or  entitled  by  the 
emergency  to  take  a  hand  in  the  case  must  remain  for  circum- 
stances to  determine.  It  is  from  one  point  of  view  none  of  the 
business  of  this  country  whether  the  Central-American  states  pre- 
serve their  boundaries  or  not.  It  is  the  business  of  this  Govern- 
ment, however,  in  its  character  as  guardian  of  the  international 
peace  of  the  continent,  by  virtue  of  its  greater  interests  and  its 
superior  resources  and  power,  to  keep  an  observant  eye  upon  all 
the  forces  that  may  tend  toward  the  permanent  unsettlement  of 
affairs  in  that  region.  In  all  likelihood  at  least  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  would  be  thrown  against  an  effort  to  bring  about 
the  consolidation  of  republics  by  force." 


THE   RURAL  GUARD   IN   CUBAN 
POLITICS 

IT  appears  that  the  most  tangible  issue  in  Cuban  politics  at 
present  is  Governor  Magoon's  proposal  to  increase  the  rural 
guard,  a  sort  of  police-militia,  from  its  present  strength  of  about 
4.500  to  a  force  of  10.000  trained  men.  This  proposal,  to  judge 
by  the  press  comment  in  the  island,  is  anathema  to  the  Liberal, 
or  Radical,  party,  and  at  the  same  time  meets  with  only  half- 
hearted support  from  the  Conservatives.  Some  papers  even  as- 
sert that  the  effect  of  such  a  step  will  be  to  set  Cubans  against 
Cubans— "as  if,"  remarks  the  Conservative  El  Economista  (Ha- 
vana), deprecating  this  objection,  "if  we  must  fight,  it  were  not 
preferable  to  fight  among  ourselves  rather  than  with  a  foreign 
army  of  pacification,  the  American  Army  of  Cuban  Pacification, 
for  example."  Yet  even  the  grotesque  idea  of  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  according  to  Havana  dispatches  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  is  seriously  entertained  by  the  more  turbulent  element 
among  the  Liberals.  Says  one  such  dispatch.  "  The  negro  lead- 
ers threaten  it  if  their  every  demand  is  not  granted  " ;   and  the 


SETS    (H'R   OWN    MULE     THINKING. 

That  Central-American  war.  started  by  a  mule,  suggests  some 
possible  activities  of  100S. 

-  Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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newspaper  Cuba  asserts  that  the  United  States  "  will  yield  every- 
thing rather  than  risk  war."  Hence  the  opposition  of  the  Liberals 
to  an  increase  of  the  rural  guards.  "  Such  a  body  of  men,  if  prop- 
erly handled,"  says  William  E.  Curtis,  Cuban  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "can  be  made  an  effective  obstacle  to 
revolutionary  success."  On  the  other  hand  the  conservative  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  whose  interests  presumably  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  Governor  Magoon's  proposal,  are  accused  of  remaining 
supine  in  the  matter.  Against  this  indifference  the  Havana  Daily 
Telegraph  sounds  an  indignant  protest: 

"  The  Spaniards  always  maintained  that  the  Cubans  were  cow- 
ards ;  we  have  not  thought  so  meanly  of  them,  but  if  they  shall 
persist  in  their  timid  silence  where  their  most  vital  interests  in  the 
future  are  at  stake,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  the  Spaniards 
were  right,  and  that  the  only  men  in  Cuba  who  dare  to  risk  their 
lives  for  a  principle  are  those  who  have  neither  principle  nor  any- 
thing else  to  lose." 


burnings  of  sugar-estates  by  marauding  bands  of  negroes.  These 
tales,  however,  are  denied  by  the  Liberal  organs  of  Cuba,  which 
claim  that  virtual  peace  prevails  throughout  the  island. 


El  Economista  throws  further  light  upon   the  situation, 
read : 


We 


"Elements  of  the  body  social  which  should,  because  of  social 
position  and  education,  stand  in  the  front  ranks,  do  not  in  general 
support  the  Conservative  party  ;  neither  are  they  Radicals.  They 
are  indifferent,  as  far  as  open  action  goes,  to  both  parties,  altho 
their  true  interest  lies  with  the  Conservatives.  But  that  Conserva- 
tive party  can  not  consist  exclusively  of  producing  and  commer- 
cial classes,  as  some  really  think  or  else  pretend  to  think,  to  ex- 
cuse their  own  attitude 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  producing  classes  can  not  as  a  whole 
be  called  conservative;  they  are,  for  the  most,  indifferent,  and  a 
part  of  them,  made  up  principally  of  foreigners,  are  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  times  of  Spain,  ready  to  stand  on  the  safest  side  of  the 
fence,  no  matter  which  side  it  may  be,  and  they  are  now,  as  they 
were  then,  ill-directed  or  not  directed  at  all.  So  we  see  that  the 
Conservative  party  can  not  count,  seriously,  with  the  press,  nor 
with  the  cash  support  of  those  elements  who  would  prefer,  proba- 
bly, to  favor  the  Radicals  because  it  is  the  Radicals  they  fear, 
rather  than  take  their  stand  with  the  Conservatives,  of  whom  they 
approve,  but  of  whom  they  are  not  afraid." 

Merely  because  it  was  logical  to  suppose  that  the  island  would 
welcome  an  increase  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  rural 
guards,  remarks  the  same  paper  cynically,  "  it  turned  out  quite  the 
other  way."  That  the  rural  guards  are  not  at  present  numerically 
equal  to  their  task  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  tales  of  wholesale 


THE  RAILROADS  ON   TENTER-HOOKS 

THE  President's  looked-for  statement  on  the  railroad  situation, 
which  may  reach  the  public  while  this  paper  is  in  the  press, 
will  probably  serve  as  no  other  single  factor  could  to  crystallize  the 
present  confused  mass  of  comment  and  opinion.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  heard  ex-President  Cleveland,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  head  of  a 
great  New  York  banking-house,  and  Baron  Rothschild,  a  towering 
figure  in  European  finance,  emphasize  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
present  attitude  of  popular  hostility  toward  the  railroads,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  public  has  had  optimistic  views  of  the  situa- 
tion from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Thomas  F. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Cleveland  declares  that  "  there  is  much  of  the  nature 
of  delirium  in  the  popular  outcry  against  railroad  corporations," 
and  predicts  that  "  we  shall  all  be  ashamed  of  it  by  and  by."  It  is 
not  the  stocks  of  soulless  millionaires,  he  adds,  but  "  the  property 
of  citizens,  of  widows  and  orphans,  whose  savings  are  invested  in 
railroads,  that  is  being  damaged."  Mr.  Schiff  points  to  "the 
anxiety  that  exists  among  all  classes  of  investors  and  business  in- 
terests over  the  agitation  against  railroads,"  and  asserts  that  "  this 
fear  that  something  exceptionally  distressing  is  to  happen,  in  the 
way  of  legislation,  to  railroads,"  is  "  more  accountable  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs  than  is  the  money  market."  Baron  Roth- 
schild is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  American  railway  situation  is 
"  the  very  greatest  disturbing  factor  in  the  international  money 
markets,"  and  that  the  disturbance  comes,  in  his  opinion,  from 
"  the  menace  of  socialistic  legislation."  President  Finley,  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus,  reminding  the 
public  that  a  railroad  is  not  merely  "  a  merchant  with  transporta- 
tion for  sale,"  but  also  "  the  partner  of  every  farmer,  every  miner, 
every  manufacturer,  and  every  business  man  along  its  line,"  and 
that  "  to  legislate  unfavorably  against  the  railroads  is  to  strike 
every  possible  business  interest."  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago) 
tells  us  that  "  those  whose  business  it  is  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  new  capital,  or  the  expenditure  of  surplus  income,  upon 
railway  betterments,  .  .  .  have  lost  heart." 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ryan  assures  a  newspaper  man  that  the 


1'  I   II    WOULD   HAVE   IT. 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 


SAX     FRANCISCO 


THERE  SEEMS  TO   HAVE   BEEN    ANOTHER    KARTFIQUAKE, 
A  section  of  atmosphere  above  San  Francisco. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minne  ipvWs  Journal. 
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railroads  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  policy  of  President  Roose- 
velt, and  he  is  credited  with  the  further  statement  that  "  the  rail- 
roads should  be  taken  out  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  stock-quotation 
tickers  should  be  taken  out  of  the  railroad  offices."  Mr.  Carnegie, 
after  lunching  at  the  White  House,  tells  the  reporters  that  the 
President  is  "  the  best  friend  the  railroads  have  and  they  ought  to 
realize  it  "  And  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  states  in  the  New  York  American  that  "railroad 
dividends  have  been  rising  constantly  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
earnings  also  have  been  constantly  reaching  a  higher  level."  Then 
what  is  the  fuss  about?  asks  The  American,  which  offers  its  own 
answer: 

"For  many  years  the  real  railroad  business  of  this  country  (to 
its  managers)  has  not  consisted  in  maintaining  a  highway  and 
transporting  passengers  and  freight,  but  in  issuing  watered  stock 
and  watered  bonds  and  stealing  them.  There  is  where  the  true 
money-making  lies.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  is  $13,000,000,000.  Of  this  huge  sum  at  least 
one-half  is  water,  and  the  water  represents  just  that  much  theft 
and  that  much  of  money  illegitimately  added  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  gentlemen  that  have  manipulated  the  properties. 

"Theft  from  whom?  Theft  from  the  public,  which  must  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  of  all  these  fictitious  issues.  Hitherto 
the  public  has  with  amazing  patience  submitted  to  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  form  of  swindling.  At  last  the  swindling  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  public  not  only  pays  from  its  pocket- 
book,  but  pays  in  a  wretchedly  defective  service  and  in  increased 
perils  to  life  and  limb.  At  this  point  it  begins  to  demand  from  its 
legislators  some  protection  against  the  swindling.  Whereupon 
the  gentlemen  manipulators,  confronted  with  the  prospective  loss 
of  their  goodly  profits,  simulate  a  hysteria  of  fear  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  precipitate  playhouse  panics  among  the  gam- 
blers of  the  Street." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  plea  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  leads  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  to  remark  : 

"  At  an  hour  like  this,  when  the  moral  sense  of  the  land  is 
aroused  by  the  evasion  and  disregard  of  law  by  railroad  managers 
and  shocked  by  the  many  instances  in  which  directors  have  used 
a  corporate  trust  for  personal  profit,  a  man  occupying  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's position  before  the  country  ought  not  to  confuse  and  con- 
found necessary  remedial  measures  with  'delirium  '  or  a  'craze  of 
denunciation.'  " 

Among  the  critics  of  Mr.  Schiff's  statement  is  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says  in  part : 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  so  much  'anxiety  '  and  it  does  not 
exist 'among  all  classes  of  investors  and  business  interests' so 
much  as  among  promoters  and  speculators  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  accustomed  way  to  gather  in  capital  for  legitimate 
purposes  and  appropriate  a  generous  share  of  it  to  themselves  for 
their  inestimable  services.  Their  methods  are  out  of  favor  and 
are  liable  to  be  regulated  out  of  existence,  and  that  will  be  as 
much  a  boon  to  honest  stockholders  and  investors  as  to  anybody. 
Mr.  Schiff  himself  says  that  he  has  regarded  this  as  a  year  of 
liquidation  and  of  moderate  curtailment  of  business,  which  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  Probably  that  will  have  to  be  acknowl- 
edged and  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  there  will  have  to  be  some 
patient  waiting  for  things  to  recover  their  equilibrium." 

Baron  Rothschild's  opinion  is  greeted  with  mirth  by  The  Even- 
ing Post,  which  claims  to  recognize  it  as  an  echo  of  what  Mr. 
Harriman  said  some  weeks  ago.     We  read  : 

"What  are  the  facts  about  this  terrible  railway  legislation  which 
alone  is  causing  panic  conditions  in  Berlin  and  London,  in  Paris 
and  New  York?  Why,  it  is.  so  far  as  Federal  action  is  concerned. 
a  thing  wholly  of  the  past— an  event  after  which  railway  stocks 
and  dividends  were  higher  than  ever,  and  the  speculating  railroad 
men  themselves  declared  the  outlook  to  be  fairly  radiant.  Yet 
now  we  are  told  that  if  only  a  few  railway  chiefs  and  high  finan- 
ciers would  '  get  together'  with  the  President  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  issue  a  mollifying  statement,  the 
financial  forces  which  have  driven  down  consols  in  England  and 
rentes  in  France  and  premier  securities  all  over  the  world  would 
instantly  cease  to  operate.     This  is  to  reverse,  with  a  vengeance. 


Macaulay's  rhetorical  connection  of  European  wars  with  Indians 
scalping  each  other  on  the  Mississippi.  Magnates  scalping  each 
other  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  may.  of  course,  have 
some  temporary  effect  upon  foreign  markets,  but  they  can  scarcely 


BUST  OF   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT, 

To  be  done  in  marble  and  added  to  the  collection  of  busts  of  Vice- 
Presidents  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Washington.  The  sculptor  is 
James  Earl  Fraser. 

fix  the  rate  of  interest  for  all  nations,  or  send  a  chill  through  the 
entire  commercial  world.  It  is  not  yet  true  that  because  Harri- 
man has  a  pain,  all  Europe  takes  to  its  bed." 

The  World  (New  York)  suggests  that  Wall  Street  might  prof- 
itably imitate  the  tactics  of  Coxey's  Army  and  march  upon  the 
Capitol  with  its  grievances.  In  a  later  issue  a  still  more  brilliant 
idea  occurs  to  it.     We  read  : 

"Nothing  like  Wall  Street's  appeal  to  Washington  forguidance. 
sympathy,  and  counsel  has  been  heard  since  the  Western  farmers 
in  the  early  nineties  had  a  similar  experience  with  tight  money  and 
undigested  securities,  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  live-stock.  The  farmers  applied  to  the  Government  for  as- 
sistance and  were  laughed  at  mightily  in  New  York.  .  .  .  They 
had  no  railroad  bonds,  and  they  did  not  understand  the  trick  of 
having  the  customs  receipts  deposited  in  banks  against  such  bonds 
as  security,  so  they  evolved  a  scheme  of  government  elevators 
which  would  issue  certificates  against  their  grain  and  these  certifi- 
cates would  be  accepted  as  collateral.  They  believed  wheat  was 
just  as  good  security  for  loans  as  bonds.  They  had  queer  notions 
about  finance,  did  these  bucolic  economists.   .  . 

"Wall  Street  is  more  fortunate  than  the  Western  farmers  be- 
cause the  Administration  still  turns  a  sympathetic  ear  to  its  com- 
plaints. But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  grows  cold  and  refuses  to  furnish 
all  the  relief  the  market  demands,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  by  no 
means  helpless.  It  can  grow  whiskers  and  revive  the  Populist 
party,  with  whose  economic  principles  it  is  now  in  the  fullest  ac- 
cord.    Experience  has  proved  that  time  will  do  the  rest." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat^  however,  indorses  Mr. 
Cleveland's  attitude  and  "goes  him  one  better."     Thus: 

"  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
general  denunciations  or  general  statutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  may  be  lost  and  confidence  may  be  impaired  to  a  disas- 
trous extent.  Even  now.  we  see  a  fearful  shrinkage  in  securi- 
ties which  represents,  for  the  most  part,  a  vague   alarm  excited 
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by  the  hasty  utterances  of  public  men  and  by  the  attempt  to 
fix  ironclad  rates  for  all  lines  by  legislative  decree.  The  process 
bears  a  fatal  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  method  of  roasting  a  pig 
— by  setting  the  house  afire." 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  MOVEMENT  FOR 
CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


:  '-pi 


'HE  Public  Utilities  Bill  now  before  the  New  York  legislature 
is  held  by  the  New  York  Times  to  be  "the  most  important 
work  "which  that  body  has  "  undertaken  in  a  generation."  This 
measure,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  consummation  of  Governor 
Hughes's  desires  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  regulate  corporations 
of  a  quasipublic  nature,  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  support  in  the 
press  of  both  parties.  It  is  also  widely 
criticized,  but  the  criticism  is  directed 
more  at  the  details  than  at  the  princi- 
ples. Briefly  stated,  its  aim  is  to  take 
the  power  of  the  various  commissions 
now  in  charge  of  rapid-transit  regulation 
in  New  York  City  and  of  the  gas  and 
electric  lighting  and  railroad  companies 
throughout  the  State,  and  place  the  same 
authority  in  the  hands  of  two  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  in  Greater 
New  York  alone,  while  the  other  looks 
after  the  same  matters  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  com- 
missioners directly  responsible  to  the 
Governor,  who  can  remove  them  when 
necessary,  and  to  add  to  their  authority 
so  much  force  that  court  review  of  their 
decisions  will  not  ordinarily  be  allowed. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill 
before  the  last  Congress,  this  question 
of  "  court  review  "  bids  fair,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  papers,  to  be  the  one  long- 
est disputed.  Still,  even  as  the  bill  now 
stands,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
points  out,  "  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  courts  would  interfere  to  enjoin  any 
act  of  the  commissions  which  could  be 
shown  to  be  arbitrary,  oppressive,  or 
confiscatory."  Nevertheless,  this  matter 
and  some  of  the  other  provisions  which 
the  bill  carries  are  so  strongly  opposed 
that  a  much  modified  substitute  bill  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  criticizing  certain  other  details  of  the 


By  courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  American." 

HORACE   N.  MARVIN,  JR., 

Kidnaped  some  weeks  ago  from   his  home  in  Dover, 
Delaware. 


original   bill  he  says  this  of  it,  as  recently  quoted   in  the  New 
York  Sun  : 

"The  bill  creates  two  commissions,  each  acting  separately  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  for  which  it  is  appointed.  Each  will  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  similar  questions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  harmony  of  administration  can  be  obtained  by  two  separate 
and  distinct  boards  acting  upon  precisely  similar  questions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  whose  decisions  upon  these  questions 
may  be,  and  probably  would  be,  in  direct  conflict. 

"In  the  interests  of  economy,  harmony,  and  efficiency,  I  believe 
a  smaller  elective  commission  of  not  more  than  five  members, 
who  woud  give  all  their  time  to  their  official  duties  and  engage  in 
no  other  occupation,  should  be  created  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  State." 

"  On  the  general  proposition  that  necessity  exists  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  proper  regulation  and  control  of  public-service 

corporations,"  says  the  Buffalo  Courier 
(Dem.),  "Mr.  Jackson  is  in  agreement 
with  Governor  Hughes,  as  are  the  people 
of  the  State  at  large."  And  the  majority 
of  the  press  are  also  in  agreement  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original  bill,  tho  object- 
ing to  many  of  its  details.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  papers  which  oppose  it  as 
being  fundamentally  wrong.  The  New 
York  American  (Hearst  Dem.),  for  in- 
stance, seeing  in  it,  as  it  asserts,  the  death- 
knell  of  municipal  ownership,  professes 
to  see  therein,  also,  the  very  reason 
why  the  corporations  affected  appear  so 
willing  to  submit  to  its  general  provisions. 
And  The  Tammany  Times  (Dem.),  in 
bitter  and  sarcastic  terms,  decries  the 
"government  from  Albany  "  which  it  de- 
clares would  result  were  the  Governor  to 
appoint  the  commission  for  New  York 
City.  To  allow  an  "up-State  Republican 
majority  to  rule  the  greatest  Democratic 
city  in  the  nation,"  it  denounces  as  "a 
partizan  movement  designed  to  give  fat 
salaries  to  Republican  commissioners." 

Outside  of  the  State  the  campaign  in 
support  of  the  bill,  which  is  now  merely 
started,  is  watched  with  some  interest. 
"  Governor  Hughes,"  says  the  Washing- 
ton Herald,  "  is  entering  upon  a  contest 
with  the  corporations  that  will  make  or 
break  his  political  reputation."  And  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  recommends  to 
the  people  of  that  city  a  close  watch  of 
the  situation,  which  "will  probably  fur- 
nish an  excellent  standard  "  for  similar 
legislation  there. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


Those  Russian  generals  who  challenged  Kuropatkin  have  evidently  de- 
cided to  let  it  go  at  that. — The  Cleveland  Leader. 

To  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  post  the  illus- 
trations from  the  florist's  catalog  at  the  ends  of  your  garden  rows. — The  De- 
troit News. 

The  people  don't  know  that  they  are  now  building  barricades  in  front  of 
the  trains  that  are  to  carry  next  season's  crops  to  market. — The  New  York 
Commercial. 

I .  is  a  pity  that  Judge  Fitzgerald's  order  not  to  discuss  the  Thaw  case  or 
read  about  it  in  the  newspapers  had  to  be  limited  to  the  jury. — The  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Nothing  surprizing  in  President  Roosevelt's  failure  to  jump  a  five-foot 
hurdle.  It's  his  opponents  who  are  doing  the  jumping  these  days. — The 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  sailed  for  Europe  on  Wednesday  his  name  did  not  appear 


on  the  passenger-list.  Perhaps  he  is  working  his  way  over  as  the  ship's  chap- 
lain.— The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Stuyvesant  Fish  says  the  President  can  not  see  his  own  faults.  Fortu- 
nately the  gentlemanly  financiers  of  Wall  Street  are  willing  to  tell  him  about 
them. — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

General  Booth  ostentatiously  announces  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  tainted 
money,  but  up  to  a  late  hour  last  night  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  not  taken  the 
hint. — The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Harriman  says  he  would  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  the  poorhouse. 
He  probably  dreads  the  welcome  he  might  receive  from  those  whom  he  had 
sent  to  the  latter  institution.— The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  nominate  and  elect  Secretary  Taft  President  he 
would  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  appointment  as  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet.  With  only 
nine  departments  to  look  after  he  would  have  plenty  of  leisure  left  to  add  a 
few  more  serious  matters  to  his  duties.— The  New  York  World. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT 


JAPANESE  DISAPPOINTMENT  OVER  THE 
EXCLUSION  LAW 

P"HE  first  stages  of  the  Californian  school  question  as  it  was 
*■  discust  in  Tokyo  were  marked  by  indignation  and  rage  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  populace,  which  it  took  all  the  calmness 
and  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  ap- 
pease and  restrain.  When  President  Roosevelt  leapt  generously 
into  the  breach  and  promised  his  intervention  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Asiatics  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  his  action  was  greeted 
with  gratitude  and  appreciation,  altho  some  of  the  Japanese 
papers  still  indulged  in  heated  language.  Now  that  the  Japanese 
children  have  been  readmitted  to  the  San  Francisco  schools,  but 
at  the  expense  of  Japanese  coolie  exclusion  from  this  country, 
there  is  a  decided  calm  in  the  demeanor  of  Tokyo.  Disappoint- 
ment is  exprest,  but  it  is  "  more  in  sorrow  than  anger  "  that  the 
Vorodzu,a.  leading  daily  of  Tokyo,  remarks  : 

"  Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  method  in  which 
the  school  question  is  settled,  but  we  will  refrain  from  expressing 
our  opinion  about  it  at  this  moment.  We  can  only  say  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  feel  relieved  after  four  months  of  strenuous  efforts 
to  stay  the  indiscreet  anti-Japanese  movement  in  California,  while 
our  optimistic  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Hayashi,  will  become  even 
more  optimistic  as  to  the  foreign  relations  of  our  country." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  regard  for  the  personal 
character  and  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt  which  is  so  uni- 
versal among  official  circles  in  Japan  very  largely  accounts  for  the 
calmness  with  which  the  controversy  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  being 
contemplated.  But  there  are  some  signs  that  doubts  are  arising 
as  to  the  President's  power  ultimately  to  adjust  matters.  The 
Taiyo,  a  leading  Tokyo  monthly,  observes  in  this  connection  : 

"  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt; 
we  are  grateful  to  him  as  ever,  and  admire  his  courage  in  acting 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Yet  we 
must  recognize  that  the  American  President  is  not  clothed  with 
sufficient  power  to  execute  his  will.  Indeed,  he  is  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  perplexing  system  of  party  politics  and  by  the  strange 
theory  of  'State  rights.'  We  are  also  told  that  the  majority  of  the 
Americans  are  in  sympathy  with  us.  If  there  is  really  such  sym- 
pathy, it  is  not  the  kind  of  sympathy  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
Day  after  day  we  are  disturbed  with  the  news  of  more  outrageous 
demonstrations  directed  against  Japanese  by  the  masses  and  legis- 
lators of  California. 

"  Hard  indeed  must  be  the  lot  of  those  poor  Japanese  who  are 
left  to  the  mercy  of  intolerant  foreigners,  with  no  hope  for  receiv- 
ing adequate  protection  at  the  hands  of  our  timid,  inefficient 
Foreign  Department.  We  have  been  patient  enough  ;  is  it  neces- 
sary to  be  lenient  without  limit?  Certainly  it  is  the  time  for  our 
Government  to  wake  up  and  assume  a  firm  attitude  toward  any 
nation  which  abuses  us  without  reason." 

The  policy  of  California  in  the  recent  treatment  of  the  Japanese 
population  is  a  hereditary  policy,  remarks  The  Japan  Weekly 
Chronicle  (Kobe"),  but  it  expresses  the  hope  that  time  will  bring 
the  best  and  most  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty.     To  quote  : 

"The  past  weighs  heavily  on  most  countries,  and  in  California, 
likewise,  events  long  buried  have  still  a  powerful  influence  upon 
all  classes  of  the  population.  The  struggle  against  alien  races 
has  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic event  in  the  short  history  of  California,  and  altho  the  prob- 
lem has  been  partially  solved,  the  present  anti-Japanese  movement 
has  shown  that  the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  first  pioneer 
settlers  in  their  actions  is  still  active,  not  only  among  the  working 
classes,  but  also  among  men  of  high  standing.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  old  sentiment,  having  lain  dormant  for  some  while,  has 
been  awakened  by  a  collision  of  material  interests;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  now  that  some  kind  of  solution  has  been  arrived  at,  in 
future  the  Californian  people  and  government  may  be  guided  in 
their  actions  more  by  principles  of  racial  and  social  toleration 


than  by  mere  practical  interests  and  racial  antipathy,  unworthy  of 
a  civilized  people." 

While  commending  the  temper  displayed  by  both  governments 
throughout  the  controversy,  in  which  "the  Government  of  Tokyo 
has  given  great  proof  of  ripe  political  experience  in  the  patient 
firmness  of  its  protests  and  the  tact  of  its  diplomacy,"  the  Paris 
Figaro  remarks,  with  some  echo  of  The  Japan  Chronicle  : 

"  Doth  sides  have  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  rash  ex- 
citement, and  to  find  some  basis  of  accord.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  problem  is  almost  insoluble  at  the  present  moment.  Each 
party  has  to  save  its  prestige,  and  mutual  concessions  have  to  be 
made  so  as  to  effect  a  sort  of  patched-up  truce.  At  any  cost  the 
peace  of  the  Pacific  must  be  saved  from  shipwreck  on  this  reef. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  gain  time,  in  order  that  the  susceptibili- 
ties and  prejudices  of  either  party  may  have  leisure  to  obey  the 
voice  of  reflection,  as  well  as  to  give  full  play  to  those  kindly  in- 
fluences from  other  nations,  friends  of  America,  and  allies  of 
Japan."—  Translations  madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


STATISTICS  OF  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

1\  J  ANY  attempts  have  been  made  to  count  up  those  who  have 
■*■»-'-  suffered  death  or  imprisonment,  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  Czar,  for  the  cause  of  political  liberty.  The  most  com- 
plete and  accurate  enumeration  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that 
furnished  by  A.  Below  in  the  JVeue  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  a  weekly 
organ  of  German  Social-Democrats.  Mr.  Below  gives  us  the 
following  striking  statistics: 

"  However  frightfully  numerous  were  the  political  victims  who 
suffered  during  the  whole  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  Alexander  1 1.,  and 
Alexander  III.,  their  aggregate  is  quite  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  those  who  shared  their  fate  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Russian  revolution.  According  to  the  calculations  of  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Birzheva  Viedomosti,  14,654  were  killed  and  18,052 
wounded  in  Russia  between  January,  1905,  and  February,  1906.  It 
is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  actual  numbers  were  far  be- 
yond this  estimate,  which  must  be  considered  to  represent  at  most 
merely  the  minimum  total.  From  February,  1906,  to  the  close  of 
the  year,  as  high,  if  not  a  higher,  average  is  to  be  found.  The  jour- 
nal Perelotn  gives,  in  a  statement  based  upon  official  returns,  the 
number  of  victims  during  the  revolutionary  movement  as  26,000 
dead  and  31,000  wounded." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  Tovaristch  (St.  Peters- 
burg) to  the  effect  that  1.650  victims  were  executed  during  the 
same  period  at  Riga,  as  officially  reported.  There  were  9.412 
penally  sentenced,  for  political  offenses,  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  1906.  Among  these.  1,252  were  condemned  to  death 
at  drumhead  court-martial,  of  whom  934  were  executed.  About 
275  political  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  life-imprisonment  with 
hard  labor,  1,755 -were  sentenced  to  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  and  186  were  sent  to  Siberia.  In  January  of  the 
present  year  (1907  1  7  13  political  prisoners  were  .sentenced  as  fol 
lows:  To  death.  148;  actually  executed,  90:  to  hard  labor,  90 ;  to 
Siberia.  =;o.  The  balance  received  various  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment in  jail  or  fortress.  Of  this  class  of  victims  Mr.  Below  goes  '• 
on  to  say  : 

"Willi  regard  to  the  number  of  those  put  into  confinement  \  in 
1906)  we  know  nothing  positive,  but  an  idea  how  great  it  must  be 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  citadel  of  Warsaw  alone, 
in  the  month  of  July.  9. coo  were  imprisoned,  and  this  calculation 
does  not  include  those  who  were  already  in  the  jails.  The  Rit 
calculates  the  number  of  political  prisoners  of  the  last  year 
as  comprizing  1 ,500,000  persons.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  prison  in 
Russia  which  was  not  crowded  twofold  above  its  normal  capac- 
ity."— Translations  made  for -The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  GERMAN  CATHOLIC  TREND 
TOWARD  LIBERALISM 

AMID  all  the  rapid  political  changes  going  on  in  Germany 
in  our  day  not  the  least  important  is  the  swing  toward  liber- 
alism seen  in  the  Catholic  Center  party  by  Dr.  Theodor  Barth. 
Dr.  Barth  is  one  of  the  keenest  political  observers  in  all  Germany, 
and  his  words  on  this  subject,  appearing  in  one  of  the  closing 
numbers  ot  his  able  weekly,  the 
Berlin  Nation,  are  practically  a 
notification    to    Chancellor    von 
Buelow  that  if  he  persists  in  his 
hostility  to   the   Center    he  will 
alienate  its  remaining  Conserva- 
tives and  drive  the  whole  party 
into  the    Liberal  camp,    making 
a  combined  force  that  will  turn 
and  overwhelm  him.    Dr.  Barth's 
clever  weekly  is  soon  to  suspend 
publication,  its  subscribers  hav- 
ing fallen  away  owing  to  his  per- 
sistent   advocacy   of   a  coalition 
between   the    Liberals    and    the 
Social-D-emocrats   to   produce  a 
genuine  Opposition  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. 

Until  recently  the  Center  party 
was  the  main  support  of  the 
Government,  but  it  opposed  the 
Government's  colonial  policy, 
split  with  von  Buelow,  and  now 
appears  to  have  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, conservative  and  liberal. 
In  support  of  this  view,  Dr. 
Barth  cites  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
von  Hertling  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  the  Southwest  Africa 
supply  bill.     Dr.  Barth  tells  us: 

"  Mr.  von  Hertling,  the  clever 
parliamentary  nuncio  of  the  Ro- 
man Curia,  made  a  speech  dur- 
ing that  debate  which  probably 
furnished  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor with  more  food  for  thought 
than  anything  he  had  yet  heard 
in  the  newly  elected  Reichstag. 

In  this  speech  the  heart  of  the  conservative  element  of  the  Center 
found  utterance.  The  speaker  exprest  his  sorrow  that  the  harmo- 
nious relations  of  the  party  with  the  Chancellor  had  become  so 
strained  and  destroyed  for  such  insufficient  reasons.  He  recalled 
the  happy  time  when  the  Center  and  the  Government  led  to  pas- 
ture and  sheared  their  pious  flock  in  union.  And  the  Center  was 
a  delightful  companion,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  von  Hertling.  So 
far  the  speech  was  merely  a  variation  of  Dante's  complaint, 

There  is  no  greater  sorrow  than  the  thought 
In  misery  of  happy  days  gone  by. 

But  then  came  the  close  of  the  speech,  wherein  elegiac  lament 
was  changed  into  a  denunciatory  warning  which  might  well  make 
Prince  von  Buelow  feel  uncomfortable.  What,  asked  the  orator, 
will  the  consequences  be  if  the  Imperial  Chancellor  continues  to 
harry  the  Center?     He  makes  the  following  reply  : 

'When  once  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Catholic  masses,  which  were  aroused  during  the 
elections,  the  torrent  of  opposition  to  the  Government  will  swell 
into  a  deluge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  contemplated  as  a  quite  possible 
contingency  that  the  conservative  element  will  altogether  disap- 
pear from  the  Center.  The  idea  of  building  up  a  conservative 
Center  party  side  by  side  with  and  independent  of  the  actual  lead- 
ers of  the  Center  will  then  be  recognized  as  chimerical.' 
"This  is  really  the  milk  in  the  coconut  of  the  Hertling  speech. 


COUNT    UDO    STOLBERG, 

Conservative  President  of  the  Reichstag  during  the  present  so-called 


According  to  this  orator's  statement,  all  the  conservative  members 
of  the  party,  and  especially  those  who  are  backing  Prince  von 
Buelow,  are  to  be  counted  as  vanishing  elements  among  the  Gov- 
ernment's supporters,  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  anti-Center  policy 
is  to  turn  out  a  parried  thrust  which  will  only  result  in  piercing  to 
the  death  the  conservative  heart  of  the  Center,  and  leaving  the 
democratic  heart  predominant  in  that  party's  life." 

Dr.  Barth  proceeds  to  say  that  whatever  victories  von  Buelow 
has  so  far  scored  he  must  fail  now,  for  he  is  attempting  to  make 

the  tail  wag  the  dog  : 

"A  Conservative  government 
can  never  carry  on  a  successful 
struggle  with  the  Center.  Such 
a  struggle  can  only  be  maintained 
by  a  through  and  through  Liberal 
government.  The  attempt  of 
Prince  von  Buelow  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Center  by  means  of 
a  Conservative-Liberal  coalition 
is  an  utterly  impracticable  under- 
taking. .  .  .  The  'Winter's  Tale  ' 
of  the  Conservative-Liberal  union 
will  probably  come  to  a  sudden 
end,  and  long  before  the  fifth  act 
of  the  drama  reconciliation  be- 
tween Leontes-Buelow  and  Cen- 
ter-Hcrjnione  will  follow.  Then 
shall  we  hear  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor quoting  the  last  words  of 
Shakespeare's  play : 

Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may 

leisurely 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his 

part  J 
Performed  in  this  wide  gap  of  time 

since  first 
We  were  dissevered.    Hastily  lead 

away. 

The  sooner  von  Buelow  takes 
steps  to  consolidate  the  Conser- 
vatives with  the  Center,  concludes 
Dr.  Barth,  and  leave  the  Liber- 
als to  join  the  Social-Democrats 
in  an  Opposition  under  Bebel, 
the  better  for  the  political  life  of 
Germany. 

The  Center,  says  Civilla.  Cat- 
iolica  (Rome),  which  largely  con- 
firms Dr.  Barth's  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, was  the  object  aimed  at 
by  von  Buelow  in  his  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag.  He  thought 
to  reckon  without  the  Center,  to  give  it  "a  bill  of  divorcement." 
He  preferred  even  the  Red  to  the  Black,  he  declared.  The  disso- 
lution of  December  13  was  professedly  directed  against  "  the  So- 
cialists, Poles,  Guelphs,  as  well  as  the  Center,  but  in  reality  merely 
against  the  Center.  It  was  a  sort  of  murderous  bomb  hurled 
against  the  tower  hitherto  not  to  be  captured  by  storm,  the  for- 
tress of  the  Center,  whose  walls  were  to  be  dismantled  and  its  de- 
fenders destroyed,  because  the  colonial  credit  had  been  refused." 
But  the  Center  relied  for  safety  on  its  liberal  and  popular  elements 
and  -found  no  better  defense  than  in  a  determination  to  strengthen 
still  more  its  essentially  popular  character,  a  character  democratic 
in  the  Christian  sense,  and  social,  in  contrast  with  the  personal 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  national  imperialism  of  the  Protes- 
tants and  Progressives.  The  result  was  that  the  people  appre- 
ciated the  Center's  distrust  of  Buelow 's  government,  and  met  the 
appeal  of  the  Center  with  an  electoral  result  that  surpassed  all 
expectations." 

Speaking  with  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  new  "  Buelow  era  "  in  Ger- 
man politics,  the  organ  of  the  Center,  the  Berlin  Germania,  de- 
clares that  the  Chancellor  is  organizing  a  pamphlet  propaganda 
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against  that  party,  and  predicts  the  probable  outcome  of  such 
a  campaign  as  follows  : 

"In  case  Prince  von  Buelow  extends  the  war  against  the  Centre 
from  the  Reichstag  to  the  Catholic  population, 
he  will  find  that  the  Catholic  population  are 
prepared  and  as  capable  of  snatching  a  vic- 
tory as  they  were  at  the  last  Reichstag  elec- 
tions."—  Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


CLOSING  THE  BALTIC 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  has  sent  the 
King  of  Norway  a  German  admiral's 
uniform,  a  Germano-Danish  entente  has  been 
established,  the  Danish  straits  connecting  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  are  to  be  neutral- 
ized, and  the  Baltic  is  to  be  made  a  German 
lake,  into  which  no  outside  ships-of-war  may 
enter.  This  is  a  consummation  seriously  dis- 
cust  by  the  European  press.  "  Germany's 
interests,"  says  the  leading  Swedish  review, 
Nya  Var  Tid  (Stockholm),  "  are  concentrated 
upon  a  Pan-Germanic  supremacy  in  a  neutral- 
ized Baltic."  In  the  London  Times  appears 
a  remarkable  paragraph  which  emphasizes 
this  intention  of  the  German  Government  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  we  read  of  "  the  pre- 
dominant position  which  Germany  has — 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  practical  non-existence  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  military  power — for  a  few  years  past  taken  up  in  Den- 
mark, of  which  one  of  the  consequences  promises  to  be  an  attempt 
to  close  the  Baltic  Sea  to  foreign  fleets."  Of  course  in  reading 
this  the  chronic  British  animus  against  Germany  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  How  Germany  has  been  working  toward  Baltic  control 
is  thus  detailed  : 

"Toward  that  grave  modification  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe 
Germany  is  working  at  present  tooth  and  nail  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  other  interested  European  States,  who  seem  helpless  in 
presence  of  the  vigorous  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  that 
Power. 

"The  former  German  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  Herrvon  Schdn, 


promoted  last  year  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  Denmark  to  the 
post  of  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  worked  indefatigably  and 
successfully  for  five  years  to  bring  about  a  complete  change  of 
relations  between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans.  The  treaty  con- 
cerning the  option  of  nationality  signed  two 
months  ago  was  manifest  evidence  that  the 
policy  of  rapprochement  had  been  finally 
consummated.  The  two  visits  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  Copenhagen  in  1903  and  1905, 
and  that  of  King  Frederick  of  Denmark  to 
Berlin  last  December,  served  to  cement  the 
Germano-Danish  entente." 

Germany  has  already  established  her  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  Denmark.     We  read  : 

"  Germany  has  acquired  a  solid  commercial 
footing  in  Denmark  without  attracting  much 
notice  abroad.  According  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics, which  appeared  last  year,  German  im- 
ports into  Denmark  amount  to  220,000,000 
kroner  (£12,222,222)  out  of  a  total  of  Coo.ooo,- 
000  kroner  (£33,333,333).  British  imports 
into  Denmark,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  certain 
decrease.  In  connection  with  this  commer- 
cial development,  the  country  is  overrun  by 
representatives  of  German  commercial  firms." 


DR.   THEODOR    BARTH, 

Editor  of  the  Berlin  Liberal  organ,  the 
Nation,  whose  political  views  have  caused  the 
suspension  of  his  paper. 


The  King  of  Sweden  is  on  excellent  terms 
with  William  II.,  and  there  is,  moreover, 
much  good  feeling  toward  Germany  exhibited 
in  Norway.  All  preparations  seem  to  The 
Times  to  be  made  for  the  final  coup. 
The  writer  concludes  that  "Germany  will  soon  have  established 
her  absolute  preponderance  in  the  Baltic."  Exception,  however, 
is  taken  to  these  statements  as  to  Sweden's  devotion  to  Germany, 
by  a  leading  Swedish  paper,  whose  remarks  may  be  taken  as 
largely  representative  of  journalistic  opinion  in  Stockholm.     The 


THE   I'NION. 

BUELOW— " And  don't  forget  that  it  is  commanded  that  the  wife  should 
be  subject  to  the  husband,  and  obey  him  in  all  things." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 
SUBJECTION  AT   HOME  AND    ABROAD 


THE  GERMAN   COLONIAL   POLICY  CAN   NOW  BE   RESUMED  WITHOUT 

HINDRANCE. 

—Kikeriki  (Vienna). 
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Svenska  Dagbladet  of  that  capital  declares  in  the  most  cautious 
language : 

"  Sweden  does  not  desire  to  speculate  on  the  special  good  will 
of  any  great  Power.  She  would  rather  be  left  outside  the  politi- 
cal game,  and  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  defend  the  neutrality  of 
her  territory  if  ever  that  should  prove  neces- 
sary. German  family  relations  with  our 
royal  house  and  the  personal  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  the  two  monarchs  have  as 
little  to  do  with  politics  as  the  corresponding 
relations  between  the  dynasties  of  Germany 
and  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hard 
task  if  the  friendships  and  relationships  of 
monarchs  had  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  varying  exigencies  of  politics." 


CANADA'S  CRY  FOR  IMPE- 
RIAL RIGHTS 

HP  HE  Canadian  wish  for  independence,  or 

-*-  at  least  less  dependence,  exprest  more 
or  less  loudly,  and  formulated  more  or  less 
definitely  by  patriotic  Canadians,  is  not  em- 
bodied in  a  "  declaration  "  or  intended  to  be 
realized  by  force  ot  arms.  There  is  to  be  no 
Bunker  Hill  or  independence  bell  of  the  old 
picturesque  time  when  not  only  deep  politi- 
cal wrongs,  but  even  the  slightest  political 
contretemps  seemed  sufficient  to  kindle  the 
firebrand  of  war,  whether  in  Europe  or 
America:  Prof.  Stephen  Leacock,  writing 
in  The  University  Magazine  (Montreal),  reminds  his  readers 
that  "the  ministers  of  Canada  are  taking  ship  for  this  the 
fourth  Colonial  Conference  at  London."  To  this  Conference 
he  appeals  for  justice  to  Canada,  and  exclaims:  "Find  for  us 
something  other  than  mere  colonial  stagnation,  something  sounder 
than  independence,  nobler  than  annexation,  greater  in  purpose 
than  a  Little  Canada.  Find  us  away.  Build  us  a  plan,  that  shall 
make  us,  in  hope  at  least,  an  Empire  Permanent  and  Indivisible." 

What  the  writer  implies  by  the  last  sentence  he  in  another  place 
styles  imperialism.     This  he  defines  as  follows: 

"Imperialism  means  a  united  system  of  defense,  an  imperial 
navy  for  whose  support  somehow  or  other  the  whole  Empire  shall 
properly  contribute,  and  with  it  an  imperial  authority  in  whose 
power  we  all  may  share.  To  many  people  in  Canada  this  impe- 
rialism is  a  tainted  word.  It  is  too  much  associated  with  a  truck- 
ling subservience  to  English  people  and  English  ideas  and  the 
silly  swagger  of  the  hop-o*-my-thumb  junior  officer.  But  there  is 
and  must  be  for  the  true  future  of  our  country  a  higher  and  more 
real  imperialism  than  this— the  imperialism  of  the  plain  man  at 
the  plow  and  the  clerk  in  the  counting-house,  the  imperialism  of 
any  decent  citizen  that  demands  for  this  country  its  proper  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  In 
this  sense,  imperialism  means  but  the  realization  of  a  Greater 
Canada,  the  recognition  of  a  wider  citizenship." 

Professor  Leacock  declares  that  he  is  an  imperialist  because 
he  will  not  be  a  Colonial,  and  "the  colonial  status  is  a  worn-out, 
a  bygone  tiling."  This  he  illustrates  by  quoting  President  Roose- 
velt as  follows  : 

"  Some  time  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt,  writing  with  the  pardon- 
able irresponsibility  of  a  police  commissioner  of  New  York,  and 
not  as  President  of  the  United  States,  said  of  us  here  in  Canada, 
that  the  American  feels  toward  the  Canadian  the  good-natured  con- 
pension  that  is  felt  by  the  free-born  man  for  the  man  that  is  not 
Only  recently  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  ol  Ameri- 
can magazines,  talking  in  the  same  vein,  spoke  of  us  Canadians  as 
a  '  subject  people.'  These  are.  of  course,  the  statements  of  extrav- 
agance and  ignorance:  but  it  is  true,  none  the  less,  that  the  time 
has  co  'lone  with  this  colonial  business,  done  with  it  once 


DR.   STEPHEN    LEACOCK, 

Professor  of  political  science  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal.  He  demands  equal  taxa- 
tion and  equal  representation  in  the  Empire 
for  Canada. 


and  forever.  We  can  not  in  Canada  continue  as  we  are.  We  must 
become  something  greater  or  something  infinitely  less.  We  can 
no  longer  be  an  appanage  and  outlying  portion  of  something  else." 

While  he  thinks  "  the  day  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is 
passed,"  and  that  it  is  neither  "  possible  or  desirable  that  we  in 
Canada  can  form  an  independent  country," 
he  is  equally  discontented  with  what  he  styles 
"stagnation,"  i.e.,  the  colonial  standing  and 
colonial  limitations  of  Canada  as  it  now  is. 
What  he  demands  is  a  share  in  the  burden 
of  imperial  taxation,  and  a  corresponding 
share  in  imperial  legislation.  The  scheme 
which  he  submits  to  the  Colonial  Conference 
he  thus  broadly  outlines  : 

"And  what  then  can  this  Colonial  Confer- 
ence effect,  after  all?  it  is  asked.  Granting, 
for  argument's  sake,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
that  might  move  it,  our  willingness  to  pay, 
their  willingness  to  give  us  place  and  power, 
what  can  be  done?  Hard  indeed  is  the 
question.  Hard  even  to  the  ready  Man 
in  the  Street  with  his  glib  solution  of  difficul- 
ties ;  harder  still  to  the  thoughtful;  hardest 
of  all  to  those  who  will  not  think.  For  if 
we  pay  for  this  our  navy  that  even  now  de- 
fends us,  and  yet  speak  not  in  the  councils 
at  Westminster,  then  is  that  taxation  without 
representation  ;  straightway  the  soul  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stands  aghast ;  the  grim  death's- 
head  of  King  John  grins  in  the  grave,  while 
the  stout  ghost  of  old  Ben  Franklin  hovers 
again  upon  our  frontier  holding  in  its  hand 
the  proffer  of  independence." 

His  idea  of  genuine  independence  is  taxation  and  representa- 
tion, and  he  concludes,  "  Find  us  a  way  whereby  power  shall  fall 
on  all  alike,  a  way  whereby  we  shall  still  be  free  men,  free  of  the 
imperial  rights,  your  historic  constitution  unshattered  in  the 
process." 


AMERICA'S  EXCESSIVE  PROSPERITY-What  is  the  cause 
of  "the  present  crisis"  in  the  American  money  market?  asks 
The  Outlook  (London).  It  is  not  that  production  runs  ahead  of 
demand  or  that  consumption  falls  below  supply.  It  is  not  that 
"  Congress  is  extravagant,"  for  the  country  can  dismiss  this  fact 
"with  a  light-hearted  shrug  of  the  shoulders."  "A  clumsy  cur- 
rency system  and  antiquated  banking  laws  "are  indeed  existing 
disabilities,  but  these  have  not  caused  it.  America  is  financially 
sick  from  the  glut  of  overprosperity.  And  the  writer  goes  on  to 
explain  it  in  this  wise  : 

"Most  commercial  crises  are  produced  by  supply  outrunning 
demand,  and  by  a  consequent  glut  of  overproduction.  In  Amer- 
ica's case  the  process  seems  to  be  reversed.-  She  is  suffering  from 
sheer  inability  to  live  up  to  the  demands  made  upon  her  ;  she  has 
reached  the  limit  of  physical  effort.  Business  is  too  good,  the  de- 
mand is  too  great. 

"  If  we  read  the  signs  aright,  America  is  straining  every  nerve, 
and  is  only  partially  succeeding,  in  keeping  up  with  her  present 
volume  of  trade.  All  the  opportunities  are  at  hand  for  increas- 
ing it.  but  the  means  for  handling  the  larger  quantity  are 
lacking.  There  is  a  shortage  of  money,  of  labor,  and  of  transit 
facilities.  The  railways  can  not  carry  the  goods  that  have  been 
ordered  and  manufactured;  the  freight  traffic  has  got  beyond 
their  capacities.  The  business  of  the  country,  still  straining  for 
an  upward  flight,  finds  itself  tied  down  by  an  insufficiency  of 
funds. 

"There  is  work  in  plenty  waiting  to  be  done,  but  no  workers 
to  do  it.  The  resultant  condition  is  that  of  a  creeping  paraly- 
sis of  prosperity,  a  condition  in  which  a  sustained  inadequacy 
of  the  means  and  implements  of  production  has  made  a  halt 
inevitable." 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


UNSTEADINESS  OF  THE  EARTH 

THE  old  Latin  name  of  terra  fir  via,  which  we  are  still  fond  of 
applying  to  the  ground   beneath  our  feet— especially  just 
after  stepping  ashore — would  appear  to  have  been  very  inappro- 
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priately  bestowed.  People  in  San  Francisco,  Santiago,  and 
Kingston  can  tell  us  something  about  this.  But  besides  the  sudden 
and  spectacular  local  quakes  there  are  other  subtler  but  more  per- 
vasive movements.  Even  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  does  not 
keep  still,  but  changes  its  position  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  globe, 
so  that  the  poles  are  not  fixt  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  but 
wander  about  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  100  feet  or  so.  This 
polar  displacement  has  now  been  known  for  years  under  the  name 
of  "variation  of  latitudes,"  since  it  was  by  discrepancies  in  the 
determination  of  latitude  that  it  was  first  discovered.  Some  re- 
cent measurements  of  it  and  discussions  of  its  cause  are  presented 
in  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  23)  by  Abbe  Th.  Moreux.  After 
-describing  some  of  the  earlier  investigations  of  these  disturbances, 
he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  in  1874,  when  Lord  Kelvin 
called  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  effect  of  great 
natural  movements  of  masses  of  air  and  water  that  are  periodic- 
ally displaced,  either  by  marine  currents  or  winds,  or  by  deposits 
due  to  condensation— rain,  snow,  glaciers,  etc. 

"To  understand  the  mechanism  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the 
question  in  some  of  its  details.  It  may  be  recalled  that  several 
years  ago  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  occupied  with  a  very  in- 
teresting problem  which  became  known  to  the  public  under  the 
name  of  the  'cat  question.'  It  was  asked  whether  a  cat,  conform- 
ably to  the  popular  belief,  when  thrown  into  the  air.  would  always 
alight  on  its  feet. 

"  Theoretically,  a  solid  body  can  not  change  its  own  position 
while  falling,  and  altho  sometimes  it  may  actually  do  so,  this  arises 
from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  when  the  shuttlecock  always  falls 
feathers  up;  a  shuttlecock  thrown  into  a  vacuum  would  not  alter 
its  initial  position. 

"  Is  this  theory  applicable  to  the  cat  question?  In  what  way? 
In  spite  of  theory  the  facts  as  shown  photographically  to  the 
Academy  by  Marey  are  that  a  cat  turns  over  easily  while  falling, 
so  that  it  lands  on  its  feet. 

"The  mechanical  principle,  however,  is  all  right,  only  we  must 
make  a  distinction.  The  theorem  applies  only  to  an  invariable 
solid,  which  a  cat  is  not.     We  have  here  a  living  creature  whose 


muscles  may  produce  deformations  and  displace  at  each  instant 
the  position  of  the  body's  center  of  gravity.  In  the  case  of  a 
rotating  solid,  if  some  interior  movement  takes  place  in  a  certain 
direction,  say  from  left  to  right  on  the  surface,  mechanics  requires 
that  other  parts  of  the  body  turn  in  the  opposite  direction;  but 
there  is  not  necessarily  exact  compensation. 

"Take  a  concrete  example:  Suppose  a  man  suspended  in  an 
upright  position  by  a  wire,  facing  north.  If  he  stretches  out  his 
arm  and  moves  it  through  an  arc  of  45'  his  body  should  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction  but  through  a  smaller  angle.  Suppose  now 
that  he  lowers  his  arm  and  brings  it  to  its  initial  position  by  mov- 
ing it  back  45°,  this  time,  of  course,  while  it  is  nearer  to  his  body. 
The  man  will  turn  back  toward  his  original  position,  but  will  de- 
scribe a  smaller  arc,  so  that  .  .  .  the  final  result  is  that  the  man 
will  have  turned  around  slightly.  Repeating  this  maneuver  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  the  man  may  turn  completely  about,  so  that 
he  faces  south. 

"This  may  be  applied  perfectly  well  to  the  earth's  rotation.  A 
train  of  cars  weighing  several  million  tons,  running  around  the 
equator  in  the  direction  of  this  rotation,  would  impress  upon  the 
earth  an  opposite  movement,  and  consequently  would  retard  it. 
If  we  now  imagine  a  train  moving  around  a  circle  whose  center  is 
on  the  equator  and  whose  radius  is  several  degrees  in  length,  the 
movement  will  act  on  the  earth's  axis  and  bring  about  a  deviation 
of  the  pole  on  the  earth's  surface.  With  a  sufficient  mass,  and 
a  long  enough  time,  we  might  finally  bring  the  pole  down  to  a 
position  on  the  present  equator.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  axis  of  rotation  would  remain  fixt  in  space,  but  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  earth's  surface  would  have  moved  over  this 
surface 

"Now  .  .  .  the  work  that  man  is  not  able  to  accomplish  may  be 
produced  by  natural  forces.  Every  year  the  sun  sends  earthward 
a  considerable  amount  of  energy,  which  is  continually  trans- 
formed. Thus  the  sun's  heat  raises  great  masses  of  water  by 
evaporation  and  transports  them  from  the  equatorial  regions 
toward  the  polar  countries.  The  quantity  of  water  displaced  may 
be  estimated  at  720.000  cubic  kilometers  [about  180.000  cubic 
miles].  .  .  .  This  water  necessarily  returns  in  great  part  to  its 
starting-point,  and  we  thus  have  the  conditions  prescribed  in  our 
experiment  of  a  train  moving  around  a  closed  curve." 

These  and  similar  displacements,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say. 
have  been  shown  to  be  competent  to  produc  edeviations  as  large 
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as  those  observed  by  astronomers.  As  the  amount  of  solar  energy 
received  by  the  earth  varies  from  year  to  year,  so  the  displace- 
ment of  the  pole  would  vary — as  is  known  to  be  the  case.     The 
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diagrams  indicating  the  path  of  the  north  pole  during  two  series 
of  years  show  that  the  average  deviation  has  been  as  small  as  0.3 
of  a  second  of  arc,  or  only  about  thirty  feet.  The  largest  displace- 
ment observed  has  been  0.6  second  (about  sixty  feet).  The  varia 
tions  and  phases  of  the  movement  have  been  studied  most  recently 
by  a  Japanese  astronomer,  Kimura,  of  the  international  station  of 
Mizusawa,  who  finds  that  they  present  a  six-year  cycle.  He  has 
also  discovered  important  systematic  variations  that  remain  unex- 
plained. The  diagrams  given  herewith  are  a  sort  of  composite  of 
a  large  number  of  observations  at  different  points  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Moreux  says  that  besides  the  regular  deviations 
of  latitude  that  have  been  explained  above,  possibly  sudden  local 
displacements  may  be  due  to  earthquake  movements.  He  en- 
larges upon  this  point  as  follows  : 

"A  certain  degree  of  probability  is  given  to  this  hypothesis  by 
the  fact,  noted  by  Professor  Milne,  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  average  of  polar  displacements  and  the  annual  num- 
ber of  earthquakes. 

"  Milne  has,  since  1893,  attributed  these  polar  displacements  to 
earthquakes.  We  might  perhaps  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  seek 
in  the  displacements  the  real  cause  of  the  shocks  that  are  annually 
troubling  more  or  less  of  what  we  call  'terra  firma.'  This  theory 
would  appear  to  me  much  the  more  logical.  We  shall  have  to 
await  new  results  before  saying  anything  further."—  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


audience,  which  had  applauded  the  first  act,  began  to  cough  in  the 
middle  of  the  second.  The  author  at  once  exclaimed:  'They 
cough;  I  always  thought  that  scene  was  too  long.1  Preachers 
might  sometimes  at  least  draw  the  same  moral  from  the  coughing 
of  a  congregation." 


WHY  DO  WE  COUGH  IN  CHURCH? 

THE  epidemic  of  coughing  that  attacks  a  congregation  at 
times  is  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  by  a  writer 
in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London)  to  merit  discussion 
in  a  column  article.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  cause  is  nerv- 
ous irritability,  but  will  not  accept  the  theory  of  an  American 
physician  that  it  is  due  to  prolonged  attention,  holding  that  lack 
of  attentiveness  must  rather  be  held  responsible.  He  goes  on 
with  his  investigation  thus: 

"  Persons  who  will  sit  out  a  play  or  listen  to  an  interesting  con- 
versation without  coughing  seem  to  be  seized,  as  soon  as  they 
compose  themselves  to  hear  a  sermon,  with  distressing  irritation 
of  the  windpipe  that  can  be  relieved  only  by  violent  and  contin- 
ued coughing.  The  affection  is  contagious,  spreading  from  seat 
to  seat,  cough  answering  unto  cough,  till  the  church  is  as  full  of 
noise  as  Prospero's  island.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  etiology 
of  this  slrange  disease  has  not  received  attention  from  the  scien- 
tific investigator.  Is  it  due  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in 
the  sacred  edifice,  or  to  the  sudden  inroads  of  malign  drafts?  It 
may  be  granted  that  the  eloquence  of  some  preachers  has  a  chill- 
ing effect,  while  that  of  others  is  of  a  windy  character;  neither  of 
these  things,  however,  can  be  accepted  as  a  vera  causa.  We  note 
with  interest  that  the  problem  has  been  attacked  from  another 
side  by  an  American  scientist  who  has  studied  the  epidemic  as  it 
occurs  in  theaters.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  there,  at  least, 
the  coughing  which  sometimes  goes  far  to  spoil  the  performance 
is  due  to  reflex  irritation  propagated  from  the  ear  to  the  larynx. 
The  source  of  the  irritation,  according  to  him,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  strain  on  the  auditory  apparatus  induced  by  the  effort  to  hear 
what  is  said  on  the  stage.  This  suggests  that  actors  of  the  pres- 
ent day  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  voices.  It  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  preachers  if  the  church  cough  could  also  be  explained  by 
overstrenuous  listening.  We  fear,  however,  that  a  solution  of 
the  riddle  is  rather  to  be  found  in  what  Falstaffcz\\%  'the  disease 
of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking.'  It  is  related  that 
once  upon  a  time  when  an  author  was  reading  a  new  play  before 
the  members  of  the  Come'die  Francaise,  an  actress  fell  asleep. 
When  the  company  were  expressing  their  various  opinions,  the 
author  maliciously  insisted  on  having  that  of  the  sleeping  beauty 
on  the  ground  that  the  attention  she  had  given  to  it  would  make 
her  opinion  especially  valuable.  The  reply  was  disconcertingly  to 
the  point:  ''Monsieur,  le  somineil  est  une  opinion-1  ['Sir,  sleep  is 
an  opinion'].  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  coughing  is  an 
opinion.     At  a  full  dress  rehearsal  of  a  new  play  by  Sardou,  the 


WRONG  IDEAS  ABOUT  CHILDREN'S 
CLOTHING 

P*HAT  certain  wide-spread  popular  ideas  about  the  proper  way 
*■  to  dress  children  are  nothing  more  than  mischievous  super- 
stitions, is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital  (Lon- 
don, March  9).  The  injury  wrought  by  such  notions,  he  says,  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  due  to  improper  feeding.  Two  of  these 
errors  he  thinks  particularly  mischievous.     To  quote  : 

"Especially  may  be  mentioned  such  deep-rooted  errors  as  that 
children  need  hardening  by  exposure  to  cold  ;  and  that  if  the  chest 
is  adequately  protected,  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  extremities 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point,  we  need  to  impress  upon  mothers  the  all-important  differ- 
ence between  exposure  of  a  child  to  cold  air  when  properly  and 
when  improperly  clad.  Certainly  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  life 
a  healthy  baby  may,  and  in  fact  should,  be  taken  out  in  all 
weathers  in  which  a  nurse  can  [go  out.  provided  always  that  in 
cold  weather  the  infant  is  thoroughly  wrapt  up.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  case  of  a  child  old  enough  to  run  about,  if  only,  should 
the  clothes  get  at  all  damp  either  from  rain  or  perspiration,  they 
are  changed  immediately.  While  under  proper  conditions  expo- 
sure to  cold  can  do  nothing  but  good,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  relatively  larger  area  of  cutaneous  surface  to  body 
weight  in  a  child  as  compared  with  an  adult,  the  former  loses  heat 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  is  therefore  more  susceptible  to 
cold.  Consequently  the  hardening  process  as  commonly  practised 
is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  equivalent  to  the  Spartan  custom  of  ex- 
posing delicate  children,  its  only  merit  probably  being  that  it 
helps  in  some  degree  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  altho 
nature  does  this  efficiently  enough  without  our  assistance." 

As  to  the  other  notion  — that  the  chief  object  in  clothing  a  child 
is  to  protect  the  chest,  and  that  it  matters  little  how  other  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  covered — the  writer  notes  that  mothers  who  dress 
their  children  in  this  way  often  reverse  the  procedure  for  them- 
selves, by  going  out  in  the  evening  with  practically  bare  chests. 
He  says : 

"It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  child  with  its  legs  bare  and 
the  abdomen  quite  insufficiently  protected,  while  the  chest  is  en- 
veloped in  layer  upon  layer  of  different  articles  of  apparel.  This 
unequal  distribution  of  the  clothes  is  largely,  no  doubt,  a  result  of 
the  belief  that  bronchitis  is  especially  due  to  cold  acting  directly 
on  the  chest-walls.  Two  facts  are  overlooked ;  one  is  that  cold 
acting  on  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the  chest  may  quite  well 
give  rise  to  bronchitis  ;  the  other,  that  chills  are  responsible,  par- 
ticularly in  childhood,  for  numerous  evils  besides  respiratory 
troubles.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances, which  in  many  children  are  quite  as  readily  set  up  by  a  chill 
as  by  improper  food." 

Specific  directions  for  clothing  children,  which  follow,  are  not 
adapted  to  our  summer  climate,  but  the  general  advice  with  which 
the  writer  concludes  is  applicable  everywhere.  He  makes  the 
following  rather  caustic  remarks  about  unskilled  advisers  : 

"  Only  too  often,  despite  all  that  a  medical  man  can  say,  igno- 
rant mothers— and  such  ignorance  is  far  from  being  confined  to 
any  special  social  class— prefer  to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion  or 
the  advice  of  some  neighbor  who  has  reared,  or  more  often  buried, 
a  large  family  of  children,  or  of  some  self-opinionated  old  nurse 
full  of  ancient  prejudices  and  superstitions.  The  doctor  is  looked 
upon  as  a  faddist  or  as  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  man- 
agement and  up-bringing  of  children.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to 
preach,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  children  should  be  clad 
on  the  same  lines  as  adults,  but  with  even  greater  care,  while 
nurses  who  have  received  a  modern  training  should  be  able  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  to  support  his  efforts." 
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COMPREST  AIR  WITHOUT  A  PISTON 

THE  hydraulic  method  of  compressing  air  is  not  new,  but  the 
installation  of  a  particularly  large  plant  at  the  Victoria 
mine,  in  northern  Michigan,  has  directed  attention  to  it  at  this 
time.  The  method  is  thus  described  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  March  16): 

"  Instead  of  using  turbines,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  to  convert  the 
hydraulic  into  mechanical  power,  and  then  using  compressors  to 
transform  the  mechanical  into  pneumatic  power,  in  this  system  the 
air  is  comprest  directly  by  the  water,  and  without  any  intermedi- 
ate mechanism.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  aspirator-pump, 
in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  a  current  of 
water  acts  by  adhesion 
to  exhaust  the  air  from 
a  receptacle.  In  the 
present  case  the  reverse 
takes  place,  for  bubbles 
of  air  are  taken  from 
the  free  atmosphere  and 
then  trapt  in  a  cham- 
ber. " 

In  the  plant  noted 
above,  which  contains 
some  novel  features, 
the  power  of  the  On- 
tonagon River  is  used 
to  compress  air,  with 
which  the  machinery 
and  tools  of  the  mine 
and  a  mill  are  opera- 
ted. The  water  sinks, 
through  shafts  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  to  a 
subterranean  chamber, 
where  the  air  is  collect- 
ed under  pressure.  The 
air  is  fed  through  a  se- 
ries of  i, 800  radial  tubes 
three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  at  each 
intake,  from  which  the 
flowing  water  sucks  the 
air  in  the  form  of  bub- 
bles.    To  quote  again : 

"At  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  the  intake  pipe  is 
somewhat  flared,  and 
extends  about  15  inches 
below  the  normal  working  level  of  the  water  in  the  chamber.  Di- 
rectly below  each  pipe  is  a  conical  concrete  block,  as  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations.  The  water  striking  this  block  is  spread 
out  in  an  annular  stream,  thus  delivering  the  air  bubbles  near  the 
surface  of  the  water.  During  the  comparatively  slow  passage 
through  the  chamber,  the  air  bubbles,  owing  to  their  buoyancy, 
rise  out  of  the  water  and  are  trapt,  because  the  water-level  in  the 
chamber  is  18  inches  above  the  roof  of  the  outlet  tunnel.  The 
water,  however,  continues  out  through  the  tunnel  and  up  the  in- 
clined shaft,  whence  it  discharges  into  the  tail-race. 

"The  compression-chamber  above  the  normal  level  of  the  water 
therein  has  a  capacity  of  80,264  cubic  feet.  A  24-inch  pipe  con- 
ducts the  air  to  the  various  pneumatic  machinery  used  in  the 
mine." 

To  prevent  excess  of  compression,  two  blow-off  pipes  are  pro- 
vided, which  operate  when  the  water  is  forced  below  certain  levels 
in  the  compression-chamber.  When  the  larger  of  these  functions, 
the  escaping  air  carries  with  it  a  quantity  of  spray,  which  shoots 
out  like  a  geyser  to  heights  of  from  150  to  700  feet.     This  artificial 


geyser,  we  are  told,  presents  a  most  pleasing  spectacle,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  when  the  spray  forms  huge  masses  of  ice  about  the 
nozle.     Says  the  writer : 

"When  all  three  of  the  intake  pipes  are  in  operation,  a  total  of 
5,000  horse-power  is  available.  However,  one  intake  pipe  has 
been  found  to  furnish  all  the  power  necessary  for  operating  the 
machinery  of  the  mill  and  mine.  With  this  single  intake,  while 
delivering  11,930  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  an  absolute  pres- 
sure of  128  pounds,  an  efficiency  of  82  per  cent,  is  shown.  A  tur- 
bine operating  with  a  loss  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  may  be  consid- 
ered remarkably  efficient  ;    but  before  this  mechanical  power  can 

be  converted  into  com- 
prest air,  a  loss  of  at 
least  30  per  cent,  more 
must  take  place.  The 
remarkable  efficiency  of 
the  direct  hydraulic 
compression  is  thus 
made  apparent;  but  we 
should  also  take  into 
calculation  the  remark- 
able economy  of  oper- 
ation :  for  the  hydraulic 
compressor  contains  no 
machinery  which  re- 
quires attention  or  is 
liable  to  become  de- 
ranged  


Courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American,'1  New  York. 

AN   IMPROVED    HYDRAULIC  AIR-COMPRESSING    PLANT. 

A  column  of  falling  water  sucks  down  air  which  is  trapt  in  a  chamber  and  used  for  driving 
pneumatic  machinery.  When  the  air  pressure  becomes  too  great  it  blows  off  in  a  geyser  of  spray. 
(1)  Diagram  of  the  entire  system,  (2)  an  artificial  geyser  150  to  700  feet  high,  (3)  blow-off  pipe  in 
subterranean  chamber,  (4)  air-chamber  350 feet  deep  showing  intake  pipes. 


"  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  this  system 
is  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pression is  isothermal. 
As  the  bubbles  of  the 
air  are  carried  down 
the  intake  pipe  they  are 
comprest,  but  the  heat 
of  compression  is  con- 
ducted off  by  the  water 
which  surrounds  them. 
In  the  ordinary  systems 
of  compressing  air  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty 
is  experienced  owing  to 
the  increase  of  temper- 
ature due  to  the  com- 
pression, and  also  ow- 
ing to  the  condensa- 
tion of  water  vapor 
which  occurs  with  a 
fall  of  temperature,  or 
an  increase  of  pressure, 
or  both.  However,  the 
air  which  is  trapt  in 
the  rock  chamber  at 
the  Victoria  mine  is  of 
a  temperature  almost 
as  low  as  that  of  the  water,  and  is  practically  free  from  moisture." 


TRAPPING  POACHERS  BY  MARINE  SURVEYING-A  novel 
use  of  the  telephone  in  surveying,  related  by  a  member  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  one  of  the  State  engineering  societies,  is  thus 
described  in  the  columns  of  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
March  21) : 

"  The  owners  of  some  oyster-beds  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
poachers  who  came  in  flocks  of  four  and  five  boats  and  dredged 
the  oysters  from  the  beds.  There  was  no  police  system  in  the 
place,  and  the  only  redress  was  a  criminal  prosecution  under 
warrant. 

"  Particular  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  evidence  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  boats  at  the  time  of  their  dredging  opera- 
tions, such  evidence  being  called  for  by  the  courts  before  they 
would  issue  a  warrant.  An  engineer  was  called  in  to  locate  the 
boats.  He  first  started  to  plot  a  time-position  path  of  the  boats, 
obtaining  his  data  by   the  method  of  double-instrument  transit 
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readings  ordinarily  used  in  plotting  soundings.  This  was  found 
impossible,  as  the  notes  of  the  two  transitmen,  whose  positions 
were  some  1,500  feet  apart,  were  greatly  confused  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  each  man  sighting  on  the  same  boat  at  the  same  time. 
There  were  always  four  or  five  boats  moving  around  the  beds  at 
once. 

"  The  engineer  then  rigged  up  a  telephone  system  equipped  with 
1,500  feet  of  insulated  wire  laid  along  the  ground  between  the 
transit  stations,  two  batteries  of  dry  cells  and  two  headpiece  trans- 
mitter-and-receiver  devices  such  as  the  central  operator  in  a  tele- 
phone-station wears.  This  had  the  advantage  over  heliographing 
or  signaling  that  each  transitman  did  not  have  to  watch  the  other 
man,  but  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  notes  and  observations  and 
a  conversation  with  the  other  man  at  the  same  time.  As  each 
boat  had  on  it  a  license  number  plainly  visible  through  the  instru- 
ment, it  was  very  easy  for  the  two  men  to  take  simultaneous  read- 
ings on  the  same  boat.  The  curves  were  readily  plotted  from  this 
last  set  of  notes  and  the  poachers  convicted." 


WHERE  ELECTRICITY  INTERFERES  WITH 

ASTRONOMY 

'T'HE  large  power  plant  recently  erected  by  the  London  County 
A  Council  on  the  Thames  about  a  mile  north  of  Greenwich 
has  been  objected  to  by  the  authorities  of  the  celebrated  observa- 
tory at  the  latter  place,  on  the  ground  that  the  smoke  and  vibra- 
tions interfere  with  its  work.  Those  responsible  for  the  location 
of  the  station  assert,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  the  trouble 
should  have  been  foreseen  and  opposition  made  before  the  city 
had  gone  so  far.  However  this  may  be,  a  committee  of  the 
County  Council  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  its  de- 
cisions are  reported  in  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  March 
16).     Says  this  paper  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  decided  to  leave  matters  alone, 
so  far  as  the  old  equipment  is  concerned,  for  a  year  or  so,  so  that 
more  can  be  learned  about  the  vibrations  set  up  at  the  observa- 
tory. Next,  it  was  decided  that  turbines  should  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  reciprocating  engines  for  the  new  equipment  of  the  second 
section  of  fhe  power-house,  which  is  to  be  erected  shortly,  and 
much  attention  should  be  given  to  securing  perfect  balance  of  the 
rotating  parts.  Furthermore,  it  is  agreed  that  after  the  turbine 
equipment  is  in  place  the  reciprocating  engines  shall  not  be  used 
at  night  after  10  o'clock  except  under  unusual  conditions,  and 
their  running  is  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  With  respect  to  the  trouble  caused 
by  the  chimneys,  the  agreement  is  that  no  new  chimneys  shall  be 
higher  than  204  feet,  and  the  gases  issuing  from  these  must  not  be 
hotter  than  250  F.,  conditions  which  are  met  by  the  present  sta- 
tion. It  seems  that  the  heat  from  the  gases  interferes  more  with 
astronomical  work  than  the  smoke,  which  occasionally  can  not  be 
avoided. 

"The  result  of  the  investigation  amounts  merely  to  leaving  the 
conditions  as  they  are  and  attempting  to  avoid  the  disturbances 
by  adopting  a  different  type  of  equipment  for  the  new  section. 
It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  these  difficulties  were  not  thought  of 
before.  Astronomical  work  is  difficult  enough  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, and  all  chances  of  possible  disturbance  should  be  thought 
of  in  advance  and  steps  taken  to  prevent  them,  if  this  does  not 
interfere  too  greatly  with  public  needs." 


MAKING  A  VIRTUE  OF  NECESSITY— That  certain  manufac- 
turers of  proprietary  medicines,  being  compelled  by  the  Pure-Food 
Law  to  state  openly  the  composition  of  their  products  are  repre- 
senting compliance  with  the  law  as  carrying  with  it  a  "  govern- 
ment guaranty  "  is  asserted  editorially  by  The  Druggist's  Circular 
v  York,  March).     Says  this  paper: 

■'  It  may  usually  be  put  down  as  a  postulate  that  when  a  man 
goes  into  the  business  of  making  nostrums  and  inducing  people 
who  would  be  better  off  without  them  to  pour  them  into  their 
jtomachs  for  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  that  man  is  beyond 


the  reach  of  ethics  or  an  appeal  made  for  humanity's  sake.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  such  a  man  sees  no  immorality 
in  advertising  to  the  public  that  his  guaranty  to  the  Government 
that  his  nostrum  contains  this  or  does  not  contain  that  is  a  guar- 
anty by  the  Government  to  the  public  that  the  nostrum  is  all  that 
it  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  no  such  guaranty  by  the  Government 
was  ever  contemplated  and  does  not  exist.  What  the  Government 
has  undertaken  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  from  lying 
about  their  foods  and  drugs,  but  the  mendacity  of  the  nostrum 
men  has  not  been  destroyed,  but  merely  turned  into  new  channels, 
by  the  act  of  Congress.  Being  prohibited  from  misbranding  their 
products,  some  of  the  nostrum  men  utilize  their  principal  asset— 
their  ability  to  disregard  the  truth  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men— by  trying  to  convince  the  public  that  their  enforced  cessa- 
tion from  selling  certain  poisons  without  a  warning  constitutes  a 
government  guaranty  of  the  absolute  reliability  of  their  output." 

Perhaps,  the  writer  concludes,  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  may  find  some  means  by  which  it  may  put  a  stop  to 
this  abuse,  and  if  it  can  not,  then  we  may  expect  it  to  apply  to  the 
legislative  branch  to  give  it  relief.  This  is  already  being  done  in 
Canada,  whjere  a  pending  bill  provides  for  a  government  certificate 
that  manufacturers  of  medicines  have  complied  with  certain  regu- 
lations, but  prohibits  them  from  referring  in  any  way  to  such  cer- 
tificate, either  on  a  label  or  in  an  advertisement. 


WHAT  FIXES  THE  PATH  OF  A  BALLOON 

HHE  ordinary  non-dirigible  balloon  is  the  sport  of  the  winds. 

-*-  Fortunately,  however,  the  winds  blow  according  to  known 
laws;  they  are  only  currents  of  air  flowing  from  regions  of  high 
atmospheric  pressure  to  those  of  low  pressure,  and  the  detailed 
weather-maps  now  published  by  all  civilized  countries  enable  us 
to  trace  their  momentary  course  and— within  limits— to  predict 
their  changes.  How  the  path  of  a  balloon  depends  on  these  mete- 
orological conditions  is  shown  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  January  n),  who  notes  that  dirigible  balloons  are  able  to 
control  their  own  routes  so  long  as  their  speed  exceeds  that  of  the 
wind,  but  spherical  balloons  follow  passively  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents in  which  they  are  immersed,  and,  if  the  aeronaut  wishes  to 
reach  the  ground  at  a  given  point,  his  sole  resource  is  not  to  make 
an  ascent  until  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  favorable,  at  least  un- 
less he  expects  to  find  at  some  upper  level  a  current  that  will  take 
him  to  his  destination.  It  is  well  known  that  winds  in  opposite 
directions  often  exist,  one  directly  above  the  other,  carrying  the 
clouds  in  contrary  directions,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  necessary  to 
rise  to  altitudes  of  over  15,000  feet  to  find  these  contrary  currents, 
the  application  of  the  principle  is  attended  with  serious  inconven- 
ience to  aeronauts,  who  surfer  at  such  heights  from  the  cold  and 
the  rarity  of  the  air      The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  For  balloons  that  do  not  rise  above  the  lower  atmospheric 
strata,  their  direction  is  fixt  by  a  simple  meteorologic  law;  the 
lower  air-currents  always  move  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  iso- 
bars [or  lines  of  equal  barometric  pressure].  In  fact,  overlooking 
irregularities  due  to  the  effect  of  the  earth's  unevenness  on  the 
winds,  these  curve  about  together,  forming  a  vast  whirl  that  may 
cover,  at  a  given  moment,  France  or  even  all  Europe.  The  whirl 
has  its  center  in  the  point  where  the  barometric  pressure  is  mo- 
mentarily lowest,  and  all  around  the  cyclonic  depression  the  winds 
(in  the  northern  hemisphere)  are  drawn  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  (sinistrorsal).  Their  direction  thus 
coincides,  at  a  certain  height  above  ground,  with  that  of  the  iso-1 
baric  lines,  which  generally  have  the  form  of  large  irregular  circles 
around  the  center  of  the  whirl. 

"The  aeronaut  Uuro,  starting  from  Pau  on  January  22,  1906, 
in  the  evening,  landed  next  morning  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
Spain,  having  followed  exactly  the  isobaric  line  passing  through 
the  spots  where  the  barometer  then  stood  at  764  millimeters. 
Count  de  la  Vaulx,  in  the  balloon  Centaur,  starting  from  Paris 
October  9,  1900,  crossed  France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  descended  in  Russia  near  Kief;  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  isobar  that  then  ran  east  and  west  over  North  Germany 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Iron  Age,"  New  York 

THE    FIRST  TWO   OF   EIGHTEEN    MODEL    FACTORY    BUILDINGS    TO    BE    ERECTED    IN    BROOKLYN,  N.    Y,  BY    THE    BUSH    TERMINAL   COMPANY. 


and  Central  Russia,  but,  the  meteorological  configuration  having 
altered  during  his  flight,  he  was  carried,  along  the  modified  iso- 
bars, toward  Southern  Russia.  When  the  aeronaut  Faure,  in  his 
remarkable  performance  of  January  n,  1905,  went  in  a  balloon 
from  London  to  Paris,  the  isobar  through  London  crossed  the 
Channel  and  passed  near  Paris. 

"The  centers  of  cyclonic  depressions  and  the  isobaric  lines  do 
not  remain  stationary,  but  vary  progressively  and  more  or  less 
rapidly ;  we  must  therefore  take  account,  in  forecasting  the  path 
of  a  balloon,  of  modifications  of  the  winds,  connected  with  dis- 
placements of  the  centers  of  depression  and  with  the  deformation 
of  the  whirls,  especially  if  the  ascension  lasts  a  long  time.  These 
meteorological  considerations  easily  explain  the  curious  path  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  Wegener  brothers,  who  now  hold  the  record  for 
length  of  time  in  the  air.  On  April  5,  1906,  at  8  A  m.,  they  left 
Berlin  in  a  balloon,  going  north;  in  the  evening,  while  they  were 
over  Denmark,  the  wind  changed  and  carried  them  southerly,  at 
first  slowly,  then  with  greater  speed;  after  fifty-two  hours  in  the 
air  they  descended  in  the  outskirts  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  same  note  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Channel  by  the  contestants  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  international 
cup,  on  September  30  last,  and  regarding  the  balloon  Milano,  in 
which,  on  November  11,  the  two  aeronauts  Usuelli  and  Crespi, 
starting  from  Milan,  reached  the  earth  at  Aix-les-Bains,  having 
profited  judiciously  by  the  meteorological  situation  to  cross  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alps." — Translation  made  for  Thy.  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


FACTORIES  ON  THE  SECTIONAL  BOOK- 
CASE SYSTEM 

A  N  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  manufacturing  concern 
■**•  owns  its  building  and  plant  and  generates  its  own  power  is 
to  be  found  in  a  recent  enterprise  in  South  Brooklyn,  on  the  water- 
front of  that  borough  of  New  York  City.  The  Niagara  power 
companies  have  familiarized  us  with  the  idea  of  rented  power,  but 
this  concern  is  preparing  to  furnish  both  buildings  and  power  on  a 
huge  scale.  We  learn  from  an  account  in  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York,  March  14)  that  it  is  now  erecting  no  less  than  eighteen 
model  factory  buildings.  The  first  two  completed,  which  are 
shown  in  the  picture,  give  an  idea  of  their  size  and  arrangement. 
We  may  well  believe  the  assertion  of  the  writer  that  this  novel 
effort  to  furnish  facilities  to  companies  who  do  not  care  to  own 
their  own  plants  is  "  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted." 
The  company  has  already  built  123  warehouses  near  the  spot  and 
maintains  a  large  railroad  and  water  terminal,  so  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  the  storage  and  transportation  of  the  goods 
lhat  its  tenants  may  make.      We  read  further: 

"The  two  factory  buildings  now  completed,  which  will  be 
practically  duplicated  by  the  sixteen  other  structures  to  be  built, 
are  model  manufacturing  plants  in  every  respect,  and  the  system 
of  renting  adopted  by  the  company  is  suggestive  of  the  manner  in 
which  sectional  bookcases  are  used.  Under  the  company's  sys- 
tem a  small   manufacturer  can  obtain  a  limited  amount  of  floor 


space,  and  get  just  as  good  service  in  the  way  of  freight  deliveries 
and  power  facilities  as  a  large  concern  that  engages  a  number  of 
floors,  the  plan  being  to  rent  space  in  the  structures  with  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  handle  all  incoming  and 
outgoing  shipments  of  its  tenants  between  the  car  or  vessel  and 
the  loft  of  the  manufacturer 

"While  some  minor  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  structures 
that  will  subsequently  be  built,  they  will  on  the  whole  be  dupli- 
cates of  the  building  here  described,  and  their  general  appearance 
will  be  the  same  as  the  two  completed  structures,  a  view  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  building  is  faced  with  brick  and  stone  for  appearance 
sake,  but  the  rear  structures  will  all  be  of  concrete  finish. 

"An  original  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  already 
erected  is  the  character  of  the  columns.  These  are  built  of  ringed 
sections  of  concrete,  reenforced  by  continuous  steel  spirals  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  lends  great  strength  to  the  construction. 
The  sections  are  stacked  one  on  another  much  after  the  manner 
of  a  pile  of  cheese-boxes,  and  are  filled  with  concrete  as  they  stand 
in  position.  In  this  way  the  sleeve  of  reenforced  concrete  serves 
as  the  form  for  the  molding  of  the  column  and.  of  course,  is  left 
in  position." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 


"The  United  States  Army  is  to  be  taught  to  cook,"  says  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  March).  "The  Army  is  well  supplied  with  cooks,  but  cooks  may 
lose  their  lives  through  sickness  or  stray  bullets,  and  so  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  every  soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  cook,  and  cooking-schools 
have  been  established  at  the  Washington  barracks  and  at  some  of  the  Western 
forts.  Men  are  taking  the  cooking-classes  in  many  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  general  physical  decadence  from  which  every 
civilized  race  is  suffering.  Women,  naturally  weaker  than  men,  show  the 
results  of  physical  decay  earlier,  and  as  machinery  is  taking  the  place  of  many 
of  the  arduous  manly  occupations  with  which  men  have  heretofore  been  engaged. 
they  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  women  in  many  of  the  more  arduous 
pursuits  which  have  formerly  been  monopolized  by  the  gentler  sex.  It  is 
certainly  well  that  men  should  learn  to  cook ;  but  the  aversion  to  the  art  of 
cookery  and  other  household  arts  which  seems  to  be  growing  among  women 
during  the  last  generation  should  not  be  encouraged  because  of  the  interest 
men  are  taking  in  culinary  affairs.  While  some  men  may  succeed  with  cookery, 
the  average  woman  is  far  better  prepared  than  is  the  average  man  to  preside  over 
the  culinary  department  of  a  household." 

An   expedition   from   the   Desert  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie   Institution  of 
Washington,  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  has  recently  circumnavigated 
the  Salton  Sea  in  a  sail-boat,  says  Science  (Nert  York,  March  15).     "This  l.-.ke 
was  found  to  have  a  length  of  over  fifty  miles  and  an  area  of  nearly  seven 
hundred     square    miles.      Altho    the    break    in    the    banks   of    the   Colorado 
River,  from  which  the  main  channel  leads  to  the  lake,  was  closed  on  February 
10,  yet  minor  channels  and   seepage  poured   sufficient   water  into   the  lake  to 
maintain   its  level   during   the   month   following  at    the   maximum  depth.     It 
is  therefore  to  be  expected  that   the  present  level  may  be  retained  for  some 
time,  and  that  the  evaporation  may  not  exceed  the  inflow  by  as  muc! 
inches   during    the    present    year.      Five   stations    were   located    and    surv< 
for  the  study  of  the  reoccupation  of  the  basin  by  vegetatii  n  .1-  the  lakt 
A  second  sunken  basin   south   of   the   Salton  and   lying  between   the  Cu« 
Mountains  and  the  main  range  of  Baia  California  in  Mexico  was  traversed  by 
wagon,  skirting  the  shores  of  a  lake  which  partialh  This  ba> 

;  1  be  subject  to  more  frequent  overflow  from  the  delta,  and  durifl  lake 

thirty  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide  was  formed,  which  1  third 

of  the  dimensions  given.      Some  imp- 
plants  and   animals  living   i..  .  ..!'"•;  water-  ere 
obtained." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


THE  TRICHURCH   UNION 

THE  "Trichurch  Union,"  embracing  the  Congregationalists, 
the  United  Brethren,  and  the  Methodist  Protestants,  was 
consummated  by  the  council  which  adjourned  in  Chicago,  March 
21,  and  an  informing  article  on  it  appears  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton.  The  practi- 
cal unanimity  of  approval  shown  by  the  delegates  was  somewhat 
unexpected  in  view  of  the  recent  impression  that  no  union  was 
possible.  The  plans  for  this  action  have  been  maturing  for  some 
time  and  the  conference  to  effect  a  plan  of  union  was  enthusias- 
tically convened  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  February  7.  1906  (see  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  February  24,  1906).  Discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  mean  time  had  developed  the  feeling  of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton says  : 

"  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Brethren  had  gone  on 
record  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  meeting  as  unfavorable  to  any- 
thing more  than  federation;  and  the  Methodist  Protestants  were 
firm  in  their  conviction  that  a  merger  of  that  sort  meant  for  them 
little  else  than  disintegration;  and  the  Congregationalists  felt  that 
the  national  federation  movement  was  all  that  was  needed  in  the 
way  of  federation." 

The  name  selected  to  represent  this  union  is  rather  long  and  for- 
midable, viz.,  "The  United  Churches,  Comprizing  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church." 

The  polity  of  the  union,  as  now  determined  upon,  will  embrace 
"a  national  council,  a  series  of  annual  conferences,  which  are  vir- 
tually State  associations,  and  district  associations."  The  annual 
council  will  consist  of  five  hundred  members,  and  "  the  manner  of 
their  election  may  be  adjusted  between  the  State  and  local  body 
as  is  agreed  upon  in  each  State." 

Some  grief  was  felt  by  Chicago  Congregationalists  over  the 
striking  out  of  a  proposed  clause  "guaranteeing  the  complete 
autonomy  of  the  local  church."  The  principle  of  local  autonomy 
has  been  dear  to  Congregationalists  since  the  days  of  the  Pil- 
grims; but  to  the  United  Brethren  the  retention  of  the  clause 
would  have  brought  troublesome  litigation.  "  The  National  Coun- 
cil will  now  be  a  legislative  body,  and  the  State  association,  or  an- 
nual conference,  a  body  with  a  stiff  spine,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  "  tho 
neither  of  them  will  be  ruled  by  a  bishop."  The  question  of  "  su- 
perior officers"  was  one  presenting  difficulties  to  these  churches 
of  very  diverse  polities.     Dr.  Barton  writes  : 

"  First,  the  president  or  moderator  of  the  national  council  as 
proposed  at  Dayton  was  to  have  been  a  salaried  officer,  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  work,  meeting  annually  with  a  single  representa- 
tive of  each  department  of  church  work  and  planning  the  work  of 
the  year.  No  further  duties  were  assigned  to  this  archiepiscopal 
officer,  the  like  of  whom  neither  of  the  three  denominations  has, 
nor  the  Methodists  nor  the  Presbyterians  nor  even  the  Episcopa- 
lians. This  was  a  cumbersome,  burdensome,  and  dangerous  invi- 
tation to  ring  rule,  and  it  is  now  eliminated  from  the  plan.  As 
now  provided,  any  officer  of  the  council  may  be  employed  for  spe- 
cial work  within  the  powers  of  the  council,  but  his  specific  duties 
are  only  those  belonging  to  his  office 

"  In  the  Dayton  plan  it  was  provided  that  the  State  superintend- 
ent should  preside  at  the  annual  conferences.  This  was  after  the 
plan  of  the  United  Brethren,  whose  bishops  are  the  presiding  offi- 
cers at  the  annual  State  gatherings.  And  it  was  also  provided 
that  this  same  officer  should  be  the  head  of  the  pastoral  supply 
committees.  This  was  the  practical  establishment  of  an  episco- 
pate and  was  stoutly  contested  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere;  and  it 
disappeared  from  the  report  of  the  committee  as  arranged  at 
Pittsburg  and  presented  in  Chicago.  It  has  been  the  glory  of 
Congregationalism  from  the  days  when  the  State  association  was 
the  great  and  general  court,  that  honored  laymen  were  often  in  the 
chair;  and  it  is  a  very  common  tho  unwritten  law  that  ministers 
and  laymen  shall  alternate  in  the  chair.     The  plan  as  now  adopted 


gives  no  mortgage  on  the  chair  to  any  salaried  official  of  the 
churches." 

The  creed  adopted  does  "not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  statement 
of  doctrine  "  :  it,  moreover,  contains  "a  reference  to  the  creeds  of 
the  'undivided  church  '  "  and  leaves  room  for  local  creeds.  "  Two 
Congregational  delegates  desired  some  word  on  eternal  punish- 
ment. Two  Methodist  Protestant  delegates  from,  the  South 
wished  an  utterance  on  sanctification."  The  trouble  that  seemed 
imminent  was  averted,  however.  The  "declaration  of  faith"  re- 
cites that  the  bond  of  union  "consists  of  that  inward  and  personal 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  divine  Savior  and  Lord  on  which  all 
our  churches  are  founded,  also  in  our  acceptance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  inspired  source  of  our  faith  and  the  supreme 
standard  of  Christian  truth  ;  and  further,  in  our  consent  to  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  symbols  of  the  undivided  church,  and  to 
that  substance  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  common  to  the 
creeds  and  confessions  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past." 
It  affirms  faith  in  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  moves  to  repentance  and  faith.  It  de- 
clares the  belief— 

"that  those  of  the  sons  of  men  who,  hearing  God's  call  of  divine 
love,  do  heartily  put  their  trust  in  the  Savior  whom  his  love  pro- 
vided, are  assured  by  his  word  of  his  most  fatherly  forgiveness, 
of  his  free  and  perfect  favor,  of  the  presence  of  his  Spirit  in  their 
hearts,  and  of  a  blest  immortality  .  .  .  ;  that  all  who  are  through 
faith  the  children  of  God  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ  .  .  .; 
that  according  to  Christ's  law  men  of  the  Christian  faith  exist  for 
the  service  of  man,  not  only  in  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  but 
in  the  support  of  works  and  institutions  of  pity  and  charity,  in  the 
maintenance  of  human  freedom,  in  the  deliverance  of  all  those 
that  are  opprest,  in  the  enforcement  of  civic  justice,  in  the  rebuke 
of  all  unrighteousness." 

Many  of  the  "  practical  laymen  whose  first  word  was  in  favor  of 
the  union,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  find  on  mature  thought  "  that  a  union 
of  this  character  possesses  machinery  which  might  be  adapted  to 
a  much  larger  achievement,  and  in  this  instance  affords  little  abso- 
lute gain."  Their  reason  is  that  "the  fields  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions are  so  nearly  distinct  that  there  is  practically  no  rivalry  and 
entirely  no  friction  ;  so  that  the  gain  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  re- 
ducing duplicated  effort  or  allaying  strife  is  practically  nothing; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  work  does  touch,  it  is  in  somewhat 
distinct  spheres  where  each  polity  is  better  adapted  to  its  work 
than  the  other  would  be."  Speaking  as  a  Congregationalist,  Dr. 
Barton  comments  further: 

"  Some  of  these  men  were  present  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  and 
did  not  oppose  the  passage  of  the  act  of  union,  but  on  the  contrary 
rather  favored  it,  on  the  ground  that,  the  matter  having  come  up, 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  any  three  or  even  two  Christian  bodies 
to  remain  apart  after  finding  that  it  was  really  possible  to  unite. 
Yet  it  was  done  without  the  enthusiasm  which  appeared  in  Day- 
ton, and  with  a  deep  sense  of  solemnity.  If  it  were  a  union  with 
the  Presbyterians,  whose  history  is  parallel  with  our  own  for  three 
centuries  and  more,  or  with  the  Baptists,  who  are  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  give 
up  our  name  and  polity.  It  may  be  worth  while  even  as  it  is; 
certainly  it  is  better  than  to  have  stood  out  on  sectarian  prejudice 
or  pride  of  history.  But  the  churches  of  the  new  and  impulsive 
East  will  need  to  exercise  some  patience  with  the  conservative 
people  of  the  West  if  they  come  somewhat  slowly  to  an  under- 
standing and  approval  of  what  has  been  done. 

"With  one  thing  at  least  there  may  well  be  satisfaction.  The 
plan  for  the  union  has  been  considered  in  no  niggardly  or  parsi- 
monious spirit.  A  generous  spirit  of  concession  has  marked  the 
Congregational  churches,  and  has  not  been  absent  from  the  others. 
It  was  an  earnest  body  of  Christian  men  who  assembled  in  Chi- 
cago, intent  on  doing  something  more  than  to  tell  of  their  love  for 
each  other  and  go  their  separate  ways.  And  the  largeness  of  their 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  union  is  the  measure  of  their  fine 
Christian  spirit." 
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MORAL  THERAPEUTICS  IN   BOSTON 

F^OR  several  months  a  movement  for  "  moral  treatment  of 
nervous  disorders  "  has  been  underway  in  Boston,  conducted 
by  the  pastors  of  Emmanuel  Church  (Episcopalian;.  In  this  sys- 
tem of  faith-healing  "the  materialism  of  medicine  and  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  religion"  are  employed  to  aid  the  patient.  The 
work,  conducted  by  the  pastors,  Dr.  Ellwood  Worcester  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  according  to  the  explanation  given  by  the 
former  before  a  meeting  of  Boston  ministers,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trained  specialists.  Each  applicant  is  carefully  examined 
before  admission  to  the  class,  and  sent  elsewhere  if  he  requires 
other  modes  of  treatment;  no  attempt  is  made  to  cure  organic 
diseases,  and  not  a  cent  has  ever  been  received  for  medical  serv- 
ice, thus  effectually  differentiating  the  system  from  Christian 
Science.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  declares  Dr.  McComb  in 
Good  Housekeeping  (March),  "  believe  in  science,  are  themselves 
students  of  scientific  method  in  theology,  history,  and  psychology, 
and  regard  all  attacks  upon  the  organized  knowledge  of  the  race 
as  attacks  upon  reason  and  therefore  suicidal."  Explaining  the 
principles  of  the  movement  and  the  methods  employed  somewhat 
in  detail,  Dr.  McComb  continues  : 

"  The  ministers  of  Emmanuel  Church  refuse  to  accept  any  patient 
till  his  case  has  been  diagnosed  by  a  trained  specialist  in  nervous 
diseases.  An  advisory  board  consisting  of  some  of  the  best  neu- 
rologists in  New  England  has  been  secured.  Their  assistance 
will  be  given  in  difficult  cases.  For  ordinary  work  two  younger 
doctors  trained  along  the  most  advanced  scientific  lines  in  psycho- 
logical medicine  are  in  attendance  at  the  church  certain  days  of 
the  week,  when  they  may  be  consulted.  Only  persons  suffering 
from  nervous  troubles  and  functional  disturbances  are  accepted, 
and  should  any  of  these  be  already  under  medical  advice  they 
must  bring  their  physician's  consent  before  their  names  can  be 
enrolled.  One  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  movement  is  the  highest 
obtainable  scientific  skill  of  our  time. 

"  Its  other  main  pillar  is  religious  faith.  While  no  one  is  asked 
about  the  exact  shade  of  his  religious  belief  or  even  whether  he 
has  any,  nevertheless  the  best  results  are  gained  with  those  who 
accept  some  form  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  through  lack 
of  such  faith  no  religious  appeal  can  be  made,  an  ethical  appeal 
is  still  possible  and  is  often  fruitful." 

Through  recognizing  that  "the  main  root  of  neurasthenic  miser- 
ies is  a  moral  one — egotism,"  explains  Dr.  McComb,  ethical  and 
religious  agencies  are  employed  for  curative  purposes.  "By 
arousing  faith  in  God  and  desire  to  do  his  will,  the  center  of 
gravity  is  changed;  the  patient  is  taught  to  look  outside  himself, 
and,  if  possible,  his  interest  is  excited  in  some  service  for  his  fel- 
low men." 

In  the  application  of  healing  agencies,  "scientific  and  religious 
remedies  are  administered  by  suggestion,"  we  are  told.  "  The 
theory  on  which  the  suggestive  principle  is  based  is  that  of  the 
subconscious  activity  of  mind,"  and  to  this  subconscious  self  the 
appeal  is  made.  "A  few  simple,  uplifting  ideas  are  suggested  to 
it  through  eye  and  ear.  These  work  the  cures  that  to  the  ignor- 
ant and  simple-minded  appear  as  miracles."  Continuing,  Dr. 
McComb  writes : 

"  Do  you  ask,  how  can  these  things  be?  No  completely  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  made,  but  science  suggests  that  the  sub- 
conscious self  is  that  portion  of  our  nature  that  is  most  closely 
related  to  the  functions  and  organs  of  our  physical  body.  It  is 
this  self  which  sees  that  the  commands  of  the  will  are  carried  out. 
It  contains  within  itself  these  healing  and  recuperative  processes 
that  take  place  in  silence  and  darkness,  usually  in  sleep.  Faith 
believes  that  it  is  this  self  which  acts  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  normal  self  and  God,  that  through  it  liberating  and  regenera- 
ting forces  may  come,  and  that,  once  it  is  penetrated  by  optimistic, 
expectant,  and  believing  thoughts,  the  patient  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

"  On  the  other  hand  and  with  our  present  light,  it  must  be  main- 
tained that  suggestion  is  available  only  within  certain  limits. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  when  an  organic  change 


has  taken  place  in  the  body,  such  a  change  can  be  affected  by 
mental  means.  Yet  even  here  the  suggestive  principle  is  not 
without  value.-  It  creates  the  most  hopeful  atmosphere  within 
which  the  material  remedies  may  work.  A  cancer,  for  example, 
is  not  amenable  to  men- 
tal treatment.  But  both 
preceding  and  succeeding 
the  necessary  operation, 
good  suggestion  is  of  the 
highest  value.  This  fact 
has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  cures  effected  in 
the  tuberculosis  class, 
initiated  also  by  Emman- 
uel Church  about  two 
years  ago.  In  this  class 
the  medical  expert  in 
charge  is  not  only  an  ac- 
complished student  of  tu- 
berculosis, but  also  a  bril- 
liant suggestionist.   .  .  . 

"  The  main  labor  is  in 
frequent  meetings  in  pri- 
vate between  the  patients 
individually  with  the  phy- 
sicians and  ministers. 
Here  souls  unbosom  their 
troubles  to  a  sympathetic 
ear;  the  precise  cause  of 
their  wretchedness  is  laid 
bare ;  the  pent-up  agony 
of  a  lifetime  finds  an  out- 
let and  relief  in  utterance. 
Here  advice,  now  medi- 
cal and  physical,  now 
mental  and  spiritual.,  is 
earnestly  and  scientifical- 
ly given  ;  and  already  the 
results  are  so  beneficent 
that  they  justify  all  the  expenditure  of  mental  and  physical  vitality 
involved." 

It  is  not  proposed,  says  Dr.  McComb,  to  "  afflict  Boston  with  a 
new  cult.  No  claim  is  made  to  educe  a  new  doctrine  out  of  the 
Scriptures;  nor  is  any  new  discove-v 'n  science  exploited.  The 
only  novel  element  is  the  alliance  ...veen  religion  and  scientific 
medicine  in  a  purely  philanthropic  interest — that  of  getting  men- 
tally, morally,  and  nervously  run-down  people  into  a  healthful  atti- 
tude of  soul." 


REV.   SAMUEL    MCCOMB, 

Who  has  instituted  "  moral  treatment  for 
nervous  disorders  "  as  part  of  the  work  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  Boston. 


MISSIONARY  SHORTCOMINGS  IN    CHINA 

I^HE  tour  of  mission-fields  undertaken  by  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis 
to  ascertain  the  "truth  about  missions "  from  a  layman's 
point  of  view  has  so  far  resulted  favorably  for  the  missionary 
cause.  His  papers  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune  have  been 
quoted  from  occasionally  by  us.  The  letter  printed  in  The  Trib- 
une March  24,  tho  dealing  with  "  well-meant  criticism,"  ends  with 
the  reflection  that  "whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  missionary 
work  done  by  the  great  denominations  still  seems  to  be  most 
rational,  and  established  on  a  permanent  basis."  Tien-Tsin  and 
Shanghai  in  China  are,  however,  places  where  antimissionary  sen- 
timent may  be  heard  exprest  most  frequently  in  China.  This  is 
based,  the  writer  shows,  in  some  instances  on  specific  cases  of 
graft  on  the  part  of  missionaries.  The  individuals  against  whom 
such  charges  are  made  have  been  repudiated  by  the  missionary 
body,  however,  tho  the  body  still  suffer  from  the  onus  of  the 
shortcomings  of  those  who  are  still  called  "missionaries."  tho  they 
have  drifted  into  other  occupations.  The  policy  of  the  genuine 
missionaries  in  maintaining  silence  about  their  unworthy  brethren 
is  thus  criticized  : 

"The  wiser  way  would  be  for  the  missionaries  openly  to  dis- 
avow responsibility  for  the  course  of  all  except  bonajuie  members 
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of  established  missions,  and  hospitably  to  meet  honest  criticism 
with  frank  explanations  and  with  respect  for  the  motives  of  the 
critics,  instead  of  maintaining  an  attitude  of  silence;  seclusion,  and 
self-sufficiency.  In  the  matter  of  the  gulf  that  exists  between  the 
foreign  community  and  the  missionaries,  the  latter  appear  to  be 
more  blameworthy  than  the  former,  for  it  is  their  business  to  be 
friendly  with  all  men  and  to  guard  the  good  reputation  of  their 
work  Yet  in  truth  they  sometimes  seem  the  more  censorious  of 
the  two 

"  Some  of  the  sweeping  assertions  of  the  missionaries  concern- 
ling  the  evil  lives  of  non-missionary  foreigners  are  as  unfounded  as 
many  of  the  criticisms  which  the  latter  make  of  the  missionaries. 
Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  in  Tien-Tsin  more  effort  is  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  young 
men  and  for  the  reclamation  of  those  who  have  strayed  by  the 
non-missionary  residents  than  by  the  missionaries  themselves." 

An  interested. critic,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "could  probably  prove  the 
charges  of  narrowness,  exclusiveness,  and  censoriousness  "  against 
many  members  of  the  missionary  body  in  Tien-Tsin,  at  the  same 
time  "admitting  noteworthy  exceptions."     He  adds: 

"All  this  might  be  comprehended  within  the  phrase,  general 
unfitness  for  missionary  work  in  a  port  city.  It  is  a  singular  lack 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  mission  boards  in  America  and 
Europe  which  often  puts  in  the  open  ports  missionaries  who  by 
social  gifts,  intellectual  equipment,  and  by  temperament  are  least 
likely  to  do  the  most  effective  work  there,  both  among  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners.  No  end  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepre- 
sentation would  be  escaped  by  a  wiser  method  on  the  part  of  the 
boards."    • 

The  following  story  of  a  "missionary  rebellion"  which  has  its 
focus  in  Tien-Tsin  is  told  by  Mr.  Ellis: 

"  In  the  southern  part  of  this  province  is  an  independent  under- 
taking called  the  'South  Chihli  Mission,'  begun  ten  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Houlding,  an  American  Congregationalist.  The 
mission  is  not  related  to  any  church  or  denomination,  its  support 
coming  chiefly  from  independent  city  missions  and  from  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Houlding,  it  appears,  has  the  gift  of  glowingly  por- 
traying China's  needs,  and  last  year  he  received  more  than  $20,000 
for  the  work  of  his  mission.  During  the  last  eight  years  he  has 
brought  out  sixty  nine  adult  missionaries,  most  of  them  coming  at 
their  own  expense  and  pu'  all  their  worldly  possessions  into  a 

common  mission  fund,  frou.  ,,hich  they  could  never  withdraw 
them. 

"Troubles  in  the  mission  have  been  almost  constant,  and  now 
former  members  of  the  mission  are  out  in  a  public  circular,  which 
they  are  sending  widely  to  America,  making  various  charges 
against  the  mission  and  its  head.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can Consul-General  is  taking  steps  to  require  Mr.  Houlding  to 
provide  return  passage  to  America  for  his  missionaries,  since  a 
number  of  them  have  become  a  charge  on  the  consulate.  For  it 
appears,  according  to  this  circular,  that  of  the  sixty-nine  mission- 
aries brought  out,  three  have  died  and  thirty-eight  have  left  the 
mission  in  dissatisfaction.  Most  of  these  have  remained  in  China 
in  connection  with  other  missions;  some  have  gone  into  business 
here  and  some  have  returned  to  America. 

"  The  circular  charges  Mr.  Houlding  with  lack  of  proper  quali- 
fications for  leadership,  with  denying  the  missionaries  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  mission,  and  with  running  a  sort  of  abso- 
lute monarchy,  all  the  property  being  in  his  own  name.  The  sign- 
ers of  the  circular  say  that  they  have  made  the  mildest  possible 
presentation  of  the  real  situation." 

Further  stories  which  represent  the  fringe  of  freaks  and  eccen- 
tricities almost  inevitably  attaching  to  any  great  reformatory  en- 
terprise are  given  : 

"One  hears  many  stories  in  the  East  concerning  independent 
missions,  without  substantial  and  responsible  bodies  back  of  them 
,  at  home.  Especially  are  tales  told  of  the  'faith  '  missions.  Zeal- 
ous and  unqualified  enthusiasts  come  out  on  'faith,'  and  the  other 
missionaries  and  foreigners  have  to  support  them,  to  keep  them 
from  starving,  until  they  can  secure  work  or  provision  is  made  for 
their  return  to  America.  I  have  repeatedly  been  told  instances  of 
this  sort  concerning  a  Scandinavian  mission  whose  people  come 
chiefly  from    Minnesota.     Some  of  the  independent  missionaries 


who  do  manage  to  get  along  are  obliged  to  give  a  large  part  of 
their  time  to  cultivating  their  American  constituency. 

"  These  missionaries  who  come  out  with  no  other  equipment 
than  enthusiasm  make  strange  blunders.  One  party  of  Swedes, 
whose  advent  is  a  pronounced  memory  in  missionary  circles,  bore 
each  a  musical  instrument.  They  would  play  and  sing  hymns 
along  the  street,  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Chinese.  The  young 
women  wrote  home  glowing  accounts  of  the  crowds  they  gathered 
by  their  street-meetings,  not  realizing  at  all  that  in  China  such 
performances  as  theirs  are  always  attributed  only  to  evil  charac- 
ters and  the  basest  of  motives.  Instead  of  doing  good,  they  actu 
ally  did  only  harm 

"  Akin  to  these  are  the  religious  faddists  who  enter  the  foreign 
fields,  representing  some  special  tenet  or  doctrine.  These  make 
no  special  effort  'to  reach  the  genuine  heathen,  but  confine  them- 
selves to  proselyting  among  the  native  Christians.  Still  easier 
mission  work  is  that  done  by  a  holiness  sect  in  America  which 
publishes  a  paper.  It  appeals  for  funds  to  evangelize  the  heathen, 
and  then  spends  the  money  for  sending  copies  of  the  paper  to  mis- 
sionaries of  the  various  denominations  already  on  the  field  !  Thus, 
every  missionary  in  Japan  receives  this  paper,  and  none,  so  far  as 
I  could  learn,  ever  read  it."' 


TRIVIALITY  OF  SPIRIT  COMMUNICATIONS 

"^HE  triviality  of  communications  from  the  spirit  world  com- 
•*■  plained  of  by  non-believers  has  been  treated  by  Prof.  James 
H.  Hyslop  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  (New  York,  February).  He  re- 
minds the  reader  that  "great  revelations  "  must  not  be  expected. 
The  problem  at  present  engaged  in  by  investigators  is  a  scientific 
one  dealing  with  evidence,  he  declares,  "and  only  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  will  serve  as  proof."  "  If  a  spirit  claims  to  com- 
municate or  to  produce  phenomena  not  easily  explicable  by  ordi- 
nary methods  it  must  prove  its  identity  and  must  communicate 
little,  trivial  incidents  in  its  past  earthly  life  which  can  not  be 
guessed  and  which  are  not  common  to  the  lives  of  other  people." 

In  commenting  upon  this  statement  of  Professor  Hyslop  The 
Western  Christian  Adiwcate  (Cincinnati)  remarks  : 

"Well,  let  us  admit  this,  and  let  us  suppose  that  identity  has 
been,  by  this  time,  sufficiently  established,  as,  perhaps,  it  should 
have  been  if  the  communications  are  genuine  and  not  some  fresh 
exhibition  of  mediumistic  fakism  ;  then,  why  may  we  not  now  go 
on  and  have  something  worth  while?  Why  can  not  something  be 
told  us  about  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  other  world  ?  Per- 
haps it  may  be  impossible  to  do  this.  Perhaps  it  is  so  far  beyond 
the  range  of  our  ideas  and  comprehension  that  it  would  fall 
meaningless  upon  our  ears,  much  as  if  a  father  should  attempt  to 
explain  to  his  four-year-old  son  the  theorems  of  Newton.  Per- 
haps the  experiences  of  the  supersensuous  universe  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  conveyed  by  mortal  language.  St.  Paul  refers  to 
visions  and  revelations  when  he  was  seemingly  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,  when  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  separated  from  the  body,  and  in  that  Paradise  he  heard  sacred 
things  of  which  no  human  being  is  permitted  to  speak. 

"  This  may  even  be  so,  and  yet  it  does  not  solve  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. When  we  ask  whether,  in  all  the  years  during  which  dis- 
embodied spirits  have  purported  to  speak  to  us  through  mediums, 
any  important  truth  in  science,  philosophy,  or  religion  has  been 
given  us  through  them,  the  answer  must  confessedly  be  'Not  one.' 
And,  even  more  disappointing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  men,  of 
high  talent  and  culture  when  living,  have  seemingly  fallen  into 
childish  and  foolish  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  when  sup- 
posedly talking  to  us  after  death.  We  do  not  write  in  a  spirit  of 
contention.  We  are  willing  and  more  than  willing  that  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  world  and  of  immortality  shall  be  established 
through  psychical  research,  if  it  can  be.  But  if  our  belief  in  the 
hereafter  is  to  rest  upon  anything  that  these  revelations  have  yet 
shown,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 
Science  is  very  far  from  'proving'  immortality.  We  who  accept 
it  must  believe  on  other  grounds,  and  those  mainly  of  religious 
faith.  The  evidence  furnished  by  psychical  research  is  too  suspi- 
cious, flimsy,  irrelevant,  and  trivial  to  furnish  any  firm  standing- 
ground  whatever.    At  present,  at  least,  we  can  not  walk  by  sight." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


ITALIAN  ESTIMATES  OF  CARDUCCI 

IT  was  rather  painfully  evident  in  the  American  obituary  notices 
of  Carducci,  the  great  Italian  poet,  that  our  literary  critics 
knew  very  little  about  him.  Now,  however,  the  Italian  news- 
papers and  reviews  have  brought  estimates  from  those  intimate 
with  his  life  and  work,  and  it  is  possible  to  give  our  readers  a 
more  comprehensive  appreciation  of  this  famous  writer.  The  crit- 
ics in  his  own  country  regard  him  as  a  philosopher  like  Spinoza, 
"  exalting  life  and  its  functions,"  and  as  a  poet 
continuing  the  traditions  of  Dante.  "  Italy," 
writes  the  great  Italian  novelist  Barrili  in 
La  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  "has  not  only 
lost  a  great  poet  and  a  marvelous  prose- 
writer,  she  has  lost  the  greatest  artistic  con- 
science capable  of  giving  sovereign  shape 
to  the  national  ideal.  .  .  .  He  leaves  a  great 
void  in  our  life." 

Carducci  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but 
also  a  great  patriot,  tho  he  changed  from  re- 
publicanism to  an  adherent  of  the  monarchy. 
Toward  the  end  of  1858,  a  few  months  before 
Victor  Emanuel  II.  uttered  the  words  that 
foreshadowed  the  war  with  Austria,  Car- 
ducci wrote  a  poem  inviting  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  "  throw  his  crown  beyond  the  Po, 
and  become  the  armed  Tribune  of  the  Ital- 
ian revolution,  accomplishing  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  in  Rome."  The  victories  of  the 
French  culminating  at  Magenta  and  Solferino 
inspired  him  with  such  patriotism  as  is  exprest 
in  his  "Croce  di  Savoia"  and  "  L'Annes- 
sione."  Then,  through  the  patriotic  desire  to 
see  union  and  its  consequent  strength,  which 
could  be  had  only  under  the  monarchy,  and  also  won  over  by  the 
erudition,  grace,  and  charm  of  Queen  Marghenta,  lie  became  a 
monarchist  in  spite  of  the  bitter  criticisms  it  occasioned.  He 
remained,  however,  and  to  the  end,  an  anticlerical  and  advocate 
of  greater  Italy. 

"  Kastignac,"  writing  in  La  Tribuna  (Rome),  says: 

"  The  classicism  of  Carducci  is  not  only  an  esthetic  and  artistic 
phenomenon,  but,  above  all,  a  moral  and  political  one.,  and  one 
that  rests  on  a  new  mode  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  conceiving  the 
world  and  life  absolutely  different  from  other  poets  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  sane  principles  of  science  and  scientific  morality. 
Carducci's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conceptions  are,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  epoch  and  human  knowledge,  abso- 
lutely Spinozian.  One  essential  tendency  dominates  him,  as  a 
second  Spinoza  :  to  persevere  in  bang.  In  following  this  tendency 
Spinoza  combats  the  whole  Christian  theory  and  morality  when  he 
writes  against  repentance,  against  humility,  against  charity  ;  he  is 
the  first  philosopher  to  exalt  life  and  its  functions.  To  the  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  who  have  inherited  from  the  Stoics  the  disdain 
of  life,  true  wisdom  was  the  preparation  for  death  :  Sapientia 
mortis  commentatio.  For  Spinoza  it  was  the  contrary  :  Sapientia 
non  mortis  sed  vita  meditatio.  And  what  is  the  classicism  of 
Carducci  if  not  the  exalting  of  life  as  against  the  Christian  curse, 
what  if  not  the  exalting  of  reason  and  natural  morality  as  against 
all  the  forms  of  superstition  and  the  dissolving  Christian  morality? 

"The  work  of  Carducci  can  be  summed  up  in  his  'Inno  a 
Satana  '  (Hymn  to  Satan),  his  battle  hymn  against  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  political  effects  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  faith,  con- 
trary to  all  the  Italian  traditions,  he  wishes  to  eradicate  from  the 
soil  and  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

"  On  the  two  great  pillars  of  Paganism  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion he  constructed  the  great  arch  of  his  literary  work,  and  under 
that  arch  has  led,  on  the  triumphal  chariot  of  his  odes,  the  great 


ERMETE    NOVELLI, 

The  distinguished  Italian  actor  who  fails,  as 
do  most  performers  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, to  "  get  under  the  skin"  of  Shakespeare. 


conceptions  of  the  new  Rome  and  new  Italy,  victorious  forerun- 
ners of  the  future  dispensers  of  justice  and  liberty  to  the  civilized 
world." 

Of  the  more  purely  literary  and  political  character  of  Carducci's 
work.  Federico  Garlanda  writes  in  the  Minerva  (Rome): 

"He  resumes  the  Italian  tradition.  To  the  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  to  the  virility  of  his  poetry  he  has  added  the  spiritual  energy 
of  our  race.  By  the  sincerity  of  his  concessions,  by  the  strength 
of  his  faith,  by  the  absolute  concordance  of  his  inspiration  with  his 
sentiments,  he  leaps  back  five  centuries  and 
completes  Dante.  He  was  republican,  mon- 
archical, humanitarian.  In  the  :6o's  mon- 
archical, reflecting  in  his  work  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  which,  in  view  of  Italy's  unity, 
adopted  as  its  own  Garibaldi's  motto  :  Italia 
e  Vittorio  E?nanuele.  After  i860,  during  the 
sad  decade  during  which  the  republicans  be- 
came royalists,  and  the  royalists  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  Italians  or  Papists, 
he  personified  the  rebellion  of  the  national 
conscience  against  the  smallness,  the  vileness, 
the  bargains  of  parliamentary  politics.  Dur- 
ing this  time  his  poetry— as  the  writings  of 
a  sansculotte  —  rushes  by  all  roads,  ascends 
to  all  heights,  combats  on  all  sides,  striking 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  any  weapon, 
taunting,  insulting,  shaming  all  deserters  of 
ideals,  all  speculators  on  the  vile  reality,  all 
who  profaned  the  national  thought. 

"  But  when  the  battle  ended,  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Rome,  the  song  of  love  rose  in 
the  azure  above  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
meter  of  Horace  he  sings  reconciliation  of 
Italy  with  her  history  and  of  the  Italian  with 
nature." 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Italy's  poets, 
in   commenting   upon   the  seeming  contradic- 
tions in  Carducci's  life,  exclaims: 


"All  Italy  adores  him  !  Why?  Because  the  radicals  have  read 
'Satana';  the  clericals  his 'Ode  to  the  Church  of  Polenta.'  And 
why  did  he  write  these?  Because  Italy  has  been  ever  above  the 
aspirations  of  her  apostles,  above  the  valor  of  her  heroes,  above 
the  labor  of  her  statesmen,  above  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  above 
the  dreams  of  her  poets,  above  our  lives." — Translations  made'  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


NOVELLI'S  MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

CRMETE  NOYELLI.  heralded  beforehand  as  Italy's  great- 
-1— '  est  actor,  has  been  playing  in  Eastern  cities  and  has  af- 
forded the  critics  one  more  proof  that  the  actor  speaking  a  for- 
eign tongue  cannot  "get  under  the  skin"  of  Shakespeare.  Sky  lock, 
Othello,  and  Lear  have  been  presented  in  New  York,  and  Hamlet 
is  to  follow,  but  critical  opinion  has  withheld  its  approbation.  In 
Italian  comedy  the  actor  has  been  approved:  and  in  "  Louis  XL." 
where  there  are  familiar  standards  of  comparison,  notably  the 
achievements  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Xovelli  has  not  suffered 
by  the  test.  Mr.  Winter,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  denies  that 
he  is  a  man  of  genius  or  even  an  actor  of  the  first  order,  and  will 
only  admit  that  he  "  is  a  comedian  of  the  second  class,  who  has 
made  the  not  unusual  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  can  act  every- 
thing." He  is  one  of  the  prophets  without  honor  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Mr.  Corbin.  of  The  Sun.  informs  us.  Tho  enjoying  a  high 
European  reputation.  Novell]  is  neglected  in  Italy— for  one  rea- 
son, Mr.  Corbin  asserts,  because  he  is  credited  with   having  an 
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"street  scene  on  the  east  SIDE,  NEW  YORK." 
From  a  painting  by  George  Luks. 

Luks  is  the  painter  of  "  mean  streets,"  "  vile  corners,  where  the  refuse  of  humanity  drift,"  but,  Gorky-like,  he 

catches  some  gleam  of  humor  or  pathos. 


"evil  eye."  That  he  should  have  failed  to  satisfy  in  Shakespeare 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  facts  are  as  stated  here  by 
Mr.  Winter: 

"There  is  not  one  performer,  speaking  a  foreign  language,  that 
ever  appeared  here  in,  for  example,  any  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  (and  many  of  them  have  tried  the  experiment),  who  did  not 
utterly  mangle  and  despoil  it.  The  dreadful  exhibitions  that  have 
been  made  in  'Hamlet '  by  Salvini,  Sonnenthal,  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
and  others  can  not  have  been  altogether  forgotten — for  they  were 
unutterably  and  monumentally  wicked.  The  most  potential  of 
the  foreign  players,  no  doubt,  was  Salvini — a  great  actor  in  his 
own  language  and  within  his  limitations,  but  a  more  radically  false 
impersonation  of  Shakespeare's  Othello  than  was  given  by  him 
has  never  been  seen  ;  and  that  was  esteemed  his  most  stupendous 
achievement:  his  admirers,  even  now,  have  kittens  about  it 
whenever  it  is  mentioned.  It  had  not  a  single  touch  of  poetry  in 
any  fiber  of  it.  It  'smelled  of  mortality.'  It  was  sensual  and  it 
was  ferocious;  it  was  also  vulgar— for  his  Moor  shook  his  fist 
under  the  nose  of  Cass/o,  in  the  scene  at  Cyprus — Casslo,  the  dear- 
est friend  he  has  on  earth,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  is  heart- 
broken about  him,  as  well  as  morally  astounded." 

Speaking  of  Novelli's  performance  of  Othello  —  which  may 
stand  as  representative  of  opinions  passed  upon  his  other  Shake- 
spearian parts — Mr.  J.  Rankin  Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  confesses  that  "there  were  many  bits  of  wonderful  acting," 
and  "  many  extraordinary  achievements  in  the  way  of  facial  ex- 
pression," but  the  defects  of  the  performance  were  due,  he  says, 
to '"unfamiliarity  with  Shakespearian  tradition."     Further: 

"The  misconception  of  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  text  extended 
pretty  nearly  through  the  whole  cast,  and  the  result  was  a  repre- 
sentation which,  considering  the  plentiful  executive  ability  dis- 
played in  it,  was  singularly  devoid  of  romance,  fascination,  dig- 
nity, or  awe.  Signor  Novelli's  Moor  proved  to  be  very  much 
what  his  previous  performances  might  have  led  any  observant 
spectator  to  expect.  Without  being  quite  so  savage  as  it  was 
made  out  to  be  in  some  reports  from  Boston,  it  was  conceived  and 
wrought  upon  a  low  plane,  without  any  leaven  of  innate  nobility 
or  poetic  idealization.  In  nature  it  was  essentially  prosaic  and 
animalistic.  It  revealed  no  trace  of  that  mental  elevation  which 
to  Desdemona  afforded  the  fullest  compensation  for  all  apparent 
physical  disadvantages.  Many  English-speaking  Othellos  have 
disregarded  the  stage  direction  to  strike  Desdemona,  in  the  scene 
with  Ludovico,  regarding  the  action  as  an  unnecessary,  and,  from 


a  theatrical  point  of  view,  injudicious 
brutality.  Salvini  obeyed  it,  but  de- 
livered the  blow  with  a  lightning  ges- 
ture's if  it  were  the  result  of  a  sud- 
den insane  impulse.  With  Novelli 
the  action  seemed  the  outcome  of 
natural  savagery,  and  he  delivered  the 
gibes  which  followed  it  not  with  in- 
tense scorn,  but  with  every  possible 
emphasis  of  vulgar  mockery.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  insinuate  that 
this  incident  was  the  main  basis  of 
his  general  conception,  but  it  was 
highly  characteristic  of  a  great  part 
of  it.  As  in  Lear  and  in  Shylock,  so 
in  Othello,  the  actor  seemed  to  be 
governed  largely  by  the  immediate 
opportunity  for  theatrical  effect.  He 
was  tremendously  emphatic  every- 
where, as  if  he  had  no  fixt  ideal  in  his 
mind  and  was  fearful  of  letting  any 
possible  point  escape  him.  His  sple- 
netic outbursts,  upon  small  provoca- 
tion, as  in  the  first  encounter  with 
Brabantio,  robbed  him  both  of  dignity 
and  authority,  while  in  the  address  to 
the  Senate  his  profuse  and  restless 
gesticulation,  altho  admirably  panto- 
mimic and  significant  in  its  way,  was 
utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  intent  of  this  magnificent  pas- 
sage,  which    Salvini,  even   with   the 

inadequate  prose  translation,  realized  to  a  wonderful  degree,   by 

his  splendid  declamation  and  dignified  carriage." 

In  "Louis  XI."  Mr.  Novelli  "entered  into  his  own,"  says  Mr. 
Towse.  Extraordinary  achievement  as  was  Sir  Henry  Irving's  act- 
ing of  this  part  as  "  apiece  of  semitragic,  semigrotesque  embodi- 
ment, vitalized  by  vivid  imagination  and  extraordinary  executive 
skill,  Novelli's  assumption  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  it,  while 
in  some  points  it  was  superior."     He  writes  further: 

"And  in  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Italian  gave 
the  whole  play  in  its  original  shape — or  very  nearly  so — playing  in 
its  entirety  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  of  which  Irving 
gave  only  a  fraction,  fearful,  perhaps,  of  breaking  down  the  en- 
durance of  both  his  hearers  and  himself.  Even  in  his  most  vigor- 
ous days,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  sustained  the  im- 
mense physical  strain  of  this  prolonged  encounter,  in  which  one 
emotional  climax  is  made  to  succeed  another  with  an  ingenuity 
worthy  of  Victor  Hugo  himself.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
Irving  had  the  advantage  of  a  superb  pictorial  background  and 
every  artifice  of  stage  management,  whereas  the  Italian,  with  a 
bare  stage  and  the  merest  apology  for  scenery,  had  to  depend 
upon  acting  alone  for  his  effects." 


WHAT  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SHOULD 

PAINT 

"  \\  THY  do  American  artists  chase  traditional  butterflies,  for- 
*  *  getting  the  country  they  run  through  ?  "  In  other  words, 
why  do  they  paint  European  instead  of  American  subjects?  asks 
Mr.  Giles  Egerton  in  The  Craftsman  (New  York,  March).  What 
one  mainly  sees  in  our  American  art-galleries,  this  writer  declares, 
are  pictures  named  "The  Seine  at  Night,"  "Barbizon  in  the 
Spring,"  "A  Volendam  Festival,"  "  Firenze  in  the  Moonlight," 
"  A  Venetian  Nocturne;"  while  all  the  time  we  have,  at  home, 
"  scope  for  the  symbolist  "  in  "  our  towering,  crude,  vibrating,  nerv- 
ous, uncertain  civilization";  "suggestions  for  the  realist  in  our 
East-Side  polyglot  populace  "  ;  "  opportunity  for  the  spiritually- 
minded  in  our  delicate, yW<?,  pink-gray  society  of  New  England." 
The  work  of  our  artists  in  the  main,  he  observes,  amounts  to  "di- 
vorcing art  from  imagination  and  wedding  it  at  best  to  novelty." 
To  the    objection  that  "  art  has  no  country,"  the   writer   makes 
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the  rejoinder  that  "the  art  that  has  lived,  that  we  seek  for  inspira- 
tion and  information,  has  been,  without  exception,  strongly ,  vividly 
national,  out  of  the  very  soil  of  the  nation,  expressing  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  people,  absolutely  individual— an  expression, 
never  an  accretion."  The  art  of  a  nation  should  "  inherit  her  char- 
acteristics," should  "portray  her  temperament."  That  the  field  to 
be  garnered  is  ample  is  seen  from  these  suggestions  : 

"  We  are  a  vast,  vivid  country  of  gigantic  forces,  above  and  be- 
low ground.  There  are  splendid  untried  powers  to  be  reckoned 
with — strange  ponderous  conditions  yet  in  the  process  of  testing  ; 
a  wide  land  of  vanishing  races,  treading  in  picturesque  garb  the 
road  to  extinction.  There  are  burning  deserts  with  mysterious 
lights  at  dawn  and  twilight,  and  prairie  seas  stretching  out  into 
gray  hills,  and  a  wonderful  radiance  of  color  over  rocky  wastes 
and  narrow  mile-deep  trenches.  There  are  clouds  that  tumble 
down  at  sunset  from  Valhalla,  and  terrible  sand-storms  that  pursue 
strangers  over  desert  lands.  And  further  on,  in  the  Great  South- 
west, we  have  even  ruins  of  our  own— old  Mission  buildings  of 
romantic  times,  of  mellow  red  and  gray  tones,  with  rows  of  bells 
hung  in  their  walls — to  call  aside  the  artist  and  win  him  to  a  national 
expression  of  art 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  weary  plaint  of  our  artists  that  in 
America  we  have  no  atmosphere.  We  are  accused  by  the  Ameri- 
can student  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  having  a  country  without 
nuances,  without  half-tones,  or  subtilties,  light,  and  shadow.  We 
are  sneered  at  as  not  paintable.  Perhaps  we  are  not,  as  Brittany 
is  or  Naples  or  the  harbor  at  Boulogne  or  Kothenburg  in  a  sunrise 
mist;  but  just  what  is  really  paintable  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
opinion — not  wholly  of  French  tradition.  Remington  has  found 
the  Western  Indians  and  their  environment  worthy  of  a  masterly 
brush  ;  Borglum  has  discovered  subjects  enough  roaming  over  the 
Western  plains  for  a  technique  that  might  seem  ^ood  enough  for 
French  rivers  and  Brittany  meadows  ;  Twachtman  did  not  give  up 
painting  because  New  England  was  his  abiding-place,  and  lament 
the  absence  of  French  atmosphere  in  Connecticut.  He  just  stept 
outdoors,  walked  through  his  garden,  looked  down  a  winding  lane 
or  out  over  the  Sound  at  Cos  Cob,  and  painted,  and  achieved 
marvels  of  atmospheric  effects  that  few  of  the  greatest  of  foreign 
landscapists  have  ever  excelled.  He  did  not  worry  because  Amer- 
ica was  not  paintable.  If  he  ever  thought  about  it  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  with  a  quiet  little  smile  of  amusement.  And  so,  what 
we  need  in  order  to  create  a  further  national  spirit  in  our  art  is 
not  a  different  country,  but  a  different,  new,  intelligent  under- 
standing point  of  view  toward  our  country  as  it  exists.     In  three 


months'  time  in  New  York  during  the  past  winter,  Pamela  Col- 
man  Smith  has  filled  a  dozen  note-books  with  sketches  for  paint- 
ings, all  born  of  the  appeal  made  to  her  imagination  by  the  tre- 
mendously significant  conditions  which  she  has  felt  all  about  her 
both  in  the  sociology    and    psychology  of    this  swiftly    growing 


Copyrighted  liKKi  by  Frederic  Remitujton.      By  courtesy  of  "  Collier's  We.-kly." 

"A    FIGHT   FOR   THE   WATER-HOLE." 

From  a  painting  by  Frederic  Remington. 

Remington  has  never  shown  foreign  influence,  finding  "  the  western  Indians  and  their  environment  worthy  of  a 

masterly  brush." 


GEORGE    LUKS. 

From  a  photograph  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 

Luks  has  been  described  as  "  the  biggest  talent  let  loose  in  New  York  "—but 
"  he  will  paint  to  suit  himself." 

nation.  'The  difficulty  is,'  she  said  recently, 'that  the  country 
is  too  full  of  subjects,  one  has  not  time  to  digest  the  material  for 
work,  one's  imagination  is  crowded  with  strange  inspiration, 
there  is  no  time  left  between  impressions  to  work  out  the  material 
that  comes  daily  for  one's  art ;  there  has  never  been  a  time  or  a 
nation  fuller  of  meaning  to  the  thinking  artist  than  America  is  to- 
day.'    And  what  this  American  woman  sees  just  in  and  about 

New  York  is  but  one  appeal  to  the 

artist:  there  are  hundreds  of  others. 

by  land  and  by  sea,  in  the  people  and 

in  the  soil." 

When  the  eye  to  see  and  the  nec- 
essary courage  to  take  what  the  land 
offers  are  found  in  an  American  paint- 
er, the  further  plaint  is  raised  that  the 
public,  which  tries  to  control  the  hand 
of  destiny  for  painters,  will  have  none 
of  him.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of 
George  Luks.  whose  work  was  re- 
cently rejected  by  the  Academy,  there- 
by raising  a  storm  of  newspaper  con- 
troversy. Evidently  Luks  is  one  of 
the  painters  with  the  kind  of  courage 
that  Mr.  Egerton  commends.  Wri- 
ting of  him  in  The  Sun  (New  York, 
March  21)  Mr.  James  Huneker  reports 
current  opinion  of  him  as  "  the  biggest 
talent  let  loose  "  in  New  York  —  but 
"  he  will  paint  to  suit  himself."  is  the 
further  remark,  "  and  that  won't  do  in 
New  York  :  no.  nor  in  Paris  or  Lon- 
don." What  he  paints  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr   Huneker: 


"  In  the  Second-Avenue  Yiddish  res- 
taurants where  old  men  with  Biblical 
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heads  drink  coffee  and  slowly  converse;  on  Houston  Street 
when,  apparently,  the  entire  East  Side  is  buying  fish  Shabbas 
abend j  in  vile  corners  where  the  refuse  of  humanity  drift, 
hopeless,  helpless — there  Luks  catches  some  gleam  of  humor  or 
pathos,  some  touch  that,  Gorky-like,  brings  before  us  in  a  dozen 
strokes  of  the  brush  or  pencil  a  human  trait  that  emerges  to  the 
surface  of  this  vast  boiling  kettle,  like  a  spar  thrown' up  by  the 
angry  sea.  All  is  not  lost  in  these  mean  streets  ;  a  rift  of  wintry 
sunlight,  a  stray  tune  from  some  miserable  barrel-organ,  and,  be- 
hold, two  children  waltz  with  the  unconscious  zest  for  life  that  will 
survive  until  they  are  nonagenarians.  Of  such  contrasts  Luks  is 
the  master.  His  "Spielers"  is  like  a  quivering  page  from — from 
whom?  The  East  Side  is  yet  to  boast  its  Dickens.  And  Dickens 
would  have  enjoyed  the  picture  of  the  little  tousel-headed  Irish 
girl  with  her  red  hair,  dancing  with  the  pretty  flaxen-haired  Ger- 
man child,  surely  a  baker's  daughter  of  Avenue  A.  Now  you 
might  suppose  that  this  vivid  art,  this  painting  that  has  caught 
and  retained  the  primal  jolt  and  rhythm  of  the  sketch,  must  be 
necessarily  rude  and  unscientific  in  technique.  It  is  the  reverse. 
This  particular  picture  is  full  of  delicious  tonalities.  The  head  of 
the  blond  girl  might  be  from  an  English  eighteenth-century  mas- 
ter, and  the  air — it  fills  the  spaces  with  a  fluid  caress.  And  his 
'Little  Gray  Girl,'  a  poor  wisp  of  flesh  wearing  a  grotesque  shawl 
and  hat,  shivering  in  the  chill  of  a  gloomy  evening,  sounds  beauti- 
ful music  for  eye  and  heart.  The  note  of  sentiment  is  not  forced  ; 
indeed,  the  passages  of  paint  first  catch  the  eye,  modulations  of 
grays  and  black  that  tell  of  this  artist's  sensitive  touch.  He  has 
wanton  humors.  He  paints  a  coachman.  French  cocker,  life-size, 
seated  at  a  cafe'-table,  about  to  swill  brandy.  It  is  so  real  you  look 
another  way.  Or  you  are  shown  a  collection  of  beggars  who  were 
famous  a  few  years  ago  on  Sixth  Avenue,  Broadway,  the  East 
Side,  Fulton  Market:  Matches  Mary,  the  Duchess,  the  Old  Musi- 
cian, the  Old  Italian,  'Gooda  nighta,  Boss  ! '  and  a  host  of  noctur- 
nal creatures  since  dead  or  in  the  hospital,  perhaps  in  jail.  Luks 
was  their  interpreter.  Nor  does  he  lean  to  the  pessimistic  ;  he  is 
really  a  believer  in  life  and  its  characteristic  beauty.  The  pretty 
he  abhors." 


THE  LONDON  "TIMES"  BOOK  WAR 

THE  bloodless  war  between  the  London  Times  and  the  book 
trade  that  has  been  raging  for  months  in  Great  Britain, 
seems  at  present  to  have  reached  a  deadlock,  so  that  the  time 
is  not  inapt  to  give  our  readers  a  review  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  gleaned  from  the  British  newspapers  and  reviews.  Consul 
erable  acrimony  has  been  displayed  against  The  Times  for  at- 
tempting to  foist  upon  the  London  business  world  the  "cut-throat 
methods"  of  an  American  syndicate.  The  whole  issue  is  involved 
in  the  question  :  Has  the  Times  the  right  to  sell  second-hand  net 
books  before  they  are  six  months  old,  when  it  likes  and  for  what 
it  likes?  The  Times  maintains  its  right  to  do  this,  and  the  trade 
denies  it.  The  Times  complains  tint  the  publishers  charge  it 
higher  prices  than  other  purchasers,  refuse  to  supply  its  demands, 
prohibit  booksellers  from  doing  so  on  regular  trade  terms,  and 
have  withdrawn  their  advertisements  from  its  columns.  With 
great  ingenuity  it  has  fastened  its  quarrel  on  the  publishers,  who 
are  bigger  game  than  the  booksellers,  the  real  opponents,  and  less 
likely  to  have  public  sympathy.  The  struggle  has  aroused  the 
British  reading  public  and  the  controversy  has  enlisted  men  of 
distinction.  It  came  about  in  this  manner:  The  Times,  desiring 
to  increase  its  circulation  and  advertising,  invited  subscriptions  to 
the  paper,  promising  to  supply  those  who  paid  it  £3  iSs.  (a  year's 
subscription)  all  the  new  books,  three  at  a  time,  immediately,  as 
often  as  requested.  All  this  was  gratis.  Subscriptions  poured  in 
and  the  Times  Book  Club  followed.  At  the  start  everything  went 
smoothly.  After  a  month  or  so  it  had  thousands  of  practically 
new  books  on  its  hands  for  which  it  had  neither  demand  nor  room , 
and  to  procure  additional  capital  undertook  to  sell  them,  adverti 
sing  the  fact  in  its  own  columns,  at  what  the  book  trade  considered 
"exceedingly  low  prices,"  and  further  adding  that  many  of  the 
books  ''were  virtually  as  good  as  new."  The  Times  had  pur- 
chased at  regular  trade  terms,  and,  as  booksellers  are  bound  to 


keep  net  new  books  for  six  months  before  cutting  the  price,  a  vig- 
orous protest  was  voiced  and  the  storm  burst.  Sides  were  taken 
immediately,  the  public  to  some  extent,  and  the  press,  very  gener- 
ally, favoring  the  booksellers,  while  subscribers  very  naturally  up- 
held the  Book  Club. 

Three  distinct  periods  mark  the  inception  and  progress  of  The 
Times' 's  attempt  to  annex  the  book  trade  :  The  preliminary,  ante- 
dating May  9,  1906,  when  subscribers  were  being  enrolled  and  ar- 
rangements closed  with  the  trade.  The  truce,  between  May  9  and 
July  30,  1906,  when  both  sides  were  trying  to  agree  on  a  definition 
of  a  "  second-hand  book  "  ;  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities  on  July 
30,  when  the  publishers  and  booksellers  refused  to  forego  the 
"six-months"  clause,  and  bade  The  Times  do  its  worst.  Mr. 
Moberly  Bell,  of  The  Times,  accuses  the  other  side  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Club's  position,  owing  to  its  contracts  with  sub- 
scribers and  in  lulling  it  into  a  false  belief  in  its  security  during 
the  "truce"  aforementioned.  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  president  of  the 
Publishers'  Association,  traversed  this-  contention  and  published 
correspondence  relating  thereto,  which  shows  that  agreements- 
made  prior  to  July  30  were  respected  by  the  trade. 

The  position  taken  by  The  Times  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  Times  scores  the  publishers  for  permitting  the  booksellers 
to  coerce  them,  and  scores  both  for  their  intent  to  keep  up  in- 
flated and  artificial  prices.  It  contends  it  wants  to  break  up  this 
practise  and  serve  the  public  by  giving  it  cheaper  books,  which,  in 
turn,  should  benefit  an  author,  "  whose  only  interest,"  it  editorially 
asserts,  "  is  that  as  many  of  his  books  should  be  sold  as  possible." 
So  bitter  has  this  contest  waxed  that  Lord  Goschen  endeavored 
to  act  as  mediator.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  struggle  is  a  good 
illustration  of  British  bulldog  tenacity.  For  The  Times,  Messrs. 
Moberly  Bell,  Hall  Caine,  Bernard  Shaw,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Hen- 
niker  Heaton,  Arthur  Shadwell,  and  H.  E.  Hooper  (of  the  Book 
Club),  are  prominent  among  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  Mr.  Sydney  Lee  suggested  conciliation  "through  some 
independent  person  who  commands  public  confidence";  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  insisted  on  a  meeting  of  representative  authors, 
to  discuss  a  compromise  time-limit  before  a  book  may  be  sold  as 
"second-hand."  Mr.  Hall  Caine  opposes  the  six-months'  limit 
for  all  books,  contending  that  one  book  may  make  its  way  slowly, 
and  so  require  six  months,  but  other  books  succeed  at  once  or 
never. 

The  opinions  of  those  opposed  to  The  Times  may  be  summa- 
rized thus : 

Against  The  Times,  Messrs.  Edward  Bell,  Alfred  Nutt,  A.  M. 
S.  Methuen,  Grant  Richards,  William  Heinemann,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Egerton  Castle,  H.  G.  Wells,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  and  Gertrude  Atherton  are  some  who 
have  been  outspoken  in  their  opposition.  The  publishers  assert 
that  the  bookseller  must  be  protected  from  competition  like  that 
of  The  Times,  which  threatens  to  cut  his  price  and  can  afford  to 
do  so,  because  in  its  increasing  circulation  and  advertising  rev- 
enues it  has  a  resource  to  fall  back  on  which  the  bookseller  lacks. 
For  him  the  sale  of  books  is  his  all,  and  must  be  maintained  upon 
a  reasonable  basis.  Authors  oppose  it  because  they  see  in  the 
movement  a  possible  menace  to  their  relations  with  publishers — 
a  reduction  in  remuneration,  leading  to  practical  effacement.  Mr. 
Kipling  sees  in  the  scheme  the  elimination  of  the  bookseller,  The 
'limes  remaining  sole  distributor,  which  will  greatly  benefit  it,  but 
place  the  author  at  its  mercy.  Mr.  Weyman  considers  the  dual 
role  of  Tlie  'Times  as  a  great  reviewing  organ  and  a  dealer  "  essen- 
tially immoral."  Mr.  Wells  accuses  it  of  "shoving"  books  which 
are  heavily  advertised;  while  Mr.  Hewlett  says  it  means  "busi- 
ness "  for  the  paper  and  "  ruin  "  for  himself  and  fellows.  Mr.  Cas- 
tle would  abide  by  the  old  system,  fearing  benefit  alone  to  The 
Times  and  detriment  to  all  the  rest,  and  Mr.  Mason  says,  "once 
the  price  is  knocked,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  raise  it." 
Mrs.  Atherton,  the  only  American  entering  the  controversy,  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  publishers  will  win. 

The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Criminations  and  recriminations 
iiave  been  "equally  virulent  on  each  side,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  N. 
Ford  in  his  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  com- 
mon ground  is  found  in  solicitude  for  the  author's  interest." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Abbot,    Henry    L.      Problems    of    the    Panama 
Canal.     Frontispiece.     8vo,  pp.xii-269.     New  York 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $2  net. 

Abbott,  Lyman.  Christ's  Secret  of  Happiness. 
i2mo,  pp.  80.  New  York-  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Barnes-Grundy,  Mabel.  Dimbie  and  I.  Fron 
tispiece.  Illustrated.  1  imo,  pp.ix-346.  New  York 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co .     $  1 .50 . 

Blanchan,  Neltje.  Birds  that  Every  Child 
Should  Know:  The  East.  Sixty-three  pages  of 
photographs  from  life.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-281.  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this 
volume — one  of  the  most  attractive  bird- 
books  that  we  have  seen — has  drawn 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature,  and  in  that 
intimacy  has  caught  harmonies  not  sus- 
ceptible to  the  general  ear.  Written 
avowedly  for  young  readers,  the  book  will 
be  found  hardly  less  interesting  to  adult 
lovers  of  nature. 

The  author  has  a  firm  belief  in  the 
efhcacy  of  nature-study  for  children,  and 
it  is  indeed  this  idea  that  seems  to  have 
inspired  her  latest  book.  Interest  in  the 
birds,  we  learn,  trains  the  ear  quite  un- 
consciously. A  keen,  intelligent  listener 
is  rare  even  among  grown  people,  but  a 
child  who  is  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
the  birds  hears  every  sound  and  soon 
learns  to  interpret  it  with  an  accuracy 
that  is  amazing.  The  author  tells  us 
that  President  Roosevelt  in  his  boyhood 
was  an  ardent  bird-lover.  The  fact  that 
he  was  far  from  strong  gained  his  fath- 
er's approval  of  his  out-of-door  pleasures. 
He  knew  the  haunts  of  every  species  of 
bird  within  a  radius  of  miles. 

Burgess,  Gellett.  The  White  Cat.  Frontispiece. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  390.  Indianapolis  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Card,  Fred  W.  Farm  Management.  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.xiii-270.  New  York- 
Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $2  net. 

Champney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  the 
Italian  Villas.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xvii-448. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

In  this  sumptuously  made  volume 
beautiful  women  of  the  Renaissance  live 
again  in  the  scenes  and  stories  made  im- 
mortal by  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  and  later 
by  Browning  and  Rossetti,  shaping  them- 
selves vividly  before  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. One  sees  that  the  author  belongs  to 
that  corps  d elite  to  whom  Italy  is  the  com- 
mon country  of  the  soul. 

The  author  has  chosen  for  her  narrative 
a    few    of    the    more    celebrated    villas    of 


i  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia.  She 
*  has  attempted  to  reconstruct  for  the  reader 
tin-  rich  human  life  that  once  belonged 
to  them.  Of  chief  interest  are  the  re- 
nowned Medician  villas  and  those  made 
Famous  by  Boccaccio  and  Dante,  Palladio's 
palaces  near  Vicenza,  the  Villa  Giacomelli 


with  its  priceless  decorations  by  Paul 
Veronese,  Asolo,  the  magnificent  villa 
given  to  Caterina  Cornaro  by  Venice  in 
exchange  for  her  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 
In  addition  to  these  are  a  few  old  castles 
included  for  the  sake  of  their  incomparable 
historic  associations  and  their  picturesque- 
ness.  Among  these  is  the  Rocca  of  the 
Malatestas,  linked  forever  with  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  love-stories  of  all  time — 
the  tragedy  of  Francesca  da  Rimini.  The 
delicate  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
interwoven  into  her  descriptions  of  famous 
places  and  edifices  the  romantic  tales  and 
folk-lore  of  Italy  is  especially  commend- 
able. The  reader,  for  whom  many  per- 
sonages of  history  are  perhaps  but  names, 
is  brought,  as  it  were,  into  close  intimacy 
with  them  in  their  very  palaces. 

Dewsnup,  Ernest  Ritson  [Editor].  Railway 
Organization  and  Working  A  Series  of  Lectures 
Delivered  before  the  Railway  Classes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  nrao,  pp.  xii-498.  Chicago'  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     $2.00. 

Evidence  of  the  great  and  increasing 
importance  of  railway  transportation  in 
national  affairs  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  subject  is  now  receiving  special  atten- 
tion in  many  of  our  universities.  In  some 
of  them  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. During  the  past  two  years  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  established  a 
class  for  the  training  of  railway  employees 
with  the  object  of  increasing  their  pro- 
fessional efficiency.  The  project  has  been 
undertaken  in  association  with  a  number 
of  railways,  and  has  thus  assumed  a  practi- 
cal aspect.  Special  lectures  have  been 
delivered  by  prominent  railway  officials 
bearing  upon  the  traffic,  auditing,  and 
operating  of  the  American  railway. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  a  com- 
pilation of  these  lectures,  and,  while  it  lays 
no  claim  to  a  balanced  treatment  of  the 
immense  subject  of  railway  transporta- 
tion, it  will  be  found  of  great  practi- 
cal service  to  students.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  plain  and  untechnical.  In 
his  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the 
lectures,  the  editor  has  had  in  mind  the 
influence  they  may  exert  upon  the  rank 
and  file  of  railway  employees — those  from 
whom  the  railway  captains  and  generals 
of  to-morrow  may  come.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  solution  of  the  great  railroad 
problem,  now  absorbing  the  attention  of 
the  nation,  is  as  much  dependent  upon 
education  as  upon  legislation.  The  great 
railway  managements  are  now  feeling  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  men  equal  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  present  complex 
organizatx-n.  and  consequently  are  looking 


to    the    colleges    and    universities     of     the 
land  for  aid. 

Douglas,  George  William.  The  Many-Sided 
Roosevelt.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  272.  New 
York-  Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.     Si  net. 

Fletcher,  \V.  I.  [Editor.]  Annual  Library  In- 
dex. (1906.;  8vc,  pp.  380.  New  York  Office 
of  the  Publishers'  Weekly. 

Futrelle,  Jacques.  The  Thinking  Machine.  Fron- 
tispiece Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  342.  New  York" 
Dodd,  Mead   &  Co. 

Gordon,  Samuel.  The  Ferry  of  Fate.  1  imo, 
pp.  269.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     Si  50. 

Gulick,  Luther  H.,  M.D.  The  Efficient  Life. 
With  double-page  frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  ix-195. 
New  York'  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  useful  little  volume 
is  to  offer  such  suggestions  of  a  hygienic 
nature  as  will  increase  efficiency  and  thus 
materially  increase  the  potency  of  the 
individual  for  his  particular  duties  and 
role  in  life 

Professor  Gulick  lays  stress  upon  the 
principle  that  as  regards  efficiency,  quality 
and  not  quantity  is  the  main  consideration. 
He  maintains  that  there  are  conditions 
for  each  individual  under  which  he  can 
do  the  most  and  the  best  work,  and  that 
it  is  his  manifest  duty  to  ascertain  these 
conditions  and  comply  with  them.  For 
each  one,  he  thinks,  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  duration  of  his  best  moments, 
and  even  to  multiply  them.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
those  periods  of  depression  and  low  vitality 
which  are  so  fatal  to  achievement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tion of  mind  to  body.  Altho  this  is  a 
problem  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, it  has  in  its  practical  aspects  received 
partial  solution  in  our  own  time.  It  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  by  psy- 
chologists that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
mind  and  body  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
entities,  each  occupying  its  separate  sphere. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  the  two  are  so 
closely  bound  together  that  nothing  can 
affect  one  without  affecting  the  other. 
This  discovery  has  naturally  had  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  theories  of  hygiene, 
and  it  is  the  underlying  principle  oi  many 
of  the  views  advanced  in  the  present 
volume. 

Hartley.     Arthur     Twining.     Baccalaun 
dresses.     lamo,  pp.213       New  York  --.  rib- 

ner's  Sons. 

Hamilton.  M.     The  First  Claim. 

New  York:      Doubleday,  Page  &  5  =  - 

Jameson.   1.    Franklin    [General    Editor].      (' 
inal  Narratives  of  early  American  history.      Spanish 
rers  in   the   Southern    U.  S      15  The 

Narrative  of  Alvar  N 

Frederick     W.    Hodge;    The    Narrative    of    the 
pedition   of   Hernando    De  £  e  Gentleman 
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of  Elvas,  edited  by  Theodore  H.  Lewis;  The  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  of  Coronado,  by  Pedro  de  Cas- 
tanedo,  edited  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge.  With  maps 
and  facsimiles.  i2mo,  pp.  xv-411.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

Potter,  Margaret.     The  Princess,      nmo,  pp.  386. 
New  York:      Harper   &  Brothers.      $1.50. 

For  her  new  novel  Margaret  Potter 
has  chosen  the  lurid  milieu  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  court.  The  dark  and  san- 
guinary annals  of  the  Romanoffs  have 
inspired  more  than  one  stirring  tale  of 
fiction.  Usually  it  has  been  some  past 
epoch  of  the  ill-fated  dynasty  that  has 
attracted  the  romancer,  but  the  present 
writer  has  chosen  actual  events,  evidently 
realizing  that  actual  occurrences  in  Russia 
may  vie  in  romantic  and  tragic  interest 
with  any  period  whatsoever  of  the  past. 
The  characters  are  nearly  all  very  exalted 
personages.  The  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  bring  upon  the  scene  the  Czar  and 
Czarina.  She  has  also  included  person- 
ages who  under  different  names  strongly 
suggest  actual  members  of  the  imperial 
entourage. 

Love  and  intrigue  have  a  large  share 
in  the  story,  and  the  interest  seldom  lan- 
guishes. That  the  author  should  present 
a  true  picture  of  the  most  exclusive  court 
in  the  world  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
She  has,  however,  written  an  interesting 
novel  of  sufficient  verisimilitude  to  give 
life  and  character  to  her  narrative. 

Reid,  Whitelaw.  The  Greatest  Fact  in  Modern 
History.  Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  39.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Robertson,  Col.  James.  Personal  Adventures 
and  Anecdotes  of  an  Old  Officer.  With  portraits. 
8vo,  pp.  xiv-284.  London:  Edward  Arnold.  Im- 
ported by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Readers  who  delight  in  novels  of  ad- 
venture and  insist  on  having  their  literary 
pabulum  well  seasoned  with  thrilling 
episodes  would  do  well  to  read  this  true 
narrative  of  an  "Old  Officer's"  life.  The 
old  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction 
here  receives  striking  confirmation,  and 
after  perusing  these  amazing  pages  the 
reader  does  not  wonder  at  the  deprecatory 
remark  of  Colonel  Robertson's  publisher, 
"Some  of  your  adventures  are  almost 
incredible." 

The  author  was  born  in  1822.  He  comes 
of  fine  old  Scottish  ancestry  and  can  trace 
his  lineage  direct  to  the  famous  clans  of 
the  Campbells  and  the  Graemes.  He 
seems  to  have  begun  his  career  of  danger 
and  adventure  at  an  early  age.  When 
but  a  small  child  he  narrowly  escaped 
drowning.  He  was  taken  to  baths  at 
Portobello  and,  wading  out  too  far,  was 
rolled  under  till  his  lungs  were  full  of 
water.  He  remembers  and  describes  his 
sensations:  After  a  while  all  feeling  of 
suffocation  disappeared  and  he  felt  quite 
comfortable,  looking  up  through  the  wa- 
ter above  him  which  seemed  like  rough, 
green  glass.  The  color  deepened  to  black 
and  he  became  unconscious.  He  avers 
that  he  went  through  all  the  sensations 
of  a  drowned  man.  A  bather  saw  his 
little  white  hand  above  the  water  and 
pulled  him  ashore. 

A  few  years  later  he  fell  and  damaged 
his  skull.  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
long  series  of  accidents  which  caused  his 
mother  to  say,  "O  laddie,  you'll  come  to 
some  awful  death  if  you  don't  take  more 
care  of  yourself!"  Yet  he  reminds  us 
that  he  has  lived  to  be  eighty-four  and  is 
able  to  take  a  twenty-mile  run  on  a 
bicycle. 

Colonel  Robertson's  odyssey  of  marvel- 


ous adventures  began  in  1842  in  Afghan- 
istan, whither  his  regiment  was  dispatched 
to  avenge  a  massacre  of  English  troops.  He 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  his  encounter 
with  a  monster  crocodile  that  inhabited 
a  great  pool  and  had  killed  a  number  of 
the  natives.  This  veritable  dragon  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  region,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  women  who  came  down  to 
the  nullah  for  water.  The  monster  would 
sometimes  drag  in  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  and 
not  infrequently  a  woman  or  a  child. 
The  Colonel  literally  undertook  the  role 
of  Siegfried  and  single-handed  slew  the 
monster.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
startling  exploits  with  which  the  book  is 
packed  and  which  make  the  ordinary 
sensational  novel  seem  tame  in  compari- 
son. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Fr.  Paschal.  The  Golden  Say- 
ings of  the  Blessed  Brother  Giles.  Frontispiece. 
Illustrated,  tamo,  pp.  141.  Philadelphia:  The  Dol- 
phin Press.      Si. 

_  Root,  Edward  Clary.  The  Unseen  Jury.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-339.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Savage,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Psychics,  Facts,  and 
Theories.  izmo,  pp.  x-iS3-  Boston:  George  H. 
Ellis. 

Seaivell,  Molly  Elliot.  The  Secret  of  Toni. 
Illustrated  by  George  Brehm.  i2mo,  pp.  331. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton    &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  this  char- 
acteristic story  the  author  returns  to  her 
beloved  child-world,  which  has  become 
familiar  to  so  many  readers.  The  inno- 
cence and  ineffable  beauty  of  children 
appeal  in  greater  or  less  degree,  no  doubt, 
to  most  healthy-minded  persons,  but  not 
all  have  the  gift  of  fixing  in  contours,  as 
it  were,  these  fugitive  and  evanescent  im- 
pressions of  child  life. 

Toni,  the  hero  of  the  present  novel,  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  the 
cherub  group  that  we  heretofore  have 
met  in  Miss  Seawell's  pages.  He  has  a 
shock  of  black  hair  and  is  equipped  with 
a  snub  nose,  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
tan  and  freckles  on  his  face  are  an  inch 
thick;  but,  adds  the  author  by  way  of 
balancing  these  dubious  charms,  "he  had 
a  pair  of  black  eyes  so  soft  and  bright 
and  appealing  that  they  might  have  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  houris  of  Paradise." 
Toni  at  ten,  we  are  told,  was  a  complete 
man  of  the  world,  and  that  world  is 
Bienville,  a  sunny  little  garrison  town  in 
Southern  France.  He  has  a  friend  and 
boon  companion,  Paul  Verney,  a  pink- 
cheeked,  clean  lad  who  had  reached  the 
riper  maturity  of, twelve  and  was  as  in- 
dustrious as  Toni  was  idle.  Two  of  the 
fairest  of  little  French  maidens,  Denise 
and  Lucile,  also  appear  in  the  story,  and 
the  reader  watches  the  budding  and 
flowering  of  a  pair  of  naive  romances  of 
the  sort  that  this  author  excels  in  de- 
scribing. 

There  is  in  the  book  a  delightful  aroma 
of  old  French  chateaux  and  of  the  old 
bel  air.  There  is  also  the  undefinable 
delicacy  of  touch  that  reminds  one  of  the 
best  French  short-story  writers. 

Shakespeare,  Wm.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  229.  New  York.  Thos. 
Y.  Crowell  Co. 

Smith,  Ruel  Perley.  Prisoners  of  Fortune. 
i2mo,  pp.  392.     Boston:  L.C.Page   &  Co.    $1.50. 

Smyser,  William  Emory.  Tennyson.  Modern 
Poets  and  Christian  Teaching  Series.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  203.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  Si 
net. 

Snyder,  Henry  Nelson.  Sidney  Lanier.  Mod- 
ern Poets  and  Christian  Teaching  Series.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  132.  New  York.  Eaton  & 
Mains.     $1  net. 


Starke,  Dr.  J.  Alcohol,  umo,  pp.  xx-317. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Strang,  Herbert.  Fighting  on  the  Congo.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  283.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel.  The  Proprium.  i8mo, 
pp.  xxxvi-77.  New  York:  The  New  Church  Board 
of   Publication. 

Symons,  Arthur.  Studies  in  Seven  Arts.  i2mo, 
pp.  394-      New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Teller,  Charlotte.  The  Cage.  i2mo,  pp.  340. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton   &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Todkill,  Anas.  My  Lady  Pokahontas.  With 
notes  by  John  Esten  Cooke.  1  2mo,  pp.  190.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.      Si. 

Older  readers  will  recognize  in  this  work 

the  clever  little  venture  into  the  world  of 

"  fakes  "    made  many  years  ago    by   Mr. 

Cooke,  the    reputed  author  of    the  notes 

only.      It    well    deserved    reprinting    and 

especially  in  this  year  of  the  Jamestown 

Exposition. 

Tuttle,  Emma  Rood.  From  Soul  to  Soul. 
Frontispiece.  Third  Edition.  nmo,  pp.  222. 
Berlin  Heights,  O.:  Hudson  Tuttle. 

These  poems  are  good  enough  to  class 
their  author  well  forward  in  the  ranks 
of  our  minor  poets.  As  a  writer,  Mrs. 
Tuttle  should  be  better  known  to  the 
public.  Her  meters  are  well  managed 
and  all  the  mechanics  of  verse  as  here 
employed  can  be  justified  either  by  good 
precedents  or  through  their  inherent  in- 
genuity. There  is  scarcely  one  "wooden" 
line  in  the  volume. 

This  is  no  small  matter,  but  it  is  only 
incidental  to  a  good  flow  of  real  poetic 
feeling  characterizing  such  subjects  as 
admit  of  poetical  treatment.  Others  have 
the  merit  of  quaintness;  some  have  that 
of  quiet  wit,  while  others  again  are  just 
curious  fragments  that  either  enforce  a 
moral  or  preserve  an  incident  or  folk-tale, 
such  as  "The  Indian's  Prayer  Test"  and 
"Lost  Identity."  Poorer  poems  than 
these  have  given  fame  to  other  writers. 
The  work  strikes  high  enough  to  promise 
still  better  things  from  the  same  writer. 

Van  I>yke,  John  C.  Studies  in  Pictures.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  xi-136.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     81.25  net. 

Woodberry,  George  Edgar.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  i2mo, 
pp.  205.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

Prof.  Woodberry  has  now  written  three 
short  biographies,  which  rank  with  the 
best  work  of  their  kind  produced  in  recent 
years — his  "Poe"  and  "Hawthorne"  in 
the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series, 
and  the  present  volume  on  Emerson  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  of  which 
the  editor  long  was  and  presumably  still 
is  John  Morley.  If  his  "Emerson"  be 
somewhat  more  an  essay  than  are  the 
"Poe"  and  "Hawthorne,"  the  fact  may 
in  part  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
prescribed  lengths  for  volumes  in  each  of 
the  two  series  and  in  part  to  the  less 
eventful  life  that  Emerson  lived.  While 
the  reader  is  supplied  with  the  essential 
facts  in  Emerson's  life,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  author  has  been  to  give  an  ex- 
position, or  an  appreciation,  of  him  as  a 
writer,  seer,  and  teacher.  In  this  he  has 
been  notably  successful.  His  point  of 
view  is  his  own  always,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
esting and  often  an  impressive  view. 
The  volume,  moreover,  is  charmingly 
written — the  style  so  distinctive,  the  ideas 
so  often  luminous  and  so  generally  fasci- 
nating. 

Wymore,  Mary  Isabel.  Adrienne,  and^  Other 
Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  43.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press.     $1. 
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Health  Winnin 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  not  a  place  for  mere  pleasure  seekers.  The  tired,  the  sick 
and  the  invalid  come  here  to  rest  and  win  health.  To  such  it  offers  every  possible  modern 
comfort.  Health  winning  is  the  supreme  purpose  permeating  and  inspiring  the  whole  institu- 
tion. The  Sanitarium's  cuisine,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  the  public,  but 
of  many  scientists,  is  planned,  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Calorie  system  with  one  idea 
always  foremost — to  win  health.  The  entertainments  and  recreation  are  directed  by  the  phy- 
sician and  the  physical  instructor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  winning  health.  The  gymnasium, 
the  vast  baths  and  swimming  pools,  the  costly  mechanical  Swedish  movement  apparatus,  the 
elaborate  equipment  for  thermotherapy,  phototherapy,  electricity ;  the  massage  and  hydro- 
therapy— all  are  bent  upon  the  one  work  of  health  winning.  The  30  physicians,  the  350 
nurses,  the  regiment  of  attendants,  the  guests — everything  and  everybody  are  devoted  solely 
to  health  winning ;  not  the  temporary  lopping  off  of  symptoms,  but  the  reconstructing  and 
upbuilding  of  the  whole  physiological  make-up  upon  a  sound  lasting  basis. 

A  Souvenir  Portfolio  (see  coupon  below)  elaborately  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
Sanitarium,  its  buildings,  environments,  recreations,  comforts,  facilities  and  accommodations, 
will  be  sent  free  to  those  desiring  to  learn  more  about  this  wide-spread  health-winning 
k  movement — a  movement  which  has  made  Battle  Creek  an  all-the-year  stop-over  point 
\^^  or.  all  through  railroad  tickets  and  has  produced  more  than  100  institutions  copied 
L\^L  after,  although  having  no  connection  with,  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  The  Sanitarium 
Ttf&^L  consists  of  five  large  buildings  and  over  30  cottages.  The  largest  building  cost, 
^L\^L  equipped,  $1,500,000  and  contains  more  than  5  acres  of  floor  space.  The  rates 
/•TI^mA^^  are  extremely  moderate.  Everyone  interested  in  health  winning  is  invited  to 
LUI  ^^L^k      write  for  this  Souvenir  Portfolio.     Address  Box  30, 

OFF  VVX 

H.   V\  THE  SANITARIUM,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
SFND  \\\ 

jura       ^\m.  _____ 

COUPONV^-  " 

THE  SANITARIUM       ^_^V___\ 
Box  80  ^k.\     __\ 

Battle  Creek,  Mieh.         ^^  \  ^k  \ 

Please  send  without    ^^  \    , 
cost   to  me,   your  Sou-    ^k    \  .  _HW" 

venir  Portfolio  of  photo-  ^^  \^^ 
graphs  with  description  ^^\^ 
of  accommodations,  envi-^^\" 
ronments  and  methods.  ^k  \    . 

_   x  "P 

Name m. V     ____  ___■*»•_>  ^^ 

,\  s^^  ^^mR^MS  __T^^J  _n______l 

-^k  \^JH  BliSyBikudSHinnHilSlUilH 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  You  Build 
Your  New  Home 

The  right  selection  of  the  hardware 
trimmings  is  an  important  point  to  be 
considered  and  is  one  of  die  artistic  de- 
tails that  should  be  decided  according  to 
your  own  taste.  Although  the  cost  of 
the  hardware  is  trifling  :n  comparison  to 
the  cost  of  the  home,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  permanent  decorations. 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic  Hardware 

combines  decorative  beauty  with   dur- 
able utility. 

Our  beautiful  Book  of  Designs,  which 
is  sent  free  on  application,  will  enable 
you  to  select  a  pattern  to  harmonize  with 
any  style  of  architecture.  It  will  give 
you  practical  assistance  and  prevent  the 
annoyance  that  always  comes  from  the 
careless  selection  of  inferior  locks  and 
building  hardware. 

This  beautiful  T?ook  of  Designs  shows 
fifty -eight  Patterns  of  Artistic  Hardware, 
and  gives  countless  valuable  sugges- 
tions.    It's  yours  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO., 
160  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


Shur-On 

Lye -glasses 


money    drop- 
ping glasses. 

Shur-Om      won't     come 

off  till  you  t:\ke  them   off. 

Any    broken     part    of 

Mountings  Replaced  Free 

within    0  n  e    year    by   any 

theUnitedStates. 

Ask  your  optician.  Shapes 

to  fit  any  nose.     Book  free. 

E.KIRSTEINSONSCOVuept.E 

Estab.  1864.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Saints  That  Have  No  Day. 

By  Katharine  Perry. 

With  golden  letters  set  in  brave  array 

Throughout   the   Church's   record   of   the   year, 
The   great  names   of   historic    Saints   appear, 

Those  ringing  names  that,   as  a  trumpet,   play 

Uplifting  music  o'er  a  sordid  way, 

And  sound  high  courage  to  our  earth-dulled  ear 
But,  underneath  those  strains.  I  seem  to  hear 

The  silence  of  the  Saints  that  have  no  day. 

Martyrs    blood-red,    and    trodden    souls,    care-gray, 
In  hierarchal  pride  no  place  they  boast; 

No  candles  burn  for  them  where  pilgrims  pray, 
No  haloes  crown  their  dim  and  countless  host; 

And  yet — the  leaven  of  their  humble  sway, 
Unrecognized,  unguessed,  avails  the  most. 

— From  The  Reader  (April). 


O  Earth,  Sufficing  AH  Our  Needs. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  , 

0  Earth,  sufficing  all  our  needs,  O  you 
With  room  for  body  and  for  spirit  too, 

How  patient  while  your  children  vex  their  souls 
Devising  alien  heavens  beyond  your  blue. 

Dear  dwelling  of  the  immortal  and  unseen, 
How  obstinate  in  my  blindness  have  I  been, 

Not  comprehending  what  your  tender  calls, 
Veiled  promises  and  reassurance,  mean! 

Not  far  and  cold  the  way  that  they  have  gone. 

Who  thro'  your  sundering  darkness  have  withdrawn 
Almost  within  our  hand-reach  they  remain 

Who  pass  beyond  the  sequence  of  the  dawn. 

Not  far  and  strange  the  heavens,  but  very  near, 
Your  children's    hearts    unknowingly    hold    dear. 

At  times  we  almost  catch  the  door  swung  wide — 
An  unforgotten  voice  almost  we  hear! 

1  am  the  heir  of  heaven — and  you  are  just. 

You,  you  alone  I  know,  and  you  I  trust. 
Tho  I  seek  God  beyond  the  farthest  star, 

Here  shall  I  find  Him,  in  your  deathless  dust. 

— From  The  Craftsman  (March). 


To  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch. 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Forever  young  is  that  immortal  throng 

Whose  golden  rimes  to-day  our  lips  recite; 

Like  stars  they  shine  and  sing  across  the  night, 

Unchanged  and   changeless   through   the  ages  long. 

In  fancy's  realm,  upon  foundations  strong 
They  built  their  monuments  of  beauty  bright, 
Creating  out  of  dreams  for  our  delight 

Arches  and  domes  and  pinnacles  of  Song. 

They  know  not  age;  no,  nor  dost  thou,  in   truth, 
For  thou  with  laurels  green  on  locks  of  gold 
Hast  reached  but  now  the  poet's  dewy  prime. 
A  thousand   years  !     O  Song-enamored  Youth, 
Thy  lyric  castles  never  shall  grow  old, 
Nor  ruin  mar  their  airy  walls  of  rime  ! 

— From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June,  1906). 


The   Inknown   Use. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

The  music  of  the  zither, 
It  trem files,  and  it  dies — 

vhere?     Ah,  tell  me  whither 
The  vibrant  spirit  flies! 

The  leaping,  laughing  fire 

goes  where,  past  trace? 
What  goal  can  it  aspire 
In  empyrean  space  ? 

And  Life5-,-man's  all  of  being, 
Compact  of  soul  and  sense — ■ 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HOKSFOKU'S   ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  obstinate  Indigestion, 
1-  dyspt  psia,  headache  or  depression. 


Heats  Water  HOT 
On  the  Run 

No  need  to  wait  for  a  tankful— or  to  wait  at  all. 
Just  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  burner  of  the 

Humphrey     Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

and  before  you  ran  get  the  faucet  open — eren  be- 
fore the  match  goes  out— the  water  is  steaming  hot. 
When  the  tub  or  bowl  is  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
you  have  enough,  shut  off  the  water  and  you  shut 
off  the  gas  too. 

The  Humphrey  Instantaneous  Heater  will  last  a 
lifetime,  can't  get  out  of  order,  and  is  the  cheap- 
est, handiest,  most  satisfactory  source  of  hot 
water  you  can  have.  To  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
know  that  every  word  we  have  said  is  TRUE,  we 
have  decided  to  send  the  Humphrey  Heater  any- 
where on 

30  Days'  Free  Home  Test 

We'll  send  it  to  any  houseowner 
freight  prepaid.  Use  it30days— 
prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it, 
and  if  it  doesn't "  make  good, 
isn't  exactly  as  represented  in 
our  Guarantee,  send  it  back  and 
get  your  money.  There'll  be  no 
delay — no  argument  about  it. 

For  General  Use  We  Recom- 
mend Humphrey  Bath 
Heater    No.  6 
Price,  $29.00 

But  get  o*ir  Brinks 
and  other  literature 
and  make  your  own 
selection.  Write  to- 
day. Remember,  any 
Heater  you  select 
mu9t  satisfy  ynu  af- 
ter 30  dajs'  Home 
Test  at  our  risk. 

HUMPHREY  CO.,   14  Crescent  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


fdl  Cleanable 

Porcelain  Lined  Refrigerators 

Excel  All   Others 

The  porcelain  lining  is 
real  porcelain  fused  on 
sheet  steel  and  indestruct- 
ible. This  means  a  sweet, 
clean  refrigerator  at  all 
times.  The  doors  are  air- 
tight, which  prevents 
sweat  and  mould. 

Ordinary  refrigerator 
doors  lock  in  one  place  only. 
The  Leonard  door  lock  (see 
cut  (draws  the  door  air-tight 
against  the  door  frame  and 

locks  it  top,  sides  and  bottom  so  that  the  air  cannot 

get   in   and   around   the   edges. 

YOUR  ICE  BILLS  CUT  IN  HALF 

There  are  nine  walls  to  preserve  the  ice 
(see  cut  below).  The  price  is  l/$  less  than 
tile  lining  and  the  refrigerator  is  better.  For 
sale  by  the  best  dealers  or  shipped  direct 
from  the  factory.  Thirty  days'  trial.  Freight 
prepaid  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  Beware  of  imitations  made  of  white 
paint.  Write  for  free  sample  of  porcelain  lin- 
ing and  catalog  showing  30  other  styles. 

GRAND   RAPIDS   REFRIGERATOR   JO. 
33  Ottawa  Street       Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Nine  walls  of 
Leonard  Clean- 
ly nbleRefwgerator  . 


"'•This  style  33x21  x  40 
P"li-lied    Oak,     Round  Cor- 
uers,    Quarter  Sawed  Panels 

$30.00 

Delivered  as   below. 


vj  B£l  1-4  -Llififtl 


ORNAMENTAL    FENCES 

Iron  or  Wire,  built  to  order.    The  finest  at  lowest  prices 
Satisfaction      *.         .f,         «     guaranteed.       a 

1  t  I  t  i  I  t 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO. 
Write  our  factory.         23  S.  Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight  Ifl  lhs.      cost   little. 

Reqnirei  little  water. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

1*1.    I..    IRWIN, 

103  Chamber!  St.,     New  York,  N.  T. 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Oh,  whither,  whither  fleeing, 

Each  moment,  called  from  hence? 

Each  moment,  partial  dying 

Foreshadows  but  the  last; 
Even  our  lightest  sighing 

Goes,  freighted,  to  the  Vast ! 

Fugitive  Life,  say  whither, 

With  Beauty  and  with  Power; 

What  is  it  calling  "Hither  !" 

That  draws  you,  hour  by  hour? 

Past  hearing,  past  beholding, 

Into  Itself  deflects  ? 
By  Unknown  Law  remolding, 

To  Unknown  Use  directs? 

—  Front  Harper's  Magazine  ( April). 


PERSONAL 

Mark   Twain  and    the   German    Emperor. — 

In  a  recent  chapter  of  his  "Autobiography"  in  the 
North  American  Review  Mark  Twain  tells  of  his 
dinner  in  Berlin  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He 
had  but  recently  arrived  in  the  city  and  had  begun 
housekeeping  in  a  furnished  apartment,  when  one 
morning  at  breakfast  the  invitation  to  dinner  was 
delivered.  The  family  was  very  much  imprest, 
particularly  the  younger  members.      He  says: 

During  several  months  I  had  encountered  socially, 
on  the  Continent,  men  bearing  lofty  titles;  and  all 
this  while  Jean  was  becoming  more  and  more  imprest, 
and  awed,  and  subdued  by  these  imposing  events, 
for  she  had  not  been  abroad  before,  and  they  were 
new  to  her — wonders  out  of  dreamland  turned  into 
realities.  The  imperial  card  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  around  the  table,  and  examined  with  in- 
terest; when  it  reached  Jean  she  exhibited  excite- 
ment and  emotion,  but  for  a  time  was  quite  speech- 
less;   then  she  said: 

"Why,  papa,  if  it  keeps  going  on  like  this,  pretty 
soon  there  won't  be  anybody  left  for  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  but  God." 

It  was  not  complimentary  to  think  that  I  was  not 


A  FRIENDLY  GROCER 
Dropped  a  Valuable  Hint  about  Coffee. 


"For  about  eight  years,"  writes  a  Mich, 
woman,  "  I  suffered  from  nervousness — part 
of  the  time  down  in  bed  with  nervous  pros- 
tration. 

"Sometimes  I  would  get  numb  and  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  speak  for  a 
spell.  At  others,  I  would  have  severe  bilious 
attacks,  and  my  heart  would  flutter  painfully 
when  I  would  walk  fast  or  sweep. 

"  I  have  taken  enough  medicine  to  start  a 
small  drug  store,  without  any  benefit.  One 
evening  our  grocer  was  asking  Husband  how 
I  was  and  he  urged  that  1  quit  coffee  and  use 
Postum,  so  he  brought  home  a  pkg.  and  1 
made  it  according  to  directions  and  we  were 
both  delighted  with  it. 

"So  we  quit  coffee  altogether  and  used 
only  Postum.  I  began  to  get  better  in  a 
month's  time  and  look  like  another  person, 
the  color  came  back  to  my  cheeks,  I  began 
to  sleep  well,  my  appetite  was  good  and  1 
commenced  to  take  on  flesh  and  become 
interested  in  everything  about  the  house. 

"Finally  I  was  able  to  do  all  my  own 
work  without  the  least  sign  of  my  old 
trouble.  I  am  so  thankful  for  the  little  book, 
'The  Road  to  Wellville.'  It  has  done  me 
so  much  good.  I  haven't  taken  medicine  of 
any  kind  for  six  months  and  don't  need  any. 

"A  friend  of  ours  who  did  not  like  Pos- 
tum as  she  made  it,  liked  mine,  and  when 
she  learned  to  boil  it  long  enough,  her's 
was  as  good  as  mine.  It's  easy  if  you 
follow  directions."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Company,  Battle  Creek.  Much.  Head  the 
little  book.  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "  There's  a  reason  " 
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HUNDREDS,  thousands,  even  MILLIONS  of  dollars  are  wasted, 
destroyed,  literally  burned  vp  each  Winter.    The  old-style, 
cavernous,  gluttonous  Top-feed  Furnace  is  responsible  for  this  wanton 
waste.    How  to  stop  the  enormous  drain  has  become  aburning.quehtion 
to  an  ever-increasing  army.     What  did  it  cost  YOU  for  coal  the  past 
Winter?    Have  YOU  been  a  victim  of  bifjcoal  bills?    Would  you  like  to 
know  how  to  cut  them  i  n  half?    We  can  SHOW  you  how.  We  can  prove 
by  thousands  of  reputable  householders  that  the 

Peck- Williamson  (Saves  1-2  to  2-3 
Underfeed  Furnace)  on  Your  Coal  Bills 

You  will  not  only  have  an  abundance  of  heat,  but  it  will  be  clean, 
pure,  healthy  heat.  No  gases,  little  smoke,  no  clinkers,  because  all 
are  consumed  in  the  Underfeed.  It  is  built  on  the  correct  Principle 
— coal  is  fed  from  below — flame  and  fire  on  top. 

H.  C  Reman,  of  Meadville,  Pa., 
gives  his  experience  as  follows: 

"My  Underfeed  Furnace  Is  proving  up  GR.WDLT 
In  every  respect.    For  heating  my  1  I  -room  house, 
It  cost  me  this  Winter  less  than  824.    Thermom- 
eters   In    three    places    in    the    house    have    not 
indicated  below  70  degrees  at  anytime.  The  Under- 
feed is  all  you  claim  for  it.    I  have  been  so  enthusiastic 
in   telling  of  its  excellence   to    my    friends    that    they 
suggest  X  ought  to  be  selling  the  Underfeed." 

We'd  like  to  Bend  you  a  lot  of  fae  simile  letters  just  as  strong 
as  t'.ie  above — testimonials  embodied  In  our  Illustrated  t-nder- 
feed  I'.ooUlet— all  FREE.  Illustration  shows  furnace,  without 
casing,  cut  out  to  show  how  coal, Is  forced  up  under  Are. 

Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Enrfneering 
Department  are  yours—  FRES.  Write  to-day, 
giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer 
to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  West  Fifth  Street,     -     -    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Our  Proposition  to  Dealers  is  Very  Attractive 
WRITE  FOR  IT 


KFIP5I  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Do  it  Yourself 

Interesting,  simple 
and   fascinating. 
Our  practical  free 
48-page    book 
makes  it  a  simple 
matter  to  finish  or 
refinish    new    or    old 
furniture,  woodwork 
and    floors     in 
Weathered.   Mis- 
sion, Forest  Green,  Flemish, 

Mahogany  or  Wj  any  other  desired  shade  at  little 
cost  with  John-  M\  son's  Electric  Solvo,  Johnson's 
Wood    Dye    and     W    Johnson's   Prepared   Wax. 

First  remove  all  the  old  finish  with  Johnson's 
Electric  Solvo.  Then  apply  our  Dye  to  the  clean, 
dry,  bare  wood  and  when  perfectly  drv  apply  our  Wax 
with  cloth  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry  cloth.  A 
beautiful  wax  finish  will  be  immediately  produced. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling  how  old,  poorly 
finished  furniture  can  be  made  serviceable  and 
stylish  and  harmonize  with  your  other  furnishings. 

Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  (for  removing  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  etc.),  pint  cans,  40  cts.;  half-pint 
cans,  25  cts. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  (all  shades),  half-pint  cms, 

30  cts.;    pint  cans,   50  cts. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax— 10  and  25  ct.  pack- 
ages and  large  size  cans.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint. 
Postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will 
not  Supply  you.  Write  for  48-page  color  book — 
"The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Furniture."      Sent  free — mention  edition  L.   D.  4. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"  The  ff^oodfinisAiftg  Authorix 


"3  Hours  More  Daylight- 

I  Cent. 
I     l>on'i  yon  often  long  for"ji«u 
a  111  tie  >>!<•!•'  rin>  iiuht"  " 
T!w-     only      arliflCLt]     light 
\\  lit-  li  :.r>r>roai;l:P«  «■ 
that  of  'Hie  llccl.-Id.il    1  :uiip._| 
And  because  It  is  nearest  u  daylight 
it  is  t lie  easiest  on  Hie  eyes. 
The  I'.eek- 1  den  is  a  handsome,  portable, 
bronze    lamp:     clean,     odorless    and 
smokeless.    It    burns  pas;  and  gives 
about  fifteen  times  more  light  than 
city  gas  at  four-sevenths  the  cost. 
It  lias  no  wick,  oil.  mantle  or  chimney  : 
and  no  dangers,  like  oil  lamps,  ciossed 
wires  or  leaky  pipes. 
It  vitiates  less  air  and  makes  less  heat  than 
anyother  flame  light. The'Terlert  Light"  foi 
the  home.  An  arliele  in  Keb'y  1  adlea  Home 
Journal,  speaking  ol  the  gas  generated  by 
the  P.eok-Iden-1  amp  says:  '•  (lives  much 
more  light  than  an  equal  amount  of  <uy 
gas-  burns  with  B  steady,  white  flame 
of    great     brUllancj  —  the    nearest 
approach  to  sunlight  of  any  arti- 
ficial   il  uininant."     This  praise 
is  due  to  merit  only.  We  have  a 
special  proposition  to  make  you. 

ACF.TYI.rXK   I.HIrfO., 
r.n  »  nlversItT  PI..  V  V  CM? 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller*  Tin  Rollers 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"It  can't  be  done." 

"  You  can't  do  it." 

"It  won't  come  out  that  way." 

These  words  have  a  familiar  sound  to  every 

progressive   business   man   as   he  meets  them 
every  day. 

During  a  recent  week  I  received 
and  filled  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  orders  for  cigars,  all 
from  individual  smokers.  To  fill 
these  orders  required  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  cigars.  Of  these  orders 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were 
repeat  orders,  that  is,  orders  from 
men  who  had  previously  bought 
cigars  from  me,  and  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eleven  orders  from 
new  customers  twenty-six 
were  recommended  by  my  old 
customers.  So,  you  see,  I  am 
"  doing  it."  The  reason  I  am 
"doing  it"  is  because  I  send 
cigars  much  better  than  my 
customers  expect  to  receive. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  up- 
on request,  send  one  hun 
dred  Shivers*  Panatela  Cigars 
on  approval  to  any  respon- 
sible man,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety 
at  my  expense,  and  no  charge 
for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them;  if  he 
is  pleased  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$5.00,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  busi- 
ness card  or  give  personal  refer- 
ences, and  state  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are 
desired. 

I  manufacture  thesecigarsliterally 
by  the  million,  and  sell  them  to  the 
individual  smoker,  by  the  hundred, 
at  wholesale  prices.  The  fillers  are 
long,  clean,  clear  Havana  of  good 
quality.  The  wrappers  are  genuine 
Sumatra.  They  are  hand  made. 
They  are  the  ten-cent  quality  of  the  dealers, 
and  could  not  be  sold  through  the  usual  channels 
to  the  trade  under  $50.00  per  thousand.  The 
only  reason  that  I  can  sell  them  at  55.00  per 
hundred  is  repeat  orders — it  is  because  the 
selling  cost  is  practically  eliminated. 

I  manufacture  other  cigars  than  my  Panatela. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  think  that  a  Panatela 
wouldn't  suit  you, and  you  are  open  to  conviction, 
let  me  send  you  my  catalogues. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL 
MAKES 


N*4s    Machines  \  Mfr'n  Prices.  Rented  Anywhere.  R«nt»pplied. 
Writ*  1  >t  <j»ialof  E      rypewrlterKraporium,  -'*2  LaSalleSi.  Chicago 


Old  Books  and  Magazines  Bought  anil  Hold 

■  American  Magazine  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    


acquainted  in  that  quarter,  but  she  was  young, 
and  the  young  jump  to  conclusions  without  reflection. 

Necessarily,  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  Prince 
Heinrich  and  six  or  eight  other  guests  were  present. 
The  Emperor  did  most  of  the  talking,  .uid  he  talked 
well,  and  in  faultless  English.  In  both  of  these 
conspicuousnesses  I  was  gratified  to  recognize  a 
resemblance  to  myself — a  very  exact  resemblance, 
no,  almost  exact,  but  not  quite  that — a  modified 
exactness,  with  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Em- 
peror. My  English,  like  his,  is  nearly  faultless; 
like  him  I  talk  well;  and  when  I  have  guests  at 
dinner  I  prefer  to  do  all  the  talking  myself.  It  is 
the  best  way,  and  the  pleasantest.  Also  the  most 
profitable  for  the  others. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  perceive  that  his  Majesty 
was  familiar  with  my  books,  and  that  his  attitude 
toward  them  was  not  uncomplimentary. 

At  the  dinner  his  Majesty  chatted  briskly  and 
entertainingly  along  in  easy  and  flowing  English, 
and  now  and  then  he  interrupted  himself  to  address 
a  remark  to  me,  or  to  some  other  individual  of  the 
guests.  When  the  reply  had  been  delivered,  he 
resumed  his  talk.  I  noticed  that  the  table  etiquette 
tallied  with  that  which  was  the  law  of  my  house,  at 
home  when  we  had  guests;  that  is  to  say,  the  guests 
answered  when  the  host  favored  them  with  a  remark, 
and  then  quieted  down  and  behaved  themselves 
until  they  got  another  chance.  If  I  had  been  in  the 
Emperor's  chair  and  he  in  mine,  I  should  have  felt 
infinitely  comfortable  and  at  home,  and  should  have 
done  a  world  of  talking,  and  done  it  well;  but  I 
was  guest  now,  and  consequently  I  felt  less  at  home. 
From  old  experience,  I  was  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
the  game,  and  familiar  with  their  exercise  from  the 
high  place  of  host;  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  the 
trammeled  and  less  satisfactory  position  of  guest, 
therefore  I  felt  a  little  strange  and  out  of  place. 
But  there  was  no  animosity — no,  the  Emperor  was 
host,  therefore  according  to  my  own  rule  he  had  a 
right  to  do  the  talking,  and  it  was  my  honorable 
duty  to  intrude  no  interruptions  or  other  improve- 
ments, except  upon  invitation;  and  of  course  it 
could  be  my  turn  some  day:  some  day,  on  some 
friendly  visit  of  inspection  to  America,  it  might  be 
my  pleasure  and  distinction  to  have  him  as  guest  at 
my  table:  then  I  would  give  him  a  rest,  and  a  re- 
markably quiet  time. 

In  one  way  there  was  a  difference  between  his  table 
and  mine — for  instance,  atmosphere,  the  guests 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  naturally  they  conferred 
that  feeling  upon  me,  for,  after  all,  I  am  only  human, 
altho  I  regret  it.  When  a  guest  answered  a  question 
he  did  it  with  deferential  voice  and  manner;  he  did 
not  put  any  emotion  into  it,  and  he  did  not  spin  it 
out,  but  got  it  out  of  his  system  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  then  looked  relieved.  The  Emperor  was 
used  to  this  atmosphere,  and  it  did  not  chill  his 
blood,  maybe  it  was  an  inspiration  to  him,  for  he 
was  alert,  brilliant,  and  full  of  animation;  also  he 
was  most  gracefully  and  felicitously  complimentary 
to  my  books — and  I  will  remark  here  that  the 
v  phrasing  of  a  compliment  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  human  gifts,  and  the  happy^  delivery  of  it  another. 

Some  years  later  the  Emperor  sent  a  message  to 
Mark  Twain  by  an  American  who  was  returning  to 
this  country  from  the  German  court.  The  message 
and  the  humorist's  comment  upon  it  follow 

"Convey  to  Mr.  Clemens  my  kindest  regards.  Ask 
him  if  he  remembers  that  dinner,  and  ask  him  why 
he  didn't  do  any  talking  " 

Why,  how  could  I  talk  when  he  was  talking? 
He  "  held  the  age,"  as  the  poker-clergy  say,  and 
two  can't  talk  at  the  same  time  with  good  effect. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  was  reproached  by  a 
friend,   who  said: 

"I  think  it  a  shame  that  you  have  not  spoken  to 


Mullins  Steel  Boats 


Motor    Boats,   Row    Boats, 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 
built  of  steel  with    air  chambers  in  each  cnil  like  a  life  boat.     The  J    can't 
nk.     Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  indestructible,  don't  leak,  dry   nut 


and  are  ubsolutclv  safe. 
guaranteed  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen.  The 
ideal  boat  for  pit 
summer  resorts,  parks. eti-. 
THE  W.  II.  IHI.MNS  CO., 
I  13  I  i  ;i  til  In,  Kt.,Snl<-m,Ohio. 
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REG.  U.S.   PAT.  OFF. 


Summer    Underwear 

is  the  coolest,  cleanest,  most  comfort- 
able and  most  sanitary  underwear 

ever  devised  for  the  well-being  of  man. 

COOLEST,  because  the  numberless 
tiny  holes  in  the  fabric  keep  the  air  circu- 
lating next  to  the  skin,  and  fresh  air  is  admit- 
tedly the  sovereign  cooler. 

CLEANEST,  because  the  offensive 
Odors  caused  by  perspiration  are  forthwith 
expelled  through  the  holes. 

MOST  COMFORTjABLE,  because 
coolness  and  cleanliness  create  a  de- 
lightful feeling  of  bodily  ease. 

MOST  SANITARY,  because  the  gar- 
ments, being  air-open,  dry  immedi- 
ately, cannot  retain  dampness,  absorb  mois- 
ture and  ward  off  grave  dangers  arising  from 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Look  for  the  label  and  ask  your  dealer  for 
n //7)  ,.  "  It  is  a  mark  that  means  much. 
^W&nu  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 

write  for  FREE  sample  of  the  fabric 
and  our  deeply  interesting  booklet,  n  INSIDE 
INFORMATION." 


CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 


4  WASHINGTON  STREET 
AMSTERDAM    N.  Y. 


OWN  BOAT 


\o  Mechanical  Ability 
Needed    if   you    use   the  Brooks 

System    of    exact    size    patterns    and 
illustrated    instructions. 
Our  niit  I  it  I ■:•■:   Illustrated  Catalog; 
tells  how  21, :sll  inexperienced   people  buil 
their  own  boats  last  year  at  a 
•ost  next  to  nothing— quotes 
jirices  on  patterns— knock- 
down frames  with  patterns 
to    finish   and   complete 
knock-down   boats—  laun- 
ches— sailboats—  rowboats> 
and    canoes.      Itcdtired 
Prices  on  Patterns. 


SYSTEM 


BROOKS  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  Bout  Building 
2404  Ship  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  V.  9.  A. 

(Formerly  of  Bay  City,  Mich. ) 


SKIDOO! 

MARINE   ENGINE 

The  2-C'ycle-Engine-Sensation  of  the  Year.  Entirely  new  and 
improved  design  introducing  many  exclusive  features.  Runs 
on  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Kerosene  or  AlcohoL 


Pats. 
Fend 
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ACTUAL 
P. 


Engine  *M*W 
rE  with  W  7^ 

fittings^    mMM 
:  90.        *W\^ 


COMPLETE  ENGINE  with 
Freshwater  Boat  Fittings  J 
$39.90:  With  Salt  Waterf 
Boat  Fittings,  $43.90. 
Swiftest,    most   powerfnl,    efficient  and 
reliable  engine   of  its  size   on    earth. 
Drives  Canoe,    Rowboat  or  14  to  20  ft. 
Launch  with  load,  6  to  10  miles  per  hour. 
Catalog  Reversible,  easy   to  install  and   operate. 
FREE,    unfailing  endurance  powers,  economical 
and  safe,  cannot  back-fire.    Sold  under  Five  Yeai  Guarantee. 

Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Detroit,  Mick 
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your  wife  for  fifteen  years.  How  do  you  explain 
it?      How  do  you  justify  it  ?" 

That  poor  man  said. 

"I  didn't  want  to  interrupt  her  ' 

If  the  Emperor  had  been  at  my  table,  he  would 
not  have  suffered  from  my  silence,  he  would  only 
have  suffered  from  the  sorrows  of  his  own  solitude. 
If  I  were  not  too  old  to  travel  I  would  p;o  to  Berlin 
and  introduce  the  etirmette  of  my  own  table,  which 
tallies  with  the  etiquette  observable  at  other  royal 
tables.  I  would  say,  "Invite  me  again,  your  Majesty, 
and  give  me  a  chance  ':  then  I  would  courteously 
waive  rank  and  do  all  the  talking  myself 


Thomas    A.    Scott,    Wrecker     Oiver,    Hero. — 

Readers  of  P  Hopkinson  Smith's  ''  Caleb  West, 
Master  Diver,  '  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Captain  Joe  of  the  story  was  "founded  on  fact." 
The  original  of  this  character  was  Capt  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  of  New  London,  with  whom  the  writer  of  the 
story  was  for  many  years  associated  in  various  en- 
gineering enterprises  Upon  the  death  of  Captain 
Scott,  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Smith  was  interviewed 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  who 
writes  in  that  paper  Mr.  Smith's  estimate  of  the 
"Master  Diver."  "I  don't  see,"  he  said,  "why 
Captain  Scott  shouldn't  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  country."  And  then  he  gave  a 
long  account  of  his  friend's  life,  part  of  which  we 
quote 

Without  any  education  in  the  book  sense,  born 
in  Snowhill,  Ind.,  in  1830.  a  cook  on  an  oyster-boat, 
a  captain  before  he  was  twenty,  he  rose  to  be  the  head 
of  a  big  wrecking  company,  he  really  built  Race 
Rock  Light,  not  I ;  he  was  the  best  diver,  the  most 
capable  captain,  the  most  lovable  man,  the  most 
genial,  fearless,  charitable,  kindly,  noble  heart  I've 
ever  known.  Other  men  are  devoid  of  fear,  other 
men  are  capable,  other  men  are  kind-hearted,  but 
he  was  everything  combined.  I  know  of  no  one 
more  worthy  to  follow  as  an  example  than  Capt. 
Tom  Scott.  .    .  . 

He  was  hardly  six  feet  tall,  but  he  had  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  an  ox;    great,  deep  chest;    arms, 


WHEN  DINNER  COMES 
One  Ought  to  Have  a  Good  Appetite. 


A  good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce.  It  goes 
a  long  way  toward  helping  in  the  digestive 
process,  and  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
health  and  strength. 

Many  persons  have  found  that  Grape-Xuts 
food  is  not  only  nourishing  but  is  a  great 
appetizer.  Even  children  like  the  taste  of 
it  and  grow  strong  and  rosy  from  its  use. 

It  is  especially  the  food  to  make  a  weak 
stomach  strong  and  create  an  appetite  for 
dinner. 

"I  am  57  years  old,"  writes  a  Tenn. 
grandmother,  "and  have  had  a  weak  stom- 
ach from  childhood.  By  great  care  as  to  my 
diet  I  enjoyed  a  reasonable  degree  of  health, 
but  never  found  anything  to  equal  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a  standby. 

"  When  I  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast 
and  just  eat  to  keep  up  my  strength  I  take  4 
teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts  with  good  rich 
milk,  and  when  dinner  comes  I  am  hungry. 
While  if  I  go  without  any  breakfast  I  never 
feel  like  eating  dinner.  Grape-Nuts  for 
breakfast  seems  to  make  a  healthy  appetite 
for  dinner. 

"  My  little  13-months-old  grandson  had 
been  very  sick  with  stomach  trouble  during 
the  past  summer,  and  finally  we  put  him 
on  Grape-Nuts.  Now  he  is  growing  fat  and 
well.  When  asked  if  he  wants  his  nurse  or 
Grape-Nuts,  lie  brightens  up  and  points  to 
the  cupboard.  He  was  no  trouble  to  wean 
at  all — thanks  to  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given 
bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  roe  today. 
a  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation, 
jr  I  will  teach  you  the  Keal  Estate  business  by  mall; 
%  appoint  you  Special  Representative  of  my  Company 
••'   In  your  town;  start  you  In  a  profitable  business  of 

your  own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  and   full  particulars  free. 

Write  today.    Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

D'J..,  1047  Maryland  Bnildlne,  Washington.  I).  C. 

it  101;  Athenaeum  Building,  Chicago.  Illinois 


1   keep  old   friends  and   add  new   ones. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth. 
in  irregular  tufts— cleans  between  the  tooth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per 

sons — the  only  ones  who 


Adults'  36c 

Youths'  25c     Children's  25c, 

ru  dealers.    !>n<1  fnr  our /ree 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,   14  Pine  St..  Florence, 
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"There  isri t  any  secret 
about  the  success  of  this 

Cigar^ 

said  one  of  our  customers 
recently  as  he  sat  con= 
tented ly  smoking  one  of 
our  Baby  Grand  cigars. 

And  indeed  there  ISN'T  any 
secret  about  it.  Just  the  finest, 
richest,  carefully  selected  Ha- 
vana ,  properly 
blended  and  scien- 
tifically rolled  under 
strict  sanitary  condi- 
tions ;  then  wrapped 
in  a  pure  leaf.  The 
result  is  a  clean, 
clear,  fragrant, pleas= 
ure=producing  cigar. 
4  1  =  16  inches  long. 

Packed  in  boxes  of  too  and 
wrapped  in  tin  foil  bundles  of  50 
each  to  preserve  freshness  and 
flavor. 

Our  Free  Trial 

A II  you  need  do  is  to 
write  us  on  your  busi- 
ness letter  head,  or  en= 
close  your  business 
card,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  box  of  100  Baby 
Grand  cigars  on  trial. 
If  you  like  them  send  us 
$3  •  7  S ,  but  if  for  any  rea- 
son you  do  not  care  for 
them,  return  the  bal- 
ance at  our  expense  and 
no  charge  will  be  made 
for  the  few  smoked. 
We  pay  expressage 
both  ways. 

The  only  secret  connected 
with  this  cigar  is  the  length 
of  the  filler.  It's  not  corn- 
Exact  Size  posed  of  factory  scraps, 
dust,  dirt  or  stems,  but  it  is  filled  with 
the  shorter  leaves  from  the  choice  tobacco 
used  in  our  highest  priced  clear  Havanas. 
This  is  LONG  CUT  so  that  any  objection 
to  a  short  filler  is  overcome. 

Onr  complete  line  of  over  36  styles  is  sold  to  busi- 
ness men,  professional  men.  and  clubs  everywhere. 
We  u.  ike  cigars  :is  high  us  15c.  each  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  sold  at  25c.  straight  in  the 
usual  retail  why. 

Our  methods  eliminate  the  profits  of  salesmen, 
jobbers,  and  dealers,  and  bring  our  high-grade  ci- 
gars to  you  at  Bock  iluttom  Prices. 

As  a  means  of  introduction  we  offer  our  liabi/ 
Oron'/ cigar.  Send  to-day  for  a  box—  on  trial— just 
to  convince  yourself.  No  advance  payment,  no  risk 
if  jou  don't  like  them. 

La  Reclama  Cuban  Factory 

1969  First  Avenue  New  York  City 

References — Union  Exchange  Bank,  Dun,  Bradstreets. 


*«»..  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  a«jx 

'    The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson,     ooc. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


EVER-READY-  SAFETY  AW) 

RAZOR -12  Blades* 


^ 


'"THE  only  12  bladed  dollar 
1    razor    in    the    Y%-orld.    A 
t  r-tter  razor  impossible.    Com- 
pleti    for   $1.00   «ith  silver 
•  I     frame — 12     Ever- 
Re.'icly  blades,   safety    frame, 
liarvlle  and   blade  stropper  at- 
tra<  lively  rased.     F.xtra  blades 
12  i  r  75  cents,  v.  he  b  also  fit 
'.d  Star  frames.     Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex- 
changed for  six  dulIonesand25c. 
Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  every  where.    Mall 
orders  prepaid  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  299  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


'  legs,  thighs,  and  back  of  a  Hercules.  He  never 
drank  nor  smoked,  and  he  never  had  time  to  play 
cards.  He'd  go  for  forty-eight  hours  in  wet  clothes 
and  think  nothing  of  sleeping  in  them.  He  abso- 
lutely didn't  know  what  fear  was  for  himself,  yet  he 
feared  for  his  men.  He'd  never  send  a  man  where 
he  wouldn't  go  himself,  yet  he'd  go  where  he  wouldn't 
send  the  men.  He  never  swore  except  in  times  of 
danger,  and  then  the  oaths  that  came  up  from  his 
deep  chest  meant  something.  "I've  got  to  do  it," 
he'd  say  to  me.  "They  won't  listen  if  I  don't." 
So  he'd  swear  at  the  men  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
danger,  to  keep  out  of  this  place  or  that,  to  let  him 
go  down  instead  of  one  of  them.  The  result  was  that 
they  obeyed  him  implicitly.  If  he  said,  ' '  Don't  go! " 
they  didn't.  If  he  said,  "Go!"  they  went,  tho  it 
was  into  a  boiling  surf  or  apparent  death.  They 
trusted  his  judgment  in  the  face  of  everything.  And 
they  were  never  deceived. 

You  talk  about  your  labor-unions,  with  their 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  all  that!  They  are  pretty 
poor  things  by  the  side  of  the  family  union  that  ruled 
in  the  Scott  Wrecking  Company.  When  Captain 
Scott  died  there  were  men  in  his  employ  who'd  been 
there  since  the  days  of  Race  Rock.  There  was  never 
any  talk  of  eight  hours  or  ten  hours  a  day.  Every- 
body worked  forty-eight  hours  on  a  stretch  when 
it  was  necessary,  cheerfully,  willingly.  And  then, 
maybe,  for  three  weeks  they  smoked  a  pipe  on  the 
end  of  a  pier. 

The  writer  gives  these  other  interesting  facts  of 
the  diver's  work : 

Captain  Scott  did  not  always  follow  the  sea.  Thera 
was  a  time  in  his  early  life  when  he  settled  down  in 
trade  at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  averted  a  panic  and  perhaps  worse  on  the 
ferry-boat  Union,  on  the  North  River.  She  was 
rammed  by  a  tug,  and  a  great  gash  cut  in  her  side, 
which  extended  below  water-line.  Captain  Scott  was 
aboard  and  he  stuffed  his  body  into  the  gash,  effect- 
ually corking  it  till  the  boat  could  make  a  slip. 
The  ferry  company  paid  him  Sioo  for  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  reward 
he  received.  Trade  didn't  suit  him;  the  call  of  the 
sea  was  too  strong;  and  he  was  soon  back  on  the 
deck  of  a  boat.  He  took  to  diving,  it  is  said,  because 
he  found  on  one  job  that  the  men  who  went  down 
didn't  do  things  as  he  wanted  them  done.  His 
great  physical  endurance  counted  here,  as  elsewhere. 
In  1807,  at  a  wreck  off  Sandy  Hook,  he  established  a 
record  by  staying  seven  hours  under  water.  There 
is  a  legend,  which  Mr.  Smith  does  not  vouch  for,  that 
once  when  he  was  searching  for  the  papers  in  a  sunk 
Narragansett-Bay  schooner]  a  white  mitten  floated 
around  after  him  wherever  he  went  till  he  finally 
grabbed  it  and  found  $100  in  bills  stuffed  in  the 
thumb.  Another  time  he  nearly  lost  his  own  life 
searching  for  the  body  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  had 
been  swept  overboard  and  drowned  in  a  racing  tide. 


A  Thanksgiving  I>ay  to  Order. — An  editorial 
writer  of  the  Rochester  Post  lixpress  recalls  the 
scheme  by  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his 
later  years  resolved  to  outwit  Father  Time.  He 
had  had  enough  birthdays,  he  concluded,  and  to 
appease  the  grief  of  a  little  girl  whose  natal  day  fell 
on  February  29,  thus  giving  her  but  one  day  to 
celebrate  in  four  years,  he  agreed  to  give  away  his 
future  birthdays  to  her.  The  writer  describes  the 
very  legal,  or  pseudolegal,  manner  in  which  the 
document  conveying  this  gift  was  drawn  up. 
"Couched  in  queer  and  redundant  verbiage,"  it 
was,  "and  liberally  sprinkled  with  rubricated  seals." 
This  fulfilment  of  a  child's  queer  wish  has  a  paral- 


PUBLISH  POST  CARPS 

AND   MAKE  300  %  PROFIT 

Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  and  save  all  Middlemen's 
Profits.  We  make  Post  Cards  exclusively  for  you  from 
any  size  Photo  or  I'rint  you  send  us  and  deliver  them  in  10 
days'  time  and  guarantee  not  to  use  your  subjects  for  any- 
one else.  Hand-colored  cards  a  specialty.  Send  for 
samples  and  terms. 

RICH  PHOTO-PROCESS  CO.,  Dept.  38,  28  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  ' 
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FFill 
J  Itself  L 


The  Conklin  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

is  really  self-filling.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration  above,  a  pressure  of 
the  thumb  on  Crescenl-JFillcr  com- 
presses the  soft  rubber  reservoir 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  pen.  This 
pressure  released,  the  pen  is  filled 
and  at  once  ready  to  write.  The 
same  simple  movement  cleans  it. 
It  is  as  easy  as  dipping  an  ordinary 
pen  in  an  ink  well. 

Conklin's  mlk 
Fountain  Peii 

" THE  PEN  WITH  THE  CRESCENT-FILLER" 

has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order — nothing 
to  take  apart — nothing  complicated. 

It  is  the  perfected  fountain  pen. 

Writing    qualities    unequalled. 
Flow  of  ink  perfect  from  first  stroke 
to  last  dot.     Insist  on  the  pen  with 
the  descent-Filler,  and   avoid  the 
annoyance  and    loss   of  time   at- 
tached to  the  use  of  the  old  style 
dropper-filler  fountain  pen. 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN 
— Buy  from  your  dealer,  Stationer 
— Jeweler — Druggist  if  he  handles  y 
the  Conklin  Pen.    If  your  dealer  /j-- 
does  not,  we  will  send  you  one  /• 
direct  postpaid.  Beware  of  sub-  // 
stitutes — look  for  the  Crescent- 
Filler.    Send  at  once  for  our  i 
handsotne,  illustrated  cata- ' 
logue,  giving  full  description 
— that  you  may  see  and  under- 
stand the  superior  qualities  of 
the  Conklin  Pen— or,  better  still, 
order    a   Conklin    Pen    to-day. 
Prices  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  to 
$15.00.     It's   easy  to   select  by 
mail.     Send  steel  pen  to  aid  us 
in  selecting  gold  pen  to  suit 
your  hand.     Satisfaction 
guaranteed    or    money 
refunded. 

THE  CONKLIN   PEN  CO., 

123  Manhattan  Building 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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ABSOLUTELY  INTERCHANGEABLE 

ANY  NUMBER  OF  EXTRA 
POISON  CONDENSERS 
MAY  BE  INTERSERTED 
BETWEEN  BOWL 
AND  STEM.  *** 


'-& 


BUILT  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  NATURAL  LAWS  WHICH 
GOVERN  HEAT  AND  COLD     NO  CARTRIDGES.  ABSORBENTS 
OR  VALVES  TO  COLLECT   AND  HOLD   POLLUTION. 


UJaiaorf  .Astoria  Segar  Stores 

THE  A-C  PIPE  COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail  25  WEST  42d  STREET 
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lei,  the  writer  continues,  in  an  act  of    ex- Secretary 
Shaw  when  he  was  Governor  of  Iowa.     We  read 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Shaw  was  rummaKinK  through 
his  desk,  getting  ready  to  turn  the  affairs  of  the 
Treasury  Department  over  to  his  successor,  when 
he  ran  across  a  little  bundle  of  papers  covering  an 
incident  in  his  career  as  Governor  of  Iowa.  All  but 
one  of  the  papers  consisted  of  letters  written  to  him 
by  an  eight-year-old  Iowa  girl,  who  had  asked  an 
unusual  favor  of  the  Governor.  This  is  the  first 
letter. 

LlVERMORE,  I.\.,   Dec.  4,   i  <jO  l . 
Dear  Governor: 

Please  can  we  have  another  Thanksgiving  day 
and  have  it  next  Thursday  I  was  sick  anil  could  not 
eat  my  turkey  or  any  good  things.  1  ain't  very  big 
but  I  like  turkey     Please  let  us  have  it. 

Your  friend,  Mary  Zigrang. 

How  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  have  chuckled 
over  the  naive  request.  And  how  quickly  he  would 
have  granted  it.  The  appeal  touched  Governor 
Shaw,  as  it  must  touch  any  man  who  loves  children. 
He  not  only  granted  the  request  by  appointing  an 
extra  Thanksgiving,  but  also  sent  an  extra  fat  turkey. 
The  Thanksgiving  proclamation  was  in  the  form  of 
an  official  letter  to  Mary's  parents  and  reads  as 
follows' 

Des  Moines,  Ia.,  Dec.  6.  1901. 

Having  been  informed  that  Mary  Zigrang  of 
Livermore,  la.,  was  ill  on  the  28th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  join- 
ing in  the  festivities  incident  to  Thanskgiving  day,  1 
therefore  recommend  that,  at  a  convenient  hour, 
on  Monday,  December  9,  1901,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zig- 
rang, together  with  their  family  and  such  young 
friends  as  Mary  may  choose  to  invite,  assemble  in 
the  family  dining-room,  there  with  thankful  hearts 
for  country,  home,  and  the  blessed  influence  of  chil- 
dren, partake  of  such  bounties  as  are  usually  served 
in  Christian  America  on  the  day  appointed  for  na- 
tional thanksgiving,  and  that  attention  be  given 
that  Mary  shall  be  bountifully  supplied  with  that 
portion  of  the  national  bird  and  such  other  delicacies 
as  are  most  congenial  to  her.  l   M.  Shaw 

Governor  of  Iowa. 

In  a  few  days  the  Governor  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  his  Livermore  correspondent: 

Livermore,  Ia.,  Dec.  13,  1901. 
Dear  Governor. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  and  for  letting 
me  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day  of  my  own.  and  for 
the  nice  turkey  you  sent  me.  I  shall  always  keep 
your  letter.  It  came  too  late  for  me  to  send  you  an 
invitation  to  dinner  Monday  evening  December  9th. 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  here.  You  are  a  nice 
good  man  and  I  wrote  to  Santa  Claus  to  bring  you 
something  nice  Christmas. 

Your  friend,  Mary  ZlGRANG. 

More  correspondence  followed,  and  the  Governor 
sent  his  picture  to  the  little  girl.  "Your  picture 
was  very  pretty  and  I  was  glad  to  get  it,"  she  an- 
swered, and  promised  a  picture  of  herself  in  return. 
The  last  letter  of  the  series  is  dated  December  31, 
1901,  at  which  time  Governor  Shaw  had  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  "I  am  real  glad 
that  you  have  a  place  in  the  President's  Cabinet," 
wrote  Mary,  "and  send  my  congratulations.  Hut 
I  am  sorry  you  must  leave  Iowa  for  Washington — 
it  is  so  far  away."  Accompanying  this  letter  was 
the  promised  photograph.  "I  send  you  my  picture," 
added  Mary,  in  the  inevitable  postcript.  "Don't 
you  think  it  looks  like  me!" 


Another  of   Russia's   Autocracy   I>ead.— Con- 
stantine    Petrovitch    Pobiedonostzeff,    who   die 

March  23  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  at  one  time  about 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  Russian  a 
racy.  Had  his  death  occurred  at  the  time  he  was 
holding  office  as  Procurator  General  of  the  Russian 
Holy  Synod  it  would  "beyond  a  doubt."  says  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph,  "have  had  a  momentous 
bearing  on   the   future   of    the    Empire."       But   for 

GREAT  REAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


The  Man 
From  New  York 

rather  than  "the  man  from  Missouri"  was  the  one 

who  said   "show  me"  as  to  life  insurance.      Everyone 

knows  that  the   New  York  Legislature   investigated  the 

insurance  situation  hut   everyone  may  not  know  that  the 

insurance  laws  of  l*\ew  York  are  now  recognized  as  the 

best  in  the  world.     Other  states  will  doubtless  follow,  but 

New  York  has  led  the  way  in  laws  made  in  the  interest  of 

the  insured. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

operates  under  these  laws.     Its  policies 

have  the  state's  approval.      It  is  withal  a  mutual  company 

belonging  to  its  policy  holders  and   they  must  therefore 

participate  in  the  vast  savings  and  economies  which   have 

been  put  into  effect  by  the  new  management.     Things 

are  bound  to  be  good   for  the   Mutual  Life  policy 

holder. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 
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All  About  Revival  Meeting's 

"  The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan. 
gelists.     i2mo,  cloth,   332  pages.     $1.25,  postpaid. 

'"Will  be  a  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  min- 
ister."— I,utherttn  Observer. 
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over  a  year  he  had  been  living  in  retirement,  and 
at  his  death  he  was  "  an  inconspicuous  figure  in  the 
world  drama  now  convulsing  the  nation  that  once 
he  ruled  more  autocratically  than  did  the  Czar 
himself."  By  all  the  press  of  this  country  it  is 
conceded  that  PobiedonostzefT  was  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  inspired  with  honest,  tho  fanatical,  zeal 
in  the  support  of  the  Russian  national  church 
This  fanaticism,  exercised  through  his  high  office, 
caused  him  to  be  widely  hated  by  all  sects  other 
than  that  which  he  represented.  It  is  frequently 
said  of  him,  as  others  said  of  Trepoff  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a  few  months  ago,  that  he  was  "the  best 
hated  man  in  Russia."  The  New  York  Times  tells 
in  this  review  of  his  life  how  such  a  reputation  came 
to  be  his; 

The  "  Modern  Torquemada"  is  one  of  the  appel- 
lations which  have  been  applied  to  Constantine 
Petrovitch  Pobiedonostzeff,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  was  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Russian  rjoly 
Synod,  and,  in  this  position,  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing instigated  and  carried  out  some  of  the  most  re- 
lentless measures  of  persecution  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  Occidental  world. 

For  many  years  PobiedonostzefT  was  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Russia.  During  the  reign 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  III.  he  was  the  principal 
power  behind  the  throne,  and  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago  his  influence  over  the  present  Czar  was  almost 
as  great.  To  say  that  Pobiedonostzeff  ever  "fell" 
in  the  sense  of  being  deprived  of  his  powers  owing 
to  a  change  of  heaafc  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
would  convey  a  false  impression. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  his  eightieth 
year.  When  the  Czar  issued  the  famous  "Rescript 
of  October  the  Thirteenth,"  in  1905,  Pobiedonost- 
zeff retired  into  private  life.  He  had  long  with- 
stood and  often  successfully  fought  the  tendency  in 
Russia  toward  progress  and  reform,  but  when  at 
last  the  Emperor  was  won  over — or  terrorized — 
into  granting  a  form  of  constitutional  government, 
the  aged  Chief  Procurator  felt  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  give  up.  He  was  too  old  and  weak  and 
weary  to  go  on  with  the  battle,  and  he  resigned  on 
November  1,  1905,  two  days  after  the  reform  edict 
was  issued. 

Until  he  quit  the  field  of  conflict  Pobiedonostzeff 
was  undoubtedly  the  best-hated  man  in  Russia.  It 
was  declared  that  not  even  the  crudest  and  most 
autocratic  chief  of  police,  not  the  most  bloodthirsty 
governor,  had  done  a  hundredth  part  as  much  as  he 
to  earn  the  detestation  of  great  numbers  of  the 
Czar's  subjects.  The  late  Harold  Frederic  said  of 
him. 

"This  remarkable  personage  fascinates  the  im- 
agination. He  is  as  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
Western  mind  as  Torquemada.  Indeed,  one  must 
go  back  to  medieval  times  for  every  parallel  which 
he  and  his  work  suggest.  The  whole  situation 
created  by  him  is  like  nothing  else  in  history  so 
much  as  that  which  Spain  presented  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  where  the  influence  of  a  man  we 
can  not  now  at  all  comprehend  persuaded  a  gentle, 
wise,  and  kindly  sovereign  to  stain  her  reign  with 
'In1  most  hideous  and  Stupid  of  crimes  against  hu- 
manity and  to  gratuitously  work  the  destruction  of 
her  country." 

Mr.  Frederic  referred  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  which  began  in  the  eighties  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  imperial  edicts  of  1880  and  1XX7.  These 
edicts  permitted  only  one  Jew  in  a  thousand  in  many 
places  to  be  educated,  put  terrible  burdens  on  all 
the  Jews  in  the  Empire,  and  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  6,000,000  Jews  from  Russia. 

Pol  <-:i   has  not  only  been  called  a  "Mod- 

ern Torquemada."  Another  name  for  him  was 
"Grand  Inquisitor  of  Russia."  Every  opprobrious 
epithet  imaginable  has  been  applied  to  him.  And 
yet  this  man,  the  author  of  so  many  cruelties,  was 
absolutely  sincere,  deeply  religious,  a  student,  and 
a  thinker.  He  wrote  a  book  which  was  practically 
an  apologia,  in  which  he  explained  his  views,  his 
idea  that  modern  theories  of  progress  were  sending 
the  world  ine  ital.lv  to  the  devil,  his  ideal  of  "Russia 
for  the  Russians." 

Until   recently   PobiedonostzefT  each  year  at   the 
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time  of  the  great  fast  retired  to  the  Sergieff  Monas- 
tery, where  he  mortified  his  flesh  like  some  anchorite 
of  the  third  century,  remaining  for  days  on  his 
knees,  fasting,  and  beating  his  forehead  against  the 
stone  floor  of  his  cell.  Add  to  this  fanaticism  the 
capacity  for  intrigue  of  a  Machiavelli  and  the  grasp 
of  detail  of  a  Loyola,  and  the  result  was  the  man 
who  was  supreme  in  the  religious  and  civil  councils 
of  Russia  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  one  who  had  never  seen  Pobiedonostzeff,  but 
who  knew  of  his  deeds,  a  visit  to  the  "Modern  Tor- 
quemada"  was  an  amazing  experience.  This  ex- 
traordinary man,  the  most  powerful  personality  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  was  as  unlike  the  picture  his 
deeds  conjured  up  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Clad 
in  a  simple  frock  coat,  slender,  thin-faced,  spec- 
tacled, he  looked  like  a  meek  university  professor. 
Asceticism  was  writ  all  over  him;  the  broad  and 
lofty  forehead  told  of  great  mental  ability,  while  the 
thin,  drawn  lips  and  narrowing  jaw  bespoke  an  artistic 
temperament.  Only  the  clear,  cold  eyes  conveyed 
a  suggestion  of  cruelty. 

He  would  tell  a  caller  that  his  favorite  authors  in 
the  English  language  were  Emerson  and  Whittier. 
and  that  he  had  volumes  of  their  works  always  ly- 
ing on  his  dressing-table.  And  he  translated  Thomas 
a  Kcmpis's  "Imitatio  Christi"  into  Russian!  And 
he  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  toleration, 
the  idea  of  religious  freedom  made  him  furious! 

It  was  not  only  the  Jews  whom  Pobiedonostzeff 
persecuted.  He  made  the  Lutherans  suffer,  and  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Doukhobors — the  strange  people 
who  have  now  settled  in  Canada.  He  had  Count 
Tolstoy  excommunicated,  and  would  have  had  him 
banished  or  sent  to  Siberia  had  he  not  been  afraid 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  step  on  foreign  opinion. 

It  was  as  an  expert  on  law  that  he  first  attained 
distinction.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Procura- 
torship  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

Pobiedonostzeff  implicitly  believed  that  Russia 
was  destined  to  dominate  the  globe,  and  frequently 
said: 

"Russia  is  not  a  state,  Russia  is  a  world." 


The  Three  Greatest  Americans. — A  few  weeks 
ago  the  New  York  Times  gathered  together  a  sym- 
posium on  the  question:  "Who  are  the  three  great- 
est Americans?"  Thirteen  learned  professors  ol 
history  were  asked  for  their  opinions,  and  in  order 
that  no  sectional  prejudices  should  influence  the 
general  vote,  these  men  were  chosen  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  When  the  returns  were  in  there 
was  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  shown  that  an  edi- 
torial writer  of  The  Times  exprest  his  sympathy 
for  those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
one  hundred  most  notable  Americans  for  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  An  une viable  task  it  must  have  been, 
he  decides,  if  the  difficulty  was  proportionally  as 
great  as  that  which  this  paper  met  in  trying  to  secure 
agreement  on  only  three.  The  writer  thus  analyzes 
the  result  of  the  symposium: 

One  expects  a  professor  of  history  to  name 
statesmen,  men  who,  in  his  judgment,  have  done 
the  most  to  make  this  country  "institutionally" 
what  it  is.  One  would  say,  then,  that  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  must  be  entitled  to  a  place, 
that  the  first  President  must  be  entitled  to  another, 
much  more  if  he  was  the  soldier  who  made  the  Dec- 
laration good;  that  the  author  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  entitled  to  a  third.  That  view  would  be 
very  simplifying.  It  would  require  the  professor 
to  name  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  either  Hamil- 
ton or  Madison.  But  while  Washington  secured  all 
votes,  Jefferson  received  only  four,  Hamilton  two, 
and  Madison  one.  True,  it  is  open  to  anybody  to 
say  that  the  man  who  made  the  Constitution  work- 
able and  laid  down  the  theories  upon  which  it  has 
been  judicially  construed  would  be  entitled  to  a 
place  with  the  framers  of  it.  That  would  let  in 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  has  but  one  vote.  And 
then  again,  one  might  say  that  the  man  who  made 
a  popular  exposition  of  the  Constitution  which 
was  accepted  by  the  people,  and  who  did  most  to 
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When  you  buy  an  ordinary  watch 
you  actually  purchase  movement 
and  case  separately,  the  movement 
having  been  placed  in  a  case  not  made 
for  it  and  adjusted  by  means  of  the  hairspring 
regulator.  This  is  merely  regulative  adjustment  and  can  not  be 
compared    in    efficiency   with    the    constructive   adjustment   of    the 

WATCH 

which  is  completed  by  the  makers.  After  the  movement  is  assembled  it  is  tested 
and  adjusted  until  absolutely  accurate.  Then  it  is  placed  in  its  own  case  and 
tested  and  timed  for  weeks.  The  slightest  variation  caused  by  casing  is  cor- 
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enkindle  the  sentiment  of  nationality  which  was  to 
prevail  when  the  question  of  nationality  on  the  one 
side  and  State  sovereignty  on  the  other  came  to  be 
settled  by  war,  was  entitled  to  be  placed.  To  de- 
scribe such  a  man  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  na- 
ming Daniel  Webster.  And  Webster  did  not  get 
a  single  vote. 

All  this  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  in- 
stitutions and  in  answer  to  the  implied  question 
what  three  men  have  contributed  most  to  make 
this  country  what  it  is.  Of  course,  when  you  go 
outside  of  that,  individual  predilections  can  not  be 
prevented  from  coming  in,  and  you  "find  no  end. 
in  wandering  mazes  lost."  Thus  we  find  three  votes 
for  Franklin,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
T>  ditical  necessity  at  all,  one  each  for  Emerson, 
Agassiz,  and  Longfellow,  who,  politically,  "had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case";  three  for  Lee,  who 
was  the  admirable  champion  of  a  lost  cause,  and 
simply  withstood  instead  of  promoting  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  nine  votes  for 
Lincoln  are  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  arguable 
that  Lincoln  was  the  one  indispensable  man  of  his 
generation,  and  that  without  him  the  Union  would 
not  have  been  restored  on  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  restored  and  on  which  it  has  gone  on  prosper- 
ing and  to  prosper  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its 
founders. 


When  Aldrich  Was  "  Sold."— 'The  late  Thom- 
as Bailey  Aldrich,  like  many  another  well-known 
writer,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "had  numer- 
ous stories  to  tell  of  his  experiences  with  autograph 
'fiends.'"     The  writer  continues: 

He  was  always  ready  to  grant  a  request  for  his 
sign  manual  when  he  believed  that  it  came  from  an 
honest  admirer  who  desired  it  as  a  personal  token 
or  for  his  or  her — preferably  her — private  collection. 
It  was  the  professional  autograph-hunter,  who  sought 
a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, setting  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  author,  whom 
he  tried,  not  always  successfully,  to  avoid.  On  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Aldrich  related  not  long  ago,  he  re- 
ceived a  pathetic  letter,  in  a  woman's  hand,  telling 
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of  the  death  of  a  little  daughter  and  asking  the  poet 
if  he  would  send  in  his  own  handwriting  a  verse  of  i 
two  from  "Babie  Bell"  to  help  assuage  the  grief 
of  the  afflicted  household.  His  sympathies  were 
touched,  and  he  wrote  out  the  whole  poem  and  sent 
it  on  its  comforting  mission.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
saw  in  an  autograph  dealer's  shop  the  identical  man- 
uscript, displayed  for  sale  at  a  good  round  price. 


An  American  Naval  Hero. — From  a  quartet 
of  the  world's  most  notable  living  heroes  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Press  selects  Admiral  Robley  D. 
Evans  as  typical  of  the  American  brand  of  heroism. 
"Fighting  Bob"  is  now  sixty-one  years  old.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  he  has  deserved  his  nickname 
for  pretty  nearly  all  of  these  sixty-one  years.  We 
are  told  how  he  came  by  it  in  the  first  place,  and 
what  he  has  since  done  to  keep  from  outgrowing  it. 
A  few  of  these  interesting  incidents  of  his  life  we 
quote : 

Some  of  Evans's  classmates  at  Annapolis  say  he 
got  the  nickname  soon  after  entering  the  Naval 
Academy;  not  for  any  sort  of  physical  fighting,  but 
because  he  stood  up  successfully  for  what  he  consid- 
ered an  individual  right. 

When  he  went  to  Annapolis  his  mother  gave  him 
a  framed  Bible  text  and  asked  him  to  hang  it  up. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  assigned  to  his  room  and  got 
his  meager  baggage  unpacked,  not  knowing  of  the 
rule  against  all  wall  adornments,  he  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  mother's  injunction.  The  text  had 
hardly  been  suspended  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  when 
a  minor  officer  thrust  his  nose  into  the  room. 

"  Take  that  picture  thing  down,"  he  ordered. 

"  That  isn't  a  picture,"  young  Robley  replied, 
"and  I  won't  take  it  down.     I'll  fight  first." 

The  officer  didn't  think  it  wise  to  fight  about  such 
a  small  matter,  so  he  reported  it  to  the  comman- 
dant. The  commandant  said  the  "picture"  must 
come  down,  but  Evans  threatened  to  appeal  to  some 
one  higher  up  than  the  commandant  if  forced  to 
remove  it. 

Believing,  perhaps,  that  the  young  Virginian  had 
unusual  backing,  the  commandant  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Meanwhile  the 
newspapers  got  the  story,  and  before  the  Secretary 
could  do  anything  the  religious  weeklies  took  it  up. 
This  aroused  the  churches,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  charged  with  hostility  to  religion.  So, 
altho  the  rule  was  not  rescinded,  it  was  ignored  in 
this  case  and  the  cadet  never  had  to  remove  the  text. 

Altho  a  Virginian,  he  was  not  appointed  from  the 
Old  Dominion,  since  he  had  not  sufficient  political 
influence  there.  His  father  died  when  the  boy  was 
ten,  and  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to  live  with 
an  uncle.  William  Hooper,  Congressional  delegate 
from  Utah,  offered  to  get  him  an  appointment  to 
Annapolis. 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  will  have  to  go  to  Utah  and 
live  there  long  enough  to  acquire  a  legal  residence 
first." 

This  was  in  1859,  and  the  boy  decided  to  accept 
the  offer.  There  were  then  no  railroads  west  of  the 
Missouri,  and  what  seemed  to  him  a  lot  of  money 
was  needed  for  the  trip.  However,  he  raised  the 
needed  funds,  and  $200  besides,  and  set  out  upon 
his  journey,  hundreds  of  miles  of  which  was  across 
the  plains  and  through  the  mountains  by  stage- 
coach and  on  horseback,  with  hostile  Indians  never 
far  away,  as  light-hearted  as  the  average  boy  in  his 
middle  teens  to-day  would  start  on  a  day's  excur- 
sion. He  was  admitted  in  i860  and  graduated  in 
1863.     He  went  into  active  service  at  once. 

His  mother  grieved  that  he  should  fight  for  the 
North,  as  she  favored  the  South,  and,  when  the  first 
gun  was  fired,  she  sent  in  his  resignation  from  the 
Academy,  but  he  wouldn't  have  it. 

Evans  was  permanently  lamed  at  Fort  Fisher 
when  leading  a  charge  of  marines  from  the  old  Pow- 
hatan. The  rush  upon  the  fort  was  one  of  the 
bravest  charges  ever  made.  Evans  was  shot  in  both 
legs  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  being  left  help- 
less on  the  beach  near  the  water,  within  range  of 
the  Confederate  guns. 

He  asked  a  fellow  Yankee,  who  was  hiding  behind 
a  little  sand  dune  near  by  and  taking  pot  shots  at 
the  enemy,  to  come  out  and  drag  him  to  safety,  but 
was  refused.     There  wasn't  time,  and,  besides,  the 
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Any  lamp — no  matter  how 
good — is  handicapped  if  it 
hasn't  the  proper  chimney. 

My  business  is  manufactur- 
ing lamp-chimneys  that  fit 
perfectly — of  clean,  clear  glass 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

My  name — Macbeth — goes 
on  every  one. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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man  didn't  propose  to  risk  being  shot.  Evans 
whipped  out  his  revolver  and  bullied  the  other  into 
granting  his  request.  The  revolver  had  been  wet 
and  wouldn't  have  gone  off  anyway,  but  the  scheme 
worked.  Before  long  Evans  had  extracted  some 
cartridges  from  the  revolver  of  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  killed  and  whose  body  lay  near  by. 

Next  day,  when  he  wanted  to  put  up  another  bluff 
with  his  gun,  it  was  in  good  shape.  The  doctors 
decided  to  take  off  both  his  legs.     He  objected. 

"Orders  are  orders,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  must 
be  obeyed." 

Evans  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  declared 
that  he  would  transfer  its  six  loads  of  lead  to  the 
doctor's  person  if  an  attempt  were  made  at  amputa- 
tion. Two  or  three  weeks  later  he  was  sent  north 
and  nursed  back  to  life  by  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
that  same  doctor.  Because  one  of  his  legs  was  stiff,  it 
was  not  proposed  to  let  him  go  back  to  the  Navy, 
so  he  had  the  leg  broken  over  again.  It  got  better 
and  he  reentered  the  service,  but  he  has  never  lost 
his  limp,  whence  the  nickname  of  "Gimpy,"  applied 
customarily  to  the  lame  on  board  Uncle  Sam's  men- 
of-war,  and  which  he  bore  for  years. 


To  Freedom  in  a  Sauerkraut  Barrel. — One  of 

the  many  Russians  who  have  sought  freedom  in 
this  country  from  the  persecution  of  their  own  is 
Gregory  Gershuni,  who  was  the  first  leader  of  the 
"Fighting  Organization,"  a  small  group  within  the 
Social  Revohitionary  party.  Holding  such  a  posi- 
tion it  was  naturally  not  long  before  he  was  sought 
out  by  the  Government  agents  and  sent  into  exile 
and  imprisonment.  By  an  almost  unbelievable 
ruse  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  however,  and  now 
he  is  here  making  his  plans  to  return  to  his  mission 
in  Russia.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  March 
number  of  Charities  and  the  Commons  (New  York) 
the  writer  describes  his  escape.  So  convinced  is 
he  by  the  evident  ability  of  Gershuni,  that  far  from 
doubting  the  story  of  his  trip  to  freedom  in  a  sauer- 
kraut barrel  the  interviewer  declares  that  he  appears 
"quite  capable  of  escaping  in  two  barrels  if  that 
were  necessary."     He  continues- 

The  prison  was  fast,  he  tells  you  with  his  quick 
gestures,    so   fast   that   the   prisoners   were   left  by 
themselves    in    the    strong   room    where    they   were 
kept  at  work  on  provisions  for  the  garrison.     Op- 
posite were  the  houses  where  the  officials  lived  and 
the   storehouse   to   which   the   prisoners   carried   the 
provisions    under   guard.     Everything    that    passed 
was  examined  by  the  officials,  but  a  chance  lay  in 
the  barrels  of  sauerkraut   filled   from   cabbages  cut 
up  in  the  prison  room.     When  the  day  of  the  trial 
came,  Gershuni  doubled  up  into  a  cask  and  his  fel- 
lows fastened  in  above  him  a  false  head  or  partition, 
fashioned  from  leather  found  in  the  workroom.     It. 
was  crude,  but  it  kept  up  most  of  the  cabbage  and 
trickle  that  they  filled 'in  to  the  barrel's  brim.     Two 
rubber   tubes    had    been    smuggled   into    them,    and 
these    they  fixt    to  two  breathing  holes  inside  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.     Gershuni  had  a  revolver,  a 
little  bread,  and  a  little  ether  in  case  he  could  not 
breathe.     And,    yes,    another    weapon    of    defense. 
The  keepers  had  a  bad  habit  of  examining  barrels 
by  running  their  sabres  down  through  them.     Here 
was   a   danger — but   how   to  be   met?      By  an   iron 
sauce  pan  jammed  down  over  the  ears.     As  he  tells 
the  story,    Gershuni   conveys  inimitably  the   patri- 
otic  discomfort   of   his   position.     Did   ever  adven- 
turer set  forth  for  his  cause  in  such  wise — with  a 
sauerkraut     barricade,     with     a     saucepan     helmet, 
curled  up  like  a  seedling  in  a  cask? 

What  followed  was  rather  indistinct  to  him. 
Whether  from  lack  of  air  or  the  discomfort  of  his 
position,  his  head  was  dull  and  full,  and  he  could 
hear  little  or  nothing.  Things  moved  slowly  there 
in  the  barrel.  He  knew  that  his  fellow  prisoners 
had  selected  the  strongest  of  them  to  handle  it,  to 
place  it  on  the  wagon,  with  a  little  block  under  the 
edge  to  let  the  air  in ;  thence  to  be  taken  to  the 
storage  building  escorted  by  the  guard.  "What 
have  you?"  "A  barrel  of  sauerkraut" — they  had 
practised  how  they  would  say  it. 

They  feared  new  dangers   would    be    in   waiting 


MODEL 

Incubators  and   Brooders 

are  world-beaters  for 
hatching  and  rearing 
chickens.  20,000  chick- 
ens were  reared  in  them 
on  the  Model  Farm  last 
season,  30,000  out  now, 
and  more  coming.  You 
can  do  as  well  when 
guided  by  the  advice  ol 
one  who  knows. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the 
Lakewood  Farm,  whc 
raised  7,000  layers  last 
season,  says:  "Mr.  Cy 
phers,  our  results  this 
last  year  will  place  us  in  the  first  rank  ol 
successful  poultry  farms;  and  we  feel 
that  we  owe  our  success  largely  to  you, 
The  years  of  research  and  accumulated 
knowledge  that  have  enabled  you  to  give 
us  poultrymen  an  incubator  that  hatches 
chicks;  and  the  advice  and  counsel  tc 
which  you  have  made  us  welcome  and 
which  have  helped  avoid  money-wasting 
errors,  have,  with  our  own  work,  made 
Lakewood  Farm  a  financial  success." 

The  Model  catalog  describes  these 
real  hatchers.  I  will  send  it  and  a  report 
book,  showing  that  the  Model  Incubator 
hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks  at 
agricultural  stations;  on  the  biggest 
money-making  poultry  plants  in  the 
world;  for  small  poultrymen;  for  fan- 
ciers; and  for  amateurs  who  never  before 
operated  an  incubator. 

You  can  make  big  money  producing 
eggs  for  me.  Top  prices  paid.  Now  have 
five  receiving  stations.  Write  me  today. 

CH  AS.  A.  CYPHERS. 
369    Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Perfect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional  strength  and 

softness,   combined  with  the 

perfect  antiseptic  qualities  of 

j  aromatic  Canada  Balsam, 

3^a  make 


Balsam 
Sanitissue 


Bi 


..,  ScorrP/»PE«Co.| 

j>>    PHILADELPHIA   ' 


the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 
sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapped 

gWf'^.s   <rW  "    ">  P?rch. 

We  have  a  special  prorV^^T  sfa'ed  cartons, 
osition  for  office  build-^^  25  sheets  free.  $1.00 
ings  and  public  places,   worth  sent  prepaid  anv- 

p^fn?°Pe 


saving  20  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO, 

503  GLENW00D  AVE.,  PHILfl..  PI. 


Let  M  E  Quote  YOU 

On  my  full  line  of  fnmous  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles.  I  sell  direct 
from  factory  on  30  days'   Free 


a  Price 


Trial  and  U-year  guarantee. 

I  Save  you  30  to  50  %  in  price 

Write  for  big  free   Buggy  Book,  finer 
than  ever  this  year.  125  styles  Vehicles 
and  full   line  high-grade  har- 
ness shown.  Don't  buy  until 
you  get  my  book  and  prices. 
H.  C.   PHELPS,  Pres. 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Station35l  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Hous( 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

No  elevated  tank  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  loCRted  in  (J 
cellar.  Any  pressure  up  to 
60  lbs  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection. Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  "O." 

Let  "ii  i-  Engineer!  flgnre 
out  your  needs. 

L17NT  MOSS  COMPANY 
43  South  Market  St.*     Boston 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

An  automatic  pump  of  highest  known 
efficiency.  Write  for  booklet  K,  Which 
shows  how  the  Niagara  Hydraulic 
Kam  will  deliver  water  from  a  run- 
ning stream  or  spring  into  your  house, 
garden  and  stable  without  cost  of 
maintenance. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Factory  :  Chester.  F 
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here — not  the  least  of  them  the  rampant  appetites 
of  the  wives  of  the  officers  for  fresh  sauerkraut.  As 
a  precaution,  the  prison  workers  were  to  urge  that 
they  luwer  the  barrel  through  to  the  subcellar, 
where  it  wa.<-  colder  for  the  sauerkraut.  They  were 
allowed  to  do  this,  but  in  midair  the  ropes  cracked 
and  the  barrel  turned.  Other  than  to  add  quick 
pains  to  the  misery  of  the  man  inside  no  damage 
was  done,  and  he  was  rolled  at  length  on  the  floor 
of  the  sub-cellar.  Even  then  there  was  an  intermi- 
nable interval  before, the  last  foot  had  shuffled  out 
and  the  key  turned.  With  his  knife  Gershuni  slit 
the  leather  partition  and  was  doused  with  sauer- 
kraut, an  allopathic  mess  provocative  of  eternal 
dyspepsia.  Down  it  came  over  his  saucepan  and 
into  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  neck.  Then  he  felt 
the  wrench  of  a  stout  pair  of  hands,  the  barrel  head 
gave  way,  and  his  nose  was  in  the  free  air  again. 

His  rescuer  was  one  of  the  revolutionists  who 
had  been  planning  the  escape  from  without  the 
prison,  and  who  had  dug  a  narrow  tunnel  from  the 
courtyard  back  of  the  storage  house  to  the  sub- 
cellar.  The  two  of  them  crawled  into  the  tunnel 
and  waited  for  a  signal.  It  was  a  long  wait.  They 
thought  twice  that  they  were  discovered.  All  of 
the  officers'  houses  faced  on  the  court.  Some  chil- 
dren were  playing  in  the  yard.  "Catch  him,  catch 
him,"  they  cried,  and  a  dog  came  running  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Gershuni  had  once  read  that 
if  you  fix  your  eyes  steadily  enough  on  an  animal 
he  will  turn  and  go.  This  he  tried.  The  dog 
stopt  and  looked,  and  then  with  an  air  of  "It's 
none  of  my  business,"  tr-  tted  off.  Later  a  soldier 
came  with  two  bucke*-  >o.  water.  He  was  sure  to 
have  seen  them,  .  uv  o.  a  sudden,  he  turned  his 
back  squarely  r.  opening  and  went  about  his 

business — "No.  polite,    you   may   say,    but   I 

thought  it  the  h<  ght  cf  courtesy." 

The  signal  came,  by  skirting  the  houses  the  two 
men  reached  the  outside  of  the  village,  and  across 
some  rough  hills  to  where  a  horse  and  wagon  were 
dn  waiting  for  them.  Gershuni  had  had  a  razor, 
and  in  the  subcellar  had  shaved  his  beard  and 
■changed  his  clothes;  ha  was  a  workingman  now  in- 
stead of  a  prisoner.  The;  drove  for  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  a  stop,  reaching  Manchuria,  and 
thereafter  he  went  on  in  the  guise  of  a  Russian 
tramp,  directed  by  friends  of  the  revolution  at  each 
point  to  the  man  to  look  for  at  the  next  stopping - 
place.  When  you  ask  for  more  particulars  as  to 
his  long  flight  to  the  coast  and  how  he  reached 
Japan,  you  get  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  terse 
"They  are  my  friends."  Nag-'  saki,  Tokyo,  Yoko- 
hama, Honolulu,  and  San  Francisco,  December  5 
Since  then  Gershuni  has  been  addressing  Yiddish 
and  Russian  mass-meetings  in  Chicago,  Pittsburg, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  under  the 
branch  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  party  in  America. 


Athletics  in  Washington. — In  a  recent  address 
before  a  Chicago  audience  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
had  something  to  say  about  the  athletic  require- 
ments of  an  ambassadorship  [in  Washington.  He 
referred  in  particular  to  the  new  Ambassador  from 
■Great  Britain,  of  whom  it  had  been  said  that  <>\\  in^ 
•to  his  rather  advanced  years  he  might  be  handi- 
capped in  the  athletic  contests  reported  to  be  p.  1]  - 
oilar  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  The  part  of  his  ad- 
dress which  relates  to  Mr.  Bryce  is  reported  thus  in 
;the  New  York  Times: 

If  one  should  wish  to  trace  the  working  of  public 
opinion  in  the  processes  of  American  government 
he  could  find  no  better  guide  than  the  treatise  on 
the  American  Commonwealth  by  him  whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  post  of  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  is  honorable  alike  to  the  Government 
which  made  it  and  to  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent 
— the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  I  notice,  by  the 
way,  that  in  a  recently  reported  conversation  that 
■eminent  citizen  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Dooley,  in  descri- 
bing with  accuracy  the  athletic  requirements  of 
foreign  Ambassadors  under  the  present  regime  at 
Washington,  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  the  muscu- 
lar development  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
new  and  not  altogether  youthful  representative  of 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  I  may  tell  you  in  confi- 
dence that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Dunne,  Mr.  Dooley's 
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Chiclet  is  a  tiny,  firm  morsel  of  delicious  chewing  gum  enveloped  in 
a  dainty  candy  coating,  flavored  by  six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint — a  remarkably 
appetizing  combination.  In  five  and  ten  cent  packets  and  in  bulk  at  five  cents 
the  ounce,  at  the  better  kind  of  stores  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sell  you  Chiclets  send  us  ten  cents  for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.  Look  at  your  hand:  if  it  is  marked  like  the  one  above  you  will  have  an  unusally 
long  life.  Note  how  the  Life  Line  starts  from  under  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  I  the  cushion  at  the  base  of  the 
first  finger),  swings  out  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  semi-circle  around  the  thumb  toward  the  wrist,  with 
almost  an  unbroken  line. 

Note  the  tiny  single  line  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  itself  ;  that  denotes  Success. 

The  three  lines  on  the  wrist  are  well-defined.  They  signify  Health,  Wealth,  Good  Fortune — a  smooth, 
easy  existence. 

You  can  read  any  band  with  the  CHICLET  PALMISTRY  Chart    gent  free  with  every  ten  cent  packet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  INC.,  512  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


TRADE     MARK 


Forj 

^^  TRAD 

are  Dipped  with  a  Fork  and  are  Clean 

The  Hand  does  Not  Touch  the 

Melted   Chocolate 


In  the  almost  universal  method  of  dipping,  the 
hand  is  continually  immersed  in  the  melted  choco- 
late, the  cream  being  dipped  with  the  Fingers. 

Bell's  are  the  Original  "  Forkdipt"  Chocolates, 
the  first  Fork  Dipped  Chocolates  advertised,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  others  (?)  adver- 
tised over  our  Trade  Mark  name  ' '  Forkdipt. ' ' 

Bell's  Chocolates  are  flavored  with  Pure  Fruits 
fut  up  in  our  own  factory ,  an  unique  feature. 
They  are  coated  with  Pure  Uncolored  Vanilla- 
flavored  Sweet  Chocolate,  are  never  Black,  and 
are  Wholesome  and  Delicious.  Black  Chocolate 
is  colored  and  Unwholesome. 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send  us  his  name 
with  ioc.  for  sample  box,  or  $1.00  for  a  i'4  lb 
box,  express  prepaid,  which,  if  not  satisfactory, 
may  be  returned  and  your  money  wilt  he  refunded. 

J.  S.  Bell  Confectionery  Co.,  263  Sixth  Street 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. 


fiORLICfe 

I-TEDJ Ml    ' 


For  dyspeptics,  invalids 
and  convalescents.  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk  does  not  tax  the 
weakest  stomach.  It  is  quickly 
assimilated  and  gives  needed 
nourishment  to  the  system. 

A  glass  of  Horlick's  served 
hot  before  retiring  prevents 
sleeplessness. 

Sold  and  served  by  druggists 
everywhere. 

Ask  for  Horlick's  —  Other* 
are  imitations. 

The  ideal  food- drink  for  all  ages. 
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sv^  SONG    POEMS   £g 

I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers 
1  made  a  fortune  writing  songs,  my  experience  will  aid  von 
Mysones"Bliie  Bpll"und"lYny  llown  In  JIv  Heart" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  KREK  KOOKI.FT 
KutVAHl)  >i  Vlim  V  ;>s  Madden  Bid!.-.,  .Yew  York 


The  Truth  about 


all  kinds  of  roofs 
is  told  in  our 

free  Roof  Book 


by  the  tin  people  about  tin 
"   "    tile       '•        "       tile 
"    "  shingle  "        "     shingle 
•'   "  patent    "        "     patent 

u.ir.  jrnrl.  asphalt.  Hint,  eft 

by  the  slate  people  about  slate 

Authentic  t.icts  conveniently  presented  for  the  man  whe 
pays  the  bills.      II  't  itt  ■ 
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'Roofs 


Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co. 


Ray  Bldg.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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FIDELITY  AND  GBSUflLTY  CO. 


1876 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.    SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.    HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM   BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE    GLASS 
BURGLARY 


FLY  WHEEL 


CAPITAL 


DUMONT  CLARKE 
WM,  P.  DIXON 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES  of  insurance  for  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its 
business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a 
special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-FOUR  MILLIONS  to  its  policy 
holders  FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and 
ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


$1,000,000.00  surplus     - 

directors 

GEO.  E.  IDE  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR 

W.  J.  LOW  HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH        ANTON  A.  RAVEN 
WM.  J.  MATHESON 


$1,904,775.76 


JOHN  L.  RIKER 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT 

GEO.  F.  SEWARD 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


Educator. 


The  Educator  way : 

comfort  — 
room  for  five  toes. 


Registered 

trade-mark  stamped 

on  the  soles. 


The  wrong  way : 
discomfort— 
pinched  toes. 


"  Lets  the  Foot  Grow  as  it  Should." 

THE  SHOE  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  V/HOLE  FAMILY. 

Made  in  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Calf  and  Vici  Kid.  Best  Crude 
Tanned  Soles.  The  shoe  in  every  respect  is  as  perfectly  made 
as  forty  years'  experience  can  produce. 


Sizes:   INFANTS* 
CHILD'S 
MISSES' 
GIRLS' 
WOMEN'S 
BOYS' 
MEN'S 


5     to  8,  $1.50 

8^  to  11,  $1.75 

11&  to  2,  $2.25 

2*4  to  6,  $2.50 

2&  to  7,  $4.00 

1     to  5,  $2.50 

6  to  11,  $4.00  and  $5.00 

By  mall  25  cents  extra. 


Wearers  of 
Rice  &  Hutchlas 
Shoes  are 
Comfortably,  Taste- 
fully and  economically  Shod. 


RICE&HUTCHINS 

1        WORLD  SHOEMAKERS        \ 


41  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  arid  bums 
its  own  gas.  Brighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.   Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


J 


esus: 


An  Unfinished 
Portrait,  by  Chas. 
Van  Norden 

A  scientific  yet  reverent  study  of  Christ.  A  summing 
up  of  tliirtv-five  years  of  research  and  reflection  on  the 
career  of  Jesus       i2mo,  cloth,   295  pages,  #1.00  net. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


amiable  representative,  now  residing  in  New  York,. 
in  order  to  give  him  an  inkling  of  the  real  diplomatic 
situation,  which  is  in  fact  somewhat  ominous  to  this- 
country. 

It  would  have  been  stange  indeed  had  the  present 
Liberal  Government  of  Great  Britain  been  caught 
napping — when  it  contains  so  many  members  well 
acquainted  with  the  United  States,  its  people,  and, 
still  more  to  the  point,  its  President.  Now  when 
that  true  gentleman  who,  while  with  us.  endeared 
himself  to  so  many  of  our  citizens  with  whom  he 
came  into  social  contact — when  Sir  Mortimer  Durand 
first  arrived  in  America,  it  was  supposed  that 
he  was  considerable  of  a  walker,  not  to  say  an  ex- 
pert mountain-climber.  A  test  was  soon  made,  and 
I  was  informed  by  the  Ambassador  himself  that  in 
that  test  the  President  nearly  killed  him.  Now 
what  has  happened?  The  British  Government  has 
sent  to  Washington  the  liveliest  sprinter  in  British 
public  life;  the  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  the 
man  whose  ordinary  walk  is  something  in  the  nature- 
of  a  run;  one  of  Britain's  chief  mountain-climbers; 
who  writes  books  about  mountains;  the  very  man 
who,  while  staying  at  Colorado  Springs,  took  in 
Pike's  Peak  before  breakfast.  What  our  great  dip- 
lomatic athlete  is  going  to  do  about  it  we  shall  all 
soon  find  out.  Meantime  I  confess  that  I  tremble 
for  our  treaties. 


How  a  Confederate  Veteran  Cured  Race  Ha- 
tred.—In  a  little  city  in  North  Carolina  lives  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Confederate  Army  who  is  largely  given 
the  credit  for  the  cordial  feeling  thai  exists  between, 
the  blacks  and  the  whites  in  that  vicinity  -  one  ol 
the  few  parts  of  the  South  where  lynching  is  un 
known.  Before  the  war  his  family  owned  four 
plantations  with  some  1,100  slaves,  making  them, 
one  of  the  richest  families  of  the  old  Southern  aris- 
tocracy. When  the  war  broke  out  he  went  to  the- 
front  with  three  of  his  brothers,  each  six  feet  and 
three  inches  tall,  splendidly  built  specimens  of 
Southern  chivalry.  One  of  the  four  was  instantly 
killed  in  battle;  another  was  badly  wounded,  went 
home  till  he  recovered,  then  returned  to  the  front 
again;  twenty -eight  bullets  went  through  the  clothes- 
of  the  third  one,  in  a  fierce  battle,  without  breaking 
his  skin;  and  the  fourth  received  fourteen  wounds- 
near  the  famous  Appomattox  apple-tree  the  day 
General  Lee  surrendered,  and  he  was  taken  home  to- 
die.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  found  their  plan- 
tatiims  laid  waste,  their  slaves  freed,  and  themselves- 
reduced  from  riches  to  poverty.  They  took  a  help- 
ful interest  in  their  former  slaves,  however,  and1 
helped  them  in  every  way  possible  to  acquire  small 
farms  and  become  self-supporting.  At  length  signs 
began  to  appear  of  that  racial  ill-feeling  that  has 
created  such  a  deplorable  situation  in  the  South. 
Then  this  Confederate  veteran,  who  is  so  modest 
that  he  refuses  to  let  his  name  appear  in  print,  was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  an  industrial  school  might 
check  this  feeling  by  making  the  negroes  useful  and 
giving  the  whites  more  interest  in  them.  After 
years  of  unsuccessful  effort,  Mr,  W.  A.  Blair,  a  cap- 
italist of  Winston-Salem,  took  hold  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  school  was  started,  and  now  its  usefulness 
is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  its  means.  The 
veteran  who  advocated  it  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
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not  one  of  his  former  slaves  or  their  children  has  ever 
been  in  jail.     Success  (New  York)  says  of  the  school: 

The  Slater  Industrial  School  for  col  red  people 
at  Winston- Salem,  N.  C,  is,  perhaps,  yielding 
better  results  than  any  similar  institution  in  the 
entire  South.  Its  influence  has  eliminated  all  race 
spirit  in  its  vicinity,  totally  and  absolutely. 

The  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  worth 
$50,000.  The  white  people  raised  $10,000  cash  for 
a  hospital  for  the  negroes,  and  the  latter  supplied 
the  labor  free.  Thus  they  have  a  modern  hospital 
for  the  sick,  in  which  colored  girls  are  graduated  as 
trained  nurses.  The  harmonizing  effect  of  the 
school  and  the  hospital  is  certainly  beyond  descrip- 
tion, which  is  positive  proof  that  this  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  great  race  problem.  The  entire  in- 
stitution is  under  the  able  management  of  the  Peo- 
ple's National  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the 
State.  The  State  and  county  contribute  $5,500 
yearly  and  the  Slater-Peabody  Fund  $1,200  yearly 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Owing  to  the  marvelous  effect  of  the  school  and 
hospital,  the  State  now  offers  $12,000  in  addition  to 
the  yearly  grants,  if  the  trustees  will  raise  an  equal 
amount.  With  $24,000  cash  in  hand  for  material, 
the  colored  people  will  do  the  work  free,  as  they  did 
in  building  the  hospital,  thus  increasing  the  plant 
$48,000  A  New  York  philanthropist  will  give  half 
of  the  $12,000,  when  the  other  half  is  raised,  hence 
the  raising  of  $6,000  means  $48,000  to  the  institution. 

Seldom  do  we  see  an  altruistic  donation  multiply 
eight  times,  by  the  time  it  becomes  brick  and  mor- 
tar, as  in  this  case. 

This  race  problem  is  a  national  question,  and  one 
that  every  true  citizen  is  keenly  interested  in  help- 
ing to  solve. 

Any  who  may  wish  to  help  this  school  may  send 
their  contributions  to  the  editor  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Purist. — William  S.  Gilbert's  punctiliousness 
in  the  matter  of  good  English  is  well  known.  The 
famous  composer  was  one  day  standing  outside  his 
club  where  he  was  met  by  a  man  who  said-  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  do  you  know  a  gentleman,  a 
member  of  this  club  with  one  eye  called  Matthew?" 

"1  can't  say  I  do,"  responded  Mr.  Gilbert.  "What 
is  the  name  of  his  other  eye?" — Argonaut 


Green — Oh,  So  Green.— They  were  out  in  the 
cutter.     It  was  bitter  cold. 

She  —  "Oh,  my  fingers  are  so  cold!" 

He  —  "Well,  why  didn't  you  bring  a  muff?" 

She  —  "I  did!'' 

And  he  has  been  wondering  ever  since  as  to  where 
she  had  it,  and  why  she  didn't  put  it  in  use. — Lippin- 
colt'i. 


And  the  Public  Likewise.— Judge — "What  is 
the  verdict  of  the  jury?" 

Foreman  of  the  Jury— "Your  honor,  the  jury 
are  all  of  one  mind — temporarily  insane!" — Home 
Herald. 


A   Flitting. 

A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue 

Were  imprisoned,  so  what  could  they  do? 

Said  the  fly:    "Let  us  flee." 

Said  the  flea:    "Let  us  fly." 
So  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 

— Life  (Melbourne,  Australia). 


The  Limit. —  A  rich  man  out  in  the  suburbs  who 
owns  a  large  place  has  among  the  many  people 
employed  to  keep  it  in  shape  an  Irishmn  of  whom 
he  is  particularly  fond,  on  account  of  his  unconscious 
wit.  This  Irishman  is  something  of  a  hard  drinker, 
and,  as  his  income  is  limited,  he  is  more  particular 
as    regards    the    quantity    than    the    quality    of    his 
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■      results  at  least  expense. 
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Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  harmonious  and  refined  mural  effects.  There  is  an 
artistic  touch — a  richness  of  decorative  effect  in  homes  where  walls  are  covered  with 
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Music 
Lessons  Free 

IN   YOUR  OWN  HOME. 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  Cor  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet, 
Light  Singing,  or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make 
our  home  study  courses  for  these  instruments  known 
in  your  locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and 
your  only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write  again. 
You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  pupils  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  your 
school  before."  "  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in 
my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms 
with  private  teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense." 
"  Everything  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "The 
lessons  are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  n-year-old 
boy  has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn."  One 
minister  writes  :  "  As  each  succeeding  lesson  comes 
I  am  more  and  more  fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake 
in  becoming  your  pupil." 

We  h,ave  been  established  seven  years— have  thou- 
sands of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  L.  D.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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Cambridge,  Haas, 
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liquids.  The  other  day  the  employer,  who  had 
been  awaiting  a  good  opportunity,  remarked  in  a 
kind  tone,  as  the  closing  sentence  of  a  friendly 
lecture 

"Now,  Pat,  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  keep 
on  drinking  this  cheap  whiskey?" 

To  which  Pat  instantly  replied  • 

"All  my  life  if  it  doesn't  kill  me." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Meant  What  He  Said.— She— "When  I  accepted 
Jack,  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven ! ' ' 

He — "I  can  well  believe  it.  He  has  been  engaged 
six  times  before." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Remedy. — Tramp — "Madam,  I  am  suffering 
from   indigestion." 

Lady — "Why,  I'm  sorry.  What  can  I  do  to 
help  you? " 

Tramp — "Madam,  you  can  cure  me  instantly 
by  giving  me  something  to  digest." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Plenty  for  All. — Servant  Maid — "I  left  my  last 
place  because  I  couldn't  get  enough  to  eat." 

Master — "You  won't  find  that  tl.e  cas?  here. 
My  wife  does  the  cooking,  and  tnere  is  always  a  lot 
left   after  every   meal." — MeggenJorfer   Blaetter. 


Completely  Gone.  — Landlady — "I'm  sorry  to 
say,  sir,  that  the  coffee  is  exhausted." 

Lodger — "I'm  not  surprized.  It  has  been  so 
very  weak  lately  "  —  Strand. 


Not  Serious. — "And  has  Cholly  brain  storm, 
doctor? " 

"Slightly,  slightly.  It's  just  a  mild  drizzle." — 
Washington  Herald. 


Frankness. — Young  Bridegroom  (as  his  father- 
in-law  counts  out  the  dowry  to  him) — "By  Jove1 
The  first  money  I  have  ever  earned  in  my  life!" — 
Fliegende   Blaetter. 


Use  for  the  Children. — "Your  wife  used  to  sing 

and  play  a  great  deal.      I  have  not  heard  her  lately." 

"  Since  we  have  had  children  she  has  had  no  time." 

"Ah,   children   are   such    a   blessing!" — Fliegende 

Blaetter. 


Kind  of  Him. — Victim — "You  have  ruined  rr 
Those  smuggled  articles  are  my  sole  fortune." 

Robber — "Don't  worry;  I  sha'n't  tell  on  you." 
Meggendorfer   Blaetter. 


A    Clever    Scheme. — Visitor    (to    the    country 

theatrical  manager)  —"But  why  have  you  so  small 
a  stage  and  so  deep  an  orchestra?" 

Stage  Manager — "That  is  a  brilliant  idea  of  mine. 
When  the  audience  throw  things  at  the  actors,  they 
fall  short  and  hit  the  musicians.  Musicians  are 
cheaper  than  actors." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Losing  Time.— Choi. mon-dki.y — "You  and  your 
sister  are  twins,  are  you  no1  ' 

MaRJORIBANKS— "We  were  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. Now,  however,  she  is  five  years  younger  than 
I." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Could      Arrange     That.  —  Prospective     Pa-in- 
Lavv      "You    understand    that   you   do   not  get   the 

dowry  until  the  end  of  the  first  year'" 

Si  [TOR    -"Oh,  all  right;   1  will  postpone  the  wed- 
ding until  then.'       Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Church-going  Cent.  — Dr.  Munhall  re- 
cently closed  a  successful  religious  campaign  in  Em- 
poria.  A  great  many  pennies  had  been  put  in  the 
offering,  and  his  attention  was  called  to  this.  One 
night  he  held  up  a  silver  dollar  and  a  copper  penny, 
and   gave   a   conversation    held   by   the    two   coins. 
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in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
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catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 
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OF   LAW  AND   LAWYERS 

By  CKOAKE  JAMES 
"  Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.   We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Green  Bag,  Boston. 
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"You  poor  little  red  cent;  you  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing. I'd  hate  to  be  you,"  said  the  big  dollar.  "I 
know  I'm  not  very  big,"  replied  the  cent,  "but  the 
.children  like  me,  and  I  can  buy  a  good  many  things." 
"Huh!  you  can't  buy  anything  at  all,"  said  the 
.dollar.  "Just  look  at  me,  big  and  bright  and  shiny. 
I  can  buy  a  whole  lot  more  than  you  can."  "Maybe 
so,"  said  the  little  red  cent,  meekly,  "but  I  go  to 
church  a  heap  oftener  than  you  do,  anyway." - 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign- 

March  22. — The  agrarian  rebellion  in  Rumania 
gains  great  headway.  Towns  are  sacked  and 
burned  and  many  peasants  are  killed  by  the 
troops  sent  to  restore  order. 

Count  Arco,  the  German  inventor,  succeeds  in 
carrying  on  conversation  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  by  wireless  telephone. 

The  House  of  Commons,  by  150  to  118  votes,  re- 
jects the  bill  to  introduce  the  metric  system 
into  Great  Britain. 

March  23. — Constantine  Pobiedonostzeff,  ex-Proc- 
urator of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod,  dies  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

March    24.— The    Conservative    Cabinet    in    Ru- 
mania resigns,  and  a  Liberal  Ministry  is  formed. 
A  treaty  between  France  and  Siam  is  signed  at 
Bangkok,  giving  France  three  rich  provinces. 

March  25. — To  insure  reparation  for  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Mauchamp  by  riotous  Moors,  the  French 
Government  orders  troops  in  Algeria  to  seize 
the  town  of  Oudja,  Morocco. 

Professor  von  Bergman,  a  noted  German  sur- 
geon, dies  at  Wiesbaden. 

Tegucigalpa,  capital  of  Honduras,  is  captured 
by  the  Nicaraguans. 

March  26.— The  Douma,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  passes  a  resolution  providing  steps  to 
abolish  drumhead  courts  martial ;  Premier  Story- 
pine  makes  a  conciliatory  speech. 
Four  thousand  peasants  are  reported  marching 
on  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Rumania,  where 
.a  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed. 

March  27. — The  Powers  give  consent  to  France  to 
advance  her  troops  into  Morocco.  Two  French 
cruisers  reach  Tangier  and  France's  demands 
are  presented  to  the  Sultan's  representatives 
there. 
Dr.  Jolles,  editor  of  the  Russki  Viedomosti  of 
Moscow,  an  influential  Liberal  newspaper,  is 
assassinated  by  an  agent  of  the  terrorists. 

JMarch  28. —  Artillery  is  used  against  the  Ru- 
manian rebels,  resulting  in  terrible  loss  of  life. 


Domestic. 

'March  22. —  Census  returns  place  the  wealth  of 
the  United  .States at  more  than  $107,000,000,000. 

Former  Senator  Joseph  R.  Burton,  released  from 
jail  in  Kansas,  bitterly  assails  the  President. 

■March  23. — Trainmen  and  conductors  on  forty 
Western  railroads  vote  to  reject  an  offer  of  an 
eight -per-cent.  increase  in  wages  and  to  go  out 
on  strike. 

March  26. — Senator  Foraker  issues  a  statement 
saying  that  he  will  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
for  a  declaration  of  their  preferences  for  Presi- 
dent and  Senator. 
A  commission  is  named  by  Justice  Fitzgerald  to 
inquire  into  the  mental  condition  of  Harry  K. 
Thaw. 

March  27. — All  negotiations  between  trainmen 
and  representatives  of  Western  railroads  come 
to  an  end  in  Chicago,  and  a  strike  of  45,000 
men  is  declared  imminent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  offers  re- 
wards of  $5,500  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  persons  who  have  attempted  to  wreck  trains 
near  Pittsburg.  The  Keystone  express  is 
thrown  from  the  track  near  Wilmerdlng,  I'a. 

Senator  Foraker  offers  to  engage  in  joint  debate 
with  Secretary  Taft  on  the  coming  political 
fight  in  Ohio. 

March  28. — The  New  York  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
of  118  to  21,  1  lasses  the  Prentice  Bill  for  a  re- 
count of  the  votes  in  the  last  mayoralty  election 
in  New  York  City. 

Minnesota's  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  issue  of 
$60,000,000  stock  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  which  had  been  enjoined  by  the 
Stale's  Attorney-General. 

The  Cape  Cod  Construction  Company,  organized 
by  August  Belmont,  offers  to  build  the  proposed 
canal  across  Cape  Cod  for  $11,990,800. 


Easel,  Palette  and  Camp  Chair. 


These 
are  the 

accessories.  Brains  are  the  essential.  Yet  all  may  easily  be 
rendered  of  no  practical  value  whatever  by  a  stitch  in  the 
side,  or  a  pain  in  the  back.     An 


AllcockTs 


PLASTER 

becomes  then  the  essential  accessory. 
Applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  where 
there  is  pain  resulting  from  overstrain  or 
from  congestion,  the  result  of  cold,  it  will 
relieve  immediately,  and  cure  promptly. 
Not  only  artists,  but  men  of  every  call- 
ing in  life  find  them  invaluable. 

REMEMBER—  A  llcock's   are   the   original  and  genuine  porous   plasters— The  Standard  External  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'8 
ALLCOCK'S 


CORN    PLASTERS 
BUNION    PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions 


Gem  Nail  Clipper 

Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  shape— Removes 
and  prevents  hangnails — Cannot  get  out  of 
order  —  Does  its  work  quickly  and  well — 
Always  sharp  and  ready  for  use — Small 
enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket  or  purse.  The 
slickest  little  article  you  ever  saw. 

Price  25  cents — Sold  by  dealers  or  by  mail. 
A     The  H.  C.  COOK  CO..     55  Maik  St..  Ansonia,  Conn. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?. 


With  a  Biisse  I>ry  Hone  you  can 

in  10  seionda  m.ike  your  razor 
edge  equal  to  a  barber's.  Wet 
I  hones  ut>u:illy  tike  half  an  hour 
of  an  expert.  Busse's  Hur.es  re- 
quire no  skill  ;  anybody  can  use 
them ;  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  >tyles.  A  gentlemen 
said,  "1  would  not  take  $25  for 
mine  if  I  could  not  get  another; 
have  lised  it  5  yeara  and  my 
razor  is  as  good  an  new." 

$1.00  PREPAID. 

Costs  nothing  it  fiot  satisfactory. 
Rlssi:  a  CO. .  527  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Ready  Drafting  Instrument 

s  the  haodiesi  drawing  too]  obi  i     able     Can  he 

carrit-d  in  the   pa  kel 

Protractor,  Rule,  Scale,  SQuare,  -'ill  in  :<  single 

instrun  ent.      5     ea    tune     and 

money.    Extra  grade  Aluminum, 

J  prepaid      only      $1.00.       Money 

I  bark  if  wanted. 

1  READY  M  VNI  r  \CTUtI\i;  CO. 

01 1   LMng Bids;. 

ROCHESTER.  r»*5fl    YORK 


The  Deaf  Can  Hear 

Not    by    a    miracle,     but 
by      scientific     invention 

If  you  are  not  totally  deaf — nor  born 
deal,  -  the  Way  Lar  Lrums  I  believe 
wiU  enable  you  to  hear  perfectly  —  or 
at  least  will  very  decidedly  improve 
your  hearing. 

1  know  because  1  was  deaf  myself  for 
25  years,  but  now,  by  means  cf  my  ear 
drums  (which  1  invented),  can  hear  faint 
whispers.  My  Ear  Drums  are  delicate, 
sensitive  little  devices  that  are  net  oiJy 
invisible  but  you  cannot  feel  them  in 
the  ears.  Easily  placed  in  the  ears. 
Write  me  to-day  about  you  r  deaf ness.  One  cent  invested  in 
a  postal  card  now  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  your  hearing. 

George  P.  Way.  415  Majestic  BIdg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


wre£&&n&> 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  has 

earned  unqualified  praise. 

Restfulnights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send  for  descn/:: :  e  /     klei 
1  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Thrnat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 
10c  in  st a ! ; 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have  25  Kinds  of  Instruments   to   Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  Jt  Co.,  134  S.  llth  St..  Philadelphia. 


Debenture  Bonds 


The   s:»i>-t   fbrra  o\~  investment — •»- 
eureii  by  improved  n 
roup. mis  p  ,v  ibte  January  and  July  1st 
at  National  Park  Bunk,  Kew  fork, 
Write  for  Ik* 4 let  "P." 


BEFORE   AN    AUDIENCE 

New  and  orisrinal  principles  f  r  effective  public 
speaking.    By  Nathan  Sheppard.    l2mo,  cloth, 

75  CtS. 

"  He  does  not  teach  elocution,  bnt  the  art  of  public 
speaking."     1'ittsltn rg  Chronicle. 

FUNK  4  WAGN'ALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


KUT-TRUE 


FIRST  TRUST*" SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS, MONT. 


GritiB  BHI  %K  and 

SklKI    ■  iWkrK 
«  ha  ile*   stir  wutu  m    to   mark    id  i    sal    - 
train  dkir  ■  m-ctin; 

ticiiir  detects  ati  I  '.  ban  zinc  •kirtB. 

I>ri5S  aat  suit,  nt.-fclfl  m  i  Patbhad.  LftFU  1 
Ufe>time.  ttuvn-  .lotv-MW  frvm  shears  instantly. 
B"tb  track* 

rTVtti-1,    cr.fclk. 

y  hack  if  wmat- 
*M.    Lad  v  a*mts  make  $6 
up  daiN  .    Order  to  day. 

GKBOW1  mm;.  00 

609  lawreitt  BWj . .  H* » Twi 
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Have  you  ever  heard  him? 


"There  is  no  more  distinguished  example  of  the  modern  people  s 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  today." —The  Independent. 

"His  sermons  are  full  of  sweetness  and  light." — The  Outlook. 

"His  sermons  have  energy,  sincerity,  felicity  of  illustration,  all 
drenched  in    love" — Rev.    Robt.    Mclntyre,    D.D. 


"It  is  easy  to  understand  why  great  congregations  come  to  hear 
liim  and  why  many  are  converted." — Bishop  Henry 
W.  Warren,  D.D.,  Denver. 


"His  sermons  are  fresh,  breezy,  spiritual, practical." — Bishop 
W.  F.  Mallalieu,  LL.D.,  Buffalo. 

"A  master  in  the  art  of  winning  men  to  a  better  life." — Pres. 
Geo.  F.  Reed,  Dickinson  College. 

"He   challenges   our   admiration    and  makes   our  pulse    beat 
quicker.  "—Rev.  Davis  W.  Clark,  D.D. 

DR.  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS  is  well  worth  hearing  as 
one  of  the  most  forceful  of  preachers  and  most  successful 
of  pastors.  He  has  filled  the  pulpits  of  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  churches  in  Cleveland,  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  He  is  even  still  more 
widelv  known  and  beloved  bv  the  thousands  who  have  read  one  or  more  of  his  most  characteristic 
volumes,  all  which  have  had  so  phenomenal  a  sale.  There  have  now  been  published  EIGHTEEN 
BEAUTIFUL,   STIRRING  VOLUMES  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description  : 

"  TP\R-  BANKS  has  eminent  skill  in  stating  and  illustrating  familiar  truths  in  a  strik- 
I  /     ing  manner,  and  in  point  of  getting  the  animated  interest  of  the  hearer,  few 


1.  Christ  and  His  Friends 

Discourses  from   St.  John's  Gospel 
$1.50 

2.  The  Fisherman  and  His  Friends 

Studies  in  the  life  of  Peter.  .  .$1.50 

3.  Paul  and  His  Friends 

Lessons  from  the  life  of  Paul. $1.50 

4.  John  and  His  Friends 

From  the  Gospel  of  John Si. 50 

5.  David  and  His  Friends 

From  Samuel  and  the  Psalms  51.50 

6.  On  the  Trail  of  Moses 

Revival  discourses $1.20 

7.  The  Unexpected  Christ $1.50 


preachers  of    the  present  day   are   better   worthy  of   study." 
8 


10. 


Anecdotes  and  Morals 

Drawn  from  every-day  incidents, 
and  each  accompanied  by  a  forceful 
character  lesson $1.50 

Poetry  and  Morals 

A  volume  of  several  hundred 
morals $1.50 

Windows  for  Sermons $1.20 


The  Advance,  Chicago. 
14.  My  Young  Man 


11.  Hero  Tales  from  Sacred  Story  £1.50 

12.  Sermon  Stories  for  Boys  and  tiirls 

With  which  are  interwoven  practical 
and  helpful  lessons $1.00 

13.  The  Christian  Gentlemen 

Bright  and  chatty  talks  to  young 
men  on  practical  matters  of 
every-day  life 75  cents 


Ten  straightforward  talks  to  young 
men 75  cents 

15.  Twentieth-Century  Knighthood 

Addresses  to  young  men  in  which 
examples  from  ancient  chivalry  are 
used  to  illustrate  modern  condi- 
tions   75  cents 

16.  A  Year's  Prayer=Meeting  Talks 

Providing  helpful  material.  ...$1.00 

17.  Seven  Times  Around  Jericho 

Temperance  discourses...  .75  cents 

18.  The  Saloon  Keeper's  Ledger  75  cents 


BIG  SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

Save  $895— Act  To-day 

By  accepting  promptly  this  special 
offer,  you  can  get  the  entire  18  vol- 
umes of  this  stirring,  wide-awake 
preacher  for  S 13. 00 — a  savingofS8.95 
from  the  regular  prices  quoted  above. 


COPY  this  Order  Form  for  the  Banks   Library 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  I  accept  your  offer  of  The  Banks  Library,  iH  volumes  for  $13  (regular 
price  $21  95)  as  advertised  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Please  ship  them  tome  f.  o.  b.  New 
Yd:  k.  1  agree  to  pay  Si  every  month  after  receiving  the  books  until  the  total  amount  of  $13  is 
paid.  It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee  satisfaction  If  for  any  reason  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
the  books,  I  may  return  them  at  your  expense  within  five  days  after  receiving  ihem,  and  you  will 
cancel  this  order. 


Signed . 


P.  O.  Address 1)  *-6-7 

NOTE:  11  yo  1  1  In  "jy  liave  pome  ol  these  books  *ee  titles  nhove),  u<.u-  whieh  title  find  accept  I  n*  the 
remainder,  dedm  I  ing  t.  om  the  torn  I  Uj  I"-  p  lid  "■'<  i  >  nt*  lor  each  title  you  <l"  nol  t.ik--  from  Noa.  I  t<i  1 1  nhoy  e,  hi  'I  Ml 
cents  for  enrh  title  from  12  r-,  IK.  i.-.th  m<  Itinive.  Carriage  (  lm  rget  will  be  on  the  average  from  7-t  rents  i"  $).2.r>, 
except  to  [h- mts  -in  <>r  ne:ir  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  cost  will  be  i*i2.00.     Be  i-ure  to  give  your  FULL  ADDRESS. 


FUNK    &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  Pubs.,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  JEXICOGRAPHERS 
—   gASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


••  W.  H.  C.,'  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.— "Is  the  use 
of  the  word  invite  in  the  following  sentence  correct: 
'I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  '?" 

It  is.  To  invite  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  here  is  "to  request,"  and  it  carries  with  it  the 
suggestion  of  courtesy.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote,  "I 
invite  your  attention  to  this  side  of  the  question,' 
and  many  other  writers  of  good  English  have  fol- 
lowed his  example  The  word  is  used  also  to  mean 
"request  the  presence  of;  tempt;  allure,"  etc.  For 
further  definitions  see  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
p.  947,  col.  .? 

'  S.  P  H.,'  Perryville,  Mo.— "(i)  What  is  ra- 
dium t     (?)  What  is  Mendelejeff's  periodic  law  ?' 

(i)  Radium  is  a  very  rare  radioactive  substance 
which  was  discovered  by  Pierre  Curie,  a  French 
physician,  and  his  wife,  in  Paris,  France,  in  1898 
It  is  considered  an  elementary  metal,  the  chief 
source  of  which  is  uraninite  or  pitchblende,  and  its 
atomic  mass  is  the  highest  of  any  known  substance, 
viz.,  258.  (2)  In  chemistry  the  periodic  law  is 
a  statement  of  the  natural  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  the  elements  according  to  their  atomic 
weights.  This  law  was  originally  pointed  out  by 
Newlands  in  1863,  and  later  was  developed  by 
Mendelejeff,  who  indicated  in  his  tabular  arrange 
ment  that  at  regular  intervals  elements  existed 
with  similar  chemical  and  physical  properties.  He 
predicted  the  properties  of  several  elements  then 
unknown,  and  gallium,  scandium,  and  germanium 
have  since  been  isolated  and  found  to  possess  the 
properties  indicated. 

"H.,"  Crosby,  N.  D. — "(1)  Is  it  strictly  correct  to 
say,  'I  shall  try  to  be  good'?  Is  not  become  the 
proper  word  to  use?  (2)  What  is  the  science  of 
astrology  '  Is  it  a  recognized  science  and  does  it 
include  anything  more  than  astral  reading  for  the 
casting  of  horoscopes?  " 

(1)  Why  not?  Do  not  ninety-nine  one-hun- 
diedths  ot  the  children  who  speak  English  use  it, 
and  we  know  what  they  mean?  As  they  use  it  the 
word  be  means  "to  exist  in  a  special  state,  manner, 
or  relation  indicated  by  a  word  or  words  joined  to 
the  verb.''  In  this  use  be  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  subject  (I)  and  the  predicate  (good).  The 
word  become  in  its  meaning  "to  come  to  a  s';ate 
or  condition  from  any  previous  one"  may  help  to 
express  your  idea  more  clearly,  but  since  be  is  not 
incorrect,  is  simpler,  and  is  childlike,  let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  dispense  with  it.  (2)  Astrology  is  not 
classed  among  the  sciences  to-day.  Anciently  it 
was  known  as  "the  science  of  the  stars, "  and  dealt 
With  practical  astronomy,  the  art  of  applying  as- 
tronomy to  human  uses,  as  by  the  calculation  and 
prediction  of  natural  phenomena.  The  term  has 
an  additional  meaning,  "the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  events  natural 
or  moral,  especially,  the  investigation  of  the  as- 
pects, configurations,  etc.,  of  the  planets,  and  their 
imagined  influence  upon  the  destinies  of.  men.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  term  became  limited  to  this 
later  pseudo-science  or  mundane  astrology,  ai 
mg  to  the  teachings  of  which  the  planet  under 
which  a  man  is  born  is  supposed  to  decide  his  tem- 
perament and  the  particular  conjunction  of  the 
planets  to  be  decisive  of  his  destiny." 


JUST  OUT— The  Book  That  Many 
People    Have    Been     Waiting    For 


A  Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  F.S.A. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  etc. 
Deals  with  the  hundred  and  one  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  corre- 
spondence which  are  not  treated  in  the 
dictionary. 

"  Should  be  on  every  writer's  desk.  If  studied  in 
season  and  out  of  season  it  will  correct  numerous 
inelegancies  and  vulgarities  of  speech." — The  Union, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

"  The  book  is  admirably  arranged  to  facilitate  search 
for  a  decision  on  a  moot  point  or  a  doubtful  usage." — 
Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I2mo,  cloth,  242  pages,  75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   New  York 


MY   MUSICAL   MEMORIES 

A  volume  of  reminiscences,  including  chapters  on 
early  life  and  recollections,  hearing  music,  old  violins, 
Paganini,  Wagner,  Wagner's  Operas,  and  Liszt. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  A.M.  i2mo,  Cloth,  283  pp., 
$1.00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

"Those  who  know  the  charm  and  clearness  of  Mr. 
Haweis's  style  in  descriptive  musical  essays  will  need  no 
commendation  of  these  '  Memories,'  which  are  not  only 
vivid  but  critical."— The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   New  York 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting   and   fascinating   study   by 
Adolph  Hyppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 
i2iuo,cloth,  frontispiece  $1.00 net ;  by  mail,  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


Grenville   Kleiser 

FOI'MHKLY  INSTRUCTOR   IN 

BLOCDTIOM       AND       PUBLIC 

8PEAKIN'.  IN    YALE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 

NOW    INSTRUCTOX     IN     ELOCUTION     IN 

THE   JEWISH   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 


HOW 

TO 

SPEAK 

IN 

PUBLIC 


i 


OF 


AMERICA,     ETC  , 

is     the      author     of 
This   New    Bcok     A 
complete    elocution- 
ary   manual    for     students,    teachers, 
business     men,    lawyers,    clergymen, 
politicians,   clubs,   debating   socieiies. 
and,  in   fact,  every 
one    interested    in 
the   art   of    public 
speaking. 
4  Compli-I  e  (  ionrM  of  Study   I  r<<-   Willi    1  .i<-  ti    lluok. 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  BKVERIDGE:  "  It  is  admirable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technic  of  speaking,  and 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work." 

OTIS  SKINNER,  the  Famous  Tragedian,  says:  "  It 
covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  and  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  any  similar  work  that  I  re- 
member." 

JOHN  W.  WETZEL,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says  :  "  Admirable  for  thee  who 
are  interested  in  becoming  better  speakers. " 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOAIE.  New  York,  says-  "  Many- 
useful  suggestions  in  it." 

Cloth,  543  pages,  $1.25  ;  by  mail,  $1.40 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60   East   23rd  Street,   New  York 


t 


UNDER 

powerful 


PONTIUS    PILATE 

religious    historical     novel 


A 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth, illustrated,  Si. 50.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


It's  Here: 


Christian 
Science 


What  do  Ton 
Think? 


"B  New  Appraisal  of  Christian  Science" 

just  out;  briefly,  but  thoroughly,  covers 
the  whole  subject.  It's  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunn*  Burrell.  Price  50  cents,  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60 
East     23d     Street,     New    York     Citv. 
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For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A    scientific     remedy    which     has    been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institute*: 
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FOR  SALE 


"MANOKIM" 
Fairfax  County 


VIRGINIA 


LAKE    PLACID 


COUNTRY  HOUSE 

AT 
MANCHESTER,  VERMONT 

NEVER  OCCUPIED.  VERY  LARGE.  UP 
TO  DATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.  COST 
$30,000.    GREAT  REDUCTION. 

DAY   McBIRNEY,   Owner 
1736  Prairie  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


FANCY  FARM 

Have  you  idle  money?  Do  you  want  a 
home?  Do  you  invest  for  income?  Do 
you  invest  in  land  for  increase  in  value? 
You  should  buy  this  KK)  acres,  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  Missouri.  There  are 
200  acres  high  land,  300  acres  second 
bottom  land,  and  300  acres  first  bottom 
land.  It  has  40  acres  apple  orchard 
just  in  full  bearing,  500  selected  peach 
trees,  just  full  bearing,  50  pear  trees,  90 
grape  vines.  Plenty  of  blue  grass  and 
meadow.  A  splendid  brick  house  in 
most  beautiful  shaded  lawu.  It  is  rich 
land.  It  has  produced  32,000  buslu-ls  of 
corn  on  400  acres  in  one  year.  It  has 
produced  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
on  400  acres  in  one  year.  Much  of  the 
land  vill  grow  two  tons  of  timothy  hay- 
to  the  acre.  400  acres  of  it  will  grow 
four  crops  of  alfalfa  in  one  year.  No 
better  land  for  blue  grass  and  all 
clovers.  Location  superb.  It  adjoins  a 
railroad  station  on  Missouri  Pacific 
and  only  3W  miles  from  city  of  4000 
people  on  Chicago  &  Alton.  Only  fifty 
miles  due  east  from  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, a  citv  of  400,000  population.  The 
coal  under  it  will  sell  for  $100 an  acre  in 
near  future.  It  must  be  sold  and  will 
be  sacrificed.  It  belongs  to  a  widow 
without  children.  She  cannot  hold  it. 
Price  stw.OOan  acre,  one  half  cash,  bal- 
ance long  time  at  five  per  cent.  The 
person  who  can  buy  this  and  doesn  t 
will  lose  much.  Agents,  write  me.  Im- 
possible not  to  make  much  money. 

H.     1-1  PSOOM  B 


J. 

306      FIDELITY 
Kansas  City 


TRUST 


BUILDING 
Missouri 


Six  Miles  from   Washington,  D.  C, 

About  one  hundred  acres.  One  of  the  old 
and  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Washington.  House  is  on  a  hill  300 
feet  above  the  Potomac  River ;  with  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria,  and  is  in  a  grove  of 
ten  acres  of  native  oaks.  Fine  orchards; 
fine  water;  perfectly  healthy;  near  elec- 
tric cars,  good  school,  and  church,  and  de- 
lightful neighborhood.    It  is  an  ideal  home. 

c.  a.  LEE 

608  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS  E.JSM 

SummerResidencesuitable  for  small  family. 
Capable  of  easy  enlargement  Furnished 
elegantly.  In  perfect  order.  Situation 
the  finest  in  the  mountains.  Pure  water, 
good  plumbing.  Stable,  ice-house,  laundry. 
House  1500  feet  above  sea-level.  66  acres  of 
land.  Will  be  sold  only  for  private  residence. 
References  desired.  Price  moderate  ;  terms 
easy.  Address   \\\,  Thorn  Hill, 

Jackson,  N.  H. 


CALIFORNIA 

Santa  Cruz   Mountains 

Elevation  3,000  feet,  eight  mileB  from  station.  Grarui 
view,  1 73  acres,  20  in  table  grapes,  apples  aiu!  prunes 
Plenty  water.    Good  eight-room  house  and  < 

thma,   bronchial  catarrh    < 
sumption.    Price  (3,500.     Apply  Dr.  H.  I.  ,Ii 
■eenth  St..  Oakland,  California. 


Are  you  going  to  the  mountains  ?  Lake 
Placid  is  the  ideal  spot.  Do  you  want  a 
camp,  cottage  or  camp  site?  Apply  to  P.  E. 
LEWIS.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


SEABREEZE 

For  sale  to  settle  Estate.  Best  residence 
corner  lot  in  Seabreeze,  Florida,  "The  City 
Beautiful,"  opposite  Daytona,  the  most  pop- 
ular winter  home  on  the  East  Coast.  South 
front,  corner  Ocean  Boulevard  and  Halifax 
Ave.  E.  O.  Ellsworth,  Executor,  Iowa  Kails,  la. 


GREY  CLIFFS 
On  summit  of  Alleghanies.  adjacent  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  790  acres.  400 
cleared.  Fine  land  and  timber.  16  room  brick 
house,  slate  roof.  Fine  oak  grove.  Abun- 
dance of  water.  All  conveniences.  Neces- 
sary farm  buildings.  \  mile  to  Depot.  Ideal 
country  home.  JOHN  O.  ROBERTSON, 
UK  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


BUNGALOWS 


1200    ACRE     ESTATE 

four   miles  from   Railroad,    house    twelve 
rooms,   barn  88x48  ft.    Healthful  location. 
Running  spring  water  in  house  and  barn. 
Trout  stream,  fine  mountain  pastures. 
J.  It    JAJIKSOV,  Concord,  \.  H. 


FORSALE  CHEAP 

because  owner  must  leave  for  the  South, 
a  beautiful  Count  r;.  Home,  at  Newtown. 
Conn.;  2  hours  from  New-  York  Oity;  Suburb 
of  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Surrounded 
acre  of  ground.  Cottage  and  Barn  both  in 
vers  good  condition  has  11  rooms. 

attic  and    cellar      T  .in,,.   apple    and 
beari lit;  trees  on   grounds— 3  minutes  walk 
from    Taunton    Lake.      Price    $1500.     Applj 

HENRY    RUSCHMEYER 

99    Nassau  St.  Njw  York  City 


STOCK  AND  HAY  RANCH 
of  1100  acres,  near  Dallas,  on  railroad. 
150  acres  timber,  800 acres  ideal  alfalfa  land. 
balance  finest  pasturage  and  native  hay 
land.  Markets  Dallas  anil  Ft.  Worth  at 
door  Station  en  ranch.  Unlimited  supply 
pure  white  sulphur  water,  flowing  artesian 
wells,  Climate  and  water  restore  health 
and  build  up  the  broken  down.  Ranch  will 
make  money.  Enormous  deposit  finest 
brick  making  shale  on  ranch.  Beautiful 
townsite  overlooking  Dallas.  For  full  par- 
te -..lar-    address    WILLIAM   G.  SCARFF. 

305    Main   Street.    Dallas.    Texas. 


SOUTHLAND  ADDITION 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Just  placed  on  the  market;  finest  sub- 
urban addition.  In  direct  line  with 
rapid  improvements  and  high-class  resi- 
dences building  south  of  city.  Electric 
line  just  completed.  Send  for  our  book- 
lei  "Kansas  City,"  which  contains  valu- 
able information  and  statistics  con- 
cerning   the    whole  city  and  the  west. 

We  want  several  (rood  .-mem* 
THAYER-MOORE      BROKERAGE      CO. 
105  West  8th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOATING,  BATHING,  FISHING.  COO 
AND  SHADY.  BEFORE  MAKING  YOUR 
SUMMER    PLANS,      WRITE     OR    CALL 

BUNGALOW     nil    moid     CO. 
353    West    14th  St..   Sew  Vork  City 


TO   BIV,  SELL   OK    F\<  II  A\«.K 

REAL.      ESTATE: 

For  results,  write  B.  P.  Eborn,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  No  retainer  fees. 
His  expensive,  thorough  methods 
are  effective.  Write  definitely 
your  wants. 

F-OR    SALE 

Furn  i  s  h  e  d  Oottag  e  on  Owaeco  Lake. 
Twenty  minutes  from  Auburn.  N.  Y..  with 
good  grounds,  modern  plumbing,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  O'Kane,  L>30  West  107th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Subway  station 


Cfip  C  A  I  C  Country  estate  in  mountain  dis- 
rUn  OftLCtrict  of  New  Hampshire  suit- 
able for  summer  home.  2  houses  -one  of  l; 
rooms  plainly  furnished.  Pure  air.  running 
i  water,  tine  views  of  mountains  and 
tables,  carriages,  sheds  and 
farm  tools.  Address  M.  A..  Waltham,  Mass. 


TRINITY    AVE 


IeL 


w 


E  will  sell  you  a  new  house  in  one  of  the  best  Suburban  Dis- 
tricts, within  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  down  town  sec- 
tion of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  Seven  Thousand  Dollars  (  $7,000  ),  and 
agree  to  rent  and  manage  it  so  that  it  will  Net  you  7V.  on  your 
investment  for  years  to  come,  after  making  allowance  for  taxes, 
repairs,  etc. 

<J  We  will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  this  proposition  is  hon- 
est in  every  respect,  and  that  your  Investment  is  as  solid  and  sub- 
stantial as  anything  you  can  find.    Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

'  SMITH     <a     SCHUETTE. 
1107-8-9  Mach.esr.ey  Bldg.  -  PITTSBURG,   PA 


TO  RENT-WASHINGTON,  CONN. 

A  furnished   residence    .vitii   modern  im- 
provements.   7  bedrooms,   >*  acres  ot  land. 
-  Mrs.  Wnx,  Hamilton  Gibson. 


SALMON  AND  TROUT  PROPERTY 
urn  sam: 

Tour  hundred  acres    land,  half   mile  river 
good  fishing    convenient  to  rail- 
way line.    Address    \    L).   MacKexdrick. 
Campbellton.  N    li. 


I  AAUI  Ballston  Beach  Inn  Co.  offers 
LUUlA  I  furnished  cottages  for  $125  to 
~^^^^^^~  *'i">  for  season.  Best  table 
board  for  .*!  per  day,  good  room  for  f2  per 
week.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  P  O. 
Box  24,  Truro,  Mass.    Inn  opens  June  1st. 


Twenty  Lots  in 
the  Heart  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City 

A  plot  containing  more  than  twenty  lots, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Bronx,  two 
minutes'  walk  from  Rapid  Transit  Subway 
station,  one  minute  walk  from  trolley  cars, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure  and 
on  easy  terms.  Particulars  given  only  on 
personal  application  to  attorney  for  o\\  uer. 
Room  1211,  56  Pine  street.  New"  York  City. 


OrPOKTUMTIKCt    in    a   new  country. 

An  invaluable  leaflet  for  the  homeserker 
and  the  investor  lias  just  been  published  by 

the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Kail 
way.    It  describes  the  country  along  the  new 

railway  extension  from  (ilenham,  Wal- 
worth County,  South  Dakota,  to  Butte, 
Montana.  Sent  to  any  address  for  two-cent 
stamp  by  P.  A.  Miller.  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Howell.  General 
Eastern   Agent,    a*l  Broadway,   New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  RENT 

[Highland  Avenue  house,  Westfield,  New 
Jersey.  6  bedrooms,  kitchen,  dining  room, 
living  room,  large  hall,  pantry.  Less  than 
15  minutes  from  railroad  and  trolley.  Fine, 
healthy  location.     Splendid  view. 

Address  BOX   i?  .; 
uimc  eirift  x\:\x  ji:ksi:y 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS,  ATTENTION 

Water  power  wanted  in  or  near  town  of  at 
least  5,000  population,  within  12  to  15  hours 
of  New  York  City  preferred. 

State  horse  power,  fall,  area  of  wooded 
and  other  watershed  offered  with  power, 
buildings,  if  any,  and  condition,  minimum 
horse  power  during  year,  name  of  B.  R.  and 
nearest  Station  and  distance  from  station, 
previous  industry  if  any,  other  industries 
near  by,  avail  able  help,  lowest  price  for  cash. 

IMMEDIATE 
1553  Broadway  .Yew  Vork  City 


COO   nnn     This  sum  ran  I* 

oZUiUUU     '"   ,h'-  next    K 
buying  now   fine 


0NEYGR0W 

l REAL  ESTATE 


LONG  ISLAND  REALTY  nnWds 
the  greatest  opportunities 
for  profitable  investment. 

Dunns  the  past  year  we 
have  organized  a  number 
of  syndicates  whose  profits 
have  been  very  large.  Full 
particulars  on  past  and 
present  operations  upon 
application. 

We  now  have  another 
favorable  opportunity  and 
wish  t  )  hear  from  people 
desiring  to  make  large 
earnings  on  their  invest- 
ments with  absolute  safety 
of  the  principal. 

STOKES  &  KNOWLES 
No.  '.iOO  Montague  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


be  made  with- 
months  by 
..ae  boardwalk 
n  Atlantic  City,  near  Million  Dollar 
Pier.  Opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Owner  leav- 
ing city*  S15.000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
A.  J.Sanders.  318  Land  Title  Building,  Phila 


Property  anil  Iiio>ihipmi.  CfilITU 
of  .11.1.  KINDS  in  the  OUU  I  II 
BIKTROPOL.IT All  I.WESTWK.VT  CO. 

8BO.  it.  t  DTI  UtllS,  Pren.         Charleston,  S.  ('. 


I  finn  Acrcs  landforhomeseefcers  in  fcen- 
!»»»  acre  lots;  Ban  terms;  pure  water: 
school;  daily  mail;  railroad  surveyed;  map. 
W.  H.  Overocker,  Lakemont,  Polk  Co.,  1  la. 


TEXAS  FARMS  and  RANCHES 

In  size  tracts  to  unit  any  purchaser.    Tell 
me  your  wants  in  first  letter. 

FRED    ACREE.   Moodt,  Tex. 


I  ANfl^  Anthracite;  Bituminous;  Tini- 
LfHIUv  ber;  direct  from  owners.  Large 
selected  list.  Choice  coal  and  timber  prop- 
erties in  IN  nn85  Ivania  and  Southern 
States.  One  California  Copper  property. 
Real  Investments;  not  speculations.  Specify 
particulars  required.  Ge©.  It.  fcoinervll  lo 
404  Pen ii  Square  Bldg.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C0NSERAT1VE  FARM  MORTGAGES 

for  sale  for  the  Dairy  County  [Red  Lake)  of 
Minnesota,  5  per  cent  to  6  per  ci  nt  interest 
ami  principal  remitted  free.  New  York 
Exchange.  Write  Merchants  State  Bank, 
Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 


INDIAN    TERRITORY    LANDS 

For  home  or  investment.  Gnparalleled  op- 
portunity, Write  for  particulars  to  Dept, 
**B,"  Five  Tetbes  Land  Co..  Frisco  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Muscogee,  I.  T. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Best  ba  rgains  procurable;  state  size  farm  and 

size    investment  wanted   and  where.  B.  E. 
Eborn.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  can  supply  yon. 

Also  offers  attractive  Business  opportunities. 


nnilRI  r  your  money  and  health  on  moun* 
UUUDLXtain  ranch.  Excellent  climate: 
alt.  8000  ft.;  big-game  bunting:  camp  at 
ranch  while  investigating.  It.  Fiiljrhuiu, 
Hillsboro,  N.  M. 


f\  ^fc   ■  |       1,000  acres,  fi  II  vein,  hi  turn  in- 

ln  I       "us.  I'"'  '!""  lity,  on    Bic  Sine 

UUHIl     '      Kiver  near  Warfiold,    K    ., 

and  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  $10  peracre. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS.  Catlettsl.urg.  K>. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  ROOSEVELT-HARRIMAN  IMBROGLIO 

"  A  7'OU  can't  galvanize  ancient  history,"  agreed  Senator  Depew 
A  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  the  other  day,  when  refusing  to 
discuss  events  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  discharged  em- 
ployee of  E.  H.  Harriman  who  recently 
sold,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  Democratic  New 
York  World  the  stenographic  notes  of  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Harriman  to  Sidney 
Webster  in  January,  1906,  appears  to  have 
shattered  that  contention.  Not  only  has 
he  galvanized  ancient  history  as  far  back 
as  the  preelection  period  of  1904,  but  in- 
directly, through  the  agitation  he  has 
caused,  he  has  thrown  strange  lights  upon 
the  present  political  situation.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Harriman  states  that  President 
Roosevelt  summoned  him  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  autumn  of  1904,  about  a  week 
before  the  election,  begged  his  help  in 
raising  campaign  funds,  and  agreed  to  ap- 
point Chauncey  M.  Depew  Ambassador 
to  Paris.  When  he  heard  that  this  letter 
was  in  the  possession  of  The  World  Mr. 
Harriman  made,  apparently, every  effort 
to  prevent  its  publication  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  "do  irreparable  harm  " — he 
did  not  specify  to  whom.  The  letter  says 
in  part : 

"As  to  my  political  instincts  to  which 
you  refer,  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  none, 
and  my  being  made  at  all  prominent  in 
the  political  situation  is  entirely  due  to 
President  Roosevelt  and  because  of  my 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  autumn  of 
1904  at  his  request,  and  his  taking  ad- 
vantage of  conditions  then  created  to 
further  his  own  interests.  .  .  .  He  told 
me  he  understood  the  campaign  could 
not  be  successfully  carried  on  without 
sufficient  money,  and  asked  if  I  could 
help  them  in  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
as  the  National  Committee,  under  con- 
trol of  Chairman  Cortelyou,  had  utterly 
failed  of  obtaining  them,  and  there  was 
a   large  amount  due   from    them   to   the 

New  York  State  Committee.  .  .  .  We  talked  over  what  could 
be  done  for  Depew,  and,  finally,  he  agreed  that  if  found  neces- 
sary he  would  appoint  him  as  Ambassador  to  Paris.  With  full 
belief  that  he,  the  President,  would  keep  this  agreement  I  came 
back  to  New  York,  sent  for  Treasurer  Bliss,  who  told  me  that 


Photograph  copyrighted  by  Edwin  Levick,  New  York. 
E.    H.    HARRIMAN. 

According  to  sensational  rumors  emanating  from  the 
White  House,  he  is  a  prime  mover  in  a  conspiracy  to  thwart 
President  Roosevelt  s  wishes  in  regard  to  the  next  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  to  place  a  "  reactionary"  in  power. 


I  was  their  last  hope,  and  that  they  had  exhausted  every  othe.- 
resource.  ...  In  his  presence  I  called  up  an  intimate  friend  01 
Senator  Depew,  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
New  York  State  that  $200,000  should  be  raised  at  once,  and  if  he 
would  help  I  would  subscribe  $50,000.     After  a  few  words  ove.- 

the  telephone  the  gentleman  said  he 
would  let  me  know,  which  he  did  prob- 
ably in  three  or  four  hours,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  whole  amount,  including  my 
subscription,  had  been  raised. 

"This  amount  enabled  the  New  York 
State  Committee  to  continue  its  work  with 
the  result  that  at  least  50.000  votes  were 
turned  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
making  a  difference   of  100,000  votes  in 

the  general  result 

"Ryan's  success  in  all  his  manipula- 
tions—traction deals,  tobacco  combina- 
tion, manipulation  of  the  State  Trust 
Company  into  the  Morton  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  into 
the  Western  National  Bank  and  then 
again  into  the  Bank  of  Commerce— thus 
covering  up  his  tracks — has  been  done 
by  the  adroit  mind  of  Elihu  Root,  and 
this  present  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  has  brought  together  the 
Ryan,  Root,  Roosevelt  element.  Where 
do  Island?" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Octobei. 
1904,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  made  cer- 
tain allegations  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  trusts  and  the  Republican 
party,  to  which  President  Roosevelt  re- 
plied that  "  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Parker  are  unqualifiedly  and  atrociously 
false."  Some  Democratic  papers  claim 
to  find  in  this  letter  evidence  in  favor  01 
Mr.  Parker's  charges.  The  President,  as 
a  counter-blast  to  the  Harriman-Webster 
letter,  now  gives  to  the  papers  a  corre- 
spondence which  occurred  in  the  autumn 
of  1906  between  himself  and  Congress- 
man James  S.  Sherman,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  in  regard  to  substantially 
these  same  charges.  Having  heard  at  that  time  that  Harriman  ac- 
cused him  of  having  promised  to  appoint  Depew  as  Ambassador 
to  France,  and  of  having  asked  Harriman  to  raise  $250,000  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  campaign  of  1904.  the    President  wrote 
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to  Mr.  Sherman  one  of  his  characteristic  letters  of  denial  in  which 
he  said : 

"Any  such  statement  is  a  deliberate  and  wilful  untruth— by 
rights  it  should  be  characterized  by  an  even  shorter  and  more  ugly 
word.  ...  I  never  requested  Mr.  Harriman  to  raise  a  dollar  for 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1904.  On  the  contrary,  our  commu- 
nications as  regards  the  campaign  related  exclusively  to  the  fight 
being  made  against  Mr.  Higgins  for  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Harriman  being  immensely  interested  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins because  he  regarded  the  attack  on  Higgins  as  being  really  an 
attack  on  him,  Mr.  Harriman,  and  on  his  friend,  Governor  Odell ; 
and  he  was  concerned  only  in  getting  me  to  tell  Mr.  Cortelyou  to 
aid  Mr.  Higgins  so  far  as  he  could,  which  I  gladly  did." 

The  President  further  quoted  Congressman  Sherman  to  the 
effect  that  Harriman  had  said  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  Hearst 
victory  because  "  those  people  [the  Hearstites]  were  crooks  and  he 
could  buy  them  " ;  that  "  whenever  he  wanted  legislation  from  a 
State  legislature  he  could  buy  it  " ;  that  "  he  could  buy  Congress," 
and  that  "  if  necessary,  he  could  buy  the  judiciary."  These  claims, 
says  the  President,  show  "  a  cynicism  and  deep-seated  corruption  " 
which  make  the  man  uttering  them  "  at  least  as  undesirable  a 
citizen  as  Debs  or  Moyer  or  Haywood."  The  Buffalo  Express 
remarks  that  in  President  Roosevelt  Harriman  found  "  one  man 
whom  he  could  not  buy." 

The  publication  of  this  remarkable  correspondence  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  even  more  remarkable  statements  from  the  White 
House.  The  public  was  informed  through  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents that  a  "  rich  men's  conspiracy  "  has  been  discovered  ; 
that  the  object  of  this  conspiracy  is  to  provide  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  policy  of  corporation  reform  inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  by  nominating  a  "reactionary  "  for  President  next 
year;  that  William  R.  Hearst,  E.  H.  Harriman,  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers are  numbered  among  the  conspirators  ;  and  that  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000  is  already  available  for  their  purpose.  It  was  further 
indicated  that  the  tentative  booms  for  Foraker  in  Ohio  and  for 
Knox  in  Pennsylvania  are  a  part  of  this  general  conspiracy,  which 
is  also  making  itself  felt  in  the  Dakotas,  Michigan,  and  elsewhere. 
"  My  spear  knows  no  brother,"  declares  the  President,  in  indica- 
tion that  from  now  on  it  is  war  to  the  knife  against  his  political 
enemies  both  inside  and  outside  the  Republican  party.     While  the 
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PUTTING    THE  ROOSEVELT    BRAND  ON    HIM. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

rumors  of  a  conspiracy,  given  credence,  as  they  are,  at  the  White 
House,  have  stirred  political  Washington,  many  papers  show  a 
disinclination  to  take  the  matter  seriously.  Thus  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.j  remarks  : 


"There  are  men,  apparently  sensible  men,  too,  and  we  are 
afraid  there  are  a  good  many  of  them,  who  receive  this  latest 
White  House  communique  with  immoderate  and  irreverent  mirth. 
They  say  that  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  as  outlined  would  be 
unanimously  voted  down 
at  any  political  confer- 
ence of  common  barn 
owls 

"  There  is  another  the- 
ory of  the  'rich  men's 
conspiracy  '  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in 
the  public  prints.  It  is 
that  the  President  ought 
to  take  a  rest." 

Very  widely,  in  the 
press  of  both  parties,  we 
meet  with  expressions  of 
regret  that  the  President 
should  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  lured  into  a 
situation  which  is  scarce- 
ly more  dignified  than  a 
heated  personal  encoun- 
ter. There  are  references, 
some  humorous  and  some 
deprecating,  to  the  swell-  sen.  boise  Penrose,  ok  Pennsylvania, 
ing   ranks  of   his    "Ana-  To  whom,  in  spite  of  his  specific  denial, 

nias     Club"  'Rut     fp  nimor  attributes  the  origination  of  the  "  rich 

men's  conspiracy''  sensation, 
claim— like  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  (Rep.),  which  hails  his  answer  as  "  instant  and  effect- 
ive"—that  his  answer  is  in  every  respect  as  gratifying  as  it  is 
vigorous.  The  President  himself,  however,  is  apparently  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  bout.  "  I  feel  particularly  fortunate,"  he  told  the 
correspondents,  "  that  I  have  been  attacked  within  the  last  few 
days  by  ex-Senator  Burton  and  E.  H.  Harriman."  Some  papers, 
like  The  Wall  Street  Journal (Fin.),  find  that  the  moral  of  the 
whole  incident  is  that  "  one  way  or  another  must  be  found  for  cut- 
ting the  corrupt  link  between  the  politics  of  business  and  the  busi- 
ness of  politics."     Thus  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.) : 

"The  aroused  sense  of  public  honesty  and  decency  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  campaigns  involving  the  Presidency  and  other  high 
offices  are  made  in  the  light  of  day.  After  the  system  of  rigid  and 
public  accountability  for  every  dollar  of  money  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  existing  system  will  be  seen  in  all  its  hideous  immoral- 
ity. The  wonder  will  be  that  the  public  should  have  tolerated 
such  an  open  door  to  temptation,  graft,  and  corruption. 

"The  lesson  taught  by  the  Roosevelt-Harriman  dispute  is  too 
plain  to  be  overlooked  by  honest  men  of  all  parties.  They  should 
unite  to  make  a  repetition  of  such  incidents  impossible  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1908." 

The  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  deplores  the  "singular  fatality  "  which 
seems  to  bring  the  Chief  Executive  into  repeated  conflict  with  his 
associates  on  questions  of  veracity.  Thus,  according  to  a  list 
prepared  by  the  Albany  Argus  and  cited  by  the  Providence 
Journal : 

"  The  President  has  called  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen  a  '  disingen- 
uous'  liar,  Mr.William  E.  Chandler  a  '  deliberate  and  unqualified  ' 
liar,  Mr.  Alton  B.  Parker  an  'atrocious'  liar,  Mr.  G.  O.  Shields 
an  'inventive'  liar,  Mr  Bellamy  Storer  a  'peculiarly  perfidious' 
liar,  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace  an  'utter '  liar,  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whit- 
ney a  'deliberate  '  liar.  If  this  catalog  be  correct,  if  the  President 
really  did  apply  such  epithets  to  the  persons  in  question,  Mr. 
Harriman  may  not  feel  any  excessive  dissatisfaction  at  being 
charged  with   deliberate  and  wilful '  untruth." 

Says  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.): 

"  It  is  due  to  him  that  one  thing  should  be  said  in  his  lavor  and 
defense,  and  it  may  be  emphatically  said.  If  the  corporations 
who  furnished  the  money  for  his  campaign  expenses  thought  they 
were  purchasing  his  lenience  they  have  been  deceived  Toward 
them  he  has  been  inflexible,  treating  them  without  fear  or  favor, 
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as  tho  they  were  avowed  enemies,  not  contributing  friends.  It 
has  been  held  that  ingratitude  is  one  of  the  shining  political  vir- 
tues. That  virtue  the  President  has  conspicuously  exhibited  in 
his  relation  to  Mr.  Harriman  and  the  other  great  corporation  men 
who  paid  his  campaign  bills.  No  sense  of  personal  obligation 
has  in  the  slighest  degree  altered  his  sense  of  puolic  duty." 

So,  too,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  another  Democratic  paper,  which 
remarks  that:  "  In  helping  to  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  Wall-Street  associates 
bought  a  '  gold  brick,'  and  their  anger  now  simply  amuses  the 
American  people,  who  love  the  President  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made."  To  the  eyes  of  Hearst's  Evening  Journal  the  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  rumpus  is  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States  just  now  is  Root,  Ryan,  and  Roosevelt,  with  Ryan  the 
power."  And  the  New  York  Volkszeitung,  a  Socialist  organ, 
remarks : 

"Whatever  may  be  their  political  views,  scarcely  any  of  the 
press  can  help  agreeing  with  Heine's  dictum  regarding  a  disputa- 
tion between  a  monk  and  a  rabbi — '  I  do  not  know  which  of  you  is 
in  the  right,  but  both  of  you  equally  disgust  me.'  "    • 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AT  BAY 

WASHINGTON  dispatches  have  given  currency  to  the  idea 
that  interests  far  beyond  the  borders  of  New  York  State 
hang  upon  the  passage  of  the  Public  Utilities  Bill,  in  behalf  of 
which  Governor  Hughes  has  made  his  long-expected  appeal  to  the 
people.  This  outside  interest  in  this  bill— the  principal  provisions 
of  which  were  outlined  in  last  week's  Literary  Digest — is  said 
to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  establish  a  precedent  for  other  States,  as  to  the  fact  that  its 
passage  would  be  a  personal  victory  for  Governor  Hughes  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  make  him  at  once  a  figure  of  interesting  possibil- 
ities in  national  politics.  In  that  event,  according  to  Washington 
rumor,  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  President  Roosevelt's  choice  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination  in  case  Mr.  Taft  should  ac- 
cept a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme-Court  bench  at  any  time  before 
the  nominating  convention.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Governor 
Hughes  is  beaten  by  strong  combination — an  alleged  coalition  of 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Hearst  men — which  has  been  block- 
ing his  reform  measures  in  the  legislature,  the  watchers  at  Wash- 


ington will  lose  interest  in  him,  and,  as  an  Evening  Post  corre- 
spondent puts  it.  "  he  will  have  no  more  consideration  at  the  next 
national  convention  than  any  other  respectable  figurehead." 

The  popular  impression  of  Governor  Hughes  in  his  own  State 
is  probably  not  very  different  from  the.  graphic  word-picture  drawn 
in  the  vernacular  by  John  L.  Sullivan,  who,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Executive  chamber  the  other  day,  said  to  a  reporter:  "  This  man 
is  no  quitter.  No,  sir,  take  it  from  me,  this  man  will  ne\er  lie 
down  in  a  fight.  .  .  .  Any  man  that  goes  into  the  ring  with  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  will  be  taking  the  count  by  the  fifth  round  and  will 
hail  the  gong  with  a  yelp  of  joy."  And  the  ex-champion  added  : 
"I  looked  at  him  as  I've  looked  at  many  a  man  of  his  size,  and 
bigger,  but  I  got  the  shivers  when  he  trained  those  big,  cold  eyes 
on  me." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  the 
Governor  said:  "  If  I  get  into  difficulty  during  the  course  of  my 
administration,  I  will  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State."  A  three 
months  struggle  with  the  legislature  made  it  apparent  that  he 
stood  practically  in  the  position  of  a  man  without  a  party.  He 
had  asked  for  a  measure  to  facilitate  independent  voting,  and  had 
received  one  which,  according  to  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.j, 
"  makes  it  impossible  "  ;  he  had  advocated  an  investigation  of  the 
National  Guard,  only  to  see  the  resolution  killed  in  committee: 
his  efforts  to  remove  Insurance  Superintendent  Kelsey  for  incom 
petency  had  been  thwarted  and  embarrassed  at  every  turn  by  the 
Senate;  and  the  people  began  to  look  for  the  promised  appeal. 
This  came,  but  in  an  unexpected  form,  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Utica,ata  time  when  the  Public 
Utilities  Bill  seemed  in  most  danger.  Instead  of  an  attack  upon 
his  opponents  in  the  legislature,  or  a  sensational  appeal  to  public 
sentiment,  he  presented  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
turning,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  remarks,  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  rather  than  to  their  passions  or  their  preju- 
dices. The  sensational  phase  of  his  action,  as  some  papers  point 
out,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "  not  in  the  memory  of  any  present  leg- 
islator has  there  been  any  occasion  where  a  governor,  while  legis- 
lation was  pending,  deliberately  ignored  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
and  went  directly  before  the  people."  The  Governors  clear  in- 
sight has  shown  him  that  "  the  point  upon  which  the  entire  opposi- 
tion rests  is  the  question  of  court  review,"  says  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press (Rep.),  which  thinks  that  his  argument  "has  shattered  the 
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case  of  the  corporations.'  He  objected  to  a  "broad  review" 
provision  in  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  such  a  provision  would, 
in  effect,  convert  the  Appellate  Court  into  an  administrative  board. 
He  points  out  that  certain  rights  of  court  review  are  inherent 
under  the  Constitution,  and  that  these  the  legislature  can  not  cur- 
tail.    But  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  To  provide  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  from  every  order  of 
the  Commission  not  only  invites  delay  and  an  unnecessary  multi- 
plicity of  proceedings,  but  has  for  its  object  the  substitution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  court  for  the  action  of  the  Commission.  To  give 
the  court  power  to  hear  such  appeals,  to  take  evidence  and  to  re- 
verse or  to  modify  the  orders  of  the  Commission  comes  simply  to 
this,  that  the  court  becomes  in  effect  the  ruling  commission, 
and  the  commission  created  by  the  legislature  is  simply  a  board 
to  take  evidence  and  make  what  are,  in  effect,  recommenda- 
tions." 

The  Governor's  "clear,  cogent,  and  convincing  argument,"  says 
the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  "  showed  better  than  anything  he  has 
yet  said  or  done  the  stern  and  uncompromising  logic  by  which  his 
course  is  guided."  And  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  is  satisfied 
that  he  has  completely  demolished  "  the  fine-spun  and  wholly  in- 
sincere arguments  of  the  eminent  lawyers  retained  by  the  corpora- 
tions."   Says  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.): 

"  The  truth  about  the  fears  of  the  Ryans  and  Harrimans  is  told 
by  the  Governor  when  he  hints  that  'if  they  entertain  any  serious 
fear  of  effective  regulation,  it  is  not  that  they  will  be  deprived  of 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  them.'  What  they  are  afraid  of  is  that 
what  does  not  belong  to  them  will  be  taken  away  and  restored  to 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  property,  the  people." 

Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  as  counsel  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  maintains  that  this  bill  "is  more 
drastic  and  revolutionary  in  many  features  than  has  been  passed 
in  an  other  State  jurisdiction,  even  in  the  Western  States."  The 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  has  this  to  say  in  favor  of  a  general 
court-review  clause : 

"A  commissions  law  without  the  court  review  would  doubtless 
be  safe  and  perfectly  workable  if  administered  by  such  commis- 
sioners as  he  will  name.  But  there  will  be  other  governors  not  of 
his  mind,  not  of  his  conscience,  not  of  his  sense  of  public  duty. 
The  danger  that  the  powers  of  the  act  will  be  abused  by  fu- 
ture commissions  not  subject  to  judicial  check  is  materially 
greater  than  the  danger  that  under  any  kind  of  commissions  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  will  be  misused  to  the  public  detri- 
ment." 

Says  the  New  York  Journ al  of  Commerce  (Fin.  | : 

"As  between  Governor  Hughes  and  the  corporation  lawyers  in 
this  particular  controversy  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  side 


which  the  public  will  take  and  which  the  legislature  ought  to  take. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  regard  to  the  very  questions  to  be  confided 
to  a  commission  — the  lawfulness  under  the  act  which  defines  its 
authority,  the  justice  and  the  reasonableness  of  what  it  requires— 
five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  regarded  as  infallible, 
while  the  five  members  of  the  Commission  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  any  conclusive  authority.  It  is  intended  by  the  bill  that  the 
commissions  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  legislature  as  defined 
shall  themselves  be  the  judges  of  what  the  law  requires  and  shall 
see  that  it  is  complied  with.  There  is  no  reason  why  its  members 
should  not  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  even  more  competent  than  the 
courts  to  do  this." 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL 
IRRIGATION 

T^IVE  years  of  national  irrigation  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
-*-  the  Government  have  shown  extraordinary  results  and  awa- 
kened not  c-nly  a  fervor  for  continuing  the  work,  but  also  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  instituting  government  drainage  enterprises. 
Nearly  a  million  dollars  a  month  have  gone  toward  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  work  of  10.000  men  in  digging  ditches,  diverting 
waterways,  and  constructing  dams,  stringing  telephone-wires, 
building  railroads  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West,  to 
provide  fertile  fields  and  home  conveniences  for  man.  The  "  arid 
region  "  of  the  United  States,  we  learn  from  correspondence  to 
The  Evening  Post  (New  York.  March  28),  covers  nearly  600,000,- 
000  acres  of  land,  about  60.000.000  of  which  "  are  subject  to  irriga- 
tion, and  when  properly  supplied  with  water  can  be  converted  into 
farms  which,  it  is  assured,  will  be  fully  as  productive  as  those  in 
the  more  favored  sections  of  the  country."  Figures  are  now 
available  covering  the  work  of  reclamation  carried  on  from  the 
organization  of  that  service  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  in 
1902  to  the  first  of  this  year.     To  quote  : 

"  As  a  result  of  the  operations,  which  are  conducted  under  au- 
thority of  the  Geological  Survey,  eight  new  towns  have  been  es- 
tablished, 100  miles  of  branch  railroads  have  been  constructed, 
and  10,000  people  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  desert.  To 
pave  the  way  for  these  home-seekers  the  Government  had  dug 
1,267  rniles  of  canals— nearly  the  distance  from  Washington  to 
Omaha.  Some  of  these  canals  carry  whole  rivers,  like  the 
Truckee  River  in  Nevada  and  the  North  Platte  River  in  Wyo- 
ming. Forty-seven  tunnels  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nine  and 
one-half  miles  have  been  excavated." 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  irrigation  policy,  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Southern  States,  which  have  no  arid  lands,  are  petitioning 
Congress  to  apply  to  the  work  of  national  drainage  the  same 
system  that  is  now  applied  to    irrigation.     There  are  large  areas 


THE      VEGETATION    WHICH   PREVAILED    IN     THE   YAKIMA    VALLEY 
BEFORE    THE    DESERT   WAS    IRRIGATED. 


T.OURISHING    PRUNE-ORCHARD    IN    THE   YAKIMA    VALLEY,  SHOW- 
ING THE  RESULT  OF  IRRIGATION. 


THE   DESERT   BEFORE  AND   AFTER. 
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AGENTS    IN    THE    COMPROMISE    BY    WHICH  A   GREAT    STRIKE    WAS    AVERTED. 


of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States;  and  men  resident  in  these  States  have  organized  a 
national  association.  The  scope  of  the  work  they  project  is  indi- 
cated as  follows : 

"  The  area  of  the  swamp-land  affected  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  approximately  50,000,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  .  .  .  that 
the  reclamation  of  this  area  would  increase  the  land  values  of  the 
drainage  districts'more  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  would  increase  the 
annual  crop  values  more  than  $1,500,000,000.  ...  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  subdivide  this  enormous  area  into  forty-acre  farms  it 
would  supply  2,500,000  families  with  homes,  and  would  put 
12,000,000  people  upon  lands  that  are  now  practically  worthless." 


FEDERAL  AID  IN  AVERTING  STRIKES 

T  ~\7  HEN  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Neill  sent  their  exultant  telegram 
*  *  to  the  President  announcing  "a  distinct  triumph  for  gov- 
ernment mediation  "  in  their  settlement  of  the  threatened  railroad 
strike  in  the  West,  they  raised  in  the  public  mind  the  question 
whether  all  such  great  strikes,  vitally  affecting  public  welfare, 
should  not  be  made  subject  to  government  interference  and  settle- 
ment. If  the  strike  of  50,000  trainmen  and  conductors  had  been 
declared,  it  would  have  tied  up  forty-four  railroads  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  Pacific  Coast,  having  nearly  500,000  employees, 
and  put  half  the  country  in  a  state  of  siege.  If  our  prosperity  is 
in  the  precarious  position  described  by  some  of  our  financial  lead- 
ers, this  crippling  blow  might  easily  have  been  enough,  many  edi- 
tors remark,  to  have  toppled  it  over.  As  the  Washington  Times 
puts  it : 

"  A  great  railroad  tie-up  in  the  Middle  and  Far  West  at  this 
juncture  would  be  a  blow  at  business  confidence  which,  coming  in 
conjunction  with  other  current  occasions  for  misgiving,  might 
precipitate  grave  disaster.  Prosperity  has  found  the  transporta- 
tion strain  a  heavy  one  for  some  years.  With  every  nerve  strained, 
the  railroads  have  not  been  able  to  move  the  business  tendered  to 
them.  With  perfect  cooperation  and  organization  they  have  been 
physically  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  situation.  How, 
then,  could  there  fail  to  be  a  collapse  if  a  tie-up  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  heroic  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past?" 


The  railroads,  however,  bethought  themselves  of  the  Erdman 
Law,  enacted  in  1898,  providing  that  when  a  dispute  arises  be- 
tween a  carrier  and  its  employees,  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  controversy,  "use  their 
best  efforts  by  mediation  and  conciliation  to  amicably  settle  the 
same."  They  accordingly  called  upon  these  two  officials,  who 
hastened  to  Chicago  "  with  all  practicable  expedition,"  as  the  law 
directed,  and  used  their  mediation  to  such  good  effect  that  a  com- 
promise was  reached  by  which  the  employees  receive  a  10-per- 
cent.  advance  in  wages,  which  will  profit  them  about  $5,500,000 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  New  York  Joitrnal  of  Co»imerce  is  exasperated  at  the 
thought  that  50,000  men  could  have  tied  up  the  business  of  half 
the  country  in  a  wage  dispute.  Such  an  action,  indeed,  it  regards 
as  "  something  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  or  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade."     It  goes  on: 

"  A  ukase  emanating  from  an  organized  body  of  private  citi- 
zens, capitalists,  or  vvorkingmen,  should  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
rupt the  transportation  system  of  a  large  section  of  the  country 
and  interfere  with  the  operation  of  all  the  rest. 

"This  situation  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  labor-unions  to 
override  all  public  rights  and  disregard  alike  the  obligations  of 
the  common  carriers  by  whom  they  are  employed  and  the  inter- 
ests of  shippers  in  a  continuous  service,  bring  into  relief  the  great- 
est of  all  dangers  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Railroad  corporations  are  bound  by  their  charters  and  their  rela- 
tions to  law  and  public  authority  not  only  to  keep  their  lines  in 
operation,  but  to  afford  regular  and  sufficient  service  on  reasonable 
terms  at  all  times.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  individually  they  are  liable 
to  penalties  and  damages.  If  they  collectively  combine  to  restrict 
this  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  a  restraint  upon  trade  and 
injure  the  interests  they  are  bound  to  serve,  they  violate  the  law 
and  come  in  conflict  with  an  authority  to  which  they  are  bound  to 
submit  and  can  be  forced  to  submit.  Railroad  employees  acting 
individually  have  a  right  to  leave  their  work  at  any  time  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  its  terms  and  conditions  and  are  ready  to  give 
way  to  others  willing  to  take  their  places.  The  companies  would 
have  to  take  the  chance  of  such  losses  in  their  force  of  workmen 
and  to  make  them  good  as  best  they  might.  Put  if  the  workmen, 
not  only  of  one  company,  but  of  all  the  companies  over  a  wide 
range  of  country,  may  be  leagued  together  to  abandon  their  places 
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simultaneously  at  a  given  signal  or  a  word  of  order  from  any  au- 
thority they  have  the  railroads  at  their  mercy  and  may  produce  an 
intolerable  situation,  not  merely  intolerable  for  the  railroads,  but 
for  the  community  at  large  in  which  the  railroads  operate  and  for 
the  whole  country.  A  wide-spread  railroad  strike  at  such  a  time 
as  this  might  have  a  disastrous  effect,  breaking  and  turning  back 
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From  the  St.  Louis  "  Republic." 

MAP    SHOWING    THE     TERRITORY    THAT   WOULD     HAVE 
FECTED    BY    THE   AVERTED  STRIKE. 


BEEN  AF- 


The  figures  in  each  State  show  the  number  of  men  who  would  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work. 

the  tide  of  prosperity  with  calamitous  results  to  capital  and  labor 
alike. 

"The  effect  upon  public  opinion  of  such  a  rash  and  reckless 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  any  organized  body  of  men  can  not  be 
doubted.  The  condemnation  that  would  fall  upon  them  would  be 
scathing,  but  that  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  toleration  of 
such  a  possibility,  for  these  men  are  making  their  threats  and  pre- 
suming upon  their  power  to  do  this  thing  as  a  means  of  forcing 
the  corporations  they  serve  to  accept  their  terms,  whatever  they 
may  be.  If  such  a  power  can  really  be  exercised  in  spite  of  any 
authority  except  that  which  directs  it,  then  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  terms  and  conditions  are  reasonable  and  just  or  not. 
It  makes  itself  the  sole  judge  of  that  question  and  can  enforce  any 
terms  it  pleases.  Such  a  power  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  corporations  or  combinations  of  capital, and 
if  such  an  attempt  or  threat  to  use  it  in  their  behalf  were  made  the 
country  would  ring  with  denunciation  and  the  leagues  through 
which  they  worked  would  be  routed  and  scattered  inconti- 
nently.       

"  Neither  side  should  have  it  in  its  power  to  throw  the  transpor- 
tation service  of  the  country  into  confusion,  whether  such  power 
was  to  be  used  lor  that  result  or  only  as  an  instrument  of  coercion 
by  the  threat  of  using  it.  The  thing  should  be  an  impossibility  in 
any  civilized  country." 

The  Cleveland  Leader,  however,  declares  that  the  American 
workingman  will  not  surrender  his  right  to  strike,  and  will  never 
consent  to  compulsory  arbitration.     It  says: 

"Those  paternalistic  and  socialistic  agitators  and  would-be  re- 
builders  of  society  who  think  that  New  Zealand  has  gone  far  on 
the  way  to  an  earthly  paradise  urge  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  as  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  times.  They  insist 
that  it  would  end  all  warfare  between  labor  and  capital  and  make 
employers  and  employees  dwell  and  work  together  in  everlasting 
harmony. 

"  Such  apostles  of  change  seem  to  believe  that  the  wage-earners 
of  America  are  ready  for  compulsory  arbitration  and  that  the  op- 
position comes  from  the  capitalists  who  employ  them 

"  The  wage-earners  of  the  United  States  have  no  desire  to  trust 
their  interests  wholly  to  any  form  of  forced  arbitration  They 
have  not  yet  come  to  such  surrender  of  their  natural  rights  as  free 
men  and  women." 


CHICAGO'S  SECOND  THOUGHT 

A  TREMENDOUS  sensation  was  created  two  years  ago  when 
^*-  the  great  city  of  Chicago  declared  by  25,000  majority  for 
"immediate  municipal  ownership"  of  the  street  railways,  and 
sapient  editors  all  over  the  country  wrote  grave  reflections  on  this 
portentous  beginning  of  what  might  prove  a.  mighty  wave  of  So- 
cialistic feeling.  Last  week  the  same  Chicago  voters  again  exprest 
their  views  on  municipal  ownership  of  the  same  street  railways 
and,  by  33,00c  majority,  favored  ordinances  granting  twenty-year 
franchises  to  the  companies.  This  reversal  of  opinion,  remarks 
the  Boston  Transcript,  "  is  the  most  decided  single  setback  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  municipal-ownership  movement  in  this 
country." 

A  reading  of  the  Chicago  papers  through  these  years  of  chan- 
ging opinion  would  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the  main  compell- 
ing motive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  has  been  a  strong  disgust 
with  the  traction  system,  making  them  willing  to  vote  one  way  or 
another  as  this  or  that  plan  has  promised  quickest  improvement. 
The  discussion  has  centered  around  the  traction  evils  and  the  rem- 
edies for  them  rather  than  around  the  advantages  of  municipal 
ownership  as  a  principle.  The  provisions  of  the  ordinances  fa- 
vored by  the  voters  are  summarized  thus  : 

"The  companies  are  to  provide  a  continuous  passage  from  one 
section  of  the  city  to  another  for  five  cents,  with  universal  trans- 
fers. The  companies  receive  a  franchise  for  twenty  years,  but 
the  city  may  terminate  it  on  six  months'  notice  by  purchase  of  the 
traction  system.  The  ordinance  fixes  the  price  at  #50,000,000  plus 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  lines.  The  city  will  exercise  super- 
vision of  their  improvement  and  operation  and  the  companies  will 
pay  the  city  55  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings." 

Mr.  Hearst,  the  chief  champion  of  municipal  ownership,  lent  his 
influence  to  Mayor  Dunne  (Dem.)  during  the  campaign,  and  at- 
tacked Mr.  Busse,  the  Republican  candidate,  with  all  the  power 
of  his  Chicago  daily  and  a  corps  of  campaign  workers  imported 
from  New  York.  When  Mr.  Busse's  victory  (by  13,000  majority) 
became  apparent,  Mayor  Dunne  remarked  that  "  it  looks  as  tho 
the  money  power  has  overwhelmed  us,  but,"  he  added,  "  our 


THE   FOOLISH  GOAT. 

—  Bowen  in  the  Chicago  Journal. 

cause  is   not  lost,"    and  "municipal    ownership  and  government 
ownership  will  win  in  the  end."     Mr.  Hearst  said  : 

"The  usual  thing  has  happened.  An  honest  Democratic  candi- 
date, running  on  a  distinctly  Democratic  platform,  has  been  de- 
feated by  a  corrupt  Democratic  machine. 

"  It  has  been  known  all  along  that  a  great  many  of  the  machine 
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Democratic  leaders  would  probably  betray  Dunne  on  election  day, 
and  the  result  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  done  so.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  Leffler,  '  H inky  Dink,'  ('Convict ')  Brennan, 'Bath- 
house John,' and  other  distinguished  Democratic  statesmen  of  that 
type  have  been  convinced  for  some  mysterious  reason  that  the 
traction  ordinances  are  good  things  for  themselves  at  least,  if  not 
for  the  city  of  Chicago.  Mayor  Dunne  has  been  defeated,  there- 
fore, by  alleged  Demo- 
crats, as  so  often  hap- 
pens when  a  Democratic 
candidate  stands  in  op- 
position to  the  corpora- 
tions. 

"It  seems  that  Mayor 
Dunne  made  a  very  fine 
showing  in  the  Republi- 
can wards  and  in  the  in- 
dependent wards,  but  lost 
in  the  Democratic  wards, 
or  in  those  wards  where 
the  Democratic  machine 
leaders  hold  full  control. 
"It  is  another  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  in 
many  localities  has  nei- 
ther honest  principles  nor 
honest  leaders,  and  that 
the  honest  citizens  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks  in  the  hopes 
of  promoting  the  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  should 
realize  that  they  can  best 
achieve  their  object  by 
joining  the  Independence 
League.  Messrs.  Brennan  (late  of  Bridewell  Prison),  'Billy  ' 
Leffler,  'Hinky  Dink,'  and  other  Democrats  of  that  sort  are 
very  independent  in  voting.  They  vote  with  the  Democratic 
party  or  with  the  Republican  party,  as  the  corporations  make  it 
to  their  interests  to  vote.  Honest  citizens  should  be  equally  inde- 
pendent. 

"  They  should  vote  for  their  own  interests,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  principles,  and  not  be  bound  by  party  names  when 
those  names  are  discharged  and  the  party  principles  betrayed  by 
so-called  leaders  that  represent  the  Democratic  party,  only  to  sell 
it  out  in  so  many  places  throughout  the  nation." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Rep.)  is  glad  the  traction  question  "  has 
been  taken  out  of  politics,  where  it  never  belonged,"  and  "can  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  stalking-horse  by  unscrupulous  politicians," 
and  "is  no  more  an  asset  of  self-seeking  demagogs  and  wild-eyed 
visionaries."  And  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  congratulates  the 
city  on  its  returning  sense.     It  says  : 

"The  country  will  please  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  sanity  has 
resumed  its  reign  in  Chicago.  The  sober  sense  of  the  community 
has  asserted  itself.  The  impression  that  the  city  is  unfit  for  self- 
government  is  no  longer  justifiable.  The  visionaries  and  the  agi- 
tators who  have  been  in  charge  of  affairs  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  cast  out  and  rational  men  have  been  put  in  power. 

"The  reasoning,  thinking  element  in  the  community  has  as- 
sumed control.  It  has  pulled  Chicago  out  of  the  marsh  of  mis- 
government  in  which  it  has  been  floundering.  It  has  resolved  that 
there  shall  be  a  new  order  of  things— that  there  shall  be  a  greater 
and  better  Chicago.  The  city  has  been  going  backward.  Now  it 
is  to  go  forward.  The  business  and  intelligent  men  have  come 
into  their  own.  First  the  disorganized  city  government  will  be 
put  to  rights.  The  schools  will  again  become  an  object  of  civic 
pride.  The  police  force  will  become  an  efficient  agent  for  the 
suppression  of  crime.  That  fine  audacity  which  used  to  charac- 
terize Chicago  will  reappear,  and  the  city  will  again  astonish  the 
world  with  constructive  exploits. 

"There  is  a  certainty  of  four  years  of  intelligent  and  economic 
government,  free  from  sloth  and  politics.  It  is  not  probable  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  people  will  begin  to  hanker  after 
strange  gods  and  commit  to  cranks  the  duty  of  governing 
them." 


WHAT  SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  DONE  IN  A 

YEAR 

THE  optimism  which  was  behind  the  prophecies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's regeneration  in  nobler  form  are  now  being  recalled 
with  many  an  "  I  told  you  so,"  as  the  anniversary  of  her  calamity 
approaches  The  facts  of  her  recovery  from  the  shock  of  last 
April  apparently  justify  the  declarations  of  those  who,  on  "the 
day  after,"  saw  ultimate  good  in  the  present  misfortune.  Far 
from  yielding  to  despair,  the  mass  of  the  city's  population  have 
shown,  as  one  writer  remarks, "  the  sturdy  courage  of  the  past  and 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  city's  future."  Those  who  doubted 
whether  confidence  would  be  sufficiently  restored  to  lead  the  busi- 
ness interests  back  to  rebuild  the  ruined  sections  are  answered  by 
the  fact  that  already  the  old  houses  are  doing  business  in  practi- 
cally the  same  territory  they  occupied  on  April  18  of  last  year, 
and  many  new  firms  are  coming  in  and  building  in  the  ruined 
center  of  the  city. 

The  current  number  of  The  Sunset  Magazine  (San  Francisco) 
is  more  than  half  made  up  of  matter  chronicling  that  city's  new 
birth.  "  If  the  far-seeing  eyes  of  hopeful  citizens  are  clear  of 
vision,"  we  read  in  one  place,  "  ten  years  will  see  not  only  all  the 
old  business  area  covered,  but  solid  blocks  of  new  business  streets, 
and  a  population  here  of  close  to  one  million  that  will  require  all 
of  the  limited  area  of  the  peninsula  to  spread  out  upon."  But  one 
does  not  have  to  look  ten  years  ahead,  we  are  told,  to  have  his 
faith  in  the  city  restored.  In  this  magazine  the  statements  of 
leading  business  men  and  men  of  affairs  are  presented  showing 
what  has  already  been  done.  From  one  man's  figures  we  quote 
the  following  words,  which  show  briefly  the  progress  made  in  re- 
building : 

"On  the  average  a  new  building  has  been  finished  every  forty- 
five  minutes,  in  San  Francisco,  since  the  fire.  The  building  per- 
mits issued  since  April  18,  1906,  have  already  (February  10)  rep- 
resented a  gross  expenditure  of  over  $10,000,000  more  than  the 
building  permits  issued  in  Baltimore  in  two  years  after  its  fire. 
The  building  permits  issued  in  San  Francisco  in  1905  were 
about  $22,000,000.  That  year  was  a  record-breaker  up  to  that  time. 
Labor  Commissioner  Stafford's  report  shows  that  gi. 000.000  a 
week  is  paid  out  for  wages,  or  $52,000,000  per  year,  and  as  wages 
only  represent  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  actual  cost  of  building  it  is 
conservative  to  say  that  we  in  San  Francisco  at  present  are  build- 
ing at  the  rate  of  over  one  hundred  million  of  dollars  per  year. 
This  seems  hardly  believable,  but  we  can  not  get  very  far  away 
from  the  facts.  San  Francisco  never  had  a  brighter  future.  This 
is  certainly  the  'optimist's  day."  " 

Secretary  Burks,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  contributes  a 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  president  of  that  body  for  the  past 
year.     The  figures  are  compared  with  those  for  the  year  preceding 


STREETCARS  TRANSFORMED  INTO  COTTAGES. 

An  entire  block  far  out  on  California  Street  is  taken  up  with  these 
made-over  street-cars.  For  the  past  year  they  have  been  bringing  the 
owner  a  profitable  rental. 

the  earthquake,  and  while  some  of  the  items  speak  more  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  than  of  the  city,  as  a  whole  they  are  inter- 
esting reading  as  indicating  the  transitory  effect  of  the  earthquake 
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upon  the  region  affected.     The  summary,  as  it  appears  in  The 
Sunset,  reads: 

Bank  Clearings — 1905,  $1,834,529,788;  1906,  $1,998,400,779.  The  bank 
clearings  for  the  month  of  November  were  the  largest  for  any  one  month 
in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Duties  Collected  at  Customs  House  on  Imports  of  Merchandise — 1905. 
$7,131,327;    1906,  $9,091,483. 

Shipments  of  Fresh  Fruits  East — 1905,  8,244  carloads;  1906,  6,236  car- 
loads. 

Raisin   Pack — 1905,  43,750  tons;    1906,  47.500  tons. 

Dried  Prune  Crop — 1905,  85,000,000  pounds;   1926,  180,000,000  pounds. 

Dried  Apples — 1905,  3,250  tons;   1906,  2,750  tons. 

Apricots — 1905,  19,250  tons;   1906,  3.250  tons. 

Hop  Crop — 1905,    67,500  bales;    1906,  85,000  bales. 

California  Canned  Fruit  Pack — 1905.  3.250,000  cases;    1906,  2,650,000  cases. 

Figs  —  1905,  3.625  tons; 
1906,  3,875  tons. 

Peaches — 1905.  17, 500  tons. 
1906,  11,250  toris. 

Lemons —  1905,  5,378  car- 
loads; 1906,  5,146  car- 
loads. 

Honey  Production — 1905, 
9,500,000  pounds;  1906, 
5,250,000  pounds. 

Wine  Production  - —  1905, 
30,700,000  gallons;  1906, 
41,000,000  gallons. 

Brandy        (Commercial)  — 

1905,  1,250.000     gallons; 

1906,  1,175.000  gallons. 
Almonds — 1905,  2.125  tons; 

1906,  6,125  tons. 
Walnuts — 1905.  7.250  tons; 

1906,  6, 125  tons. 
Gold     Yield — 1905,     $19,- 

197,043;  1906,  $20,000,000 

estimated. 
Silver  Yield — 1905,  $900,- 

000;  1906,  $1,000,000  esti- 
mated. 
Copper  Yield  —  1905,  $2,- 

650,605:   1906,  $2,820,600 

estimated. 
Beet  Sugar  Production — 

1905,  122,500,000  pounds; 

1906,  128,000,000  pounds. 
Oranges   Shipped  Overland 

260  carloads. 
Wool  Production — 1905,  22,000,000  pounds 


SAN   FRANCISCO   RISING   FROM   ITS  ASHES. 

Above  old  Chinatown  is  a  green  bay  tree  (California  laurel)  that  typifies  San  Francisco's  resur- 
rection. It  was  burned  to  a  charred  trunk,  but  is  sending  forth  fresh  leaves  and  branches.  To  the 
left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  D.  O.  Mills  building.     To  the  right  are  several  new  sky-scrapers 

-1904-1905,   26,044  carloads;     1905-1906,   28,- 


1906,  24.000,000  pounds. 

The  dozen  or  so  others  here  quoted  have  all  the  same  story  to 
tell,  a  story  of  optimism  for  the  future  based  on  what  has  been 
done  in  the  year  past.  In  the  daily  press  the  sentiment  is  equally 
manifest.  "The  whole  burned  district  will  be  occupied  within  a 
very  few  years,"  predicts  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which 
paper  cites  the  example  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  as  typical  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit.     We  read  : 

"Nothing  better  shows  the  confidence  of  capitalists  in  the  future 
of  San  Francisco  than  the  announcement  that  D.  O.  Mills  will  not 
only  promptly  restore  the  Mills  Building,  but  that  he  has  acquired' 
a  large  interest  in  the  new  Palace  Hotel  Company.  All  know  that 
Mr.  Mills  is  not  a  man  to  throw  good  money  after  bad,  that  he 
can  well  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  a  ruin  in  this  city  if  he  so  desires, 
and  that  he  would  so  desire  if  he  had  not  full  confidence  that  resto- 
ration will  pay.     He  certainly  had  no  need  to  invest  in  a  hotel  here 


if  he  had  not  confidence  in  the  city— and  particularly  a  hotel  com- 
pany whose  first  work  has  been  to  tear  down  a  structure  covering 
a  block  whose  walls  were  as  solid  as  they  were  the  day  when  they 
were  finished,  and  which  could  have  been  easily  repaired  had  it 
not  been  deemed  profitable  to  rebuild  on  even  a  nobler  scale. 
There  is  no  man  in  America  whose  financial  judgment  is  more 
respected  than  that  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  confidence  displayed  by 
him  in  the  future  of  San  Francisco  will  doubtless  strengthen  the 
faith  of  any,  if  any  there  be,  who  have  hitherto  doubted  the  com- 
plete and  early  rehabilitation  of  this  city." 

The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  (Detroit)  makes  a  strong 
plea  to  the  Methodist  Church  for  money  to  rebuild  their  ruined 
churches  in  the  city.     It  poincsout  the  growth  in  population  which 

set  in  after  the  first  few 
weeks,  owing  to  the  de- 
sire of  " thousands  to 
take  advantage  of  the 
unprecedented  openings 
for  business."  "  We  ab- 
solutely must  have  more 
and  better  churches," 
it  concludes,  "  or  for- 
ever miss  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  growth 
which  has  ever  come  to 
us  as  a  church." 

The  Los  Angeles 
Tim es,  looking  upon  the 
struggle  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  calm  eye 
of  an  outsider,  is  a 
little  less  enthusiastic 
over  her  progress  than 
are  her  own  press. 
The  Los  Angeles  pa- 
per admits  that  much 
has  been  done  to  restore  the  city  to  her  original  place,  but  points 
out,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  be  years  before  it  will  assume 
anything  like  its  past  grandeur.     We  read  : 

"  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the  fire,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  will  consist  almost  entirely  of  unimportant,  transient  struc- 
tures. There  will  not  be  one  new  building  of  a  permanent  nature 
and  of  first  importance  finished  in  the  city.  There  will  be  dozens 
of  new  buildings  under  way,  and  hundreds  for  which  plans  are 
about  finished.  We  can  now  see  with  considerable  clearness  that 
by  the  end  of  five  years  the  new  city  of  San  Franicsco  will  be 
unfinished.  It  will  take  a  year, and,  in  some  cases,  more,  to  com- 
plete some  structures  already  begun  or  about  to  be  begun.  Ten 
years  from  the  day  the  earthquake  shook  the  great  city  from  its 
foundations  and  the  fire  swept  over  such  an  immense  area,  causing 
a  destruction  of  property  never  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  San  Francisco  may  be  fully  reconstructed.  There 
will  be  work  in  that  city  for  an  army  of  skilled  mechanics  in  all 
branches  of  the  building  trades  for  the  next  decade." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


Wall  Street  can  avoid  the  squeezing  out  of  water  by  omitting  to  put  it 
— The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat . 


Harriman's  physicians  want  him  to  take  a  long  rest, 
been  feeling  the  public's  pulse. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Perhaps  they  have 


The  Isle  of  Pines  is  about  to  revolt  again.     Another  policeman  shouM  1« 
sent  to  the  seat  of  trouble  immediately. — The  New  York  Sun. 

Abe  Ruef  is  kicking  because  he  is  practically  held  in  solitary  confinement. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  no  others  in  his  class. — Louisville  Courier -Journal. 

Instead  of  building  bigger  battle-ships,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  build 
some  that  will  not  kill  their  own  crew  in  time  of  peace. —  The  Washington  Post. 

"The  truth  shall  set  us  free,"  is  inscribed  on  a  frieze  in  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania Capitol.  But  since  the  truth  is  coming  out  some  of  the  grafters  seem 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  locked  up. —  The  Washington  Post. 


Harriman  says  he  prefers  the  penitentiary  to  the  poorhouse,  and  some  of 
his  operations  have  shown  that  he  means  it. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Are  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  famous  literary  productions  open  to  the  charge 
"i  plagiarism?  One  of  the  sacred  writers  said,  "All  men  are  liars." — New 
York  American. 

Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  voting 
against  him  may  be  as  fixt  as  his  own  habit  of  trying  it  again. — The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Foraker  says  he  doesn't  want  any  political  honors  from  the  people  of  Ohio 
without  their  hearty  approval.  He  will  not  sit  down,  however,  and  wait  for 
others  to  work  up  the  approval. — The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

President  Roosevelt,  the  reputed  strong  man  behind  the  Taft  boom, 
must  feel  jealous  when  he  notes  how  much  more  successful  Senator  Foraker 
has  been  in  arousing  popular  interest  in  it. — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


MR . cantacuzeno, 
The    Premier  who   framed   the    laws    for 
agrarian  reform.   He  has  since  been  succeeded 
by  Senator  Stourdza. 


THE   BIG  STICK  IN  RUMANIA 

THE  one-man  power  has  already  been  hailed  as  the  most  re- 
cent development  of  twentieth-century  administrative  meth- 
ods, as  illustrated  in  the  character  of  such  leaders  as  Roosevelt, 
William  II.,  and  Edward  VII.  in  politics,  and  the  Rockefellers, 
Harrimans,  and  Morgans  of  finance.     But  as  the  two  phases  of 

the  one-man  power  have 
come  in  conflict  here,  so 
have  they  clashed  also  in 
one  of  the  minor  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  where 
a  king  has  been  wielding 
the  "  big  stick  "  against 
the  land  trusts  and  syn- 
dicates under  whose  yoke 
the  people  have  been 
ground ,  and  against  whom 
they  have  risen  in  revolt. 
Land  trusts  and  land  syn- 
dicates are  as  old  as  the 
days  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
monopoly  of  the  land 
which  was  a  problem 
whose  solution  gave  the 
Roman  plebeians  their 
first  taste  of  genuine  cit- 
izenship, and  was  the 
real  motive  of  the  Fre'nch 
Revolution,  has  been  re- 
cently promised  a  solu- 
tion in  Russia,  and  is  stirring  the  imagination  of  serious  states- 
men in  England.  Little  Rumania,  with  its  budget  of  some 
$50,000,000  and  its  surplus  of  $7,000,000,  has  recently  attempted 
to  meet  the  same  problem,  as  we  find  from  the  European  press, 
and  has  plunged  into  a  bloody  storm  of  jacquerie,  only  to  be 
allayed  by  the  immediate  action  of  King  Charles  of  Rumania, 
who  has  issued  a  proclamation  of  the  most  liberal  character,  and 
is  hailed  by  the  German  and  French  newspapers  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  "  beneficent  despot." 

The  real  significance  of  the  recent  commotions  in  Rumania  has 
been  much  obscured  through  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  American 
press  on  certain  pogroms  or  cruel  persecutions  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence carried  on  against  the  Jews,  of  which  there  are  some  270,000 
resident  in  the  country.  The  real  question  at  issue,  however,  is 
the  agrarian  question,  and  the  Hebrews  have  been  ill-treated  be- 
cause the  agents  of  the  land  trusts  which  opprest  the  peasants 
were  mainly  of  Hebrew  nationality.  By  far  the  most  important 
fact  in  connection  with  the  whole  incident  is  the  masterful  man- 
ner in  which  King  Charles  has  met  the  situation  and  done 
justice  to  the  peasantry. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  agrarian  riots  in  Moldavia 
(Northern  Rumania)  are  thus  detailed  by  Eugene  Lautier  in  the 
Paris  Figaro  : 

"The  revolt  is  nothing  more  than  a  protest  against  the  land 
agencies,  mostly  Jews.  The  agrarian  crisis  is  therefore  inter- 
preted as  being  a  burst  of  anti-Semitism.  The  great  estates  of 
Rumania  include  about  one-half  of  the  arable  soil,  and  37  per 
cent,  of  the  land  belongs  to  1.560  individuals,  out  of  a  population 
of  6,000,000.  The  great  landowners  are  for  the  most  part  absen- 
tees living  abroad,  and  put  their  property  in  charge  of  agents  to 
be  let  out  in  parcels  to  the  peasants  at  an  exorbitant  rent. 

"This  year  the  land  rent  has  been  raised,  and  I'may  remark  in 
passing  that  this  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  Rumania's  prosperity. 
But  the  peasants  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thev  do  not 


enjoy  a  just  and  sufficient  share  in  the  general  well-being.  Hence 
their  revolt,  and  the  excesses  to  which  they  have  abandoned 
themselves." 

While  genuine  anti-Semitic  fanaticism  has  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  riots,  says  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle,  political 
intrigue  is  largely  accountable  for  them.  This  important  organ 
quotes  Mr.  Cantacuzeno,  the  at  that  time  Conservative  Premier, 
as  authority  for  its  statement  that  the  Liberals,  under  their  ex- 
premier,  Mr.  Stourdza,  made  use  of  a  family  feud  to  stir  up 
feelings  against  the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Conserva- 
tives, in  which  they  have  since  succeeded.     Thus: 

"  Liberal  politicians,  or  the  politicians  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Liberal  party,  have  now  used  this  land-hunger  and  the  mis- 
erable position  of  the  peasants  to  foment  an  agitation  among  the 
peasantry  ostentatiously  directed  against  the  agent  or  the  steward 
of  the  landowner,  and  have  concentrated  their  denunciations  upon 
a  so-called  'trust  of  Jewish  farmers.'  the  Fisher  family,  who  hold 
the  lease  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  districts  of  Botoschani, 
Jassy,  and  Suceava.  This  agitation  has  been  started  by  the 
former  prefect,  General  Pilat.a  near  relative  of  Bratiano.  who  out 
of  personal  enmity  and  for  financial  reasons  has  openly  avowed 
and  had  sworn  his  intention  of  being  avenged  on  the  Fisher  fam- 
ily. A  couple  of  years  ago  this  hostility  went  so  far  that  a  brutal 
assault  on  the  high  road  was  committed  on  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Fr.  Fisher,  by  an  army  officer,  a  friend  of  General  Pilat.  The 
former  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Stourdza,  and  the  family  of  Bratiano, 
the  leading  personalities  in  the  Liberal  party,  have  continued  their 


KING  CHARLES   OF  RUMANIA,   WITH    HIS   QUEEN.    "CARMEN    SVLVA." 

This  monarch's  proclamation  has  been  the   "big  stick"   in  demolishing 
the  land  trusts  of  his  realm. 

attacks  and  have  helped  in  instigating  the  tragic  events  which,  for 
the  first  time,  have  happened  on  the  soil  of  Rumania.  The  peas- 
antry have  been  induced  to  believe  that  their  troubles  were  caused 
by  the  Jewish  farmers,  agents,  and  shopkeepers,  and  that  if  the 
Jews  would  be  driven  away  they  could  obtain  the  land  at  a  nomi- 
nal price — at  less  than  half  its  worth.  Thus  an  agrarian  agitation, 
which  is  sure  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  has  been  started 
in  those  lands  held  under  lease  mostly  by  the  Fisher  family." 

The  destruction  of  property  and  acts  of  murder  and  personal 
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violence  against  the  Jews,  says  the  Hambtirger  Nachricliten,  have 
been  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of  Russian  agitators,  some 
of  whom  have  been  captured  and  imprisoned.  According  to  the 
Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris),  Mr.  Cantacuzeno-Paicano,  while 
Rumanian  Premier,  took  every  measure  to  check  the  rioters  and 
protect  the  Jews,  of  whom  2.000  have  passed  through  a  single 
frontier  town,  Suczacoao,  into  Austria.  Mr.  Cantacuzeno,  who  is 
one  of  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  in  Moldavia,  is  'beloved 
by  the  whole  Conservative  party  on  account  of  his  generous  char- 
acter and  devotion  to  his  people,"  and  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
for  them.  This  he  showed  by  his  readiness  to  meet  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  political  adversaries,  Mr.  Bratiano,in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  Senator  Stourdza,  the  Liberal  leader,  both  of 
whom  have  brought  in  measures  condemning  the  Government  for 
tolerating  "  the  great  abuses  of  the  land-agent  trust  or  syndi- 
cate." The  Paris  Temps  says  that  the  law  since  carried  by  the 
Premier  has  been  instrumental  in  allaying  the  agrarian  excite- 
ment, being  accepted  as  it  was  originally  suggested  by  King 
Charles,  and  incorporated  in  a  proclamation  whose  terms  insti- 
tute a  control  over  the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors. 

This  proclamation  has  revealed  the  real  character  of  the  King, 
we  are  told,  battling  against  trusts  in  Rumania  with  the  fearless 
independence  with  which  President  Roosevelt  battles  against  them 
here.  The  proclamation  has  satisfied  all  the  present  requirements 
of  the -situation.  It  orders  that  the  land  trusts  are  not  to  hold 
more  than  8,000  acres  apiece,  and  provisions  are  made  for  intro- 
ducing a  practical  peasant  proprietorship,  in  the  shape  of  lease- 
holds, granted  by  the  state  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  "  These 
reforms,"  the  proclamation  says,  "carry  out  the  desires  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Government,  and  all  Rumanians  are  urged  to 
promote  the  scheme  of  the  Government  in  every  possible  way. 
The  Government,  while  scrupulously  enforcing  the  laws  and 
avoiding  injustice,  will  at  the  same  time  vigorously  suppress  all 
disorders  and  severely  punish  all  who  seek  to  profit  by  robbery." — 
Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  PLEA  FOR  THE 
"UNWRITTEN  LAW" 

"  I  OHN  STRANGE  WINTER"  (Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard, 
J  F.R.S.L.),  the  author  of  many  popular  novels,  writes  an  arti- 
cle in  the  London  Rapid  Review  in  defense  of  the ''unwritten  law." 
This  law  she  would  like  to  see  recognized  by  the  courts,  and  to 
break  the  written  mandate  of  Decalog  or  statute-book  by  obeying 
the  unwritten  one  she  considers  not  only  justifiable,  but  some- 
times even  "glorious."  She  also  mentions  somewhat  regretfully 
the  abolition  of  the  duello  as  driving  men  who  quarrel  to  the 
courts,  which  is  a  way  of  settling  things  "not  as  clean  as  those 
which  used  to  be  taken  in  the  old  days."  If  the  case  involves  a 
woman's  name  or  honor  the  publicity  of  the  law  courts  is  likely 
to  leave  her  with  a  reputation  somewhat  blown.  This  can  only  be 
avoided  in  certain  instances  by  recourse  to  "direct"  instead  of 
"official  means  "of  rectification.  That  is  by  an  appeal  to  the 
"unwritten  law."  To  quote  her  remarks  on  the  English  attitude 
in  this  matter: 

"  Since  dueling  went  out  of  fashion,  or,  more  correctly,  was  put 
down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
standard  of  honor  in  this  country  has  been  entirely  altered.  It  is 
not  now  as  high  as  it  might  be. 

"Where  men  once  took  redress  at  the  point  of  the  sword  or 
adown  the  shining  barrel  of  a  pistol,  they  now  seek  it  through  the 
courts,  and  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  the  law  or  against 
our  sense  of  justice  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a  way  which  is  fre- 
quently not  as  clean  as  those  which  used  to  be  taken  in  the 
old  days. 

"It  is  somehow  more  in  accord  with  one's  sense  of  class,  of 
dignity,  and  of  manliness  that  a  man,  for  instance,  should  resent 


any  tampering  with  his  wife's  honor  by  direct  rather  than  by  offi- 
cial means,  and  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  pitiful  that  a  man  should 
avenge  his  own  honor  by  literally  dragging  his  wife's  name 
through  the  mud. 

"  1 1  may  be  in  some  eyes  a  confession  of  weakness,  even  a  going 
back  in  one's  morals,  but  I  must  own  to  a  feeling  that  even  in  the 
case  of  an  erring  wife  it  is  regrettable  that  there  should  be  any 
necessity  for  setting  her  up  in  a  moral  and  social  pillory  to  be  gib- 
beted before  the  whole  world.  Better  far  the  old  way  in  which  the 
wronged  man  promptly  went  out  and  killed  the  other." 

This  writer  thinks  that  the  English  law  is  quite  too  severe  and 
inexorable  in  murder  cases.  There  is  not  sufficient  allowance 
made  for  motives,  instigations,  the  force  of  indignation,  and  the 
sense  of  outrage  and  dishonor.  English  judges  seem  to  make  no 
discrimination  in  the  matter.     Thus  : 

"  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  England  we  do  not 
borrow  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  French. 

"  For  instance,  we  make  practically  no  difference  between  a  per- 
son who  commits  a  foul  murder,  deliberate  and  cold-blooded,  for 
pure  motives  of  greed,  and  a  man  or  woman  who,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  brings  to  an  end  the  life  of  one  who  has  dishonored  the 
home,  broken  the  life's  happiness  of  several  persons,  and  indeed 
created  a  small  social  earthquake.  I  have  always  thought  the 
French  '  extenuating  circumstances  '  so  full  of  wisdom." 


AMERICAN  WEARINESS  OF  MR. 
ROOSEVELT 

JUST  as  various  straw  votes  taken  by  newspapers  and  politi- 
cians are  indicating  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
third  term  for  President  Roosevelt,  we  find  Sydney  Brooks  de- 
claring in  the  London  Monthly  Review  that  we  are  growing  weary 
of  him.  The  British,  however,  he  says,  retain  all  their  early  enthu- 
siasm. "In  Great  Britain  especially  we  are  Rooseveltites  to  a 
man,"  he  declares,  and  "more  than  any  American  since  Lincoln, 
with  whose  practicality  and  idealism  he  has  much  in  common,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  imprest  himself  upon  the  imagination  of  Europe." 
Mr.  Brooks  thinks  that  in  America  this  is  not  the  case.  Here, 
he  says,  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  emphatically  the  people's,  and  not  the 
politicians',  President."  Moreover,  among  "capitalists  and  finan- 
ciers," "preposterously  eminent  lawyers,"  "heads  of  gigantic  busi- 
nesses," and  "railway  directors,"  "not  a  word  except  in  bitter 
disparagement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  likely  to  be  heard."  At  Wash- 
ington he  is  looked  upon  by  some  sections  of  the  Senate  as  "  a 
usurper."  At  any  rate  he  is  not  considered  "a  conciliatory  man," 
but  a  "disturbing  and  more  or  less  unattached  outsider."  The 
public  is  familiar  with  and  does  not  greatly  object  "  to  the  perpet- 
ual interchange  of  recriminations  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol."  While  the  people  at  large  consider  their  President 
the  soul  of  honesty,  "  Washington  declares  that,  while  always 
preaching  in  public  the  need  of  the  highest  political  morality,  the 
President  is  not  above  resorting  to  devices  that  out-Tammany 
Tammany  Hall."  "The  Tillman  affair  of  last  June,"  "  the  Bel- 
lamy-Storer  controversy,"  "the  circumstances  that  led  to  Sir  Mor- 
timer Durand's  resignation,"  and  "  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Turner  to  serve  on  the  Alaska  Commission  "  are  things 
which  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  have  nullified  the  President's  influence 
among  his  own  people  as  a  reformer.     To  quote  : 

"Always  to  recognize  that  expediency  is  the  essence  of  politics 
does  not  prevent  one  from  initiating  many  reforms,  but  it  does 
prevent  one  from  carrying  them  out  with  complete  thoroughness. 
The  radicals  not  only  in  Washington,  but  throughout  the  country, 
altogether  dispute  the  idea  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  fixt  principles,  and  resolute  determination.  And  I 
think  it  is  probably  the  case  that  his  constancy  may  easily  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  he  is  not,  as  Cleveland  was,  a  last-ditch  man. 
The  people  generally,  however,  overlooking  his  tactical  skill  in 
surrender  and  concession,  attribute  to  him  a  capacity  for  heroic, 
if  not  purblind,  resistance  that  is  quite  opposed  to  his  theory  of 
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politics.  It  is  this  habit  that  the  nation  appears  to  have  fallen 
into,  of  attributing  to  the  President  qualities  that  are  contradicted 
by  his  acts,  that  Washington  most  resents." 

It  is,  however,  as  a  preacher,  an  advocate  of  cardinal  virtues, 
an  unsparing  inculcator  of  morality  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  dan- 
ger of  tiring  out  the  public  and  the  press,  and  stirring  up  revolts 
against  his  own  personality,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  and  he  continues  as 
follows : 

"  The  country  is  ready  to  denounce  any  one  who  opposes  the 
President  as  a  plutocrat  or  a  criminal  or  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
But  I  think  I  see  signs  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  moralizings  are  be- 
ginning to  pall.  Great  as  is  the  passion  of  the  American  people 
for  being  preached  at,  they  are  growing  tired  of  having  the  Deca- 
log  thundered  at  them  through  Mr.  Roosevelt's  megaphone.  In 
the  sophisticated  Eastern  States,  especially,  the  President's  views 
on  wife-beating,  race  suicide,  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  the 
simple  life,  snobbishness,  and  kindred  topics  are  voted  thoroughly 
sound  and  estimable,  but  somewhat  of  a  bore.  Congress,  too,  is 
beginning  to  murmur  at  the  endless  messages  which  flow  from  the 
White  House,  and,  as  it  showed  in  the  matter  of  the  President's 
spelling  reform,  is  only  too  anxious  to  administer  a  snub  when  it 
can  with  safety.  In  the  Southern  States  the  President's  negro 
policy  appears  to  have  made  every  white  man  his  enemy.  His 
handling  of  the  Japanese  question  in  California  has  infuriated  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  severe  Constitutionalists  stand  appalled  by  his 
glorification  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  State 
rights." 

The  Socialists,  we  are  told,  the  Labor  party,  and  the  anti- 
imperialists,  all  great  talkers  and  ineffectual  wind-bags,  denounce 
and  condemn  "  the  big  stick  which  hits  no  abuses"  and  the  speech- 
ifierwho  promises  and  does  nothing.  In  fact,  the  moral  power  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  passing  away  in  his  own  country.  In  Mr. 
Brooks's  words : 

"  The  Socialists,  of  course,  depreciate  him  as  a  man  of  his  class, 
a  talker  and  not  a  doer,  and  the  Labor  party,  whose  formation  is 
by  far  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  American  politics  of  to- 


day, have  little  more  sympathy  with  his  policy.  All  the  anti- 
imperialists,  all  who  object  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  who  cling  to  the  old  ideal  of  American  isolation  and 
self-sufficiency,  are  banded  against  the  President.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  thinking  few  hold  one  estimate 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  of  his  policy,  and  the  unthinking  many  an- 
other. Whether  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two  there  will 
be  an  approximation  between  these  two  views  is  more  than  I  can 
say;  but  I  think  it  not  unlikely.  I  am  persuaded  at  any  rate  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  passed  the  climax  of  his  Presidency,  and  that 
while  there  may  be  no  such  revulsion  of  feeling  against  him  as  has 
constantly  swept  popular  idols  into  oblivion  and  contempt,  his 
power  of  shaping  events  is  now  on  the  wane." 


MR.  BRYCE  AS  THE  AMERICAN  AM- 
BASSADOR  TO  OTTAWA 

ALL  the  Canadian  papers  quote  the  New  York  Ei'etiing  Post's 
outline  of  the  program  which  Mr.  Bryce,  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  is  carrying  to  Ottawa  as  the  alleged 
mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  Mr.  Bryce  is  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically spoken  of  in  some  quarters  as  having  changed  his  coat  and 
his  papers  on  crossing  the  Canadian  border,  where  he  is  hailed  as 
the  "  American  Ambassador  to  Ottawa."  Of  the  fifteen  proposals 
contained  in  the  program  given  by  The  Post  only  one  has  so  far 
met  with  any  serious  discussion,  and  that  is  the  article  on  "  Tariff 
Reciprocity,"  concerning  which  The  Post  writes  : 

"  Secretary  Root  proposed  the  adoption  by  Canada  of  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  law  against  Great  Britain  and  all  other  countries,  and 
then  to  establish  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion.  The  Secretary  does  not  believe  this  solution  would  be 
acceptable  to  Canada,  it  having  been  declined  when  suggested 
some  time  ago,  and  he  has  asked  to  be  advised  of  the  concessions 
Canada  is  willing  to  accord  to  American  manufactures,  offering  in 
return  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  a  reduction  of  duty  on  Cana- 
dian raw  products.  Unless  Canada  is  willing  to  admit  American 
manufactures  free,  or  materially  to  reduce  the  duties,  he  does  not 
believe  it  advisable  to  enter  into  tariff  negotiations." 

These  words  have  acted  like  a  red  rag  to  the  Canadian  bull. 
The  press  with  one  voice  repudiate  the  proposal.  Canada  has 
been  the  victim  of  too  much  diplomatic  surgery,  observes  the 


Father  Time— "  Going  inside?" 


—Judy  (London). 


A  RUSSIAN    HONEYMOON. 

Nicholas    "What!     A   present?     Have  you  really  got  a  little 
bomb  for  me.  darling,  in  your  pocket  ; " 
Douma— '"  Yes,  dearest.    And  haven't  you  a  baiter  for  me  ? " 

—Pischietto  (Turin). 
SOME    GRIM    DOUMA   SUGGESTIONS. 
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Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  and  it  urges  Canadians  to  resist  Mr. 
Bryce's  "inevitable  tendency"  "to  exhibit  his  skill  in  diplomatic 
surgery  on  the  blunder-scarred  anatomy  of  this  young  nation." 
"  If  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce  would  stay  away  from  Ottawa 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  settle  themselves."  The  London  A dvertiser  predicts  that 
Mr.  Bryce  will  "  leave  Ottawa  a  wiser  man,"  for  in  regard  to  reci- 
procity or  free  trade  with  the  United  States  this  paper  says  plainly  : 


of  a  few  days  at  Ottawa  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  Canadian  view  on  all  the  matters  which  may 
come  up  for  his  consideration,  but  it  will  take  a  great 
many  flying  visits,  either  by  Mr.  Root  or  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  to  arrange  anything  like  a  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  on  all  the  points  that  have  been 
mentioned." 

The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal)  politely  suggests 
that  the  New  York  Post  has  fallen  into  an  error 
and  is  telling  a  tale  "preposterously  incredible." 
This  journal  remarks : 

"That  a  British  ambassador  to  a  foreign  country 
should  come  to  a  British  colony  with  a  proposal 
that  the  said  colony  should  form  a  customs  union 
with  the  foreign  country  to  the  exclusion  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  story  which  even  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  can  not  make  us  look  upon  as  anything 
but  an  aberration.  Mr.  Root  is  the  man  who 
officially  appropriated  the  title 'American  '  to  the 
United  States,  and  he  now,  according  to  his 
traducers,  wants  to  appropriate  America." 

The  comments  of  the   other   Canadian  journals, 
while  profoundly  respectful,  even  eulogistic,  toward 
Mr.    Bryce  personally,  simply  imply  that  he  has  been  sent  on  a 
first-of-April  errand. 


"  In  Canada,  thanks  to  the  access  of  prosperity  and  the  growth 
of  the  country,  which  have  fostered  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  is  not  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
vital  importance,  certainly  not  as  a  boon  for  which  this  country 
would  make  any  sacrifices.  Mr.  Bryce  will  soon  ascertain  the 
temper  of  the  Canadian  people  upon  this  subject,  nor  is  it  likely 
one  that  he  will  care  to  press." 

The  advantages  to  Canada  of  trading  freely  with  the  United 
States  are  admitted  by  the  judicious  and  influential  Toronto  Globe, 
which,  however,  adds  these  additional  considera- 
tions : 

"  But  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  for  us  to  adopt 
the  American  tariff .  which  is  far  more  obstructive 
than  our  own.  In  the  British  preference  we  have 
made  a  splendid  advance,  and  the  whole  Dominion 
responded  to  the  relief  afforded  by  that  change. 
While  we  keep  free  from  entangling  treaties  we 
will  be  in  a"  position  to  make  similar  and  further 
advances  whenever  they  are  warranted  by  public 
sentiment. 

"  If  Canada  should  ever  be  in  a  position  to  adopt 
the  British  tariff  policy,  our  manufacturers  could 
defy  all  American  competition,  for  a  people  ham- 
pered by  thousands  of  tariffs  could  never  compete 
successfully  with  rivals  free  to  draw  untaxed  sup- 
plies from  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world." 

Mr.  Bryce's  tariff  proposals  are  "  twenty  years 
behind  the  times,'"  declares  the  Ottawa  Free  Press, 
and  "  the  same  may  be  said  of  others  of  the  pro- 
posals outlined  in  the  New  York  Post."  "The 
Dominion  is  not  now  ready  to  sacrifice  her  national 
future  for  the  sake  of  tariff  concessions  from  Wash- 
ington." The  "rather  ambitious  program  with  which 
Mr.  Root  is  credited  by  his  friends  in  the  States" 
as  evolving  for  Canada  is  scarcely  taken  seriously 
by  the  Montreal  Herald,  which  thus  comments  ed- 
itorially on  Mr.  Bryce's  visit: 

"  Mr.  Bryce  can  probably  learn  enough  in  the  course 


HOW  THE  DOUMA  TAMED  ITSELF 

JH~  VER  since  Russia  elected  its  second  parliament,  with  a  "  red  " 
*~~*  majority  larger  than  the  first,  both  its  friends  and  enemies 
have  predicted  its  early  dissolution.  The  French  and  German 
press  reechoed  the  reactionary  cries  of  some  Russian  newspapers 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Stolypine  was  fidgeting  and  the  Czar  fret- 
ting and  predicted  that  in  spite  of  President  Golovin's  shrewdness, 
calmness,  and  moderation,  a  few  days  would  see  the  end  of  the 
popular  assembly.  It  is  now  apparent,  however,  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  first  Douma  have  not  been  thrown  away  on  the 
second  one.  In  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament there  was  a  universal  feeling,  as  voiced  by  the  press,  that 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  a  peremptory  dissolution.     Organs 
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THE    PRESIDENT    AND   OFFICIALS    OF   THE   DOUMA. 

The  President,  Mr.  Golovin,  is  seated,  the  second  figure  from  the  left. 

of  the  bureaucracy,  even,  like  the  Novoye  Vremya  and  the  Rossia 
of  St.  Petersburg,  exprest  their  approval  of  the  bearing  and  utter- 
ances of  the  deputies.  The  latter  paper  declared  that  the  Douma 
had  passed  its  critical  period,  and  gave  promise  of  "  serviceable 
legislation,"  while  the  progressive  press  adopted  a  cheerful  tone. 
How  was  this  transformation  of  the  Douma  brought  about?  The 
general  answer  is  that  the  Douma,  especially  the  extreme  Left,  had 
"  tamed  itself."  The  influence  of  the  Cadets  proved  stronger  than 
had  been  anticipated,  while  the  Group  of  Toil  and  the  Social- 
Revolutionist  faction  had  realized  the  futility  of  incendiary  oratory 
and  futile  denunciation  and  had  decided  to  prolong  as  much  as 
possible  the  life  of  the  Parliament.  Only  one  faction  of  the  Social- 
Democrats  has  remained  irreconcilable  and  warlike,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  defeat  it  in  a  number  of  divisions  by  a 
combination  with  some  groups  of  the  Center  and  Right. 

A  new  organ  of  the  Leftists,  the  Novya  .57// (New  Forces),  ex- 
plains the  position  as  follows  : 

"  So  long  as  the  masses  have  faith  in  the  utility  and  beneficence 
of  the  Douma,  the  deputies  who  represent  them  are  bound  to  do 
the  work  that  the  Douma  is  permitted  to  undertake.  Those  who 
are  not  willing  to  do  such  work  have  no  place  in  the  Douma. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  The  final  result  will  be  to  disillusionize  the 
people,  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  groundlessness  of  their  ex- 
pectations." 

The  Telegraph,  another  Leftist  journal,  writes  in  an  even  more 
conservative  vein.     It  remarks: 

"  The  people's  representatives  can  not  count  on  any  direct  phys- 
ical support  from  the  masses,  while  the  moral  support  of  intelli- 
gent society  can  best  be  secured  and  preserved  by  evidence  of  self- 
control  and  through  the  creation  in  the  Douma  of  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  confidence  and  determination. 

"It  is  clear  what  the  first  steps  should  be.  It  is  necessary  to 
continue  the  substantial  work  of  the  first  Douma,  avoiding  tem- 
pestuous scenes  and  conflicts,  and  laying  stone  by  stone  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  Russia. 

"Continuity  and  calm  attention  to  duty  will  further  enhance  the 
authority  of  the  Douma,  cement  its  tie  with  the  nation,  and  make 
it  increasingly  harder  for  the  Government  to  attempt  arbitrary  and 
bureaucratic  rule." 

Other  radicals  say  that  protests  and  declamation  could  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  discredit  the  present  regime,  which,  how- 


ever, is  already  so  utterly  discredited  that  the  former 
tactics  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  The 
Cadet  leaders,  in  welcoming  these  sober  utterances 
of  their  new  allies,  emphasize  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  revolutionary  forum  of  the  Douma 
or  of  following  the  "  street."  with  its  agitations  and 
disturbances.  The  street,  writes  Peter  Struve.  one 
of  the  present  deputies  from  the  capital,  in  the 
Riech,  is  revolutionary,  not  constitutional,  and  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  the  Douma  to  echo  its  cries. 
The  editor  of  the  same  Cadtt  organ,  however,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  sobriety  and  self-restraint  of  the 
radicals  in  the  Douma  betoken  a  like  mood  in  the 
masses  of  the  peasants  and  workmen,  who.  he  thinks, 
have  learned  from  the  terrible  experiences  of  the 
year,  with  its  repressions,  drumhead  courts,  and 
reactionary  terror,  that  the  country  can  not  be 
emancipated  by  rash  and  impulsive  acts,  threats, 
and  sporadic  disturbances.  Such  things  only  aid 
the  reaction.  The  Douma  stands  where  it  did  a 
year  ago,  but  it  will  fight  for  its  program  with 
greater  tact  and  ability. 

Some  journalists  advise  the  still  rebellious  Social- 
Democrats  to  learn  wisdom  and  opportunism  from 
the  German  Social-Democracy,    to   abandon  futile 
doctrinairism  and  revolutionary  Utopianism  for  in- 
telligent opposition  to  the  Government. 

From  various  accounts  it  appears  that  there  are  twelve  impor- 
tant parties  in  the  Douma,  only  two  of  which  are  conservative. 
The  number  of  young  men— under  thirty— is  very  large,  and  the 
number  of  men  over  fifty  much  smaller  than  in  the  first  Douma. 
There  are  only  four  Jews  in  this  Douma,  as  against  ten  in  the  last 
one,  the  decline  being  attributed  to  dissensions  over  Zionism  and  to 
the  vigorous  anti-Semitic  agitation  of  the  several  new  reaction- 
ary organs  in  the  Pale.  —  Translations  wade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


MOB  CRIMINALITY 

MOBS  are  proverbially  ferocious  ;  the  crimes  they  commit  are 
marked  by  brutality  and  violence.  A  mob  is  generally 
more  brutal  than  anyone  of  the  individuals  composing  it ;  it  seems 
to  have  a  character  and  a  will  of  its  own.  These  facts  are  ex- 
plained by  what  is  now  known  of  the  psychology  of  the  "  crowd," 
or  assemblage  of  persons,  as  contrasted  with  the  individual.  In 
an  article  on  "The  Crimes  of  Crowds,"  a  contributor  to  Cosmos 
(Paris)  says  that  during  revolutionary  periods,  at  the  moment  of 
social  upheavals,  "a  wind  of  madness  seems  to  breathe  on  many 
minds  and  we  see  men  hitherto  calm  and  honest,  at  least  appar- 
ently, become  like  wild  beasts."  Those  who  witnessed  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  1792.  at  Paris,  say  that  on  the  third  day  the 
slayers  seemed  unable  to  stop.  A  homicidal  delirium  had  seized 
them  and,  as  several  historians  note,  there  were  among  them 
numerous  hitherto  peaceable  citizens,  in  whom  such  instincts  prob- 
ably never  would  have  been  aroused  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
Revolution.  Facts  of  the  same  nature  were  observed  during  the 
reign  of  the  Commune  at  Paris  and  in  certain  strikes  of  recent 
years.     The  writer  continues  : 

"These  are  particular  cases  of  the  suggestibility  and  impulsivity 
of  crowds.  In  certain  special  conditions,  an  agglomeration  of  men 
possesses  new  characteristics  very  different  from  those  of  its  com- 
ponent individuals.  There  is  a  sort  of  fusion  of  their  sentiments 
and  instincts;  they  have  a  collective  mind  and  then  constitute  a 
'crowd  '  from  the  psychologic  point  of  view  ;  this  is  what  takes 
place  in  parliaments  in  the  course  of  certain  excited  sessions,  in 
public  meetings,  in  knots  of  people  in  the  streets.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  conscious  personality  disappears  or  weakens,  the  psy- 
chologic automatism,  the  subconscious,  alone  acts.  As  Gustave 
Le  Bon  has  remarked,  in  crowds  not  intelligence,  but  foolishness, 
is  cumulative. 

"The  crowd  thus  defined  is  almost  incapable  of  reasoning;  it  is 
suggestionable  and  impulsive.no  matter  what  its  composition  may 
be.  The  mental  quality  of  the  individuals  composing  it  is  of  no 
importance.  From  the  moment  when  they  become  a  mob,  the 
ignorant  and  the  educated  are  equally  incapable  of  observation, 
equally  suggestible  and  impulsive." 

The  following  story  of  a  collective  hallucination  is  told  to  illus- 
trate this  remarkable  suggestibility  : 

"The  frigate  Belle-Poule  was  cruising  about  at  sea  looking  for 
the  corvette  Berceau  from  which  she  had  been  separated  by  a  vio- 
lent storm.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  All  at  once  the  look- 
out signaled  a  disabled  vessel.  The  crew  looked  toward  the  point 
indicated,  and  all  of  them,  both  officers  and  sailors,  plainly  saw  a 
raft  crowded  with  men  and  towed  by  small  boats  from  which 
floated  signals  of  distress.  The  whole  was,  however,  only  a  col- 
lective hallucination.  Admiral  Desbosses  lowered  a  boat  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  shipwrecked  crew.  On  approaching,  the 
sailors  and  officers  on  board  saw 'masses  of  men  moving  about, 
stretching  out  their  hands,  and  heard  the  low  confused  murmur 
of  many  v&ices.'  When  the  boat  arrived  it  found  simply  a  few 
branches  of  trees,  covered  with  leaves,  torn  from  the  neighboring 
coast.  In  the  face  of  such  palpable  evidence  the  hallucination 
vanished." 

Gustav  Le  Bon,  in  his  book  on  "  The  Crowd,"  says  of  this  case  : 

"  In  this  example  we  see  very  clearly  the  mechanism  of  the  col- 
lective hallucination.  On  one  hand  a  crowd  in  a  state  of  expectant 
attention;  on  the  other  a  suggestion  made  by  the  lookout  signaling 
a  disabled  vessel— a  suggestion  which,  by  contagion,  was  accepted 
by  every  one  present,  officers  and  sailors." 

The  Cosmos  writer  adds: 

"  If  a  group  of  intelligent  and  dispassionate  men  may  have  col- 
lective hallucinations  similar  to  that  just  related,  we  may  easily 
account  for  suggestions  and  impulses  to  acts  of  violence  in  over- 
excited crowds. 

"The  mental  activity  of  such  groups  is  limited  to  anger,  imita- 


tion, and  instinctive  acts;  automatism  is  freed  from  the  control  of 
the  superior  ego,  and  then  the  crowd  kills,  loots,  burns,  often 
without  apparent  motive. 

"  The  history  of  the  Paris  Commune  gives  us  numerous  exam- 
ples. I  take  from  Maxime  du  Camp  the  following  facts:  'What 
shall  we  think  of  the  cobbler  Ovide  Noe,  captain  of  the  7th  com- 
pany of  the  248th  battalion,  who  fired  upon  his  own  wife,  the  wife 
of  a  friend,  and  on  his  fellow  soldiers.  "  without  other  object,"  he 
said,  "than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  his  gun  "  —  an  amazing 
story.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  coachman  Pierre  Miezecage? 
On  May  25  at  11  a.m.  he  saw  a  certain  Lelu,  a  currier,  shaving 
himself  before  a  window.  He  took  aim  at  him,  fired  too  high,  and 
missed  him.' 

"The  mob  becomes  unthinking  in  its  massacres.  It  wants  vic- 
tims and  wants  them  without  delay.  It  would  rather  kill  its 
friends  with  its  enemies,  or  at  least  those  that  it  takes  for  such, 
than  to  wait  until  they  can  be  separated.  [T,o  quote  further:] 
'One  of  the  conspirators  threw  his  gun  on  the  ground,  seized  the 
priests  one  by  one  by  the  arm  and  pushed  them  over  the  wall.  Then 
one  resisted  and  fell,  dragging  the  conspirator  with  him  ;  the  as- 
sassins were  impatient;  they  fired  and  killed  their  comrade.' 

"  I  could  multiply  these  examples,  which  show  in  a  novel  way 
how  the  contagion  of  murder  operates  under  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestibility and  mob-impulse." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


ARE   OUR   RAILROADS   TOO   NARROW? 

]\  /["ANY  of  those  who  read  these  lines  will  remember  the  Erie 
-i-VJ.  Railroad  as  a  "  broad-gage  "  road  ;  how  it  gloried  in  the 
fact,  and  how  it  was  finally  obliged  to  change  to  the  standard 
gage.  According  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  this  change  was  in  the 
wrong  direction  ;  conformity  to  a  standard  is  desirable,  but  all  the 
other  roads  should  have  changed  to  match  the  Erie.  Mr.  Harri- 
man predicts  that  within  ten  years  the  gage  of  our  railways  will 
have  to  be  widened  from  the  present  standard  of  4  feet  Syi  inches 
to  6  feet.  Railroad  experts  do  not  seem,  however,  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Harriman.  His  reasons  are  that  the  steam-locomotive  is  near 
the  limit  of  its  development  in  power  production,  and  that  there 
would  be  great  saving  in  cost  if  the  present  freight-car  should  give 
way  to  an  all-steel  car  two  feet  higher,  two  feet  wider,  and  several 
feet  longer.  Commenting  on  this  proposal,  The  Railway  Age 
(Chicago,  March  22)  says  editorially  : 

"The  cost  of  changing  the  gage  would  be  colossal,  even  if  the 
Colorado  expedient  of  using  a  three-rail  track,  giving  a  track  with 
two  gages,  should  be  adopted  to  make  the  change  gradual.  Not 
only  would  the  initial  cost  of  building  new  lines  be  greater  than  it 
is  at  present,  but  the  enlargement  of  rights  of  way  in  both  urban 
and  rural  territory  would  often  be  enormously  expensive.  Bridges, 
tunnels,  warehouses,  stations  and  docks,  shops,  roundhouses, 
freight-yards,  and  terminals  would  have  to  be  in  large  measure 
redesigned.  As  time  goes  on,  the  interchange  of  traffic  between 
electric  street  and  interurban  railways  and  the  steam-railways  is 
almost  certain  to  cause  a  closer  interlinking  of  the  two  systems. 
If  the  gage  of  street-railways  is  to  be  changed  also,  the  streets  in 
many  cities  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  and,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  expense  of  such  a  radical  change." 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  the  critic  thinks,  to  introduce  at  this 
stage  different  gages  for  steam  and  electric  lines.  Altho  refusing 
to  class  the  change  among  impossibilities,  he  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Boston  Transcript  that  it  "would  belong  in  the  class  of 
undertakings  with  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  universal  language."  To  quote  The  Railway  Age 
further : 

"There  is  promise  that  the  electric  locomotive  and  multiple-unit 
control  system  can  solve  the  question  of  motive  power,  no  matter 
what  the  conditions  of  traffic  in  the  future  may  be.  The  handling 
of  traffic  depends  upon  three  factors,  men,  sufficient  trackage,  and 
plenty  of  equipment.     At  present  the  capacity  of  many  railways  is 
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limited  by  all  three  of  these  factors,  but  with  the  electric  locomo- 
tive equipped  with  multiple-unit  control  the  question  of  train 
length  is  a  very  simple  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  capac- 
ity of  many  existing  roads  can  be  vastly  increased  by  electrifica- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  the  entire  change  to  electricity  would  certainly 
be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  altering  the  track  gage.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  future  are  sure  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  elec- 
tricity for  their  proper  operation;  electrified  suburban  service  is 
the  entering  wedge  which  it  may  be  expected  will  sooner  or  later 
drive  the  limited  steam-trains  from  all  rails  carrying  dense  traffic. 
It  has  not  yet  been  shown  what  can  be  done  with  the  electric  loco- 
motive in  hauling  heavy  trunk-line  freight-trains,  but  all  signs 
point  to  electricity  as  the  accepted  railway  motive  power  of  the 
future  " 


DRINK  AND  THE  "DRINK-STORM" 

THAT  alcohol  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  abnormal  or  dis- 
eased state  that  physicians  call  "alcoholism  "  is  a  deduction 
made  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia, 
March),  from  the  results  reported  by  some  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tors of  the  subject.  According  to  these,  the  disease  would  seem 
to  be  a  periodical  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  alcohol  in 
large  quantities  is  merely  taken  by  the  sufferer  in  an  instinctive 
attempt  to  relieve  it.     Says  the  writer: 

"  The  condition  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  insanity  and  in  its  period- 
icity it  resembles  epilepsy,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  an  equivalent. 
The  'drink-storm  '  can  actually  be  predicted,  so  regular  is  its  ap- 
pearance. It  seems  as  tho  the  sufferer's  daily  method  of  living — 
perhaps  even  as  a  total  abstainer— takes  just  so  much  time  to 
fatigue  the  nervous  system  into  a  sleepless  painful  condition  of 
great  agony  in  which  it  demands  a  narcotic,  and  experience  teaches 
just  how  much  alcohol  is  needed  for  the  purpose.  After  a  certain 
period  of  this  drugged  sleep,  the  nervous  system  is  able  to  do  its 
work  for  another  term.  The  sufferers  are  invariably  of  neurotic 
ancestry  and  generally  show  symptoms  of  nervous  defects.  They 
are  of  every  grade  of  intelligence,  from  the  stupid  laborer  to  the 
man  of  genius,  and  from  the  idler  to  the  busy  man  of  affairs. 

"  The  real  cause  of  alcoholism  must  be  found  if  it  is  not  due  to 
alcohol.  All  the  temperance  agitation  and  prohibition  in  the 
world  will  not  stop  the  production  of  potential  drunkards,  if  the 
real  causes  are  not  removed.  After  the  condition  exists  it  is  per- 
manent as  a  rule  and  the  afflicted  one  will  take  other  drugs  if  he 
can  not  get  alcohol  — supposing  that  there  is  a  spot  in  the  civilized 
world  where  liquor  is  not  obtainable.  The  damage  done  by 
this  abuse  of  alcohol  is  so  great  that  we  must  find  a  means  of 
combating  it." 

To  say,  as  do  the  investigators  above  noted,  that  alcohol  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  inception  of  alcoholism,  would  appear 
to  the  writer  a  mistake.  He  thinks  that  these  specialists  are  go- 
ing to  extremes  and  that  alcohol  may  be  a  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  chronic  nervous  condition  that  they  describe.  He 
goes  on  : 

"  The  sufferers  begin  excesses  usually  before  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  that  does  not  indicate  that  they  are  necessarily  doomed. 
Perhaps  they  might  grow  into  nervous  stability  in  a  few  years,  if 
placed  in  a  proper  environment. 

'  "  The  damage  done  by  the  early  drinking  surely  multiplies  the 
original  nervous  fault.  Yet  as  so  many  young  men  drink  to  excess 
—perhaps  most  of  them — and  as  so  few  of  them  continue  it  after 
they  get  sense,  it  is  quite  evident  that  alcohol  of  itself,  even  when 
thus  abused,  has  not  done  enough  damage  to  result  in  the  perma- 
nent condition.  The  healthy  young  man  is  immune.  If  he  were 
not,  some  of  our  colleges  would  graduate  an  appalling  percentage 
of  chronic  drunkards.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  is  self-evident. 
If  the  physician  recognizes  the  boy's  tendency  to  periodicity,  he 
must  recommend  that  studies  be  i.topt  and  the  exhausted  nervous 
system  be  built  up  by  nourishing  food  and  a  year  of  outdoor  life 
at  easy  labor  which  does  not  give  much  idle  time.  Even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  alcohol  is  not  the  main  cause  of  alco- 
holic thirst,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  it  is  a  factor,  and  that  we 
should  continue  the  present  crusade  for  total  abstinence  in  youth 
and  early  manhood 

"  The  real  effects  of  alcohol  in  small  and  large  amounts  are  not 


known  to  any  greater  degree  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  several  times  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  the  opinions  exprest  were  so  contradic 
tory  as  to  destroy  each  other.  The  alleged  experts  and  specialists 
have  produced  a  scientific  scandal  as  bad  as  the  war  of  experts  in 
our  malodorous  court  trials.  ...  It  is  really  disgraceful  to  hear 
one  scientist  say  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  and  another  deny  it— and 
then  squabble  over  the  definition  of  a  food.  One  therapeutist 
asserts  that  alcohol  when  properly  used  is  a  blessing  in  disease, 
and  another  says  it  is  always  a  curse.  One  says  it  is  always  de- 
pressant, and  another  that  it  is  stimulating  and  supporting  in  the 
right  doses.  One  forbids  it  in  weak  hearts,  and  the  other  always 
gives  it  as  he  knows  it  saves  lives.  Then  there  are  positive  mis- 
statements. This  whole  subject  is  one  of  medicine's  scandals,  and 
the  profession  owes  it  to  itself  to  learn  only  facts  and  publish  only 
facts,  and  then  come  to  a  unanimous  opinion.  In  no  other  branch 
of  medicine  are  there  so  many  baseless  opinions. 

"The  International  Antialcohol  Congress  meets  regularly  in 
Europe,  and  the  reports  of  its  proceedings  are  painful  reading  to 
one  who  wants  to  know  the  truth  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 
PLverything  said  against  alcohol  seemed  to  be  well  received,  but 
anything  in  its  favor  met  with  a  howling  storm  of  protest.  It  was 
not  an  intellectual  scientific  affair,  but  an  emotional  ethical  con- 
gress of  those  who  know  the  evils  of  alcohol  but  do  not  know  how 
to  stop  them,  except  by  total  abstinence.  We  regret  to  see  full 
reports  of  these  congresses  in  a  scientific  medical  journal,  for  they 
do  nothing  but  impede  the  present  efforts  of  a  few  investigators  to 
learn  the  real  truth.  The  scientific  work  must  be  entirely  divorced 
from  the  total-abstinence  propaganda  or  any  other  non-scientific 
purpose.  It  has  been  so  curst  by  fanaticism — even  in  the  col- 
leges—that opinions  on  the  subject  are  without  the  slightest  value, 
and  real  scientific  opinions  are  shamefully  garbled." 

This  sort  of  thing  naturally  produces  a  reaction,  and  we  need 
not  be  surprized  that  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  English  phy- 
sicians have  just  issued  a  signed  statement  asserting  their  confi- 
dence in  th    efficacy  of  alcohol  properly  used  as  a  medicine. 

Is  the  drunkard  curable?  The  writer  of  the  editorial  note  in 
American  Medicine  sorrowfully  concludes  that  he  is  not.  Dr. 
Gill,  a  British  expert,  in  a  recent  report  says  that  mental  recover- 
ies in  a  considerable  number  never  go  beyond  a  certain  point  and 
he  classes  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  his  patients  as  higher-grade  im- 
beciles, while  many  others  are  weak-minded  and  unable  to  work  — 
perhaps  congenital  neurasthenics.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Even  in  the  smaller  number  classed  as  normal  men,  the  mental 
recovery  is  very  slow,  so  that  the  advertised  methods  of  quick 
cure  are  fallacious.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  men  of 
great  or  average  intelligence  might  be  afflicted,  most  of  our  inebri- 
ates are  congenital  defectives — even  the  drunken  genius  is  a  warped 
mental  specimen.  The  inebriety  is  a  result  of  their  condition  and 
not  a  cause.  How  dishonest,  then,  it  is,  to  hold  out  the  promise 
of  cure,  as  many  of  the  sanatoriums  do  !  The  present  trend  of 
thought  among  lawmakers  is  in  the  direction  of  the  confinement 
of  inebriates  for  life,  and  it  seems  to  be  founded  on  sound  patho- 
logic findings." 


NEW  YORK'S  MANY  SUBAQUEOUS  TUNNELS— There  are 
to-day  more  tunnels  building  under  water  in  and  around  New 
York  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  This  information 
is  given  to  its  English  readers  by  Engineering \  London.  Marc!: 
in  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  on  these  tunnels.  It 
says : 

"  A  few  years  ago  he  would  have  been  considered  a  bold  man 
who  would  advocate  the  construction  of  tunnels  under  water,  for 
the  example  of  England  was  not  encouraging,  and  the  unfinished 
condition  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnel  was  a  solemn  warning 
against  undertaking  enterprises  of  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
nature.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that,  in  engineering  works 
of  magnitude  or  novelty.  Americans  are  rather  slow  in  making  a 
beginning;  but  once  the  initial  step  is  taken,  they  carry  the  work 
on  with  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance,  regardless  alike  of 
expense,  difficulties,  and  dangers. 

"The  necessity  for  such  tunnels  became  imperative  with  the 
extension  of  railway  lines  and  the  expansion  of  railway  systems 
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when  rivers,  bays,  or  inlets  had  to  be  crossed.  Bridges,  in  some 
cases,  would  interfere  with  navigation,  the  piers  obstructing 
the  channels.  Brunei,  Barlow,  Beach,  and  Greathead  are  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  art  of  constructing  tunnels  under  river-beds; 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  next  few  years  will  add  new 
names  to  those  that  stand  out. already  so  prominently  in  the 
records  of  tunneling  enterprise.  The  proposed  tunnels  under  the 
Irish  Channel,  the  Straits  of  Messina,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Bering  Strait  show  the  growing  confidence  that  people  have  in  the 
ability  of  engineers  to  overcome  all  difficulties  incidental  to  under- 
ground operations.  So  much  experience  has  been  acquired  in  re- 
cent years  both  by  engineers  and  laborers,  that  all  such  work  can 
now  be  carried  on  with  safety  and  rapidity;  even  the  common 
people  have  ceased  to  consider  the  construction  of  tunnels  under 
beds  of  rivers  a  dangerous  or  hazardous  undertaking.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  accidents  and  casualties  in  subaqueous  work  are 
not  more  numerous  or  serious  than  those  which  have  occurred  in 

mining  or  in  ordinary  engineering  operations 

"At  the  present  moment  no  less  than  seven  distinct  tunnels, 
formed  of  seventeen  separate  tubes,  are  being  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  New  York 
City  stands,  with  the  surrounding  boroughs  and  cities." 


A  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHER 

IN  his  recent  course  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures  on  what  he 
calls  "  Pragmatism,  a  new  name  for  an  old  way  of  thinking," 
Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bitterest  disputes  are  really  about  definitions.  When 
one  faction  loudly  asserts  that  a  certain  thing  is  so,  and  another  as 
loudly  proclaims  that  it  is  not,  the  trouble  usually  is  that  the  two 
sides  understand  different  things  by  the  word  or  phrase  in  question, 
and  that  each  is  right,  provided  its  own  definition  be  adopted. 
The  "  pragmatism  "  of  Professor  James  appears  to  be  merely  the 
sort  of  practicality  that  inquires  into  the  subject-matter  of  a  dis- 
puted question  with  a  view  to  settling  it  in  some  such  way  as  this. 
In  his  second  lecture,  printed  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  March),  Professor  james  expands  this  idea,  elu- 
cidating it  at  the  outset  by  telling  a  characteristic  anecdote, 
as  follows : 

"  Some  years  ago,  being  with  a  camping  party  in  the  mountains, 
I  returned  from  a  solitary  ramble  to  find  every  one  engaged  in  a 
ferocious  metaphysical  dispute.  The  corpus  of  the  dispute  was  a 
squirrel— a  live  squirrel  supposed  to  be  clinging  to  one  side  of  a 
tree-trunk  ;  while  over  against  the  tree's  opposite  side  a  human 
being  was  imagined  to  stand.  This  human  witness  tries  to  get 
sight  of  the  squirrel  by  moving  rapidly  round  the  tree,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  fast  he  goes,  the  squirrel  moves  as  fast  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  always  keeps  the  tree  between  himself  and  the  man, 
so  that  never  a  glimpse  of  him  is  caught.  The  resultant  meta- 
physical problem  now  is  this:  Does  the  man  go  round  the  squirrel 
or  not?  He  goes  round  the  tree,  sure  enough,  and  the  squirrel  is 
on  the  tree  ;  but  does  he  go  round  the  squirrel?  In  the  unlimited 
leisure  of  the  wilderness,  discussion  had  been  worn  threadbare. 
Every  one  had  taken  sides,  and  was  obstinate,  and  the  numbers 
on  both  sides  were  even.  Each  side,  when  I  appeared,  therefore, 
appealed  to  me  to  make  it  a  majority.  Mindful  of  the  scholastic 
adage  that  whenever  you  meet  a  contradiction  you  must  make  a 
distinction,  I  immediately  sought  and  found  one,  as  follows: 
'Which  party  is  right,'  I  said,  'depends  on  what  you  practically 
tnean  by  "going  round"  the  squirrel.  If  you  mean  passing  from 
the  north  of  him  to  the  east,  then  to  the  south,  then  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  north  of  him  again,  obviously  the  man  does  go 
round  him,  for  he  occupies  these  successive  positions.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  mean  being  first  in  front  of  him,  then  on  the 
right  of  him,  then  behind  him,  then  on  his  left,  and  finally,  in 
front  again,  it  is  quite  as  obvious  that  the  man  fails  to  go  round 
him,  for  by  the  compensating  movements  the  squirrel  makes,  he 
keeps  his  belly  turned  toward  the  man  all  the  time,  and  his  back 
turned  away.  Make  the  distinction,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  further  dispute.  You  are  both  right  and  both  wrong  accord- 
ing as  you  conceive  the  verb  "  to  go  round  "  in  one  way  or  another 
practical  fashion.' 


"  Altho  one  or  two  of  the  hotter  disputants  called  my  speech  a 
shuffling  evasion,  saying  they  wanted  no  quibbling  or  scholastic 
hair-splitting,  but  meant  just  plain  honest  English  round,'  the 
majority  seemed  to  think  that  the  distinction  had  assuaged  the 
dispute." 

This  anecdote  Professor  James  considers  a  peculiarly  simple 
example  of  the  pragmatic  method,  which,  he  says,  is  primarily  a 
method  of  settling  metaphysical  disputes  that  otherwise  might  be 
interminable.  Is  the  world  one  or  many  ? — fated  or  free? — mate- 
rial or  spiritual?— here  are  notions  over  which  disputes  are  unend- 
ing. In  such  cases  Professor  James  would  try  to  interpret  each 
notion  by  tracing  its  respective  practical  consequences.    He  says: 

"  What  difference  would  it  practically  make  to  any  one  if  this 
notion  rather  than  that  one  were  true?  If  no  practical  difference 
whatever  can  be  traced,  then  the  alternatives  mean  practically  the 
same  thing,  and  all  dispute  is  idle.  Whenever  a  dispute  is  seri 
ous,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show  some  practical  difference  that 
must  follow  from  one  side  or  the  other's  being  right. 

"  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  idea  will  show  you  still  better 
what  pragmatism  means.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  same 
Greek  term  -rrpayfia,  meaning  action,  from  which  our  words  'prac- 
tise '  and  'practical '  come.  It  was  first  introduced  into  philoso- 
phy by  Mr.  Charles  Peirce  in  1878.  In  an  article  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  that  year  Mr.  Peirce,  after  pointing  out  that 
our  beliefs  are  really  rules  for  action,  said  that,  to  develop  a 
thought's  meaning,  we  need  only  determine  what  conduct  it  is 
fitted  to  produce;  that  conduct  is  for  us  its  sole  significance.  And 
the  tangible  fact  at  the  root  of  all  our  thought-distinctions,  how- 
ever subtle,  is  that  there  is  no  one  of  them  so  fine  as  to  consist  in 
anything  but  a  possible  difference  of  practise.  To  attain  perfect 
clearness  in  our  thoughts  of  an  object,  then,  we  need  only  consider 
what  effects  of  a  conceivably  practical  kind  the  object  may  involve 
— what  sensations  we  are  to  expect  from  it,  and  what  reactions  we 
must  prepare.  Our  conception  of  these  effects,  whether  immediate 
or  remote,  is  then  for  us  the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the  object, 
so  far  as  that  conception  has  positive  significance  at  all.  This 
is  .  .  .  the  principle  of  pragmatism." 


THE  "  NEW-YORK-TO-PARIS "  RAILWAY 
IMPRACTICABLE 

THE  so-called  "  New-York-to-Paris  Railway,"  across  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  which  has  found  some  earnest  advocates  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  is  briefly  discust  and  summarily  disposed 
of  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "Railway  Routes  in  Alaska" 
published  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington, 
Marchj.     Says  Mr.  Brooks: 

"  Alaska  can  obviously  not  be  connected  with  the  United  States 
by  rail  except  by  a  line  through  Canadian  territory.  When  the  new 
Canadian  transcontinental  railway,  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  which  is  to  reach  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  latitude  54%  is 
completed,  a  branch  could  be  extended  northward,  which  could 
reach  Fairbanks  with  800  to  1,000  miles  of  track.  While  such  a 
line  would  not  encounter  any  serious  obstacles,  yet  many  water- 
sheds would  have  to  be  crossed,  and  as  it  would  run  transverse  to 
the  larger  drainage  channels,  there  would  be  heavy  expense  for 
bridges.  A  railway  from  Fairbanks  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
would  require  at  least  600 miles  of  track.  It  is  proposed  to  tunnel 
Bering  Strait,  which  is  54  miles  from  headland  to  headland,  but 
is  broken  by  the  Diomede  Islands,  lying  about  half-way  between. 
While  tunnels  of  the  length  required  are  probably  not  an  impossi- 
ble engineering  feat,  they  are  so  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
as  yet  attempted  that  it  must  be  a  bold  group  of  capitalists  who 
would  undertake  it.  Ferriage  across  the  strait,  difficult  in  sum- 
mer because  of  the  strong  northerly  setting  current,  is  impossible 
during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  because  of  the  ice  floes. 
As  the  strait  seldom  freezes  over,  communication  without  a  tunnel 
would  be  entirely  interrupted. 

"  This  intercontinental-railway  project,  divested  of  its  glittering 
generalities,  amounts  to  this.  The  first  1,000  miles  of  track  would 
parallel  the  Pacific  seaboard  and  reach  a  point  less  than  500  miles 
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distant  from  tide-water  by  a  more  direct  route.  An  additional 
600  miles  of  track  would  be  needed  to  reach  Bering  Strait,  and 
this,  too,  would  be  in  direct  competition  with  deep-water  naviga- 
tion for  at  least  a  third  of  each  year.  Furthermore,  to  connect  the 
two  sides  of  the  strait,  as  proposed,  would  require  two  tunnels 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  hitherto  constructed.  The  Siberian 
part  of  the  route  would  appear  to  have  even  less  justification,  for 
here  1,500  to  2,000  miles  of  unsettled  and  unproductive  territory 
would  have  to  be  traversed." 


DUST  AND  DRESSES 

COMMENTING  on  a  reported  edict  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Prague,  Bohemia,  forbidding  women  to  wear  long  dresses 
in  the  streets,  an  editorial  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(March  16)  remarks,  under  the  above  title,  that  this  measure  of 
practical  hygiene  has  been  tried  before  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  with  doubtful  success.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  genesis  of  the  order  would  appear  to  be  a  possibly  not  ill- 
founded  assumption  that  the  height  of  the  local  mortality-iate— 42 
per  1,000— and  the  length  of  the  dresses  hitherto  worn  may  in 
some  degree  stand  together  in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause. 
The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  bad,  typhoid  fever  is  prevalent, 
and  ladies'  dresses  are  regarded  as  aiding  in  its  dissemination. 
However  this  may  be,  if  this  municipality  can  induce  ladies  to  wear 
short  skirts  while  walking  it  will  have  effected  a  useful  object.  .  .  . 
There  is  more  than  one  evil  in  long  skirts  ;  apart  from  adding  at 
least  something  to  the  weight  to  be  carried,  they  increase  mechan- 
ically the  labor  of  what  is  in  itself  a  very  easy  matter — putting  one 
foot  before  the  other — necessitate  'holding  up,'  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  natural  swing  of  the  body,  and  in  various  other  ways 
lessen  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  in  itself,  and  especially  for  women, 
one  of  the  most  healthful  exercises  possible.  A  still  more  grave 
indictment  is  that  they  collect  dust,  even  if  they  do  not  actually 
sweep  the  ground,  and  this  is  a  matter  on  which  women,  dainty  as 
they  are  in  most  things,  show  a  curious  indifference.  Provided 
the  streets  are  not  wet,  they  allow  their  skirts  to  touch  the  dirty 
pavements,  sweep  up  and  down  omnibus  and  other  steps,  and 
along  uncleanly  floors,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  dirt  is  dirt,  even 
if  it  be  dirt  in  the  form  of  dust.  Moreover,  while  it  is  recognized 
that  boots  should  be  wiped  upon  a  mat  at  an  outer  door,  no  corre- 
sponding rule  applies  to  dresses,  which  are  more  often  than  other- 
wise dusted  in  a  bedroom  or  in  an  adjoining  passage.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be;  all  dust  in  a  dwelling  is  undesirable,  and  skirts 
should  be  dusted  in  the  open  air  with  regularity  and  frequency, 
and  their  action  as  dust-collectors  lessened  as  far  as  may  be  by 
their  ending  at  least  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  In  the 
circumstances  of  modern  towns,  it  may  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  typhoid  germs  are  often,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  street  dust, 
and  it  may  even  be  that  germs  of  any  well-known  pathogenicity 
are  not  commonly  to  be  recognized;  nevertheless,  dust  is  un. 
doubtedly  a  hygienic  evil,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  responsible 
for  more  forms  of  ill-health  than  those  of  which  at  present  it  can 
be  accused  as  the  cause  with  anything  like  scientific  certainty." 


A  CAUSE  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— That  the  present 
construction  of  frogs  and  wheel-flanges  on  our  railroads  is  out  of 
date  and  responsible  for  many  of  the  recent  accidents  is  asserted 
by  G.  S.  Brantingham  in  The  Manujacturers'1  Record  (Baltimore, 
March  21).  The  writer  asserts  that  in  these  two  features  railway 
progress  has  long  been  at  a  standstill.     He  says : 

"  The  origin  of  the  railroad  and  tramway  was  the  crude  tram- 
melway  built  for  freight  or  general  merchandise.  The  trammel- 
way  has  developed  in  two  distinct  directions — as  a  railroad  for 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  over  great  and  even  greater  dis- 
tances, and  the  road  or  railway  which  is  still  used  in  the  mine  and 
in  the  colliery.  And  while  the  improvements  in  the  building  of 
railroads  and  equipment  have  almost  daily  been  changed  and  im- 
proved in  the  way  of  electric  signals,  towers,  automatic  switches, 
heavier  rail  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
steel  freight-cars,  both  gondolas  and  box,  with  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  100,000  pounds,  larger  ties,  tieplates,  rail-braces,  angle-bars, 
making  a  continuous  rail,  larger  and  heavier  locomotives  to  handle 


the  increased  tonnage  of  trains  which  necessitated  new  bridges, 
in  the  whole  entire  new  construction  of  roadbed,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  old  rigid  frog,  guard-rail,  and  wheel- 
flange  ;  these  two  dangerous  elements  are  still  the  same,  and  with 
close  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  percentage  of 
wrecks  and  derailments  can  be  attributed  to  the  pounding  of  the 
flanges  on  guard-rails  and  frogs,  where  cracked  and  broken  flanges 
are  caused,  and  at  the  first  curve  the  broken  part  comes  in  contact 
with  the  rail  and  the  wheel  'rides  '  off  it,  causing  wreck  and  loss 
of  life.  What  is  needed  to  complete  and  make  perfect  the  enor- 
mous strides  in  railroad  improvements  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
is  the  elimination  of  the  rigid  frog  and  guard-rail  from  the  main 
line,  giving  a  continuous  rail  under  fast  and  heavy  traffic  and  in- 
creasing the  metal  in  wheel-flanges.  With  such  improvements  on 
any  trunk  line  with  heavy  traffic,  wrecks  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
as  far  as  caused  by  track  conditions." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

Reperring  to  a  recent  epidemic  of  typhoid,  in  which  during  a  single  month 
there  were  nearly  a  thousand  cases  and  seventy-five  deaths,  The  New  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine  (March)  says:  "The  money  loss  in  that  single 
month  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  constructed  an  entirely  new 
water  system.  The  negligence  of  the  municipalities  in  connection  with  this 
disease  has  become  notorious.  Some  day  a  court  will  be  convinced  of  the 
negligence;  and  then  the  door  will  be  opened  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 
and  perhaps  the  municipalities  will  prize  more  highly  the  monetary  cost  of  the 
negligence  than  they  do  the  health  of  their  citizens,  and  we  shall  witness  a 
general  cleaning  of  the  water  supplies." 

Regarding  the  various  schemes  for  utilizing  the  earth's  heat  by  boring  into 
the  crust  and  boiling  water  at  great  depths,  Mr.  George  N.  Cole,  of  this  city, 
writes  us  as  follows:  "Water  at  the  depth  of  12,000  feet  would  be  under  a 
natural  pressure  due  to  head  of  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  We  will  have 
to  depend  on  equations  I  have  no  time  to  look  up,  to  see  what  the  tempera- 
ture would  be  at  which  water  under  that  pressure  would  start  to  generate 
steam.  Tables  fail  me  for  those  pressures.  Under  a  pressure  of  300  pounds 
per  square  inch  water  will  not  generate  steam  until  it  is  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  421. 830  F.  (which  is  about  216. 6°  C).  So  you  see  that  you  have  to 
arrange  a  power-station  at  the  bottom  of  your  |drive  to  .  .  .  remove  ,the 
pressure." 

Commenting  on  a  recent  Associated-Press  dispatch  in  which  the  Italian 
astronomer  Matteucci  was  quoted  as  predicting  that  within  a  few  weeks  the 
earth  would  strike  the  tail  of  Marchette's  comet,  with  dangerous  consequences, 
a  correspondent  of  Science  writes  to  that  paper:  "Now  does  the  Associated 
Press  believe  this,  and  has  it  made  any  provision  against  such  catastrophe; 
or  has  it  merely  preempted  the  right  to  say  'I  told  you  so'?  Every  one  recog- 
nizes the  attempted  scare  as  one  of  the  vapid  jokes  of  an  Associated-Press 
agent.  No  one  is  soft  enough  to  be  hoaxed,  and  no  one  has  suffered  from 
the  stupid  fake,  except  a  few  frightened  invalids  and  that  particular  Press 
Association  itself  which  allows  its  name  to  be  used  as  guarantor  for  such  folly. 
Luckily  there  are  other  press  associations,  whose  reputations  are  above  sending 
such  stupid  cablegrams,  or  making  their  patrons  pay  for  such  nonsense." 

To  a  correspondent  who  asks  how  one  may  tell  when  water  has  been  mixed 
with  gasoline.  The  Automobile  Magazine  (New  York,  March)  answers  as  fol- 
lows: "If  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  gasoline,  the  best  plan  to  find  it  out  is 
to  put  about  a  spoonful  in  a  saucer  and  set  fire  to  it  in  a  safe  place.  All  the 
gasoline  will  burn  up  and  leave  the  water  behind.  Another  way  is  to  run  the 
mixture  through  a  bag  made  of  chamois  leather,  when  the  gasolene  will  pass 
through,  but  the  water  will  remain  behind.  If  water  in  the  gasoline  has  set- 
tled to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  it  will  pass  into  the  carbureter  and  prevent 
the  engine  from  starting.  If  the  carbureter  is  permitted  to  overflow,  one  can 
tell  by  the  touch  if  water  is  running  through.  To  become  familiar  with  this 
touch,  dip  the  fingers  into  gasoline  and  rub  them  together,  then  do  the  same 
thing  with  water.     A  different  sensation  is  felt  between  the  two  fluids." 

In  regard  to  an  article,  quoted  recently  in  these  columns,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  power  by  burning  city  refuse,  Henry  Floy,  the  engineer  whose  report 
on  the  subject  was  mentioned  therein,  writes  to  us  as  follows:  "No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  would  think  of  recommending  that  an  electrical 
generating  station  burn  city  waste  for  fuel  if  the  only  object  sought  were  the 
production  of  electricity;  on  the  other  hand,  where  city  waste  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  its  incineration  may  yield  heat  that  can  be  profitably  utilized  in  an 
electric  plant  and  the  cost  of  disposal  thereby  reduced  by  the  thermal  value 
of  the  waste.  This  method  of  cooperation  between  two  city  departments 
has  been  advantageously  and  profitably  carried  out,  particularly  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  conditions  in  this  country  are  now  arising  which 
will,  in  my  opinion,  necessitate  our  following  similar  methods.  .  .  .  The 
principal  conclusions  of  my  East-Orange  report  are.  briefly:  First  That  the 
incineration  of  the  total  city  waste  will  not  produce  sufficient  power  to  fur- 
nish first-class  illumination  of  all  the  city  streets.  Second.  The  incineration 
of  all  the  garbage  and  rubbish  (which  is  now  thrown  on  a  city  dump^  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  at  an  increased  cost  of  only  about  $4,600  per  annum, 
securing  much  more  sanitary  results  than  is  possible  underthe  present  system. 
Third.  The  city's  garbage  and  rubbish  are  worth  about  $1,000  per  annum  as 
fuel  if  burned  and  the  heat  utilized  in  an  electric  plant,  because  it  would 
save  ft  at  amount  of  coal." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


HAS  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  THEOLOGY 
•     PERISHED  ? 

THE  collapse  of  a  great  theology,  if  it  has  occurred,  must  be 
an  event  to  cause  more  than  a  ripple  in  theological  currents. 
This  is  what  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  D.D.,  in  his  "  Genetic  History 
of  New-England  Theology,"  says  has  happened  to  that  historic 
form  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  a  school  of  thought  that,  he  declares, 
"became  the  dominating  school  in  New-England  Congregational- 
ism "  and  that  denomination  "took  the  initiative  in  the  greatest 
forward  movements  of  American  Christianity  in  all  its  formative 
years."  "This  and  other  facts  show  how  fully  New-England 
theology   is   a   world  phenomenon." 

Nevertheless,  according  to  this  author,  this  theology  that  at  one 
time  dominated  American  religious  thought  is  gone,  to  leave 
scarcely  "a  wrack  behind."     He  says: 

"  But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  it  than  its  collapse.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  it  was  in  control  of  all  the  theologi- 
cal seminaries  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  with  possibly 
a  single  exception,  and  of  some  of  the  Presbyterian.  At  Andover 
the  chair  of  theology  was  occupied  by  Park,  at  Vale  by  Harris,  at 
Oberlin  by  Fairchild,  at  Chicago  by  Poardman.  Fifteen  years 
later  these  teachers  had  all  been  replaced,  and  in  no  case  by  a 
man  who  could  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  New-England 
school.  It  had  endured  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
it  had  become  dominant  in  a  great  ecclesiastical  denomination  ;  it 
had  founded  every  Congregational  seminary  ;  and,  as  it  were,  in  a 
night,  it  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

While  the  New-England  theology  had  some  achievements  and 
•excellencies  to  its  credit,  it  finally  failed  precisely  because  of  its 
Calvinism,  including  a  determinism  in  which  volitional  freedom 
was  apparent,  only,  and  the  will  in  fact  constrained  by  divine 
sovereignty.     We  sead  : 

"Calvinism  exalts  the  sole  causality  of  God  ;  and  New-England 
theology  found  a  scheme  of  determinism  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  causality.  It  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
consciousness  for  freedom  ;  and  that  argument  almost  carried  the 
day.  Put  to  save  the  Calvinism,  at  last  the  word  went  forth  for 
determinism  ;  and  when  the  new  theology  uttered  this  fiat,  it  pro- 
nounced at  the  same  time  its  own  judgment.  Determinism  be- 
longs with  materialism.  The  church  was  moving  onward  to  a  con- 
flict such  as  it  had  never  seen,  with  materialism  in  philosophy  and 
with  the  materialistic  spirit  in  practical  life.  On  the  one  side 
stood  the  theory  that  the  body  is  the  man ;  that  there  is  no  soul, 
but  all  his  thoughts  and  passions  and  purposes  are  the  fruit  of  his 
brain  ;  that,  therefore,  every  human  phenomenon  stands  under  the 
strict  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Every  deterministic  theology  is  the 
unconscious  ally  of  this  theory.  On  the  other  side  stood  Chris- 
tianity, teaching  that  man  is  an  immortal  and  spiritual  being,  pos- 
sessing a  body  as  the  organ  of  impressions  and  of  activities,  and 
possest  of  personality  and  freedom  as  his  inalienable  characteris- 
tics. The  Christian  Church  knew  it  needed  a  philosophy  which 
could  sustain  this  position.  It  needed  a  clear  doctrine  of  free- 
dom, practical  and  theoretical.  When  New-England  theology  re- 
fused to  give  it  such  a  doctrine,  the  church  turned  away  from  it." 

Nor  was  the  content  of  this  theology  worse  than  its  method. 
It  fell  at  last  before  the  inductive  philosophy,  just  as  a  priori 
science  gave  way  to  the  method  of  Paeon  and  the  modern  scien- 
tists.    Thus: 

"  The  theology  had  not  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  induc- 
tive method,  because  it  did  not  yet  know  what  it  means  to  obtain 
the  facts  upon  which  an  induction  can  be  based.  It  had  no  con- 
ception of  such  processes  of  research  as  those  by  which  Darwin 
got  at  the  facts  upon  which  he  founded  his  theory  of  evolution. 
Its  failure  to  appreciate  Darwinism  largely  flowed  from  its  failure 
to  understand  how  comprehensive  and  thorough  his  experiments 
had  been.  However  hospitable  some  of  the  leaders,  like  Park, 
were  to  all  new  ideas,  and  however  careful  to  clear  the  way  for 
any  future  prevalence  of  Darwinism,  still  the  system  was  too  fully 


committed  to  a  multitude  of  presuppositions,  such  as  the  special 
creation  of  every  human  soul,  and  the  entire  separation  of  human- 
ity from  the  animal  world  in  dignity  and  meaning,  to  be  able  to 
survive  the  triumph  of  evolution  as  a  philosophy  of  man  and  of 

life 

"Its  failure  to  get  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objections  to 
the  doctrine  of  depravity,  its  reference  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  to  a  'divine  constitution,'  its  blindness  to  the  help  offered 
it  in  its  last  days  by  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  heredity,  further 
accelerated  the  day  of  its  own  rejection.  A  theology  which  re- 
sorted for  the  defense  of  the  most  important  Christian  doctrines 
to  an  'ipse  dixit,'  even  if  this  self-contained  and  unanswering 
authority  were  that  of  the  Pible,  was  thereby  condemned— yes, 
self-condemned,  since  its  great  principle  and  the  driving  force  of 
its  long  theological  labors  had  been  that  whatever  was  Piblical 
was  therefore  rational." 

While  Dr.  Foster  does  not  look  for  any  revival  of  this  perished 
school  of  thought,  he  sees  in  the  present  conflict,  between  the 
evangelical  and  the  naturalistic  wings  of  the  church,  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  recrudescence  of  some  of  its  ideas.     He  says : 

"  If  this  great  contest  be  decided  in  the  favor  of  the  evangelical 
theology,  then  the  fundamental  distinctions  by  which  the  New- 
England  fathers  sought  to  define  the  holiness  of  God  and  bring 
the  virtues  of  man  into  harmony  and  likeness  with  it,  their  em- 
phasis upon  the  work  of  Christ,  their  better  conception  of  the  free- 
dom and  activity  of  man,  will  no  doubt  receive  renewed  attention. 
If  the  interval  shall  have  sufficed  to  break  certain  illusions  which 
they  cherished,  it  will  not  have  occurred  in  vain.  The  future 
evangelical  theology  even  of  New  England  will  not  be  'the  New- 
England  theology,'  but  to  it  that  theology  will  then  be  found  to 
have  contributed  some  of  its  most  important  principles." 


EMOTIONAL  BASIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 

NEITHER  argument  nor  authority  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
belief  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  religious  community 
of  the  day,  thinks  Prof.  James  P.  Pratt,  of  Williams  College. 
The  proper  basis,  he  avers, in  a  recent  work  called  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religious  Pelief,"  is  the  "  private  experience  "  which  finds 
its  seat  in  the  "great  background  region  of  our  experience."  The 
time  is  not  far  distant,  he  thinks,  when  this  inner  experience  will 
be  recognized  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  religious  belief.  Not  what 
we  believe,  he  points  out,  but  why  we  believe  is  a  question  of 
paramount  importance  in  religion  ;  for  that  we  believe,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  human  race  at  least  persist  in  believing  in  the  face 
of  every  objection,  and  that  the  number  of  believers  is  increasing 
every  year,  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  psychological  phe- 
nomena of  this  age  of  religious  doubt. 

The  nub  of  the  "  why "  of  belief  is  contained  in  Professor 
Pratt's  analysis  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  psychic  life.  Dis- 
carding for  the  time  the  favorite  divisions  of  intellect,  feeling,  and 
will,  he  approaches  the  subject  of  the  psychology  of  religion  from 
another  aspect  There  are  in  consciousness,  roughly  speaking, 
two  divisions,  which  he  calls  the  "  center  "  and  the  "  fringe  " — "  the 
closely  reasoned  product  of  articulate  thought  and  the  unreasoned, 
intuitional,  or  emotional  product  of  feeling."  The  antithesis  is 
between  the  rational  and  the  non-rational,  not  the  irrational;  be- 
tween the  reasoned  and  the  instinctive.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
"  fringe,"  hitherto  so  much  neglected  as  a  factor  of  belief,  he 
says : 

"The  whole  man  must  be  trusted  as  against  any  small  portion 
of  his  nature,  such  as  the  reason  or  perception.  These  latter 
should,  of  course,  be  trusted,  but  they  should  have  no  monopoly 
of  our  confidence.  The  ideals  which  have  animated  and  guided  the 
race,  the  sentiments  and  passions  which  do  us  the  most  honor,  the 
impulses  which  raise  us  above  the  brutes  and  which  have  been 
the  motive  forces  of  history,  the  intuitions  which  have  marked  out 
the  saviors  and  saints  and  the  heroes  of  our  earth,  have  not  come 
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from  the  brightly  illumined  center  of  consciousness,  have  not  been 
the  result  of  reason  and  of  logic,  but  have  sprung  from  the  deeper 
instinctive  regions  of  our  nature.  The  man  as  a  whole  and  the 
instinctive  origin  of  much  that  is  best  in  him  deserves  more  con- 
sideration than  it  has  sometimes  received.  For  the  instinctive 
part  of  our  nature,  in  part  conscious,  in  part  unconscious,  is  ulti- 
mately the  dominating  factor  in  our  lives  and  the  source  of  most 
of  our  real  ideals." 

Professor  Pratt's  insistence  on  the  immense  and  vital  import- 
ance of  our  instinctive  life,  as  manifested  in  the  feeling  back- 
ground and  as  seen  particularly  in  the  religious  consciousness, 
leads  him  to  make  a  new  and  important  grouping  of  the  stages  of 
religious  belief,  stages  which  the  race  has  gone  through  and  which 
the  individual  goes  through,  epitomizing  in  himself  the  religious 
experience  of  the  race.     He  analyzes  in  this  way  : 

"  Religious  belief  may  be  mere  primitive  credulity  which  accepts 
as  truly  divine  whatever  is  presented  to  it  as  such  ;  it  may  be 
based  on  reasoning  of  various  sorts;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  need 
of  the  organism,  or  to  an  emotional  experience  or  'intuition  '—an 
unreasoned  idea  springing  from  the  background  and  bearing  with  it 
an  irresistible  force  of  emotional  conviction.  These  three  types 
of  religious  belief  are  'the  religion  of  primitive  credulity,'  the 
'religion  of  thought '  or 'of  the  understanding,' and 'the  religion 
of  feeling.'  .  .  .  The  feeling  background  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  spokesman  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  organism  and  its  in- 
stincts. It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that  the  instinctive  and 
unreasoned  reactions  of  the  organism  are  often  more  certain,  more 
swift,  more  appropriate,  than  the  actions  which  are  the  result  of 
conscious  choice.  The  same  kind  of  appropriateness,  the  same 
kind  of  adaptibility  to  a  present  situation,  the  same  kind  of  wis- 
dom, belongs  to  the  instinctive  beliefs,  if  so  we  may  call  them,  in 
which  the  feeling  background  voices  the  demands  of  the  organism. 
Such  a  belief  is  hardly  to  be  eradicated  by  argument.  Its  roots 
go  deeper  into  the  organic  and  biological  part  of  us  than  do 
those  of  most  things  whose  flowers  blossom  in  the  daylight  of 
consciousness." 

Confirmation  of  this  theory  the  writer  found  in  an  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  beliefs  held  by  religious  people  of  to-day  to 
whom  he  applied  the  "questionaire  "  method.  A  series  of  printed 
questions  were  addrest  to  two  typical  classes— church  people,  and 
a  somewhat  motley  collection  of  intellectual  people.  Of  eighty- 
three  responses  fifty-seven  came  from  the  first  class  and  twenty- 
six  from  the  second.  Three  of  the  respondents  did  not  believe  in 
any  sort  of  a  god,  and  for  various  reasons  the  number  of  availa- 
ble cases  had  to  be  reduced  to  seventy-seven.  From  this  number 
Professor  Pratt  derived  what  might  be  called  a  "straw  vote"  on 
the  subject  of  religious  belief.  The  replies  naturally  fell  into  the 
three  classes  of  religious  belief.  Almost  exactly  half  of  the  "  typi- 
cal religious  people  "  were  in  the  stage  of  "primitive  credulity"; 
there  was  then  the  second  class  to  whom  some  sort  of  reasoned 
argument  was  necessary  as  a  basis;  and  there  was  the  very 
large  third  class  of  "  emotional  belief."  The  writer  comments  as 
follows : 

"The  great  majority  of  the  third  class  of  believers  is  made  up 
of  those  whose  faith  is  dominated  and  controlled  by  a  touch  of 
mysticism.  My  results  indicate  that  these  quasi-mystics  form  a 
very  large  class,  40  out  of  77  respondents  belonging  to  it.  while 
16  more  claimed  to  have  had  the  experience  referred  to  in  the 
questions.  These  figures  are  certainly  significant.  That  56  peo- 
ple out  of  77  should  believe  firmly  that  they  have  been  in  imme- 
diate communion  with  God  is  a  striking  fact.  .  .  .  The  data 
point  decidedly  to  the  great  proponderance  of  affective  experience 
over  reasoning  and  authority  as  a  basis  of  belief.  The  importance 
of  the  affective  life  in  the  religious  belief  of  my  respondents  is 
especially  striking  if  we  consider  only  those  whom  I  have  called 
the  'church  people,'  32  out  of  55  being  of  the  mystic  type,  while 
all  but  8  of  the  55  were  persuaded  that  they  had  experienced  God's 
presence.  If  my  respondents  are  really  fair  samples  (as  I  believe 
them  to  be)  we  may  conclude  that  belief  in  God  to-day,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  religious  community,  is  based  not  on  argu- 
ment, nor  on  authority,  but  on  a  private  experience  springing  from 
that  great  background  region  of  our  consciousness  which  I  have 


called  the  feeling  mass,  and  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  life 
and  all  that  life  means 

"The  time  is  coming  and  is,  I  believe,  not  far  distant,  when  this 
inner  experience,  this  spiritual  insight,  will  be  recognized  as  the 
only  sure  basis  of  religious  belief.  This  evidence  which  all  the 
mystics  bear  to  a  vast  reservoir  of  life  beyond  us,  which  is  like 
ours  and  with  which  our  life  may  make  connections,  is  the  one 
dogma  of  the  religion  of  feeling.  And  as  the  many  dogmas  of  the 
religion  of  thought  follow  the  many  dogmas  of  the  religion  of 
primitive  credulity  into  the  museums  and  the  history  books— the 
ghost  world  of  departed  faiths— this  one  dogma,  if  religion  is 
really  to  last,  will  be  seen  in  its  true  light  as  the  one  doctrine  of 
the  real  religion  of  humanity  because  it  is  founded  on  the  very  life 
of  the  race." 


A  SANE  ESTIMATE  OF  DOWIE 

VITUPERATIVE  and  satirical  things  have  been  plentifully 
said  about  Dowie  since  his  death  ;  but  here  and  there  efforts 
are  being  made  to  estimate  him  more  discriminatingly.  Once  be- 
lieved by  hundreds  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  he  is  now  almost 
universally  repudiated  as  a  fraud.  "A  fraud  he  may  have  been," 
says  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  in  The  Advance  (Chicago,  March  28) ; 
"a  fraud  I  think  he  was;  but  to  call  him  a  fraud  and  stop  with 
that  is  not  an  explanation  of  his  power."  Dr.  Barton  has,  by  his 
own  account,  "been  a  student  of  the  career  of  Dowie.  He  heard 
the  sermon  on  June  2,  1901,  in  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  when 
Dowie  announced  himself  as  the  reincarnate  Elijah,  and  he  also  rode 
with  Dowie  in  his  private  car  on  April  28,  1906,  when  he  reentered 
Zion  after  the  V'oliva  revolt.  Frequent  opportunities  between 
these  two  dates  were  afforded  the  writer  for  studying  the  Zion 
prophet.     As  to  Dowie's  sanity  Dr.  Barton  writes: 

"  First  of  all,  I  think  he  was  essentially  sane.  His  mind  broke 
toward  the  end,  and  there  were  hallucinations  and  visions  in  earlier 
years;  and  there  was  a  vanity  that  was  a  close  approach  to  insan- 
ity. But  he  was  not  much  more  insane  in  his  astounding  claims 
than  the  people  who  conceded  them  ;  and  those,  as  I  estimated  on 
the  day  when  he  proclaimed  himself  Elijah,  were  not  less  than 
four  thousand  out  of  the  six  thousand  then  present.  They  were 
intelligent  people,  too,  for  the  most  part ;  not  quite  as  discrimina- 
ting as  the  reader  and  myself,  but  not  insane  and  no  fools,  unless 
the  courtesy  of  that  term  be  extended  to  include  a-good  proportion 
of  our  mutual  friends.  As  the  world  goes,  Dowie  was  reasonably 
sane,  and  so  were  the  people  who  accepted  him  as  Elijah.  And 
that  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  the  sanity  of  the  world  is  relatively 
non-productive." 

Dr.  Barton  has  "  no  doubt  that  Dowie  was  a  decent  man  in  his 
private  life."     Upon  the  point  of  alleged  immorality  he  writes: 

"The  telegram  sent  him  by  Voliva  and  his  confederates  sus- 
pended him  from  membership  for  'polygamous  teaching  and  other 
grave  charges.'  I  have  heard  from  his  enemies  the  charges  which 
they  were  prepared  to  make  in  support  of  their  accusation,  and 
they  are  trivial.  There  were  some  acts  of  folly,  but  they  stopt  far 
short  of  presumptive  guilt:  and  the  principal  witness  relied  upon 
to  prove  the  most  serious  charge  was  an  insane  woman  whose  mor- 
bid imaginings  did  not  stop  with  Dowie,  but  included  some  of  the 
very  men  who  accused  him.  Ever  since  his  return  from  Mexico, 
and  the  publication  of  the  charges  against  him,  Dowie  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  the  proof:  and  no  proof  was  forthcoming. 
I  believe  from  the  statements  of  the  men  wJio  made  the  charges 
that  in  that  matter  they  overreached  themselves,  and  that  they  had 
no  proof  of  the  sins  alleged." 

The  good  that  Dowie  accomplished  is  attested  by  facts  patent 
to  all,  as  Dr.  Barton  shows.  "  His  cures  are  as  numerous  in  pro- 
portion and  as  good  in  quality  as  those  of  the  divine  healers  and 
the  Christian  Scientists.  .  .  .  and  the  stories  about  his  demanding 
pay  as  a  condition  of  help  need  qualification."  Apart  from  this. 
Dr.  Barton  avers,  he  did  great  good  to  many  men  in  their  spiritual 
lives.     Thus : 

"  He  preached  a  gospel  of  restitution  and  righteousness.  He 
kept  his  lawyer  busy  devising  ways  in  which  money  dishonestly 
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obtained  could  be  restored.  The  conscience  fund  of  the  United 
States  Government  prospered  under  his  preaching.  He  saved 
men  from  whisky  and  tobacco.  He  saved  them  from  licentious- 
ness and  shame.  He  saved  them  to  life  in  a  decent  little  city  with 
a  low  death-rate,  and  with  freedom  from  profanity,  tobacco-smoke, 
and  saloons.  He  took  tithes  from  them,  but  many  of  them  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  more  to  the  saloon  than  they  paid  to  him, 
and  got  less  for  their  money.  Some  forms  of  faith-healing  involve  a 
denial  of  part  of  the  Gospel ;  but  Dowie  preached  the  Gospel  plus. " 

The  writer  expresses  his  conviction  that  Dowie  believed  in  his 
mission.     To  quote  : 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  Dowie  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  converts  religiously,  socially,  and  mor- 
ally ;  that  he  believed  in  himself,  if  not  as  Elijah,  then  at  least  as 
a  man  with  a  mission  of  very  wide  application  and  large  signifi- 
cance. As  I  heard  his  Elijah  sermon  it  seemed  to  me  I  could 
almost  detect  the  half-conscious  crossing  over  from  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith  in  his  mission  to  the  pretense  of  his  claim  to  be  Elijah. 
I  may  have  been  wrong  as  to  the  place,  but  that  there  was  such  a 
transition  I  am  confident;  and  he  skated  over  thin  ice  in  a  portion 
of  that  sermon,  and  revised  it  with  some  care  before  he  permitted 
it  to  be  printed.  I  think  that  at  some  point  in  his  own  estimate  of 
himself  and  his  mission  Dowie  passed  over  by  the  bridge  of  vanity 
and  love  of  power  into  half-conscious  imposture,  half-veiled  from 
himself  by  the  fact  that  he  used  his  power  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good.  Dowie  was  a  vain  man,  a  man  of  inordinate  egotism  .  a  man 
who  loved  money  and  power.  Not  lust  nor  wine  nor  madness  are 
needed  to  account  for  his  pretensions,  but  only  love  of  power  and 
display,  with  vanity  and  greed  of  gold,  adorned  by  the  halo  of  ac- 
complishing good 

"He  was  positive,  and  people  like  a  man  who  believes  in  some- 
thing, if  only  in  himself.  He  was  industrious,  working  almost 
night  and  day,  and  shortening  his  life  by  his  tremendous  labors. 
He  was  an  autocrat,  and  people  like  to  be  ruled,  for  a  while ;  then 
they  grow  tired  of  it,  as  they  grew  tired  of  Dowie." 

Had  Dowie  possest  physical  strength  when  he  returned  to  Zion 
last  April,  "  he  might  almost  have  retrieved  his  fortunes  in  Zion, 
for  Zion  is  weary  of  Voliva  and  longs  for  the  faith  and  finery  of 
old  days."  So  Dr.  Barton  analyzes  the  present  situation,  and 
concludes  with  the  reflection  that"  while  it  is  easier  than  some 
people  suppose  to  establish  a  religion  and  draw  a  crowd,  there  is 
a  day  of  judgment  for  even  the  partially  honest  pretender." 


LINCOLN'S  CHRISTIANITY 

MUCH  interest  has  recently  been  evinced  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  Lincoln  could  properly  be  called  a  Christian. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  whose  views  we  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  December  22,  defined  his  religious  position  as  "agnos- 
tic." Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  in  an  article  in  The  Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist  (New  York),  now  asserts  that  Lincoln,  in  all  re- 
spects save  that  of  church  membership,  was  a  Christian.  "  If  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  church  member  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  then 
he  was  not  a  Christian,"  says  General  King,  "  but  judged  by  other 
standards,  by  his  conduct,  by  his  exalted  ideals,  by  his  humani- 
tarianism,  his  love  for  his  fellows,  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
Christian  principles,  and  his  regular  attendance  upon  church  wor- 
ship, then  he  was  a  Christian." 

Lincoln's  only  published  utterance  concerning  church  member- 
ship is  quoted  by  the  writer  to  show  the  simplicity  of  his  faith  : 

"I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation, 
to  the  long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
characterize  their  Articles  of  Belief  and  Confession  of  Faith. 
Whenever  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  quali- 
fication for  membership,  the  Savior's  condensed  statement  of  the 
substance  of  both  law  and  gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  I  will  join  with 
all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul." 

General  King  continues  to  make  citations  showing  the  sincerity 
of  Lincoln's  devotion  : 


"He  was  not  a  communicant  in  any  church,  tho,  while  a  resi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley 
was  pastor.  That  he  was  sincerely  devout  in  his  belief  and  pro- 
fessions, his  frequent  letters  and  addresses  clearly  show.  'They 
bear,'  say  his  biographers,  'the  imprint  of  a  sincere  devotion  and 
a  stedfast  reliance  upon  the  power  and  benignity  of  an  overruling 
Providence.'     Let  me  cite  a  single  example  : 

"'When  I  left  Springfield  I  asked  the  people  to  pray  for  me;  I 
was  not  a  Christian.  When  I  buried  my  son,  the  severest  trial  of 
my  life,  I  was  not  a  Christian.  But  when  I  went  to  Gettysburg, 
and  saw  the  graves  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers,  I  then  and  there 
consecrated  myself  to  Christ.     I  do  love  Jesus.'  " 


JESUS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

\  BOLD  and  trenchant  application  of  one  of  Christ's  dis- 
**•  courses  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  is  very 
ingeniously  made  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  The  Homiletic  Review 
(New  York).  He  declares  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  has 
actually  and  specifically  stated  the  steps  which  the  nations  ought 
to  take  in  putting  a  stop  to  war,  by  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a 
casus  belli  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  crop  up  and  then 
enforcing  theirdecision  on  the  parties  interested.  He  paraphrases 
Christ's  words  in  a  well-known  passage  as  meaning, 

"If  you  have  a  difficulty  with  your  neighbor,  first  try  to  settle  it 
by  diplomatic  friendly  conference.  If  you  can  not  do  it  that  way, 
get  two  or  three  other  men  and  see  if  through  their  intervention 
the  matter  can  be  settled.  If  not,  then  appeal  to  the  community 
and  let  them  settle  it,  and  if  your  opponent  won't  accept  their 
decision  then  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

The  nations  should  proceed  in  the  same  way  ;  if  diplomacy 
fails,  they  should  resort  to  arbitration  by  means  of  an  international 
tribunal,  such  as  The  Hague  Conference  proposes  establishing. 
On  the  enforcement  of  such  decisions  as  the  Peace  Tribunal  may 
make  Dr.  Abbott  says  : 

"  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  plan  proposed  at  The 
Hague  Conference  has  been  this:  There  is  no  way,  it  is  said,  of 
enforcing  the  decisions  of  that  court.  When  a  court  or  state 
issues  its  decree,  the  sheriff  is  ready  to  enforce  it,  but  The  Hague 
tribunal  has  no  sheriff  to  enforce  its  decree. 

'•  Christ  points  out  the  last  step  to  be  taken.  It  is  a  very  simple 
one,  but  I  think  it  will  be  very  effective.  Treat  the  nation  that 
refuses  to  accept  the  decision  of  The  Hague  tribunal  as  a  heathen 
and  publican.  That  is,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  It  won't 
be  necessary  to  go  to  war.  If  a  nation  says  after  a  decision  has 
been  rendered,  'We  won't  accept  this  decision,'  all  that  is  neces- 
sary will  be  to  say  :  'Very  well,  we  won't  take  your  imports,  we 
won't  send  you  our  exports,  we  won't  allow  your  people  to  come 
here,  we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  We  will  treat  you 
as  if  you  were  on  another  planet.'  No  nation  could  stand  apart 
from  any  other  nation.  No  army,  no  navy,  no  executive  of  the 
sword  and  scabbard  would  be  required." 

People  will  say  this  is  impracticable.  But  Dr.  Abbott  thus 
meets  the  objection  : 

"  It  is  often  said  that  Christianity  is  not  practicable.  Why,  my 
friends,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  is.  Is  war  a  practicable  method 
by  which  to  settle  controversies— war,  with  its  desolations  and 
cruelties  of  the  battle-fields;  the  widow,  the  orphaned  children, 
and  the  impoverished  homes;  with  the  fiery  passions  that  it  stirs 
up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  inflaming  them  with  wrath  like  tigers, 
and  followed  with  the  corruptions  which  always  follow  in  the  path 
of  war?  Is  war  practicable — war,  that  never  yet  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind  settled  what  is  just,  but  only  what  is  powerful;  that 
never  yet  determined  what  is  right,  but  only  determined  which  of 
two  wrestling  powers  is  the  greater  power?  Christianity  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  practicable  after  nineteen  centuries  of  groping.  We 
are  gradually  coming  to  adopt  the  method  which  so  long  ago  our 
Master  recommended  to  us  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  be- 
tween nations,  between  individuals,  between  communities,  between 
persons.  First,  settle  by  conference;  second,  by  consultation  ; 
third,  by  leaving  the  question  of  the  issues  to  the  judgment  of  the 
civilized  world." 
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LETTERS   AND   ART 


PITTSBURG  AS  AN  EXPONENT  OF  ART 

CRITICISM 

I"*  HE  art  collection  being  formed  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Pittsburg  illustrates  in  its  choice  of  subjects  a  critical  view 
of  painting  that  is  rapidly  gaining  ascendency.  It  illustrates  the 
fact,  so  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  that  "painting  is  rap- 
idly passing  out  of  its  anecdotal  and  story-telling  period,  and  de- 
voting its  medium  to  expressing  the  sentiment  and  moods  of  the 
natural  world— the  wonders  and  beauties  revealed  to  trained  and 
cultivated  vision."  Represented  by  the  latter  phrase  is  what  the 
writer  asserts  to  be  the  "legitimate  means  of  expression"  for 
painting.  "  It  is  not  legitimate,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  to  endeavor  to  divert  the  mind 
by  portraying  in  paint  that  which  the 
medium  of  words  could  more  effectively 
express — picturing  a  situation,  dramatic 
it  may  be,  or  pathetic,  which  if  verbally 
told  would  touch  the  feelings  more  pow- 
erfully than  when  attempted  by  means 
of  form  and  color.  The  true  province 
of  painting  is  to  awaken  the  emotions 
by  which  we  respond  to  the  charm  and 
beauty,  the  grandeur,  sublimity,  charac- 
ter, and  individual  interest  of  'things 
seen,'  visually  observed,  as  they  are 
affected  by  varying  conditions  of  light, 
grouping,  and  composition." 

The  "legitimate"  field  for  the  modern 
painter  to  exercise  his  art  in  is  thus  fur- 
ther detailed  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  The 
Review  of  Reviews  (April) : 

"  The  human  form,  or  the  forms  of  the 
animal  world  with  their  modeling,  sinu- 
osities, grace  of  structure,  or  ruggedness 
of  shape,  illumined  by  the  light  of  heav- 
en, and  so  controlled  by  a  feeling  for  or- 
ganized composition  that  they  fulfil  the 
function  of  satisfying  the  mind  by  a 
balanced  and  artistic  presentation  of 
quantity,  space,  and  mass— these  are  the 
true  subjects  upon  which  the  painter's 
skill  may  be  spent.  Then,  too,  the  out- 
side world  of  what  we  call  inanimate  na- 
ture— snow-filled  air,  the  blurred  forms 
of  house,  hill,  and  tree  that  reach  the 
senses  through  a  vague  but  moving  sense 
of  sight,  partaking  of  a  delicate  color 
characteristic  of  the  scene.  The  sea- 
sons—spring, with  its  sense  of  growing 
things,  its  still  and  fructifying  air,  opal- 
escent in  color  and  dim  with  the  prom- 
ise of  bursting  life  •,  summer,  with  its  strength  of  heat  and  fulness 
of  leafage  ;  autumn,  its  tonal  sobriety  and  dignity  of  hue  ;  and  win- 
ter, with  the  anatomical  definition  of  bare  branches  and  marvelous 
brilliancy  of  sunlit  snow.  Then  the  sea,  bright  and  joyous,  or  over- 
whelming in  destructive  volume  and  weight,  or  in  its  shimmering 
beauty  under  the  moon. 

"The  hours  of  the  day  also  come  in  for  interpretation  in  modern 
art  more  generously  than  in  the  past;  fordid  not  Monet  devote 
a  whole  series  of  canvases  to  celebrating  the  charm  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rouen  ?— passing  several  years  on  his  interpretation  of  the 
witchery  of  light  as  it  shrouded  or  revealed,  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  the  splendid  forms  of  this  masterpiece  of  architecture. 

"Thus,  morning,  noon,  and  night  are  subjects  for  the  painter. 
The  great  Millet  has  something  of  interest  to  say  of  the  hours  that 
inspire  fitting  themes  for  the  brush:  'Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could 
make  those  who  see  my  work  feel  the  splendors  and  terrors  of  the 
night !     One  ought  to  be  able  to  make  people  hear  the  songs,  the 
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silence,  and  murmurings  of  the  air.'  In  the  fields  at  twilight, 
.Millet  said:  'See  those  objects  which  move  over  there  in  the 
shadow  creeping,  or  walking.  They  are  the  spirits  of  the  plain — 
in  reality,  poor  human  creatures — a  woman  bent  under  her  load  of 
grass,  another  who  drags  herself  along  exhausted  beneath  a  fagot 
of  wood.  Far  off  they  are  grand  ;  they  balance  the  load  on  their 
shoulders;  the  sun  obscures  their  outlines:  it  is  beautiful  — it  is 
mysterious." 

"These  are  the  themes,  these  the  emotions  that  lift  the  spirit — 
these  are  among  the  fitting  subjects  to  be  interpreted  through  the 
medium  of  pigment.  The  dramatic,  the  sunny,  the  fragrant,  the 
evanescent,  the  fragile,  the  strong  !" 

Mr.  Fowler  remarks  with  pleasure  upon  the  receptivity  of  the 

Carnegie-Institute  management  to  this 
view  of  the  function  of  painting.  "We 
have  only  to  mark  the  contents  of  these 
galleries,"  he  observes,  "  to  feel  how  sane 
and  wise  has  been  the  selection  of  the 
works  thus  far  acquired — how  generally 
modern,  and  of  the  best  modernity,  has 
been  the  choice;  for  up  to  the  present 
the  possessions  are  essentially  modern." 
Two  canvases  are  chosen  from  its  pos- 
session to  illustrate  the  contention  of  the 
writer.  One  of  them  is  by  Whistler,  the 
other  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  He  con- 
trasts them  as  follows : 

"  The  first  picture  here  that  was  ac- 
quired by  purchase  is  Whistler's  portrait 
of  Sarasate,  the  violinist,  which,  if  recall- 
ing, in  tone.  Whistler's  well-known  ad- 
miration for  Velasquez,  is  still  by  a  mas- 
ter who  contributed  much  to  the  modern 
spirit  of  impressionistic  painting.  This 
sober  canvas  is  most  effective  in  its 
broad  passages  of  simple  tones,  while  in 
characterization  of  type  it  seems  a  poeti- 
cal revelation  of  a  musical  temperament. 
The  graphic  constituents  of  this  portrayal 
are  so  slight  that  one  almost  wonders  at 
its  power.  An  olive  but  slightly  colored 
face,  with  insistent  eyes,  looks  out  at  you 
over  a  white  shirt-front,  standing,  violin 
held  against  the  body,  and  bow  in  the 
right  hand,  continuing  the  line  to  the  up- 
per right  portion  of  the  composition.  A 
fragile,  delicate  figure  in  black  placed 
well  back  in  the  gloom  of  the  interior. 
This  is  all,  but  it  is  compelling. 

"There  is  this  subtle  and  compelling 
quality  in  all  temperamental  painting 
which  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
competent  but  colder  craftsmanship,  that 
conscious  effort,  with  which  other  talents 
construct  a  scene  and  present  it  with  more  or  less  force  through 
the  medium  of  form  and  color. 

"  Such  a  contrasting  canvas  is  found  in  E.  A.  Abbey's  'Penance 
of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester."  Here,  if  you  will,  is  a  liter- 
ary theme,  for  it  is  not  a  work  painted  for  the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
subject,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  mind  that  may  be  aroused  by  the 
play  of  light  on  noble  forms  and  fascinating  surfaces.  This  is 
not  the  single  and  inspiring  motive  of  the  painter;  for  has  he  not 
told  us  in  the  title  that  it  is  'The  Penance  of  Eleanor.  Duchess  of 
Gloucester '?— and  to  fully  render  the  artist  due  appreciation  we 
must  have  a  conception  of  what  this  penalty  is  expiating,  and  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity  of  the  painter  for  other  qualities  than  those 
which  belong  properly  to  the  painter's  craft — for  the  skill  with 
which  he  portrays,  through  facial  expression,  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  the  punished  and  the  punisher.  This  is  far  and  away 
from  the  role  painting  is  called  upon  to  play  and  by  just  so  much 
misleads  the  mind  and  distracts  the  attention  from  a  purely  critical 
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and  artistic  enjoyment  of  the  canvas  as  a  work  of  the  painter's 
art  This  is,  however,  competently  wrought,  and  possesses  rich- 
ness of  color,  but  fails  to  move  directly  through  its  confusion  of 


mingled  arts." 


WHERE  THE  ELIZABETHAN   PLAY- 
WRIGHTS FAILED. 

PROF.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  has  been  looking  into 
the  reputations  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  finds  that 
they  have  been  greatly  overrated,  let  other  critics  say  what  they 
will.  Swinburne  may  think  pretty  well  of  them,  but  his  eulogy  is 
"flamboyant  and  iridescent";  Brandes  is  guilty  of  wilful  blind- 
ness, and  Hazlitt  and  Lowell  saw  only  the  poetic  side  of  the  plays. 
Professor  Matthews  sees  their  shortcomings,  and,  in  The  North 
American  Review  of  March  15,  exposes  them  to  public  view. 
"They  are  great  as  playwrights  only  occasionally."  he  says,  "and 
almost,  as  it  were,  by  accident."  Some  critics  would  excuse  the 
Elizabethans  by  claiming  that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  their  plays  by 
modern  standards,  but  Professor  Matthews  allows  them  no  such 
shelter.  Such  an  excuse  is  unavailing,  he  declares,  because  we 
"find  certain  principles  of  the  art  of  play-making  exemplified  in 
the  best  dramas  of  /Eschylus  and  of  Sophocles,  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Moliere,  of  Calderon  and  of  Racine,  of  Beaumarchais  and  of 
Scribe,  of  Ibsen,  of  Sudermann,  and  of  Pinero":  therefore  "it  is  not 
unfair  to  consider  these  as  the  eternal  verities  of  dramaturgy,  and 
to  point  out  that  Marlowe  and  Massinger  fail  to  achieve  an  excel- 
lence of  which  we  find  frequent  examples  all  through  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  some  of  them  a  score  of  centuries  before  Scribe 
and  Ibsen  were  born."  Shakespeare  himself  is  more  often  than 
not  open  to  the  same  charge  that  may  be  made  out  against  his 
contemporaries.  He  accepted  the  "  conditions  of  a  semimedieval 
theater  "  and  aimed  to  please  "a  full-blooded  public."  He  differed 
from  his  brother  playwrights  in  that  the  others  "could  not  climb 
with  him";  on  the  other  hand,  "he  not  unfrequently  sunk  with 
them."  The  drama  of  the  Elizabethans,  says  Professor  Matthews, 
has  "  largeness  of  vision,  and  depth  of  insight,  and  the  gift  of  life 
itself,"  yet  "it  is  often  violent,  often  trivial,  often  grotesque." 
"  Reckless  and  ill-restrained,  it  is  likely  to  be  wanting  in  taste  and 
lacking  in  logic.  Energy  it  has  above  all  else,  and  a  compelling 
imaginative  fire;  but  balance  and  proportion  it  rarely  reveals." 
The  faults  of  these  plays  are  due,  we  are  told,  to  two  principal 
causes.  One  was  that  playwriting  was  profitable  and  attracted 
men  who  were  poets  and  not  dramatists.  Another  was  that  plays 
had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  audience  that  went  to  hear  them.  The 
writer  puts  the  matter  in  this  way  : 

"  The  absence  of  standards  and  the  contemporary  contempt  of 
the  acted  drama  account  for  many  of  the  defects  of  the  plays  of 
that  renowned  period  ;  but  the  chief  cause  is  ever  to  be  sought  in 
the  necessity  of  pleasing  a  special  public,  probably  far  more 
brutal  in  its  longings  than  any  other  to  which  a  great  dramatist 
has  had  to  appeal.  The  Athenians,  for  whom  Sophocles  built  his 
massive  and  austere  tragedies,  and  the  Parisians,  for  whom  Mo- 
liere painted  the  humorous  portrait  of  our  common  humanity  — 
these  were  quite  other  than  the  mob  before  whom  Shakespeare 
had  to  set  his  studies  from  life,  a'mob  stout  of  stomach  for  sheer 
horrors  and  shrinking  from  no  atrocity.  It  is  the  Elizabethan 
public  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  glorious  as  it  is  with  splendid  episodes,  taken  sepa- 
rately, has  only  a  few  masterpieces,  only  a  few  plays  the  conduct 
of  which  does  not  continually  disappoint  even  a  cordial  reader. 
As  Mr.  Jusserand  has  pointed  out,  with  the  calm  sanity  which  is 
characteristic  of  French  criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  many 
"luminous  parts,  scenes  brilliant  or  tragic,  moving  passages,  char- 
acters solidly  set  on  their  feet,'  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find 
complete  wholes  sustained  at  a  lofty  level  of  art,  'plays  entirely 
satisfactory,  strongly  conceived,  firmly  knit  together,  carried  to  an 
inevitable  conclusion.' 

"  Why  take  the  trouble  to  knit  a  story  strongly  and  to  deduce  its 
inevitable  conclusion,  when   the  public  the   play  had   to   please 


cared  nothing  for  this  artistic  victory  ?  Not  only  did  the  playgoers  of 
those  days  find  no  fault  with  the  lack  of  plausibility  in  the  conduct 
of  the  story,  with  sudden  and  impossibly  quick  changes  in  charac- 
ter, with  coincidences  heaped  up  and  with  arbitrary  artificialities 
accumulated  ;  but  these,  indeed,  were  the  very  qualities  they  most 
enjoyed.  They  preferred  the  unusual,  the  unexpected,  the  illogi- 
cal, and  it  was  to  behold  startling  turns  of  fortune  and  to  get  the 
utmost  of  surprize  that  they  went  to  the  theater.  To  us  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  it  seems  strangely  unnatural  that  the  jealousy  of 
Leontes  should  flame  up  violently  and  almost  without  pretext;  but 
to  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  was  a  pleasure.  To  us  there 
is  annoyance  in  the  huddling  of  two  and  three  several  stories  into 
a  single  play,  wholly  unconnected,  the  joyous  and  the  gruesome 
side  by  side,  and  in  no  wise  tied  together;  but  to  them  this  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  for  it  gave  them  variety,  and  this  was  what 
they  were  seeking.  Where  we  like  to  find  the  finger  of  fate  point- 
ing out  the  inevitable  end.  they  would  rather  have  the  climax 
brought  about  by  the  long  arm  of  coincidence;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  must  be  ready  to  'make  believe  "  when  we  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  charm  of  these  semimedieval  poet-playwrights. 
We  must  be  willing  to  adventure  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  unreality, 
in  a  false  world  differing  widely  from  the  real  world  in  which  we 
live  and  in  which  cause  must  go  before  effect." 


A   RUSSIAN  "EVERYMAN" 

T  EONID  ANDRIEFF,  the  youngest  and  considered  the 
-1— ■ '  most  original  of  Russians  writers,  has  produced  a  drama 
that  in  scope  and  purport  suggests  the  old  English  morality  play 
"  Everyman,"  made  popular  here  by  the  performances  of  the  Ben 
Greet  company.  Andrieff's  production  is,  however,  thoroughly 
modern  in  sentiment  and  ideas.  It  is  described  as  "  singularly 
fantastic,  gloomy,  and  powerful" — "a  series  of  pictures  in  dra- 
matic form."  All  the  critics,  since  its  recent  performance  at  a  St. 
Petersburg  theater,  admit  its  absorbing  and  impressive  quality 
while  deprecating  its  startling  array  of  horrors.  Some  speak  of  its 
"hellish  cruelty  "  and  "diabolical  ingenuity  "  and  wonder  whether 
such  a  thing,  with  all  its  strength  and  imaginative  force,  is  legiti- 
mate art. 

The  piece  is  called  "The  Life  of  Man,"  and  is  a  dramatization 
of  the  five  (not  seven)  ages  of  the  ordinary  mortal.  It  was  written 
under  the  influence  of  a  tragic  event  in  the  author's  own  life — the 
death  of  his  wife.  One  of  the  author's  innovations  is  the  delivery 
of  a  strange  prolog  by  "  one  in  gray,"  and  this  "one"  (a  new 
form  of  Greek  chorus)  remains  a  passive  but  vigilant  and  awe- 
inspiring  spectator  all  through  the  play.  He  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, visible  to  the  audience,  and  oversees  the  performance, 
personifying  fate. 

The  prolog  is  a  summary  of  the  play  and  a  commentary  on  it. 
It  is  solemn  and  rather  severe  on  the  spectators.  Here  are  its 
opening  sentences: 

"  Behold  and  listen,  you  who  have  come  here  for  amusement  and 
laughter.  Directly  there  will  pass  before  you  the  whole  life  of 
Man,  with  its  dark  beginning  and  dark  end  .  .  .  and  I,  whom 
evervbody  calls  He,  will  remain  the  faithful  companion  of  the 
Man  in  all  the  days  of  his  life,  in  all  his  ways.  Unseen  by  him 
and  by  those  near  to  him,  I  shall  be  by  his  side  unfailingly,  when 
he  is  awake  and  when  asleep,  when  he  prays  and  when  he  curses. 
In  the  hours  of  joy,  when  his  free  and  bold  spirit  mounts  high  ;  in 
hours  of  depression  and  dejection,  when  the  spirit  is  bpprest  by 
deadly  gloom,  and  the  blood  turns  cold  in  his  heart;  in  hours  of 
victories  and  defeats,  in  hours  of  great  conflict  with  the  inevitable 
—  I  shall  be  with  him,  I  shall  be  with  him. 

"And  you  who  have  come  here  for  amusement,  you  who  are 
doomed  to  die.  behold  and  listen  :  the  life  of  Man,  fast-coursing, 
will  pass  before  you,  with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  like  a  far-off  and 
ghostly  echo." 

The  accounts  in  the  Riech  and  Novoye  Vremya  give  the  follow- 
ing idea  of  the  contents  of  the  scenes  of  this  play  : 

The  first  scene  is  "  The  Birth  of  Man  and  the  Sufferings  of  his 
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Mother."  The  mystery  of  birth,  the  sacrifice  of  motherhood,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  the  surroundings  in  which  man  is  often  ushered 
into  the  world  are  depicted  in  this  scene.  The  mother  nearly  dies, 
but  the  new  being  is  started  on  his  earthly  career. 

Poetry  and  sunshine  till  the  second  scene,  "  Love  and  Poverty." 
Here  the  author  paints  the  illusions,  the  brief  happiness,  the  spiri- 
tual expansion  of  man.  1 1  is  the  period  of  ideals,  dreams,  courage, 
and  pure,  unselfish  affection.  The  man  has  met  his  helpmeet,  his 
friend,  his  wife,  and  there  is  magic  and  music  in  their  speech. 

The  third  scene  is  "A  Pall  at  the  Man's  House."  This  is 
savagely  satirical  throughout.  It  reveals  the  hollowness,  the 
insincerity,  the  pettiness,  and  meanness  of  ordinary  society.  It  is 
filled  with  low  intrigue,  ignoble  passions,  envy,  malice, and  egotism. 

This  is  followed  by  "Man's  Unhappiness."  The  hero  loses  his 
child,  his  dear  and  cherished  son.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair and  rage.  He  asks  "Why?"  and  angrily,  vainly  interro- 
gates the  silent  heaven  as  to  the  meaning  of  life  and  death. 

finally,  there  is  the  scene  in  which  the  hero  dies—"  The  Death 
of  Man."  The  man  had  not  become  reconciled  to  his  great  loss, 
had  sought  forgetfulness  in  drink,  and  had  descended  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  vice  and  degradation.  He  dies  in  a  grog-shop,  amid 
brutal  and  filthy  creatures;  he  dies  raving  and  cursing.  The 
cycle  is  over.  The  thing  that  was  Man  has  passed  into  non- 
existence. 

The  critic  of  the  Riech  holds  the  second  scene  worthy  of  Maeter- 
linck and  the  fourth  of  the  deepest  and  loftiest  classical  tragedy. 
The  whole  he  regards  as  an  indictment  of  life  and  of  death  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  world's  literature,  a  work  of  philosophy  and 
profound  significance.  The  Novoye  Vremya  praises  only  the 
"ball  scene"  as  a  merciless  and  finely  conceived  satire,  and  criti- 
cizes the  fourth  and  fifth   severely,   especially  the  fifth.     Does 


LEONID   ANDIREFF, 

A  young  Russian  dramatist  whose  play,  "  The  Life  of  Man,"  is  said 
by  a  Russian  critic  to  be  an"  indictment  of  life  and  death  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world's  literature,  a  work  of  philosophy  and  profound 
significance." 

man,  it  asks,  die  like  a  beast,  intoxicated,  bloated,  crazed,  and 
abandoned?  Is  this  true  to  life,  to  human  nature?  It  thinks  the 
author's  personal  grief  has  blinded  him  to  the  very  elements  of 
artistic  and  moral  truth,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "The 
Life  of  Man  "will  add  very  little  to  Andrieff's  reputation  as  a 
playwright,  artist,  or  student  of  the  deeper  problems  of  life.— 
Translations  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


PAGANINI'S  SECRET  REVEALED 

HHHE  secret  of  Paganini's  method  of  violin-playing  has  been 
*■  brought  to  light  by  an  American,  we  are  told.  The  discov- 
erer is  Mr.  Robert  E.  Walker,  of  Paterson,  X.  J.,  whose  achieve- 
ment is  vouched  for  by  the  young  American  violinist,  Mr.  Francis 
Macmillan,  now  playing 
in  the  United  States  after 
a  successful  European 
career.  Hitherto  no  one, 
either  a  contemporary  or 
a  follower,  has  been  able 
to  fathom  the  mystery  of 
Paganini's  feats  of  play- 
ing, Mr.  Macmillan  as- 
serts. "Satanic  powers 
are  ascribed  to  this  in- 
comparable genius, 
whose  violinistic  feats 
were  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors or  contempo- 
raries, and  which  to  this 
day  have  never  been 
equaled."  Musicians  of 
his  day  tried  to  guess  for 
themselves  or  wring  from 
the  master  the  secret  of 
his  skill,  says  Mr.  Mac- 
millan in  The  Musical 
Courier  (New  York, 
March  20).  They  never 
succeeded,  as  the  follow- 
ing  shows: 


Courtesy  of  "The  Musical  Courier.  " 

N1COLO    PAGANIN1, 

The  mystery  of  whose  marvelous  technique  on 


the  violin  is  now  claimed  to  be  revealed. 


"  Spohr,  Ernst,  and  Vi- 
otti  were  often  heard  to 
declare    that    Paganini's 

genius  was  wholly  different  from  and  far  above  that  of  any 
other  violinist  who  had  ever  come  upon  this  earth.  They  fre- 
quently heard  him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  his  system.  He  promised  them  to  reveal  certain  of 
his  methods  which  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  technic  which  so  far 
overshadowed  theirs,  but  he  never  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  when 
he  died  he  failed  to  bequeath  the  secret  of  his  extraordinary  vir- 
tuosity to  any  one." 

Mr.  Walker's  discovery,  which  he  regards  as  the  Paganini  sys- 
tem rescued  from  oblivion,  is  indorsed,  Mr.  Macmillan  declares, 
by  "  highly  reputable  violinists,"  and  "  several  express  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Walker's  work  will  revolutionize  the  modern  systems  of 
violin  instruction."  Just  how  the  discovery  was  accomplished, 
Mr.  Walker,  who  has  embodied  his  ideas  in  a  book  called  "The 
Paganini  System  of  Violin  Instruction."  "will  not  clearly  explain." 
He  chooses  a  somewhat  fantastic  method  of  exposition,  asserting 
that  the  "  knowledge  of  the  system  "  he  is  sponsor  for  came  to  him 
"through  the  medium  of  a  dream."  Paganini  appeared  before 
him  and  insisted  upon  a  gratuitous  exercise  of  violin  instruction. 
The  apparition  declared,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  "  the  fingei 
board,  or  left-hand  technic,  presents  difficulties  unknown  to  other 
instruments,  as  the  fingers  must  form  each  note  with  perfect  into- 
nation by  stopping  the  strings  in  segments,  which  constantly  di- 
minish in  length  in  the  ascending  order,  and  increase  in  length  in 
the  descending  order  of  the  scale.  A  perfect  sense  of  hearing, 
coupled  with  long  practise  and  great  intelligence,  are  the  chief  req- 
uisites for  acquiring  proficiency.  A  prodigious  memory  is  an 
imperative  necessity."  The  violinist  acquires  his  knowledge  of 
the  finger-board,  it  is  pointed  out,  through  the  sense  of  hearing 
By  long  continued  experimentation  and  correction  of  false  tones 
he  gams  a  knowledge  of  where  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  to 
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be  placed  on  the  strings  above  the  key-board  to  produce  the  infi- 
nitely delicate  discriminations  of  tone.  The  result  finally  acquired 
is  a  mental  image  of  the  finger-board  and  its  contents.  Having 
said  so  much,  the  ghostly  visitor  proceeds  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
his  method.  In  order  to  lessen  the  time  required  to  cover  the 
range  of  the  finger-board  and  acquire  a  mental  image  of  it  by 
practise,  the  new  system  is  devised  to  implant  that  image  through 
the  sense  of  sight  in  place  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  daily  exer- 
cise the  student  draws  four  diagrams  of  the  finger-board  show- 
ing "  the  entire  chromatic  notation  of  the  instrument  and  the  seven 
positions  of  the  hand,  in  conjunction  with  the  specific  notation  of 
any  scale  or  any  succession  of  notes  occurring  in  a  given  passage, 
together  with  the  fingerings."  The  system  here  elaborated,  tho 
"apparently  simple,  is  in  its  ramifications  limited  only  by  the  pos- 
sible combinations  of  the  instrument,"  the  explanation  continues. 
"By  using  separate  diagrams,  all  scales  or  exercises  whatsoever 
may  be  illustrated  and  studied,  as  to  relative  position  of  notation 
and  fingering."  Speaking  of  the  advantage  of  employing  another 
sense  for  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  than  that  usually 
made  use  of,  the  ghostly  instructor,  as  reported  by  the  writer, 
goes  on : 

"  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  such  arts  as  require  mechanical 
skill  and  action,  the  eye  is  the  most  direct  road  by  which  to  reach 
the  intelligence  and  enlighten  the  understanding 

"  Wjth  reference  to  the  violin,  technic  is  the  mechanical  details 
of  artistic  performance,  collectively  considered. 

"The  pose  and  attitude  of  the  body,  the  management  of  the 
bow,  the  horizontal  elevation  of  the  instrument,  the  proper  manip- 
ulation of  the  left  hand  in  the  complicated  mechanism  involved 
in  playing  the  different  positions,  and  the  graceful  and  harmoni- 
ous fusion  of  all  these  elements  are  comprehended  by  the  term 
technic. 

"  But  technic  pertains  more  particularly  to  the  work  of  the  left 
hand.  In  the  acquisition  of  left-hand  technic  or  fingering,  the 
rule  followed  by  the  beginner  has  been  to  attain  both  the  practise 
and  the  theory  of  the  finger  board  largely  through  the  sense  of 
touch  guided  by  hearing. 

"  These  blind  but  potent  senses  are  sufficient  if  we  wish  to  grope 
persistently  for  years  in  order  to  obtain  a  conception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  instrument,  but  by  applying  the  system  I  have  given 
you  the  novice  reverses  the  usual  order,  acquires  theory  before 
practise,  learning  the  notation  of  the  finger-board  and  the  differ- 
ence in  space  between  the  stops  through  the  medium  of  sight. 

"Consequently,  when  he  begins  to  practise  the  scales  and  exer- 
cises, the  fingers,  instead  of  having  to  feel  and  shift  so  much  for 
the  notes,  will  fall  upon  the  strings  with  a  certain  degree  of  accu- 
racy from  the  beginning." 


AN  OXFORD  VIEW  OF  THE  RHODES  SCHOLARS-The 
American  Rhodes  scholars  have  been  chronicled,  judged,  ap- 
plauded, and  condemned  from  various  sources;  and  accounts  of 
the  interesting  experiment  resulting  from  Cecil  Rhodes's  bequest 
have  been  reported  by  this  journal  wherever  salient  facts  could  be 
found.  Up  to  this  time  Oxford  herself,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
has  not  spoken.  A  paragraph  in  the  department  of  "  Oxford 
Notes "  printed  in  The  Athencrum  (London,  March  23)  may  af- 
ford some  alleviation  of  the  chagrin  American  journals  have  ex- 
prest  over  what  has  been  believed  to  be  the  failure  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  scholastic  home  of  the  mother  country.  We 
quote : 

"  Of  the  doings  of  his  protege's,  the  Rhodes  scholars,  there  is 
nothing  special  to  chronicle.  They  are  silently  preparing  them- 
selves to  equal  or  surpass  last  year's  surprizing  record  in  the  Final 
Schools.  Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  those  of  them  who  hail  from 
the  United  States  have  been  twitted  by  certain  of  their  own  jour- 
nals with  being  found  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  the  class  of  stu- 
dents provided  by  the  British  colonies,  and  that,  not  unnaturally, 
they  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  taunt.  Let  them  be  assured  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  college  tutors  there  are  not  the  slightest 
grounds  for  any  such  charge — that  this  is  but  another  mare's  nest 


discovered  by  the  'yellow  press.'  It  may  take  them  a  little  longer, 
it  is  true,  to  orientate  themselves  jq  what  is  relatively  a  strange 
land.  The  American,  however,  is  nothing  if  not  adaptable,  and, 
now  that  the  pioneer  generations  have  had  time  to  make  their  re- 
port, crosses  the  ocean  with  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  of  what  to  ex- 
pect. For  the  rest,  our  cousins  have  freely  sent  us  of  their  most 
strenuous  and  virile,  and  here,  as  in  all  cases  where  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  two  nations— or,  as  Mr.  Kipling  would  have  us  say,  of  the 
six— meet  in  honorable  rivalry,  there  will  certainly  be  little  to 
choose  between  one  side  and  another." 


TENDENCY  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

'T'HE  future  development  of  the  literature  of  North  and  of 
■*■  South  America  will  present  an  interesting  parallel,  if  not  a 
competition,  points  out  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(March  29).  Attention  is  called  to  facts  upon  which  prophecy 
may  be  based 'by  the  recent  publication  of  a  Latin-American  an- 
thology by  Manuel  Ugarte  entitled  "  La  Jdven  Literatura  Hispa- 
noamericana."  "Here  at  the  North,"  says  the  writer,  "literature 
is  recruiting  itself  from  all  the  races  Of  the  earth,  but  developing 
along  Anglo-Saxon  lines;  there  at  the  South  a  somewhat  similar, 
at  least  equally  a  mixt  race,  will  express  its  finer  aspirations  under 
the  strictest  tutelage  of  the  Latin  tradition."  This  latter  specula- 
tion receives  its  support  from  the  fact  that  the  present  anthology, 
published  in  Paris,  shows  its  hundred  and  more  authors  formed 
under  the  "  influence  of  the  latest  French  literature— often  filtered 
to  them,  no  doubt,  through  Spanish  writers."  An  interesting  fact 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  names  forming  the  roll  of  authors, 
tho  predominantly  Spanish,  include  "a  notable  sprinkling  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German."  Of  these  writers  and  the  tendency  of 
their  production  we  read  : 

"  It  should  be  understood  that  the  younger  South-American  wri- 
ters are  by  no  means  simply  the  sedulous  apes  of  their  models. 
They  have  used  the  French  tradition  merely  by  way  of  realizing 
their  own  ideals.  Many  of  them  have  studied  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Paris.  All  seem  to  entertain  ambitions  similar  to 
those  of  the  realists,  analysts,  and  symbolists  of  recent  France. 
And  this  consideration  leads  to  the  paradoxical  reflection  that  this 
rising  Latin-American  literature  may  be  said  to  be  born  decadent. 
These  yo6ng  aspirants  of  a  new  world  have  in  a  large  measure 
affected  the  mood  of  the  world-weary  Verlaine,  Mordas,  Mallarme*. 
The  harm  of  this  sort  of  greensickness  has  been  small,  however, 
as  Seflor  Ugarte  points  out.  In  fact,  this  new  preciosity  of  mood 
and  diction  has  probably  worked  beneficially  upon  a  literature 
sadly  in  need  of  discipline.  The  apostles  of  the  ultra  and  pre- 
cious have  at  least,  in  half  a  generation,  forged  a  new  style,  ner- 
vous, precise,  and  telling — fit,  in  short,  for  modern  needs." 

In  view  of  the  cosmopolitan  tone  of  almost  all  this  writing,  the 
absence  of  any  influence  from  English  or  German  literature  is 
thought  noteworthy.     The  writer  continues  : 

"These  writers  know  their  Whitman  and  their  Nietzsche,  but 
give  themselves  to  the  cult  neither  of  the  overman  nor  of  frater- 
nalism.  Politically,  their  attitude  toward  this  country  is  one  of 
constraint,  if  not  of  suspicion.  In  our  gigantic  industrialism,  in 
what  they  take  to  be  our  dreams  of  conquest,  they  find  something 
antipathetic,  if  not  positively  menacing.  The  irony,  and  some- 
times indignation,  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Profesor  de  En- 
ergia,'  is  dealt  with  by  such  writers  as  Rube'n  Dario,  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  Marquez  Sterling,  of  Cuba,  show  that  the  exponent  of 
the  simple  and  strenuous  life  offers  a  complicated  and  baffling 
problem  to  Latin-American  analysts.  This  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
greatly  wondered  at  or  deplored.  In  fact,  any  intellectual  entente 
with  Spanish  America  will  come  rather  through  frank  perception 
and  acceptance  of  fundamental  racial  differences  than  through  in- 
sistence upon  sympathies  that  do  not  exist.  When  we  understand 
why  Don  Quixote  is  canonized  there,  and  they  understand  why  we 
resist  the  Gallic  perfections  that  seem  so  essential  to  them,  then 
and  only  then  can  an  intellectual  comity  of  the  two  continents 
begin  to  realize  the  rhetoric  of  the  Pan-American  congresses." 
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Askew,  Alice  and  Claude.  The  Schulamite. 
Revised  edition  with  two  portraits.  i2mo,  pp. 
320.    New  York:   Brentano's. 

Bauer,  Wright.  Cinders.  Frontispiece.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  117.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co. 

Blackmar,  Frank  W.  Economics,  umo,  pp. 
546.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.40 
net. 

Campbell,  R.  J.,  M.A.  The  New  Theology. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-258.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Clark,  Kate  Upson.  Art  and  Citizenship.  i2mo, 
pp.  68.      New  York:   Eaton    &  Mains.      75  cents  net. 

Deakin,  Dorothea.  Georgie.  nmo,  Illustrated. 
New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Dickinson,  G.  Lowes.  From  King  to  King. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-129.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.      $1  net. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  The  Croxley  Master.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  76.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&Co. 

Field,  Walter  Taylor.  Fingerposts  to  Children's 
Reading.  i6mo,  pp.  vii-274.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg   &  Co. 

Freeman,  J.  D.  Life  on  the  Uplands.  i2mo, 
pp.  139.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
75  cents  net. 

Goodell,  Charles  L.  The  Old  Darnman:  A  Story 
A  New  England.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Grunwald. 
i6mo,    pp.    63.     New    York:   Funk  t&  Wagnalls  Co. 

"The  Old  Darnman,"  first  published 
in  an  abbreviated  form  in  a  leading  maga- 
zine, evoked  so  many  expressions  of  com- 
mendation that  the  author  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  fill  out  the  contours  of  his  first 
sketch  and  thus  give  permanent  form 
to  an  exquisite  little  legend  which  bids 
fair  to  become  classic  in  New  England. 

The  story  is  founded  on  an  authentic 
tradition  of  Connecticut  folk.  The  hero 
is  an  old  man  who  lived  to  be  ninety,  a 
wan  and  spectral  figure  often  seen  hurrying 
along  the  roads  of  Windham  County,  and 
wearing  an  old,  well-darned  coat.  He  was 
known  the  country  round.  Every  one 
knew  his  history  and  people  sighed  as  they 
saw  him  pass.  In  youth  he  won  the  heart 
of  a  beautiful  girl.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  set  for  the  wedding,  while  he  was 
waiting  for  his  bride,  they  brought  him 
news  that  she  had  died  over  night.  The 
blow  upset  his  reason.  He  became  a 
wanderer,  and  he  always  wore  his  wedding- 
suit.  The  story  is  told  with  pathos  and 
delicacy. 

Hall,  Bolton.  Three  Acres  and  Liberty.  Illus- 
trated. i2tno,  pp.  xxii-435.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.     $1.75  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  type  of  the 
philanthropist  who  seeks  the  uplifting  of 
his  kind  not  merely  through  intellectual 
channels — tho  he  does  not  neglect  these — 
but  also  by  practical  experiments  based 
upon  the  increased  knowledge  which  science 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  social  workers. 
Mr.  Hall  is  the  organizer  of  the  Tax  Re- 


form Association  and  of  the  movement  for 
the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  by  the  un- 
employed in  New  York.  He  also  intro- 
duced the  school-garden  plan  in  some  of 
the  leading  State  institutions,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  extending  the  same  agricul- 
tural methods  to  convalescent  consump- 
tives. 

The  key-note  of  Mr.  Hall's  volume  is 
"back  to  the  land."  It  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  show  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil  when  cultivated  according  to 
modern  methods.  In  olden  times,  it  is 
pointed  out,  any  one  could  "farm.  "  But 
to-day  it  is  necessary  that  people  be  taught 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  directly  from  the 
earth.  Scientific  methods  have  revealed 
undreamed-of  possibilities  in  regard  to 
agriculture  and  made  of  it  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  as  well  as  profitable  of  occupa- 
tions. 

The  author,  like  most  sociologists,  asserts 
that  the  great  problem  of  our  time  is  to 
stop  the  drift  of  population  toward  the 
cities.  It  is  not,  however,  the  growth  of 
cities  that  he  desires  to  check,  but  the 
needless  poverty  in  the  cities;  and  this 
can  be  effected,  he  contends,  by  restoring 
the  natural  condition  of  things — by  de- 
monstrating that  it  is  easier  "to  live  com- 
fortably on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  as 
producers  than  in  the  slums  as  paupers." 

Some  astonishing  statistics  are  given 
bearing  on  the  results  achieved  by  anti- 
quated farming,  and  farming  "with  brains," 
or  "intensive  cultivation"  as  it  is  now 
called.  The  book  should  be  highly  inter- 
esting to  amateur  farmers  and  to  social, 
workers. 

Hammond,  Harold.  The  Further  Fortunes  of 
Pinkey  Perkins.  i2mo.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Haney,  Wm.  H.  The  Mountain  People  of  Ken- 
tucky. Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  196. 
Cincinnati:   The  Robert  Clark  Co. 

Help  and  Comfort  for  Widowers.  By  One. 
24mo,  pp.  98.     New  York:   Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

Hodge,  Frederick  W..  and  Lewis,  Theodore  H. 
[Editors].  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern  U.S. 
Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.xv-411.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

Hughes,  Rev.  H.  G.  Essentials  and  Non-Essen- 
tials of  the  Catholic  Religion.  i2mo,  pp.  in. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  The  Ave  Maria  Press.     75  cents. 

Ibsen,  Henrik.  Vol.  VIII.  An  Enemy  of  the 
People;  The  Wild  Duck.  1  2ino,  pp.  xvi-400.  New- 
York       Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Jenks.  Tudor.  In  the  Days  of  Goldsmith.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  vii-275.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes   &  Co.     Si  net. 

Jones,  J.  Sparhawk.  The  Invisible  Things,  and 
Other  Sermons,  nmo,  pp.  232.  New  York  Long- 
mans, Green   &  Co.      Si. 25  net. 

Kellogg,  Frank  E.  Flip  Flap  Fables.  Illustra- 
ted. i2ino,  pp.  108.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Co. 


Kerr,  Alvah  Milton.  The  Diamond  Key.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated,  diiio,  pp.  viii-376.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     Si. 50. 

Laughlln,  Clara  E.  Felicity:  The  Making  of  a 
Comedienne.  Illustrations  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 
i2mo,  pp.  426.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

In  this  pleasantly  told  story  only  the 
innocent  side  of  the  stage  is  brought  into 
prominence.  The  reader  is  taken  behind 
the  scenes,  but  the  sordid  aspects  of  the 
theater  are  kept  well  in  the  shadow.  The 
curtain  rises  upon  one  of  those  delightful 
old  comedians,  now  almost  extinct,  the  same 
an  actor  of  the  "old  school,"  full  of  the  milk 
of  human-kindness  and  ever  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  less  fortunate  members 
of  the  profession.  He  has  enjoyed  far- 
sounding  fame ;  but  success,  far  from  spoil- 
ing him,  has  only  added  a  tinge  of  optimism 
to   his   nature. 

There  are  some  delightful  scenes  between 
the  old  comedian  and  Felicity,  the  aspiring 
artist,  who  from  girlhood  dreamed  of  the 
glories  of  the  stage.  Old  Phinias  sees 
with  delight  the  dawn  of  genius  in  the  little 
maiden,  and  during  walks  in  the  park  indoc- 
trinates her  into  the  mysteries  of  the  thea- 
ter. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
comedians  to  break  with  certain  old  prej- 
udices and  standards  and  to  adopt  new 
methods  which  have  since  become  uni- 
versal. But  he  retained  what  was  good 
in  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  so  justified 
his  appellation  of  an  "actor  of  the  old 
school. " 

Under  such  benign  influence  Felicity 
advances  with  strides,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively brief  time  becomes  a  famous  actress. 
'  The  story  of  her  triumphs  and  of  the  com- 
edy within  the  comedy  which  she  is  called 
upon  to  play,  of  the  destined  lover  and  ex- 
periences, thrills,  and  pangs  of  a  "darling 
of  the  public,"  is  told  with  naturalness 
and  skill.  Vincent  Delano,  the  "leading 
man, "  is  a  well-drawn  character,  somewhat 
frivolous,  but  a  good  type  of  his  class. 
The  story  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
wholesome  side  of  the  stage. 

Lillibridge,  Will.  Where  the  Trail  Divides. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  302.  New 
York:     Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Loomis,   Charles    Battel].      A    Bath   in    an    Eng- 
lish Tub.    Illustrated,      ibmo,   pp.     144.    New  York 
A.  S.  Barnes   &  Co. 

Madden,  John,  M.D.  Forest  Friends.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  2>9.  Chicago  A.  C.  McClurg 
&Co. 

McPherson,  Logan  G.  The  Working  of  Rail- 
roads. i2mo,  pp.  280.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.      Si. 50  net. 

The  intimate  relation  which  railroads 
bear  to  the  public  weal,  together  with  the 
agitation  going  forward  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  for  governmental  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  great  trunk 
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lines,  give  special  timeliness  to  this  volume. 
The  views  set  forth  by  the  author  are  of 
a  practical  nature,  being  the  result  of  a 
long  experience  in  the  railroad  service 
and  bringing  together  for  the  first  time 
specific  branches  of  railroad  construction, 
operation,  and  administration  which  hither- 
to have  been  treated  in  separate  volumes. 
The  author  supplements  the  results  of  his 
personal  experience  by  information  and 
views  obtained  from  officers  of  acknowl- 
edged eminence  in  active  railway  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  McPherson's  book  is  addrest  espe- 
cially to  three  classes:  Those  whose 
votes  elect  legislators  and  who  ultimately 
control  legislation;  those  in  the  railroad 
service  who  would  gain  a  more  extended 
view  of  its  different  phases  than  is  pro- 
vided by  their  immediate  environment ; 
and  young  men  whose  studies  include  the 
transportation  industry  and  who  intend 
to  make  it  their  vocation. 

To  the  general  reader,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the 
railroad  to  the  public  and  state.  The  au- 
thor points  out  that  the  duties  of  the  rail- 
road service  manifestly  differ  from  those 
of  other  industrial  fields.  The  essential  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  transportation  in- 
dustry is  so  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  other  industries  as  to  be  a  constituent 
part  of  those  processes.  To  the  subject 
of  actual  governmental  control  and  regu- 
lation, and  to  the  arguments  that  support 
this  agitation,  Mr.  McPherson  has  given 
a  careful  and  impartial  study,  presenting 
both  sides  of  the  question  and  leaving 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Pendexter,  Hugh.  Tiberius  Smith.  Frontis- 
niece.  nxo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.      Si. so. 

Prentis,  John  H.  The  Case  of  Doctor  Horace. 
Frontispiece.  121110,  pp.  268.  New  York:  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     Si. 25. 

Reinecke,  Carl  [Editor].  Twenty  Piano  Com- 
positions. Wolfgang  Adaeus  Mozart.  Folio,  pp. 
181.      New  York:   Chas.  H.  Ditson   &  Co. 

Ruggles,  Major-General  J.  Recollections  of  a 
Lucknow  Veteran  (1845-1876).  8vo,  pp.  xv-185. 
New  York:    Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
narrative  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  by  a  Luck- 
now  veteran.  The  survivors  of  the  famous 
campaign  are  now  fast  decreasing.  There 
are  scarcely  twenty-five  left,  and  from 
these  the  author  of  the  present  memoirs 
has  received  the  title  of  "Father  of  the 
Garrison."  Writing  after  a  lapse  of  sixty- 
one  years  the  author  says  the  events  of 
the  memorable  siege  seem  as  strongly 
imprinted  upon  his  memory  as  if  the 
occurrences  were  of  yesterday. 

The  story  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow  and 
of  the  awful  massacre  of  Cawnpore  has 
been  told  by  many  historians,  and  the 
horrors  of  these  unexampled  disasters 
are  yet  fresh  in  British  memory.  The 
familiar  story  is  given  here  with  many 
added  incidents  by  a  veteran  who  looked 
all  these  things  in  the  face,  and  who 
retains  a  keen  recollection  of  them. 

Saltus,  Edgar.  The  Lords  of  Ghostland.  i2mo, 
pp.  215.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.  $1.25 
net. 

Shcppard,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  A.      Plain  Practi- 
ermons.      i2mu,     pp.     531.     New     York:   Fr. 
Puster  &  Co.     $1.50   net. 

Sherring,  Charles  A.,  M.A.  Western  Tibet  and 
the  British  Borderland.  With  a  chapter  by  T.  <'•. 
Longstaff,  M.B.  With  illustrations  and  maps.  8vo, 
pp.  xv-376.      New  York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  recent  opening  of  Tibet  to  civiliza- 
tion   has   resulted    in    something   like    the 


revelation  of  a  new  world.  The  present 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
that  we  have  seen  upon  the  subject. 
Western  Tibet  and  the  British  borderland, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  work,  are, 
from  a  historic  and  scenic  viewpoint,  the 
most  interesting  region  of  the  whole 
country. 

Geographically  this  region  is  nearest 
Russian  territory.  Separated  from  Rus- 
sian Turkestan  by  formidable  mountain 
ranges,  its  position  nevertheless  gives  it 
great  political  importance.  In  wild  and 
savage  grandeur  of  natural  scenery,  this 
portion  of  Tibet  surpasses  anything  known 
in  tha  world.  Occupying  the  foremost 
place  in  religious  thought,  it  is  the  holy 
land  of  Buddhism,  and  contains  Mount 
Kailas,  the  Buddhist  heaven  and  Axis  of 
the  Universe. 

The  indescribable  majesty  and  beauty 
of  this  mountain  peak,  rising  sheer  to  a 
height  of  21,850  feet,  make  an  extraordi- 
nary impression  upon  the  traveler.  It 
is  the  Buddhist  Olympus.  Its  cloud- 
piercing  top,  in  the  thought  of  the  natives, 
penetrates  into  heaven.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  Eastern  gods  and  is  the  scene  of  the 
feasts  of  Omnipotence.  This  holy  place, 
venerated  by  millions  of  Hindus  and 
Tibetans,  is  described  by  the  author  as  a 
scene  of  unrivaled  beauty- 

Its  contrast  with  the  characteristic  aus- 
terity of  Tibetan  scenery  is  extraordi- 
nary. In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are 
two  beautiful  lakes,  the  dark  blue  of  whose 
waters,  softened  by  the  green  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  pasture-land  and  the  coloring 
of  the  rocks,  makes  a  picture  of  indescriba- 
ble charm.  All  the  magnificent  region 
is  saturated  with  religious  associations. 
For  the  Tibetan,  the  Elohim  still  dwell  in 
these  mountains.  From  the  remotest  times 
the  Hindus  have  regarded  the  Himalayas 
as  holy  ground,  as  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
Wherever  religion  is  the  dominant  trait 
of  a  primitive  people,  we  are  sure  to  find 
its  shadow,  superstition,  flung  over  the 
land.  The  Tibetans  are  probably  the 
most  superstitious  race  of  beings  in  the 
world.  Their  gods  are  innumerable  and 
enter  into  the  slightest  details  of  life. 
Equally  potent  are  evil  spirits,  which  must 
be  propitiated  at  all  hazards.  The  most 
practical  and  hard-working  tribe  of  Tibet, 
the  Blotias,  are  the  most  superstitious. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  ad- 
mirable. They  are'  directly  related  to  the 
text  and  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  this 
unknown  and  wonderful  country  than  any 
of  the  descriptive  works  on  Tibet  that  have 
thus  far  appeared. 

Smyth,  Albert  Henry  [Editor].  The  Writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Vol.  X.  With  a  Life  by 
the  Editor.  With  photogravure  portraits.  Pp. 
xxvii-633.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $3  net. 

This  volume  completes  the  monumental 
work  which  fittingly  commemorates  the 
bicentenary  of  Franklin.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  edition  will  be 
regarded  as  the  definitive  one.  This  the 
final  volume  continues  the  record  of  Frank- 
lin's immense  and  varied  correspondence 
and  ends  with  a  formal  biography  of  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  written  by 
the  editor. 

The  story  of  Franklin's  life  is  in  a  sense 
an  epitome  of  the  story  of  American  prog- 
ress. When,  years  ago,  Carlyle,  pointing 
to  a  portrait  of  Franklin  at  an  exhibi- 
tion, remarked  with  something  like  a  sneer, 
"There  is  the  father  of  all  the  Yankees," 


he  gave  utterance  to  what  the  subse  ■■ 
quent  opinion  of  mankind  was  to  stamp 
as  a.  truth.  The  life  of  Franklin  tor- 
ever  refutes  the  charge  that  used  to  be 
heard  that  Americans  are  a  provincial 
people.  This  "Yankee,"  as  his  enemies 
loved  to  term  him,  attained  a  world 
fame  which  was  hardly  outrivaled  by 
supereminent  personages  of  history  like 
Napoleon  or  Frederick  the  Great.  His 
name  was  familiar  to  all  the  chancelleries 
of  Europe;  his  opinion  was  sought  by  the 
Pope  concerning  an  episcopal  appoint- 
ment in  America.  John  Adams  asserted 
that  Franklin's  reputation  was  more  uni- 
versal than  that  of  Voltaire,  Leibnitz, 
Newton,  or  Frederick  the  Great,  and  that 
the  man  himself  was  more  loved  and  es- 
teemed than  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  present  biographer  declares  that 
there  never  lived  a  man  more  idolized. 
Everything  about  him  was  imitated  and 
extolled  —  his  marten-fur  cap,  his  old 
brown  coat,  his  bamboo  cane.  In  Paris 
the  canes  and  snuff-boxes  of  his  time 
were  d  la  Franklin;  beautiful  Parisiennes 
crowned  him  with  flowers;  the  great 
houses  of  the  Faubourgs  had  his  portraits 
upon  their  walls.  Busts  were  made  of 
him  in  Sevres  china,  and  these  with  barrels 
of  miniatures  of  him  were  sold  to  eager 
purchasers.  When  Voltaire  and  Franklin 
embraced  each  other  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Academy,  the  forty  immortals  clapped 
their  hands  in  applause,  and  a  voice 
shouted,  "Solon  and  Sophocles  embrace!" 
His  fame  throughout  Europe  was  almost 
as  great  as  it  was  in  France.  This  ex- 
traordinary renown,  accorded  to  but  few 
men,  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  due 
in  large  measure  to  Franklin's  scientific 
achievements.  The  great  epigram  which 
fell  from  the  golden  tongue  of  Turgot — 
"Eripuit  cselo  fulmen  sceptrumque  ty- 
rannis ' ' — explains  the  vastness  of  Franklin's 
fame  while  inscribing  it  forever  in  lightning 
across  the  heavens. 

While  Franklin's  unique  and  almost 
fabulous  fame  must  needs  impose  itself 
to  some  degree  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
historian,  it  does  not  prevent  the  present 
biographer  from  arriving  at  an  impartial 
estimate  of  his  subject.  Franklin  was 
no  saint,  and  the  defects  of  his  qualities, 
as  the  French  phrase  it,  are  very  apparent. 
But  the  very  frailties  of  the  man  serve, 
in  a  way,  to  endear  him  to  us.  Tho  an 
admirer  of  the  French,  and  in  the  words 
of  Sainte-Beuve  "the  most  French  of  all 
Americans,"  he  was  no  iconoclast.  A 
phrase  uttered  by  him  just  before  his 
death  still  teems  with  meaning  for  us: 
"Stand  in  the  old  ways,  view  the  ancient 
paths,  consider  them  well,  and  be  not 
among  those  that  are  given  to  change.  " 

Spears,  John  R.  A  Short  History  of  the  American 
Navy.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  vi-134. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     50  cents  net. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Dave  Porter's  Return 
to  School.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  umo,  pp. 
304.     Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co.     $1.35. 

Thurston,  E.  Temple.  Katherine.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,    pp.  330.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 

Townsend,  John  Wilson.  Richard  Hickman 
Mencfee.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  320.  New  York: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     $3. 

Vernon,  Ambrose  White.  The  Religious  Value 
of  the  Old  Testament.  121110,  pp.  80.  New  York: 
Thos.  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Whitelock,  William  Wallace.  Foregone  Verses. 
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Dillingham  Co.     $1.50  net. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Traced. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

A  startled  flamingo  takes  flight  in  the  waste, — 
Flies  east  or  flies  west — but  the  bird  may  be  traced 

By  one  plume  that  was  shed  as  it  flew! 
...   My  Love,  tho  your  heart  c<n  concealment  was 

bent, 
There  is  one  rosy  word  in  the  letter  you  sent; 
And  my  heart  will  follow  the  clue' 

—  From  Harper's  Bazar  (May). 


The   Pale   Worker. 

(Per  Bleichcr  Aprcler.) 
{From  the  Yiddish  of  Morris  Kosenfeld.) 
By  B.  Paul  Newmann. 

Lo!  yonder  I  see  the  pale  worker, 

Stitch,  stitch,  without  pause,  without  stay, 

Since  first  I  remember  him,  stitching, 
And  paler  and  weaker  each  day. 

The  slow  months  roll  on  in  their  courses, 
The  years  are  as  days  that  have  been, 

And  still  the  pale  worker,  bent  double, 
Fights  hard  with  the  cruel  machine. 

I  stand  and  I  gaze  on  his  features, 

On  his  face  with  the  sweat  and  the  soil, 

Ah!  it  is  not  the  strength  of  the  body, 
'Tis  the  spirit  that  spurs  him  to  toil. 

But  from  dawn  till  the  sunset  and  darkness, 
The  tear-drops  fall  heavy  and  slow, 

Till  the  seams  of  the  cloth  he  is  stitching 
Are  wet  with  the  vintage  of  wo. 

I  pray  you,  how  long  must  he  drive  it, 

This  wheel  that  is  red  for  a  sign? 
Can  you  reckon  the  years  of  his  bondage, 

And  the  end — that  grim  secret — divine? 

Too  hard  are  such  questions  to  answer, 

But  this  I  am  bold  to  declare, — 
When  Death  shall  have  slain  the  pale  worker, 

Another  will  sit  in  his  chair. 

— From  The  Spectator  (London). 


Song  of   the   Bridge. 

By   Henry  Chadwick. 

Tested  and  true  I  stand, 

Fit  for  the  mogul's  wheel; 
Monarch  of  strength  and  span, — 

I  am  a  Bridge  of  Steel. 

Wrung  from  the  soil  of  the  northern  States  that 
border  the  Great  Fresh  Seas, 

Shoveled  and  chuted  to  cavernous  boats  that  carry 
their  tons  with  ease, 

Hurried  and  harried  from  ship  unto  train,  the  ore 
came  thundering  down, — 

Thus  they  brought  my  members  in  embryo  to  smoke- 
soiled  Pittsburg  town. 

1  hear  the  wrath  of  the  river's  voice  as  it  bursts  its 
sheath  in  the  Spring — 

Then  the  logs  are  linked  in  the  jam  of  the  ice  where 
the  rapids  rage  and  iling, 

While,  piercing  the  opening,  endless  sky,  the  north- 
bound geese  go  honking  high, 

And  over  the  forest's  dun  expanse  falls  the  first  faint 
veil  of  green. 

Born  of  the  furnace,  my  billets  and  blooms  were 
shaped  by  the  rumbling  rolls, 

My  bars  were  forged  from  the  fiercest  flame  and  an- 
nealed on  the  dying  coals, 

My  posts  and  chords  were  punched  and  sheared,  were 
trued  in  the  jaws  of  the  press, 

And  thousands  of  rivets  were  heated  and  homed  to 
fashion  me  firm  for  the  stress. 

Now  falls  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  and  I  stretch 

my  gaunt  steel  limbs, 
I  hear  the  wind  awake  in  the  night  composing  rude 

forest  hymns. 
"Ihe  thunder  voices  the  lightning's  lore  to  the  hushed 

and  waiting  land 


TO   BATHE   BABY  PROPERLY 

You  need:  A  portable  tin  or  porcelain  bathtub, 
a  washcloth  or  a  piece  of  flannel,  a  sponge,  a  cake 
of  Ivory  Soap,  a  bath  thermometer  and  a  couple 
of  very  soft  towels. 

The  water  should  be  soft  and  of  a  temperature 
of  950  in  winter  and  from  850  to  900  in  summer. 

Put  baby  in  the  bath.  Moisten  the  washcloth 
and  apply  soap,  first  to  the  face  and  neck,  then  to 
the  arms,  next  to  the  body,  and  last,  to  the  legs 
and  feet.  Fill  the  sponge  with  water  from  the  tub 
and  squeeze  its  contents  over  the  face,  arms,  body 
and  legs,  repeating  this  until  all  dirt  and  soap 
are  removed.  Dry  by  "patting" — not  rubbing — 
with  the  towels.  The  best  hour  for  baby's  bath 
is  ten  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening,  just  be- 
fore he  is  given  his  last  bottle. 

There   is  no  "free"   (uncombined)  alkali  in   Ivory  Soap.      Thac 
is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap  -  994i^oo  Per   Cent.  Pure. 


^= 


WATER  SUPPLY 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES 

The  Problem  Solved. 

No  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or 

leak.       Tank     located    in  cellar. 

Any  pressure  up  to  60  lbs.    The  idee! 

fire  protection.  Send  for  illustrated 

Catalogue  "  O." 

Let  our    Engineers  figure  out  your 
needs. 

LUNT     MOSS   COMPANY 
43  South  Market  St.,  Boston 


CERTIFICATES^  DEPOSIT  ' 


FIRST  TRUST  £  SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPI.AL  $100000  00  BILLINGS    MONT. 


NEW 

LONG  ISLAND 

COUNTRY 

COLONY 

Over  830  men  have  been  at 
work  all  the  fall  and  winter 
converting  one  of  the  grandest 
peninsulas  on  the  north  shore 
into  a  model  colony  of  country 
estates. 

The  enterprise  has  been 
planned  on  a  scale  little  short 
of  regal,  involving  an  outlay 
of  a  round  million  dollars.  A 

beautifully  appointed  Club  house  has  been  erected  and  reservations  may  be  made  by  those  who  would  like  to 
make  an  experimental  residence  before  becoming  permanent  residents.  An  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  quiet  elegance 
pervades  everything  and  invites  to  ease  and  comfort,  free  from  the  "  crowd  "  and  with  the  assurance  of  unquestionable 
social  surroundings. 

Our  advance  booklet  will  be  sent  on  application  to  those  who  would  like  to  be  notified  when  the  property  is  ready  for 
inspection  and  for  particulars  in  regard  to  Club  reservations. 

BELLE  TERRE  ESTATES,  Dean  Alvord,  Pres.,277  Broadway,  N.Y. 


BELLE     TERRE     CUB     HOl'SE 
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Model  22 
Price  $1,250 

A  POWERFUL,  convenient  and  economical 
-"-  two  passenger  touring  car,  a  sensible 
compromise  between  a  racing  car  and  the  ordi- 
nary runabout. 

In  it  is  combined  all  the  road  qualities  and 
comfort  of  the  most  powerful  touring  car  with 
the  economy  and  convenience  of  the  runabout. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  new  Rambler  unit 
power  plant,  the  most  efficient,  accessible  and 
serviceable  ever  designed. 

Our  catalog  describes  it  in  full  and  is  at  your  service. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches: 


Chicago,         Milwaukee,         Boston, 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  West  62nd  St. 


Philadelphia,         San  Francisco. 
Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  ®  Company 


.CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

I  strong  1-  Lturea  that  h;is  helped  to  earn  the 

present  world-wide  repul  ition  mid  fnilorHement  oi  the 
UAVS  TIP  TOP  IMI'lil    \lolt 
No  printer's  ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soiled  hands  and  cloth- 
ing      No  expensive    supplies.       A  Iwayfl    rendy  f.*r  use.     100 
■  copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
[type-written  original.     Sent  on  ten  days* 
1  trial   without  deposit.      Complete  Dnpli- 
[cator,  rap  size,  (prints  S\  x  13in«hes)  $5. 
<     ntains  16   leetol  rolled   printing  surface 
(which  cm  be   used   over   and   over  again). 
Cin  ular  <>t  larger  sizes  upon  request, 
pjjj       The   Felix  P.  I>aus  Duplicator  (  o., 

DansBldff.  Ill    John    Street,   New  York 


FUR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ah 

1    The   Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.   Ferguson,     aoc 
Funic  &  W  agnails  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


'The  Fence  that  Lasts  Forever! M 


■  front  yard  by  Inatallint;  a  beautiful  Iron 
r  i-ncc.  Il  will  jrlvf  tone  to  yoarpremfaefl.  Our  Iron  Pence  has 
*tyle.  Beauty.  Finish  and  Durability,  and  In  Coot 
we  compete  with  the  World.  1  00  Choice  Designs, 
Symmetrical  and  Perfect.    Ad.lre«s  Dent.  O  tor  prices. 

CINCINNATI  IRO.i  FENCE  C«..  Incorporated, 
C  r   FREE    (  atnloeue.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

AtiE.NI  h  WANTED  in  every  town.  EASY  TO  BELL. 


2505tjrles 

1^23-50 

UP 


ISOStyles 

HARNESS 
UP 

2  YEARS \ 
GUARANTY  I 


J2 YEARS 

[GUARANTY 

Direct  to  yon  at  factory  prices  is  our  way.  No  middle 

men  between  you  and  us.    You  save  %.    We  build  all 

"&       ?/  venicle»-  Our  "National  Leader"  $49.50 

Top  WutLllY  is  the  best  known  and  known  as  the 

best  made.  Don't  buy  until  you  hear  from  us. 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog 

JJ.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO. 
Sta.60,     Cincinnati,  O 


FREETRIAL 


NO 

MONEY 

WITH  ORDER 


The  ARDREY  Vehicle  Washer 

Pat.  Aug.  15, 1905 


To  Wash  Carriage  or  Auto 
Easily  attached  to'hose.  Won't 
scratch  varnish.  rto  «p):i*hing. 
Dry  hands       Dry  clothes. 


1 ;  •  u>,  1  atL''n 
'■  V'.','   5  V  ' 

Booklet  free.      ARDREY   VEHICLE  WASHER  CO. 
U»   I,,    Wain  Street,    Boeheiter.    H.    T.,   I.   S.    A. 


And  I  see  the  sloping  ranks  of  the  storm,  and  the 
rainbow's  seven-barred  band. 

Matched  and  marked  from  the  paper  plans,  and  ap. 

proved  by  the  engineers, 
I  was  sorted  and  shipped  on  a  hundred  cars,  to  the 

place  where  the  granite  piers 
Loomed  gray  'mid  the  maze  of  the  false-work  sp  ,ns, 

whose  timbered  towers  were  stayed 
To  bear  the  weight  of  my  massive  chords   till  my 

braces  and  floors  were  laid. 

I  span  a  river  of  indigo  waves,  all  crested  with  lines 

of  white, 
While  the  forest  is  lit  by  the  flames  of  the  Fall  from 

shore  to  mountain  height; 
But  soon  the  leaf-legions  will  rustle  to  rest,  at  the 

call  of  the  elves  of  cold, 
A.nd  the  notes  of  the  north  will  be  heard  in  the  wind 

when  the  frost  has  tightened  the  mold. 

Then  derricks  were  rigged  with  four-fold  falls  and 

booms  of  Oregon  pine; 
Their   heel-blocks   creaked   under  wearying  weights 

till  my  trusses  stood  true  to  the  line. 
My  splices  were  made,   red  rivets   driven,   and  my 

pins  were  piloted  home — 
The  ties  were  clamped  and  the  rails  were  laid  that 

the  Coursers  of  Commerce  might  come. 

Now  the  sun  sweeps  low  on  his  southern  arc  and  the 

shadows  at  noon  are  long; 
Now  Sirius  swings  his  radiant  torch,   the  guard  of 

Orion's  throng. 
The  Great  White  Wars  are  waged  in  the  air,  their 

hosts  have  rushed  o'er  the  pastures  bare — 
They  have  chained  the  waters  and  pierced  my  frame 

with  a  sword  of  icy  sheen. 

Tuned  to  the  earth  I  stand — 

O'er  me  the  heavens  reel; 
They  smite  my  bars  with  a  song, — 

I  am  a  Harp  of  Steel. 

—  From  Putnam's  Monthly  (April). 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

The  Truthful  Taximeter. — In  many  of  the 
European  capitals  the  taximeter  is  in  almost  uni- 
versal use,  and  it  is  there  found  to  remove  all  cause 
for  dispute  between  passengers  and  cab-drivers. 
In  Paris,  we  are  told  by  The  Automobile  (New 
York),  every  vehicle,  whether  ^rawn  by  horse  or 
propelled  by  motor,  is  equipped  with  the  taximeter. 
In  London,  by  law,  all  automobiles  used  for  public 
conveyance  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  them  after 
June  1.  It  is  now  being  introduced  into  New  York. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  face  of 
one  of  these  little  machines,  which  is  thus  described 
by  The  Automobile: 

The  face  of  the  apparatus  has  tour  sets  of  figures 
— in  the  top  left-hand  corner  appears  either  tariff 
1,  tariff  2,  or  "Panne,"  the  French  word  for  a  break- 
down. ISelow  are  two  openings,  showing  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  fare  to  be  paid.  At  the  foot  of  the 
indicator  are  registered  the  extras.  The  minimum 
fare  is  fifty  cents,  and  this  sum  is  always  indicated 
whether  the  vehicle  is  in  service  or  not.  When  a 
passenger  enters  the  cab  the  driver  lowers  his  flag 
and  the  machine  begins  its  silent  but  unfaltering 
task  of  measuring  the  distance  traveled  and  indi- 
cating on  the  dial  the  fare  to  be  paid.  This  is  per- 
formed in  much  the  same  way  as  speed  and  distance 
are  measured  by  a  speedometer,  a  flexible  cable 
connecting  from  the  indicator  to  the  front  wheel  of 
a  motor-driven  vehicle  or  the  rear  wheel  of  a  horse 
cab.  In  one  important  particular  the  taximeter 
differs  from  a  speedometer.  For  instance,  should 
the  cab  be  stopt  either  for  a  block  in  traffic  or 
for  the  making  of  a  call,  a  clockwork  mechanism 
within  the  apparatus  advances  the  figures  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  making  the  cost  the  same  for  a  given 


TO   RELIEVE    NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache,  Insomnia,  Exhaustion  and  Restlessness, 
take  Horaford,a  Acid  Phonphate.  It  rebuilds  the 
nervous  system. 
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time  whether  the  cab  be  running  continuously   or 

intermittently  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  Delahaye  taximeter  cab  over  different  routes 
in  New  York,  each  one  being  accomplished  at  vari- 
ous rates  of  speed,  straight  running,  or  intermit- 
tently fast  and  slow,  the  result  being  that  the  fare 
for  a  given  distance  was  always  the  same  no  matter 
how  that  distance  had  been  covered,  provided  the 
speed  had  not  fallen  below  five  miles  an  hour.  Four 
runs  were  made  from  the  Cafe  Martin  to  Park 
Avenue  and  Sixty-third  Street,  one  at  high  speed, 
another  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  a  third  alternately 
fast  and  slow  to  suit  traffic  conditions.  The  aver- 
age time  for  this  run  was  then  taken  and  the  tax- 
imeter set  in  motion  by  lowering  the  flag,  the  auto 
not  moving  for  tM'J  period.  All  four  fares  were 
practically  the  same      It  is   useless  to  give  figures 


FACE    VIEW  OF  THE    TAXIMETER. 

for  no  definite  tariff  has  yet  been  fixed   upon  for  a 
New -York  service. 

All  that  the  passenger  has  to  concern  himself 
about  are  the  figures  on  the  dial.  On  leaving  the 
ve.iicle  he  pays  the  amount  indicated.  If  more 
than  two  people  enter  the  cab  the  driver  turns  tariff 
2  into  view,  this  registering  a  minimum  fifty-cent 
fare  for  a  shorter  distance.  Should  he  be  asked  to 
go  out  of  a  certain  defined  district,  as.  for  instance, 
above  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street,  over  the 
Hudson  or  the  East  River,  the  driver  will,  before 
starting,  indicate  the  extras  to  which  he  is  entitled 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff,  by  operating  a  push 
button  at  the  rear  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  ma- 
chine has  a  temporary  breakdown,  the  driver  turns 
his    tariff    square    over    to    "Panne"    during    which 


FIND  OUT 

The  Kind  of  Food  That  Will  Keep 
You  Well. 


The  true  way  is  to  find  out  what  is  best  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  then  cultivate  a  taste  for 
those  things  instead  of  poisoning  ourselves 
with  improper,  indigestible  food,  etc. 

A  conservative  Mass.  woman  writes: 

"  I  have  used  Grape-Nuts  5  years  for  the 
young  and  for  the  aged  ;  in  sickness  and  in 
health  ;  at  first  following  directions  carefully, 
later  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  my  taste  and 
judgment  suggested. 

"But  its  most  special,  personal  benefit 
has  been  a  substitute  for  meat,  and  served 
dry  with  cream  when  rheumatic  troubles 
made  it  important  for  me  to  give  up  the 
'coffee  habit.' 

"Served  in  this  way  with  the  addition  of 
a  cup  of  hot  water  and  a  little  fruit  it  has 
been  used  at  my  morning  meal  for  six 
months,  during  which  time  my  health  has 
much  improved,  nerves  have  grown  steadier 
and  a  gradual  decrease  in  my  excessive 
weight  adds  greatly  to  my  comfort."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Bead  the  little  book,  "The 
Boad  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 


We  are  willing  to  rest  our  case  on  a  thorough 
demonstration.  Will  you  arrange  for  one  ? 
In    the    meantime,  get  our  free    Book    K  27. 


THE   AEROCAR    COMPANY,    Detroit,   A\icb< 


Member  A.  M.  C.  M .  A 


EverythingtortheAutomobile 
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LARGEST  PARTS  AND 
SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 

Neustadt  Automobile  &  Supply  Co. 
3946  OLIVE  ST  ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Automobile 

FLAT  I  RON    BUILDING 

NEW   YORK* 

Instructive:  Entertaining;  Necessary  to  Car 

Owners  ami  Users.     Published  Weekly; 

$L'.00  a  year;  10c  a  copy.    Send  Now  ! 


Write 
to-day 


mo- 
tion. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparke; 

STARTS  AND  KTJNS 
Gas  Engines  without  Bstterles. 
No  other  machine  can   to  It  b  i    osb> 
fully    for    lack  oi  itenta 

owned  by  as,  No  twtsl  motion  in  our 
drive.  No  bell  or  Bwitcb  necessary. 
No  batteries,  »rhateveri  for  make  and 

break     of    junip  —  p:irk.       Water    and 

dust-proof.    Fully  ffaanmteed, 
MOTSINGER    DEVICE  MFQ.   CO.. 
61  m  nn  St..  Pendleton,  lud.,  I 


Addrc.*:    nil    ItiKTHOLOMEW  CO, 


for   1907 

i 
ihe  Owner?  pride,  the 

: 
nd  speed. 
SPECIFIC  \  I 

—36  h.    p.       Rutenber 

ISO    in.    wheel 

base — 34x4    tires— se- 

;■*»  -*lidin*  (tea i 

-  on— powerfu 

*h  roadclear- 

.    F-RES. 


SIS  (.lido  St.,  Peoria,  I1U 
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Model  M,  Straight  Line  Body,  $950 


Supreme  Among  Small  Cars 

Doesn't  the  fact  that  last  year  the  sale  of 
Cadillacs  of  the  1 0  horse  power  type  exceeded 
the  combined  sale  of  any  thee  models  of 
other  makes  carry  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
of  superiority  ? 

This  record  is  a  result  of  the  wonderful  effi- 
ciency of  the  Cadillac  single- cylinder  engine 
— a  bit  of  mechanism  so  perfect  in  construction 
that  it  has  successfully  withstood  the  test  of  five 
year*  of  severe  service  in  thousands  of  cars. 
Thus  while  others  were  experimenting  and 
changing,  we  stuck  to  time-tried  principles  we 
knew  were  correct,  until  to-day  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  as  to  the  supremacy 

of  the  Single- 
Cylinder 


i 


i 


It  is 
the  favorite 
among  owners  of 
large  touring  cars  who  want  a 
thoroughly  dependable  small  car  for  general 
utility  purposes.  It  is  the  choice  of  those 
who  know  motor  quality.  Every  day  adds 
to  its  prestige  and  every  day  more  forcibly 
proves  that  the  Single-Cylinder  Cadillac  is 
THE  IDEAL  CAR  for  those  who  desire 
a  motor  vehicle  which  will  afford  the  maxi- 
mum of  pleasure  and  service  with  the  mini- 
mum of  expense,  the  car  which  affords  all 
there  is  in  motoring — except  the  troubles. 

IVIUUBI  III     Straight  LineorVictoriabodj);  J)3JU  M-AD) 

Model  M  Coupe  ,oh-p-  ::;:::::  $1,200  .;:•;;';;" 

MofJe|K,Oh.p.R.»b.u„ $800    Vn 

Model g*:;;-'- ">"-"*■"»« $2,000  lS3£y 
Model  H  ^•"•.4:,'ylind"Tourins  $2,500  .v;:,8 

Friees  F.  O.  B.  Detroit;  Lamps  not  inrliidrd. 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you 

are  interested,  as  above  designated 

CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    CO.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Member  A  sse.  Licensed  A  uto.  M/rs. 
MODEL  K  r— 

SSOO  M  ■S^Ev' 

m, 


Your  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.    Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  laws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


time  no  change  is  made  on  the  fare-dial,  tho  the 
amount  of  time  thus  lost  is  indicated  on  the  rear  of 
the  apparatus.  The  repair  finished,  the  driver 
turns  his  tariff  back  from  Panne  to  tariff  1  or  2.  as 
before,  and  the  journey  is  resumed  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  On  the  completion  of  the  journey 
he  raises  the  flag,  the  extras  turn  back  to  zero  and 
the  fare-dial  again  registers  the  minimum  of  fifty 
cents.  The  total  distance  traveled  with  the  tax- 
imeter in  operation,  the  total  for  extras  and  time 
spent  making  repairs  while  on  a  journey  are  all 
shown  at  the  rear  of  the  apparatus,  and  serve  as  a 
check  between  the  driver  and  the  company  owning 
the  vehicle.  A  profit-sharing  system  is  generally 
adopted  between  driver  and  owner. 


A  National  Motor  Law. — The  attempt  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  to  secure  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  Federal  rather  than 
State  licensing  of  motor  vehicles  went  no  further 
than  the  framing  and  presenting  of  the  bill  before 
Congress  by  Representative  Cox,  of  New  York.  In 
our  issue  of  February  9  this  proposed  bill  was  men- 
tioned and  the  objections  of  certain  papers,  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  violation  of  States'  rights, 
was  presented.  Motor  Age  (Chicago)  describes 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  was  finally  drafted 
and  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid  the  objection  of 
unconstitutionality.  "It  will  be  seen,"  it  says, 
"that  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  act  upon  the 
non-motoring  public,  in  facilitating  the  performance 
of  their  duties  by  peace  officers,  in  supplying  quick 
and  ready  means  of  identification  in  case  a  non- 
resident motorist  violates  the  laws  of  the  State 
through  which  he  may  be  traveling,  together  with 
obviating  present  confusion  resulting  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  number  signs  carried  by  motor  vehicles, 
now  necessarily  registered  under  varying  State 
laws,  are  many  and  important." 
Of  its  details  we  read- 
Chairman  Charles  Thaddeus  Terry,  of  the  legis- 
lative board  of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, prepared  the  bill  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  re- 
cent enactments  of  Congress  bearing  on  interstate 
commerce.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  many  years  ago 
held  that  commerce  included  intercourse  and  travel, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  court  since  have  not  varied 
from  his  view.  It  is  now  popularly  conceded  that  rail- 
roads operating  in  more  than  one  State  may  be  regula- 
ted by  the  Federal  Government.  The  same  principle 
permits  similar  regulation  of  motor  cars  by  the 
same  central  power.  The  bill  does  not,  however, 
attempt  to  regulate  the  use  of  such  vehicles  save  in 
the  matter  of  registration  and  numbering,  and  af- 
fects only  vehicles  which  are  duly  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  their  owners  live  and 
which  are  about  to  be  used  by  such  owners  in  other 
States.  The  main  features  of  the  bill  may  be  put 
into  three  groups: 

Exemption  from  registration  provisions  of  State 
laws  other  than  the  laws  of  the  State  of  the  owner's 
residence. — Thus-  On  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  with  reference  to  previous  regis- 
tration in  the  State  of  the  residence  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  on  filing  with  the  bureau  created  by  the 
act  of  a  verified  application,  which  application  shall 
among  other  things  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  applicant,  his  State  registration  number,  a 
description  of  the  vehicle,  the  manufacturer's  num- 
ber, the  character  of  the  motor  power  and  the 
amount  of  such  power  stated  in  figures  of  horse- 
power,  such  bureau  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a 
certificate  of  registration  and  a  Federal  number. 
Thereafter  in  traveling  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  State  of  the  owner's  residence, 
such  owner  shall,  by  displaying  the  Federal  number 
on  the  front  and  rear  of  his  motor  vehicle,  be  ex- 
empt from  the  laws  of  other  States  regulating  regis- 
-  n  and  the  carrying  of  numbers. 
The  Identification  Number  or  Sign.  —  The  provi- 
sions of  the  act  require  that  while  the  vehicle  is  in 

GREAT  HEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


T 


'O  the  seeker  after  a  car  that  is  absolutely 
dependable  at  all  times  the  "WAYNE 
must  appeal.  Easy  to  operate,  silent, 
strong,  run  at  a  low  cost,  its  extreme  simplicity 
giving  assurance  of  immunity  from  trouble  and 
a  minimum  expenditure  for  maintenance,  it  is 
essentially  a  machine  for  general  service. 

All  the  strong  points  making  the  WAYNE 
famous  in  the  past  have  been  retained,  and 
improvements  conducive  to  comfort  and  sta- 
bility, whose  merits  were  determined  beyond 
a  question  of  doubt  before  a  single  car  was 
put  on  the  market,  have   been  incorporated. 

As  a  refinement  of  all  that  is  best  in  auto- 
mobile construction  it  stands  in  the  forefront. 


No  other  car  on  the  market  contains  more 
features  that  commend  themselves  to  the  dis- 
criminating purchaser,  none  so  well  equipped 
to  give  unfailing  satisfaction- 

The  1907  WAYNE  challenges  compari- 
son with  any  other  automobile  made,  either 
American  or  foreign,  and  stands  ready  to 
prove  the  claim  that  it  is  the  greatest  value 
ever  offered  for  the  money. 
Model N, 30-35 h.  p.,5passenger,$2,500 
Model  N, 30-35  h. p.  Gentleman's 

Roadster  -  -  -  2,500 

ModelR,         50 h.  p.,  7 passenger,    3,500 
Model  K,        35  h.  p.,  5 passenger,   2,500 
Descriptive  catalogue  sent  for  the  asking. 

WAYNE    AUTOMOBILE    CO. 
Dept.  F..  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Sample 
card  con- 
taining 12 
pens,  dif- 
f "  e  r  e  n  t 
patterns, 
sent    to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 

Gpencerian  Pen  Co., 349  Broadway,  NewYork 


PrintYour 
Own 
Cards 


Circulnrs,  books,  newspaper 
Press  $5.  Larger,  $1H. 
Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses, 
type,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Con. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

AH  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  $a5. 
Must  (if  these  machines  have  been 
only  slightly  used  —  are  good  as 
now.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writing 
oh.  We  will  gire  you  the  betf 
typewriter  bargain!  that  can  bo. 
offered.    Address 

llcLAUGHLIN  TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 

0(h  ami  I'i.i.m.  Hi.  Louis,  Ho 
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another  State  such  number  shall  always  be  dis- 
played both  in  front  and  rear,  the  number  to  be 
three  inches  high,  with  the  initial  letter  or  abbre- 
viated designation  of  the  State  where  the  vehicle 
was  originally  registered  at  the  left  of  such  number, 
and  the  initials  of  the  United  States  at  the  right  of 
such  number.  It  is  thought  that  if  the-  bill  be- 
comes a  law.  a  motorist  desiring  to  travel  in  foreign 
states  will  have  his  State  number  on  one  side  of  a 
reversible  number-pad  and  his  Federal  number  on 
the  opposite  side  of  such  pad,  thus  permitting  them 
to  change  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  method. 

The  Motor  vehicle  Bureau. — The  act  will  create 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau 
in  charge  of  a  commissioner  with  a  secretary  and 
clerical  assistant.  To  such  bureau  will  be  sent  all 
applications,  and  in  it  will  be  kept  records  of  the 
vehicles  registered,  indexed  for  ready  reference  and 
the  supplying  of  information  on  all  proper  requisi- 
tions for  the  same  Salaries  are  provided  for  the 
commissioner,  secretary,  and  clerical  force  payable 
out  of  the  fund  created  by  the  registration  fees. 
Such  fee  will  be  $5  in  the  case  of  an  individual  and 
$10  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer.  Penalties. — 
The  act  provides  for  the  lodging  of  complaints  with 
the  bureau  by  any  person  or  corporation,  for  the 
investigation  of  complaints  and  the  infliction  of 
punishments,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  in  a  sus- 
pension or  loss  of  the  privileges  of  Federal  registra- 
tion Considering  the  great  advantages  to  motor- 
veh'cle  users  of  Federal  registration,  such  a  penalty, 
that  is,  the  suspension  or  forfeiture  of  the  right  to 
Federal  registration,  is  thought  sufficiently  severe. 


Printing  Newspapers  by  Automobile    Power. 

—  During  the  recent  strike  of  the  electricians  in  Paris 
the  newspapers  which  depended  on  electric  power 
for  their  presses  were  among  the  hardest  hit  of  the 
many  sufferers.  The  Editor  and  Publisher  (New 
York)  tells  how  some  of  them  succeeded  for  a  day 
or  two  in  overcoming  their  difficulties: 

There   was   a   great   scurry  for   automobiles,   and 
several    papers    repeated    the    experiment    tried    in 


CLEAR  HEADED 
Head  Bookkeeper  Must  Be  Reliable. 


The  chief  bookkeeper  in  a  large  business 
house  in  one  of  our  great  Western  cities 
speaks  of  the  harm  coffee  did  for  him. 

"My  wife  and  I  drank  our  first  cup  of 
Postum  Coffee  a  little  over  two  years  ago, 
and  we  have  used  it  ever  since,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  tea  and  the  old  kind  of  coffee. 
It  happened  in  this  way  : 

"  About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  I  had 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  left  a  me- 
mento in  the  shape  of  dyspepsia,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  neuralgia  of  the  stom- 
ach. My  'cup  of  cheer'  had  always  been 
coffee  or  tea,  but  I  became  convinced,  after 
a  time,  that  they  aggravated  my  stomach 
trouble.  I  happened  to  mention  the  matter 
to  my  grocer  one  day  and  he  suggested  that 
I  give  Postum  Food  Coffee  a  trial. 

"Next  day  it  came,  but  the  cook  made 
the  mistake  of  not  boiling  it  sufficiently,  and 
wedid  not  like  it  much.  This  was,  however, 
BOOB  remedied,  and  now  we  like  it  so  much 
that  we  will  never  change  hack,  l'ostnin, 
being  a  food  beverage  instead  of  a  drug,  has 
been  the  means  of  curing  my  stomach 
trouble,  I  verily  believe,  for  I  am  a  well 
man  today  and  have  used  no  other  remedy. 

"My  work  as  chief  bookkeeper  in  our 
Co.'s  branch  house  here  is  of  a  very  confin- 
ing nature.  During  my  coffee  drinking  days 
I  was  subject  to  nevousness  and  '  the  blues  ' 
in  addition  to  my  sick  spells.  These  have 
left  me  since  1  began  using  Postum  Food 
Coffee,  and  1  can  conscientiously  recommend 
it  to  those  whose  work  confines  them  to  long 
hours  of  severe  mental  exertion."  "There's 
a  Reason/'  Name  given  bv  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Smartest  Car  Ever  Put 
on  the  Market 


SMARTNESS  of  style — the  most  graceful  outlines  and  pro- 
portions— have  received  the  same  expert  attention  in  the 
Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  for  1907,  as  strength  and  perfec- 
tion of  mechanism. 

They  are  the  cars  for  those  who  demand  artistic  appearance 
as  well  as  reliability,  smoothness  of  operation,  and  speed. 

The  designing  and  manufacturing  ability  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  exclusive  automobile  factory  in  the  world  has  been 
centered  on  two  Gasoline  Models  to  make  them  leaders  in  all 
respects. 

In  1907  Columbia  four-cylinder  cars,  both  40-45  H.  P.  and 
24-28  H.  P.  models,  Chrome  Nickel  Steel  will  be  found  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  Practically  all  the  genuine  crucible-made 
Chrome  Nickel  Steel  produced  in  America  for  Automobile  use 
was  secured  for  the  Columbia  Cars.  The  use  of  this,  the  tough- 
est steel  yet  made,  places  the  two  Columbia  models  in  the  lead  of 
American  cars,  and  in  the  class  with  the  very  best  of  European 
manufacture. 

Write  for  separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Cars,  Columbia 
Electric  Carriages,  and  Columbia  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles. 
A  demonstration  may  be  arranged  by  appointment  with  our  near- 
est representative. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

New  York  Branch  :  Electric  Vehicle  Company, 
134-136-138  West  39th  St.  Chicago  Branch  : 
Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1 332-1 334  Michigan  Ave. 
Boston:  The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  St.  Washington: 
Washington  E.  V.  Trans.  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio 
Ave.  San  Francisco  :  Middletown  Motor  Car 
Company,  550  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Member  A.  L.  A.M. 


SEND   US   25  CENTS 


To  pay  express  charges, 
and  we  will  deliver  prepaid 
to  your  address,  a  good 
brush  and  a  sample  can  of 
ROGERS  STAiNFLOOR  FINISH, 
the  best  Floor  Finish  made 
and  also  the  best  genera] 
finish  for  Furniture  and 
all  Interior  Woodwork. 
Contents  of  can  will  cover 
20  square  feet,  two  coats. 
Mention  color  wanted: 
Light  Oak.  Dark  Oak.  Ma- 
hogany. Walnut.  Cherry, 
Malachite  Green  or  Trans- 
parent. Stamps  accepted. 
ROGERS  STAINFLOOR  FINISH 
makes  old  floors  look  new;makesall  floors  and  all 
woods  look  beautiful;  gives  a  highly  artistic  finish 
to  painted  as  well  as  unpainted  woods,  does  not 
obscure  the  grain  like  paint;  is  far  more  durable 
thnn  varnish;  shows  neither  heel  marks  nor 
scratches  is  not  affected  by  water;  can  be  applied 

1MM8&  Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  Dept.  37.  u^. 


STAINFLOOR 

**       finish        **•! 


The  Dayton  Sprayer! 
land     White  wa  s  he  r 

Covers  10,000  sq.  feet  of  surface  per  day 

with  whitewash,  cold  water  paints  or  disinfectants. 
Used  by  farmers,  tobacco  growers,  horticulturists. 
-  forwatering.destroyinginsect 
pests  or  plant  diseases. 
Easily  operated,  de- 
veloping high  pres-j 
6ure  for  extin- 
guishing   fires. 

washing     vehi-J 
cles,    etc.— will 
lastalifetmie. 
Write  for  cat- 
alog of  other! 
kinds    an  1 
prices. 


The  "Progress' 

12  eal.—  $21  00 

20  c»l  -«3O.O0 

including  hose.  etc. 


Dayton  Supply  Co.  £»£ 


Dent.  \, 
Dayton,    -    Ohio 


On  BM    111 

inclu  ■'.  - 
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Give  Mark  Twain  a  Fountain  Pen 

and  a  pad  of  paper,  and  he  produces  a  masterpiece. 

Give  a  college  student  the  same  implements,  and  he  may 
produce  a  composition,  but  neve    *.  masterpiece. 

It's  a  difference  of  ability,   gained  through   experience. 

Mark  Twain  has  been  writing  for  50  years  and  more;    learning  all  the  time; 

learning  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.     The  result  is  that  Mark  Twain  knows  how. 

When  the  college  student  has  had  Mark  Twain's  experience  he,  too,  may  know  how, 

but  not  until  then. 

Same  reasoning 
covers  automobiles. 
Give  two  manufactur- 
ers exactly  the  same 
quality  of  materials, 
the  same  kind  of 
machinery,  and  the 
same  grade  of  work- 
manship  —  and  one 
manufacturer  will  pro- 
duce a  better  car  than 


WINTON 


the  other, 
another    case     of     knowing 


how. 


No  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity  or 
conifort  is  entailed  by  the  use  of  the 
Winton  Runabout.  Lines  extremely 
beautiful,  and  construction  as  stable 
and  luxurious  a-*  the  most  superb 
touring  car.  Detachable  rumble 
seal  accommodates  two  passengers. 
Storage  compartment  beneath  seat. 
When  rumble  Beat  is  removed  rear 
deck  pro y idea  ample  space  for  com- 
plete touring  paraphernalia.  41) 
H.  P.  Runabout,  $3,500.  30  H  P. 
Runabout.    *2,50O. 


MODEL  M— 40  H.  P. Touring  Car. 

Four  5x5  cylinders   offsel  I 
power.     Four  speeds  ahead.      Direi  I 
i  third    speed.       Selective, 

sliding-gear  transmission  and  90 
H.  P.  multiple  disc  clutch  run  on 
annular  bull  bearing'.  Working 
parts  nstantly  get-at-able.  $3Wo. 
Limousii  •     £4500 


TYPE  X-T-V— 30  H.  P.  Touring 
Car.  Four  4l_.  >.">  i  flinders,  offset 
to  increase  power  Offset  camshaft. 
Surprisingly  efficient  carburetor. 
Low  suspended  motor.  Horizontal 
drive  Bhaft.  $2.r»00.  Limousine, 
$3500. 

A  new  Winton  calendar  ill 

'•pment  of  American  motor 
cars  from  1896  to  date.  Shall  we 
send  you  one? 


Just 

That's  precisely  where  the  Winton  excels. 

Winton  materials,  factory  equipment  and  workmanship 
are  the  best  that  money  can  secure.  But  that's  only 
incidental,  like  the  fountain  pen  and  the  pad  of  paper. 

The  main  fact  —  the  reason  why  Winton  cars  are  superior 
— is  that  we  have  been  making  cars,  gaining  experience, 
learning  what  to  do  and  wThat  to  avoid,  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  American  producer ;  and  (note  this  especially) 
Winton  manufacture  has  always  been  and  is  now  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  Winton.  That  means  concentrated 
experience,  not  scattered;  actual,  personal  experience,  not 
'•  hear-say  "  nor  theories  clipped  from  trade  papers. 

It's  the  knowing  how  that  makes  the  difference  between 
the  masterpiece  and  just  a  composition. 

By  all  means  purchase  an  automobile  whose  maker 
knows  how. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  A  .  L.  A.  M. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health,  Strength 
and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book.  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
shed  on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing— Correct  and  Incor- 
rectBreathingclearly  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct     path    to     health    and 
strength.    Over  200,000  already 
sold.      Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin) .    Address 

PALL  von  BEECKMANN 

Resi>  *  1"  tory  Specialist 

840  Bristol   Building,  600  5th  Are 

New  York 


Bannerman's  Army   Auction    Bargains 

Si 

N.  Y. 


CDCE  Illustrated  circular,  wholesale-retail  prices.  Enor- 
1  ntL  mous  stock.  Francis  Bannerman,  501  B'wu\ 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs 


By 
New  York 


SHORT      STORIES      WANTED 

Also  poems  and  sketches.    An  opportunity  for  nnrecog- 

1  Ml       METROPOLIS    MAGAZINE     of 

Send  nil  MSS.  to  Editorial  U.pt.  D,  State 

Lift-  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  End 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Fuck 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  Em  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Five  per  cent,  interest 
and  your  money  on  de- 
mand at  any  time. 

That  is  what  this 
company  offers  you. 

Interest  is  paid  for 
every  day  your  money 
is  on  deposit — no  matter  how  long  or  how 
short  the  period  may  be. 

And  every  dollar  is  absolutely  secured  by 
double  the  amount  in  first  mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate,  deposited  with  one  of 
the  largest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 

You  can't  find  any  sounder  or  better  in- 
vestment for  your  money. 

You    will  be  interested   in 
the  booklet.     Write  today. 


CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

1045    Calvert    Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Staten  Island  a  few  months  ago  when  a  touring  ma- 
chine brought  out  a  paper. 

The  Rue  du  Croissant,  home  of  numerous  news- 
papers, was  filled  with  smoke.  There  were  many 
locomobiles  in  the  Rue  Saint  Marc.  Before  the 
office  of  Les  Sports  two  locomobiles,  surrounded 
by  mountains  of  coal,  completely  blocked  the  street, 
while  stokers  toiled  to  keep  the  steam  at  necessary 
pressure. 

In  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  a  dynamo  was  placed  on 
a  large  truck,  with  a  belt  connected  with  the  fly- 
wheel of  a  locomobile,  and  heavy  electric  cables 
curled,  snakelike,  into  the  building  of  Le  Journal. 
The  lntransigeant  appeared  through  the  aid  of  a 
high-horse-power  De  Dion  automobile. 

The  Temps,  as  on  Friday,  came  out  at  the  usual 
hour  in  the  usual  form.  Those  papers  which  had 
their  own  electric  plants  naturally  profited. 


Gold-hunting  in  an  Automobile. — The  gold- 
fields  of  Nevada  have  opened  up  a  new  province  for 
the  automobile.  The  mines  of  Tonopah  and  Gold- 
field,  which  formerly  were  some  two  hundred  miles 
from  a  railroad,  were  reached  then  by  very  tiresome 
travel  on  the  back  of  a  burro,  and  the  two  hundred 
miles  seemed  more  like  a  thousand,  writes  Mr.  A. 
S.  Atkinson  in  The  Automobile  (New  York).  Srores 
perished  in  the  alkali  dust  of  the  desert;  but  of  those 
who  persisted  enough  found  gold  to  start  a  rush  of 
thousands  of  prospectors  to  that  region.  Then 
came  the  automobile.  "Horses  and  mules  drop  by 
the  wayside,"  we  read,  "but  the  motor-driven  ve- 
hicle skips  along,  immune  both  to  dust  and  sun 
heat."  The  writer  thus  describes  the  use  made  or 
the  automobile  by  miners  and  prospectors: 

When  we  took  our  ride  across  the  desert  to  the 
now  famous  mining-camps  regular  auto  passenger 
and  freight  service  was  in  operation.  We  could 
make  the  trip  in  a  luxurious  car  for  $20 — baggage 
extra.  Everybody  made  the  trip  in  autos.  Even 
the  miner  with  only  a  few  weeks'  funds  ahead  puts 
up  the  amount  and  travels  in  state.  A  good  many 
have  made  small  fortunes  in  operating  autos  on  this 
desert  trail.  One  man  brought  five  touring-cars 
here  a  year  ago,  and  he  has  been  renting  them  out 
almost  daily  at  $100  per  day.  A  chauffeur  gets  $10 
a  day  and  such  perquisites  as  he  can  pick  up. 

"Here's  mine,"  explained  a  young,  heavily-gog- 
gled driver  to  me,  displaying  a  sack  of  goM.  "Just 
took  a  fellow  who  struck  it  rich  over  to  Tonopah 
and  back.  Said  he'd  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
hurry.  I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  we  beat  the 
record.  When  he  left  me  he  dropped  this  in  the 
car."  I    I 

Judging  Irom  its  weight,  the  gold  might  assay 
enough  to  buy  a  new  car.  Another  young  man 
from  the  East  who  came  west  in  his  car  told  me 
that  he  had  picked  up  $10,000  in  the  past  twelve 
months  in  carrying  passengers  and  renting  out  his 
car.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  pick  up  crazy-minded 
gold-fiends  who  will  pay  almost  any  price  for  a  ma- 
chine that  will  get  them  there. 

When  we  struck  Goldfield  there  was  a  subdued 
excitement  in  the  air.  There  had  been  a  new  strike 
in  the  hills  by  a  miner  who  a  few  days  before  had  to 
mortgage  his  outfit  to  get  food.  When  we  arrived 
he  was  worth  almost  any  sum  within  six  figures. 
He  was  beset  by  gamblers,  speculators,  and  miners 
who  wanted  to  buy  him  out.  Our  first  glimpse  of 
him  was  when  he  rushed  out  of  one  of  the  saloons, 
wild-eyed  and  apparently  cornered.  Seeing  our 
machine,  he  rushed  toward  it  and  said: 

"Say,  strangers,  how  much  fur  that  thing? 

We  informed  him  that  we  did  not  care  to  sell  our 
car,  but,  not  accepting  this  as  final,  he  continued: 

"I  want  it  bad.  I  want  to  get  out  of  here  fur  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  I'm  coated  an  inch  thick  with 
alkali  dust,  and  I'll  never  get  rid  of  it  if  I  don't 
move  out  now.  I've  struck  it  rich,  but  I'm  goin' 
to  sell  out.      I  won't  work  the  claim.  ' 

Then,  watching  us  closely,  he  said  "I'll  give  you 
$5,000  for  that  car.' 

We  still  demurred,  and  the  man  instantly  raised 
his  bid: 

"Make  it  $7,000,  and  if  you  won't  take  that,  I'll 
give  you  the  limit — $10,000." 

Here  was  a  deal  made  by  a  gold-crazy,  homesick 
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Touring  Car 
Limousine 


BOTH  7  PASSENGER 


$4,000.00 
$5,000.00 

45  HORSE  POWER 


Notice  our 

Double   Ignition 

System 


Made  from  the  world's  finest 
materials  by  skilled  mechanics 
with  accurate  machinery,  and 

finished   in  the  highest  style  of  the 

coachmaker's  art 


The  Royal  Motor  Car  Co. 

Members     Ass'n    of    Licensed    Automobile     Manufacturers 

Dept.  C  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


CJ  Our  New  1907  Catalog,  which  tells  all  about  the 
car  and  shows  blue  prints  of  every  part,  will  be 
mailed  on  application 


Why  Does 

Everybody  Say, 

Buy  a  Royal  "— 

Ask  an  owner 


man,  but  we  compromised  by  offering  to  take  him 
out  of  the  desert  for  a  nominal  sum.  We  didn't 
care  to  sell  our  car  at  any  price. 

If  you  never  toured  in  the  Nevada  alkali  desert 
you  never  can  appreciate  the  conditions  there.  The 
alkali  dust  is  everywhere.  Goggles  don't  seem  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  eyes,  and  within  a  short  time  they 
smart  as  tho  pepper  had  been  thrown  in  them. 
Then  your  throat  gets  dry,  thirsty,  and  hard. 
Breathing  is  rendered  so  difficult  that  an  asthmatic 
is  happy  in  comparison.  You  ('rink  and  drink,  but 
the  hard  water  of  the  desert  simply  makes  matters 


PIERCE 

SYSTEMS 


Heating 

and 

Plumbing 


for   Modern  Homes  satisfy   the  demands  of   comfort    and 
necessity.  Recognizing  the  ever  increasing  necessity  for  high- 
grade    and   economical   equipment,    we    have 
established    a    sanitary    wood  -  working    plant 
for  the  perfection  of 

SANITARY 
PLUMBING 

PIERCE  MARK 

goods.  Model  equipments  for  Bath,  Laundry 
and  Kitchen  in  Porcelain  Enameled  and  Solid  Vitreous 
(China)  Ware  ar*  of  "Pierce  Quality."  Complete  sets, 
ranging  wide  in  values,  are  made  for  all  requirements.  Sold 
through  local  dealers  everywhere. 

In  writing  for  practical  booket,  please  state  your  possible 
requirements.  The  name  of  your 
Arcfitect  and  Plumber  would  be 
appreciated. 

"/(  pays  to  secure  both  Heating 

and  Plumbing  Goods  of  the 

same  manufacture" 

Pierce,  Butler  ®.  Pierce 

Manufacturing  Co. 

20  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

/tranches  1/1  leadiny  Cities 


worse.  It  is  a  veritable  inferno  for  the  first  few 
days.  Then  nature  apparently  comes  to  the  rescue. 
Your  eyes  get  more  used  to  the  dust  and  begin  to 
recover.  Your  throat  gets  coated  with  a  good  layer 
of  dust,  and  it  is  then  impervious  to  further  trouble. 
During  the  season  of  hardening,  however,  the  aver- 
age man  suffers  torment. 

Autoists  are  constantly  arriving  at  the  gold-fields. 
Some  are  there  out  of  curiosity,  others  are  prospec- 
tors, newspaper  correspondents,  gentlemen,  ad- 
venturers, engineers,  mining  students,  and  the  drift- 
wood from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  automobile  costing  several  thousand  dol- 
lars is  no  indication  of  wealth,  nor  does  a  new  one 
excite  any  comment.  There  are  too  many  plying 
back  and  forth  across  the  desert. 

We  stopt  one  day  in  the  middle  of  the  desert 
and  made  preparations  to  eat  our  lunch.  Suddenly 
to  the  right  of  the  trail  appeared  a  back  s] 
which  grew  in  size  until  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  car  flying  heavily  and  asthmatically  toward  us. 
The  two  occupants  of  the  car  were  trying  to  attract 
our  attention.  When  they  finally  reached  our  side, 
the  driver  jumped  down  and  said: 

"Got  any  spare  gasoline  'bout  you?" 

To  our  negative  reply  he  smiled  sourly. 

"Say,  mister,  we've  got  to  have  a  few  extra  gal- 
lons. We've  struck  a  'lead,'  an'  we  can't  abandon 
it  now.  We've  run  short  of  fuel,  and  we  haven't 
time  to  go  back  to  get  more.  If  you'll  let  us  have  a 
;allons,  say  just  what  you  don't  need  to  get  you 
home,  we'll  pay  well  for  it." 

"We  haven't  much  in  the  reserve  tank."  I  began. 
Then  I  stopt  and  changed  my  mind.  I  was  look- 
ing into  the  ugly  muzzle  of  a  weapon  thrust  at  a 
dangerous  angle  toward  me.  The  owner  of  it  said 
quietly: 

"You  say,  mister,  it's  worth  about  $5  a  gallon? 
All  right,  me  an'  my  pard  will  take  it.  Just  rill  our 
tank,  and  we'll  call  it  an  even   las." 

Discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor.  There 
was  no  other  human  being  in  sight  on  the  lonely 
trail,  and  that  ugly-looking  revolver  did.  not  waver. 
We  meekly   transferred  all  the  reserve  fuel  we  had 


on  hand.  The  man  chucked  a  roll  of  greasy  bills 
in  our  car  and  rode  off  with  the  remark: 

"Sorry,  mister,  to  treat  you  so.  If  we  strike  it 
we'll  set  up  for  you,  if  we  ever  meet  again." 

Think  of  being  held  up  in  the  desert  in  true  stage- 
coach fashion  for  a  few  gallons  of  gasoline! 

Did  we  meet  our  highwaymen  again?  Yes,  a 
month  later,  in  a  gambling  place  in  Goldfield,  some 
one  struck  me  on  the  back,  and  a  familiar  voice  said: 

"Glad  to  meet  you  again,  mister.  You  did  us  a 
pretty  good  turn  that  day  in  the  desert.  We  made 
the  strike,  and  your  gasoline  did  it.     Now  just  ask 


Heating 

and 
Plumbing 


PIERCE 

SYSTEMS 


of  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heating  do  not  waste  heat  or 
fuel,  because  they  are  designed  and  built  upon  scientific 
pnnciples  perfected  by  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 
That  is  why  they  are  easy  to  control,  never 
out  of  repair. 

ECONOMICAL 

HEATING 

is  saring  in  fuel  and  freedom  from  repairs.  WUKimaRk 
They  are  made  from  the  best  material  in  one 
of  the  largest  hearing  foundries  in  the  world.  There  are  over 
300  styles  and  siz.s  to  meet  every  requirement;  nearly 
200,000  in  use,  thousands  having  given  satisfaction  foi 
over  thirty  years.  Sold  through  local  de  lers  everywhere. 
"Common  Sense  Heating  and  Sanitary  Plumbing"  is  a 
practical  book  sent  free  on  request.  The 
name  of  your  Architect.  Steam  Fitter  and 
Plumber  would  be  appreciated. 

"//  pays  to  secure  both  Heating 
and  Plumbijiii  Goods  «t 
same  manufiuthre" 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce 

Manufacturing  Co. 

20  James  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  leading  Citiet 
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flOver  25,000  Automobile  Vete- 
rans are  using  Goodyear  Detachable 
Auto-Tires  on  Goodyear  Universal 
Rims. 

•JGoodyear  Detachable  Auto-Tires 
are  more  resilient  and  lively,  stand 
more  weight  and  give  more  mileage 
than  any  other  tire  you  can  use.  They 
carry  you  thousands  of  miles  instead 
of  hundreds  without  retreading — are 
proof  against  "  mud  boils  "  or  "  sand 
blisters" — can't  creep  or  come  off, 
even  if  deflated,  and  are  Guaran- 
teed against  rim-cutting,  because 
they  can  't  rim  cut. 

•flWith  the  Goodyear  Universal 
Rim  you  can  take  off  or  put  on  your 
Detachable  Auto -Tire  in  30  seconds 
by  the  watch  with  "  no  tools  but 
the  hands."  Drop  into  any  bra..ch 
and  prove  this  by  doing  it  your- 
self. 

<JOr,  if  you  can't  do  that,  write  for 
our  new  booklet  on  "How  to  Select 
an  Automobile  Tire,"  which  will 
tell  you  things  about  Auto -Tires 
you  never  knew  before. 
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BRANCHES 


Boat*  n    261  I 

-'.'  -4   M  ■  i 
Cincinnati,  31  T  E.   r 

938  3  Mail   St 

"■ 
Den«e'.  220  - 


New  York.  cor.  Sixty-Fouth 

Street  and  Broadway 
St.Louis,  711-714  .M..rC.n  St. 
.San  Francisco. 

■.  246  Jefferson  Ave. 
Phila'i  hi  i.  140-1  Ridge  Ave. 


Cleveland. 328  Frankfort  Avenue,  N.  W. 
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Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  ] 


Liberty  Street 
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Akron,  O. 
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Charcoal 

ft  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  Is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For   10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

i  A.  J.  Dltman,  A1  Amtor  Houme,  M.  Y. 


for  what  you  want.  The  establishment  hasn't  any 
thing  aboard  that's  too  good  for  you  And  if  they 
haven't  it  here  we'll  send  to  Denver  for  it.  Speak 
up." 

Our  requests  were  so  modest  that  our  erstwhile 
desert  highwaymen  appeared  disappointed  .    .   . 

Before  the  automobile  came  to  this  region  the 
mining  prospector  and  investor  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  The  railroads  are  slow  to  build  new  extensions 
to  their  main  lines  to  gratify  the  demands  of  a 
small  mining-camp.  There  have  been  too  many  of 
such  ''boom  towns."  and  the  railroads  want  some 
assurance  that  a  new  settlement  is  going  to  be  a 
permanent  place  ot  abode  Until  this  can  be  de- 
monstrated the  miners  have  to  put  up  with  such 
methods  of  travel  as  they  can  find.  The  horse  is 
not  adapted  to  the  desert,  and  the  mule  can  be 
made  to  live  and  do  fair  work  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Freight  is  transported  by  heavy  wagons 
drawn  bv  a  dozen  or  more  burros,  but  passengers, 
infected  by  the  gold  fever,  can  never  endure  such 
slow  traffic  The  auto  is  the  vehicle  for  them,  and 
so  there  is  a  thriving  business  in  these  vehicles. 

Unlike  most  mining-camps,  the  new  gold-fields  of 
Nevada  are  located  at  the  foot  ot  hills  approached 
by  perfectly  level  stretches  of  hard  sand,  across 
which  the  automobiles  can  fairly  fly.  Here  are  the 
greatest  speeding  stretches  in  the  world.  Hard, 
smooth,  and  level  as  a  billiard-table,  and  with  al- 
most endless  vistas,  the  desert  is  a  perfect  place  for 
speeding.  It  is  a  treeless  and  waterless  region,  but 
then  there  are  no  laws  to  regulate  fast  traffic.  One 
can  go  as  fast  as  his  machine  will  permit,  and  no 
one  will  interfere.  It  is  a  scorcher's  paradise,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  monotony  in  the 
landscape.  Mile  after  mile  is  covered,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  break  the  vista  of  sands.  Occasionally 
one  passes  a  prospector  accompanied  by  two  pack 
burros,  or  a  caravan  of  heavily  loaded  wagons 
drawn  by  a  dozen  mules,  or  possibly  some  dejected 
miner  who  has  given  up  hope  and  has  dropt  down 
by  the  trail  to  sleep  and  die. 


MOTOR  SUPPLIES 


The   Judge   and    the    Millionaire    Motorist. — 

Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  proprietor  of  the  Ansonia 
Hotel  in  New  York,  was  before  a  magistrate  in  this 
city  the  other  day  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his 
chauffeur,  who  had  been  arrested  for  speeding. 
After  the  case  was  dismissed  the  magistrate  took 
Mr.  Stokes  himself  in  hand  and  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  recklessness  of  automobilists  as  a  class.  He 
suggested,  also,  that  if  these  people  wanted  to  be 
restored  in  the  favor  of  the  rest  of  the  public  they 
might  occasionally  turn  over  the^r  machines  to 
charitable  uses.  The  conversation  between  the 
judge  and  Mr.  Stokes,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Evening  I'ost,  was  very  entertaining  for  the  by- 
standers. 

"Mr.  Stokes,"  began  the  magistrate,  "these 
chauffeurs  have  no  regard  for  pedestrians.  I  have 
to  jump  out  of  their  way  every  day,  and  I  have  oc- 
casional close  shaves.  These  autos  go  so  fast  that 
they  can't  stop  if  they  want  to.  You  men  accus- 
tomed to  ease  and  luxury  care  little  for  the  rights 
of  the  poor." 

"Judge,"  replied  Mr.  Stokes,  "that  is  hardly  the 
truth.  I  ask  you  but  one  favor.  Step  into  my 
auto,  and  I'll  prove  to  you  that  I  can  bring  it  to  a 
stop  while  it  is  going  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
within  a  space  of  twenty  feet." 

"No;   they'd  mob  me  if  they  knew    I   was  in  an 

"No,  Judge,  they'd  say  you  were  a  judge  of 
progress." 

"Stokes,  I  wouldn't  ride  in  an  auto  for  Si.ooe  a 
minute.     The  trouble  with  you  men  of  miliums " 

"I'm  not  a  man  ot  millions,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Stokes.  "I'm  a  hard  worker.  I  work  as  hard  as 
any  man  in  this  court." 

"I  know  you  do,"  said  the  magistrate.  "Now, 
I'll  ask  a  favor  of  you  in  the  name  of  Christian  kind- 
ness and  suffering  humanity.  Induce  your  fellow 
members  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  to  set 
aside  one  day  in  the  week  on  which  they  will  place 
their  autos  at  the  service  of  the  hospitals  of  the  city 
so   that   the   invalids  and  convalescents  will  get  a 


We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  orders  for  auto 
and  motor  boat  supplies  by  mail.  No  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  located,  we 
can  fill  your  orders  same  day  as  received. 

Radiator  Monograms $5.00  up 

Dusters 1 .00  " 

Speed  Indicators 35.00  " 

Caps i.5o  " 

Tire  Repairers 1.25  '* 

Bulb  Horns 3.00  " 

Jacks 1.50  " 

Gauntlets   1.00  " 

Spark  Plugs 50  " 

French  Siren  Horns,  complete $35.00 

Folding  Steel  Auto  Chairs $3.00  and  $4.00  each 

Puritan  Gas  Tanks,  best  made $30.00 

Trunk  Racks $12.00  up 

Searchlights,  complete 9.00  * 

Our  P.  M.  S.  6n  Searchlight  with  French  mirror  and 

swivel    with    dash    or    deck     bracket         9.00. 

Complete  with  P.  M.  S.  No.   1    generator   and 

tubing  $16.00. 
License  Number  Pads,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  or  Conn.,  $1.00 

each,  complete. 

F.VEKYTHING    FOR     THE    MOTORIST 

..Agents  for  International  Tires.. 

Our  new  catalogue  sent  to  interested  parties. 

DF.ALERS:    It  will  pay  you  to  buy  of  us  as   we   can 
make  you  lowest  inside  prices. 

PIERS0N  MOTOR  SIPPLY  CO. 

1175  Bedford  Avenue  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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UNDER    PONTIUS    PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historical  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


GET  MYERMAN'S  NEW  BOOK 


Our     Big    $1.00    Book     of  O  C^  in  silver  and  14c? 

Plans  "Modern  Homes,"  for  £  U  V  for  postage. 
This  book  contains  over  200  designs  of  practical  homes, 
double  houses,  flats  and  apartments  built  in  frame,  stone, 
brick,  cement,  etc.,  ranging  in  price  from  $800.00  to 
$20,000.00,  showing  views  and  floor  plans  and  estimated 
cost  of  each  house. 

duverman's  bungalows 

A  book  of  50  designs  of  summer  cottages  and  bungalows, 
contains  houses  costing  from  $300.00  to  $2000.00. 
Sent  for  25  cents  and  6c  for  postage. 


A  $1200.00  COTTAGE.     This  house  built  over  2000 
times  111  all  parts  of  the  world  for  $1200.00  and  upwards  complete. 
Full   hluo  print  -working  plans 
Hl>ec:fl<-ntiniis  of  this  tie-    «IQ  Art 
SlKil  without  rhmifrp  for    v'v.vv 
Sati  ifaction  guaranteed. 
Our  honks  are  the  largest  ami  la->t  architectural 
publications  in  the  world,    Get  them  today  and 
see  what  we  have  to  offer. 

Our  Monthly  Magazine  SI. 00. 

S'mhI  fnr  Art   in    architecture,  a  magazine   de- 
voted to  home  building  and  furnishing.    $1.00  per 
15  |^M/*[year. 

I.  II.  IUVI.KMAN  A-  SON'S,  Architects,' 
411  Porter  Itlnck,  tirund  ICnpids,  Mieh. 
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riilc  through  the  park,  and  I'll  be  grateful  to  you 
for  all  time.      Vow 

Again  Mr.  Stokes  interrupted.  His  voice  be- 
trayed emotion. 

"You're  the  first  judge  with  a  heart  I've  ever 
met,"  he  said.  "I'll  put  my  auto  at  the  service  of 
any  invalid  you  name  to-morrow  morning.  We're 
of  one  mind  on  that  subject.  I'll  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Automobile  Club,  and  while  I  don't 
know  just  what  they'll  all  do,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  my  auto  will  always  be  at  your  disposal  for  so 
worthy  a  purpose.  You  can  have  it  to-morrow,  if 
you  want  it." 

"I  thank  you,  Stokes,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  accept  your  most  humane  oiler.  I'll 
give  you  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lawson,  who  has  charge  of 
the  General  Memorial  Hospital,  at  Eighth  Avenue 
and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street." 

"Write  it  now,  Judge,  and  I'll  call  on  the  lady  to- 
morrow." 


By  Touring  Car  to  the  South  Pole. — The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  air-ship  voyage  of  Walter  Wellman  to  the 
n»rth  pole  is  not  the  only  polar  trip  now  under 
contemplation  which  will  make  use  of  the  gasoline 
motor  for  power.  At  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Wellman  expects  to  make  his  assault  upon  the 
north  pole  another  adventurer  will  be  headed  for 
fche  south  pole  in  a  motor-car.     We  read: 

Mr.  E.  H.  Shackleton  announces  that  he  will 
leave  England  in  October  of  this  year  at  the  head 
of  a  company  who  will  endeavor  to  reach  the  south 
pole  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  automo- 
bile. He  was  third  officer  in  the  discovery  expedi- 
tion which  succeeded  in  planting  the  British  flag  at 
the  southernmost  point  yet  attained.  Along  with 
the  motor-car  he  will  have  dogs  and  Siberian  ponies, 
famous  for  their  hardihood  in  severely  cold  coun- 
tries, and  his  previous  experience  in  the  antarctic 
regions  prompts  him  to  confidently  expect  progress, 
if  not  complete  success,  in  his  present  undertaking. 

The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  in  any  long  and 
arduous  trip  by  automobile  is  weight  of  fuel.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  demonstration  which  would 
justify  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Shackleton  can  go 
far  from  his  base  of  supplies.  That  base  must  be 
primarily  the  ship.  In  this  respect  the  antarctic 
explorers  will  encounter  the  same  kind  of  difficulty 
that  confronts  arctic  expeditions.  When  they  leave 
the  ship  to  proceed  by  dog-sledges,  the  weight  of 
food  to  be  carried  by  their  draft  animals  is  practi- 
cally prohibitive  of  a  long  journey.  To  overcome 
this  they  endeavor  to  establish  bases  of  supply  as 
they  proceed.  But  this  method  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  the  arctic  as  to  justify  contemplated 
results  in  the  antarctic  under  the  plan  to  be  pur- 
sued there. 

Given  a  motor-car  which  will  not  get  out  of  order 
— and  that  is  asking  almost  a  miracle  of  mechan- 
ism; and  given,  too,  r,  machine  which  can  pass  over 
the  inequalities  of  ice  and  which  can  float  if  plunged 
into  the  sea — and  that  is  asking  another  miracle  of 
mechanism;  then  the  only  question  of  preference 
between  a  motor-car  and  dog-sledges  is  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  food 
for  the  dogs  and  the  weight  of  fuel  for  the  machine. 
If  a  motor-car  can  travel  farther  on  a  pound  of  oil 
or  spirits  than  dogs  can  travel  on  a  pound  of  food, 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  motor-car.  But  as 
demonstration  of  certainties  is  lacking,  and  as  the 
liability  to  breakage  of  the  machine  still  exists,  the 
attempted  journey  by  motor-car  must  be  regarded 
as  an  expedition  fraught  with  danger  of  failure  and 
fatality.  Left  at  a  long  distance  from  their  base  of 
supplies  the  antarctic  explorers  will  be  lost;  for, 
unlike  those  arctic  heroes  who  have  been  able  to 
live  on  their  dogs,  these  Southern  explorers  will  not 
be  able  to  subsist  on  rubber  tires. 


Four  cars  all  built  on  one 
idea  that  makes  them  su- 
premely able  —  free  power 

Free  from  the  over-heating  and  compression- 
leak  that  sap  engine-power  at  its  very  source. 

Free  from  freezing  and  other  foolish  troubles. 
Free  from  heavy  water- apparatus  and  other  useless 
weight  that  retards  speed;  increases  awkwardness 
and  danger;  and  almost  doubles  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

Free  from  the  jarring  of  a  rigid  construction 
that  dissipates  the  power  produced;  damages  the 
car;  and  destroys  comfort. 

Plentiful  power  that  you  can  freely  use  and 
enjoy — that  is  the  Franklin  idea. 

Write  for  Whitman's  account  of  his  great  run  "Across  America  in  a 
Franklin,"  and  for  the  latest  edition  of  the  1907  Franklin  Catalogue. 

Shaft-drive  Runabout,     -     ■    $1800      4-cylinder    Touring-car,    $2800. 
4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car,  $1850      6-cylinder    Touring-car,    $4000 

F.   O.   B.  Syracuse 

H.    H.   FRANKLIN    MFG.    CO.,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

Member  Association   Lisccnscd  Automobile  Manufacturers 


"Don't    Monkey  with  the  .Motor-car," — An 

editorial  writer  of  the  Hartford  Courant  has  been 
observing  the  carelessness  with  which  little  chil- 
dren  on   the   street   fondle  lone   automobiles.     The 


Motor  Boats  That  GO 

2  to  ISO  H.P.   Prices  $200  up— 
but  all  one  grade— the  BEST 

No  matter  what  your  boat  plans 
are  for  this  spring,  you  can't  af- 
ford to  miss  our  proposition,  so 
send  for  information  and  cata- 
logue to-day. 

We  hu  Id  Power  Boats   exclusively 

NEWBURY  &  DUNHAM 

Western  Launch  Works 

Wmt  210th   Street   Ami   Harlem    Mver 

Just  West  of  ISroiulwny 

NEW  YOKK 

Agents  wanted  in   Unrepresented    Territory 


^^     ♦  - 


All  Sizes  and  Models— Open  Launches 
Hunting;  Cabins,  Glass  Cabins 
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The  Only 

"Stop=Watch" 

Made  Anywhere  at 

$^  50 


7. 


The  New  York  Standard 

"Stop-Watch" 

serves  every  purpose  where 
a  one-fifth  record  is  required. 
Especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Motorists,  Chemists, 
Athletes,  Photographers, 
Physicians,  Surgeons, 
Nurses,  and  for  all  labora- 
torial  and  experimental 
work.  An  Ideal  Outing 
Watch,  being  dust  and 
damp  proof. 

Write  for  New  Finely  Illustrated  Booklet 

Showing  Various  Uses 

Sold  by  all  Jewelers 

HEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  COOTOY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


DON'T  BLAME 

YOUR 

TAILOR 


BLAME  YOUR 

COAT 

HANGER 


Each  Form  holds  an  entire 
Suit. 

Trousers  hang  on  this  bar 


The  effort  of  careful  tailoring  is  more  often  ruined  by  the  hanging  of  a  coat 
od  the  ordinary  r»  it -hanger  than  by  hanging  it  by  the  strap  on  the  neck. 
THE  K  I.KI**ll  \  l»f-:  ADJISTABLK  I  nun 
The  only  coat  form—  others  are  merely  hangers. 
It  will  not  permit  wrinkles  to  f-.rm  unHer  the  collar.       It  will   not 
permit  the  shoulders  of  a  coat  to  be  tstret«;hed  out  of  shape  a*  the  ordi- 
nary hanger.     It  will  save  its  cost  many  times  over  in  pressing  bills, 
and  your  coat  will  have  the  same  fit  and  shape  as  it  came  from  the  tailor. 
It  will  increase  your  closet  capacity  two-fold.     The  shoulder  forms  are 
y  adjustable.    THE  KELPSHAPE  ADJI'ST  ABLE  KOR3I  w  made 
of  light,  durable  metal,  and  finished  in  black  Japan.       Pnre    $1  25  each 
6  for  $7  00,   12  for  $12.00  prepaid.      TRT  IT  AT  OIK  EXPENSE.     If 
after  30  d-tys'  trial  the  Keepshape  Forms  are  not  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  return  th*m  and  we  will  refund  erery  c«nl  ol  the  pun -base  price. 
BOOKLET  EREE.     A  booklet  that  will  intereresl  every  man  who  cares 
for  hii  pertooal  appearance  Iree  for  the  asking.     Send  for  ;t  now. 

KEEPSHAPE   ADJUSTABLE   HANOER   CO. 
132  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


result  of  this  writer's  observations  appears  in  an 
editorial  addrest  to  parents  urging  them  to  teach 
their  children  to  beware  of  motor  wagons  as  they 
would  of  fire.  The  danger,  it  appears,  is  that  the 
automobiles  are  liable  to  kidnap  the  children,  or 
the  children  the  automobiles — just  which  he  fails 
to  make  clear.  Anyway,  he  assures  us,  the  pent-up 
deviltry  of  the  innocent -looking  motor  is  some- 
thing that  inexperienced  hands  should  not  disturb; 
the  ptiblic  has  trouble  enough  already  dodging  ma- 
chines supposed  to  be  under  control,  without  add- 
ing to  its  precarious  position  by  sending  runaway 
chariots  recklessly  around  the  city  thoroughfares. 
Hence  this  warning  to  parents,  in  which  he  addresses 
them  thus' 

It  appears,  now,  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
duties  resting  upon  the  Hartford  parent  is  to  teach 
his  sons  not  to  run  off  with  automobiles  belonging 
to  other  people.  Recent  incidents  in  this  city  go 
to  show  that  hitherto  this  duty  has  been  neglected 
— probably  because  it  was  thought  not  to  be 'a  duty. 
But  school  work  on  this  subject  should  begin  in 
the  family  this  morning;  it  should  be  specific  as 
to  not  touching  other  people's  automobiles;  and 
ordinary  prudence  requires  that  the  instruction 
should  be  applied  to  all  boys  from  those  just  begin- 
ning to  walk  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Boys  of 
over  twenty  who  do  this  sort  of  thing  would  prob- 
ably be  reckoned  as  thieves. 

It  is  our  impression  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
add  the  little  girls  to  the  class.  The  smaller  girls 
in  these  days  do  not  appear  to  differ  much  from 
their  brothers  except  in  the  matter  of  dress.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  we  saw  a  boy  and  a  girl 
fussing  with  a  big  automobile  that  stood  without 
occupants  by  the  sidewalk.  The  girl  was  perhaps 
seven  years  old — the  boy  a  year  or  two  older,  or  at 
any  rate,  a  year  or  two  larger.  Both  were  well- 
drest  and  their  general  behavior  indicated  that 
they  were  of  good  social  stock.  But  both  were 
fascinated  with  the  big  power-wagon.  They  patted 
it;  they  pushed  at  every  projection  on  the  side, 
apparently  trying  to  find  its  secret  of  motion;  they 
tried  to  shake  it;  the  little  girl  was  for  climbing 
into  it,  probably  to  see  what  they  could  do  from 
the  inside,  but  the  boy  held  her  back.  Imagine  for 
a  moment  that  by  some  chance  they  had  set  the 
powerful  machine  in  rapid  motion.  It  would  have 
slaughtered  all  that  came  in  its  way  and  destroyed 
itself.  A  runaway  railroad  locomotive  would  not 
have  been  so  dangerous  unless  it  had  exploded — 
for  the  locomotive  is  made  for  fixt  tracks.  But 
the  automobile  is  made  for  the  ordinary  road,  and, 
once  set  going  without  guidance,  it  would  go  over 
or  through  all  until  it  went  to  smash. 

An  automobile  going  about  alone  at  any  time  of 
day,  or  an  automobile  going  about  in  the  evening 
hours  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  boys,  would  add 
a  new  terror  to  our  crowded  streets.  Even  when 
the  automobile  is  in  the  hands  of  men  acquainted 
with  its  mechanism,  the  mere  footfarer  in  city  streets 
has  to  look  to  himself.  With  boys  in  charge,  who 
perhaps  know  no  more  than  how  to  start  it,  and 
who  are  all  the  time  conscious  that  they  are  using 
property  not  their  own,  the  danger  of  an  evening 
walk  through  our  streets  wouid  be  increased  fifty- 
fold.  Clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Hartford  par- 
ent with  half-grown  children  to  open  a  home  school 
this  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  automobile,  with 
"Don't  touch  or  meddle  with  it"  as  the  .dominant 
theme.  The  lessons  should  be  learned  letter-per- 
fect, too,  unless  parents  are  willing  that  their  chil- 
dren should  have  a  hand  in  killing  somebody. 


The    Automobile    as    a    Health    Resort. — So 

much  has  been  said  against  the  automobile  on  the 
ground  that  its  advent  created  in  many  quarters  an 
almost  inhuman  "speed-madness"  which  resulted 
disastrously  to  the  nerves  of  the  riders  and  often 
even  more  disastrously  to  the  lives  of  the  "innocent 
by-standers,"  that  the  plea  of  a  writer  in  The  Auto- 
mobile Magazine  (New  York  i  should  be  given  con- 
sideration.    His  thesis  is  that  the  automobile  is  one 


The  Fame 


of  the 


ELGIN 


Accuracy,  reliability,  durability — 
in  fact  every  requisite  of  a  perfect 
timepiece  is  expressed  when  you 
mention  the  name — ELGIN. 

There  are  different  grades  of 
ELGIN  movements  at  different 
prices.  The  G.  M.  WHEELER 
Grade  ELGIN  is  "The  Watch  that's 
made  for  the  Majority,  "  This  pop» 
ular  movement  is  finely  adjusted; 
17  jewels; — a  watch  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  at  a  popular  price. 
Ask  to  see  the  G.  M.  WHEELER 
Grade  ELGIN  in  thin  models  and 
sizes  so  desirable  for  men  and  boys. 

ELGIN  Watches  of  equal  grade 
for  ladies,  at  moderate  prices. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


The  Holsman  Automobile 


Rides 

Like  a 

Carriage 


A  STANDARD  type  of  power  vehicle,  light, 
strong,  handsome,  high-wheeled,  high- 
bodied— simple,  and  splendidly  efficient. 
"Rides  Like  a  Carriage,"  noiselessly  and 
smoothly,  over  paved  city  streets,  or  rockiest, 
ruttiest,  country  roads.  Practically  no  repairs 
and  low  maintenance. 

Solid  Rubber  Tires  — no  pneumatics  to 
collapse.  Air-cooled  —  no  water  to  freeze. 
Holsman  features  are  all  fully  patented. 

Two  simple  hand  levers  regulate  entire  con- 
trol—start, steer,  stop,  reverse  and  brake.  No 
live  axles,  friction  clutches,  differential  gears, 
pumps,  etc.  Double  hill-climbing  power  in 
reserve.  Send  today  for  Handsome  Uook- 
let— Free. 

HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY      'M' 

674  Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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of  the  greatest  health-restorers  of  the  twentieth 
century.  "The  decline  and  fall  of  that  unholy 
empire  of  stimulants  and  drugs,"  he  alleges,  "  is 
also  in  sight,  for  the  motor-car  is  largely  used  by 
many  men  and  women  whose  occupations  compel 
them  to  resort  to  outside  aids  for  rebuilding 
wasted  nervous  energy.  The  autoenthusiast  may 
not  realize  that  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine  is  really  the  first  step 
toward  bettering  his  health  environment.  '  From 
the  man  who  drives  the  light-fingered  run-about, 
which  steals  away  his  worries,  to  the  individual 
whose  midwinter  madness  enables  him  to  oper- 
ate with  seven-leagued  'shoes'  his  6j-horse-power 
reindeer  across  a  continent,  each  gains  what  he 
directly  has  not  set  out  to  secure — a  renewal  of 
mind  and  body."  He  enumerates  its  further  ad- 
antages: 

The  automobile  is  the  only  appetizer  that  puts 
one's  teeth  on  edge — for  a  good  meal.  Like  an  au- 
tomatic nurse,  it  mechanically  Soothes  the  patient 
with  the  remedies  of  enjoyment,  exercise,  and  pure 
air,  and  the  medicine  is  taken  and  absorbed  without 
question.  No  rebellion  is  shown,  for  it  is  so  subtly 
administered.  And  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  the  motor-car  is  an  instrument  that  dis- 
pels the  cares  and  relieves  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  it  has  become  a  permanent  faction  in  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  no  finer  first  aid  to  the  injured  body 
and  mind  than  this  piece  of  mechanism,  which, 
once  designed  for  pleasure,  is  now  acting  as  a  last- 
ing substitute  for  many  noxious  things  that  harm 
and  destroy  the  individual.  Speed,  power,  and 
endurance  are  the  free  gifts  this  health-dispenser 
bestows,  even  tho  it  does  not  possess  the  same 
qualities  itself. 

Altho  the  claim  is  often  rightly  made  that  the 
excitement  due  to  motoring  is  apt  to  make  too 
great  a  drain  upon  the  whole  physical  system,  yet 
a  moderate  use  of  one's  motor-car  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  physicians  in  cases  where  outdoor  exist- 
ence is  one  of  the  prime  requisites. 

In  speaking  of  the  physical  uplift  that  automo- 
biling  affords  the  patient,  Dr.  A.  OberdorfTer,  of 
New  York,  voices  very  fully  the  opinion  which  is 
held  by  many  of  the  medical  profession.  "Again 
and  again  I  am  requested  to  suggest  some  real  and 
mild  form  of  exercise  that  will  take  my  patient's 
thoughts  away  from  himself.  This  is  especially  so 
where  the  illness  is  the  result  of  overwrought  nerves 
or  any  strain  upon  the  system  due  to  excessive 
brain-storms.  Irritable  persons  can  employ  their 
machines  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  out  in 
the  fresh  air  and  to  get  a  change  of  outlook,  but 
they  must  be  driven  slowly  at  first.  Whenever  it 
is  a  case  of  neurasthenia,  which  makes  the  individual 
very  much  unsettled,  a  quiet  jaunt  into  the  coun- 
try in  a  low-powered  car  is  especially  recommended. 
After  a  few  of  these  trips,  I  find  that  the  patient 
becomes  more  settled  and  calmer,  and  even  inclined 
to  desire  to  do  a  little  of  the  driving.  A  quick  spin 
— but  not  too  quick — in  the  open,  either  through 
the  city's  parks  or  where  the  scenery  is  constantly 
changing,  produces  a  marvelous  effect  upon  the 
mind,  even  tho  the  body  does  not  respond  in  the 
same  manner. 

"It  is  a  very  short  while  and  then  comes  the 
transformation,  and  it  is  generally  sudden.  My 
patients  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  art  of 
running  the  car  that  they  at  once  demand  that  they 
be  permitted  to  drive  for  themselves.  And,  alas! 
That  means  that  my  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired." 

As  there  is  hardly  a  class  of  individuals  upon 
whose  physical  and  mental  resources  there  is  a  more 
tremendous  strain  than  physicians,  yet  there  is 
hardly  one  who  can  afford  the  up-keep  of  a  motor- 
ear  but  owns  one,  and  that  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
business  only.  "Ry  operating  my  machine."  says 
a  well-known  surgeon,  "I  secure  more  complete  re- 
laxation from  the  attendant  anxieties  of  some  severe 
problem  which  must  absorb  my  entire  thought  and 
attention  than  in  any  other  way.  I  completely 
forget,  for  the  time  being,  that  a  human  life  hangs 
upon  my  skill,  and  my  only  ambition  is  to  make 
the  motor  go.     Nothing  else  seems  to  matter,  and 


I   weLi\t  to   impress  upon 
yovi   first   of   all    that 

the  Maxwell  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  family  necessity;  not 
a  fad-machine  nor  a  road-ripping  racer,  but  a  utility — a 
sure,  safe,  sound,  trouble-proof,  lasting  motor  car  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  wants  automobile-comfort  at  little 
cost  and  no  annoyance. 

I  believe  that  the  Maxwell's  designer — Mr.  J.  D. 
Maxwell — is  without  an  equal  in  the  building  of  a  practical 
motor  vehicle,  and  the  way  that 


— one  of  the  best-selling  cars  in  America — is  making  good 
every  day  and  every  hour  everywhere  is  my  best  proof. 

I  shall  take  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  that  you  are 
served  with  a  completely  satisfactory  demonstration  of  die 
Maxwell. 

Just  write  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  personal  in- 
troduction to  the  Maxwell  dealer  nearest  you. 

At  the  very  least,  you  should  write  for  a  copy  of  the 
Maxwell  catalogue.  Address  Dept.  30  You'll  save  money, 
and  learn  a  lot  of  honest  facts  if  you  do. 


}&€JL0 


President  the  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

80  Chestnut  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Main  Plant:  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Factories:  Chicago,  111.;  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Dealers  in  all  large  cities 


J2-I4  H.  P.  Tourabout,  $£25 


/6-20  H  P.  j-Passenger   Touring  Car,  S-F4SO 


No  Honing— No  Grinding 


"CARBO  MAGNETIC" 
THE  RAZOR  WITH  AN  EVERLASTINC   EDCE 
SELF-SHAVING  A  PLEASURE 

After   all,   there  is   but   one   razor — the  ordinary,  and  the  very   best  is  the 
"CARBO  MAGNETIC'-THE  RAZUR  OF  PERFECTION. 

"CARBO  MAGNETIC"  RAZORS  are  tempered  as  hard  as  flint  by  OUR 
EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY  and  WILL  SHAVE  ANY 
BEARD,  NO  MATTER  HOW  TOUGH.     Get  one  to-day  and  you'll  have 

no     more:     razor      troubles 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name,  tell  us  if  he  handles  the '•  Carbo  .Magnetic" 
Razor,  and  we  -will  send  you  out-  booklet  entitled    "Hints  on  Shaving."  and 
make  you  a  proposition  whereby  you  can  test  this  razor.  The  booklet  is  very 
valuable  to  self-sharers;    it  illustrates   the   correct   razor  position  for  everv 
part  of  the  face  and  tells*  you  all  about  KKAL  SHAVING  COMFORT. 


Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTE1N.  445-447  Broadway,  New  York 

Set  of  Two  in 
Leather     Case 

$5.50 


Hollow  Ground 
as  Illustrated 

$2.50 

Double  Concave 

for  Extra  Heavy 

Beards 

$3.00 


Carbo    Magnetic 
Strop 

$1.00 

Strop  Aide 

25c. 
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PRUDENTIAL 

'M     HAS  , THE    •  rf> 

| STRENGTH  OF  J 
iffGIBRiUTAR^  \ 


Read  This  Letter  From  Missouri : 

"Five  years  ago  I  took  out  two  policies  of 
#10,000  each  in  your  company.  At  the  time 
I  made  a  memorandum  on  my  list  of  life 
insurance:  'Due  1916,  with  possibly  an  addi- 
tional two  thousand  as  a  dividend.' 

"When  notified  a  few  days  ago  that  a 
dividend  on  my  two  policies  of  $  1,208. 60 
was  due,  and  that  it  was  mine  for  the  asking, 
I  was  surprised  and  greatly  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  the  prospects  were  so  good  for  the 
two  thousand  dollar  dividend  being  paid. 

"I  now  regret  that  at  the  time  I  took  out 
this  insurance  in  your  company  I  had  not 
made  the  amount  double." 

This  policyholder  thought  that 
possibly  $2,000  would  be  paid 
as  a  dividend  in  1916,  but  in 
1906 — when  his  policies  had  been 
in  force  only  five  years — he  re- 
ceives $1,208.60,  and,  mark  you, 
this  is  only  one  dividend.  If  the 
policyholder  lives  until  the  policy 
matures  he  will  have  received 
two  other  dividends,  and  if  he 
should  die  at  any  time  the  policy 
will  be  paid  in  full. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

.Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Write  for  Specimen  Five  Year  Dividend  En- 
dowment Policy  like  this  at  your  age. 


JOHN  F.  DRIDEN,  President 
Dept.  R  NEWARK 


,   N.  J.  J 


WANTED 

We  want  to  teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  General 

Brokerage  and  Insurance  business  by  mail  and 

appoint  you 

Special    Representative 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  Co-operative  Real 
Estate  and  Brokerage  Co.  in  the  world.  Many 
are  making  $3000  to  $5000  yearly  WITHOUT 
ANY  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities  open  to  YOU.  Thorough 
Commercial  LAW  Course  free  to  each  repre- 
sentative. Write  for  free  62-page  book. 
THECROSS  CO.,  596  Reeper  Bl'k.  Chic  Ho 

IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
pmo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


in  consequence  I  return  to  my  duties  with  a  clear 
brain  and  a  steady  hand." 

Hence,  if  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
find  from  actual  experience  that  their  automobiles 
are  sign-posts  to  health,  there  is  no  layman  need 
hesitate  to  follow  the  same  course  of  action  and 
adopt  a  treatment  which  is  rational. 


PERSONAL 

The  New  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.— The  late  President  Harper,  of  Chicago 
University,  had  been  so  completely  identified  with 
the  founding  and  growth  of  that  institution  that 
when  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  it  was  feared 
that  no  other  would  be  found  who  could  really  take  ' 
his  place.  In  Mr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  the  new 
president,  however,  it  is  now  thought  that  the  uni- 
versity has  discovered  a  head  who  is  in  almost  the 
same  class  as  the  late  President  Harper.  Writing 
in  The  World  To-day  (Chicago),  from  which  the  ac- 


EDUCATIONAL 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
YWIRD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  times 
;i  iliiy  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  fur  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

THE  LAXGUAGK-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Itiiilding,  Broadway  and  I6lh  Street,  New  York 


MR.   HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON, 

The  new  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

companying  portrait  is  reproduced,  Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews  says  of  the  university  that  "centered  as  it 
has  been  about  the  personality  of  its  first  president, 
it  finds  itself,  if  possible,  stronger  under  his  suc- 
cessor." In  The  Independent  (New  York)  the 
same  writer  discusses  more  fully  the  qualifications 
of  the  new  president.      We  read  in  part: 

Harry  Pratt  Judson  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  a  school  man.  He  is  not  a  creature  of  that 
process  of  precocious  specialization  with  which  our 
higher  education  is  at  present  afflicted.  From  1870 
to  1885  he  was  a  teacher  and  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  going  there  directly  upon  his 
graduation  at  Williams  College.  For  seven  years 
after  that  he  was  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  in  1892  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  one  of  the  first  three  choices 
of  President  Harper.  From  that  time  until  this 
he  has  borne  increasingly  the  burden  of  administra- 
tion of  an  institution  whose  administrative  like  its 
academic  policies  have  had  few  precedents  and 
many  changes.  Throughout  these  years  he  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science;  has  written  a  number  of  books  especially 
adapted  for  schools  and  the  larger  reading  public; 
has  directed  some  of  the  most  important  research 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  constructive 
politics;  was  the  first  president  of  the  Quadrangle 
Club;  has  been   dean   of  the  Graduate   School   and 


ESPEfiANTO-The  New  Language 

invented  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Zamerhof, 
is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  perfection. 
Already  over  a  million  people  are  speak- 
ing and  studying  it  and  it  has  journals, 
schools,  and  societies  in  every  civilized 
nation.  At  the  first  Congress  in  Boulogne 
in  1905  thirty  different  languages  were 
_  represented.  All  proceedings  were  in 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  Esperanto  and  everybody  perfectly  under- 
stood. The  next  Congress  is  at  Cambridge  England,  in 
August.  The  20  lesson  mail  course  at  the  INTERCONTI- 
NENTAL UNIVERSITY,  1500-1512  L  Street,  Washington. 
D.  0.,  will  give  the  average  student  mastery  of  it.  Our 
text  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Zamerhof.  Also  full  in- 
struction in  the  Law,  Oratory,  Literature,  Library  Science, 
School  and  College  courses.  The  high  character  of  this 
University  is  vouched  for  by  the  eminent  men  on  its  Board 
of  Directors.    Send  for  Year  Book. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY 

The  first  chartered  school  of  Elocution  in  Amer- 
ica. Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Pub- 
lic Reading,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art.  Prepares 
teachersof  Elocution,  Literature  and  Physical  Train- 
ing Its  students  and  graduates  occupy  prominent 
positions  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  Fall  term  opens 
Oct.  8.  Illustrated  catalogue  for  the  asking.  Address 
The  Registrar,  926  Temple  Building,  Philadelphia 


*:to 


THE  OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOUlEji  \m 

OXFORD,  01110.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati— on 
the  ('.  H.  &  D.  Four  years'  College  Course.  Unusual 
advantages  in  music,  art,  and  preparatory  branches. 
Faculty  trained  in  best  schools  of  Europe  and  America. 
$300  a  year. 
JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  President.  Box  D. 

MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y, 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.    Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX.  Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 

AM  A4JKMCV  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
KK,<  OM>IF,M>S.        CW.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "^WWl"* 

The  great  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  paces.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany,  New  York  and  London. 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS  COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
methods  of  securing  money  for  enterprises.  Vol.  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enter- 
prise; Vol.  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guar- 
anteed stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions, 
underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only 
successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pages.  Buckram 
binding,  charges  paid,  $4.00.  Send  /or  pamphlet  and 
list  0/  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Rooms  33-35,   229   Broadway,    New  York 
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then  of  the  faculties,  and  has  always  been  a  loyal 
friend  and  colleague. 

In  the  field  of  university  administration  he  has 
been  easily  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  facul- 
ties. It  was  he  who,  next  to  President  Harper, 
carried  into  actual  working  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
versity's management.  Other  men  in  the  univer- 
sity have  talked  more  and  have  figured  more  in  the 
public  eye,  but  Dr.  Judson's  regulative  motive  has 
been  efficiency  rather  than  display.  He  has  never 
sought  to  be  prominent,  but  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  university  with  a  self-effacement  that  was  as 
unstudied  as  it  was  sincere. 

No  man  in  the  university  has  been  more  con- 
cerned in  public  affairs.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  local  politics,  seeking  to 
advance  reform  movements  by  cooperation  with 
that  section  of  the  party  known  as  "  the  Machine." 
Is  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  friends  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  his  alinement,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  theoretical  reform  it  was  certainly  some- 
what paradoxical.  But  his  influence  was  none  the 
less  felt,  and  he  was  enabled  to  bring  about  the 
nomination  and  election  of  certain  candidates  who 
had  some  share  in  developing  such  moderate  re- 
forms as  Cook  County  Republicanism  could  endure. 
What  was  most  important,  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  legislation  insuring  direct  primaries 
and  a  constitutional  amendment  m'aking  it  possible 
tor  Chicago  to  seek  a  new  charter 

Two  years  ago  men  speculated  as  to  who  ever 
could  take  up  President  Harper's  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  fate  cast  the  decision  into  the  lap 
of  circumstance,  and  events  made  the  choice.  Dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  and  the  year  following  Presi- 
dent Harper's  death,  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity increasingly  centered  about  Dr.  Judson  as 
dean  of  the  faculties  and  as  acting  president.  Until 
within  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  administration  in 
the  latter  capacity  there  was  practically  no  discus- 
sion as  to  Dr.  Harper's  successor.  His  loss  was 
still  too  recent  and  too  much  felt,  but  when  the 
question  at  last  was  faced  the  answer  had  already 
been  given.  Dr.  Judson  was  already  de  facto  presi- 
dent; it  remained  only  to  make  him  de  jure. 


A    Notable     Political   Character.— Galusha   A. 

Grow,  who  died  March  31,  at  his  home  near  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the  historical  figures  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  1850,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania,  and  was  then  the  young- 
est member  of  Congress.  He  served  for  twelve 
years,  six  as  a  Free-soil  Democrat  and  six  as  a  Re- 
publican. In  1861  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.  His  later  political  experiences  were  many 
and  varied.  The  Rochester  Post  Express  thus  out- 
lines his  life  from  his  last  term  in  the  House  to  the 
end,  giving  also  some  entertaining  stories  of  his 
work  in  Congress: 

When  this  term  expired  Mr.  Grow  dropt  out  of 
public  life,  but  thirty-one  years  later,  on  February 
20,  1894,  at  a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
House  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  he  was  elected 
Congressman-at-large  from  Pennsylvania  by  a 
plurality  of  188,294.  In  1896  he  was  reelected  by 
a  plurality  of  246,162,  being,  at  that  time,  a  larger 
purality  than  had  ever  before  been  given  to  a  candi- 
date for  any  office  in  any  election  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  In  1898  he  was  reelected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  297,446,  setting  a  new  high  record  in  our  poli- 
tics. This  stood  till  1904,  when  President  Roose- 
velt carried  Pennsylvania  by  a  plurality  of  505,519. 
Mr.  Grow  was  reelected  in  1900  and  1902  and  closed 
his  public  career  with  the  adjournment  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  on  March  3,  1903.  His  twelve 
years  of  service  between  185 1  and  1863  were  sup- 
plemented by  nine  years  between  1894  and  1903, 
and  fifty-two  years  elapsed  between  the  beginning 
of  his  first  term  and  the  end  of  his  last — a  record 
that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  Congress. 

Speaking  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Grow  once  said. 
"I  was  born  in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  August 
31,  1823.  My  father  died  when  I  was  three  years 
old,  and  my  mother,  with  six  children  to  provide 
for,  removed  to  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1834.     In  order  to  help  her  I  worked  on  a  farm  and 


"Paint"    is  an  elastic  'word — //  covers 
many   different   things 

Suppose  there  were  no  such  word  as  "paint" — no  general 
term  for  all  the  preparations  now  classified  as  "paint." 

Suppose  that  every  can,  keg  and  pail,  instead  of  being  labeled 
"So-and-so's  Paint,"  had  tc  be  marked  barytes,  gypsum,  silica, 
whiting  or  white  lead,  according  to  the  actual  contents,  wouldn't 
there  be  more  of  Pure  White  Lead  and  less  of  the  substitutes  sold  ? 

It  is  so  easy  to  persuade  one  that  "paint  is  paint" — that  all 
paint  is  about  the  same  thing.  It  isn't.  There's  a  wide  difference 
in  paint.  The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  shown  below,  found  on 
a  keg,  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  Pure  White  Lead  made  by  the 
Old  Dutch  Process — the  standard  paint  material. 

So  many  names  and  brands  are  mere  identification  marks — 
they  don't  guarantee  what  is  in  the  paint.  If  you  want  to  buy 
Pure  White  Lead  and  if  a  dealer  wants  to  sell  Pure  White  Lead, 
this  trade  mark  makes  it  safe  and  sure.  This  trade  mark  does 
not  stand  for  a  new  brand. 
It  is  a  new  guaranty  on  our 
old,  time-tested  brands.  All 
first-class  dealers  have  our 
White  Lead.  Look  for  the 
Boy. 

We  Have  Published  a  Book 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  Henry  lluii. 
It  is  full  ot  practical  suggestions  and 
helps  to  the  intelligent  use  of  paint.  We 
will  gladly  mail  a  de  luxe  copy  to  any  ne 
interested  m  paint — a  postal  card  request 
will  answer. 

NATIONAL  LEAD   COMPANY 

in  whichever  0/  the  four-r- 
ing cities   is    nea  rest  you : 

New  York,    Boston,   Buffalo,   Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,     Chicago,     St.  Louis. 

Philadelphia  (JohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 

Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.J 


Ail  our  white 

lead  packed  in 
1007  bears  this 
trade  mark. 


Using  Pure  White 
Lead  does  not 
necessarily  mean 
painting  white,  as 
white  lead  may  be 
colored  as  desired. 


How  to  Attain  and  Maintain   Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.O.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  your  health  is  out  of  order,  slightly  or  seriously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth,  91  50. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people."— Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

l-'m.i.  Cloth,  213  pp.    $1.50,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 
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■    ''    ^^T"  The  grasp 

£     s  ^F  of  the  clasp 

W  ^M  is   ea<y.      It's 

**  flat — the  only  abso- 

lutely flat  clasp  garter 
is  the  Brighton.     Milli 
ons  of  men  know  this — buy 
them  and  wear  them.     The  wear 
is  there,  and  they  cost  only  a  quarter 
a  pair.     Remember  it. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CD,  711  Miiurr  St..  PmiluomiU 
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Brighton* 

are  made  of 
pure  silk  web. 
The   patterns    are 
new,  exclusive — vaii- 
jp'     ety    enough    to    satisfy 
*^       everybody.     All  metal  parts 
are  of  heavy  nickel-plated  bras*. 
If  your  dealer  can't   supply  you,  a 
pair  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

kuuil  if  PIONEER  SUSPENDERS 
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Have  Yo\ir  Spring  Sviit 

MADE  IN  NEW  YORK 


r— a         and  MADE  TO 
YOUR  MEASURE 


$12.50 


If  you  write  us  a  postal  today, 
by  return  mail  you  will  receive 
FREE  our    Handsome   Fashion 

Catalog 
"NEW  YORK  STYLES  FOR  MEN" 
with    Clever    Ideas   for    Smart 
Dressers. 

FREE  and  prepaid  also  a  large 
assortment  of  the  NewestSpring 
Suiting  Samples  with  complete 
Outfit  for  taking  your  own  mea- 
surements at  home 

What  we  have  done  for  thous- 
ands of  smartly  dressed  discern- 
ing men  all  over  the  United 
States,  we  certainly  can  do  for 
you.  And  we  honestly  believe 
every  dollar  expended  with  us 
buys  more  Style,  Quality  and 
Value  than  two  dollars  spent  in 
your  home  town. 

Try  it  and  see  for  yourself — 
Remember  you  take  NO  RISK  in 
sending  us  a  trial  order. 

We  guarantee  to  Fit  yon  per- 
fectly or  refund  your  money  with- 
out any  argument. 

We  prepay  express  charges  to 
any  part  of  United  States. 

Write  .Villi',  for  our  Catalog. 
Samples  of  Spring  Suitings  and 
Self-Measurement  Outfit.  They 
are  FREE. 

It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 
what  "  Made  in  New  York  " 
really  means. 

THE    NEW     YORK     TAILORS 

E.  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Largest  Mail  Order  Tailors  to  Men  in  the  World 
Reference  byp'rmission — Citizens  Central  Nat'l  Hunk.  .V.  1". 
EST.  16  TEARS  NO  AGENTS  NO  BRANCHES 
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The 

I   New  ^t 
Toilet 
Paper 

lialsam  San  it  is- 
sue ist  be  modern 

toilet  paper.  Soft, 
HitroiiK    and   per- 
fectly antiseptic 
Made  so  by  treatment 
with  pure  Canada,  Balsam. 

Balsam  Sanitissue 

is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  in  sealed 
cartons.  Price  10c,  15c,  25c.  25  sheets 
free.    $1  worth  sent  prepaid  anywhere. 

We    have  &  special  proposition  for       _«., 
office  buildings  aiel  puhlic  places, sav- 
ing fruru  'JO  per  cent,  to  J"  j"  r 
SCOTT  PiPr  It  CO..  :><).!  C.\<  nnoort  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DEAFNESS 

"The  Morley  'Phone" 

A   miniature  Tele- 
phone  for  the  Ear. 

invisible,  easily  adjusted 
and    entirety  comfortable. 
Makes  low   sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty   thousand  sold,  giving  in- 
stant relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises. 
There  are  but  few  case*  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE    MOR.LEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     83 
31  Sovith  16trv  Street,  Philadelphia 


in 
the 


The  United  States 

Twentieth  Century.  By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This  is  the  most 
noteworthy  book  on  America  since  Bryce's  "  American 
Commonwealth."  8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 
Fvink  <£.  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 
44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay* 
Koyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

"We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  or  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


went  lumbering,  finally  earning  money  enough  to 
carry  me  through  Amherst  College,  from  which  1 
graduated  in  1844.  After  regaining  my  health  I 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  place  of  my  law  partner, 
David  Wilmot,  famous  as  author  of  the  Wiltnot 
proviso  and  a  great  Free-soiler.  I  was  elected  as  a 
compromise  candidate  and  in  the  end  became  a 
ranker  Free-soiler  than  Wilmot  himself,  if  that  were 
possible.  My  maiden  speech  was  on  'Man's  Right 
to  the  Soil,'  and,  being  the  youngest  member  of 
Congress,  I  was  persistent  enough  to  stick  to  my 
theme  until  finally  the  bill  known  as  the  Homestead 
Act  was  passed.  Some  facetious  person  declared, 
I  have  heard,  that  the  late  Horace  Greeley  had  me 
in  mind  when  he  gave  that  immortal  advice  to  'go 
west  and  Grow  up  with  the  country,'  but  I  don't 
think  so  myself." 

Mr.  Grow  had  not  been  in  the  House  more  than 
twenty  days  when  he  made  his  first  remarks.  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  had  been  brought 
to  this  country  on  one  of  our  government  vessels, 
and  a  resolution  was  pending  in  the  House  propo- 
sing an  official  reception.  This  was  violently  op- 
posed by  Fayette  McMullin,  of  Virginia,  who  said  it 
was  "impudent  for  a  foreigner  to  come  here  and 
try  to  teach  Americans."  As  soon  as  the  speaker 
closed,  Mr.  Grow  delivered  a  short  and  impassioned 
speech,  in  which  he  said: 

"Is  it  'impudent'  for  a  man  just  escaped  from 
Austrian  dungeons  and  Turkish  exile  to  stand  in 
the  face  of  nations  and  advocate  the  conscious  rights 
of  man?  Is  it  'impudet;  for  the  representative 
of  a  brave  people  to  present  the  claims  of  his  father- 
land to  the  sympathies  of  the  descendants  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Jefferson — to  make  his  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  bleeding  humanity  to  a  people 
whose  every  battle-field  in  the  first  and  second  wars 
of  independence  is  red  with  the  blood  of  foreigners — 
to  a  country  that  in  the  hour  of  its  peril  received  the 
aid  of  Lafayette,  De  Kalb,  and  Kosciusco,  and  whose 
soil  still  holds  the  ashes  of  Pulaski  and  Steuben? 

"  Let  us  welcome  to  our  shores  and  to  the  hearts  of 
our  countrymen  the  exile  driven  by  oppression  and 
wrong  from  the  fireside  of  his  fathers." 

During  his  service  in  the  House  from  1851  to  1863 
Mr.  Grow  witnessed  many  exciting  events,  in  one 
of  which  he  was  an  active  participant.  He  once 
described  it  as  follows: 

"  It  was  during  a  debate  on  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution bill,  and  while  General  Quitman  was  speak- 
ing I  rose  and  went  over  to  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  House  to  speak  to  a  fellow  member.  While 
there  I  objected  to  the  speaking,  as  I  had  a  right  to 
do,  when  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  told  me  to  go 
back  to  my  own  side  of  the  House  if  I  wanted  to 
object.  I  replied  that  the  hall  was  a  free  one,  and 
every  man  had  a  right  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
This  seemed  to  excite  Keitt,  and  he  came  up  and 
demanded  to  know  what  I  meant  by  such  an  an- 
swer. I  told  him  I  meant  just  what  I  said,  and  this 
angered  my  opponent  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
made  a  grab  for  my  throat,  and  I  struck  at  him. 
This  proved  the  signal  for  a  rough  and  tumble  fight, 
for  each  of  us  had  friends  standing  about,  and  we 
were  seized  and  held.  Somebody  hit  Barksdale,  of 
Mississippi,  who  had  essayed  the  r&le  of  peacemaker, 
and  he  struck  Elihu  Washburn,  who  struck  some- 
body else.  Finally  Barksdale's  wig  came  off,  and 
when  he  put  it  on  wrong  end  foremost  he  looked  so 
funny  that  all  burst  out  laughing  and  the  great 
fight  was  over." 

In  1879  President  Hayes  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  tendered  Mr.  Grow  the  mission  to  Russia, 
but,  adhering  to  his  resolution  never  to  accept  an 
office  which  did  not  come  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
he  declined  the  honor.  Subsequently  he  was  de- 
feated in  his  efforts  to  become  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  again  in  his  campaign  for  the  gover- 
norship. When  his  second  period  of  service  in  the 
House  expired  and  his  public  career  closed,  the 
people  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  gav«  him  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  testifying  to  their  love  for 
him  and  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  useful 
public  service. 


The    Man    Who    Watched    Chicago    Grow. — 

Eighty-five  years  ago  Alexander  Beaubien  was  bom, 
the  first  white  child  to  claim  what  is  now  Chicago 
for  his  birthplace.  Until  his  death,  which  occurred 
recently,  he  hardly  left  the  vicinity,  so  that  during 


The  "A\eteor"  French  Coffee 

Percolator 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper  or  Nickel 

Made  in  over  ioo  styles  and  sizes, 
ranging  in  price  from 

$2.50  to  $20 

There  are  cheap  imitations  of  the  "Meteor'" — 
be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

ri^HERE  is  no  need  of  using  cereal  Coffees. 
-L  Nothing  can  equal  the  delicious  flavor  or  the 
nutritive  and  gently  stimulating  qualities  of  the 
genuine  coffee  bean.  If  your  coffee  makes  havoc 
with  your  nerves  and  digestion  it  is  because  you 
boil  away  the  good  and  develop  the  bad  to  its 
highest  potency. 

The  "Meteor"  French  Coffee  Percolator  is 
mechanically  adapted  to  get  the  strength  and  aroma 
of  the  coffee  without  its  nerve-destroying  qualities. 
I llustrated booklet  "with  prices  mailed  upon  request. 

ltieriden  Company,  silversmiths 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  Successor 

218    Fifth   Avenue,  Mnd^Nq.,  NEWARK 
Factory:  Meriden,  Conn.  Canada  Factory:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


YOUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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As  you  see  illustrated  be- 
low,  are  the  Highest  At- 
tainment   in    Library   and 
Office  furnishing.  You  may 
have  a  library  with  one  unit 
or  one  hundred,  as  suits  your 
convenience.     Yet   with  one 
unit' you  would  have  as  com- 
plete and  solid  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture as  is  made,   and  the  founda 
tion  for  an  artistic  library,  to  grow  as 
fast  as  you  wish  it.     The  exclusive  (Patented) 
features  of  the  Gunn  System,  i.  e.,  Roller  tear- 
ing, Non-binding,  Removable  Doors,  preclude  the 
_       possibility     of 
I  substitution. 
TAKE    NONE 
3  OTHER -LOOK 
FOR  THE  CASE 
WITH   NO    UN- 
SluHTLY  IRON 
BANDS. 

You  don't  get 

done    when    yon 

buy  a  "CURB." 

Our    new    1807 
cstfllogue,    just 

I ihf    press, 

hent  free.  A 
postal  card  re- 
<iim",!  will  bring 
w  rite  to-day. 
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the  eighty-five  years  of  his  life  he  had  had  an  ad- 
mirable chance  to  observe  the  f/rowth  of  the  coun- 
try's second  largest  city.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
comments  thus  upon  his  span  of  life 

The  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  a  Canadian 
voyageur,  trapper,  and  Indian  trader,  his  infancy 
was  spent  in  a  cabin  beside  the  river,  down  some- 
where near  the  present  South  Water  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  his  boyhood  amidst  the  tall 
grasses  that  grew  in  rank  profusion  over  the  stretch 
of  swamp  that  was  known  in  those  days,  when 
known  at  all,  as  Chicago  Portage. 

Here  and  there  along  the  banks  of  the  river  there 
were  other  huts  like  that  inhabited  by  his  father; 
all  counted,  there  were  nut  a  score  of  people  in  the 
entire  trappers'  camp  in  the  days  when  Alexander 
was  learning  the  only  trade  that  could  be  followed 
here  with  profit. 

He  was  well  into  early  manhood  before  the  stran- 
gers began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  their  only  rea- 
son for  stopping  here  being  the  fact  that  the  military 
post  known  as  Fort  Dearborn  afforded  them  some 
protection  from  strolling  bands  of  savages. 

One  by  one  Alexander  saw  the  cabins  grow  in 
number  around  his  father's  hut,  especially  after  the 
massacre,  when  confidence  was  again  restored,  and 
one  by  one  he  saw  the  cabins  take  on  a  second  story. 
From  a  village  of  a  few  blocks  in  area  he  saw  it 
stretch  along  the  north  branch ;  he  saw  it  cross  the 
stream  in  that  direction;  he  witnessed  the  unload- 
ing of  the  first  cargo  of  timber,  the  first  cargo  of 
bricks;  he  saw  plank  laid  for  sidewalks  along  the 
main  street;  he  was  present  when  the  first  town 
marshal  was  elected,  and  he  knew  the  first  police 
force  personally. 

Alexander  Beaubien  saw  the  river  opened  to  the 
lake,  saw  the  first  schooner  come  inside;  was  there 
when  they  raised  the  logs  foi  the  first  inn ;  over- 
heard the  older  people  predict  that  the  town  would 
some  day  grow  out  as  far  as  the  river  branch  on 
the  west:  was  down  at  the  wharf  when  many  of 
the  present  old  settlers  arrived  from  Buffalo;  was 
interested  in  Wentworth's  newspapers  and  politics, 
helped  to  celebrate  when  the  population  reached 
50,000;  helped  to  celebrate  again  when  it  reached 
100,000;  saw  the  city  stretching  out  in  all  direc- 
tions over  what  was  only  a  few  years  ago  a  wilder- 
ness: heard  it  described  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  the  West;  saw  it  double  in  size  and  quin- 
tuple in  wealth  between  i860  and  1895;  heard  it 
called  the  wickedest  city  in  the  West  in  1870;  saw 
it  destroyed  in  1871,  rebuilt  between  1871  and  1881, 
and  reconstructed  between  1880  and  1907;  saw  the 
place  which  he  first  beheld  as  a  trappers'  village  of 
less  than  a  score  of  people  reach  a  population  of 
more  than  2,000,000  and  become  one  of  the  great- 
est cities  on  the  face  of  the  earth — in  which  there 
was  not  a  living  soul  whom  he  knew  in  childhood  or 
in  boyhood. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Correcting  the  Mistake. — Customer — "You've 
given  me  morphin  instead  of  quinin!"  Drug- 
gist— "Is  it  possible?  In  that  case  you  owe  me 
twenty-five  cents  more." — Petit  Parisien. 


Astronomy. — Uncle  Joe — "Yes,  Tommy,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  are  people  in  the  moon." 

Tommy — "Well,  what  becomes  of  them  when 
there  isn't  any  moon?" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Correcting  Himself. — "I  hear  that  you  called 
me  a  land  shark,"  said  the  real-estate  dealer,  hotly. 
"Yes,"  said  the  cusomer,  "and  I  desire  to  apologize 
for  it.  The  lots  you  sold  me  are  under  water  at 
high  tide.  You're  really  a  marine  shark."  How- 
ever, even  this  concession  did  not  seem  to  restore 
the  entente  conliale. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Another  Panic. — "The  expense  of  living  is  be- 
coming frightful!  Would  you  believe  it,  a  single 
ham  cost  my  husband  four  months  imprisonment!" 
—  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


■»•        <^=* 


The  Wear 
Of  The  Wood 

If  thp  floor  to  of  hardwood,— be  it  in  living  room, 
hallway  or  dining  room,  ittattractfreneas  depend* 

npon  tJifi  lirni-ii.  

Hardwood  floors  area  source  eltber  01  satuiacaon 
or  discontent.    Ordinarily  their  beauty  is  in<T«-tlian  dis- 
counted by  theeffortexpended  In  keeping  them  in  condition. 
The  most  satisfactory  &»  d  successful  dressing  for  hard- 
wood floors  is 

I.  X.  L  Floor  Finish 

This  preparation  lias  respited  from  an  experience  of 
80  years  in  ntrrdsbmaUng.  ItretolnB  ",0tE«rs' experioics 


. 


jtslustre  as  no  other  floor  dressing 
does.  ItissuiM-riorin  smoothness  and 
wearing  surface.    Owingtoits  tough- 
ness, it  is  not  easily  scarreo  by  heel 
marks  or  by  furniture.    1 1  hardens 
over   night  and   is   waterproof. 
For  general  interior  work,  such 
as  wainscoting  and  halust  rades, 
plate  rail  etc.,  insist  on 
I.  X.  L  PRESERVATIVE  COATINGS 
Send  for  "Rules  for  the  Pre- 
servation of     Hardwood 
Floors."     Free   if     you 
mention  dealer'sname. 
EUWAltD  SMITH   .v   CO. 
46  Broadway, 

New  York 
69  flarktt  St., 
tUeago 


IK  Httl  CAM 


Xe  h&d  smaJl  skill  o' horse  Hesh 
who  bought- a,  goose  ho  ride  onVDon't-t-eJ^e 
is      ordinary  soaps   . 


is  SAPO  L_l  O  #- 

—Try  a.  caJ\e  of"ir,a.nd  be  convinced. 


Cardinal  Gibbons  urges 
all  Catholics  to 


What   is    good   for    the    priest    ought 
to     be     profitable     to     the     people." 


<  /£u4f-P*~S 


"Get  a  Bible — and  read  it. 

"Use    the    Manual    Of    Prayers  in  your  devotions;  the  praver-bookauthor- 
"  ized  by  the  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore." 

Hfllv  Rihlf  (Douay  Version.)  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  annota- 
IIUIV  LMUIC.  tjOIls  ana  references,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Largest  and  clearest  type  ever  used 
in  a  Bible  of  its  size.  Thirty-two  full-page  engravings  and  eight  beautifully 
colored  maps  of  the  Holy  Land.      A  family  register  for   marriages,   births   and 


deaths.     Size,  5  J4x8  inches.     Bound  in  Egyptian  Seal,  plain   Dfiro     CI  00 
sides,  leather  fined,  round  corners,  red   under  gold  edges.   *  '  IvCj   Jiu.l/v. 


Mfinilfll    fif    PmVPrC      The  official  prayer-book  for  American  Catho- 
Utlliuai    Ul    riajCIS.     lics      prepilred    under  the  supervision   of    j 

the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan;  has  the  imprimature  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  endorsement  of  all  the 
Archbishops   and   Bishops.      Size,  4x554  inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,     Pfirf     $7  00 
limp  back,  gold  title,  blind  bands  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  "gold  edges     *  '  1WC,   4>£.V/U. 

No  Money  in  Advance  Required 


On  request  we  will  send  you  the  Manual  of  Prayers  and 
After  five  days'  examination  you  send  us  the  price,  55.00, 

we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free 

the  "Faith  of  our  Fathers"  by  Cardinal   Gibbons,  handsomely 
cloth.      Or,  alter  five  days'  examination,  you   may   return  the 
and   Bible  at  our  expense.      Your  name  in  gold  on  cover, 
extra,   each  book. 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Headquarters  ti»r  Theological  Books  :*iul  Church  So 


prepaid 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  udvertlsers. 
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I  put  Macbeth — my  name 
— on  every  lamp-chimney  I 
make. 

If  I  did  not  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do — and  did 
not  have  the  confidence  in 
them  that  I  have — I  would 
send  them  out  as  most  other 
makers  do — unmarked. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.   3o  Cliff  St   New  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  it. 


WRITINGS     OF    THE    LATE 

ERNEST  H.  CROSBY 


Broadcast 

A  collection  of  verses,  pictures,  messages,  and 
meditations— seed  thoughts  sown  broadcast  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  harvest  to  be.  i2mo,  Cloth,  125  pp.  75 
cents;  by  mail  79  cents. 

The  poet's  rne-s  ig?  will  continue  to  redound  .    .    .   the  true 
■ --es.  clear  nn,l  penetrating,   .<rn.j 
and  insiste&t,  .n'ensely  human  from  first  to  laM.—  Sorth    Ameri- 
can. Philadelphia. 
Captain  Jinks.  Hero 

A  keen  satire  on  war  in  which  the  parallel  between 
savagery  and  soldiery  is  uncrrinply  drawn  umo, 
Cloth,  400  pp.  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard.  $  1.50 
postpaid. 

It  is  a  keen  ar.d  just  satire  on  our  military  f<-oli*rine««  and 
crime.     It  paints  the  picture  to  life.—  William  Lloyd  Garrison- 

Swords  and  Plowshares 

A  collection  of  poems,  filled  with  the  hatred  of 
war  and  the  love  of  nature.  As  a  lover  of  nature  the 
author  expresses  something  of  earth's  message  to  man. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  126  pp.     $1.00. 

If  th-  nbination  ol  itro  .-■  :>nd  direct  thr.uiirit  with  simple 
and  pure  expression  is  the  essential  requisite  to  ft  -  immor- 

tality, there  are  passages  to  it  which,  the  world  will  nut  allow  to 
die.— The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message 

It  sets  forth  clearly  all  of  Tolstoy's  ethical,  social, 
and  religious  beliefs,  and  accompanies  this  exposition 
by  a  concise  interpretation  of  the  great  teacher's  philos- 
ophy of  life.      i6mo,  Cloth,      socents;  by  mail  54  cents. 

It  is  brief  and  to  ■  1  will  give  to  many  a  compn 

■  in  and  his  philosophy  which  they  i  ar t  elsewhere 

obtain  in  so  small  a  compass.—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Pulled   TOLSTOY  ON  SHAKESPEARE 

Translated  by  V.  Chertkoff  and  "X  F.  M." 
A    vigorous,     straight-from-the-shonlder    arraign- 
ment.    Tolstoy  tells  in  strong  phra»e  of  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  general  views  of  Shakespeare 

Containing  also  "  Shakespeare's  Attitude  Toward 
the  Working  Classes."  By  Krnest  Crosby.  And— A 
Letter  from  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 


FUNK    &     WACNALLS     COMPANY 
4a-60  Cast  23d   Street,  New  York   City 


IS     YOUR     WIFE     ft      CLUBWOMAN? 

If  so  let  her  read  Ellis  Parker  Butler'* 
THE     INCUBATOR      BABY 

"  An  amusing  account  of  the  upbringing  of  an  incu- 
bator  baby  by  a  flub  rrf   women  who  thought  them- 
ite  on  the  subject  of  infant  growth.     The 
ritshl  and    original."     l'ott-Inttlligencer,   Seat- 
tle. Wafh.    75  cents.    Bookstores,  ox 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  Pubs.,   NEW    YORK 


Experience. — A  certain  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Stock  Exchange  has  set  his  nephew  up  in  busi- 
ness three  times,  but  the  young  man  lacks  some- 
thing essential  to  success  in  the  line  selected  for  him, 
and  has  failed  with  each  effort. 

When  he  recently  appeared  before  the  uncle  with 
his  fourth  request,  the  latter  said' 

"You  must  learn  to  lean  on  yourself.  I  can't 
carry  you  all  my  life.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
You  owe  me  a  great  deal  as  the  result  of  your  last 
failure.  Pitch  in  on  your  own  hook  and  go  it  alone 
till  you  pay  off  those  debts.  When  you've  done 
that,  I'll  give  you  a  check  for  what  they  amount  to. 
Such  an  experience  will  do  you  more  good  than  all 
the  money  I  could  give  you  now." 

Two  months  later  the  nephew  walked  in  with 
every  claim  receipted  in  full,  and  the  uncle  was  so 
delighted  that  he  gave  the  promised  check. 

"How  did  you  manage  it.  Howard?"  he  asked, 
after  an  expression  of  congratulation. 

"I    borrowed    the    money,"    replied    Howard. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Not  Physically  Queer. — The  Lady — ''Your 
little  boy  does  look  queer.  D'yer  think  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  'im  physically?" 

Her  Friend — "Physically,  indeed!  No,  I'm 
sure  there  ain't.  'E  'asn't  'ad  a  drop  o'  physic  in 
'is  life." — Sketch. 


The  Chauffeur. — The  chauffeur  is  a  flying  ani- 
mal new  to  our  fauna.  Its  original  habitat  is  France, 
but  it  is  hardy,  adapts  itself  to  all  climates,  and 
multiplies  rapidly,  so  that  it  now  abounds  in  most 
parts  of  the  world. 

Its  habits  are  as  yet  undetermined.  It  flies  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  low  toward  the  ground.  It 
does  not  hibernate,  strictly  speaking,  altho  it  shows 
some  preference  for  warm  regions. 

Its  reason  for  killing  its  prey  is  still  in  question. 
It  does  not  feed  upon  its  prey,  but  since  increase  of 
speed  in  flight  accompanies  each  death  some  have 
suppi  sed  that  the  chauffeur  draws  vigor  in  some 
way  from  the  victims. 

The  creature  is  difficult  of  capture  and  languishes 
in  confinement,  hence  owners  of  rare  specimens  pay 
largely  to  protect  them  from   the  perils  of   capture. 

No  nest  has  yet  been  found  nor  any  immature 
specimens.  The  chauffeur  first  appears  full-grown 
and  may  be  taken  in  his  haunt,  the  garage,  about 
which  they  settle  in  flocks. —  The  Naturalist. 


In  the  Jungle. — Lion — "  What  caused  the  fire  at 
the  party  last  night!'" 

Monkey — "Why,  the  Firet'.y  lit  on  the  Tapir." — 
Melbourne  Life. 


How  Josiah  Forestalled  Fate. — Josiah  Quincy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Cleveland,  was 
famed  for  the  energy  he  showed  in  getting  jobs  for 
his  constituents. 

One  day  a  laborer  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior  was  drowned  while  bathing  in 
the  Potomac.  A  Congressman  who  happened  to 
be  near  when  the  body  was  taken  from  the  water, 
hearing  that  the  dead  man  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment, rushed  off  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  secure  the  job  for  <  ne  of  his  followers. 

When  he  reached  the  Department,  however,  Hoke 
Smith,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  told  him 
that  the  position  had  already  been  filled. 

"Filled!"  cried  the  Congressman.  "Why,  the 
man  hasn't  been  dead  half  an  hour." 

"I  know  that,"  replied  Smith;  "but  Josiah 
Quincy  heard  the  man  was  going  in  bathing,  so  he 
put  in  an  application  for  the  job  by  telephone." — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


So  Easy. —  Speaking  with  a  young  lady,  a  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  scientific  advance  of  the  age.  "For  instance," 
he  said,  "I  don't  know  at  all  how  the  incandescent 
electric  light  is  produced."  "Oh,  it's  very  simple," 
the  lady.  "You  just  press  a  button,  and  the 
light  appears  at  once." — Christian  Register. 


Miller  Monuments 


Every  order  that  comes  to  me  is  treated 
absolutely  as  an  individual — it  has  to  be 
filled  with  a  selection  of  granite,  a  design, 
and  a  carving  treatment  suited  exactly 
to  its  particular  needs. 

That  special  attention  to  special  needs 
is  wherein  I  claim  to  excel.  Monument- 
making  has  been  my  life  work,  and  in 
every  item — and  price  one  of  the  most 
important — I  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  illustrated 
booklet  on  memorials. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Successor  to   Thomas  &  Miller) 

47    Liberty    Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 
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g  ELECTRO 
gHAIR 


!D"SC 


'+* 


mz 


YOU  admire  luxu- 

S  riant  hair  when   you 
see  it— why  not  have  it 

I  yourself?      We  sell  a 

S  brush,  i  and  by  the  way, 

4  it  is  the  only  bmsh  ciiar- 

>  iinteed.  >  that  will  help  you 

M  to   secure  a    fine,  healthy 

.•  growth  of  hair  if  you  will  use  it 

't  regularly  niuht  and  morning.     It 

'a  will  stop  falling  hair,  eure  dand- 

M  rutf  and  all  disorders  of  the  sealp 

jf  and  hair.     It  promotes  blood  eir- 

I  dilation  in  the  scalp  and  feeds 

!  the    roots -when   the   hair-roots 

I  are  nourished  your  hair  troubles 

P  will  cease. 

Sent  post-paid    with  compass 

J  to  test  power  ]  to  any  address  on 

I  receiptor  price— money  refunded 

J  after  30  days  if  not   satisfactory. 
I         Prices  from  $1.  to  $3.  according 

I  to  size  and  powor.      At   stores   or 

|  direct  from  us.    FRF.E— our  in- 

■  teresting  book— write  for  it. 

I  PALI,  MALL  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Est  IMP) 

•  8!0  Hi  oii.l.iin  .  New  York 


Old  Books  anil  Magazine**   nought  and  Sold 

American  Maovzine  Exchange,  't.  Louis,  Mo.    


College    Mer\ 
Wsxnted 


Profitable     Summer    Work  —  Perma- 
nent   Employment    If    You    Want    It 


w 


44 


E  want  an  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  every  county  to  handle  an  ex- 
traordinary new  hook  proposition. 
Nothing  like  it  for  big  sale3  and 
big  commissions.     Write  at  once  to 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company 

13  Astor  PL,  Room  408.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AS 
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Use  ij(7\  the 

only  \£~r  amount 
required  by  other  cocoas  j 
and  compare  results. 

BENSDORP'S 

stands  for  both  quality 
and  econo'my. 

Send,  to  cents  for  trial  can. 

[Stephen  L.  Bartlett  Co.,*- 


m  porters, 
BOSTON.] 


DO  YOU  KNOW^-StSU 

U/~\117  T""/"^  and  strong,  and  speak  confidently 
"**»"?  ♦»      *  \J  and  convincingly  to  an  audience? 

SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  **£££* 

$1.2$  net;  by  mail,  $1.40.  Complete  course  of  study 
(50  lessons)  FREE.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany,   44-60    East    23rd    Street,    New    York   City. 


HERES^PIPE 


COMM0MT 


The 
Turco-American 
Glass  Pipe 
needs  but  one  lighting.  It  stays  lit  until 
every  bit  of  tobacco  is  burned  to  a  white  ash.  In 
other  pipes  the  tobacco  becomes  wet  and  strong 
and  you  throw  14  away. 

More  than  that,  the  outer  Annealed  Glass 
bowl— unbreakable  as  ordinary  pipes— is  abso- 
lutely non-absorbing,  and  the  pipe  can't  become 
rank  or  bite  the  tongue. 

From  the  tobacco  in  the  inner  Meerschaum 
bowl,  the  smoke  is  drawn  into  the  outer  glass 
bowl,  where  the  steam  condenses,  the  nicotine 
collects  and  you  have  a  clean,  cool,  dry  smoke — 
as  mild  at  the  finish  as  at  the  start. 

Smoke  it  a  week.   If  not  satisfactory  return  it  and 
we  will  refund  money.    Straight  or  curved  stems 
Pricp  $  1.5(1  postpaid  in  I .  S.  mid  ( Kimdu. 
Foreign  fount rlos  add  postage. 
Rel'.:  Nut'l  Hnnk  of  Com.    Booklettree  . 

jTurco-Amerlcan  Pipe  Co. 

MO  Sooth  Ave.     Hodiestir,  N.  Y. 


.  $ 
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She  Couldn't  Refuse. — "Would  you  mind  if  I 
went  into  the  smoking-car,  dear?"  asked  the  bride- 
groom in  a  tender  voice. 

"What!  To  smoke,  sweetheart?"  questioned  the 
bride. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  replied  the  young  husband;  "I 
want  to  experience  the  agony  of  being  away  from 
you  so  that  the  joy  of  my  return  will  be  all  the  more 
intensified." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Could  Prove  an  Alibi. — Doctor  (to  his  patient, 
who  is  ill  with  typhoid  fever; — "This  is  probably 
caused  by  some  water  you  have  drunk.  When  did 
you  last  take  some?" 

Patient — "About  three  years  ago,  I  think." — 
Sim  plicissimus. 


No  Room  for  a  Third. —  Secretary  Taft  was,  on 
one  occasion,  in  consultation  with  Senator  Penrose, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Secretary  is  gigantic  and  the 
Senator  is  taller  and  weighs  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Senate. 

While  these  two  statesmen  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation an  aggressive  politician  endeavored  to 
enter  the  room,  but  an  alert  secretary  politely  in- 
terfered. 

"What  are  they  doing  in  there?"  asked  the  poli- 
tician, inquisitively. 

This  pertinent  question  nettled  the  Secretary,  and 
he  answered  tersely: 

"Holding  a  mass-meeting,  I  presume." — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Details  Wanted. — Mistress  (to  new  maid) — 
"Above  all  things,  I  expect  you  to  be  reticent." 

Maid — "Yes,  ma'am,  certainly.  Curiously.) 
But  what  is  there  to  be  reticent  about?" — Lustige 
Blaetier. 


Nerve  Lacking. — Surly  Strong — "Gimme  a 
nickel,  missus  ?  " 

Missus — "I  should  think  a  big,  strong  man  like 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  money." 

Surly  Strong — "I  am,  misstis.  but  I  ain't  got  der 
nerve  to  take  it  without  askin'." — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Had  Her  Started. — "Biddy,"  says  Pat,  timidly, 
"did  ye  iver  think  o'  marryin'?" 

"Shure,  now,"  says  Biddy,  looking  demurely  at 
her  shoe,  "shure,  now,  the  subject  has  niver  entered 
me  mind  at  all,  at  all." 

"It's  sorry  Oi  am,"  says  Pat,  and  he  turned  away. 

"Wan  minute,  Pat,"  said  Biddy,  softly.  "Ye've 
set  me  thinkin'." — Tacoma  Ledger. 


A  "  Swettenhamism." — According  to  the 
London  Chronicle  the  word  "Swettenhamism"' 
has  been  added  to  Anglo-American  vocabularies 
since  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica.  As  a  stri- 
king illustration  of  the  word,  which  is  said  to  mean 
"an  act  performed  in  good  faith  which  gives  pain 
to  another,"  the  Chronicle  cites  the  following:  Here 
is  an  instance  of  a  "Swettenhamism"'  A  certain 
Englishman  met  an  American  lady  and  told  her  that 
she  spoke  English  fairly  well  for  a  foreigner.  A 
smile  went  round  among  the  people  who  heard  it, 
and  it  was  explained  to  him  that  she  was  an  Ameri- 
can. He  thereupon  looked  her  up  and  down  criti- 
cally and  remarked:  "I  should  never  have  thought 
it.  You  don't  look  so  objectionably  American  as 
some,  you  know." — New  York  Times. 


Left  in  Doubt. — There  had  been  a  fatal  railroad 
accident  and  the  reporter  sought  information. 

"See  here,"  said  the  official,  testily,  "you  fellows 
must  think  we  have  accidents  for  your  benefit." 

"Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  telling  me  whose 
benefit  you  do  have  them  for? "  rejoined  the  reporter. 

But  even  touching  this  point  the  official  was  reti- 
cent.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


From    a    Safety     Razor 
Authority— Read  It 

Philadelphia,  Harch  4,  1907 
The  Oem  Cutlery  Co.,  Gentlemen:— 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  saving  that  I  consider  the  GEM 
JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
used,  and  I  rather  feel  that  I  am  an  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Safety  Razors,  having  been  shaving  every  day  with 
one  for  the  past  19  years.  I  began  with  the  Star  Safety 
and  have  bought  nearly  every  new  Safety  Razor  that  has 
come  out  since,  including  the  Gillette,  which  I  have  used 
for  nearly  two  years.  Last  summer  I  bought  one  of  your 
GEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZORS,  more  as  a  joke 
than  anything  else,  and  it  has  been  so  much  superior  to 
anything  that  I  have  previously  used  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  try  any  more  experiments.  I  can  onlv  add  that  if  a  man 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  GEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY 
RAZOR,  he  is  hard  to  please.     Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed;  L.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Land  Title'  Building. 


'Gem"  Junior 
Safety  Razor 


Special    Set  $ 
No.    12 


150 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  for  10  days  Free 

Trial— Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory 

Set  consists  of  Nickel  Silver  Plated  frame, 

combination    Shaving   and    Stropping    handle, 

and  12  keen  steel  blades  in  handsomely  finished 

plush  lined  case.   Order  thro  your  dealer  or  of  us. 

Gem  Cutlery  Co.,  34  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  "Gem,"  the  original  celebrated 

forged  blade  Safety  Razor. 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  pages.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Real  Modesty. — "Was  your  marriage  a  failure?" 
'No;  but  my  wife's  was." — Judge. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Cleaned  Instantly 


With  a  wipe,  not  a   wash,   and  are  as  good 
as  new.     Money,  time  and  trouble  saved. 

Litholin  Waterproofed  Linen 
Collars  and  Cuffs 

Not  celluloid,  not  rubber.     They  realize  the 
dream  of  the   economist  and   the  well   dressed 
man     Never  wilt  nor  crack.    Cost  little  but  save 
much.     In  all  the  latest  styles. 
Collars,  'J ."»<•.  I'iich.  <  unfs,  per  pnlr.  soo. 

If  not  in  stock  at  yo'ur  shirt  store,  remit   to 

US,  stating  size,  style  and  how  many,  and  art  will 

mail  to  your  address,  postpaid 

Catalogue  ,uith  cuts  of  styles,  sent  free  on  request 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 

13  Waverly  Place        New   York 
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COMPLETE  WORKS 

PRESCOTT 


V3  OFF 

On  a  Few 

Slightly    Shelf 

Worn  Sets 


We  Will  Let  You  Thoroughly  Examine  a  Set  at  Your  Home  Before  You  Pay  a  Single  Dollar 

We  have  in  stock  a  few  remaining  sets  of  this  "Edition  de  Luxe"  of  the  works  of  Prescott  that  have 
become  slightly  rubbed  in  handling.  These  sets  we  are  going  to  close  out  at  only  two-thirds  of  the 
original  price.  At  this  rate  we  have  no  doubt  the  remainder  of  the  edition  will  be  quickly  snapped  up. 
If  you  wish  to  inspect  a  set  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Inspection  Form  below  and  we  will  send  the  books 
for  your  leisurely  examination.      If  they  do  not  suit  you,  you  may  return  them  at  our  expense. 

12  Handsome  Volumes  of  Intense  Interest  and  Enduring  Value 


T 

>#V 

E 

L_ 

V 

E 

S 

U 

1= 

e: 

FR 

B 

VOL.  U  IVI 

E 

S 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     2  Vols. 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,   King  of  Spain. 

3  Vols. 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.     2  Vols. 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    2  Vols. 


Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies.    1  vol. 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.      By  William   Robert- 
son, D.D.,  with  an  account  of 

The  Emperor's  Life  After  His  Abdication. 

eott.    2  Vols. 


By  William   H.  Pres- 


A^  11  Ml  PT1I  fill  Q  FniTION  This  edition  of  Prescott  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  It  is  in  12  volumes, 
^  **  "■  r  I  1#  w  W  «  bUIHUn  and  includes  the  complete  works  of  this  great  writer— "wondrous  regions  of  poetry  and  romance"  and  "rich 
materials  for  the  philosopher."  The  volumes  are  octavo  in  size—  6  inches  wide,  9  inches  long,  and  \%  inches  thick.  They  are  printed  on  extra  quality  paper 
with  large,  clear  type.  They  are  hound  in  extra  heavy  cloth  and  rich  red  half-leather  bindings.  The  backs  are  stamped  in  gold,  the  tops  are  tinted,  and  the  edges 
deckled.    Volumes  average  over  500  pages  each.    They  are  supplied  with  steel  photogravures  and  portraits,  maps,  etc.     Each  volume  is  thoroughly  indexed. 

An  Unusually  Valuable  Library  Edition 

The  hooks  represent  the  best  workmanship  and 
material— perfect  in  everv  respect.  Every  booklover 
will  take  the  greatest  pride  in  them,  as  the  twelve 
volumes  are  packed  with  fascinating  reading,  not  only 
for  mature  minds,  but  for  youthful  readers  as  well. 


What  a  Previous  Purchaser  Says 

A.  F.  Gardner,  of  McClurg,  Gardner  A  Whitting- 
ton.  Attorneys  at  Law.  Greenwood,  Miss.:  "I  have 
received  the  complete  set  of  Prescott's  Works,  and 
hasten  to  express  rav  great  satisfaction.  They  are  ele- 
gantly and  substantially  bound,  with  a   delightful 


print  which  can  be  easily 
read  at  any  time 
and     without 
the    use    of 
glasses,  and 
are  a  per- 
fect   treat 
intellectu- 
ally." 


SEND   US  A  COPY  OF 
THIS  ORDER-FORM  NOW 

before  it  is  too  late,  as  these  books 
at  this  price  will   soon   be  sold    out 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44  (0  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : — You  may  send  me  for  examination  one  of  the  slightly  damaged 
-er-of  Prescott's  Complete  Works,  as  advertised  in  Literary  Digest  April  Kt. 
1907.  If  satisfactory  I  agree  to  purchase  the  set  at  the  special  price  of  >'_'!  00, 
regular  price  S36.00,  and  will  pay  you  $2.00  within  five  <5>  days  of  receipt  of  the 
books,  and  $2.00  a  month  thereafter  until  paid  for  in  full  If  unsatisfactory  I 
will  notify  you  promptly,  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  your  order. 


Name  ■ 


Address. 
City 


"Will   Last  Forever." 

"So  long  as  in  ages  far  distant,  and  not  only  in  countries  now  refined  and 
polished,  but  in  those  not  yet  brought  into  the  domain  of  civilization,  the  re- 
markable epoch  which  he  has  described  shall  attract  the  attention  of  men;  so 
long  as  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  the  mighty  theme  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  sorrowful  glories  of 
Columbus,  the  mall-clad  forms  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  and  the  other  grim  con- 
quistadores,  trampling  new-found  empires  under  the  hoofs  of  their  cavalry, 
shall  be  subjects  of  literary  interest;  so  long  as  the  blood  shall  curdle  at  the 
cruelties  of  Alva,  and  the  "fierce  struggle  of  the  Moslem  in  the  East— so  long 
will  the  writings  of  William  H.  Prescott  be  read."-  Edward  Everett. 

"Unites  the  Fascination  of  Romance  with  the  Grave 
Interest  of  Facts." 

"The  '  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  is  a  work  that  unites  the  fasci- 
nation of  romantic  Action  with  the  grave  interest  of  authentic  events."—//.  T. 
Ttiekerman  :  Sketch  of  American  Literature. 

"Reads   Like   Romance." 

"The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  reads  like  a  romance— like  one 
of  those  tales  of  the  golden  prime  of  Haroun  al  Raschid." — London  Times. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writlag  to  advertisers. 
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Making  It  Sure. — "Cremation  is  good,"  wrote 
the  little  girl  in  the  examination,  "because  the  per- 
son might  only  be  in  a  swoon,  and  if  he  is  burned  he 
can  not  recover." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Had  Her  Hands  Full. — Teacher — "Who  was 
it  supported  the  world  upon  his  shoulders?" 
Tommy — "Atlas,  sir."  Teacher — "Who  sup- 
Parted  Atlas?"  Tommy — "The  book  don't  say,  but 
I  'spect  his  wife  did." — Ally  Sloper. 


Its    Class. — The    Gushing    One — "Don't    you 

think  this  hat  is  a  perfect  poem?" 

The  Candid  One — "Not  exactly;  if  you  want  my 
judgment,  I  should  say  it  was  magazine  verse. "- 
Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

March    29. — French    troops    occupy    the    city    of 
Oudja. 
Advices   from    Bucharest  say   that   the  Govern- 
ment  is   gradually   restoring   order  in   the   dis- 
tricts ravaged  by  the  peasants. 

March   30. — King   Edward  names   Sydney  Oliver 
as  Governor  of  Jamaica  to  succeed  Sir  Alexan- 
der Swettcnham. 
King  Alfonso  dissolves  the  Spanish  Parliament. 
A  new  one  will  meet  May  13. 

March  31. — J.  P.  Morgan  is  reported  to  have 
bought  for  $1,200,000  a  Belgian  collection  of 
furniture,  pictures,  etc.,  belonging  to  Jules  van 
der  Poreboom. 

April    1. — A    severe  earthquake    does   damage    at 
Bitlis,  Turkish  Armenia. 
Russia  submits  a  revised  program  to  the  Powers 
for  The  Hague  Conference. 

April  2. — Mr.  Kokovsoff,  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  appeals  to  the  Douma  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  financial  distress. 

April  3. — Secretary  Taft  makes  a  trip  across  the 
Isthmus  to  Colon  inspecting  the  canal.  He 
confers  at  Panama  with  President  Amador. 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  announce  their 
intention  to  abstain  from  any  discussion  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments  at  The  Hague. 

Domestic. 

March  29. — Two  thousand  five  hundred  brewery 
workers  in  St.  Louis  strike  for  an  increase  in 
wages. 

March  30. — Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of  the  Secre- 
tary, issues  a  statement  accepting  Senator 
Foraker's  challenge  and  asserting  that  the 
voters  of  Ohio  should  choose  between  Taft  and 
Foraker  for  the  Senatorship  and  the  Presidency, 

March  31. — The  Postal  and  Western  Union  tele- 
graph companies  raise  their  rates  throughout 
the  country  one-third. 

Galusha  A.  Grow,  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  dies  of  old  age  at 
his  home  in  Glenwood,  Pa. 

April  1. — An  agreement  is  reached  with  Canada 
on  the  postal  rates  for  second-class  matter. 

Governor  Hughes,  in  an  address  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
defends  his  Public  Utilities  Bill. 

President  Roosevelt  declares  that  he  has  not  de 
viated    one    hair's    breadth    from    his    plan    for 
government  regulation  of  corporations. 

Bishop  John  C.  Granberry,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  dies  in  Ashland,  Va. 

April  2. —President  Roosevelt  denies  statements 
made  in  a  letter  written  by  E.  H.  Harriman, 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter  raised  money  for 
the  New  York  campaign  in  1904  in  return  for 
which  the  President  promised  to  appoint  Sena- 
tor Depew  Ambassador  to  France. 

J.  J.  Hill  resigns  the  presidency  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  is  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  His  son  Louis  is  elected 
president. 

Frederick  A.  Busse  is  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
defeating  Edward  F.  Dunne.  The  city  votes 
for  municipal  control  of  street  railways. 

April  3. — By  a  compromise  on  wages  and  hours 
the  brewery  strike  in  St.  Louis  is  brought  to  a 
close. 

April  4. — Harry  K.  Thaw  is  declared  sane  by  the 
lunacy  commission  appointed  to, examine  him. 

The  threatened  railway  strike  on  Western  rail- 
roads is  adjusted. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  the  discovery 
of  a  "rich  men's  conspiracy"  to  oppose  him 
and  his  policies  and  to  control  the  next  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 


Are    You 


"Success-Strong"  *? 

Are  you  physically  capable  of  winning  life's  battles?  It  takes  more  than  brains  and 
education  to  win  success.  With  health  as  the  sole  foundation,  manv  a  man  has  built 
fame  and  fortune.  For  lack  of  it  many  a  budding  genius  has  passed  into  oblivion.  Amer- 
ica is  full  of  half-well,  half-alive,  half-successful  people,  any  odb  of  whom  could  become  a 
power  in  life  with  complete  health  as  a  fundamental  asset. 

To  Do  Well  You  Must  Be  Well 

The  life  history  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  merely  one  proof  that  abundant  health  is  pos- 
sible even  for  those  physically  handicapped  in  youth.  Sickness  is  unnatural  and  nature  is 
the  only  real  conqueror  of  disease. 

More  Proofs  That  3 
Natural  Methods  Triumph 

Consider  the  facts  and  phot' 
.Mr.    Prather.     What  stronger    evi- 
dence can  I  offer  that  almost  any- 
one can  acquire  perfect  health  if  he 
wa?its  to  and  learns  hoiv? 

There  is  no  magic,  mystery,  or 
medicine  in  my  methods.  They  are 
the  same  as  those  which  developed 
me  from  a  sickly  weakling  to  an 
all-around  athlete  and  successful 
author,  editor,  publisher,  teacher, 
and  business  man.  My  treatment 
consists  of  diet,  exercise,  breathing 
methods;  air,  sun  and  water  baths, 
f   prescribed  as  required  for  each  case. 


Mr.  S.  \\.  Prather,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  a  consumptive  at  the  tune  he  'jegan 
treatment  with  119. 


Mr.  Prather,  alter  eight  weeki 

onr  treatment  Weight  increased  17  Except  in  long-standing  or  so-called 

pounds.     Note   the    unproved    facial  ,   ,      ,,     ? 

expression.  "incurable     diseases 


I  Can  Successfully  Treat  You  by  Hail 

and  show  you  how  to  permanently  recover  that  natural  health  which  makes  life  worth  living 
and  places  within  reach  power,  position  and  success 

flY  GUARANTEED  TREATHENTS 

The  remarkable  results  of  my  methods  at  the  Health  Home  in  Physical  Culture  Citv— 
even  in  some  chronic  cases  which  have  been  considered  incurable— enable  me  to  accept  for 
treatment  any  case  which  I  believe  is  curable,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  am 
to  receive  no  pay  until  health  is  attained  or  in  sight.  I  could  not  afford  to  make  this 
unusual  proposition  without  complete  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  my  treatment. 

Write  for  FREE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  Blank  No.  1 13 

I  will  send  it  by  return  mail  with  full  particulars  about  my  methods.  When  the  blank  is 
filled  in  and  returned  to  me  I  will  diagnose  your  case,  tell  you  whether  health  can  be  restored 
at  home  or  if  you  need  to  come  to  the  Health  Home,  and  how  much  treatment  will  cost  you. 

Don't  Delay  Until  Even  Nature  Cannot  Help  You.— And  above  all  don't  go  on 
xfA'fiy1"^  yOU  have  an  incurable  weakness  and  can  never  be  strong  and  vigorous.  Start 
NOW  to  win  health,  happiness,  and  success.  No  matter  from  what  ailment  you  may  suffer, 
if  you  have  enough  vitality  to  keep  alive,  you  have  enough  to  gain  normal  health  under 
proper  treatment. 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

Physical  Culture  City 
SPOTTSWOOD  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Editor  and  Publisher  Physical  Culture  Magazine 
Author  of  Numerous   Books  on  Health 
Director  Macfadden  Health  Home,  and 

Macfadden  Physical  Culture  Institute 


The  Most  Beautiful  Magazine 
of  the  Month 

THE  CIRCLE 

FOR  APRIL 

Full  of  Interest— Lavishly  Illustrated 
— Look  for  the  one  with  the  "Baby 
Cover"— On    the    News-stands    Now 


FIFTEEN    CENTS 

New  York         Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 


London 
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-Which 
The    waiter 


'''Bring  Me  a  Good  Cigar1 

Recently  a  State  Sen-' 
ator  on  a  dining  car 
asked  the  waiter  to  bring 
cigar."  The 
waiter  brought  two  boxes 
— one  was  a  "Triangle 
A"  cigar,  and  the  other 
an  unknown  brand, 
is  the  better?"  asked  the  Senator, 
recommended  the  unknown  brand. 
"Why?"  the  Senator  inquired.  The  waiter  grinned. 
"Boss  says  that's  the  one  to  push,"  he  said. 

You  don't  want  to  depend  on  what  "the  boss" 
wants  to  push — yOu'd  rather  choose  for  yourself. 

How  Do  You  Know 
A  Good  Cigar? 

You  can  now  buy  cigars  with  the  maker's  guarantee  on  every 
box — a  mark  of  merit  that  distinguishes  the  product  of  scientific 
methods  systematically  applied  to  cigar  production — a  mark  that 
stands  for  improved  quality — better,  riper  tobacco,  thoroughly 
matured  and  actually  blended — smooth,  even-smoking  cigars,  abso- 
lutely clean — without  increased  cost. 

Whatever  you  pay,  whatever  your  taste,  the  "A"  (Triangle A) 
mark  is  your  guarantee  of  superior  and  reliable  quality  and  un- 
questionable value. 

As  representative  "Triangle  A"  brands  we  mention : 

The  New  Cremo  (Victoria),  Anna  Held,  George  W.  Childs  (Cabinets),  Buck, 
Spanaflora,  Tarita,  Stickney's  New  Tariff,  Cubanola,  The  Continental  (10c.  and  4  for 
2oc),  Chancellor  (10c),  Caswell  Club  (10c),  Royal  Bengals  (Little  Cigars,  10  for  15c), 
The  Unico,  Benefactor,  Capt.  Marryat,  Roxboro,  Gen.  Braddock,  Orlando  (10c)  and 
the  Palma  de  Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pines. 

Book  of  Complete  Cigar  Information  Sent  Free 

Every  smoker  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  cigar 
qualities  and  cigar  values  for  his  own  protection.  Our  Booklet 
"A  Square  Deal  for  Every  Cigar  Smoker"  gives  facts  you'll  be  glad 
to  know — information  that  is  worth  money  to  you.  A  postal  re- 
quest will  bring  you  a  copy.     Send  for  it  today. 

Dept.  C,  AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO. 
Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHERS 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^T/ie  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  anony- 
mous communications. 


"E.  V.  O.,"  New  York  City. — "(i)  Is  it  correct 
to  use  the  word  'like'  in  the  sense  of  'as  if?  (2) 
Is  the  expression  'down  town,'  in  speaking  of  the, 
business  district  of  any  city,  better  form  than  'up-, 
town,'  or  does  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  de- 
pend on  local  directions?  (3)  Is  it  provincial  tq 
speak  of  'trading'  at  a  certain  store,  and  is  the  word 
'buying'  a  better  one  to  use  ?  " 

(1)  The  use  of  like  for  "as  if"  is  colloquial.  (2) 
The  term  down-town  designates  "toward  or  in  tha 
lower  part,  especially  the  business  part  of  a  city  ot 
town."  Up-town,  designating  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, often  denotes  the  residential  section.  Tha 
term  is  never  correctly  used  as  a  synonym  of  "down- 
town." (3)  If  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "tra- 
ding "  is  used  is  that  of  "patronizing  in  buying"  it 
is  not  provincial,  altho  it  may  be  used  more  fre- 
quently than  "  buying"  in  provincial  districts. 

"J.  P.  G.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "Please  give  the  pro- 
nunciation of  'Joaquin.'  What  is  its  English 
equivalent?" 

"Joaquin  "  is  pronounced  by  English-speaking 
peoples  jo'a-kim.  Its  English  equivalent  is  Joa- 
chim. Its  Spanish  form  is  Joaquin  (pronounced 
hwa-keen' — a  as  in  arm). 

"A.  R.,"  New  York  City. — "How  is  it  that  the 
word  psychosis,  which  means  'animation,  enliven- 
ing, infatuation,'  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "affec- 
tion of  the  mind,"  which  in  reality  should  be  called 
phrcnitis  f  " 

We  do  not  know,  but  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
because  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  traced  back  to 
psyche,  soul,  and  thus  associated  with  Psyche,  one 
of  the  beautiful  maidens  of  Greek  mythology, 
the  meaning  may  have  originated  from  the  fact 
that  after  Amor  had  censured  Psyche  for  mistrust- 
ing him  and  then  left  her,  she  lost  her  peace  of 
mind,  tried  in  vain  to  drown  herself,  and  wandered 
about  from  temple  to  temple,  like  one  with  an 
"affection  of  the  mind,"  inquiring  for  her  beloved. 

"Correspondent,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "(1)  Can 
you  give  any  information  concerning  the  loss  of  a 
ship  named  the  Central  America''  (2)  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  of  a  sun-glass  made  by  one  Parke: 
in  England  which  was  so  powerful  that  it  could 
vaporize  diamonds?" 

(1)  The  Central  America  was  a  large  steamship 
bound  from  Havana  to  New  York  which  sprang 
aleak  in  a  storm  on  September  8,  1857.  On  the 
12th  a  passing  vessel  took  aboard  100  of  her  pas- 
sengers, but  soon  after  she  sank,  carrying  over  400 
persons  with  her.  Of  her  passengers  152  were 
saved  after  drifting  600  miles  on  rafts.  (2)  Our 
correspondent  probably  refers  to  George  Parker, 
second  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  a  famous  astronomer, 
who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  can  not 
verify  his  statement  and  can  not  trace  any  evi- 
dence of  the  sun-glass  referred  to. 

"W.  S.  B.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo.— "Is  the  phrase  'a 
strong  optimistic  trend'  correct?  Is  it  not  ^  im- 
proper to  use  one  adjective  to  qualify  another?" 

The  phrase  is  correct  because  "strong"  is  an  ad- 
verb as  well  as  an  adjective,  and  its  use  in  the  ex- 
ample cited  is  adverbial. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCES 
AMOUNT  TO? 

AS  the  National  Peace  Congress  in  New  York  City  and  the 
approaching  international  one  at  The  Hague  have  no  power 
to  enforce  their  decrees,  and  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  it  becomes  important  to  find  out  how 
public  opinion  regards  them.  A  careful  examination  of  the  organs 
of  current  thought  in  this  country  reveals,  it  must  be  said,  that 
not  much  is  expected 
of  these  gatherings.  A 
characteristic  comment 
is  made  by  the  Houston 
Clironicle,  which  de- 
clares that  the  New 
York  meeting  is  "a  no- 
ble movement "  and  the 
attainment  of  its  pur- 
poses is  "  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  but  is  silent 
on  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  consummation. 
The  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal, similarly,  avers 
that  the  New  York  con- 
gress is  "  the  most  re- 
markable demonstration 
of  its  character  ever 
conceived  by  any  single 
nation,"  but  does  not 
say  what  tangible  re- 
sults it  expects  from  it. 
But  other  papers  are 
not  so  reticent.  The 
New  Orleans  Ti»ies- 
Democrat,  for  instance,  while  admitting  that  "  these  gentlemen  are 
undoubtedly  insistent  on  peace  and  deserve  credit  for  the  interest 
they  are  taking  in  the  matter,"  says  plainly  that  "  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  attaining  their  end  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  headed."     And  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Universal  peace  will  never  be  accomplished  by  declamation, 
nor  by  the  publication  of  handsomely  printed  pamphlets  bearing 
half-tone  pictures  of  those  who  desire  that  their  features  shall  be 
brought  to  public  notice.  These  gentlemen  will  doubtless  while 
away  an  idle  hour  or  so  at  their  congress,  but  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  they  will  accomplish  anything  of  value  in  the  direc- 
tion of  universal  or  any  other  sort  of  peace.     There  are  interna- 


Copyrighled,  1906, by  "  The  American  Architect." 

FIRST-PRIZE   DESIGN  FOR   THE  PEACE    PALACE   AT  Till-:    HAGUE. 

Altho  this  design  for  the  peace  palace  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Carnegie  was  awarded  first  prize,  so  many 
objections  have  been  made  to  it  that  its  final  acceptance  is  in  doubt.  It  was  designed  by  L.  M, 
Cardonnier. 


tional  disputes  which  will  not  be  and  should  not  be  arbitrated,  and 
no  self-constituted  body  will  ever  succeed  in  inducing  the  mass  of 
the  population  to  believe  that  such  radicalism  is  desirable." 

More  good  is  expected  from  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  in 
June,  but  the  expected  refusal  of  several  of  the  great  Powers  even 
to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armaments  arouses  similar  newspaper 
pessimism  regarding  that  gathering.  We  learn  from  the  official 
note  handed  to  Secretary  Root  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  that 
the  United  States  has  declared  its  intention  of  bringing  before  the 

Conference  two  ques- 
tions—"that  of  the  re- 
duction or  limitation  of 
armaments  and  that  of 
bringing  about  an  agree- 
ment to  observe  certain 
limitations  in  the  use  of 
force  in  collecting  ordi- 
nary public  debts  ac- 
cruing from  contracts." 
Great  Britain  and  Spain 
have  likewise  exprest  a 
desire  to  discuss  limita- 
tion of  armaments  ;  but 
Japan,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  served 
notice,  so  the  note  in- 
forms us,  that  they  re- 
serve to  themselves  the 
right  to  take  no  part  in 
any  discussion  that 
"  would  not  be  condu- 
cive to  any  useful  re- 
sult" or  "would  appear 
unlikely  to  end  in  any 
practical  issue  "  Most 
papers  interpret  this  as  a  notice  that  they  will  not  discuss  the 
limitation  of   armaments,   and   the    Indianapolis  Star  says  of  it : 

"A  conference  conducted  in  this  spirit,  with  one  set  of  delegates 
boycotting  one  class  of  topics  and  another  set  another  class  of 
questions,  can  not  be  a  shining  success.  Why  any  power  should 
shrink  from  discussing  limitation  of  warlike  preparations  and 
budgets,  when  it  is  understood  that  no  resolution  can  pass  without 
a  unanimous  vote  and  no  action  taken  is  binding  in  any  case  with- 
out approval  of  each  of  the  Towers,  passes  comprehension.  But 
the  fact  is  what  it  is,  and  hence  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  next 
'peace  '  congress  is  quite  justifiable. " 
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THE    VENDETTA 

—  May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Record-Herald,  and  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  also  comment  rather  skeptically  on  the  coming 
Conference.  The  Providence  Journal  recalls  that  it  was  the  idea 
of  disarmament  that  inspired  the  whole  Peace-Conference  move- 
ment, and  it  believes  that  "  so  long  as  the  subject  is  evaded,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  relatively  speaking,  will  be  trivial." 
It  remarks  further: 

"The  situation  is  palpably  absurd.  There  can  be  little  conse- 
quence to  the  proceedings  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
alted delegates  who  participate  in  them  may  be  excused  if  they 
become  bored.  The  public  is  justified  in  failing  to  be  stirred  by 
the  prospect  of  such  deliberations  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  conclu- 
ding that  the  whole  Hague  business  is  impractical.  Failing  the 
purpose  to  take  up  the  one  supreme  topic,  the  program  proposed 
reads  like  a  list  of  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  a  college  debating- 
club.  It  is.  of  course,  not  impossible  that  at  the  forthcoming 
gathering  the  all-important  question  may  in  some  way  be  raised. 
Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  be  insistent  for  it,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  is,  at  least,  opposed  to  having  any  conference 
commit  the  folly  of  barring  it  out  irrevocably.  Probably  none  of 
the  dissenting  nations,  not  even  Germany,  would  actually  with- 
draw, as  has  been  threateningly  suggested,  if  an  informal  discus- 
sion was  undertaken.  For  the  Conference  to  '  break  up  in  a  row  ' 
would  be  reaching  quickly  the  limit  of  impotency  to  which  it  is  in 
danger  of  tending." 

Great  Britain's  motives  in  advocating  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments are  treated  rather  caustically  by  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"A  limitation  of  armaments  based  upon  the  present  relative 
strength  both  on  sea  and  land  of  the  various  powers  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  Great  Britain  by  enabling  her  to  retain  her 
present  vast  supremacy  on  the  sea  without  further  effort  and  with- 
out the  tremendous  expenditure  which  is  now  necessary.  The 
British  Government  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  surrendering  its 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  navy  twice  as  strong  as  any  other 
Power,  or  actually  stronger  than  any  possible  combination  of  two 
other  Powers.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  purpose  would 
cause  the  prompt  downfall  of  any  ministry,  as  the  British  taxpay- 
ers, no  matter  how  unwilling  they  may  be  to  yield  up  the  necessary 
taxes/are  absolutely  unanimous  in  opposing  the  surrender  of  their 
country's  naval  strength,  no  master  what  the  cost  or  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  maintain  it. 

"The  British  proposal  with  respect  to  limitation  of  armaments 
is  therefore  lacking  in  sincerity,  since  there  is  no  intention  of  sur- 


THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

—Smith  in  the  Washington  Herald. 
SOME     CARTOONISTS'     IMPRESSIONS     OF 

rendering  the  two-power  naval  standard  as  the  basis  of  the  strength 
of  the  British  fleet.  The  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace 
Conference  will  not  be  slow  to  understand  the  selfishness  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  proposal,  and  they  are  pretty  cer- 
tain not  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  which  would  insure  Great 
Britain's  supremacy  for  all  time  without  her  people  having  to  pay 
the  enormous  price  such  supremacy  now  entails." 

Turning  now  to  the  journals  which  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
the  coming  meeting  at  The  Hague,  we  find  the  claim  made  that 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  gathering  can  not  be  judged  in  advance. 
Nobody  attached  much  importance  to  the  little  phrase  in  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  framed  by  the  first  Hague  Conference  which  pro- 
vided that  "  the  right  of  offering  their  good  offices  belongs  to 
Powers  not  connected  with  the  conflict,  even  during  the  course  of 
hostilities,  which  act  can  never  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act." 
Yet  it  was  this  phrase  that  permitted  President  Roosevelt  to  offer 
his  good  offices  to  Russia  and  Japan,  and  stop  the  war.  The 
Conference  may  not  take  any  "  radical  steps  toward  the  realization 
of  the  world's  peace,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  for  "  the  Powers 
are  still  far  from  being  ready  for  such  a  revolutionizing  of  things. 
But  at  all  events  the  path  is  being  cleared,  and  with  every  session 
of  the  Conference  a  beneficent  outcome  is  more  and  more  positively 
assured."  The  Boston  Herald  and.  the  New  York  Sun  and  Trib- 
une also  refuse  to  join  the  pessimists.  The  London  correspond- 
ent of  The  Tribune  says  : 

"The  first  Congress  was  not  a  failure  when  disarmament  could 
not  be  reduced  to  a  working  system  ;  nor  will  the  second  Congress 
be  unsuccessful  if  the  experience  be  repeated.  The  American  and 
British  delegation  saved  the  situation  eight  years  ago  by  proposing 
the  Permar.ent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  there  will  now  be  no  op- 
position to  any  practical  method  of  improving  the  mechanism  so 
long  as  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  the  processes  compulsory,  as 
little  resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  improvement  of  the  Red- 
Cross  code 

"  If  there  be  a  free  field  for  international  issues  of  all  sorts,  the 
largest  results  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  approaching  session  of 
The  Hague  Congress.  It  may  not  be  possible  either  to  square 
the  circle  of  disarmament,  to  defer  a  declaration  of  war  for  thirty 
days,  or  to  make  arbitration  compulsory,  but  work  of  the  highest 
utility  can  be  done  in  improving  the  mechanism  of  the  permanent 
tribunal,  in  modernizing  the  humane  code  of  Red-Cross  operations, 
and  in  reducing  the  commercial  disturbance  caused  by  naval 
warfare.     To  these  questions  may  be  added  another  that  is  of 
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IF  YOU  SAY  ANYTHING    AGAINST  ME. 

—  Fox  in  the  Louisville  Times. 

A  RECENT  ALLEGED  CONSPIRACY. 


THE    POLITICAL    BLACK     HAND. 

—  Russell  in  the  Washington  Post. 


paramount  importance  to  the  minor  republics  of  the  Western 
hemisphere— that  of  regulating  the  collection  of  debts  by  naval 
demonstrations  and  customs  seizures.  Pessimists  jeered  and 
cynics  scoffed  when  the  first  Peace  Congress  assembled,  but  opti- 
mism triumphed  in  the  end,  and  the  permanent  arbitration  tribunal 
was  a  new  landmark  of  modern  progress.  The  new  congress  will 
be  necessarily  an  experience  meeting,  where  good  resolutions  and 
humane  aspirations  can  be  discust,  but  it  has  the  conscience  of 
the  world  behind  it  and  may  do  mighty  works  for  civilization." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  optimistically  : 

"When  the  plea  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  was  made  in 
1899,  the  great  military  monarchies  treated  it  as  the  proposition  of 
those  who  had  no  armaments.  When  restriction  on  naval  arma- 
ments is  proposed  now,  it  comes  from  the  Powers  which  have  the 
unquestioned  control  of  the  sea,  and  which  are  rich  enough,  pow- 
erful enough,  and  provided  with  the  material  resources  to  keep  it 
against  all  comers.     No  Power  can  wrest  it  from  them. 

"The  plea  for  peace  has  a  moral  force  and  a  material  weight 
under  these  conditions  it  has  never  had  before.  If  England  will 
unite  with  the  United  States  in  asking  that  private  property  be  as 
free  from  capture  at  sea  as  on  land—  as  we  have  urged  since  1S56 — 
this  principle  will  instantly  become  accepted  international  law. 
.  "  If  both  nations,  Japan,  and  all  the  lesser  states  propose  an 
agreement  to  restrict  naval  armaments,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
fuse this  consideration  and  difficult  to  prevent  some  favorable 
action  tho  it  go  no  farther  than  to  accept  the  step  in  'principle.' 

"As  in  1899,  upon  permanent  arbitration,  the  German  Kaiser 
will  rally  militarism  to  prevent  action.  The  new  step  will  be 
scoffed  and  derided.  Assent  will  be  refused.  Put  in  the  end  it 
will  be  accepted. 

"  The  forces  which  make  for  peace  are  to-day  more  powerful 
than  those  that  make  for  war.  The  collapse  of  Russia  has  trans- 
ferred the  balance  of  international  forces  from  the  militant  to  the 
industrial  peoples,  from  despotism  to  freedom." 

"  Among  the  World's  Peacemakers,"  a  volume  edited  by  Hayne 
Davis,  gives  the  following  chronology  of  the  interparliamentary 
peace  movement : 

1887.  Presentation  of  delegation  from  British  Parliament   to  the  President 

of  the  United  States.  October  31,  1887. 

1888.  Conference  ;it  Pans  between  nine  members  of  the  British  and  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  French  parliaments,  October  31,  1888. 

1889.  Confercnee  at  Paris  between  members  i  about  one  hundred)  from  the 
Parliaments  of  Belgium,  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  and 
the  United  States,  June  29  and  30,  1889,  at  which  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  created. 

1.S95.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Brussels 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration. 


1899.  The  creation  of  such  a  court  as  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  of 
Nations  held  at  The  Hague  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

1904.  Resolution  of  St.  Louis  adopted  by  the  Twelfth  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  calling  for  a  second  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  consider  the 
strengthening  of  The  Hague  Court  and  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  In- 
ternational Congress,  September  13,  1904. 

Issue  of  invitations  for  such  a  Conference  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  October  30,   1904. 

1905.  Commissions  appointed    by    the    Thirteenth    Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference (Brussels)  to  carefully  consider  the  basis  for  a  Permanent  International 
Congress,  and  a  general  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  proposed  by  the  president 
the  American  delegation.  August  29.  1905. 

1906.  Resolutions  of  Fourteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  'London) 
in  favor  of  converting  second  Hague  Conference  into  a  permanent  body,  and 
of  defining  an  area  in  which  The  Hague  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  July  24, 
19c'). 


INDIGNANT  CITIES  AND  THE  CENSUS 

BUREAU 

I^HE  reception  accorded  the  population  estimates  just  issued 
by  the  Census  Bureau  would  suggest  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  municipality  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Florida  Keys  that  is  not 
firmly  convinced  that  its  growth  since  1900  has  been  far  in  advance 
of  the  figure  allowed  it  by  the  statisticians  at  Washington.  In 
each  city  the  press  explain  why,  in  this  individual  case,  the  official 
estimate  is  obviously  at  fault;  and  the  result  is  a  striking  chorus 
of  protest.  Even  New  York  and  Chicago,  with  their  respective 
4,113.043  and  2.049,135.  are  not  quite  satisfied.  The  Boston  Her- 
ald'^ grieved  to  note  that  in  the  new  estimate  St.  Louis  is  credited 
with  649.320,  as  against  Boston's  alleged  602,278.  "Asa  matter 
of  fact,"  asserts  The  Herald,  "  the  people  who  do  business  every 
day  in  Boston  exceed  by  several  hundred  thousand  the  people  who 
do  business  in  St.  Louis."  Not  content  with  this  challenge,  an- 
other issue  of  the  same  paper  states  that  "  there  are  more  people 
within  titty  miles  of  The  //<v<//</ office  than  within  an  equal  dis- 
tance of  any  newspaper  office  in  any  other  American  city  except 
New  York,  and  when  it  comes  to  wealth  per  capita.  New  York 
itself  is  an  excellent  second."  And  even  St.  Louis,  as  if  to  be 
ranked  before  Boston  were  not  glory  enough,  tiouts  the  census 
oracles  and  protests  that  she  has  really  over  700.000  inhabitants. 
Only  Philadelphia,  apparently,  has  no  quarrel  with  her  allotment 
of  1. 441. 735.  In  Chicago,  according  to  The  Tribune  of  that  city, 
there  are  enthusiasts  who  are  convinced  that  the  estimate  "  is 
short  of  the  mark  by  half  a  million  "  ;    and  the  New  York   Times, 
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AN    INITIATION. 

Mr.  Harriman  gets  a  tree  ride  on  the  goat. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


"l    DO  NOT    CARE    TO     CONTINUE     THIS     CONTROVERSY  "— E.    H. 
HARRIMAN 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE    ORDEALS   OF   A    COLOSSUS. 


computing  by  the  number  of  registered  school-children  and  by  the 
number  of  newly  erected  dwellings,  is  grieved  to  find  about  the 
same  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis.  Similar  protests 
are  heard  from  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Macon,  Memphis,  Hous- 
ton, Fort  Worth,  and  Atlanta  in  the  South;  and,  inclining  the  ear 
westward,  we  hear  the  voices  of  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  and 
Seattle  pronouncing  the  same  formula.  Most  of  these  cities  con- 
front the  estimates  of  Director  North  with  estimates  of  their  own 
based  upon  the  city  directory  ;  but  Kansas  City,  in  its  indignation, 
confounds  the  Census  Bureau  by  quoting  the  report  of  the  garbage 
contractor!  Says  the  Kansas  City  Journal:  "The  report  of  the 
garbage  contractor  last  June  showed  in  detail  that  within  the  pre- 
vious nine  months  5,000  new  families  had  established  homes  in 
this  community,  which  would  indicate  a  growth  of  20.000  persons 
during  the  year."  Yet  the  Bureau's  niggardly  guess  puts  the 
city's  growth  at  only  18,624  for  a  period  six  times  as  long.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  if  The  Journal  characterizes  such  figures  as 
"grossly  erroneous"  and  "patently  absurd"?  Milwaukee— her 
vision  affected,  suggests  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
by  the  products  of  her  breweries — sees  more  than  350,000  persons 
where  the  Bureau  officials  find  only  317.903.  The  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  reads  with  astonishment  and  incredulity  that 
that  city  has  gained  only  510 inhabitants  since  1900;  while  Collier's 
Weekly  enters  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country,  advancing 
the  claim  that  the  actual  population  of  the  continental  United 
States  last  year  was  probably  nearer  88,000,000  than  the  83,941,510 
of  the  Bureaus  estimate.  "It  might  have  been  expected,"  re- 
marks the  Providence  Journal,  "  that  an  '  estimated  '  census  would 
make  trouble."  But  Director  North  meets  the  situation  with  the 
smiling  assurance  that,  altho  "  in  individual  cases  the  computations 
of  the  Census  Bureau  may  be  wide  of  the  truth,"  nevertheless  it 
can  not  revise  its  estimates  "  at  the  whim  of  this  or  that  city." 

The  New  Yoik  Tribune  tells  how  the  estimates  are  arrived  at: 
'  The  calculator  takes  the  growth  in  population  of  a  given  city  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  and  divides  it  by  ten.  Then  for  each  year 
since  igoohe  adds  that  increment  to  the  city's  actually  enumerated 
population  in  1900."  The  Houston  Post,  however,  has  what  it 
considers  a  better  method  to  suggest.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  estimate  the  population 
upon   the  basis  of  both  the  census  of  1900  and  the  directories? 


For  instance,  in  1900  Houston  had,  according  to  the  census,  44,- 
633,  and  the  directory  of  the  same  year  contained  26,112  names. 
The  directory  of  1906  contained  37,494  names,  or  43  per  cent, 
more  than  the  directory  of  1900,  when  the  population  was  44,633. 
According  to  this  basis,  we  may  assume  that  in  1906  Houston's 
population,  not  including  suburbs,  was  63,825,  which  is  really  not 

far  from  the  correct  figures 

"The  Census  Bureau  can  not  obscure  the  splendid  growth  of 
Southern  cities  by  its  nonsensical  estimates  based  on  the  rate  of 
increase  between  1890  and  1900.  The  conditions  of  one  decade 
do  not  apply  to  the  conditions  of  a  succeeding  decade— certainly 
not  in  a  growing  State  like  Texas." 


THE  THAW  CASE 

WITH  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the 
trial  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White 
— seven  of  the  jurymen  holding  out  for  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  while  five  advocated  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insan- 
ity— the  case  seems  to  have  emerged  from  the  atmosphere  of  sen- 
timentality and  hysteria  in  which  it  has  been  so  persistently  en- 
veloped. Exclaiming  at  the  newspaper  sentiment  which  during 
the  trial  "  made  a  heroine  of  Mrs.  Thaw  and  condoned  Thaw's 
loose  life,"  the  London  Daily  Neivs  is  amazed  to  find  this  phe- 
nomenon "  in  a  country  which  hounded  Maxim  Gorky  from  its 
shores."  The  disquieting  feature  of  the  case,  according  to  the 
London  Telegraph,  has  been  "the  mawkish  desire  to  make  a  virtu- 
ous hero  out  of  a  degenerate  criminal."  But  nothing  of  this  tend- 
ency is  to  be  found  in  the  comment  with  which  the  New  York 
press  receive  the  disagreement  of  the  jury.  "If  we  could  not 
have  a  conviction  of  Thaw,"  remarks  The  Evening  Post,  "  the  fact 
that  seven  jurymen  stood  out  to  the  end  for  a  verdict  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  is  the  next  best  thing."  The  Evening  Sun  derives 
satisfaction  from  the  discovery  that  "our  part  of  the  country  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  accept  the  views  on  the  subject  of  the  unwritten 
law  set  forth  with  exotic  and  flamboyant  eloquence  by  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  defense."  The  Press  congratulates  the  community 
"  that  it  has  escaped  the  reproach  it  would  have  merited  if  a  man 
who  either  should  go  to  the  madhouse  or  the  death-chair  had  been 
turned  loose  by  aid  of  the  fact  that  his  victim  was  not  all  that  he 
should  have   been."     Whatever  the  future  of  this  extraordinary 
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case,  remarks  The  Sun,  "it  is  fortunate  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  sitting  in  this  city,  will  acquit  a 
man  because  his  wife  testifies  that  three  years  before  the  murder 
she  made  a  confession  to  the  murderer  inculpating  his  victim, 
when  it  also  appears  that  the  murderer  and  the  girl  lived  together 
for  months  after  her  confession  before  he  finally  married  her!" 
Says  The  Times :  "  It  has  all  the  time  been  evident  that  the  safety 
of  the  community  demanded  that  Thaw  should  not  be  at  large. 
We  trust  that  through  finding  of  a  second  jury  or  of  a  second 
commission  he  may  be  put  where  he  will  trouble  the  community 
no  more."  The  World  affirms  that  "  the  necessity  of  trying  Thaw 
again  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  never  again  trying  him  or 
anybody  else  in  a  way  that  makes  American  criminal  procedure 
an  object  of  derision  on  two  continents."  The  disagreement, 
thinks  The  Tribune,  will  be  generally  regarded  as  "far  less  lamen- 
table than  an  acquittal  would  have  been."     We  read  further: 

"There  are  cases  in  which  the  sympathy  of  right-minded,  law- 
abiding  citizens  goes  out  to  the  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands;  and  the  decisive  expression  of  that  sentiment  in  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  in  such  a  case,  tho  it  may  be  deprecated  on 
groundsrof  public  policy,  can  be  understood.  But  Thaw's  career 
is  notorious.  He  belongs  to  what  Evelyn  in  her  sophisticated 
teens  called  the 'Tenderloin  bunch,' and  this  outburst  of 'uncon- 
trollable passion,'  this  '  dementia  Americana,'  as  it  was  called, 
against  a  man  charged  with  having  had  Evelyn  Nesbit  as  a  mis- 
tress, came  only  after  he  himself  had  flaunted  her  about  Europe 
as  his  own  mistress.  That,  in  the  general  opinion,  makes  a  poor 
case  for  the  'unwritten  law.'  We  recognize  in  this,  thank  heaven, 
nothing  of  the  typically  American  defense  of  womanly  virtue  and 
repute.  There  is,  moreover,  nothing  of  American  chivalry  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  wife's  character  on  the  witness-stand.  Of  her  life 
in  the  Tenderloin  of  this  city  and  the  similar  section  of  Paris  only 
vague  rumors  had  reached  the  public  before  the  trial.  Now  in  all 
its  shame  it  is  revealed,  and  'the  higher  law'  cuts  a  sorry  figure,  as 
Mr.  Jerome  well  put  it,  'hiding  behind  a  woman's  petticoats.'  " 

Two  results  of  the  trial  seem  to  have  been  to  utterly  discredit 
expert  testimony — "  we  paid  no  attention  to  the  alienists,"  say  the 
jurymen— and  to  emphasize  the  need  of  reform  in  the  criminal  law 
of  New  York.  The  latter  point  is  dwelt  upon  very  generally  by 
the  English  press,  and  is  conceded  by  the  New  York  papers. 
Thus  the  New  York  Ei <en ing  Journal  remarks  :  "  Certainly  the 
Thaw  trial  teaches  us  that  we  need  to  improve  our  methods  of 
administering  justice,  at  least  where  rich  men  are  concerned  and 
where  lawyers  have  a  chance  to  stand  in  the  lime-light." 


little  effect  except  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  sane  and 
reasonable  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  the  sense- 
less twaddle  of  political  aspirants  playing'to  the  galleries." 


RED  MEN  AND  "YELLOW  REPORTERS -The  newspaper 
correspondents  who  reported  that  the  Oklahoma  Constitutional 
Convention  was  controlled  by  Indian  delegates,  who  filled  the  con- 
stitution with  a  picturesque  array  of  radical  planks,  were  not  as 
far  wrong  as  they  might  have  been,  for  it  appears  that  there  actu- 
ally were  2  Indians  among  the  112  delegates  in  the  convention. 
As  the  two  Indians  belonged  to  the  minority  party,  however,  and 
the  radical  planks  were  all  inserted  in  the  constitution  over  their 
opposition,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  original  story  seems  to  be 
about  its  only  surviving  quality.  As  the  El  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily 
American  (Rep.)  says: 

"There  are  only  two  Indian  delegates  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, H.  L.  Claud  from  the  Twenty-third  district  of  Oklahoma, 
whose  address  is  Wellston,  and  F.  J.  McClure,  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  district,  Indian  Territory,  whose  address  is 
Lukfata.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  Republicans  and  able  men, 
possessing  far  greater  ability  than  the  president  of  the  convention, 
and  their  record  throughout  the  proceedings  has  been  conservative 
and  strong. 

"  It  is  true  the  convention  has  been  wholly  dominated  by  Indian- 
Territory  politicians  and  of  the  extreme  Southern  type,  but  to  say 
that  it  has  been  under  control  of  Indians  is  not  only  incorrect,  but 
a  very  serious  scandal  upon  the  Indian  race.  .  .  .  The  two  Indian 
delegates  deserve  credit  for  being  among  the  'twelve  apostles  ' 
whose  voice  in  the  convention,  while  always  for  the  right,  had 


A  LITTLE   HOME  RULE  FOR  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

THE  promise  of  the  United  States  to  the  Filipinos,  that,  as 
soon  as  quiet  was  restored  and  they  showed  signs  of  being 
ready  to  participate  in  the  government,  a  native  assembly  would 
be  granted  them,  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  order  of  President  Roose- 
velt appointing  July  30  as  election  day  in  the  Philippines.  They 
will  vote  on  that  day  for  the  eighty-one  members  of  their  first 
native  legislative  body.  While  the  suffrage  will  be  restricted  and 
the  powers  of  the  assembly  are  to  be  limited  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  which  will  act  as  a  sort  of  upper  house,  the  press 
generally  regard  this  step  as  all  that  could  now  be  expected  and  as 
redeeming  the  pledges  of  the  Administration  in  this  direction. 
"Heretofore,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "we  have  as  a  nation 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted  by  l'nnVr\voo<i  *&  Underwoo.l   New  York. 

A  SQUAD  OF  FILIPINO  POL1CEMKN.  ARMED  WITH  BOLOS,  BEFORE  ONE 
OF    THEIR  GUARDHOUSES    IN    CEBU. 

insisted  that  the  Filipinos  shall  learn  to  swim  without  going  near 
the  water.  Now  we  have  reached  the  stage  of  consenting  that 
they  shall  put  one  foot  in  the  water  while  we  hold  them  back 
against  any  further  plunge."  But  the  grant  of  even  this  limited 
independence  is  an  advance,  it  declares,  and  continues:  "It  is  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  in  the  national  pledges  that,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  do  more  to  solidify  Philippine  peace  than  several 
brigades  of  troops."  The  Manila  American  expresses  the  satis- 
faction of  the  natives  in  the  prospect  of  self-government.  That 
there  are  "  no  American  aspirants  for  political  honors  "  it  considers 
prophetic  of  real  independence.  "The  prevailing  feeling."  it 
finds.  "' is  that  the  assembly  should  be  a  representative*Filipino 
body  with  every  opportunity  to  make  a  record  for  itself.  It 
must  stand  alone  as  a  legislative  body  so  that  its  success  may 
not  be  attributed  to  any  assistance  from  anybody,  and  should 
it  fail  to  make  good   it  will   have  to  shoulder   all   the   blame." 
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Until  the  experiment  shall  have  been  tried  and  it  is  discovered 
what  sort  of  statesmen  the  Filipinos  can  produce,  the  press  of  this 
country  seem  reticent  to  discuss  the  assembly  further  than  to  de- 
scribe the  plan  upon  which  it  is  to  be  constructed,  and  to  agree 
that  it  is  time  some  such  legislative  authority  were  vested  in  the 
natives  of  the  islands.  Describing  the  laws  by  which  the  coming 
election  will  be  governed,  the  Kansas  City  Star  says: 

"The  Philippine  inhabitants  will  begin  their  ultimate  autonomy 
with  a  larger  measure  of  suffrage  than  has  been  achieved  by  most 
peoples  except  after  centuries  of  political  struggle.  The  suffrage 
is  necessarily  considerably  restricted.  Beside  the  provision  that 
the  voters  must  be  men  twenty-three  years  old.  the  other  require- 
ments are  that  they  must  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
English  or  Spanish  ;  that  they  own  real  estate  valued  at  500  pesos 
a  year  or  pay  30  pesos  a  year  in  taxes;  that  they  have  not  violated 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  have  not  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  since  May  1,  1901,  and  that  they  have  not  failed  to  pay 
taxes  since  1898.  The  necessity  for  curtailing  the  voting  powers 
of  the  ignorant  and  hostile  natives  is  apparent.  The  restric- 
tions will  prove  educational  in  elevating  the  masses  to  the  plane 
of  citizenship." 

The  functions  of  the  assembly  are  described  thus  by  the  Chi- 
cago Journal : 

"This  body  may  be  compared  in  a  general  way  to  our  House  of 
Representatives,  while  the  Philippine  Commission  will  be  the 
upper  house  or  senate,  and  the  acts  of  the  assembly  must  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  in  order  to  become  laws. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  will  be  able  to  defeat  any 
proposed  legislation  which  does  not  meet  its  views.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  will  thus  be  opened  to  the  Filipinos  to  make  known 
their  wants  and  wishes  and  to  show  how  far  they  are  prepared  to 
take  their  government  into  their  own  hands  is  confidently  expected 
to  have  good  results  politically  and  otherwise." 


MR.  TAFTS  PROGRAM  FOR  CUBA 

STEERING  a  middle  course  between  the  desires  of  the  Cuban 
Moderates  and  the  Cuban  Liberals,  and  ignoring  entirely 
those  interested  persons  both  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States 
who  urge  annexation  as  the  solution  of  the  Cuban  problem,  Secre- 
tary Taft  outlines  a  program  for  the  island  which  is  accorded  gen- 
eral approval  by  the  press  of  both  countries.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Pearcy  versus  Stranahan  removes  a  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween' this  country  and  Cuba  by  declaring  that  the  Isle  of  Pines 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  American  territory.  Mr.  Taft's  pro- 
gram, which  was  outlined  after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  various  factions  and  interests  in  the  island,  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt,  provides  that  a  census  shall 
first  be  taken  to  get  a  basis  for  registration  ;  that  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  local  —  municipal  and  possibly  provincial  —  elections, 
which  will  prepare  the  way  and  test  the  machinery  for  the  national 
or  general  elections.     To  quote  his  own  words  : 

"  Municipal  and  possibly  provincial  elections  will  occur  after  the 
taking  of  a  census,  these  elections  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  electoral  laws.  General  elections  for  a  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Congressmen  will  follow. 

"  It  all  means  considerable  delay.  'eThe  taking  of  the  census  will 
occupy  at  least  four  months.  Then  one  month  will  intervene  be- 
fore the  municipal  elections,  which  will  bring  the  first  elections 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  September. 

"The  Presidential  election  will  follow  at  some  indefinite  future 
time,  probably  fi"e  or  six  months,  depending  on  conditions." 

"The  whole  theory  of  democracy."  exclaims  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  "is  set  forth  in  this  admirable  and  pedestrian  pro- 
gram." Put  it  goes  on  to  express  some  doubt  as  to  how  a  Latin 
population  will  respond  to  such  a  program.  This  misgiving  is 
shared  by  a  large  part  of  the  press  in  this  country,  and  even  the 


Cuban  papers  in  some  instances  sound  the  same  note.     Thus  La 
Luc/ia,  a  Liberal  organ,  says: 

"  If  there  is  peace,  if  there  is  order,  if  the  political  forces  of  the 
country  are  well  organized  and  peaceful,  then  there  will  be  a  re- 
public.    But  if  the  contrary  happens  there  will  be  no   republic 
In  this  case  the  blame  would  have  to  be  laid  on  the  Cubans,  do. 
on  the  Americans." 

The  pessimism  of  Diario  de  la  Marina  takes  another  form. 
We  read  : 

"  Mr.  Taft  promised  Cuba  in  September  last  that  the  American 
intervention  would  end  in  June  of  the  present  year.  Now  he  fixes 
no  date,  except  indefinitely  the  end  of  next  year.  Mr.  Taft  not 
only  knows  how  to  content  all,  but  he  shows  himself  a  master  of 
irony." 

Secretary  Taft's  plan  is  generally  conceded  by  our  press  to  be 
conservative  and  reasonable.  As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  summarizes 
the  situation — 

"The  retransfer  to  Cuba  of  autonomous  privileges  and  powers 
depends  entire.lv  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Cubans  themselves.  If 
the  country  remains  tranquil  the  sooner  will  home  rule  be  restored 
in  every  department  of  the  Government.  The  program  could  be 
made  no  plainer,  and  the  administration  here  does  well  not  to  be 
rushed  into  a  surrender  of  powers  that  must  inevitably  be  resumed 
in  a  hurry  if  given  up  in  haste." 


MORALS  OF  STOCK- WATERING 

'  I  "HAT  part  of  the  American  public  which  runs  no  office  in 
*•  Wall  Street  has  long  been  accustomed  to  view  "  stock-water- 
ing "  transactions  with  decided  aversion.  It  has  considered  that 
as  a  rule  the  corporation  which  paid  dividends  on  $20,000,000  of 
capitalization,  while  possessing  but  $10, coo. 000  of  property,  was 
somehow  squeezing  more  than  its  just  share  of  profits  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  public.  When,  for  instance,  the  facts  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  deal  were  brought  out  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  it  was  shown  that  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  profited  from  the  issuing  of  some  $80,000,000  in  stocks 
of  which  only  about  $23,000,000  went  into  the  equipment  of  the 
road,  the  "  common  people  "  had  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  trans- 
action with  their  ideas  of  right.  And  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  apparently,  had  equal  difficulty  in  finding  legal  justi- 
fication for  it.  The  press  of  the  country,  therefore,  are  much  in- 
terested just  now  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of 
counsel  for  Mr.  Harriman,  who  is  reported  as  finding  sanction 
both  in  usage  and  in  law  for  the  transactions  of  his  client.  The 
proceedings  in  the  Chicago  and  Alton  recapitalization,  he  says, 
"were  in  accordance  with  the  approved  methods  which  were  at 
the  time  in  vogue  in  recapitalizing  other  railroad  companies  and 
large  industrial  enterprises,*'  and  he  avers  that  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  legality  of  a  railroad  using  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  in  the  payment  of  dividends."  Mr.  Cravath  be- 
lieves that  changing  times  bring  changing  ethics.     He  remarks  : 

"  I  think  any  fair-minded  man  must  recognize  that  under  exist- 
ing conditions  there  is  a  necessity  for  closer  regulation  of  the  is- 
sues of  stocks  and  bonds  by  semipublic  corporations.  The  liberal 
laws  that  exist  in  this  regard  have  aided  materially  in  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  country.  The  strict  laws  of  England, 
for  example,  would  have  retarded  such  development  and  growth. 

"  Watering  of  stock,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  helpful  in  the  past. 
The  time  has  come,  however,  in  the  progress  of  our  country,  in 
balancing  the  advantages  and  evils,  when  the  advantages  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  much  stricter  regulation  over  the  issuance  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  transactions 
we  now  have  under  consideration  took  place  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  depression  of  1893,  the  period  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

The  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce  finds  many  flaws  in  this 
"  curious  plea."     It  agrees  that  in  the  inception  of  the  railroad 
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MCKINLEY    FILLED    IT— WILL   ROOSEVELT   EMPTY    IT? 

—  Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


FEATHERING   HIS   NEST. 

The  Bryan  Bird— "I  suppose  before  long  he'll  yank  this  feather 
too."  —  Kemble  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


SURMISES. 


business  of  the  country  stock-watering  was  often  necessary  for 
the  raising  of  funds  for  construction  purposes.  Buyers  of  bonds 
of  newly-established  companies  required  stock  issues  as  bonus, 
for  an  inducement  to  risk  their  capital  in  insecure  investments. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  deal  this  necessity  was 
no  longer  apparent,  it  asserts;  and,  in  fact,  those  who  manipu- 
lated it  had  no  intention  of  devoting  the  funds  to  road  improve- 
ments, as  evidenced  by  the  figures  showing  that  only  some  $23,- 
000,000  were  spent  in  this  way.  "It  was  sheer  plunder,"  says  this 
paper,  "  and  to  any  honest  nature  could  not  have  appeared  other- 
wise at  the  time."  Thus  it  dismisses  Mr.  Cravath's  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  public  opinion  has  since  then  undergone  a  change 
which  renders  immoral  now  what  was  all  right  at  that  time.  This 
plea,  we  read,  "appears  to  assume  that  the  moral  quality  of  any 
action  depends  upon  whether  people  are  taking  notice  of  it  and 
passing  judgment  upon  it  or  not.  .  .  .  This  makes  right  and 
wrong  a  merely  conventional  matter  and  would  justify  robbery 
and  murder  in  a  community  that  got  in  the  way  of  paying  no  at- 
tention to  it  or  doing  nothing  about  it."     Of  similar  mind  is  the 


Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  It,  too,  justifies  the  issuance  of  watered- 
stock  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  industry,  but  "in  this  trans- 
action," it  declares,  "  there  was  nothing  'typical '  of  the  so-called 
stock-watering  of  the  early  days  of  railroad  construction.  It  was 
plunder,  pure  and  simple,  and  those  who  committed  and  benefited 
by  it  differ  from  the  ordinary  robber  and  thief  only  in  the  size  of 
their  theft." 

On  Mr.  Cravath's  side,  however,  is  quoted  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Fleming,  an  Englishman  who  writes  in  the  London  Statist  on  the 
subject  of  watered  railroad  stock  in  this  country.  He  is  reported 
as  regarding  as  "  impractical  and  Utopian  "  President  Roosevelt's 
scheme  for  the  valuation  of  railways"  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
are  not  making  excessive  returns  on  their  real  values."  "  If."  says 
Mr.  Fleming,  "a  law  prohibiting  the  issue  of  stock  except  for  par 
in  cash  had  existed  in  America  in  the  past,  many  of  the  big  rail- 
way systems  would  never  have  been  built,  and  if  in  the  future  the 
capital  of  a  railway  is  to  represent  no  more  than  the  money  spent, 
it  follows  that  no  new  railways  will  be  built  unless  by  dividend-pay- 
ing existing  systems." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


Miss  Douglas,  the  English  lawn-tennis  champion,  is  to  be  married.  An- 
other one  in  the  net. — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

If  J.  P.  Morgan  makes  many  more  trips  abroad,  Europeans  will  have  to 
come  to  America  to  see  their  famous  art-galleries.  —  The  St.  Louis  Republic. 

General  Kuroki  will  represent  the  Japanese  Army  at  the  Jamestown  Ter- 
centennial Exposition.  That  is,  if  San  Francisco  does  not  object. — The  Hous- 
ton Post. 

It  is  again  reported  that  the  Czar  will  abdicate.  If  he  docs  he  will  at  once 
lose  the  respect  of  C.  M.  Depew  and  Thomas  Collier  Piatt. — The  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

One  hundred  thousand  people  now  spell  k  "thru."  so  that  the  reformed 
spellers  are  within  99  7-8  per  cent,  of  having  made  it  unanimous.— The  De- 
troit Free  Press. 


Fire-escapes  have  been  placed  on  the  White  House.  A  cyclone-cellar  ought 
to  be  added. —  The  New  York  livening 

By  the  way,  what  politician  is  truly  and  honestly  in  favor  of  the  contribu- 
tionless  campaign? — The  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Self-made. — The  first  pair  of  spectacles  appeared  in    i 
hundred   years  later  appeared  Mr.   Roosevelt   and   Mr.   Harriman. — The  R 
mond  In-  itch. 

Perhaps  the  reason  the  stenographers  make  such  violent  opposition  to  the 
new  spelling  method  is  because  they  haven't  yet  learned  the  old  style. — The 
New  York  ( 'ommer< 

Speaking  of  the  canal.  Secretary  Taft  as  In  the  whole,  conditions 

are  very  satisfactory."     Evidently    the  *  a  long  way  ahead  of 

the  canal. —  The  Richmond  Times-Disp 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


WISDOM  OF  THE  POPE'S  DEFIANCE 

A  VINDICATION  of  Pius  X.  in  his  defiant  treatment  of 
French  statesmen  and  French  governmental  action  toward 
the  church  in  France  appears  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter — 
in  the  columns  of  The  Posit ivist  Review  (London).  In  an  article 
in  this  radical  little  magazine  the  clear  light  of  common  sense  and 
logic  is  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesly,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  who  declares  that  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  has  been  misjudged  by  many  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Beesly  believes  that  the  Pope's 
action  was  the  only  course  to  be  taken  if  the  French  church  were 
to  be  saved  from  disintegration.  Such  action  was  based  upon  a 
clear-sighted  knowledge  of  history,  and  a  wise  prevision  of  the 
future.     He  remarks : 

"  In  this  country  the  Pope  has  been  very  severely,  and  even  con- 
temptuously, criticized  for  vetoing  one  plan  after  another  by  which 
the  French  clergy,  tho  disestablished,  might  still  have  retained  a 
favored  position.  Accustomed  to  a  church  which  has  always 
tamely  submitted  to  every  interference  and  behest  of  the  state 
rather  than  forfeit  its  privileges  and  emoluments,  Englishmen 
think  it  sheer  folly  of  the  French  bishops  to  relinquish  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  foreign  superior  the  very  considerable  advantages  that 
the  Government  almost  prest  upon  their  acceptance.  As  the  dis- 
pute went  on,  it  became  evident  that  what  displeased  the  Pope 
was  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  proposed— for 
independence  went  far  to  compensate  for  disendowment— as  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  him.  The  Government  addrest 
its  offers  to  the  French  church,  or  rather  to  each  separate  parish 
priest.     It  took  no  notice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 

The  very  existence  of  the  church,  its  unity,  orthodoxy,  and 
power,  would  be  sacrificed  in  France  if  the  Supreme  Pontiff  had 


permitted  the  keystone  of  its  stability  to  be  demolished  by  sur- 
rendering his  own  authority.  The  centralization  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  secret  of  its  vitality,  and  is  based  upon  the  papal 
authority.     To  quote  further  : 

"  It  is,  I  think,  a  mistake,  at  all  events  it  is  unnecessary,  to  at- 
tribute the  stubborn  intransigence  of  Pius  X.  to  wounded  vanity 
or  ignorance  of  the  world;  a  mistake,  too,  to  suppose  that  the 
bishops  have  obeyed  his  injunctions  merely  because  disobedience 
would  have  been  impious.  He  knows,  and  they  know,  that  the 
strength,  and  not  only  the  strength,  but  the  usefulness,  of  the 
Catholic  Church  lies,  as  it  has  always  lain,  ...  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  government.     In  that  government  the  laity  have  no  share." 

The  contribution  made  by  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  to  the 
cause  of  human  progress  was  mainly  effected  by  the  very  policy 
now  adopted  by  the  Pope.  Nor  is  the  French  church  to  be  fairly 
judged  from  an  English  standpoint.  The  courageous  and  loyal 
support  of  the  Pope  manifested  in  the  attitude  of  the  French 
clergy  is  exemplary  and  creditable,  altho  such  an  attitude  toward 
their  Government  could  never  have  been  taken  by  English  eccle- 
siastics.    In  the  words  of  this  writer: 

"Without  the  papacy  the  medieval  church  could  never  have 
effected  that  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
which,  tho  in  its  imperfect  and  fullest  manifestation  short-lived 
(a.d.  1000-1300),  was  the  most  distinctive  and  glorious  contribu- 
tion of  the  middle  age  to  human  progress.  All  French  govern- 
ments have  aimed  at  making  the  church  a  tool  of  the  state,  as  it 
has  been  in  England  since  the  Reformation,  and  have  therefore 
jealously  restricted  its  relations  witli  Rome.  French  democrats 
would  long  ago  have  disestablished  it  if  they  had  not  foreseen  and 
dreaded  its  centripetal  tendencies.  In  leaving  it  free  they  wish  to 
leave  it  also  disintegrated.  It  is  this  disintegration  which  the 
Pope  and  the  bishops  are  most  legitimately  resisting.  I  do  not 
wish  them  success;  but  they  have  my  respectful  sympathy." 


TAXATION    IN    GERMANY. 

Michel  being  put  through  the  mill      lie  who  will  not  listen  must 
be  made  to  feel 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


WHENCE?     WHITHER? 

"  We  live  in  glorious  times"  (Demburg's  speech). 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


RACK     AND    RUIN. 


v 
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THE   INTREPID   SUFFRAGETTES  OF   LONDON. 
Some  of  the  seventy  women  agitators  who  were  arrested  recently  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Stephen's.    Five  hundred  extra  police  were  required  to  maintain  order. 


SHYNESS   OF  WILLIAM  II. 

THE  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Figaro  knows  what  his  Pari- 
sian clientele  want  to  read.  He  knows  whose  spiked  hel- 
met it  is  that  keeps  Paris  huddled  within  her  girdle  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  he  knows  that  the  people  within  that  frowning  wall  will 
be  glad  to  read  that  the  man  who  wears  the  helmet  is  merely  a 
man  of  big  words.  So  this  correspondent,  Mr.  Jules  Huret,  sends 
the  cheering  word  from  Berlin  that  William  II.  is  really  as  timid 
as  a  girl.  Moral  courage  he  may  not  lack;  physical  cowardice 
and  nervousness  he  has  inherited  from  his  mother.  He  covers  his 
trembling  bashfulness  very  often  with  a  torrent  of  phrases  which  he 
repeats  by  rote.  While  the  French  public  look  upon  him  as  a  sort 
of  terrible  Bertram  with  whose  name  mothers  may  still  the  cries 
of  their  little  children,  William  is  in  reality  no  more  formidable 
than  "  Snug  the  joiner  "  enacting  the  part  of  a  lion.  To  quote  this 
writer : 

"Who  is  this  man  about  whom  we  know  so  little?  The  French 
gaze  with  dismayed  curiosity  at  his  knit  brows,  his  fierce  mus- 
tache, the  fixt  expression  of  his  whole  face.  We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  as  an  ordinary  man,  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
ourselves,  a  simple  individual  German,  but  as  our  national  enemy, 
the  brave  and  terrible  despot  who  can  at  any  moment  flood  France 
with  his  helmeted  hordes.  And  whatever  we  do,  however  repub- 
lican or  democratic  may  be  our  sentiments,  face  to  face  with  this 
anomalous  being  we  find  it  impossible  to  look  upon  him  as  a  com- 
mon mortal.  Whether  we  wish  to  regard  him  as  a  personal  enemy 
to  conquer  or  outwit  him,  we  find  him  our  superior.  A  general, 
a  judge,  a  deputy,  a  minister,  even  a  president  of  the  Republic 
is  as  other  men  are,  tangible  and  approachable,  but  an  emperor 
is  above  mankind  and  superior  to  law,  because  such  is  the  position 
he  has  taken  as  a  creature  remote  and  inviolable.  We  may  sum 
up  by  saying  that  nothing  definite  or  precise  is  known  of  William 
II.,  and  beyond  his  harangues  and  dispatches  nothing  of  his  per- 
sonality but  what  is  vague  or  false  lias  been  revealed.  He  re- 
mains, in  spite  of  everything,  the  perturbing  and  inscrutable  Kaiser 
whose  portrait  stares  at  us  from  every  journal." 

Mr.  Huret  informs  us  that  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  German  Emperor's  personal  bearing  and  demeanor, 
and  he  pronounces  the  grandson  of  William  I.  to  be  diffident  and 
retiring.  This  writer  desires  "to  destroy  the  mirage  which  re- 
moves him  from  our  gaze,  and  to  bring  into  view  his  real  counte- 
nance as  seen  by  his  subjects."  He  beheld  this  royal  personage 
first  of  all  "  a  white-clothed  Lohengrin  "  seated  beside  the  dark 
figure  of  King  Humbert,  "  who  seemed  like  a  devil  out  of  a  box  in 
company  with  an  icy  archangel  appointed  to  be  his  guard."  He 
saw  him  again,  a  youthful  horseman  at  a  parade.  It  was  not  as 
"a  virginal  cavalier"  he  was  next  viewed  by  this  writer,  but 
"  riding  amid  his  whole  staff,"  wearing  "  a  slightly  brutal  air.  seri- 
ous and  fixt  in  expression."     Several  times  since  then  he  caught 


sight  of  him  and  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "he  wears  his 
mustaches  with  those  fierce  upturned  points  mainly  with  a  view  of 
dissembling  his  real  nature,  which  is  that  of  a  bashful  man."  On 
this  point  he  enlarges  as  follows  : 

"He  has  inherited  from  his  mother  that  timidity  which  often 
prevented  the  Empress  Victoria  from  opening  her  mouth.  Often 
when  she  held  her  levees  she  would  speak  in  English  when  she  ought 
to  have  spoken  in  German,  and  7>ice  versa.  William  II.  suffers  from 
the  very  same  awkwardness.  Usage  has  not  delivered  him  from 
this  timidity,  which  he  sometimes  tries  to  conceal  by  affected  cor- 
diality and  good  humor.  But  this  psychological  diffidence  does 
not  detract  from  his  moral  courage,  his  faith  and  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  star,  a  confidence  which  borders  on  mysticism. 
His  passion  for  talking,  even  for  preaching,  with  which  his  West- 
phalian  subjects  reproach  him,  comes  directly  from  his  father. 
Like  all  those  who  are  not  genuine  men  of  action,  Frederick 
wasted  the  resources  of  his  great  intellect  in  words.  If  the  public 
did  not  quite  understand  or  even  hear  these  discourses,  it  was 
because  old  William  checked  and  balked  his  utterance.  His  son 
William  II.  is  more  fortunate  in  that  there  is  no  one  to  interfere 
with  the  unchecked  revel  of  eloquence  in  which  he  indulges."— 
Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


FAILURE  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE   IN 
NEW  ZEALAND 

THE  intrepid  "suffragettes"  of  England,  who  brave  the  perils 
of  disordered  hair  and  millinery  and  endure  fine  and  impris- 
onment for  the  privilege  of  assailing  the  burly  guardians  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  told  by  one  of  their  sisters  in  New  Zea- 
land that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  She  has  the  ballot 
and  is  frankly  disappointed  in  it.  Writers  in  our  own  country 
have  often  remarked  that  our  woman-suffrage  States  in  the  West 
are  not  very  different  politically  from  the  man-ruled  common- 
wealths of  the  East,  and  report  that  many  women  who  were  eager 
to  vote  when  the  experiment  was  new  are  now  tired  of  it  and 
have  turned  to  other  diversions.  This  New-Zealand  woman  voter, 
who  writes  anonymously  in  the  London  Public  Opinion,  expresses 
herself  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  The  ballot  has  added  little 
to  the  practical  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  tender  sex.  says 
this  writer.     Thus : 

"We  in  this  colony  brought  the  women's  franchise  into  power 
some  twelve  years  ago.  and  it  has  now  had  a  fair  trial.  Many  of 
us  hoped  great  things  of  it.  many  of  us  feared  it.  and  now  the 
great  majority  of  us  have  settled  down  to  the  fact  that  beyond 
being  a  just,  liberal,  wise  enactment,  it  has  not  brought  about  the 
changes  expected  of  it.  It  certainly  has  not  'set  the  Thames  on 
fire';  to  many  minds  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  capacity  for 
good.     It  has  placed  women  on  a  true  footing,  has  removed   a 
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soreness  of  heart  arising  from  injustice,  and  has  shown  the  world 
in  general,  and  ourselves  in  particular,  that  women  are  as  capable 
of  voting  squarely  as  men  are." 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  negative  results  of  the  movement 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  women  have  not  put  their 
privileges  to  the  test  with  sufficient  earnestness.  They  have  ob- 
tained the  suffrage  and  perhaps  are  weary  of  it.     To  quote  : 

"In  New  Zealand  the  enfranchisement  of  women  has  been  a 
disappointment,  or.  to  put  it  more  fairly,  it  has  not  yet  found  its 
feet.  We  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  franchise  ;.  already  we  have 
allowed  it  to  die  down  into  a  fact  of  not  very  vital  importance,  and 
we  are  forgetting  the  value  of  the  power  we  have  pj.it  in  our 
women's  hands.  Rightly  used,  it  would  prove  a  sure  and  trusty 
weapon  of  offense  and  defense  in  the  cause  of  woman's  true  rights. 
Not  those  coveted,  fancied  rights  of  woman,  which  aim  at  the 
theft  of  a  natural  inheritance,  but  those  priceless  rights,  the  crown 
of  a  woman's  heritage.  Ruskin  told  us  long  ago  that  a  true 
woman  must  be  a 'bread-giver.'  So  she  must;  but  a  giver  of 
bread  which  is  real  life  to  men.  The  real  object  of  a  woman's 
being  is  so  regal  and  magnificent  that  if  the  franchise  is  going  to 
teach  her  how  to  improve  it.  let  her  have  it  by  all  means." 

The  privileges  which  women  in  New  Zealand  enjoy  above 
women  in  less  favored  lands  were  given  by  laws  which  male  legis- 
lators formulated.  In  the  following  words  the  writer  sketches 
the  advantages  the  women  of  New  Zealand  now  possess,  but 
which  they  would  have  obtained  whether  they  were  voters  or  not : 

"What  has  the  ballot  done  for  our  women  in  New  Zealand? 
After  we  have  admitted  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  it,  and  that 
they  are  wise  and  self-controlled  enough  to  merit  it,  what  have 
they  gained  by  it?  They  have  a  vote,  the  power  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  country's  welfare.  They  in  New  Zealand  have  many 
advantages,  but  the  franchise  did  not  win  them.  To-day  women 
are  not  responsible  for  their  husbands'  debts,  they  can  hold  prop- 
erty in  their  own  right,  they  can  compete  in  university  examina- 
tions and  enter  the  professions.     They  are  protected  from  cruelty, 


PREPARATION    FOR    THE    HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

The  famous  English  portrait  painter,  Camplx-ll  Bannerman,  has 
completed  a  lifelike  portrait  of  John  Bull  the  peacemaker.  It  is  in- 
tended for  exhibition  in  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 

—Jugend  (Munich). 


must  be  maintained  by  their  husbands,  athletic  sports  are  open  to 
them,  and  great  freedom  of  life  is  theirs,  liut  the  franchise  won 
none  of  these  things  for  them,  and  men  have  not  tried  to  prevent 
them  from  having  them.  The  things  men  try  to  keep  from  women 
generally  are  those  things  they  honestly  think  will  injure  their 
womanly  side." 

Women  in  New  Zealand  have  indeed  shown  themselves  utterly 
indifferent  in  moving  for  the  very  things  the  franchise  should  have 
been  made  instrumental  in  obtaining.  Women  have  not  used  their 
votes  in  this  way.     To  quote  further: 

"  So  far  they  have  not  taken  up  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
their  sex,  to  bring  about  any  improvement,  more  than  do  women 
in  England.  They  have  not  brought  about  a  wise  educational 
system  for  girls,  altho  the  state  school  system  of  the  present  day 
disregards  the  sex  of  its  pupils,  and  trains  them  as  inferior  com- 
mercial machines ;  they  have  not  righted  the  divorce  laws ;  they 
have  not  legislated  for  the  assistance  and  protection  of  helpless 
and  poverty-stricken  mothers  of  young  children  ;  they  have  not 
agitated  for  the  care  of  the  youthful  inhabitants  of  the  gutter; 
they  have  not  used  their  power  to  bring  in  some  simple  true  form 
of  religious  instruction  in  schools;  they  have  not  solved  the  com- 
paratively simple  question  of  the  domestic  servant  — simple  if  it 
were  made  an  honorable  profession,  for  which  state  training  is 
necessary.  They  have  made  no  material  difference  in  the  welfare 
of  their  sex. 

"  The  power  to  do  this  lies  in  the  hands  of  enfranchised  women  ; 
yet  are  they  'idle,  openly  idle,  in  the  lea  of  the  forespent  line."  ' 


KUROPATKIN'S  HISTORY  A  BOOMERANG 

GENERAL  KUROPATKIN'S  recently  published  "History 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War"  is  looked  upon  by  "  One  Who 
Served  Under  Him,"  writing  in  the  London  Standard,  as  not  only 
"an  apology  for  failure,"  but  as  a  confession  of  personal  incom- 
petence. The  defeated  General  lays  all  the  blame  on  "  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  subordinates  "  coupled  with  "  the  lack  of  members 
and  morale  in  the  army."  The  writer  from  whom  we  are  quoting 
admits  that  the  generals  Sassulich,  Hilderling,  Rennenkampf, 
Kaulbars,  and  others  were  broken  reeds  on  which  no  commander- 
in-chief  could  rely  for  support.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, 
he  declares,  are  very  unfairly  treated  by  Kuropatkin  in  his  book. 
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Everybody  (to  everybody  else)—"  After  you,  sir  ! " 

-Punch  (London), 


EXCESSIVE    ANXIETY    FOR    DISARMAMENT. 
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The  Russian  soldier  is  admirable  military  material  and  may  even 
yet  make  his  mark  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  writer  speaks 
thus  of  these  unrecognized  heroes  : 

"Of  the  men  who,  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  un- 
warmed  by  the  patriotic  thrill  which  inspires  courage  in  the  mean- 


stolypine's    dilemma. 
Mrs.  Douma— "I  want  my  hair  drest  and  made  up  in  the  repub- 
lican fashion."  — Kladderadatsck  (Berlin). 

est-spirited  races  at  times,  yet  died  for  him  with  the  dogged 
•docility  of  their  race,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  spoken  with  a 
better  appreciation.  The  Russian  soldier  is  still  the  man  of 
Borodino,  of  Sevastopol,  and  of  Plevna.  Against  all  the  odds 
which  opposed  him  in  Manchuria  he  made  a  fight  the  significance 
of  which  the  world,  perhaps,  is  only  slowly  beginning  to  realize. 
In  the  delirium  of  praise  which  has  hailed  the  Japanese  as  the  un- 
conquerable soldier  of  the  world  there  is  room  for  a  thought — and 
it  is  one  to  arouse  searchings  of  heart — as  to  the  value  of  the  man 
who,  ill-equipped,  ill-trained,  and  ill-led,  opposed  him  so  stoutly 
in  the  pitched  battles  of  Liao-yang,  the  Sha-ho,and  Mukden;  and, 
tho  always  defeated,  he  was  never  completely  routed  beyond  hope 
of  rallying.  The  military  prowess  of  a  reformed  Russia  may  one 
day  prove  a  discomfiting  revelation  to  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe." 

But  the  Russian  nation  was  not  behind  the  men,  and  this  writer 
says  that  full  weight  should  be  given  "  to  the  acute  criticism  of 
Kuropatkin  "  which  he  quotes  from  the  "  History  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  "  as  follows : 

"In  the  present  day,  when  victories  cost  very  dear,  it  is  not  the 
army  alone,  but  the  whole  nation,  which  must  apply  itself  to  the 
task.  Victory  is  rendered  easier  for  the  combatant  whose  nation 
does  not  spare  its  resources,  nor  the  lives  of  its  best  sons,  sending 
them  to  the  front  with  its  blessings,  encouraging  them,  approving 
them,  consoling  them  in  their  trials,  never  for  a  moment  losing 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  its  children." 

This  authoritative  critic  of  Kuropatkin  comments  on  this  by 
■saying  that  "the  lack  of  this  spirit  in  Russia  was  the  underlying 
■cause  of  Russian  failures,  and  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
the  first  and  chiefest  lesson  of  the  war."  But  after  all,  the  main 
blame  for  defeat  must  lie  at  the  door  of  Kuropatkin  himself,  the 
"military  Hamlet."  Goethe  declared  that  the  responsibility  of 
avenging  his  father's  death  in  Hamlet's  mind  was  an  acorn  planted 
in  a  crystal  vase.  The  roots  strike  out  and  the  vessel  flies  to 
pieces.  So  Kuropatkin  went  to  pieces  under  the  stress  of  military 
responsibility,  and  by  his  own  confession.  Thus  of  the  General's 
"infirmity  of  purpose,  which  he  does  not  effectively  explain  or  ex- 
cuse," we  read  in  The  Standard: 

"When  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  Kuropatkin.it  is 
impossible  not  to  hold  him  a  man  in  whom  undoubted  military 
skill  and  sound  strategical  conceptions  failed  to  compensate  for  a 
fatal  lack  of  character.  He  was,  one  may  say.  a  very  Hamlet 
among  generals,  his  native  resolution  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.  Practically,  Kuropatkin  admits  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion when  he  blames  himself,  in  his  summing  up  of  the  battle 


of  Mukden,  because  '  he  did  not  insist  sufficiently  before  the  battle 
began  on  the  assembly  of  as  large  a  strategic  reserve  as  possible.' 
A  commander-in-chief  who  sees  the  necessity  of  a  thing  and  does 
not  insist  on  it  being  clone  is  evidently  out  of  place  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  hold  a  high  opinion  of  Kuropat- 
kin's  resolution  when  we  know  that  he  permitted  General  Orloff  to 
be  reinstated  in  his  command  after  his  ludicrous  and  disastrous 
fiasco  at  Liao-yang,  which  is  detailed  in  his  history  of  the  war." 


THE   RED   PERIL   IN    GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

\\7  HILE  California  is  barring  out  the  Asiatics  and  England  is 
*  *  providing  by  law  for  the  deportation  of  undesirable  for- 
eigners, the  German  universities,  and  especially  Leipsic.  we  read, 
seem  to  be  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  undesirable  foreign 
students,  whose  revolutionary  sentiments  and  professions  are 
likely  to  corrupt  the  budding  minds  of  William  II. "s  juvenile  sub- 
jects. A  writer  in  the  Grenzboten  of  Leipsic,  who  ought  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  speaks  with  fierce  indignation  of  these 
"pestiferous  aliens."  The  town  of  Doebeln,  the  seat  of  several 
manufactories,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  main  Social-Demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  within  easy  reach 
of  Leipsic,  some  of  whose  foreign  students  have  allied  themselves 
with  what  the  Grenzboten  considers  a  semirevolutionary  club, 
whose  existence  is  subversive  of  public  order.  What  right  have 
these  foreigners  to  claim  the  advantages  of  German  education  and 
training,  asks  the  journal  we  cite,  while  they  are  practically  plot- 
ting against  the  peace  of  the  German  Empire?  Why  should  a 
German  university  tolerate  their  intrusion?     To  quote: 

"It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Committee  at  Doebeln  should  accept  the  services  and  sup- 
port of  the  Russian  students  of  Leipsic.  nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
raw  Russian  bumpkins  should  sympathize  with  the  Social-Demo- 
crats. The  thing  to  be  amazed  at  is  that  a  German  institution  of 
science  and  art  should  so  eagerly  open  its  doors  to  the  horde  of 
Oriental  Slavs  who  have  recently  overflowed  Germany.  What 
we  wish  to  remark  is  that  these  neophytes  of  science,  these  half- 
civilized  yet  presumptuous  boys,  whose  prominent  nose,  eyes,  and 
ears  are  so  offensive,  and  who  generally  appear  in  public  accom- 
panied by  half-grown  girls,  are  a  public  scandal  which  Germans 
ought  energetically  to  put  a  stop  to." 

These  foreigners  are  educated  largely  at  the  public  expense,  yet 
are  all  red  republicans  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  very  state 
which  feeds  them  like  a  mother.     In  this  writer's  words: 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  only  way  in  which  these  people 
show  gratitude  to  the  country  that  pays  largely  for  their  education 
is  by  supporting  a  party  whose  object  is  the  undermining  of  public 
order,  we  think  it  time  that  Germany  should  open  her  eyes  to  the 
situation.  Or  must  we  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
will  tolerate  any  outrage  upon  her  dignity,  so  long  as  it  is  com- 
mitted by  a  foreigner?  We  hope  that  the  citizens  of  Doebeln  will 
take  warning  from  the  part  these  Russian  interlopers  played  at 
the  last  election,  and  that  the  German  students  will  consider  it  an 
insult  to  their  honor  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  sit  side  In- 
side with  those  who,  theoretically  at  least,  are  bomb-throwers  and 
assassins.  We  certainly  expect  of  the  University  of  Leipsic.  its 
Polytechnic,  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  that  they  will  revise 
their  list  of  students,  and  politely  inform  these  foreign  gentlemen 
that  the  sooner  they  shake  the  dust  of  Leipsic  from  their  feet  the 
better.  We  do  not  believe  that  either  German  science  or  German 
art  will  be  any  the  poorer  for  such  a  clearing  out." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  ANVIL 

Buelow  has  undertaken  to  ride  down  the  Center:  but  has  he  the  requisite 
horse-power? — Humoristischt  Blaetttr,  Vienna. 

It  is  rumored  that,  before  allowing  Mari<  c  Tryolean  giantess, 

who  is  eight  feet  in  height   and  weighs   2  .   the  London 

Hippodrome,   the   police  obtained  from   be  g   that   she  would 
not  become  a  suffragette. — Punch. 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  EVIL' 

PLEASURE,  on  the  evolutionary  theory,  is  a  sort  of  signal  to 
tell  us  that  the  track  is  clear;  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
physiologically  beneficial  and  that  we  may  go  ahead.  Pain,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  danger-signal,  warning  us  to  stop.  If  this  is 
so,  why  is  it  that  in  so  many  instances  injurious  acts  and  processes 
are  accompanied  by  pleasure?  To  take  so  common  a  case  as 
alcoholic  intoxication,  which  is  admittedly  dangerous,  no  matter 
what  we  may  think  of  moderate  drinking,  why  does  it  not  hang 
out  its  danger-signal  until  next  morning,  when  the  mischief  is  all 
done?  Why  is  its  progress  accompanied,  not  with  pain,  but  with 
enjoyment? 

Following  the  lines  of  a  recent  French  investigation,  a  writer 
in  The  British  Medical  Journal  tells  us  that  what  he  calls  "  mor- 
bid "  pleasure  is  the  "expression  of  disharmony"'  in  the  individ- 
ual—due to  the  overdevelopment  of  some  function,  or.  it  may  be, 
to  some  arrest  of  evolution.  In  any  case  pleasure  is  not  a  state, 
but  a  process,  "the  appreciation  of  a  difference,"  never  existing 
alone,  but  always  in  relation  to  other  functions.  The  writer  en- 
larges upon  this  as  follows: 

"  The  elevation  of  any  one  pleasure  to  the  highest  field  of  atten- 
tion, therefore,  always  involves  the  subordination  or  sacrifice  of 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  successive  emotions  should  always 
be  justly  distributed  in  order  to  maintain  the  harmonious  integ- 
rity of  the  individual.  'It  is,' as  the  late  Professor  Veitch,  of 
Glasgow,  used  to  say  to  his  students,  'the  wide  man  who  is  the 
great  man.'  " 

The  general  idea  that  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  actions 
which  are  serviceable  either  to  the  individual  or  the  race,  need  by 
no  means,  the  writer  says,  be  abandoned  because  of  the  apparent 
exceptions  already  noted.  He  continues,  taking  up  in  particular 
the  matter  of  alcoholism  : 

"  The  necessary  connection  between  utility  and  pleasure  has  been 
frequently  denied,  but  notwithstanding  that  there  are  many  appar- 
ent exceptions  to  this  rule,  notably  the  pleasures  derived  from  the 
taking  of  harmful  drugs  or  alcoholic  intoxication  and  the  often- 
instanced  euphoria  of  the  dying  —  exceptions  which  prevented 
Ribot,  for  example,  from  admitting  its  entire  validity— notwith- 
standing these,  it  does  not,  we  believe,  when  regarded  from  the 
phylogenetic  [racial]  rather  than  the  individual  point  of  view, 
admit  of  any  exceptions.  Herbert  Spencer  himself,  in  his  'Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,'  explained  away  many  of  these  apparent 
exceptions,  and  Max  Nordau.  in  his  amusing  and  often  illumina- 
ting '  Paradoxes."  in  his  chapter  on  'Evolutionary  /Esthetics,"  deals 
with  this  very  question  of  alcoholic  pleasure.  After  stating,  tho 
not  explaining  in  physiological  terms,  the  action  of  alcohol  as  ex: 
citing  the  nervous  system  to  a  higher  degree  of  activity,  producing 
'an  intensive  feeling  of  strength,  cheerfulness,  impulses  on  the  y 
part  of  the  will  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  conceptions  on  the  part 
of  the  judgment,  that  is,  a  condition  which  can  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  only  be  produced  by  such  circumstances  as  are  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  for  the  health  and  life  of  the  individual,' 
he  proceeds  to  show,  by  a  rednctio  ad  absurdum,  how  if  alcohol 
had  existed  in  nature  in  a  pure  and  easily  accessible  state,  like 
water  or  the  fruits  of  trees,  those  who  had  continually  experienced 
pleasure  from  a  copious  indulgence  in  alcohol  would  have  died 
out  and  only  those  or  their  descendants  would  have  remained  to- 
day who  found  alcohol  as  intolerably  offensive  as,  say,  petroleum 
or  the  fluids  of  putrefaction.  He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to 
outline  the  rationale  of  alcoholic  overindulgence,  tho  he  states 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  utility-pleasure  rule  are  invariably  evi- 
dences of  morbid  states." 

The  conclusion  reached,  therefore,  according  to  the  theory 
that  has  been  outlined  above,  is  that  the  morbid  quality  of  al- 
coholic pleasure  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  ,is  ill-bal- 
anced— he  is  suffering  from  the  abnormal  development  of  one 
aptitude  at  the  expense  of  others. 


TO   KEEP  STEAMERS  FROM   ROLLING 

P*HE  various  attempts  to  remedy  instability  in  ocean  steamers 
*■  by  the  use  of  heavy  flywheels  in  rapid  rotation  have  al- 
ready been  noted  in  these  pages.  One  of  the  latest,  that  made  by 
Otto  Schlick,  a  German  engineer,  seems  to  promise  practical  suc- 
cess, and,  if  we  may  credit  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris),  it  is  soon  to 
be  tried  on  one  of  the  large  Hamburg-American  steamers.  Says 
this  paper: 

"The  steadying  gyroscope  of  Schlick  .  .  .  consists  of  a  fly- 
wheel installed  on  board  ship;  it  turns  on  a  vertical  axle  placed  in 
a  frame  which  itself  moves  about  two  horizontal  trunnions  so 
placed  that  the  frame  of  the  gyroscope  may  oscillate  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
flywheel  is  in  motion  it  vigorously  opposes  the  rolling  motion  of 
the  boat. 

"  The  Seeba,er  [an  old  German  torpedo-boat],  on  board  which 
the  inventor  made  the  first  trial  of  his  device,  is  a  steam-vessel  of 
35.25  meters  [115^  feet]  length  on  the  water-line,  3.6  meters  [11.S 
feet]  beam,  and  1.04  meters  [3^  feet]  mean  draft.  The  gyroscopic 
flywheel  is  of  forged  cast-steel,  in  a  single  piece  ;  its  exterior  diam- 
eter is  1  meter  [3.3  feet],  and  the  weight  of  the  wheel  is  502  kilo- 
grams [1,104  pounds].  At  the  normal  angular  speed  of  1,600  revo- 
lutions the  linear  velocity  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  83 
meters  [272  feet]  a  second 

"  The  best  method  of  driving  the  gyroscope  on  shipboard  is  evi- 
dently electricity.  On  the  Seebaer,  which  has  no  electric  plant, 
steam  was  used  ;  the  wheel,  enclosed  in  a  metal  case  and  furnished 
with  vanes,  constituted  a  real  turbine,  the  steam  entering  by  one 
trunnion  and  escaping  through  the  other. 

"  In  the  first  trials  the  vessel  was  caused  to  roll  artificially  by 
raising  one  side  with  a  crane  and  letting  it  drop  suddenly.  The 
oscillation  reached  an  initial  amplitude  of  io°  to  13°.  The  gyro- 
scope being  at  rest,  the  rolling  did  not  stop  until  after  20  to  25 
semi-oscillations.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wheel  was  in 
motion,  the  vessel  rolling  15  at  first,  it  came  to  rest  after  only  4 
semi  oscillations. 

"The  trials  at  sea  were  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The 
boat  presented  its  side  to  the  waves,  and  when  the  wheel  had  a 
speed  of  1.600  revolutions  the  rocking  of  the  vessel  was  almost 
nothing;  the  Seebaer  rode  the  sea  excellently,  much  better  than 
formerly.  The  waves  striking  against  her  sides  seemed  to  disap- 
pear under  her  without  breaking.  Even  when  the  speed  of  the 
flywheel  was  lowered  to  1,200  revolutions  the  boat  was  steady. 

"The  experiments  made  so  far  show  that  this  horizontal  fly- 
wheel may  be  applied  with  equally  good  results  to  large  ships. 
The  weight  and  size  of  the  wheel  will  not  be  too  great,  since  the 
speed  can  easily  be  increased.  On  the  Seebaer  a.  wheel  0.6  meter 
[2  feet]  in  diameter  would  have  sufficed  with  a  higher  speed,  without 
sacrificing  safety.  The  Hamburg-American  line  has  decided  to 
install  a  steadying  gyroscope  on  one  of  its  large  steamships. 

"  It  may  be  added  that  the  trials  of  the  Schlick  apparatus  give  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  side-wheel  steamers  roll 
much  less  than  those  with  propellers,  the  two  vertical  wheels  hav- 
ing a  gyroscopic  action.  This  is  one  reason  why  side-wheelers 
are  still  used  in  some  cases  where  the  screw  would  be  much  more 
economical." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LIMITS  OF  THE  SKY-SCRAPER— That  New  York  is  to  wit- 
ness an  era  of  tower-building  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  a  lead- 
ing editorial  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  30). 
If  this  is  true,  he  says,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  physical 
conditions  must  set  a  limit  upon  height,  always  supposing  that  the 
municipal  authorities  impose  no  restrictions  by  law.  He  answers 
this  conundrum  as  follows: 

"Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  structural  engineering,  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  any  firm  were  desirous  to  have  it  done,  an  office 
building  should  not  be  run  up  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  provided, 
of  course,  good  rock  foundation  were  found  It  would  merely  be 
a  question  of  enlarging  the  section  of  the  columns,,  and  introdu- 
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cing  a  system  of  completely  triangulated  trussing,  which  would 
probably,  at  least  in  the  lower  half  of  the  building,  have  to  extend 
entirely  around  the  four  sides  of  the  tower  at  every  floor.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  the  limit  upon  height  would  be  imposed 
by  the  elevator  question.  For  unless  some  lighter  and  more 
speedy  system  should  be  devised,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  full  ascent  of  a  thousand  feet  in  three  distinct  flights.  More- 
over, the  large  amount  of  space  that  would  have  to  be  given  up  to 
elevators  would  make  such  serious  inroads  on  rentable  floor  space 
as  to  render  it  necessary,  if  any  reasonable  profit  were  to  be  made 
upon  the  venture,  to  charge  prohibitive  rentals." 


CHEMISTRY  IN  ART 

AN  artist  need  know  nothing  of  chemistry  so  far  as  the  imme 
diate  effect  of  his  art  is  concerned  ;  but  if  he  desires  the  ef 
fects  that  he  produces  to  be  more  than  ephemeral,  he  must,  espe 
cially  if  he  is  a  painter,  take  careful 
account  of  the  chemical  composition 
and   possible  reactions   of   his   pig- 
ments and  of  the  substance  on'which 
they  are  spread.     This  has  been  re 
alized  only  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury.    In  an  article  on  "  The  Role  of 
Chemistry  in  Painting,"  contributed 
to  La  Nature  (Paris,  February   16) 
by   Eugene  Lemaire,  a   French  en- 
gineer, the  writer  shows  how  impor- 
tant it  has  become.     He  says: 

"It  is  about  forty  years  since  mod- 
ern chemistry  made  its  first  steps  in 
the  domain  of  painting.  The  Bava- 
rian chemist  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  a 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Munich, 
.  .  .  and  himself  an  artist,  had  been 
struck  with  the  ignorance  of  museum 
custodians  regarding  the  restoration 
and  rational  preservation  of  pictures, 
and  he  resolved  to  study  these  ques- 
tions. .  .  .  To-day  his  methods  are 
followed  in  all  great  museums.  .  .  . 
The  chemical  questions  that  have  to 
do  with  painting  have  been  specially 
studied  in  recent  years  by  a  chemist 
of  world-wide  fame — Dr.  Ostwald, 
of  Leipsic.  Ostwald  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  founders  of  physical 
chemistry  and  a  talented  painter 
...  In  collaboration  with  Mr  A 
Genthe   he  cleared  up,    in  the  first 

place,  the  drying  problem,  and  showed  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
linseed  oil  that  accompanies  drying  is  not  a,  normal  chemical 
reaction. 

"  At  the  outset  the  speed  of  absorption  of  the  oxygen  is  very 
slight;  then  it  increases,  reaches  a  maximum,  diminishes,  and 
finally  attains  a  constant  rate,  which  is  indefinitely  maintained. 
With  an  ordinary  reaction  the  speed  would  at  once  assume  a  very 
great  value  and  then  rapidly  fall.  It  was  found  that  this  diver- 
gence was  due  to  the  formation,  from  the  products  of  oxidation, 
of  a  catalytic  substance — that  is,  one  acting  apparently  by  its  mere 
presence,  after  the  manner  of  ferments,  to  produce  reaction.  .  .  . 
The 'dryer  '  that  is  added  to  colors,  to  make  them  dry  quicker, 
contains  notable  proportions  of  this. 

"  Other  experiments  show  that  [this  effect]  is  hastened  by  light; 
in  other  words,  that  a  painting  dries  quicker  by  day  than  by  night. 
The  allied  fact  is  also  well  known  to  painters,  that  transparent 
pigments  dry  sooner  than  opaque  ones 

"To  make  a  durable  painting  we  must  necessarily  know  all  the 
possible  causes  of  change  and  destruction  ;  these  are  many,  and 
include:  (i)  The  darkening  of  oils  and  varnishes ;  (2)  the  chemical 
interaction  of  pigments;  (3)  the  various  actions  of  exterior  agents 
on  the  layer  of  paint  and  on  its  support. 

"  After  long  periods  all  oils  and  varnishes   resinify  and   turn 


CRACKS    IN   A    PAINTING   ON    CANVAS. 

(Rembrandt's  "Girl  with  the  Carnation,"  in  the  Dresden  Museum.) 
The  cracks  are  shown  on  a  large  scale  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 


brown;  the  picture  thus  becomes  covered  with  a  more  or  less 
opaque  layer  behind  which  the  original  colors,  even  if  they  remain 
pure,  appear  as  if  veiled  in  black.  This  causes  the  museum  tone' 
of  almost  all  old  paintings.  Frescoes,  of  course,  are  exceptions. 
To  stop  this  action  Ostwald  recommends  that  pictures  be  sealed 
between  two  plates  of  glass  joined  at  the  edges  by  mastic. 

"All  painters  know  nowadays  the  disastrous  effect  that  age  pro- 
duces on  any  color  with  a  lead  base  (white  lead,  for  instance; 
when  mixt  with  another  containing  sulfur,  such  as  vermilion  or 
cadmium  yellow.  By  double  decomposition  the  lead  ultimately 
takes  on  its  most  stable  form,  that  of  the  black  sulfid 

"To  avoid  the  injury  due  to  mixture,  some  painters  prefer  to 
obtain  effects  of  color-fusion  by  juxtaposing  tiny  dabs  Close  at 
hand,  the  effect  is  often  deplorable,  but  at  a  distance  it  is  always 
very  good  if  the  painter  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  optics." 

What  may  be  used  if  all  lead  compounds  are  to  be  tabooed? 
It  will  not  do  to  use  lead  even  as  a  dryer  in  connection  with  oil. 

For  this,  manganese  compounds  may 
be  substituted.  Asa  pigment,  \\  hite 
lead  may  be  replaced  with  zinc  white. 
This  also  forms  a  sulfid  with  sulfur 
compounds,  but  as  zinc  sulfid  is 
also  white,  this  makes  little  differ- 
ence. The  only  trouble  is  that  zinc 
white  is  not  so  opaque  as  white  lead, 
so  that  some  painters  prefer  barium 
sulfate  or,  better  still,  what  is  called 
"lethopone."  a  mixture  of  this  with 
zinc  white  This,  unfortunately, 
blackens  by  exposure  to  light,  tho 
its  whiteness  returns  in  the  dark. 
Ostwald.  the  writer  tells  us,  has 
discovered  a  means  of  avoiding  this 
and  guaranteeing  the  inalterability 
of  the  pigment  for  three  hundred 
years,  which,  he  says,  is  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  time  for  which  we 
can  rely  on  the  best  colors.  This 
does  not  mean  that  old  paintings 
must  necessarily  be  dingy,  for  they 
may  be  cleaned  and  even  bleached 
with  hydrogen  peroxid.  A  more 
serious  matter  is  the  cracking  due 
to  diversity  between  the  layer  of  paint 
and  its  support.  Canvas  contracts 
with  moisture  and  cold,  while  the 
paint  generally  expands  in  the  same 
conditions.  If  the  layer  is  too  thick, 
it  gives  way.  Ostwald  says  that  the  life  of  a  picture  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  color-layer.  All  the  old 
paintings  that  have  come  down  to  us  uncracked  are  made  very 
thin.  This  was  the  method  of  such  early  painters  as  Van  Eyck 
and  Ghirlandajo,also  of  Raphael  and  his  pupils.  Their  paintings 
are  so  thin  that  the  texture  of  the  canvas  can  be  plainly  seen 
through  the  pigment.  Modern  painters,  says  Mr  Lemaire.  are 
not  so  careful,  and  few  of  the  specimens  in  our  modern  salons,  he 
thinks,  are  for  posterity,  no  matter  what  their  artistic  merits  may 
be.  There  is  one  method  whose  devotees  need  not  fear  cracking 
—  that  of  the  pastel.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Here  the  color  is  already  divided  into  granulations  and  does 
not  form  an  uninterrupted  layer  when  it  is  laid  on.  I'nfortu- 
nately.  the  pastel  .  .  .  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of 
the  same  effects  as  oil-painting." 

There  is  another  way  of  attacking  the  problem  of  cracking.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  make  the  painting  itself  more  flexible,  we  may 
substitute  an  absolutely  rigid  support  for  the  canvas.  But  is  there 
such  a  support?    The  writer  says  : 

"  No  support   is  perfectly  rigid,  but  hard  wood  well  seasoned 
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gives  much  better  results  than  canvas;  it  has, however,  the  incon- 
venience of  being  limited  in  size  and  expensive.  A  support  that 
perhaps  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  is  sheet  metal.  There 
are  not  many  very  old  paintings  on  metal,  for  it  was  too  costly  in 
old  times;  but  .  .  .  it  may  be  seen  from  Reni's 'Magdalen,' which 
has  been  in  the  Louvre  over  four  hundred  years,  that  this  solution 
of  the  problem  is  an  excellent  one.  This  little  picture  of  about 
40  by  50  centimeters  [16  by  20  inches]  is  on  sheet-iron;  its  colors 
have  kept  their  freshness  and  it  has  not  the  least  trace  of  cracking. 
The  painting  looks  almost  like  enamel  and  has  followed  without 
injury  all  the  deformations  of  the  metal.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
Goya  painted  on  metal  a  series  of  his 'Caprices,'  .  .  .  which  have 
suffered  greatly."—  Translation  made  fori  he.  Literary  Digest. 


SAFETY  OF  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM 

IS  the  animal  machine  constructed,  as  we  build  our  man-made 
machines  of  steel,  with  due  regard  to  the  emergencies  that  it 
is  likely  to  meet?  We  are  not  content  with  building  a  boiler,  for 
instance,  just  strong  enough  to  withstand  ordinary  tensions  ;  we 
make  it  six  to  ten  times  as  strong  as  necessary,  so  as  to  take  no 
chances.  We  say  then  that  its  "  factor  of  safety  "  is  six  to  ten,  as 
the  case  maybe.  What  are  the  "factors  of  safety"  in  animal 
structure  and  animal  economy?  This  question,  which  Dr.  S.  J. 
Meltzer  undertakes  to  answer  in  his  Harvey  Society  lecture  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  published  in  Science  (New 
York,'  March  29),  has  never  yet.  he  thinks,  been  the  subject  of  a 
direct  investigation;  and  his  treatment  brings  out  some  interesting 
facts.  In  the  first  place  he  notes  that  many  recent  experimenters 
seem  tacitly  to  assume  that  nature  requires  no  factors  of  safety 
and  that  the  minimum  requirement  is  in  all  cases  the  proper  one. 
For  instance,  he  says  : 

"  Professor  Chittenden  admits  that  the  diet  used  in  f his  recent] 
experiments,  especially  with  regard  to  the  proteid  intake,  repre- 
sents the  minimum  requirement  of  the  human  body  ;  he,  neverthe- 
less, earnestly  advocates  its  acceptance  as  a  general  standard  of 
diet,  assuming  a  priori  that  the  minimum  food  with  which  a  num- 
ber of  men  can  manage  to  live  for  some  time  without  harm  is  the 
desirable  standard  of  supply  of  energy  for  all  animal  machines. 
Whereas  in  the  economy  of  the  human-made  mechanisms  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  economies  of  all  human  organizations,  decrease  in  sup- 
plies and  increase  in  expenditure  lead  invariably  to  disaster,  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  physiological  economy  of  the  living  mech- 
anism such  a  procedure  may  even  lead  to  a  greater  efficiency  of 
the  mechanism.  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  tells  us  recently  that  nine 
Yale  students,  under  the  influence  of  prolonged  mastication  of 
a  diet  greatly  reduced  in  proteid  and  in  caloric  values,  gained  very 
much  in  endurance  in  performing  certain  physical  tests. 

"  Is  there,  indeed,  a  difference  between  the  economies  of  human- 
made  organizations  and  those  of  the  living  organism?  I  have 
stated  above  that  the  factors  of  safety  in  mechanical  constructions 
are,  after  all,  only  factors  of  ignorance.  Possibly  wise  nature  con- 
structs her  organisms  on  such  an  efficient  principle  as  permits 
the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  amount  of  work  on  a  minimum 
supply  of  material  and  energy.  It  would  be  a  fascinating  distinc- 
tion between  a  dead  mechanism  and  a  living  organism— if  true." 

Peginning  with  the  plain  bodily  tissues,  the  writer  notes  that 
Triepel's  recent  study  of  their  elasticity  and  strength  indicates 
that  while  bones  and  cartilage  have  a  crushing  resistance  far  su- 
perior to  any  such  stress  as  they  are  likely  to  meet,  muscles,  ten- 
dons, etc.,  are  ordinarily  subjected  to  pulls  dangerously  near  the 
tearing  point.  These  latter  thus  have  small  safety-factors  them- 
selves, but  as  their  degree  of  stretching  is  limited  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  bony  skeleton,  some  such  factors  may  be  said  to 
exist  by  virtue  of  these  connections.  Passing  to  complex  tissues 
and  organs,  Dr.  Meltzer  notes  that  these  are  usually  provided  in 
considerable  excess.  One-third  of  the  kidneys  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  lung  tissue  may  carry  on  life  satisfactorily,  while  five- 
sixths  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  removed  without  symptoms  of 
the  serious  consequences  that  follow  at  once  from  its  entire  exci- 
sion.    The  removal  of  the  suprarenal  glands  is  fatal  within  thirty- 


six  hours;  yet  nine-tenths  of  their  substance  maybe  cutaway  with- 
out annoyance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pancreas.  Even  the 
brain  is  much  larger  than  necessary;  if  certain  portions  of  it  are 
removed  their  functions  are  assumed  by  other  parts.  The  two 
vagus  nerves  control  the  breathing,  but  one  is  apparently  able  to 
do  so  as  well  as  both.  One  quarter  of  the  liver,  the  residue  of 
an  operation,  has  sometimes  successfully  performed  the  duties  of 
the  whole  organ.  Digestion  may  be  carried  on  with  a  small  pro 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  various  ferments  normally  provided. 
But  while  the  complex  organs  are  thus  well  protected,  some  parts 
of  the  central  nervous  system  are  not  in  excess  at  all.  In  certain 
centers  of  that  part  of  the  brain  known  as  the  medulla  oblongata, 
hardly  a  cell  can  be  spared ;  every  one  is  needed  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  whole.     Says  the  writer: 

"Following  the  old  divisions  of  the  organs  of  animal  life  in  re- 
productive, vegetative,  and  animal  systems,  we  may  say.  perhaps, 
that  the  reproductive  system  is  provided  most  and  the  animal  sys- 
tem is  provided  least  with  factors  of  safety,  while  in  the  vegetative 
system,  which  in  that  regard  occupies  a  middle  position,  those 
organs  which  seem  to  be  less  well  differentiated,  like  the  organs 
for  internal  secretion,  seem  to  be  provided  with  a  larger  surplus  of 
tissue." 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  following  Dr.  Meltzer  through  the 
whole  of  his  subject.  After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  organ- 
ism on  the  lines  above  indicated  he  concludes  that,  in  general, 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  living  animal  organism  are  abun- 
dantly provided  with  factors  of  safety.     He  says  : 

"The  active  tissues  of  most  of  the  organs  exceed  greatly  what 
is  needed  for  the  normal  function  of  these  organs.  In  some  organs 
the  surplus  amounts  to  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  times  the  quantity 
representing  the  actual  requirement.  In  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion the  superabundance  and  waste  of  tissue  for  the  sake  of  assur 
ing  the  sudcess  of  the  function  is  marvelous.  Furthermore,  th^ 
potential  energies  with  which  some  organs,  like  the  heart,  dia 
phragm,  etc.,  are  endowed,  are  very  abundant,  and  exceed  by  far 
the  needs  for  the  activities  of  normal  life.  The  mechanisms  of 
many  functions  are  doubled  and  trebled  to  insure  the  prompt  work- 
ing of  the  function.  In  many  cases  the  function  of  one  organ  is 
assured  by  the  ready  assistance  offered  by  other  organs.  The 
continuance  of  the  factors  of  safety  is  again  protected  by  the 
mechanisms  of  self-repair  peculiar  to  the  living  organism.  We 
may  then  safely  state  that  the  structural  provisions  of  the  living 
organism  are  not  built  on  the  principle  of  economy.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  superabundance  of  tissues  and  mechanisms  indicates 
clearly  that  safety  is  the  goal  of  the  animal  organism.  We  may 
safely  state  that  the  living  animal  organism  is  provided  in  its 
structures  with  factors  of  safety  at  least  as  abundantly  as  any 
human-made  machine." 

The  moral  drawn  from  these  facts  by  the  writer  is  that  to  gov- 
ern the  supply  of  tissue  and  energy  by  means  of  food,  nature  indi- 
cates for  us  the  same  principle  of  affluence  which  controls  the  en- 
tire construction  of  the  animal  for  the  safety  of  its  life  and  the 
perpetuation  of  its  species.  In  other  words,  we  should  eat  not 
just  enough  to  preserve  life,  but  a  good  deal  more.  In  such  cases 
safety  is  more  important  than  economy. 


SUGAR  AS  A  FOOD  FOR  WORKERS— The  favorable  in- 
fluence of  sugar  on  ability  to  do  muscular  work,  which  has  now 
been  established  by  various  experimenters,  receives  new  confirma- 
tion from  the  researches  of  Mile.  Varia  Kipiani,  as  reported  in  the 
Walbaum  Zentralblatt  fiir  Gynkologie.  Says  the  writer  of  an 
abstract  in  Modern  Medicine  (Battle  Creek,  Mich..  February) : 

"After  long  muscular  work  or  fasting,  it  was  found  that  the 
taking  of  sugar  was  followed  almost  instantly  by  an  increase  in 
ability  to  do  work.  The  theory  is  that  sugar  lessens  the  produc- 
tion of  albuminoids,  and  so  prevents  the  production  of  fatigue 
products,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  material  for  the  sup- 
port of  muscular  activity 

"The  great  objection  which  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  sugar 
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for  the  purposes  named  has  been  the  irritating  effects  of  cane- 
sugar  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  This  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  experiments  made  with  the  soldiers  of  the  German 
Army.  The  experiments  of  Ogata  and  others  upon  dogs  have 
shown  that  cane-sugar,  especially  when  taken  in  a  concentrated 
solution,  is  extremely  irritating  and  gives  rise  to  gastric  catarrh. 
These  effects,  however,  do  not  follow  the  use  of  fruit-sugars  (levu- 
lose  and  dextrose  as  found  in  fruit-juices)  or  maltose,  the  product 
of  the  salivary  or  diastatic  digestion  of  starch.  These  are  natural 
sugars,  which  are  adapted  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  do  not 
produce  irritation  by  contact. 

"These  experiments  show  the  value  of  predigested  foods,  espe- 
cially as  a  means  of  aiding  nutrition  during  great  exertion,  and 
also  in  cases  of  general  vital  exhaustion  from  failure  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  to  properly  support  the  organism." 


chains  are  made  up  of  square  links,  each  about  4  feet  long  and 
weighing  4  hundredweight  apiece.  The  swivel  connection  shown 
in  the  figure  weighs  4,485  pounds,  and  each  shackle  weighs  7/1 
pounds.  The  links  of  the  buoy-pendant  are  of  4X-inch  iron  and 
weigh  243  pounds  apiece,  while  the  end  links,  weighing  each  336 
pounds,  are  of  5^-inch  material." 

This  constitutes  the  heaviest  work  ever  done  in  the  chain- 
making  industry.  The  makers,  we  are  told,  supplied  the  cables 
for  the  Great  Eastern  in  1855. 


A: 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  SAUSAGE 

THAT  sausage-makers  may  and  do  nullify  pure-food  laws  by 
substituting  other  substances  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
meat  in  their  products  is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  The  Lancet 
(London,  March  23).  This  they  may  safely  do,  because  there  is 
absolutely  no  legal  or  authoritative  definition 
of  a  sausage.  The  sausage  that  contains  90 
per  cent,  of  bread  and  10  per  cent,  of  meat 
is  just  as  much  a  sausage  as  that  which  con- 
tains meat  and  bread  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion.    Says  the  writer: 

"  It  is  clearly  illogical  and  unfair  to  the  pur- 
chaser that  such  should  be  the  case.  As  a 
rule,  the  sausage  is  looked  upon  as  supplying 
the  place  of  meat  and  as  a  meaty  and  not  far- 
inaceous food,  and  doubtless  it  is  bought  with 
the  idea  that  it  supplies  the  same  nutritious 
qualities  as  does  meat  itself.  Moreover,  the 
average  price  of  sausages  per  pound  is  ap- 
proximately that  of  the  meat  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  made.  ...  In  our  view  this 
species  of  fraud  is  every  whit  as  bad  as  putting 
a  cheap  substitute  in  butter  or  coffee,  and  yet 
the  practise  continues  unhindered  and  uncon- 
trolled by  any  statute.  Purchasers  of  the 
sausage  are  to  be  found  largely  among  poor 
people,  and  the  fraud  is  practised  probably 
for  the  most  part  in  poor  neighborhoods. 
Generally  speaking,  the  tampering  with  the 
nourishing  quality  of  food  is  bad  enough; 
but  when  the  practise  affects  those  who  struggle  most  for  a  living, 
who  find  it  hard  to  procure  nourishing  meals  at  all,  it  becomes 
monstrous.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  sausage  should  be  stand- 
ardized and  that  the  selling  of  a  commodity  by  that  name 
should  be  an  offense  unless  it  is  proved  to  contain  a  reasonable 
amount  of  meat.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  a  well-made 
sausage  which  is  prepared  with  sound  meat.  On  the  contrary,  it  af- 
fords a  valuable,  convenient,  and  appetizing  food;  and  that  being  so, 
the  sausage  should  be  standardized  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
loaded  with  a  cheap  substitute  which  is  nearly  always  bread 
or  broken  and  waste  biscuits.  We  can  see  no  difficulty  about 
introducing  such  a  desirable  reform  and  abolishing  a  palpable 
fraud.  The  practise  may  not  poison  people,  but  it  certainly 
swindles  them." 


MOORING-CHAINS  FOR  THE  NEW   CUNARDERS. 

The  largest  chains  in  the  world. 


LARGEST  CHAINS  IN  THE  WORLD -The  record  for  size 
appears  to  be  held  by  the  moorings  for  the  two  new  Cunard 
steamships  Mauretania  and  Lusitania.  which  are  being  con- 
structed at  Pontypridd,  South  Wales.  Thecommon  links  of  these 
mooring-chains,  an  illustration  of  which  is  reproduced  from  En- 
gineering (London,  March  29),  are  of  4X-inch  iron.  Says  this 
paper : 

"These  moorings  .  .  .  will  weigh  altogether  about  200  tons. 
Patent  Lenox  mooring-anchors  weighing  12  tons  apiece  will  be 
used.     The  four  bridle-chains  are  720  feet  long,  and  the  main 


THE   "VOX    POPULI"    ARITHMETICALLY 

ANALYZED 

l  opportunity  for  estimating  the  value  of  popular  appraisals 
was  offered  recently  to  Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  English  stat- 
istician, by  a  rural  guessing-contest  which  he  attended.  The  re- 
sult he  considers  "  creditable  to  the  trustworthiness  of  a  demo- 
cratic judgment."  Writes  Sir  Erancis,  in  an  account  contributed 
to  Nature  (London,  March  7): 

"  A  weight-judging  competition  was  carried  on  at  the  annual 
show  of  the  West  of  England  Fat  Stock  and  Poultry  Exhibition 
recently  held  at  Plymouth.  A  fat  ox  having 
been  selected,  competitors  bought  stamped 
and  numbered  cards,  for  6d.  each,  on  which 
to  inscribe  their  respective  names,  addresses, 
and  estimates  of  what  the  ox  would  weigh 
after  it  had  been  slaughtered  and  'drest.' 
Those  who  guessed  most  successfully  re- 
ceived prizes.  About  800  tickets  were  issued, 
which  were  kindly  lent  me  for  examination 
after  they  had  fulfilled  their  immediate  pur 
pose.  These  afforded  excellent  material.  The 
judgments  were  unbiased  by  passion  and  un- 
influenced by  oratory  and  the  like.  The  six- 
penny fee  deterred  practical  joking,  and  the 
hope  of  a  prize  and  the  joy  of  competition 
prompted  each  competitor  to  do  his  best. 
The  competitors  included  butchers  and  farm- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  highly  expert  in  judg- 
ing the  weight  of  cattle  ;  others  were  prob- 
ably guided  by  such  information  as  they  might 
pick  up  and  by  their  own  fancies.  The  aver- 
age competitor  was  probably  as  well  fitted  for 
making  a  just  estimate  of  the  drest  weight  of 
the  ox  as  an  average  voter  is  of  judging  the 
merits  of  most  political  issues  on  which  he 
votes,  and  the  variety  among  the  voters  to 
judge  justly  was  probably  much  the  same  in  either  case." 

After  weeding  thirteen  cards  out  of  the  collection,  as  being  de- 
fective or  illegible,  there  remained  787  for  discussion.  These  Sir 
Francis  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  and  found  that 
what  he  calls  the  "  middlemost,"  that  is,  the  one  having  equal 
numbers  of  guesses  above  and  below  it,  was  1.207  pounds,  where- 
as the  actual  weight  was  1,198  pounds— a  deviation  of  only  o.S  of 
1  per  cent.     He  says  : 

"According  to  the  democratic  principle  of  'one  vote,  one  value.' 
the  middlemost  estimate  expresses  the  -<i\r  populi.  every  other 
estimate  being  condemned  as  too  low  or  too  hvgh  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  the  estimates  about  their 
middlemost  value  was  of  the  usual  type,  so  far  that  they  clustered 
closely  in  its  neighborhood  and  became  rapidly  more  sparse  as 
the  distance  from  it  increased.  But  they  were  not  scattered  sym- 
metrically. One  quarter  of  them  deviated  more  than  45  pounds 
above  the  middlemost  (3.7  per  cent.1,  and  another  quarter  deviated 
more  than  29  pounds  below  it  (2  4  per  cent.):  therefore  the  range 
of  the  two  middle  quarters,  that  is,  of  the  middlemost  half,  lay 
within  those  limits 

"It  appears  then,  in  this  particular  instance,  that  the  vox  populi 
is  correct  to  within  1  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual estimates  are  abnormally  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  an  equal  chance  whether  one  of  them,  selected  at  random, 
falls  within  or  without  the   limits  of  —3.7  per  cent,  and  +2.4  per 
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cent,  of  their  middlemost  value,  This  result  is,  I  think,  more 
creditable  to  the  trustworthiness  of  a  democratic  judgment  than 
might  have  been  expected." 

In  a  succeeding  number  (March  21)  of  the  same  journal,  R.  H. 
Hooker  suggests  that  judgments  in  the  case  noted  by  Sir  Francis 
could  scarcely  be  unbiased,  a  butcher,  as  a  buyer  of  meat,  having 
a  tendency  to  underestimate  weight,  and  a  farmer,  as  a  seller,  to 
overestimate.  The  result  looks  to  Mr.  Hooker  as  if  the  buyers 
had  been  in  a  majority  in  the  test.  As  to  Sir  Francis's  assump- 
tion that  the  instance  was  a  case  of  "  vox  populi,"  Mr.  Howard 
doubts  its  validity.     He  writes: 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  in  Eng- 
lish cattle— and  consequently  the  determination  of  the  price  of 
our  native  beef— is  the  result  of  transactions  such  as  the  competi- 
tion in  question  is  intended  to  test.  Cattle  are  practically  sold  by 
inspection,  and  the  judgment  of  buyer  and  seller  as  to  how  much 
beef  there  is  in  a  given  ox  is  really  much  more  a  matter  of  skill 
than  of  popular  judgment ;  their  livelihood  depends  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  judgments." 

In  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Hooker  prefers  the  ordinary  arith- 
metical mean  as  a  measure  of  the  average,  rather  than  Galton's 
median  or  "middlemost"  value,  the  case  involving,  he  thinks,  ex- 
pert estimation  rather  than  mere  popular  judgment 


some  uncertainties  about  railway  operation,  and  who,  when  they 
take  up  an  investigation,  will  not  seek  to  agitate  the  public  mind 
unnecessarily  by  introducing  so-called  testimony  that  is  based  on 
scientific ?)  guesswork." 


A  NATIONAL  RAILWAY  WRECK 
COMMISSION 

THE  appointment  of  a  national  board  with  authority  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  railroad  accidents  is  advocated  editori- 
ally by  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  April  6). 
The  causes  of  many  of  the  too  numerous  accidents  of  the  past 
winter  are  still  more  or  less  mysterious,  it  thinks,  "in  spite  of  the 
probing  of  shrewd  lawyers  and  the  wisdom  of  expert  mathemati- 
cians." There  is  no  such  system  and  unity  in  the  matter  as  there 
would  be  if  all  "  probing "  were  done  by  a  competent  body  of 
practical  experts.     Says  this  authority  : 

"  We  believe  it  is  about  time  that  a  start  should  be  made  toward 
some  organized  plan  whereby  more  intelligent  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  wrecks  on  American  railroads  can  be  had.  For  the 
highest  good  to  both  the  railway  companies  and  the  public  the 
truth  concerning  every  derailment  or  collision  wreck  should  be 
brought  out  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  This  can  not  be  done 
by  coroners'  juries,  for  it  is  seldom  that  men  summoned  on  such 
juries  have  practical  knowledge  of  rolling-stock  construction  and 
behavior  under  speed,  or  of  roadbed,  track,  signals,  bridges,  and 
other  railway  structures.  Under  our  present  system  the  expe- 
rience of  one  jury  in  the  investigation  of  a  wreck  is  of  no  assist- 
ance to  another  jury  which  may  be  called  to  investigate  a  wreck 
occurring  in  some  other  locality.  A  jury  which  investigates  a 
wreck  in  New  York  State  must  start  with  the  same  ignorance 
concerning  the  conditions  of  train  operation  with  which  some  jury 
sitting  in  Indiana  began.  In  this  country  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  accumulation  of  evidence  which  is 
brought  out  by  official  investigations  of  such  accidents.  The 
sooner  a  national  board  is  established  with  authority  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  railway  wrecks,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned.  If  men  of  practical  knowledge  of  railway  operation 
could  be  appointed  on  such  a  board,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
they  would  arrive  at  systematic  and  reasonable  methods  of  in- 
quiry, and  they  would  become  expert  in  hunting  down  causes. 
The  published  reports  of  such  experts  might  be  matter  worth 
reading 

"There  will  undoubtedly  be  derailment  wrecks  in  the  future, 
both  on  curve  and  tangent,  which  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  of 
explanation  by  men  quite  familiar  with  conditions  which  are 
known  to  bring  such  accidents  about.  Whenever  such  is  the  case 
the  highest  satisfaction  will  be  attained  if  the  investigating  body 
will  say  that  they  don't  know,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  better 
men  are  informed  concerning  such  matters  the  less  will  they  be 
inclined  to  conjecture.  Therefore,  let  us  have  a  national  board  of 
experts  who  will  be  broad  enough  to  understand  that  there  are 


FEEDING  TREES  THROUGH  THE  TRUNK 

'  I  "HE  introduction  of  plant  foods  through  incisions  in  the 
*-  trunks  of  trees,  where  the  roots  are  unable,  because  of  dis- 
ease, to  take  up  nourishment  from  the  soil,  has  met  with  consider- 
able success  in  recent  years.  We  translate  the  following  para- 
graphs from  a  notice  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  23).  Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  this  paper: 

"Mr.  Simon,  owner  of  an  estate  at  Allaire,  Morbihan,  France, 
having  proved  that  the  death  of  numerous  apple-trees  was  the 
result  of  an  affection  of  the  rootlets,  rendering  them  unable  to 
draw  from  the  ground  the  elements  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
tree,  conceived  the  idea  of  artificial  nutrition  by  injecting  directly 
into  the  trunk  a  liquid  that  might  replace  the  sap.  The  results 
obtained  were  very  satisfactory  and  led  the  author  to  try  the  same 
experiment  with  peach-trees,  grape-vines,  and  even  some  vegeta- 
bles.    He  proceeds  thus : 

"  In  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  plant  he  bores  a  gimlet  hole  through 
the  bark,  to  the  layers  where  the  sap-vessels  are  situated.  Into 
this  hole  he  drives  a  wooden  or  glass  tube  to  which  he  fits  a  rub- 
ber tube  whose  length  varies  with  the  desired  pressure.  The 
upper  end  connects  with  a  small  reservoir  suspended  at  any  con- 
venient height ;  generally  three  or  four  feet  is  enough.  The  nutri- 
ent liquid  is  placed  in  this  reservoir  and  allowed  to  act  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  cause  absorption  in  a  few  hours. 

"  In  a  first  experiment  on  an  apple-tree  in  very  bad  condition, 
Mr.  Simon  began  with  pure  water  from  a  reservoir  elevated  three 
feet.  The  tree  absorbed  about  75  centiliters  [i)4  pints]  of  liquid 
in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  second  day  the  water  was  replaced 
with  liquid  fertilizer  containing  50  grams  of  sulfate  of  potash  ;  in 
twelve  days  two  quarts  of  this  had  been  absorbed  ;  then  the  liquid 
was  replaced  with  dilute  fertilizer  including  nitrate  of  potash.  In 
twenty  days  after  operations  were  begun  the  tree  had  absorbed  all 
this.  The  treatment  began  early  in  March,  and  the  spring  growth 
was  very  vigorous;  by  September  there  were  numerous  twigs  20 
to  25  centimeters  [8  to  10  inches]  long. 

"  In  a  second  experiment  made  at  the  same  time  on  a  tree  that 
was  quite  diseased,  having  numerous  dead  branches,  the  spontane- 
ous absorption  of  the  liquids  was  much  quicker  and  more  consid- 
erable, and  at  the  end,  altho  the  dead  branches  had  not  returned 
to  life,  the  smaller  ones  put  forth  normal  foliage,  and  the  tree, 
which  seemed  doomed  to  the  ax,  had  been  revived 

"The  same  process  has  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
certain  vegetables— cabbages,  cauliflowers,  potatoes  — and  the  re- 
sults have  been  noteworthy  for  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  products; 
in  these  cases  the  liquid  used  is  a  simple  .5-per-cent.  solution  of 
common  salt.  The  pressure  is  always  about  the  same — from  1  to 
il/2  meters  [39  to  57  inches]." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 


Regarding  the  slighting  reference  to  the  Associated  Press,  quoted  in  these 
columns  recently  from  Science,  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  writes  to  that  journal  as  follows:  "The  story  respecting 
Matteucci  and  the  Marchette's  comet  appeared  originally  inthe  London  Daily 
Mail  and  was  cabled  to  the  New  York  Sun  on  February  22.  It  was  denied 
in  the  New  York  Sun  on  February  25.  The  Associated  Press  never  at  any 
time  cabled  it  to  this  country  or  anywhere  else." 

A  certain  firm  of  manufacturing  druggists,  noted  for  the  purity  of  its  prod- 
ucts, gave  indirectly  to  Prof.  R.  K.  Duncan  interesting  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  the  new  Pure  Food  Law.  Says  Professor  Duncan  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine (April):  "The  coterie  of  individuals  constituting  this  firm  started  early 
with  the  ideal  of  doing  'ethical  business' based  upon  science,  sincerity,  and 
wisdom.  They  do  thisftame  type  of  business  to-day,  because  the  intelligent 
application  of  scientific  method  is  always  sincere  and  always  wise;  further- 
more, it  always  and  wholly  pays.  It  is  seen  in  the  unfeigned  and  spontane- 
ous statement  of  one  of  its  officials:  'We  did  not  have  the  face  to  oppose  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law,  but  it  will  hurt  our  business  because  it  will  make 
our  opponents  both  honest  and  scientific'  It  thus  affords  an  object-lesson 
to  every  manufacturer  in  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  smaller  manu- 
facturer, who,  with  the  coming  tightening  of  competition,  will  so  sorely  need 
the  intelligent  application  of  scientific  method." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


RELIGIOUS  CRUSADE  AGAINST 
GAMBLING 

WHEN  William  T.  Stead  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  Methodist 
clergymen  in  New  York  City  last  week  he  deplored  the 
inactivity  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Christian  Church.  "  In  my 
visits  to  various  parts  of  the  world."  he  said,  "I  have  not  found 
any  one  who  thought  the  Church  of  Christ  was  a  force  in  the 
world  to-day.  You  speak  of  it  to  kings  or  the  great  men  of  Eu- 
rope," he  added,  "and  ask  their  opinion  of  its  power,  and  they 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  tell  you  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  allowed  to  go  to  the  devil  "  This  statement  has  aroused  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Feder 
ation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers.  Dr.  Sanford  says  in  a 
newspaper  interview  : 

"  In  reply  to  Mr.  Stead's  statement  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
discover  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  country  I  would  like  to  call 
his  attention  to  recent  actions  regarding  Kongo  reform,  child 
labor,  temperance,  divorce  legislation,  and  kindred  social  ques- 
tions, work  for  which  is  being  vigorously  pushed  and  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  connected  with  our 
churches  and  looking  to  them  for  moral  and  financial  support. 

"  Mr.  Stead  is  utterly  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  situation. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  American  Chris- 
tianity when  the  churches  faced  so  many  difficult  problems  as  at 
present,  but  in  spite  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  there  has  never  been  a  day  when  the  Church  of 
Christ  realized  more  than  now  its  responsibilities." 

Dr.  Sanford  instances  especially  the  attack  on  gambling  now 
being  made  by  the  churches  in  New  York  State.  In  the  effort  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bills  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  Empire  State  the  National  federation  of  Churches 
is  taking  an  active  part.  According  to  the  present  statute,  de- 
clares Dr.  Sanford  in  Tlie  Examiner  (New  York),  "gambling  out- 
side a  board  fence  is  a  felony,  and  the  offender  is  liable  to  both 
fines  and  imprisonment.  Inside,  the  offender  is  liable  to  arrest 
and  punishment  only  to  the  extent  of  a  mere  money  loss."  The 
new  law  makes  gambling,  all  over  the  State,  inside  and  outside 
race-track  inclosures,  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  as  such.  Expe- 
rience with  the  present  law  shows  that  juries  and  judges  look  upon 
the  punishment  prescribed  as  too  severe,  and  the  penalty  has 
almost  always  been  a  fine  As  fines  are  in  effect  no  more  than  a 
license  system,  they  have  served  as  no  deterrent. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Federation  has  included  the 
dispatch  of  a  deputation  to  Albany  with  a  special  statement  made 
by  its  secretary,  Dr. Sanford,  before  the  Joint  Committees  on  Codes 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  broadcast  send- 
ing of  petitions  and  explanatory  literature  to  pastors,  "urging  the 
cooperation  of  churches  and  of  all  citizens  who  stand  for  decency, 
order,  and  morality."  The  distinction  between  the  proposed  law 
and  the  one  already  existing  is  brought  out  in  the  following  words 
from  Dr.  Sanford  s  statement : 

"The  object  in  making  the  crime  a  misdemeanor  is  : 

"  ist.  If  it  be  a  felony,  the  defendant  must  be  tried  before  a 
jury.  If  it  is  a  misdemeanor  in  New  York  City  he  can  be  tried 
without  a  jury  in  Special  Sessions  This  saves  expense,  increases 
the  number  of  convictions,  and  leads  to  a  more  speedy  trial. 

"2d  Experience  has  shown  that  juries  hesitate  to  convict  for 
this  offense  when  the  penalty  is  so  severe,  and  it  is  believed  that 
more  convictions  can  be  had  with  the  law  amended  as  proposed. 

"3d.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  shortest  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment which  can  be  given  upon  conviction  is  one  year  in  a  state 
prison.  Experience  shows  that  courts  usually  consider  this  too 
severe  a  punishment,  and  so  almost  universally  the  punishment 
imposed  is  a  fine.  Fines  only  amount  to  a  license  system  Jail 
sentences  are  needed  to  enforce  this  law.  If  the  law  is  amended 
as  proposed.it  is  believed  that  imprisonment  will  often  be  imposed 
upon  conviction.     This  will  tend  strongly  to  break  up  the  evil.' 


At  the  session  of  the  New  York  Conference  (Methodist),  April 
9,  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Federation  and  ordering  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Codes  a  paper 
embodying  the  following  declarations: 

"  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  cah  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
the  communities  where  we  labor,  to  this  evil  legislation  that  pro- 
tects gambling  interests,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  this  agi- 
tation until  justice,  truth,  and  morality  triumph. 

"That  we  learn  with  shame  and  regret  that  in  the  effort  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  these  bills  that  it  is  admitted  will  greatly  mini- 
mize this  evil  of  race-track  gambling,  opposition  has  come  from 
the  official  action  of  agricultural  societies  in  every  part  of  the 
State. 

"This  opposition  is  based  upon  the  assertion  that  proposed 
legislation  would  destroy  the  business  of  the  race-tracks  and  there- 
fore lessen  the  amount  of  money  now  received  from  gate  receipts, 
five  per  cent,  of  which,  under  the  present  law,  is  divided  among 
these  societies.  This  is  a  revelation  of  willingness  to  continue  the 
protection  of  gambling  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  money  consider- 
ation that  is  astounding  in  its  disregard  of  the  highest  moral  good 
and  social  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  protection  of  the  people 
against  law-breakers  and  crime-breeding  influences." 


A  SPIRITUAL  DIAGNOSIS  BY  GIPSY  SMITH 

A  FTER  several  months  of  evangelistic  work  in  America  Gipsy 
•*■*  Smith  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  church-members  here 
"are  moral  but  not  spiritual,  refined  but  not  godly,  ornamental  in 
the  church  but  not  useful.  The  evangelization  of  the  world  is  not 
their  business.  The  atmosphere  of  the  church  is  educational  and 
high-toned,  but  not  convincing  or  converting."  These  strictures 
appear  in  the  Chicago  Interior  One  reason  for  this  sad  condi- 
tion, he  thinks,  is  the  decline  in  the  prayer-meeting.  He  recalls 
being  imprest  with  the  fact  that  on  his  first  visit  to  America,  eight- 
een years  ago,  "  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  half  if  not  two- 
thirds  of  the  church-membership  present  at  the  week-night  prayer- 
meeting."     He  adds: 

"  A  great  change  has  taken  place  ;  this  is  no  longer  the  rule.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  get  the  people  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians to  prayer-meeting.  The  prayer-meeting  is  the  life  of  the 
church  ;  she  stands  or  falls  as  she  prays.  The  prayer-meeting  is 
the  spiritual  thermometer  of  every  church.  Let  me  see  the  week- 
night  prayer-meeting  of  any  church,  and  feel  its  pulse,  and  I  will 
gage  its  life  and  tell  you  what  it  stands  for  in  the  community. 
The  church  exists  for  making  Christians, 'the  opening  of  blind 
eyes,  unstopping  deaf  ears,  turning  men  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  This  can  come  forth  by 
nothing  but  by  prayer.  One  of  the  lost  arts  of  the  church  is  the 
power  to  pray  and  the  love  of  prayer,  for  this  alone  can  give  pas- 
sion for  souls  and  keep  passion  alive  '' 

The  evangelistic  critic  also  observes  that  church  attendance  is 
apt  to  be  confined  to  once  a  day.  "Along  with'  these  facts."  he 
continues,"  there  is  the  mad  craze  for  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  theater, 
the  dance,  and  the  cards  have  the  right  of  way  everywhere."  He 
hears  that  "  these  things  are  eating  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the 
churches."  On  the  other  hand,  the  evangelist  declares  that  he  has 
never  seen  ministers  "  anywhere  in  the  world  more  desirous  to  see 
the  churches  revived  and  the  people  saved,  and  more  willing  to 
follow  a  sane,  wise,  scriptural  evangelism,  and  they  have  been 
willing  and  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  with  the 
highest  culture  and  the  most  aggressive  Christianity  ;  for  evangel- 
ism is  the  gospel  of  Calvary  put  into  active  operation,  and  1  have 
yet  to  meet  the  first  evangelical  pastor  in  America  to  oppose  my 
message  or  my  methods."     He  concludes: 

"  When  those  who  ate  the  members  of  the  churches  will  give 
themselves   to   humble  confession  of   sin— for  there   is  much   to 
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confess  :  backsliding  of  heart,  lukewarmness,  unbelief,  love  of  ease, 
want  of  sympathy,  self-indulgence  and  love  of  the  world,  confes- 
sion which  brings  pardon  and  cleansing — it  must  be  real;  no  play- 
ing at  confession  will  do  for  God.  When  sin  is  put  away,  then 
we  shall  find 'the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot 
save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  can  not  hear.'  When  this  conse- 
cration has  taken  place,  the  church  may  rise  from  the  dust  know- 
ing the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen  upon  her,  and  she  may  go 
forth  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  and  she  may  in  the  power 
of  Pentecost  shake  America  to  its  very  center." 


THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  ON  TRIAL 

THE  charge  of  being  a  "trust  "has  recently  been  brought 
against  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Stilson,  secretary  of  the  Union  Bible  Society,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  the  parent  society  has  for  years  "  been  most  pathetically 
pleading  for  funds,  and  locking  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. They  have  done  for  years  no  home-to-home  work,  for  which 
they  were  organized,  among  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  tried  to  keep  local  societies  from  doing  this 
greatly  needed  work.*'  Mr.  Stilson  further  charges  that  the 
American  Society  employs  Standard-Oil  methods  to  stifle  com- 
petition ;  that  it  has  a  compact  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  giving  each  a  monopoly  in  its  own  field,  and  that  it  charges 
more  for  its  Bibles  than  does  the  British  society.  Some  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  charge  of  being  a  "  trust  "  are  based  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

"  The  cheapest  readable  Bible  that  can  be  bought  in  New  York 
of  the  i2mo,  brevier  type,  leather  binding,  sells  there  to-day  at 
60  cents.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  same-size  Bible,  leather  bind- 
ing, sold  for  the  same  price.  The  published  price-list  shows  that 
this  book  sold  in  New  York  in  1843  for  50  cents,  and  eighty-three 
years  ago  sold  for  the  same  amount  as  to-day. 

"A  Bible  two  sizes  smaller,  of  the  iamo,  nonpareil  type,  leather 
binding,  sells  in  New  York  for  40  cents.  Sixty-four  years  ago 
this  same-size  book,  in  leather  binding,  sold  for  30  cents,  or  10 
cents  less  than  to-day. 

•'The  price-list  published  in  1824,  or  eighty-three  years  ago, 
shows  that  a  New  Testament,  brevier  type,  leather  binding,  sold 
in  New  York  for  22  cents.  Sixty-four  years  ago  a  New  Testa- 
ment of  32mo,  leather  binding,  sold  for  9  cents,  and  in  cloth  for 
7  cents.  To-day  the  cheapest  Testament  that  can  be  bought  in 
any  kind  of  leather  binding  in  New  York  is  23  cents,  and  in  cloth 
6  cents. 

"  In  explanation  of  these  facts  it  has  been  said  that  the  cost  of 
Bibles  has  been  materially  affected  by  a  recent  advance  in  the 
price  of  materials  and  labor,  but  those  who  suffer  from  the  dearth 
of  Bibles,  and  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  them  distrib- 
uted, claim  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  books  has  greatly  de- 
creased during  the  past  eighty-three  years,  and  that  this  decrease 
ought  to  show  itself  in  a  diminished  cost  of  Bibles. 

"As  a  result  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican societies,  the  prices  have  gone  up,  and  not  down.  The  cost 
of  Bibles,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  Bible  trust,  has  recently 
increased  as  much  as  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  especially  on  the 
cheaper  editions  usually  sold  to  poor  people. 

"In  1903  the  American  Bible  Society  made  appeals  for  more 
money  to  save  it  from  an  inevitable  debt  or  ruinous  retrenchment. 
These  called  forth  a  lively  newspaper  criticism  of  its  expenditures. 

"'The  American  Bible  Society."  wrote  the  Rev.  Philip  S. 
Moxom,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  'has  not  for  many  years  used  its 
income.'  He  spoke  of  it  as  'the  child  of  local  Bible  societies  sup- 
ported largely  through  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  cash  con- 
tributions of  these  societies.' 

"  In  both  1903  and  1904  Mr.  Moxom  subjected  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  American  society  to  rigorous  examination,  and 
found  .  .  .  that  the  society  employed  four  executive  officers  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  each,  and  urged  that,  as  the  society  had  for  years 
abandoned  house-to-house  work  among  the  white  population,  one 
secretary  could  easily  do  the  work  of  three,  and  thus  save  $10,000 
annually." 

The  Boston  Herald sent  a  special  reporter  to  the  Bible  House, 


New  York,  to  inquire  into  the  charges  It  reports  in  its  issue  of 
April  i  that  many  of  the  allegations  seem  "based  upon  half- 
knowledge,  on  facts  distorted  or  taken  out  of  their  proper  connec- 
tion in  the  reports  of  the  society,  and  in  a  great  measure  on  a  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  the  simplest  principles  upon  which"for  years  the 
society  has  carried  on  its  enormous  work  of  Bible  circulation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad."  An  "arrangement"  between  the 
home  and  foreign  societies  whereby  each  becomes  the  exclusive 
distributor  to  its  own  territory  is  admitted,  and  the  reason  given  is 
"  to  avoid  overlapping  either  in  appeal  or  supply."  The  price  of 
a  Bible  is  placed  at  its  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  expense  of 
distribution  is  not  included.  Hence,  it  is  asserted,  "competition 
in  benevolent  work  is  not  a  money-saving  system."  Regarding 
the  parent  society's  relation  to  local  societies,  we  read  : 

"It  is  charged  that  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  pursuance  of 
its  monopolistic  intentions,  is  gradually  crushing  the  life  out  of 
local  Bible  societies  and  appropriating  their  funds  It  is  pointed 
out,  in  proof  of  this,  that  in  1902  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
society  to  the  effect  that  any  society  failing  to  report  or  to  send 
contributions  for  three  consecutive  years  should  be  dropt  from  the 
list  of  auxiliaries. 

"It  is  acknowledged  by  the  society  that  in  1905  and  1906,  875 
local  societies  were  dropt  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  and 
that  any  money  they  had  on  deposit  on  book  account  was  at  the 
same  time  transferred  to  donation  account.  This  means  that  such 
money  as  the  local  societies  had  on  deposit  with  the  American 
society  to  pay  for  books  as  they  might  need  them  was  regarded  as 
a  gift  by  the  American  society  when  it  dropt  the  auxiliaries. 

"  The  charge  is  that  they  dropt  the  auxiliaries  to  get  hold  of  this 
money. 

"The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  societies  dropt  were  actually  in 
debt  to  the  American  society.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  majority 
of  them  had  credit  balances  at  the  time  they  were  dropt. 

"They  were  dropt,  the  society's  spokesmen  say,  because  for 
three  consecutive  years  they  had  given  no  sign  that  they  were  liv- 
ing organizations.  So  far  as  the  American  society  knew  to  the 
contrary,  they  had  passed  out  of  existence. 

"  It  is  admitted  by  the  American  society  that  the  number  of  its 
auxiliaries  has  dropt  from  over  2,000  to  a  little  over  600  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  cited  by  the  society's  enemies  as  proof  con- 
clusive that  it  is 'crushing  out  competition.'  It  is  even  charged 
that  it  is  intimidating  local  colporteurs  and  using  other  Standard- 
Oil  methods  to  get  control  of  the  territory  from  which  the  money 
comes. 

"What  does  the  society  say  to  this?  It  says  these  charges  have 
originated  in  the  minds  of  certain  people  who  have  a  personal 
grievance.  It  denies  that  it  has  ever  lifted  a  finger  to  crush  a 
local  society  where  the  local  society  manifested  any  desire  to  live. 
It  would  be  only  too  glad  if  these  societies  could  live  and  prosper. 

"It  only  desires  to  secure  the  widest  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  is  possible,  and  if  the  local  societies  can  do  the  work 
better  than  it  can  be  done  from  New  YorJ<,  then  by  all  means,  it 
says,  let  the  local  societies  continue." 

Another  point  of  criticism  touches  the  salaries  of  officers,  con- 
cerning which  the  writer  in  The  Herald  has  this  to  say  : 

"There  are  two  corresponding  secretaries  and  a  treasurer  draw- 
ing $5,000  a  year  each,  and  there  has  recently  been  appointed  a 
recording  secretary  at  $3,000  a  year.  These  are  the  only  officers 
of  the  society  drawing  salaries. 

"  They  give  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  society,  which  is  a 
great  corporation  doing  business  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
total  volume  of  its  work  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $800,000  a  year.  Last 
year  it  issued  over  2,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  It  has  agencies  in  China,  Japan,  Manila,  the  Levant,  Russia, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  em- 
ploys over  500  colporteurs  in  the  work  of  Bible  circulation.  The 
responsibility  for  results  over  all  the  immense  field  of  the  society's 
operations  falls  ultimately  on  the  secretaries.  Their  correspond- 
ence is  enormous.  They  are  men  selected  because  of  their  pecul- 
iar fitness  for  the  work. 

"The  treasurer,  in  addition  to  looking  after  the  finances  of  the 
society,  is  general  manager  of  the  manufacturing  department  and 
has  charge  of  the  Bible-House  property.     His  hands  are  full. 

"  Mr.  Stilson  says  these  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  benevolent 
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funds  of  the  society.  This  is  not  so.  They  are  paid  out  of  the 
income  from  the  Bible  House,  which  was  given  years  ago  as  a 
home  for  the  society.  The  income  was  intended  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  administration,  and  that  is  just  about  what  it  does. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  left." 


CHURCH  UNITY  IN  INDIA 

THE  bewildered  heathen,  confronted  by  a  dozen  dirferent  de- 
nominations, is  to  have  his  troubles  simplified  in  India  by 
church  federation,  such  as  we  have  seen  going  on  in  Korea,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States.  Christianity  in  India,  according  to 
The  Indian  Witness  (Calcutta),  is  on  its  trial.  While  in  the  big 
cities  it  has  passed  far  beyond  the  missionary  stage,  and  the  con- 
gregations are  very  many  of  them  self-supporting,  there  is  of  course 
a  vast  field  for  pure  and  simple  missionary  work.  This  pioneer 
work  is  greatly  handicapped  by  Christian  sectarianism,  and  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  are  not  only  uniting  among  themselves,  but 
at  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India 
a  formal  proposal  was  put  forth  for  the  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Hindustan.  The  attitudes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Church  of  England  toward  union  afford  a  contrast  which 
is  sketched  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  joining  in  the  union  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  India,  has  rec- 
ognized the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the  other  Presbyterian 
bodies.  Its  position  is  decidedly  different  from  that  of  the  high- 
church  element  in  the  Established  Church  of  England.  In  pass- 
ing it  may  be  noted  that  as  the  position  of  these  latter  is  appar- 
ently unalterable,  other  elements  in  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
compelled  to  stay  out  of  any  general  movement  for  union  or 
secure  such  change  in  the  basis  of  establishment  as  will  put  them 
into  like  relation  to  the  state  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  then  break  with  the  high-church  element,  who  are  not  likely 
to  abandon  their  exclusive  claims ;  tho  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  is  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty  by  the  passage  of  an  act  heal- 
ing the  irregularity  of  ordination  of  the  nonconformists." 

The  writer  considers  that  while  "there  are  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties to  general  church  unity  in  India,"  "  the  foundation  is  good 
and  there  is  sufficient  engineering  skill  for  the  task"  and  "the 
work  can  and  will  be  done."  Some  of  the  difficulties  and  sugges- 
tions for  eliminating  them  are  thus  stated  : 

"Considering  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and 
Presbyterians,  what  are  the  things  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
union?  As  the  English  Baptists,  while  holding  that  immersion  is 
the  mode  of  baptism,  do  not  insist  on  baptism  by  that  mode  as  a 
condition  of  Christian  fellowship,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
insurmountable  difficulty  to  a  close  association  by  them  with  Con- 
gregationalists, as  they  stand  together  on  the  point  of  the  auton- 
omy of  the  local  church,  provided  that  each  local  church  is  allowed 
to  be  a  law  unto  itself  in  its  teaching  and  practise  on  the  subject 
of  the  mode  of  baptism.  Much  more  difficulty  would  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  American  Baptists  in  effecting  closer  relations  with 
others  so  long  as  they  insist  on  immersion  after  their  order  before 
fellowship;  tho  they  might  enter  a  general  union  provided  they 
were  left  as  individual  churches  to  control  not  only  of  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  baptism  but  of  communion  as  well ;  joining  in 
general  evangelistic,  educational,  and  other  forms  of  church 
activity." 

The  following  outline  of  a  general  church  polity  which  may  be 
adopted  with  more  or  less  modification  is  given  by  the  editor: 

"  i.  Let  the  body  of  ministers  control  admission  to  their  own 
ranks  and  ordination. 

"2  Provide  for  both  a  lay  and  a  ministerial  diaconate,  with  the 
function  of  assisting  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  administering  of 
baptism  in  the  absence  of  an  elder  or  presbyter. 

"3.  Give  the  self-supporting  local  church  control  of  its  pulpit 
supply,  subject  to  official  counsel  as  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
body. 


"4.  Provide  for  equal  lay  and  ministerial  representation  in  all 
church  courts  dealing  with  interests  other  than  ministerial 
standing. 

"  5.  Provide  for  a  general  superintendency  for  a  long  but  limited 
period,  subject  to  reelection,  unless  conditions  in  India  favor  a 
continuous  term  during  efficiency. 

"6.  Above  the  local  churches  provide  church  courts  of  three 
grades  :  the  first,  meeting  perhaps  twice  a  year,  with  the  functions 
largely  of  a  presbytery  or  a  Canadian  Methodist  district  confer- 
ence;  the  second,  meeting  annually,  caring  for  the  larger  interests 
in  a  province  or  language  area;  and  a  quadrennial  gathering,  with 
supreme  legislative  power." 


CANADA'S  SUNDAY  LAW 

'  I  "HE  only  notable  effort  to  break  the  new  Sunday  rest  law  in 
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Canada,  it  appears,  was  made  by  the  Sunday  newspapers 


from  the  United  States.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  March  1. 
and  Canada  is  reported  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Macbeth  (m  the  Chi- 
cago Interior)  to  have  experienced  "  a  general  feeling  of  relief  " 
when  the  "  sensational  and  pictorial  publication  "  coming  under  the 
head  of  the  Sunday  paper  was  placed  under  embargo.  Neverthe- 
less, we  read  that  "  the  papers  came  by  express  as  usual  for  Sun- 
day, March  3.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the  express  companies  re- 
fused to  deliver  them.  The  news-stands  all  over  the  country 
refused  to  ask  for  them,  and  one  party  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  who 
tried  to  evade  the  law  was  taken  in  charge  and  heavily  fined  the 
next  day." 

The  bill,  passed'in  August  of  last  year,  we  are  reminded,  tho 
introduced  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government,  had  the  support 
of  the  opposition.  It  was  opposed  by  the  great  railway  corpora- 
tions, the  Jews,  and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  the  two  latter 
factions  opposing  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  proper  rest 
day  was  the  seventh  and  not  the  first.  The  present  conditions 
under  the  new  law  are  set  forth  in  the  following : 

"  The  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  the  day  of  rest  finally 
prevailed  against  the  corporations,  and  the  fact  that  the  law  would 
not  interfere  with  those  who  chose  to  observe  any  other  day  as  a 
holy  day,  overcame  the  opposition  of  the  seventh-day  advocates. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  'the  Lord's  day  commonly  called  Sunday  ' 
was  practically  part  of  the  constitution  of  Canada,  as  it  was  rec- 
ognized all  through  the  statutes,  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  only 
possible  day  concerning  which  the  Parliament  could  introduce  rest 
legislation. 

"  For  it  must  of  course  be  understood  here  that  the  Lord's  day 
act  aims  simply  at  securing  to  every  toiler  a  day  of  rest  and  that 
it  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  how  the  day  shall  be  spent.  A 
man  can  spend  the  day  in  any  way  he  pleases,  but  he  can  not,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  specified,  work  or  cause  any  one  else  to 
work  for  him  or  on  his  behalf.  Relative  to  the  railroads,  all 
Sunday  excursions  are  prohibited,  and  such  work  as  shunting  with 
yard  engines  and  making  up  trains  is  not  allowed  between  6  a.m. 
and  8  p.m.  except  in  cases  specially  defined  in  the  act.  It  is  reck- 
oned that  over  100.000  men  have  been  released  from  seven-day  toil 
in  Canada  by  the  operation  of  the  law. 

*•  Under  a  somewhat  vague  clause  slipt  in  by  a  Quebec  member 
during  the  passage  of  the  act.  the  provinces  were  given  certain 
powers  which,  if  used  against  the  act.  would  somewhat  nullify  its 
effect.  The  province  of  Quebec,  which  seems  to  be  the  uncon- 
trollable element  in  confederation.  Ins  taken  advantage  of  this 
clause  and  has  passed  an  act  which,  while  not  leaving  that  prov- 
ince wholly  without  a  Sunday  law.  exempts  it  in  some  considera- 
ble degree  from  the  operation  of  the  Dominion  act.  The  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  is  meditating  some  action  which,  if 
followed  out.  will,  in  some  lesser  degree  than  Quebec,  leave  it  also 
free  from  some  phases  of  the  law. 

"  But  as  all  the  other  seven  provinces  have  indorsed  the  act  and 
have  taken  measures  for  its  enforcement  through  their  respective 
attorneys-general,  it  is  likely  that  the  two  above  mentioned  may 
realize  their  improper  and  disadvantageous  isolation  and  practi- 
cally accept  the  law.  In  any  case  Canada  has  taken  an  immense 
step  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  this  matter." 
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A  RELIGIOUS  POET   REDISCOVERED 

ANEW  religious  poet  is  added  to  the  list  of  England's  wor- 
thies. Thomas  Traherne,  by  some  strange  chance,  has 
only  just  appeared  in  published  torm,  his  poems  having  been  con- 
cealed for  two  centuries  in  some  obscure  corner.  He  is,  says  W. 
B.  Fitzgerald  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  (April),  "a  poet 
suggesting  the  quaintness  of  Herbert,  the  mystical  charm  of 
Yaughan,  the  epigrammatic  felicity  of  Crashaw,  the  vision  of 
Blake,  the  nature-sympathy  of  Wordsworth,  the  largeness  of 
Whitman,  and,  with  all  this,  a  subtle  individuality  of  his  own." 
In  1897  his  manuscript  poems  were  found  on  an  old  book  stall  and 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Grosart,  the  Elizabethan  scholar, 
who  believed  them  to  be  by  Henry  Yaughan.  At  Dr.  Grosart's 
death  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,who  identified 
them  as  the  work  of  the  seventeenth-century  genius  Traherne, 
author  of  two  almost  forgotten  books,  "  Roman  Forgeries  "  and 
"Christian  Ethicks."  Some  of  his  affinities  with  Wordsworth 
and  Whitman  are  pointed  out.     We  read: 

"None  of  his  poems  have  greater  charm  than  those  which  de- 
scribe the  Visions  of  Childhood,  and  in  these  he  exhibits  a  curious 
kinship  with  Henry  Vaughan,  who  was  a  few  years  his  senior,  and 
with  Wordsworth,  the  similarity  of  whose  vocation  has  been  al- 
ready noted.  Poems  like  'The  Rapture,'  'The  Approach,'  and 
'Wonder'  have  both  theme  and  spirit  in  common  with  Yaughan's 
'Retreat"  and  Wordsworth's  '  Intimations  'of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood.'  These  two  last-named  poems 
answer  one  another  across  the  centuries  like  sweet-voiced  choris- 
ters in  antiphonal  choirs. 

Happy  those  early  days  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel  infancy, 

sings  the  mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy 

is  Wordsworth's  brief  but  pregnant  response. 

"  Vaughan  speaks  of  earth  as  tlte  'place  appointed  for  my  sec- 
ond race.'  and  Wordsworth  assents  in  more  stately  phase: 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  elsewhere  had  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

Yaughan's  thoughts  travel  back  to  the  early  time : 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity. 

And  Wordsworth  asks: 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

"The  earlier  poet  recognizes  in  these  visions  of  infancy  'bright 
shoots  of  everlastingness,'  and  the  later  answers, 'trailing  clouds 
of  glory  do  we  come  from  God  who  is  our  home.' 

"Follow  out  the  parallel  more  closely,  as  it  maybe  followed, 
and  then  listen  to  Traherne  as  he  sings: 

From  God  above 
Being  sent,  the  heavens  me  enflame. 

Or  again,  from  the  same  poem  : 

Sweet  infancy, 
O  fire  of  heaven!     O  sacred  light! 

How  fair  and  bright, 

How  great  am  I 
Whom  all  the  world  doth  magnify." 

Another  kinship  to  which  Mr.  Dobell  has  called  attention  is 
"  the  singular  likeness  between  some  of  Traherne's  verses  and 
Walt  Whitman's  '  Leaves  of  Grass.'  "     Thus  : 

"  The  two  poets  unquestionably  have  many  thoughts  in  com- 
j  mon.  In  their  admiration  for  the  marvelous  structure  of  the 
human  body,  their  exuberant  love  for  men  and  women  and  all  liv- 
ing creatures,  their  interest  in  the  universe  and  all  it  contains,  and 
their  largeness  of  conception,  they  are  wonderfully  alike,  and  even 
in  the  form  of  their  poems  there  are  striking  points  of  resemblance. 
There  are  differences  equally  marked,  of  course.  Whitman  freely 
touches  subjects  to  which  Traherne  with  more  delicate  feeling 


never  alludes.  Take,  for  example,  the  'Thanksgiving  for  the 
Body  ' : 

O  Lord! 
Thou  hast  >;iven  me  a  body, 
Wherein  the  glory  of  Thy  power  shineth, 
Wonderfully  composed  above  the  beasts, 
Within  distinguished  into  useful  parts, 
Beautified  withal  with  many  ornaments. 
Limbs  rarely  poised, 

And  made  for  heaven: 
Arteries  filled 

With  celestial  spirits: 
Veins  wherein  blood  floweth, 
Refreshing  all  my  flesh, 
Like  rivers' 
Sinews  fraught  with  the  mystery 
Of  wonderful  strength, 
Stability, 
Feeling. 
O  blessed  be  Thy  Glorious  Name! 
That  Thou  hast  made  it 

A  Treasury  of  Wonders, 
Fit  for  its  several  ages; 
For  Dissections, 
For  Sculptures  in  Brass, 
For  Drafts  in  Anatomy, 
For  the  contemplation  of  the  Sages. 

The  sympathy  of  idea  is  remarkable,  but  there  is  a  reverence  in 
the  poem  just  quoted  which  hardly  finds  a  parallel  in  the  Ameri- 
can poet." 


SHALL  METHODISTS  PRAY  FOR  THE 

DEAD? 

TWO  Methodist  editors  are  apparently  at  opposition  over  the 
question  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Levi 
Gilbert,  editor  of  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati), 
in  a  recent  book  called  "  The  Hereafter  and  Heaven,"  advances 
the  plea  that  such  prayers  be  introduced  into  Methodism.  The 
other,  editor  of  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  City), 
wonders  what  would  be  the  logical  limits  of  that  innovation.  He 
writes  : 

"  May  we  be  permitted  to  ask  by  whom  and  with  what  inten- 
tions we  may  expect  prayers  for  the  dead  ultimately  to  be  offered  ? 
And  from  whom  as  well  as  for  whom  we  may  ultimately  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  the  suffrages  of  these  prayers?  We  do  not  argue 
now;  we  ask  for  definitions  and  limits.  For  we  must  remember 
that  not  even  Rome  allows  us  to  pray  for  the  damned.  Her  sys- 
tem of  purgatory  is  only  a  system  of  purification,  of  discipline, 
and  heavenly  leading.  Would  our  prayers  mean  less?  Would 
we  adopt  the  word  'purgatory  '?  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  under- 
standing in  Rome  that  this  purification  is  purchased  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  mass  and  by  the  superabundance  of  good  works  on  the 
part  of  those  now  alive  and  dead.  We  would  not  expect  to  cross 
that  chasm— tho  many  might." 

It  is  pointed  out  as  possibly  "  strange  "  that  the  "doctrinal  liter- 
ature of  Methodism  is  so  scant  on  the  actual  state  of  the  soul  just 
beyond  the  grave."  "Perhaps,"  continues  the  writer,  "  it  is  time 
to  take  up  what  Dr.  Gilbert  might  call  a  lost  article  in  our  creed. 
Perhaps  Methodism  should  have  closer  kinship  to  Rome,  to- 
paganism,  to'eternal  hope.'  We  say  perhaps!"  John  Wesley,  it 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  cartooned  by  Hogarth  "as  a  Jesuit  in  dis- 
guise," and  by  another  contemporary  was  accused  of  a  tendency 
to  "  popery "  especially  in  commending  prayers  for  the  dead. 
Wesley  replied,  not  by  denial  of  the  practise,  but  by  denying  that 
praying  for  the  dead  was  popery.  This  passing  episode,  says  the 
editor  of  The  Central  Christian  Advocate," 'is  a  matter  which 
should  be  weighed  in  all  its  aspects  before  bringing  it  forward  as 
an  exhortation  for  an  innovation  so  repugnant  historically  to  the 
entire  Protestant  world."     He  continues: 

"We  do  not  think  that  it  is  strange  that  Methodism  has  not 
produced  a  literature  on  this  thing  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  Meth- 
odism is  practical.  The  land  immediately  beyond  the  grave  is. 
shrouded  in  loving  mystery;  there  is  scant  revelation.  Therefore 
Methodism  is  silent." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


BYRON  FOR  OUR  DAY 

SEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago  Carlyle  uttered  his  famous  man- 
date, "Close  thy  Byron."  Now  the  whirligig  of  time  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  conditions  in  the  held  of  poetry  which 
lead  a  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (April)  to  say,  in  effect, 
"Open  thy  Byron!"  Much  might  be  gained,  thinks  J.  F.  A. 
Pyre,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, by  restoring  Byron  to  the  place  of  eminence  he  occupied 
in  his  own  day  when  his  vogue  was  greatest.  We  need  hardly  ex- 
pect such  a  consummation,  nor  indeed  shall  we  even  gain  a  just 
estimate  of  Byron's  value  for  the  present  conditions,  the  writer 
warns  us,  until  we  arrive  at  "  a  readjustment  of  the  principles  upon 
which  poetry  is  produced  and  estimated."  As  seen  by  Mr.  Pyre, 
the  principles  guiding  the  practise  of  the  poetic  art  and  the  criti- 
cism that  upholds  it  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"A  certain  very  lovely  group  of  emotions  is  set  aside  from 
others,  and  we  are  instructed  that  these  are  the  emotions  which 
are  awakened  by  poetry  ;  whatever  awakens  any  other  sensations 
may  be  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not  poetry.  'It's  clever,  but  is  it 
art?'  This  standard  of  poetic  emotion  is  accompanied  by  a 
standard  of  delicate  craftsmanship,  pertaining  particularly  to  de- 
tails, skill  in  versification  and  in  verbal  melody,  preciosity  or  sim- 
plesse  of  diction.  With  these  standards  in  full  sway  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  poet  is  naturally  limited  to  what  can  be  best  treated 
in  such  a  manner.  The  result  we  all  know.  Poetry — contempo- 
rary poetry— has  ceased  to  have  any  sufficient  relation  to  life.  Its 
'dead  but  sceptered  sovereigns  still  rule  us  from  their  urns';  but 
the  living  voice  is  seldom  heard.  Meanwhile,  our  criticism  has 
become  flaccid  and  overtolerant ;  we  do  not  hear,  so  often  as  for- 
merly, the  sturdy  protests  of  'men  who  are  competent  to  look,  and 
who  do  look,  with  a  jealous  eye,  to  the  honor  of  English  litera- 
ture ' ;  such  men  as  Keats  was  so  nobly  willing  to 'conciliate.' 
Rather,  we  adopt  an  elegiac  tone  ;  we  set  the  seal  upon  the  useful- 
ness of  poetry,  regretfully  owning  that  the  world  has  changed  and 
that  the  divinest  of  the  arts  has  become  the  trivial  pursuit  of  the 
esoteric  and  the  delicate  voluptuary  ;  the  poet  is  a  meaningless 
ornament  of  society,  '  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. '  The  world 
has  changed  !  There  is  the  old  Alexandrian  cry.  With  a  culture 
more  widely  disseminated  than  the  English-speaking  peoples  have 
ever  enjoyed,  we  are  without  one  single  writer  of  verse  of  the  first 
magnitude." 

Conditions  such  as  the  foregoing  describes  are  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  "literary  specialist."  Critics,  such  as  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  named  by  the  present  writer,  have  con- 
firmed us  in  these  straits  by  insisting  upon  the  standards  of  "  es- 
theticism."  By  the  devotee  of  "  art  for  art's  sake  "  "  Byron's  con- 
temporary power  in  England  and  America  "  is  regarded  as  only 
"an  accident  of  the  'Zeitgeist,'  his  continued  reign  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  founded  on  an  obsession,  not  so  soon  shaken  off 
abroad  as  at  home."  One  critic  whose  reputation  now  seems  to 
show  some  signs  of  waning  will  be  found,  declares  Mr.  Pyre,  to 
have  seen  more  clearly  the  real  value  of  Byron.     He  says: 

"It  has  often  been  accounted  a  strange  divagation  of  judgment 
in  Matthew  Arnold,  that  he  saw  in  Byron  one  of  the  greatest 
poetic  forces  of  modern  times,  a  conviction  which  he  uttered  not 
once,  but  many  times.  The  ranking  of  poets  is  a  precarious  and 
not  always  a  profitable  pastime,  and  yet  it  is  not  likely  that 
Arnold's  critical  reputation  will  ultimately  suffer  to  the  degree 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  have  presumed,  from  the 
fact  that  he  chose  Wordsworth  and  Byron  as  the  two  names  of 
surpassing  importance  in  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  sooner  we  escape  from  the  bondage  to  estheticism  which 
forces  a  writer  like  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  approve  the  saying  of  a 
brother  critic,  that 'the  first  ten  lines  of  Beddoes's  "  Dream  Ped- 
lary "  contain  more  pure  poetry  than  the  entire  works  of  Byron,' 
the  sooner  will  there  be  a  sound  hope  that  the  'future  of  English 
poetry  '  may  be,  what  Arnold  loved  to  say  it  would  be, 'immense.' 


Despite  the  present  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  clever  little 
men  to  disparage  our  great  standard  critic,  his  approval  will  al- 
ways be  a  strong  card  for  Byron.  Arnold  was  not  only  a  critic  ; 
he  was  an  advocate.  To  inculcate  in  his  nation  'the  sense  of 
style'  was  the  mission  which  he  took  upon  himself  and  which  he 
so  nobly  discharged.  Considering  his  aim,  he  might  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  erred  in  applying  his  standard  somewhat  too 
drastically  to  such  a  writer  as  Byron.  It  is  evidence  of  his  admira- 
ble sanity  as  a  critic  that,  in  spite  of  his  aims  as  a  teacher,  he 
saw  clearly  the  place  to  which  Byron  was  entitled,  not  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  style,  but  by  the  'eminence  '  of  his  personality,  by 
virtue  of  his  personal  force  and  fire  and  freedom  and  saliency." 

In  our  day  of  "  poetic  puttering,"  concludes  Mr.  Pyre,  "when  we 
can  point  to  hundreds  of  clever  technicians  in  verse,  but  not  to 
one  singer  or  maker  who  sways  the  time,  we  can  ill  afford  to  de- 
spise the  memory  of  one  who  accomplished  so  much  in  his  way 
and  day."     He  adds: 

"  Tho  a  great  deal  of  Byron's  subject-matter  is  obsolete,  tho 
many  of  his  ideas  no  longer  interest  us,  so  much,  at  least,  is  of 
perennial  interest.  Byron's  liveness.  Byron*s  directness,  his  intel- 
lectual dauntlessness,  his  ethical  cogency,  his  wholesome  contempt 
for  social  and  artistic  futility,  his  reckless  valiancy  of  spirit,  his 
very  faults,  even,  will  be  educative  always,  will  always  cry  rebuke 
to  the  putterers  and  patchers  of  poetry." 


QUESTIONING  LAFCADIO  HEARN'S 
INSIGHT 

"|\  /TUCH  has  been  said  about  Lafcadio  Hearn's  insight  into  the 
-LVJ.  inner  life  and  aspirations  of  the  Japanese.  To  the  West- 
ern mind,  unfamiliar  with  the  life  and  character  of  these  Eastern 
people,  Hearn's  books  and  recently  published  letters  have  carried 
conviction.  A  questioning  voice  is  heard  speaking  through  the 
columns  of  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  (Yokohama).  The  writer, 
evidently  an  Englishman,  admits  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  after 
having  spent  in  Japan  only  the  span  of  time  represented  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn's  whole  sojourn,  he  thought  as  that  writer  did. 
He  adds:  "  But  with  more  careful  observation  and  longer  expe- 
rience a  different  conviction  has  come  to  us,  and  while  delighting 
in  Lafcadio  Hearn's  art,  we  find  that  the  materials  he  so  charm- 
ingly molds  and  fashions  take  under  his  touch  purely  subjective 
shapes  at  the  expense  of  their  original  qualities.  Not  always,  of 
course.  Often  his  paintings  appear  to  have  almost  photographic 
accuracy.  But  on  the  whole  the  impression  is  more  or  less  ficti- 
tious." Referring  to  an  English  review  of  Hearn's  letters  contain- 
ing the  remark  that  "  If  any  man  of  European  birth  could  possibly 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  Japan  it  surely  was  Lafcadio 
Hearn,"  the  writer  asks: 

"Why  so?  What  special  qualifications  had  Lafcadio  Hearn  to 
make  such  an  analysis?  We  have  never  heard  that  he  spoke  the 
Japanese  language  with  any  degree  of  fluency,  and  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  he  possest  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  exchange  thoughts  with  the  educated  people  of 
this  country  on  any  recondite  subject.  Could  he  read  Japanese 
books?  That,  too,  is  very  apocryphal.  Without  access,  then,  to 
the  ideas  of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  either  language  or 
literature,  how  is  he  to  be  declared  a  person  supremely  qualified 
to  'enter  into  the  heart  of  Japan  '?  Besides,  the  man  himself  was 
essentially  a  mysticist.  Nothing  had  an  attraction  for  him  unless 
it  was  mysterious.  If  he  loved  anything,  the  law  of  his  nature 
compelled  him  to  surround  it  with  rainbow  mists  of  his  own  imag- 
ining, and  his  splendid  gift  of  speech  quickly  rendered  into  most 
attractive  diction  these  products  of  his  profoundly  subtle  concep- 
tions. He  was,  in  short,  an  eminently  competent  painter  of  beau- 
tiful pictures,  but  whether  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  prosaic 
feat  of  making  a  portrait  is  a  question." 
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A  NEW  READING  OF  THE  FIONA- 
MACLEOD  RIDDLE 

HE  riddle  of  William  Sharp  and  "  Fiona  Macleod  "  has  been 


read  in  different  ways  by  many  writers  with  a  speculative 
bent  since  the  death  of  Sharp  revealed  the  identity  of  that  myste- 
rious author  with  a  Celtic  narre.     Now,  how-       

ever,  we  have  the  assertions  of  one  who  was 
in  the  secret  from  the  first  and  presuma- 
bly able  to  speak  the  most  auuioritative  word 
until  the  biography,  promised  by  the  widow, 
appears.  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Janvier,  wife  of 
the  well-known  writer  Thomas  A.  Janvier, 
scouts  the  idea  advanced  in  some  quarters 
that  "  William  Sharp  was  one  of  those  beings 
of  double  consciousness  who  live  two  sepa- 
rate lives :  the  one  life  having  no  remem- 
brance of  the  actions  performed  in  the  other." 
Something  akin  to  this  view  was  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson  in  an 
article  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
April  21,  1906.  Mrs.  Janvier,  however  (in 
The  North  American  Review,  April  51.  sees 
nothing  mysterious  in  the  association  of  the 
two  personalities,  or  anything  "  calling  for  an 
out-of-the-common  explanation."  She  records 
how  she  once  wrote  to  Sharp  and  asked  why 
he— a  man— chose  to  send  forth  good  work 
under  the  signature  of  a  woman.  The  an- 
swer made  by  Sharp  was  : 


"  I  can  write  out  of   my  heart  in  a  way  I 
could  not  do  as  William  Sharp,  and  indeed 
that  I  could  not  do  if  1  were  the  woman  whom 
Fiona  Macleod  is  supposed  to   be.   unless  veiled   in  scrupulous 
anonymity 

"  This  rapt  sense  of  oneness  with  nature,  this  cosmic  ecstasy  and 
elation,  this  wayfaring  along  the  extreme  verges  of  the  common 
world,  all  this  is  so  wrought  up  with  the  romance  of  life  that  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to 
expression  by  my  outer  self, 
insistent  and  tyrannical  as 
that  need  is.  .  .  .  My  truest 
self,  the  self  who  is  below 
all  other    selves,   and   my 
most  intimate  life  and  joys 
and    sufferings,    thoughts, 
emotions,      and      dreams, 
must  find    expression,   yet 
1    can    not,    save    in    this 
hidden  way." 

Mrs.  Janvier  shows  by 
letters  received  from  Wil- 
liam Sharp  that  the  use  of 
the  pseudonym  with  "  Pha- 
rais,"  the  first  story  pub- 
lished as  the  work  of  Fio- 
na Macleod,  was  an  after- 
thought. She  gives  some 
interesting  suggestions  as 
to  the  evolution  of  the  Fi- 
ona Macleod  identity  in  the 
work  of  the  writer.     Thus  : 

"  In  a  way,  Fiona  was  evolved  gradually  ar.a,  did  space  permit, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  full  her  evolution,  very  easily 
traceable,  it  seems  to  me.  through  William  Sharp's  earlier  work. 
Already  in  'The  Human  Inheritance  '  (1882  ) faint  echoes  of  Fiona's 
voice  come  to  listening  ears.  In  '  Earth's  Voices  '  (1884)  and  again 
in  'Romantic  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Fantasy'  (1886)  her  low  tones 
are  heard.     In  that  tour  de  force,' The  Pagan  Review,"  she  in- 
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spired  several  pages;  while  in  some  of  the  papers  afterward  put 
together  in  'Vistas,'  and  in  'Ecce  Puella,'  and  also  here  and  there 
in  the  'Sospiri  di  Roma,'  the  touch  clearly  is  hers. 

"  As  the  years  went  on,  the  scope  of  Fiona's  writing  was  greatly 
widened:  and.  toward  the  end  of  William  Sharp's  life,  work  that 
—  to  my  mind— she  could  not  have  done  was  produced  under  her 
name.  Once  I  called  his  attention  to  this,  asking  him  how  he 
could  account  for  the  extraordinary  erudition 
of  this  Highland  lady,  and  questioning  how 
it  was  possible  she  could  have  so  perfect  a 
familiarity,  not  only  with  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  but  also  with  authors  scarcely  known 
save  to  especial  students.  'You  will  betray,' 
I  said,  'that  it  is  William  Sharp  who  writes.' 
He  took  my  remonstrance  with  the  utmost 
good  humor  and  acknowledged  the  justness 
of  it :  but.  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  he  never  less- 
ened the  extent  of  Fiona's  learning.  In  her 
early  writings,  Fiona  made  no  display  of  this 
diffuse  erudition.  What  she  then  published 
had  a  strong  Gaelic  or  Celtic  trend  ;  to  use 
her  own  words,  it  'was  lighted  by  a  Celtic 
torch."  And  all  of  this  work  differed  so  greatly 
in  style  from  anything  that  William  Sharp- 
had  produced  that  the  unlikeness  was  pointed 
out  in  triumphant  refutation  of  the  two  wri- 
ters being  one." 

The  "  visionary  trend  "  seen  in  the  mind  of 
William  Sharp  and  finding  its  expression  in 
the  writings  of  "  Fiona  Macleod  "  is  entirely 
within  the  normal,  argues  Mrs.  Janvier,  even 
tho  it  resulted  in  work  different  in  character 
from  that  put  forth  under  Sharp's  real  name. 
The  growth  of  the  "other  self"  in  Sharp  is 
traced  in  these  words  : 


"From  childhood  to  boyhood,  from  boy- 
hood into  youth.  William  Sharp  lived  in  rare 
communion  with  nature;  with  '  Madonna  Natura.'  whom  lovingly 
and  reverently  he  invoked  in  'Earth's  Voices,"  published  as  long 
ago  as  1884.  And,  in  return  for  his  love  and  worship,  nature 
departed  from  her  reserve  and  taught  him  what  seldom  she 
teaches  man  ;  vouchsafing  him  glimpses  of  mysteries  jealously- 
shielded  from  human  sight. 
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Cathal  of  the  Woods  she 
made  him  ;  giving  him  clear 
vision  of  the  green  life ;. 
tuning  his  heart-strings  so 
that  they  would  thrill  to 
the  rapture  of  the  wilder- 
ness, to  that  ecstasy  of 
wind  and  wave  known  to- 
so  few  of  us.  He  writes 
of  himself  as  one  who  'is 
really  an  estray  here  from 
another  time  and  people, 
with  a  life  strangely  differ- 
ent from  others,  and  hav- 
ing a  close  kinship  with 
and  knowledge  of  certain 
mysteries  of  nature.' 

"  In  youth  and  in  young 
manhood  romance  and  wild 
adventure  sought  him  out 
in  Highland  and  in  Low- 
land, in  the  arid  plains  of 
far  Australia,  in  lonely 
coral-cinctured  islands,  and 
in  crowded  Europe.  When 
young  manhood  had  fled  and  full  manhood  was  come.  Madonna 
Natura  plucked  him  away  from  vain  delight  and  bade  him  enter 
the  austere  service  of  that  Beauty  who  the  master —Plato— tells 
us.  is  not  like  any  face  or  hands  or  bodily  thing;  it  is  not  word 
nor  thought:  it  is  not  in  something  else,  neither  living  thing  nor 
earth  nor  heaven  ;  only  by  itself  in  its  own  way  in  one  form  it 
forever   is.'     For    a    while    he  stood   bewildered,  uncertain  how 
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this  service  must  be  rendered.  He  looked  about  him  until,  nature- 
taught,  he  knew.  In  the  wane  of  a  long  past  year  he  wrote, 
modestly,  yet  with  conviction:  'I  stand  at  the  verge  of  great 
things.  I  know  it  now  and  have  dreamed  overlong,  and  I  have 
had  so  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.'  Upheld  by  this  right  under- 
standing, his  way  was  clear  before  him,  and  it  was  with  strong 
heart  and  stedfast  purpose  and  consistent  design  that  he  began 
his  new  work.  In  his  own  words:  'When  once  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty  has  entered  into  the  inward  life,  there  is  no  turning  from 
that  divine  service,  whatsoever  of  hard  "patience  or  long  sorrow 
be  involved.'  With  the  share  of  sorrow  that  must  come  with  all 
divine  service,  William  Sharp  possest  that  'certain  infinite  pa- 
tience of  the  will  which  has  a  power  beyond  expression  ' ;  a  power 
compelling  nature  to  teach  all  things  to  those  who  know  how  to 
seek  her." 


PITTSBURG'S  NEW  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

^HE  most  casual  reader  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
*■  would  be  aware  that  the  guardian  muses  of  art,  literature, 
music,  and  science  have 
their  eyes  exclusively  di- 
rected to  Pittsburg  just 
now.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
rapped  for  attention  to  the 
tune  of  $23,000,000  and 
surely  is  entitled  to  smiles 
of  approbation  from  the 
gracious  sisterhood.  Men 
of  science  and  learning, 
art  connoisseurs,  educators, 
and  editors  from  Europe 
and  America  are  gathered 
to  partake  in  the  dedica- 
tory ceremonies  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute.  People  who 
have  sneered  at  Pittsburg 
as  being  merely  a  big  steel 
town  are  reminded  by  The 
Dispatch,  of  that  city,  that 
Pittsburg  has  now  stept 
into  "  the  niche  she  has  long 
been  ambitious  to  occupy, 
as  a  center  of  art,  science,  and  culture  second  to  no  great  com- 
munity in  the  nation."  In  proof  of  this  the  same  paper  goes  on 
to  describe  the  new  institute  in  a  style  worthy  the  poster-writer  of 
Barnum  &  Bailey's  Circus.     To  quote  : 

"It  covers  four  acres— a  half-acre  more  than  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.     It  has  16  acres  of  floor  space. 

"  It  contains  6,000  tons  of  marble,  which  alone  cost  $750, 000— 
including  16  different  foreign  varieties. 


"It  h'as  25,000  electric  lights  and  200  miles  of  wiring — regulated 
by  the  largest  switchboard  in  the  world. 

"  Giant  fans  force  the  air  through  filters  to  every  part  of  the 
buildings.     The  heating  and  ventilating  plant  cost  3650.000. 

"The  library  book-stack,  11  stories,  has  a  capacity  of  800,000 
volumes  ;  the  library  entire,  1.500,000  volumes. 

"Its  art-galleries,  44.700  square  feet;  its  museum.  104,000  square 
feet. 

"It  has  more  Greek  Pentelic  marble  and  more  Tinos  green 
marble  than  all  other  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

"The  great  Alexander  frescoes,  at  the  east  entrance,  symbolize 
Pittsburg's  rise. 

"  Total  cost  of  new  institute,  $6, 000,000." 

How  these  figures  compare  with  those  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
British  Museum  is  not  stated,  but  the  inference  is  that  they  are 
hopelessly  outclassed,  especially  in  the  variety  of  marbles  and  the 
size  of  the  switchboard.  With  so  splendid  and  costly  a  toy,  the 
gift  of  its  famous  citizen,  Pittsburg  could  not  expect  to  be  moder- 
ate. From  its  awestruck  contemplation  of  the  "Triumph  of  Pitts- 
burg Inspiration    and  En- 
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ergy  in  Art  Section  "—as 
The  Dispatch  headlines  run 
— it  relaxes  to  a  satisfied 
gratitude  that  in  the  science 
museum  the  "  Aged  Diplo- 
docus  has  a  Chance  to 
Stretch  its  Neck  and  Tail." 
Through  its  new  library, 
"America  is  outdistanced 
in  new  temple  of  lore." 
In  the  frescoes  of  the 
staircase  hall  it  sees  the 
"  Apotheosis  of  Pittsburg 
by  Alexander."  and  finally 
tempers  its  democratic  fer- 
vor by  the  promise  that 
"Nobility  will  wield  the 
baton 

ducts     the     orchestra 
Founder's  day. 

Turning  to  a  more  seri- 
ous consideration  of  this 
great  gift,  there  are  to  be  noted  among  the  most  worthy  features 
of  the  institute  the  new  collections  of  casts,  drawings,  and  pho- 
tographs brought  together  by  the  director.  Mr.  John  W.  Beatty. 
Of  the  collection  Mr.  Beatty  has  written  : 

"  The  dominant  purpose  I  have  kept  stedfastly  in  mind  since  I 
began  work  on  the  collection  of  architectural  and  sculptural  casts 
for  the  institute's  collections  has  been  to  inspire  in  the. mind 
of  the  visitor  a    love   of    the  beautiful,  rather  than    to    convey 
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exclusively  archeological  information.  The  definite  and  exprest 
aim  was  to  create,  by  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  groups,  an  in- 
spiring and  uplifting  sense  of  the  glory  of  art,  as  represented  by 
these  masterpieces  of  all  time.  The  average  visitor  may  forget 
he  historical  datum,  but  the  impression  will  remain,  an  inspiring 
and  uplifting  influence. 

"  To  this  end  the  great  monuments,  portals,  and  columns,  and 
the  groups  of  statuary,  have  been  arranged,  not  so  much  as  indi- 
vidual  examples,  but  as  parts  of  consistent 
compositions,  the  position  of  each  object  hav- 
ing relation  to  the  completed  groups." 

In  the  Hall  of  Architecture,  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  new  addition,  are  collections  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"  In  this  hall  of  magnificent  proportions  has 
been  arranged  an  inspiring  group  of  architect- 
ural casts,  representing  some  of  the  great 
buildings  and  temples  of  antiquity,  and  in- 
cluding noble  specimens  of  the  Romanesque 
and  renaissance  period.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  Institute,  dedicated,  as  it  is,  to  the  ed- 
ucation and  inspiration  of  the  people,  has 
been  kept  stedfastly  in  view  in  the  selection 
of  the  collection  which  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  hall  of  architecture.  Compara- 
tively few  casts,  therefore,  have  been  placed 
within  the  columns  which  surround  the  hall, 
and  these  have  been  arranged,  in  so  far  as  the 
arbitrary  dimensions  of  the  works  would  per- 
mit, in  a  single  group  of  imposing  and  beauti- 
ful objects.  The  total  number  of  casts  in  this 
central  group  is  only  seventeen,  but  most  of 
them  are  of  unusual  size,  the  largest  being 
eighty-six  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  high. 
Without  the  columns  surrounding  the  hall, 
under  the  balcony,  a  much  larger  number  of 

architectural  casts  will  be  installed  in  chronological  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  period  and  ending  with  the  renaissance. 
The  collection  is  thus  arranged,  not  only  for  the  instruction  and 
pleasure  of  the  people,  but  for  the  education  of  students  of  art 
as  well." 

The  hall  devoted  to  statuary  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
room  in  the  new  building.     We  read  : 

"  Architecturally,  it  is  Doric  in  character,  the  columns,  pilasters, 
and  plinths  being  constructed  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  frieze  be- 
neath the  skylight  is  composed  of  reproductions  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  placed  at  the  height  of  the  original.  In  this  hall  are  as- 
sembled reproductions  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Egyptian  statuary." 

Over  three  hundred  reproductions  of  bronzes  found  in  and  near 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae,  and  preserved  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Naples,  are  assembled  in  a  special  room.  The, 
fundamental  feature  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  was  a  public  library. 
This  nucleus  has  been  enormously  enlarged  and  the  library  equip- 
ment made  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  Connected  with 
this  central  library  are  ten  branches  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
The  department  of  music  has  a  great  hall  to  be  the  home  of  the 
Pittsburg  Orchestra,  now  led  by  Emil  Paur.  In  the  Music  Hall  a 
free  organ  recital  is  to  be  given  every  Saturday  evening  and  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  scientific  department  is  rich  in  its  fossil  col- 
lection secured  by  special  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Institute. 
It  also  has  "  over  i  ,000,000 insects,  one  of  the  most  complete  collec- 
tions of  butterflies  in  the  world,  besides  exhaustive  collections  of 
birds  and  coins."     It  is  soon  to  have  an  allied  technical  school. 

Architecturally  the  institute  is  a  notable  example  of  the  classic 
design,  its  exterior  being  admired  for  symmetry  and  massiveness: 

"  All  the  interior  decorations,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Music  Hall  foyer,  have  followed  the  classic  standards.  .  .  .  The 
foyer,  however,  departs  from  the  cold  white  effect  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture  and  stands  out  boldly  in  gorgeous  colors, 
the  dominating  tones  be'ng  green  and  gold,  with  occasional 
touches  of  vivid  red."  • 


Courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

DR.   WILLIAM    HENRY    DRUMMOND, 

Whose  volume  of  poems  dealing  with  the 
Canadian  habitant  is  the  pocket  companion 
of  every  tourist  in  Canada. 


THE  POET  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
HABITANT 

T  N  notices  of  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Drummond  such 
-*-  phrases  as  "  the  foremost  Canadian  writer  of  dialect  verse," 
"  the  most  popular  citizen  "  of  Canada  are  freely  used.  He  made 
himself,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  "  the  spokesman  of  the 
northern  wilderness,  the  artist  of  a  simple 
life,  the  poet,  in  double  measure,  of  the  two 
Canadian  peoples."  By  profession  a  physi- 
cian, by  avocation  an  amateur  athlete  in  the 
heavier  sports  of  hammer-throwing  and  shot- 
putting,  at  one  time  amateur  champion  three- 
mile  runner  of  Canada,  he  never,  says  The 
Evening  Sun,  regarded  himself  as  a  profes- 
sional man  of  letters.  "His  friends  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  the 
French-Canadian  poems  that  had  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  that  were  known  everywhere, 
from  the  clubs  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
Ottawa  to  the  lodges  in  the  vast  wilderness, 
had  any  permanent  value."  Dr.  Drummond's 
book  "The  Habitant,"  published  a  little  over 
ten  years  ago  in  New  York,  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  least  twenty-six  times,  and  has  become 
"the  pocket  companion  of  every  tourist  in 
Canada." 

The  following  is  his  "  Wreck  of  the  Julie 
Plante  " : 


On  wan  dark  night  on  Lac  St.  Pierre, 

De  win'  she  blow,  blow,  blow, 
An'  de  crew  of  de  wood-scow  Julie  Plante 
Got  scar't  an'  run  below — 
For  de  win'  she  blow  lak  hurricane; 

Bimeby  she  blow  some  more, 
An'  de  scow  bus'  up  on  Lac  St.  Pierre 
Wan  arpent  from  de  shore. 

De  captinne  walk  on  de  fronte  deck, 

An'  walk  de  hin'  deck,  too — 
He  call  de  crew  from  up  de  hole; 

He  call  de  cook  also. 
De  cook  she's  name  was  Rosie, 

She  come  from  Montreal, 
Was  chambre  maid  on  lumber  barge, 

On  de  Grande  Lachine  Canal. 

De  win'  she  blow  from  nor'-eas'-west', 

De  sout'  win'  she  blow  too, 
W'en  Rosie  cry  "Mon  cher  captinne, 

Mon  cher,  w'at  shall  I  do?" 
Den  de  captinne  t'row  de  big  ankerre, 

But  still  the  scow  she  dreef, 
De  crew  he  can't  pass  on  de  shore, 

Becos'  he  los'  hees  skeef. 

De  night  was  dark  lak  wan  black  cat, 

De  wave  run  high  an'  fas'. 
W'en  de  captinne  tak  de  Rosie  girl 

An'  tie  her  to  de  mas'. 
Den  he  also  tak  de  life  preserve 

An'  jump  off  on  de  lak' 
An'  say,  "Goodby,  ma  Rosie,  dear, 

I  go  drown  for  your  sak." 

Nex'  morning  very  early 

'Bout  ha'f-pas'  two — t'ree — four — 
De  captinne — scow — an'  de  poor  Rosie 

Was  corpses  on  de  shore. 
For  de  win'  she  blow  lak  hurricane; 

Bimeby  she  blow  some  more, 
An'  de  scow  bus'  up  on  Lac  St.  Pierre 

Wan  arpent  from  de  shore. 

Now,  all  good  wood-scow  sailor  man 

Tak'  warning  by  dat  storm 
An'  go  an'  marry  some  nice  French  girl 

An'  leev  on  wan  beeg  farm. 
De  win'  can  blow  lak'  hurricane 

An  s'pose  she  blow  some  more, 
You  can't  get  drown  on  Lac  St.  Pierre 

So  long  you  stay  on  shore. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Austin,  G.  L.  A  Doctor's  Talk  with  Maiden, 
Wife,  and  Mother.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.    240.      Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee    &   Shepard  Co. 

Ayres,  Daisy  Fitzhugh.  The  Conquest,  umo, 
pp.344.   NewYork:   The  Neale  Publishing  Co.    $1.50. 

Becke,  Louis.  Sketches  from  Normandy.  Fron- 
tispiece, nrao,  pp.  250.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

Buckelew,  Sarah  F.,  and  Lewis,  Margaret  W. 
The  Stenographic  Word  List  and  The  Phonic  Word 
List.  Each  umo,  pp.  128  and  no.  New  York: 
Isaac  Pitman    &  Sons. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.  Raymond  Benson  at  Kramp- 
ton.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  432. 
Huston:   Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co.      $1.50. 

Caine,  Hall.  Drink.  i2mo,  pp.  91.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton    &  Co.      10  cents. 

Caldwell,  J.  F.  J.  The  Stranger.  i2mo,  pp. 
520.     New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Cipriani.  Lisi  De.  The  Cry  of  Defeat.  Frontis- 
piece.     i2mo,  pp.  92.      Boston:   Richard  G.  Badger. 

Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
North  Dakota.  Vol.  I.  121110,  pp.  500.  Being 
the  First  Annual  Report.  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Trib- 
une, State  printers. 

Kldred,  C.  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  umo,  pp.  123. 
Boston-   The  Gorham  Press. 

Ellis,  Edward  S.  Seth  Jones.  Illustrated.  1 2mo, 
pp.  282.      New  York:   G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Readers  of  the  older  generation  will  re- 
call the  literary  delights  of  their  salad 
days  when  the  institution  known  as 
"Beadle's  Dime  Library"  was  in  full  tide. 
Many  a  writer  since  risen  to  fame  received 
his  first  inspiration  from  its  lurid  pages, 
and  no  doubt  many  readers  would  will- 
ingly exchange  the  plethora  of  present- 
day  novels  for  one  of  those  yellow  thrillers 
of  their  youth. 

The  author  of  the  present  book,  which 
is  a  reprint  from  Beadle's  series,  offers  us 
the  key  to  that  lost  Eden.  "Seth  Jones" 
is  a  typical  dime  novel  of  the  past — a  story 
of  early  border  life  in  which  scalps  are 
taken  ad  libitum,  redskins  bite  the  dust  at 
every  page,  beautiful  maidens  are  res- 
cued, and  unheard-of  deeds  of  valor  are 
performed.  It  is  such  a  story  as  the 
most  fastidious  of  telegraph  boys  would 
not  hesitate  to  put  his  imprimatur  tipon. 
The  book  supports  the  claim  made  in  the 
author's  introduction  that  there  was  noth- 
ing immoral  in  the  "dime-novel"  litera- 
ture. The  border  ruffians  roar  gently  as 
sucking  doves.  The  nearest  approach  to 
an  imprecation  is  "good  gracious!"  Seth 
Jones  himself  might  at  any  time  exchange 
his  coonskin  cap  and  leather  leggings  for 
a  cassock  and  bands.  So  sacrosanct  a 
type  of  blood-letters  has  not  since  been 
known  in  lurid  literature. 

Has  the  author  of  this  blood-curdling 
book  rescued  from  the  past  made  good  his 
implied  promise  to  restore  to  us  those 
longed-for  literary  emotions  of  vanished 
youth?  To  do  that  lie  would  have  to  re- 
store youth  itself.  His  effort,  neverthe- 
less,   has    not    been    fruitless.      And    after 


reading,  not  without  interest,  his  naive 
and  horror-spiced  pages  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  "well-known 
Western  editor"  set  forth  in  the  introduc- 
tion, that  "Beadle  published  many  better 
stories  for  ten  cents  than  are  being  sold  for 
$1.50  to-day." 

Fairer,  Reginald.  The  Sundered  Streams.  i2mo, 
pp.  399.      NewYork:   Longmans,  Green  &Co.    Si. 50. 

Fitzpatrick,  John  G.  Calendar  of  the  Corre- 
spondence of  George  Washington.  Prepared  from 
the  original  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Polio,  pp.  741.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Gordon,  S.  D.  Quiet  Talks  on  Personal  Prob- 
lems. 1 2mo,  pp.  224.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong   &  Son.      75  cents  net. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  D.D.  The  First  True 
Gentleman.  i6mo,  pp.  42.  Boston:  John  W. 
Luce   &  Co. 

Harris,  Ada  Van  Stone,  and  Gilbert,  Charles  B. 
Guide  Books  to  English.  Books  One  and  Two. 
i2mo,  pp.  305-366.  New  York  and  Chicago.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett    &  Co.     45  and  60  cents  net. 

Hay,  Edwin  Barrett.  The  Vivians.  Frontis- 
piece. 121110,  pp.  315.  New  York:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

Herron,  George  D.  From  Revolution  to  Revo- 
lution. i2mo,  pp.  24.  Chicago:  Chas.  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.     5  cents. 

Huokel,  Rev.  Oliver.  A  Modern  Study  of  Con- 
science. i2mo,  pp.  59.  Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Kinross,  Albert.  Davenant.  i2mo,  pp.  283. 
NewYork:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Lawrence,  E.  A.  A  First  Reader.  [Intended 
for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Esperanto.] 
i6mo,   pp.   63.      New  York:    Fleming  H.   Revell  Co. 

Le  Rossignol,  James  Edward.  Orthodox  So- 
cialism. i2mo,  pp.  144.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     Si  net. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth.  Lorenzo  of  Sarzana.  1 2mo, 
pp.  416.      Boston:   Richard  G.  Badger. 

Lincoln,  Charles  Henry  [Editor].  Naval  Rec- 
ords of  the  American  Revolution  1  755-1  788.  Pre- 
pared from  the  originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Folio,  pp.  549.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing    Office. 

Lodjje,  Sir  Oliver.  The  Substance  of  Faith. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-144.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1  net. 

London,  Jack.  Before  Adam.  With  numerous 
illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  pp.  242. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      Si. 50. 

Jack  London's  unbridled  imagination  is 
here  exhibited  in  full  career.  The  task 
which  he  set  himself  was  to  produce  a 
narrative  the  like  of  which  was  never 
heard  of  on  sea  or  land,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  ac- 
complished this  feat.  "Before  Adam"  is 
the  modern  equivalent  of  those  grandiose 
folk- and  fairy-tales  which  were  the  delight 
of  former  literary  epochs  Science  plays 
the  role  formerly  assigned  to  myth  and 
legend.  Merlin  gives  place  to  Darwin. 
and  the  marvels  of  science  supplant  those 
of  enchantment. 

To  call  Mr.  London's  new  book  a  fairy- 
tale of  science  is  indeed  a  very  exact 
characterization  of  it.  Instead  of  the 
ogres  and  dragons  of  romance  he  gives  us 
ogres     of     reality — formidable     apes     and 


gorillas  and  dangerous  beasts  of  the  jun- 
gle. A  loyal  Darwinian,  he  accepts  with 
complacency  the  idea  that  we  are  de- 
scended from'  those  caricatures  of  human- 
ity, the  apes  and  baboons  of  the  f<  1 
He  acknowledges  full  brotherhood  with 
these  remote  ancestors  and  learnedly 
traces  to  their  atavistic  influence  many  of 
the  traits  which  he  finds  in  his  own  char- 
acter. In  our  dreams,  he  argues,  we  have 
direct  proof  of  our  gorilla  lineage.  The 
reason  for  the  familiar  dream  of  falling 
through  space,  for  example,  dates  back 
to  our  ancestors  who  lived  in  trees.  With 
them,  liability  to  falling  was  a  constant 
menace.  In  an  accident  of  this  kind  life 
was  often  saved  by  clutching  at  branches. 
The  resulting  shock  caused  molecular 
changes  in  the  cerebral  cells  which,  being 
transmitted  in  the  cerebral  cells  of  prog- 
eny, became  racial  memories;  hence  this 
phase  of  our  dreams.  This  instance  will 
serve  as  typical  of  the  scientific  theories 
which  the  author  introduces  in  his  extraor- 
dinary book. 

Having  thus  laid  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  learned  foundation  for  his  story, 
he  proceeds  with  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  autobiography  of  a  prehistoric 
baboon.  Taine  said  of  Balzac  that  he 
was  able  to  get  into  the  skin  of  his  char- 
acters and  thus  learn  exactly  how  they 
thought  and  felt.  Mr.  London  has  out- 
rivaled this  feat;  he  has  got  into  the  skin 
of  a  Mid-Pleistocene  ape  and  has  given  a 
detailed  description  of  his  adventures  in 
this  preincarnation.  War  rages  between 
gorillas  and  savage  beasts.  Orang-utans 
perform  heroic  feats  of  valor  and  daring. 
Homeric  exploits  are  achieved  by  Titan 
baboons — the  whole  forming  a  narrative 
of  surpassing  interest   for  a  boy  i^i  twelve. 

Manners     and     Social     I'sages.      Revised     and 

corrected.      Frontispiece.       Illustrated.       12m". 
367.      New    Y ork:   Harper   &    Brothers.     Si  ;^ 

Montacue,    Margaret    Prescott.      The    S 
Alderson  Cree.     Frontispiece,      rraio,  •  New 

York:   The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.      Si. 50. 

Morrison,     Hugh     Alexander    [Editor].      Prelim- 
inary   Check    List    of    American    Almanai 
1800  pp.    160.     Washington:    Government 

Printing  Office. 

Xewlandsmith.  Ernest.     The  Tern 
Frontispiece,      umo,    pp       --       N  rk      Long- 

mans, Green   &  Co. 

North,     Anison.     Carmichael.  ece.      Il- 

lustrated.     12:1  .8.      NewYork     Doubli 

Page    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Pattison.   Harold.      For   the   Work   of  the   Minis- 
try.   Frontispiece,    tava  558      Philadelphia 
American  Baptist  Publicati  "5°  net. 

Quiller-Couch.  A.  T.    Poison  Island,      umo,  pp. 
401.     NewYork:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1.50. 

"Poison  Island  "  is  a  curious  and  wholly 
impossible  piece  of  fiction  of  the  "hair- 
raising"  brand  that  will  appeal  no  doubt 
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to  the  somewhat  large  clientele  who  have 
hailed  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  as  an  original 
romance-writer.  It  reminds  the  reader 
vaguely  of  "Treasure  Island,"  except  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  literary  style 
which  marks  that  favorite  novel  of  Steven- 
son. The  plot  is  simple  enough,  even 
hackneyed.  A  battered  old  sailor  with 
the  lugubrious  name  of  Captain  Coffin  has 
discovered  and  charted  out  an  island  in 
the  Spanish  Main  in  whose  sands  lie  buried 
fabulous  treasures.  He  confides  his  secret 
to  a  youth  who  is  the  central  character 
in  the  drama,  and  the  two  resolve  to  go 
out  in  search  of  the  treasure.  Captain 
Coffin  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  char- 
acter in  the  book. 

The  quest  for  the  treasure  is  finally 
taken  up  by  a  curious  band  of  adventur- 
ers consisting  of  young  Harry  Brooks  (to 
whom  Coffin  has  bequeathed  the  secret 
map  of  the  island) ;  Miss  Plinlimmon,  a 
spinster  with  corkscrew  curls;  Miss  Bel- 
cher, a  typical  Quiller-Couch  creation; 
and  Captain  Branscombe,  who  heads  the 
party.  Reaching  the  island  they  discover 
to  their  amazement  that  it  has  already 
been  occupied.  Some  hint  of  the  terrible 
occupant  is  given  in  the  novel's  title. 

The  book  has  many  points  of  interest, 
but  is .  very  uneven  on  the  whole.  The 
plot  is  so  contrived  that  the  reader  who 
begins  the  story  finds  it  hard  to  ltave  off 
until  the  end. 

Reich,  Emil.  Success  in  Life.  i2mo,  pp.  xv-350. 
New  York:   Duffield    &  Co.     Si.  50. 

Emil  Reich  has  written  a  group  of  books 
on  serious  subjects,  embracing  politics, 
philosophy,  history,  and  criticism.  He  is 
the  possessor  of  a  lucid  and  attractive 
st  vie  which  enables  him  to  clothe  ab- 
stract and  even  trite  themes  with  a  new  and 
timely  interest.  The  reader  sees,  as  it 
were,  the  old  ideas  in  a  new  perspective. 
A  former  volume  of  Mr.  Reich's,  dealing 
with  "Success  among  Nations,''  presented 
some  interesting  data  and  ideas  regarding 
the  great  racial  aggregations  of  humanity. 

Success  in  the  individual  he  declares 
to  1)e  the  realization  of  one  or  many  of 
"the  deep-seated  desires  for  health,  love, 
honor,  and  power."  These  four  things, 
he  asserts,  have  at  all  times  been  held  by 
men  as  the  highest  good  of  life;  they  are 
fundamental  and  of  the  essence  of  man. 
For  the  view,  so  widely  held,  that  chance 
or  huk  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  success 
the  author  has  but  slight  consideration. 
In  connection  with  this  he  quotes  approv- 
ingly Sir  Frederick  Treves,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  to  the  effect  that  success  in  medi- 
cine doesnot  depend  upon  money,  influ- 
ence, or  luck. 

What  then  is  the  essence  of  success? 
Energy,  according  to  Mr.  Reich.  The 
"science  "  of  success  is  therefore  the  science 
of  energy,  and  to  characterize  this  new 
science  he  uses  the  word  "Energetics." 
It  is  then  in  the  analysis  and  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  Energetics  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. In  conducting  this  analysis  the  au- 
•  follows  the  method  of  Descartes  and 
arrives  at  some  interesting  results  as  to 
the  laws  that  govern  individual  success. 

In  Part  Third  of  the  volume  success  in 
special  branches  is  examined :  in  the  jour- 
nalist, the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, the  statesman,  the  business  man. 
Not   the  least   interesting  of  the  chapters 


is  that  devoted  to  success  among  women. 

The    author's    views    on    this    subject    are 

somewhat   startling.      He   seems   to   think 

that  women  will  vie  with  man  in  all  the 

professions    and    in  all    the    trades.     The 

great  historical  struggle  between  a  lower 

class  or  nation  and  a  higher  class  or  nation 

will  be  supplanted  by  a  struggle  between 

the  two  sexes,  both  on  the  same  plane. 

Sanderson,  Robert  Louis.  Through  French  and 
the  French  Syntax.  i2mo,  pp.  153.  New  York: 
Silver,  Burdert   &  Co.      65  cents. 

Vance,  Louis  Joseph.  The  Brass  Bowl.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  379.  Indianapo- 
lis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Washbume,  Marion  Foster.  Family  Secrets, 
iamo,  pp.  zi2.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25. 

Watson,  Gilbert.  A  Caddie  of  St.  Andrews. 
Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  373.  New  York:  Henrv 
Holt   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Wharton,  Edith.  Madame  de  Treymes.  Il- 
lustrations in  color,  umo,  pp.  147.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1. 

While  the  expectations  raised  by  Mrs. 
Wharton's  brilliant  novel  of  society  are 
hardly  fulfilled  by  her  new  book,  which  is 
slight  in  volume  and  exceedingly  simple 
in  theme,  there  are  certain  compensating 
qualities  in  "Madame  de  Treymes"  that 
amply  atone  for  the  possible  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  "House  of  Mirth"  a  la  fran- 
caise.  The  aristocratic  life  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs is  full  of  peril  for  the  American 
novelist.  The  life  and  ideals  of  the  old 
noblesse  of  France  are  about  as  alien  from 
our  own  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of. 
These  descendants  of  men  who,  for  a 
cause,  went  to  the  guillotine  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips,  have  little  in  common  with 
the  children  of  modern  progress. 

It  is,  then,  no  slight  achievement  for  an 
American  writer  to  have  depicted  success- 
fully, and  even  brilliantly,  so  exotic  a 
phase  of  modern  French  life.  This  feat, 
necessarily  a  tour  dc  force,  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  accomplished.  Her  pages  exhale  the 
undefinable  atmosphere  and  aroma  of 
aristocratic  French  life  of  the  present  day 
— a  phase  of  life  almost  incomprehensible 
t<>  the  foreigner. 

It  is  in  the  portrayal  of  Madame  de 
Treymes  (sister-in-law  to  the  wronged 
wife)  that  the  subtle  artistry  of  Mrs. 
Wharton  is  chiefly  revealed.  Madame  de 
Treymes  is  a  curiously  fascinating  study 
of  exotic  human  nature,  recalling  by  cer- 
tain traits  those  exquisite  dry-point  etch- 
ings of  Paul  Helleu  which  radiate  a  species 
of  poignant  charm.  Such  women  were 
known  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Beaude- 
laire.  They  are  the  full  flowering  of  an 
ancient  soil,  deep-rooted  in  the  past  and 
just  touched  by  the  breath  of  the  deca- 
dence. This  patrician  lady,  moving  among 
her  lively  American  acquaintances  and 
dominating  them  all  by  sheer  force  of  per- 
sonality, reminds  us  of  some  Mona  Lisa 
stranded  in  a  Fifth-Avenue  ballroom. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  Mrs.  Wharton's 
gallery.  The  author's  style  is  full  of  dis- 
tinction and  is  marked  by  those  exquisite 
reserves  that  characterize  the  born  artist. 
Slight  as  the  volume  is,  it  reveals  artistic- 
possibilities  hitherto  undiscerned. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  New  Chronicles  of  Re- 
becca. Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn.  121x10,  pp. 
278.     Boston:   Houghton,  Mifilin   &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Mrs.    Wiggin's   admirers   are   not   likely 

to    be    disappointed    in    her    new    book. 

There    are    here    the    same     quaintness, 

pathos,   and   humor   found   in   her  former 

Looks,    the    same    understanding    of    the 

abysses   of   childhood,    the    same    realism 


and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  Rebecca  of 
these  chronicles  is  a  very  precocious  tho 
wholly  delightful  little  maiden  with  a  dis- 
tinct bent  for  literature.  Like  Pope,  she 
lisps  in  numbers,  and  the  rhythmical  flow 
of  her  thoughts  is  the  wonder  of  her  rustic 
environment. 

Round  Rebecca  Mrs.  Wiggin  has 
grouped  many  of  her  inimitable  "down- 
East"  types.  Aunt  Jean,  Miss  Miranda, 
and  a  dozen  others  fully  as  quaint  and  in- 
teresting are  brought  upon  the  scene. 
The  author,  in  fact,  exhibits  in  her  latest 
novel  the  whole  little  world  of  rural  Maine, 
a  world  as  unfamiliar,  perhaps,  to  most 
readers  as  if  it  were  at  the  other  end  of 
the  earth  instead  of  at  our  doors. 

In  the  last  chronicle  of  the  volume  Re- 
becca has  arrived  at  the  threshold  of 
womanhood.  We  have  seen  and  studied 
her  at  the  various  stages  of  her  girlhood. 
Her  eleventh  year  had  been  the  turning- 
point  of  her  existence,  the  fateful  year 
when  she  had  left  Sunnybrook  Farm  and 
come  to  live  with  her  maiden  aunts  at 
Riverboro.  The  next  turning-point  was 
her  fourteenth  year,  her  year  of  gradua- 
tion, and,  next  to  marriage,  the  most  im- 
portant epoch,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of  a 
country  girl.  In  maiden  meditation  at 
eighteen,  she  is  a  very  beautiful  figure, 
and  the  reader  is  more  interested  in  her 
than  ever  as  he  divines  the  coming  ro- 
mance which  is  to  crown  her  life. 

The  pictures  by  F.  C.  Yohn  are  in  per- 
fect tune  with  the  story  and  a  model  of 
what  novel  illustrations  should  be. 

Woodrow,  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  Bird  of  Time: 
Being  Conversations  with  Egeria.  i2n-o,  pp.  276. 
New  York:    McClure,  Phillips    &  Co.      $1. 

When  the  master  novelist  of  France 
had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  not  six- 
teen, but  thirty,  was  the  age  when  women 
attained  the  perihelion  of  their  charms, 
the  conventional  ideas  inherited  from  the 
eighteenth  century  suffered  a  shock. 
Not  even  the  prestige  of  the  greatest  of 
novelists  could  impose  such  an  esthetic 
heresy  upon  the  taste  of  his  time.  It  is 
sixtv  vears  since  Balzac  attempted  his 
apotheosis  of  the  Woman  of  Thirty.  The 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  about  many 
changes  in  feminine  ideals,  and  to-day 
there  are  few  who  would  be  so  ungallant 
as  to  maintain  that  at  thirty  a  woman's 
attractions  have  begun  to  wane. 

But  suppose  the  author  of  the  Human 
Comedy  had  attempted  to  divinize  the 
Woman  of  Fifty!  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
storm  of  protest  that  would  have  resulted. 
Yet  this  is  the  feat  that  Mrs.  Wilson  Wood- 
row  has  achieved  in  her  delightful  essay- 
novel,  "The  Bird  of  Time."  Her  Egeria 
has  reached  the  half-century  mark  with 
charms  intact,  her  empire  in  the  fashion- 
able world  undisputed. 

The  court  of  Egeria  is  composed  of  a 
venerable  and  delightful  Bishop,  a  finan- 
cier, a  poet,  a  judge,  an  editor,  a  common- 
place man,  and  a  debutante.  Queen*  and 
court  meet  frequently  and  exchange  ideas 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects:  The  feminine 
temperament,  the  quality  of  charm,  what 
women  read,  love,  bridge,  the  intellectual 
woman,  the  supreme  interest,  etc. 

These  conversations  of  Egeria  and  her 
friends  are  thoroughly  delightful.  The 
pages  sparkle.  Epigram  is  kept  within 
bounds,  and  the  style  is  natural  and  pure. 
The  book  is  of  the  sort  that  makes  waste 
paper  of  whole  shelves  full  of  "smart-set" 
fiction. 
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rT  H I S  electric  age  seems  to  be  productive 

-*■  of  a  new  wonder  every  day.  In  fact, 
we  shall  soon  cease  to  marvel  at  anything, 
from  very  surfeit  of  surprises.  Yet  it  is  a 
succession  of  steps,  one  discovery  leading 
directly  and  naturally  to  another. 

Electricity  is  benefiting  mankind  in  so 
many  directions  and  ways  that  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  limit  to  its  possibilities,  and, 
certainly,  in  its  capacity  for  transmitting 
sound  is  this  peculiarly  true. 

The  development  along  the  lines  of  tele- 
phony has  produced  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  the  so-called  "Acousticon."  With 
it,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  directly  into  the 
transmitter,  as  it  gathers  the  sound  from  the 
air  for  itself.  For  that  matter  there  is  no 
necessity  for  placing  the  receiver  to  the  ear 
although  this  is  usually  done.  The  speaker 
may  be  twenty  feet  from  the  transmitter,  may 
speak  in  his  natural  voice,  and  be  distinctly 
and  clearly  heard  over  the  wire,  at  practi- 
cally any  distance. 

An  Acousticon  was  recently  installed  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  speeches 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
distinctly  heard  at  a  distance.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  equip  every  office  of  the  new 
Capitol  buildings  with  the  Acousticon,  which 
will  enable  any  member  to  hear  all  that  is 

going  on,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  he 
so  desires  it,  a  small  horn  may  be  attached 
to  the  receiver,  after  the  manner  of  the  pho- 
nograph, and  others  in  the  same  room  will 
be  able  to  hear. 

Another  Acousticon  Transmitter,  installed 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  was  remarkably  success- 
ful. Many  telephone  subscribers  in  Detroit, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  listened 
to  a  senatorial  debate,  and,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  result  of  the  debate  was 
known  at  the  clubs  of  Detroit  before  the 
clerk  had  made  the  announcement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Acousticon  a  New  York 
business  man  could  sit  in  his  office  and  listen 
to  the  pleading  of  his  attorney  before  the 


THE     SERMON     AT     HOME     HEARD     A     THOUSAND     MILKS     DISTANT 

MAGNIFIED     SOUND 

BY  ARTHUR  BURROWS 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington. Equally,  telephone  subscribers  in 
Chicago  could,  as  it  were,  "  tap  "  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York,  and  hear 
whatever  opera  was  being  performed.  The 
"shut-ins,"  those  myriads  of  unfortunates, 
perpetually  confined  within  doors  by  invalid- 
ism, could  enjoy  opera,  concert,  lecture, 
speech,  or  play,  no  matter  where  taking 
place. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  Dr.  Parkhurst,  speaking  in  his  new  and 
magnificent  church,  which  has  an  Acousticon 
equipment,  may  preach  to  an  audience  of 
one  hundred  thousand  people,  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California. 

This  suggests  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
conferred  by  this  remarkable  invention, 
namely,  that  it  makes  the  deaf  to  hear.  It 
not  only  amplifies,  or  magnifies  the  sound 
400  per  cent.,  but  it  clarifies  and  accentuates 
the  articulation. 

Many  churches  and  public  halls  are  now 
equipped  with  the  Acousticon  with  such 
success  that  a  deaf  person  sitting  at  the  ex- 
treme rear  is  enabled  to  hear  as  well  as  those 
not  so  afflicted.  The  receiver  is  small  and 
light  in  weight.  It  is  held  against  the  ear 
by  a  small  head-piece,  hardly  more  notice- 
able than  a  spectacle  Irame. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  Acousticon 
in  making  the  deaf  hear  messages  sent  over 
the  telephone  wire  inspired  the  inventor  to 
extend  the  idea,  and  apply  it  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way.  He  succeeded,  and  now  has  a 
portable  Acousticon,  one  which  can  be  worn 
without  inconvenience,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  be  far  less  noticeable  than  any  of  the 
usual  ear-trumpets,  speaking-tubes,  etc.,  yet 
far  more  effectual. 

There  is  the  transmitter,  or  "gatherer  of 
sound  " — a  small,  circular  instrument,  which 
can  be  made  of  any  color  to  suit#the  cos- 
tume; a  neat  receiver,  or  "ear-piece,"  and  a 
tiny  battery.  The  latter  is  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  is  therefore  quite  out  of 
sight.     By  means  of  this  portable  Acousti- 


con it  is  said  that  those  who  have  not  lost 
entirely  the  sensitiveness  of  the  auditory 
nerve  are  not  only  able  to  hear  but  that  by 
its  constant  use  the  stimulated  action  of  the 
working  parts  of  the  ear  in  some  instances 
restores  the  natural  action. 

So  many  people  suffer  from  deafness,  to 
whom  news  of  such  possible  relief  must 
come  as  a  renewal  of  hope,  that  we  would 
suggest  to  such  that  they  address  Mr.  K. 
M.  Turner,  1267  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
who  will  willingly  send  particulars. 

The  home  instrument  is  especially  effi- 
cient, for  the  reason  that  receivers  of  various 
grades  are  made,  so  that  the  condition  of 
the  respective  ear  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied 
may  be  exactly  suited. 

The  Acousticon  is  very  inconspicuous  and 
probably  will  not  impress  any  one,  no  mat- 
ter how  sensitive,  as  likely  to  attract  undue 
attention.  Much  greater  notice  is  drawn  to 
the  deaf  when  the  speaker,  in  order  to  be 
heard,  has  to  shout;  not  to  mention  the  an- 
noyance of  those  who  can  hear  what  is  being 
said  only  too  well. 

The  deaf  business  man  is  perhaps  more 
seriously  handicapped  than  others,  as  it  is 
impossible,  except  in  writing,  to  transact 
private  matters  privately. 

WTiile  the  men  interested  in  the  Acousti- 
con are  not  putting  out  the  instrument  on  a 
charitable  basis,  yet  they  express  themselves 
as  ready  and  willing  to  demonstrate  its  effi- 
cacy by  permitting  a  thorough  test  of  it  in 
every  way  before  it  is  considered  as  pur- 
chased. They  claim,  and  with  truth,  that 
one  dissatisfied  purchaser  may  do  more  harm 
than  many  times  the  profit  on  an  instrument, 
and  they  therefore  particularly  request  that 
where  a  few  days'  use  does  not  prove  it  en- 
tirely successful,  it  be  returned.  In  view  of 
this  statement  it  would  follow  that  they  must 
have  thorough  faith  in  its  merit,  and  the 
claims  made  for  it  by  them  ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  pursue  this  policy,  they  will  doubtless 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public,  especially 
those  whom  thev  serve. 
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Wall  Cover- 
ings, to  be  effective, 


must  harmonize  with  sur- 
rounding influences — furnish- 
ings, woodwork,  and  color- 
plans  of  nearby  rooms.  The 
simplest  combinations  are  the 
most  artistic  and  therefore  most 
restful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  most  charming  of  deco- 
rative schemes  are  produced  by 
the  use  of 

FAB-RI-KO-NA 

(trade  mark) 

WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 

These  fabrics  are  woven  in  a 
wide  variety  of  permanent  shades 
and  are  the  most  artistic  Wall 
Coverings  now  made.  Used  by 
all  leading  Decorative  Artists 
where  refined  mural  effects  are 
desired.  FAB-RI-KO-NA  is 
strong,  durable,  fast  color,  and 
easily  hung.  Prevents  walls 
from  cracking  and  is  not  easily 
scratched  or  torn. 

We  offer  a  special  service  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it.  Our 
experts  will  devise  a  color 
scheme  suited  to  your  needs,  so 
that  you  can  see  actual  samples 
of  FAB-RI-KO-NA  in  actual 
colors,  contrasted  with  wood- 
work in  natural  shades — thus 
giving  a  reproduction  of  your 
wall  in  miniature. 

Write  us  for  full  informa- 
tion about  this  special  and 
valuable  service. 

H.  B.  WIGGINS  SONS  CO.. 

24  Arch  St.,  Blooratield, 

N.  J. 
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Water  Supply   'l  for  Country  Houses 

THE   PROBLEM  BOLTED 

No  elevated  lank  1o  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  l<  i 
cellar.  Any  pressure  t.p  to 
60  lbs  The  ideal  fire  pro- 
tection. Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  *'0." 

Let  our  Engineers  figure 
out  your  need** 

I.I\T  MOSS  COMPANY 
43  South  Market  St.,      Boston. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds  of   Instruments   to   Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  &  Co.,  134  8.  nth  su,  Philadelphia. 


RUNNING    WATER    IN 
HOUSE  OR   BARN 

is  what  country  residents  want,  and  if  there's 
a  stream  or  s pring  near,  plenty  of  water  may 
be  had  by  installing  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

for  illnstrated  catalogue  K 
and  guaranteed  estimate. 

Mi'.iRl  HYDRAULIC  KM.I.NC  CO. 
I40JUMS  8fc,  Sew  York. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


A  Mountain  Vigil. 

By  Homer  E.    Woodbridge. 

The  birds  are  hushed  in  the  tree-tops, 

The  firelight  falls  to  gray. 
And  the  tents  gleam  white  in  the  pale  starlight 

As  I  wait  for  thee  and  the  day. 

Thou  wilt  come  with  the  flush  of  the  morning, 

The  woods  shall  stir  and  wake. 
And  the  daystar  rise  to  greet  thine  eyes. 

And  the  thrush  her  silence  break. 

Oh,  dark  are  the  hills,  my  sweetheart. 

They  are  dreaming  of  dawn  and  thee: 
And  the  tall  pines  sleep  in  the  stillness  deep, 

None  watch  but  the  stars  and  me. 

— From  McClures  I  April). 


The  Supreme  Hour. 

By   Elsa  Barker.  , 

When  comes  the  supreme  hour  for  me  to  die, 
When,  justified  of  life,  I  turn  at  last 
To  question  the  pale  secret  of  the  past 

And  to  be  one  with  it,  O  Love,  that  I 

May  have  thy  clinging  lips  to  fortify 

My  spirit  for  the  journey!      I  would  cast 
My  soul  upon  thy  kiss  as  on  some  vast 

And  shoreless  ocean  refluent  with  the  sky. 

Oh,  may  this  dual  intimate  ecstasy 

Be  as  my  bark  to  venture  the  unknown! 
Then  to  whatever  region  I  am  blown 

By  the  death  wings  of  evening,  I  shall  be 
Borne  upon  rapture — nevermore  alone — 

Tho  incorporeal,  still  one  with  thee. 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (April). 


Fartorj  t  Cheiter,  Pa 


A  Seventieth  Birthday.* 

By  Alfred  Noyes. 

He  needs  no  crown  of  ours,  whose  golden  heart 
Poured  out  its  wealth  so  freely  in  pure  praise 
Of  others;  him  the  imperishable  bays 
Crown,  and  on  Sunium's  height  he  sits  apart: 
He  hears  immortal  greetings  this  great  morn! 
Fain  would  we  bring,  we  also,  all  we  may — 
Some  wayside  flower  of  transitory  bloom, 
Frail  tribute,  only  born 
To  greet  the  gladness  of  this  April  day, 

Then   waste  on   death's   dark   wind  its   faint 
perfume. 

Here,  on  this  April  day,  the  whole  sweet  Spring 
Speaks  through  his  music  only,  or  seems  to  speak; 
And  we  that  hear,  "with  hearts  uplift  and  weak," 
What  can  we  less  than  claim  him  for  our  ki 
He  is  here  on  earth,  and  many  a  hawthorn-time 
nig  shall  return  and  find  him  singing  still; 
But,  ah!  his  heart  is  far  beyond  the  years, 

One  with  the  pulsing  rime 
tarrier  heavens  that  work  their  rhythmic  will 
And  hold  the  secret  of  all  human  tears. 

For  he — the  last  of  that  immortal  race 
Whose  music,  like  a  robe  of  living  light, 
Reclothed  each  new-born  age  and  made  it  bright 
As  with  the  glory  of  Love's  transfiguring  face 
Reddened  earth's  roses,  kindled  the  deep  blue 
Of  England's  radiant  ever-singing  sea. 

Recalled  the  white  thalassian  from  the  foam, 
Woke  the  dim  stars  anew 
And  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of  Liberty — 

We  claim  him;  but  he  hath  not  here  his  home. 

iere:   round  him  to-day  the  clouds  divide! 
We  know  what  faces  through  that  rose- flushed  air 


*  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  born  April  5,  1837. 


Superior  to  Lemonade  is 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
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Faint  made  from  Carter 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  never 
cracks  or  scales,  but  forms  an 
elastic  coat  that  contracts  and  ex- 
pands with  the  material  it  protects. 
Cracks  in  paint  result  from  sub- 
stitutes for  Pure  White  Lead  that  form 
a  brittle  shell  which  cannot  contract  and 
expand  with  different  temperatures. 

CARTER 

SE*  White  Lead 


wears  long  and  evenly.  It  leaves  a  p  er- 
fect  surface  for  repainting  in  future 
years,  and  saves  the  expensive  cleaning 
made  necessary  by  substitute  paint 
mixtures. 

Carter  White  Lead  covers  most  surface 
and  gives  most  protection.  Has  won- 
derful color  durability  that  holds  any 
tint  without  fading. 

Everyone  who  owns  a  building  needs 
our  booklet  "Pure  Paint."  Tells  how  to 
avoid  worthless  paint  mixtures  and  sub- 
stitutes. Shows  six  beautiful  examples 
of  perfect  color  schemes. 

Sent  tfroe.     Address  Dept.  V 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.. 
Chicago,  111. 

FACTORIES  :     CHIC1G0— OMtU. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality  and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pages,  illustrated.  £2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs  ,  New  York. 


Why  Concrete 

Is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  Building  Material 


A  114-page  book  (size  of  a  school  geography  >  con- 
taining full  information  on  Concrete.  The  most 
complete  and  instructive  book  over  published  for 
the  guidance  of  t lie  builder.  Gives  absolute  facts, 
estimates  of  comparative  costs,  expert  recom- 
mendations and  regime  of  the  concrete  industry. 
Shows  dozens  of  illustrations  of  concrete  residences, 
stores,  churches,  hanks,  etc,  with  dimensions,  cost 
and  opinions  of  builders  and  owners.  Every  pros- 
pective builder  should  have  this  valuable  book. 

The  Miracle  Double  Staggered  Air  Space  Concrete 
Building  Block  is  the  Greatest  Building  Material. 
It  saves  money  and  insures  a  positive  frost  and 
moisture  proof  building.  It  offers  the  greatest  of 
America's  opportunities  for  profitable  investment. 
We  need  more  manufacturers  at  once  to  supply  the 
large  and  increasing   demand   for  Miracle  Blocks. 

Send  24  rents  In  at  am  pa  for  oar  lar^e  book  and  advice 
whether  Interested  an  a  builder  or  an  Investor.  ,,.  r   ■"' 

MIRACLE  PRESSED  STONE  CO.       £§&>■*'■    > 

605  Wilder  Street, 3IINNEAr0LIS,JHNN.      ' 

Largest   Manufacturers  of  Cement 
Hschlnery  in  the  world.      Pat,  6-9. '03 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Now  bend  above  him;   Shelley's  face  is  there, 
And  Hugo's,  lit  with  more  than  kingly  pride! 
Replenished  there  with  splendor,  the  blind  eyes 
Of  Milton  bend  from  heaven  to  meet  his  own' 

Sappho  is  there,  crowned  with  those  queenlier 
flowers 
Whose  Kraft  outgrew  our  skies, 
His    gift;    Shakespeare    leans    earthward    from    his 
throne 
With  hands  outstretched.      He  needs  no  crown 
of  ours. 
— From  The  Xorth  American  Review. 


PERSONAL 

Where    Mr.    Harriman   Is    Appreciated.      "He 

ain't  what  I  would  call  a  fine-looking  man,  but  I'll 
bet  he  could  put  up  a  good  fight."  This  charac- 
terization of  Mr.  Harriman,  volunteered  by  an  East- 
Side  urchin,  is  but  a  sample  of  many  similar  dec- 
larations made  by  boys  of  a  club  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested on  Avenue  A  in  New  York.  "He's  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world  in  railroad  business," 
says  another.  "He  owns  railroads  all  over  Xew 
York  City  and  some  in  Chicago."  The  New  York 
Herald  quotes  these  youngsters  and  describes  the 
work  of  the  club.     We  read: 

Among  the  multitudes  on  the  great  East  Side 
who  have  little  enough  of  the  world's  goods  there  is 
a  kindly  feeling  for  a  benefactor,  and  to  the  swarms 
of  hardy,  bright-eyed  little  East  Sidcrs  Mr.  Harri- 
man is  a  benefactor  indeed.  He  gave  them  a  hand- 
some club  at  No.  161  Avenue  A.  He  fitted  it  up 
with  all  the  appointments  of  the  best  boys'  clubs. 
He  systematized  the  club's  athletics  and  organized 
intersettlement    contests.      He     goes    down    to    the 

ROMANTIC  DEVONSHIRE 

The  Land  Made  Famous  by  Philpotts' 
Novels. 


Philpotts  has  made  us  familiar  with 
romantic  Devonshire,  in  his  fascinating 
novels,  "The  Kiver,"  "Children  of  the 
Mist,"  etc.  The  characters  are  very  human  ; 
the  people  there  drink  coffee  with  the  same 
results  as  elsewhere.  A  writer  at  Rock 
House,  Orchard  Hill,  Bideford,  North  Devon, 
states : 

"  For  o0  years  I  drank  coffee  for  breakfast 
and  dinner  but  some  5  years  ago  I  found  that 
it  was  producing  indigestion  and  heart-burn, 
and  was  making  me  restless  at  night. 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  brain  fag 
and  a  sluggish  mental  condition. 

"When  I  realized  this,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  quit  drinking  coffee,  and  having 
read  of  Postum,  I  concluded  to  try  it.  I 
had  it  carefully  made,  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  found  to  my  agreeable  surprise 
at  the  end  of  a  week  that  I  no  longer  suffered 
from  either  indigestion,  heart-burn,  or  brain 
fag,  and  that  I  could  drink  it  at  night  and 
secure  restful  and  refreshing  sleep. 

"Since  that  time  we  have  entirely  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  old  kind  of  coffee. 
growing  fonder  and  fonder  of  Postum  as 
time  goes  on.  My  digestive  organs  certainly 
do  their  work  much  better  now  than  before, 
a  result  due  to  Postum  Food  Coffee,  1  am 
satisfied. 

"  As  a  table  beverage  we  find  (for  all  the 
members  of  my  family  use  it)  that  when 
properly  made  it  is  most  refreshing  antl 
agreeable,  of  delicious  flavour  ami  aroma. 
Vigilance  is,  however,  necessary  to  secure 
this,  for  unless  the  servants  are  watched  they 
are  likely  to  neglect  the  thorough  boiling 
which  it  must  have  in  order  to  extract  the 
goodness  from  the  cereal."  Name  given  bv 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Bead  the 
little  book,  "The  Boad  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  reason. " 
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Cooking 


Why    put    up    with   the    discomfort    and 

annoyance    of    a    coal    or    wood   stove    this 

summer?     Your  work  will  be   lessened,    your 

fuel   bills   cut   in  two,  your   kitchen  cleaner  and 

cooler,  and  you  yourself  perfectly  satisfied  if  you 

use  the  New  Perfection  Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Stove — 

an  oil  stove  entirely  different  from  other  oil  stoves.     At 

moment  of    lighting  it  gives   the    best  working  flame  you 

could  get    with  any  stove — a   clean,   blue    flame  that    can  be 

instantly'controlled  for  any  cooking  purpose. 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

does  away  with  all  dirt,  smoke  and  ashes.  The  enameled  chimneys 
concentrate  the  heat  so  that  it  does  not  radiate  through  the  room — 
thus  ensuring  a  cool  kitchen.  Automatic  feed  keeps  oil  always  at  a 
maintained  level.  The  New  Perfection  is  made  in  three  sizes,  with 
one,  two,  and  three  burners.  Every  stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive* circular. 


THE 


B^ToLATl? 


is  the  best  lamp  for  the 
library,       dining-room, 
parlor,     or     bedroom. 
Unexcelled     in      light- 
giving  power;  perfectly 
constructed;  absolutely 
safe.       Made    of    brass 
throughout      and 
beautifully  nickeled. 
Every  lamp  warrant- 
ed.    If  not  at   your 
dealer's,     write     to 
our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Out  of  SigDt  Hf ter  Hie  Wash 

Fold  it  up,  put  it  away.  No 
disfiguring  clothes  posts  to  mar 
the  lawn.  Holds  150  feet  of  line. 
The  sensible  clothes  dryer 
for  particular  people — at 
prices  within  reach  of  all. 

Write  for  Catalog — 6 

HILL    DRYER    CO. 

346    Park  Ave.,  Worcester,    Mass. 
Also  Balcony  Drytrs.         ^      « 


MODEL 

Incubators  and   Brooders 

are  world-beaters  for 
hatching  and  rearing 
chickens.  20.000  chick- 
ens were  reared  in  them 
on  the  Model  Farm  last 
season,  30,000  out  now, 
and  more  coming.  You 
can  do  as  well  when 
guided  by  the  advice  of 
one  who  knows. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the 
Lake  wood  Farm,  who 
raised  7,000  layers  last 
season,  says:  'Mr.  Cy- 
phers, our  results  this 
last  year  will  place  us  in  the  first  rank  of 
successful  poultry  farms;  and  we  feel 
that  we  owe  our  success  largely  to  you. 
The  years  of  research  and  accumulated 
knowledge  that  have  enabled  you  to  give 
us  poultrymen  an  incubator  that  hatches 
chicks;  and  the  advice  and  counsel  to 
which  you  have  made  us  welcome  and 
which  have  helped  avoid  money-wasting 
errors,  have,  with  our  own  work,  made 
Lakewood  Farm  a  financial  success." 

The  Model  catalog  describes  these 
real  hatchers.  I  will  send  it  and  a  report 
book,  showing  that  the  Model  Incubator 
hatches  more  and  stronger  chicks  at 
agricultural  stations;  on  the  biggest 
money-making  poultry  plants  in  the 
world;  for  small  poultrymen;  for  fan- 
ciers; and  for  amateurs  who  never  before 
operated  an  incubator. 

You  can  make  big  money  producing 
eggsforme.  Top  prices  paid.  Now  have 
five  receiving  stations.  Write  me  today. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS. 
369    Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Uniform  Sharpness 
of  the  New  Blades 


\ 


(1907  make) 

rlE  delicate\  work  of  Producing  a  uni- 
formly keen  okaying -Cage  cannot  be  done 
by  hand-sharpening,  however  expert. 
No  man  ever  writes  his  name  twice  precisely 
the  same  —  how  can  he  put  precisely  the  same 
microscopic  sharp  edge  on  thousands  of  razors? 
The  new  Gillette  blades  are  sharpened,  not  by 
hand,  but  by  machinery  —  regularly,  evenly, 
with  relentless  certajutyand  uniformity. 

The  steel  itself  if  made  largely  by  machinery ; 
the  tempering  is  done  by  automatic  machines 
seeming  to  havevalmost  human  intelligence, 
combined  with  an^un-v-arying  uniformity, 
possible  only  to  mechanism. 

in  sharpening,  the  grinding,  honing  and 
stropping  machines  are  accurately  se!  to  always 
bevel  and  sharpen  precisely  the  same  width  of 
edge.  They  are  set  automatically  to  give  each 
edge  precisely  the  same  fixed  number  of  abra- 
sions ;  the  pressure.efThe  edges  on  the  sharpen- 
ing machines  is  ajso  mathematically  unvarying 
by  automatic  device. 

The  machinery  making  possible  this  uniform 
long- wearing  edge^sGilJette  machinery  —  in- 
vented, perfected  ancfpatented  by  the  Gillette 
interests.     Without  these  machines  no  razor 
edge  of  Gillette  keenness  could  be  made 
that  would  survive  the  wear  of  twenty 
or  more  stropless  shaves. 


To  produce  uniform  shaves,  even  with  a  uniform 
razor  blade,  requires  proper  care  of  blades,  thorough 
lathering  and  proper  stroking.  With  these  details 
watched,  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  cannot  get  twenty 
perfectly  satisfying  stropless  shaves  from  one  blade. 

If  your  drug,  cutlery,  or  hardware  retailer  doesn't 
sell  the  Gillette  on  thirty  days'  free  trial,  we  will. 
The  Gillette  costs  $5.00  first  year  for  silver-plated  set, 
and  for  subsequent  use,  ten  extra  blades  fifty  cents. 

ANOTHER  EDITION 

of  this  book  has  been  issued 
to  supply  the  seemingly  never 
ending  demand. 

Any  man  that  shaves  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it. 

Send  us  a  post  card  before 
you  forget  to  and  you  will 
receive  a  copy  by  return 
mail,  prepaid. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 
240    Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


G 


illette  S 

NO  stropping.no  honing.    IVdZUl 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
ft  Wagnalls  Company.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Cuts,  Files, 
Cleans 

the  nails  quicker  and 
better  than  knife  or 
scissors.    A  pocket    y.  . 
manicure  set     Jgje 
that     is     neat,     /o/ 
unique,  com-       /[''/ 
pact,  com- 
plete. 


GEM 


NAIL  CLIPPER 


or.'.y    two   inches   in    I'-nglh.  ' 
-mall  hut  mighty.  Works  «■  i 'i-'iliy 
well  on  either  hand.    Always rady 
for  use.     Made  of  the  best  tool  steel, 
will  last  and  ke<t>  sharp  for  years.    Price  | 
25  centsof  y'-'jrd'-al'-r  or  by  mail — postpaid. 

The  H. 0.  Cook  fo.,  ."..'. >laln  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn.  . 


club  and  mingles  with  the  boys  and  talks  to  them 
uist  like  an  older  brother.  He  has  them  give  a  play 
every  year  to  which  fashionable  folk  go,  and  after 
the  play  treats  them  to  a  real  banquet  in  one  of  the 
big  restaurants,  into  which  the  eyes  of  the  East 
Side  have  seldom  peeped. 

For  all  of  which  the  several  hundred  small  boys 
feel  grateful  and  loving.  Their  notions  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  diverse.  Ail 
— even  the  youngest  and  dullest — know  that  he  is 
a  great  railroad  man,  but  turther  than  that  their 
ideas  of  him  and  his  interests  are  vague. 

To  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  boys  toward  their 
benefactor  and  to  learn  their  impressions  regarding 
him.  The  Herald  interviewed  a  half-dozen  of  the 
youngsters,  and  these  interviews  are  here  printed 
verbatim. 

Julius  Kreig,  twelve  years  old,  of  No.  146  East 
Seventh  Street,  said-  "We  have  a  show  every  Mon- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  and  two  times  up  in 
Sherry's.  This  last  one  was  the  third.  After  that 
we  had  a  supper  like,  you  know,  a  little  treat.  Mr. 
Harriraan  talked  to  the  boys.  He  got  behind  the 
scenes  and  said  it  was  a  good  show.  He  said  to  one 
of  the  boys  named  Willie  Schmidt,  'Hello,  Bill,' 
and  he  says,  'Hello,  Mr.  Harriman,  how's  yourself?' 

"I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Harriman  a  lot  of  times. 
He  comes  down  here  once  in  a  while  and  he  usually 
goes  to  Mr.  Tabor's  office — Mr.  Tabor's  a  grand 
man  to  the  boys,  too — and  doesn't  always  talk  to 
us.  We  think  a  whole  lot  of  him.  He  does  all  he 
can  to  help  the  boys  by  giving  money,  and  that's 
more'n  a  lot  of  people  do.  Him  and  his  rich  friends 
like  to  keep  things  going.  They've  all  got  lots  of 
money  and  they  don't  mind  spending  some. 

"He's  a  great  man.  He's  president  of  a  railroad 
and  is  worth  a  couple  of  thousand,  anyhow.  He 
comes  in,  sees  Mr.  Tabor  and  goes  right  on  about 
his  business.  He's  a  quiet  man  and  never  tells  any 
one  down  here  anything  about  his  business. 

"He  told  us  once  to  mind  our  mothers  and  save 
our  money  and  we'd  be  great  men.  I've  done  both, 
and  so  have  some  of  the  other  boys,  and  we'll  find 
out  if  Mr.  Harriman  knows  all  about  it.  ' 

Charles  Schmidt,  twelve  years  old,  of  No.  524 
Fifth  Street,  had  this  to  say  of  the  railroad  presi- 
dent "I've  seen  him  a  lot  of  times.  He  comes 
down  here  once  in  a  while  and  we  get  a  look  at  him. 
He  comes  right  in  that  door  there,  walks  right  across 
this  room  to  that  door  and  goes  up  to  Mr.  Tabor's 
office.  All  the  boys  shut  up  when  he  goes  through. 
We  make  a  lot  of  noise,  and  Mr.  Tabor  lets  us  do 
it.  He's  a  patient  man.  He  never  finds  any  fault 
with  us  and  we  all  like  him.  He  s  the  manager,  and 
he  lets  us  do  things  just  like  we  want  to.  Mr.  Har- 
riman sees  him,  and  sometimes  stops  to  say  a  few 
things  to  some  of  the  boys.  He's  a  nice  man,  and 
all  the  boys  like  to  have  him  talk  to  them.  He 
don't  say  much,  except,  'How  you  getting  along?' 
and  'Got  everything  down  here  you  want?'  But 
that's  a  good  deal  for  a  great  man  like  Mr.  Harri- 
man to  say.      He  don't  have  any  time  to  waste. 

"Only  for  him  the  doors  of  the  club  would  have 
been  shut  last  season.  He  tells  the  superintendent 
to  get  the  teams  together  and  let  them  play  in  in- 
tersettlement  league.  At 'the  show  in  Sherry's  he 
took  a  lot  of  interest  in  us.  He  talks  with  all  the 
fooled  around  with  them  and  played  with 
all  the  band.  He  talked  to  my  brother  William  and 
a  i'-l  him  how  he  was,  so  'Bill'  said  he's  all  right; 
'how's  yourself? ' 

"When  we  played  the  Gondoliers  he  told  us  to 
send  him  as  many  tickets  as  we  wanted  and  we  sent 
him  eighty.  He  didn't  sell  them  all.  He  gave 
away  about  sik  or  seven  and  the  rest  he  passes  back 
to  the  club  lie's  a  very  nice  man.  And  he's 
wealthy  or  he  couldn't  pay  for  the  Boys'  Club.  He 
has  charge  of  railroads  and  owns  them — I  think  the 
Central,  I'm  not  sure.  The  Erie  he  owns,  too,  I 
think,  and  he  got  the  basketball  team  together  and 
buys  uniform  every  year.'' 

"Who's  the  greatest  man  in  the  country?"  was 
asked  of  Charles. 

"Mr.   Harriman  is.      I  think  he's  greater  than  the 

President,    because    the    President    doesn't    help    us 

and   Mi.    Harriman   does.      We  never  saw  the 

President.      Mr    Harriman  pays  for  the  shows  every 

year." 

Joseph  Ochsner,  twelve  years  old,  of  No.  n<>  ' 
Seventh    Street,    commented    thus     "Mr.    Harriman 
has  got  more  money  than  any  one  in   this  part  oi 


Send  for  It 

try  it,  compare  it  with 
others.  See  if  we're  not 
right    when    we    say 


is  the  best 

4  cents  in  stamps  brings  you  a  trial 
stick  by  return  mail 
— enough    for    a 
month's  shaving.  ' 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Dept.  Y 
55  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVER-READY  SAFETY  AQQ 


'"Tun  <»nlv  12bladed  dollar 
-t  razor  in  the  world.  A 
better  razor  impossible.  Com- 
plete fur  $1.00  with  silver 
nickeled  frame— 12  Ever- 
Ready  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stmpper  at- 
trattivelv  cased.  Extra  blades 
12  for  75  cents,  whic  h  also  lit 
< ie-ui  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex- 
changed forsix  du!lonesand25c. 
Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mail 
orders  prepaid  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  299  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


E 


ENNEN'S  SSSSi 
kT£l  LET 


-Vo^%I?eT 
CHAPPED  HANDS,  CHAFING 

and  all  bkin  troubles.  " A  little 
higher  in  price  perhaps  than 
imitations,  but  a  reason/or  it.'* 
Delightful  after  shaving  and  after  bath- 
ing. Sold  everywhere,  ormailed  on  reo*1ptof 
26o.  Get  Mennen'a  (the  original).   Sample Jree 

Gerhard    Mennen   Company,     -    Newark,   N.  J, 


•Riding  Comfort"  r,,r^,r^and 

a  genuine 


Whitmsxn 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requ.remems.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything   from 
"Saddle  to  Sptlr." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St..  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  the  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
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the  city,  and  he  doesn't  work  so  hard  as  some  of  the 
men  I  know,  but  he  has  more  brains.  That  is  how 
he  got  all  his  money.  Every  time  he  buys  a  new 
railroad  he  makes  a  thousand  dollars,  and  then  he 
gives  half  of  it  to  the  Boys'  Club.  He  owns  all  the 
railroads  in  New  York  and  Canada,  and  is  going  to 
have    some    more    after    a    while. 

"They  all  want  him  to  buy  them,  but  he 
doesn't  want  to  do  it  all  at  once.  He's  the 
nicest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  he  gives  the  boys 
uniforms  and  pays  for  their  plays.  He  looks 
just  like  a  man  that  lives  down  on  our  block,  and 
you  wouldn't  think  he  is  such  a  wonderful  man. 
His  clothes  are  just  the  same  as  my  father's,  and  he 
talks  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  tried  to  get  him  to 
play  baseball  with  us  last  summer,  but  he  was  too 
busy.  He  couldn't  play  baseball  like  we  play  it, 
but  we  would  show  him  how  all  right.  He's  got  a 
block  of  his  own  uptown  somewhere,  were  he  lives 
all  alone.  He  works  all  day  and  all  night,  but  he 
has  to  because  his  railroads  are  running  all  the  time 
and  he  has  to  tend  to  them. 

"Carnegie  and  Belmont  are  the  only  wealthier 
men  than  Harriman,  but  they  don't  do  anything 
ior  the  Boys'  Club." 


Lawyers  as  Citizens. — The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican calls  attention  to  the  array  of  corporation 
lawyers  at  Albany  "trying  to  emasculate  the  bill 
for  the  closer  regulation"  of  the  corporations  which 
they  represent.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  it  de- 
clares, that  lawyers  in  civil  matters  to-day  so  often 
put  their  professional  success  ahead  of  their  duty 
as  citizens.  Tradition  tells  of  criminal  lawyers,  it 
adds,  who  have  refused  to  accept  cases  which  they 
knew  could  not  justly  be  defended,  but  "how  much 
basis  exists  to-day  for  establishing  such  a  tradition  in 
civil  law?"  it  asks.  And  yet,  even  in  criminal  law, 
it  concedes,  there  is  and  has  been  altogether  too 
much  of  this  fostering  of  professional  pride  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice.    For  instance,  we  are  told: 

It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  personal  as  well  as 
professional  pride  with  the  aged  Senator  William 
Pinkney  Whyte,  of  Maryland,  that  he  has  defended 
eighty  persons  charged  with  capital  crime  and  has 
won  every  case — the  last  one  having  been  under- 
taken by  him  at  his  present  advanced  age  of  above 

STRENGTH 
Without  Overloading  The  Stomach. 


The  business  man,  especially,  needs  food 
in  the  morning  that  will  not  overload  the 
stomach,  but  give  mental  vigor  for  the  day. 

Much  depends  on  the  start  a  man  gets 
each  day,  as  to  how  he  may  expect  to  ac- 
complish the  work  on  hand. 

He  can't  be  alert,  with  a  heavy,  fried- 
meat-and-potatoes  breakfast  requiring  a  lot 
of  vital  energy  in  digesting  it. 

A  Calif,  business  man  tried  to  find  some 
•food  combination  that  would  not  overload 
the  stomach  in  the  morning,  but  that  would 
produce  energy. 

He  writes  : 

"  For  years  I  was  unable  to  find  a  break- 
fast food  that  had  nutrition  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  business  man  without  overloading  his 
stomach,  causing  indigestion  and  kindred 
ailments. 

"  Being  a  very  busy  and  also  a  very  ner- 
vous man,  T  decided  to  give  up  breakfast  al- 
together. But  luckily  I  was  induced  to  try 
<  i  rape-Nuts. 

"Since  that  morning  I  have  been  a  new 
man;  can  work  without  tiring,  my  head  is 
clear  and  my  nerves  strong  and  quiet. 

"I  find  four  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuta 
with  one  of  sugar  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  milk,  make  a  delicious  morning  meal, 
which  invigorates  nie  for  the  day's  business." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


Constructive 
Watch  Adjustment 


,-r 


When  you  buy  an  ordinary  watch 

you   actually  purchase  movement 

and    case    separately,    the    movement 

^00^^  having  been  placed  in  a  case  not  made 

for  it  and  adjusted  by  means  of  the  hairspring 

regulator.       This  is  merely   regulative  adjustment  and   can    not    be 

compared    in    efficiency    with     the    constructive    adjustment    of    the 


V\OW/V/?£ 

WATCH 


which  is  completed  by  the  makers.  After  the  movement  is  assembled  it  is  tested 
and  adjusted  until  absolutely  accurate.  Then  it  is  placed  in  its  own  case  and 
tested  and  timed  for  weeks.  The  slightest  variation  caused  by  casing  is  cor- 
rected by  a  complete  readjustment. 

To  further  protect  it,  every  HOWARD  Watch  is  enclosed  in  a  velvet-lined 
mahogany  cabinet,  accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee  giving  the  move- 
ment and  case  numbers,  and  the  fixed  price  at  which  the  watch  is  sold  everywhere. 

Howard  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices 
range  from  $35  to  $150,  according  to  quality  of  case, 
number  of  jewels,  and  adjustments. 


"Watch  Wisdom"   FREE. 
We  want  you  to  have  a  froe   Copy    of  "'Watch 
Wisdom. "  a  mighty  Interesting  book  which  tolls 
more  about  time  than  you  ever  knew  before.   It's 
written  by  Klbcrt  Hubbanl.     Write  to-day. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY. 
Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  U,  S.  A. 
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CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY 

4    Washington    Street,    Amsterdam,    N.    Y. 


REG.   U.S.    PAT.  OFF. 


Summer    Underwear 

for  men  is  knitted  with  numberless  tiny  per- 
forations in  the  fabric  designed  to  let  your 
body  hrealhe.  That  means  coolness,  clean- 
liness and  no  disagreeable  odors. 

t[|  Each  hole  is  constructed  and  reinforced 
much  like  a  buttonhole.  That  means  the 
utmost  wash  and  wear. 

•I  The  fabric  is  extraordinarily  soft,  light  and 
stretchy.  That  means  ease  and  a  lasting  feel- 
ing of  bodily  well-being.     Made  in  all  styles. 

"/0~" V  ?-fi  is  the  ideal  summer  underwear.  Ask 
JOtoUfaUl'  your  dealer  and  look  for  the  label.  If 
he  can't  supply  you,  wnte  us  for  a  free 
sample  of  the  fabric  and  our  interesting  booklet. 
"  Inside  Information." 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

]Vf  IlVri  ON  THE  BonY  •"  A  most  interest- 
*  **i  '  MJ  ;ng  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Boisot  the  University 
of  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagn  ills 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

For  copies  of  the   Litekakv  Digfst.  whole  numbers, 
715,716,719721,7::.;  ,836,841, 

843,  or  semi-annual    indexes   for   Vols.  16,  18,  20  and   24, 
returned  to  us  in  good  condition  at  once  by  mail,  we  will 
pay  ten  cents  per  copy. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  44-60  Fast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


&i&Dia  monds  &# 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OK  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one- 
Whatever  you  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one  fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  Is  good.  As  a  pure  Investment  nothing  Is  safer  than  a  Diamond 
THE    OLD    RELIABLE    ORIGINAL    DIAMOND 
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iBKOS,  A  CO.  Dept.  Oil  ,  38  to  98  State  St..  Chicago.   III. 


30%  annual  Increase  in  valne.  Written 
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HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR  School  affords 
the  home  student 
an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  Complete  High 
School  Course  under 
professors  In  leading 
American  colleges 
and  universities.  The 
Courses  in  English  are 
given  by  Prof.~Genung 
of  Amherst;  Latin,  by 
Prof.  Harkness,  of 
Brown ;  Greek,  b  y 
Prof,  Chase,  of  Har- 
vard. An  eminent 
specialist  is  at  the 
head  of  every  depart- 
John  F  Gexutig,  A  M.,  Ph.D.       ment. 

Professor  of  English.  students  may  regis- 

ter at  any  time  and  may  take  up  complete  courses 
or  pursue  special  branches.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  students  preparing  for  college.  We  also 
offer  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Normal 
Branches. 

Every  reader  of  Tut:  Digest  who  is  interested 
in  home  study  and  correspondence  teaching  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty-page 
catalogue  and  full  information  in  regard  to  our 
home  study  courses. 

The  Home   Correspondence   School 

Dept.  29,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BECOME 


Niiii 


By  oar  course  of  training  In  your  own 
home.     We  can  equip  women  of  average 
ability*     whether    practical    nunes    or 
beginners,    to    earn    $10.00  to    $35.00 
a  week.    A  graduate   writes  : 
"I  have   found  Ibe   eouroe   intensely  practical, 
h'*![ifnl   and    easily  comprehended.     I  hate  ac- 
quired confidence    in    myself   fur  I   ha  c  been 
taught    how     to    nurse    to  the    satisfaction   of 
physicians    and    patient*.      I    receive   $3.00  a 
day  and  am  busy  all  the  time." 
Endorsements  by    thousands  of  nurses 
and  physicians.     Write  for  explanatory 
**  Blue  Book  "  and  stories   of  four  score 
ChautauQua  Nurses. 


the  ■■mmwqp*  school  of  nub$jng 

381  Main  S^i  JanwirtowtT,  W.  Y.: 


WANTED 

"We  want  to  teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  General 

Brokerage  and  Insurance  business  by  mail  and 

appoint  you 

Special    Representative 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  Co-operative  Real 
Estate  and  Brokerage  Co.  in  the  world.  Many 
are  making  $3000  to  S5000  yearly  WITHOUT 
ANY  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities  open  to  YOU.  Thorough 
Commercial  LAW  Course  free  to  each  repre- 
sentative. Write  for  free  62-page  book. 
THE  CROSS  CO.,  596  Reeper  BPk.  Chicago 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  .Vow  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WBI.  O.   IMIATT,  Mgr. 


AS  AtiKSCY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hear*  of  v;t  an'-i'-  and  telle  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ouw 
KK«  OHHEHD8.        0.  W.  BARDKEN,  Syracuse.  >.  \ 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BIKF.AL  OF  OIVERSITY  TUAUL  10  trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


eighty  years.  Possibly  he  can  say  that  he  honestly 
believed  every  one  of  the  eighty  defendants  was 
guiltless,  but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  published 
accounts  of  his  record,  and  so  far  as  the  venerable 
lawyer  is  being  congratulated  on  his  apparently  re- 
markable achievement  in  criminal  practise  it  is  for 
mere  professional  success,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  public  justice. 

We  hear  little  nowadays  of  great  lawyers  engaged 
in  criminal  cases.  The  highest  talents  of  the  pro- 
fession have  become  devoted  to  civil  law  and  the 
great  fees  of  wealthy  corporations.  But  in  the  days 
when  criminal  cases  did  more  especially  engage  the 
highest  abilities  of  the  profession,  it  was  apparently 
as  much  a  matter  of  personal  pride  and  boasting 
that  justice  was  defeated  if  only  the  defendant 
lawyer  won  his  case  as  it  is  now  with  the  venerable 
and  wonderful  Whyte  of  Maryland.  Thus  Gen. 
Reuben  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  who  flourished  as  a 
lawyer  before  the  civil  war,  proudly  entered  upon 
the  record  of  his  professional  life  the  fact  that  he 
had  defended  so  many  persons  charged  with  mur- 
der— the  number  we  do  not  recall,  but  it  was  large 
— and  "never  had  the  misfortune  to  have  my  man 
hung."  The  story  is  told  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
commoner  and  abolitionist,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  that 
he  lost  one  of  his  murder  cases  and  took  the  failure 
especiallj'  to  heart  because,  while  he  was  not  sure 
that  all  his  other  clients  charged  with  murder,  wnom 
he  succeeded,  in  saving,  were  guiltless,  he  was  posi- 
tive that  the  one  convicted  client  was  as  blameless 
as  a  babe. 


"  A  Shaper  of  World  Policies." — After  presi- 
ding at  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  Mr.  Carnegie  went  to 
Pittsburg  to  open  the  Technical  Institute  which  he 
had  presented  to  that  city,  together  w-ith  an  endow- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars.  The  week  after,  he  was 
to  preside  at  the  three-days'  session  of  the  National 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Congress  in  Xew  York.  In 
addition  to  these  interests  Mr  Carnegie  is  actively 
engaged  in  movements  of  educational  and  social  im- 
portance in  this  country  and  abroad.  "A  shaper  of 
world  policies"  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Herbert  \.  Cas 
son,  who  writes  an  estimate  of  him  in  The  Inde- 
pendent (New  York).  Mr.  Carnegie  has  never  sub- 
ordinated his  finer  faculties  to  that  of  mere  money- 
getting,  we  are  told.  He  has.  on  the  contrary, 
"valued  his  liberty  and  his  associations  with  liter- 
ary men  too  highly  to  be  a  chattel  of  his  business.' 
"In  fact,"  the  writer  continues, ."when  all  his  activ- 
ities are  considered.it  is  much  easier  to  imagine  him 
as  a  university  dean  with  a  hobby  for  steel-making. 
than  as  a  steel-maker  with  a  hobby  for  education  " 
Yet,  of  course,  his  first  claim  to  celebrity  came 
through  his  building  up  of  the  great  steel  business, 
which  before  his  day  was  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
industries.      Says  the  writer 

Into  this  wreckage  came  Carnegie,  with  as  great 
faith  in  the  future  of  steel  as  John  Knox  had  in  the 
Bible.  He  organized  and  enlarged  and  threw  all 
profits  back  into  the  business,  in  bad  years  and  in 
good  years  alike,  until  Europe  listened  with  amaze- 
ment to  the  wonderful  records  of  Homestead,  Brad- 
dock,  and  Duquesne.  That  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Morrill  tariff  and  the  new  era  of  railway-building  is 
true,  but  the  dour  little  Scot  himself  was  unques- 
tionably the  main  factor  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Carnegie  system  of  getting  the  best  men  and  ma- 
chinery and  demanding  the  best  results,  we  would 
not  to-day  have  an  iron  and  steel  industry  that  is 
supporting  a  million  working  people  and  paying 
profits  on  two  billions  of  capital. 

Carnegie  was  the  first  steel-maker  in  any  country 
who  flung  good  machinery  on  the  scrap-heap  merely 
because  something  better  had  been  invented.  lie 
was  the  first  to  employ  a  salaried  chemist,  and  to 
appreciate  science  in  its  relation  to  manufacturing. 
Nothing  was  too  good  or  too  expensive  for  his  fur- 
naces and  steel  mills.  In  his  early  days  he  was  the 
biggest  borrower  in  Pennsylvania;  and  when  the 
profits  grew  large  they  were  poured  back  to  fertilize 
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1  LL  ABOUT 

Automobiles 


This  volume  contains  most  helpful  in- 
formation for  owners, operators,  repairmen, 
on  the  successful  care,  running  and  con- 
struction of  the  various  forms  of  motor 
vehicles  and  accessories,  with  a  complete 
treatise  on  gasolene  and  steam  engines  and 
electric  motors,  fully  illustrated  ;  ready 
reference  index,  making  an  up-to-date  edu- 
cator. Highly  endorsed.  Published  at  $2, 
postpaid.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory.     Send  for    specimen  pages  fret, 

THEO.   AUDEL  <S.  CO.    $ 
63  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 
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THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  Pages-  75c-  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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the  soil  from  which  they  urew.  There  were  two 
busy  years,  for  instance,  when  he  expended  twenty 
millions  upon  improvements  alone. 

He  raised  wanes  to  the  highest  point  they  have 
ever  reached,  before  or  since.  His  first  great  mill 
manager  -Captain  Jones — drew  a  salary  as  large  as 
tho  he  had  been  the  occupant  of  the  White  House; 
and  there  was  many  a  Pittsburg  roller,  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  Carnegie  regime,  who  received  from  $12 
to  $40  a  day. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  writes  Mr.  Casson,  that  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Carnegie  "was  not  to  make  large  divi- 
dends nor  to  sell  stock,  but  to  establish  a  solid  and 
enduring  industrial  structure.  First  of  all,  he  was 
a  business-builder."  He  then  shows  how,  in  addi 
tion,  he  was  an  "executive  trainer,"  bringing  up 
subordinates  in  the  business  to  make  successful 
heads;  how  he  was  a  "wealth-master,"  administer- 
ing his  rapidly  accumulating  fortune  with  judicial 
hand,  and  how,  finally,  he  has  come  to  play  his  part 
as  a  "civilization-designer."  Of  this  last  capacity 
Mr.  Casson  writes' 

Instead  of  accepting  the  world  as  he  found  it, 
and  pouring  his  surplus  wealth  into  the  hoppers  of 
conventional  charities,  he  has  from  the  first  used  his 
riches  for  a  large,  constructive  purpose.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  civilization  and  the  breed  of  human 
beings  it  is  producing.  He  holds  that  while  to-day 
is  better  than  yesterday,  to-morrow  should  be  better 
still;  and  he  has  a  very  definite  idea  as  to  what  the 
line  of  improvement  should  be. 

In  all,  he  has  given  away  about  $125,000,000  in 
the  past  thirty  years.  But  he  has  built  no  churches, 
missions,  young  men's  Christian  associations,  soup- 
kitchens,  nor  hospitals.  Outside  of  a  large  fund 
for  the  relief  of  injured  or  needy  steel-workers,  and 
a  long  private  pension-list,  he  has  given  nothing  to 
the  sick  or  the  poor.  "Nothing  for  the  submerged" 
has  been  the  motto  of  this  Scottish  stoic.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  a  lack  of  sympathy,  but  a  keen 
discernment  that  the  aim  of  all  social  betterment 
should  be  to  remove  the  causes  of  trouble,  and  not 
to  tinker  in  a  futile  way  with  results. 

Carnegie  has  thus  been  as  original  in  his  giving  as 
in  his  getting.  A  philanthropist  in  the  ordinary 
sense  he  has  never  been.  He  has  his  own  idea  of 
what  the  world  should  be;  and  he  gives  millions, 
writes  books,  makes  speeches,  and  argues  with  states- 
men to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  for  the 
human  race. 

If  he  could  have  his  way,  for  instance,  he  would 
abolish  all  kingship,  militarism,  and  aristocracy. 
To  this  end  he  wrote  "Triumphant  Democracy" 
and  "The  Empire  of  Business."  He  offered  to  pay 
twenty  millions  for  the  liberation  of  the  Filipinos, 
to  avert  the  menace  of  imperialism.  He  estab- 
lished his  notable  Hero  Fund,  so  that  the  idea  should 
not  prevail  that  courage  was  mainly  a  military 
virtue.  And  he  is  now  building  a  superb,  white 
Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  so  that  arbitration 
may  supersede  war.  If  he  could  have  his  will  alto- 
gether, he  would,  no  doubt,  put  every  army,  gen 
erals  included,  to  work  in  the  iron  mines,  and  trans- 
form every  navy  into  a  fleet  of  ore-ships. 


The  Man  Who  Led  Chicago's  Traction  Fight. 

— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  voters  of  Chicago 
departed  from  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dunne  in  adopt- 
ing the  traction  ordinances  which  he  opposed,  the 
Chicago  .Xews  observes  that  the  Mayor  can  not 
wholly  deprive  himself  of  the  credit  for  their  action. 
Fur  the  manner  of  solving  the  vexed  traction  prob- 
lem was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  adviser  of  the  Mayor; 
and  Mr.  Dunne  it  was  who  made  possible  the  pres- 
entation of  his  scheme  to  the  public  consideration. 
The  News  remarks  thus  upon  the  turn  of  events 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mayor  Dunne,  who 
had  wrestled  feebly  with  the  traction  question  from 
the  beginning  of  his   term   of  office   and  had  been 
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Company 

the  greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the    world.     For  sixty-four   years  the 
Mutual  Life  has  protected  an  increasing  number  of  homes, 
keeping  safe   the  trust  and   paying  promptly  the   money 
laid  aside  to  provide  for  "the  home  folks"  after  the  un- 
selfish provider  himself  has  departed.   To-day  the  same 
protection  is  offered  to  other  useful  men.     Are  you 
such  ? 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of   policies  consult  our 
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taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
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Send  for  Booklet  **  D." 


^ 


FIRST  TRUST  ""SAVINGS  BANK. 

BILLINGS. MONT. 


THE  STORY  OF  CARLYJLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ak- 
nold.  121110,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


E 


T©L 
CH  FIRI 

HI  SHOT. 


and  can  be  carried  with  perfect 
safety  with  the  hammer  at  full  cock 

COLT 

AUTOMATA©  WiW, 


INSIXNTLY  MADE 
SAFE  OR  READY 
FOR  ACTION 
BY  A  SIMPLE 
MOVEMENT  OF 
THE  THUMB  ON 
THE  SIDE  AS 
INDICATED 


Also  made  in  other  models  in  Calibres  .158  and  .45,  all  of  which  embody 
COMPACTNESS,  SIMPLICITY,    RAPIDITY,   ACCURACY    AND   RELIABILITY 

Catalogue  "Police"  fully  describing  these  latest  Inventions  in  small  arms,  mailed  on  r> 

COLT  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.         15a  Pall  Mall,  London.  S.  W. 
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Refinish  Your  Furniture 

Do  it  Yourself 

Interesting,  sim- 
ple and  fascinat- 
ing. Our  practical 
free  48- page  book 
makes  it  a  simple 
matter  to  finish  or 
refinish  new  or 
old  furniture, 
woodwork  and 
floors  in  Weath= 
ered,  Mission, 
Forest  Green, 
Flemish,  Ma  = 
hogany  or  any 
other  desired 
shade  at  little  cost 
with  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo,  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye  and  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

First  remove  all  the  old  finish  with  John- 
son's Electric  Solvo.  Then  apply  our  Dye  to 
the  clean,  dry,  bare  wood  and  when  perfectly 
dry  apply  our  Wax  with  cloth  and  rub  to  a 
polish  with  dry  cloth.  A  beautiful  wax 
finish  will  be  immediately  produced. 

We  save  you  money  by  teliing  how  old,  poorly 
finished  furniture  can  be  made  serviceable  and  sty- 
lish and  harmonize  with  your  other  furnishings. 
Johnson's  Wood  Dyes   (all   shades),   half-pint 
cans,  30  cts.;  pint  cans.  50  cts. 

Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  (for  removing  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  etc.).  pint  cans,  40  cts.;  half-pint 
cans,  25  cts. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax— 10  and  25c  packages 
and  large  size  cans.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint. 
Sample  of  Solvo  or  Wax  for  4c  in  stamps— both  8c. 
Write  for  4S-page  color  book  — "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors.  Woodwork  and  Furniture."  Sent 
free — mention  edition  LD4.? 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities." 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your   Shoes 

Allen's  Foot  =  Ease.  a  powder  for 
the  feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet-  and  in. 
stiintly  takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions  It's  the  greatest 
comfort  discovers  of  the  age. 
Allen's  Font  Base  makes  tight-fitting 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, callous  and  hot.  tired,  aching 
feet  We  have  over  30.00J  testimonials. 
THY  IT  TO-DAY.  8old  l.y  all 
Druggists  and  "Shoe  Stores.  25c  llo 
not  accept  any  substitute.  Sent 
by  mail  for '25c  in  stamps. 

TRIAL  PACKAGE 

UsoFree  sampleof  the 
H»OT=KISE      Sanitary     4  OH\ 
l'\l».  a  new  invention    address. 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LeKoy,  N.  Y 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  <a  i.^rtable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makee  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Bo 
Dirt.  No  Grease*  Ao  Odor.  Over  100 styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  Sih  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


CHEW... 

Beeman's; 

I  The  Original 

*   Pepsin  *  ii 

Gum  *  *  ji 

Cures  Indigestion  and      '. ', 

Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are   Imitations.  ; ; 


>|»HIIIIIIM,H|H)mtM»)Mtll»4 


floored  by  it  in  every  bout,  accepted  Mr.  Fisher's 
views  on  the  best  method  of  securing  a  settlement 
He  advocated  this  plan  in  a  public  interview.  After 
the  spring  election  he  appointed  Mr  Fisher  his 
special  legal  adviser  on  traction  matters.  A  little 
latter  he  signed  his  name  to  the  famous  Werno 
letter,  which  Mr  Fisher  wrote  On  the  basis  of  this 
letter  negotiations  with  the  traction  interests  were 
begun,  and  these  were  carried  on  with  such  skill, 
knowledge,  and  patience  that  the  results  were  a 
joyous  surprize  to  those  persons  who  really  wanted 
a  fair  settlement.  No  one  has  used  more  felicitous 
words  than  Mayor  Dunne  himself  in  describing  the 
value  to  the  people  of  this  achievement. 

But,  most  unfortunately  for  himself,  Mayor 
Dunne  turned  from  the  wise  counsel  ot  his  special 
traction  ad  riser.  The  chief  executive  of  the  city 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. The  growling  of  a  handful  ot  radicals  who 
were  convinced  that  they  were  the  people  of  Chicago 
startled  the  timid  Mayor.  A  hoarse  bark  or  two 
from  the  selfish  Hearst  set  him  running  away  from 
the  ordinances  at  full  speed. 

So  it  devolved  on  Mr  Fisher,  who  had  promptly 
resigned  his  position  under  the  Mayor,  to  lead  the 
fight  for  the  ordinances.  This  he  did  with  a  grasp 
of  the  subject,  a  readiness,  and  a  knowledge  gf  de- 
tail that  were  admirable.  No  critic  of  the  measures 
could  stand  against  him  without  making  a  painful 
display  of  his  lack  of  solid  ground  on  which  to  base 
his  faultfinding.  That  the  ordinances  were  not 
perfect  Mr.  Fisher  freely  admitted,  but  that  they 
were  remarkably  good  in  view  of  all  the  conditions 
that  had  to  be  met  he  was  ready  to  demonstrate  at 
any  time. 

To-day  the  people  of  Chicago  have  to  thank  this 
capable  man  for  a  splendid  achievement. 


Presidents'  Sons  in  History. — The  Oakland 
Tribune  resents  the  assertion  which  it  has  found  in 
"a  floating  syndicate  article"  to  the  effect  that  few 
sons  of  Presidents  amount  to  anything  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  there  are  not  so  many  Presidents' 
sons  who  become  Presidents  in  their  turn  as  across 
the  water  there  are  kings'  sons  who  become  kings 
when  their  fathers  tire  of  the  office;  still,  as  this 
paper  finds  upon  looking  into  the  matter,  'the  sons 
of  Presidents,  scarcely  without  exception,  have 
ed  themselves  men  of  talent  and  capacity." 
This  paper  prints  the  following  as  the  result  of  its 
researches 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jack- 
Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  McKinley  left 
no  sons.  No  son  of  a  President  ever  proved  himself 
a  fool  or  a  degenerate.  John  Adams,  the  second 
President  was  the  father  of  John  Quiney  Adams, 
eminent  as  a  statesman  and  orator,  who  in  turn' be- 
came President.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  son 
of  one  President  and  grandson  of  another,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  He  served  as  Minis 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain  and  came  very 
near  the  Presidential  chair 

John  Van  Buren,  son  of  President  Van  Buren.  was 
an  able  and  brilliant  man,  witty,  eloquent,  and 
gifted  in  many  ways.  He  did  not  rise  to  eminence 
politically  because  he  died  comparatively  young  and 
was  temperamentally  unfitted  for  political  life. 

President  Harrison's  son  was  a  man  of  parts,  but 
of  a  retiring  disposition  He  preferred  the  quiet 
life  of  a  farmer  to  the  turmoil  and  acerbitie  oi 
politics.  However,  his  son.  Beniamin  Harrison, 
became  a  celebrated  lawyer,  rose  to  the  Senate,  and 
was  elected  President.  Zachary  Taylor's  son  Rich 
ard  was  a  fine  lawyer  and  displayed  marked  mili- 
tary capacity  as  a  general  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

Both  of  John  Tyler's  sons  were  able  men.  One 
was  killed  while  serving  as  a  general  officer  of  the 
Confederacy,  while  the  other  was  a  high  official  in 
Jefferson  Davis's  government. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  made  an  able  Secretary  of 
War,  gained  a  high  place  at  the  bar.  and  has 
achieved  signal  success  in  business. 

General  Grants  sons  are  all  men  far  above  the 
average  in  character  and  intellect.  One  is  a  major- 
general  in  the  army,  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and    filled   other   positions  of   responsibility       U.    S. 


Just  a   little  on 

CHEESE 

is  delicious.  It  adds  zest 
to  Welsh  Rarebit,  Maca- 
roni with  Cheese,  Cheese 
Toast  and  Chafing  Dish 
Cooking. 

Lea  &  Pen-ins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 
BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents.  New  York 


w 
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College    Men 
Wanted 


Profitable    Summer     Work  —  Perma- 
nent   Employment    If    You    Want    It 


E  want  an  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  every  county  to  handle  an  ex- 
traordinary new  book  proposition. 
Nothing  like  it  for  big  sales  and 
big  commissions.     Write  at  once  to 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company 

13  Astor  PL,  Room  408.  New  York 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  you  write 
MSS.  SUCCKSSFl'llY  I'lACEl), 

Criticised.  Revised,  Typewritten. 
References:   Edwin  Markham,   Margaret  E.   Sangster 
and  others.     Established  1890.     Send  for  leaflet  L. 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  &3w5%arvke 


;'oV,\  SONG    POEMS   W 

I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  a  fortune  writing  songs,  my  experience  will  aid  yon. 
My  songs* 'Blu«'B«'ll"  and  "Way  Down  In  My  Heart" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  liookll  r. 
I'.liWlliI)  II  UintK.V  OH  Madden  Bide.,  IVewYork 

Old  Boohs  and   Magazines  Bought  and  Sold 

— Amkrican  Magazine  Exchange,  £y.  Louis,  ftto. — 
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Grant,  Jr.,  is  an  eminent  citizen  of  California  and 
narrowly  missed  election  to  the  Senate. 

Both  of  Garfield's  sons  possess  great  intellectual 
gifts  and  have  made  their  mark.  James  R.  Gar- 
field, Jr.,  is  frequently  suggested  for  the  Presidency. 
Cleveland's  son  is  yet  a  child,  but  if  he  lives  to  man- 
hood it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  show  the  mettle 
of  his  sturdy  breed. 

So  when  we  come  to  examine  the  matter  we  find 
that  the  sons  of  Presidents  do  amount  to  some- 
thing. They  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  quite  as  able  as  their  fathers,  tho  their  tastes  and 
talents  do  not  always  lie  in  the  same  direction. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

It  Broke. — "Freddy,  you  shouldn't  laugh  out 
loud  in  the  schoolroom,"  exclaimed  the  teacher. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  apologized  Freddy.  "I 
■was  smiling,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  smile  busted." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


Not  a  Tenable  Position. — First  Autoist  (after 
the  auto  has  blown  up) — "You  came  down  very 
quick." 

Second  Autoist — "Yes,  there  wasn't  anything 
up  there  to  sit  on." — St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


A  Hair  Restorer. — Guest  (on  whose  bald  head 
the  waiter  has  spilt  some  sauce) — "Do  you  think 
that  will  do  it  any  good?" — Ulk. 


A  Suggestion  That  Came  too  Late. — Lady — 
*'To-day  I  am  thirty  years  old.  Oh,  why  didn't 
my  parents  postpone  their  wedding  for  ten  years!" 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Troubles  Enough  Already. — A  highwayman 
held  up  a  gasoline  runabout  on  the  outskirts  of 
Rome  with  a  shot  in  the  air.  Then  he  ran  forth 
from  the  tomb  that  had  concealed  him — the  hold- 
up happened  on  the  Appian  way — and  found,  to  his 
surprise,  only  a  woman  in  the  little  car.  "Where, 
•madam,  is  your  husband?"  he  demanded,  sternly 
and  suspiciously.  "He's  under  the  seat,"  she  an- 
swered, flushing.  "Then,"  said  the  highwayman, 
"I  won't  take  nothing.  It's  bad  enough  to  have 
a  husband  like  that,  without  being  robbed  into  the 
bargain." — Argonaut. 


A  "  Touching  "  Romance. — Suitor — "I  can 
not  refrain  from  avowing  it — without  you  I  can  not 
live." 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear  baron,  you  quite  over- 
estimate my  father's  means." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


An  Eye-opener. — "Your  old  blind  father  no 
longer  sits  at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  begs." 

"No,  he  has  received  a  big  legacy,  and  can  see 
oiowl ' ' — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Perfectly  Natural. — "Did  Perkins  die  a  natural 
death?" 

"Oh,  yes.  But  I  can't  remember  now  whether  he 
was  murdered,  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  or  hit 
by  an  automobile." — Life. 


Sympathy. — Caller — "So  sorry  to  hear  of 
your  motor  accident." 

Enthusiastic  Motorist — "O,  thanks,  it's  noth- 
ing.     Expect  to  live  through  many  more." 

Caller — "Oh,  but  I  hope  not!" — Punch' 


Tainted  Money. — The  big  touring-car  had  just 
whizzed  by  with  a  roar  like  a  gigantic  rocket,  and 
Pat  and  Mike  turned  to  watch  it  disappear  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

"Thin]  chug  wagons  must  cost  a  heap  av  cash," 
6aid  Mike.      "The  rich  is  fairly  burnin'  money." 

"An'  be  the  smell  av  it,"  sniffed  Pat,  "it  must  be 
thot  tainted  money  we  do  be  hearin'  so  much  aboot." 
■ — Success. 


Factories 
Whitman,  Mass. 
Shaded  buildings  show  present  plant :  lighter 
buildings  show  proposed  additions. 
Present  floor  area,  159,095  sq.  feet;  additions  will 
make  total  of  307,784  sq.  feet. 


A  Safe  7%  Investment 
Regal  Shoe  Company 

We  should  like  to  send  you  the  particulars  of  our 
offer  of  7%  Preferred  Stock. 

We  believe  we  can  prove  to  you  that  this  investment 
is  so  secure,  and  the  dividends  so  sure,  that  it  justifies  you 
in  withdrawing  money  from  the  Savings  Banks,  where  it 
is  earning  3  1-2%,  and  putting  it  into  our  business,  where 
it  will  earn  you  7%. 

We  are  a  New  England  Enterprise,  manufacturing 
our  goods  in  New  England,  managed  by  New  England 
men,  and  we  have  behind  us  a  record  of  fourteen  years 
of  unbroken  success. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  you  may  share  in  our 
prosperity,  write  to  us  today  for  prospectus.  It  will  tell 
you  of  our  history  in  the  past,  our  splendid  condition  in 
the  present,  and  our  plans  and  prospects  for  the  future. 

Address  your  inquiry  to 

REGAL    SHOE    COHPANY 

E.  J.  BLISS,  Treasurer 
722  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the 


MANY  EXCELLENT  OFFERS 

in  city  and  country  Real  Estate  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  Realty  Exchange  in  this  issue.  C,  We 
believe  you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  keep 
in  touch  with   this   department  of  the    magazine. 

I  The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Exchange  I 

appears  in  the  first  and  third  issues  of  each  month 
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A  Dainty  Feast 

For  luncheon  or  supper  at  evening's 
end,  what  is  more  tempting  than  a 
deviled  crab,  piping  hot  in  his 
glistening  shell. 


/£ 


McMENAMIN'S 

Deviled  Grabs 

are  ready  for  your  table,  fresh  ^ 

and   good   as    you   could    get<fg 

them  at  the  shore.  \- 

Tender  and  sweet — hermetic 

ally  sealed  an  hour  after  they 

„are    caught.      Deliciously 

flavored  and  spiced  ready 

to  heat  and  put  into  the     -^T 
\  shells.    Good  for  all     f   1 
H„w  V      time— any  time  J    ■ 

HOW  V_    -anywhere.     ^ 

tO  Cook       ^   '*^v^       *gaJI'- 

Crabs  "^ll 

Write  for  free  Crab  ^ 

Book  which  gives  recipes         ^^^H. 
for  many  appetizing  crab  dishes.    *%^l 

Shells  accompany  each  can — see 
that  you  get  them. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers. 

McMENAMIN  &  COMPANY, 
35  Bridge  Street,  Hampton,  Va 


;."..*-.""i^ 


STALLS  BOOKS! 

SELF  AND  SEX  SERIES 

Subjects  that  should  be  understood  by  every  I 
I  persoa  and  information  properly  given  tvhicn  | 

should  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
I  Commended  by  highest  medical  authorities- 

4  BOOKS  TO  MEX. 
By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D- 
Wliat  a  Young  Boy 

Oujj lit  to  Know. 
What  &  Young  Alan 

Ought  to  Know.  | 
What  a  Y'ounjf  Huftbnnd 

Ought  to  Know* 
What  a  Man  of  45 

Ought  to  Know* 
4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN. 

Bj  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen, M.D., 
mndMra.Emm»F.A.Drak#,M.D, 

What  a  Young  Girl 

Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Woman 

Ought  to  Know*  | 
What  a  Young  Wife 

Ought  to  Know* 
What  a  Woman  of  45 

Ought  to  Know.  ' 
^s  "1  per  copy,  post  free.  Table  of  contents  free,  j 
|  In  Other  Language*.  These  books  are 
I  being  translated  into  seven  languages  in  Asia  and 
several  in  Europe.  Now  ready :  In  Swedish, 
Young  Boy,  Young  Husband,  YoungCirl,  Young 
Wife;  price  $i  25  each,  post  free.  In  Dutch, 
Young  Man, Young  Husband,  Man  of  4  5, Worn  an 
of  4';  price  $  1  each,  post  free.  In  preparation, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian. 

Vlr  Publishing  Co..109,!^  ™'™*. 
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SKIDOO! 


Pats. 
Pend 


MARINE   ENGINE 

2  actual   Bare 
H.  P.  Engine 

J  With  Accessories  and 
'Boat  Fittings,  $39.90 

'Swiftest,  most  powerful,  efficient  and  rell- 

1  able  en  trine  of  its  size  on  earth.  Drives  Canoe, 

1         Row  boat,    or  14  to  20  ft.    Launch,    with 

jjj3  load,  6  to  10  miles  per  hour.   Reversible, 

easy  to  install  and  operate    Finns  on  Gas- 

Catalog     oltne.  Distillate.  Kerosene  or  Alcohol. 

FREE       Sold  under  5-Year  Guarantee 

Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  5. — It  is  reported  in  London  that  Japan  will 
place  a  contract  for  a  battle-ship  of  21,000  tons 
costing  $11,250,000,  with  one  of  the  British 
shipbuilding  firms. 

The  Socialists  carry  eighty  out  of  the  two  hun- 
dred seats  in  the  Finnish  Diet. 

April  6. — Dr.  William  Henry  Drummond,  the 
widely  known  Canadian  poet,  dies  from  paraly- 
sis, in  Cobalt,  Ontario. 

April  7. — A  committee  of  the  allied  provisions 
trade-unions  decides  to  call  a  general  strike  in 
Paris. 

April  8. — The  British  Parliament  reconvenes  after 
the  Easter  recess. 

Nicaragua  captures  Puerto  Cortez  and  Cieba,  and 
is  practically  in  control  of  the  Honduran  coast. 

April  9. — The  Russian  Douma  votes  to  refer  the 
budget  to  committee  and  to  call    in  foreign  ex- 
perts for  estimates. 
Twelve  persons  are  killed  and  fourteen  wounded 
in  workmen's  fights  at  Lodz. 

April  10. — Twenty  million  Russians,  it  is  an- 
nounced, can  not  survive  the  famine  unless 
immediate   relief   is  sent.  * 

April  11. — Lord  Cromer,  Great  Britain's  agent  in 
Egypt,  resigns,  and  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  isappointed 
to  succeed  him. 
Fifteen  lives  are  lost  in  a  railroad  wreck  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

The  proposed  strike  in  Paris  proves  a  fiasco,  only 
about  six  hundred  men  going  out. 

The  Cuban  crisis  is  declared  settled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Secretary  Taft  that  the  United 
States  troops  will  stay  on  the  island  until  the 
country  is  in  condition  to  hold  elections. 


Domestic. 

April  5. — The  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $6,000,- 
000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg  is 
announced. 

A   tornado    in    Mississippi,    Louisiana,    and    Ala 
bama  kills  over  twenty  people  and  does  $500,000 
damage. 

April  6. — Frederick  A.  Busse  takes  the  oath  of 
office  as  Mayor  of  Chicago  while  Mayor  Dunne 
still  retains  the  office. 

A  fast  Pennsylvania-Railroad  express  is  thrown 
from  the  track  at  Hudson,  Ohio;  train -wreckers 
are  blamed  by  Pennsylvania  officials  for  the 
accident. 

April  7. — W.  T.  Stead,  speaking  in  New  York, 
urges  a  peace  pilgrimage,  composed  of  twelve 
delegates  from  each  of  the  leading  countries,  to 
unite  in  presenting  a  petition  to  The  Hague 
Conference. 

April  8. — The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the 
Isle  of  Pines  is  not  American  territory,  but  a 
part  of  Cuba. 

The  negotiation  of  a  tariff  modus  vivendi  with 
Germany,  and  of  a  convention  with  England 
providing  for  a  Canadian  boundary  commission, 
is  announced. 

Two  more  unsuccessful  attempts  are  made  to 
wreck  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains. 

April  9. — The  Minnesota  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring,  almost  unani- 
mously adopts  resolutions  indorsing  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  a  third  term. 

Commander  Peary  obtains  a  three  years'  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Navy  Department  and  will 
start  in  June  on  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
north  pole. 

April  10. — Senator  Foraker  opens  his  campaiRn 
in  Ohio  in  a  speech  at  Canton.  Representative 
Longworth  declares  himself  in  favor  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nom- 
ination. 

April  11. — A  great  throng  of  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can educators  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburg. 
The  Navy  Department  gives  orders  to  rush  work 
on  war-ships  and  intends  to  have  twenty-five 
battle-ships  and  thirteen  armored  cruisers  in 
commission  within  one  year. 

The  will  of  T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  poet,  probated  in 
Bo  (ton,  shows  an  estate  of  $185,000. 


Mull  ins  Steel  Boats 


Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats, 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 
built  of  steel  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  11  life  boat.  They  can't 
■ink.  Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  indestructible,  don't  leak,  dry  out 
and  are  absolutely  safe.  Ho  calking,  no  bailing,  no  trouble.  Every  boat  is 
guaranteed.  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  Bportsmen.  The 
ideal  boat  for  pleasure, 
gammer.  •—  >rtaf parked  . 

THE   W.  II.  HI  II. INS  CO., 
1(3  Franklin  St.,  Salem,ohio.      Write    for 
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Most  makers  of  lamp- 
chimneys  don't  mark  their 
wares  —  possibly  they  are 
ashamed  to. 

If  I  didn't  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do,  I  wouldn't 
mark  mine  either. 

I  mark  mine  "Macbeth" — 
my  own  name — because  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  by  them. 

My  Index  —  it's  free— tells  other  reasons 
why  my  lamp-chimneys  are  marked  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  put  my  name  on.  them.  May 
I  send  it  to  you? 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Perfect 
TOILET  PAPER 


The  exceptional  strength  and 
softness,  combined  with  the 
perfect  antiseptic  qualities  of 
aromatic  Canada  Balsam, 
make 

Balsam . 
Sanitissue 

the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 
sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapped 
in  parch- 
men t,  in 
>p\^  sealed  cartons, 
osition  for  office  build-^^  25  sheets  free.  $1.00 
ings  and  public  places,  worth  sent  prepaid  any- 
saving  20  per  cent,  to  40     _h„_- 


',,  5cottP/>perCo 


per  cent. 


Bl  ™'-»"»    Where. 
SCOTT  PAPER  CO, 

503  GLENW000  AVE..  PHILfl..  PI. 


P^Ct^' 


E3^«fE 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Roller^  Tin  Rollers 


Is  He  Worth  50  Gents? 

Your   dog    is    your    best    friend. 

"Sergeant'sCoiidltlon  Pills. M 

the  great  tonic  and  alterative  for 
dogs,  keeps  him  in  good  health. 
Tones  up  the  system,  improves  the 

appetite,  imparts  life  and  vigor. 

50c.    and  $1.00  per  box   by  mail. 

Mso  Polk  Miller's  80-p;ige  dog  book  free 
with  order,  or  sent  for  IOc  in  stamps, 
Kverv   dog  owner  Bhould  read  thia  hook. 

POLK  MILLER  DRI'fl  COMPANY 
S74  E.  Slain  Street         Richmond,  Va. 


BETTER  THAN   DRUGS 

The  Pleurometer 

A  SIMPLE,  scientific,  sensible  device  for 
developing  lung  power  and  proper  breathing1. 
Gives  ricn,  red  blood;  promotes  appetite  and 
digestion  ;  protects  against  colds  and  catarrh; 
aids  to  mental  vigor.  Prico,  #2.00 

C.  H.  BIRD,  Park  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


LET  ME  QUOTE  YOV  PRICES 

on  buggies.  I  sell  direct  to  users,  and  on. 
trial.  I  pay  freight,  and  refund  money  it 
any  dissatisfaction.  My  FREE  catalogue 
shows  12;,  different  styles  of 
buggies  and  a  line  of  b 
ness.  Write  me  today  ar 
will  send  you  my  cataln 
by  return  mall,  and  quot 
you  on  the  best  buggies 
and  harness  made. 
Address  me  person- 
ally, H.  C.  Phelps, 
President  Ohio  Car- 
riage Mfg.  Co.,  Station'' 
351,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHEtfS 

~~  JJJasyQuur 


In  this  column,  to  deoide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  4  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"L.  S.,"  Coverdale,  Ind.— "(i)  What  are  the 
origin    and    etymology    of      the      word      yeggman  t 

(2)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  Bible?  (3)  To  what  do  the 
Germans  refer  when  they  speak  of  Koepenick? 
(4)  What  would  be  gained  by  finding  the  north 
pole?" 

(1)  A  yeggman  is  a  tramp  who  makes  a  business 
of  robbery  rather  than  of  begging.  The  term  is 
said  to  be  derived  either  from  one  John  Yegg  or 
from  a  gipsy  word  meaning  "chief."  (2)  The 
Catholic  Bible  contains  parts  of  the  Apocrypha; 
the  Protestant  Bible  contains  none.  This  is  the 
chief  difference.  As  the  Catholic  Bible  (Douay 
version)  was  translated  by  English  scholars  living 
in  France  (the  New  Testament  being  published  at 
Reims  in  1582  and  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay 
in  1609),  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Prot- 
estant Bible  was  translated,  or,  more  accurately, 
revised  by  a  commission  of  scholars  under  act  of 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
(1604-11),  the  phraseology  of  the  two  varies,  and  in 
some  cases  the  titles  of  the  different  books  do  also. 

(3)  Koepenick  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Prussia 
with  a  population  of  about  21,000  which  recently 
came  into  prominence  through  the  escapade  of  a 
shoemaker  named  Voight.  Donning  a  captain's 
uniform  Voight  met  a  number  of  soldiers  in  the 
street  and  immediately  ordered  them  to  follow  him. 
They  obeyed  and  he  proceeded  to  the  town  hall, 
where  he  held  up  the  burgomaster,  seized  the  hall, 
and  carried  off  $12,000  without  opposition.  (4)  It 
may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  scientific  value 
in  knowing  the  effect  the  pole  may  have  on  the 
compass  needle,  in  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  at  that  point,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways  of 
which  we  are  ignorant  and  shall  so  remain  until  it 
has  been  found. 

"G.  L.  W.,"  Newcastle,  Ky. — "What  is  an  ab- 
stract noun,  and  what  is  a  concrete  one?  To  which 
class  do  the  following  words|  belong:  'Year,'  'time,' 
'distance,'  'spring,'  'inch'?" 

An  abstract  noun  is  a  noun  expressive  of  quali- 
ties or  a  general  attribute,  as  virtue,  vice.  A  con- 
crete noun  is  one  that  denotes  a  concrete  object  or 
the  conception  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  "inch," 
the  words  cited  are  abstract  nouns.  "Inch  "  may 
be  either  concrete  or  abstract,  depending  on  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 


Confidence  can  bo  placed  in  a  remedy  which 
quarter  century  lias 
(1  unci 


00  m; 
for  a  quarter  century  ha 
earned  unqualified  praise. 
Kestful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asth- 
m.itirs.     All  Drnqijisis. 
Send  for  descriptive  \oofclei 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 

Tablets  tor  the  Irritated  tliront, 

at  your  druggist  or  from  us. 

10c.  in  stumps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


It's  Nice  to  Know  Hor»  Far   You  Go 


^wfidk 


Odometers 


for  many  years  the  standard  recorder  of  distance  trav- 
elled, are  made  in  the  following  convenient  forms  : 

For  Automobiles,  from  $10.00  to  $25.00,  with  all 
fittings  complete  to  attach  to  any  make  of  car.  Give  size 
of  wheel  and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 

For  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles,  from  $3.50  to  $9.00, 
with  fittings,  complete,  for  all  vehicles  and  all  wheel 
sizes.     State  size  of  wheel  used. 

For  Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles,  Veeder  Cyclometers 
from  $  1 .00  to  $2.50  ready  to  put  on.    Give  wheel  size. 

THE  VEEDER  TACHODOMETER 

$75  for  automobiles,  registers  distance,  both  "  trip  "  and  total,  and  shows 
speed  at  all  times.  Scientifically  and  permanently  accurate.  Only  one 
moving  part.     No  springs.     Descriptive  matter  free  from 

THE  VEEDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

9  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Form  B 
Odometer  for  Automobiles 


A  Sound  Mind  in  a  Healthy  Body.  ^^^^ 

success.  The  body  will  not,  however,  stay 
healthy  of  itself.  It  needs  constant  watching 
and,  not  dosing,  but  protection  and  tonic. 

Al  frock's 

PLASTERS 

are  famous  for  their  protective  and  strength- 
ening powers.  Placed  over  the  chest,  throat, 
small  of  the  back,  or  on  the  limbs,  thev 
will  guard  against  cold,  keep  the  skin  in 
healthy  action,  and  remove  all  stiffness  of 
muscles  or  joints  and  soreness  of  chest, 
throat  or  kidneys. 

REMEMBER— A  llcock's  are   the   original  and  genuine  porous  plasters— The  Standard  External  Remedy. 


ALLCOCK'S     CORN     PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK'S    BUNION     PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions 


CONCERNING  "BLIND  CHILDREN" 

By  Israel  Zangwill,  the  Philadelphia  Item  says: 
"This,   his   first  volume    of    poems,  only    bears 
out  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  master  of  his  craft, 
reaching  out  into  untrodden  stretches,  enveloping 
his  thoughts  in  language  mystical,  satiric,  yet  al- 
ways easily  saaily  comprehensible.    ...   A  broad 
intellectuality  flows  steadily  along,  absorbing  little 
rivulets  of  humor,  pathos,  keen  analysis,  whole- 
some criticism  and  practical  ideas."    12mo.,  cloth, 
ornamental  cover,  141  pages.    Price  $1.20;  mail  $1.29 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New  York  and  London 

MY   MUSICAL   MEMORIES 

A  volume  of  reminiscences,  including  chapters  on 
early  life  and  recollections,  hearing  music,  old  violins, 
Paganini,    Wagner,     Wagner's    Operas,     and     Liszt. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis,  A.M.     121110,  Cloth,  2S3  pp., 
Si. 00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

"Those  who  know  the  charm   and   clearness  of  Mr. 
Haweis's  style  in  descriptive  musical  essays  will  nee.i  no 
commendation  of  these  '  Memories,'  which  are  not  only 
viviil  but  ci  iti.il  "    Th'  Public  Ledger.  Philadelphia 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   New   York 

£#£■ 


Some  liveft^^^re  like- 


hoes 


Hie  more  W0Tfi^V,/|/-me  brighferla 

Busy  wives  who  use  5APQLIQ 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  — 


40sW««0** 
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Rate  for  Notices  under  this  heading  65  cents  per  line 


Allow   14  lines  per  inch 


$ 
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Our  Steam  Plow  "Breaking"  Land  Eight  Furrows  at  a  Time. 


a    month 
will  buy  a 

Wheat 
Farm 

in  the 

Canadian 
Northwest 


Located  in  the  Great  Canadian  Northwest  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  the  heart  of  the  great  wheat  belt 
of  the  world.  This  land  raises  more  and  better  wheat  than  any  other  land  in  the  world,  and  any  one  who  knows  this 
country  will  tell  you  that  a  SAFE  and  PROFITABLE  investment  for  your  savings  is  a  few  acres  of  this  land  in 
the  great  Northwest.  The  climatic  conditions  and  the  northern  latitude  insure  a  crop  each  year.  Farmers  in- 
dependent of  rain.  Eighteen  hours  of  sunshine  harden  the  wheat  and  with  plenty  of  labor  and  unlimited  markets 
assure  large  profits.     More  than  150.000  American  farmers  have  located  in  Saskatchewan  within  three  years. 


$200  Buys  10  Acres 


We  have  subdivided  a  large  tract  of  choice  land  in  Saskatchewan,  near  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  four  miles  south  of  Estevan,  into  farms  of  10  to  160  acres.  We  have  issued  a  coupon  on  each  acre  for  its 
exact  value,  $20.  When  you  have  paid  us  $20  you  get  a  coupon  for  one  acre.  When  you  get  ten  coupons  you  will 
receive  title  to  ten  acres  or  multiple  thereof.  Titles  guaranteed.  This  land  will  probably  sell  for  $50  an  acre  a  few 
years  hence. 


10  acres 

$       130.00  a  year 

100       " 

1,300.00 

1000       " 

13,000.00 

Earning  capacity  of 


The  above  estimates  are  based  on  Government  Statistics  of  the  yearly  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  which 
is  21.7  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yearly  average  for  Minnesota,  which  is  the  best  wheat  State  in  this  country,  is 
14.2  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Two  crops  will  more  than  pay  for  the  land.  If  you  want  a  share  in  the  crops  this  year,  communicate 
with  us  at  once. 

You  Don't  Have  to  Go  to  Canada 

to  realize  on  your  investment  or  to  cultivate  the  land.  We  will  do  that  for  you  as  well  as  market  your  crops,  pro- 
vided you  will  give  us  half  of  the  profits.  We  have  all  the  machinery,  including  steam  plows  (one  shown  above), 
horses,  etc..  with  which  we  are  putting  hundreds  of  acres  under  cultivation  each  year.  We  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  for  machinery  and  equipment.  We  ask  you  to  put  your  money  into  land,  which  increases  in  value,  while  we 
are  willing  to  put  ours  into  machinery,  which  depreciates,  to  get  one-half  of  the  profits  you  give  us.  In  order  to  make 
money  ourselves  we  have  got  to  make  money  for  you.  There  is  no  speculation.  References  and  credentials  furnished. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  application  not  satisfactory  to  us.     Write  to-day. 

Saskatchewan  Mutual  Development  Company 

1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


GENTLEMAN'S    ESTATE 

Within  a  few  hours  of  New  York  City 

OWNER  going  abroad  for  several  years  will  sell  at  reasonable  figure.  Build- 
ings cos)  <>ver  1380,000,  interior  furnishings  about  $1(10,000.  Furniture 
specially  imported,  has  no  duplicate;  art  windows  by  Tiffany,  specially 
designed  fixtures  by  Mitchell  Vance,  rugs  .by  Arnold  constable,  private  water 
and  acetylene  plant  by  Colt  Co.,  complete  In  every  detail  from  grand  music 
salon  to  ladies'  music  boudoir,  from  separate  art  gallery  to  marble  laundry, 
from  golf  cart  to  opera  bus.  from  polo  pony  to  ladies'  trap  team.  Outbuildings, 
aviary,  cottages,  barns,  stallion  stables,  house  stables,  etc.,  etc. 

All  in  perfect  order  ready  to  move  into,  including  servants,  cook  and 
coachman.  Within  a  few  hours  Of  New  York  city  and  an  ideal  summer  or  all 
year  home,  within  few  minutes  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  England  cities. 
Owner  merely  desires  a  small  amount  in  payment,  balance  any  length  time 
desired  by  purchaser  at  b%  vearlv.  OWNER,  care  of  Moksk  International 
AGENCY,  19  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR    SALE    OR    EXCHANCE 

Residence,  cost  six  thousand,  and  paying 
ginseng  garden,  thirty  thousand  thrifty 
plants.  Will  take  city,  or  place  with  more 
land,    DB.  SOULE,  Rossburg,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN    TERRITORY    LANDS 

For  home  or  investment.    Unparalleled  op- 
portunity.    Write   for  particular-  to  l>ej,t. 
"K."  Five  TbTBES  Land  Co.,  F'ri-c.  Build- 
Lonis,  Mo.,  or  Muscogee,  I.  T. 


OIQU  for      our     real    estate    or   btu 
uMOn    rherever    located.    If  yon  want   to 
Mption    and   price.     If   you 
want'  id  for  our  monthly.    NORTH- 

BrsiHBHS  Agency.  371  Bank  of 
Comnic-rc  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Propert>   .-mil  InT»stineiil  si  CAIITII 
of     \  I.I.     KIM)-     in     the  OUUin 

HKTROPOL.IT AN   IMHsTMKVr  CO. 

(.1  o.  1:.  1  iih  iKUS,  Prff.         I  hirlMtoD,  8.  C. 


C0NSERATIVE     FARM     MORTGAGES 

e  for  the  Dairj  Count)    Ke<i  Lake)  of 

Minn '-hi.'.  5  per  cent  to  6  percent  interest 

rincipal    remitted    free.      New  York 

!  age.     Write  Merchants   State  Bank, 

l;.  d  I.  ke  Falls.  Minn. 


i'i  i  iMiriu.ir*  greatest  industrial  R-al 
Estate:  $10.00  secures  slot.  IS.OO to  (10.00  a 
month  paysforit.  Write  for  booklet  "P." 
(i  M.  OYPHEB  .V  <  o  .  McKeesport, Pa. 


LOSABTOKLBSA  l».%s.%l»F.V%  iiomis 
Orange  Ranches  30  minutes  ride  by  elec- 
tric  cars.    Send  for  particulars.   RI'SSPCLL- 
MYF.KS  CO.,  Byrne  Blag.,  Los  Angeles. 


0NEYGR0W 

LREALESTATE 


LONG  IsMM)  REALTY  affords 
the   greatest    opportunities 
for  profltahl.'  investment. 

During  the  past  year  we 
have  organized  a  number 
of  syndicates  whose  profits 

have  been  very  large  F'ull 
particulars  on  past  and 
present  operations  upon 
app]  ioatioh. 

We  new  have  another 
favorable  opportunity  and 
wish  t>  hear  from  people 
desiring  to  make  large 
earnings  on  their  invest- 
ments with  absolute  safety 
of  the  principal. 

STOKES  &  KNOWLES 
No.  200  Montague  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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"the:   glen 
allen  idea77 

Has  struck  a  responsive  chord  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  departure  in  the  founding  of 
residential  districts.  The  organizer  has 
been  careful  in  choosing  bis  Held.  He 
begins  by  takim.' a  line  old  estate  where  the 
work  of  generations  has  been  already 
done— a  region  spacious,  well-watered, 
gently  undulating,  picturesque,  and  front- 
ing on  a  great  railroad  which  links  it 
with  the  busy  world.  The  broad  domain 
Just  as  it  stands  is  a  (harming  region  of 
groves  and  lawns  and  noble  woodlands 
through  which  miles  on  miles  of  giaded 
driveways  and  pleasant  rambles  wend 
their  way.  Each  owner  has  his  private 
grounds  and  all  have  free  range  of  the 
handsome  park,  without  the  burden  of 
its  cost  or  care.  A.  summer  cottage  nest- 
ling in  a  shady  grove  goes  with  each  build- 
ing site,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  have 
his  temporary  home  until  he  shall  have 
built  a  mansion  to  his  liking.  The  whole 
plan  is  attractive,  comprehensive,  ideal, 
and  by  addressing  Forf.st  Lodge,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.,  one  may  learn  all  about 
it.    It  is  three  hours    from   Washington. 


FOR    SALE 

35acre  Ranch.  VA  miles  north  of  Healdsburg, 
Sonoma  Oo.,  Cal.  200  yards  from  Chiquita 
station,  San  Francisco,  N.  P.  R.  R.  Good 
farm  dwelling,  outhouses  and  variety  of 
bearing  fruit  trees— apples,  pears,  prunes 
Fine  chicken  ranch.  Price  S50C0.  Terms 
to  suit.  Address 
H.  C.  llolM.I  s  Healdnburg,  Cal. 


KEEP  YOUR 


on 


San   Diego,    Calif. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

LOTS    ON    INSTALLMENTS 

M.  HALL        San  Diego,  Calif. 


GLENBURN1E-0N-LAKE  GEORGE 

In  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Beautiful 
building  sites  for  sale  bordering  on  and  over- 
looking the  Lake.  Famous  for  its  natural 
scenery  and  its  fishing,  boating  and  bathing. 
Bungalows  and  cottages  erected  as  desired 
Address  WM.  E.  WALTON  &  SON* 
Glenburnie,  Putnam,  N.  Y. 


LARGE    COTTAGE 
AT   ATLANTIC    CITV 

For  sale  or  to  rent.  12  rooms  and  bath- 
porches,  roof  garden,  lawn  and  garden' 
Handsomely  furnished  throughout  all 
modern  conveniences.  Bulkhead  and  wharf. 
Excellent  for  club  house  or  yachting  sta- 
tion. Address  Wm,  P.  Davis,  Beti  llldg.,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE-GOSHEN.  N.  Y.  Fine  corner 
property,  150x175  ft.,  5  minuies  to  station: 
house.  12  large  hay-window  rooms,  butler's 
pantry,  bath;  handsomely  furnished,  7  open 
tire  -places,  hot  and  cold  water  in  bedrooms, 
steam  heat,  electric  light,  gas,  'phone  Will 
rent  for  season  or  year.  10  fast  trains  daily 
to  and  from  New  York  City;  time  1  hour  15 
min.  Exc.  fare  $250.  commutation  S11.60. 
Add.R.  S.  Muller, I'll -1th  Av., Brooklyn. N.Y. 


VIRGINIA     F"  A  R  M  S 

Acolonial  home  11  miles  from  Washington. 
Built  by  Ge...  Washington.  £00  acres  one 
bind.  On  bargain  counter.  Many  other 
properties  within  an  hour  of  Washington. 
Fine  dairying  country.  Delightful  climate. 
H.  A. THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  FARMS 

11-room  house,  large  barn  in  prime  condi- 
tion. 4  acres,  nice  lawn  and  shade.  Pretty 
view  of  mountains.  Price  $4C0B.  Bank  Ref- 
erences. Richard  F.lliott.Southington.Oonn 


C1.%MOK\.  JIK.  Summer  Coltngex 
/  of  the  higher  class.  For  rent.  fiillv 
furnished,  purest  running  water.  All  mod- 
ern improvements.  Seashore  and  mountains 
combined.  J.  R.  Prescott,  •>-  rnlonBt..Boilon 


"flR  DCUT  at  New  Suffolk.  I.   I. 


_  ,  9-room 

house,    furnished;     garden 

ad  shade  trees.    Near  Peconto  Bay.    S'.!50.00 

ir  season.     Box  13,  (hitchogue.  L.  1. 
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CONCEALED  WEAPONS 

BY  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  appropriate  coincidence  the 
police  force  and  magistrates  of  New  York  City  chose  the 
week  of  the  Peace  Congress  to  begin  their  aggressive  and  dras- 
tic campaign  against  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  A  long 
series  of  crimes  of  violence— knifings,  shootings,  and  bomb- 
throwings— among  New  York's  foreign-born  citizens  had  been 
provoking  desultory  but  troubled  comment  in  the  local  press  when 
public  attention  was  finally  aroused  by  the  peculiarly  gratuitous 
crime  of  a  young  Si- 
cilian in  Washington 
Square,  who,  after  put- 
ting a  bullet  into  a 
fellow  countryman  by 
way  of  emphasizing 
some  trifling  quarrel, 
shot  to  death  the  two 
policemen  who  arrested 
him.  As  a  consequence 
the  police  have  begun 
systematically  to  round 
up  and  search  suspi- 
cious characters;  the 
magistrates  are  holding 
under  heavy  bail  all 
found  with  dirks  and 
revolvers;  and  the 
judges  in  many  cases 
are  imposing  the  max- 
imum penalty.  This 
course  is  approved  by 
public  opinion  not  only 

in  New  York,  but  in  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  Special 
interest  is  manifested  by  the  better  element  of  Italians  in  this  city, 
who  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  lawlessness  of  their  uneducated 
fellow  countrymen.  In  a  newspaper  interview  Coroner  Peter  B. 
Acritelli  states  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  defendants  in  cases 
known  as  crimes  of  violence  are  Italians.  "  Two-thirds  of  the  list 
of  homicides  in  the  Tombs,"  he  says,  "are  men  of  Italian  birth." 
And  he  adds  that  his  experience  as  a  coroner  has  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  "  only  one  in  ten  murders  and  assaults  is  followed 
by  an  arrest."  Even  when  an  arrest  has  been  made,  he  asserts, 
when  the  case  comes  to  trial  the  Italian  witnesses  either  mysteri- 
ously lose  their  memories  or  disappear  until  the  trial  is  over.  De- 
tective Sergeant  Joseph  Petrosini,  a  leading  figure  in  the  present 
campaign,  estimates  that  16,000  of  New  York's  foreign-born  resi- 
dents go  armed,  and  are  temperamentally  disposed  to  kill  on  slight 
provocation.     According  to  a  newspaper  statement  General  Bing- 


SOME     DIRKS    AND    PISTOLS     COLLECTED     BY  THE    NEW  VoKK     POLICE    DURING    THE    PRESENT 
CAMPAIGN    AGAINST  CONCEALED  WEAPONS. 


ham,  New  York's  Police  Commissioner's  determined  to  continue 
the  war  upon  these  persons  "  until  we  get  every  one  of  them." 

The  A raldo  Italiano,  an  Italian  newspaper  published  in  New 
York,  while  admitting  that  the  Commissioner's  summary  campaign 
against  the  bearers  of  concealed  weapons  is  "an  exceptional  pro- 
ceeding," nevertheless  entirely  approves  of  his  order,  and  wishes 
for  the  extirpation  from  the  Italian  colony  of  "the  Camorra,  the 
Mafia,  the  Black  Hand,  and  every  other  Italian  society  of  that 
character."  The  Cronaca  Illustrata,  however,  evidently  regards 
the  movement  with  less  favor.  The  police  of  New  York,  it  as- 
serts, connive  at  crime, 
and  accept  bribes  for 
tolerating  it  in  the  Ital- 
ian quarter,  until  one  of 
them  is  touched.  The 
magistrates,  it  main- 
tains, are  in  complicity 
with  the  police.  To 
quote  further: 

"  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances such  an  offend- 
er would  find  in  the 
judge  a  very  indulgent 
and  compassionate  man 
who  for  some  secret' 
or  manifest  reason, 
caprice,  or  indolence 
would  have  discharged 
the  accused  on  the 
plea  of  'insufficient 
proof  '  or  have  imposed 
a  ridiculous  fine.  But 
now  that  the  victim 
is  a  representative  of 
the  law,  the  judge  suddenly  becomes  a  Draco." 

With  regard  to  arrests  for  carrying  concealed  weapons  the  same 
journal  says : 

"  Why  have  not  the  police  adopted  the  same  course  under  simi- 
lar circumstances?  There  have  been  before  this  several  cases  of 
murder  in  the  Italian  colony,  but  the  police  have  shown  no  excite- 
ment in  the  matter,  simply  because  the  murdered  man  was  not  a 
policeman." 

It  is  asserted  by  many  Italians  that  the  chief  offenders  are  the 
Sicilians.  In  this  connection  a  letter  to  Coroner  Acritelli,  signed 
by  some  two  hundred  Italian  women,  is  of  interest.  It  reads  in 
part : 

"The  Sicilian  is  bloodthirsty  man  :  treacherous:  thief:  over- 
bearing; vindictive;  liar:  counterfeiter.  He  belong  to  Black 
Hand.     He  exercises  blackmail.     Is  a  dynamiter,  and  by  blood  a 
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coward.  Therefore,  if  the  Government  wants  peace,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  quietness  in  America,  we  must  suppress  the  immi- 
gration from  the  Sicily.  Then  you  will  see  if  the  Italians  in 
America  will  not  be  mentioned  any  more  criminally." 

The  fact   that  among  eight  thousand  immigrants— many  of  them 
Italians— who  were  landed  only  the  other  day  at  Ellis  Island  not 

one  was  found  with  either  a 
revolver  or  a  dangerous  knife 
seems  to  indicate  that  their 
weapons  are  procured  here 
after  landing.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment itself  arms  the  criminal 
classes  of  New  York  by  its 
yearly  auction  sale  of  confis- 
cated weapons,  the  proceeds 
of  which  sale  go  to  a  pen 
sion  fund.  These  dangerous 
implements  are  bought  by 
the  pawnshops,  whence  any 
buyer  can  get  them  at  low 
prices,  and  no  questions  asked. 
It  is  Commissioner  Bingham's 
wish  that  all  confiscated 
weapons  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  a  bill  is  now  before  the 
Assembly  which  provides  for 
this,  among  other  reforms. 

Not  alone  in  the  foreign 
quarters,  say  the  police,  does 
the  habit  of  carrying  weapons 
obtain.  In  the  "black  belt"  also,  we  are  told,  razors  and 
pistols  are  very  much  the  rule.  "It  does  not  follow,"  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "that  because  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian 
is  found  in  possession  of  a  concealed  weapon  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional criminal,"  since  "  there  is  a  belief  among  many  Italians 
who  are  not  professional  criminals  that  there  is  something  un- 
manly in  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and  that  it  behooves  every  man  to 
right  his  own  wrongs."  But  as  The  Evening  Sun  remarks,  "we 
can  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  an  imperium  in  impend,  a  com- 


CORONER    PEIER    B.    ACR1TELLI. 

Who  urges  the  better  class  of  Italians 
in  New  York  City  to  concern  them- 
selves about  the  carrying  of  arms  by 
their  poorer  fellow  countrymen. 


munity  in  a  community,  wh.ch  wants  o  decide  its  own  rows,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  laws  of  our  State."  This  is  the  more  in- 
tolerable when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  involves  danger  to 
everybody.  "Cowardice  and  ignorance,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "  produce  75  per  cent,  of  the  homicides  which  crowd  our 
criminal-court  calendars."     To  quote  further: 

"  The  man  with  the  concealed  weapon  uses  it  because  he  imag- 
ines that  all  other  men  are  as  fearful  as  he  is  and  as  ready  to  shoot 
or  stab  on  the  first  provocation  or  at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 
Such  murderers  sign  their  own  death-warrants  when  they  first 
yield  to  the  impulse  to  carry  concealed  arms.  The  man  with  a 
pistol  in  his  pocket  draws  it  on  some  one  daily  in  imagination,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  draws  it  in  reality.  It  is  only  by  neutralizing 
this  fatal  power  of  suggestion  that  the  homicidal  mania  can  be 
checked,  and  it  is  only  when  a  man  puts  aside  deadly  weapons  that 
he  acquires  real  courage  and  becomes  really  free  and  tranquil." 

The  New  York  World  offers  this  suggestion  : 

"The  police  should  have  here,  as  they  have  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  jurisdiction  over  all  places  where  deadly  weapons  are 
sold.  When  an  irresponsible  pawnbroker  is  allowed  to  fill  his 
shop-windows  with  pistols  and  long  knives  which  he  may  sell  to 
anybody,  both  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  to  take  to  crimes 
of  violence  are  presented  in  the  most  obvious  way  to  the  most 
dangerous  people.  Pistols  should  be  not  less  difficult  to  obtain 
than  poisons." 

Says  the  New  York  American: 

"Like  any  other  criminal  habit,  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 
ons can  not  be  ended  or  even  checked  by  one  sporadic  effort  con- 
sisting of  a  few  raids.  To  effect  that  result  will  require  a  syste- 
matic campaign,  carried  forward  with  patience  and  perseverance. 
As  soon  as  the  thugs  and  assassins  see  that  the  authorities  are 
in  earnest  the  battle  will  be  half  won 

"The  carrying  of  concealed  weapons  is  not  only  illegal,  but  is 
condemned  by  every  sound  argument  in  theory  and  by  every  re- 
sult in  practise.  As  a  method  of  defense  against  footpads  it  is 
ineffectual.  For  every  other  purpose  that  is  not  criminal  it  is 
unnecessary 

"  The  present  raids,  however,  are  not  directed  so  much  against 
the  occasional  man  who  carries  a  pistol  for  no  well-defined  purpose 
as  it  is  against  gangs  of  sneaking,  cowardly  assassins  who  stab 
their  victims  in  the  back,  shoot  from  ambush,  and  kill  from  the 
sudden  impulse  of  passion.  Such  men  are  no  more  fit  to  live  with 
civilized  human  beings  than  is  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast.     But  if 


"the    nightmare  that    dist!  rbs  their  slumbers." 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 


EARS    TO    THE    GROUND. 

A  troublesome  sort   of  a  sound  coming   up  over  the   Presidential 

horizon. 
-Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican . 
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BETTER  LEAVE  HIM  A  WHILE  LONGER. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 


POLITICS  VS.    THE  SUGAR    CROP. 

Uncle  Sam—"  If  I  give  it  back  to  you  this  year  I'm  afraid  you'll 
neglect  your  work.    I'll  let  you  have  it  later." 

— Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
THE    SITUATION    IN    CUBA. 


the  beast  must  be  among  us,  it  is  nothing  more  than  common- 
sense  precaution  to  pull  his  teeth  and  pare  his  claws." 

Says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times : 

"A  similar  crusade  in  every  large  center  of  population  in  the 
country  would  cause  a  shrinkage  in  the  annual  number  of  homi- 
cides which  have  given  the  United  States  such  an  unenviable  dis- 
tinction. Not  Italians  alone,  but  other  foreigners  regard  knife  or 
revolver  as  indispensable  a  part  of  their  daily  equipment  as  does 
the  average  law-abiding  citizen  his  latch-key." 

The  New  York  Police  Department  have  also  been  cutting  down 
for  some  time  the  number  of  permits  issued  for  the  carrying  of 
arms,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  only  1,500  of  these  now  out- 
standing. 

The  Catholic  Messenger,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  suggests  a  rem- 
edy which  was  tested  in  the  Canadian  mining-camps  thirty  years 
ago,  and  proved  efficacious.     We  read  : 

"  Impose  a  minimum  fine  of  $50  for  carrying  around  that  kind  of 
hardware,  and  give  half  the  fine  to  the  informer.  Arrange  matters 
so  that  all  the  spy  has  to  do  is  to  give  the  tip  to  the  nearest  police- 
man and  point  out  his  man.  Since  the  finding  of  the  weapon  on 
the  accused  is  all  the  proof  that  is  necessary,  the  informer  will  not 
have  to  appear  in  the  witness-box,  and  therefore  will  not  fear  the 
vengeance  of  his  victims." 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

I  "'AR  more  disastrous  for  the  victors  than  for  the  vanquished, 
-*-  according  to  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  would  be  the 
victory  of  the  women  teachers  who  have  carried  to  Albany  their 
cry  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work."  Professor  Seligman's  asser- 
tion loses  nothing  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  justice  of  the 
women  teachers'  contention  appears  almost  axiomatic,  and  is  gen- 
erally so  regarded  by  the  press.  The  Professor  holds  the  chair 
of  political  economy  at  Columbia  University.  ''I  believe,"  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  to  an  Evening  Mail  reporter,  "  that  woman  is 
unfitted  for  competition  with  man  in  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion." And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  women  teachers  "  are 
inviting  almost  a  catastrophe  to  their  calling,"  because  "when 
women  must  be  paid  as  much  as  men,  then  men  will  be  employed." 
In  the  same  interview  he  expresses  the  belief  that  "it  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  American  youth  when  women  have  been  eliminated  from 


their  education  except  in  the  primary  grades,  where  women  are 
preferable  to  men."  He  states  that  in  the  leading  women's  col- 
leges "  women  teachers  are  being  steadily  replaced  by  men,"  and 
cites  Vassar,  Barnard,  and  Smith  in  support  of  his  statement. 
While  maintaining  that  women  teachers  are  really  working 
against  their  own  interests  in  demanding  the  same  pay  as  men. 
Professor  Seligman  "would  like  to  see  them  and  the  men  receive 
an  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  living." 

The  demands  of  the  women  teachers  are  being  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  Association  of  Men  Teachers  and  Principals,  who 
are  jubilantly  circulating 
the  following  statement 
from  the  pen  of  Profes- 
sor Seligman  : 

"  The  attempt  of  the 
women  teachers  to  se- 
cure salaries  equal  to 
those  of  the  men  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  question- 
able wisdom.  If  we 
take  the  broad  field  of 
industry  we  find  that 
with  few  exceptions  the 
remuneration  of  women 
is  ordinarily  lower  than 
that  of  men,  even  when 
the  work  accomplished 
seems  to  be  the  same. 
The  economic  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious  and 
well  understood.  When- 
ever the  pay  of  wom- 
en in  those  occupations 
where  they  come  into 
direct  competition  with 
men  has  been  made  the 
same,  the  result  lias 
been     that     the    women 

have  been  entirely  crowded  out  of  the  industry,  and  that  they 
have  been  relegated  to  such  occupations  where  they  did  not 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  men. 

"The  same  tendency  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  observable  be- 
fore long  in  the  occupation  of  teaching.  If  the  pay  of  women 
were  made  precisely  equal  to  that  of  men  I  should  expect  to  see 
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the  women  gradually  forced  out  of  teaching  in  the  same  way.  ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  those  grades  for  which  they  are  especially 
adapted.  For  the  chief  reason  which  now  explains  the  retention 
of  women  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared,  for  instance,  with  Germany  and  France,  namely,  the 
lower  cost  of  the  service,  would  disappear." 


RESULTS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS 

THE  action  taken  by  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
gress, whose  sessions  closed  last  week  in  New  York,  seems 
to  have  convinced  the  press  that  the  final  counsels  of  that  gather- 
ing were  governed  by  the  "sanity,  self-restraint,  and  power" 
which,  as  President  Roosevelt  admonished  it,  "must  be  the  prime 
qualities  in  the  achievement  of  any  reform."  Not  the  least  remark- 
able thing  about  the  Congress,  say 
some  papers,  was  the  Congress  it- 
self, which  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
prelude  or  "curtain-raiser"  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference.  A  touch 
of  sensationalism  infused  into  the 
meetings  by  certain  vivid  personal- 
ities drew  from  the  press  at  one 
stage  in  the  proceedings  humorous 
comments  on  the  militant  disposi- 
tions of  peace  advocates.  All  agree, 
however,  that  an  essential  harmony 
of  purpose  prevailed,  and  that  the 
practical  work  of  the  Congress  fully 
justifies  France's  graceful  tribute  to 
its  president  and  promoter,  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  on  whom  she  be- 
stows the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  resolutions  adopted  by. 
the  Congress,  and  received  with  ap- 
parently universal  approval  by  the 
press  in  this  country  at  least,  are  as 
follows : 

"  Resolved,  By  the  National  Ar- 
bitration and  Peace  Congress,  held 
in  New  York  City,  April  4  to  17, 
1907,  that  the*  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  requested,  through 
the  representatives  to  the  second 
Hague  Conference,  to  urge  upon 
that  body  the  formation  of  a  more 
permanent  and  more  comprehensive 
international  union  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  efficient  coopera- 
tion of  the*  nations  in  the  development  and  application  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world ; 

"  Resolved,  That  to  this  end,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Congress 
that  the  governments  should  provide  that  The  Hague  Conference 
shall  hereafter  be  a  permanent  institution,  with  the  representatives 
from  all  the  nations  meeting  periodically  for  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic consideration  of  the  international  problems  constantly 
arising  in  the  intercourse  of  the  nations,  and  that  we  want  our 
Government  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the  coming  Conference  to 
secure,  if  possible,  action  in  this  direction  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  as  a  logical  sequence  of  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference, The  Hague  Court  should  be  open  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world ; 

"  Resolved,  That  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  for  ratification 
by  all  the  nations  should  be  drafted  by  the  coming  Conference, 
providing  for  the  reference  to  The  Hague  Court  of  international 
disputes  which  may  hereafter  arise,  which  can  not  be  adjusted  by 
diplomacy ; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  records  its  indorsement  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  its  confer- 
ence in  London  last  July,  that,  in  cases  of  dispute  arising  between 
nations  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  embrace  within  the  terms 
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of  an  arbitration  convention,  the  disputing  parties,  before  resorting 
to  force,  shall  always  invoke  the  services  of  an  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry  or  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers; 

"  Resolved,  That  our  Government  be  requested  to  urge  upon  the 
coming  Hague  Conference  the  adoption  of  the  proposition,  long 
advocated  by  our  country,  to  extend  to  private  property  at  sea  the 
same  immunity  from  capture  in  war  as  now  shelters  private  prop- 
erty on  land  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  time  has  arrived  for  decided  action  toward 
the  limitation  of  the  burdens  of  armaments  which  have  enormously 
increased  since  1899,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
respectfully  requested  and  urged  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the 
coming  Hague  Conference  to  support  with  the  full  weight  of  our 
national  influence  the  proposition  of  the  British  Government  as 
announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  have,  if  possible,  the  subject 
of  armaments  considered  by  the  Conference." 

These  resolutions  are  in  harmony,  as  Representative  Bartholdt 

points  out,  with  those  adopted  by 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
submission  to  the  second  Hague 
Conference.  The  woman's  session 
of  the  Congress,  Secretary  Root's 
speech,  and  a  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  were  features  of  special 
interest  to  the  press.  The  President 
wrote : 

"  I  hope  to  See  adopted  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  among  the  nations ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  The  Hague  Court 
greatly  increased  in  power  and  per- 
manency, and  the  judges  in  particu- 
lar made  permanent  and  given  ade- 
quate salaries,  so  as  to  make  it 
increasingly  probable  that  in  each 
case  that  may  come  before  them 
they  will  decide  between  the  nations, 
great  or  small,  exactly  as  a  judge 
within  our  own  limits  decides  be- 
tween the  individuals,  great  or 
small,  who  come  before  him. 
Doubtless  many  other  matters  will 
be  taken  up  at  The  Hague;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  is  perhaps  the 
most  important." 

Secretary  Root  said  : 

"  What  we  need  for  the  further 
development  of  arbitration  is  the 
substitution  of  judicial  action  for 
diplomatic  action,  the  substitution 
of  judicial  sense  of  responsibility  for 
diplomatic  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  need  for  arbitrators,  not  distinguished  public  men  concerned 
in  all  the  international  questions  of  the  day,  but  judges  who  will 
be  interested  only  in  the  question  appearing  upon  the  record 
before  them." 

So  far  as  the  resolutions  are  concerned,  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post," 'the  most  scrupulous  diplomat  could  not  cavil  at 
them."     To  quote  further  : 

"A  more  permanent  and  comprehensive  international  union; 
the  establishment  of  The  Hague  Conference  and  Hague  Court  as 
permanent  institutions;  the  drafting  by  the  former  of  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  for  ratification  by  all  the  nations;  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Interparliamentary  Union's  plan  for  an  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry  or  for  mediation  where  arbitration 
is  impossible— all  these  are  proposals  which  are  easily  capable  of 
fulfilment." 

Says  the  New  York  Times,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Congress 

as  a  whole  : 

"The  sentimentalists  and  the  visionaries  who  were  expected  to 
control  the  Congress  have  not  controlled  it.  What  is  there  unprac- 
tical or  fantastic  in  the  proposal  that  The  Hague  Conference  shall 
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other  the  more  they  are  constrained  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  avoid  conflicts  the  consequences  of  which  will  not  be 
simply  the  cost  and  damage  of  conducting  them,  but  the  sacrifice 
ot  their  very  means  ot  livelihood  and  the  destruction  of  their 
sources  of  prosperity.  Commerce  is  the  world's  greatest  peace- 
maker." 
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become  an  'institution,'  meeting  periodically  and 
statedly  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  its 
original  assembly?  Or  that  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal shall  be  an  international  court  in  permanent 
session  and  open  to  all  nations?  Or  that  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  shall  at  the  next  Hague 
Conference  be  drawn  up  and  submitted  for 
ratification  to  all  the  nations?  Or  that  all  inter- 
national disputes  shall  be  submitted,  not  to  the 
arbitration,  but  to  the  mediation  of  impartial 
Powers  before  a  war  is  declared  or  waged?  Or 
that  private  property  at  sea  shall  have  the  same 
immunity  in  case  of  war  as  private  property  on 
land?  Or  even  that  action  should  be  taken  for 
the  limitations  of  the  armaments  which  have  so 
greatly  increased  since  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  called  to  regulate  them  ? 

"As  an  effort  for  the  enlightenment  and  the 
organization  of  that  public  opinion  which  is 
more  and  more  coming  to  be  the  court  of  last 
resort,  it  may  well  be  that  the  New  York  Con- 
ference of  1907  will  be  entitled  to  a  memorable 
place  in  history." 


These  comments,  together  with  the  following 
sentences  from    The   Wall  Street   Journal,  in- 
dicate fairly   accurately  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  press  through- 
out the  country  : 

"Those  who  have  been  disposed  to  be  contemptuous  of  the 
Peace  Congress  because  it  possest  no  constitutional  authority  to 
do  anything,  must  modify  their  opinion  of  it.  It  has  behind  it  the 
authority  of  a  great  body  of  public  opinion  which  is  constantly 
growing  greater  throughout  the  world.  This  public  opinion,  while 
it  can  not  alter  human  nature  or  abolish  war  altogether,  can  never- 
theless work  to  make  war  less  frequent  and  less  horrible." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  however,  is  surprized  that 
so  little  attention  was  given  to  commerce  as  a  maker  and  preserver 
of  peace.     We  read  : 

"Those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  universal 
peace  on  humanitarian  grounds  should  realize  that  the  most  potent 
means  to  that  end  is  the  promotion  of  international  commerce  and 
as  complete  amicable  trade  relations  with  other  countries  as  are 
attainable.  In  frontier  mining-towns  and  isolated  and  sparsely 
settled  communities,  violence  and  disorder  are  tolerated  because 
their  consequences  are  little  felt  except  in  immediate  injury  to  life 
and  property  In  thickly  peopled  towns,  with  highly  developed 
industries,  complex  trade  interests,  and  close  social  and  civic  rela- 
tions, law  and  order  must  be  maintained  because  the  general  well- 
being  depends  upon  it.  So  with  nations.  The  more  they  become 
bound  together  with  common  interests  and  dependence  upon  each 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFUSION 

r  I  "HREE  rival  Jefferson-day  banquets  in  New  York  City,  to- 
*■  gether  with  the  suggestion  of  a  Democratic  leader  in  Ten- 
nessee that  in  next  year's  convention  William  J.  Bryan  ought  to 
nominate  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  Democratic  party's  Presi- 
dential candidate,  wring  once  more  from  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  the  bewildered  question,  "  What  is  a  Democrat?"  Other 
Democratic  papers  point  out  that  the  Taft-Foraker  situation  in 
Ohio,  and  other  Republican  disagreements  elsewhere,  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  Democrats  to  dominate  the  situation.  In  de- 
fault of  convincing  indications  of  this  event,  some  pessimists  ask 
whether  a  national  Democratic  party  still  exists.  They  can  see 
only  the  conflicting  ideals  of  the  different  factions.  At  one  of  the 
three  Jeffersonian  feasts— the  one  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American,"  is  destined  to 
become  historic" — the  Independence  League 
was  launched  as  a  national  party,  an  event 
which  is  read  to  mean  that  Mr  Hearst  has  not 
relinquished  his  Presidential  ambitions  Ex- 
plaining the  reason  for  the  entrance  of  a  new 
party  into  the  field,  he  asserts  that  neither  of 
the  old  parties  stands  for  any  particular  prin- 
ciple, the  motto  of  the  Democratic  party  being 
"anything  to  get  in."  and  of  the  Republican 
party  "anything  to  stay  in."  Another  faction 
of  Democracy  dined  with  Mr.  Bryan  as  its 
guest  of  honor,  who  showed  his  appreciation 
by  presenting  them  with  "  the  initiative  and 
referendum  "  as  a  new  party  issue.  He  said  in 
part:  "No  man  can  make  an  argument  against 
the  referendum  who  is  not  prepared  to  deny  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government. 
You  may  differ  with  me  on  every  question,  but 
if  you  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  I  will  drive  you  out  of 
the  Democratic  party."     At  yet  another  repast  in 
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memory  of  Jefferson,  Col.  George  Harvey,  "speaking,"  says  the 
New  York  World,  "for  the  Democratic  tmiqres,  read  Mr 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  out  of  both  parties,"  belabored  the 
President  as  a  dangerous  autocrat,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
occasion  to  laud  "the  Hills  and  Morgans,  who  have  opened  the 
great  West  to  civilization  and  won  for  our  country  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  world."  It  is  said  that  his  picturesque 
and  unrestrained  attack  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  revealed  him  to 
the  White  House  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  now  famous  but 
still  mysterious  "  rich  man's  conspiracy."  With  Jefferson  for  a 
pretext  and  Roosevelt  for  a  text  the  Colonel  said  in  part : 

"'Wo  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child.  .  .  The  be- 
ginning of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  foolishness,  and  the  end  of 
his  talk  is  mischievous  madness.' 

"  The  preacher  had  in  mind  a  ruler,  not  necessarily  young  in 
years,  but  boyish  in  mind,  in  temperament,  in  impetuosity,  in  love 
of  excitement,  in  passion  for  notoriety,  in  heedless  disregard  of 
considerations  born  of  sobriety  and  calmness;  a  daring  leader, 
tho  an  unsafe  guide  ;  a  possessor  of  talents,  but  not  of  knowledge  ; 
noisy,  confused,  contradictory,  inconsistent,  illogical,  irrational, 
yet  so  emphatic  and  insistent  in  expression  as  in  effect  to  pose  as 
the  discoverer  of  all  truths,  while  in  fact  only  an  enunciator  of  the 
principles  or  fallacies  of  others  ;  maintaining  each  tenet  with  un- 
compromising arrogance  until  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  then 
shrouding  retreat  in  impregnable  ambiguity  ;  a  constructive  states- 
man by  profession,  a  destructive  politician  in  practise;  in  seem- 
ing a  chivalric  Orlando  ;  in  fact,  a  Bombastes  Furioso  ! 

"  The  heavy  hand  of  fear  rests  upon  the  land.  The  audacity  of 
one  has  triumphed  over  the  courage  of  the  many.  The  mighty 
organization  known  as  the  Republican  party  has  become  a  mere 
personal  machine. 

"'  Xow  comes  the  unprecedented  and  arrogant  declaration,  in- 
sultinr,  to  a  free  people,  of  the  right  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  name  his  own  successor— the  violent  denunciation  of 
those  venturing  to  question  that  prerogative  as  'conspirators,'  en- 
gaged necessarily  in  treason  against  usurping  authority— the  ra- 
ging of  the  revolutionary  instinct  of  a  lawless  mind  .'  And  thought- 
ful men  look  on.  shocked  and  terrified-,  yef  non-resistant  !  What 
does  it  all  mean?  That  the  American  people,  deluded  by  the 
marvelous  spectacle  of  blatant  probity  yawping  from  the  pinnacle 
of  self-appreciation,  stand  ready  to  welcome  the  destruction  of 
the  very  fabric  of  free  institutions.  Then.  wo.  indeed,  to  the 
land  ! 

"'  But  oh.  the  pity  of  it  all  !  .  .  .  The  daily,  almost  hourly,  ex- 
hibition of  roaring  cataracts  of  twaddle  !  The  lava  streams  of  in- 
vective turned  on  to  wash  away  obnoxious  evidences  of  double 
dealing  .'     The  cowardice  of  those  who  resent,  but  dare  not  speak  ! 


The  wretched  fear  of  personal  consequences  manifested  on  every 
hand." 

"A  harsher,  more  vituperative,  more  abusive,  more  vicious  at- 
tack," remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  "has  not  been  hurled 
from  the  lips  of  one  American  on  another  in  a  public  place  outside 
of  a  court-room  within  the  memory  of  most  men  in  middle  life." 
In  spite  of  its  vigor.  Colonel  Harvey's  speech  does  not  seem  to 
have  aroused  much  enthusiasm  even  in  the  Democratic  press. 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  however,  is  duly 
stirred.     It  says: 

"  It  sounds  like  a  trumpet  above  all  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  s'rips  the  rags  of  self-assumed  authority  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  would  make  his 'thus  saith  the  Lord  ' 
superior  to  the  mandates  of  the  law.  We  have  had  enough  of 'the 
raging  of  the  revolutionary  instinct  of  a  lawless  mind,'  enough  of 
the  'mendacious  duplicity  of  those  holding  power,'  enough  of 'the 
unholy  alliances  of  Mammon  and  sanctimony  in  time  of  need, 
enough  of  '  hollow  sham  and  glaring  hypocrisy  '  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  national  affairs." 

The  sugges'tion  of  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  (Dem.),  that  Bryan  should  nominate  Roosevelt 
in  1908,  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  these  New  York 
speeches,  altho  few  of  the  Democratic  papers  except  Mr.  Graves's 
own  publication  take  the  suggestion  seriously.  Those  that  do  are 
in  most  instances  highly  indignant.  Thus  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.)  exclaims  : 

"  Shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  !  Where 
do  we  stand?  Is  the  Democratic  party  indeed  a  defunct  organiza- 
tion that  its  leaders  should  treat  with  serious  consideration  a  pro- 
posal to  surrender  without  a  struggle  and  enlist  under  the  banner 
of  the  enemy?  What  possible  claim  has  Theodore  Roosevelt 
upon  the  Democratic  party?  The  party  could  not  nominate  him 
without  a  cowardly  surrender  of  at  least  two  of  its  fundamentals. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  champion  of  protection,  and  he  has  treated 
with  contempt  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights.  He  is  a  bolder  Fed- 
eralist than  Hamilton  ever  dared  to  be.  He  is  a  Federal  regula- 
tor, intolerant,  arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  he  would  concentrate,  if 
he  could,  all  the  powers  of  government,  not  in  Washington,  but  in 
the  White  House.  He  represents  no  great  Democratic  principle. 
He  has  trampled  upon  every  great  Democratic  principle.  He 
has  encouraged  and  trained  the  people  to  look  to  Washington  for 
everything,  and  the  radicals  of  both  parties  have  rallied  around 
him  and  seem  disposed  to  make  him  President  for  life,  with  power 
to  name  his  successor." 

Such  an  action  as  he  advises,  says  the  Mobile  Register  (Dem.), 
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"would  mean  nothing  less  than  the  declaration  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  no  longer  any  reason  for  its  existence."  It  adds : 
"For  Bryan  to  nominate  Roosevelt  would  be  for  him  to  assas- 
sinate the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Graves  has  offered  Mr.  Bryan 
the  dagger,  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  gracefully  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  rirmness  refused."  The  Louisville  Post  (Dem.),  how- 
ever, thinks  that  Mr.  Graves  expresses,  tho  in  "a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant way,"  a  "conviction  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  realinement  of  parties,  or  that  a  re- 
alinement  of  parties  is  going  on  whether  the  time  has  come  for  it 
or  not." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  viewing  the  situation  with  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  aloofness,  discovers  for  its  party  victory  even 
in  defeat: 

"  But  if  it  were  to  continue  only  as  a  party  of  opposition  its  serv- 
ice would  still  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Demoralized  and 
disorganized  as  it  is  to-day,  its  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  greater  at  no  time  since  the 
Civil  War  than  during  the  present  Republican  Administration. 
Even  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  power  it  was  less  suc- 
cessful than  now  in  carrying  out  its  policies  and  its  leaders,  from 
Mr.  Bryan  down,  are  boasting  of  the  large  number  of  Democratic 
ideas  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  put  into  effect.  A  party  that  can 
exert  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  administration  of  government 
while  its  opponents  are  in  power  is  anything  but '  an  empty  name.'  " 


STANDARD  OIL  FOUND  GUILTY 

BRINGING  indictments  by  the  hundred  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  been  for  some  time  a  favorite  occupation 
of  Federal  grand  juries.  Now  that  a  trial  jury  in  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Chicago,  before  Judge  Landis,  has  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  more  than  1,400  of  these  indictments,  the 
press  rejoice  that  one  further  step  has  been  taken  under  the  Elkins 
Law  toward  wiping  out  the  iniquitous  rebate.  If  payment  of  a 
considerable  fine  can  ultimately  be  secured,  the  joy  of  the  editors 
will  know  no  bounds,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  present  satisfac- 
tion. But  we  are  cautioned  that  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
conviction  and  the  imposition  and  payment  of  fines — when  a  cor- 
poration like  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  at  the  bar.  The  mo- 
tion of  its  attorneys  for  a  new  trial,  immediately  upon  the  render- 
ing of  the  jury's  verdict,  was  the  first  step.  It  is  expected  that 
appeals  will  be  taken  until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  finally  upon 
the  case.  "But  we  fancy,"  cheerfully  predicts  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, "  that  the  appeals  will  really  amount  to  very  little,  and  that 
when  the  last  of  the  case  has  been  heard  the  big  concern  will  still 
have  to  hand  over  to  the  people  that  twenty-nine  million  dollars  " — 
the  maximum  fine  possible  under  the  1,463  counts.  Most  of  the 
other  papers  are  less  hopeful.  The  minimum  fine  which  can  be 
imposed  is  $1,800  on  each  count,  $1,463,000  in  all,  and  it  is  more 
generally  expected  that  the  fine  will  approach  this  figure  if  the 
verdict  is  sustained.  But  "no  one  will  be  sorry,"  admits  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "  if  the  judge  fixes  the  amount  at  a  round  five 
or  ten  millions." 

The  indictments  upon  which  the  present  case  was  tried  arose 
out  of  alleged  rebates  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  on  shipments  of  oil  from  their  refinery  at 
Whiting,  Ind.,  to  East  St.  Louis.  The  rate  which  the  Standard 
is  said  to  have  paid  was  one-third  of  the  published  rate.  Practi- 
cally the  sole  plea  in  defense,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  was  "that  the  company  did  not  'knowingly  '  ac- 
cept a  lower  rate  than  that  of  the  company's  regular  schedule,  but 
believed 'in  good  faith'  that  the  rate  it  received  was  that  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  The  comment  of 
this  paper  on  such  a  plea  is  typical  of  that  offered  by  almost  the 
entire  press.     We  read  : 

"This  guileless  and  innocent  corporation  did  not  know  that  this 


was  not  the  regular  published  rate  open  to  everybody.  It  believed 
'in  good  faith  '  that  it  was,  simply  because  that  was  what  it  was 
required  to  pay.  It  naturally  supposed  that  it  was  what  every- 
body else  had  to  pay  if  anybody  else  got  a  chance  to  send  oil  over 
the  line  at  all.  It  never  noticed  the  published  schedule.  Proba- 
bly it  did  not  have  to.  It  never  thought  to  look  at  it.  Being  con- 
scious that  it  was  never  favored  by  railroads  and  that  its  competi- 
tors, where  any  were  allowed  to  survive,  always  had  an  equal 
chance  with  itself  in  the  oil  business,  it  simply  assumed  that  all 
this  generous  railroad  asked  for  carrying  oil  that  long  distance 
was  6  cents  a  hundred.  It  did  not  know  whether  that  was  a  low 
rate  or  a  high  one.  It  was  not  its  habit  to  ask,  but  only  to  pay 
just  what  was  charged,  assuming  it  to  be  all  right.     The  innocence 


The  mythical  Standard  Oil  corporation  found  guilty  of  1,463  vio- 
lations of  the  Antirebate  law.  He  has  no  body  to  kick  and  no  soul 
to  d n.  —Finch  in  the  Denver  News. 

and  guilelessness  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana  was  marvelous,  quite  equal  to  that  of  its  congener  or 
progenitor,  or  whatever  the  relation  may  be,  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  freedom  from  guile  or  craft  or  worldly  knowledge  of  what 
affects  its  business  is  notorious.  The  baby  act  is  an  appropriate 
and  becoming  plea  for  this  simple-minded  and  trustful  corporation." 

Together  with  prophecies  that  a  large  fine  will  ultimately  have 
to  be  paid,  we  read  apprehensive  assertions  that  the  public  will 
ultimately  do  the  paying.  "  The  money  will  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  oil-consumers  in  the  long  run,"  remarks  the  Mobile 
Register,  "  just  as  the  millions  for  Rockefeller  philanthropy  are 
made  up  of  one  or  two  cents  more  on  the  gallon,  as  the  gifts  de- 
mand." In  view  of  which  many  urge  now,  as  it  has  been  so  fre- 
quently urged  before,  that,  instead  of  fines  on  the  corporation,  im- 
prisonment for  the  guilty  corporation  officials  should  be  the  penalty 
for  offering  or  accepting  rebates.     Says  the  Newark  Xews  : 

"The  worst  part  of  any  punishment  is  the  disgrace  attendant 
upon  the  payment  of  the  penalty.  The  poor  man  who  steals  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  gets  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  is  disgraced 
for  life.  He  is  a  jailbird.  No  doors  of  employment  open  to  him. 
His  wife  and  children  bear  the  burden  of  his  crime  by  ostracism. 
There  is  no  disgrace  for  the  trust  magnate  who  violates  the  law. 
in  the  payment  of  a  fine.  His  wife  and  children  do  not  bow  their 
heads  in  shame.  Nobody  will  ostracize  the  Rockefellers,  even  if 
the  courts  decide  that  Standard  Oil's  unlawfulness  deserves  a 
$30,000,000  fine. 

"  The  trust  magnate  who  rebates  and  otherwise  violates  the  law 
does  not  fear  fines.  That  has  been  proved.  They  have  no  terror 
for  him.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  paying  them.  But  let  the  prison- 
doors  yawn  in  his  face,  as  they  do  in  the  face  of  other  and  lesser 
lawbreakers,  and  there  will  be  another  story. " 

And    the    New   York  Press    agrees  that  "the  Standard  Oil 
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Company  will  continue  to  monopolize  the  oil  business,  and  to 
extend  its  insidious  influence  into  every  form  of  American  activ- 
ity, until  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  »n  restraint  of  trade  are 
branded  with  the  mark  of  criminal  and  put  under  lock  and  key." 


HAS  THE   PRESIDENT   ESTRANGED 
ORGANIZED  LABOR? 

WHEN  in  the  heat  generated  by  the  publication  of  a  certain 
stolen  letter  the  President  spoke  of  Mr.  Harriman  as  a 
citizen  as  undesirable  as  Moyer,  Haywood,  or  Debs,  he  seems  to 
have  placed  himself  in  peril  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
We  have  already  heard  more  than  a  little  of  a  "rich  man's  con- 
spiracy "  against  "  Rooseveltism,"and  now  recent  utterances  in  the 
Socialist  and  labor  press  would  seem  to  indicate  that  organized 
labor  is  not  unwilling  to  take  arms  in  the  same  cause.  The  refer- 
ence to  Moyer  and  Haywood  as  "  undesirable  citizens  "  gives  spe- 
cial offense  as  these  men  are  now  in  jail  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  and  the  President's  words  appear  to  prejudge  the  case. 
The  labor  unions  and  leaders  who  denounce  the  President  for  his 
allusion  to  the  prisoners  almost  all  take  the  position  that  he  "  went 
out  of  his  way  to  make  an  attack  on  labor."  Chicago  labor  lead- 
ers, it  is  said,  are  sending  a  special  messenger  to  the  White  House 
to  demand  categorically  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  really  used  the 
words  ascribed  to  him.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  was  included  in 
the  offensive  classification,  was  once  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
President.  In  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  a  radical  paper  published 
in  Girard,  Kans.,  Mr.  Debs  avenges  the  President's  "  insult  to  the 
working  class  "  by  a  zealous,  if  somewhat  strident,  counter-attack. 
To  quote  some  typical  passages  : 

"  I  shall  speak  of  him  and  his  acts  free  alike  from  awe  and 
malice,  and  if  I  place  him  in  the  public  pillory,  where  he  has 
placed  so  many  others,  to  be  seen  and  despised  of  men,  it  will  be 
from  a  sense  that  his  official  acts,  so  often  in  flat  denial  of  his 
professions,  merit  the  execration  of  honest  men 

"  In  the  first  place.  I  charge  President  Roosevelt  with  being  a 
hypocrite,  the  most  consummate  that  ever  occupied  the  executive 
seat  of  the  nation.  His  profession  of  pure  politics  is  false,  his 
boasted  moral  courage  the  bluff  of  a  bully,  and  his  'square  deal'  a 
delusion  and  a  sham 


"When  Roosevelt  stept  out  of  the  White  House  and  called 
Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  mitrderers,  men  he  had  never 
seen  and  did  not  know  ;  men  who  had  never  been  tried,  never  con- 
victed, and  whom  every  law  of  the  land  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  he  fell  a  million  miles  beneath  where  Lincoln  stood, 
and  there  he  grovels  to-day  with  his  political  crimes,  one  after 
another,  finding  him  out  and  pointing  at  him  their  accusing 
fingers 

"Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  are  not  murderers;  it  is  a 
ghastly  lie,  and  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  law  and  in  the  name 
of  justice.  I  know  these  men,  these  sons  of  toil;  I  know  their 
hearts,  their  guileless  nature  and  their  rugged  honesty.  I  Jove 
and  honor  them  and  shall  fight  for  them  while  there  is  breath  in 
my  body. 

"Here  and  now  I  challenge  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  is  guilty 
of  high  crimes  and  deserves  impeachment. 

"  Let  him  do  his  worst.     I  denounce  him  and  defy  him." 

And  again : 

"The  true  character  of  this  man  is  being  gradually  revealed  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  never  been  anything  but  an  enemy 
of  the  working  class.  He  joined  a  labor  organization  purely  as  a 
demagog.  In  all  his  life  he  never  associated  with  working  people. 
His  writings,  before  he  became  a  politician,  show  that  he  held 
them  in  contempt.  When  he  entered  political  life  he  soon  learned 
how  to  shake  hands  with  a  fireman  for  the  camera  and  have  his 
press  agent  do  the  rest,  and  it  was  this  species  of  demagoguery,  the 
very  basest  conceivable,  that  idolized  him  with  the  ignorant  mass 
and  gave  him  the  votes  of  the  millions  he  in  his  heart  despised  as 
an  inferior  race." 

This  attack  is  being  widely  reprinted  in  the  Socialist  and  labor 
newspapers.     Says  the  New  York  Worker ; 

"Of  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  the  Socialists 
alone  have  the  distinction  of  having  never  been  deceived  by  the 
pretensions  of  President  Roosevelt 

"  But  at  the  moment  when  he  stands  revealed  in  the  full  light  of 
his  own  shame  with  his  gross  demagogry  unmasked  in  all  its 
vileness  this  President  has  by  his  denunciation  of  Debs,  Moyer. 
and  Haywood  added  new  honor  to  their  names,  given  fresh  indorse- 
ment of  their  fealty  to  labor,  and  exalted  them  still  higher  in  the 
love  and  respect  and  confidence  of  the  intelligent,  progressive, 
and  revolutionary  working  class  of  America." 

Not  in  years,  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  have  the 
unions  been  so  excited  over  anything  as  this  Idaho  trial  and  the 
President's  comment. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


We  wish  that  Fairbanks  could  stop  his  campaign  until  summer  gets  fairly 
here. — Atlanta  Journal. 

"My  spear  knows  no  brother,"  says  the  President.  Is  it  not  a  little  brother 
to  the  big  stick? — New  York  World. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  has  come  to  New  York  to  get  some  ideas  for  a  new 
Italian  story. — New  York  Commercial. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  lain  down  together.  Nicaragua  takes  the 
role  of  the  lion. — New  York  Commercial. 

Commander  Peary  is  going  to  make  another  of  those  dashes  from  the  lec- 
ture-platform to  the  north  pole. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  effort  to  make  Taft  the  favorite  son  of  Ohio  has  received  the  unanimous 
indorsement  of  his  brother  Charley. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  his  chances,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  as  a 
man  Mr.  Fairbanks  stands  high. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Washington  Herald  thinks  we  need  a  politicians'  union.  Fine  idea — 
maybe  they'd  strike  once  in  a  while. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Iceland  wants  to  be  separated  from  Denmark.  A  coldness  must  have 
sprung  up  between  them. — Deserct  News  <  Salt  Lake  City). 

A'.tho  Mr.  Bryan  says  he  go  tics  by  accident,  it  will  take  more 

than  one  accident  to  get  him  out  of  it  again. — Washington  Post. 

Public  opinion  seems  sadly  divided  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  man  who 
makes  two  shares  of  stock  grow  where  one  grew  before. — Detroit  hews. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft  may  see  things  in  the  same  light, 
but  the  big  secretary  isn't  given  to  seeing  so  many  of  them. — Detroit  News. 

That  peace  pilgrimage  will  also  be  inviting  to  those  prominent  citizens  who 
overhear  that  their  names  are  under  consideration  by  the  grand  jury. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 


Mr.  Wm.  T.  Stead's  proposal  of  a  peace  pilgrimage  to  The  Hague  identifies 
him  as  the  Coxey  of  the  international  arbitration  movement. — Detroit  News. 

One  thing  that  makes  it  difficult  to  know  whether  Mayor  Schmitz  is  scared 
or  not  is  the  fact  that  his  hair  always  stood  up,  anyway. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  peace  convention  goes  along  smoothly,  disturbed  only  at  short  inter- 
vals by  the  chug  of  a  new  battle-ship  hitting  the  water. — New  York  Commercial. 

HAVING  ^iven  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  Cuba,  this  country  will  make  up  for  the 
generosity  by  hanging  to  Cuba  for  a  couple  of  years  more. — Washington  Times. 

Mr.  Stead  accuses  the  newspapers  of  being  responsible  for  most  of  the  wars. 
Where  would  you  saddle  the  responsibility  in  the  stone  age,  Mr.  Stead? — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Inasmuch  as  everybody  concerned  has  denied  the  story  that  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000  has  been  raised  to  defeat  "Roosevelt's  man,"  it  begins  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  probability. — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"Mr.  James  J.  Hill  is  said  to  have  walked  the  floor  more  than  one  night 
solving  financial  difficulties."  Yes,  but  he  usually  had  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  them  to  cuddle  down  and  go  to  sleep. — Toledo  Blade. 

I  hat  bitter  and  relentless  enemy  of  imperialism,  the  Hon.  Charley  Towne, 
is  going  to  the  Philippines  to  engage  in  business.  This  is  the  most  startling 
reversal  of  form  recorded  in  recent  annals. —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Col.  Harvey  and  Messrs.  Hearst  and  Debs  all  think  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  a  bad  man — but  for  different  reasons.  Which  leaves  the  President  just 
about  where  he  was  before  in  the  regard  of  the  American  people.  New  York 
Mail. 

Ii  is  curious  that  the  United  States  Government  should  moralize  to  the 
Central-American  republics  on  the  folly  and  irony  of  engaging  in  war  ann  ng 
themselves,  and  still  permit  the  shipment  of  arms  from  American  ports  to 
Central  America. — The  New  York  Wo- LI. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


PREDICTING  A  FIASCO  AT  THE  HAGUE 

F'ORECASTS  of  the  possible  results  of  the  coming  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  scheduled  for  June  15,  employ 
the  political  observers  of  the  whole  European  press,  but  it  must 
be  recorded  that  in  most  instances  the  tone  of  commentary  merely 


PROF.    FREDERICK  MARTENS,    IMPERIAL  COUNCILOR   OE  STATE, 

A  Russian  delegate  to  The  Hague  Conference,  who  fears  that  it  may 
prove  "  adouble  fiasco." 

reechoes  that  of  the  American  journals  whose  opinions  we  sum- 
marized in  our  issue  of  April  20,  p.  615.  A  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian delegation  to  the  Conference  has  been  visiting  the  different 
European  capitals  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  different  governments; 
and  in  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Temps  Mr. 
Martens  discusses  the  main  features  of  the  pro- 
posed program  — the  limitation  of  armaments,  and 
the  right  of  search  and  seizure  during  a  naval 
war.  He  declares  that  "  the  majority  of  the  states 
see  no  objection  to  discussing  the  limitation  of 
armaments,"  which,  however,  will  meet  with 
"strenuous  opposition  from  Germany."  "Ger- 
many, moreover,  sees  great  advantages  in  the 
right  of  search  and  seizure  at  sea  in  war-time  and 
welcomes  this  feature  of  the  program."  "  If  Ger- 
many gains  her  point,  England,  and  certainly 
America,  will  retire  from  the  Conference,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  England  succeed  in 
gaining  her  point,  Germany  will  retire."  Mr. 
Martens  thinks  that  "there  is  great  danger  that 
the  Conference  will  end  in  a  double  fiasco,"  and 
this  foreboding  is  little  alleviated  by  his  admis- 
sion that  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy,  in  speak- 
ing to  him  of  the  Conference,  "  exprest  his  approv- 
al of  the  whole  program,  including  the  English 
proposals  and  the  project  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments."  This  opinion  of  the  Italian  monarch 
is  not,  however,  shared  by  the  Italian  press,  the  Ossewatore 
Romano  remarking  that  disarmament  is  impracticable  until  the 
experiences  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  peace  have  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.  The  Tribuna 
(Rome)  thinks  that  a  resolution  to  limit  armaments  may  be  car- 
ried   at  The  Hague,    but,   as  far  as  England    is    concerned,    it 


adds,  the  decree  will  only  convey  a  Platonic  or  Pickwickian 
meaning;  and  the  influential  monthly  review  Antologia  Nuova 
(Rome)  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  Conference 
which  promises  success  is  that  of  establishing  the  principle  of 
international  arbitration.  The  Austrian  press  firmly  support 
the  cause  of  Germany  and  depend  more  upon  "the  sword  of 
Prussia "  for  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  international  dif- 
ferences, than  upon  any  peace  conference.  Peace  will  never  be 
assured  "  unless  the  adversaries  of  Germany  establish  a  genuine 
friendship  with  her."  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  asks  doubtfully, 
"is  it  likely  this  coming  meeting  will  be  more  fruitful  in  results 
than  the  one  held  eight  years  ago?"  and  lays  the  responsibility  for 
its  almost  certain  miscarriage  on  England.  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence is  "a  farce,"  declares  August  Bebel,  echoing  the  expression 
of  the  London  Justice  (Socialist),  which  styles  the  program  of  the 
peace  delegates  "a  humbug."  Yet  while  not  expecting  any  prac- 
tical results  from  this  Conference,  the  Socialist  editor  of  Vor- 
waerts  (Berlin)  declares  that  "  the  German  people  hail  the  very 
idea  of  disarmament  with  joy,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
status  is  a  heavy  burden  unjustly  laid  upon  them."  England, 
"  with  her  ocean  girdle,"  talks  in  vain  to  Germany  with  her  "  open 
frontier  of  many  a  hundred  miles,"  coldly  remarks  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  which  does  not  see  much  good  likely  to  come  of  the 
Conference.  The  official  Kolnische  Zeitieng  speaks  more  moder- 
ately and  anticipates  some  advantages  from  the  deliberations  at 
The  Hague.     To  quote  : 

"The  development  of  some  system  of  understanding  between  the 
Powers  is  certainly  advancing.  Each  fresh  conference  at  The 
Hague  tends  to  promote  this  end,  so  far  as  it  furthers  in  increas- 
ing degree  the  friendly  intercommunication  between  the  associated 
states.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  regard  the  coming 
Conference  as  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  contempora- 
neous history.  It  is  neither  to  be  undervalued  nor  yet  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  inaugurate  a  millennium." 

The  great  German  monthly  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  after 


THE    RIDDER    ZAAL,    IN     I  111     BINN]  NHOF,   AT   THE    HAGUE. 

This  place  has  been  chosen,  instead  of  the  Huis  Ten  Bosch,  for  the  meeting  of  the  second 

Peace  Conference. 


recounting  Professor  Martens's  official  peregrinations,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  second  Conference  will  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first  "  in  transferring  the  disarmament  question 
from  the  field  of  academic  discussion  to  that  of  practical  inter- 
national politics." 

The  English  press  speak  hopefully   of  the  coming   gathering 
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as  denoting  a  tendency  toward  universal  pacification,  and  agree 
with  The  Daily  News  (London)  when  it  declares: 

"  Every  day  nation  is  drawing  nearer  to  nation  :  in  the  bonds  of 
a  research  and 'benignant  advance  in  medicine  and  the  sciences 
which  is  cosmopolitan;  in  the  realization  of  the  common  danger 
presented  by  the  contrast  between  great  wealth  and  great  poverty  ; 
in  the  realization  of  the  hazardous  position  of  the  whole  European 
comity  in  face  of  an  awakening  of  the  strange  peoples  outside  its 
borders.  These  are  forces  making  for  understanding  and  se- 
curity."—  Translations  made  fori. 'he  Literary  Digest. 


RACIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  COMPLICATIONS 

IN  RUSSIA 

T  F  the  Czar  should  adopt  the  dictum  of  ancient  and  medieval 
A  states  that  the  nation  must  have  one  religion  and  the  people 
one  tongue,  he  would  have  a  task  that  would  make  the  twelve 

labors  of  Hercules  seem 
easy ;  and  yet  in  leaving 
the  diversity  of  tongues 
and  religions  as  they 
are,  the  very  complexity 
creates  a  problem  that 
makes  democracy  and 
autocracy  appear  equally 
hopeless,  and  presents 
to  the  gaze  of  the  nations 
what  a  French  writer 
calls  "a  comic-opera 
parliament "  at  the  capi- 
tal. Without  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  ethical  and 
ethnical  diversities,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Russian 
struggle  for  liberty  can 
not  be  rightly  understood. 
Of  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  we  read  as  follows 
in  the  Questions  Poli- 
tiques  et  Diphwiatiques 
(Paris),  an  illustrated 
weekly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  foreign  coun- 
tries : 

"Included  in  the  125, 
500,000  individuals  who 
live  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia  66  per 
cent.  speak  Russian. 
There  are,  therefore, 
among  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar  34  per  cent, 
who  are  not  Russians  at 
all,  a  circumstance  which 
vastly  complicates  the 
problems  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Even  the 
Russians  themselves  are 
divided  into  three 
branches  who  speak  in 
three  dialects  so  entirely 
different  that  they  may 
fairly  be  classed  as  three 
distinct  languages.  Of 
the  total  population  of 
the  Empire  44  per  cent,  are  Great  Russians,  17  per  cent,  are 
Little  Russians,  and  5  percent.  White  Russians." 

Those  who  are  racially  Russians  are,  moreover,  separated  from 
one  another  at  some  points  geographically.     The  non-Russians 


stolypine's  circus 
It  is  a  pretty  difficult  stunt,  but   no   one 
applauds  it.       —  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


are  principally  concentrated  in  the  west  and  south— in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Bessarabia,  and  in  Central  Asia  and 
the  Caucasus  region.  In  Poland,  for  instance,  but  one-seventh  of 
the  population  are  Russian.  Finns  and  Germans  form  the  major- 
ity in  the  lialtic  Prov- 
inces. Bessarabia  has  a 
population  three-fifths  of 
whom  are  Rumanians, 
while  there  are  more  than 
5,000,000  Israelites  in  the 
Empire.  Of  religious 
divisions  in  Russia  we 
read  : 

"  In  addition  to  these 
ethnical  divisions  of  the 
people,  the  situation  is 
complicated  by  religious 
questions.  Fortunately, 
religious  distinctions  fol- 
low the  racial  cleavages. 
There  are  in  Russia  87,- 
123,000  Orthodox  Greek 
C  h  u  r  c  h-m  embers,  and 
2,104,000  dissenters,  or 
non-Orthodox.  They  are 
styled  Schismatics  or 
Old  Believers,  making  a 
church  population  of 
89,000,000.  Of  these 
5,500,000  are  non-Russians.  All  the  Rumanians,  almost  all  the 
Finns  excepting  those  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  many  of  the 
non-Russian  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  belong  in  fact  to  the 
National  Orthodox  Church.  There  are  also  11,468,000  Catholics, 
comprizing  all  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  some  Letts  and  Ger- 
mans, and  2,000,000  Russians,  principally  White  Russians.  Prot- 
estantism exclusively  prevails  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  The  majority  of  German  settlers  in  the 
south,  3,770,000  in  number,  are  also  Protestants.  The  non-Chris- 
tians, exclusive  of  Jews,  include  13,906,000  Mohammedans,  who 
form  the  population  of  Central  Asia.  There  are  also  434,000 
Buddhists  and  285,000  pagans  in  the  Empire."—  Translations 
made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


GEORG    IOLLOS, 

A  Russian  Radical  editor  of  Moscow,  re- 
cently assassinated  by  the  terrorists. 


THE   RUSSIAN  STUDENT  SCHMIDT,   IMPRISONED   BY   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

He  was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  assassinated,  it  is  suspected,  by  his  jailers. 
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THE  VOLCANO  STILL  SMOKING  IN 
MOROCCO 

IF  anything  happens  in   Northwest  Africa,  it  always  sets  the 
alarm-gongs  ringing  in  Paris  and  Berlin.     They  are  sounding 
just  now  over  the  occupation  of  Oujda,  a  Moroccan  city  of  some 

10,000  inhabitants,  by  a 
French  army.  The  mur- 
der of  a  French  physi- 
cian, who  had  offended 
local  religious  feeling,  is 
given  by  the  newspaper 
dispatches  as  the  cause 
of  this  French  invasion, 
and  the  French  press 
say  that  this  murder  is 
the  climax  of  a  series 
of  wrongs  done  to  the 
French  outposts,  travel- 
ers, and  explorers.  To 
the  French,  therefore,  the 
occupation  of  Oujda  is  a 
police  measure ;  to  the 
Germans  it  looks  like  a 
land-grabbing  expedition  ; 
and  the  air  above  Paris 
and  Berlin  is  full  of  fists. 
Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  re- 
marks in  U  Economiste  (Paris)  that  the  hostility  of  the  Moroc- 
cans to  the  French  is  inspired  by  the  idea  that  Germany  is  be- 
hind them,  and  he  appeals  to  Germany,  therefore,  thus : 

"It  is  highly  desirable  that  Germany,  whose  support  Morocco, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  counts  upon  in  maintaining  her  pretensions, 
should  take  some  action.  The  celebrated  saying  of  the  German 
Ambassador, 'We  are  behind  Morocco  with  all  our  forces,'  should 
be  explained  so  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  may  be  compelled  to 
lay  aside  his  mistaken  convictions.  As  for  France,  her  purely 
pacific  designs,  and  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  attitude  she 
has  recently  taken,  are  ^indisputable.  The  situation  at  present  is 
such  that  unless  all  the  civilized  Powers  treat  the  crisis  with  com- 
plete sincerity  and  a  prudence  that  realizes  its  importance,  we  run 
the  risk  qf  a  universal  conflagration  in  Europe  being  started  by 
Morocco." 

The  German  papers  naturally  put  a  somewhat  different  face  on 
the  matter.  The  Conservative  Post  (Berlin)  thinks  the  French 
occupation  of  Oujda  premature,  and  unwarranted  by  a  provoca- 
tion for  which  the  Moroccan  Government  may  not  be  responsible. 
The  Kblnische  Zeitutig  echoes  this  opinion.  But  The  Continental 
Correspondence  (Berlin),  the  mouthpiece  of  Prince  von  Buelow, 
speaks  more  reservedly,  and  dwells  particularly  on  the  dangerous 
international  irritation  which  French  comments  in  the  press  are 
likely  to  rouse  between  Paris  and  Berlin.     This  newspaper  begins 


DR.   MAUCHAMP, 

Whose  murder  by  Moroccan  fanatics  occasioned 
the  French  occupation  of  Oujda. 


by  laying  all  the  blame  for  the  riot  at  Marakesh  upon  the  victim 
of  Mussulman  fanaticism,  and  declares: 

"  At  Marakesh,  in  the  southwest  of  the  country,  a  French  phy- 
sician has  been  murdered.  He  was,  as  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Pichon,  said,  a  man  of  most  unfortunate  dis- 
position, given  to  fits  of  irritation,  and  certainly  void  of  common 
sense.  It  was  one  of  his  provoking  acts  that  he  hoisted  a  white 
flag  on  the  top  of  his  house,  for  in  Morocco  only  mosques  are  al- 
lowed to  indulge  in  such  a  symbolic  display.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  natives  were  hurt.  Their 
fanaticism  was  raised  and  they  stoned  the  poor  Frenchman  to 
death." 

The  charge  that  German  influence  is  behind  this  Mohammedan 
intolerance  and  violence  is  met  with  dignity,  and  the  ill-feeling 
thus  stirred  up  between  the  two  European  Powers  is  charged  to 
a  mercenary  Parisian  press.  After  all,  we  are  told,  France  can 
easily  settle  the  matter  with  Morocco,  as  it  is  no  concern  of  Ger- 
many's.    The  writer  proceeds: 

"Undoubtedly  such  an  incident  is  most  deplorable.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  rouse  other  feelings  than  those  of  pity 
and  sympathy.     As  France  is  sure  to  demand  and  get  every  satis- 


AI'TKH    THE   FRENCH   OCCUPATION   OF  OUJDA. 

William  II.—'"  Ah,  if  those  Moroccan  beasts  would  only  murder 
a  subject  of  mine  !"  — Pischietio  'Turin  1. 

faction,  the  case  is  one  with  which  only  the  Republic  and  the  Sul- 
tan are  concerned,  and  ought  to  end  here. 

"  But  at  once  the  Paris  press  gets  hold  of  the  matter.  The  Pari- 
sians want  every  day  some  sensational  news,  some  emotional 
shock.  Here  is  a  chance  of  supplying  that  need.  The  papers 
sold  in  the  streets  for  less  than  a  half-penny  vie  with  each  other  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Of  course  it  becomes  immediately  a  politi- 
cal affair  of  high  importance.  The  excitement  of  the  Moroc- 
cans is  argued  to  be  the  work  of  Germany's  political  intrigues: 


FRENCH   TROOPS   ADVANCING  TO   THE  OCCUPATION   OF   OUJIU. 
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German  agents  are  accused  of  having  instigated  the  fanatics; 
possibly  Prussian  soldiers  in  disguise  had  been  noticed  among 
the  furious  mob  of  Marakesh." 

The  writer  adds  a  veiled  warning,  if  not  threat,  and  concludes 
ominously  by  saying  that  "the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  French,  and 
more  especially  the  Paris  public  of  the  Boulevards,  does  not  find 
out  the  little  game  that  is  so  frequently  made  of  their  emotional- 
ism, so  that  there  is  always  some  danger  of  greater  mischief.  For 
after  all,  'Sands  form  the  mountains,  moments  make  the  year.'" 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest, 


THE  WHITE  MAN  THE  SCOURGE  OF 

AFRICA 

JOHN  FISKE  remarked  in  one  of  his  works  on  early  Ameri- 
can history  that  while  we  may  speak  of  uncivilized  tribes  as 
"savages,"  there  is  no  one  on  earth  so  savage  as  the  white  man, 
and  his  savagery  is  most  apparent  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
very  tribes  to  whom  he  applies  this  name.  Professor  Starr,  too, 
the  Chicago  anthropologist  who  recently  visited  the  Kongo,  says 
that  when  he  came  back  to  civilization  he  could  not  help  noting 
the  hard,  cruel  features  of  the  white  races,  which  strike  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  black  people  even  before  they  find  they  have 
reason  for  fear.  Mr.  C.  H.  Norman,  who  writes  in  The  West- 
minster Review  (London)  on  the  white  man's  rule  in  Africa, 
quotes  Abraham  Lincoln's  pregnant  saying  that  "  no  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other  man's  consent." 
Thus  is  explained  the  horrors  of  slavery  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
colonial  debate  in  the  Reichstag  Mr.  Bebel  was  able  to  give  such 
damning  details  of  German  oppression  in  Africa  ;  that  the  Kongo 
debate  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  revealed  such 
sickening  cruelties  on  the  part  of  Belgian  speculators  in  the  Free 
State.  Even  the  British  Parliament  at  its  last  session  was  forced 
to  listen  to  terrible  tales  of  British  maladministration  in  South 
Africa.  The  classic  historian  declared  that  there  was  always 
"something  new  "  heard  from  Africa,  but  the  sins  of  the  white 
races  against  the  black  races,  their  unwilling  wards,  are  unfortu- 
nately becoming  an  old  story;  and  the  great  question  of  humanity 
to-day,  the  great  problem  for  colonizing  governments  to  solve, 
says  Mr.  Norman,  is  the  question  of  Africa,  and  its  redemption 
not  only  from  barbarism  but  from  the  oppression  of  civilized  peo- 
ples.    To  quote : 

"The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  democracy;  but  its  last  years,  and  the  opening  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  are  full  of  warning  for  the  admirers  and  sup- 
porters of  democracy. 

"  The  democracies  of  the  world,  if  called  on  to  account  for  their 
treatment  of  their  weaker  brethren,  would  have  to  meet  a  graver 
indictment  than  the  worst  and  most  abandoned  despot  that  the 
world  has  hitherto  known.  What  judgment  would  be  passed  by 
the  Kongolese  on  Belgium,  by  the  Hererros  on  Germany,  by  the 
Zulus  on  England,  by  the  San  Thome'  and  Principe  Islanders  on 
Portugal,  by  the  Hovas  on  France?" 

Some  relief  to  this  dark  picture  is  given  by  the  writer's  assur 
ance  that  even  in  Africa  there  are  evidences  of  a  better  day  com- 
ing.    But  the  Dark  Continent  will  never  have  justice  and  peace 
until  its  administration  is  placed  in  charge  of  Europe's  best  and 
noblest  proconsuls.     Mr.  Norman  remarks. 

"There  are  some  bright  spots  in  the  gloomy  annals  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Africa,  otherwise  the  picture  would  be  too  ghastly  to 
bear  looking  at.  The  contact  of  civilization,  of  the  nobler  spirits 
among  the  missionaries,  the  officials,  and  the  civilians,  and  Euro- 
pean ideals  have,  perhaps,  saved  Africa  from  eternal  darkness  and 
despair.  The  infamous  trade  in  men  and  women  has  been  par- 
tially checked,  while  the  United  States  has  undergone,  and  will 
have  to  undergo,  many  retributive  agonies  for  its  part  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  negro  problem  in  the  United 
States  enshrouds  the  destiny  of  that  great  people.     The  Ameri- 


cans are  suffering  under  the  iron  law  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
will  be  visited  on  the  children— a  law  which  heedless  nations  ren- 
der lip  service  to,  but  deny  in  their  hearts;  a  law  whose  workings 
will  only  cease  when  the  religion  of  Humanity  guides  the  world 
into  the  sinless  path. 

"  The  exertions  of  the  administrator  and  the  trader  are  creating 
a  few  oases  where  the  weary  searchers  after  the  elevating  effects 
of  modern  civilization  in  Africa  may  pause  refreshed  and  gain  a 
little  hope  In  portions  of  the  English  and  French  possessions  of 
West  Africa,  in  the  native  Republic  of  Liberia,  in  certain  pro- 
tected states,  and  in  parts  of  the  Kongo,  there  are  little  centers 
where  the  native  may  rest  in  peace,  without  fear  of  harrying  from 
his  European  persecutors.  Whether  Europe  will  redeem  some  of 
the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  by  determining  in 
future  that  the  government  of  the  native  races  shall  be  carried  on 
by  the  noblest  European  administrators,  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  is  a  question  that  many  of  us  are  beginning 
to  press,  and  which  must  be  answered,  sooner  or  later,  ere  some 
frightful  calamity,  taking  its  birth  in  the  despair  of  the  natives  of 
Africa,  engulfs  the  European  colonies.  Black,  white,  and  brown 
are  face  to  face  on  that  mysterious  continent,  wherein  nature's 
beauty  shames  man's  inhumanity,  and  we  may  well  pause  to 
wonder  at  the  course  which  events  will  take." 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

ASSAILING  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  such  a  popular 
pastime  of  the  politicians  in  England  that  a  defense  of  this 
ancient  body  attracts  more  attention  than  an  attack  upon  it  Its 
latest  assailant  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  in  a  recent  speech  calls  it  "a  house  chosen  by  nobody, 
representative  of  nobody,  and  accountable  to  nobody,"  and  he 
asks  what  use  Liberal  enterprise  is,  if  the  work  of  Liberalism  is  to 
be  overruled  by  a  body  of  incompetents  "  The  House  of  Lords," 
he  exclaims,  "  is  the  refuge  and  the  hope  of  all  the  forces  that 
stand  between  the  people  and  the  harvest — legalized  greed  and 
social  selfishness  in  every  shape  and  form  have  their  body-guard  in 
the  Peers  " 

To  defend  the  noble  lords  against  these  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks the  Earl  of  Dunraven  writes  an  article  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  (London)  in  which  he«denies  that  the  House 
of  Lords  represents  nobody  and  is  accountable  to  nobody  He 
analyzes  the  component  elements  of  the  Upper  House,  and  shows 
that  its  members  are  representative  of  the  most  important  profes- 
sional and  political  classes  in  England.     Thus: 

"  Of  what  elements  is  the  House  of  Lords  composed?  There 
are  about  600  peers  eligible  to  take  their  seats.  This  body  con- 
tains 172  members  who  have  held  office  under  the  state  exclusive 
of  Household  appointments,  166  who  have  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  140  who  are  or  have  been  mayors  or  county  coun- 
cilors, about  40  who  are  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  men  eminent  in  art,  science,  letters,  in- 
vention, manufacture,  and  trade;  207  have  served,  or  are  serving, 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  Furthermore,  it  must  be  added  that,  in 
addition  to  those  who  have  acquired  merit  and  knowledge  as 
chairmen  of  railway  companies,  and  in  other  positions  of  an  an- 
alogous character,  the  great  majority  have  developed  business 
habits,  and  have  derived  valuable  experience  of  men  and  matters 
in  the  management  of  large  estates  and  complicated  affairs." 

The  very  object  of  having  a  second  chamber  is  that  the  will  of 
the  first  chamber  should  be  overruled  when  necessary,  and  the 
best  representatives  of  the  people  desire  that  this  should  be  the 
case.     To  quote  further ; 

"  Unquestionably  the  whole  consensus  of  educated  opinion  in 
the  United  Kindgom  is  in  favor  of  a  second  chamber;  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  approved  and  adopted  in  our  great  self-governing 
colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  world 
wherever  democratic  systems  obtain  ;  the  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a  revising  chamber  in  order  to  insure  that  the  permanent  opin- 
ion of  the  people  may  receive  adequate  expression  is  practically 
universal." 

While  Mr.  Lloyd  George  believes  in  the  desirability  of  a  single 
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chamber,  of  a  comitia  without  the  Senate  of  Rome,  of  the  Ec- 
clesia  without  the  Boule  of  Athens,  Lord  Dunraven  shows  that 
such  a  proposal  contradicts  the  political  experience  and  history 
of  even  the  most  democratic  of  democracies.  The  main  thing 
necessary  in  any  parliament  is  that  there  should  be  a  judge  as  well 
as  a  jury,  that  two  minds  or  two  sets  of  minds  should  be  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  points  which  concern  the  vital  interests  of  a 
nation.  It  is  merely  an  accident  that  the  House  of  Peers  is  a 
hereditary  body,  but  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  English  insti- 
tution of  a  hereditary  monarchy.  It  is  absurd,  he  argues,  to  say 
that  the  Upper  House  of  the  British  Parliament  does  not  repre- 
sent the  British  nation,  as  to  deny  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
its  existence.  Monarchies  as 
well  as  democracies  have  fa- 
vored the  existence  of  a  council 
or  legislative  body,  whether 
elective  or  not,  who  should, 
from  a  standpoint  as  far  as 
possible  unbiased,  pass  on  the 
measures  of  the  peoples'  direct 
representatives.  Lord  Dunra- 
ven in  this  connection  says  : 

"The  necessity  of  a  second 
chamber  is  recognized  by 
all  democratic  communities, 
whether  under  a  monarchical 
or  republican  form  of  rules; 
and  the  functions,  duties,  and 
powers  appertaining  to  it  are 
determined  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence.  A  second  cham- 
ber exactly  reflecting  the  opin- 
ion and  expressing  the  voice  of  the  first  chamber  would  be  a  gross 
absurdity.  To  justify  its  existence,  it  must  exercise  the  function  of 
revision  ;  it  must  insure  that  the  sober,  well-considered  wishes  of 
the  people  prevail;  it  must  act  as  the  flywheel  or  governor  of  the 
legislative  machine.  This  is  the  function  which  second  chambers 
discharge  throughout  the  world— in  republics  such  as  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  throughout  the  British  Empire  under  a 
monarchical  regime. 

"A  second  chamber  always  saying  ditto  to  the  first  chamber 
would  exercise  no  check  on  ill-considered  proposals,  and  would 
be  merely  a  ridiculous  fly  upon  the  legislative  flywheel." 

Hence  the  abolition  of  such  a  chamber  as  the  House  of  Lords 
would  mean  practically  a  reversion  toward  barbarism  or  anarchv. 


THE  AFTER  SECTION  OF  THE  "SUEVIC"  POCKED  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 


VOYAGE  OF  AN   AMPUTATED   SHIP 

'THE  stories  of  Baron  Munchausen  sometimes  are  eclipsed  by 
*■  the  records  of  fact.  This  imaginative  romancer  relates  the 
experience  of  a  horseman  who,  passing  under  a  portcullis,  saw 
the  heavy  falling  gate  descend  behind  his  back,  but  so  close  as  to 
cut  off  his  beast"s  hindquarters.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
speed  at  which  his  courser  was  going  that  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion on  his  two  forelegs.  This  is  almost  parallel  to  the  way  in 
which  the  White-Star  liner  Suevic,  stranded  near  Land's  End, 
was  cut  in  two  and  her  stern  portion  towed  to  Southampton. 
This,  says  Lloyd's  Weekly  News  I London  i,  was  "one  of  the  most 

remarkable  salvage  feats  ever 
attempted  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion."  The  pa- 
per quoted  gives  the  following 
details : 

"This  great  White-Star  liner, 
homeward  bound  from  Aus- 
tralia, went  on  the  rocks  at 
Land's  End  on  March  17. 

"  There  she  remained  fast, 
and  it  was  feared  that  she 
would  become  a  total  loss. 

"  But  the  salvage  contractors 
from    Liverpool   carried    out  a 
daring  plan.     By  means  of  re- 
peated   dynamite    explosions — 
300  charges  in  all  being  used — 
they   cut  the   huge    vessel  into 
two  parts,  as  clean  as  tho  a  gi- 
gantic   knife    had    been    used. 
The  stern  portion  of  the  vessel, 
measuring   nearly   400   feet   in   length,   and    containing    the    en- 
gines, was  then  towed  away,  leaving  the  forward  portion,  nearly 
200  feet  in  length,  still  on  the  rocks. 

"Three  powerful  tugs  then  made  hawsers  fast,  and  took  the 
pathetic  fragment  in  tow,  the  Suev/c's  own  propellers  also  revolv- 
ing.    Thus  she  continued  her  journey,  stern  first. 

"The  portion  which  remains  on  the  rocks.  1S4  feet  of  her  fore 
part,  including  the  bridge,  stood  rigid  until  the  salved  part  con- 
taining the  engines  and  other  appointments  of  most  value  had  got 
well  out  of  sight. 

"At  one  o'clock  the  Suevic,  towed  by  her  attendant  tugs, 
was  sighted  twenty  miles  southwest  of  the  Needles.  She 
was  successfully  docked  at  Southampton  at  noon  on  Thursday 
[April  4]." 


THE   AFTER  SECTION    BEING    TOWED   AWAY,   LEAVING     l'HE    HOW   ON    THE   ROCKS. 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  CRIME 

IT  has  often  been  noted  that  crime  may  be  epidemic.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  we  printed  a  transla- 
tion showing  how  rapidly  criminal  impulse  may  spread  through  a 
mob.  Such  contagion  may  be  equally  sure,  tho  of  course  not  as 
rapid,  when  it  operates,  not  through  actual  sight,  but  through  a 
spoken  or  written  narrative.  For  this  reason  a  contributor  to 
Cosmos  (Paris,  February  23),  who  writes  in  that  magazine  on  "  The 
Contagion  of  Murder  through  the  Press,"  laments  the  publicity 
given  to  crime  through  sensational  reporting,  and  shows  that  such, 
publicity  may  result  in  actual  duplication  of  crime      We  read  • 

"The  Empress  Eugenie,  with  her  minister  Emile  Ollivier,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Petite  Roquette  prison,  spoke  to  a  young  inmate 
whose  whole  family  had  long  been  familiar  with  jails.  'Who  is 
your  father?'  asked  she  'My  father,'  answered  the  child,  in  a 
tone  of  pride  and  conviction  difficult  to  imagine, 'my  father  is  a 
forger.'  The  poor  child,  a  victim  of  example  and  education,  re- 
garded the  failings  of  his  family  as  a  sort  of  nobility,  and  was  no 
doubt  anxious  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Thieves,  assassins, 
and  all  such  rebels  against  law  come  finally  to  entertain  a  certain 
degree  of  pride  in  their  crimes,  and  the  publicity  that  they  receive 
encourages  them  to  continue  and  raises  up  imitators. 

"  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  but  regret  the  vivid  narration 
by  the  daily  papers,  often  with  suggestive  illustrations,  of  so-called 
sensational  crimes,  making  of  their  authors  interesting  heroes. 

"  Hosts  of  individuals  find  in  these  journalistic  tales  the  germs 
of  criminal  ideas,  which  thrive  in  a  properly  prepared  soil  and 
await  only  the  proper  moment  to  sprout 

"It  is  beyond  doubt  that  acts  of  violence  of  all  kinds  are  often 
suggested  by  pathetic  stories  of  similar  acts  read  in  the  papers. 
The  example  is  contagious;  the  idea  takes  possession  of  a  weak 
or  deprest  mind  and  becomes  a  sort  of  fatality  against  which  it  is 
impossible  to  struggle  When  we  peruse  the  records  of  criminal 
justice  we  must  be  deeply  surprized  at  the  preliminary  instruction 
acquired  by  murderers. 

"  These  murderers,  by  reading  the  accounts  of  trials  and  of  sen- 
sational crimes,  have  been  initiated  into  the  first  idea  of  crime  and 
instructed  in  the  manner  of  committing  it.  Georget,  who  studied 
this  question  long  ago.  said  :  'I  never  heard  of  so  many  cases  of 
homicidal  mania  before  the  journals  began  to  rehearse  incessantly 
the  details  of  the  most  recent  affairs  in  which  this  malady  figures.' 
...  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  crimes  whose  sug- 
gestion came  to  their  authors  from  reading  newspaper  stories." 

Examples,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  Dr.  Paul  Aubry's  book 
on  "The  Contagion  of  Murder,"  follow,  These  include  the 
case  of  the  Genevese  woman  named  Lombardi  whose  murder  of 
her  four  children,  followed  by  suicide,  in  1885,  was  directly  trace- 
able  to  her  reading  about  a  wife-murder;  that  of  a  French  crimi- 
nal, Lemaitre.  who  in  1881  cut  a  boy's  throat  under  circumstances 
that  he  had  read  about  in  romances  ;  that  of  Auguste  Drevelle, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  killed  his  employer,  a  baker,  with  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  criminal  as  celebrated  as  those  about  whom 
he  had  read  in  accounts  of  famous  cases.  Lemaitre  even  went 
so  far  as  to  reproduce,  in  his  sensational  description  of  his  own 
feelings  during  the  killing,  those  of  a  noted  murderer  whose 
confession  he  had  read.     The  writer  concludes : 

"The  reading  of  criminal  narratives  brings  on  a  diseased  in- 
citement and  creates  a  dangerous  obsession  in  the  case  of  some 
weak  and  impulsive  persons. 

"This  is  not  the  only  danger  of  the  excessive  publicity  given  to 
criminal  cases.  Professional  criminals  find  in  such  public  narra- 
tives, filled  with  too  minute  detail,  useful  information  about  the 
way  to  commit  crimes  with  the  least  possible  risk. 

"  It  is  lime  for  us  to  realize  the  truth.  Let  us  stop  advertising 
crime ;  and  since  examples  are  apt  to  be  followed,  let  us  make 
good  deeds  interesting  to  the  public  rather  than  blazon  forth  evil- 
doing." —  Translation  tnacle for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LIGHT  AS  AN  ENEMY  TO  PANAMA 
DIGGERS 

1"*HE  theory  that  excessive  light  is  injurious  to  the  human 
organism,  and  that  the  brilliant  tropical  sunlight  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  inability  of  Northerners  to  keep  well  and  do 
good  work  near  the  equator,  has  already  been  noticed  several 
times  in  these  columns.  Its  chief  advocate,  Major  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  writes  again  of 
it  in  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York,  April  13), in  an  article  in  which 
he  calls  excessive  sunlight  "  the  unrecognized  enemy  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal."  The  French  failed  at  Panama,  he  says,  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  prevent  infectious  tropical  diseases.  We 
have  solved  that  problem,  but  we  may  be  in  danger  of  failing  too, 
because  we  do  not  recognize  the  virulence  of  excessive  sunshine. 
It  has  already,  Major  Woodruff  is  sure,  done  vast  damage  to  our 
troops  in  the  Philippines.     We  read  : 

"  We  were  so  sure  in  the  Philippines  that  we  could  not  get  too 
much  light  that  we  built  our  houses  to  admit  it  in  floods,  and  con- 
temptuously disregarded  the  English  and  Dutch  experience  of  two 
centuries.  We  called  people  lazy  if  they  hid  themselves  at  mid- 
day, and  we  bravely  went  abroad  in  the  full  glare  of  the  light. 
Even  the  heavily  pigmented  Filipinos  darkened  their  houses,  and 
were  astounded  at  our  foolishness  in  doing  what  they  did  not  dare 
to  do.  Collapse  always  came  in  time,  if  not  a  real  collapse,  at 
least  a  degree  of  destruction  of  nervous  vigor  which  demanded 
a  return  to  darker  climates  to  escape  chronic  invalidism  or 
even  death." 

All  this,  notes  Dr.  Woodruff,  is  nothing  new.  Many  men  of 
Northern  races  have  migrated  to  light  climates— Goths,  Vandals, 
Franks,  and  many  others — but  in  time  they  all  paid  the  penalty  of 
extinction.  Thousands  of  light  types,  he  says,  have  migrated  to 
tropical  America,  but  have  left  no  trace.  Even  farther  north  the 
blonder  types  are  being  replaced.     To  quote  further : 

"  In  the  mean  time  our  constant  condition  of  light-stimulation 
is  causing  that  strenuousness  which  is  making  us  famous  at  the 
expense  of  a  fatal  wear  and  tear.  The  slow,  easy-going  men  of 
Northern  Europe  are  normal — they  last.  The  American  hustler 
is  goaded  beyond  his  powers,  and  as  a  rule  does  not  accomplish 
as  much  in  his  lifetime  as  the  more  sluggish  European.  Work,  of 
itself,  never  harms  any  one— it  is  only  when  we  work  under  the 
pressure  of  a  stimulant  that  irremediable  exhaustion  follows 

"  In  the  tropics  these  phenomena  are  magnified  and  are  the  basis 
of  those  distressing  health  reports  sent  out.  In  no  place  on  earth 
is  it  more  evident  that  the  race  is  to  the  slow.  Men  who  are 
guided  by  the  experience  of  centuries  and  take  care  of  themselves 
are  known  to  remain  in  fair  health  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  but 
the  hustler  is  a  wreck  in  three.  There  are  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions,  to  be  sure — men  who  think  they  have  successfully  proved 
the  law  to  be  false— but  their  cases  do  not  bear  inspection. 

"  So  long  as  men  continue  to  deny  that  tropical  light  is  harmful, 
just  so  long  will  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  civilization  at  Panama. 
We  will  not  guard  the  white  employees  as  they  should  be  guarded 
and  they  will  ignorantly  expose  themselves  to  needless  dangers. 
After  the  first  year  or  two  of  strenuous  labor  they  will  grow  stale, 
lose  interest,  and  become 'quitters  '  through  actual  nervous  dis- 
ease. Every  experienced  engineer  who  is  thus  compelled  to  give 
up  is  a  distinct  loss.  Many  more  cases  will  be  calamitous.  Even 
if  they  do  not  'quit  the  job,'  their  nervous  irritability  is  likely  to  ' 
lead  to  defective  judgments  which  may  cause  most  expensive 
blunders.  The  irresponsible  pessimistic  gossip  which  pours  out 
of  Panama  is  derived  from  such  sources— we  had  lots  of  it  from 
the  Philippines  at  one  time." 

The  solution  of  the  matter  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  self-evident. 
The  white  man  at  Panama  must  avoid  that  which  he  can  not  en- 
dure. He  now  knows  that  he  can  not  allow  mosquitoes  to  bite 
him,  and  he  must  further  admit  that  he  can  not  allow  the  sunlight 
to  strike  his  unprotected  body.     The  engineer  who  can  work  all 
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day  in  the  open  in  Michigan  or  New  York  can  notdo  it  in  Panama 
without  injuring  the  work  instead  of  helping  it  along.  Dr.  Wood- 
ruff concludes: 

"  The  new  discoveries  as  to  light  should  be  put  to  practical  use. 
The  old,  old  rules  of  tropical 


living  must  be  enforced.  Less 
work  per  day  and  none  in  the 
midday  will  give  more  prog- 
ress in  ten  years.  The  houses 
should  be  darkened,  the  cloth- 
ing should  be  opaque,  the  um- 
brella and  big  helmet  should 
be  more  in  evidence,  and  va- 
cations in  the  North  should  be 
frequent.  Then  we  will  hear 
of  fewer  men  who  have  sunk 
into  an  'irritable  weakness,' 
or  have  become  actual  nerv- 
ous wrecks  after  two  or  three 
years.  Tropical  light  is  the 
real  enemy  at  Panama,  and 
has  caused  the  last  sensational 
upset.  There  may  not  be  an- 
other if  these  modern  discov- 
eries are  acted  upon. 

"In  the  long  run— that  is, 
in  some  years  — it  will  be  found 
in  Panama,  as  in  India,  that 
the  survivors  are  not  the  big 
blond  men  who  do  such  grand 
work  in  the  cold  darker  North, 
but  they  will  be  men  who  more 
nearly  approach  the  physique 
and  complexion  of  the  native 
who  is  adjusted  to  the  climate. 
Famous  tropica'!  explorers  like 
Livingstone  were  all  small 
dark  types,  and  the  men  who  survive  a  quarter  century  of  cam- 
paigns in  India  are  undersized  like  Wolseley  and  Roberts.  There 
is  something  about  the  big  blond  physique  which  makes  it 
specially  susceptible  to  damage  in  the  tropics,  and  such  men 
break  down  quite  soon.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  more  critical 
selection  of  types  which  are  known  to  survive  the  conditions.  In 
time  there  will  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  it  is  too  expensive 
a  process  now  that  we  know  that  the  light  destroys  the  health  of 
a  white  man  in  the  tropics.  We  can  select  the  fittest  beforehand 
and  keep  them  the  fittest.  We  must  dodge  nature's  laws,  not 
defy  them." 


MAJ.    CHARLES    E.    WOODRUFF, 

Who  thinks  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
failing  at  Panama  because  we  do  not 
recognize  the  virulence  of  excessive 
sunshine. 


AUTOMOBILE  BAGGAGE-TRUCKS— Motor-driven  trucks  for 
baggage  and  mail  have  been  placed  experimentally  in  one  of  the 
railroad  stations  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
ultimately  supplant  the  present  hand-trucks  in  all  the  larger  sta- 
tions. Says  the  writer  of  a  descriptive  note  in  Railway  and  Loco- 
motive Engineering  {New  York,  April) : 

"  It  often  happens  that  a  passenger  does  not  deliver  his  trunk  in 
the  baggage-room  until  five  minutes  or  less  before  train-time.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  several  baggage  porters  pushing 
and  tugging  at  one  ordinary  heavily  loaded  hand-truck  in  their 
effort  to  deliver  its  burden  within  the  allotted  time.  To-day  one 
may  be  attracted  by  a  heavily  loaded  truck  running  along  at  a 
good  speed  and  guided  by  a  man  who  holds  the  tongue  and  starts 
it  simply  by  pushing  a  button. 

"The  general  appearance  of  the  trucks  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
old  hand-pulled  ones,  but  beneath  the  platform  are  boxes  contain- 
ing a  storage-battery  and  one  electric  motor. 

"  It  is  important  that  these  trucks  must  neither  run  away  nor 
get  beyond  control  if  accidentally  left  standing.  In  this  respect 
they  have  proved  satisfactory.  Their  speed  is  controlled  from  a 
small  lever  fastened  on  the  tongue  by  which  they  are  steered,  and 
it  is  further  arranged  so  that  if  this  tongue  is  dropt  or  let  down 
the  current  is  shut  off  and  the  brakes  are  put  on.  A  catch  is  also 
provided,  so  that  the  tongue  can  be  fastened  up  against  the  front 
of  the  truck,  in  which  position  the  current  is  also  shut  off  and  the 
brakes  are  held  on  the  same  as  when  it  is  on  the  ground." 


A  DETECTOR  OF  THE  INVISIBLE 

ONE  would  suppose  that  an  instrument  enabling  the  observer 
to  detect  bodies  smaller  than  those  visible  in  the  most  pow- 
erful of  ordinary  microscopes  would  still  be  properly  described  as 
a  microscope,  only  of  still  greater  capacity  than  those  hitherto 
devised.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  smallest  object 
visible  through  the  true  microscope  has  a  size  that  is  well  known 
and  can  be  calculated  from  the  laws  of  optics.  The  larger  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  the  greater  the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  immersed;  and  the  smaller  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  used,  the  greater  will  be  the  microscope's  resolving  power, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  has  its  limits. 
Nevertheless,  objects  below  these  limits  may  still  have  their  exist- 
ence made  appreciable  to  the  eye,  tho  it  can  not  be  strictly  said 
that  they  are  "seen."  In  the  ultramicroscope  of  Siedentopf  and 
Zsigmondy  the  ability  of  the  observed  bodies  to  diffract  light  is 
utilized.  Thus  they  appear  in  the  field  as  luminous  stars,  the 
images  seen  being  not  those  of  the  bodies  themselves,  but  the 
mere  results  of  their  power  to  deflect  light-rays.  This  and  some 
similar  instruments,  together  with  some  of  the  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  by  their  means,  are  described  in  a  recent  French 
work  on  "  Ultramicroscopes,"  by  A.  Cotton  and  H.  Mouton  (Paris, 
1906).  We  quote  from  a  review  in  Nature  (London,  March  28) 
signed  by  Thomas  H.  Blakesley.     Says  this  writer: 

"  In  the  microscope,  .  .  .  the  illuminated  ultramicroscopic  ob- 
ject merely  appears  as  a  star  of  light.  The  form  of  the  object  is 
entirely  unobserved,  its  presence  only  being  appreciable  when  cer- 
tain conditions  are  fulfilled.  These  are  that  the  illumination  shall  be 
intense,  that  the  field  shall  be  profoundly  dark,  and  that  the  objects 
themselves  shall  be  sufficiently  sparsely  distributed  in  the  field." 

Several  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
investigations  that  may  be  carried  on  with  these  powerful  tho  lim- 
ited instruments,  together  with  some  of  the  results  that  have  been 
already  reached.     Says  the  reviewer  : 

"As  examples,  we  may  cite  the  distribution  of  silver,  gold,  and 
other  metal  particles  in  the  colored  glasses  containing  them  .  .  . ; 
the  Brownian  movements  of  ultramicroscopic  bodies  in  colloids, 
and  the  translation  of  such  bodies  by  electric  current.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  description  given  of  the  motions  of  silver  par- 
ticles in  the  hydrosol  of  that  metal  prepared  by  the  Bredig  process 
of  forming  a  submerged  electric  arc  between  silver  wires.  The 
particles,  below  certain  dimensions,  remain  in  stable  suspension. 
They  are  quite  ultramicroscopic,  but  still  are  capable  of  diffracting 
light.  When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  the  liquid,  .  .  . 
the  points  of  light  are  seen  move  equably  in  a  direction  from  the 
cathode  to  the  anode,  the  speed  being  proportional  to  the  poten- 
tial gradient.   .   .  .  Above  and   below  this  central  region.  ie.,in 


1  [  Engineerinir. "New   Vork 

AN    AUTOMOBILE    BAGGAGE-TRUCK. 


beds  adjoining  the  top  and  bottom   boundaries,  the  motion  is  in 
the  opposite  direction,  somewhat  slower  and  less  equable,  and 

variable  with  the  size  of  the  particles 

"The   particles  have  such  exceedingly  small    mass  that  their 
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ultimate  velocities  in  the  central  region  are  acquired  instanta- 
neously, and  if  the  electrodes  are  connected  with  an  alternating 
source  of  electromotive  force,  the  points  of  light  move  backward 
and  forward.  ' 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the  ultramicroscope  has 
considerably  enlarged  the  limits  of  physical  investigation  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  instrument  actually  reveals  to  the  eye 
the  presence  of  bodies  that  are  too  small  ever  to  be  seen. 


IS  PARANCEA  CURABLE? 

AS  is  the  case  with  many  other  important  questions,  the  an- 
swer to  this  seems  to  depend  largely  on  definition  What 
isparanoea?  The  everyday  citizen  knows  little  about  it  except 
that  it  is  a  form  of  insanity  particularly  affected  by  those  accused 
of  crime  According  to  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New 
"York,  April  6),  its  forms  are  so  various  that,  unless  the  practitioner 
adopts  a  pretty  comprehensive  definition,  conclusions  of  any  kind 
regarding  it  are  likely  to  go  astray  This  form  of  insanity,  says 
the  writer,  has  long  stood  as  a  bete  noir  of  psychiatry.     He  says  : 

'  Krafft  Ebing  in  his  fourth  edition  (189c)  gave  out  as  a  dictum 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  patient  suffering  from  parancea  recover. 
Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  however,  it  has  been  becoming 
evident  that  parancea,  in  the  sense  in  which  Krafft-Ebing  used 
the  word,  is  not  one  disease,  but  a  number,  and  newer  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  into  high  relief  the  fact  that  one  is  compelled 
to  adopt  Wernicke's  comprehensive  even  if  less  definite  term  of 
the  paranceic  states,  if  one  is  to  avoid  the  discomfort  of  finding 
one's  incurable  paranoeics  turn  out  to  be  curable  something  else. 
This  has  happened  to  almost  all  practising  alienists,  especially 
those  imbued  with  Krafft-Ebing's  ideas,  altho  asylum  physicians, 
who  are  less  liable  to  have  acute  and  mild  paranceic  conditions 
come  before  them,  are  less  often  called  upon  to  revise  their 
opinions. 

"  Modern  French  authors  .  .  have  attempted  a  comparative 
study  of  the  terms  used  to  define  the  paranceic  states  with  a 
marked  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  most  marked  group  of  these 
states  constitutes  the  systematized  delusional  or  primary  paranceas, 
under  which  heading  one  finds  the  acute  simple  and  hallucinatory 
forms,  as  well  as  the  chronic  systematized  delusional  ones  In 
the  former,  the  prognosis,  if  we  follow  Mendel,  may  be  cure,  cure 
with  remissions,  episodic  and  recurrent  attacks,  and  chronic 
forms.  .  .  As  for  the  chronic  systematized  forms,  the  prognosis 
is  bad.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  Bartels,  Frey- 
berg,  Ilberg,  and  a  number  of  other  observers  have  described  re- 
coveries with  fair  or  complete  insight  even  in  this  group,  and  that 
both  Wernicke  and  Kraepelin  admit  the  curability  of  this  form  at 
times." 

What  used  to  be  called  in  this  country  delusional  mania  and 
melancholia  are  now  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  "  sec- 
ondary paranceas."  These,  the  writer  tells  us,  frequently  occur 
after  infectious  diseases,  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  many 
intoxications,  notably  alcoholic.     He  says: 

"  In  this  latter  form  delusions  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  persecutory 
delusions,  are  extremely  common.  Delusions  of  persecution  in 
morphinists  and  cocainists  are  not  unknown.  The  great  group  of 
the  paranceic  dements  is  to  be  classed  here  The  prognosis  in  this 
group  is  in  general  good,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  primary 
affection. 

"  A  third  group  of  Anglade's  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
from  the  medico-legal  point  of  view.  Here  are  the  many  half 
fools,  half  geniuses  of  the  world — the  long-haired  reformers,  the 
unsuccessful  but  never-daunted  inventors,  the  erotics,  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  perverts.  Those  suffering  from  phobias,  obsessions, 
fixt  ideas,  etc.,  all  meet  in  this  common  ground  of  defectives  of 
a  mild  grade.  Those  in  whom  the  stamp  of  persecutory  delusions 
comes  out  with  any  degree  of  force  are  the  subjects  of  the  rudi- 
mentary or  abortive  paranceas  of  Morselli,  Westphal,  and  others, 
or  of  the  isolated  monomanias,  a  term  which  has  done  so  much  to 
cloud  the  real  nature  of  the  defects  of  judgment  in  these  individ- 
uals. In  many  of  these  the  prognosis  is  good,  especially  if  neur- 
asthenic overtaxation  is  responsible.'' 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  almost  all  forms  of  parancea,  in  its 
widest  sense,  may  be  cured,  so  that  the  unhappy  inference  is 
that  the  paranceic  may  cheerfully  commit  crime  with  a  reasonable 
piospect  of  ultimate  freedom. 

OUR  RAILROADS  BREAKING  DOWN 

THAT  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems are  strained  to  the  breaking-point,  and  that  this  fact 
is  closely  connected  with  the  recent  epidemic  of  accidents,  is  as- 
serted by  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  April).  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, says  the  writer,  to  show  that  this  approach  to  breakdown  is 
true  of  all  the  elements  of  transportation.  A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  and  more  than  one  link  in  our  railway  sys- 
tems is  near  failure.     We  read  : 

"In  nearly  every  case  the  terminal  facilities  are  inadequate,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  great  expenditures  now  being  incurred  to  im- 
prove and  extend  them.  This,  naturally,  is  felt  first  by  delays  in 
handling  trains  and  in  consequent  disarrangement  of  schedules, 
followed  by  the  increased  liability  to  accident  when  trains  are  no 
longer  on  their  regular  time 

"The  greatly  increased  demand  for  transportation  has  been 
partially  met  by  the  addition  of  longer,  heavier,  and  faster  trains, 
together  with  the  use  of  heavier  rails  and  strengthened  bridges, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extend  the  operating  personnel  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  mechanical  equipment  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  its  efficiency  at  the  maximum. 

"To  meet  the  present  demand  for  transportation,  both  in  the 
passenger  and  in  the  freight  service,  involves  what  amounts  al- 
most to  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  system  on  many  lines.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  possible  replacement,  in  important  portions  of 
large  systems,  of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  traction,  it  will  be 
realized  that  the  railroad  situation  is  not  unlike  the  problem  of 
rebuilding  a  great  bridge  without  interrupting  traffic,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  traffic  is  greater  than  ever  before." 

The  writer  disclaims  advancing  this  state  of  affairs  as  an  excuse 
for  the  disasters  and  loss  of  life  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
comment,  but  he  reminds  us  of  the  necessity  that  the  situation 
should  be  viewed  intelligently  and  thoughtfully  if  permanent  rem- 
edies are  to  be  found      He  goes  on  : 

"  One  of  the  points  which  had  been  made  against  the  railways, 
and  apparently  with  justice,  is  the  laxity  in  operation  of  the  block- 
signal  system,  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  practically  to  neutralize 
nearly  all  of  the  protection  which  it  is  supposed  to  afford.  That 
an  engineer  should  be  permitted,  under  any  consideration  what- 
ever, to  run  past  a  block-signal,  is  to  render  that  system  far  worse 
than  useless,  since  its  presence  creates  a  sense  of  security  which 
does  not  exist.  If  no  signal  system  is  installed,  the  very  feeling 
of  insecurity  creates  an  individual  degree  of  watchfulness,  which 
gives  some  protection.  When,  however,  a  system,  admirable  in 
itself,  serves  to  lull  that  watchfulness,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
value  is  practically  destroyed  by  the  violation  of  its  fundamental 
principle,  it  is  far  worse  than  none.  The  first  thing  which  should 
be  done,  if  the  railways  of  the  United  States  wish  to  allay  the  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  which  the  recent  accidents  have  created,  is  to  an- 
nounce, in  unmistakable  terms,  that  the  block  system  is  to  be  en- 
forced absolutely,  and  to  make  that  statement  good  beyond 
suspicion." 

LIFE-SAVER  FOR  MERCURY-WORKERS— A  device  that  may 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  laborers  in  industries  that  necessi- 
tate bodily  contact  with  mercury  or  its  vapors  has  just  been  in- 
vented in  Italy.  Says  the  writer  of  a  brief  note  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
March  2): 

"An  effective  method  of  protecting  laborers  in  mercury-mines, 
or  in  industries  involving  the  use  of  mercury,  against  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapors  of  this  metal  or  their  introduction  into  the  di- 
gestive passages,  has  long  been  sought.  Sanitary  police  regula- 
tions prescribe  the  effective  ventilation  of  factories,  limitation  of 
working  hours,  etc  ,  but  they  do  not  give  especially  encouraging 
results  in  the  fight  against  mercurial  poisoning,  and  workers  in 
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mercurial  trades  are  marked  in  great  numbers  for  premature  death. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Prometheus,  an  Italian  named  Tarugi 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  an  effective  protector  in  aluminum. 
He  attributes  to  this  metal  an  'attractive  power  '  for  mercury— 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  method  of  action  of  the  alu- 
minum in  this  new  use  is  not  yet  perfectly  clear.  In  any  case,  the 
inventor  recommends  that  workmen  be  furnished  with  a  protective 
aluminum  mask,  the  openings  left  for  respiration  being  rilled  with 
a  fine  gauze  made  of  thread  of  the  same  metal.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  it  is  desirable  that  this  device  should 
be  soon  subjected  to  conclusive  tests." — Translation  made  tor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


force,  we  little  wonder  that  he  became  permeated  with  the  idea 
that  ultimately  man  would  manufacture  his  own  sustenance.  In 
his   address   to   the   second    International    Congress   of   Applied 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  MODERN  SYNTHETIC 

CHEMISTRY 

FRANCE  has  lost  within  a  few  months  three  of  her  greatest 
masters  of  physical  science  ;  first  the  physicist  Curie,  the 
discoverer  of  radium  ;  next  the  chemist  Moissan,  the  wizard  of  the 
electric  furnace,  and  now,  on  March  25,  Berthelot,  the  founder  of 
modern  synthetic  chemistry.  Altho  he  was  the  last  of  the  three 
to  go,  Berthelot's  eminence  dates  back  much  further  than  that  of 
the  others.  Pierre  Eugene  Marcellin  Berthelot,  as  we  learn  from 
an  appreciation  in  Science  (New  York,  April  12)  by  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Doremus,  was  born  in  Paris,  October  25,  1827,  the  son  of  a 
physician,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  taste  for  a  scientific  career, 
and  who  schooled  him  effectually  for  it.  His  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Lyce*e  Henri  IV.  Berthelot  was  a  man  of  cyclopedic 
learning,  a  master  of  Greek,  a  frequent  writer  on  education, 
morals,  and  philosophy,  an  expert  in  all  sciences,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary grasp  of  their  meaning  and  relationships.  The  series  of 
researches  that  began  with  his  doctoral  thesis  in  1854,  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  fats  from  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids,  led  nine  years 
later  to  the  founding  of  a  special  chair  at  the  College  de  France, 
that  he  might  have  opportunity  for  carrying  on  this  new  kind  of 
chemical  work,  which  sought  the  formation  of  compounds,  instead 
of  their  separation  into  their  elements.     Says  Dr.  Doremus: 

"  He  thus  entered  on  a  field  of  work  which  made  him  famous. 

Analysis   had    until    this 


period  been  the  chemist's 
aim .  Sy n the sis  now 
claimed  his  attention,  and 
before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  won- 
ders were  indeed  wrought, 
revolutionizing  both  phi- 
losophy and  the  arts. 

"By  causing  an  electric 
arc  to  play  between  car- 
bon electrodes  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen, 
Berthelot  secured  the  di- 
rect union  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  with  the  pro- 
duction of  acetylene.  He 
then  converted  this  by 
the  action  of  heat  into 
benzene,  and  from  these 
passed  to  other  syntheses. 
He  also  experimented 
with  the  silent  discharge  turning  oxygen  to  ozone.  With  the  induc- 
tion current  he  combined  acetylene  and  nitrogen  to  hydrocyanic 
acid.  He  obtained  formic  acid,  starting  from  carbon  monoxid. 
By  the  use  of  sealed  tubes  in  which  chemicals  were  subjected  to 
high  temperature  and  pressure  through  considerable  time  he  influ- 
enced them  to  combine,  and  also  gave  us  a  new  general  method  in 
chemical  manipulation.  Six  important  works,  in  all  nine  volumes, 
attest  his  genius  as  applied  to  this  department  of  his  labors.  His 
soul  was  in  his  work.  When  one  contemplates  how  his  experi- 
ments steadily  progressed,  effecting  the  grouping  of  the  elements 
to  form  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  acids,  ethers,  sugars,  fats,  thus 
simulating  natural  processes  and  building  up  compounds  which 
up  to  his  day  were  conceived  as  being  solely  the  result  of  vital 


BERTHELOT  Al  WORK. 


BERTHELOT  AT  HOME. 

"  He  cared  for  two  things  supremely,"  says  a  British  writer, 
"  his  work  and  his  family."  "  His  fine,  regular  features  and  brilliant 
blue  eyes  left  an  impression  not  easily  forgotten." 

Chemistry  he  says:  'No one  can  deny  that  the  day  is  perhaps  near 
when  the  progress  of  chemistry  will  realize  the  manufacture  of 
foods ;  in  that  day  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle will  be  exposed  to  the  same  destiny  which  has  overtaken  the 
culture  of  madder  in  our  day.'  " 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  energy  developed  by  chemical  re- 
actions in  definite  terms,  Berthelot  founded  what  is  now  known  as 
thermochemistry,  at  which  he  worked  for  thirty-five  years.  His 
work  on  "  The  Force  of  Explosives"  (1883)  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  these  researches  and  led  to  the  discovery  by  others  of 
smokeless  powder.  During  the  war  of  1870  Berthelot  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Defense.  His  later  work  in  the 
chemistry  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  was  connected  with  his  be- 
lief in  the  identity  of  chemical  phenomena  in  living  and  non-living 
matter.     Of  his  beautiful  experiment  at  Meudon  the  writer  says  : 

"  Here  the  master  undertook  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants — generating  this  force  or  deri- 
ving it  from  the  atmosphere.  Here  it  was  that  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  was  studied,  a  problem  that  has  engaged  the  sturdiest 
minds,  and  here  it  was  that  he  found  that  microbic  life  was  the 
means  of  transferring  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  the  living  plant  cell. 
The  import  of  this  phenomenon  he  tersely  stated  in  saying, 'The 
soil  is  something  alive  ! '  " 

Berthelot  was  greatly  loved  and  honored  in  his  native  land.  He 
was  made  a  life  senator  in  1SS1  and  twice  served  as  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, holding  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction  in  1SS6  and  that 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1805.  There  was  an  international  celebra- 
tion of  his  scientific  "jubilee  "in  1901,  during  which  President 
Loubet  gave  him  a  gold  medal,  specially  struck  for  the  occasion, 
testifying  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  His  end  was  dra- 
matic—almost  sensational.  His  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  most 
happily  for  forty -five  years,  died  suddenly,  and  the  shock  brought 
about  his  own  end  a  few  minutes  later.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Pantheon,  amid  such  military  and  civic  ceremonies  as  are  accorded 
to  a  man  of  science  in  France  alone. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


INCUBUS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OFFICIAL 

CREEDS  and  ministers  have  been  freely  held  accountable  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  church,  but  church  officials  have 
rarely  been  so  impugned  as  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle.  "  The  min- 
ister in  the  church  of  to-day  who  succeeds,"  says  that  writer  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  April),  "does  so  in  spite  of  the 
men  associated  with  him,  and  gains  his  pennyworth  of  power  and 
usefulness  only  because  he  steers  around  the  selfishness  and  pri- 
vate prejudices  and  caprices  of  most  of  the  officials  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal."  It  is  the  church  official,  Dr.  Berle  thinks,  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  "  in  sheer  stupidity,  linked 
with  selfishness  and  love  of  private  control,  few  institutions  are 
much  more  cu]pable  than  the  churches  of  to-day."  Most  minis- 
ters admit  these  facts  among  themselves,  he  asserts,  but  "  obvi- 
ously they  can  not  make  such  statements  in  individual  cases." 
He  goes  on: 

"The  present  writer  has  in  his  possession  hundreds  of  letters 
which  wouM  prove  this  statement.  They  come  from  all  kinds  of 
ministers,  in  parishes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  in  college 
towns  and  factory  towns,  in  cultured  suburbs  and  uncultured  semi- 
slum  regions.  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  stated  re- 
cently that  if  all  the  committees  that  manage  the  churches  were  to 
resign,  and  the  minister  alone  were  made  the  supreme  manager, 
most  ofthe  Episcopal  churches  of  Massachusetts  would  be  better 
managed  than  they  are  at  present.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  most  of  the  Congregational  churches.  And  the  perpetual  suc- 
cession cf  debts  (bankruptcies  or  assignments,  they  call  them  in 
business)  of  our  benevolent  societies  shows  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  about  them.  As  a  simple  matter  of  truth,  the  minister  is  the 
hardest-worked  wage-earner  in  the  country.  No  first-class  car- 
penter or  plumber  or  mason  or  other  skilled  artizan  has  to  surren- 
der so  many  personal  rights,  and  submit  to  so  many  indignities, 
both  with  respect  to  himself  and  his  family,  as  the  average  minis- 
ter of  to-day,  and  the  wages  of  the  skilled  artizan  are  now  higher 
to  boot.  The  Nation  was  strictly  within  the  line  of  truth  when  it 
said  that  the  minister  of  to-day  not  only  had  to  earn  his  wages, 
but  had  also  practically  to  collect  them  at  the  expense  of  his  per- 
sonal dignity  as  a  man.  This  is  the  ministry  of  to-day  as  it  actu- 
ally is — the  lowest  wages  possible,  the  largest  surrender  of  per- 
sonal rights,  the  least  progressive  institution  to  serve,  and  the 
least  certainty  of  tenure  possible  ! " 

The  relation  which  the  minister  bears  to  the  general  public  is 
in  some  respects  a  graver  problem  than  that  of  his  personal  rela- 
tions to  the  church.  Here,  too,  as  Dr.  Berle  shows,  the  will  of 
the  progressive  minister  is  thwarted  by  the  power  of  those  to 
whom  he  is  subservient: 

"The  air  is  seething  with  new  ideas,  ethical,  social,  industrial, 
economic,  and  educational.  To  reach  and  understand  these  ideas 
and  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  who  hold  them,  the  minister  needs 
to  show  himself  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  ef  his  time  and  its  aspi- 
rational  life.  But  let  him  undertake  it,  and  what  usually  happens? 
He  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  his  'conservative'  constituency  does 
not  care  to  have  these  things  brought  into  the  pulpit ;  it  does  not 
care  to  have  its  minister  identified  with  their  public  discussion, 
much  less  with  their  propagation.  Controlled,  for  the  most  part, 
by  men  of  bourgeois  intellect  and  habits  of  thought,  the  very 
methods  employed  by  all  the  apostles  are  tabu  in  the  church. 
Loyalty  to  the  church  leads  usually  to  the  stifling  of  this  message 
to  the  larger  community;  and  the  result  is  what  we  see — the 
church  abandoned  by  the  masses,  not  merely  of  the  lower  classes, 
so-called,  but  also  of  the  intelligent  thinking  men  and  women, 
who  want  to  see  the  great  evils  of  the  world  dealt  with." 

As  a  "  true  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  advan- 
cing social  and  ethical  spirit  of  the  time  in  the  United  States"  Dr. 
Berle  quotes  an  observation  of  the  author  of  "Commerce  and 
Christianity  "  in  his  chapter  on  "  Churches  Dead  and  Alive."  The 
author,  referring  to  the  blindness  of  the  churches  to   the  steady 


drift  of  the  business  world  in  directions  wtoect  x^  u  ^w^sreaswgiy 
difficult  to  get  any  play  at  all  for  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," adds: 

"  Sooner  or  later  they  will  awake  to  the  fact,  not  that  the  power 
of  Christianity  has  disappeared,  but  that  the  greatest  application 
of  its  essential  truth  that  the  world  has  ever  dreamed  of  is  being 
made  by  those  who  are  not  only  not  members  of  Christian  socie- 
ties, but  do  not  even  call  themselves  by  the  Christian  name." 

As  a  further  observation,  Dr.  Berle  writes : 

"  What  this  author  would  have  written,  had  he  had  before  him 
Mr.  Harriman's  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  known  the  dreary  and  wretched  story  of  the  Chris- 
tian directors  of  the  great  insurance  companies  recently  under 
investigation,  is  difficult  to  imagine.  But,  again,  the  contention 
that  the  church  has  lost  initiative,  and  has  definitely  given  up  in 
many  quarters  her  claim  and  power  of  leadership  and  her  gift  of 
uttering  the  message  of  deliverance,  was  most  strikingly  set  forth 
in  the  visit  of  a  committee  of  New  York  ministers,  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  time  these  lines  are  written,  to  President  Roosevelt 
at  the  White  House,  begging  the  President  to  do  something  to- 
ward the  religious  awakening  of  New  York  City  !  And  the  Presi- 
dent graciously  promised  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  the  committee  left,  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  Chief  Executive 
would  presently  send  a  statement,  or  write  a  message,  or  deliver  a 
speech,  in  the  interest  of  salvation  (Protestant  brand  preferred,  as 
it  appears)  of  New  York  City  !  What  a  picture  of  imbecility,  im- 
potence, and  spiritual  confusion  !  What  a  theme  for  satirist  and 
cynic  !  And  this  is  the  church  of  the  Living  God  !  And  these  are 
the  ministers  to  whom  the  promise  is  delivered:  'All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Lo,  I  am  with  you,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world  ! '  " 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN'S  THEOLOGY 

THE  religious  views  of  the  "man  in  the  street "  are  not  gener- 
ally thought  much  of;  but  as  man  is  a  religious  animal, 
everybody  naturally  constructs  for  himself  some  theory  of  his  own 
origin,  responsibility,  and  destiny.  So  reasons  the  Rev.  B.  A. 
Millard  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (London).  If  the  average  man 
turns  away  from  the  ordinary  clerical  utterance  of  cast-iron  dogma, 
he  argues,  and  will  not  take  anything  on  hearsay  or  authority  un- 
less he  finds  it  true  for  himself,  and  capable  of  being  accepted  and 
assimilated  by  him,  he  has  very  good  reason  on  his  side.  Ordi- 
nary theology  is  in  its  exposition  often  unnecessarily  antiquated, 
even  obsolete,  and  often  arrogant  in  its  claim  of  finality.  Yet  "a 
vastly  increased  multitude  of  average  men  and  women  "  "  are  gen- 
uinely and  personally  interested  in  matters  of  faith."  The  "seek- 
ers after  truth  "  have  had  their  ranks  "  largely  and  widely  recruited 
in  recent  years."  But  still  the  average  man  "  is  deeply  suspicious 
of  formal  doctrine."  In  this  matter  he  is  both  right  and  wrong, 
says  Mr.  Millard,  who  proceeds  as  follows: 

"The  fact  that  escapes  his  recognition  and  invalidates  his  judg- 
ment is  this:  that  with  whatever  magical  power  theological  doc- 
trines may  have  been  invested,  and  however  resolutely  they  may 
have  been  used  by  priest  and  church  to  compel  his  thought  along 
certain  lines,  they  are  in  their  origin  and  nature  the  product  of  a 
process  in  the  minds  of  their  framers  exactly  similar  to  the 
process  which  is  in  progress  in  his  own  mind,  lie  is  making  doc- 
trines, constructing  a  theology  to-day,  just  as  were  the  men  of 
1,500  years  ago.  A  doctrine  is  simply  a  statement  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  experience.  It  is  of  value  as  it  leads  us  to  a 
true  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts,  and  by  the  power  of 
whatever  truth  it  possesses  energizes  the  life.  Its  virtue  and  use- 
fulness lie  entirely  in  this  direction,  and  not  in  any  self-contained 
magical  power.  The  average  man,  when  he  is  suspicious  of  doc- 
trine as  such,  is  blind  to  its  historic  background;  he  views  it  out 
of  perspective,  he  ignores  its  human  element  as  completely  as  he 
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who    claims    for    it  some  divine   aim    inherent  authority.     The 
tyranny  of  it  lies' not  in  its  legitimate  use,  but  in  its  misuse." 

The  writer  gives  an  example  Oi  the  way  in  which  the  average 
man  is  inclined  to  dismiss  as  obsolete  figment  some  doctrine  or 
theory  when  stated  in  terms  of  theology,  altho  he  may  accept  it 
as  the  conclusion  of  modern  scientific  investigation.  He  cites  the 
term  "  original  sin  "—a  vastly  important  and  genuine  truth — "  to  the 
men  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  who  concerned  themselves,  he 
thinks,  with  quaint  and  curious  discussions.  For  him,  the  man  of 
to-day,  it  is  dry  bones."  Not  so  if  stated  in  more  current  lan- 
guage.    As  Mr.  Millard  says: 

"  If  one  had  spoken  to  him  about  'inherited  tendencies,'  the  in- 
fluence of  ancestry  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  individual,  he 
would  have  pricked  up  his  ears,  recognizing  a  live  issue  that  inter- 
ests him  deeply,  in  which  he  is  personally  concerned,  upon  which 
he  has  done  some  hard  thinking  on  his  own  account,  and  which  he 
would  eagerly  discuss  with  you.  The  root  facts  which  create  the 
problem  of  inherited  tendencies  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  theologian  concerns  himself  when  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  original  sin.  It  is  the  phrase  used  to  describe  the  set  of 
facts  which  in  one  case  stifles  and  in  the  other  stimulates  his  in- 
terest. 

"The  average  man  to-day  loves  actuality;  he  is  immersed  in  the 
facts  of  his  own  daily  life  and  experience.  He  meets  in  that  daily 
life  more  problems  than  he  can  settle,  the  days  and  hours  are 
crowded  with  affairs,  life  is  short  and  fleeting;  he  wants  to  settle 
his  own  problems,  he  can  not  spare  time  to  worry  over  the  prob- 
lems that  absorbed  his  forefathers;  he  thinks  they  are  quite  differ- 
ent problems." 

Hence  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  Christian  preacher,  says  Mr. 
Millard,  of  employing  "  a  living  language,"  with  which  the  average 
man  is  familiar.  The  Christian  teacher  "must  adapt  himself  to 
the  modern  attitude,  and  adopt  modern  intellectual  methods. 
Therein  lies  his  only  chance  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  aver- 
age man,  and  of  guiding  his  thoughts  and  helping  him  in  the  life 
he  lives." 

Again,  when  the  doctrines  of  theology  are  presented  to  the  aver- 
age man  with  the  implication  of  their  formal  finality,  he  is  natu- 
rally disgusted  because  "  the  possibility  of  a  wider  outlook,  of 
changing  points  of  view,"  is  "continually  ignored."  On  this  im- 
portant matter  we  read : 

"The  very  claim  to  this  finality  which  he  makes  on  behalf  of 
his  Bible  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  his  own  judgment, 
since  the  Bible  does  not  make  any  such  claim  for  itself,  and  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  origin  and  becoming  of 
the  Bible  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  claim. 

"  All  this  view  of  things  has  somehow  worked  itself  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  average  man.  He  is  more  than  half  convinced  that 
nothing  is  final  in  this  world.  He  has  learnt  enough  of  evolution 
to  realize  that  the  world  and  human  life,  and  our  knowledge  of 
both,  and  of  the  Eternal  Something  that  lies  behind  all,  are  ever 
moving  forward;  that  progress  is  essential  to  life;  that  finality  is 
only  'sepulcher'  written  differently.  He  has  an  instinctive  belief 
in  the  'one  far-off  divine  event,'  and  he  knows  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  attained  to  that  happy  goal ;  and  the  goal,  when  it  is  attained, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  starting-place  for  further  adventure  into 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  Tho  perhaps  he  does  not  put  it 
quite  in  this  way,  he  feels  that  our  perception  of  absolute  truth 
can  only  be  relative  after  all.  The  only  possible  consummation  in 
truth  is  God  himself,  and  his  finality  is  so  inexhaustible  that, 
losing  itself  in  his  infinity,  it  annihilates  itself.  'The  thoughts  of 
men  must  widen  with  the  process  of  the  suns  ' :  if  the  average  man 
is  to  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  theology  of  the  church, 
the  attitude  of  finality  must  be  relinquished  once  and  for  all  by 
both  church  and  theology." 

The  writer  concludes  with  a  warning  to  preachers ;  and  some 
hints  as  to  how  they  are  to  deal  with  the  theological  views  of  the 
average  men  are  given  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  theologian  who  lives  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  at- 
mosphere of  the  last  millennium  or  even  of  the  last  century,  who 
ignores  the  thoughts  and  questions  of  the  men  of  to-day,  however 


logical  his  reasoning  and  flawless  his  philosophy,  will  be  'plowing 
a  lonely  furrow  ';  and  that  is  as  profitless  a  proceeding  *n  theol- 
ogy as  it  is  in  politics.  We  look  to-day  for  some  great  thinker, 
who,  bringing  the  wisdom  gathered  from  the  wise  and  great  of  the 
past,  with  a  keen  intellectual  training,  a  logical,  alert,  and  practi- 
cal mind,  an  eye  for  reality,  a  sympathetic  heart,  will  step  down 
into  the  arena  of  the  world"s  life.  .  nd  teach  men  how  to  resolve 
the  experiences  of  their  daily  life, how  to  read  their  own  thoughts, 
how  to  penetrate  through  the  veil  of  die  seen  and  temporal  that 
presses  so  closely  upon  them  and  see  the  things  which  are  eternal ; 
how  to  win  the  vision  of  God  as  they  walk  along  the  highways 
of  life." 


CHINESE  APPROVAL  OF  SECULAR 
MISSIONARY  WORK 

"  I  "HE  secular  benefits  conferred  by  the  work  of  Christian  mis- 
*■  sionaries  in  China  are  among  those  most  prized  by  the  na- 
tive, says  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  in  his  latest  letter  from  the  mis- 
sion-fields. Moreover,  the  later  work  of  the  missionaries,  since 
more  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  secular  matters,  is  regarded  as 
"wiser  and  better  than  that  of  former  days."  Despite  the  fame 
and  unquestioned  service  of  many  veteran  missionaries  to  the 
Chinese  people,  one  native  told  Mr.  Ellis  that  "the  last  ten  years 
have  accomplished  more  than  the  previous  ninety."  Since  1900 
many  of  the  better  class  of  natives  have  been  reached  ;  before  that 
time  work  was  "almost  wholly  carried  on  among  the  poorer 
classes,"  whose  sincerity  the  writer  found  questioned  by  most 
Chinese  officials.  "  I  think  very  few  of  them  are  honest,"  said 
one;  "  they  are  after  the  missionaries'  money,  protection,  or  pres- 
tige." Even  among  the  missionaries  there  was  confirmation  of 
this  charge  to  be  found.  Says  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
(April  13): 

"On  the  subject  of 'Rice  Christians  ''—i.e.,  persons  professing 
conversion  for  personal  gain — several  of  the  best-informed  Chi- 
nese agreed  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  converts  are 
honest.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  independent  native  pastors 
disagreed  with  this,  saying  that  the  percentage  is  now  fully  80; 
probably  20  per  cent,  are  deceiving  the  missionary.  This  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  veteran  missionary,  who  s- 
sented.  In  the  independent  churches,  he  added,  the  proportion 
of  these  pretenders  is  practically  negligible,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  trying  to  deceive  a  strictly  Chinese  church,  even  if 
it  could  be  accomplished." 

Whatever  fault  is  found  with  other  phases  of  mission  work — 
"and  many  have  scant  patience  with  the  distinctively  religious 
propaganda— the  Chinese  have  unanimously  praised  the  medical 
and  educational  branches,"  as  the  following  shows  : 

"  Remember  that  this  nation  of  400,000,000  persons  has  no  mod- 
ern medical  science,  outside  of  the  missions,  and  that  there  is  no 
end  of  sickness,  much  of  it  due  to  ignorance  and  filth.  The  ordi- 
nary medical  missionary  treats  from  5,000  to  15.000  dispensary 
cases  a  year. 

"So  this  humanitarian  work,  which  writes  it*  own  good  record 
in  the  healed  bodies  of  the  people,  comes  in  for  nothing  but  praise. 
Some  of  the  officials  manifested  sincere  gratitude  in  speaking  of 
what  the  missionaries  had  done  in  this  direction  for  China. 

"Similarly,  concerning  the  educational  work  of  missions.  I 
could  elicit  oniy  one  opinion.  Until  within  five  years  China  has 
had  nothing  of  what  the  West  could  call  education,  except  as  the 
missions  gave  it.  Chinese  statesmen  and  philosophers  were  igno- 
rant of  the  simplest  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  nature,  such 
as  any  ten-year-old  boy  in  America  understood.  The  leaders  of 
new  China  freely  credit  the  mission  schools  with  having  awakened 
the  educational  impulse  in  the  nation  and  with  having  pioneered 
the  way. 

"Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  educated  Chinese,  avowedly 
non-Christian,  displayed  such  a  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  reproach  it  for  having  done  so  little  for  China  !  'Yes.' 
said  one,  '  I  grant  that  missions  have  done  a  great  deal  in  an  educa- 
tional way  for  China,  but  nothing  like  what  they  should  have 
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done.  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  missions  and  missionaries, 
most  of  these  Chinese  assume  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Thus, 
the  Chinese  constantly  treat  their  own  people  with  greater  cruelty 
and  heartlessness  than  do  the  foreigners,  yet  they  declare  that 
even  an  air  of  superiority  toward  the  poorest  natives  is  reprehensi- 
ble on  the  part  of  the  missionary." 


BRITISH  AGITATION    OVER   THE   "NEW 

THEOLOGY " 

I"* HE  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  preaching,  followed  up  by  his 
book  on  "  The  New  Theology,"  seems  to  have  caused  a 
spiritual  upheaval  in  Great  Britain.  Everybody  is  discussing  the 
new  theology.  One  clergyman  in  traveling  from  Euston  to  Rugby 
had  as  his  only  companion  a  railway  porter,  and  they  talked  about 
theology  ;  from  Rugby  to  Chester  he  was  accompanied  by  a  cattle- 
dealer,  and  the  same  subject  was  discust  between  them.  Mr. 
Campbell  publishes  a  weekly  sermon  in  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth (London) ;  and  his  book,  which  was  published  last  month, 
sold  20,000  copies  in  ten  days.  The  provincial  press  have 
treated  the  book  much  more  seriously  than  the  London  papers. 

The  main  tenets  of  Mr.  Campbell's  New  Theology  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows  in  extracts  from  his  book  : 

The  "starting-point"  of  the  New  Theology  "  is  a  reemphasis  of 
the  Christian  belief  in  the  divine  immanence  in  the  universe  and 
in  mankind." 

God— "The  mysterious  Power  which  is  finding  expression  in  the 
universe,  and  which  is  present  in  every  tiniest  atom  of  the  won- 
drous whole."  "Where  ...  is  the  dividing  line  between  our 
being  and  God's?  There  is  no  dividing  line  except  from  our 
side."     "  My  God  is  my  deeper  self  and  yours  too." 

Evil — Evil  "  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  only  the  perceived  pri- 
vation of  what  you  know  to  be  good,  and  which  you  know  to  be 
good  because  of  the  very  presence  of  limitation,  hindrance,  and 
imperfection." 

Six—"  Sin  is  the  opposite  of  love.  .  .  .  Sin  is  therefore  selfish- 
ness." "But  sin  has  never  injured  God.  except  through  man.  It 
is  the  God  with  in  who  is  injured  by  )t  rather  than  the  God  without. " 

Divinity  of  Christ — "  In  him  humanity  was  divinity;  and  di- 
vinity, humanity."  "  Any  special  insight  which  he  possest  into  the 
true  relations  of  God  and  man  was  due  to  the  moral  perfection  of 
his  nature,  and  not  to  his  metaphysical  status.  He  was  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh  because  his  life  was  a  consistent  expression  of 
divine  love,  and  not  otherwise.  But  he  was  not  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  in  any  way  which  would  cut  him  off  from  the  rest  of 
human  kind."  "Jesus  was  the  child  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  had 
an  uneventful  childhood." 

The  future  life—"  Everlasting  punishment  "  is  "  impossible. " 
"While  sin  remains  in  the  universe,  God  is  defeated;  everlasting 
punishment  involves  his  everlasting  failure."  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  punishment,  no  far-off  judgment  day,  no  great  white 
throne,  and  no  Judge  external  to  ourselves."  "The  true  resurrec- 
tion is  spiritual,  not  material."  "  Heaven  and  hell  are  states  of 
the  soul.  .  .  .  When  a  guilty  soul  awakens  to  the  truth,  hell  be- 
gins." "Salvation  and  atonement  are  just  as  operative  on  the 
other  side  of  death  as  on  this." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  declares  it  to  be  not  a  restatement 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  "  a  new  religion,  just  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Eddy's  Christian  Science,  Madame  Blavatsky's  Theosophy,  and 
Dr.  Dowie's  Zionism."  The  opinion  of  "newness"  is  likewise 
advanced  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  in  The  Christian  World,  who 
writes  of  Mr.  Campbell's  book:  "The  theological  system  which 
he  presents  is  new,  startlingly  new.  If  it  proves  to  be  also  true, 
the  book  will  be  epoch-making;  it  will  rank  with  Augustine's  'City 
of  God,'  Anselm's'Cur  Deus  Homo,'  and  Calvin's 'Institutes. '  " 

The  Christian  World  (London,  Congregational),  observes  that 
"  Mr.  Campbell  has  rendered  valuable  service  by  his  insistence 
that  theology  must  be  based  on  the  observed  facts  of  life,  and  not  on 
ingenious  mosaics  of  texts  having  no  relation  to  life  as  we  know 
it.  .  .  .  The  dust  of  theological  excitement  has  rather  tended  to 
obscure  .  .  .  the  connection  between  theology  and  social  reform. 


The  man  who  can  make  that  connection  vital  will  indeed  have  de- 
served well  of  his  fellows,  and  may  be  pardoned  for  many  heresies." 
On  the  other  hand,  Principal  Ritchie,  speaking  as  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  says  in  the  Nottingham  Express  that  "Mr.  Campbell's 
may  be  a  philosophic  cult,  or  even  a  gospel  for  the  eclectic  few. 
but  it  can  not  be  preached  as  the  gospel  to  mankind."  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll  has,  in  The  British  Weekly,  devoted  the  leading  arti- 
cle each  week  since  the  publication  of  the  book  to  a  discussion  of 
some  phase  of  the  new  propagandum.  There  is  apparent  some 
fear  that  the  crowd  will  be  led  too  far  astray  by  the  fascinations 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  manner.     Dr.  Nicoll  writes  thus  ironically  : 

"  To  the  man  who  has  spent  laborious  days  over  Calvin,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Ritschl,  there  is  something  delightfully  refreshing  in 
a  small  book  of  264  pages,  which  pronounces  decisively  on  all  the 
problems  that  have  ever  perplexed  or  strained  the  mind  of  hu- 
manity. The  style,  too,  is  engaging.  Mr.  Campbell  writes,  or 
rather  speaks,  like  a  man  responding  to  a  challenge,  but  the  re- 
sponse is  made  not  in  the  forum  of  science,  nor  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  but  in  what  Americans  call  an  auditorium.  You  see 
the  crowd  all  the  time.  You  see  how  the  speaker  addresses  and 
manages  it.  You  see  where  he  scores,  where  he  takes  the  breath- 
less throng  into  his  confidence,  where  he  mystifies  them— for  this 
also  is  included  in  his  skill— where  he  wraps  himself  in  the  dignity 
of  injured  innocence  or  unimpeachable  rectitude,  where  he  sits 
down  amid  applause.  It  is  eminently  readable  and  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  aspire  to  speak  to  their  fellow  men,  but  its 
value,  on  the  whole,  is  beside  its  main  purpose." 

Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  (Congregationalist),  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  declares  that  Mr.  Campbell  "may  know  how  to  speak, 
but  how  to  think  is  an  art  he  has  still  to  acquire."     He  adds : 

"  He  has  flashes  of  insight,  and  nothing  marks  this  insight  more 
than  the  fact  that  he  sees  the  attitude  of  the  masses  to  so-called 
Christian  thought.  He  says  that  theology  must  be  changed.  But 
it  will  never  be  changed  by  a  man  unjust  to  the  past  and  therefore 
to  the  present,  bitter  where  he  ought  to  be  gentle,  gentle  where  he 
ought  to  be  bitter.  Personally  I  thank  him  for  raising  so  funda- 
mental a  controversy,  tho  I  feel  that  his  own  contribution  to  its 
settlement  is  mere  vanity.  He  appears  here  as  one  'like  the  waves 
of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed,'  and  so  I  cannot  think 
that  anything  here  written  is  of  permanent  value.  In  the  only 
private  letter  I  wrote  concerning  the  'New  Theology  '  I  described 
it  as  'a  farago  of  nonsense.'  What  was  said  in  haste  may  be  re- 
peated at  leisure  and  in  public.  But  what  more  or  other  thing 
may  be  expected  from  one  who  thinks  his  speech  rich  with  truths 
that  can  enlighten  the  world?" 

The  Church  Times  (Anglican)  observes  that  "much  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  discourse  appears  to  be  little  else  than  the  speculation 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  imperfectly  assimilated,"  while  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  himself — as  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post—  is  "  friendly,  encouraging,  but  not  without 
discrimination."     We  read: 

"  He  points  out  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  treading  the  same  path 
which  in  the  last  century  was  followed  by  successive  writers,  who 
were  forewarned  of  the  inroads  which  advancing  scientific  knowl- 
edge was  rapidly  making  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture 
and  the  crude  anthropomorphism  of  the  early  evangelicals." 

Turning  to  some  opinions  exprest  editorially  by  the  secular 
papers  we  find  The  Morning  Post  (London)  declaring  that  it  is 
"impossible  to  take  the  book  seriously "  because  "there  is  not 
enough  brain-work  behind  it  to  make  it  of  the  least  value  to  philo- 
sophical discussion."  The  Standard  (London)  thinks  the  book 
"  avowedly  seeks  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth 
by  a  process  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  while  the  Liverpool  Post  deems  it  "possible 
that  the  thoughtless,  uninstructed  Christian  will  find  his  faith 
somewhat  rudely  shaken"  by  Campbell's  book,  but  that  "the 
thoughtful  and  thinking  Christian,  whose  faith  is  the  result  of 
firm,  intelligent,  and  profound  conviction,  will  read  the  book  with 
due  attention  and  due  appreciation,  after  which  he  will  turn  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  gratitude  to  the  Old  Theology." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


AMERICA'S  ARCHITECTURAL  FUTURE 

MR.  ERNST  E  VON  IHNE,  court  architect  to  the  German 
Emperor,  thinks  that  the  limits  of  high  buildings  here  in 
America  will  soon  be  reached  and  that  their  multiplication  will 
cease  He  does  not  disapprove  of  the  immense  sky-scrapers  here 
and  there,  but  balks  at  the  prospect  of  "great  canons  lined  with 
solid  blocks  of  towers,"  when  the  question  of  daylight  will  be 
practically  insoluble.  This  observation  is  found  in  the  midst  of 
comments  printed  by  the  New  York  Times  (April  14)  from  the 
"Carnegie  visitors"  now  sojourning  here.  Others  among  the 
group  are  Sir  Edward  Elgar  and  Maarten  Maartens,  who  afford  us 
light  upon  the  European  point  of  view  of  things  American.  Sir 
Edward  is  disposed  to  think  we  are  rather  worse  than  Europeans 
in  our  attitude  toward  music.  On  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  he 
says,  "curiosity  as  to  musical  personages  usurps  the  interest  of 
music  itself,"  but  here  the  fault  is  carried  so  far  that  "  one  doesn't 
hear  an  intelligent  word  on  the  subject  "  Maarten  Maartens,  the 
distinguished  Dutch  author,  tho  perturbed  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
could  tell  him  where  Poe  lies  buried  (as  was  the  late  Lawrence 
Hutton  in  a  long  and  discouraging  search  for  the  grave  of  Lambi, 
declares  that  "  it  shows  the  sharpening  of  the  critical  faculty" 
among  us  "that  Poe  is  being  placed  by  an  increasing  number  of 
his  countrymen  in  his  true  position  at  the  head  of  American 
literature  " 

Mr  von  Ihne,  whose  enthusiasm  is  unfeigned,  sees  "the  great- 
est hope  for  a  magnificent  architectural  future  for  America  "  He 
continues : 

"You  are  at  work  meeting  conditions.  That  is  the  thing  that 
architects  have  always  to  do  No  nation  can  achieve  a  national 
architecture  whose  artists  say  :  '  Let  us  build  in  the  Gothic  style,' 
or,  '  No,  let  us  build  in  Romanesque;  that  is  better.'  A  country 
has  simply  to  begin  and  build  ;  it  will  start  with  what  style  it  be- 
lieves best  suited  to  its  particular  problems,  but  it  will  just  de- 
velop as  it  appreciates  its  needs.  I  have  my  idea  as  to  what  his- 
toric style  is  best  suited  to  be  the  foundation  of  your  architecture, 
but  you  may  find  another  to  be  the  best  one.  That  doesn't  matter. 
The  point  I  make  now  is  that  you  in  America  are  earnestly  stri- 
ving to  meet  the  particular  problems  of  buildings  fitted  for  dwell- 
ings, business-houses,  and  public  halls  in  America — problems 
different  in  many  respects  from  any  hitherto  attacked  by  architects 
—and  you  are  meeting  these  problems  with  a  surprizing  degree  of 
success,  considering  how  brief  has  been  the  time  during  which 
you  have  been  at  it. 

"  New  York  is  most  impressive  in  the  daring  and  untrammeled 
spirit  in  which  it  is  thrusting  up  its  gigantic  fabrics  into  the  air. 
Consider,  whoever  before  undertook  to  erect  what  is  almost  a  city 
under  a  single  roof  on  such  a  plot  of  ground  as  that  on  which 
stands  that  Flatiron  Building.  And  how  brilliantly  you  have  dealt 
with  a  similar  problem  in  the  Times  Building. 

"You  do  right,  precisely  right,  to  treat  these  tall  buildings 
frankly  as  towers.  That  is  exactly  what  they  are  Already  you 
have  the  campanile  of  Giotto  standing  in  the  most  conspicuous 
point  along  your  thoroughfare,  and.  I  believe,  other  great  towers 
reproduced  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

"'  Your  problem  has  been  to  make  the  most  of  every  inch  of 
land  The  concentration  of  the  people  in  the  city  has  brought 
conditions  from  which  architects  of  former  years  have  been  free." 

The  present  anarchy  in  architectural  styles,  coupled  with  the 
exhibition  of  "execrable  taste,"  is  explained  by  Mr.  von  Ihne  in 
this  way  : 

"  Until  within  the  last  few  years  architecture  has  had  no  chance 
The  nineteenth  century  was  one  of  war  and  of  disturbed  social  and 
political  conditions  and  of  general  poverty.  All  the  arts  suffered, 
and  especially  did  those  which  require  large  outlay  suffer.  Not 
only  were  no  great  buildings  erected,  but  men  forgot  how  to  build, 
and  when  we  began  again  it  was  in  ignorance  and  forgetfulncss. 


The  result  was  the  horrible  warnings  which  exist  on  every  side. 
If  only  the  tradition  of  good  building  had  been  remembered  we 
should  have  been  spared  all  that 

"  Now  that  we  are  prosperous  again  and  minded  to  build,  we 
shall  do  well  if  we  go  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  begin 
again  where  architects  left  off.  Why  begin  at  the  beginning? 
Why  puzzle  again  over  the  problems  which  earlier  centuries  have 
definitely  settled?  I  consider  that  there  are  certain  things  pretty 
well  determined  in  architecture.  The  sixteenth  century  definitely 
discarded  Gothic  as  a  style  for  domestic  or  commercial  architec- 
ture. Conditions  of  life  have  altered  since  the  days  when  Gothic 
was  properly  employed,  and  it  is  mere  slavish  imitation  to  build 
in  it  now.  I  do  not  speak  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Religion 
is  essentially  unchanging,  and  its  aspirations  express  themselves 
in  forms  permanent  and  stretching  from  age  to  age.  But  domes- 
tic life  is  not  to-day  what  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  and  commer- 
cial life  in  its  modern  sense  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world. 

"  My  belief  is  that  the  world  was  right  in  agreeing,  as  it  did, 
that  the  classic  form  was  the  one  which  might  best  be  progress 
ively  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  had  reached  the  highest  development,  for  its  purpose,  of 
the  classical  style  My  feeling  is  that  we  are  wise  in  going  back 
to  that  point,  not  to  rest  in  its  achievement,  but  to  progress  from 
it,  having  in  mind  always  the  necessity  of  studying  our  particular 
problem  and  in  dealing  with  it  freely  and  creatively,  yet  with  in 
telligence  informed  of  the  history  of  past  architectural  endeavor  " 


THE  FOE  OF  IMPRESSIONISM  IN  FRANCE 

ORLNETlERE  once  declared  that  modern  France,  in  follow- 
*-*  ing  the  leadership  of  Rousseau,  had  taken  a  madman  for  a 
guide  The  outgrowth  of  Rousseau's  teaching  he  saw  in  the 
school  of  "  impressionistic  "  writers  who  have  recorded  the  "  ad 
ventures  of  their  souls"  in  the  realms  of  literature,  art,  religion, 
and  even  science.  The  intellectual  life  of  France,  he  said,  was 
afflicted  with  a  "monstrous  and  morbid  development  of  the  me." 
Anatole  France  he  deemed  no  better  than  a  literary  voluptuary, 
and  Ernest  Renan  seemed  to  him  bent  on  turning  the  intellect 
itself  into  a  means  of  refined  enjoyment.  Against  these  positions 
Brunetiere  set  up  as  a  reactionary,  as  is  shown  by  Prof.  Irving 
Babbitt,  of  Harvard,  in  a  discerning  estimate  of  the  French  critic 
in  the  April  Atlantic.  His  solitariness  is  forcibly  put  by  Profes- 
sor Babbitt  in  describing  the  Frenchman  as  a  "Stoic,  born  into  a 
somewhat  neurasthenic  age."  This  "least  Gallic  of  Frenchmen'' 
looked  upon  it  as  "his  special  mission  to  pursue  every  form  of 
epicurean  relaxation."  Hence  there  was  "an  almost  necessary 
conflict"  between  him  and  his  contemporaries.  Brunetiere's 
great  problem,  it  is  pointed  out,  became  "  the  search  for  a  stand- 
ard and  definite  discipline  that  he  might  oppose  to  this  universal 
laxity  and  self  indulgence  "  He  assumed  first  that  "  there  is 
needed  a  principle  of  restraint  in  human  nature,  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple can  not  be  evolved  by  the  individual  himself,  but  must  be 
'exterior,  anterior,  and  superior'  to  the  individual;  in  other 
words,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  total  experience  of  the  race  as 
embodied  in  tradition."  As  a  result  of  its  loss  of  traditional 
standards  modern  society  seemed  to  Brunetiere  to  be  plunging 
into  the  bottomless  morass  of  impressionism.  He  even  engaged 
in  a  polemic  with  the  scientists  "  to  prove  that  science  could  give 
the  world  no  real  equivalent  for  the  rule  of  life  it  had  forsaken." 
For  a  similar  reason,  his  attitude  was  in  the  main  hostile  to  both 
the  romantic  and  naturalistic  movements,  says  Professor  Babbitt, 
who  continues : 

"  Of  course  the  modern  school  gets  round  Brunetiere's  difficulty 
by  offering  as  a  substitute  for  the  principle  of  restraint  the  princi- 
ple of  brotherhood ;  each  man  is  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  his  own 
instincts   and   'originality.'   and   then    temper   this    explosion    of 
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egoism  by  sympathy  with  an  equally  free  play  of  individual  impulse 
in  others.  This  is  the  theory  of  fraternal  anarchy  that  one  finds 
in  Rousseau,  and  in  his  American  congener,  Walt  Whitman. 
But  modern  France,  according  to  Brunetiere,  has,  in  following  the 
leadership  of  Rousseau,  taken  a  madman  for  its  guide.  He  thinks 
we  may  make  fine  distinctions  about  different  kinds  of  individual- 
ism, but  in  practise  they  are  all  synonyms  for  egoism;  they  all 
offer  an  undue  opening  to 'the  mobility  of  our  impressions,  the 
unruliness  of  our  individual  sense,  and  the  vagrancy  of  our 
thought.'" 

Brunetiere-s  point  of  view  suggests  to  Professor  Babbitt  an  in- 
teresting comparison  with  Emerson,  which  he  sets  forth  in  these 
words : 

"  Emerson,  like  Brunetiere,  had  immense  confidence  in  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  humanity,  in  what  he  calls  the 'constant  mind 
of  man. '  But,  unlike  Brunetiere,  he  believes  that  this  wisdom  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  living  insight  of  the  individual.  To  be 
sure,  Emerson  says  that 'the  individual  is 
always  mistaken,'  and  Brunetiere  would 
heartily  concur  ;  but  when  Emerson  says 
elsewhere  that  a 'true  man  is  the  center 
of  things— he  measures  you  and  all  men 
and  all  events,'  Brunetiere  and  he  part 
company.  Brunetiere  denies  that  the  in- 
dividual man  can  thus  be  the  measure  of 
all  things,  not  only  in  the  sophistical 
sense  that  M.  France  gives  to  the  maxim, 
but  in  any  sense  whatsoever.  Emerson 
would  affirm  a  standard  that  is  both  within 
and  without  the  individual.  The  stand- 
ard is  entirely  outside  the  individual, 
according  to  Brunetiere.  According  to 
M.  France,  there  is  no  standard  at  all,  but 
only  universal  illusion  and  relativity. 
Sainte-Beuve,  as  usual  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  is  non-committal, and  confines  him- 
self to  the  comment:  'The  moral  world, 
thrown  from  its  ancient  orbit,  is  rolling 
without  counterpoise  toward  an  unknown 
future.'  The  points  of  view  of  Brunetiere 
and  M.  France,  which  would  seem  to 
embody  opposite  extremes,  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  reflecting  faithfully  a  main 
line  of  cleavage  in  contemporary  French 
thought.  Indeed,  one  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  need  of  respect,  authority,  and 
discipline  in  France  without  at  once  being 
set  down  as  a  reactionary.  If  France 
does  not  get  beyond  this  stage,  and 
yet    prospers    in    a    large    way,   all   the 

saints  and  sages  of  the  past  will  have  been  convicted  of  error  in 
their  views  of  human  nature  ;  and  this  in  itself  will  be  a  result  of 
considerable  interest.  Perhaps  the  examples  of  an  individualism 
that  is  disciplined  in  the  Emersonian  sense  are  not  extremely 
numerous  even  outside  of  France." 


should  undertake  common  action.  When  a  foreign  sovereign 
conies  to  France,  enormous  sums  are  expended  in  order  that  he 
may  take  away  a  pleasant  memory  of  our  country,  and  why  not 
spend  some  money  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  character  of  the 
French  in  the  minds  of  foreigners? 

"Is  it  right  to  allow  other  nations  to  believe  that  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  have  the  morals  of  rabbits?  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  determined  to  do  my  best  to  correct  this  impres- 
sion, and  my  play  originated  in  that  determination.  'La  Fran- 
gaise  '  is  a  light  comedy  in  three  acts,  the  first  being  laid  in  Trou- 
ville,  the  two  others  in  a  provincial  town." 


Courtesy  uf  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

RICHARD    C  JACKSON, 


Whose  spiritual  portrait  is 
hero  of  Walter  Pater's  " 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FRENCHWOMAN  -  The  French- 
woman has  too  long  suffered  from  misrepresentation  in  her  nation's 
literature,  thinks  Mr.  Brieux,  one  of  the  leading  dramatists  of 
France.  The  average  foreigner,  he  asserts,  "believes  that  she 
collects  lovers  as  one  might  collect  postage-stamps."  In  his  opin- 
ion the  Frenchwoman,  particularly  the  Parisian  woman,  "needs 
rehabilitation  in  the  eyes  of  the  outer  world,  which  has  been  ut- 
terly wrong  in  its  conception  of  her  virtues  as  a  wife."  To  try  to 
effect  this  change  of  view  Mr.  Brieux  has  written  a  play  called 
"La  Francaise  "  ("  The  Frenchwoman  "),  which  the  celebrated 
An toine,  manager  of  the  Ode'on  theater,  will  soon  produce  at  that 
house.  In  an  interview,  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  (April 
14),  that  dramatist  says: 

"  It  seems  that  we  should  do  something  to  efface  this  very  de- 
plorable and  baseless  impression.  Our  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, our  Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  our  Publishers'  Association, 


PATER'S  HERO  A    RETROINCARNATION 

I^HE  only  instance  that  literature  furnishes  of  what  might  be 
called  "  retroincarnation  "  is    perhaps  that  of  the  hero  of 
Pater's  "Marius  the  Epicurean."     Instead  of  being  a  figure  of 

antiquity,  as  the  book  presents  him,  he  is. 
the  spiritual  portrait  of  a  man  of  to-day — 
a  Mr.  Richard  C.  Jackson,  whom  Pater 
first  met  in  1877  and  with  whom  a  friend- 
ship was  formed  that  lasted  until  Pater's 
death.  This  we  learn  from  the  recent 
"  Life  of  Walter  Pater, "  by  Thomas 
Wright,  a  book  that  is  attracting  no  end 
of  adverse  comment  for  its  rather  Bos- 
wellian  fulness  of  personal  details.  Such 
a  book,  tho  inartistically  put  together, 
enables  one  who  is  removed  from  the 
circle  of  personal  tradition  to  build  up 
into  a  real  figure  this  man  of  elusive 
personality.  When  Pater  first  met  Mr. 
Jackson  he  felt  that  "  he  had  come  upon 
a  mind  with  as  many  hues  as  an  Indian 
carpet,  and  a  host  of  unusual  interests 
inextricably  mingled  ;  a  man  who  was  at 
once  an  authority  on  Dante  and  Greek 
art,  a  Platonist,  a  monk,  a  Reunionist 
— and  more  things  else  than  he  could 
for  the  moment  recall."  "I  am  dum- 
founded!"  exclaimed  Pater  excitedly. 
"  I  will  write  a  book  about  you."  Their 
friendship  ripened,  until  one  day,  months 
afterward,  "  Pater,  after  producing  a  num- 
ber of  little  squares  of  white  paper  upon 
which  he  had  been  making  notes,  said  to 
Mr.  Jackson  :  '  See,  I  told  you  I  would  write  a  book  about  you,  and 
now  I  have  sucked  your  veins  dry.  I  will  begin.'"  Personal  de- 
tails contained  in  the  book  are  not,  however,  introduced  from  the 
life  of  Mr.  Jackson.  That,  we  are  told,  had  been  a  stipulation 
between  them.  He  who  goes  to  this  book  as  to  a  story,  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "  will  be  grievously  disappointed."     And  he  adds  : 

"  Plot  there  is  none.  It  is  the  history  of  the  progress  less  of  a 
man  than  of  a  mind— the  mind  to  a  considerable  extent  of  his 
friend,  Richard  C.  Jackson.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  Pater 
promised  that  there  should  be  no  personalities;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence few  of  the  incidents  in  Marius's  career  occurred  to  Mr. 
Jackson.  For  them  Pater  drew  upon  his  own  life.  But  even  then 
all  has  not  been  said,  for  Pater,  in  sketching  Marius,  mingled  his 
own  mind  with  that  of  his  friend;  and  Flavian  is  also  a  compound 
of  himself  and  another.  But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  all 
Pater's  characters  are  composite.  Marius,  who,  like  Pater,  had 
at  an  early  age  lost  his  father,  is  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 
Numa,  and,  as  the  head  of  his  house,  takes  a  leading  part  in  its  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  'Only  one  thing  distracted  him— a  certain 
pity  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  almost  on  his  lips,  for  the  sac- 
rificial victims.'  In  this  he  resembled  the  child  Walter  Pater,  who 
had  'an  almost  diseased  sensibility  to  the  spectacle  of  suffering'; 
indeed,  the  opening  chapters  of  'Marius  '  and  the  autobiographi- 
cal 'Child  in  the  House '  are  almost  parallel  studies. 


said  to  be  presented  in  the 
Marius  the  Epicurean." 
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"All  the  notes  required  for  the  descriptive  portions  of 'Marius,' 
including  the  accounts  of  Marcus  Aurelitts,  Lucian,  and  Apuleius, 
were  taken  from  books  in  Mr  Jackson's  library  at  Grosvenor 
Park;  for  Pater,  as  we  j^ve  seen,  had  no  scarce  and  curious 
books  of  his  own,  while  Mr.  Jackson  possest,  and  still  possesses, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  in  England.  '  It  is  true.' 
Pater  once  said  to  Mr.  Jackson,  that  I  could  obtain  the  various 
editions  of  the  classics  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Marius,  with  their  precepts,  at  the  Bodleian,  but  I  infi- 
nitely prefer  to  have  what  I  require  associated  independently  with 
you,  a  single  human  being  in  whose  company  I  rejoice  to  be.  No 
doubt  the  books  at  the  Bodleian  were  at  one  time  or  another  in 
the  keeping  of  just  such  a  person  as  yourself,  still  the  past  of  him 
has  departed  from  sight  and  ken.'  After  saying  these  words, 
Pater  took  down  from  Mr.  Jackson's  shelves  a  copy  of  the  excess- 
ively rare  1525  edition  of  Homer,  with  wood-cuts.  'What  a  joy 
to  me  it  is,'  he  said,  'to  be  able  to  find  such  a  treasure  as  this  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend.  To  my  mind  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
soul  of  Marius  and  his  love  for  the  beautiful.  Here  you  see,  four 
hundred  years  nearer  to  the  time  of  Marius  than  we  are,  an  effort 
(another  Marius,  as  it  were)  to  make  clear,  to  the  min^s  of  the 
unlettered,  the  incidents  upon  which  the  blest  poet  dwelt  fondly. 
I  feel  that  men  who  made  this  book  were  more  permeated  with 
the  influence  of  Greek  literature  than  we  are— that  their  principles 
correspond  more  nearly  than  ours  with  the  principles  that  gov- 
erned thought  in  the  days  of  Aurelius.  This  book  carries  me  into 
the  very  heart  of  ancient  Rome.'  " 


'those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  nations  !  Whether  economically 
or  not,  the  artistic  advantage  was  certainly  with  our  elders. 
Through  their  appeal  and  warning  we  seem  to  hear,  in  tones  con- 
fused it  may  be  by  the  perplexities  of  long  experience  and  by 
much  half-knowledge,  the  cry  of  the  Greek  stage,  Alas,  O  getiera 
tions  of  men  /and  of  all  great  literature,  and  the  reader  is  softened 
and  broadened  by  association  with  the  ancient  pity  of  human  life. 


A  LABOR  NOVELIST  OF  THE  "HUNGRY 

FORTIES" 

MRS.  GASKELL,  besides  being  the  author  of  that  novel  of 
perennial  charm,"  Cranford.'"  is  a  writer  of  special  interest 
for  the  present.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Paul  Elmer 
More,  who  groups  her  with  others  of  her  time  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  toiling  masses.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  during  the 
"  hungry  forties  "  was  spent  in  Manchester,  and  she  became  inti- 
mately acquainted,  as  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  with  the  manufac- 
turing district  of  England.  This  knowledge  she  put  to  use  in  such 
"labor  fiction"  as  "Mary  Barton"  (1845-47)  and  "  North  and 
South  "  (published  as  a  serial  in  Dickens's  Household  Words  in 
1854-55).  Her  books  thus  ally  themselves  with  Charlotte  Bronte's 
"  Shirley,"  Disraeli's  "  Sybil,"  Dickens's  "  Hard  Times,"  and  Miss 
Muloch's  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  "Contrasted  with  novel- 
ists of  our  day  the  elder  novelists,"  declares  Mr.  More  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (April  13),  "undertook  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  pity  in  the  strong  toward  the  weak ;  whereas  too 
often  to-day  the  purpose  of  the  reforming  writer  is  to  preach  a 
millennium  of  brotherly  love  to  be  achieved  through  inflaming  the 
hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich."  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novel, 
"Mary  Barton,"  a  laborer  kills  the  son  of  his  employer  and  es- 
capes into  haunted  exile,  while  suspicion  falls  upon  the  lover  of 
his  daughter.  He  returns  later  to  confess.  Mr.  More,  in  recalling 
the  tragic  outcome  of  the  events  depicted  in  "Mary  Barton,'' 
shows  how  "  the  chastened  master  of  men  "  is  led  "  to  ponder  on  the 
causes  of  suffering  and  hatred  "  and  to  become  "  in  his  own  way  a 
reformer  "     Mr.  More  continues: 

"His  new  desire  was 'that  a  perfect  understanding,  and  com- 
plete confidence  and  love,  might  exist  between  masters  and  men  ; 
.  .  .  and  to  have  them  bound  to  their  employers  by  ties  of  respect 
and  affection,  not  by  mere  money  bargains  alone;  in  short,  to 
acknowledge  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  the  regulating  law  between 
both  parties.'  How  strangely  old-fashioned  the  phrases  sound  ; 
how  far  we  have  removed  our  theories  from  that  simple  trust  ! 
Turn  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  the  bleak  skepticism  of  Gissing's 
'  Nether  World  '  or  the  chapters  of  '  Life's  Morning  '  that  run  par- 
allel in  theme  with  '  Mary  Barton  ;  '  or  compare  the  doctrine  of 
class  consciousness  so  diligently  proclaimed  by  some  of  our  living 
American  novelists — and  how  different  the  world  weare  in.  What 
novelist  to-day  would  dare  to  indulge  in  a  sentimental  outcry  to 
the   rich,  like  that  of  Dickens   in  'The  Old   Curiosity  Shop  '  to 


THE    MEMORIAL   TOWER    IN    HONOR    OF   MRS.    GASKELL  ATKNUTS- 
FORD,   ENGLAND. 

This  tower -some  seventy  feet  tall— was  recently  erected  by  a 
townsman  of  Knutsford.  On  the  tower  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  chief  works  of  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Our  modern  fiction  of  the  Zola-Tolstoy  school  may  be  more  effect- 
ive, tho  even  this  is  doubtful,  in  immediate  reform,  but  to  the 
reader  it  brings  only  a  harsh  contraction  of  spirit,  and  its  end  is 
in  hatred  and  revolution  and  palsy  and  decay." 

The  author  of  "  Mary  Barton  "  has  recently  been  memorialized 
by  a  tower  erected  at  Knutsford,  England.  Tho  born  in  Lon- 
don, she  spent  her  early  years  at  this  place,  was  married  there, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  Unitarian  chapel. 
This  unusual  memorial  to  a  devotee  of  letters  was  erected  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Watt,  who  long  ago  gave  a  medallion  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  to 
the  town.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  commenting  upon  the  gift,  in 
The  Sphere  (London,  April  3).  says  r 

"  Mr.  Watt  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  judgment  with  which 
he  spends  his  money.  It  was  a  happy  thought — this  monument  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  I  wish  we  could  persuade  other  rich  men  to  do 
similar  things.  If  only  Mr.  Carnegie,  instead  of  subsidizing  those 
ridiculous  libraries,  would  cover  the  London  parks  with  statues 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens'  I  want  at  this  mo- 
ment £2. 000  for  a  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  stand  in  Kingsway 
looking  toward  Fleet  Street.  I  have  got  the  sculptor  and  the  de- 
sign, but  I  have  not  yet  found  the  millionaire  with  the  ,£2.000. 
Vet  what  a  chance  for  him'  It  he  be  unknown  and  wants  fame. 
well,  let  us  agree  to  inscribe  his  name  as  large  as  is  the  case  with 
the  donor  of  a  bust  of  Chaucer  to  the  Guildhall  " 
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SCOTT'S  PERMANENT  QUALITY 

A  BALM  is  offered  to  the  men  who,  with  early  memories 
gathering  round  "  Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Talisman,"  find  "to 
their  disgust  that  their  sons  will  not  read  the  Waverley  Novels." 
They  may  take  comfort  in  the  faith  of  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times  that  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  which  modern  criticism  may 
make  upon  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Scott's  novels,  their 
breadth  of  sympathy  alone  will  carry  them  through  all  perilous 
waters.  While  making  this  claim  the  writer  freely  admits  that 
there  stands  against  Scott  a  case,  even  in  the  minds  of  serious 
people.  "The  human  mind,"  he  says,  "has  done  a  good  deal  of 
work  since  the  Waverley  Novels  were  written.  Much  of  it  has 
been  mining  work.  .  .  .  The  age  of  chivalry  is  dead,  and  neither 
Burke's  speeches'  nor  Scott's  novels  can  now  stand  quite  where 
they  stood  before  its  death  was  actually  registered  and  certified." 
Chivalry,  says  the  writer,  was  "found  out."  Crusaders  and  High- 
landers and  pirates  have  had  their  luster  a  little  tarnished,  which 
is  a  bad  thing  for  Scott,  for  "  the  greatest  of  all  advantages  a 
novelist  can  have  is  that  his  readers  should  believe  in  his  person- 
ages, and  if  possible  admire  them,  even  before  they  appear  on  the 
stage." 

Again,  it  is  pointed  out,  "  Scott's  was  an  imaginative  age, 
and  ours,  to  our  loss,  is  a  critical  one."  The  treatment  of  all 
great  questions  in  his  fiction  is  too  superficial  for  the  present  gen- 
eration.' "People  who  want  a  novel  to  give  them  a  key  to  the  rid- 
dle of  life  will  notgo  for  it  to  'Rob  Roy  '  or  'Redgauntlet.' "  Still 
again,  protests  this  writer,  we  are  inflated  with  a  "historical 
sense."  "  Our  information  has  increased  so  much  that  we  can  no 
longer  take  Scott's  medievalism  literally,  as  his  first  readers  did  ; 
and  our  minds  have  grown  so  little  that  we  see  no  more  than  they 
did  that  in  a  work  of  the  imagination  accuracy  in  details  of  lan- 
guage or  costume  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance."  Yet 
after  making  all  possible  abatements,  "  Scott  is  still  the  one  man 
who  has  a  breath  of  the  Shakespearian  air  about  him.  We  come 
away  from  both  with  a  feeling  that  the  world  is  a  big  place  full  of 
stir  and  business,  full  of  life  and  love  and  beauty.  We  think  of 
both  as  looking  on  at  the  spectacle  of  it  all  with  kindly  eyes,  and 
telling  its  tale  with  something  of  the  same  air  of  prodigal  and 
magnificent  ease.  Both  give  us  the  impression  of  companionable 
men,  who  are  going  a  journey  with  their  creations,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  being  with  them  ;  not,  as  so  many  modern  novelists  do,  of 
statisticians  collecting  dull  facts,  or  anatomists  dissecting  dead 
bodies  for  which  we  must  be  thankful  if  they  are  not  worse  than 
dead."  No  man,  declares  the  writer,  "has  shown  so  much  as 
Scott  of  Shakespeare's  combination  of  high  and  true  romance 
with  a  steady  consciousness  of  the  prosaic  side  of  life,  its  common 
sense  and  common  business,  its  humor,  its  reasonableness,  its 
hard  bottom  of  fact."     He  continues: 

"  It  is  this  breadth  of  sympathy  which  more  than  anything  else 
makes  Scott  still  the  greatest  novelist  in  the  English,  and  perhaps 
in  any,  language.  His  business  is  not  with  some  side-study  of  dis- 
ease, or  eccentricity,  or  crime;  it  is  with  the  whole  in  which  these 
things  are  seen  to  be  the  exceptions;  and  if  he  forgets  either,  as 
indeed  he  often  does,  it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  law,  that  is 
forgotten.  He  carries  with  him  everywhere  an  air  of  Homeric 
largeness,  of  the  largeness  of  life  itself.  How  gladly,  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  felt,  one  goes  back  to  bathe  oneself  in  his  streams  of  purity, 
health,  and  freshness  after  any  long  spell  of  Balzac  or,  one  may 
now  add,  of  Balzac's  degenerate  successors!  Other  men  and 
women  have  gifts  that  he  has  not;  but  no  one  combines  so  many 
as  he.  He  has,  for  instance,  the  poetry  which  is  not  in  Dickens, 
the  swift  energy  which  is  not  in  Thackeray,  the  largeness  both  of 
matter  and  manner  which  is  not  in  Jane  Austen,  the  lightness  of 
touch  which  is  not  in  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  fresh  air  and  motion 
of  life  which  are  not  in  Balzac,  the  tenderness  which  is  not  in 
Dumas,  the  limpid  ease  which  is  not  in  George  Eliot,  the  artless- 
ness  which  is  not  in  Stevenson,  the  quietness  and  simplicity  which 
are  not  in  Mr.  Meredith.     With  whom  else  shall  we  compare  him? 


He  is  not  the  cleverest,  or  the  wittiest,  or  the  profoundest  of  nov- 
elists ;  but  none  is  so  sure  of  immortality  For  there  flows  in  him 
the  clear  and  stream-like  suavity  of  life  itself,  and  that  is  the  one 
thing  whose  pleasure  never  fails  as  ti'fi^generations  and  centuries 
go  by." 

REMEDYING  OUR  NEGLECT  OF  POE 

\  MERICANS  who  interested  themselves  in  the  Shelley-Keats 
**■  memorial  at  Rome  should  conceivably  not  be  uninterested 
in  a  project  to  honor  the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  by  building 
a  mausoleum  for  his  body  and  that  of  his  wife.  Maarten  Maar 
tens  has  recently  reminded  us  that  few  Americans  even  know 
where  Poe's  body  lies  buried.  They  should  be  reminded  by  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  grave,  in 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Churchyard  in  Baltimore,  is  left 
neglected.  Besides  commending  the  project  of  the  mausoleum 
designed  to  mark  the  centenary  of  Poe's  birth,  on  January  19  two 
years  hence,  this  journal  suggests  that  a  fund  be  raised  to  deco- 
rate the  grave  annually.  Other  journals  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  responded  approvingly.  None,  perhaps,  has  called 
attention  to  our  neglect  of  Poe  with  so  much  deprecating  fervor 
as  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  which  recently  printed  the  following  : 

"'Poe's  day  has  not  yet  arrived  in  America,'  is  the  taunt  that  is 
thrown  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  our  shame  we  must 
bow  our  heads  in  acquiescence.  One  of  the  greatest  literary  gen- 
iuses that  ever  called  this  country  home,  a  poet  worthy  to  stand 
upon  the  Olympian  heights  and  voice  Homeric  litanies,  lies  to-day 
in  an  almost  forgotten  grave  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Churchyard  at  Baltimore,  because  the  blasphemy  of  jackals  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  narrow,  uncharitable,  and  pharisaic  minds 
of  succeeding  generations.  On  January  19  last,  the  ninety-eighth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  not  even  a  flower  of  forgiving  remem- 
brance was  dropt  on  the  poet's  resting-place.  How  bitterly  pro- 
phetic was  that  tragic  epic  of  a  mighty  soul  misunderstood  and 
slandered  in  life  ;  misunderstood  and  slandered  in  death  : 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door ! 
Quoth  the  Raven, '  Nevermore.' 

"  It  should  fill  the  heart  of  every  American  with  humiliation  that 
we  continue  to  honor  other  names  of  far  less  merit,  while  that  of 
Poe  is  sneered  at.  How  mean  and  supercilious  do  we  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  cultured  world  that  we  hold  a  baseless  and  cruelly 
unjust  grudge  against  a  man  who  starved  to  death  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore  and  whose  very  death  was  seized  upon  by  his  jealous 
survivors  to  perpetuate  a  monstrous  libel.  This  rare  genius  was 
denied  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  because  the  sanctimonious  au- 
thorities refused  to  hear  the  arguments  in  his  defense.  The  Hall 
of  Fame,  shallow  and  meaningless  as  are  its  pretensions,  denied 
a  place  to  one  of  whom  Lord  Tennyson  said  in  1885:  'Your 
Bryant,  Whittier,  and  others  are  pigmies  compared  with  Poe.  He 
is  the  literary  glory  of  America.  No  poet,  certainly  no  modern 
poet,  was  so  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  beauty  as  Poe.  He 
had  all  the  Greeks'  appreciation  of  beauty  and  much  of  their 
power  in  expressing  it  in  poetry.'  And  of  his  grave  Lord  Tenny- 
son said  :  '  It  is  hallowed  ground,  a  pilgrim  shrine,  a  Mecca  of  the 
mind.' 

"  If  we  were  at  all  sensitive  to  rebuke,  we  should  feel  the  sting 
of  this,  written  recently  by  a  Frenchman  to  a  friend  in  the  United 
States:  'The  French  never  forget  to  put  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of 
Baudelaire,  and  Baudelaire's  chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  the  immortal  Poe.'  He  also  quotes  an  iron- 
ical friend  who  intimates  that  if  Americans  do  not  want  the  bones 
of  Poe  contaminating  our  sacred  "soil,  they  can  be  removed  to 
Paris, 'which  will  erect  a  monument  to  him  commensurate  with 
his  dazzling  and  imperishable  fame,  and  never  forget  the  wreath 
of  immortelles  on  the  anniversary,  year  after  year,  forever.' 

"  It  will  make  not  the  slightest  difference  whether  Poe's  name  is 
admitted  to  that  grim  necropolis  of  mediocrity,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
or  not.     As  is  so  well  put  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Tabb : 

Into  the  tharnel-house  of  Fame 

The  dead  alone  should  go  ; 
Then  place  not  there  the  living  name 

Of  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Allen,  Willoughby  C.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
i2ni(i,  pp.  338.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3  net. 

Boyles,  Kate  and  Virgil  D.  Langford  of  the 
Three  Bars.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
277.     Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Commander,  Lydia  Kingsmill.  The  American 
Idea:  Does  the  National  Tendency  toward  a  Small 
Family  Point  to  Race  Suicide  or  Race  Development? 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-335.  New  York  .  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co. 

This  volume,  dedicated  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  inspired  by  the  President's 
famous  utterance  on  "race  suicide," 
presents  a  great  deal  of  concrete  informa- 
tion upon  a  subject  regarded  by  many  as 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of 
our  civilization.  Facts  and  opinions  are 
assembled  from  widely  varying  sources, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  repre- 
sent America's  opinion  as  a  whole.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  first-hand  research, 
the  author  having  spent  three  years  in 
gathering  the  material  from  representa- 
tive classes  throughout  the  country.  The 
discussion  bears  none  of  the  dogmatic 
traits  which  usually  characterize  subjects 
of  this  nature;  it  is  conducted  in  a  fair 
and  dispassionate  manner,  the  reader 
most  often  being  left  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  from  the  positive  data  fur- 
nished. 

As  a  result  of  her  careful  investigation 
the  author  arrived  at  results  which  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  size  of  the 
American  family  has  diminished,  the  de- 
cline being  greatest  among  the  wealthy 
and  educated,  but  it  is  also  found  among 
the  middle  classes  and  the  intelligent 
poor;  the  large  family  has  not  only  disap- 
peared, it  is  no  longer  desired;  it  is  only 
the  most  ignorant  and  irresponsible  that 
make  no  effort  to  limit  the  family;  the 
prevailing  American  ideal  among  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  men  and 
women,  is  two  children;  childlessness  is 
no  longer  considered  a  stigma;  opposi- 
tion to  large  families  is  so  strong  an  Amer- 
ican tendency  that  foreigners,  even  Jews, 
are  infected  by  it,  large  families  are  under 
social  disapproval.  Such  opinions  as  these, 
if  they  indeed  be  representative,  are  likely 
to  stagger  healthy-minded  people  of  nor- 
mal morality. 

The  book  goes  deeper  into  the  question 
than  do  usual  treatises  of  the  kind.  It 
brings  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry 
such  cognate  subjects  as  the  changed  sta- 
tus of  womanhood,  the  sacrifices  of  mother- 
hood, the  relation  of  the  nation  and  the 
child,  the  relation  of  immigration  to  race 
suicide,  and  the  amelioration  which  science 
may  effect  in  parturition. 


Crosby,  Fanny  J.  Memories  of  Eighty  Years- 
The  Story  of  Her  Life  Told  by  Herself — Ancestry, 
Childhood,  Womanhood,  Friendships,  Incidents 
and  History  of  Her  Songs  and  Hymns.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  253.     Boston:    James  H.  Earle   &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  famous 
blind  hymn-writer  whose  sacred  songs  are 
known  wherever  the  creed  of  Methodism 
is  professed.  It  has  been  said  that  Fanny 
Crosby  ranks  next  to  Charles  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  as  the  most  volu- 
minous of  hymn-writers.  Miss  Crosby  is 
now  in  her  eighty-seventh  year  and  is  in 
full  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  except 
that  of  sight.  She  has  been  blind  from 
infancy,  her  affliction  having  been  due  to 
faulty  medical  treatment. 

While  here  and  there  "Memories  of 
Eighty  Years"  is  marked  by  that  inde- 
scribable pathos  which  attaches  to  the 
writings  of  the  blind,  it  is  characterized 
generally  by  the  contented  and  optimistic 
note  which  is  heard  in  the  writer's  hymns. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  "the  training  of  the 
blind,"  which  should  be  read  carefully  by 
those  engaged  in  this  beneficent  work. 
It  is  appropriately  headed  by  a  quotation 
from  Milton's  "Hymn  to  Light"  and  im- 
presses more  intimately,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  section  of  the  autobiography, 
the  beautiful  and  resigned  spirit  of  the 
author. 

Dawson,  W.  J.  The  Empire  of  Love.  i2mo,  pp. 
180.     New  York:     Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co. 

Dubose,  William  Porcher,  M.A.  The  Gospel 
According  to  Saint  Paul.  i2mo,  pp.  303.  New- 
York:    Longmans,  Green   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Ewald,  Carl.  The  Spider,  and  Other  Tales,  trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
tos.  i2mo,  pp.  231.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1  net. 

Floody,  Rev.  Robert  John.  Scientific  Basis  of 
Sabbath  and  Sunday.  i2mo,  pp.  359.  Boston: 
Herbert  B.  Turner    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Grims,  William  Elliot.  Corea,  The  Hermit  Na- 
tion. Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  512. 
New  York:    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Gull,  A.  Ranger  [Guy  Thorne].  Made  in  His 
Image.    i2mo.   Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Hall,  Eliza  Calvert.  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  283.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Hodges,  George.  The  Year  of  Grace.  i2mo, 
pp.  308.      New  York:    Whittaker.      Si  net. 

Hubbard,  Kin.  Abe  Martin  of 'Brown  County, 
Indian.  Illustrated  121710,  pp.  149.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  the  Collected  Works  of  Vol.  IN. 
Rosmersholm,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  With  intro- 
duction by  William  Archer,  ismo,  pp.  349.  New 
York:    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 

Johnson,  Felicia  Ross.  Seamstress  and  Poet,  and 
other  verses.  121T10,  pp.  64.  Boston:  The  Gor- 
ham  Press.      S1.25. 

Kirk,  Ellen  Olney.  Marcia.  nmo,  pp.  391. 
Boston:    Houghton.  Mirllin    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

The  author  of  "Marcia"  is  no  novice  in 

the  story-telling  art.     She  has  published 

upward  of  twenty  novels,  and  her    circle 

of  admiring  readers  is  a  large  and  discrim- 


inating one.  Her  new  book  is  in  the 
autobiographical  style,  a  literary  form 
which,  like  blank  verse,  seems  easy,  but  is 
in  reality  the  sternest  test  of  style.  Xo 
very  extraordinary  events  transpire  in 
the  book,  its  merit  resting  almost  wholly 
upon  its  truth  to  nature  and  its  interest- 
ing psychological  analysis.  Marcia  is  a 
high-minded,  self-relying  young  woman 
who,  entirely  dependent  upon  herself,  re- 
solves upon  carving  out  a  career.  She 
is  a  "modern  woman"  in  so  far  as  she  has 
determined  to  forego  marriage  as  an  ear- 
nest of  success. 

Paul,  the  dilettante  litterateur,  is  a  well- 
drawn  character.  Tho  one  of  the  most 
insufferable  prigs  ever  created  by  a  novel- 
ist, he  appeals  to  a  certain  extent  to 
Marcia's  artistic  imagination.  The  scene 
in  which  he  proposes  to  his  cousin  is  al- 
most a  match  for  that  notable  one  in 
"Pendennis,"  in  which,  as  has  been  said, 
priggery  attains  its  perihelion. 

Kropotkln,  Prince.  The  Conquest  of  Bread. 
i2mo,  pp.  279.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     Si  net. 

L,e  Dantec,  Felix.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Life,  in  the  Light  of  New  Knowledge.  With  intro- 
ductory preface  by  Robert  K.  Duncan.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-250.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes    &  Co.     S2  net. 

The  comparative  lack  of  progress  in 
purely  metaphysical  science  has  led  many 
to  the  rash  conclusion  that  all  attempts 
toward  solving  the  great  problems  of  exist- 
ence are  necessarily  futile.  Such  a  con- 
clusion, however,  is  hardly  warranted  by 
a  consideration  of  the  amazing  strides 
which  recently  have  been  made  in  several 
departments  of  science.  Berthelot,  who 
died  the  other  day,  and  whose  originality 
is  not  yet  appreciated  outside  of  France, 
practically  revolutionized  chemistry.  He 
is  the  first  thaumaturgist  of  science,  a 
miracle-worker  of  the  laboratory,  the 
founder  of  synthetic  chemistry.  Since 
Darwin  and  Weissmann,  the  empire  of 
human  knowledge  has  been  widened  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  Upon  the  foun- 
dations laid  by  these  pioneers,  there  has 
slowly  arisen  a  superstructure,  built  stone 
by  stone  and  with  infinite  pains. 

Among  the  continuators  of  that  group 
of  scientists  of  the  last  century  is  Felix 
Le  Dantec,  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
sciences  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  new  work, 
"The  Xature  and  Origin  of  Life,"  is  re- 
garded by  authorities  as  the  best  exposi- 
tion extant  upon  the  subject.  Written  in 
a  clear,  simple  style,  it  makes  plain  to  the 
understanding  of  tho  general  reader  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  theories  of  recent 
science. 

The  central  thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
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the  human  body  is  a  mechanism  which  in 
substance,  energy,  form,  and  movements 
proceeds  absolutely  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  substance.  It  is  the  concep- 
tion of  Descartes  in  the  developed  form 
which  it  has  received  in  the  hands  of  mod- 
ern scientists.  The  author  has  achieved 
the  remarkable  feat  of  making  everything 
plain  to  the  ordinary  reader  without  sac- 
rificing the  technique  of  science. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  of 
the  work  is  the  one  treating  upon  "The 
Study  of  Life  and  the  Conservation  of 
Energy."  From  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  the  author  deduces 
new  proof  that  life  is  a  phenomenon  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  mechanics.  He  points 
out  that  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
quests of  science  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  discovery  of  principles  of 
equivalents,  summed  up  in  the  general 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Energy 
is  manifested  in  a  large  number  of  forms: 
heat,  electricity,  mechanical  motion, 
chemical  change,  etc.  In  a  system  of 
bodies  forming  a  complete  whole,  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  system  that  neither  gives  to 
nor  takes  from  its  environment,  a  certain 
quantity  of  energy  known  in  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  enumerated  disappears;  but 
in  other  possible  forms  energy  appears 
in  corresponding  quantities — so  that  the 
sum  of  all  these  quantities  multiplied  by 
a  constant  coefficient  reproduces  integral- 
ly the  quantity  which  has  disappeared. 

The  plan  of  Professor  Le  Dantec's  book 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  amateur 
student  of  science,  all  technical  terms 
being  explained  in  simple  language.  The 
subjects  are  divided  as  follows:  The  ob- 
jective study  of  natural  bodies;  analysis 
of  natural  and  vital  phenomena;  decom- 
position into  functions ;  agreement  of  Dar- 
win's and  Lamarck's  systems;  phenom- 
ena, evolution,  and  bipolarity  of  living 
and  not  living  matter ;  formation  of  species 
and  appearance  of  life.  Illustrations  in 
diagram  accompany  the  volume. 

Lindsay,  Thomas  M.  A  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. i2mo,  pp.  631.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Magill,  Edward  Hicks.  Sixty-five  Years  in  the 
Life  of  a  Teacher  (1841-1906).  Illustrated  with 
portraits.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  323.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Magill 's  autobiography  embraces 
the  experience  of  sixty-five  years  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  most 
prominent  educators. 

His  career  as  a  teacher  began  when  he 
was  sixteen.  He  is  now  over  eighty,  so 
that  his  career  as  an  educator  literally 
spans  the  whole  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education.  When  in 
1 84 1  he  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  his 
life-work,  educational  methods  were  of 
the  crudest.  Arithmetic  was  "ciphered" 
individually  on  slate,  blackboards  not  yet 
having  come  into  use.  Steel  pens  had 
not  yet  been  invented,  and  the  teacher 
was  accustomed  to  go  from  boy  to  boy, 
sharpening  each  one's  quill.  Discipline 
was  maintained  by  the  wholesome  fear  of 
corporal  punishment,  which  at  that  time 
was  almost  universally  regarded  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  learning. 
Even  at  that  early  date,  however,  Dr. 
Magill  disapproved  of  this  "barbarous" 
usage,  and  he  notes  with  distinct  regret 
the  present  tendency  in  some  of  our 
I  to  revive  the  abandoned  practise. 
as  in  i86q  that  Dr.  Magill  entered 
in  the  work  which  will  always  be  most 


closely  associated  with  his  name.  Swarth- 
more  College  was  opened  in  this  year. 
The  history  of  its  origin,  the  difficulties  it 
encountered,  the  innovations  it  inaugu- 
rated are  given  with  much  detail  and  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
American  educational  history. 

McCrackan,  W.  D.  The  Italian  Lakes.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  354.  Boston:  L. 
C.  Page   &  Co.     $2. 

McGaffey.  Outdoors.  i2mo,  pp.  270.  New 
York:    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

McGirt,  James  E.  For  Your  Sweet  Sake.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  77.  Philadelphia:  The  John 
C.  Winston  Co.     $1. 

McKean,  Thomas.  The  Mermaid,  and  Other 
Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  45.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press.     $1.25. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.  Ferdinand  Magellan.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  300.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1  net. 

Ogden,  Rollo  [Editor].  The  Lite  and  Letters  of 
Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin.  With  portraits.  Two 
volumes.  Small  8vo,  pp.  322-278.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $4. 

Mr.  Godkin 's  life  deserved  to  be  nar- 
rated by  one  who  knew  him  well  'and 
valued  him  rightly.  His  work  on  behalf 
of  good  citizenship  and  enlightened  states- 
manship was  notable  in  his  generation. 
Its  influence  is  still  among  us  and  seems 
likely  to  project  itself  some  years  forward 
beyond  our  day. 

It  is  seldom  easy  to  make  an  interesting 
book  of  a  newspaper  editor's  life,  but  it  has 
occasionally  been  done.  Horace  Greeley 
did  it,  but  this  was  by  writing  the  book 
himself — his  "Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life."  Henry  J.  Raymond's  life  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  volume  which  in  its 
day  had  vogue,  tho  it  is  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten now,  and  the  forthcoming  life  of 
Charles  A.  Dana  ought  to  be  well  worth 
reading. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  two  volumes  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Ogden,  the  editor  who  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Godkin  in  the  office  of 
The  Evening  Post,  that  they  have  dis- 
tinct value  and  interest.  The  material 
might  perhaps  have  been  brought  down 
to  one  volume  through  the  elimination  of 
passages  from  many  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Godkin  to  the  London  Daily  News 
during  the  Crimean  and  our  own  Civil 
War.  These  were  able  letters,  probably 
among  the  best  of  their  time,  but  they  are 
wanting  in  the  personal  element  that  one 
looks  for  in  a  biography,  so  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  materially  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  present  book. 

The  personality  of  Mr.  Godkin  was  not 
only  strong  and  valiant  in  its  public  mani- 
festations, but  distinctly  charming  in  so- 
cial and  epistolary  intercourse.  Mr.  Og- 
den presents  phases  of  the  man  in  these 
relations  which  form  a  delightful  discov- 
ery to  the  reader  who  knew  him  only  as 
the  formidable  enemy  of  grafters  and  char- 
latans. He  presents  also  many  interest- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  founding 
and  maintenance  of  The  Nation  in  which 
enterprise  during  the  first  year  $100,000 
were  expended  and  of  the  work  of  editing 
which  Mr.  Godkin  in  1870  wrote:  "I  can 
not  go  on  indefinitely  working  very — al- 
most dangerously — hard  on  $2,000  a  year, 
in  an  entcrpise  in  which  I  get  no  vacation 
and  which  a  long  fit  of  illness  on  my  part 
would  ruin." 

The   letters   to   and   from   Lowell   and 

Norton  show  Mr.  Godkin  as  a  friend  and 

companion  at  his  very  best.     This,   too, 

be  said  of  certain  letters  to  women. 

"I  am  a  D.C.L.,  not  an   LL.D.,"   said  he, 


after  he  had  received  this  honor  at  Ox- 
ford, "and  would  hardly  speak  to  an 
LL.D.  if  I  might  meet  him  on  the  road." 
Again,  he  was  "very  sorry  for  the  un- 
known man  whom  you  ought  to  have 
married."  Having  met  Lord  Russell  and 
been  asked  to  sit  with  him  at  Assizes,  he 
wrote  to  the  same  young  woman:  "If  you 
are  brought  up  for  manslaughter,  as  you 
readily  may  be,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
you."  He  had  much  dislike  of  Kipling. 
"He  has  long  been  to  me,"  said  he,  "a 
most  pernicious  and  vulgar  person,  a  poet 
of  the  barrack -room  cads." 

Mr.  Godkin's  estimate  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, written  in  1863,  is  perhaps  the  most, 
notable  one  we  have  of  a  public  man. 
While  admitting  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
"to  criticize  too  severely  either  his  weap- 
ons or  his  manner  of  wielding  them,"  such 
being  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  anti- 
slavery  and  Union  causes,  at  the  same 
time  Greeley  was  "very  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, has  no  great  grasp  of  mind  and  has 
his  brains  crammed  with  half-truths  and 
odds  and  ends  of  ideas  which  a  man  in- 
evitably accumulates  who  scrapes  knowl- 
edge together  in  fits  and  starts  on  his  way 
through  life."  He  adds  that,  in  political 
life,  Greeley  "has  about  the  same  relation 
to  a  statesman  that  a  leader  of  gorillas 
has  to  a  general  of  the  regular  array." 
An  account  of  the  condition  of  New  York 
politics  in  1857,  when  Mr.  Godkin  first 
arrived  in  the  city,  makes  one  feel  that 
matters  after  all  have  improved  with  us 
to  some  slight  extent. 

The  two  volumes  are  published  with- 
out either  tables  of  contents,  chapter  or 
special  page  headings.  The  chapters  are 
merely  numbered,  and  the  one^ine  "Life 
of  E.  L.  Godkin,"  runs  continuously 
through  both  volumes  on  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  left-hand  pages.  This  renders  it 
difficult  to  consult  the  book.  An  index 
of  ten  pages  had  been  prepared,  but  this 
can  not  serve  its  own  and  other  purposes  too . 

Stewart,  Charles  D.  Partners  of  Providence. 
Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Taylor,  nmo,  pp.  xii-538. 
New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

There  is  something  in  the  raciness  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  humor  that  reminds  the 
reader  at  times  of  Mark  Twain.  But  it 
would  seem  that  that  "life  on  the  Missis- 
sip"  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
the  present  writer,  who  has  known  it 
familiarly,  has  invested  the  theme  with 
a  freshness  that  was  quite  unexpected. 
Altho  the  author  has  adopted  the  some- 
what perilous  plan  of  using  vernacular 
throughout  his  book,  he  has  introduced 
so  much  variety,  both  in  characters  and 
incident,  as  to  obviate  the  monotony  usu- 
ally characteristic  of  books  of  this  kind. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  this  author's 
former  novel,  "The  Fugitive  Blacksmith," 
will  find  the  present  one  fully  as  entertain- 
ing. Sam,  and  his  dog  Rags,  and  Clancy 
form  an  inimitable  trio,  and  the  adven- 
tures incident  to  their  rovings  and  their 
"happy-go-lucky"  existence  are  highly 
diverting.  The  descriptions  of  life  on  the 
Missouri  River  steamboat  Speed  reveal 
the  author's  mastery  of  this  peculiar  type 
of  Southern  life.  The  account  of  an 
old-fashioned  steamboat  race  and  the  de- 
scription of  a  flat-boat  circus  are  among 
the  inimitable  features  of  the  book.  The 
illustrations  by  C.  J.  Taylor,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred,  are  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  text. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Gipsy's  Song. 

By  Isabel  Clarke. 

Beloved,  I  may  not  call  you  back, 
But  all  the  birds  are  calling  you — 

The  plovers  from  the  fresh-plowed  track, 
The  lark  from  yonder  web  of  blue. 

Oh,  heart  of  mine — I  see  from  here 

Through  wide  fields  filled  with  slender  wheat, 
The  little  path  you  trod  last  year 

Beside  me  with  such  weary  feet! 

The  road  is  sweet  with  scented  may, 

The  pale  wild  roses  are  in  bloom, 
The  long  track  of  the  western  way 

Shows  white  across  the  wold's  gray  gloom. 

Tho  all  things  strive  to  prison  you, 
And  hold  you  to  my  heart  in  vain — 

The  fields  you  may  not  wander  through, 
The  silver  lances  of  the  rain; 

Yet  always  in  my  forth-faring 

I  gladden  that  your  lamp  is  lit, 
And  that  for  you  earth's  prisoning 

Is  past  with  all  the  pain  of  it. 

— From  The  Outlook  (London). 


The  Far-Off    Call. 


If  out  beyond  the  city's  farthest  edge 

There  were  no  roads  that  led  through  sleepy  towns, 
No  winds  to  blow  through  any  thorny  hedge, 

No  pathways  over  hazel-tufted  downs, 
I  might  not,  when  the  day  begins,  be  sad 
Because  I  toil  among  the  money-mad. 


ii. 


If  out  beyond  the  distant  hill  there  lay 
No  valley  graced  by  any  winding  stream, 

And  if  no  slim,  white  steeples  far  away 

Might  mark  the  spots  where  drowsy  hamlets  dream, 

I  could,  perhaps,  at  midday  be  content 

Where  striving  millions  at  their  tasks  are  bent 


If  far  away  from  noise  and  strife  and  care 

There  were  no  buds  to  swell'on  waiting  trees, 

No  mating  birds  to  spill  upon  the  air 
The  liquid  sweetness  of  their  melodies, 

I  might,  at  sunset  be  serene  and  proud 

Because  a  few  had  seen  me  in  the  crowd. 

— From  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Edict  of  The  Sex. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Two  thousand  years  had  passed  since  Christ  was  born, 

When  suddenly  there  rose  a  mighty  host  ' 

Of  women,  sweeping  to  a  central  goal 

As  many  rivers  sweep  on  to  the  sea. 

They  came  from  mountains,  valleys,  and  from  coasts, 

And  from  all  lands,  all  nations,  and  all  ranks, 

Speaking  all  languages,  but  thinking  one, 

And  that  one  language — Peace. 

"Listen,"  they  said, 
And  straighway  was  there  silence  on  the  earth. 
For  men  were  dumb  with  wonder  and  surprize. 
"Listen,  O  mighty  masters  of  the  world, 
And  hear  the  edict  of  all  womankind: 
Since  Christ  his  new  commandment  gave  to  men, 
Love  one  another,  full  two  thousand  years 
Have  passed  away,  yet  earth  is  red  with  blood. 
The  strong  male  rulers  of  the  world  proclaim 
Their  weakness,  when  we  ask  that  war  shall  cease. 
Now  will  the  poor  weak  women  of  the  world 
Proclaim  their  strength,  and  say  that  war  shall  end. 


The  soap  you  find  in  most  sleeping 
cars  and  hotels  is,  usually,  not  the  kind 
of  soap  you  use  at  home. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  highly  perfumed — and 
artificially  colored.  Possibly,  you  like 
that  kind  of  soap.  Probably,  you  do 
not.    But,  in  a  hotel,  you  have  no  choice. 

So,  here's  a  suggestion — slip  a  half 
cake  of  Ivory  Soap  in  your  toilet-case 
before  you  leave  home. 

With  it,  you  can  keep  your  hands, 
face  and  body  scrupulously  clean.  If 
necessary,  you  can  use  it  for  shaving. 
Thousands  of  men  do;  and  like  it. 

Ivory   Soap It    rloats. 


^ 


J 


Can't   Smell    it!    Can't    See    it! 

Garbage   in 

Witt's  Can 

is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  flies,  and  dogs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting:  lid;  water-tight;  never-Ieak  bottom;  made 
triple-strong  bv  riveting,  flanging  and  extra  heavy  steel  bands 
riveted  around  top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability  of  the  genuine.  Be  sure  the  name  "Witt's"  is 
on  can  and  lid. 

Sizes— Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  155x25  inches;  No.  2.  1SX25;  No. 
3,  20AX25.     Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No.  S,  7  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  gah-anized.  water-tight,  odor-proof, 
(close-fitting  lid).     Look  for  the  yellow  label. 

Ask  «vt  tHe  Stores   for  WITT'S  CAN    and  see  the.t 
•"Witt's  Ca.n"  Is  stamped  on  lid  a.r\d  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.     Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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COLUMNS    OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

6%  Certificates  of  Deposit 
'  with 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$300,000.00 


absolute  security  on 
approved  real  estate 


Established 
in  J  886 


YOU  CANNOT  FIND  A  MORE  PROFITABLE  INVEST- 
MENT  WHERE  APPROVED  SECURITY  IS  FURNISHED 


«I  THE  SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  issues  Certificates  of  Deposit  in 
amounts  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Cfl  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
loaned  by  this  Company  upon  approved 
securities  is  8%  or  upwards  per  annum, 
which  enables  us  to  pay  6%  compound 
interest,  being  ioo%  better  than  an  invest- 
ment at  3%,  and  50%  better  than  an  invest- 
ment at  4%. 

CJ  The  soundness  of  our  policy  has  been 
proven  by  nineteen  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    OUR 
CERTIFICATES    OF    DEPOSIT: 

•I  Their  redemption  is  provided  for  by 
secured  bonds  and  mortgages  and  a  with- 
drawal fund  in  a  United  .States  depository. 

<I  Interest  is  paid  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
semi-annually  as  desired,  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum.  , 

<I  They  make  a  desirable  investment  for 
trust  funds  which  might  be  needed  on  short 
notice  or  left  undisturbed  for  years.  The 
accumulated  interest  in  such  cases  grows 
into  a  material  addition  to  the  original  in- 
vestment. 


Farms  of  these  Certificates,  list  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  by  which  they  are  secured,  and  any 
further  information  desired  will  be  furnished  on  1  equest.      Write  for  our  free  booklet  "J*"." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  <&  TRUST  CO. 


F.  E.  McGurrin,  President 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


BANK! 

Assets 


Y  MAIL 


1k,  CAPITAL 

AND 

URPLUS 


^^j#A%ON   SAVlNGg^U^ 


In  judging  a   bank   always    remember    that  it  is 
Capital  and  Surplus  that  give  security  to  the  deposi- 
tor.    Capital  and  Surplus  stand  between  the  deposi- 
tor and  any  possible  loss  or  shrinkage  in  the  securi 
ties  held  by  the  bank. 

The  Capital  and  Surplus  of  this  bank  amount  to 
Six  and  One-half  Million  Dollars,  a  margin  of  safe 
ty  that  assures  absolute  security  for  every  dollar  en- 
trusted to  us. 

Send  to-day  for  free  booklet  "T"  explaining  our 
system  of  receiving  deposits  by  mail. 


**md*r4  A?l 


SAVINGS  8r  TRUST  CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General    Investments 


UNION  TRUST 
BUILDING 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Kwing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


Try  it  Yourself  for  10  Days 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

asked 

liaaV  Tip   1»|»    l»nplirni«r   i-    ti,--   result    ol  25  rears, 

exi>ri»*nc*?    and   is    used   and   endorsed   by 

Iiouses  and  individu* 

;  1-       |(H>  eopfei  from   pen-written  and  50 

at\>\<  v   from   type-written  original — Clear, 

Clean,  Perf^f  t .     <  ..mplete  Duplicator,  Cap 

size  (print*  Slfx  13  in. )  pn<  •■  $6.00. 

The  Felix  P.  Dans   Duplicator  Company 

dfaB  Dau»  flldg-.,  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 


Convertible  Bonds 

We  have  just  issued  the  3rd  Edition  of 
our  8-page  circular  describing  practically 
all  of  the  Convertible  Bonds  now  upon  the 
New  York  market. 

The  circular  explains  why  such  invest- 
ments are  especially  attractive  to  well- 
informed  and  conservative  buyers. 

As  Investment  Bankers  our  experi- 
ence covers  many  years,  and  we  make 
it  a  specialty  to  render  the  very  best  of 
service  to  individual  buyers.  Properly 
selected  investments  are  based  upon 
safety   and   income  yield    combined. 

Simply  write  for  Circular  No.  456. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Sts.  New  York 


Your  Idle  Money 

should  be  working  for  you. 

In  very  few  cities  is  it  possible 
to  pay  four  per  cent  on  deposits. 
Rochester  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tional cities.    Her  industries  are 

prosperous  and  money  is  in  demand  on  the  most 

approved  security. 

The  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  is  regularly 
organized  under  the  strict  banking  kiws  of  New 
York  and  offers  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  funds  be  they  large  or  small. 

If  you  are  now  receiving  less  than  four  per 
cent  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
transfer  your  money  to  us  today  ? 

Booklet  "Banking  By  Mail"  on  request. 

Union  Trust  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hear,  then,  our  edict:    Never  from  this  day 
Will  any  woman  on  the  crust  of  earth 
Mother  a  warrior.     We  have  sworn  the  oath 
And  will  go  barren  to  the  waiting  tomb 
Rather  than  breed  strong  sons,  at  war's  behest, 
Or  bring  fair  daughters  into  life  to  bear 
The  pains  of  travail  for  no  end  but  war. 
Ay'    let  the  race  die  out  for  lack  of  babes: 
Better  race-suicide  than  endless  wars! 
Better  a  silent  world  than  noise  of  guns 
And  clash  of  armies. 

"Long  we  asked  for  peace, 
And  oft  you  promised — but  to  fight  again. 
At  last  you  told  us  war  must  ever  be 
While  men  existed,  laughing  at  our  plea 
For  the  disarmament  of  all  mankind. 
Then  in  our  hearts  flamed  such  a  mad  desire 
For  peace  on  earth  as  lights  the  world  at  times 
With  some  great  conflagration;   and  it  spread 
From  distant  land  to  land,  from,  sea  to  sea, 
Until  all  women  thought  as  with  one  mind 
And  spoke  as  with  one  voice;  and  now  behold! 
The  great  Crusading  Syndicate  of  Peace, 
Filling  all  space  with  one  supreme  resolve. 
Give  us,  O  men,  your  word  that  war  shall  end: 
Disarm  the  world,  and  we  will  give  you  sons — 
Sons  to  construct,  and  daughters  to  adorn 
A  beautiful  new  earth,  where  there  shall  be 
Fewer  and  finer  people,  opulence 
And  opportunity  and  peace  for  all. 
Until  you  promise  peace,  no  shrill  birth-cry 
Shall  sound  again  upon  the  aging  earth. 
We  wait  your  answer." 

And  the  world  was  still 
While  men  considered. 

— From  The  Cosmopolitan  (May). 


WHERE  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR  LOSES. 

Writing  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  small 
investor  and  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  money 
are  often  parted,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  ex-controller 
of  the  currency,  warns  people  of  this  class  against 
"the  'get-rich-quick'  plans  with  which  they  are 
beset."  In  particular  he  warns  against  those  wild- 
cat enterprises  whose  lurid  pretensions  fill  pages  of 
the  advertising  sections  of  some  of  the  press — a 
class  of  concerns  whose  patronage  is  not  sought 
nor  accepted  by  The  Literary  Digest.  "I  be- 
lieve," he  says,  "that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
moderate  sums  of  money  can  not  be  invested  safely 
so  as  to  bring  in  more  than  a  reasonable  interest 
return."  The  small  investor  is  not  in  a  position 
to  get  the  inside  knowledge  of  prospective  invest- 
ments which  the  capitalist  deems  essential.  Fur- 
thermore, he  points  out,  when  the  capitalist  goes 
into  the  market  he  is  generally  in  the  position  of 
being  desirous  of  buying  from  others,  while  the 
small  investor,  on  the  other  hand,  "is  in  a  position 
where  other  people  are  desirous  of  selling  to  him." 
One  should  be  wary,  therefore,  when  considering 
propositions  which  promise  unusually  large  returns. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  stranger  should  offer  an 
exceptional  bargain,  he  continues,  in  these  days  of 
prosperity  when  exceptional  bargains,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  go  begging.  He  then  analyzes  the  position 
of  the  small  investor,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
capitalist,  and  shows  that  the  former,  lacking  the 
advantages  of  the  richer  man,  can  not  expect  safely 
to  realize  similar  profits.     We  read,  in  part: 

The  capitalist,  if  he  buys  at  a  profit  to  others, 
generally  knows  what  that  profit  is  and  measures  it 
in  its  relation  to  the  profit  which  he  hopes  to  realize 
on  the  purchase.  The  small  investor  generally 
never  knows  what  the  profit  of  the  seller  is.  Where 
the  seller  fixes  his  own  profit,  it  is  almost  always 
larger,  other  things  being  equal,   than  the  amount 


A  Wonderful  Tonic  is 
IIORSFORD'S    ACIO   PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  spring  and  summer. 
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of  profit  which  results  from  negotiation.  In  the 
majority  of  proffers  of  mining  and  plantation  stock 
through  newspapers,  the  man  who  buys  is  paying 
a  profit  fixt  by  the  seller  for  his  own  benefit. 
Large  capital  makes  a  preliminary  investigation  at 
its  own  expense.  The  small  investor  either  acts 
upon  no  investigation,  or  upon  an  investigation  paid 
for  by  the  seller.  Large  capital  negotiates  for  a 
price  with  the  true  value  in  mind.  The  small  inves- 
tor generally  buys  without  knowledge  of  the  real 
value. 

What  chance  has  the  small  investor?  You  know 
nothing  from  the  advertisement  as  to  whether  the 
promoters  are  men  of  past  business  success.  Many 
men  who  are  known  business  failures  in  their  own 
communities  are  often  long-distance  millionaires. 
Often  they  are  broken  plungers  whose  brief  success 
was  widely  chronicled,  but  whose  gradual  business 
relapse  has  naturally  not  been  heralded. 

Do  not  put  too  much  faith  in  what  names  seem 
to  mean.  Find  out,  by  inquiry  from  some  one  who 
knows,  just  what  they  do  mean.  If  you  have  no 
way  of  finding  out  the  character  and  past  business 
record  of  the  men,  do  not  invest. 

A  banker  in  one  of  our  great  city  banks  once 
asked  a  man  to  invest  some  of  his  personal  funds  in 
his  own  business.  The  latter  had  a  business,  which, 
tho  very  successful,  was  not  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude. He  had  never  had  any  business  relations 
with  the  banker  or  his  bank.  Naturally  surprized, 
the  business  man  asked  the  banker  why  he  selected 
him  and  his  business,  in  view  of  his  close  relations 
to  the  great  business  leaders  of  the  city.  The  banker 
replied: 

"Because  you  are  successful,  and  it  is  your  busi- 
ness. I  am  almost  daily  asked  by  business  men  to 
join  them  in  outside  ventures,  but  they  won't  take 
my  money  in  their  own  business.  When  I  join  a 
coterie  of  men  in  an  outside  investment,  as  an  almost 
invariable  rule  we  all  lose;  and  yet  every  one  of  us 
may  be  a  success  in  our  own  business.  I  have  had 
so  many  experiences  of  this  sort  that  if  even  Marshall 
Field  should  have  asked  me  to  join  him  in  a  manu- 
facturing business  or  a  mining  venture,  I  should 
have  declined.  But  if  he  had  said:  'Put  some  of 
your  money  into  my  business,'  I  would  have  given 
him  all  I  had.  Now  men,  when  they  are  far  along 
in  business,  do  not  want,  as  a  rule,  to  take  outside 
money  in  such  form  as  largely  to  share  the  results 
of  their  work  with  others.      Naturally,  if  they  need 


IN  A  SHADOW 
Inveterate  Tea  Drinker  Feared  Paralysis. 


Steady  use  of  either  tea  or  coffee  often 
produces  alarming  symptoms  as  the  poison 
(caffeine)  contained  in  these  beverages  acts 
with  more  potency  in  some  persons  than  in 
others. 

"  I  was  never  a  coffee  drinker,"  writer  an 
111.  woman,  "but  a  tea  drinker.  I  was  very 
nervous,  had  frequent  spells  of  sick  head- 
ache and  heart  trouble,  and  was  subject  at 
times  to  severe  attacks  of  bilious  colic. 

"  No  end  of  sleepless  nights — would  have 
spells  at  night  when  my  right  side  would 
get  numb  and  tingle  like  a  thousand  needles 
were  pricking  my  flesh.  At  times  I  could 
hardly  put  my  tongue  out  of  my  mouth  and 
my  r  ght  eye  and  ear  were  affected. 

"The  doctors  told  me  I  was  liable  to  be- 
come paralyzed  at  any  time,  so  I  was  in 
constant  dread.  I  took  medicine  of  various 
doctors  and  no  end  of  patent  medicine — all 
to  no  good. 

"The  doctors  told  me  to  quit  using  tea, 
but  I  thought  I  could  not  live  without  it — 
that  it  was  my  only  stay,  I  had  been  a  tea 
drinker  for  twenty-live  years  ;  was  under 
the  doctor's  care  for  fifteen. 

"  About  six  months  ago,  I  finally  quit  tea 
and  commenced  to  drink  Postum. 

"  I  have  never  had  one  spell  of  sick  head- 
ache since  and  only  one  light  attack  of  bil- 
ious colic.  Have  quit  having  those  numb 
spells  at  night,  sleep  well  and  my  heart  is 
grt ting  stronger  all  the  time.  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


FINANCIAL      ADVERTISING 

COLUMNS    OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

'mmMk^J^M^^MddiMMMMiMi^MiMd^diMLM^mm 

2^blA:;:.^:*ki/:dvi.U.ta;i»^ 

ireOF      v             .                                            i      i                   r                       r,                   lc<2K| 

Do  You  Wish  the  Safest 
Investment  There  Is? 

First    Mortgage   Security  on  New  York 

City    Real    Estate    Net- 
ting   AVi  per  cent,  with 
i\Q6(La£&Mm\    principal    and     interest 

guaranteed.      Write 
for  particulars. 
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MANAGER  OF 
INVESTING 

HlECUARANTeEand 
TRUST  C? 

176  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

175  Remsen  Street 
BROOKLYN 

at  ar  ar 

Capital  and 
Surplus 

$11,000,000 
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Five  per  cent,  interest 
and  your  money  on  de- 
mand at  any  time. 

That  is  what  this 
company  offers  you. 

Interest  is  paid  for 
every  day  your  money 
is  on  deposit — no  matter  how  long  or  how 
short  the  period  may  be. 

And  every  dollar  is  absolutely  secured  by 
double  the  amount  in  first  mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate,  deposited  with  one  of 
the  largest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 

You  can't  find  any  sounder  or  better  in- 
vestment for  your  money. 

You    will  be  interested    in 
the  booklet.     Write  today. 


CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

1045    Calvert   Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Spencerian    Pens   are   famous  for  their 
durability,  evenness  cf  point,  workman- 


ship and  quality  of  metal, 
seconds. 


Every     Spencerian     Pen    perfect. 


No 


Sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  pat- 
terns, sent  to  any  address  tor  6  cents  in 
postage.     Address 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 
349  Broadway,  New  York. 


CERTIFICATES"  DEPOSIT  ; 


FIRST  TRUST  I  SAYINGS  BANK  I 

CAPITAL  $100000.00  BlLLINCS    MONT. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
clean,  beautiful  appearance  of 
certain  letters,  and  the  unkempt 
down  at  the  heel  appearance  of 
others  ? 

It's  all  in   the   paper 

To  have  your  letters  look  "right"  you 
must  have  the  paper  that's  made  right. 

And  to  get  the  best  results — to  as- 
sure the  appearance  of  your  correspon- 
dence you  must  use 

The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

g@(y)(?>©K)  U®KI®  has  a  quality  and 
appearance  that  no  other  bond  papers 
possess,  because  no  other  bond  paper 
is  so  finely  and  carefully  made.  It 
has  a  fine  clean  look  that  impresses  the 
correspondent  at  first  glance  and  wins 
immediate  advantage  for  its  user. 

It  pays  to  use  (§@(y)(p®(M  U®K)(g). 
Look  for  the  water-mark  "(§@l!5[P®M 
®®R0P)"  when  you  buy  your  next 
paper — and  don't  let  your  printer 
prejudice  you  in  favor  of  a  paper  pay- 
ing him  better  profit  at  the  expense  of 
paper  value  to  you. 

Write  us  on  your  business  litter  head 
<  r  send  10c.  stamps  for  full  -ample 
line  of  ©@O0Cp>@M  HJO&SIB  papers, 
white  and  in  colors,  and  name  <>f  local 
printer  or  stationer  who  can  supply  you. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

largest    Manufacturers    of 
Business  Paper  in  America 

HOLYOKE         -        -        -         MASS. 


CANNON  BALL'PE 


Why  does  an  ordinary  pen  always  balk  and 
catch  and  splutter  just  at  the  psychological  moment 
when  you  can't  afford  a  mechanical  interruption? 

The  Aluminoid  Cannon  Ball  is  fast  as  thought, 
smooth  as  gold,  ball  pointed  and  will  write  on 
anything. 

Present  yourself  with  a  box  of  Cannon 
Balls.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  four  cents 
postage.         For  *ale  by  stationers 

A.  L.  SALOMON  ®.  CO. 


347  Broad-way 


New  York  City 


money,  they  borrow  it  and  pay  interest  on  it  without 

sharing  profits  beyond  that  extent." 

Out  of  all  this  let  us  deduce  a  rule:  Try  to  invest 
your  money  with  successful  business  men  in  the 
business  in  which  they  have  succeeded. 

In  reading  a  newspaper  advertisement  of  stocks, 
do  so  always  with  a  skeptical  spirit,  just  as  you  would 
regard  a  strange  individual  who  would  call  at  your 
house  claiming  to  be  able  to  sell  something  at  less 
than  its  real  value.  It  you  see  something  in  the 
advertisement  which  tempts  you  to  invest,  you  will, 
unless  you  are  a  fool,  investigate  the  advertised 
proposition  as  you  would  the  proposition  made  by 
a  stranger.  These  are  some  of  the  proper  questions 
upon  which  your  mind  should  be  made  clear:  Who 
are  you,  who  offer  the  stock?  As  you  ask  me  to 
regard  your  representations  as  trustworthy,  refer 
me  to  those  of  whom  I  know,  who  will  vouch  for 
your  character  and  trustworthiness.  As  you  are 
offering  me  stock  in  a  company,  please  tell  me  in 
percentages  how  the  stock  is  allotted.  What  per 
cent,  of  the  total  stock  has  gone  to  the  people  who 
formerly  owned  the  property  bought  by  the  cor- 
poration? What  per  cent,  of  the  stock  represents 
good-will?  What  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  sold  for 
cash  like  that  you  propose  to  sell  me?  To  whom 
does  the  cash  go — to  the  company's  treasury,  or  to 
buy  stock  already  issued  for  good-will  to  others? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  cash  cost  or  selling  value 
of  the  property  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of 
its  stock  issues?  Has  it  ample  working  capital? 
What  is  its  indebtedness?  Are  its  titles  or  patents 
in   dispute?     What  are  the  salaries  of  its  officers? 

Now  these  questions  would  be  only  some  of  the 
preliminary  questions  which  the  experienced  inves- 
tor would  ask  before  taking  up  the  equally  impor- 
tant ones  relative  to  the  nature,  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  business  itself.  How  much  of  this  kind 
of  information  have  you,  who,  after  reading  the 
flamboyant  advertisement  in  the  paper,  fill  in  for 
a  few  dollars  the  coupon  application  for  mining  or 
plantation  stock  printed  in  the  margin  of  the.  adver- 
ti semen t?  Poor  fool,  the  man  who  follows  off  a 
b  tnco  steerer  is  more  excusable  than  you.  He 
has  at  least  had  the  opportunity  of  passing  a  hasty 
judgment  upon  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
I  who  is  after  his  money.  You  are  simply 
luting  on  a  hook  with  the  bait  half  off,  without  even 
it  the  fisherman  looks  benevolent. 
How  chary  is  the  fool  of  displaying  his  folly? 

i  se  are  the  days  when  the  bankers  listen  to  the 

Lences    of    the    unfortunates    who    have    been 

on  '  straight    tips"  and  who  bring  in 

remaining     ound  collaterals  to  borrow  enough 

ir  losses  with  the  brokers.     How  quiet 

they  are     these    -ame  men  who  were  telling  a  few 

'  hs   ago   how    they    bought    this   or   that   stock 

which  their  judgment  had  been  vindicated  by 

this  (ii   thai   profit.     We  hear  of  the  successes;    but 

of  the  failures   which  outnumber  them,  we  seldom 

hear    excepl     when    stern    necessity    reveals    them. 

But   our  sympathies  arc   not   so  much   excited   by 

this  cla    i  of  foi  Is. 

I  know  of  a  poor  scrubwoman  who  invested  five 
dollars  in  one  share  of  doubtful  mining  stock  in 
answer  to  a  newspaper  advertisement.  The  secre- 
tary v.  ho  opened  the  mail  in  which  that  letter  was 
received,  if  he  was  honest,  must  have  felt  like  reach- 
ing for  his  employer's  sneaking  face  with  a  strong 
nyht  arm  and  a  doubled  fist. 

Bloodsuckers,  scoundrels — these  names  sound 
too  mild  for  such  men.  Before  the  eyes  of  an  honest 
and  experienced  business  man  they  would  cringe 
and  whine  like  egg-sucking  dogs  caught  in  the  act. 
How  far  away  seem  the  days  of  the  millennium 
when  we  see  such  men  parading  as  the  friends  of  the 
poor  and  at  the  same  time  offering  to  sell  them 
specula  i  ive    tocl 

And  what  is  the  result?  Led  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  a  long  procession  of  the  misguided  poor 
are  parting  with  the  savings  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  most  magnificent  season  of  pros- 
perity the  nation  has  ever  known.  Many  a  poor 
wretch,    drawing  his  savings-bank   account   now  in 


An  increasing  number  of  Americans  are  finding  their  way 
to  the  bracing  East  ("oast  of  England,  especially  to  the 
hborhood  of  Felixstowe,  which  is  an  exceptionally 
attractive  watering  place,  within  easy  reach  of  London, 
possessing  a  fine  beach  for  bathing,  golf  links,  many 
Roman  remains,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The 
already  good  Hotel  accommodation  has  been  further  in- 
creased for  the  coming  summer  season  by  the  magnificent 
Felix  Hotel,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
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PRUDENTfiVL 

$  strength  of 
&  Gibraltar  \\ 


Life  Insurance 
Essentials 

Premium  Rates: 

LOW;  commensurate!  with  abso- 
lute safety. 

Liberal  Policies: 

Every  proper  freedom  and  benefit 
to  Policyholder. 

Simplicity: 

The  Prudential  Policy  has  all 
privileges,  options,  and  values 
plainly  set  forth. 

Security: 

A  foundation  principle  of  all  Pru- 
dential contracts. 

Good  Administration: 

The  Prudential  has  always  kept 
ahead  of  the  times.  Integrity, 
Honesty  and  Economy  character- 
ize the  administration. 

Dividends: 

Liberal  Dividend  returns  to  Poli- 
cyholders. 


Send  for  booklet  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
"My  Conversion  to  Life  Insurance,"  and 
Information  of  Policy  at  your  age.    Dept.  R. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


John  F.  Dry  den 
President 


Home  Office : 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  L AWTON 

SIMPLEX 

PRINTER 


A  Time  Saver  and  Labor   Saver 
For  Every  Busy  Business  or  Professional  Man 

Its  work  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  ordinary 
writing.  Drawingscan 
be  reproduced  in  sev- 
eral colors  at  one  print- 
ing. One  hundred 
copies  of  the  original 
can  be  reproduced  in  twenty  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
business  and  professional  men  in  getting  out  circu- 
lars, notices,  plans,  etc.  The  original  is  written  on 
any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  this  100 
copies  can  be  made. 

Is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  Duplicating 
process  ever  invented. 
Is  iicilicnl'iliiRlecl 
experiment.  Over 

III Ill  UNC. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  samples  of  work. 


LAWT0N&C0.,«J»A 


escy   St.,    UleVf    York. 
nnrhorti  St..  Cblcniro. 
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the  hope  of  getting  rich  <iui<k,  will,  in  the  coming 
years  of  industrial  depression,  v.;.n<ler  the  streets 
i  i  our  cities  without  work  and  without  bread.     God 

give  us  common  sense. 

This  is  a  hard  world  in  business.  It  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be.  There  are  many  good 
and  generous  men  in  it.  There  arc  many  who  will 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  you  in  your  adversity,  but 
in  the  time  of  need  you  will  not  find  them  among 
the  men  who  tried  to  get  you  to  embark  in  specu- 
lation with  your  little  surplus  and  to  sell  you  some- 
thing which  would  help  you  to  "easy  money." 


PERSONAL 

A  Maker  of  Modern  Egypt. —  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Lord  Cromer  has  been  representing  the  English 
Government  in  Egypt;  for  twenty-three  years  of 
that  time  he  has  been  virtual  ruler  there.  So  de- 
pendent upon  his  administration  has  been  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  he  governed  that  the  press 
are  voicing  the  opinion  that  no  one  else  will 
quite  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  his  resignation. 
"Nowhere  else  the  world  over,"  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "has  the  attempt  of  a  superior 
race  to  guide  a  backward  one  been  on  the  whole  so 
praiseworthy"  as  this  British  administration  of 
Egypt  under  Lord  Cromer.  And  the  Washington 
Times  adds  in  appreciation:  "When  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railroad  shall  have  been  completed;  when  the 
expanding  commerce  of  the  Suez  route  shall  have 
been  merged  with  the  tidal  wave  of  the  new  traffic 
of  the  second  greatest  continent;  when  the  new 
Alexandria  shall  have  outgrown,  as  one  day  it  will, 
the  glories  of  the  ancient  metropolis;  when  the  new 
and  modern  Egypt  shall  have  revived  in  a  new  form 
the  greatness  of  the  motherland  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion— then  will  the  world  recognize  the  genius  of 
Lord  Cromer."  Similar  acknowledgments  are  found 
in   many   other   papers   of   this   country.      Speaking 


APPENDICITIS 

Not  at  all  Necessary  to  Operate  in  Many 
Oases. 


Automobiles  and  Appendicitis  scare  some 
people  before  they  are  hit. 

Appendicitis  is  often  caused  by  too  much 
starch  in  the  bowels.  Starch  is  hard  to  di- 
gest and  clogs  up  the  digestive  machinery — 
also  tends  to  form  cakes  in  the  cecum. 
(That's  the  blind  pouch  at  entrance  to  the 
appendix.) 

A  N.  H.  girl  had  appendicitis,  but  lived 
on  milk  for  awhile — then  Grape-Nuts  and 
got  well  without  an  operation. 

She  says  :  "  Five  years  ago  while  at  school, 
I  suffered  terribly  with  constipation  and  in- 
digestion." (Too  much  starch,  white  bread, 
potatoes,  etc.,  which  she  did  not  digest. ) 

"Soon  after  I  left  school  I  had  an  attack 
of  appendicitis  and  for  thirteen  weeks  lived 
on  milk  and  water.  When  I  recovered 
enough  to  eat  solid  food  there  was  nothing 
that  would  agree  with  me,  until  a  friend 
recommended  Grape-Nuts. 

"  When  I  began  to  eat  Grate-Nuts  1 
weighed  98  lbs.,  but  I.  soon  grew  to  115  lbs. 
The  distress  after  eating  left  me  entirely  and 
now  I  am  like  a  new  person." 

(A  little  Grape-Nuts  dissolved  in  hot  water 
or  milk  would  have  been  much  better  for 
this  case  than  milk  alone,  for  the  starchy 
part  of  the  wheat  and  barley  is  changed  into 
a  form  of  digestible  sugar  in  making  Grape- 
Nuts.)  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 


^■•i©  snm  Manor  lypewriier 

has  widened  its  market  until  it  includes  the 
whole  civilized  world;  has  become  the  type- 
writer of  over  300,000  operators  and  has,  during 
1906,  broken  every  previous  record  of  sales, 
because  it  has  from  the  beginning  best  met  every 
typewriter  need. 

The  tri-color  feature  of  the  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer is  recognized  as  the  greatest  improvement  in 
modern  typewriter  construction— yet  in  providing  it, 
none  of  the  strong  fundamental  features,  for  which 
the  Smith  Premier  has  always  been  noted,  have 
been   sacrificed.     Complete  literature  on  request. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company 
syracuse,  new  york 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

For  copies  of  the  Literary  Digest,  whole  numbers, 
715,  716,  719721,  723,  750,  809,  823,  827,  830,  831,  836.  S41, 
843,  or  semi-annual  Indexes  for  Vols.  i6,  iS,  20  and  24, 
returned  to  us  in  good  condition  at  once  by  mail,  we  will 
pay  ten  cents  per  copy. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


t 


UNDER    PONTIUS    PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historical  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting 111  inner  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  51.50.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-00  Kast  23rd  Street,  New  York 


The  Truth  about 
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TrSTfiE 


all  kinds  of  roofs 
is  told  in  our 

free  Roof  Book 


by  tbe  tin  people  about  tin 
"   "    tile       "        ■•       tile 
"    "  shingle  "        "     sbingli 
"   "  patent    "        "     patent 

tnr.  ura\el,  asphalt,  flint,  e: 

by  the  slate  people  about  slate 

Authentic  facts  conveniently  presented  for  the  man  who 
pays  the  bills.      Il'i  itefitr  bsck  worn  ■' 


J  Roofs 


Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co. 


Ray  Bldg..  Easton,  Pa. 
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Model  M,  Straight  Line  Body,  $9S0 

Supreme  Among  Small  Cars 

Doesn't  the  fact  that  last  year  the  sale  of 
Cadillacs  of  the  lOhorse  power  type  exceeded 
the  combined  sale  of  any  thiee  models  of 
other  makes  carry  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
of  superiority  ? 

This  record  is  a  result  of  the  wonderful  effi- 
ciency of  the  Cadillac  single- cylinder  engine 
— a  bit  of  mechanism  so  perfect  in  construction 
that  it  has  successfully  withstood  the  test  of  five 
years  of  severe  service  in  thousands  of  cars. 
Thus  while  others  were  experimenting  and 
changing,  we  stuck  to  time-tried  principles  we 
knew  were  correct,  until  to-day  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  as  to  the  supremacy 

of  the  Single- 
Cylinder 

the  favorite 
among  owners  of 
large  touring  cars  who  want  a 
thoroughly  dependable  small  car  for  general 
utility  purposes.  It  is  the  choice  of  those 
who  know  motor  quality.  Every  day  adds 
to  its  prestige  and  every  day  more  forcibly 
proves  that  the  Single-Cylinder  Cadillac  is 
THE  IDEAL  CAR  for  those  who  desire 
a  motor  vehicle  which  will  afford  the  maxi- 
mum of  pleasure  and  service  with  the  mini- 
mum of  expense,  the  car  which  affords  all 
there  is  in  motoring — except  the  troubles. 

IVIUUBI  IVI     straight  Line  orVictoriabodj):>I>3JU  MAI)) 

Model  M  Coupe  ,0.h:.p;:::: ::::::  $1,350 ft'if 
Model  K  '•"••"•"•■",">"';  .  $800  EH? 
Model  G^"Wl,i"d"T°'Hns  $2,000 ;.;;;,' 
Model  H  ^•''•.4:rr!inderTonrh,g  $2,500 ;/;,';; 

Prices  F.  0.  B.  Detroit;  Lamps  not  lnelnded. 

Send  for  special  Catalog  of  car  in  which  you 

are  interested,  as  above  designated 

CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    CO.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Member  A  sso.  Licensed  A  uto.  M/rs. 

MODEL  K    ~~T.  -~-j 

Run-    ^'tfWftt^f' 
about,  VB0rj|^'!^.  __  9 

S800  \  viBEL,,, 


Use  this  Auto-Chair 
Ten  Days  Free 

will  send  one  or  two  to  any  automo 
owner  on  request  for  10  days  Free 
trial.  If  you  would  willingly  be 
without  them,  for  any  reason  af- 
ter that,  return  at  our  e>. 
The  most  practical  means 

.  tra  seats  in  your  toi 
without  crowding  or  unlo: 
Very    strong,   perfectly   conven- 
ient—folds  flat  to  stow  in  box  or 
under  seat. 

(Sold  by  Auto  Supply  Houses  or  by  us  direct. 
Worth  your  -while  to  write  for  Free  Booklet  today. 
RACINE  METAL  CHAIR  CO. 
416  Main  Street RACINE,  WIS.^ 


for  the  English  press,  Mr.  C.  F.  Moberly  Bell,  manager 
of  the  London  Times,  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
New  York  Times  : 

"In  Evelyn  Baring,  Lord  Cromer,  we  have,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished, certainly  the  biggest  living  Englishman. 
I  have  known  him  very  intimately  since  about  the 
year  1877.  He  then  came  out  to  Egypt  as  English 
member  of  the  Public  Debt  Commission.  The 
finances  of  Egypt  at  that  time  necessitated  an  in- 
quiry which  was  made  by  a  commission  of  the 
Powers.  Evelyn,  then  Major.  Baring  was  the  Eng- 
lish member;  and  tho  his  name  never  came  prom- 
inently forward  it  was  generally  recognized  that  he 
was  the  ruling  member  of  the  commission. 

"Some  time  afterward  he  was  named  English 
Controller  General,  the  Government  of  Egypt  being 
then  practically  in  the  hands  of  an  English  and  a 
French  Controller.  The  French  Controller  was 
M.  de  Blignieres.  One  heard  a  great  deal  of  M.  de 
Blignieres,  one  heard  nothing  of  Major  Baring,  and 
yet  every  one  knew  while  M.  de  Blignieres  was  the 
prominent  actor,  the  real  man  who  pulled  the  strings 
was  Major  Baring. 

"He  then  received  the  offer  of  the  position  of 
Finance  Minister  in  India,  which  he  accepted.  A 
great  deal  of  the  future  trouble  in  Egypt  was  due  to 
his  absence  at  that  stormy  period.  The  rebellion 
of  the  Egyptian  army  in  188 1,  and  the  occupation 
of  Egypt  by  British  troops  in  1882,  followed  while 
he  was  absent  and  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  state  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  year  1883  was  little  re- 
moved from  chaos.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive 
was  gone,  and  the  English  were  afraid  of  taking  the 
responsibility  of  reorganizing  the  Government. 

"At  this  period  Major  Baring,  who  had  then 
become  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  Edward  Malet,  and  his  reign  in  Egypt  commenced 
from  about  Jan.  1,  1884.  The  change  was  almost 
immediate.  In  place  of  disorganization  there  was 
the  rapid  gathering  together  into  one  hand  of  all 
the  strings  of  administration.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  no  hurried  change,  there  was  no  revolution, 
but  little  by  little  he  took  in  hand  every  single 
department. 

"A  very  free  hand  was  given  him,  because  it 
was  known  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  thwart 
him  he  would  resign.  He  reformed  every  individual 
department.  He  obtained  men  from  England.  He 
left  the  nominal  authority  to  the  Khedive  and  to 
the  Khedive's  Ministers  and  Assistants,  who  prac- 
tically ruled  the  country  under  him. 

"The  progress  that  Egypt  has  made  in  these 
twenty-three  years  is  hardly  credible  to  any  one 
who  did  not  know  the  country  then  and  now.  I 
was  in  Egypt  myself  only  a  year  ago  for  the  first 
time  in  sixteen  years,  and  tho  I  had  seen  the  effect 
of  the  first  six  years  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Cromer,  as  his  title  now  was,  I  was  completely 
staggered  by  the  extraordinary  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  sixteen  years  in  which  I  had  been 
absent." 


Westinghouse,  Inventor  and  Business  Man, 
— The  great  wealth  of  Mr.  George  Westinghouse, 
according  to  Clifford  Smyth,  who  writes  in  the  April 
Munsey,  is  due  even  more  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
thorough  business  man  than  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  most  ingenious  inventor.  Many  men  who  have 
the  inventive  faculty  are  unable  to  put  their  work 
successfully  on  the  market,  so  that  "  the  inventor 
stays  poor;  his  promotor  grows  rich."  Mr.  West- 
inghouse, on  the  other  hand,  by  a  combination  of 
business  and  creative  talent,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  employees,  president  of  thirty  cor- 
porations having  a  combined  capital  of  two  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  possessor  of  a  private  fortune 
of  many  millions.  He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  air-brake,  and  yet  in  many  other 
mechanical  branches  he  has  shown  his  hand.  The 
writer  tells  thus  of  his  varied  activities: 

When  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  air-brake  Mr. 
Westinghouse   was  a   youth   of   twenty.     That   was 


You  are  satisfied  to  pay  $1000  to 
$5000  for  a  car. 

It's  the  car  you  have  carefully 
studied.  You  have  taken  the  best 
advice  you  could  get  in  selecting  it, 
to  make  sure  of  comfort  and  freedom 
from  trouble. 

But,  how  about  the  tires?  Are  they 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  car? 

Maybe  tires  forming  the  "regular 
equipment"  of  that  car  are  going  to 
mar  the  whole  pleasure  of  a  season's 
riding.  You  perhaps  have  already 
suffered  from  "the  fear  that  some- 
thing may  happen  any  minute." 

You  can  avoid  all  worry,  all  dread 
of  trouble  by  stipulating  Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto-Tires  on  Goodyear 
Universal  Rims.  They  will  cost 
little  if  any  extra,  and  your  $1000  to 
$5000  car  will  be  safeguarded  against 
tire  troubles. 

Because  Goodyear  Detachable 
Auto-Tires  are  90  %  Puncture  Proof, 
cannot  develop  "mud  boils"  or  "sand 
blisters" — are  wonderfully  free  from 
"blow-outs"  and  can't  creep,  rim-cut 
or  come  off  the  rim,  even  if  ridden 
deflated. 

It  takes  only  30  seconds  to  change 
them  with  "no  tools  but  the  hands." 

Let  us  tell  you  why,  at  one  of  our 
branches,  or  at  our  factory.  Or  write 
for  our  new  booklet  "How  to  Select 
an  Automobile  Tire." 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Liberty  Street, 


Akron,  Ohio 


BRANCHES  I    BoRton,   2fil   Dartmouth  Street: 
Chicago,  82-84  Michigan  Avenue;  Cincinnati,  317 

E.  Fifth  Street;  Loh  Angeles,  932  S.  Main  Street; 
Buffalo.  rM  Main  Street;  Denver,  220  Sixteenth 
Street ;  New  York,  cor.  Sixty-Fourth  St.  and 
Broadway;  St.  Louis,  712-714  Morgan  Street;  San 
Francisco:  Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Avenue;  Phila- 
delphia, 1406  Ridge  Avenue. 


THE    INCUBATOR    BABY 

The  cleverest  and  most  unique  story  of  the  year,  by 

ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

"A  delicious  satire  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
families  where  the  real  baby,  reared  by  the  natural 
processes,  is  the  monarch  of  the  crib,  and  all  interven- 
ing space  and  time." — Pittsburg  Post.  12  mo,  cloth,  75c. 
FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


All  Standard  Makes,  $15  to  $85. 
Most  of  these  machines,  have  been 
only  slightly  used  —  are  good  as 
n*w.  Shipped  on  approval  Don't 
buy  a  Typewriter  before  writing 
os.  We  will  giTe  you  the  bee* 
typewriter  bargains  that  can  b* 
Offered.   Address 

Mclaughlin  typewriter 
exchange 


".nil  and  I'ioo  St. 


Ht.  I'm  ... 


Mo 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  CAR  EQUIPPED  WITH 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

IS  NO  MYTH! 

I  mimed  with  the  Spirit  of  speed  by  tremendous  resiliency!  given  phenomena]  endumni  e  and  strength  by 
extreme  toughness  of  inateriHt;  made  subject  to  perlei  t  rootrol  by  scientific  construction  and  design, 

tires  travel  fit ater,  farther,  fairer,  with  vastly  leei  wear  and  tear,  than  any  other  make  of  tires  in  the  world. 

THBKB    TTFBfl 
PENNSYLVANIA  N0H-8KID        PENNSYLVANIA  WRAPPED  THKAD 

A  durable,  economical,  non-slip-      Deeigned  U>r  lighter  care,  but  also  made 

I-nii:  in  •■      lur  very  muich  service.        in  the  larger  hi •/..-■-  fur  hard  use. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RACING 
With  flat  corrugated  trend 
-  lor  ALL  earn — A  great, 
fiMt  touring  lire 


See  t/tat  Pennsylvania  Clincher  Tires  are  specified  for  your  new  car. 
Write  for  our  Tire  Booklet 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  jeannette,  pa. 


Ni.;w  Ymuk.  1741  Broadway 
Chioaoo,  1211  Michigan  Ave 
PHILADXrPBIA.fllSM  Broad  St 
Boston,  20  Park  Squnra 
Borrito,  "I"  Main  -t. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  102  N.  Prior  81. 
Dbtboxt,  2:1"  Jeffrrann  \v 
Ci.kvki.ami.  2134-6 K,  9th  St. 
San  Fbah.,  512-14  Mission  St. 
Lonijon,  26  City  Road 


General  Sales  Agent 
Roger  B   McMullen.  Chicago,  111. 


MAKE 


~N 


YOUR.  OWN 
FURNITURE 


Save  75  per  cent. 


$2.50 


$1.90 


$1.85 


$5.50 


$2.60 


a 


ou  can  get  real  solid  mahogany  furniture,  no  veneer  or  slain 
imitation,  or  solid  oak  by  the  WHITTELSEY  SYSTEM 
and  save  75  per  cent.  New  York's  best  known  designers  are 
only  used  in  developing  our  styles,  which  are  brand  new,  and  in 
buying  from  us  you  get  furniture  that  is  elegant,  solid  and  im- 
pressive, and  an  ornament  to  any  home.  The  ordinary  furniture 
house  does  not  carry  such  quality  of  goods  as  these. 

WHITTELSEY  SYSTEM  FURNITURE  is  made  of  solid 
wood  {finest  solid  African  or  Cuban  Mahogany  or  solid  oaky  It 
is  manufactured  and  sold  on  20th  Century  method*,  and  is  shipped 
to  you  in  knock-down  form,  which  saves  half  the  freight.  Every 
piece  is  carefully  designed  and  set  up  before  leaving  the  factory, 
and  we  guarantee  (with  the  privilege  of  returning  the  goods  at 
our  expense)  that  any  man,  woman,  or  handy  boy  can  put  it 
together  and  finish  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  ship  not  only  every 
piece  of  wood,  but  also  the  sand-paper,  glue,  filler,  and  finishes, 
at  less  cost  than  you  could  buy  the  rough  lumber  for. 

PREMIUM    COUPONS 

are  issued  with  every  purchase  of  #10.00  or  over. 
Send  orders  from  your  friends  and  get  your  own 
furniture  free.     Write  now  for  Catalogue  ATumber  132 

WHITTELSEY    SYSTEM    FURNITURE    CO. 

__^_^^^  Steinway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  . 


forty  years  ago,  and  since  then  the  use  of  this  device 
has  become  a  matter  of  course  in  the  running  of  all 
railroad  trains.  There  is  not  a  passenger  line  in 
the  world  to-day  which  does  not  count  the  air-brake 
as  an  essential  of  its  equipment.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  made  obligatory  on  all  railroads  by  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  ten  years  ago. 

A  unique  feature  in  this  remarkable  triumph  is 
that  the  air-brake  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  inven- 
tor, protected  by  about  fifteen  hundred  patents, 
and  manufactured  exclusively  by  him  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Forty  years  ago  every  car 
of  a  railroad  train  had  to  have  its  own  brakeman, 
each  working  independently  of  the  others,  and  with 
comparative  slowness  and  uncertainty,  at  the  sound 
of  a  far-away  engineer's  whistle.  With  the  air- 
brake in  use,  trains  stop  themselves  automatically 
in  case  of  accident;  while  in  ordinary  running,  a 
train  can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  a  very  short 
distance  by  the  movement  of  a  single  lever  in  the 
engine-cab.  The  superlative  success  of  an  inven- 
tion so  thoroughly  practical  as  this  one.  and  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  primitive  mechanical  meth- 
ods in  vogue  during  the  early  days  of  railroading, 
seems  credible  enough.  Nevertheless,  to  gain  recog- 
nition for  his  air-brake  was  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  Mr.  Westinghouse  has  ever  had  to 
solve. 

None  of  the  railroad  managers  of  earlier  days 
would  listen  to  the  amazing  claims  made  by  the  en- 
thusiastic young  inventor.  Altho  he  had  served 
creditably  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  navy  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had 
perfected  a  rotary  steam-engine  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  a  railway  "frog" — the  manufacture  of  which  he 
afterward  abandoned  because,  it  is  said,  he  found 
it  would  never  wear  out — Mr.  Westinghouse  was 
practically  unknown  outside  of  his  father's  machine- 
shop  in  Schenectady.  With  his  lack  of  prestige  it 
took  a  long  time  before  even  an  initial  test  could  be 
secured  for  the  new  invention.  When  a  public  trial 
was  at  last  made,  however,  the  success  of  the  air- 
brake was  proved  beyond  further  cavil. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  now  showed  the  shrewd,  practical 
business  side  of  his  character.  Instead  of  selling  the 
air-brake  outright  to  the  railroads,  he  organized  a 


company  and  built  a  machine-shop  for  its  manu- 
facture in  Pittsburg — the  first  of  the  long  series  of 
Westinghouse  works  which  have  sprung  up  since 
then  in  more  than  one  city  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Possibly  it  was  due  to  the  wearying  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  in  gaining  a  hearing  for  his 
own  first  great  invention  that  Mr.  Westinghouse  in 
his  subsequent  career  has  ever  evinced  a  tendency 
to  give  full  consideration  to  the  claims  of  new  in- 
ventors seeking  an  advantageous  field  for  their  pro- 
ductions. The  consequence  of  this  tendency  has 
been  that  the  thirty  companies  at  present  repre- 
senting the  Westinghouse  interests  have  become  the 
repository  of  a  greater  number  and  diversity  of  in- 
ventions than  have  ever  before  been  brought  to- 
gether in  one  gigantic  combination.  Approximately 
fifteen  thousand  patents  are  thus  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Westinghouse  to-day.  Of  course,  these  pat- 
ents have  varied  degrees  of  productiveness.  The 
writer  once  asked  Mr.  Westinghouse  if  he  considered 
them  all  valuable. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "many  of  them  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on.  But  it  is  sometimes 
cheaper  to  get  rid  of  an  invention  by  buying  it." 

The  capacity  for  investigating  and  finding  out 
whatever  is  good  in  the  original  work  of  other  men 
has  made  Mr.  Westinghoase  a  leader  in  a  field  which 
is,  according  to  him,  more  fruitful  in  inventions  to- 
day than  any  other.  When  he  first  turned  his  at- 
tention to  electricity,  the  direct-current  system — 
a  system  meaning  a  great  money  outlay  and  a  rela- 
tively small  return — was  alone  in  use.  Recognizing 
its  serious  limitations  in  the  transmission  of  power 
over  long  distances,  and  looking  about  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem  he  had  set  himself,  he  chanced  to 
meet  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  in  Paris,  twenty  years  ago. 
These  two  men  were  the  discoverers  of  the  alterna- 
ting electric  current.  Mr  Westinghouse  investi: 
their  discovery,  found  that  it  was  what  he  wanted, 
and  purchased  the  patents  controlling  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system,  which  Mr. 
Westinghouse  has  since  applied,  with  the  help  ol 
numerous  inventions  of  his  own.  to  every  field  of 
electrical  industry,  was  met  with  prolonged  oppo- 
sition   in    the    United    States      There    was    endless 


SANITAC 
THE  WASHABLE  WALL  COVERING  -  1 
••■■  —  •■■■  »■—-■■»■ 


Planning  Spring  improvements  ? 

Plan  to  make  them  permanent — plan  to 
use  SANITAS,  the  washable  wall  covering. 

SANITAS  has  the  beauty  of  the  finest 
wall  paper,  but,  unlike  paper,  can  neither 
fade  nor  stain.  A  few  smooches  are  enough 
to  ruin  wall  paper,  while  all  dirt  and  dust 
can  be  wiped  from  SANITAS  and  leave  no 
mark.     Waterproof. 

SANITAS  is  made  on  strong  muslin  with 
oil  and  paints  in  many  beautiful  patterns, 
with  dull  surface  like  paper,  and  glazed 
surface  like  tile.  Costs  no  more  than  good 
cartridge  paper. 

$200  in  Prizes  for  Photographs  of 
SANITAS. 

We   want    photograph!    showing    what    SANITAS 
has  done,  and  for  those  of  th 

ws  will  giTe  four  prise*.    I-:.   SIOO;  8  SO  J 

3d  and  4th.  93ft  esu  h 

The   contest    19   open    to  all  who  desire   to   enter, 
without   'hirge  or  consideration  of  any    kind.       > 

tfletanta  need  not,  SANITAS 

Photo  be 

our  property      P 

Send  for  samples  of  SANITAS,  together 
with  special  pencil  sketches  of  artistic  and 
suggestive  interiors.     Send  now. 

STANDARD  TABLE  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

Dept.  M,  320  Broadway,  New  York 
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12-14  H.  P.   Touraboui,  $825 


I  know  of  no  other  car  that 


gives     such     value     as 

the  "Maxwell" — taken  dollar  for  dollar.  And  I  do  not  make  this  statement 
merely  because  the  "Maxwell"  sells  at. so  reasonable  a  price.  You  cannot  buy 
a  car  anywhere,  at  any  price,  which  can  furnish  more  real  satisfaction  as  an  all- 
around  utility. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  :  The  "  Maxwell  "  is  nothing  like 
a  racer — nothing  like  a  fad  machine — it  is  simply  a  sure,  safe,  solid,  lasting 
motor  car  for  general  family  use.  The  "Maxwell"  Tourabout  is  the 
most  popular  vehicle  in  America  for  physicians'  use. 

The  "  Maxwell  "  is  designed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell,  whom  I  consider 
without  exception  the  most  successful  designer  of  motor  cars  in  America. 

itself  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  this  strong  statement.  The  "  Maxwell"  has 
won  endurance  contests,  mountain  climbs,  etc.,  etc.,  time  after  time.  It  won 
the  world's  3,000  mile  "non-stop"  record,  and  the  Deming  Trophy  (Glidden 
Tour)  in  1906.      The  catalogue  gives  all  these  triumphs  in  detail. 

It  would  take  me  pages  upon  pages  to  tell  you  the  many  points  of  construction 
which  have  made  these  feats  possible.  But  they  are  told  completely  in  the  Maxwell 
catalogue.  If  you  will  address  Dept.  30,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  cata- 
logue. Even  if  you  do  not  intend  to  buy  an  automobile  in  the  near  future,  you 
will  learn  so  many  valuable  facts  from  this  catalogue  that  you  should  have  a  copy. 


*» 


&0L0 


President,  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Members  American  Motor   Car   Manufacturers'  Association,   New  York. 

80  Chestnut  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Main  Plant :  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
factories.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Dealers  in 
All  Large  Cities 


16-20  H.  P.    Touring  Car,  $1,450 


i5o: 


I  BUYS  OUR 

'NATIONAL 
LEADER 


.«=« 
■*§*>£* 


DIRECT 
YOU 


ATr*ni 

PRICES  I 


f  Oar  "National  Leader"  Top  Bnge;  at  $49.50,  guar 

anteed  2  years,  ia  a  great  bargain.    Has  all  latest 

features.  Wewanttonend  you  orjr  large  catalog 

describing  this  buggy,  and  150  orh»r  styles. 

Don't  buy 'till  you  see  it.     Mo  middlemen 

between  you  and  us.    Yon  save  one-half. 

Writt  for  free  Money-Saving  Catalog. 

U.S.  BUCCY&CARTCO. 

Sta.  ou<  Cincinnati,  O 


FREE  TRIAL 


MONEY; 
WITH  ORDER 


"Riding  Comfort"  »«■»■■* 

a  genuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requ  rements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
aining   everything   from 
"Saddh  to  Spur." 

The  Vkhlbat  h  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N. V.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


A  Bad 
Complexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  are  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For  IOC.  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial,     once  only. 

A.  J.  Ditman,  4-1  Asfor  House, M.  Y. 


TIPS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

When  to  make  them  ;  to  whom  they  should  be  made,  and 
the  amounts  expected  from  the  time  the  traveler  boards  the 
steamship  in  New  York,  until  he  arrives  home  again,  are 
fully  and  carefully  treated  in  the  new  book  of  helps  for 
European  travelers,  entitled  "  The  Traveler's  Handbook," 
hv  Josephine  Tozier.  i2tno,  cloth,  $1.00  net.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


litigation  in  the  courts,  and  newspapers  were  not 
lacking  in  indignant  criticism.  The  new  current 
was  declared  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
to  human  life,  and  all  the  resources  of  its  indefati- 
gable promoter  were  needed  to  counteract  the 
prejudices  thus  aroused. 

The  first  great  triumph  of  the  new  electric  system 
came  through  its  successful  employment  at  Chicago. 
The  contract  to  light  the  world's  fair  of  1893  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Westinghouse  at  a  price  one  million 
dollars  lower  than  the  lowest  rival  bid,  and  was  car- 
ried out  so  satisfactorily  as  to  establish  the  excellence 
of  the  new  system  on  a  firm  basis  of  popular  ap- 
proval. Now,  of  course,  the  alternating  electric 
current  is  in  wide  use.  The  question  of  the  techni- 
cal advantages  of  the  alternating  current  over  the 
direct  current  is  still  a  subject  of  wide-open  contro- 
versy among  electrical  engineers..  But  Mr.  West- 
inghouse has,  at  least,  made  the  alternating  current 
a  prominent  factor  in  electrical  service.  This  revo- 
lutionary discovery  in  electricity  has  become  the 
most  important  of  the  Westinghouse  interests. 


A   Woman    Wonder   of   the    Last    Century. — 

The  true  and  disinterested  lover  of  risk  and  excite- 
ment must  feel  a  little  envy  in  reading  the  life  of 
Madam  Blavatsky,  says  Dorothy  Canfield,  who 
writes  about  that  life  in  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
Helen  Blavatsky  was  a  "psychic  pioneer,"  we  are 
told,  and  for  sixty  years  she  lived  a  life  marred  by 
hardly  a  single  dull  moment.  Her  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  her  chosen  field  carried  her  over 
nearly  the  entire  world,  and  everywhere  she  went 
she  was  successful  in  attaching  to  herself  a  miscel- 
laneous band  of  ardent  supporters.  "Her  wor- 
shipers," says  the  writer,  "insist  that  she  was  ani- 
mated solely  by  a  love  of  humanity  and  a  pure  desire 
to  give  it  a  new  and  true  religion.  Her  detractors 
cry  that  she  was  a  cheap  impostor,  dealing  in  coarse 
tricks  of  jugglery,  to  deceive  her  credulous  dis- 
ciples." All  agree  that  as  a  woman  soldier  of  for- 
tune she  deserves  a  place  among  the  notables  of  the 
last  century.  Some  of  her  experiences  are  cited 
in  this  article.     We  read: 

She  was  born  in  183 1,  in  Russia,  a  daughter  of  a 
family  of  good  tho  not  noble  descent.  A  wild,  un- 
disciplined girl,  fond  of  dark  corners  and  parox- 
ysms of  adventurous  exploits,  she  was  the  despair 
of  her  family.  She  rode  any  horse  on  a  man's 
saddle,  and  defied  any  and  all  orders  or  requests 
with  dashing  and  unfailing  rebellion,  keeping  her 
family  in  the  wildest  turmoil  of  apprehension  of  her 
next  crazy  notion 

At  seventeen  she  married  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  grandfather,  because  her  governess  laid  her  a 
wager  that  she  couldn't  make  him  propose — another 
striking  proof  of  the  sporting  instinct  carried  to  the 
«th  power.  After  three  months  of  the  cat-and-dog 
battle  that  would  naturally  result  from  such  a 
marriage,  she  ran  away  from  her  husband,  her 
family,  her  country,  and  for  ten  years  indulged  to 
its  fullest  extent  her  passion  for  adventure  by  world- 
wide wanderings. 

Her  father  supplied  her  with  money;  and  there 
are  a  few  hints  to  be  gained  through  his  connection 
with  her.  We  see  her  in  Paris,  arousing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  old  mesmerist,  who  sees  in  her  the  pos- 
sibilin  oi  great  development  as  a  medium;   we  catch 


Presbrey's  Information  Guide  for  Transatlan- 
tic Travelers. 

Presbrey's  Information  Guide  for  Transatlantic  Travel- 
ers, published  by  the  Frank  Presl  rey  Co.,  3-7  West  29th 
St.,  New  York  City,  is  a  recognized  standard  authork]  on 
all  matters  connected  with  ocean  travel.  Of  pocket 
printed  in  very  legible  type,  and  with  a  number  of  colored 
plates  and  maps.it  contains  over  one  hundred  page-;  of 
concise  and  accurate  information  on  every  subject  conn  ru- 
ing which  the  ocean  traveler  needs  or  desires  to  be  informi  d. 
It  is  practicelly  encyclopedic  in  its  scope,  for,  besides  giv- 
ing in  condensed  but  very  explicit  form  all  the  facts  oi 
which  the  inexperienced  sea  traveler  is  generally  ignorant, 
it  a  :lds  comparative  statistics  covering  nearly  every  field  of 
maritime  effort  and  progress,  and  information  on  practi- 
cally all  subjects  in  which  transatlantic  travelers  are  inter- 
ested. 

The  experienced  tourist-as  well  as  the  novice  will 
fully  appreciate  the  Prcshrey  Guide,  which  is  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  travel  companion.  The  latest  issue  is  hand- 
somely printed  from  new  type  and  bound  in  an  attractive 
cover.    It  is  sent  by  mail  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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a  glimpse  of  her  in  London;  we  see  her  rushing  to 
Canada  to  try  to  meet  a  real  James-Fenimore-Cooper 
Indian,  and  then,  disgusted  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  real  and  her  ideal,  descending  to  New 
Orleans  and  studying  the  voodoo  negro  experts  in 
the  black  arts,  and  continuing  through  Texas  to 
Mexico.  About  this  time  she  received  a  large  legacy 
from  a  godmother,  which  she  dissipated  in  a  short 
time,  throwing  the  money,  as  she  always  did  when 
she  had  any,  to  the  winds  with  both  hands.  She 
thought  that  she  had  bought  some  large  tracts  of 
land  in  America,  but  soon  forgot  where  they  were 
located,  and  thought  no  more  of  them,  as  the  proj- 
«ct  of  going  to  India  to  study  the  Oriental  mystic 
science  took  possession  of  her. 

Around  the  Cape  she  went  to  Ceylon,  and  thence 
to  Bombay.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  this 
took  place  in  1852,  when  globe-trotting  was  not  the 
domestic  pastime  it  has  since  become.  For  the 
first  time,  just  before  this  expedition,  she  joined 
forces  with  others  and  went  with  two  companions, 
an  English  occultist  and  a  Hindu  adept  in  occult 
science;  but  the  party  broke  up  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  India,  in  the  complete  inharmony  which 
always  followed  Madam  Blavatsky's  attempt  at 
cooperation.  She  left  India  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, thence  to  New  York  and  to  Chicago,  at  that 
time  the  crudest  of  V  'estern  boom  cities.  There 
were  no  railways  to  tt  e  Far  West,  a  circumstance 
which  allured  one  of  ner  temperament,  and  she 
made   the  trip   to   San    Francisco  in   an   emigrant's 

caravan.  

With  Colonel  Olcott  she  founded  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  1875,  in  New  York,  after  a  lamentable 
failure  of  a  beginning  she  had  made  in  Cairo  a  few 
years  before.  At  this  time  she  was  immensely  talked 
of  in  the  American  press;  and  the  stories  that  are 
told  of  her  remarkable  psychic  powers  are  startling. 
All  during  the  second  half  of  her  life  she  performed 
every  day  feats,  or  tricks,  or  illusions — whatever 
one  may  choose  to  call  them — that  sound  incredible. 
From  time  to  time  she  was  exposed  in  some  jug- 
gling of  secret  cabinets,  with  sliding  doors,  absent 
confederates,  and  the  like;  but  she  continued  to  do 
things  that  seemed  impossible  to  suspect  of  fraud. 
People  who  did  not  believe  in  her  at  all  were  con- 
■  tantly  forced  to  amazement  by  her  powers. 

One  skeptic  was  told  to  think  of  something  that 
lie  wished.  In  a  stuffy  little  room  in  a  city  flat,  he 
wished  for  a  fresh-plucked  rose;  and,  looking  up, 
saw  one  descend  toward  him,  all  dewy  and  fresh. 
He  put  it  in  his  buttonhole,  where  it  wilted  and  died 
Eke  any  rose,  and  he  always  kept  the  leaves  as  a 
souvenir.  Another  time  she  took  a  ring,  which  some 
one  had  admired,  from  her  finger,  held  it  closely  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  opening  her  hand,  showed 
two  rings  identical,  but  for  the  color  of  the  stone. 
She  w'juld  read  the  contents  of  a  letter  by  hold- 
ing it  closely  to  her  forehead,  and  mark  the  paper 
inside  of  a  sealed  envelop  in  any  way  that  might  be 
desired. 

Skeptical  reporters  from  the  newspapers  went  to 
her  strange,  cluttered  little  apartment,  prepared  to 
make  fun  of  the  fat  Russian  woman,  and  to  this  day 
they  shake  bewildered  heads  over  the  wonders  she 
showed  them,  and  the  disconcerting  tricks  played 
on  their  incredulity.  The  furniture  of  the  whole 
room  hummed  and  sang  at  her  word,  and  from  a 
closed  and  locked  piano  flowed  forth  the  strains  of 
any  selection  desired.  She  said  that  she  was  :n  the 
hands  of  "  the  Masters"  (high  priests  of  occult 
science  in  India),  that  they  to^k  possession  of  her 
and  used  her  as  an  ir.st-~:;ncnt  for  fv.rthering  their 
holy  ends;  and  she  frequently  was  able  to  show  their 
apparitions  to  those  about  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  the  innumerable  in- 
stances of  seeming  magic  which  arose  every  day, 
the  grotesque  and  useless  tests  with  which  she 
delighted  to  mystify  people.  Altho  many  of  her 
wonders  appear  incontcstably  genuine,  they  all 
have  one  curious  trait  in  common.  Never  were 
they  of  any  moment  or  significance.  Like  the  idle 
writings  of  Planchette,  they  were  indubitably  psychic 
in  origin,  but  wholly  lacking  in  dignity  or  worth.  It 
seemed  to  be  her  idea  that  people  would  be  converted 
to  Theosophy  by  marveling  at  her  display  of  psychic 
legerdemain. 

Far  more  than  that,  she  could  always  extract  the 

GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


The  most  powerful,  efficient  and  convenient  touring  car  ever 
built,  in  America  or  elsewhere. 

Equipped  with  a  40-h.  p.  four  cylinder  motor,  sliding  gear 
transmission,  double  chain  drive,  and  every  modern  feature  that 
marks  the  car  of  quality. 

Wheel  base  112  in.,  tread  56j  in.,  wheels  34  in.,  with  4  in.  tires. 
We  offer  four  other  models  equally  as  good  in  their  respective 
classes. 

Our  catalogue  describing  the  entire  line  is  both  pleasing  and 
instructive.     It  will  be  freely  mailed  upon  request. 

Main  Office    and    Factory,   Kenosha,   "Wis. 

Branches: 

Chicago,         Milwaukee,         Boston,         Philadelphia,        San  Francisco. 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  West  62nd  St.         Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery  •&  Company 


Your  Children  would 
Enjoy  this 

There's  pleasure  and 
health  in  our  smart  little 
traps.  Perfectly  appointed 
pony  carts,  governess  cars. 

etc   They're  strong,  aate, 

comfortahle.  with  an  air  of  distinction  all  their  own  . 
it.-  .hit  i<>  si-fihi-m  :it  Hip  Jamestown  Exposition 

Don't  mislay  this  adv.     Write  to-day  for  beautiful  catalogue— rREfc. 

THE  WALBORN  &  RIKER  CO.,    Dept.  U,  Saint  Paris,  Ohio 


At  Your 
Dealer's  or 
Direct  at 
Lowest 
Factory 
Prices. 


f^PrintYour 
^Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  hooks,  newspaper 
Press  *5.  Larger,  tlH. 
Mono;  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
factory  for  catalog,  presses. 
type,  paper,  cards. 

TAB  PRESS  CO.,  Jleriden,  Con. 


"A  Hill  Climber 
Built  ini  the  Hills." 


Address:  T1IF  BARTHOLOMEW  CO 


for  1907 

The  rhaurtrur's  choice, 
the  Ownert  pride,  the 
Pruler'*  opportunity. 
Tin-  car  for  hill 
road*  i  "'t  sj  ■ 
SPECIFICATIONS 
—  .Tti  h.    p.       Kutenber 
L20    m.    wheel 
I.  is< — :'4  x  4    tires— se- 
lectlTa  type  sliding  dear 
transmission    powerful 
■iirh  roadclear- 
i  itar.  t  FREE. 
lit  Glide  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


SPRING    PLAYTIME 

With    the    first     warm    days     of 
Spring,    your    hoy    or    girl     will 
spend  more  time  outdoors.     Give 
them  something  for  health- 
building  exercise  and  fun. 

THE  "IRISH  MAIL" 

Touring  Car  is  just  the 
thing.  Geared  for  speed 
yet  huilt  so  low  it  can't 
upset  Be  sure  to 
the  only  genuine  "Irish 
Mail."  It  has  the  nam* 
illustr  "^^      on  the  seat. 

HILL  STANDARD  MFG.  CO.,  627  Irish  Mall  Av.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 

-    Kovalty,  Publish  and   Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SONG 


EverythinEforfl,e  Automobile 

^ fl  WRITE  FOR  NEW  1907  CATALOG 

klrfelifN       LARGEST  PARTS  AND 

SUPPLY  HOI  SE  IN  AMERICA 


"^K^y     Neustadt  Automobile  &  Supply  Co. 

3946  OLIVE  ST  ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
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Have  Your  Clothes 

Made  in  New  York  City 

Suits  Made  to  Your  Measure 

$I2J  to  $25,i 

New  York  City  sets  the  Styles  and 
Always  Dictates  the   Fashions 

Any  one  can  tell  when  a  man's  clothes 
are  made  for  him  because  there's 

i  iudividualityintueFitand  Style. 
We  can  refer  to  thousands  of 
Smartly  Dressed  Men  all  over  the 
United  States  who  realize  this  fact 
and  are  our  regular  customers. 

Write   now    TO  DAY     for    our 
Handsome  Fashion  Catalog 
'  *  New  York  Styles  tor  Men  ' ' 

WITH 

Clever  Ideas  for  Smart  Dressers 

Sent  FREE  postpaid  with  a  large 
assortment  of  Fashionable  Suiting 
samples  and  complete  outfit  for 
taking  your  own  measurements  at 
home.  And  remember  you  take  NO 
RISK  In  Bending  us  a  trial  order. 

We  Guarantee  to  Fit  You 
Perfectly  or  Refund  Your  Money 
without  any  argument. 

We  do  honestly  believe  that  every 
dollar  expended  with  us  buys  more 
Style,  Quality  and  Value  than  any  Two 
Dollars  spent  in  your  home  town. 

And  we  prepay  the   express  charges   to 

any  part  of  United  States  to  your  home — 

which  means  ..  big  saving  to  you. 

9    Just   write    a    Postal     today   and 

you  will  receive  by  return  mail 

FREE  our  Catalog,  Samples 
and  Self-Measurement  Oufit 


It  wi 


a  revelation  to  you  what 


"  Made    In  New    York  City**  really  means. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 

E,  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Largest    Mill    Order   Tailors   to   Men   in   the    World 

Reference — The  Citizens'  Central  National  Ba)ik,  New  York 

Est    16  years  No  Agents  No  Branches 


BRIGHTON 

FLAT    CLASP 

GARTERS 


The 

flat  clasp  of 

the   Brighton 

is  easy — easy  on 

the   leg,   easy   off. 

Can't  loosen,   can't 


iieavy  nickel- 
plated  brass- 
won' trust,  tarni  ih 
or  wear  off.  All 
dealers  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.. 


*m 


718  MARKET  ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

M%k<r-  of 

Pioneer 

Stupeuderi. 


A  PAIR 


>       FOR 

COMFORT 
AND  LONG  WEAR 


YOUR  LOVING  NEIX.  Letters  from  the  ParU 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gorb. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
■    Waenalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


TWO    BOOKS    ON    THE    POWER    OF 

THE    MIND.   By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 

The    Will    to    Be  The      Measure     of 

Well. 

A   very  important  and 


vital   book. 

81.20  net. 


254   pages, 


A    Man. 

A  message  of  greater  life 
and  light.  8vo,  cloth,  326 
pages,  $1.20  net. 


Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company,    New    York   City 


Old  Itunk.  .mil   MuesiiIiii'k  Bought  and  Bold 
A»keica*  Maoizi.se  Exoumsk,  8*  Louis,  Mo.    


greatest  amount  of  joyous  and  robust  excitement 
'lit  of  the  astonishment  of  her  spectators,  if  her 
attempt  succeeded,  or  furious  wrath  at  their  lack 
"l  ympathy  if  she  failed.  She  produced  strings  of 
beads  out  of  the  air;  she  made  two  handkerchiefs 
grow  where  one  grew  before;  she  deposited  written 
answers  to  questions  asked  a  moment  before,  behind 
picture  frames ;  she  drew  bunches  of  grapes  out  of 
bookcase's;  quoted  from  books  she  had  never  seen, 
in  languages  she  did  not  know;  she  caused  objects 
selected  by  those  present  to  appear  and  disappear 
at  will;  and  she  produced  phenomena  that  would 
not  materialize  in  her  spectators'  experience  till 
long  afterward. 


A  Second  Salomon. — The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer remarks  editorially  upon  a  decision  of  a 
Kansas  court  which  ranks  in  importance  along  with 
the  famous  decision  of  Solomon  that  settled  the 
ownership  of  the  disputed  babe.  Not  only  does  the 
present  decision  settle  a  similar  dispute,  but  it 
should  also  answer  conclusively  the  mooted  question 
of  whether  the  incubator  or  the  hen  is  the  mother  of 
the  artificially  hatched  chicken.      Says  this  paper: 

For  years  the  courts  of  Kansas  have  threshed  out 
the  question  of  ownership  of  a  baby  brought  up  in 
an  incubator,  and  the  highest  authority  has  decided 
that  the  child  belongs  to  its  mother  and  not  to  the 
owner  of  the  incubator.  The  decision  seems  reason- 
able, altho  the  lower  courts  had  decided  exactly  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  an  interesting  situation,  because 
incubator  babies  have  become  a  feature  of  summer 
resorts  where  groups  of  these  delicate  specimens  of 
humanity  are  shown  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment under  the  fostering  care  of  artificial  motherhood. 

In  the  case  in  point  the  mother  of  the  child  signed 
away  her  right  to  it  because  she  had  been  informed 
that  it  was  dead.  The  woman  who  secured  the 
infant  took  it  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  was  exhibited 
during  the  fair  and  proved  a  profitable  investment. 
But  the  new  owner  became  attached  to  it  and  when 
the  real  mother  discovered  that  she  had  signed 
away  her  rights  under  misrepresentation  she  brought 
suit,  which  has  lasted  for  years,  but  has  finally 
ended  in  her  complete  victory. 

Thus  ends  a  controversy  more  complicated  than 
that  which  Solomon  was  called  upon  to  solve. 
There  were  no  incubators  in  his  day,  perhaps  no 
call  for  them.  They  have  become  a  fixt  institu- 
tion in  this  age  and  save  many  valuable  lives  to  the 
world.  It  is  comforting  that  the  first  decision  of 
importance  is  in  favor  of  flesh  and  blood  as  against 
glass  and  warm  water. 


A  Boy  of  Fifty-seven. — Oscar  Hammerstein, 
like  Peter  Pan,  never  grew  up.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  and  sat  in  the  gallery  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  to  hear  Patti  sing  he  began  wanting  an 
opera-house  of  his  own,  says  Mr.  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton  in  The  American  Magazine  (May),  and  he  has 
kept  on  wanting  it  for  thirty-seven  years.  The 
Manhattan  is  the  realization  of  his  dream.  "His 
interest  in  the  opera-house  is  the  boy's  interest  in  a 
toy,"  says  Mr.  Eaton,  "along-coveted,  long-dreamed- 
oi,  deeply-to-be-desired  toy,  something  wonderful 
and  all  his  own.  To  see  the  machinery  of  illusion 
working,  and  the  most  complicated  and  high- 
strung  machinery,  operatic  illusion,  to  wind  it  up 
himself  and  play  with  it,  that  is  his  happiness,  his 
summitm  bonum."     Mr.  Eaton  continues: 

And  to  gain  possession  of  this  toy  he  has  dis- 
played unwonted  persistence,  courage,  even  a  sort 
of  genius — certainly  a  genius  for  rising  with  a  smile 
after  every  knock-down  and  going  at  it  again.  He 
has  thrown  off  by-products  of  cigar  machines  and 
fiat  houses  and  vaudeville  theaters,  but  to  be  an 
impresario  and  play  with  a  real  opera-house  has 
been  his  steady  goal.  To  stake  a  fortune  on  a  more 
than  dubious  prospect  of  success  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  his  race.  To  keep  no  books  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  typical  business  man.  To  live  in  a 
little  bedroom  in  the  theater  one  has  built  when  one 
owns  a  comfortable  house,   is  not  a  characteristic 
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of  the  ordinary  operatic  manager  nor  the  lover  of 
esthetics.  But  they  are  characteristic  of  the  boy. 
And  that  is  what  Oscar  Hammerstein  is,  a  boy  of 
fifty-seven.  He  has  the  shrewdness,  the  persistence, 
the  humorous  wisdom  of  the  man,  but  he  has  the 
curiosity,  the  mscrutableness*  of  the  boy;  and  who 
shall  say  that  is  not  a  greater  wisdom?  The  sound 
of  the  tenor's  voice,  the  smelf  of  the  fly-lofts  and  the 
perfumed  -audience,  the  bite  of  the  strings  in  the 
orchestra — they  have-  for  him  the  same  unreasoned 
fascination  they  had  when  he  was  twenty.  And 
now  he  can  play  with  them  to  his  heart's  content. 
But-  it  took  thirty-seven  years  to  get  to  the  goal. 
All  of  us  could  be  happy  if  we  could  get  what  we 
want,  and  all  of  us  could  get  it  if  we  wanted  it  long 
enough.  The  trouble  is  most  of  us  can  not  want 
the  same  thing  thirty-seven  years. 

Oscar  Hammerstein,  Mr.  Eaton  tells  us,  was  born 
in  Berlin  and  ran  away  from  home  because  his 
father  whipt  him  with  a  skate-strap.  When  he 
first  came  to  New  York  he  worked  in  a  Pearl-street 
•cigar  factory  for  two  dollars  a  week.  But  before 
long,  after  a  rapid  succession  of  profitable  inven- 
tions of  cigar-making  machinery,  he  had  accumulated 
enough  to  "dabble  in  real  estate"  and  secure  in- 
terests in  various  theaters  scattered  all  the  way 
between  the  Bowery  and  125th  Street.  In  the 
theatrical-  line  he  was  less  successful  than  in  the 
invention  of  cigar-making  machines.  But  failure 
only  stimulated  him  to  try  again  each  time,  and 
always  on  a  larger  scale,  until  he  had  finally  con- 
ceived the  ambition  of  owning  an  opera-house  and 
presenting  real  grand  opera.  Mr.  Eaton  tells  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  which  the  latter 
explained  his  interest  in  this  latest  toy.  "Why," 
he  was  asked,  "when  you  can  make  the  money  you 
say  you  have  out  of  cigar  machines,  anyhow  when 
you  have  the  Victoria  Theatre  paying  you  a  hand- 
some income  and  ought  to  be  old  enough  to  settle 
down  and  play  with  your  grandchildren  and  enjoy 
life  peacefully,  do  you  take  ali  the  risk  and  trouble 
and    worry  of   launching    this   new    opera-house?" 

He  smiled,  and  his  eyes  squinted  as  they  do  when 
he  doesn't  wish  you  to  know  whether  he's  ironic  or 
not,  and  he  said,  "Ah,  but  the  tobacco  business  is 
prose,  this  is  poetry — you  know?  It's  more  fun  to 
make  Melba  sing  than  it  is  to  make  a  cigar.  To- 
night, now,  first  she  tells  me  it's  too  hot  in  her  dress- 
ing-room; then  it's  too  cold;  then  she  wants  me  to 
ring  up  at  eight,  when  there  are  only  two  people  in 
the  house,  and  I  have  to  set  my  watch  back  and  show 
her  it's  only  seven-thirty — you  know?  You  must 
handle  these  singers  just  so — it's  an  art — or  else 
they'll  go  out  on  the  stage  and  phrase  like  the  devil. 
If  you  let  'em  do  that  you'd  have  to  admit  people 
to  your  house  on  transfers — you  know?" 

The  scene  was  set  by  now,  there  was  a  sudden 
awareness  of  the  people  out  front  as  the  curtain 
hissed  up  its  wires,  a  muscular  chord  from  the 
orchestra,  a  "Sssh"  for  silence  from  the  stage  man- 
ager. Oscar  spread  out  his  palms.  "You  see,  in 
my  own  house,  too,  they  won't  let  me  speak!" 
Presently,  Melba,  prayer-book  in  hand,  stole  along 
behind  the  canvas  frame  that  to  the  audience  was  a 
garden  wall,  paused  for  her  music  cue,  and  entered 
the  gate.  Then  we  heard  her  voice,  luscious,  per- 
fectly phrased,  and  once  more  he  spread  out  his 
palms,  this  time  with  another  inflection.  He  tip- 
toed up  to  the  window  of  Marguerite's  house — a 
hole  cut  in  a  frame  of  canvas  with  a  lace  curtain 
over  it,  to  us  behind — and  peeped  out  upon  the  sta^e. 
He  patted  the  scenery  affectionately  as  he  did  SO. 
He  was  smiling  to  himself  when  he  came  back  to 
his  chair,  his  hands  behind  him,  his  head  down,  like 
Napoleon.     He  had  forgotten  my  presence. 

So  the  boy  who  ran  away  from  the  parental  skate- 
strapping  at  fifteen,  to  work  in  a  cigar  factory  at 
two  dollars  a  week,  to  invent,  to  speculate,  to  hang 
out  of  the  balcony  when  Patti  sang,  has  at  last  an 
opera-house  of  his  own  to  play  with,  and  is  happy  I 
He  has  no  artistic  mission,  he  has  no  school  of  music, 
like  Wagner,  to  fight  for  from  the  stage;  no  archi- 
tectural ideals  to  work  out  in  the  auditorium :  all  the 
houses  he  has  built,  in  fact,  have  been  architecturally 
tawdry.  He  has  no  philanthropic  purpose  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  musically,  tho  he  always  puts  plenty 
of  gallery  seats  in  his  houses.     He  has  no  aspirations 
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In  fact,  my  home  is  now  considered  the  best  lighted  house  in  the  county.  Why 
when  we  go  visiting  our  neighbors  of  an  evening  it  is 
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they  have  I" 
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to  be  a  leader  of  taste,  for  he  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  minds  nobody's  business  but  his  own,  leads 
nobody's  life  but  his  own,  spends  no  money  on  lux- 
uries (except  opera-houses!),  asks  nothing  of  society 
but  to  come  if  they  like  to  see  his  show. 


One    of   Mr.  Cleveland's    "Discoveries." — Mr. 

James  H.  Eckels,  who  died  in  Chicago  of  heart  dis- 
ease, on  April  14,  was  practising  law  quietly  in 
Illinois  until  Mr.  Cleveland  appointed  him  Controller 
of  the  Currency  in  1893.  The  appointment  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  surprize,  both  to  Mr.  Eckels  and  to 
politicians  at  Washington,  and  much  opposition 
was  encountered  before  the  Senate  would  confirm 
it.  No  one,  apparently,  knew  Mr.  Eckels,  and  he 
was  admittedly  no  banker,  so  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  choice  did  not  appear  to  his  associates. 
Mr.  Eckels  "made  good,"  however,  and  justified 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  New  York 
Times  discusses  his  Washington  career: 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Eckels  nomination  was  the  late 
Senator  Vest  of  Missouri.  Senator  Vest  went  to  the 
President  and  begged  him  to  withdraw  the  nomi- 
nation, declaring  that  in  his  opinion  it  could  not 
be  confirmed. 

Among  the  Republican  Senators  two  of  the  strong- 
est opponents  of  Mr.  Eckels 's  confirmation  were  Sena- 
tor Sherman  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont. 
They  were  particularly  outspoken,  and  their  conten- 
tions as  to  the  inadvisability  of  the  confirmation  found 
a  great  deal  of  newspaper  support  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  President  was  not  to  be  shaken 
in  his  view  that  Mr.  Eckels  was  the  right  man  for 
the  place,  and  he  told  Senator  Vest  in  plain  terms 
that  under  no  consideration  would  he  withdraw 
the  name  of  the  young  lawyer  from  Illinois. 

While  the  contest  between  the  President  and  the 
opposition  Senators  was  at  its  height  ex-Controller 
Lacey  of  Chicago  in  an  interview  warmly  defended 
the  President's  choice.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Eckels 
was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a 
banker.  A  country  lawyer,  the  opponents  of  the 
confirmation  declared,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  be  considered  for  such  an  important  post  as  the 
one  to  which  Mr.  Eckels  had  been  appointed.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  never  even  read  the  National 
Banking  Act.  He  was  a  country  lawyer,  and,  while 
he  was  a  lifelong  student  of  economic  questions  along 
academic  lines,  he  had  never  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  banking. 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Eckels  taken  hold  of  his  office 
than  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  banking 
crisis  without  parallel  in  the  country's  history.  In 
the  thirty  years  preceding  the  date  of  Mr.  Eckels's 
induction  into  the  office  of  Controller  of  the  Currency 
only  212  banks  had  failed;  yet  the  number  of  those 
institutions  tV.at  failed  in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  his 
administration  numbered  165.  The  policy  of  pre- 
vious controllers  had  been  against  failed  banks 
resuming  business.  The  new  Controller  from  Illinois 
did  not  look  with  favor  on  this  policy.  Wherever 
he  found  grounds  to  hope  for  satisfactory  results 
he  encouraged  the  banks  and  assisted  them  to  re- 
sume business.  He  put  115  out  of  the  165  on  their 
feet  again,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  nearly  every  one 
of  them  continued  in  business  to  the  satisfaction 
and  profit  of  all  concerned 

An  instance  of  Mr.  Eckels  s  judgment,  which  is 
often  referred  to  by  his  admirers,  was  his  letter  to 
the  embarrassed  Denver  (Col  )  banks,  assuring  them 
of  his  e\  ery  assistance  and  criticizing  the  people  in 
that  city  for  withdrawing  their  deposits  and  crip 
pling  institutions  in  which  they  had  had  confidence 
for  so  many  years  This  stopt  the  runs  on  the 
banks,  and  a  more  settled  situation  was  the  result 

Mr  Eckels  declared  that  the  failures  in  most  cases 
were  not  due  to  wild-cat  mismanagement.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  management  was  open  to  criti- 
cism he  was  just  as  outspoken  on  the  other  side, 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
protect  the  depositors. 

The  friendship  of  Mr  Cleveland  for  Mr.  Eckels 
began  when  the  latter  was  a  law  student  in  Albany, 
where  it  was  that  he  also  formed  the  friendship  of 
the  late   Daniel    S.    Lamont,    another   warm    friend 
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of  Mr  Cleveland's,  who  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  Mr.  Eckels  went  to  Washington  in 
1893  to  see  Mr  Cleveland  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
President  was  to  apjjoint  him  Contfoller  of  the  Cur 
rency.  One  afternoon  during  that  visit  Mr.  Eckels 
went  to  the  White  House  with  his  friend  Congress- 
man Ben.  Cable  of  Illinois.  On  the  way  they  were 
stopt  by  a  newspaper  reporter. 

"Do  you  know  a  man  named  Eckels  from  Illi- 
nois?" asked  the  reporter  of  Mr.  Cable. 

"What  is  his  first  name?"  asked  Mr.  Cable. 

"James,"  answered  the  reporter,  "Mr.  Cleveland 
has  just  nominated  him  for  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency." 

"This  is  Mr.  Eckels,  '  responded  Mr.  Cable,  point 
ing  to  his  companion. 

Mr.  Eckels  as  Controller  soon  gained  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  speaker  and  writer  on  financial  subjects. 
His  speech  before  the  Clearing-House  Committee 
of  New  York,  delivered  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
in  defense  of  the  Cleveland  Administration,  won 
earnest  praise,  while  his  reports  to  Congress  are 
considered  among  the  best  literature  upon  the  bank- 
ing subject  ever  written.  The  men  who  had  op- 
posed Mr.  Eckels's  nomination  in  after-years  saw 
their  mistake,  and  most  of  them  took  pains  to  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  that  they  had  been  wrong. 


Mr.  Rockefeller's  New  Pastor. — Considerable 
interest  is  aroused  in  this  country  and  in  England 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
church,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist,  of  New  York 
City,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aked  of  Liverpool.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Aked's  independ- 
ence and  fearlessness  would  not  have  been  favored 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  it  is  reported  that  the  oil 
magnate  was  most  urgent  in  his  sanctioning  of  the 
call.  "There  will  now  be  no  reason  for  surprize," 
comments  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"if  we  learn  that  he  has  made  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  his 
chief  private  secretary  and  has  appointed  Lincoln 
Steffens  to  act  for  Standard  Oil  in  Washington. 
The  writer  thus  discusses  Mr.  "Aked's  acceptance  of 
his  American  call: 

The  New  York  offer  to  Mr.  Aked,  so  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  can  scarcely  be  an  instance 
of  the  policy  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent  has  exposed  in 
"Our  Benevolent  Feudalism" — the  capture  of  the 
pulpit  as  "an  instrument  of  social  control  which 
by  proper  use  can  be  made  to  perform  a  needed 
service."  If  Mr.  Aked  had  been  a  radical  preacher 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  with  a  large  following  of 
reform  enthusiasts,  the  hypothesis  of  an  endeavor 
to  convert  him  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend  might 
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Anyone  can  learn  to  strop  any  razor,  safety 

or  ordinary,  in  two  minutes  by  means  of  our 

illustrated  direction  chart,  given  with  each 

Radiumite  Strop. 
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have  been  credible.  But  Mr  Aked  away  at  Liver- 
pool was  doing  no  harm.  As  to  Mr.  Aked  himself, 
whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  o(  his  wisdom  in 
acceptance,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  controversy 
as  to  his  motives  A  few  years  ago  he  was  so 
seriously  ill  that  there  was  grave  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  enter  the  pulpit 
again.  More  than  one  winter  had  to  be  spent  at 
Davos.  The  conditions  of  his  present  charge  at 
Liverpool  are  such  that  at  best  he  could  only  hope, 
if  he  were  to  remain  there,  to  lead  a  crippled  life 
with  a  serious  risk  of  a  relapse.  At  this  critical 
moment  there  came  to  him  a  call  to  an  American 
city  whose  climate  is  pronounced  by  his  medical 
adviser  to  be  exactly  suited  to  his  case,  and  where  he 
will  have  many  opportunities  of  useful  service. 
It  may  be  that  he  overestimates  the  influence  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  on  the  life  of  New 
York  City,  it  may  be  that  he  underestimates  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  administration 
of  that  church  it  may  even  be  that  he  does  not  at 
all  realize  how  tremendous  a  weight  of  prejudice — 
I  use  the  word  in  its  literal  sense — may  have  to  be 
lived  down  by  a  man  whose  introduction  to  the 
United  States  is  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's  chaplain. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  a  London  daily  paper 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Lost  Leader,'  lamenting 
Mr.  Aked's  decision  as  an  apostasy.  This  journal 
commented  derisively  on  Mr.  Rockefeller's  promise 
of  a  ''free  hand,"  and  remarked  with  only  too  much 
justification,  "We  know  what  that  free  hand  means. 
All  that  can  be  said  and  need  be  said  in  reply  is  that, 
tho  Mr.  Aked  may  have  mistaken  the  conditions 
with  which  he  will  have  to  deal,  and  tho,  after  he 
enters  upon  his  new  pastorate,  he  may  for  a  time 
be  confused  by  the  difference  between  the  issues  of 
English  and  American  public  and  social  life,  he  will 
steer  the  straightest  course  that  he  knows  how  It 
will  not  be  well  for  any  one,  whether  millionaire  or 
walking  delegate,  to  give  him  the  counsel,  "Prophesy 
not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth 
things.  '  unless  the  adviser  has  the  capacity  of  touch- 
ing fire  without  being  scorched. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Young  Man  Mr. 
Aked  paraphrasing  a  well-known  passage  in  Carlyle, 
spoke  a  plain  word  to  those  young  men  who  think 
that  in  other  conditions — if  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, for  instance — they  could  cultivate  a  character 
that  can  not  be  developed  in  their  present  surround- 
ings. "My  dear  fellow,"  he  says,  "what  good  would 
you  do  if  you  did  go  to  America?  You  would  have 
to  take  yourself  with  you  if  you  went.'  In  that 
indisputable  fact  lies  the  hope  of  Mr.  Aked's  new 
and  greatest  enterprise.  He  is  going  to  America — 
and  he  will  take  himself  with  him. 


••adcrs  ere 


Money  in  Letters. — That  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich  should  die  possest  of  an  estate  valued,  accord- 
ing to  probate  returns,  at  about  $185,000,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  many  of  the  press  as  proof  that  a 
poet  is  not  necessarily  ,a  poor  man.  Some  of  these 
papers  imply  that  the  fortune  he  left  was  the  accu 
mulation  of  profits  from  his  literary  work,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  the  foundation,  at  least,  of  his  wealth  was 
bequeathed  to  him  bj  an  appreciative  friend.  Some 
credit  is  doubtless  due  him,  however,  for  not  allowing 
the  fortune  to  slip  through  his  fingers  as  other  men 
of  letters  have  been  known  to  do.  On  this  point 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  enters  the  list  in  defense  of 
the  business  genius  which,  it  is  frequently  charged, 
is  lacking  in  men  of  great  literary  ability.  Of  all 
our  American  poets,  it  declares,  the  only  one  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  real  want,  was  Poe,  and 
from  the  numbers  of  English  and  American  writers 
it  cites  many  examples  of  the  other  extreme.  We 
read  in  part  ■ 

It  may  be  observed  that  some  really  great  poets 
have  had  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  good  uses  to 
which  even  'filthy  lucre"  could  be  put,  especially 
in  old  age,  to  take  care  that  they  should  not  be  left 
when  that  period  arrived,  tho  some  of  them  died 
before  it  did.  We  might  begin  with  Shakespeare 
as  an  illustration  of  the  well-to-do  poet,  tho  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  little  idea  of  his  own  greatness. 
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Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 
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New 

Blade 

Reflections 

(1 907  Make) 

Until  you  have  tried  the  New  Gillette 
Blade  you  have  never  known  the  luxury  of 
shaving — the  few  rapid,  sure  strokes  of  a  keen 
edge,  which  leave  that  soft,  silky  smoothness. 

It  is  a  saying  among  users  of  strop-razors 
that  you  can  never  tell  if  a  razor  will  turn 
out  well  until  you  try  it.  This  is  true  of  all 
other  razor  blades,  as  they  are  made  or  fin- 
ished by  hand.  Every  one  of  the  New 
Gillette  Blades,  however,  turns  out  well, 
and  equally  well,  whether  you  try  one  or  a 
thousand.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
New  Blade,  from  the  original  steel  to  the 
finished  product,  tempering,  grinding,  honing 
and  stropping,  is  performed  by  patented 
Gillette  automatic  machinery  that  is  accu- 
rately gauged  to  treat  every  blade  identically 
the  same,  so  that  results  are  foreordained, 
without  the  slightest  variation.  There  is  no 
luck  about  it.  It  is  the  logical  inevitability 
of  the  Gillette  mechanical  process. 

This  automatic  machinery,  invented  and 
patented  by  the  Gillette  Company  and  lim- 
ited to  their  use,  makes  possible  the  keen 
edge  of  the  New  Gillette  Blade  that  gently 
removes  from  the  finest  peach-down  beard 
of  youth  to  the  wiriest  hair  on  the  face  of  a 
veteran,  with  equal  ease,  and  outlives  the 
wear  of  20  or  more  shaves. 

Mounted  in  the  holder,  the  thin  blade  is  firm 
and  steady,  as  though  it  were  an  inch  thick. 
Remember,  too,  every  Gillette  Blade  has  two 
shaving  edges,  practically  two  blades  in  one. 

For  a  real  satisfactory  shave,  leaving  the  face  in 
perfect  condition  with  the  very  smallest  expense  of 
time,  money,  patience  and  energy,  you  must  use  the 
New  Gillette  Blade  ( 1 907  Make). 


If  your  drug,  cutlery,  or  hard- 
ware retailer  doesn't  sell  the 
Gillette  on  thirty  days'  free  trial, 
we  will.  The  Gillette  costs 
$5.00  first  year  for  silver-plated 
set,  and  for  subsequent  use,  ten 
extra  blades  fifty  cents. 

The  demand  for  our  little  vol- 
ume on  the  Science  of  Shaving 
seems  unlimited  and  a  new  edi- 
tion is  now  ready.  Send  a 
postal  for  a  copy  to-day.  You 
may  forget  to-morrow.  We'll 
send  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 

240 Times  Building,  New  York 


SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


Gillette  !^g 

X^  NO  5TH0PPINO.MO  HONING.      I\  Cl  Z  CJ  I    . 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  lor 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  16c.  In 
stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Elkotko  Silicon  Co.   30  Clin  St.  Now  York 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  It. 


and  was  in  fact  working  for  his  living  and  what  he 
could  save  as  well,  most  of  his  time. 

Some  great  poets  like  Byron  have  been  "1 
with  a  silver  spoon" — or  mayhap  a  gold  one — 
"in  their  mouths;"  and  others,  like  Moore,  rcc  I 
such  good  returns  from  their  publishers  that  they 
were  never  in  want.  Scott  could  have  left  a  hand- 
some fortune  for  unfortunate  speculations,  "giving 
to  airy-nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
and  what  cash  he  had  to  spare.  But  that  is  a  mis- 
take with  which  the  "lambs"  of  Wall  Street  now- 
adays are  familiar. 

Then  there  was  the  fine  poet  described  in  the  lines. 

"Or  Wordsworth  weave  in  mystic  rime 
Feelings  ineffably  sublime." 

Wordsworth,  however,  inherited  money,  and  had 
a  salaried  government  place  as  well;  and  so  he  was 
not  in  want.  Tennyson  received  something  worth 
while  as  poet  laureate,  and  lived  in  a  time  when 
poetry  was  more  in  vogue  than  it  seems  to  be  to-day. 
so  that  with  a  great  sale  of  his  works  and  a  handsome 
royalty,  he  was  quite  able  to  support  the  social 
standing  of  a  Lord 

Whittier  had  the  caution  of  the  Quaker,  and  real- 
ized well  for  his  work ;  and  Emerson  was  never  poor, 
nor  was  Lowell,  both  of  them  starting  out  fairly 
well  in  life  and  adding  to  their  store  by  the  pub- 
lishers' returns  from  sales.  So  that,  all  in  all,  there 
is  nothing  really  surprizing  in  the  fact  that  Aldrich 
left  a  comfortable  fortune  for  his  wife,  altho  it  may 
be  thought  that  it  was  rather  large  for  a  poet. 


She  "Quit."— The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  tells 
briefly  of  a  Pennsylvania  woman  whose  will,  or 
rather  whose  "won't,"  is  stronger  than  the  cele- 
brated "big  stick."     We  read: 

Being  Postmistress  at  Cole's  Creek — which  was 
gazetted  some  time  ago  as  having  "two  flour-mills 
and  four  stores" — she  desired  to  join  her  husband 
who  had  gone  to  Mexico,  and  therefore  formally 
resigned.  The  return  mail  from  the  Post-Office 
Department  brought  the  Government's  declination 
of  her  resignation.  With  the  promptitude  charac- 
terizing the  American  woman  with  "a  mind  made 
up,"  she  sent  the  laconic  message,  "I've  quit,"  and 
took  her  departure  Diaz-ward.  In  this  dilemma  the 
President  will  issue  no  ne  exeat  nor  have  the  marshals 
patrol  the  boundaries,  but  take  the  easier  horn  by 
appointing  a  successor.  There  is  a  strain  of  the 
good  old  Dutch  in  the  Rooseveltian  make-up,  and 
he  knows  what  happens  when  an  irresistible  force 
meets  an  immovable  body,  which  in  this  instance  is  a 
Pennsylvania-Dutchwoman's  will. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

As  It  Is  To-day. — Suitor — "I  have  come  to  ask 
for  your  daughter's  hand  in  marriage." 

Mr.  Motorton — "So?  Well,  sir,  can  you  sup- 
port her  in  the  style  of  cars  to  which  she  is  accos- 
tumed?" — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Other  End  of  It. — Customer — "Who  is 
that  lady  your  clerks  are  treating  with  so  much 
deference?" 

Bookseller. — "That?  Oh,  that's  Mrs.  Laytest. 
She  is  one  of  our  six  best  buyers." — Puck. 


As  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  claims,  if 
you,  the  man  who  is  now  reading  this  advertise- 
ment, believed  me,  you  would  accept  my  offer 
and  try  a  hundred  of  my  cigars. 

Here  are  some  facts.  Out  of  orders  re- 
ceived last  week,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
were  from  men  who  had  been  buying  cigars 
from  me  regularly  since  1904  and 
previous  to  that.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -four  orders  were  from  men 
who  bought  from  me  first  during 
1905.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
were  from  men  who  bought  their 
first  cigars  from  me  during  igo6, 
and  sixty-three  were  recommended 
to  me  by  those  who  were  already 
my  customers.  A  total  of  sixty- 
seven  thousand  cigars  for  one  week 
that  were  repeat  orders. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  men 
would  not  continue  to  send  me 
their  orders  for  cigars  year  after 
year,  unless  I  was  giving  them 
greater  value  than  they  could  re- 
ceive elsewhere. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars 
on  approval  to  any  responsi- 
ble man,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety 
at  my  expense,  and  no  charge 
for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them;  if  he 
is  pleased  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$5.00,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose 
business  card  or  give  personal 
references,  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars  are  de- 
sired. 

I  manufacture  these  cigars 
literally  by  the  million,  and  sell 
them  to  the  individual  smoker, 
by  the  hundred,  at  wholesale  prices. 
The  fillers  are  long,  clean,  clear  Havana  of 
good  quality.  The  wrappers  are  genuine  Su- 
matra. They  are  hand  made.  The  making  has 
much  to  do  with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a 
cigar. 

Why  not  give  yourself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  once  and  try  a  hundred  "  On  Suspicion"? 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

915  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


. 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND   SHAPE 


A  Satisfactory  Fountain  Pen  at  Last 


It  is  so  clean,  so  simple  and  durable,  so  certain  and  reliable  in  its  action  that  it  is  a  triumph  in  pen- 
making.  The  Hicks-Sackett  non-leakinu:  pen  is  a  veritable  treasure  to  its  owner  because  it  : 
him  from  pen  troubles.  No  more  blots  or  flooding,  no  more  shaking  to  start  the  ink.  no  more  screw 
joints  to  soil  the  lingers.  It  will  write  without  fuss  or  bother  from  the  tlrst  to  the  last  drop  of  ink.  You 
will  not  be  abreast  of  the  times  until  you  write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Which  shows  how  completely 
different  the  pen  is  from  any  other  kind  you  have  Been. 

SEND  $2.50  for  pen  with  chased  hard  rubber  barrel  and  solid  14  kt.  gold  point.  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  what  it  will  do  try  it  for  30  days;  compare  it  with  any  other  pens  you  wish,  and  then  if 
dissatisfied  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 


SUTTON    PEN    CO. 


19    WILLIAM    ST.,     NEW    YORK 


^^^^^^^^^^^K'^JK^^^Jg^MKS 


5 


r'lr*t  Class  Men  Can 
M:iL<      (iiimi    Money 


AGENTS  ®  SALESMEN  WANTED- 


Bplcadld   si.i,    i.in« 
tor    Irai'-lintf    llan 
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How  to  Attain  and  Maintain   Perfect   Health 
NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.RX.S.E. 

If  your  health  is  out  of  order,  slightly  or  seriously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth,  $1  50. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


My    lamp-chimneys    break 


through    abuse - 


not   through 


use. 

My  Index  tells  how  to  get 
the  right  size  for  your  lamp. 
It's  free;  let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address.  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


use 


"Keep  a  Good  Grip"  on  Health  ^egotTtLg. 

The  wise  man  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  this,  and  is  sure  to  have  tucked 
away  somewhere  an 

Allcocks 

PLASTER 

This  helps  him  to  keep  tight  his  grip 
on  health,  by  warding  off  any  cold  in 
his  chest,  any  strain  of  his  muscles,  or 
pain  in  his  back  or  side.  Sixty  years' 
use  has  given  them  a  great  reputation. 

REMEMBER — A  Hooch's  are  the  original  and  genuine  porous   plasters — The  Standard  External  Remedy 


ALLCOCK'S    CORN    PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK'S    BUNION    PLASTERS 


Have  no  equal  as  a  relief  and  cure 
for  corns  and  bunions 


Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  also  Physi- 
cian in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

Buffalo  LrfflFA  Water 

Of  "  Marvelous  Efficacy  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia,  and  in  all  the  Various 
Forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis/ 


Following  Is  an    Exact  Translation   of  Dr.  Lapponi's  Testimonial  as 

Written  by  Himself: 

Rome,  August  24,  1903. — In  the  Ho9pital  of  San  Giovanni  Caiibrita  (delFatebene 
Fratelli)  in  Rome,  directed  by  myself,  I  have  largely  experimented  with  the  natural 

mineral  water  placed  in  com-  Dtgjxmi  A  f  mill  WMTD  and  am  8lad  to 
merce  under  the  name  of  OvZ  WnlAJ  Ulfflln  fxMJ  Uf  be  able  to  attest 
that,  by  its  richness  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  is  of  marvelous  efficacy  in  cases  of 
Gout,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Rheumatism,  of  Hepatic  Congestions  and 
Functional  Disord  ers.ofGastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia, of  Gravel  and  Renallnsufficiency, 
cf  light  Nephritic  Affections  and  of  all  the  various  forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

The  same   water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of 
Arterio-sclerosis  and  in  obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 

May  also  be  used  as  a  good  table  water.    So  much  I  declare  for  the  truth. 

(Signed)  Prof.  Giuseppe  Lapponi. 
Principal  Physician  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Cahbrita  {del  Fatebene  Fr<U- 
telli)  in  Rome,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  etc.,  etc, 

DUFFALO  LlTfflA  WATER  ally.  Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputa- 
tion or  question  sent  to  any  address. 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  15th. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS, VIRGINIA* 


The  Peace  Congress. 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
{To  the  tune  of  good  old  Danny  Deever.) 

"What  is  that  rumblin*  underground?"   said  Files- 

on- Parade. 
"It  is  the   flutterin'   Dove  of   Peace,"   the  Color 

Sergeant  said. 
"What's  bitin'    him   at  all,  at  all?"  said  Files-on- 

Parade 
"He's  gettin'  ready  for  the  row,"  the  Color  Ser- 
geant said. 
"He  knows  that  gang  o    roosters  that's  a-layin'  low 

for  him. 
He's   workin'    on    the   punchin'   bag,    an'    fillin'    up 

with  vim, 
An'   takin'   boxin'   lessons   every   day   from    Sunny 

Jim   ' 

"What  is  that  awful  crash  I  hear?"  said  Files-on- 

Parade 
"It  sounds  like  thunder,  don't  it,  Files?  "  the  Color 

Sergeant  said. 
"It  sounds  like  Jeff  a-poundin'  Fitz,"  said  Files  on- 

Parade. 
"That's    where    you're   off,    away   way   off,"    the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
"It   ain't   a  scrap   like   Fitzy   fights   with   knuckles 

bare  and  fists, 
But  just  a  word  match  like  ye  find  among  philan- 
thropists. 
It's     Peace     Commissioner   Billy  Stead    a-dammin' 

Methodists." 

"I   thought   I   heard   a   fearful   cry,"  said   Files-on- 

Parade. 
"I  heard  it  too — it  sounded  fine!"  the  Color  Ser- 
geant said. 
"Has   Injuns  scalped  some  baby  boy?"  said   Files- 

on-Parade. 
"Stop   askin'   foolish   questions,   you,"   the   Color 

Sergeant  said. 
"Thim  friends  of  Misther  Carnegie's  got  in  another 

mix, 
They're    at    each    other,    hammer,    tongs,    knives, 

scizzers,  clubs  an'  picks; 
'Tis  Bishop  Potter  larrupin'  our  old  friend  Doctor 

Dix." 

"Whurroo,    whurroo!     O    me,    O   my!"    said    Files 
on -Parade. 
"Shut  up  your  noise,  ye  omadhaun,"  the  Color 
Sergeant  said. 
"It  makes  me  weep,  it  makes  me  mad,"  said  Files- 
on-Parade. 
"I'm  kind  o'  sore  myself,  me  friend,"  the  Color 
Sergeant  said. 
"The  only  fight  there's  been  for  months  that's  worth 

a  tinker's  rap, 
The  kind  of  old-time  row  we  had,  ye  Tipperary  yap, 
We  has  to  sit  with  folded  arms,  while  thim   peace 
fellys  scrap!" 

— New  York  Sun. 


The    Reason    Why. — First    Policeman — "Did 
you  catch  his  number?" 

Second  Policeman — "No." 
"That  was  a  fine  girl  in  the  car." 
"Yes!  wasn't  she?" — The  Car  (London). 


How  It  Happened. — Green — "I  was  the  victim 
of  a  lynching  party  in  Arizona  once." 

Brown — "You  don't  say  so?' 

Green — "Fact.  I  married  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  was  strung  up  for  horse-stealing.  "—Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Convincing. — "Jack,  dearest,  would  you  love 
me  as  much. were  I  to  lose  my  looks?" 

"Don't  you  know,  darling,  that  the  day  I  fell  in 
love  with  you,  you  had  on  an  automobile  coat  and 
goggles?" — Brooklyn  Life. 


Needed  nim. — The  Alligator  (to  our  wander- 
ing   'lentist    on    the    Nile) — "''Oh,    please    don't 

1  hollow  tooth,  and   I   want  you  to  fill  it." — 
Punch 
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is  a  question  tnat  proves  a  perplexing  one  to  every 
person  in  the  beginning  of  effort  for  the  improvement 
and  beautification  of  home  grounds.  This  question  is 
suggestively  answered  in  our  new  book.  It  tells 
you  which  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  we  list  are  best 
adapted  to  certain  purposes,  conditions  and  locations. 

"  Helps    to    a.    Beautiful    Home" 

Descriptions  have  been  made  brief  and  devoted  to 
helpful  information  as  to  when,  where  and  what  to 
plant  in  order  to  give  a  maximum  of  results  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.     You  may  have  a  copy  for  the  asking. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  Deciduous  Trees,  Deciduous 
Shrubs,  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  and 
Trailing  Vines,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Orna- 
mental Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  etc. 

A  Bargain   in  Fine    Dahlias! 

The  Dahlia  is  rapidly  coming  into  deserved  favor. 
Its  culture  is  of  the  easiest  and  the  great  variety  of 
colors,  sizes  and  shapes  renders  possible  very  satis- 
factory effects.  We  offer  for  a  limited  time  only 
selected  varieties  at  10  cents  each,  one  dozen  for 
$1.00.  Other  nurserymen  list  the  same  kinds  and 
quality  of  Dahlias  at  25c.  each  and  upwards. 

PETER'S  NURSERY  CO.,BoxI007,Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 


The  Dayton  Sprayer 

and     Whitewasher 

Covert  10,000  «q.  feet  of  •urfece  per  day 

with  whitewash,  cold  water  paints  or  disinfectants. 
Used  by  farmers,  tobacco  growers,  horticulturists, 
for  watering,  destroying  insect 
pests  or  plant  diseases, 
Easily  operated,  de- 
veloping high  pres- 
sure for  extin- 
guishing fires, 
washing  vehi- 
cles, etc.— will 
lastalifetime. 
Write  for  cat- 1 
alog  of  other 
tf^C  I  (iL/~  V!\  kinds  and 
prices. 


The     Process' 

12  gal.— $21.00 

20  gal.—  $30.00 

includinghose,  etc. 


Dayton  Supply  Co.  'he,  "C1 

'  n-„.    «      *  On  lei 


Dept.  A, 
Dayton,    -    Ohio. 


egs  $10.50 
On  Bbl.  $12.95 
lacludinghoae,  eto 


We   Will    Send   You   This   Box    Of 

WlLBVRS 


CHOCOIATE 

Bvds 


Postpaid 


Cts. 


We  want  you  to  try 
WILBUR'S  "BUDS/' 
They  are  recognized 
the    daintiest,  purest, 
most  delicious   choco- 
late    confections 
matle.     Each    "BUD" 
is    a     pyramid    of 
vanilla  chocolate 
sweetened   with   pure 
a   special    process  that  gives 
unlike    any    confection    you 
is   separately    enveloped    in 
that  keeps  it    fresh  and  free 


cane  sugar— made   by 
it   a  taste   and    flavor 
know.       Each    "BUD" 
a  silver  foil  wrapper 
from  handling. 

If  your   confectioner   or   druggist   cannot 
send  30c,  stamps  or  coin,  and  we  will  send    this  dainty 
box  of  WILBUR'S  delicious  "BUDS"  direct  to  your  home. 
Large  box  $1.00. 

H.  O.  WILBUR  &  SONS 
234  North  Third  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


■apply  yon 
his    " 


WILBUR'S  COCOA— as  good  as  the  "BUDS" 


gas 


SWB 


In  Spite  of  Himself  —One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  tells  of  a  young  lawyer  in  the  West 
who  was  trying  his  first  case  before  Justice  Harlan 

The  youthful  attorney  had  evidently  conned  his 
argument  till  he  knew  it  by  heart.  Before  he  pro 
l ceded  ten  minutes  with  his  oratorical  effort,  the 
Justice  had  decided  the  case  in  his  favor  and  had 
told  him  so.  Despite  this,  the  young  lawyer  would 
not  cease.  It  seemed  that  he  had  attained  such  a 
momentum  that  he  could  not  stop. 

Finally  Justice  Harlan  leaned  forward,  and  in  the 
politest  of  tones  said,  "Mr.  Blank,  notwithstanding 
your  arguments,  the  court  has  concluded  to  decide 
this  case  in  your  favor." — Sunday  Magazine. 


Quite  So. — Two  members  of  the  Princeton  faculty, 
during  a  recent  hurried  trip  to  New  York,  were  on 
a  Broadway  car  when  it  was  stopt  by  a  blockade. 
As  they  were  near  their  destination,  they  decided 
to  get  out  and  walk.  The  block  was,  however, 
soon  lifted,  and  the  car  overtook  them. 

"When  we  left  the  car,"  said  one  of  the  "high- 
brows," who,  by  the  way,  has  a  bit  of  the  Celt  in 
him,  "I  thought  we  should  get  on  better  by  getting 
off.  But  after  all  we  should  have  been  better  off 
if  we  had  stayed  on." — Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Beautirul  Runaway. — "Chumpley's  auto  got 
away  from  him  and  ran  fourteen  miles  on  a  country 
road."  "I'll  bet  he  was  mad."  "No,  he  was 
tickled.  He  said  it  was  the  best  run  his  car  had 
made  without  adjusting." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Cause  or  Effect. — Assistant  Editor — "Here's 
a  poem  from  a  fellow  who  is  serving  a  five  years' 
term  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary."  Managing 
Editor — "Well,  print  it  with  a  foot-note  explaining 
the  circumstance.  It  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  poets." — Philadelphia   Record. 


The  Real  Thing. — A  lot  of  poor  children  were 
at  a  farm.  The  farmer  gave  them  some  milk  to 
drink,  the  product  of  a  prize  cow. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  he  asked,  when  they  had 
finished. 

"Gee,  it's  fine!"  said  one  little  fellow,  who  added, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "I  wish  our  milkman  kept 
a  cow!" — Cardiff  Times. 


"At  Home." — Magistrate  (to  an  interesting 
young  fellow  who  is  just  leaving  prison) — "Why 
don't  you  live  quietly  at  home  with  your  family, 
instead  of  committing  a  crime  that  sends  you  right 
back  to  prison  just  as  soon  as  you  get  out?  " 

Young  Man — "That's  just  it,  sir,  it  is  my  love 
for  my  family  that  makes  me  get  sent  to  prison." 

"How  so? " 

"Why,  my  father  and  mother  are  both  in  prison. 
But  we  can  never  meet.  They  go  in,  I  come  out! 
They  leave,  I  go  in.  It  is  a  regular  thing,  and  it 
upsets  our  family  life." — Silhouette. 


In  Practise. — "Oh,  Mr.  Millyuns!" 

"Well?" 

"Do  you  think  a  rich  man  can  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle? " 

"I  don't  know,  my  boy.  However,  I  will  say 
that  my  lawyers  have  dragged  me  through  some  very- 
small  loopholes." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Not  Even  Still. 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still; 

A   maid    convinced    against    her   will 

Is  not  convinced,  nor  even  still. — Judge. 


Modern  Mining.-  "When  do  you  expect  to  be- 
gin working  the  mine?" 

"As  soon  as  we  get  through  with  the  public." — 
Judge. 


The  "Just  as  Good" 
Kind  of  Paints 

Most  paints  are  represented  as  White  Lead, 
or  "  as  good  as  White  Lead,"  or  "  better  than 
White  Lead." 

Genuine  White  Lead  is  never  represented 
as  something  else,  nor  "as  good  as"  some- 
thing else. 

In  other  words,  everybody,  even  the  man 
who  has  something  else  to  sell,  recognizes 
White  Lead  as  the  standard  paint. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  White  Lead 
is  about  the  most  imitated  and  most  fre- 
quently counterfeited  article  of  merchandise 
one  could  mention. 

When  you  paint  your  house  do  not  carelessly 
say  to  your  painter:  "  Use  White  Lead  and 
oil."  The  words  "  White  Lead  "  mean  nothing 
until  you  know  who  guarantees  that  they  mean 
White  Lead.  Tell  him  to  use  a  National  Leiad 
Company  brand  of  absolutely  Pure  White  Lead, 
and  see  to  it  yourself  that  the  Dutch  Boy- 
Painter  is  on  every 
keg.  We  stand  back 
of  that  boy. 

SEND  FOR 
BOOK 

"A  Talk  on  Paint,"  gives 
valuable  information  on 
the  paint  subject.  Sent 
free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  'whichever  of  the  following 
cities  is    nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (Tnhn  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.)       Pittsburgh  (National  Lead'&  Oil  Co.) 


"The  Fence  that  Lasts  Forever! M 

CHEAPER    9     .A.    9  THAN  WOOD 


01  [KuiH-iii  your  front  yard  by  installing  a  beautiful  Iron 
Fence.  It  will  give  tone  to  your  pr->nii«'S.  Our  Iron  Fence  has 
Style,  Beauty.  FlnUh  and  Durability,  and  In  <"o«t 
we  compete  with  the  World.  1  00  Choice  Design*. 
Symmetrical  and  Perfect,    Addreaa  Ocpt.  O  hn 

CINCINNATI  IROIi  FENCE  CO..  Incorporated.! 
CCT*  FREE   Catalogue.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

AGENTS  W.YNTEtt  ineverv  town.  EASY  TO  SELL. 


-", 


j'OK  MEN  WHO  THISK  AND  Atr 


The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  bv  Chas.   Ferguson.     90c. 
unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


BETTER  THAN    DRUGS 

The  Pleurometer 

A  SIMPLE,  scientific,  sensible  device  for 
developing  lun;j  power  and  proper  breathing. 
Gives  rich,  rid    blood  ;    promotes  appetite  and 

digestion;  protects  against  colds  and  catarrh; 
aids  to  mental  vi<  Prloe,  92.00 

C.  H.  BIKD,  Park  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
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GIRLS  SCHOOLS 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 
Tarrjtown-oii-Hud- 
son,  X.  "V.  An  ideal 
school .  Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  City.  All  depart- 
ments. Special  courses 
in  Art,  Musio,  Litera- 
ture, Languages,  etc. 
For  illustrated  circular 
address 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason.LL.M. 
Lock  Box  712 


BOYS  SCHOOLS 


THE  H.  THANE  MILLER 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Limited  in  numbers.  College  preparatory  and 
advanced  courses.  Special  advantages  in  Lan- 
guages, Literature,  History,  Music,  and  Art. 
Preparation  for  foreign  travel.    Address 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Smith  Miller,  or  Miss  E.  Louise  Parry,  A.  M. 

LENOX  PLACE,  AVONDALE,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


1(521  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,   Washington,  D.  C. 
T  -j«c<?  Prw11<r\c  ^rVinnt    Select  home  8ch°o1  for  a  lim,ted 

LdljC  1  IJLlliipO  w/ClluUl  number  of  girls  and  young  women. 
Aims  to  develop  true  womanliness  and  modest  self-reliance.  College 
and  Preparatory.  Art,  Music,  Languages,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science. 
Special  courses  for  delicate  or  backward  girls.  Address  for  catalog  F, 
MKS.    i.     SYLVESTER     PHILLIPS,     Principal 

IN6LESIDE-A  School  for  Girls 

New  Mllfbrd,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  1st,  1907, 

.MRS.  \UI     D.  BLACK,  Patroness. 

MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.     Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX,  Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 


Kingsley  School 

ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 

Non-military,  college  preparatory,  home  school 
for  boys.  Drill,  gymnastics  and  wisely  encouraged 
and  controlled  athletics.  New  and  modern  build- 
ings, including  large  gymnasium  22  miles  from  New 
York.    Summer    camp    in    Adirondacks. 

P.  O.  Box  114.       J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.M. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry  School 

At  Saint  Johns,  Manlius,  N.   Y. 

Tutoring  if  desired.  A  school  of  recreation. 
Complete  equipment  for  sports  and  pleasures 
of  a  boy's  summer  vacation.  Constant  super- 
vision.   Apply  to  William  Verbeck. 


FOR 
BOYS 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL 

Believes  in  discovery  of  individual  Boys.  Believes  that 
school  days  not  only  prepare  for  life  but  constitute  life  in 
intense  form.     Hunting,   fishing,   boating.      Located   in 

historic  town  of  IiITCIIFIKI.il,  CON.V. 
Rev.     .41,1.1  \    K.    FOn|  lit.   M.  A.,    Headmaster 


WILDMERE    CAMP    FOR    BOYS 

Ten  weeks  in  the  Maine  woods.    Mountain  climbing. 
canoeing,     swimming.    Companionship     of    college-bred 
leaders.    Tutoring  if  desired.    Coaching  trip  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington.   Eighth  season.    Booklet  on  request. 
IRVING  H.  WOODMAN.  Ph.  B.         Adrlplii  Academy,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.     Stamford,  Conn. 
Near  New  York  City.   Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  BeecherScovllle  Uevan,A.B.(W«lloiUy) 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
frsm  Boston.  Miss  CONANT  or  Miss  BIGELOW  will 
be  at  the  school  oi.  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 

RHOECUS— New  York  Residence 

for  young  ladies.  5th  year.  Provision  for  a  limited  number. 
Specializing  in  Music.  Art,  Literature  and  Languages.  In- 
teresting lecture  course.  Careful  chaperonage.  Arrange- 
ments for  special  studies.  Special  Summer  rates.  Circular. 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.   Peters,    138  W.  81st  St.  N.  Y.  City. 


Massachusetts,  Box  L,  West  Newton. 

Allen  School. 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  Preparation. 
Certificates  given.  Small  Junior  Department.  Athletic 
Director.  Illustrated  catalogue  describes  special  features. 

yesTpocket  standard  dictionary 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wairnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms:  12 pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25 cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net:  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  b^^'^S 

embracing  prize  studies  by  a  number  of  practical 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Valuable 
introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  Snpt.  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  81.08.  Funk 
k  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 

MP  M  AND  BOYS  TO  LEARN  PLUMBING 
*-•  * '  Bricklaying,  Plastering  and  Electrical 
Trades.  Positions  secured.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Coyne  Trade  Schools,  240  Tenth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and   8th   and  Tehama  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


OUR  monthly  school  directory  which  appears  on 
this  and  the  following  page  contains  the  an- 
nouncements of  educational  institutions  of  es- 
tablished reputation.  We  believe  that  parents  may 
answer  any  of  these  school  or  college  advertisements 
with  the  assurance  of  finding  reliable  institutions  of 
learning  for  their  sons  or  daughters.  Our  June  school 
directory  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  May  25th. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  12 — Five  thousand  persons,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Shanghai,  are  dying  daily  in 
China  from  lack  of  food. 

The  Belgian  Cabinet  resigns  after  being  defeated 
in  the  Chamber,  which  adopts  a  bill  fixing  the 
hours  of  labor  in  mines. 

Chaos  is  reported  to  be  reigning  in  Persia,  and 
Russian  troops  are  gathering  on  the  frontier. 

President  Bonilla  of  Honduras  surrenders  to  the 
Nicaraguans. 

April  13. — The  Invincible,  another  large  British 
armored  cruiser,  is  launched  at  Newcastle. 
Guards  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  Douma 
building  of  experts  whom  the  committees  wished 
to  consult.  The  Douma  submits,  agreeing  to 
compromise. 

April  14. — Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  arrive  at 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  are  welcomed  by  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  and  other  insular  officials. 

April  15. — The  British  steamship  Andalusia 
founders  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  only  three 
of  her  crew  are  saved. 

The  largest  battle-ship  in  the  world,  the  Aki,  is 
launched  in  Japan.  It  is  bigger  than  the 
Dreadnought,  but  not  so  heavily  armed  nor  so 
fast. 

The  Colonial  Premiers  open  their  conference  in 
London. 

Manchuria  formally  returns  to  Chinese  rule 
with  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  fixt  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Russian  and  Japanese 
troops. 

April  16. — Forty-nine  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  killed  in  a  Mexican  earthquake.  Part  of 
Acapulco  is  said  to  be  under  water  and  many 
towns  are  practically  destroyed. 

April   17. — Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in    Spain, 
Turkey,  and  Russia. 
A    menacing    naval    display    is    being    made    by 
French  war-ships  off    Mogador,    and    the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco  is  declared  critical. 

April  18. — In  presenting  the  British  budget,  Mr. 
Asquith  announces  a  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  in  the  amount  of  $68,570,000  and  says  that 
he  expects  a  further  reduction  this  coming  year. 

King  Edward  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  meet 
at  Gaeta,  Italy. 

Pope  Pius  confers  red  hats  on  six  new  cardinals 
at  a  public  consistory  at  the  Vatican. 


Domestic. 

April  13. — Twenty- four  persons  alleged  to  be 
connected  with  the  Honduras  Lottery  Com- 
pany are  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Mobile. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  found 
guilty  in  Chicago  of  accepting  rebates  from  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  There  are  1,463 
counts  involving  a  possible  fine  of  $29,000,000. 

W.  R.  Hearst  announces  that  the  Independence 
League  has  become  a  national  party. 
April    14. — James    H.    Eckels,    Controller    of    the 
Currency    under    President    Cleveland,    dies    in 
Chicago  of  heart  failure. 

The  First  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress 
opens  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

One  patrolman  is  killed  and  another  and  an 
Italian  are  fatally  injured  in  a  shooting  affray 
in  Washington  Square  Park,  New  York. 

April     15. — The    United    States    Supreme    Court     , 
upholds  a  $1,000  fine  imposed  by  a  Colorado 
court  on  Senator  Patterson  for  saying  the  court 
was  corrupt. 

Train-wreckers  are  suspected  of  causing  the 
derailment  of  a  Great-Northern  limited  train 
in  North  Dakota  which  results  in  five  deaths. 

The  President  decries  disarmament  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  Secretary  Root  announces  the 
American  peace  policy  at  the  conference  in 
New  York. 

April  16. — Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  issues  a  statement  threatening 
to  publish  the  list  of  names  of  manufacturers 
advertising  as  a  guaranty  the  serial  number 
issued  by  the  Government  under  the  Pure  Food 
Law.  The  number,  he  declares,  is  not  a  guaran- 
ty as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  is  indicted  for  alleged 
conspiracy  in  timber  frauds. 

April    17. — Andrew  Carnegie  is  decorated  by  the 

French  Government  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor  for  his  work  for  peace. 
Rev.   Charles    F.    Aked   arrives    in    this    country, 

where  he  will  become  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 

Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City. 
The   Senate   Judiciary  Committee  in   New  York 

fails  to  act  in  the  Kelsey  case. 

April  18. — Governor  Hagerman,  of  New  Mexico, 
resigns,  and  the  President  appoints  Capt.  George 
Curry,  a  former  Rough  Rider,  to  succeed  him. 

The  battle-ship  Kansas  is  placed  in  commission 
at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnails  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"G.  F.  McC,"  Millvale,  Pa. — "Which  is  the  cor- 
rect preposition  to  use  with  'correspond'?" 

Everything  depends  upon  the  context.  When 
the  word  means  ' '  answer  or  conform  to  the  de- 
scription of  something  else,"  it  is  followed  by  the 
preposition  to:  when  it  means  "hold  written  com- 
munication," the  preposition  used  is  with. 

"  L.  N.,"  Waynesburg,  Pa. — "(i)  Is  it  correct  to 
say,  '  You  will  have  to  wait  on  me '  to  express  the 
thought  that  the  person  spoken  to  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  person  speaking  has  done  with  an  article 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  pass?  (2)  Is  it  true  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  grammar?" 

(1)  The  phrase  used  has  various  meanings.  To 
wait  on  means:  (a)  To  attend  and  serve  as  a  waiter 
or  valet,  (b)  To  go  to  see;  call  upon,  (c)  To 
await,  as  results,  (d)  To  attend  or  follow  as  a  re- 
sult or  consequence;  accompany,  (e)  To  escort,  as 
a  bride  or  bridegroom,      (f)  To  watch. 

In  the  phrase  used  the  meaning  of  wait  is  clearly 
"to  rest  patiently  in  expectation;  look  forward  to 
something,"  and  when  so  used  the  verb  is  followed 
by  the  preposition  for.  The  correct  way  to  express 
the  thought,  however,  is,  "You  will  have  to  wait 
until  I  have  finished  (with  it)."  (2)  Grammar  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  or  misused.  The  word  "grammar"  is  not  like 
the  word  "orthography,"  a  word  which  means,  lit- 
erally, '' correct  writing."  Grammar  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  implication  of  correctness.  To  illustrate 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "bad,"  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  says,  "containing  errors  or  faults; 
incorrect;  as  bad  grammar."  The  term  has  had 
the  sanction  of  literary  usage  since  Dryden's  time. 

"H.  P.  B.,"  Greenville,   S.  C— "Will   you    kindly; 
state  which    is    correct,  '  I  am  feeling  bad '  or  '  I  am 
feeling  badly'  ?  " 

The  latter  sentence  is  correct.     The  meaning  of  ! 
the  word  feeling  is  reflexive  and  is  "consciousness  of 
being  in  some  state  or   condition."     The  use   of  bad 
in   conjunction  with  it,   meaning  "  being  in  an  un-  I 
healthy  or  diseased  condition;  ill,  sick,"  is  colloquial. 

In  regard  to  the  correct  use  of  the  adjective  and 
adverb  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that 
the  adjective  is  correctly  used  i=  close  association 
with  a  verb  when  some  quality  of  the  subject  rather 
than  of  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be  exprest.  j 
As  a  general  rule,  if  any  phrase  denoting  manner 
could  be  substituted,  the  adverb  should  be  used  ;but  if 
some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  could  be  employed  as  a  J 
connective,  the  adjective  is  required.  Hence  it  is 
correct  to  say,  "He  feels  sad,"  "It  looks  bad,"  etc. 
In  some  cases  either  form  would  be  correct,  and  the 
choice  between  them  is  a  matter  of  force,  emphasis, 
or  individual  taste.  But  perplexity  arises  with  verbs 
that  are  used  sometimes  as  active,  and  sometimes 
as  substantive,  as  appear,  feel,  look.  When  the  verb 
is  active  in  sense  it  takes  the  adverb,  when  it  is 
substantive  in  sense  it  takes  an  adjective.  It  is  com- 
mon to  say.  "You  are  looking  (or  he  is  feeling) 
badly,"  because  bad  refers  not  merely  to  physical  or 
mental,  but  also  to  moral,  qualities;  so  that,  for 
tear  of  suggesting  moral  implications,  we  are  disin- 
clined to  say,  "You  look  bad,"  "I  feel  bad,"  or  the 
like.  The  fact  is,  the  use  of  the  word  "bad"  as  a 
synonym  for  "ill"  or  "sick"  is  a  neologism. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


"UNDESIRABLE  CITIZENS" 

7^  HE  President's  outright  statements  in  his  letter  to  Honore 
Jaxon,  chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Moyer-Haywood  Con- 
ference, of  Chicago,  seem  to  have  had  anything  but  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country.  De- 
spite the  exhortation  of  the  Pittsburg  Labor  Tribune,  which,  zeal- 
ous to  smooth  away  any  misunderstanding,  reminds  its  readers 
that  President  Roosevelt  "has  proved  his  friendship  for  those  who 
toil  too  many  times  and  in  too  many  ways  to  allow  it  to  be  doubted," 
and  further  asserts  that  "only  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Harrimans 
of  the  country  could  profit  from  any  falling-out  between  labor  and 
the  President,"  the  first  crop  of  dispatches  reveal  labor  in  a  mili- 
tant mood.  Already  the  scheme  is  afoot  to  set  aside  a  day,  prob- 
ably early  in  May,  for  a  national  demonstration  to  emphasize  the 
protest  of  the  unions  against  the  President's  attitude.  John  C. 
Harding,  organizer  of  the  printers'  union  of  Chicago,  is  reported 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "  has  made  a  mistake,  and  is  not 
big  enough  to  admit  it."  From  Pittsburg  comes  the  voice  of  P. 
J.  McArdle,  national  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron-,  Steel-,  and  Tin-workers,  deploring  "  this  almost  childish 
outburst  from  the  White  House."  Patrick  Mahoney,  former  pres- 
ident of  a  Boston  cigar-makers'  union,  is  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "will  be  condemned  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land 
for  his  inane  words."  In  the  judgment  of  Owen  Miller,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Central  Trade-union,  the  letter  is  "  nothing  short 
of  outrageous."  "  If  he  does  not  retract,"  threatens  J.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, president  of  the  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and 
Beneficial  Association,  "he  will  hear  from  the  unions  next  elec- 
tion"; and  Vice-President  Andrew  Hellther,  of  the  International 
Association  of  Metal-polishers  and  Brass-workers,  characterizes 
his  obstinacy  in  the  face  of  labor's  protest  as  "an  outrage."  A 
few  sentences  from  a  statement  issued  by  the  Moyer-Haywood 
Conference  of  New  York  City  will  serve  to. indicate  the  effect  of 
the  President's  letter  upon  the  numerous  organizations  which 
have  been  busying  themselves  so  zealously  of  late  in  connection 
with  the  approaching  trials  in  Idaho.     Thus: 

"The  reply  of  President  Roosevelt  is  a  direct  insult  to  every 
man  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  defense  of  Moyer  and  Hay- 
wood. It  is  an  insult  and  a  wrong  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  intelligent  men.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  predic- 
tion that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  misplaced  con- 
fidence which  has  heretofore  been  reposed  in  him  by  large  num- 
bers of  workingmen.  Nothing  else  that  he  has  done  has  so  clearly 
revealed  the  spirit,  the  character,  and  the  merely  rudimentary 
sense  of  justice  of  the  man  Theodore  Roosevelt." 

The  authors  of  this  statement  stand  astounded  before  the  fact 
that  the  President's  "maudlin  criticisms"  were  directed  against 
"the  Cook  County  Conference,  composed  of  bona-fide  representa- 


tives of  the  most  conservative  unions  in  Chicago,  111."  Special 
interest  attaches  to  a  letter  from  W.  D.  Haywood  himself  to  the 
Denver  News.     In  this  letter  he  says : 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  make  an  extended  statement  with  regard  to 
President  Roosevelt's  reference  tome  in  his  letter  to  Congressman 
Sherman.  The  President  says  that  I  am  an  'undesirable  citizen,' 
the  inference  being  that  as  such  I  should  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
His  influence  is  all-powerful,  and  his  statement,  coming,  as  it  does, 
on  the  eve  of  my  trial  for  my  life,  will  work  me  irreparable  injury 
and  do  more  to  prevent  a  fair  trial  than  everything  that  has  been 
said  and  done  against  me  in  the  past." 

The  President's  ringing  retort,  which  so  stirs  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor,  is  in  answer  to  the  protest  of  a  Moyer-Haywood  confer- 
ence of  Chicago  against  the  classification  of  Moyer,  Haywood, 
and  Debs  as  "  undesirable  citizens."  His  letter  answers,  in  effect, 
not  only  this  particular  protest  and  the  many  similar  ones  which 
were  being  formulated  throughout  the  country,  but  also  the  philip- 
pic of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  which  we  quoted  in  our  last  issue.  The 
indignation  of  the  Cook  County  Conference  and  its  kindred  organ- 
izations was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  President's  refer- 
ence to  the  two  imprisoned  labor  leaders  was  designed  to  influence 
the  course  of  justice.  In  his  answer  the  President  turns  the  tables 
by  pointing  out  that  Jaxon  and  his  colleagues  have  organized  to 
encompass  the  very  thing  which  they  decry — namely,  the  prejudg- 
ing of  the  case  and  interference  with  the  course  of  justice.  He 
states  that  not  only  have  certain  representatives  of  labor  con- 
demned him  for  including  Messrs.  Moyer  and  Haywood  as  unde- 
sirable citizens  together  with  Mr.  Harriman,  but  certain  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  capitalists  have  in  turn  attacked  him  for 
including  Mr.  Harriman  in  the  same  classification  as  the  miners, 
and  he  adds,  "  I  am  as  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  condemna- 
tion in  one  case  as  in  the  other."  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
President  Roosevelt,  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Jour?ia/.h'\s  cour- 
age in  political  action  amounts  to  genius.  Some  papers  read  the 
defiance  in  his  letter  as  evidence  that  he  does  not  mean  to  stand 
for  office  again.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  it  requires  more  courage  to  attack  the 
dangerous  union  than  it  does  to  attack  the  great  predatory  cor- 
poration. "  President  Roosevelt,"  The  Press  goes  on  to  say.  "  at- 
tacks both,  and  he  has  the  country  with  him  in  both  attacks." 

The  letter  to  Chairman  Jaxon  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  it  is  improper  to  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  justice,  whether  by  threats  or  in  any  similar 
manner.  For  this  reason  I  have  regretted  most  deeply  the  action 
of  such  organizations  as  your  own  in  undertaking  to  accomplish 
this  very  result  in  the  very  case  of  which  you  speak.  For  instance, 
your  letter  is  headed ''Cook  County  Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone 
Conference."  with  the  headlines 'Death  Can  Not.  Will  Not.  And 
Shall  Not  Claim  Our  Brothers.'     This  shows  that  you  and  your 
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associates  are  not  demanding  a  fair  trial,  or  working  for  a  fair 
trial,  but  are  announcing  in  advance  that  the  verdict  shall  only  be 
■one  way,  and  that  you  will  not  tolerate  any  other  verdict.  Such 
action  is  flagrant  in  its  impropriety,  and  I  join  heartily  in  con- 
demning it. 

"  But  it  is  a  simple  absurdity  to  suppose  that  because  any  man 
is  on  trial  for  a  given  offense  he  is  therefore  to  be  freed  from  all 
criticism  upon  his  general  conduct  and  manner  of  life.  ...... 

"  I  neither  exprest  nor  indicated  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
Messrs.  Moyer  and  Haywood  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg.  If  they  are  guilty  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
punished.  If  they  are  not  guilty  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
punished,  But  no  possible  outcome,  either  of  the  trial  or  the 
suits,  can  affect  my  judgment  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  type 
of  citizenship  of  those  whom  I  mentioned.  Messrs.  Moyer,  Hay- 
wood, and  Debs  stand  as  representatives  of  those  men  who  have 


THEY  WANTED  AN   ANSWER— AND   THEY   GOT   IT  ! 

—  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

done  as  much  to  discredit  the  labor  movement  as  the  worst  specu- 
lative financiers  or  most  unscrupulous  employers  of  labor  and  de- 
bauchers  of  legislatures  have  done  to  discredit  honest  capitalists 
and  fair-dealing  business  men.  ,  .  .  The  men  whom  I  denounce 
represent  the  men  who  have  abandoned  that  legitimate  movement 
for  the  uplifting  of  labor,  with  which  I  have  the  most  hearty  sym- 
pathy ;  they  had  adopted  practises  which  cut  them  off  from  those 
who  lead  this  legitimate  movement.  In  every  way  I  shall  support 
the  law-abiding  and  upright  representatives  of  labor;  and  in  no 
way  can  I  better  support  them  than  by  drawing  the  sharpest  pos-> 
sible  line  between  them  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  preachers  of  violence  who  are  themselves  the  worst  foes   of 

the  honest  laboring  men 

"You  say  you  ask  for  a 'square  deal' for  Messrs.  Moyer  and 
Haywood.  So  do  I.  When  I  say  'square  deal '  I  mean  a  square 
deal  to  everyone;  it  is  equally  a  violation  of  the  policy  of  the 
square  deal  for  a  capitalist  to  protest  against  denunciation  of  a 
capitalist  who  is  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  and  for  a  labor  leader  to 
protest  against  the  denunciation  of  a  labor  leader  who  has  been 
guilty  of  wrongdoing.  I  stand  for  equal  justice  to  both;  and  so 
far  as  in  my  power  lies  I  shall  uphold  justice  whether  the  man 
accused  of  guilt  has  behind  him  the  wealthiest  corporations,  the 
greatest  aggregations  of  riches  in  the  country,  or  whether  he  has 
behind  him  the  most  influential  labor  organizations  in  the 
country." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  welcomes  the  President's 
"clear,  unflinching  definition  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  which 
must  exist  between  labor-unions  and  American  institutions,  until 
the  former  give  up  their  proud  claim  of  being  not  only  superior  to 
fair  play,  but  above  the  law."  If  it  is  the  hit  bird  that  flutters, 
says  the  same  paper,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  shot  at  the 


labor-unions  which  live  upon  violence  has  gone  home.  Of  the 
demonstrations  of  "amazed  wrath  "  on  the  part  of  the  "arrogant 
labor  leaders,"  it  says  : 

"Tyranny  is  always  enraged  when  challenged;  and  it  is  the 
tyrannical  spirit  of  labor-unions  that  is  leading  them  into  these 
absurdities  of  madness.  They  have  been  coddled  and  toadied  to 
and  cringed  to  so  long,  and  had  gradually  built  up  such  an  inflated 
notion  of  their  power  and  immunity  from  criticism  and  from  the 
law  itself,  that  they  had  come  to  think  they  owned  the  country  and 
held  all  public  officers  in  a  leash.  It  was  high  time,  therefore, 
that  some  one  in  authority,  and  having  the  ear  of  the  nation, 
should  utter  the  truth.  This  the  President  has  now  done.  His 
act  is  not  only  fine  in  itself,  but  is  bound  to  have  wholesome  con- 
sequences. The  entire  question  of  the  attitude  and  political  de- 
mands of  labor-unions  will  now  be  discust  with  a  frankness  to 
which  we  have  long  been  unaccustomed.     So  infectious  is  cour- 

"&1- '     •  * 

"It  is  no  chance  thing  that  the  unions  all  over  the  country  have 
leapt  to  make  the  cause  of  Moyer  and  Haywood  their  own.  They 
are  aware  of  the  deep  solidarity  which  unites  them  to  these 
'brothers.'  Whether  the  men  are  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg,  no  one  can  say  till  the  evidence  is  produced  at 
the  trial ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  accused  men  are  felt  in 
a  peculiar  way  to  stand  for  that  policy  of  intimidation  and  brutal- 
ity which  has  marked  the  career  of  the  Western  Miners'  Confed- 
eration. And  the  thing  which  makes  organized  labor  cry  out  and 
band  together  on  this  issue  is  that  the  law  has  presumed  to  inter- 
fere. Arrests  have  been  made,  the  highest  court  in  the  land  has 
upheld  the  legal  processes  invoked  against  union  terrorism,  and 
alarmed  labor  leaders  fear  that,  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the 
vitality  will  be  taken  out  of  their  organizations.  Unless  these  can 
erect  themselves  above  the  law,  and  make  themselves  so  dreaded 
a  power  that  juries  and  judges  and,  above  all,  elected  officials  will 
not  dare  to  meddle  with  them,  their  whole  plan  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  will  be  in  peril.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the 
movement  to  identify  the  cause  of  organized  labor  with  that  of 
two  men  indicted  for  murder." 

Says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.): 

"The  labor-unions  have  been  making  fools  of  themselves  over 
Moyer  and  Haywood.  They  have  attempted  to  turn  a  murder 
trial  into  a  great  state  case  in  which  the  principle  of  constitutional 
government  was  at  stake.  With  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  except 
such  as  any  newspaper  reader  can  possess,  they  tried  and  acquit- 
ted the  defendants  and  challenged  the  courts  to  set  aside  their 
verdict 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  indiscreet  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sherman 
classing  Moyer  and  Haywood  with  Harriman  as  '  undesirable  citi- 
zens.' A  President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  he  plays  with  public  sentiment  when  men  are  on  trial  for  their 
lives.  But  if  he  was  indiscreet,  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  unions 
that  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  conspiracy  to  in- 
timidate the  courts  by  virtually  threatening  a  class  war  unless  a 
jury  acquits  two  men  charged  with  a  revolting  crime  of  violence?" 

"  Nothing  more  truly  characteristic  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
his  best  has  come  from  the  White  House  in  a  long  time,"  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  characterizes  his  letter  as 
a  "  breeze  of  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine."  The  President  has 
written  many  letters,  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  but 
"he  never  wrote  one  more  edifying  or  salutary."  Such  a  frank 
and  timely  deliverance,  says  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "will  help 
to  keep  alive  that  ideal  of  Roosevelt  which  we  all  like  to  cherish." 
This  attitude  is  reflected  very  widely  in  the  press  comment 
throughout  the  country. 

A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  gives  the  following 
brief  account  of  Honore"  Jaxon,  the  recipient  of  President  Roose- 
velt's letter: 

"Jaxon  is  a  French-Canadian  half-breed,  and  resides  in  the  back 
room  of  a  barber's  shop  at  671  West  Lake  Street.  He  barely  es- 
caped execution  in  Northwest  Territory  twenty  years  ago  for  trea 
son.  His  stormy  career  began  in  Regina,  territorial  capita!  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  in  1885,  when  Louis  Riel,  leader  of  the  re- 
bellion  forces   put  down   by   General   Middleton   and   Canadian 
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GRACIOUS   SAKES,  THEODORE  !  IF  YOU  AIN'T  GOIN'    IN,   PLEASE   GET    OFF    THE    SPRING-BOARD. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

troops,  was  executed.     Jaxon,  who  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Latoche,  broke  jail  and  made  for  the  United  States. 

"  When  Jaxon,  who  acted  as  secretary  for  Louis  Riel's  'Provi- 
sional Government,'  landed  over  the  boundary  at  Pembina,  N.  D., 
he  was  caught,  but  again  he  got  away  from  his  guards.  In  the 
same  year  he  came  to  Chicago  and  became  secretary  of  a  local 
•carpenters'  council,  conducting  its  strike  policy  and  establishing 
.a  system  of  slugging." 


WHAT   IS   BEHIND  THE  THIRD-TERM 
MOVEMENT? 

A  LTHO  the  President  has  many  times  reiterated  his  unquali- 
**■  fied  statement  that  he  would  not  accept  another  nomination, 
and  has  made  no  concealment  of  his  wish  to  see  Secretary  Taft 
■elected  as  his  successor—"  I  would  go  from  the  White  House  to 
the  Capitol  and  back  again  on  my  hands  and  knees,  if  that  would 
help  Taft  to  be  President,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying— the  "  third- 
term  "  movement  seems  to  be  rapidly  growing  in  publicity,  if  not 
in  strength.  "  It  is  evident  from  the  action  of  legislatures  and  con- 
ventions, the  statements  of  prominent  individuals,  and  the  letters 
and  articles  of  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.),  "  that  President  Roosevelt's 
contest  to  determine  his  successor  is  far  less  strenuous  than  his 
contest  to  prevent  his  own  renomination." 
Unless  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  begins 
to  wane  during  the  next  year,  predicts  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1908  is  likely  to 
present  the  first  instance  in  American  his- 
tory where  all  the  power  and  influence  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
required  to  prevent  his  own  renomination. 
According  to  the  same  paper,  "  the  third- 
term  movement  seems  to  have  originated 
outside  of  professional  political  circles, 
and  it  is  non-partizan."  The  agitation 
goes  on  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of 
protest  in  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  press.  Thus  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal  (Dem.)  asks:  "Isn't 
it  about  time  for  Democrats  to  stop  all 
this  ridiculous  talk  about  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  puts  him  in  the  attitude  of  being  a 
'good  enough  Democrat'  to  warrant  his 
nomination  by  the  party?"     And  the  Spo- 


kane Spokesman  Review  (Ind.  Kep.>  re- 
marks that  "  wisdom  seems  to  dictate  that 
the  Republican  party  should  recognize  as 
a  practical  certainty  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt will  not  again  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency."  The  Buffalo  Express  (Ind. 
Rep j  also  deplores  the  movement,  assert- 
ing that  "  the  particularly  bad  feature  of 
the  third-term  talk  is  not  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  President  Roosevelt  recalling 
his  pledge,  but  that  there  should  be  so 
many  Americans  who  are  so  careless  of 
one  of  the  most  essential  traditions  of  the 
republic  as  to  keep  urging  him  to  do  so." 
Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  had  from 
the  following  facts:  A  "  Roosevelt  Third- 
term  League"  has  been  organized,  and 
altho  denied  incorporation  by  a  Supreme- 
court  judge  on  the  ground  that  its  petition 
contained  reflections  upon  existing  politi- 
cal parties,  it  is  seeking  to  spread  its  prop- 
aganda by  means  of  a  special  monthly  publication  called  The 
Lime- Light ;  heads  of  the  party  machine  in  Missouri.  Senators 
Hansbroughof  North  Dakota,  Bourne  of  Oregon,  and  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin,  Representative  Littlefield  of  Maine,  and  Governor 
Cummins  of  Iowa,  to  say  nothing  of  Col.  John  Temple  Graves, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reelection;  and  the  Minnesota  legislature  falls  in  line 
with  other  State  legislatures  which  have  indorsed  the  President 
for  a  third  term.  In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Roosevelt  boom  is  the  only 
one  that  seems  to  retain  its  vitality.  When  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  circularized  five  hundred  Republican  editors  in  regard  to 
President  Roosevelt's  strength  with  the  public  the  answers  led 
it  to  remark  that  "the  most  remarkable  social  and  political  phe- 
nomenon observable  in  this  Republic  to-day  is  the  immense  and 
growing  popularity  of  Theodore  Roosevelt."  Summing  up  the 
significance  of  the  letters,  The  Times  says  in  part : 

"A  number  of  editors  voluntarily  assert  that  Republicans  will 
demand  that  he  be  again  required  to  lead  the  pafty.  'Regardless 
of  his  own  wishes,'  it  is  declared,  'he  must  be  the  standard-bearer 
of  1908.'  .  .  .  Among  the  replies  was  a  single  one  unfavorable  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  One  expresses  a  doubt  whether  his  declaration 
that  he  would  not  accept  a  third-term  nomination  is  not  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  and  whether  this  would 
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SEN.  H.  C.  HANSBROUGH,  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA. 

He  favors  "  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  "  as  the 
ticket  for  1908. 


REP.   J.  A  T.  HULL,  OF  IOWA, 
Who  asserts  that  75  per  cent,  of   the  Re- 
publicans of  his  State  are  for  the  reelection 
of  President   Roosevelt. 


SEN. 'JONATHAN  BOURNE,  OF    OREGON, 

Who  holds  that  the  President  can  not  de- 
cline if  the  people  command  him  to  serve 
again. 


MEN   WHO  DO   NOT   FEAR  A    "THEODORE    I." 


not  be  totally  impaired  if  he  failed  to  adhere  to  his  announced 
resolution  in  this  respect." 

"  Here  is  a  third-term  movement  which  owes  its  inception  and 
growth  to  no  effort  on  the  part  of  anybody,"  exclaims  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  while  the  Boston  Post  (Dem.) 
thinks  that  the  agitation  is  becoming  so  great  "  as  to  cloud  the 
Republican  horizon  ominously."  *'  May  not  a  situation  easily  arise 
in  which  the  people  will  see  in  Roosevelt  their  only  chance  for 
salvation?"  suggests  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)-  The  Pittsburg 
Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  the  President  could  not  reject  a 
nomination  that  the  people  forced  upon  him  against  his  protest, 
but  the  Buffalo  ^Times  (Dem.)  takes  another  view.  We  read: 
"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  told  the  American  people  that  he 
meant  just  what  he  said  on  the  night  of  his  election,  that  he  would 
not  again  be  a  candidate  for  President  under  any  circumstances, 
and  he  has  often  asserted  that  lie  hated  a  liar."  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader  (Rep.),  not  satisfied  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
earlier  statements  on  the  subject  are  final,  says  :  "  Until  the  Presi- 
dent breaks  silence  with  a  statement  that  can  not  be  misconstrued, 
it  might  as  well  be  taken  as  finally  settled  that  he  will  be  the 
standard-bearer  in  1908."  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  takes  an 
even  more  cynical  view  of  the  situation,  asserting  that  many  poli- 
ticians are  declaring  for  a  Roosevelt  third  term  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  self-advertisement,  knowing  all  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent "  will  never  budge  an  inch  from  his  ground  on  this  question." 


A  NEW  PURE-FOOD  FRAUD 

SECRETARY  WILSON,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  determined  that  the  new  Pure-Food  Law  shall  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  device  for  increasing  the  advertising  facilities 
of  manufacturers  of  foods  and  drugs.  What  rouses  his  wrath  is 
the  fact  that  certain  manufacturers  are  holding  out  to  the  public 
the  idea  that  the  "  serial  number"  given  to  their  establishments  by 
the  department  is  a  government  "guaranty"  of  the  quality  of 
their  goods.  "  The  serial  number  and  the  statement  that  the  food 
or  drug  is  'guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30, 
1906,' "he  declares  in  an  interview  in   The  Journal  of  Commerce 


(New  York),  "does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  Government 
guarantees  the  purity  of  the  article  or  guarantees  that  it  is  what 
the  label  says  it  is."  "On  the  contrary,"  he  continues,  "  the  state- 
ment means  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  article  guarantees  it  to 
be  pure,  free  from  adulteration,  and  that  he  warrants  every  fact 
stated  on  the  label  to  be  true.  It  is  the  guaranty  of  the  manufac- 
turer, not  the  guaranty  of  the  Government."  He  explains  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  numbers  are  given  out.  When  the  firms  pro- 
ducing commodities  which  come  under  the  law  have  filed  with  the 
department  a  general  guaranty  of  all  their  goods,  they  are  issued 
the  "  serial  number  "  which  the  Government  allows  them  to  print 
on  the  labels  with  their  guaranty  to  the  public  of  the  quality  of 
their  articles.  This  number  serves  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
manufacturer,  and  relieves  the  retailer  of  liability  under  the  Pure. 
Food  Law.     Mr.  Wilson  adds: 

"  The  law  says,  in  effect,  that  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  for 
shipping  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs  in  interstate 
commerce  or  for  selling  the  same  in  the  Territories  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  to  the  effect 
that  the  food  or  drug  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded.  This 
guaranty  must  be  signed  by  the  person  from  whom  the  dealer  pur- 
chases the  article.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  put  the  burden 
upon  the  man  who  knows  what  is  in  the  product,  who  is,  of  course, 
the  man  who  makes  it." 

He  scores  the  "campaign  of  deception"  which  those  manufac- 
turers are  conducting  who  advertise  their  serial  number  as  the 
Government's  guaranty.  It  must  be  stopt  at  once,  he  declares, 
or  he  will  do  a  little  advertising  himself  "  in  behalf  of  the  people." 
He  threatens  to  publish  a  list  of  the  offenders'  names,  and  sug- 
gests that  those  "  who  will  deceive  the  public  about  the  guaranty 
will  lie  about  the  quality  of  their  product."  "That  stands  to  rea. 
son,"  agrees  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  which  adds  :  "  If  the  Secretary 
is  going  to  warn  the  public  at  all  he  may  as  well  do  it  at  once  and 
caution  people  against  believing  what  is  said  about  the  purity  of 
their  products  by  manufacturers  who  lie  about  the  guaranty."  It 
also  suggests  to  dealers  a  sort  of  boycott  to  protect  themselves  as 
well  as  the  public.     We  read: 

"The  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  guaranty,  is  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  dealer  by  fixing  the  responsibility  for  purity 
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upon  the  manufacturer.  It  therefore  behor  /es 
dealers  to  protect  not  only  themselves,  but 
their  reputations  with  their  customers,  by  not 
buying  from  manufacturers  who  make  misrep- 
resentations to  the  public,  because  if  they  buy 
from  such  people  they  are  liable  to  sell  bad 
things  to  their  customers  and  so  suffer  in  their 
own  reputations." 

Many  of  the  press  heartily  indorse  the  cam- 
paign of  Secretary  Wilson  and  urge  him  to 
continue  it  until  th^  practise  is  stopt.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  thinks  that  perhaps 
additional  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  end 
it.  "If  it  is  impossible  to  punish  the  offense 
by  law,"  it  remarks,  "this  condition  should 
not  exist  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Congress.  Mere  exposure,  unless  accompanied 
with  an  unconscionable  amount  of  adverti- 
sing by  the  Government,  might  not  prove  an 
effective  deterrent."  The  Butte  Inter-Moun- 
tain, similarly,  considers  that  it  will  take  more 
than  publicity  to  awaken  sentiment  sufficient  to 
correct  the  abuse.  "The  public,"  it  says, 
"being  unaccustomed  to  scan  labels,  accepts 
the  cheat  with  a  smile  and  goes  upon  its  way 
with  joy  and  indigestion.  .  .  .  Shoppers  and 
cooks  who  do  not  read  the  labels  will  not  read 
Mr.  Wilson's  screeds,  probably."  "He  is 
just  beginning  to  see,"  it  concludes,  "  that  to 
make  a  law  is  one  thing,  to  enforce  it  is, an- 
other, and  to  awaken  the  people  to  their  own  interests  is  some 
thing  still  different." 


MR.   JOHN    DANIELS, 

Corresponding  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Kongo  Reform  Association.  He 
declares  that  conditions  In  the  Kongo 
are  now  as  bad  as  they  ever  were,  and 
the  United  States  should  take  steps  to 
have  them  improved. 


V       THE  KONGO   HORRORS  REASSERTED 

\  I  'HEN  Professor  Starr,  of  Chicago  University,  returned 
*  *  from  his  recent  trip  to  the  Kongo  he  had  much  to  say  in 
refutation  of  the  charges  circulated  here  attacking  the  administra- 
tion of  that  territory  by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  In  The  Lit- 
krary  Digest  of  March  9  Professor  Starr's  own  story  of  the 
situation  was  reviewed.  He  had  undertaken  the  trip,  we  were 
told,  after  reading  the  literature  of  the  National  Kongo  Reform 


Association,  which  depicted  the  outrages  on 
Leopold's  rubber-plantations  in  such  a  startling 
manner  that  he  determined  to  investigate  con- 
ditions there  in  the  interests  of  anthropology. 
He  was  happily  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
his  observations.  True,  he  did  find  instances 
of  almost  every  kind  of  atrocity  which  had 
been  alleged  to  be  preval'  it,  "  but  at  no  place 
and  at  no  time,"  he  wrote,  "  were  they  so  fla- 
grant as  to  force  themselves  upon  attention." 
The  Kongo  Reform  Association,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  allow  Professor  Starr  to  have  the 
last  word  on  this  matter,  and  in  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  Mr.  John  Daniels,  its  corre- 
sponding secretary,  has  published  a  series  of 
articles  reconciling  the  findings  of  the  Profes- 
sor with  the  charges  circulated  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Daniels  attempts  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  Professor  Starr's  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary,  the  investigation  of  the 
latter  was  not  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  discover  the  worst  of  the  conditions.  He 
quotes  the  Professor  as  admitting  that  the 
Brussels  Government  was  aware  of  his  visit 
and  extended  to  him  every  courtesy.  "  He 
made  his  journey  up  the  Kongo  River  and 
the  Aruwimi  in  State  steamers."  we  are  told. 
"He  was  throughout  dependent  on  native  in- 
terpreters, subject  to  the  control  of  the  State."  Mr.  Daniels 
continues  : 

"  Professor  Starr  may  say  that  these  were  limitations  from  which 
he  could  not  escape,  even  tho  he  had  wished  to.  Well,  then. 
should  he  not  in  fairness  discount  his  report  as  to  conditions  in 
proportion?  In  view  of  the  procedure  he  adopted,  we  believe  that 
even  those  who  are  moderate  in  their  judgment  of  Leopold's  re- 
gime would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  those  Kongo  officials  who. 
as  Professor  Starr  says,  told  him  they  'felt  sure  that  such  a  visit 
as  mine  could  do  them  only  good.' 

"  Having  duly  heralded  his  purpose  to  investigate  and  speak 
freely  of  atrocities,  Professor  Starr  proceeded  forthwith  to  omit  al- 
together from  his  field  of  inquiry  the  two  chief  regions  of  atrocities 


' 


WHAT  WILLIAM    T.    STEAD    OF    LONDON     TROPOSES. 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


WAR    ON    WAR. 

—  Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Rep* 


TROUBLES    OF    AN    OLYMPIAN    GENTLEMAN. 
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THE    FIRST    GUN. 

— Sullivant  in  the  New  York  American. 

— the  Domaine  de  la  Couronne  and  the  A.  B.  I.  R.  concession. 
The  Domaine  is,  so  to  speak.  Leopold*s  strictly  private  estate, 
administered  by  him  individually,  through  three  appointed  direc- 
tors. Its  revenues,  estimated  by  Professor  Cattier,  the  distin- 
guished Belgian  student  of  the  methods  of  Kongo  administration, 
at  $14,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years,  go  to  Leopold  for  his  own 
personal  use." 

The  writer  then  quotes  the  testimony  of  missionaries  and  others 
to  show  the  terrible  condition  of  these  two  regions  which  Profes- 
sor Starr  passed  by  without  investigating  at  all.  "  The  people  are 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  State  for  any  purpose  for  which 
they  may  be  needed,"  says  one  man.  "That  they  have  any  de- 
sires of  their  own  or  any  plans  worth  carrying  out  in  connection 
with  their  own  lives  would  create  a  smile  among  the  officials.  It 
is  one  continual  grind."  But  to  meet  Professor  Starr's  objection 
to  missionary  testimony,  Mr.  Daniels  bases  the  larger  part  of  his 
argument  upon  the  report  of  the  Kongo  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
The  Commission,  "forced  upon  Leopold  by  the  combined  pres- 
sure of  indignant  members  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  and  by  the 
British  Government,"  was  appointed  by  Leopold  himself,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  limit  its  usefulness.  Appar- 
ently, therefore,  there  can  be  no  justice,  he  asserts,  in  trying  to 
discount  the  report  of  this  Commission.  If  anything,  they  would 
be  likely  to  lean  toward  Leopold's  side.  But  their  testimony 
bears  out  the  charges  of  the  Kongo  Reform  Association  which 
Professor  Starr  discredits.  Mr.  Daniels  quotes  these  paragraphs 
from  the  report : 

"  When  they  (the  assessments  of  produce)  were  not  completely 
furnished,  the  chiefs  were  arrested  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
taken  at  random,  often  the  women,  were  held  as  hostages.  .  .  . 
The  detention  of  the  women  as  hostages  outrages  our  notion  of 
justice  too  violently  to  be  tolerated.  Likewise  the  arrest  of  the 
chiefs,  who  are  not  always  personally  to  blame,  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  their  authority  or  even  completely  destroying  it;  es- 
pecially when  they  are  seen  forced  to  servile  labor. 

"Some  of  the  chiefs  of  posts,  assuming  a  right  that  never  be- 
longed to  them,  had  the  chicotte  used  upon  those  who  fail  to  fur- 
nish the  complete  imposts.  Some  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  as  is  shown  by  the  record  of  their  punishment  by  the 
courts. 

"Grievous  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Leopold  II..  Bangala,  Lake  Tumba,  in  Uele  and  Aru- 
wimi." 

The  report  is  further  quoted  to  prove  that  in  many  regions  the 
whole  life  of  the  natives  is  required  to  be  given  up  to  the  collec- 


tion of  rubber.  They  are  allowed  so  little  property  and  so  iittle 
time  for  developing  it  that  the  "labor-tax"  is  the  only  kind  they 
can  pay.  "A  tax  implying  a  capital  from  which  to  pay  it  is  im- 
possible here."  And  the  working  out  of  this  labor- tax  keeps  them 
in  perpetual  slavery. 


THE  "BIG  STICK"  IN  A  NEW  GUISE 

"P'HIS  is 'practical  politics  '  with  a  vengeance  !  "  exclaim  the 
*  newspapers,  as  they  contemplate  the  President's  frank  use 
of  patronage  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Governor  Hughes  in  New 
York  and  to  further  the  cause  of  Secretary  Taft  in  Ohio.  "  The 
evolution  of  a  full-fledged  dispenser  of  patronage  out  of  a  lifelong 
civil-service  reformer  is  an  interesting  study,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  thinks  that  cynics  will  find 
unlimited  entertainment  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  bosses  and  to  the  extir- 
pation of  the  spoils  system  "  in  the  act  of  using  patronage  right 
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HELPING  HUGHES. 

—  Macau ley  in  the  New  York  World. 

and  left  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes."  Viewing  the 
matter  less  cynically,  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  explains  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "  lias  always  liked  politics  as  a  game,"  and  that, 
being  a  "born  fighter,"  he  "would  rather  be  in  a  'scrap  '  than  out 
of  it."  It  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  remarkable  fact  that  "the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  playing  politics  with  all  his 
might  at  a  moment  when  the  two  men  who  are  popularly  regarded 
as  his  first  and  second  choices  for  the  Presidential  succession  are 
going  quietly  about  their  business  and  refusing  to  be  drawn  aside 
by  political  considerations." 

The  first  shock  was  experienced  by  the  politicians  when  Mr. 
Archie  Sanders,  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Rochester,  N.Y., 
and  a  friend  of  ex-Congressman  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Sr.,  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  "  a  good  Hughes  man."  The  senior 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  it  will  be  remembered,  once  came  into  collision 
with  the  President  over  the  Meat-Inspection  Bill.  Now  this  more 
recent  clash  draws  from  the  pen  of  the  ex-Congressman  an  arraign- 
ment of  Mr.  Roosevelt  marked  by  almost  as  much  bitter  eloquence 
as  the  recent  outburst  of  Eugene  Debs.  After  assuring  the  public 
that  "this  is  merely  another  instance  of  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  punish  all  my  friends,  simply  because  I  differed,  and 
wisely  differed,  as  time  has  proved,  from  him  on  certain  recent 
issues,"  Mr.  Wadsworth  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  whole  thing  stamps  the  President  as  unreliable,  a  fakir, 
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and  a  humbug.  For  years  he  has  indulged  in  lofty  sentiments  and 
violates  them  all  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  petty  spite.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  he  intends  to  persecute  in  a  like  manner  every  Federal 
office-holder  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  my  friend.  Thank 
God,  he  'can't  fool  all- the  people  all  the  time,' and  the  country 
is  fast  awakening  to  the  real  character  of  this  bloody  hero  of  Ket- 
tle Hill." 

The  President's  action  is  regarded  as  an  emphatic  hint  that 
unless  the  New  York  Republican  machine  relinquishes  its  policy 
of  blocking  Governor  Hughes's  reform  measures,  other  office- 
holders will  go  the  way  of  Sanders,  who  is  said  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  indiscreet  and  "pernicious"  political  activity.  Governor 
Hughes,  according  to  the  prevailing  rumor,  was  not  notified  in 
advance  of  Washington's  intended  interference  in  his  behalf; 
hence  one  paper  compares  President  Roosevelt  to  "  the  man  who 
procured  the  marriage  license  before  he  had  asked  the  lady's 
consent." 

The  second  shock  was  administered  a  few  days  later  in  Ohio, 
where  it  was  announced  that  the  appointment  of  a  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  at  Toledo  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Sena- 
tors Foraker  and  Dick  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Secretary 
Taft  and  Representative  Theodore  F.  Burton.  Says  a  Washing- 
ton dispatcli  to  the  New  York  Tinies  (Dem.): 

"Already  President  Roosevelt  has  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Taft  and  Burton  in  appointing  a  Federal  Judge,  when  the 


Uncle  Sam—"  Blow  easy  !    It  might  burst ! " 

— Bready  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Senators  had  another  candidate.  His  appointment  of  Ralph 
Tyler  as  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  was  a  frank  effort  to 
counterbalance  with  the  colored  voters  Foraker's  Brownsville  per- 
formance. In  short,  all  the  political  strength  that  may  lie  in  Fed- 
eral patronage  is  at  the  disposal  of  Taft  and  Burton  in  their  fight 
with  the  Senators. 

"More  than  that,  Federal  office-holders  in  Ohio  will  do  well  to 
avoid  all  communication  with  the  Senatorial  camp  if  they  desire 
to  hold  their  jobs." 

The  Rochester  Post  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  convinced  that  the 
President's  interference  in  New  York  politics,  while  not  sought 
by  Governor  Hughes,  was  nevertheless  urgently  needed.  To 
quote  : 

"The  future  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  State  is  now  at 
stake.  It  is  beset  by  enemies  within  and  without.  Men  are  try- 
ing to  ruin  it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  There  is  treason  in 
the  leadership,  especially  in  the  Senate,  and  Democrats  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  division  in  the  Republican  ranks  and  are  prepar- 


ing to  go  before  the  people  at  the  next  election  and  display  a  long 
list  of  broken  promises.  Unless  Governor  Hughes  can  carry 
through  the  great  policies  to  which  he  is  committed,  unless  he  can 
do  something  to  better  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Albany,  the  Re- 
publican party  will  be  discredited.  Some  criticism  may  be  passed 
upon  the  President  for  the  methods  he  has  adopted;  there  may. 
indeed,  be  greater  harm  than  good  from  his  intervention,  but  there 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  purpose.  He  has  struck  hard,  and 
he  is  sure  to  strike  again.  Men  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  re- 
forms that  the  people  demand  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  need 
expect  no  mercy  from  him.  No  man  hates  party  treachery  more 
or  would  go  further  to  punish  it." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  head-shaking  in  the  Independent  and 
Democratic  press  over  the  President's  use  of  patronage  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  turn  the  battle  in  State  politics,  while  even 
the  Republican  papers,  in  many  instances,  can  not  conceal  their 
misgivings.  Thus  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  admits  its  inability 
to  justify  his  course,  but  shifts  from  the  main  issue  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Wadsworth  "  had  not  shown  himself  so  much  of  a  purist 
in  politics  that  he  could  afford  to  'squeal.' '  The  Buffalo  Express 
(Ind.  Rep.),  commenting  upon  Mr.  Wadsworth's  assertion  that 
the  President  is  a  "humbug,"  clings  to  the  belief  that  there  must 
be  a  better  reason  for  the  removal  of  Sanders  than  has  yet  been 
made  public.     We  read  : 

"It  is  significant  that,  in  order  to  find  any  ground  for  complaint, 
Mr.  Wadsworth — and,  necessarily,  Mr.  Sanders— are  compelled 
to  look  at  the  Administration's  action  from  the  President's  point 
of  view.  From  their  own  point  of  view,  that  of  practical  politics, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  entirely  justified  in  rewarding  his  friends 
and  punishing  his  enemies  at  the  expense  of  the  public  sen-ice. 
Mr.  Sanders  was  recommended  for  appointment  by  Representa- 
tive Wadsworth  because  he  was  an  active  politician  and  a  faction- 
alist  of  the  right  stamp.  He  has  been  an  active  politician  and  a 
factionalist  since  he  has  been  in  office.  That  he  should  be  dis- 
placed by  a  partizan  of  a  more  successful  faction  is  only  one  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  sort  of  war  in  which  he  believes. 

"  But  there  is  another  point  of  view — that  which  Mr.  Wadsworth 
(correctly,  we  believe)  attributes  to  the  President.  That  large  part 
of  the  citizenry  which  is  not  engaged  in  practical  and  factional 
politics  would  not  hold  Mr.  Roosevelt  justified  in  removing  Mr. 
Sanders  for  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  assigns  as  control- 
ling this  case.  As  Wadsworth  intimates,  the  President  must  be 
judged  by  his  own  standards,  and  they  are  pretty  high." 

The  Baltimore  Sim  (Ind.),  the  Providence  Bulletin  ilnd.).  and 
the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  are  at  one  in  questioning  the  wisdom  of 


IN    OHIO. 

— Jamieson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
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such  Federal  interference.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as- 
serts the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  that  Governor  Hughes  is  not 
particularly  anxious  to  have  his  hands  held  up  by  the  punitive  use 
of  Federal  patronage.  The  New  York  //  'orld  (Dem.)  emphasizes 
the  same  point. 

Turning  to  the  Ohio  incident,  the  press  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent there  departs  from  his  own  rule  that  he  should  be  guided  in 
making  appointments  by  the  two  Republican  Senators  from  any 
State.  Curiously  enough,  the  most  whole-hearted  defense  that 
we  have  seen  of  the  President's  course  in  both  New  York  and 
Ohio  appears  in  a  Democratic  paper,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.  We 
read  : 

"The  followers  of  Senators  Foraker  and  Dick  in  Ohio  are  al- 
most as  much  shocked  by  the  latest  move  of  President  Roosevelt 
against  them  as  ex-Congressman  Wadsworth  of  this  State  was 
by  the  giving  of  the  internal-revenue  collectorship  at  Rochester 
to  one  of  his  opponents.  The  President  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  give  the  Toledo  collectorship  to  a  supporter  of  Taft,  the  two 
Senators  and  their  valiant  associates  raise  their  voices  in  a  chorus 
of  denunciation.  All  at  once,  they  have  become  enamored  of  the 
merit  system  of  appointments,  and  call  the  whole  country  to  wit- 
ness that  what  the  White  House  is  now  doing  is  grossly  opposed 
to  it.  The  President  has,  they  say,  turned  his  back  upon  all  his 
protestations  of  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  civil-service  reform, 
and  is  now  acting  after  the  manner  of  the  most  shameless  spoils- 
men. 

"As  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  never  was  any  claim  made 
by  any  important  supporter  of  the  merit  system  that  it  was  im- 
proper for  the  President  to  insist  that  the  heads  of  departments 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  Administration.  The  great  object 
of  the  civil-service  system  is  to  protect  subordinates  from  re- 
moval, so  long  as  they  discharged  their  duty  faithfully.  To  go 
beyond  this,  and  demand  that  such  officials  as  internal-revenue 
collectors  shall  be  retained,  even  while  they  are  openly  antag- 
onizing the  Administration,  is  a  development  of  zeal  for  reform 
that  was  unheard  of  till  the  anti-Roosevelt  Republicans  began  to 
feel  the  rod  of  discipline  laid  upon  their  backs." 


NULLIFYING  THE  CONSTITUTION  IN 
FLORIDA 

"  '  I  "HE  Florida  legislature  has  repealed  the  Fourteenth  and 
A  Fifteenth  Amendments."  This  assertion  is  qualified,  how- 
ever, by  the  Chattanooga  Times,  in  which  it  appears.  A  joint 
resolution  in  the  State  legislature,  declaring  void  the  amendments 
to  the  national  Constitution  which  provide  enfranchisement  for 
the  negroes,  is  the  extent  to  which  these  amendments  have  been 
"repealed."  This  paper  continues:  "Florida  is  infested  with  a 
brood  of  pestilential  politicians  bent  on  destroying  the  peace  of  the 
South  and  creating  an  era  of  terror  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in 
office."  In  the  Northern  press  the  announcement  of  Florida's 
"nullification  "  inspires  numerous  sallies  of  humor,  and  occasional 
expressions  of  regret  that  the  State  could  not  "  let  well  enough 
alone."  Under  existing  conditions,  says  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quire?-, "  the  negro  is  actually  eliminated  "  from  politics.  What 
more  do  the  Democrats  of  Florida  want?"  it  asks.  There  is  little 
expectation,  apparently,  that  they  will  get   anything  more.     It  is 


anticipated  that,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  chance,  if  ever  it 
does,  to  deliberate  upon  the  arguments  of  the  Florida  politicians, 
the  Constitution  will  be  upheld.  In  that  event,  suggests  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "  Florida's  obvious  remedy  will  be  to 
abolish  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  if  necessary,  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion, stock,  lock,  and  barrel."  And  the  New  York  World  joins  in 
the  suggestion.  The  whole  matter,  we  are  told,  is  fruitful  of  great 
possibilities.  Were  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture sustained,  an  admirable  precedent  would  be  set.  Says  The 
World: 

"An  unconstitutional  constitution  has  very  great  advantages. 
Every  State  from  time  to  time  can  select  such  parts  of  it  as  it  may 
choose  to  obey,  and  discard  the  rest  as  offensive  to  local  preju- 
dices. Now  that  Florida  has  taken  the  lead,  who  knows  but  Cali- 
fornia will  abolish  the  jury  system  and  institute  drumhead  courts- 
martial  for  all  Japanese  who  enter  the  State?  Pennsylvania 
believes  in  ultra-protection.  If  the  Constitution  is  unconstitu 
tional,  why  should  not  its  legislature  lay  duties  on  imports  from 
other  States?  And,  of  course,  Massachusetts  could  authorize 
Senator  Lodge  to  make  his  own  kind  of  treaty  with  Newfoundland, 
and  so  let  President  Roosevelt  carry  through  his  treaty." 

By  other  papers  it  is  taken  more  seriously.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  "  would  like  to  see  a  full  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
whole  subject,  so  that  tinkering  such  as  is  practised  by  Florida 
might  be  stopt."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  fears  "a  repeti- 
tion of  the  recent  agitations  in  Georgia  and  Maryland  ...  if  the 
negro  remains  and  the  Supreme  Court  declines  to  let  him  be  dis- 
criminated against." 

The  Washington  Post,  reviewing  the  political  status  of  the 
Southern  negro,  declares  that  "  there  is  a  practically  universal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  attempted  enfranchisement  of  the 
freedmen  was  a  gigantic  mistake,  a  calamity  to  both  races."  Yet 
so  successful  have  been  the  attempts  of  Southern  States  to  secure 
practical  disfranchisement,  it  continues,  "  it  seems  passing  strange  i 
that  the  legislature  of  Florida  should  have  desired  to  fan  into  life 
such  spark  of  fire  as  may  be  left  in  the  cold  ashes  of  sectional  ani- 
mosity." With  this  position  some  of  the  Southern  press  are  in 
accord.  "The  South  .  .  .  has  nothing  to  gain  by  forcing  the 
issue,"  is  the  sentiment  which  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
finds  exprest  in  the  local  journals.  "  At  the  same  time,"  it  contin- 
ues, "it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  regularity  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  by  Congress  would  be  difficult  to  sustain,  were 
judges  to  be  guided  solely  by  law  and  precedent."  The  alleged 
irregularities  were  emphasized  by  Senator  Beard  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Florida  legislature.     Says  The  Virgi/uau  Pilot  (Norfolk): 

"  That  the  proclamation,  declaring  these  additions  to  have  been 
made  to  the  organic  law  according  to  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  instrument  itself,  was  based  upon  a  false  statement  of  facts, 
and  improvidently  issued — that  the  votes  of  the  number  of  States 
necessary  to  amendment  were  never  secured — that  the  Secretary 
of  State  refused  to  make  the  certificate  which  he  alone  was  em- 
powered to  give ;  all  these  allegations  of  Senator  Beard  are  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  record,  and  additional  evidence  of  the  same 
sort  was  unearthed  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Braxton  in  a  most  interesting 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  published  several  years  ago.  But,  unless 
we  are  very  much  mistaken,  the  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  courts  could  be  successfully  appealed  to  in  search  of  a  remedy 
for  the  fraud  so  committed  upon  the  country." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


W.  T.  Stead  declares  that  "surface  courtesy  is  not  true  chivalry  "  Hence 
his  careful  avoidance  of  surface  courtesy? — Chicago  Post. 

If  Standard  Oil  really  has  to  pay  that  829,000,000  fine,  the  motto  of  many  a 
home  will  be,  "Turn  down  the  light." — Atlanta   Journal. 

When  Mr.  Stead  said  that  church  influence  for  universal  peace  wasn't  worth 
a  row  of  pins,  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  choirs. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

One  difficulty  with  Mr.  Bryan  is  that  he  insists  on  taking  seriously  subjects 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  domain  of 
magazine  articles. — Washington  Star. 


The  prosperity  that  simply  ignores  what  is  callcrl  a  panic  must  be  the  real 
thing. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Why  doesn't  some  one  suggest  that  the  Federal  Irrigation  Bureau  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Harriman' — St.  Louis  Republic. 

So  much  carrying  of  the  big  stick  seems  to  have  caused  the  President  to  for- 
get that  other  part  referring  to  the  matter  of  speaking  softly. — The  Commoner. 

The  Altoona  inventor  who  has  a  plan  for  making  ashes  burn  better  than 
coal  is  the  man  for  the  job  of  kiiv!Hnr'  P-m-Tvi-i'-i  enthusiasm. — New  York 
Evening  Post 
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THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  IN  JAPAN 

1"  HE  desire  for  world-wide  peace  has  found  decided  expression 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Russia.  In  this  respect  again  history  repeats  itself,  for 
*  the  modern  peace  movement  in  Europe  was  a  sequel  to  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  and  the  War  of  1812-14  in  the  United  States.  The 
recollection  of  war's  unspeakable  horrors  in  all  these  cases  made 
men  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace.  Indeed,  almost  immediately 
after  signing  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  Japanese  statesmen  and 
publicists  engaged  in  the  foundation  of  a  Japanese  Peace  Society, 
says  The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe1).  The  annual  report  of 
this  society  has  just  been  published.  We  learn  from  it  that  the 
Japanese  have  recently  paid 
much  attention  to  "the  study  of 
the  cause  of  war  and  the  means 
of  preventing  this  calamity  in 
the  future  "  Some  of  the  forces 
which  tended  to  influence  Jap 
anese  public  opinion  in  this 
direction  are  thus  enumerated 
by  this  Kobe  journal: 

"  The  bitter  experiences  of  the 
pain  and  loss  of  war,  which  are 
often  felt  with  a  thousandfold 
more  intensity  than  ever  finds 
expression  in  words  ;  the  de- 
mands of  business,  and  the  ear- 
nest desire  to  develop  Japan's 
international  trade  and  com- 
merce; the  reflex  influence  of 
the  great  and  rapidly  developing 
world-wide  peace  movement; 
the  influence  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  and  The  Hague  Court,  all  of  which  com- 
mand confidence  and  respect  in  the  influential  circles  of  Japan; 
the  quiet  and  persistent  work  of  the  friends  of  peace,  who  during 
the  war  were  preparing  for  an  educational  peace  campaign  when 
the  opportune  moment  should  come  ;  the  careful  study  of  interna- 
tional law  by  men  of  repute,  and  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
influential  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  to  see  judicial  methods 
applied  in  arbitration  courts  to  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes ;  a  new  conception  of  the  mission  of  Japan  as  exprest  by 
one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  Tokyo,  viz.  :  to  pass  on  from  the 
period  of  receiving  to  the  period  of  giving,  in  its  relations  with 
foreign  countries;  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  and 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  prove  to  the  world  that  Japan  really 
loves  peace  and  that  she  will  not  fall  behind  the  most  progressive 
nations  in  the  desire  for  international  peace  and  in  the  expression 
of  a  cosmopolitan  spirit." 

The  peace  propaganda  in  Japan  is  being  carried  on  strenuously 
by  means  of  every  possible  agency,  including  the  press,  the  plat- 
form, and  the  pamphlet.  The  first  step  taken  is  thus  detailed  in 
the  report  referred  to  : 

"Early  in  March,  1906,  a  consultation  of  the  friends  of  peace 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  expression  of  the 
growing  convictions  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  scattered 
and  largely  unknown  advocates  of  the  cause:  Recognizing  the 
beauty  of  peace,  believing  in  the  practicability  of  arbitration  in 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  and  international  differences, 
and  desiring  to  see  the  principles  of  peace  made  known  more 
widely,  we  the  undersigned  hereby  express  our  desire  to  be  pres- 
ent j»t  the  Council  to  be  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Kanda, 
Tokyo,  on  March  i4,  v,'  ;hree  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  advisability  ot  organizing  a  national  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion society  suited  to  the  present  needs  of  Japan.' 

"Asa  resulf  of  personaT  interviews,  in  which  the  purpose,  the 
spirit,  and  the  method  of  the  world-wide  peace  movement  were 


considered,  thirty-five  signatures  were  secured,  representing  the 
business  and  religious  world,  the  college,  the  university,  the  press, 
the  bar,  and  the  judiciary." 

Since  then  meetings  have  been  held,  a  "  Peace  Sunday  "  for  re- 
ligious meetings  in  favor  of  the  movement  instituted,  and  the  Jap- 
anese society,  "  by  means  of  correspondence  and  by  the  exchange 
of  literature,  has  come  into  touch  with  peace-workers  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Sweden." 

It  is  not  anticipated  by  thoughtful  men  in  Japan  that  anything 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  profound  longing  for  peace  which  pos- 
sesses the  people  of  Nippon.  Japan,  in  fact,  is  expected  to  lead 
the  van  of  that  great  army  of  political  and  national  peacemakers 
which  the  cause  has  recruited.     The  report  gives  full  evidence  of 

this  conviction  and  concludes  as 
follows  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of 
militarism  is  still  rife,  as  wit 
nessed  by  the  efforts  to  increase 
the  military  and  naval  equip- 
ments of  most  countries,  and 
the  late  organization,  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  National  Defense  As- 
sociation. But  none  of  these 
things  weaken  the  faith  and  the 
eagerness  of  real  peace-workers, 
any  more  than  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  or  smallpox  decrease- 
the  zeal  of  the  true  physician. 
The  facts  previously  given, 
with  a  volume  of  others  that 
might  be  named,  furnish  clear 
evidence  that  the  best  men  in 
all  civilized  lands  are  more  and 
more  readjusting  their  thoughts 
and  hopes,  and,  what  is  most 
important,  making  their  plans 
for  peace  rather  than  for  war.  As  to  the  Japan  Peace  Society 
in  particular,  the  coming  year  ought  to  witness  a  great  forward 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  cause  of  peace.  This  will 
best  be  done  by  a  wise  and  a  constructive  use  of  the  press 
and  the  lecture  platform,  followed  up  and  preceded  by  personal 
interviews.  The  society  believes  that  Japan  has  a  great  mis- 
sion in  the  world  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  brotherhood.  More  and  more,  enlightened  public  sentiment 
is  leading  the  great  nations  to  vie  with  each  other  not  only  in 
the  prevention  of  war,  but  also  in  the  positive  work  of  mutual 
helpfulness." 


THE  PEACE  DOVE'S  LOT  IS  NOT  A  HAPPY  ONE 

It  is  overfed  during  the  Peace  Conference,  But  is  starved  between  times 

—Simplicissimiis  ( Munich). 


FATE  OF  THE  DOUMA  IN  THE  BALANCE 

\FTER  all,  it  seems,  the  second  Russian  Douma  may  not 
escape  the  fate  of  the  first.  The  Liberal  press  are  pessimis- 
tic, while  the  Reactionary  and  "black-hundred"  organs,  including 
the  so-called  "  weathercock  newspapers."  that  merely  reflect  offi- 
cial currents,  agree  that  the  second  Douma  is  doomed.  True,  it  has 
avoided  the  tactics  and  provocations  of  the  first :  it  has  refrained 
from  making  "  illegal  demands":  it  has  indulged  in  little  incen- 
diary oratory,  and.  in  general,  it  has  been  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory toward  the  Government.  Put  a  new  set  of  charges  is  now 
made  against  it  :  and  what  was  at  first  called  "discretion"  by  the 
bureaucratic  organs  is  now  called  "hypocrisy ." 

A  whole  series  of  articles  in  the  Novoye  Vre  quasi-official 

organ  of  the  ministry)  has  elaborated  the  idea  that  a  Leftist  and. 
at  heart,  antigovernmental  Douma  that  is  "  prudent "  and  oppor- 
tunist is  more  dangerous  than  a  rash,  frank,  and  disorderly 
Douma. 

The  avowed  Reactionary  organs  chime  in  and  loudly  proclaim 
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that  the  Douma  is  already  a  failure  and  that  the  Czar  is  fully  jus- 
tified in  dissolving  it.  It  is  a  failure,  according  to  the  Zuamia 
(St.  Petersburg  and  others,  because  it  is  in  sympathy  with  ter- 
rorists and  bomb-throwers,  because  it  is  "controlled  by  Jews," 
because  it  is  incompetent  and  unrepresentative,  and  because  it 
contains  too  many  parties,  factions,  and  groups,  and  is  without 
leadership,  guidance,  or  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  country. 

The  organ  of  the  Premier,  the  Rossia.  is  constantly  criticizing 
and  warning  the  Douma.  It  has  threatened  dissolution  in  con- 
nection with  the  budget,  with  the  question  of  drumhead  courts, 
with  the  arrest  of  deputies  guilty  of  revolutionary  offenses,  with 
the  Douma's  claims  to  examine  outside  experts,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  delicate  agrarian  question.  The  Government,  the  Rossia 
says,  will  not  tolerate  expropriation  or  com- 
pulsory alienation  of  private  estates.  To  this 
the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  replies  that  the 
Douma  may  yield  on  many  points,  but  that  it 
can  not  and  will  not  yield  in  the  matter  of 
agrarian  reform. 

It  is  felt  that  on  the  agrarian  question  the 
crisis  will  come.  Prince  Troubetzkoy,  one  of 
the  leading  constitutionalists,  writes  in  his  pa- 
per, the  Moscow  Dniei'iiik,  as  follows  : 

"  Reconciliation  between  the  Douma  and  the 
ministry  is  impossible,  and  a  conflict  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  majority  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  doing  everything  possible  to  postpone 
the  conflict,  but  the  respite  can  not  be  long. 
The  ministry  must  present  to  the  Douma,  as 
projects  of  law,  all  the  '  temporary'  laws  it  put 
in  force  during  the  Douma-less  period.  Its 
agrarian  measures  are  among  these.  They  can 
not  be  rejected  without  debate  and  considera- 
tion, and  will  be  referred  to  committees.  But  the 
committeescan  not  sitforever  ;  they  must  report, 
and  their  reports  must  be  followed  by  action." 

The  Prince  is  certain  that  the  action  will  not 
be  favorable— and  then  what?     He  continues: 

"  We  are  facing  a  severe  constitutional  crisis, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  solution  will  be  a  peaceful, 
constitutional  one.  If  the  Government  dissolves  the  Douma.  it 
will  amount  to  a  revolutionary  course  and  will  necessitate  reac- 
tion. For  the  third  Douma,  if  it  should  be  elected  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  suffrage  scheme,  which  is  liberal,  would  be  even  more 
Leftist  than  the  second.  Dissolution  would  be  objectless  and 
senseless,  unless  followed  by  an  arbitrary  modification  of  the 
electoral  law." 

And  such  a  step,  it  argues,  would  be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  and 
would  provoke  resistance. 

The  Riech  is  apprehensive  of  the  same  thing.  Dissolution  this 
time,  it  agrees,  would  be  followed  by  bureaucratic  revision  of  the 


suffrage  law  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners  and  the  enemies  of 
liberty  and  constitutionalism.  Of  a  popular  revolt  in  that  event 
it  is  not  sure,  however.  Only  the  Leftist  organs  threaten  rev- 
olution and  civil  war  in  case  the  Government  attempts  a  step 
backward.  —  Translations  wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIR     WILFRID    LAURIER, 

Who  has  been  telling  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
friends  some  unwelcome  truths. 
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RELATIVE  POI'ULATIi'NS  OF  THE  COLONIES  REPRESENTED  AT 
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REPRESENTATION  WITHOUT  TAXATION 

OOMETHING  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  British  min- 
^  istry  was  considering  the  question  of  colonial  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  the  result  of  their  decision  was  such  that 
it  has  never  been  repeated.  To-day  we  see  in  London  a  confer- 
ence of  colonial  premieis,  thus  giving  the  colonies  representation 
without  taxation,  and  so  far  has  the  pendulum 
swung  since  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act  that 
the  chief  topic  before  the  conference,  as  the 
press  view  it,  is  the  proposition  to  saddle  the 
mother  country  with  a  tariff  for  the  sake  of 
giving  preferential  rates  to  the  colonists.  And 
as  if  this  contrast  to  the  days  of  1776  were 
not  enough,  it  is  England  itself  that  has  risen 
in  rebellion  and  overthrown  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  the  scheme — Joseph  Chamberlain,  who 
had  to  go  to  the  south  of  France  after  the 
election  to  recuperate.  As  England  has  de- 
clared thus  decisively  for  free  trade,  there 
seems  to  be  no  expectation  in  the  British  or 
colonial  press  that  the  present  conference  will 
conclude  any  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement 
with  the  mother  country  ;  but  the  colonies  may 
arrange  some  such  scheme  among  themselves, 
some  papers  think,  or  may  make  the  begin- 
nings of  it,  to  be  completed  later. 

A  Canadian  view  of  giving  tariff  favors  to 
Great  Britain  may  be  seen  in  the  following  ed- 
itorial comment  by  the  Montreal  Herald  on 
Premier  Laurier's  speech  at  a  dinnergiven  the 
colonial  premiers  by  a  Conservative  club  where 
Chamberlain's  friends  were  in  the  majority.     We  read  : 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  to  the  diners,  from  the  retreat  in  South- 
ern France,  where  he  fights  with  all  his  characteristic  determination 
for  a  restoration  to  health,  a  message  which  tacitly  assumed  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  all  colonial  ministers  and  all  colonial 
parties  in  his  special  program,  and  exprest  the  hope,  in  terms 
amounting  to  expectation,  that  'our  own  people  at  home  will  not 
long  shrink  from  giving  effect'  to  that  program.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  faced  a  good  many  difficult  audiences,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  ever  had  more  difficult  work  cut  out  for  him  than 
when  he  started  in  to  tell  this  Chamberlainite  audience  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  wanted  to  hear.  'If  Great  Britain  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  mutual  preference  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  people,  Canada  wanted  none  of  it.'  That  was  flat 
enough  ;  but  immediately  afterward  he  started  in  to  dissipate  the 
pet  bogey  set  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  nourished  with  such 
assiduity  by  the  London  Times,  which  is  that  unless  Great  Britain 
abandons  free  trade,  Canada,  in  indignation,  will  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  abandoning  the  British  prefer- 
ence in  the  process.  What  the  tariff-reform  partizans  will  do  here- 
after, with  Sir  Wilfrid's  emphatic  answer  to  this  argument  in  the 
hands  of  their  opponents,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

"At  all  events,  Sir  Wilfrid's  declaration  was  well  worth  making, 
for  after  all  it  amounts  to  saying  that  Canada  adopted  the  British 
preference  primarily  for  her  own  benefit,  and  will  continue  it  as 
long  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  her  own  interest.  There  is  no  other 
safe  basis  for  such  legislation." 

The  Melbourne  Age  expects  the  conference  to  be  without  result. 
It  observes: 

"  Certainly  very  little  fruit  came  out  of  the  last  conference,  and 
we  can  indulge  in  no  high  hopes  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the 
next.     We  have  the  statement  of  a  British  minister  for  it  that,  on 
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the  most  important  subject- 
that  of  preferential  trade — the 
Imperial  Government  does  not 
go  into  the  conference  with  an 
open  mind,  but  with  a  deter- 
mination to  stand  adverse 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  colonies  are  of  one 
mind  on  the  subject  of  prefer- 
ence. The  mother  country  is  of 
another  mind.  On  that  ques- 
tion—a vital  one  imperially — we 
must  be  content  to  drift.  We 
expect  nothing,  and  are  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  much  dis- 
appointed." 

The  British  free-trade  view  is 
exprest  as  follows  by  the  Lon- 
don Spectator : 

"If  it  were  merely  a  case  of 
helping  the  colonial  trader  and 
injuring  the  foreigner  without 
injuring  ourselves,  we  should  be 
the  first  to  assent  to  colonial 
preference,  for  we  have  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  saying  that  we  pre- 
fer our  own  flesh  and  blood  to  outsiders  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  be  infinitely  more  pleased  to  see  the  colonial  trade 
returns  go  up  than  those  with  foreign  countries.  Unfortunately, 
however,  experience  as  well  as  abstract  reasoning  shows  beyond  a 
doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  preference  to  colonial  goods 
without  doing  an  injury  to  that  complete  freedom  of  commerce 
which  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the  mother  country,  and  which  en- 
ables her  to  bear  the  burden  of  empire." 

The  Protectionist  standpoint  is  stated  by  the  London  Saturday 
Review,  which  believes  that  the  Colonial  Conference,  in  whatever 
way  it  decides  the  question  of  tariff,  as  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  will  prove  an  epoch-making  assembly.  To 
quote  : 

"  Canadian  ministerial  journals,  such  as  the  Globe,  of  Toronto, 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  as  authoritative  Mr.  Root's  re- 
ported advances  to  Mr.  Bryce  for  a  virtual  pooling  of  tariffs  as 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  substitution  of 
McKinley  rates  against  British  manufacturers  for  the  present 
Canadian  preference.  Mr.  Bryce 's  ardent  Americanism  may  well 
have  taken  him  to  Ottawa  in  pursuit  of  this  astounding  policy. 
British  Ambassador  tho  he  is;  and  assured  that  Canadian  minis- 
ters will  return  from  London  with  no  British  response  to  their  pref- 
erence advances,  he  may  be  expected  to  put  to  its  fullest  uses  at 
Washington  the  open  offer  of  Canada's  new  intermediate  tariff  at 
the  expense  of  preference.     And  who  shall  say  that  he  will  fail? 


.  .  .  Canada  led  the  way  in  preference  in  1897,  and  she  stands 
ready  to  move  farther  along  the  same  road.  We  refuse  to  beli- 
that  it  is  the  will  of  the  British  people  that  the  golden  moment 
shall  be  neglected,  and  Canada,  and  the  other  colonies  in  her 
train,  be  turned  into  a  national  road  which  in  trade  at  least  has  no 
imperial  goal." 


A    GERMAN   VIEW    OF  THE   AMERICAN 

COLLEGE 


THE  college  of  the  United  States  is  a  unique  institution.  Its 
lawns  and  trees,  its  chapel  and  clustered  buildings,  are  things 
of  beauty.  It  is  no  counterpart  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  nor  yet  of 
Leipsic  or  Berlin,  for  its  individuality,  its  separateness.and  its  curri- 
culum are  American  features,  not  paralleled  in  the  Old  World,  says 
Alois  Brandl,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin).  Mr.  Brandl, 
the  eminent  Shakespearian  scholar  and  professor  in  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, in  publishing  his  "Personal  Impressions  of  American 
Universities,"  expresses  great  admiration  for  them,  and  thinks 
them  superior  to  those  of  England.  "  America."  he  declares,  "does 
more  than  one-half  more  for  higher  education  than  the  mother 
country."     Of   the   differences   he   notices   between  English  and 

American  colleges  he  speaks  as 

follows  : 


GENERAL    BOTHA, 

Transvaal. 


"  With  all  her  engineering 
skill  the  New  World  can  not 
approach,  in  regard  to  imposing 
exterior,  the  charm  of  Gothic 
quadrangle,  resounding  clois- 
ter, and  their  adjoining  garden 
for  which  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  indebted  to  the  old 
monks.  The  young  noblemen 
who  make  their  social  influence 
so  strongly  felt  in  an  English 
college  are  of  course  totally 
wanting  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Western  Republic.  Thus  the 
habits  of  the  students  are  often 
simpler  and  less  expensive  than 
those  in  England.  At  any  rate 
the  bill  of  fare  is  meager  and 
vegetarian,  excepting  when 
hunger  demands  a  special  dish 
of  meat.  As  we  go  farther  west 
we  find  that  many  college  stu- 
dents, without  any  loss  of  honor 


F.   R.  MOOR, 

Natal. 


righted  by  EIU  U  A  Fry,  I 

ALFRED  DF.AKIN, 

Australia. 
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or  prestige,  work  as  bookkeepers,  hotel-waiters,  or  hired  men. 
The  American  colleges  have  not  yet  acquired  the  rich  scholarship 
foundations  such  as  for  centuries  have  accumulated  in  the  English 
universities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  college  students  of  the  New 
World  enjoy  more  liberty  and  are  able  to  form  themselves  into 
secret  societies,  named  by  Greek  initials,  and  they  certainly  treat 
their  professors,  even  their  president,  with  as  much  confidence  as 
if  they  were  their  comrades.  The  old  teacher  who  repels  this 
familiarity  is  no 'pop'lar  man,'  and  runs  the  risk  of  being  made 
the  victim  of  some  practical  joke.  The  students,  in  fact,  behave 
themselves  with  self-respect  as  well  as  respect  for  others  as  if 
conscious  of  being  members  of  a  great  and  proud  democracy.  A 
remarkable  measure  of  independence  distinguishes  these  youths 
whose  instructors,  indeed,  seem  much  more  anxious  to  educate 
them  as  good  citizens  than  as  fine  gentlemen." — Translatioti 
wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   ENGLISH   RULE  HAS  DONE   FOR 

EGYPT 

THE  cry  for  nationalism  is  being  heard  all  over  the  world. 
Poland,  Ireland.  India,  and  Egypt  all  are  clamoring  for 
home  rule,  genuine  popular  representation,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  land.     Lord  Cromer's  recent  retirement  from  the  position  of 

English  representative  in 
Egypt,  where  he  was 
practically  proconsul  and 
administrator  of  that 
country,  has  directed  the 
attention  of  the  press  to 
the  fruits  of  thirty  years 
of  British  rule  in  the  Nile 
'.'alley.  While  Egyptian 
Nationalists  are  raising 
the  cry,  "Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians."  and  doing 
all  they  can  to  cripple 
the  present  administra- 
tion, says  The  Saturday 
Review  ( London ),  Lord 
Cromer  has  "  followed 
the  policy  of  'Egypt  for 
the  Egyptians '  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the 
word,"  and  has  stamped 
out   oppression   and  cor- 

Who  has  raised  Egypt  "from  bankruptcy       rUPtion   in   eVery   ClUarter 
to  affluence."  of  the  land.     Egypt,  says 

this   writer,  is  unable  at 

present  to  rule  or  defend    herself,  just   as  she  has  always  been 

unable  to  do  so  in  the  past.     To  quote  : 

"  To  those  who  know  Egypt  ii  is  perfectly  clear  that  Egypt  can 
not  defend  her  territory  unaided,  partly  because  of  the  unfavora- 
ble geographical  structure  of  the  country  and  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  its  population,  partly  because  of  the  occupation  and  the 
historic  character  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  natural  causes 
which  can  not  easily  be  altered  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  are 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  during  historic  times  Egypt  has  never 
been  an  independent  state,  and  that  since  the  battle  of  Pelusium, 
525  n.c.,and  several  decades  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  Egypt 
has  been  ruled  by  foreigners.  Will  she  now  be  able  to  defend 
her  independence  single-handed  against  a  world  in  arms?  The 
natural  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  experience  of  almost 
2.500  years  answer  this  question  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
Egypt  is  commercially,  and  still  more  strategically,  a  very  de- 
sirable acquisition  Therefore  the  withdrawal  of  England  from 
Egypt  would  mean  for  that  country,  not  national  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, but  only  a  change  of  masters." 

The  writer  contrasts  Egypt's  past  and  present  condition  in  the 
following  striking  words: 


LORD    <    Kll.MKK, 


"  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  small,  hard- 
working peasants,  and  these  take  a  far  greater  interest  in  matters 
concerning  their  daily  bread,  such  as  taxation,  police,  sufficiency 
of  water,  than  in  national  representative  government.  The  fella- 
heen care  most  for  a  good  administration,  and  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  British  rule.  Former  rulers  of 
Egypt  exploited  the  people  without  mercy.  Mehemet  Ali  and 
Ismail,  who  piled  up  a  national  debt  of  ,£100,000,000  —  two  rulers 
whom  the  older  men  still  remember — saw  in  Egypt  their  private 
domain.  They  and  their  favorites  ground  down  the  people  on 
whose  work  they  lived.  Not  only  was  the  fellah  overloaded  with 
taxes,  prest  into  the  army — which  at  one  time  comprized  160,000 
men — ordered  to  forced  labor  and  flogged  with  the  courbash,  but 
the  water  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  his  crops  was  diverted 
from  his  land  to  the  lands  of  the  Khedive  and  his  favorites. 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  four  C's — the  corvee,  the  courbash,  con- 
scription, and  corruption.  The  Egyptian  cultivator  was  the  most 
unfortunate  worker  on  earth.  Nowhere  in  Turkey  was  misrule 
more  flagrant  and  more  heartless  than  in  Egypt.  These  were  the 
fruits  of  national  rule." 

The  improved  aspect  of  the  fellah's  lot  since  Lord  Cromer  took 
the  reins  is  thus  described  : 

"Since  the  English  occupation,  the  fellah  has  been  given  justice 
and  prosperity.  He  has  been  given  water  in  plenty  through  the 
regulation  of  the  Nile  and  the  construction  of  the  Assouan  Reser- 
voir ;  he  is  no  longer  robbed  of  his  land  or  of  his  work  ;  he  can  easily 
obtain  justice  in  the  courts  against  the  mightiest  pasha:  he  is 
lightly  taxed;  he  can  borrow  money  at  moderate  rates:  the  corvee 
and  conscription  have  been  abolished  ;  he  has  become  free  and 
very  prosperous.  Of  1,147,324  owners  of  land,  more  than  1,000.- 
000  own  five  acres  or  less;  and  while  the  acreage  possest  by  these 
small  holders  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  increased  by  3c  per 
cent.,  the  acreage  of  the  largest  holders  has  decreased  by  7  per 
cent.  These  figures  eloquently  prove  that  Egypt  is  being  ruled 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  During  the  British 
occupation  the  productive  power  of  the  country  and  its  population 
have  doubled.  Egypt  has  risen  from  bankruptcy  to  affluence  be- 
cause Lord  Cromer  followed  the  policy  of 'Egypt  for  the  Egyp- 
tians '  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
British  rule.  The  Egyptians  can  not  even  complain  of  being  ruled 
by  Englishmen.  First,  the  number  of  Egyptians  possessing  the 
technical  skill  or  the  strength  of  character  required  in  certain 
branches  of  the  administration  is  quite  inadequate.  Secondly, 
out  of  13.279  civil  servants.  1.252,  or  1  in  13,  are  Europeans,  and 
only  662.  or  1  in  20,  are  Englishmen." 

A  TRUCE  OF  GOD  FOR  RUSSIA— The  condition  of  Russia, 
with  starvation,  murder,  and  robbery  taken  as  a  normal  condition 
of  society  througnout  the  country,  induces  a  writer  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review  (London)  to  ask  the  question  whether  a  "  truce  of 
God,"  an  absolute  burial  of  the  hatchet  for  the  moment,  might 
not  be  instituted  in  the  cause  of  common  humanity,  and  all  mere 
political  discussions  be  postponed  until  the  needs  of  the  moment 
are  met  and  satisfied?    This  writer  declares: 

"The  chaos  of  famine  and  crime  in  which  the  country  is 
plunged  defies  description.  In  the  period  from  the  Russian  New 
Year  to  the  middle  of  March  there  were  in  St.  Petersburg  alone 
eighty-eight  murders,  mostly  committed  in  broad  daylight.  The 
St.  Petersburg  newspapers  report  from  every  part  of  the  provinces 
a  ghastly  tale  of  assassination,  mutilation,  and  robbery.  From  a 
single  number  of  the  Novoye.  Vremya  the  following  are  typical 
items:  'A  bomb  thrown  at  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  of 
Sebastopol;  the  general  injured  in  both  feet.  ...  In  Warsaw 
two  bombs  have  been  flung;  the  first  into  the  house  of  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  Prince  Argetinski  Dolgorukoff ,  no  one  being 
wounded;  the  second  bomb  tore  away  both  hands  of  the  workman 
Shmotshkoff.'  In  the  southeastern  provinces  hunger  and  disease 
are  wasting  the  people;  and  where  peasants  are  not  burning  down 
their  huts  for  fuel,  starving  animals  eat  the  thatch  for  food.  Is 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Stolypine  to  appeal  to  all  parties  in  the 
Douma  for  a  truce  of  God  until  means  have  been  devised  to  help 
the  famine-stricken  districts?  The  majority  would  probably  reply 
that  there  can  be  no  truce  of  God  if  it  means  even  the  temporary 
acceptance  of  the  Czar's  Government.  But  the  attempt  ought  to 
be  made." 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


MACHINE-MADE  HYPNOTISM 

IT  has  long  been  recognized  by  experts  in  hypnotism  that  the 
hypnotic  sleep  is  induced  by  the  subject  himself.  All  that 
the  operator  can  do  is  to  persuade  the  patient  that  he  has  ability 
to  produce  the  sleep.  Any  mechanical  device  that  will  cause  the 
belief  that  sleep  is  inevitably  approaching  will  do  as  well,  and  a 
number  of  these  are  now  in  use  by  physicians  who  resort  to  hyp- 
notic suggestion  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  affections.  Some 
of  them  are  described  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
April)  by  John  Elfreth  Watkins.     We  read: 

"  One  of  the  newest  of  these  mechanical  aids  employed  by  the 
hypnotist  is  the  hypnotic  ball.'  It  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
half  of  an  hour-glass  mounted  upon  a  short  handle  of  ebony.     It 

is,  in  fact,  a  glass  ball 
half-filled  with  sand,  and 
having  a  bottle-mouth, 
into  which  the  wooden 
handle  fits  snugly.  Stuck 
into  the  interior  extremity 
of  this  handle — the  end 
protruding  inside  the  ball 

—  is  a  pin,  whose  head 
extends  to  the  center  of 
the  transparent  globe. 
The  sand  is  dyed  a  bright 
indigo  blue,  as  is  the 
globular  head  of  the  pin. 
Thus  we  have  a  little  ball 

—  the  pinhead  — within  a 
larger  transparent  one,, 
and,  between  the  two,  a 
bright-colored  powder. 

"The  subject  concen- 
trates his  eyes  upon  the 
pinhead,  while  the  ball. 
held  at  about  the  height 
of  his  head,  is  revolved 
by  the  operator  with  both 
a  circular  and  rotary  mo- 
tion within  a  foot  of  the 
subject's  eyes.  The  ro- 
tary manipulations  cause 
the  sand  to  fall  like  a 
cascade  behind  the  pin- 
head. 

"Thus  there  are  three  movements— circular,  rotary,  and  vertical 
— all  intended  to  puzzle  vision  as  it  inquisitively  follows  the  ball. 

"In  this  way  the  ocular  muscles  become  quickly  fatigued,  the 
influence  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  soporific  stimulus  caused 
by  the  rapid  flight  of  the  landscape  past  a  car  window,  or  the 
rapid  change  of  environment  viewed  from  a  rapidly  moving  swing. 
That  which  fatigues  the  ocular  muscles,  of  course,  favors  sleep, 
and  physiological  drowsiness  is  but  the  vestibule  to  the  hypnotic 
state.  The  eyelids  becoming  heavy,  the  skilled  hypnologist  has 
but  to  utter  the  command  'Sleep  ! '  and  the  sensitive  is  then  ready 
to  abide  by  his  will." 

Other  mechanical  aids  are  :  the  "electro-hypnotic  head-band  " — 
a  rubber  band,  clasped  about  the  forehead,  holding  a  tiny  incan- 
descent light  between  the  eyes ;  a  bright  disk,  illumined  by  a  min- 
iature search-light;  and  mirrors,  revolved  by  electric  or  mechani- 
cal motors,  and  known  as  "  alouettes,"  some  with  single,  others 
with  multiple,  disks,  while  still  others  have  wings  like  those  of  a 
bird,  or  geometrical  solids  with  mirrored  surfaces.  A  single  alou- 
ette  may  hypnotize  an  entire  roomful  of  persons  at  once,  provided 
all  have  previously  received  the  suggestion  that  the  machine  will 
cause  sleep— a  condition  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  mechani- 
cal aids.  Another  device,  the  "vibrating  coronet"  of  Dr.  Ciaiffe, 
consists  of  three  metal  bands  which  encircle  the  head  and  support 
branches  that  vibrate  against  the  eyelids.      Some  hypnotists,  we 


are  told,  employ  a  large  drawing  of  a  human  eye,  on  a  card,  while 
others  use  a  combination  of  magnets,  relying  on  the  common  idea 
that  magnetism  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  hypnotic  sleep. 


SAND-KILLED    GLASS    BALL, 

Used  to  fatigue  the  ocular  muscles. 


A    MACHINE    FOR    INDUCING     HYPNOTISM. 

The  little  knob  claims  and  holds  the  subject's  attention. 

It  may  often  be  necessary  to  employ  makeshifts  in  case  none  of 
these  devices  is  at  hand.     Says  Mr.  Watkins  : 

"A  candle  placed  behind  an  ordinary  brown  or  colored  bottle  is 
sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  a  hypnotic  lamp.  The  candle  flame 
focuses  itself  at  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the  bottle  nearest  the  patient, 
who  has  been  given  the  suggestion  that  sleep  will  result  when, 
after  staring  fixedly  at  this  spot,  the  light  will  go  out.  The  candle, 
cut  short  for  the  purpose,  burns  itself  out,  and  the  sensitive  conse- 
quently falls  asleep  when  there  is  no  longer  a  vestige  of  light  in 
the  room. 

"If  a  bottle  can  not  be  had,  sometimes  a  cone,  about  a  foot 
long,  is  made  of  paper  and  the  subject  is  made  to  concentrate  his 
gaze  upon  the  naked  candle  flame  by  holding  the  large  end  of  the 
cone  to  his  eyes.  Sometimes  eye  fatigue  is  produced  also  by  re- 
quiring the  patient  to  'stare  himself  out'  by  gazing  intently  into 
the  pupils  of  his  own  eyes,  which  remain  visible  in  a  mirror  until 
the  bit  of  candle  burns  out,  as  before.  A  still  simpler  makeshift 
is  a  long  lead-pencil  placed  between  the  teeth  of  the  subject,  who 


HOW    THE    HYPNOTIC    MIRROR     15     USED. 

is  required  to  'run  his  eyes'  up  and  down  its  surface,  between  its 
outer  extremity  and  a  point  as  near  as  possible  to  his  mouth. 

"  Stimuli  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  sight  and  touch  are  successfully 
employed  :  taste  and  smell  have  generally  given  negative  results. 
The  ticking  of  a  watch  has  been  used.  The  sudden  stroke  of  a 
gong  hypnotizes  veteran  subjects  in  the  Hopital  Salpetriere.  Pai 

"  The  first  aid  to  sleep  was  given  by  1:  •  our  arboreal 
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ancestors,  the  apes.  This  was  the  bough,  the  ancestor  of  the 
cradle.  When  the  wind  blew  there  was  communicated  to  the 
muscular  sense  of  baby  ape  a  monotony  of  feeling,  and  to  the  ocu- 
lar muscles  the  air  pressing  against  the  eyelids  communicated 
fatigue.  Savage  men  employed  monotony  of  sounds,  such  as  the 
magic  drum-beat  of  the  Lapp,  the  Indian's  song  to  the  infant  and 
the  invalid.  Hypnotism  is  also  practised  by  our  Indians  in  their 
'ghosf  dance,' while  the  Hesychasts  of  Mt.  Athos  remained  mo- 
tionless for  days  with  their  hypnotic  gaze  fixt  upon  a  selected 
object. 

"The  Taskedrugites  hypnotized  themselves  by  concentrating 
their  eyes  upon  their  fingers  held  to  their  noses,  and  thus  stood 
motionless  for  a  long  period.  Twelve  thousand  repetitions  of  the 
sacred  word  'om  '  hypnotized  the  Dandins  of  India  until  they 
became  cataleptic. 

"The  pessimists  of  science  tell  us  that  man  is,  day  by  day, 
straying  wider  from  nature's  path  and  following  the  highroad 
toward  complete  artificiality  ;  that  he  is  forgetting  how  to  sleep. 
Is  the  day  approaching  when  posterity  will  depend  upon  such 
mechanisms  as  those  described  above  to  launch  them,  nightly, 
down  the  ways  of  Lethe  Wharf?" 


ANCHORING  A  SKY-SCRAPER 

THE  methods  specially  designed  for  anchoring  the  new  forty- 
five-story  tower  of  the  Singer  Building  of  New  York  to  its 
foundation  are  said  by  C.  M.  Ripley,  writing  in  The  Engineering 
Wo  rid  (April  12),  to  constitute  a  new  departure  in  architecture. 
The  building  laws  of  New  York,  he  says,  require  that  the  stability 
of  structures  be  figured  upon  the  assumption  of  a  wind  pressure  of 
30  pounds  per  square  foot.     He  goes  on  : 

"A  wind  such  as  this  would  in  reality  be  a  hurricane  sufficient 


THE    FOREST   OF  STEEL   WHK  II    WILL    CONSTITUTE    THE    FRAME- 
WORK   OK     Iiii      SINGER    TOWER. 

to  overturn  the  ordinary  Pullman  sleeper  ;  and  winds  in  this  local- 
ity have  never  been  known  to  exceed  a  pressure  of  io  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

"  The  Singer  tower  is  65  feet  square  and  612  feet  high  above  the 
curb.  Allowing  for  this  excessive  and  improbable  wind  pressure 
of  30  pounds  per  square  foot,  a  force  of  330  tons  (theoretically) 


would  be  exerted  by  the  wind  on  any  single  face.  The  tower 
weighs  18,365  tons,  and  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  resist  the  over- 
turning moment  of  the  wind.  But  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  building  resulted  in  a  wind-bracing 
system  of  such  design  that  ten  of  the  thirty-six  columns  support- 
ing the  tower  showed  an  up-lift,  that  is,  the  dead  weight  carried 
by  them  is  less  than  the  upward  pull  exerted  on  them  by  thewind- 


VIEW    OF    ANCHORAGE    WORK    ON    THE    SINGER    BUILDING. 

bracing  systems  ;  thus,  in  one  case,  the  dead  load  on  the  column 
is  279  tons  and  the  up-lift  480  tons;  therefore,  this  column  and  the 
other  nine  like  it  had  to  be  anchored  down  to  the  caisson  to  resist 
an  up-lift  of  200  tons. 

•  "  This  was  done  by  embedding  several  lengths  of  great  eye-bars 
in  the  mass  of  concrete  forming  the  caissons,  reaching  down  to 
bed-rock.  These  eye-bars  are  embedded  to  a  depth  of  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  basement  floor.  These  bars  were  held  to- 
gether by  pins  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  their  top  lengths 
fitted  under  each  column  with  a  cast-steel  saddle  to  which  were 
fastened  the  lower  ends  of  the  sets  of  four  bolts  projecting  upward 
out  of  the  concrete.  The  photograph  gives  the  appearance  just 
before  the  steel-contractor  started  work  on  the  superstructure. 

"The  steel  grillage  was  perforated  to  allow  the  anchorage  bolts 
to  pass  upward  to  be  attached  to  the  columns  proper.  This  has 
never  been  done  before.  The  special  bolts,  saddles,  eye-bars, 
pins,  etc.,  were  .  buried  in  the  concrete  piers  during  the  regu- 

lar process  of  constructing  the  foundations." 


SPEED  ESTIMATES  ON  TRAINS 

THE  statement  has  often  been  made  of  late  that  engineers  on 
steam-trains  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  their  speed  by 
means  of  the  regular  recurrent  noises  of  the  reciprocating  machin- 
ery, while  on  an  electric  train,  the  driver,  having  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  guide  him,  may  easily  speed  his  motor  excessively.  This 
isdoubted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  A?ews(New  York, 
April  4),  who  says: 

"  Now  that  the  question  is  raised,  may  it  not  be  well  to  go  a 
step  further  and  inquire  how  many  experienced  runners  of  steam- 
locomotives  really  are  able  to  accurately  judge  the  speed  of  trains? 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  very  few  can  tell  at  speeds  above 
forty-five  milts  per  hour  what  speeds  they  are  actually  making,  witli 
anything  like  accuracy.  It  may  be  claimed  that  even  if  the  engine- 
runner  can  not  estimate  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  he  can  tell 
whether  lie  is  running  at  an  unsafe  speed  or  not;  but  this  we 
should  consider  even  more  doubtful.  To  draw  the  line  where 
speed  ceases  to  be  safe  and  becomes  unsafe  would  be  a  difficult 
task  for  a  man  of  much  higher  technical  rank  than  an  engine- 
runner." 

The  suggestion  that  electric  trains  should  carry  speed-indicators 
is  heartily    indorsed  by   the  writer;    but  he  sees  no  reason   why 
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steam-locomotives  should  not  also  be  required  to  have  them.     He 

says : 

"  Is  it  not  time  the  engineer  of  a  fast  train  carrying  hundreds  of 
passengers  was  given  an  instrument  by  which  he  may  know  what 
speed  his  machine  is  making  at  any  time  without  having  to  guess 
at  it?  Locomotive  speed-indicators  have  been  made  and  put  on 
the  market  which  were,  we  believe,  accurate  and  inexpensive; 
l)u t  they  have  never  come  into  general  use  simply  because  railway 
officers  considered  them  a  useless  refinement.  We  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  ultra-conservative  policy  ought  not  to  have  an 
end. 

"  Excessive  speed  spells  danger  as  surely  as  excessive  boiler 
pressure,  but  while  the  engineer  has  a  gage  before  him  to  show 
the  boiler  pressure  he  has  to  guess  at  the  speed  he  is  making. 
What  is  the  result?  It  is  simply  that  the  speed  of  the  trains  on 
your  road,  Mr.  General  Manager  or  Mr.  Superintendent,  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  personal  equation— or,  to  put  it  plainly, 
amount  of  dare-devil — in  the  man  at  the  throttle.  Engine-runners 
are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  take  chances;  if  they  were  not 
they  would  follow  another  occupation.  Their  only  limitation  as 
to  speed  is  the  schedule,  and  when  a  train  is  behind  time,  and  the 
'  plug-puller  '  wants  to  make  it  up,  it  is  he,  and  not  the  president 
or  the  general  manager  or  the  chief  engineer  or  any  other  official, 
that  decides  what  speed  that  train  is  going  to  make  on  the  easy 
stretches  of  the  open  road." 


cept  in  the  most  extreme  conditions,  one  heavy  consolidation  loco- 
motive provides  sufficient  power  for  its  propulsion 

"To  prevent  the  derailment  of  the  plow  [described  above]  the 


THE  LARGEST  ROTARY  SNOW-PLOW 

A  I  THAT  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  rotary  snow-plow  ever 
*  *  built  was  recently  completed  for  the  Denver,  Northwest- 
ern &  Pacific  Railway.  This  plow,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Railway  Age  (Chicago,  April  12),  will  clear  a  cut  13  feet  4  inches 
wide.  Its  wheel  has  ten  cone-shaped  scoops,  fitted  with  knives 
which  adjust  themselves  automatically,  and  it  is  encased  in  a  drum 
with  a  hood  that  may  be  turned  to  either  side  to  suit  the  direction 
in  which  the  wheel  is  revolving.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  snow  conditions  this  year  on  the  northern  transconti- 
nental lines  have  been  the  worst  experienced  in  ten  years,  and  the 
rotary  snow-plow  has  been  a  most  important  feature  of  the  equip- 
ment of  those  roads.  These  plows  have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  history  of  railroading  in  the  West,  and  have  greatly 
improved  conditions  as  compared  with  the  wedge  plows.  The 
rotary  plow  is  adapted  for  the  removal  of  snow  of  any  character 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Railway  Age,"  Chicago. 

ROTARY   SNOW-PLOW    FOR    THE    DENVER,    NORTHWESTERN    B 

PACIFIC 

and  of  any  depth,  quickly  and  easily,  with  no  danger  to  equip- 
ment or  men.  To  cope  with  drifts  15  to  20  feet  high,  something 
besides  brute  force  is  required.  The  old  method  of  bucking 
drifts  of  this  character  with  the  wedge  plow  with  six  or  seven 
heavy  locomotives  behind  it  resulted  in  many  casualties  among 
the  railroad  men  engaged  in  this  dangerous  work,  while  the  rotary 
plow  will  bore  its  way  through  drifts  packed  in  a  hard  icy  mass  in 
fron*  of  the  plow  with  perfect  safety  to  those  operating  it.     Ex- 


Courtesy  of  •'  The  Railway  Aire,"  Chicago. 

WORK    OP    THE    ROTARY    SNOW-PLOW. 

View  showing  the  depth  of  cut  and  clean  rail. 

front  truck  is  provided  with  ice-cutters  and  flangers.  The  ice- 
cutters  are  attached  to  a  frame  hung  on  the  forward  end  of  the 
front  truck  and  operated  by  means  of  an  air  cylinder,  so  that  it 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  in  crossing  frogs  and  switches.  The 
flangers  are  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  truck  and  connected  to  the 
axle,  and  are  also  operated  by  an  air  cylinder.  With  the  ice- 
cutter  and  flanger  in  perfect  working  order,  it  is  claimed  to  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  rotary  to  be  derailed  by  ice  or  snow. 
The  illustration  of  a  cut  made  by  one  of  these  plows  shows  the 
clear  rail  which  they  leave. 

"  The  rotary  plow  has  been  used  on  most  of  the  large  railways 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  successful  operation  in  winter  of 
many  of  the  lines  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  depended 
upon  these  devices  for  fighting  snow." 


ARE  DIFFERENT  MENTAL  FACULTIES 
CONNECTED? 

IS  there  such  a  thing  as  "general  intelligence  "?  Does  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  unusually  bright  in  one  particular  line  make 
it  probable  that  he  will  be  found  of  more  than  average  intelligence 
in  some  other  lines,  or  perhaps  in  all  other  lines?  Recent  investi- 
gations by  Krueger  and  Spearman,  reported  in  the  Zeitschriftfiir 
Psychologic,  make  it  probable  that  different  mental  faculties  are 
not  only  connected,  but  that  there  exists  for  each  person  a  general 
factor  of  intelligence,  with  which  all  his  faculties  are  in  some  way 
connected.  Thus  the  belief  of  some  authorities,  that  intelligence 
in  a  given  subject  is  no  sign  of  general  mental  superiority,  but 
only  an  indication  of  the  accidental  coexistence  of  favorable  con- 
ditions, falls  to  the  ground.  Says  the  R&vue  Scientifique  (Paris) 
in  an  abstract  of  the  article  noted  above  : 

"  According  to  current  opinion  there  should  exist  [mentall  corre- 
lations of  an  extremely  general  nature,  so  that  everv  individual 
who  is  credited  with  intelligence  is  regarded  as  superior,  not  only 
in  the  special  fields  where  his  capacity  lias  been  tested,  but  in  any 
other  field  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  psychologists  have  lately 
been  reluctant  to  make  generalizations  of  this  kind:  some  even 
look  upon  intelligence  as  purely  and  simply  the  accidental  coexist- 
ence of  certain  favorable  dispositions. 

"In  these  researches  on  a  possible  correlation  between  different 
faculties,    we   must   pause   to   consider   the  relative  nature  of  all 
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correlation.  Many  so-called  intelligent  persons  are  very  poorly  en- 
dowed in  certain  respects  ;  a  superior  arithmetician  may  perhaps 
be  rather  mediocre  in  algebra.  But  at  least  a  certain  talent  may 
show  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  coexistence  with  another;  the 
closeness  of  this  partial  correlation  may  be  calculated  by  a  method 
due  to  Bravais,  Galton,  Pearson,  and  other  psychologists.  A 
number  of  characteristics  are  first  chosen  to  serve  in  all  tests  to 
be  made  on  the  given  individuals.  In  certain  cases  the  two  char- 
acteristics are  found  to  be  proportional  to  a  high  degree  of  ap- 
proximation, and  in  others  to  a  less  degree  ;  a  simple  calculation 
finally  gives  a  coefficient  of  correlation  representing  the  total  de- 
gree of  proportionality  between  the  two  kinds  of  characteristics. 

"  The  five  kinds  of  tests  required  by  the  authors  of  their  sub- 
jects are  as  follows : 

"  i.   Distinction  between  the  pitches  of  given  tones; 

"2.  Combination  of  fragments  of  given  texts; 

"  3.  Establishment  of  the  limits  of  the  sense  of  touch  ; 

"4.  Addition  of  figures; 

"5.  Ease  of  committing  to  memory  successive  series  of  numbers. 

"  The  chief  results  of  the  authors  are  as  follows  :  The  ability  of 
a  given  subject  in  numerous  and  varied  domains  shows  an  intimate 
and  constant  connection,  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  when  the 
examination  is  made  by  different  experimenters.  The  numerical 
relations  of  all  these  correlations  show  that  it  is  proper  to  regard 
them  as  the  effects  of  a  common  central  factor. 

"  After  determination  of  the  relations  between  three  capacities, 
their  correlation  with  the  theoretical  central  factor  is  calculated. 
This  is  called  the  'central  value  '  of  the  capacity,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  remains  constant  even  when  compared  by  different 
investigators  with  different  capacities. 

"  This  central  factor  can  not  be  explained  by  individual  differ- 
ences of  zeal  and  momentary  disposition,  knowledge  of  special 
conditions,  or  facility  for  utilizing  unusual  means. 

"The  psycho-physiological  explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  plausible  one.  Experiments  made  hitherto  make  it  probable 
that  a  given  nervous  system  has,  generally  speaking,  a  plastic 
function  with  relation  to  another  nervous  system,  which  is  the 
condition  of  exact  and  constant  associations." —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


REMAKING  ANIMALS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 

ENDS 

IN  an  article  entitled  "  Regeneration  and  Transplantation,"  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  23)  discusses 
the  recent  study  of  two  interesting  phenomena— the  ability  of  cer- 
tain living  creatures  to  repair  the  loss  of  an  organ  by  a  new 
growth,  and  to  assimilate  new  and  strange  organs  grafted  upon 
them  by  the  human  experimenter.  The  latter  phenomenon,  it 
would  appear,  furnishes  a  method  in  experimental  physiology  that 
is  likely  to  advance  knowledge  and  elucidate  many  hitherto  vexed 
questions.  The  data  in  the  article,  which  we  translate  below] 
are  from  papers  on  the  subject  read  at  a  recent  congress  of  Ger 
man  naturalists  and  physicians,  especially  those  of  Przibram, 
Korschelt,  and  Spemann.  The  last-named  authority  has  per- 
formed, in  his  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  many  of 
the  feats  that  he  describes.  Says  the  writer  of  the  article,  speak- 
ing in  the  first  place  of  regeneration— the  automatic  replacement 
of  a  lost  organ  or  limb  : 

"A  distinction  maybe  made  between  physiological  and  acci 
dental  or  pathologic  regeneration.  The  first  is  only  one  of  numer- 
ous physiologic  acts  that  take  place  necessarily  in  the  living  and 
normal  organism,  as  in  the  periodic  metamorphosis  of  crustaceans, 
the  shedding  of  a  snake's  skin,  .  .  .  etc.  Accidental  regeneration 
is  the  sequel  to  a  wound  due  to  exterior  factors,  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  organism.  These  two  extreme  cases  are  linked  by  a 
third,  in  which  the  regeneration,  altho  caused  by  exterior  agents, 
is  in  some  sort  foreseen  by  the  organism,  which  by  special  ar- 
rangements facilitates  the  mutilation  and  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
generation of  the  lost  part.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  been 
named  'autotomy,'  is  found  in  a  number  of  creatures  that  might 
be  called  'auto-surgeons.'  as  in  several  annelids,  especially  the 


"  The  first  investigator  to  astonish  the  world  with  experiments 
on  regeneration  was  Trembley,  who  found  in  the  fresh-water 
hydra  a  creature  that  lent  itself  to  such  experiments  in  a  wonder 
ful  degree.  Many  scientists  followed  his  lead,  and  to-day  regen- 
eration has  a  voluminous  literature.  In  the  lower  animals  the  re- 
generative faculty  is  in  general  more  developed  than  in  the  higher 
representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus,  according  to  Lillie, 
Morgan,  and  Pubbs,  only  one-twenty-seventh  or  even  one-sixty- 
fourth  of  the  body  of  the  infusorian  Stentor  and  one-two-hun- 
dredth of  that  of  the  green  hydra,  are  sufficient  to  grow  by 
regeneration  a  new  and  complete  body.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  part  of  the  cellular  nucleus  is 
indispensable. 

"Regarding  the  interior  mechanism  of  regeneration,  we  know 
only  that  the  second  production  of  an  organ  is  not  a  simple  repe- 
tition of  the  first.  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that 
with  the  annelids  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine, which  during  development  from  the  embryo  come  from  the 
ectoderm  [outer  layer  of  cells],  are  formed  by  endodermic  [inner] 
cells  during  regeneration.  We  must  even  admit  —  experiments 
have  proved  it— that  cells  already  differentiated  in  one  direction 
may  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  cells,  to  take  part  in  regen- 
erating an  organ  absolutely  different  from  that  of  which  they  for- 
merly were  a  part." 

Another  unexpected  result,  which  would  have  appeared  improb- 
able at  first  sight,  is  the  reversal  of  direction  or  "  change  of  polar- 
ity," which  sometimes  takes  place  both  in  plants  and  in  animals. 
A  detached  twig  will  ordinarily,  under  proper  conditions,  put  forth 
leaf-buds  at  its  upper  end  and  rootlets  at  its  lower  end,  but  a 
German  experimenter,  Dr.  Vochting,  has  succeeded  in  reversing 
this  rule  by  placing  the  twig  upside  down  in  moist  earth.  Loeb 
has  performed  a  similar  feat  with  polyps  and  has  named  it  hetero- 
morphosis — the  production  of  heads  at  the  basal  part,  and  vice 
versa.  Akin  to  this  phenomenon  is  the  ability  of  an  organism  to 
assimilate  and  support  a  foreign  organ,  which,  as  above  noted, 
lias  been  called  "transplantation."     Of  this  the  writer  says: 

"  Transplantation  consists  in  detaching  an  organ  and  fixing  it  on 
another  part  of  the  same  organism  or  on  another  organism  of  the 
same  species,  or  even  of  a  different  species.  In  the  last-named 
case  the  experiment  rarely  succeeds.  Spemann  treats  especially  of 
embryological  transplantation  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  understood 
that  the  feat  is  more  easily  performed  on  a  young  organism  whose 
cells  are  less  differentiated  than  later  in  life.  Spemann's  work  is 
a  continuation  of  the  studies  of  Born,  Braus,  and  Harrison,  who 
began  their  .investigations  about  ten  years  ago.  These  authors 
have  been  able  to  show  that  after  the  first  days  of  the  embryo's 
existence  the  fate  of  the  different  parts  is  definitely  fixt,  that  is  to 
say,  the  resulting  organs  are  the  same,  whether  transplanted  or 
not.  Consequently,  it  is  easy  to  produce  monsters,  such  as  crea- 
tures with  two  heads,  two  tails,  with  a  foot  in  front,  and  so  on. 
The  phenomenon  may  be  compared  with  the  bud-grafting  prac- 
tised by  gardeners  for  many  centuries. 

"  Embryological  transplantation  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  study  of  a  great  number  of  questions  in  the  domains 
of  ontogenesis  and  general  physiology.  We  know  now,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  one-sided  position  of  the  heart  is  very  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  location  of  the  intes- 
tine. This  follows  from  numerous  experiments  on  the  embryo  of 
the  frog,  in  which  the  intestine  was  detached  and  replaced  in  the 
inverse  position.  The  resulting  adult  creature  had  also  its  heart 
in  the  inverse  position,  altho  this  organ  had  not  been  touched. 
Another  question,  long  the  subject  of  study,  this  time  one  of  gen- 
eral physiology,  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  cleared  up. 
We  know  that  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  inner  ear  have  long 
been  considered  as  organs  of  orientation  and  equilibrium,  without 
any  really  convincing  proof  of  the  fact.  By  the  methods  of  em- 
bryological transplantation  we  may  now  at  will  make  animals 
whose  semi-circular  canals  occupy  an  abnormal  position  ;  all  such 
are  unable  to  keep  their  balance  and  consequently  can  neither 
walk,  fly,  nor  swim. 

"These  few  examples,  chosen  from  the  most  striking  ones  cited 
by  the  authors,  suffice  to  show  the  great  services  that  this  new 
method  may  render  to  the  various  natural  sciences." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE  OF  TEA-MAKING 

THAT  ninety  per  cent,  of  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  brew 
tea  is  the  assertion  made  by  L.  beling,  who  contributes  an 
article  on  the  subject  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal (New 
York,  April).  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  true,  in  that  so  few 
elements  enter  into  success  in  this  regard.  We  have  only,  it  ap- 
pears, to  use  good  tea,  see  that  our  water  is  boiling,  and  not  allow 
it  to  stand  too  long  on  the  leaves.  It  would  seem  to  be  this  last 
particular  in  which  the  American  tea-brewer  most  often  fails. 
Says  Mr.  lielin  : 

"  A  nauseating  decoction  is  produced  by  housewife  and  servant- 
maid  alike  stewing  the  tea-leaves  by  letting  the  teapot  stand  on  the 
hot  stove  and  adding  hot  water  for  a  second,  third,  and  often  a 
fourth  'drawing.'  Tea,  as  a  beverage,  must  possess  extraordinary 
virtues  and  attraction  for  the  human  system,  or  it  could  not  have 
survived  such  mistreatment  and  still  retained  so  large  a  measure 
of  popularity 

"  The  correct  preparation  of  tea  becomes  a  simple  matter  when 
a  few  facts  are  kept  in  mind.  The  principal  thing  to  see  to  is 
that  the  liquid  tea  is  strained  off  from  the  leaves  or 'grounds'  in 
from  three  to  seven  minutes,  according  to  the  kind  of  tea  used  and 
the  strength  desired.  Unless  this  is  done  you  can  not  expect  to 
make  good  tea.  All  the  good  in  tea  is  dissolved  in  the  time 
named,  and  the  bad  part  of  tea  has  hardly  begun  to  be  drawn  out. 
Without  going  into  chemical  technicalities,  the  good  in  tea— the 
theine  and  aromatic  oil— are  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  than 
the  bad  in  tea --the  tannic  acid,  which  constituent  is  not  devel- 
oped to  any  marked  degree  till  after  the  virtues  of  the  tea  are  ex- 
tracted. Hence  the  warning — pour  the  tea  from  the  leaves  in  from 
three  to  seven  minutes,  according  to  the  kind  of  tea  used  and 
strength  desired. 

"  If  this  one  thing  is  done  and  the  water  used  is  really  boiling — 
actively,  furiously  boiling — not  merely  emitting  steam— you  will 
come  pretty  near  success.  Thoroughly  boiling  water  and  the 
straining  of  the  tea  from  the  leaves  are  the  two  things  to  watch  ; 
the  rest  is  easy.  Let  your  teapots  be  of  china  or  earthenware, 
preferably,  and  heated  before  use,  if  possible." 

There  are  numerous  devices  to  insure  the  separation  of  the  tea 
from  the  leaves  at  the  proper  time.  That  shown  in  Fig.  i,  where 
the  leaves  are  placed  in  the  perforated  tank,  is  pronounced  simple 

and  good,  but  if  the  tank 
is  not  lifted  out  in  time 
its  purpose  is  defeated. 
In  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  2  the  leaves  are 
placed  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion, and  the  pot  is  tilted 
back  while  the  tea  draws. 
In  order  to  pour  off  the 
tea,  the  pot  must  be 
brought  into  the  upright 
position,  which  automat- 
ically separates  the  leaves 
and  the  liquid.  Where 
no  special  device  is  at 
hand,  the  writer  recom- 
mends the  use  of  two  pots,  one  for  making  the  tea,  and  the  other 
to  hold  it  when  poured  off.  In  concluding,  the  author  recapitu- 
lates his  rules  as  follows  : 

"  i.  Strain  the  tea  from  the  tea-leaves  in  from  three  to  seven 
minutes. 

"  2.   Use  fresh  water  that  is  really  boiling. 

"3.  Let  your  teapots  be  of  china  or  earthenware  and  warmed, 
if  possible. 

'  4.   Use  one  teaspoonful  of  tea  or  less,  according  to  kind." 


FIG.  I.— A    SERVICEABLE    TEAPOT. 


spondent  of  Mature  (London,  February  28).  He  suggests  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  injury  done  by  gambling  is  a  tendency 
to  overrate  the  chances  of  winning.     He  writes: 

"  When  a  man  speculates  by  staking,  say,  one  pound  on  the 
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KIG.    2.-AN    ENGLISH   INVENTION. 

chance  of  winning  a  hundred  pounds,  the  notion  of  winning  a 
hundred  pounds  makes  a  big  impression  on  his  mind,  and  means 
something  more  real  to  him  than  the  idea  that  the  odds  are  200  to 
1  again  him  (say).  He  forms  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  prize, 
and  the  odds  do  not  present  the  same  picture  to  his  mind.  Con- 
sequently, he  exaggerates  his  prospects.  .  .  Schoolboys  ought 
to  learn  to  calculate  probabilities,  so  that  when  they  grow  up  they 
should  think  as  clearly  and  form  as  strong  mental  pictures  of  the 
odds  against  them  in  a  game  of  chance  as  they  do  of  the  value  of 
the  prizes,  and   that  they  should  learn   to  calculate  expectations 

and  to  think  of  these  rather  than  of  the  prizes 

"  What  people  should  know  is  that  to  speculate  against  a  bank 
or  syndicate  is  a  bad  investment,  and  that  even  to  speculate  where 
all  profits  are  distributed  between  players  is  not  a  paying  invest- 
ment, but  is  really  also  a  bad  investment  even  if  the  expectation 
equals  the  man's  stake,  on  the  ground  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  The  loss  of  the  bird  in  the  hand  means  a 
definite  loss  of  income;  the  expectation  can  not  be  regarded  as 
income." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES 


THE  GAMBLER'S  MENTAL  ATTITUDE— The  mathematics 
of  gambling  (the  theory  of  probabilities!  has  received  undue  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  its  psychology,  in  the  opinion  of  a  corre- 


Crazy  people  never  act  together,  declares  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
asylum  for  the  insane,  quoted  in  The  Medical  Times  New  York.  April").  "If 
one  inmate  attacks  an  attendant,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  others  would  look 
upon  it  as  no  affair  of  theirs  and  simply  watch  it  out.  The  moment  we  discover 
two  or  more  inmates  working  together  we  would  know  they  were  on  the  mad 
to  recovery."  It  is  on  this  account  that  there  are  so  few  concerted  mutinies 
in  insane  asylums;  so  that  the  number  of  attendants  does  not  have  to  be  large. 

Commenting  on  a  recent  statement  in  these  columns,  translated  from  a 
French  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  Nernst  lamp  is  unusable  with  the  alter- 
nating current,  Max  Harris,  of  the  Nernst  Lamp  Co.,  Pittsburg,  writes  to  us 
as  follows:  "As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  Xernst  lamps  manufactured 
and  in  use  in  this  country  are  operated  on  alternating-current  circuits,  and 
the  lamp  in  this  country  is  not  being  exploited  for  use  on  direct-current  cir- 
cuits. It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  are  so  few  of  these  lamps  seen  in  opera- 
tion in  the  large  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.,  where  direct  current  is 
distributed  by  the  lighting  companies  through  the  business  sections.  There 
are  at  least  1,000,000  glowers  in  operation  in  this  country  on  alternating -cur- 
rent circuits.  Again,  the  writer  states  that  it  takes  several  minutes  for  the 
Nernst  lamp  to  light.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  lighting  period  is  twenty-five 
seconds." 

New  Process  op  Preserving  Fruits. — The  following  process  of  preserving 
fruits,  which  has  been  in  use  in  England  for  some  time,  formed  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture  of 
France,  into  which  country  it  is  now  proposed  to  introduce  it.  Says  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris.  February  16):  "The  fruits  are  plunged  into  cold 
water  containing  three  per  cent,  of  a  forty-per-cent.  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
and  after  ten  minutes'  immersion  they  are  arranged  on  screens  where  they 
drain  and  dry.  In  the  case  of  soft  pulped  fruits  of  which  the  whole  is  eaten. 
like  grapes,  cherries,  plums,  etc.,  they  are  dipt  for  rive  minut< 
water  on  taking  them  from  the  formola:>  e  putting  them  to 

dry.  But  in  case  of  hard-pulped  fruit  which  are  pared  before  eating,  like 
apples  and  pears,  this  second  washing  i-  not  necessary.  The  results  of  this 
method  would  appear  to  be  excellent.  The  formic  aldehyde  disappears  al- 
almost  completely,  and  the  fact  is  that  forty  per  maldehyde.  w' 

antiseptic  power  is  well  known,  ought  very  quickly  hacteria, 

and  other  microorganisms  on  the  surface  of  the  fr  .ch  are   the  a>_' 

of  putrefaction  and  decay." — Trw  "he  Literary  Digest. 
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A  JEWISH   CRUSADE  AGAINST  ZIONISM 

ZIONISM  must  be  fought  like  the  bacillus  of  any  epidemic 
disease.  So  declares  Dr.  K.  Kohler  in  The  Reform  Advo- 
cate 'Chicago,  April  20),  in  an  article  which  apparently  sounds  the 
beginning  of  a  vigorous  counter-movement  within  the  ranks  of 
the  young  Jews  of  America.  Ever  since  Dr.  Shemaryahu  Lewin, 
a  member  of  the  first  Russian  Douma.  was  brought  over  to  America 
by  the  Zionists  to  make  propaganda  for  their  cause,  says  Dr. 
Kohler,  "a  spirit  of  reckless  demagogism  and  systematic  malign- 
ing is  displayed  by  them  which  threatens  to 
undermine  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our 
Jewish  community"  in  America.  Dr.  Lewin, 
he  says,  "  had  the  arrogance  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican Jew  that  he  may  at  any  time  share  the 
fate  of  the  Jews  of  Spain,  and  must  therefore 
not  consider  himself  a  full  citizen  of  this 
country,  but  merely  a  tolerated  alien  whose 
true  country  is  Palestine."  These  utterances, 
which  Dr.  Kohler  looks  upon  as  "  pregnant 
with  evil,"  have,  he  asserts,  been  repeated  by 
unscrupulous  agitators,  against  whom  he 
writes  a  vigorous  protest.     He  asks  : 

*'  Are  we  to  allow  them  to  go  unchallenged? 
Shall  we  permit  these  unpatriotic  men  to  be- 
smirch the  American  Constitution,  this  grand 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  human  equality  which 
has  forever  divorced  state  from  church  and 
recognizes  no  differences  between  Jew  and 
Christian,  by  casting  doubt  upon  its  enduring 
character?  The  entire  Zionistic  propaganda 
on  American  soil — except  in  so  far  as  it  pur- 
sues philanthropic  aims  by  colonization  proj- 
ects for  the  benefit  of  Jewish  refugees — is 
harmful  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
first  instance  it  prevents  the  complete  Ameri- 
canization of  the  Jewish  immigrant,  by  fostering  and  perpetuating 
in  him  the  spirit  of  the  Ghetto.  But  it  works  still  greater  mischief 
in  placing  the  Jew  in  a  false  light  before  the  whole  world,  making 
him  appear  as  an  alien  and  a  parasite  whose  social  interests  and 
political  ideals  differ  from  those  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  puts 
our  American  patriotism  and  loyalty  in  jeopardy,  furnishing  every 
anti-Semite  a  welcome  pretext  to  oppose  legislative  measures  tend- 
ing to  secure  to  the  Jew  in  every  State  of  the  Union  his  full  civic 
rights  and  his  undiminished  share  in  the  unfolding  and  the  up- 
building of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
life  of  the  American  nation.  Zionistic  propaganda,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  prejudice  existing  in  academic  life  against  Jewish 
students  chiefly  because  they  represent  a  foreign  element  of 
marked  distinctiveness,  greatly  foments  and  intensifies  it." 

The  writer  goes  beyond  his  protest  against  unwise  and  overzeal- 
ous  advocacy  of  Zionism,  to  attack  the  movement  itself,  declaring 
it  to  be  "a  fundamental  error"  to  believe,  "as  so  many  Orthodox 
rabbis  do,  that  Zionism  is  compatible  with  traditional  Judaism." 
The  position  of  the  orthodox  is  stated  in  these  words: 

*'  Zionism  means  not  a  human  agitation,  but  a  divine  summons ; 
not  self-emancipation  of  the  Jew,  but  a  miraculous  redemption  by 
God.  Not  the  return  of  the  nation  to  Zion,  but  the  restoration  of 
the  divine  Presence,  the  Shekinah,  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  the 
pious  Jew  of  the  synagog  of  old  as  the  seventeenth  of  the  nine- 
teen Benedictions  and  the  corresponding  Haggadic  passages  .  .  . 
show.  And  this  is  again  inseparably  connected  with  the  entire 
sacrificial  cult  as  forming  the  central  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
which  is  to  be  enforced  anew.  Aside,  however,  from  the  many 
religious  obligations  a  rehabitation  of  Palestine  would  involve  for 
the  Orthodox  Israelite,  the  retur.  to  the  ancestral  heritage  would 
itself  postulate  a  return  of  the  people  to  God,  that  is,  a  religious 
regeneration,  i.e.,  Teshubah — not  a  religious  degeneracy  such  as 
the  Nordau  type  represents.     It  is  an  act  of  faith,  not  of  calcula- 


tion. God  in  his  wisdom  has  fixt  the  time,  and  man  should  not, 
and  can  not,  interfere.  This  is  the  oft-repeated  rabbinical  teach 
ing,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash  reads  as  follows:  'God  administered  an  oath  to  the  people 
that  they  should  never  forestall,  or  overhasten,  the  time  of  re- 
demption, but  remain  submissive  and  loyal  to  the  worldly  power 
to  which  they  are  at  the  time  subjected,  but  at  the  same  time  God 
administered  an  oath  to  the  nations  that  they  too  should  not  ren- 
der their  yoke  so  crushing  as  to  force  him  to  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  before  his  own  plan  of  salvation  has  been 
matured.'  .  .  .  True  to  tradition,  the  really  conservative  Jewish 
rabbis  and  laymen  all  over  Europe  are  oppo- 
nents of  Zionism — a  thing  to  which  Julius  H. 
Greenstone  in  his  'The  Messiah  Idea  in  Jew- 
ish History,'  published  by  the  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society  of  America,  fails  to  give  due 
recognition,  whereas  both  Professor  Gottheil 
in  his  article 'Zionism  '  in  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia, XII.,  col.  672,  and  Rup'pin  in  his 
'Statistik  der  Juden,'  candidly  state  this  fact. 
Who  of  us,  however  radical,  does  not  respect 
and  revere  honest,  loyal  orthodoxy?  But  as 
to  Zionism  and  its  pretensions,  it  can  lay  no 
daim  to  our  respect.  Its  name  is  a  sham  ;  it 
operates  with  falsehoods,  and  it  plots  mis- 
chief and  treason  to  country  and  to  God." 


RABBI  KAUFMANN  KOHLER, 

Who  thinks  that  "  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  our  Jewish  community  "  are  severely  threat- 
ened by  the  Zionist  movement. 


CHRISTIAN  INJUNCTIONS  AGAINST  SO- 
CIALISM— An  effort  to  make  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  Bible  sustain  the  tenets  of 
Socialism  was  exprest  in  the  form  of  a  series 
called  "  Antisocialistic  Don'ts,"  quoted  in  our 
issue  for  March  30.  The  author,  Mr.  T.  H. 
B.  Bodenhamer,  has  succeeded  in  calling  out 
an  antagonist  in  Mr.  John  Douglas  Gordon, 
who  also  goes  to  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  Socialist  propaganda.  His 
series  of  Christian  injunctions  are  printed  in  The  Catholic  Stand- 
ard and  Times  (Philadelphia),  from  which  we  quote: 

"  If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  follow  his  example 
of  submission  at  all  times  to  lawfully  constituted  authority. 

"If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  quit  crying  out 
against  rank  in  authority,  for  he  always  likened  his  rule  to  a  king- 
dom, promised  that  his  apostles  should  'sit  on  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ' ;  also  recall  the  degrees  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom— of  angels  ane  archangels,  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, etc. 

"  If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  take  to  heart  the 
parable  of  'the  lord  of  the  vineyard,'  who  said  to  those  who  com- 
plained because,  altho  they  had  borne  the  heat  of  a  whole  day's 
work,  they  received  the  same  pay  as  those  who  worked  but  a 
few  hours  in  the  evening,  'Did  I  not  bargain  with  you  for 
a  penny? ' 

"If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  obey  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul,  'Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  masters, 
and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering  again.' 

"  If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  be  loyal  to  rulers 
and  superiors,  temporal  and  spiritual,  for  St.  Paul  doth  thus  ex- 
hort Titus,  ' Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.' 

"  If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  take  not  away  the 
rich  man's  wealth,  for  since  all  that  we  have  comes  from  God,  it 
he  deem  it  proper  he  shall  deprive  him  of  his  wealth  in  his  own 
good  way. 

"  If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  remember  to  'seek 
ye  therefore  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these 
things'  (i.e.,  temporal  necessities)  'shall  be  added  unto  you.' 

"  If  you  stand  with  Christ  against  Socialism,  do  not  be  deceived 
by  those  who  would  have  you  believe  that  all  war  is  wicked.  The 
whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  upholds  and  en- 
courages war  in  a  just  cause." 
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A  MILITANT  MISSIONARY 

AN  instance  where  the  command  to  "  resist  not  ev;l,"  but  to 
"overcome  evil  with  good,"  was  so  far  forgotten  by  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  in  the  South-Sea  Islands  that  he  instigated  the 
bombardment  of  a  native  village  by  a  British  war-ship  is  reported 
by  the  Melbourne  Age.  This  act  of  the  panic-stricken  missionary 
is  likely  to  stir  up  deviltry  among  the  natives  and  arouse  hostility 
to  everything  the  white  man  has  to  offer,  remarks  the  Melbourne 
paper,  and  the  editor  of  The  Missionary  Review  says  that  when 
this  act  of  the  missionary  reaches  the  ears  of  his  superiors  he  will 
probably  be  recalled.     The  incident  is  related  as  follows  : 

"When  off  the  Solomon  Group  information  reached  the  cruiser 
that  certain  coastal  natives  on  the  island  of  Malaita  had  been 
making  themselves  troublesome  to  a  white  missionary  stationed 
near  Port  Royalist.  The  Prometheus  immediately  steamed  to  the 
locality,  and  was  boarded  by  a  missionary  attached  to  the  Mela- 
nesian  Mission.  This  reverend  gentleman  having  complained  that 
some  of  the  coastal  natives  had  fired  on  their  fellow  countrymen 
belonging  to  the  mission  and  had  otherwise  interrupted  the  mis- 
sion work,  the  cruiser,  with  the  missionary  on  board,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  offenders. 
Very  soon  a  village  was  sighted,  but  the  natives  on  perceiving  die 
war-ship  deserted  their  houses  and  fled  into  the  bush.  The  Pro- 
metheus thereupon  dropt  a  few  live  shells  from  her  broadsides  into 
the  village,  and,  satisfied  that  the  damage  they  wrought  would 
induce  the  islanders  to  show  greater  respect  to  missionaries  in  the 
future,  she  returned  the  white  missionary  to  his  home  and  resumed 
her  voyage." 

The  Melbourne  paper  makes  the  following  indignant  comment 
on  the  affair : 

"These  are  the  bald  facts  of  an  incident  which  represents  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  almost  precisely  similar  exploits  extending 
back  for  almost  half  a  century.  They  can  not  be  claimed  to  re- 
flect the  slightest  credit  on  British  civilization.  The  commander 
of  the  P romethens  may  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  law  of  custom,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
other  justification  for  his  high-handed  conduct.  He  appears  to 
have  taken  the  ex-parte  statement  of  the  missionary  as  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  unfriendly  natives  in  the  light  of  a  revealed  truth. 
Without  troubling  to  hear  the  other  side;  without,  indeed,  pro- 
viding the  accused  with  an  opportunity  to  set  up  a  defense,  he 
forthwith  wreaked  vengeance  for  the  missionary  on  the  property 
of  a  number  of  possibly  quite  innocent  people.   ...... 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  whole  village  commu- 
nity had  joined  in  committing  the  crimes  complained  of.  Some 
of  the  natives  had  perhaps  offended,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
others  were  innocent,  and  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  these 
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— The  Sydney  Bulletin. 

latter  had  no  sympathy  with  the  misdemeanants.  Yet  that  is  a 
circumstance  which  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  ignored;  and 
his  shells,  as  undiscriminating  as  himself,  involved  the  property 
of  the  innocent  and  possibly  guilty  alike  in  a  common  ruin.  The 
fnjured  Malaita  natives  will  inevita'by  look  upon  all  white  men 
henceforth  as  unjust  and  remorseless  enemies.  They  will  not 
know   the  individuals  who  wronged   them,   but  they  will   resent 


their  injuries  on  any  members  of  the  white  race  they  can  reach, 
according  to  their  own  rude  precepts,  by  stealthy  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  petty  thefts. 

"Nothing  breeds  injustice  like  injustice,  more  particularly  in 
savage  and  untutored  minds.  The  buccaneering  expedition  of  the 
Prometheus  smells  rank 
with  injustice  from  start 
to  finish,  and  it  will  be 
bound  to  produce  the 
crop  of  outrages  which  it 
has  sown." 

Of  the  missionary's 
part  in  it  the  same  paper 
remarks : 

"  The  Malaita  affair  has 
been  rendered  peculiarly 
shocking  by  the  presence 
on  board  the  Prometheus, 
at  the  time  the  native  vil- 
lage was  shelled,  of  the 
missionary  whose  com- 
plaints inspired  the  expe- 
dition. He  may,  it  is 
true,  not  have  been  a 
party  to  the  warship's  in- 
defensibly lawless  puni- 
tive act.  But  he  was 
present,  and  the  fact  will 
lend  new  color  to  the 
malicious  charges  which 
Britain's  enemies  are  so 
fond  of  leveling  against 
her  anent  her  colonizing 
processes.  They  say  that 
whenever  she  wishes  to  occupy  a  new  territory  she  first  sends  out 
missionaries  as  her  political  pioneers,  whose  mandate— backed  by 
her  powerful  aid — is  to  force  the  Gospel  on  the  heathen  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  shot-gun  in  the  other.  The  slander  may- 
be a  hard  one  to  substantiate,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  refute, 
and  that  difficulty  is  sensibly  enhanced  when  the  slanderers  who 
utter  it  are  gratuitously  furnished  with  such  evidence  as  the  Pro- 
metheus has  assisted  to  place  at  their  disposal.  Let  us  hope  in 
the  interests  of  Australia  and  of  the  national  and  Imperial  repute, 
that  it  will  be  the  final  incident  of  its  vicious  and  disgraceful  kind." 


DR.    CHARLES   GILBERT    DAVIS, 

A  Chicago  physician  whose  book,  published 
a  year  earlier  than  Dr.  Campbell's,  is  claimed 
to  anticipate  the  "main  line  <>t  reasoning" 
and  some  of  the  similes  of  "  The  New- 
Theology.1' 


A  FORERUNNER  OF  DR.  CAMPBELL 

CHICAGO  claimed  to  have  furnished  the  first  conception  of 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  ;  she  now  lays  claim  to  priority  in  the 
New  Theology.  The  book  that  is  stirring  Great  Britain  was  an- 
ticipated by  at  least  a  year,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell  is  a  physician,  named  Charles  Gilbert  Davis.  This 
claim  appears  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (April  14).  Dr.  Davis 
does  not  impute  plagiarism  to  the  London  clergyman,  but  rather 
believes  that  the  main  "line  of  reasoning  "  and  sometimes  "  the 
same  similes  "  employed  in  "  the  same  sequence  "in  both  books 
evidences  a  more  or  less  extraordinary  "state  of  mental  telepathy." 
Dr.  Davis's  book,  which  is  called  "The  Philosophy  of  Lite."  was 
published  on  January  1,  1906,  and  is  described  by  The  Inter  Ocean 
as  "a  serious  discussion  of  theology."  but  one  which  "does  not 
aim  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  does  that  of  Dr.  Campbell."  As 
it  is  "not  a  discussion  from  a  clergyman's  standpoint,  the  dogmas 
of  the  atonement  and  the  immaculate  conception"  are  omitted. 
From  other  statements  quoted  from  the  preface  of  the  book  it  ap- 
pears rather  to  be  something  of  a  work  on  morals  than  a  system 
of  theology  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  endeavored  to  enunciate  in  com- 
bining the  ideas  of  pantheism  and  Christianity.  In  his  preface 
Dr.  Davis  states  : 

"  This  volume  is  not  an  argument — it  is  an  assertion.     The  state- 
ments made  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  a  reasonable  being 
It  is  evident  that  health  and  happiness  can  only  be  maintained  by 
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clean  living.  Again,  it  holds  without  argument  that  moral  conduct 
must  be  preceded  by  moral  thinking.  Thought  rules  the  world. 
Individuals,  communities,  and  nations  are  what  they  are  because 
of  the  predominance  of  certain  thoughts." 

A  long  list  of  parallel  passages  are  given,  in  which  Dr.  Davis 
and  his  friends  seem  to  see  the  expression  of  the  same  thoughts. 
The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  from  a  few  specimens  which  we 
quote : 


Dr.  Chas.  Gilbert  Davis. 
Chicago. 
"Philosophy  of  Life.'' 
Page  us — 

All,  everything,  is  drifting  forward 
to  a  great  purpose — a  oneness. 

Page  96  — 

There  is  but  one  thing  in  all  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  is  consciousness  or  im- 
mortal spirit. 
Page  11 — 

Cosmic     consciousness     has     finally 
evolved  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
form  of  man. 
Page  116 — 

The  boundaries   that   separated  na- 
tions will  be  forgotten.       Through  the 
mingling    of    blood    every    vestige    of 
racial  distinction  will  be  obliterated. 
Page  33 — 

Behind  human  life  and  all  animal 
form  the  revolving  worlds,  the  clus- 
tering milky  way,  the  swirling  nebula?, 
the  floating  star-dust,  reaching  out  to 
the  farthest  depths  of  space,  is  the  un- 
known consciousness,  the  universal  ego 
—the  I  AM— GOD. 
Page  73 — 

So  by  this  analysis  we  see  there  is  no 
evil,  for  it  is  only  misdirected  good. 

Page  74 — 

A  very'  bad  man  is  only  a  great  good 
man  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Page  123 — 

You   are   not    the    sin-curst    wretch 
taught  by  the  old  religion. 
Page  73 — 

But  always  and  at  all  times,  desire 
is  the  voice  of  God.  The  burglar,  who 
in  the  dead  of  night  enters  your  house 
and  steals  your  valuables,  is  impelle  I 
by  a  desire  to  make  himself  happier, 
but  false  reasoning  leads  him  in  the 
wrong  direction. 
Page  73 — 

The  man  who  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  drunkenness  is  impelled  by 
a  desire  as  holy  and  pure  as  that  of  an 
archangel      He  seeks  happiness. 


Page  us — 

What  is  God  but  man  perfected? 
Where  have  we  a  better,  a  more  rea- 
sonable, a  more  scientific  explanation 
of  the  Almighty  than  this?'  Did  not 
one  say  2,000  years  ago.  "When  you 
have  seen  me  you  have  seen  the  Fa- 
ther"' 


Page  173 — 

Behind  the  social  evil  and  all  its  at- 
tendant degradation  is  a  desire  pure 
and  holy  that  presides  over  the  very 
citadel  of  life — the  false  suggestion 
leads  to  despair. 

Page  89 — 

es  simply  a  recognition  of 
c  mnipotence  to  revive  the  miracles 


Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
London. 
"The  New  Theology.' 
Page  218 — 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  New- 
Theology-,  as  I  understand  it,  is  mon- 
istic idealism. 
Page  75 — 

Everything    that    exists    is    divine, 
because  the  whole  universe  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  being  of  God. 
Page  3  5 

The  whole  cosmic  process  is  one  long 
incarnation. 

Page  63 — 

The  race  is  climbing  the  steep  ascent 
toward  universal  brotherhood. 


Page  64 — 

The  New  Theology  is  a  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  God  is  expressing 
himself  through  his  world. 


Page  45 — 

It  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  only 
the  perceived  privation  of  what   you 
know  to  be  good. 
Page  32 — 

Sin  is  actually  a  quest  for  life,  but  a 
•   which  is  pursued  in  the  wrong 
way. 

Page  60' — 

■  The  doctrine  of  a    fall  is  an  absur- 
dity. 
Page  145 — 

Even  the  sinful  lifi  t  for  God 

— in  seeking  life  saint  and  sinner  alike 
are  seeking  God. 


Page  150 — 

Sin  itself  is  a  quest  for  God.  The 
man  who  got  drunk  last  night  did  so 
because  of  the  impulse  within  him  to 
break  through  the  barrier-  of  his  limi- 
tati  ms.  to  express  himseii.  and  to  real- 
ize more  abundant  life — a  quest  for  God. 
Page  77 — 

We  have  only  seen  perfect  manhood 
once,  and  that  was  the  manhood  of 
Jesus. 
Page  88— 

We    are    justified    in    holding    that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  God  is  essen- 
tially man,  that  is,  he  is  the  fount  of 
humanity. 
Page  89 — 

With  what  God  have  we  to  do  ex- 
cept the  God  who  is  eternally  man? 
Page  151 — 

The  roue  you  saw  in  Picadilly  last 
night,  who  went  out  to  corrupt  inno- 
cence and  to  wallow  in  filthiness  of 
flesh,  was  engaged  in  his  blundering 
quest  for  God  He  is  looking  for  him 
along  the  line  of  the  wrong  tendency. 
Page  234 — 

It  seems  probable  that  before  long 
we  shall  see  a  rehabilitation  of  belief 
in  the  credibility  of  certain  kinds  of 
miracle,  and  that  this  rehabilitation  will' 
proct  ' .  y sical  sci  - 

ence 


RELIGIOUS  REFORM  AS  A  POLITICAL 
MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA 

NATIONALISM  is  at  present  the  cry  in  India.  All  the  na- 
tive races  are  to  be  united  under  one  nag,  which  is  not  to 
bo  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Royal  Standard  of  England.  Such  is 
the  program  of  the  Indian  Congress.  But  as  the  principal  cause 
of  disunion  among  Indian  peoples  lies  in  their  religious  differ- 
ences, not  only  are  these  differences  to  be  reconciled,  but  all  native 
religionists  are  next  to  be  drawn  up  as  one  army  as  against  the 
religion  of  Europe,  whose  best  elements  they  propose  to  absorb. 
Thus  there  are  two  distinct  religious  movements  going  on  in  India, 
as  we  learn  from  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  that  coun- 
try. One  is  toward  monotheism  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans, 
Parsees,and  Brahmans,  a  movement  of  the  Nationalists  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separate  differ- 
ent races,  and  hinder  their  political  amalgamation.  Thus  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God,  whether  Allah  or  even  Jehovah,  is  to  be 
admitted  by  Parsees  and  all  Hindus  alike.  Idolatrous  personifi- 
cations are  to  be  treated  as  merely  symbols  or  mystic  representa- 
tions of  leaders  and  prophets  who  rank  as  Buddha  or  Mohammed. 

The  second  movement  is  rather  different.  While  it  has  also  a 
political  significance  and  is  intended  to  discredit  Christian  mis- 
sionaries as  representatives  of  British  imperialism,  its  purpose  is 
to  absorb  Christianity  into  Vedantism,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Max 
Mueller's  saying  that  to  "  understand  Christianity  in  its  true  spirit, 
one  must  study  the  Upanishads." 

This  movement  is  well  summarized  by  \  .  J  Kirtikar,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  The  Indian  Review  (Madras),  which  affords  the  American 
reader  an  inside  view  of  the  native  attitude  toward  Christianity. 
He  declares  that  first  of  all  in  "any  reform  sought  in  any  of  the 
practical  concerns  of  life,"  such  as  political  and  national  freedom, 
"care  should  be  taken  to  weld  together  the  religion,  the  ethics,  the 
philosophy  of  the  hoary  East  with  the  science  and  literature  of  the 
young  and  vigorous  West,  to  give  to  the  people  all  that  is  best  in 
European  culture  with  all  that  is  wisest  and  noblest  in  Asiatic 
thought." 

The  writer  here  emphasizes  the  lines  on  which  religious  reform 
should  be  initiated  in  India,  i.e.,  not  by  discarding  apparent  ex- 
crescences, but  by  interpreting  them.     Thus  he  says: 

"In  our  religious  reform,  if  we  mean  to  improve  the  religious 
ideals  of  the  people,  we  ought  not  to  discard  the  ancient  traditions 
and  associations  in  which  we  are  born  and  bred,  and  introduce  in- 
novations and  establish  institutions  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
much  superstition  in  the  orthodox  religions  or  that  they  tolerate 
idolatry  and  the  worship  of  false  gods.  .  .  .  It  is  enough  here  to 
state  that  no  Hindu  theologian — whether  a  dvaitin  or  an  advaitin 
— has  ever  exprest  his  approval  of  idolatry  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  understood  by  Christians. 

"As  stated  in  my  article  in  the  April  number  of  this  review  for 
1906,  at  page  261  : 

"  '  We  make  our  abstract  conceptions  popular  by  means  of  sym- 
bols, pictures,  and  images,  never  forgetting  at  the  same  time  to 
impress  the  truth  that  they  are  but  symbols.  ...  So  that,  when 
a  Hindu  worships  his  divinity  by  symbols,  pictures,  or  images,  he 
does  not  worship  the  symbol,  picture,  or  image,  but  the  meta- 
physical verity  underlying  it.  all  these  being  but  manifestations  of 
that  Eternal  Verity.'  " 

So  far  from  upper-class  Hindus  suffering  themselves  to  ex- 
change their  religion  for  Christianity,  the  contrary  is  rather  the 
case,  he  declares.  Christian  teachers  are  really  promoting  relig- 
ious unity,  and  therefore  Hindu  nationalism,  by  gradually  adopting 
Oriental  mysticism  into  their  system  of  teaching.     He  remarks: 

"  However  unwilling  Christian  theologians  and  orthodox  Chris- 
tians may  be  to  admit  it.  the  truth  is,  that,  instead  of  bringing  in- 
telligent and  educated  Hindus  into  the  Christian  fold,  Christianity 
itself  is  being  gradually,  tho  perhaps  imperceptibly,  absorbed  by 
Vedantism." 
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LETTERS  AND   ART 


AN  "OPERA  WAR"  THAT  WAS  NOT       COURAGE  AND  VERSATILITY  OF   MME. 

WAR  NAZIMOVA 


'FHE  opera  war  has  brought  to  the  surface  a  submerged  opera 
*  public,  hitherto  suspected,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Hammerstein 
alone.  The  people  who  formed  the  clientele  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera-House  during  the  past  season  were  not  forces  drawn  off 
from  the  Metropolitan,  but  a  contingent  who  got  their  opera,  if 
they  had  any  at  all,  in  small  doses  at  the  vaudeville-houses.  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  as  a  purveyor  hitherto  of  a  less  exalted  type  of 
musical  entertainment,  was  in  a  position  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
unfashionable  world,  and  he  was  able  to  make  a  shrewd  guess 
that  what  they  craved  was  grand  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
guessed  wisely,  and  the  provision  he  has  made  for  an  extended 
audience  for  higher  musical  art  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  impor- 
tant and  encouraging  result  of  the  season  just  closed.  It  seems 
also  to  prove  that  what  the  interested  public  has  been  watching 
was  not  war,  but  an  armed  neutrality.  Mr.  Hammerstein  gives 
the  key  to  the  situation  in  his  interview  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times.     Thus: 

"The  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  instead  of  popularizing  grand 
opera  in  this  city,  involuntarily  depopularized  it.  It  could  hold 
but  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  having  a  taste  for  grand  opera.  The 
inability  to  supply  the  demand  had  caused  apathy,  if  not  entire 
loss  of  interest.  Time  and  again  I  have  watched  the  audiences 
in  vaudeville  theaters  in  'turns'  smattering  of  grand  opera;  a 
quartet  from  'Rigoletto,'  a  sextet  of 'Lucia,"  could  always  be  re- 
lied on  to  bring  forth  deafening  applause.  These  audiences  are 
made  up  of  people  to  whom  opera  is  an  unknown  quantity.  But 
in  these  demonstrations  I  detected  the  seed  with  which  grand 
opera  could  be  made  to  ripen  into  an  everlasting  plant." 

If  the  new  house  had  done  nothing  better  than  to  steal  away 
part  of  the  patronage  of  the  old,  says  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of 
The  Sun,  we  should  soon  have  seen  disaster  overtake  both.  "  But 
with  a  new  public  the  new  house  can  succeed  and  the  old  one  con- 
tinue, and  the  city  be  much  better  for  the  enlargement  of  its  field 
of  musical  pleasure."  Mr.  Krehbiel,  who  views  the  situation  in 
some  of  its  broader  implications,  has  this  to  say  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"Mr.  Hammerstein  has  told  us  that  he  has  had  good  fortune 
this  season  and  a  promise  of  better  next.  If  what  he  has  said  is 
to  be  accepted  with  literalness,  the  lesson  of  the  season  now  closed 
is  that  the  people  who  live  in  New  York  and  come  to  New  York 
in  the  winter  season  are  willing  to  spend,  let  us  say,  one  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  this  one  form  of  enter- 
tainment. It  would  appear,  also,  that  fad  and  fashion  are  not  the 
controlling  impulse  in  this  vast  expenditure  ;  for  the  chief  things 
which  fad  and  fashion  have  had  to  offer  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House  have  been  noticeably  absent  from  the  Manhattan.  On  a 
score  of  occasions  there  have  been  large  gatherings  representative 
of  wealth  and  what  is  called  society  at  the  house  in  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  but  generally  the  audiences  have  been  distinct  in  their 
composition.  It  has  almost  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Hammerstein  had 
been  correct  in  his  deduction  that  there  were  enough  people  in 
New  York  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  opera,  but  were  excluded  from 
the  Metropolitan  by  the  extent  of  the  subscription  to  support  a 
second  house.  If  this  be  so,  it  marks  a  marvelous  change  from 
the  time  of  the  last  operatic  rivalry,  which  ruined  both  Mapleson 
and  Abbey  and  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
forever. 

"Perhaps  the  city's  growth  in  population  and  wealth  furnishes 
the  explanation  ;  we  can  scarcely  believe  from  a  study  of  the 
doings  at  the  two  houses  that  a  growth  in  musical  taste  and 
culture  is  the  determining  factor.  Twenty  years  ago  such  a  list  of 
operas  as  that  presented  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  the  season  just 
closed  would  have  spelled  ruin  to  any  manager.  Xot  even  the 
prestige  of  Adelina  Patti  would  have  saved  it.  There  is  not  a 
novelty  in  the  list." 


COURAGE  and  versatility  have  rarely  been  so  embodied  in 
an  actress  as  the  critics  see  displayed  by  Mme.  Alia  Nazi- 
mova,  a  Russian  who  forsakes  her  own  country  and  tongue  to  ap- 
peal to  an  alien  race  in  their  own  vernacular  and  to  essay  the  most 
opposite  fields  of  dramatic  expression  from  tragedy  to  comedy. 
Conditions  could  hardly  be  invented  to  provide  a  severer  test.  In 
the  facts  of  her  previous  history  these  same  traits  are  seen  to  carry 
her  triumphantly  through  difficulties  voluntarily  undertaken,  as 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Forman    shows   in  Harper's   Weekly.     In   the  first 


MME.    ALLA     NAZIMOVA, 

A  Russian  actress  who  has  conquered  a  new  language  and  a  new 
public  in  one  year. 

place  her  courage  was  tested  in  her  willingness  to  leave  Russia, 
where  she  was  well  known,  to  produce  in  foreign  lands,  with  Paul 
Orleneff,  a  play  banned  by  the  Russian  censor.  Her  versatility 
was  only  imperfectly  appreciated  when  she  played  a  diversity  of 
roles  with  the  Russian  company  in  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Criticism  was  not  wholly  favorable,  tho  there  were  many 
who  perceived  an  unusual  talent,  even  tho  its  expression  came  to 
them  through  an  unfamiliar  medium.     Mr.  Forman  writes: 

"  No  one  of  those  who  witnessed  the  first  performance  of  these 
players  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  which  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man  loaned  for  the  occasion,  is  ever  likely  to  forget  it.  Even 
those  of  the  audience  who  spoke  not  a  word  of  Russian  were 
moved  to  tears  and  wild  applause  by  the  intense,  yet  wholly  ai 
tic,  realism  of  those  actors,  the  wonderful  technic  with  which  they 
produced  the  effect  of  verisimilitude.  At  that  time  Mme.  Xazi- 
mova  was  enacting  the  part  of  a  poor  young  Jewish  girl  in  a  tongue 
unknown,  but  already  the  critics  noted  in  her  the  qualities  which 
they  now  praise  in  her  interpretation  of  Ibsen.  But  then,  some- 
how, the  criticisms  seemed  mostly  tentative  and  condescending. 
For  those  Russian  players  did  not  come  here  with  a  Sarah-Bern- 
hardt  reputation,  nor  did  they  travel  in  de-luxe  trains.  A  language 
like  the  Russian,  moreover,  serves  as  a  refracting  medium,  and 
the  best  of  theatric  ability  has  a  way  of  appearing  distorted 
through  a  language  that  abounds  in  the  suflfi  i 

The  unusual  personal  qualities  displayed  by  Mme.   Xazimova 
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in  consenting  to  adopt  a  new  country  with  a  different  social  con- 
sciousness from  her  native  one,  to  learn  a  new  language  and  pro- 
duce some  of  the  most  exacting  of  modern  plays,  are  enforced  by  a 
question  this  writer  puts:  "How  many  stars,"  asks  Mr.  Forman, 
"  would  undertake  to  learn  German  or  French  or  Russian  enough 
in  a  summer  to  play  Ibsen  or  anything  else  in  those  tongues?" 
English  she  so  far  mastered  that  "  the  evanescent  foreign  accent 
which  still  clings  to  her  utterance  is  noticeable  only  until  the 
hearer  becomes  absorbed  in  the  play;  then  it  is  lost  sight  of,  like 
plainness  in  a  brilliant  man  or  woman." 

In  the  Ibsen  roles  of  Nora,  in  "A  Doll's  House,"  and  Hedda 
Gabler,  Mme.  Nazimova  has  shown  herself  "  an  actress  of  the 
highest  type,  of  the  imaginative  and  creative  type  "  So  writes 
Miss  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary  in  Putnam's  Monthly  (April).  To 
reread  the  play  after  seeing  her  performance  of  Nora,  continues 
this  writer,  "is  to  realize  that  she  has  missed  not  a  single  intel- 
lectual triumph  in  the  realm  of  organic  construction  "  In  com- 
paring this  performance  with  that  of  Hedda  Gabler,  Miss  Cary 
pays  the  actress  a  tribute  that  few  players,  who  mainly  conceive 
their  art  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  own  personality,  could 
merit      We  read  : 

"In  the  character  of  Hedda  she  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
her  extraordinary  ability  to  depict  mysterious  psychological  forces, 
to  treat  a  complex  soul  of  the  duskiest  hue  in  a  way  to  solicit  our 
sympathy  for  its  moral  situation.  In  Nora  the  'note'  is  simplic 
ity,  and  nothing  shows  more  conclusively  Mme.  Nazimova's  qual- 
ity as  an  actress  than  her  unbroken  absorption  in  each  of  these 
characters  in  turn,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  mixing  up  her 
points  of  view.  She  appears  as  a  true  'maker,'  modeling  her 
images  with  impregnable  fidelity  to  their  individual  forms." 

Neither  of  these  roles  gave  opportunity  to  show  that  she  possest 
the  spirit  of  comedy,  and  that  was  needed  to  prove  without  cavil 
the  contention  of  her  versatility.  Her  latest  play,  "The  Comtesse 
Coquette,"  by  the  Italian  playwright  Roberto  Bracco,  was  a  bid 
for  full  justification,  and  her  success  is  estimated  in  these  words 
from  Mr.  John  Corbin,  of  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  part  of  Nina  reveals  Mme  Nazimova's  exotic  charm  of 
personality  in  a  new  and  more  convincing  phase,  and  affords  her 
an  opportunity  to  show  that  her  powers  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  Ibsen  and  intellectual  gloom.  Her  dark  and  sharply  outlined 
masque  and  her  serpentine  plastique  are  as  ill  adapted  to  comedy  as 
they  are  well  adapted  to  tragedy  Yet  she  lived  vitally  through 
every  mood  of  the  play  and  touched  out  unerringly  its  varied 
phases  of  superficial  gaiety  and  emotional  depth.  Each  succes- 
sive character  she  has  assumed  has  deepened  the  impression  of  her 
histrionic  intelligence  and  versatility." 

So  much  of  praise  must  admit  something  of  qualification  Crit- 
icism so  favorable  has  no  doubt  designedly  held  in  the  background 
recognition  of  flaws  that  might  be  expected  to  disappear  as  the' 
medium  becomes  more  familiar  to  the  young  actress.  Mr.  Corbin 
here  expresses  a  "deepened  sense  of  the  perils  that  beset  her 
path  " : 

"The  most  fleeting  of  all  charms  is  the  charm  of  the  exotic,  and 
those  who  have  acclaimed  her  weird  beauty  are  likely  to  tire  of  it 
first.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  Nazimova  undulation  will  one 
day  be  as  obsolete  as  the  Marcel  wave.  The  outlook  is  dire,  But 
even  more  portentous  is  the  overdemonstrativeness,  the  restless- 
ness of  her  mimetic  method  It  is  begging  the  question  to  con- 
done this  as  natural  in  a  Slav.  Unlike  morals,  art  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  geography,  at  least  the  art  of  impersonation  This  heroine 
of  Bracco's,  with  all  her  dexterity  and  lightness  of  mood,  was 
above  all  a  creature  of  mental  poise  and  self-command.  Her 
force  was  the  force  of  reserve,  sprung  from  a  harmoniously 
blended  nature  and  impulses  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one  an- 
other. It  jarred  the  illusion  of  Mme.  Nazimova's  art,  tho  it  could 
not  destroy  it,  to  have  her  quite  so  persistently  doing  things. 

»st  perilous  of  all  is  her  speech.  Her  voice  is  of  very  lim- 
ited range,  being  high-pitched  and  almost  without  chest  notes. 
She  speaks  nervously,  and  from  the  throat.  And  her  accent  is  as 
far  as  ever  from  accuracy  and  ease.     Many  phrases,  in  fact  entire 


sentences,  were  indistinguishable  even  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
house  Much  might  be  said  of  the  merely  musical  value  of  speech 
in  the  theater  Unfortunately  the  present  case  is  even  more  vital. 
In  any  play  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  what  is  being  said.  In  a 
comedy  as  finely  and  as  wittily  written,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
subtle,  as  '  Infidele  '  ['Comtesse  Coquette '],  the  loss  of  the  pre- 
cise phrase,  of  the  accurately  vernacular  manner  of  delivering  it, 
is  all  but  irreparable  " 


LITERARY  TYRANNY 

WRITERS  who  lament  that  they  can  no  longer  influence  the 
public  because  it  has  become  debased  by  popular  reading 
are  blind  to  the  real  cause  of  their  failure.  That  cause  lies  in 
themselves,  a  recent  critic  asserts,  especially  when  it  may  be  said 
that  half  of  them  write  down  to  this  public  and  the  other  half 
write  over  it,  "  all  of  them  despising  it  either  way  "  The  kind 
who  write  down  to  their  public,  it  is  asserted,  are  the  under-edu- 
cated who  deliberately  exploit  and  create  a  vulgar  taste  The 
other  class  are*"  the  writers  who  pride  themselves  on  appealing  to 
a  few  refined  persons  and  deliberately  choose  what  is  remote  and 
complicated."  The  greater  public  are  content  enough  to  let  such 
writers  alone,  and  perfect  harmony  might  prevail  ;  but  "  the  wri- 
tings of  the  elect  are  full  of  lamentation  and  wo  at  the  alleged  nar- 
rowing of  the  circle  in  which  their  refined  wares  find  acceptance." 
Mr.  J  A.  Spender,  who  treats  our  literati  in  this  critical  manner 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  turns  the  tables  on  the  su- 
perior writers  thus : 

"The  writers  who  complain  that  the  great  public  turns  away 
from  them  should  ask  themselves  whether  there  is  in  truth  any 
reason  why  average,  simple,  serious  people— the  kind  of  people 
who  read  and  are  touched  by  the  Bible,  by  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth— should  trouble  themselves  to  read  their  works? 
What  of  the  kind  of  sustenance  they  want  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
rarefied  studies  of  matrimonial  unhappiness,  sexual  indulgence, 
and  morbid  casuistry,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  more  ac- 
complished fiction  of  the  day?  Why  should  they  bother  them- 
selves about  clever  paradoxes  which  present  the  world  inside  out 
and  make  mock  of  their  sentiments  and  instincts,  when  they  know 
in  their  hearts  that  some  literary  gentleman  is  merely  posturing 
before  them?  And  what  encouragement  is  there  for  them  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  art  or  poetry  when  it  is  openly  laid  down  that 
nothing  can  be  of  the  highest  merit  which  is  not  beyond  their 
reach  ?  " 

This  superior  order  of  writers,  Mr.  Spender  asserts,  are  subject 
to  "a  critical  tyranny  which  would  make  artists  of  them  instead 
of  preachers  and  prophets."  In  thus  submitting  themselves  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  "contact  with  the  simpler  and  deeper  things 
of  life."  The  change  has  been  a  gradual  one  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  traceable,  the  writer  thinks,  to  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  critical  dicta  enunciated  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
From  his  time,  emphasis  has  been  removed  from  the  matter  of  lit- 
erature and  placed  upon  the  manner,  with  a  consequent  narrowing 
of  range  in  writer's  interests  and  a  disappearance  of  "an  authori- 
tative general  literature."     We  read  : 

"The  change  is,  in  brief,  from  an  ethical  to  an  artistic  atmos- 
phere From  Byron  to  Matthew  Arnold,  everybody  preached 
and  everybody  generalized.  Tremendous  battles  were  fought  over 
the  eternities  and  immensities,  and  the  everlasting  ays  and  nays. 
Bagehot  and  Mill  philosophized  about  politics  ;  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Kuskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  preached  without  ceasing,  and  even 
scolded  and  threatened  ;  Mazzini  rhapsodized  about  democracy. 
No  one  was  bored,  no  one  doubted  that  the  questions  at  issue 
were  enormously  important;  every  one  took  for  granted  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  writer  to  moralize  and  to  preach.  The 
objection  so  often  raised  in  these  days  that  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  or  Tennyson  is  too  didactic  is  certainly  not  a  common  con- 
temporary criticism  The  idea  that  their  business  was  primarily 
with  the  art  of  writing,  and  that  the  art  should  be  pursued  for  the 
art's  sake,  belongs  to  quite  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  re- 
sult of  this  ethical  atmosphere  was  an  authoritative  tone  which 
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has  quite  gone  out  of  recent  writing.  It  is  really  almost  incredible 
to  us  in  these  days  that '  Modern  Painters  '  should  have  been  the 
work  of  an  unknown  young  man  of  twenty-seven.  What  young 
man  in  our  time  would  have  the  courage,  even  if  he  had  the 
genius,  to  write  thus?  And  what  would  the  clever  critics  say  if 
he  did,  or  if  even  he  adopted  the  stern  and  impressive  manner  of 
Mr.  John  Morley's  'Essay  on  Compromise,'  written  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two?  Young  men  in  these  days  are  expected  to  be  clever 
and  cynical,  and  permitted  to  show  a  high  degree  of  literary  skill, 
but  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  lay  down  the  law  to  their  elders 
or  to  moralize  about  things  in  general." 

The  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  is  getting  little  or  no  moral 
sustenance  from  modern  writers,  which  is  a  great  loss,  Mr. 
Spender  thinks,  for  "  every  generation  needs  living  writers  to  inter- 
pret the  present,  and  even  to  reinterpret  the  past  in  the  light  of  the 
present."  While  we  can  not  invent  anew  Ruskin  or  a  new  Carlyle, 
"we  can  resolutely  oppose  the  literary  tyranny  which,  if  a  new 
Ruskin  or  a  new  Carlyle  appeared,  would  prevent  them  from  rais- 
ing their  heads."     The  writer  concludes  : 

"Nor  need  we  be  browbeaten  by  the  little  masters  who  impov- 
erish the  idea  of  literature  by  making  it  a  thing  of  words  appeal- 
ing to  the  dilettante,  and  shut  off  from  the  mass  of  men  and 
women.  Our  writers  should  be  encouraged  to  live  less  in  the 
study  and  more  among  men,  to  be  less  careful  of  their  reputations 
and  more  prodigal  of  their  gifts.  The  public,  I  believe,  is  ripe 
for  a  richer  and  fuller  kind  of  literature  than  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent years;  and  we  shall  hasten  its  coming  if  we  can  banish  the 
idea  that  popularity  is  necessarily  a  mean  art  to  be  eschewed  by 
good  writers,  and  restore  the  true  doctrine  that  literature  is  neither 
a  trade  to  be  pursued  by  inferior  writers  nor  a  secret  to  be  guarded 
by  superior  writers,  but  the  appeal  of  the  best  men  to  the  greatest 
number  of  their  fellow  countrymen." 


red  blood  in  his  veins;  that  he  shall  possess  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  paint  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  their  natural 
colors;  that  he  shall  have  the  courage  to  present  them  as  they 
are,  the  humor  to  laugh  at  their  shortcomings,  the  philosophy  to 
make  us  see  the  good  in  them."     It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 


HOW   FIELDING   MEASURES  UP   WITH 
MODERN  NOVELISTS 

PEOPLE  who  have  taken  refuge  from  the  flood  of  modern 
novels  in  Emerson's  practise  of  reading  old  ones  may  per- 
haps not  have  gone  back  so  far  as  Fielding.  Those  who  have 
done  so  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  by  the  "  bicentenary  "  essays, 
now  filling  the  magazines,  that  Fielding's  striking  quality  is  his 
modernness.  "  No  writer  of  the  past  two  centuries,"  says  Mr.  C. 
H.  Gaines  in   Harper's   Weekly  (April  20),  "has  come  nearer  to 
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SHARPHAM     1'AKK,    HUM  Mil. ACE    OF    HENRY     FIELDING. 

the  modern  ideal  of  truth  and  vitality,  which  in  spite  of  much  that 
is  fanciful  and  overrefined  in  o^ir  fiction,  does  predominate  in  our 
minds,  than  the  grand  common  ancestor  of  them  all,  Henry  Field- 
ing." He  fulfils  those  requirements  that  we  profess,  if  we  do  not 
always  practise,  this  writer  asserts— that  the  novelist  "shall  have 


HENRY     FIELDING. 

From  the  portrait  by  Hogarth. 
"  He  possest  all  the  essentials  of  his  art  as  it  is  practised  to-day," 
says  a  critic,  and  had  besides  a  "  nascent  vigor  that  no  modern  author 
can  quite  equal." 

Fielding's  greatness,  that,  standing  as  he  does  as  the  first  of  the 
English  novelists,  he  is  still  the  one.  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  in 
taste,  to  which  we  have  swung  round  for  our  best  ideals  of  what 
a  good  novel  should  be.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
further  matter  of  interest  in  Mr.  Gaines's  article  : 

"It  makes  us  open  our  eyes  to  find  that  this  origi- 
nator of  the  modern  novel  (for  this  title,  by  general 
consent,  belongs  not  to  Defoe  or  Richardson,  but  to 
Fielding)  deliberately  set  himself  a  difficult  standard- 
very  like  our  own,  and  very  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessors— and  lived  up  to  it  more  honestly  than  we 
live  up  to  ours.  Human  nature,  he  tells  us  repeatedly, 
is  his  theme  ;  and  he  insists  that  in  order  to  describe 
it  in  both  its  high  and  low  degrees,  one  must  have  had 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  life  in  all  its  forms.  One 
must  have  met  the  lady  of  fashion  in  society  and  in 
her  boudoir,  and  sued  for  favors  at  his  lordship's 
levees;  one  must  have  conversed  familiarly  with  the 
innkeeper's  wife,  and  learned  to  "drink  with  a  tinker 
in  his  own  language.'  This  is  the  attitude  which  Field- 
ing maintained  in  a  day  when  'true  nature  was  as  1 
cult  to  be  found  in  authors  as  the  Payonne  ham  or 
Bologna  sausage  in  the  shops.'  We  find  in  him.  then, 
the  most  hearty  and  humane  of  realists;  but  his 
realism  is  not  of  that  decadent  kind  which  runs  to  an 
accumulation  of  meaningless  detail  and  incident.  In 
his  comments  and  asides  to  the  reader  he  is  particularly  clear 
upon  the  duty  of  presenting  only  what  is  significant  or  amusing. 
He  surprizes  us  by  his  grasp  of  a  principle  which  since  his  time 
has  been  frequently  ignored.  We  could  lorgive  the  Father  of  the 
English  Novel  for  boring  us  a  little  ;  but  we  need  not  fear  him  ; 
his  point  of  view  is  quite  the  same  as  our  own.     His  comments 
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upon  the  novel  which  is  merely  'a  continued  newspaper '  (his  own 
phrase)  read  like  excerpts  from  a  modern  review. 

"  But  while  Fielding  possest  all  the  essentials  of  his  art  as  it  is 
practised  to-day,  there  is  in  him  a  nascent  vigor  which  no  modern 
author  can  quite  equal,  and  his  manner  of  writing  is  marked  by  a 
simplicity  and  a  complete  freedom  from  affectation  that  are  for- 
eign to  the  style  of  to-day.  He  seems  always  to  refuse  with  scorn 
the  little  arts  of  mystification  which  are  at  present  so  much  in  use. 
No  one  has  so  completely  as  he  the  air  of  telling  a  perfectly  plain, 
unvarnished  tale;  yet  none  more  successfully  puts  the  reader  off 
his  guard,  entangles  him  in  a  complex  situation,  and  finally  leads 
him  up  to  a  sur  rize.  He  has,  too,  an  invigorating  way  of  discov- 
ering real  motives  in  men  and  women;  and  we  must  add  to  this 
understanding  of  the  true  springs  of  human  action  a  complete 
mastery  of  individual  character  — a  mastery  so  sure  and  unfailing 
that  Fieiding  seems  merely  to  play  with  the  persons  of  his  stories. 
He  restrains  them  rather  than  urges  them  on." 


of  that  most  snobbish  and  most  silly  phrase,  the  criminal  classes.' 
If  an  Italian  in  Borgia's  time  had  spoken  of  the  criminal  classes 
he  would  probably  have  meant  the  upper  classes." 
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MELODRAMA  AND  SCIENCE 

I^HE  news  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  writing  a  tragedy  that  will 
center  around  the  dark  figure  of  Caesar  Borgia  moves  the 
ever-alert  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  to  remark  that  Borgia  was  in  his 

life  an  actual  refutation 
of  the  notion  that  crim- 
inal traits  are  the  results 
of  faulty  physical  devel- 
opment. Borgia  was  a 
prince,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  could  have  passed 
a  creditable  life-in-iurr.nce 
examination,  vet  was 
somewhat  oft  in  i.' ; 
morals.  From  this  Mr 
Chesterton  argues  that 
the  scientists  are  wrong, 
and  the  writers  of  yellow- 
back literature,  who  re- 
late the  crimes  of  "  Hand- 
some Harry,"  are  nearer 
the  mark.  The  only  link 
missing  in  Mr.  Chester- 
coumsy  of  d.  Appieton  &  Co.  ton's     argument     is     his 

Cvesar  borgia,  omission  to  mention  the 

The  figure  about  whom  Mr.  Swinburne,  at        .,  .,  .  ,  .      .. 

the  age  of  seventy,  is  writing  a  tragedy.  theory  that  criminal  traits 

are  often  due  to  eye- 
strain, even  when  the  criminal  is  otherwise  physically  perfect. 
Borgia  may  have  had  astigmatism. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Chesterton  says  (in  The  Illustrated  London 
News) : 

"The  study  of  the  great  Italian  prince  and  poisoner  might  do 
somj  good  at  the  present  day  if  only  by  knocking  on  the  head  that 
most  idiotic  and  most  undemocratic  of  the  inventions  of  our  false 
popular  science— the  idea  that  vice  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
ignorance,  with  weakness,  with  poor  conditions  or  stunted  phy- 
sique. There  is  far  more  fact  and  history  in  the  novelettes  that 
are  read  by  housemaids  than  there  is  in  that  sort  of  scientific  talk. 
It  is  a  great  deal  more  true  to  depict  the  villain  as  invariably  wear- 
ing a  diamond  ring  and  smoothing  a  dark,  silky  mustache  than  to 
represent  him  as  always  being  some  sort  of  social  weakling  or 
physical  degenerate.  For  it  is  generally  true  that  the  selfish  and 
rapacious  man  is  attracted  by  good  looks  and  diamond  rings; 
whereas  it  is  obviously  not  true  that  the  stupid  or  stunted  man  is 
necessarily  attracted  by  crime.  Novelettes  and  melodramas  are 
really  very  like  life;  they  describe  the  scoundrel  as  brilliant, 
graceful,  and  well-drest  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  number 
of  scoundrels  are  and  have  been  like  that.  Caesar  Borgia  was  like 
that;  and,  as  the  old  proverb  very  correctly  says,  the  devil  is  a 
gentleman.  The  study  of  the  great  Italian  may  perhaps  turn  the 
3  of  all  the  modern  people  toward  this  simple  historical  fact: 
that  education  does  not  insure  virtue.     And  perhaps  it  will  get  rid 


ANOTHER   ENGLISH  CRITIC  OF  THE 
YELLOW  PRESS 

r*HE  heaviest  indictment  of  the  popular  taste  of  America  is 
*■  furnished  by  the  yellow  press,  says  Mr.  Charles  Whib- 
ley,  an  English  literary  critic,  who  has  lately  been  serializing  his 
observations  of  the  United  States  in  Blackwood 's  Magazine. 
"  It  owes  nothing  to  Europe,  nothing  to  the  traditions  of  its  own 
country,"  he  asserts.  "  It  grew  out  of  nothing,  and  let  us  hope  it  will 
soon  disappear  into  nothingness."  The  real  press  of  America  was 
red  instead  of  yellow,  the  writer  observes,  and  the  red  journals  of- 
earlier  days  command  admiration  for  "an  energy  and  a  character 
which  still  exist  in  some  more  reputable  sheets."  The  yellow  press 
is  regarded  in  its  own  land  with  perhaps  too  much  amused  tolera- 
tion ;  but  it  rarely  wins  anything  of  the  sort  from  its  foreign  critics. 
Mr.  Whibley  is  even  more  vigorous  than  most  of  the  company 
who  analyze  us  for  the  information  of  the  English  public.  Our 
yellow  press,  he  declares,  "excites  the  nerves  of  the  foolish," 
"presents  a  hideously  false  standard  of  life,"'  "suggests  that  no- 
body is  sacred  for  the  omnipotent  eavesdropper,"  and  "  preaches 
day  after  day  at  the  top  of  its  husky  voice  the  gospel  of  snobbish- 
ness."    But,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  public  manners  which  it  degrades;  it  does 
its  best  to  hamper  the  proper  administration  of  the  law.  In 
America  trial  by  journalism  has  long  supplemented,  and  goes  far 
to  supplant,  trial  by  jury.  If  a  murder  be  committed,  its  detec- 
tion is  not  left  to  the  officers  of  the  police.  A  thousand  reporters, 
running  as  monkeys,  active  as  sleuth-hounds,  are  on  the  track, 
'hether  it  is  the  criminal  that  they  pursue  or  an  innocent  man  is 
i  '  •■  rent  to  them.  Heedless  of  injustice,  they  go  in  search  of 
They  interrogate  the  friends  of  the  victim,  and  they  un- 
_c.er  the  secrets  of  all  the  friends  and  relatives  he  may  have 
possest.  They  care  not  how  they  prejudice  the  public  mind,  or 
what  wrong  they  do  to  innocent  men.  If  they  make  a  fair  trial 
impossible,  it  matters  not.  They  have  given  their  tired  readers  a 
new  sensation,  they  have  stimulated  gossip  in  a  thousand  tene- 
ment-houses, and  justice  may  fall  in  ruins  so  long  as  they  sell  an- 
other edition.  And  nobody  protests  against  their  unbridled  li- 
cense, not  even  when  they  have  made  it  an  affair  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  many  weeks  to  empanel  an  unprejudiced  jury." 

Unless  time  brings  with  it  a  natural  reaction  there  is  no  appar- 
ent remedy,  says  Mr.  Whibley,  in  what  appears  a  tone  of  great 
discouragement,  coupled  with  dismay  that  the  infection  has  already 
touched  Europe.  The  hopelessness  of  the  situation  lies  in  its 
solid  entrenchment  against  reform.     We  read  : 

"It  is  as  desperate  a  task  to  touch  the  press  as  to  change  the 
Constitution.  The  odds  against  reform  are  too  great.  A  law  to 
check  the  exuberance  of  newspapers  would  never  survive  the  at- 
tacks of  the  newspapers  themselves.  Nor  is  it  only  in  America 
that  reform  is  necessary.  The  press  of  Europe,  also,  has  strayed 
so  far  from  its  origins  as  to  be  a  danger  to  the  state.  In  their  in- 
ception the  newspapers  were  given  freedom,  that  they  might  ex- 
pose and  check  the  corruption  and  dishonesty  of  politicians.  It 
was  thought  that  publicity  was  the  best  cure  for  intrigue.  For  a 
while  the  liberty  of  the  press  seemed  justified.  It  is  justified  no 
longer.  The  license  which  it  assumed  has  led  to  far  worse  evils 
than  those  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  In  other  words,  the 
slave  has  become  a  tyrant,  and  where  is  the  statesman  who  shall 
rid  us  of  this  tyranny?  Failure  alone  can  kill  what  lives  only 
upon  popular  success,  and  it  is  the  old-fash iorted,  self-respecting 
journals  which  are  facing  ruin.  Prosperity  is  with  the  large  cir- 
culations, and  a  large  circulation  is  no  test  of  merit.  Success  is 
made  neither  by  honesty  nor  wisdom.  The  people  will  buy  what 
flatters  its  vanity  or  appeals  to  its  folly.  And  the  yellow  press 
will  flourish,  with  its  headlines  and  its  vulgarity,  until  the  mixt 
population  of  America  has  sufficiently  mastered  the  art  of  life  and 
the  English  tongue  to  demand  something  better  wherewith  to 
solace  its  leisure  than  scandal  and  imbecility." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Adams,  Charles  Francis.  Three  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Addresses.  i2mo,  pp.  200.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton.  Mifflin   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Begbie,  Harold.  The  Penalty.  i2mo,  pp.  394. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Booth,  William  Stone.  A  Practical  Guide  for 
Authors.  i2mo,  pp.  180.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     50  cents. 

Mr.  Booth  has  had  an  extended  experi- 
ence in  publishing-houses,  where  his  func- 
tion has  been  to  deal  with  authors  and 
their  manuscripts.  He  writes  of  the 
practical  side  of  things,  with  sanity  and 
clearness.  Appended  to  his  original  mat- 
ter are  several  chapters  dealing  with 
spelling  and  punctuation,  and  the  division 
of  words. 

Brooke,  Emma.  Sir  Elyot  of  the  Woods.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  435.  New  York. 
Duffield    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Colquhoun,  Archibald  R.  and  Ethel.  The  Whirl- 
pool of  Europe:  Austria- Hungary  and  the  Haps- 
burgs.  With  maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi-349.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     $3.50  net. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Russia, 
no  country  in  Europe  should  have  more 
interest  for  the  world  than  the  empire  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  Almost  continuously  the 
theater  of  violent  political  agitation,  the 
Dual  Monarchy  looks  forward  with  dread 
to  the  events  which  may  follow  upon  the 
death  of  the  aged  sovereign — a  contin- 
gency which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can 
not  be  far  off. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy the  present  authors  have  shown  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  features 
of  this  subject.  In  reading  these  pages 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  prestige  of  that 
royal  house  of  Europe  whose  historic 
glories  imposed  upon  Napoleon  himself. 
We  realize  that  to  arrive  at  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  it 
is  necessary  to  unroll  the  panorama  of 
European  history  and  to  supplement  this 
with  the  shadowy  records  of  antiquity. 
The  grizzled  old  Emperor  of  Austria  can 
look  back  upon  a  line  of  kings  that  liter- 
ally is  lost  in  the  night  of  time. 

In  this  "Whirlpool  of  Europe"  may  be 
studied  the  eddying  currents  of  five  or 
six  different  races,  religions,  and  national 
ambitions.  Every  phase  of  European 
civilization,  every  question,  racial,  po- 
litical, or  social,  that  has  agitated  Europe 
in  the  last  two  centuries  may  here  be 
studied.  As  regards  political  personages 
and  living  issues,  such  as  Pan-Germanism, 
Pan-Slavism,  etc.,  the  volume  is  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  Very  interesting 
also  is  the  authoritative  account  of  the 
Emperor's  personality,  regarding  which 
there  has  been  so  much  conflicting  opin- 
ions.     It   is    an    impressive   and    imperial 


figure   that    is   presented   in   these   pages. 

The  crown  of  Francis  Joseph  is  lined  with 

a  crown  of  thorns.     The  illustrations  are 

profuse. 

Oorbln,  John.  The  Cave  Man.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,   pp.   36s.     New   York-     D.   Appleton     &  Co. 

Si. 50. 

In  spite  of  its  prehistoric  title  Mr. 
Corbin's  novel,  which  is  his  first,  is  very 
modern.  As  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has 
attained  distinction  as  a  dramatic  critic  it 
has  gained  not  a  little  notice  in  its  se- 
rial form.  It  is  a  cleverly  handled  novel 
portraying  a  phase  of  genuine  American 
life.  The  subject  is  not  new,  but  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  handled  has  a  touch 
of  novelty.  It  is  the  subject  which  fairly 
may  be  said  to  obsess  contemporaneous 
fiction — the  struggle  for  existence  and 
power  in  the  modern  industrial  field,  the 
clash  of  human  ambitions  and  elemental 
possessions  in  the  new  environment  created 
by  American  business  enterprise  on  a  co- 
lossal scale. 

Ultramodern  novels  of  this  type  are 
apt  to  be  disfigured  by  smartness,  that 
sin  of  up-to-date  fiction;  and  it  must  be 
said  that  "The  Cave  Man"  is  not  wholly 
immune  from  the  fault.  The  habit  of 
adopting  the  raw  slang  in  vogue  into  the 
pages  of  a  novel  ought  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  faults  of  Mr.  Corbin's  book, 
however,  are  of  the  minor  sort.  There  is 
genuine  merit  in  the  story. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.  The  Windfall,  nmo, 
pp.  450.     New  York:    Duffield   &  Co.     Si. so. 

Duncan,  Norman.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining 
Light.  i2mo,  pp.  343.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.50  net. 

Francke,  Kuno.  German  Ideals  of  To-day.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  341.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin    &  Co.      Si. so  net. 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  Country  House,  nmo, 
pp.  307.     New  York.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Gunter,  Archibald  Clavering.  Mr.  Barnes,  Amer- 
ican: A  Sequel  to  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York.  Illus- 
trations by  B.  Martin  Justice.  i2mo,  pp.  329.  New 
York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

All  novel  readers  are  not  capable  of 
breathing  the  super-subtle  atmosphere  of 
Meredith  and  James,  and  there  will  always 
remain  a  goodly  number  of  unsophisti- 
cated lovers  of  fiction  who  will  acclaim  a 
good  hearty  melodrama  in  which  the 
characters  talk  like  men  and  women  of 
this  world  and  "things  happen."  The 
author  of  the  present  novel  has  written 
several  books  which  are  dear  to  the  pro- 
letariat of  literature.  Some  of  them  may 
claim  a  place  in  the  empyrean  of  "best 
sellers." 

Highly  dramatic  scenes  and  characters 
are  provided  in  this  volume  with  that 
lavishness  which  marks  the  scorner  of  the 


improbable  in  fiction.  The  very  ample 
dramatis  persona  include  Corsican  ban- 
dits, supra-beautiful  maidens,  members  of 
the  aristocracy,  ill-favored  ruffians  both 
imported  and  domestic,  and  ghosts.  Very 
exciting  events  transpire,  and  the  pages 
of  the  book  fairly  crackle  with  polyglot 
maledictions,  the  accents  of  which  are 
generally  left  out.  Slaughter  is  plethoric 
but  the  villains  decline  to  stay  dead,  and 
it  must  not  be  taken  amiss  if  one  of  the 
hearsed  assassins  reappears  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  shaking  his  gory  locks  at 
the  reader. 

Hamilton.  Sir  Ian,  K.C.B.  A  Staff  Officers. 
Scrap- Book  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  With 
illustrations,  maps,  and  plans.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  II.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$4.50  net. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  General  Hamil- 
ton, the  second  of  which  is  now  before  us, 
we  have  a  vivid  and  trustworthy  account 
of  a  very  important  and  considerable  area 
of  the  war.  A  practical  soldier  and  vet- 
eran of  the  Boer  War,  General  Hamil- 
ton brings  to  his  task  an  admirable  equip- 
ment. He  actually  took  part  in  the 
great  events  he  describes,  knew  intimately 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Japanese 
leaders,  and  was  enabled  to  study  the 
Japanese  character  at  close  range.  The 
conclusions  of  cuch  an  observer  are  val- 
uable and  authoritative. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  battle  and  carnage  are  the 
author's  reflections  upon  these  Asiatics, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  history  have 
humbled  in  the  dust  a  Western  people. 
Altho  it  may  be  necessary  to  discount 
slightly  the  estimate  made  in  the  lumi- 
nous haze  of  heroic  feats  of  battle,  that  es- 
timate, nevertheless,  is  highly  interesting 
and  worthy  of  consideration  at  a  time 
when  a  certain  prejudice  is  weighing  upon 
Japan.  The  author  avers  that  he  stud- 
ied the  Japanese  from  morning  to  night, 
"talked  with  them,  walked  with  them, 
ate  with  them,  and  drank  with  them. " 
What  struck  him  as  the  dominant  Jap- 
anese trait  was  modesty.  He  never  heard 
so  much  as  a  swaggering  remark,  not  even 
from  a  private,  altho  one  might  think 
there  was  ample  excuse  for  some  vaunting. 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  many  unconscious 
revelations  of  a  sense  of  superioritv  to  the 
European.  He  tells  us  that  the  reason 
the  Japanese  never  boast  of  a  victory  is 
because  they  are  incapable  of  imagining 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  not  going  to 
win.  Another  quality  that  strongly  im- 
pressed him  was  the  Japanese  capacity 
for  gratitude.     The   most   salient   trait  of 
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all,  however,  in  this  acute  observer's  opin- 
ion, is  politeness.  Politeness  and  pug- 
nacity are  combined  in  the  Japanese  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  since  the  days  when 
the  French  and  the  English  "had  a  bow- 
ing match  at  Fontenoy."  This  polite- 
ness, moreover,  is  not  the  mere  veneer  and 
hvpocrisv  that  it  often  is  with  the  Euro- 
pean; it  is  genuine  and  solid  and  often 
at  the  cost  of  grave  personal  discomfort. 

Japanese  valor  now  needs  no  verbal 
testimony  to  confirm  it:  yet  this  English 
soldier  pays  it  some  remarkable  tributes. 
All  Japanese,  he  assures  us,  go  into  battle 
expecting  and  prepared  to  conquer  and 
die.  Officers  have  to  explain  constant- 
ly to  their"  men  that  the  main  object  of 
battle  is  not  to  get  killed.  Perhaps  we 
have  in  this  trait  the  explanation  of  the 
heroism  that  recently  amazed  the  world. 

General  Hamilton's  pictures  of  the  atro- 
cious sides  of  war  are  among  the  most 
striking  featitres  of  his  admirable  book. 
Sketched  upon  the  scene,  they  eclipse  the 
graphic  horrors  of  Zola.  These  descrip- 
tions, in  fact,  constitute  a  new  genre  in  the 
literature  of  the  terrible,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  be  without  effect 
in  awakening  the  public  conscience  to  the 
essential  iniquity  of  war. 

Herter,  C.  A.,  M.D.  The  Common  Bacterial  In- 
fections of  the  Digestive  Tract.  i2mo,  pp.  360. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Howard,  Earl  Dean,  Ph.D.  The  Cause  and 
Extent  of  the  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Ger- 
many. i2mo,  pp.  147.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     Si  net. 

Kelly,  Myra.  The  Isle  of  Dreams.  nrao,  pp. 
215       New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.      $1.25. 

While  there  is  much  in  this  first  novel  by 
Miss  Kelly  that  reminds  us  of  certain 
pleasant  traits  found  in  her  magazine 
stories  of  East-Side  children,  her  critical 
admirers  must  deplore  the  abandonment 
of  that  humble  field  for  the  more  perilous 
region  of  the  "Isle  of  Dreams."  The 
theory  that  the  novel  is  a  distended  short 
story  does  not  hold.  The  nuance  that 
divides  the  two  is  in  reality  an  abyss. 

While  Katherine  Merrill  and  Robert 
Ford  are  on  the  whole  well. drawn  char- 
acters, they  are  marred  by  that  fatal  gift 
of  young  novelists — smartness,  which  has  a 
Masting  effect  upon  style.  Another  fault 
which  looms  large  in  the  book  is  affecta- 
tion. Surely  it  is  possible  for  two  young 
people  of  different  sex  to  meet  and  inter- 
change ideas  without  the  continual  posing 
and  affected  manner  that  mark  the  chief 
characters  in  this  novel.  In  spite  of  these 
very  palpable  defects,  however,  the  book 
has  good  points.  There  are  some  good 
pages  of  description,  and  the  humor  is 
genuine. 

King,  Basil.  The  Giant's  Strength,  nrao,  pp. 
342.      New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.      Si. 50. 

The  subject  of  Basil  King's  novel  is  one 
that  has  long  haunted  the  imagination  of 
writers  of  fiction.  The  popular  interest 
that  formerly  attached  to  great  heredi- 
tary magnates,  to  princes,  and  soldiers, 
now  resides  in  the  man  of  millions.  While 
it  is  no  longer  possible  in  our  age  to  be 
Xapoleon  and  rule  the  world  with  a  sword, 
it  is  possible  to  be  an  emperor  of  dollars 
and  thus  achieve  a  power  more  far-reach- 
intimate,  and  sinister.  Mr.  King  has 
appreciated  the  epic  possibilities  of  his 
theme  and  has  given  us  an  interesting 
picture  of  a  modern  financial  Titan. 

Paul   Trafford,  the  her.,  0  tory,  is 

a  coal  baron  who  has  built  up  so  powerful 
a  monopoly  that  1  trols  the 


whole  product  of  the  country.  His  wealth 
has  assumed  fabulous  proportions.  His 
power,  in  fact,  is  so  great  that  he  is  re- 
ceived in  foreign  countries  like  a  sover- 
eign. Traveling  abroad  with  his  beau- 
tiful daughter,  Paula,  he  is  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  on  a  footing  with  royalty. 
The  central  characters  in  the  story  are 
well  drawn.  Paul  Trafford  is  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  characterization  of  a  type 
which  actually  exists — an  absolutely  new- 
type  in  fiction,  rich  with  possibilities  In 
the  hands  of  a  master  craftsman  it  would 
indeed  be  a  fascinating  theme,  and  is  per- 
haps the  one  reserved  for  the  long-awaited 
American  master. 

McCutcheon,  John  T.  Congressman  Pumphrey. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  125.  Indian- 
apolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Meredith,  Ellis.  Under  the  Harrow,  umo, 
pp.  267.     Boston:    Little,  Brown   &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Moore,  William  T.,  D.D.  Preacher  Problems. 
i2mo,  pp.  387.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Rev,ell  Co. 
Si. 50  net. 

Xoyes.Carleton.  The  Gate  of  Appreciation.  8vo, 
pp.  279.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     S2  net. 

Omond,  T.  S.  English  Metrists  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  nmo,  pp.  274.  New 
York:    Oxford  University  Press.      6s.  net. 

Paterson,  Arthur.  John  Glvnn.  i2mo,  pp.  335 
New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Prince,  Leon  C.  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  American 
History,  nmo,  pp.  364.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.      $1.25  net. 

Pyle,  Howard;  Packard,  Winthrop;  Seawell, 
Molly  Elliot,  and  others.  Strange  Stories  of  the 
Revolution.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
220.      New  York:    Harper   &  Brothers. 

Rauschenbusch,  Walter.  Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis.  nmo,  pp.  429.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.      Si. 75  net. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  Ackroyd  of  the  Faculty. 
nmo,  pp.  311.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Reinach,  S.  Apollo.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  350.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Si. 50  net. 

it hoades,  Nina.  Priscilla  of  the  Doll  Shop.  Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  284.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.      $1. 

Rickert,  Edith.  The  Golden  Hawk.  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  349.  New  York: 
Baker   &  Taylor  Co.     Sr.50. 

Rook,  Clarence.  Switzerland:  The  Country  and 
Its  People.  Profusely  illustrated  from  paintings  by 
Effie  Jardine.  Large  8vo,  pp.  x-270.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  rich  volume  pictures  in  word,  color, 
and  photograph  the  wonders  and  beauties 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  sketches  the  romantic 
history  of  the  country,  and  places  before 
the  reader  in  vivid  and  delightful  per- 
spective many  of  the  personages  and 
scenes  which  are  a  part  of  Switzerland's 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  of  the  season's  books 
of  travel.  It  is  manifestly  a  labor  of  love 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion. Both  writer  and  artist  have  evi- 
dently lingered  among  these  incomparable 
mountains  and  attained  an  intimacy  with 
Alpine  scenes  and  historic  associations 
such  as  few  travelers  possess. 

Originally,  as  the  author  points  out,  the 
Swiss  nation  had  a  distinctly  German 
cast;  but  in  the  Switzerland  of  to-day 
three  languages  have  established  them- 
selves permanently  among  the  people; 
2,500.000  speak  German;  the  French- 
speaking  population  numbers  about  800,- 
coo;  and  the  Italian-speaking  population 
has  increased  to  about  250,000.  This  does 
not  exhaust  the  polyglot  character  of 
Switzerland.  In  the  highlands  of  the 
Valais  the  traveler  encounters  natives 
who  speak  a  language  which  is  not  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Italian,  but  which 
strangely  recalls  Latin.  These  men  have 
held  their  mountain  fastnesses  for  twenty 
centuries.     They  are  known    as  Rhaetians 


and  their  language  was  probably  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  invading  Romans. 

Drawings  in  color  by  Effie  Jardine  ad- 
mirably illustrate  the  text. 

Shaw,  John  Balcom.  Life  that  follows  Life. 
i2mo,  pp.  128.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  The  Veiled  Lady,  and 
Other  Men  and  Women.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp. 
vi-295.     New  York:   Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

This  volume  of  short  stories  exhibits 
many  and  varied  phases  of  the  popular 
painter-author-lighthouse-builder's  style. 
The  subjects  include  houris  and  bulbuls  of 
the  Orient,  lovely  Venetians,  rough  sea- 
dogs,  "sun-dried"  Excellencies  with  a 
taste  for  revolutions,  well-groomed  club 
"swells,"  rollicking  bohemians,  and  a 
dozen  other  types  encountered  in  the 
experienced  author's  travels.  In  his  pref- 
ace, signed  "A  Staid  Old  Painter,"  Mr. 
Smith  offers  an  apology  for  presenting  such 
various  material  within  the  covers  of  a 
single  volume.  No  apology,  however,  was 
necessary.  For  tho  subjects  are  sufficiently 
various,  a  certain  coordination  and  unity 
is  furnished  by  the  delightful  human 
quality  which  links  the  stories  one  to 
another  like  a  thread  of  gold.  The  illus- 
trations, many  of  which  are  by  the  author, 
are  a  notable  feature  of  the  book. 

Stringer,  Arthur.  Phantom  Wires.  Illustrated 
by  Arthur  William  Brown,  nmo,  pp.  295.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Arthur  Stringer's  new  novel  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  fact  that  science,  instead  of 
being  prejudicial  to  romance,  as  was  at 
first  feared,  has  given  it  new  wings,  thus 
opening  hitherto-unhoped-for  vistas  of 
imagination  to  the  story-teller,  as  well  as 
providing  him  with  entirely  new  subjects. 
"Phantom  Wires"  is  a  continuation  of 
"The  Wire-Tappers,"  a  book  that  was 
well  received  by  reason  of  the  freshness 
and  modernity  of  its  subject.  Perhaps 
this  type  of  novel  foreshadows  the  char- 
acter of  the  fiction  of  the  future,  which, 
according  to  some,  is  destined  to  shape 
itself  in  entirely  new  molds.  Certain 
literary  prophets  assure  us  that  by  the 
time  our  great-grandchildren  arrive  upon 
the  scene  romance  as  a  theme  for  liter- 
ary expression  will  have  been  definitely 
"played  out."  The  Balzac  of  the  future 
will  concern  himself  with  the  miracles  of 
science,  his  hero  being  some  thaumaturgist 
of  the  laboratory,  some  modern  Prome- 
theus like  Berthelot. 

Mr.  Stringer's  novel  has  been  inspired 
by  the  mysterious  force  known  as  elec- 
tricity, which  enters  so  largely  into  this 
web  of  modern  life.  His  book  recounts 
th  adventures  of  a  man  and  woman 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  this 
strange  force.  The  interest  of  the  novel 
is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
telepathy.  Ordinarily  this  is  a  perilous 
subject  for  a  novelist  to  introduce,  but  in 
the  present  instance  it  seems  quite  a 
natural  corollary  to  the  electric  mystery 
which  is  the  motif  of  the  story.  "  Phantom 
Wires"  belongs  to  that  class  of  books  in 
which  "things  happen."  Tho  at  times 
somewhat  sensational,  it  is  never  dull. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  He  Knew  Lincoln.  Frontispiece. 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  40.  New  York;  McClure, 
Phillips    &  Co.      so  cents. 

In  its  magazine  form  Miss  Tarbell's  new 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
Lincoln  attracted  wide  attention.  It  de- 
served preservation  between  covers  of  its 
own.  slight  tho  its  length  be.  "He  Knew 
Lincoln  "  is  a  little  masterpiece  sure  to 
have  a  place  in  future  collections  of  such. 
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FOOD    PRODUCTS    BUILDING    AT    JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION 


y 


"Come  and  See" 


us  make  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Triscuit 

at  Niagara  Falls  in  the  cleanest,  most  hygienic  food  factory 
on  the  continent;  or  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  where 
we  will  have  in  full  operation  the  most  complete  miniature 
food  factory  in  the  largest  and  finest  Food  Products  Build- 
ing ever  erected  at  any  exposition. 


If  you  like  SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT  you  will  like  it  better  after  seeing 
how  it  is  made;  if  you  never  tasted  Shredded  Wheat  you  will  eat  no  other  cereal  food 
after  seeing  us  make  the  cleanest,  purest,  most  nutritious  cereal  in  the  world.  Contains 
all  the  brain-building,  muscle-making  material  in  the  whole  wheat  made  digestible  bv 
steam  cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  Contains  more  nutriment  than  corn  or 
oats  and  is  more  easily  digested. 

Triscuit  is  used  by  Huyler,  the  world  famous  chocolate  man- 
ufacturer, for  making  delicious  Chocolate  Dipped  Triscuit, 
the  most  perfect  luncheon  wafer  ever  produced. 

The  Natural  Food  Co. 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS" 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Agents 
of  the  Mutual  Life 

are  more  than  agents.    They  deserve  unusual  con- 
sideration.    They  should   be  welcome   everywhere, 
because  they  represent  a  great  Company,  doing  a  great 
business,  meeting  a  great  need.     They  stand  well  in  the 
community  and  know  whom  they  are    talking  to;    they 
have  studied   the  subject  of  insurance  and  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.     The  Agents  of 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

have  something  good  to  offer.     They 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
realize  that  their  death  would  cause  embarrassment  or  worse 
to  cheir  dear  ones  and  who  are  willing  to  do  longer  with- 
out some  things  and  do  longer  with  some  other  things  in 
order  to  make  "the  home  folks"  safe. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult 
our  nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


Our  Automatic  Reclining  Chair 


i>  delight  I'ul  to  read,  rest,  Iouiikc,  or  sleep  in  and 
an  Ideal  addition  to  your  comfort  upon  the  lawn, 
porch,  beach,  or  steamer.  Any  position  from  up- 
right to  horizontal  maj  be  obtained  without  effort 
or  jar.  Kaaiest  chair  to  operate,  and  on  this  ac- 
count   particularly   desirable    for    invalids   and   .sanitariums.     The   canopy     is 

itted  if  desired,  and  entire  chair 
We  also  produce  numerous 
various  uses. 


count    particularly   desirable    for    invalids   and    Ban  I 
entireh  automatic,  easily  detached,   or   omitted    i! 
mm  be  quickly  folded   into  small   flat    bundle.      W< 
other  designs  with  reclining  features  adapted  to  \a 


The  Famous  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  Line 


embracing  over  50  desii;:i-. 


is  made  of  the  best     material    l>>    highly  skilled   craftsmen   for   the  most 
exacting  judges  of  summer  furniture. 

Our  handsome  swings,  chairs,  rockers,  set  tees, etc.,  will  prove  not  only 
attractive  ornaments  to  your  lawns  and  porches,  but  will  multiply  many 
fedd  the  delights  of  summer  life  for  >ourself,  family  and  friends.  A 
few  dollars  invested  now  will  Inter  yield  you  big  dividends  in  health, 
pleasure,  and  the  peculiar  satisfaction  that  results  from  mouc>  well 
spent.  Tf  your  standard  is  IiIkIi  if  quality  appeals  to  you  if  yon 
are  promt  of  your  home  and  think  that  the  best  is  nor.o  too  good, 
yon  will  insist  upon  receiving  sri'KKIOR  QUALITY  lawn  furniture 
from  your  dealer.  Accept  no  substitute.  Kvery  genuine  piece  bean 
this  trade  ^--^>"^»s  mark  for  your  protection.  Our  prices  are 
always      /WlAila^N  within  your  reach. 

vsuperTor^       . 

Vsgg^ims  Folding  Rocker 

is  especially  adapted  for  woman'-  use  i * i  the  sewing  room  or  nur- 
Berj  and  possesses  original  features  which  ever]  woman  will 
eiate  Has  an  unusual  .-ingle  in  the  extra  high  rounded 
i  a  iitv  low,  deep  seat,  broad  easj  arms.  No  back- 
ache, do  bending  over  your  lap,  which  is  always  level,  but  real 
comfort  when  sewing,  resting,  or  caring  for  children.  Folds  as 
i  1  lu-t  rat  ed  when  not  in 

If     our  dealer  cannot    furni-h  our  SUPERI0B  QUALITY  furni- 
ture write  as  (or  price*  and  catalog  in  color-  No.  42. 

Preserve  thlt  "ad,"<u  It  aill  not  appear  again. 

KALAMAZOO   SLED   COMPANY 


845  Third  Street 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Wagtail  and  Baby. 

An  Incident  of  Civilization. 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 

A  baby  watched  a  ford,  whereto 
A  wagtail  came  for  drinking: 

A  blaring  bull  went  wading  througn 
The  wagtail  showed  no  shrinking. 

A  stallion  splashed  his  way  across, 

The  birdie  nearly  sinking' 
He  gave  his  plumes  a  twitch  and  toss. 

And  held  his  own,  unblinking. 

Next  saw  the  baby  round  the  spot 
A  mongrel  slowly  slinking; 

The  wagtail  gazed,  but  faltered  not 
In  dip  and  sip  and  prinking. 

A  perfect  gentleman  then  neared- 

The  wagtail  in  a  winking. 
Rose  terrified,  and  disappeared.   .   . 

The  baby  fell  a-thisking. 

— From  The  Albany  Review  (L  i 


Lilac  Lure. 

By  P.  Halberton  Lulhah. 

Last  night  I  sat  and  read  alone. 
With  windows  wide  to  the  sea, 

And  my  dead  poets'  loves  and  drear:. 
Lived  and  companioned  me; 

Below,  the  wave  crooned,  for  my  peace. 
A   murmuring   melody. 

And  pain  had  reached  a  tideless  time. 

Slumbrous  and  passionless; 
A  wiser  heart,  methought,  had  lulled 

To  sleep  the  old  distress; 
It  seemed,  at  last,  my  lonely  soul 

Accepted  loneliness. 

Then  scent  of  lilac  floated  in, 

Sweet  from  the  springtime  rain. 

O  fragrant  lure!   that  roused  the  love 
That  safe  asleep  had  lain; 

Here  was  the  old,  mad  heart  once  more 
Awake,  and  wild  again. 

— From  The  Daily  News  (London). 


The  Plow. 

By  V.  F.  Boyson. 

I  am  a  worker. 

Sleep  on  and  take  your  rest 

Tho  my  sharp  coulter  shows  white  in  the  dawn 

Beating  through  wind  and  rain, 

Furrowing  hill  and  plain 

Till  twilight  dims  the  west 

And  I  stand  darkly  against  the  night  sky. 

I  am  a  worker,  I,  the  plow. 

I  feed  the  peoples. 

Eagerly  wait  on  me 

High-born  and  low-born,  pale  children  of  want 

Kingdoms  may  rise  and  wane, 

War  claim  her  tithe  of  slain, 

Hands  are  outstretched  to  me. 

Master  of  men  am  I,  seeming  a  slave, 

I  feed  the  peoples,  I,  the  plow. 

I  prove  God's  words  true — 
Toiling  that  earth  may  give. 
Fruit  men  shall  gather  with  songs  in  the  sun. 
Where  sleeps  the  hidden  grain 
Corn-fields  shall  wave  again; 
Showing  that  while  men  live 
Nor  seed-  nor  harvest-time  ever  will  cease. 
I  prove  God's  words  true,  I,  the  plow. 

— From  Everybody's  Magazine  (April). 


For  Loss  of   \ppedite  There  is  Nothing  Better 
Than  HOKSFOKD'S  ACI  I>  PHOSPHATE. 

it  nourishes,  strengthens  and  Imparts  new  life  and 
vigor.    An  excellent  general  tonic. 


ra  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Heart's  Rue. 
By  Annie  Beauford  Houseman. 

Just  the  broad  ocean  and  you — 

And  I— 
The  sea  singing  soft  'neath  a  purpling  sky; 
The  starlit  terrace  and  you — 

And  I— 
Not  daring  to  hear  my  own  heart's  cry; 
Just  the  low  rune  and  your  eyes'  sweet  shine 

And  I, 
Striving  to  kee;)  the  tears  from  mine, 
To  fetter  my  lips  lest  they  kiss  your  brow 
And  tell  you  the  story  I'm  telling  you  now, 
That  the  leaden  hours  and  lonely  ways, 
And  days  that  are  nights,  and  nights  that  are  days, 
Are  these  I  must  live  with  naught  of  you 
Save  the  sea — and  the  rune — and  my  own  heart's 
rue. 

— From  Lippincott's  Magazine  (May). 


The  Adventurers. 

By  Henry  Newboi.t. 

Over  the  downs  in  sunlight  clear 
Forth  we  went  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
Plunder  of  April's  gold  we  sought, 
Little  of  April's  anger  thought. 

Caught  in  a  copse  without  defense 

Low  we  crouched  to  the  rain-squall  dense: 

Sure,  if  misery  man  can  vex, 

There  it  beat  on  our  bended  necks. 

Yet  when  again  we  wander  on 
Suddenly  all  that  gloom  is  gone: 
Under  and  over,   through  the  wood, 
Life  is  astir,  and  life  is  good. 

Violets  purple,  violets  white, 
Delicate   windflowers   dancing   light, 
Primrose,  mercury,  muscatel, 
Shimmer  in  diamonds  round  the  dell. 

Squirrel  is  climbing  swift  and  lithe, 
Chifl-chafF  whetting  his  airy  scythe, 
Woodpecker  whirrs  his  rattling  rap, 
Ringdove  flies  with  a  sudden  clap. 

Rook  is  summoning  rook  to  build. 
Dunnock  his  beak  with  moss  has  filled, 
Robin  is  bowing  in  coat-tails  brown, 
Tomtit  chattering  upside  down. 

Well  is  it  seen  that  every  one 
Laughs  at  the  rain  and  loves  the  sun; 
We  too  laughed  with  the  wildwood  crew, 
Laughed  till  the  sky  once  more  was  blue. 

Homeward  over  the  downs  we  %\  jnt 
Soaked  to  the  heart  with  sweet  content; 
April's  anger  is  swift  to  fall, 
April's  wonder  is  worth  it  all. 

— From  The  Spectator  (London). 


Pain. 

By  Margaret  Steele  Anderson. 

You  eat  the  heart  of  life  like  some  great  beast, 
You  blacken  the  sweet  sky — that  God  made  blue, 

You  are  the  death's-head  set  amid  the  feast, 
The  desert  breath  that  drinks  up  every  dew. 

And  no  man  lives  but  quails  before  you  —  Pain! 

And  no  man  lives  that  learns  to  love  your  rod; 
The  white  lip  smiles — but  ever  ami  again 

God's  image  cries  your  horror  unto  God. 

And  yet — oh  Terrible! — men  grant  you  this: 
You  work  a  mystery.     When  you  are  done, 

Lo!   common  living  turns  to  heavenly  bliss; 
Lo!    the  mere  light  is  as  the  noonday  sun! 

— From  The  Century  Magazine  (.May). 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


15 he 
Status  of  the 

Steinway 

Strict  adherence  to  the  art  ideal  has  won  for  the 
Steinway  Piano  its  present  international  status  as  the 
World  Standard. 

Like  a  bulwark,  the  House  of  Steinway  stands  opposed 
to  every  tendency  to  vulgarize  the  piano  by  commercial 
and  mechanical  methods.  With  all  the  genius  and  skill  at 
its  command  it  strives  to  elevate  piano  art  by  making  the 
Steinway  the  finest  instrument  known  to  musical  science. 

Musicians  and  artists  have  learned  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury to  look  to  Steinway  for  piano-progress — and  have 
never  been  disappointed.  The-perfect  Concert  Grand 
Piano,  the  ideal  Miniature  Grand,  and  the  recent  marvel- 
ous development  of  the  upright,  the  Vertegrand  at  $500, 
are  all  Stein  ways,  and  each  the  standard  of  its  kind. 


VtRTEGRAND 

Price  $500 


Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought 
from  any  authorized  Steinway  dealer 
at  New  York  prices  with  cost  of  trans- 
portation added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet, 
"The  Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand,"  sent  on 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY    &    SONS 

Steinway    Hall 

107  &  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General   Investments 


BTlWS     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORNAMENTAL     FENCES 

Iron  or  Wire,  built  to  order.    The  finest  at  lowest  prices 


Satisfaction 
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ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO. 
Write  our  factory.  23  S.  Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Worth  ten  times  their  cost. 

i't  fall  off  and  break  the  lenses. 
Any  broken  part  of  mountings  replaced 
free  within  one  year  by  any  optician  in 
the  United  States. 

Ask  your  optician.     Shapes  to  fit  any 
nose.     Write  for  free  book. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Dept.  E. 
Established  1864.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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REG.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 


4 


A  STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 


JAP-A-LAC    produces  the  finest  finish  on  old  or  new   FLOORS. 

With  JAP-A-LAC  you  can  renew  the  finish  on  any  floor,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  surface  will  be  as  hard  as  flint,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.     JAP-A-LAC  "wears  like  iron".     Heel 
prints  will  not  mar  it,  nor  show  white  on  it.     A  JAP-A-LAC-ED  floor  is  easily  kept  clean. 

Besides  Natural  (clear)  JAP-A-LAC,  there  are  fifteen  beautiful  colors,  for  refinishing  everything  about 
the  house  from  cellar  to  garret;  Interior  Woodwork,  Furniture,  and  all  things  of  wood  or  metal. 

For  Sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug-  Dealers.        All  sizes  from   15c.  to  $2.50. 
A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE.    Some  dealers  will 
not  buy  JAP-A-LAC  so  long  as  they  can  substitute  something  else  on  which  THEY  MAKE  MORE  PRO- 
FIT.    If  your  dealer  offers  you  a  substitute,  decline  it.     He  will  get  JAP-A-LAC  for  you  if  you  insist  on  it. 
Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  color  card.     FREE  for  the  asking. 


If  building,  write  for  cur 
complete  Finishing  Specifi- 
cations. They  will  be  mailed 
free.  Our  Architectural 
Green  Label  Varnishes  are 
of  the    highest    quality 


542  Rockefeller  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 


If  YOUR  dealer  does  not  keep 
JAP-A-LAC,  send  us  his  name 
and  loc  (except  for  Gold,  which 
is  25c  i  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
and  ice  icill  send  FREE  Sam- 
ple I  quarter  pint  can  )  to  any 
point   in    the    United    States. 


PERSONAL 

The  Sponsor  of  Governor  Hughes. — Frederick 
C.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  is  described  by  a  writer  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  "a  promoter  who 
promotes."  He  has  been  promoting  all  sorts  of 
things  since  he  came  into  possession  of  a  fortune 
from  his  father  some  years  ago.  He  has  promoted 
banks,  electric  light  and  power  companies,  canals, 
and  is  now,  according  to  this  writer,  contemplating 
the  promotion  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  to 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Stevens  is  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  under  Governor  Hughes.  "Also," 
we  read,  "he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  things," 
but  all  of  which  are  subordinate  to  his  desire  to 
promote  his  chief.  In  a  breezy  style  the  article 
touches  upon  the  notable  points  of  Mr.  Stevens's 
life,  arriving  finally  at  that  stage  where  he  had  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  money  to  devote  his  time 
mainly  to  other  things,  whence  it  continues: 

The  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  much 
of  a  diversion — after  you  have  enough — and  Stevens 
fussed  with  politics  up  in  New  York  State.  He 
was  in  James  W.  Wadsworth's  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Wads- 
worth  people,  recognized  the  divine  right  Wads- 
worth  had  to  go  to  Congress  forever  from  that  dis- 
trict. Therefore,  Stevens  picked  out  the  State 
Senate  for  his  share,  and  he  was  elected  twice. 

It  gradually  dawned  on  Stevens  that,  perhaps,  the 
Wadsworth  patent  on  the  Congressional  nomination 
had  expired.  He  looked  around  a  bit  with  a  view 
to  going  to  Congress  himself.  Wadsworth  laughed. 
The  idea  was  absurd.  And,  to  show  Stevens  his 
proper  place,  Wadsworth  had  Stevens's  State  Sena- 
torial district  changed  so  Stevens  could  not  get  back 
to  the  Senate  even.  It  was  bitter,  bitter  crool,  but 
the  Wadsworth  people  thought  Stevens  needed  the 
lesson.  Temerity  is  a  grievous  sin  in  these  pocket 
boroughs. 

Whereupon  Stevens  took  thought  with  himself,  and, 
when  Peter  A.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  decided  to 
run  for  Congress  on  a  cow,  prodded  the  cow  along  on 
its  way.  As  soon  as  the  cow  slowed  down  a  bit, 
he  prodded  again.  The  cow  and  Peter  won  in  a 
walk.  Stevens  sat  back  and  gave  Wadsworth  what 
is  technically  known  in  political  circles  as  the  hoarse 
hoot. 

While  he  was  State  Senator  he  became  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  to 
investigate'gas  and  electric  lighting  companies  in  New 
York  City.  He  selected  a  bookish  lawyer  named 
Charles  E.  Hughes  to  be  counsel  for  the  committee. 


The  Conscience  of  the  American  Public  Will  End  the  Substitution  Evil 


<J  Efforts  of  The  Literary  Digest  and 
other  leading  periodicals  of  national  circu- 
lation to  arouse  public  opinion  against  the 
evil  of  substitution  in  modern  trade  are  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit.  Evidences  of  a  con- 
certed response  by  the  public  and  by  the 
retail  trade  are  numerous. 

CJ  The  eradication  of  this  iniquity  depends 
largely  upon  a  further  awakening  of  con- 
science by  the  public  and  the  trade.  Little 
response  can  be  looked  for  from  the  substi- 
tution manufacturer.  Pirates  and  counter- 
feiters are  not  sensitive  to  conscience 
appeals. 

Cfl  With  the  retail  dealers,  however,  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  encouragement.  In 
all  quarters  are  evidences  of  awakening. 
Storekeepers  who  have  inflicted  imitations 
and  adulterants  upon  their  customers  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  property  rights 
of  manufacturers  of  great  commodities 
designated  by  trade  names.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  ashamed  of  carrying  imita- 
tions.    They   are   finding    that    "it    doesn't 
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pay."  Particularly  is  this  true  with  the 
drug,  grocery  and  household  commodity 
dealers.  Here  the  potent  influence  of  the 
Government  Pure  Food  Laws  is  being  felt. 

C[  A  certain  medical  compound  in  inferior  or 
"commercial"  form,  containing  injurious 
preservatives,  could  be  bought  at  wholesale 
for  7 1  cents  per  gallon  and  retailed  to  the 
public  in  unsealed  packages  for  $12.80  per 
gallon.  Now  every  dealer  purchasing  this 
grade  of  the  compound  is  obliged  to  affix  a 
label  stating  that  it  contains  preservatives. 
Any  dealer  can  buy  the  chemically  pure 
compound  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  gallon, 
and  the  purchaser  can  buy  this  in  sealed 
bottles  at  the  rate  of  only  $j.oo  per  gallon, 
securing  the  pure  article  at  $9.80  less  than 
the  impure.  This  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  purchasing  goods  in  sealed  packages. 

€|  The  vast  reading  public  has  been  follow- 
ing closely  the  concerted  movement  of  the 
best  American  magazines  to  end  the  substi- 
tution offense.  This  public  is  becoming 
keenly  alive  to  the  property  rights  of  great 
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manufacturers  of  national  reputation.  Its 
great  conscience  is  becoming  aroused.  More 
and  more,  purchasers  are  feeling  that  they 
should  "trust  that  dealer  in  nothing  who 
has  not  a  conscience  in  everything."  These 
men  and  women  are  avoiding  the  dealer  in 
imitations.  They  are  patronizing  the  re- 
tailers whose  stocks  contain  genuine  trade- 
marked  brands  and  none  but  these. 

«|  The  800,000  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest  are  responding  to  our  efforts  to  put 
an  end  to  the  injustice  and  loss  to  reputable 
manufacturers,  and  to  avoid  the  injury  to 
the  customer  himself,  which  the  purchase 
of  a  counterfeit  article  inevitably  entails. 
Nearly  $-00,000,000  are  annually  expended 
by  the  families  of  Literary  Digest  readers. 
The  weight  of  their  opinion  is  therefore 
very  great.  We  are  much  encouraged  by 
their  response  to  our  talks.  As  Cicero  said, 
"The  great  theater  of  virtue  is  conscience," 
and  it  is  upon  this  standpoint  that  the 
greatest  results  can  be  attained  toward  ter- 
minating the  substitution  abuse. 
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Nobody  knew  Hughes  when  he  started,  and  every- 
body  knew  him  when  he  had  finished.  That  selec- 
tion by  Stevens  brought  Hughes  so  far  into  the  lime- 
light that  Hughes  was  made  counsel  for  the  insurance 
investigators  and  elected  Governor  on  the  record 
he  made  there. 

Soon  after  Hughes  took  his  seat  he  announced  that 
his  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  would  be 
Frederick  C.  Stevens,  and  Stevens  took  the  job.  In 
a  moment  of  absent-mindedness,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  people  of  New  York  voted  $101,000,000  to  widen 
and  deepen  and  otherwise  reconstruct  the  Erie 
Canal  so  a  flat-bottomed  rowboat  could  be  towed 
through  it  without  getting  aground. 

Various  superintendents  of  public  works  pulled 
out  their  few  remaining  hairs  over  this  problem, 
but  Mr.  Stevens,  having  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
whiskers,  took  the  place  gaily.  You  see,  it  helped 
to  make  the  Wadsworths  uncomfortable,  and  it  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  Hughes  administration.  The 
canal  will  be  fixt  up. 

Meantime,  just  to  keep  busy,  Stevens  offered  to 
furnish  the  financial  backing  to  William  J.  Oliver 
when  Oliver  thought  he  had  the  contract  to  dig  the 
Panama  Canal.  Stevens  rather  likes  canals,  ap- 
parently. However,  Mr.  Oliver  did  not  get  the 
contract  and  that  limited  Stevens  in  that  regard. 

Stevens  is  the  close  friend  and  political  adviser 
of  Governor  Hughes.  His  idea  is,  no  doubt,  to 
nominate  Hughes  for  President  in  iyo8  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  He  would  just  as  lief  back  that 
undertaking  as  any  other.  It's  all  one  with  him, 
so  he  gets  action.  He  is  looking  toward  the  future 
with  an  eagle  and  a  horoscopic  eye.  If  he  can  pull 
through  Hughes — if  he  can — the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  fit  him  like  the  paper  on 
the  wall. 

A     Successful    Chinese    Student. — Mr.    V.    K. 

Wellington  Koo  is  a  Chinese  student  at  Columbia 
University.  He  recently  won  the  first  prize  in  the 
annual  debating  competition  of  the  Philolexian 
Literary  Society  of  that  college,  a  much-coveted 
honor.  The  New  York  Times  tells  of  a  few  other 
things  he  has  done  in  this  country: 

Koo  has  made  a  remarkable  record  at  the  uni- 
versity, for,  unlike  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
there,  he  takes  part  in  every  form  of  student  activity. 
He  has  made  himself  so  popular  that  his  victory  last 
night  was  applauded  by  all  the  undergraduates. 

Koo  is  the  son  of  Zing  Chuen  Koo,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Koo  is  now  taking 
the  course  which  leads  to  an  A.B.  degree.  He  is 
fitting  himself  for  the  diplomatic  service  of  China, 
and  intends  to  take  up  courses  in  public  and  inter- 
national law  at  Columbia  after  obtaining  his  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

Koo  is  identified  with  more  literary  activities  at 
Columbia  than  most  of  the  white  students. 

Koo  is  a  leader  among  the  Chinese  students  in 
this  country,  having  entire  editorial  charge  of  The 
Monthly  Chinese  Bulletin  which  circulates  among 
the  500  Chinese  students  here. 


They  Couldn't  Make  Him  Drink. — Dispatches 
from  Hays,  S.  D.,  told  recently  of  an  adventure  in 
which  the  Rev.  John  McVey,  a  well-known  mission- 
ary "circuit  rider,"  was  the  hero.  The  villains  were 
George  Carney  and  Fred  Temple,  cowboys.  These 
two  men  undertook  to  persuade  the  missionary  to 
drink  from  their  whisky-bottle,  and  upon  his  refusal 
they  tried  to  force  him  to  drink.  The  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Herald  tells  the  rest  of  the  story: 

The  minister  is  a  college  man  from  the  East,  and 
used  to  be  a  football-player,  boxer,  and  athlete.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  a  ranch  to  hold  a  religious  meeting 
when  the  cowboys,  who  had  sworn  to  prevent  the 
meeting,  waylaid  him,  gave  him  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  told  him  to  drink  it.  He  declined,  whereupon 
they  sought  to  force  the  liquor  down  his  throat.  In 
five  minutes  the  pastor,  with  his  bare  fists,  had 
knocked  out  both  men  and  taken  from  one  a  revolver 
which  had  been  drawn  in  the  struggle. 

Carney  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  the  mission- 
ary. Temple  was  ugly  after  his  licking  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  McVey  on  sight.     Carney,   however, 


Inferior  peroxides  of  hydrogen  have  long  traded  upon  the  DIOXO- 
GEN  reputation.  DIOXOGEN  is  the  original  pure  Hydrogen 
Peroxide — the  kind  that  keeps.  The  new  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Law  protects  you  from  imitations  and  substitutes,  which  now 
must  print  upon  their  label  the  quantity  of  acetanilid  which  they 
contain,  and  so  can  easily  be  detected.  DIOXOGEN  does  not 
contain  acetanilid,  salicylic  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  boracic  acid, 
or  any  other  adulterant.  When  you  want  the  genuine,  the  original 
purest  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  do  not  ask  merely  for  "  peroxide,"' 
ask   for    DIOXOGEN.      See    that    you    get   the    sealed   package. 

A    DENTAL    TEST,    VERY    INTERESTING 

You  brush  your  teeth  ?  You  think  they  are  clean?  Would  you. like  to  KNOW  ?  Rinse  your 
mouth  with  DIOXOGEN  anil  notice  the  foaming  a-  the  food  particles,  tartar  deposits,  and 
other  impurities  are  oxidized.  At  each  repetition  ot  the  test,  the  roaming  becomes  less.  It 
ceases  when  the  month,  the  teeth,  the  Rums,  and  the  tongue  are  antiseptic-ally  clean.  The 
tooth  brush  can  never  produce  such  cleanliness.  Observe  how  delightfully  clean  and  sweet 
the  mouth  tastes  in  the  morning  if  DIOXOGEN  is  used  before  retiring. 

DIOXOGEN  is  sold  everywhere  in  sealed  packages  (fac-simile  of 
which  is  pictured  above).     Three  convenient  sizes  at  popular  prices. 

THE     OAKLAND     CHEMICAL     COMPANY,     New     York 


Connoisseurs 
have  always  preferred 


COCOA,     {/      VANHXA, 

PREMIUM    AND     MILK 

CHOCOLATE 

As  well  as  Their 

CHOCOLATES 

AND    BONBONS 

In  preference  to  all  others,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  their  PURITY  and  FLAVOR. 

That  Real  Chocolate  Flavor  (noticeable  to  such 
a  marked  degree)  results  from  the  use  of  High- 
est Grade  Cocoa  Beans,  scientifically  blended 
without  addition  of  any  adulterants  or  fillers 
to  reduce  cost  of  production. 

Sold  at  our  Stores  and  by 

Sales  Agents  everywhere 
Only  one  Quality: 
THE    HIGHEST 


Our  Cocoa  and  Chocolates 
sold  by  ail  Grocers 


The 
Pure 
Food 
Man, 


The 

RdstooJ 
Miller 


Rafstoix 


Ralston 
Health  Food 

'"Everybody  knows  it's 
most  healthful — for 
big  folks  and  little 
folks.' 

'But you  keep  right 
on  eating  it  because 
it  fas  res  so  good.' 
'It's      the     flavor- 
holding,  nut  sweet, 
golden  yellow 
hearts  of  choicest 
v.'heat.' 

'It's  real  food- 
riot  fluff.     Keeps 
always       good 
. because    I    ster- 
ilize it.' 

'Package  makes    50 
plates  offoocL'" 

The  Ralstdn  Miller. 
RALSTON  PURINA 
MILLS. 

"K'hert  Fun:-,  is  rarar- 
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If  You  Build 

Your  Own 

Home 

you  are  the  one  to  make 
the  selection  of  the  hard- 
ware trimmings.  Be 
guided  by  your  own  taste. 
You  will  be  surprised  to 
see  what  a  wide  range  of 
artistic  possibility  is  open 
to  you. 

The  cost  of  the  hardware 
is  so  small  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  home  that  it 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
unimportant  item,  yet  noth- 
ing more  readily  lends  itself 
to  artistic   decorative  effect. 

SARGENT'S 

ARTISTIC 

HARDWARE 


isal ways  correct  ill  design  and  i  >- 
portion,  and  may  be  sele<  ted  to 
harmonize  with  any  style  of  archi- 
tecture or  to  gratify  tlie  fancy  of 
any  taste. 

Sargent's  Easy  Spring  Locks  are 
always  correct  in  material  and  con- 
struction, and  will  wear  f>r  years. 
Remember  that  a  cheaply  con- 
structed lock  often  hides  an  exp(  .- 
sive  economy. 

Send  for  our  Hook  of  ]>evi;>;n'- 
illustrating  many  styles  of  Artistic 
Hardware.  It  will  give  youtheprac- 
lical  help  that  will  enable  you  to  make 
a  wiser  selection  than  i  f  you  have  left 
it  in  the  hands  of  others  not  so  much 
interested.    Sent  free  on  application. 

SARGFNT  &  CO., 

160  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 


SEND    US   25  CENTS 

To  pay  express  charges, 
and  we  will  deliver  prepaid 
to  jour  addre.".*,  a  good 
brush  and  a  sample  can  of 
ROGERS  STAiNFtOOR  FINISH, 
the  best  Floor  Finish  made 
and  also  the  best  general 
finish  for  Furniture  and 
all  Interior  Woodwork. 
Contents  of  can  will  cover 
'£,  square  feet,  two  coats. 
Mention  color  wanted: 
Fight  Oak,  Dark  Oak.  Ma- 
hogany, Walnut,  Cherry, 
Malachite  Green  or  Trans- 
parent. Stamps  accepted. 
ROGERS  STAiNFtOOR  FINISH 
makes  old  floors  look  new;  makes  all  floors  and  all 
woods  look  beautiful;  gives  a  highly  artistic  finish 
to  painted  as  well  as  unpainted  woods;  does  not 
obscure  the  grain  like  paint;  is  far  more  durable 
than  varnish;  shows  neither  heel  marks  nor 
scratches'  is  not  affected  by  water;  can  be  applied 

;"r!.;;  Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  Dept.  37.  "^ch.'' 
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seized  him  by  the  throat  and  made  him  apologize 
to  the  missionary,  shake  hands,  and  promise  to 
treat  him  "right"  in  future.  Then  the  three  men 
mounted  the  cayuses  and  together  rode  to  the  ranch 
where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 

At  the  meeting  Temple  told  how  McVey  had 
knocked  out  him  and  his  partner,  whereupon  a  cheer 
went  tip  from  the  congregation.  McVey  is  now  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  Bad-River  country,  and 
Carney  and  Temple  are  his  best  friends. 


One   of   Uncle   Sam's   Clever  Detectives. — Mr. 

Francis  J.  Heney  has  been  adding  to  his  already 
great  reputation  by  his  conduct  of  the  boodle  cases 
in  San  Francisco.  A  large  part  of  his  success,  ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  Herald,  is  attributable  to 
William  J.  Burns,  the  United  States  Secret -Service 
agent  who  has  been  securing  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  the  cases.  He  not  only  secured  the  person 
of  Abe  Ruef ,  the  chief  offender,  when  he  was  wanted 
for  trial,  but  he  trapt  many  members  of  the  cor- 
rupt Board  of  Supervisors  into  a  full  confession  of 
their  guilt.     This  paper  quotes   Burns 's  own  sfory: 

"This  San-Francisco  case  is  cne  of  the  most  inter- 
esting I  have  ever  had.  Of  course  municipal -graft 
cases  are  all  somewhat  alike.  You  know  who  the 
men  are  who  have  got  official  favors.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  single  out  the  official  who  you  think 
will  accept  a  bribe,  and  then  get  at  him  by  inducing 
him  to  accept  what  he  thinks  is  a  bribe.  Of  course 
your  money  is  marked.  Then  you  surprize  him  in 
the  act.  After  that  you  have  him  cold.  Through 
him  you  get  at  the  bribe-givers. 

"When  I  started  in  on  this  work  in  San  Francisco 
I  expected  to  get  after  each  of  the  supervisors  singly, 
but  one  of  the  newspapers  got  wind  of  it  and  pub- 
lished a  story  how  we  were  working  on  one  man. 
That  spoiled  things  for  us  and  I  had  to  resort  to  other 
methods." 

What  Burns  had  done  was  to  induce  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  skating-rink  who  had  fallen  out  with 
Mayor  Schmitz,  to  have  an  ordinance  in  his  favor 
introduced  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Then  he 
arranged  to  buy  the  vote  of  one  of  them — Lonergan 
by  name — for  S500.  Burns  was  concealed  in  the 
room  when  the  marked  money  was  passed.  He 
pounced  forth  at  the  psychological  moment  when 
Lonergan  was  taking  the  bribe. 

"Take  the  money,"  said  the  trapt  boodler,  pale 
as  a  sheet.      "I  am  clone  for." 

"I'll  take  the  money,  and  I'll  take  you,  too," 
said  Burns.  With  that  he  scared  his  man  into  a 
complete  C  Previous  to  this  he  had  secured 

another  confession  from  one  of  Lonergan-'s  colleagues, 
who  was  ill  and  thought  he  was  about  to  die.  With 
the  inside  information  of  these  two  confessions 
Burns  got  to  work  on  all  the  other  supervisors. 
They  were  so  scared  that  the  whole  eighteen  came 
through  with  a  rush.  When  Heney  held  out  prom- 
ise of  ultimate  immunity  every  man  jack  of  them 
was  willing  to  squeal. 

Asked  concerning  "tricks  of  the  trade"  he  replied: 

"Oh,  yes,  there  are  tricks.  I  can  let  you  seal  a 
letter  with  your  seal,  and  I  will  take  it  out  of  the 
envelop,  read  it,  and  put  it  back,  and  you  can  not 
tell  that  it  has  been  opened. 

"In  the  famous  'hundred-dollar-bill'  case  in 
Philadelphia  I  intercepted  a  letter  to  Taylor  & 
Briddell,  the  engravers  who  had  spent  S  100,000  in 
copying  the  paper  on  which  the  government  money 
Is  printed.  They  had  begun  by  counterfeiting  cigar 
revenue-stamps.  They  made  $200,000  at  that,  and 
then  branched  out  into  making  hundred-dollar  bills. 

"In  the  letter  I  opened  1  found  three  of  the  bills 
which  were  being  sent  to  Taylor  &  Briddell  by 
Kendig  &  Jacobs,  cigar  merchants  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  with  whom  they  operated.  I  marked  the  bills, 
replaced  them  m  the  envelops,  and  remailed  the 
letter. 

"Later,  when  Chief  Wilkie  and  I  went  to  search 
Taylor  &  Briddell's  place  and  put  them  under  arrest 
I  pried  open  a  drawer  in  their  desk.  I  found  two 
of  the  three  bills  I  had  taken  from  the  letter  and 
marked. 
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Wall  Cover- 
ings, to  be  effective, 
must  harmonize  with  sur- 
rounding influences — furnish- 
ings,   woodwork,    and    color- 
plans    of   nearby   rooms.     The 
simplest    combinations    are    the 
most  artistic  and  therefore  most 
restful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  most  charming  of  deco- 
rative schemes  are  produced  by 
the  use  of 


FIB-RI-KO-NA 

(trade  mark) 


WOVEN  WALL  COVERINGS 


These  fabrics  are  woven  in  a 
wide  variety  of  permanent  shades 
and  are  the  most  artistic  Wall 
Coverings  now  made.  Used  by 
all  leading  Decorative  Artists 
where  refined  mural  effects  are 
desired.  FAB-RI-KO-NA  is 
strong,  durable,  fast  color,  and 
easily  hung.  Prevents  walls 
from  cracking  and  is  not  easily 
scratched  or  torn. 

We  offer  a  special  service  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it.  Our 
experts  will  devise  a  color 
scheme  suited  to  your  needs,  so 
that  you  can  see  actual  samples 
of  FAB-RI-KO-NA  in  actual 
colois,  contrasted  with  wood- 
work in  natural  shades — thus 
giving  a  reproduction  of  your 
wall  in  miniature. 

Write  us  for  full  informa- 
tion about  this  special  and 
valuable  service. 

H.  B.  WIGt.lN  S  SONS  CO., 

24  Arch  Si.,  Bloomlield. 

N.  J. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-00  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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WILLIAMS 

VENTILATING 
WINDOW- SASH 

FASTENERS 

Insures  summer  time  comfort  and  safety  from 
intruders.  Ventilates  window  f;om  top  or 
bottom,orboth.  Impossible  to  en  window 
from  outside  when  adjusted  for  ventilation. 
Anyone  can  attach.  Ask  your  Hardware 
Dealer  for  Williams'  Ventilating  Win- 
dow Sash  Fastener,  or  send  50  cents  tor 
prepaid  sample.  Write  on  letterhead  «  hi(  h 
shows  you  are  either  architect  or  "-.ontractor, 
and  we  will  send  sample  free. 
WILLIAMS'  METAL  STAMPING  CO., 
321  Babcock  St., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  n  ention  Tiik  Litfcary  DIGEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Wilkic  was  standing  beside  me  at  the  time.  I 
said  to  him,  loud  enough  for  the  two  men  under 
arrest  to  hear: 

"  'That's  funny.  Jacobs  told  us  there  were  three 
of  these  bills.' 

"Briddell  bit  at  the  bait. 

"  'Burns,'  he  said,  'how  many  men  have  you  got 
under  arrest  in  this  case? ' 

"I  named  every  man  who  was  connected  with  the 
case.     None  of  them  was  under  arrest  at  the  time. 

"'That's  enough  for  me,' said  Briddell.  'We 
don't  make  any  more  trouble  fur  you.' 

"He  gave  me  his  full  confession  on  the  spot.  It 
was  opening  the  letter  that  did  the  trick.  Of  course 
Jacobs  had  told  us  nothing." 

An  illustration  of  careful  detective  work  is  Burns's 
method  in  running  down  two  counterfeiters  from 
Central  America.  They  were  Gen.  Frederico  Mora 
and  Ricardo  de  Requisens.  These  two  men  had  been 
making  counterfeits  in  the  United  States  of  the  one- 
hundred-peso  notes  of  Costa  Rica.  Our  Government 
was  asked  to  apprehend  the  counterfeiters,  and  Burns 
was  entrusted  with  the  job.  Others  had  worked  at 
it  before,  but  all  Burns  had  to  start  with  was  a  sofa 
wrapt  up  in  burlap  in  which  $3,000,000  of  the 
counterfeit  notes  had  been  stuffed  for  shipment  to 
Costa  Rica.     On    the   burlap    was   the    mark  "XX 

1634" 

Starting  from  this,  Burns  found  that  the  burlap 
had  been  originally  used  in  packing  a  shipment  of 
overalls  from  a  factory  in  Newburg.  It  was  the 
shipping  number.  In  Newburg  Burns  went  over  the 
books  of  the  factory  and  found  that  those  particular 
overalls  had  been  shipped  to  a  dry-goods  store  in 
Long  Island  City.  There  they  told  him  that  they 
had  recently  sold  a  piece  of  burlap  to  an  old  lady  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Chevins.  It  did  not  look  promis- 
ing. 

But,  when  Burns  learned  that  Mrs.  Chevins  had 
a  son-in-law,  one  Ricardo  de  Requisens,  who  hailed 
from  Costa  Rica,  he  thought  the  trail  was  getting 
warm. 

De  Requisens  was  living  with  a  young  widow 
from  Pittsburg  at  the  house  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Chevins.  Burns  placed  De  Requisens  and  the  widow 
under  arrest.  Then  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  the 
jail  with  an  alleged  message  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
would  produce  the  plates  of  the  counterfeit  notes 
the  Government  would  abandon  his  prosecution.  . 

After  the  messenger  left,  De  Requisens  was  visited. 
by  his  mother-in-law.  When  she  left  him  Burns 
followed  her  to  her  home  in  Long  Island  City. 
Through  a  window  he  watched  her  enter  the  front 
room,  take  off  her  hat  and  place  it  with  a  chatelaine 
bag  on  the  table.  Burns  slid  into  the  house,  looked 
into  the  bag,  and  found  a  letter  there.  In  its  place 
he  put  a  dummy.  This  was  easy  as  there  was  no 
address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelop.  But  this 
left  Burns  in  the  dark  as  to  whom  it  was  meant  for. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Chevins  came  out  and 
Burns  followed  her.  She  crossed  the  ferry  to  New 
York  and  went  to  Courtlandt  Street.  As  she  was 
turning  into  a  doorway  Burns  sent  one  of  his  men 
to  say  to  her:    "Be  careful1    You  are  being  watched." 

She  turned  and  left  the  entryway.  Burns  imme- 
diately entered,  and  sure  enough  there  was  an  en- 
graver's office.  Of  course  Burns  got  the  plates,  and 
Gen.  Frederico  Mora  and  Ricardo  de  Requisens  are 
serving  their  terms  in  prison. 


Mr.  Aked  in  this  Country. — It  appears  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Aked,  who  was  mentioned  last  week  in 
an  article  in  these  columns  bearing  the  title  "Mr. 
Rockefeller's  New  Pastor,"  objects  to  having  his 
church  called  "Mr.  Rockefeller's  Church."  "It  is 
a  powerful  and  influential  church  without  Mr. 
Rockefeller,"  he  declares,  and  adds  "The  poor  stran- 
ger will  be  welcomed  just  as  heartily  as  the  richest 
man  or  woman  in  the  congregation."  The  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Evening  I'ost,  from  which  we 
quote,  gives  his  own  outline  of  the  work  before  him. 
"I  shall  feel  my  way  lirst,"  he  replied,  when  . 
whether  he  intended  doing  active  work  in  the  effi  rt 
to  suppress  gambling-houses  and  dens  of  vice,  as  he 
had  done  in  Liverpool.     We  real  Eurther 

"I  think  my  fighting  days  are  over.     The  things  I 
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Days'  FREE  Trial- 

LOWEST   FACTORY  PRICES 

WF.  PAY  THK  FREIUHT 


THK  Monroe  Refrigerator  iH  ready 
to  prove  itH  superiority  to  your 
wit  intact  ion.  right  in  your  own 
borne  free  of  any  expense  or  <.h- 
liri  tion  on  .our  part.  .Ju-t  write  u*. 
\\  e  will  *<  n<l  wiu  toe  Monroe  Catalogue. 
J-ick  out  the  style  you  want  to  tr;  Wo 
triil  o*-n<l  you  the  Refrigerator  you 
■eltct,  all  prepaid.  'J  est  it  in  roar 
h<  mi-  for  60  dajH.  If  it  is  not  all  wo 
claim,  if  it  inn't  Katisfa»-t<  i>  to  you. 
jtirt  notify  as  an<i  return  it  at  our  ex- 
h-iih-.     'I  he  test  won't  OOSt   >ou  ;,  cent. 

We  make  this  80-Daj  Free  Trial  Offer 
beranae-we  want  yon  to  oonvinct 
$r(fat  the  superiority  of  the  Monroe 
Refrigerator  through  actual  «»>•— not 
because  of  any  statements  that  we  make. 

No  other  refrigerator  manufacturer 
daret  to  make  an  offer  I  ike  this  We  do 
it  because  we  knmr  the  Monroe  will 
stum*  ihf  test.  Hit  couldn't  stand  the 
test  we  couldn't  afford  to  send  it  on  a 
80-Day  Free  Trial,  because  every  one 
would  come  hack  tout*. 

You  cannot   bnj    a  Monroe  Refrigera- 
tor or  anything  like  it  from  any  dealer 
or  agent.    We  sell  direct  to  yon,  and  to 
\t  u  we  ;.  re  directly  responsible, 
bend  us  your  name  and  address  note. 


The  Monroe  Refrigerator  has  food  compartments  of  solid,  snow-white,  tttibieakable  Pom  In  ,1  Il'nrr. 
moulded  in  one  piece,  with  rounded  corners.  No  darkness,  no  dampness,  no  corners,  cracks  or  crevices. 
The  only  refrigerator  so  made.  All  Others  have  food  compartments  with  the  inaccessible  corners  and 
crevices  which  get  clogged  up  with  decaying  food  and  breed  the  germs  which  cause  decay  and  disease. 

MONROE    REFRIGERATOR    CO.,     Station  8  Lockland,  CINCINNATI,   OHIO 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  Solid   Porcelain    Refrigerators 


The  Perlect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional  strength  and 
softness,  combined  with  the 
perfect  antiseptic  qualities  of 
aromatic  Canada  H  a  1  s  a  m  , 
make 


Balsam 
Sanitissue 


the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 

sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapped 

in  parch- 

111  <•  it  t  .  i  n 
sealed  cat  tons. 


f 

I  We  have  a  special  prow 

I  osition  lor  office  build-^"^  2o  sheets  free.     51.00 

I  ings  and  public  places,    worth  sent  prepaid  any- 

■  saving  20  per  cent,  to  40     „,.„,. 

■  per  cent.  Wliert  . 

SCOTT  PAPER  CO, 

503  GLENW00D  AVE.,  PHIU  ,  Pa. 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health.  Strength 
and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book,  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing— Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Breathing  clearly  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct     path    to     health    and 
strength     Over  200,000  already 
sold.      Sent  on  receipt  of  ice. 
(stamps  or  coin  1 .     Address 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 
Respiratory  fperioitst 

842  Bristol    Kuildins.  .".oh  :»tb  in. 


,  Li  1  I  LE  TRtASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  every- 
thing 111  and  about  the 
boose.      Hundreds  of 
useful  receipts.   12mo, 
'"mi/  *.  WAGNALLSCO..  NEW  YDRK.     cloth,  76  eta. 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


It's  Nice  to  Know  Hotd   Far   You   Go 


"Ve5A 


Odometers 


are  the  world's  standard  instruments  for  recording  distance  travelea. 

The  only  ones  mechanically  right ;  used  on  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and 

when  properly  attached  are  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Thousands  of  Veeder  Odometers  in  use  to  one  of  any  other  mal^e. 

Supplied  in  the  following  convenient  forms  for  vehicles : 

For  Automobiles,  from  $10.00  to  $25.00,  with  all 
fittings  complete  to  attach  to  any  make  of  car.  Give  size 
of  wheel  and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 

For  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles,  from  $3.50  to  $9.00, 
with  fittings  complete  for  all  vehicles  and  all  wheel 
sizes.     State  size  of  wheel  used. 

For  Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles,  Veeder  Cyclometers 
from  $  1 .00  to  $2.50,  ready  to  put  on.  Give  wheel  size. 
THE  VEEDER  TACHODOMETER 

$75  for  automobiles,  registers  distance,  both  "trip"  and  total,  and  shows 
speed  at  all  times.  Scientifically  and  permanently  accurate.  Only  one 
moving  part     No  springs.     Descriptive  matter  free  from 

THE  VEEDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

9  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tite  Literary  Digest  when  writiiK  to  advemsci 
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Jars  and 
Vibrations 

Every  watch  is  daily  subjected  to  severe  jars 

and  vibrations — in  going  up  and  down  stairs, 

/      in  riding,  and  in  various  other  ways.     Unless 

properly  adjusted,  such  jars  will  seriously  affect 

the   time-keepiug   accuracy   of  any  watch.     When 

you  buy  a  Howard  Watch,  you  have  a  watch  that  is 

absolutely  perfect  in  adjustment — that  keeps  accurate 

time  under  all  conditions.     The  makers  of  the 

WATCH 

have  found  by  experience  that  the  only  possible  way  to  achieve  such  deli- 
cate and  accurate  adjustments  is  to  perfect  them  finally  after  the 
movement  has  been  placed  in  its  own  case.    Therefore,  when  you  buy 
a  "Howard,"   you  buy  a  watch  the  adjustments  of  which  have 
never  been  disturbed,  for  after  the  final  test  by  the  expert  adjuster 
it  is  enclosed  in  the  velvet-lined  mahogany  cabinet  in  which  you 
buy  it,  and  is  accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee  com- 

Eletely  identifying  watch,  case  and  movement,  also  stating  the 
xed  price  at  which  the  watch   must  be  sold — no  matter 
where  or  from  whom  you  buy  it. 

Howard  Wafches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.     Prices  range 
from  $35  to  $150,  the  difference  being  not  in  the  grade  of  mate- 
rials or  workmanship,  but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of  jewels, 
and  the  adjustments. 


'*%> 


"  Watch  Wisdom  "  FREE 

We  wantyou  to  have  a  FREE  copy  of 
"  Watch  Wisdom"— a  mighty  Interesting 
book  which  telle  more  about  time  than 
you  ever  knew  before.  It's  written  by 
Elbert  Hubbard.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY. 

Hammer  St..  Waltham.  Mass..  U.  S.  k. 


A  Satisfactory  Fountain  Pen  at  Last 


It  is  so  clean,  so  simple  and  durable,  so  certain  and  reliable  in  its  action  that  it  is  a  triumph  in  pen- 
making  The  Hicks-Sackett  non-leaking  pen  is  a  veritable  treasure  to  its  owner  because  it  frees 
him  from  pen  troubles.  No  more  blots  or  Hooding,  no  more  shaking  to  start  the  ink,  no  more  screw 
joints  to  soil  the  lingers.  It  will  write  without  fuss  or  bother  from  the  first  to  the  last  drop  of  ink.  You 
will  not  be  abreast  of  tbe  times  until  yon  write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  which  shows  how  completely 
different  the  pep  is  from  any  other  kind  you  have  seen. 

Send  $2.50  for  pen  with  chased  hard  rubber  barrel  and  solid  14  kt.  gold  point.  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  what  it  will  do  try  It  for  30  days;  compare  it  with  any  other  pens  you  wish,  and  then  if 
dissatisfied  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

WILLIAM    ST.,     NEW    YORK 


SUTTON     PEN     CO 
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Slake    (Jood    Money 


Splendid    Side    Line 
For  Traveling    Men 


have    been    fighting    against   in    Liverpool   are   not 
here." 

In  referring  to  the  work  he  had  done  in  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Aked  said  that  he  and  his  people  had  been  in- 
strumental in  closing  eight  hundred  brothel's  in 
twelve  months  t  ere,  as  well  as  causing  an  investi- 
gation into  the  liquor  traffic,  which  resulted  in  whole- 
sale reform  in  the  liquor  laws.  Drunkenness  in 
Liverpool  -as  a  consequence  had  decreased  by  more 
than  one-half. 

"Intemperance  among  women  in  England  is  on  the 
increase,"  said  the  minister.  "The  liquor  men, 
finding  competition  keen,  and  laws  stringent,  have 
deliberately  planned  to  encourage  drinking  among 
women.  For  instance,  they  have  back  doors,  which 
are  off  the  public  street,  and  are  entered  by  way  of 
an  alley.  Then,  again,  they  rive  what  is  known  as 
the  'long  pull.'  That  is,  they  give  measure  and  a 
half.  We  were  successful  in  passing  a  law  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  serve  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  sent  to  fetch  beer  from  a  saloon,  and 
this  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  Aked  was  asked  whether  he  was  what  is  known 
as  a  "fighting  parson."  He  quoted  Byron  in  reply, 
saying,  "I  am  the  mildest-mannered  man  that  ever 
cut  a  throat  or  scuttled  a  ship."  However,  a  mo- 
ment later  he  confest  to  being  a  swimmer,  and 
having  played  football,  but  said  he  drew  the  line  at 
boxing. 

On  the  question  of  international  peace,  he  referred 
with  delight  to  the  Peace  Congress,  which  is  now 
going  on  in  this  city.  He  said  that  President  Roose- 
velt, he  thought,  embodied  his  idea  that  a  peace 
man  must  have  fighting  blood  in  his  veins. 

"Any  fool  can  acquiesce,"  he  said,  "but  a  peace 
man  must  have  fighting  blood  in  his  veins  to  be  able 
to  fight  for  peace.  If  you  want  uniformity,"  he 
added  enigmatically,  "you  can  get  it  in  a  cemetery." 
He  was  told  that  President  Roosevelt  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  convention,  in  which,  altho  he  advo- 
cated peace,  he  urged  the  strengthening  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  his 
recent  visit  here  had  stated  that  the  best  advocate 
for  peace  was  the  building  of  more  battle-ships. 

"That  idea  is  silly  and  exploded,"  said  the  pastor. 
"How  would  you  suggest  that  war  could  be  ex- 
terminated?" 

"The  best  way  to  stop  fighting  is  to  stop  fighting. 
Who  was  it  that  said  in  this  country  after  a  war, 
'The  best  way  to  resume  payment  is  to  resume 
payment'?  There  are  three  points  necessary  to  be 
agreed  on  by  all  nations  for  the  furtherance  of  peace. 
First,  an  agreement  not  to  increase  armaments  be- 
yond their  present  level;  second,  to  agree  to  arbi- 
tration; and  third,  to  agree  to  a  permanent  tribunal 
for  the  purpose  of  arbitration." 


$Q.25  WILL  BRING  YOU  THIS  FINE  HOPKINS  6.  ALLEN 

0=  MILITARY  BOLT  ACTION  REPEATING  RIFLE 

22  Caliber 

16  Shots 


YOU   WILL  MAKE  NO 
MISTAKE   IN   LTYING  THIS  RIFLE. 

It's  the  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  JUNIOR  REPEATER— 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  handsomest,  best  handling,  quickest 
straightest  shooting  22  caliber  Repeating  Rifle  made  in  America  at  the  price. 
Shoots  22  caliber  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridges  without  change  of  carrier.  Shoots 
16-22  caliber  short  and  12-22  caliber    long  and  long  rifle;    the    ejector  works  like  lightning. 

You  can  make  /mil's  eyes  as  fast  as  you  can  work  tlie  trigger;  the  appearance  0/  the  Gun  is  something  to  take  pride  in . 
THRSTOl'K  is  .if  beautiful  Selected  American  Walnut,  light,  stn  as  und  graceful  polishes  almost  like  Mahogany, 
BAKHF.L  is  of  fine  liigli  power  rifle  steel,  rifled  with  our  new  patented  Increase  twist  which  gives  best  range  and 
trajectory.  ACTION  is  improved  Military  Bolt  Pattern  side  ejection  ,  which  is  recognized  as  the  best  action  made 
for  a  repeating  rifle— action  is  also  equipped  with  Positive  Safetu  Device,  removing  danger  of,  accidental  discharge, 
(II  N  is  K)'_:  in  long,  barrel  22  inches) — takes  down  in  two  parts  and  can  be  packed  in  a  trunk  or  suit  case. 
Materials,  Manufacture  and  Assembling  are  of  Highest  Grade  Throughout  —  and  the  liifle  is  II  iirranted  to  Hire 
It  Satisfaction— a  Remarkable  Bargain  at  the  Price. 

Call  at  your  Dealers  or  Write  us  Today.  WE  WILL  SEND  THIS  RIFLE  DIRECT  TO  YOU  FOR  $8.25 
—AND  GUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION— IF  YOU  CANNOT  FIND 
IT  AT  NEAREST  STORE. 

THE  HOPKINS  <& 

ALLEN  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  61  Norwich,  Conn. .U.S.A. 

European  Office  -6 City  Road,  Finsbury  Sq.    WJ^\<_J  DraTn^pl 

LONDON  ^^  sitionfor  ejecting  Shell. 

Largest   Mfrs.   of   High-Grade  Popular  Push  Bolt  forward.turn  down  lever, 

Priced  Firearms  in  the  World.  and  new  c  rtridge  is  ready  forfiriug 


FREE 


IK    llll      4RE    IVTFRFSTFIt     IN     VM 
KIM)    OF     t    111(1  (KM.    WRITE    FOR 
01  II     It  F.  4  IT  I  F1I. 
•1.1  V   (.1  IDE  i.  1  Hi. 
I.OI."  K)R  190:.     IT'S 

Gives  more  points  on  guns  than 
any  catalog  published.  Gives  best 
prices  and  most  complete  line. 


Mark  Twain's  "Long  Nines." — In  his  younger 
days,  Mr.  Clemens  tells  us  in  his  autobiography 
running  in  The  Xorth  American  Review,  he  used  to 
buy  his  cigars  with  an  eye  to  quantity  rather  than  to 
quality.  He  could  smoke  anything  and  enjoy  it. 
But  his  friends  were  not  all  so  fortunate,  as  he  dis- 
covered one  night  at  the  Hartford  Monday  Evening 
Club.  That  evening,  when  he  was  entertaining  the 
club,  his  colored  butler  came  to  him  when  supper 
was  nearly  over  and  Mr.  Clemens  "noticed  that  he 
was  pale."  "Normally,"  he  says  "his  complexion 
was  a  clear  black,  and  very  handsome,  but  now  it 
had  modified  to  old  amber."     The  butler  explained: 

"Mr.  Clemens,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  There 
is  not  a  cigar  in  the  house  but  those  old  Wheeling 
long  nines.  Can't  nobody  smoke  them  but  you. 
They  kill  at  thirty  yards.  It  is  too  late  to  telephone 
— we  couldn't  get  any  cigars  out  from  town — what 
can  we  do?  Ain't  it  best  to  say  nothing,  and  let  on 
that  we  didn't  think?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "that  would  not  be  honest.  Fetch 
out  the  long  nines" — which  he  did. 

I  had  just  come  across  those  "long  nines"  a  few 
days  or  a  week  before.  I  hadn't  seen  a  long  nine  for 
years.  When  I  was  a  cub  pilot  on  the  Mississippi 
in  the  late  '53's,  I  had  a  great  affection  for  them, 
because  they  were  not  only — to  my  mind — perfect, 
but  you  could  get  a  basketful  of  them  for  a  cent — 
or  a  dime,  they  didn't  use  cents  out  there  in  those 
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days.  So  when  I  saw  them  advertised  in  Hartford 
I  sent  for  a  thousand  at  once.  They  came  out  to 
me  in  badly  battered  and  disreputable-looking  old 
square  pasteboard  boxes,  two  hundred  in  a  box. 
George  brought  a  box,  which  was  caved  in  on  all 
sides,  looking  the  worst  it  could,  and  began  to  pass 
them  around.  The  conversation  had  been  bril- 
liantly animated  up  to  that  moment — but  now  a 
frost  fell  upon  the  company.  That  is  to  say,  not  all 
of  a  sudden,  but  the  frost  fell  upon  each  man  as  he 
took  up  a  cigar  and  held  it  poised  in  the  air — and 
there,  in  the  middle,  his  sentence  broke  off.  That 
kind  of  thing  went  on  all  around  the  table,  until 
when  George  had  completed  his  crime  the  whole 
place  was  full  of  a  thick  solemnity  and  silence. 

Those  men  began  to  light  the  cigars.  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  was  the  first  man  to  light.  He  took  three  or 
four  heroic  whiffs — then  gave  it  up.  lie  got  up 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  bedside  of 
a  sick  parishioner.  He  started  out.  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton was  the  next  man.  He  took  only  one  whiff, 
and  followed  Parker.  He  furnished  a  pretext,  and 
you  could  see  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  he 
didn't  think  much  of  the  pretext,  and  was  vexed 
with  Parker  for  getting  in  ahead  with  a  fictitious 
ailing  client.  Rev.  Mr.  Twitchell  followed,  and  said 
he  had  to  go  now  because  he  must  take  the  midnight 
train  for  Boston.  Boston  was  the  first  place  that 
occurred  to  him,  I  suppose. 

It  was  only  a  quarter  to  eleven  when  they  began  to 
distribute  pretexts.  At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  all 
those  people  were  out  of  the  house.  When  nobody 
was  left  but  George  and  me  I  was  cheerful — I  had"  no 
compunctions  of  conscience,  no  griefs  of  any  kind. 
But  George  was  beyond  speech,  because  he  held  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  family  above  his  own,  and 
he  was  ashamed  that  this  smirch  had  been  put  upon 
it.  I  told  him  to  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep  it  off. 
I  went  to  bed  myself.  At  breakfast  in  the  morning 
when  George  was  passing  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  saw  it 
tremble  in  his  hand.  I  knew  by  that  sign  that  there 
was  something  on  his  mind.  He  brought  the  cup 
to  me  and  asked  impressively: 

"Mr.  Clemens,  how  far  is  it  from  the  front  door  to 
the  upper  gate?" 

I  said,  "It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  steps." 

He  said,  "Mr.  Clemens,  you  can  start  at  the  front 
door  and  you  can  go  plumb  to  the  upper  gate  and 
tread  on  one  of  them  cigars  every  time." 

It  wasn't  true  in  detad,  but  in  essentials  it  was. 


One  of  Mr.  Stead's  Reforms. — Mi.  W.  T.  Stead, 
who  has  a  faculty  for  always  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing new,  recently  introduced  an  innovation  which 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  recommends 
for  general  acceptance.     Says  this  paper: 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Peace  Conference  he  wore 
his  visiting-card  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  so  saved 
his  fellow  delegates  the  embarrassment  of  not  know 
ing  him. 

The  inclination  wih  be  to  treat  Mr.  Stead's  reform 
with  levity.  There  is  something  about  it  that  sug- 
gests identifying  numbers  on  a  race-track.  But  it 
meets  a  real  need  and  will  relieve  more  embarrass- 
ment in  large  gatherings  than  any  device  yet  hit 
pon. 

When  every  attendant  on  our  large  conventions 
properly  labels  himself  there  will  be  no  hesitation 
about  approaching  men  "whose  faces  are  familiar." 
That  long  rigmarole  of  questions  anxiously  put  for 
some  clew  to  identify  will  become  unnecessary.     The 


OUR   FREE  CATALOGUE 

cost  us  a  whole  lol  of  money  and  we  want  you 
to  have  one.  It  is  very  attractive  and  useful. 
Beautifully  colored  and  replete  with  styles,  pnees, 
and  information.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 


fCk^SSfS"  Socks  for  men  are  dyed 
with  fast,  pure  and  harmless  vegetable 
dyes  and  guaranteed  not  to  run,  crock 
or  fade.  For  comfort  and  durability 
they  have  no  equal  because  they  are 
shiped  in  the  knitting  and  are  not 
stretched  over  forms. 

The  STANDARD  for  nearly  thirty 
years  always  stamped  on  toe  this 
mark  cJgajjfewJJ- 

SOLD   BY  DEALERS 

If  not  procurable  from  yours,  let  us  send  you 
6  assorted  pairs  on  trial  ;  6  pairs  for  $  1 .  50, 
delivery  charges  paid  to  any  part  ol  L  S. 
upon  receipt  of  price,  or  25c.  per  single 
pair.  Made  from  combed  selected  cotton. 
Style  19sP  —Famous  Snowblack,  will 
not  crock  or  fade. 

—  Rich  Navy  Blue. 

—  Pure  White  Inside.  Black 
and  White  Clerical  Mix- 
ture Outside. 

—  Black  and  Cardinal  Mix- 
ture Outside,  Cardinal 
Inside. 

J9F20  -Black  Ground  with  Neat 
Embroidered  Figures  in 
Cardinal  Silks. 

—  Navy  Blue  with  Fine 
Bleached  White  Hair 
Line  Stripes. 


3S8 
5P1 


5P14 


D9 


When  you  order  direct,  state  size 

SHAW   STOCKING   CO. 

4  Smith  St.,      LOWELL,   MASS. 


WORLD  SHOEMAKERS 
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Women's 

All 

America 

Patent 

Colt 

Blucher 

Oxford, 

Mat.  Calf 

quarter, 

M>  J  per 


With  every  facility  at  our  command  known  in  the  art 

of  modern  shoemaking  we  are  enabled  to  produce — and 

do— a  complete   line    of    MEN'S,   WOMEN'S   and 

CHILDREN'S    SHOES.      We   make   shoes   for  every 

known  requirement — each  shoe  the  best   adapted   for 

the  purpose  it  is  intended.     40  years'  experience  back 

of  every  pair  of  shoes  made  and  sold  by  us. 

SEND  TODAY  for  "Our  Family  Footwear"  Cat- 
alogue showing  hundreds  of  styles  of  our  Foot- 
1  wear,  covering  the  needs  of  the  whole  family. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  RICE  &  HUTCHINS  Shoes 

If  he  will  not  supply  you — send  your  order  to 
us,  adding  25  cents  for  delivery  charges. 

$4.00  and  $3.50 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 
43  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wearers  of  Rice  *  Hutehins  Shoes  are  comfort- 
ably, tastefully  and  economically  shod. 


Mcn'5  | 
All  Americ 
Patent  Colt) 

Oxford  T 
'  Tuxedo  Blucher, 


pair. 


$4X0 


per  pair. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

rpHE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
-L  curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  J-4  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  oveiand  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  tiling  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc    Avoid  unsightly 

Einholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiness  cards,  checks,  drafts.  In- 
voices, ?tc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 


.    NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  37  Park  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


,  Never  Slips 


EVERY  PAIR 
WARRANTED 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 

AND    INSIST    ON    HAVING    THE    GENUINE 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Sample  pair.  Mer   23c. 

Silk  50c.   Mailed  on 

receipt  of  price. 


LjOSE 

§UPP0RTER 


LOOK 

FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  EVERY  LOOP 
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A  Furnace  With 


No  Bad  Points 


r^ 


OLD  KING  WINTER  has  packed  his 
trunk  and  started  for  the  Arctics  to 
spend  the  Summer.     He'll  be  back. 

Arrange   during  his  absence    to    meet  i 
him   on   his   return   with   an    Underfeed  Y*.: 
and   ALL  the   pleasure,  comfort  and  lv 
PROFIT  will  be  YOURS.     Furnaces  are 
not    usually    looked    upon    as    a    source    of 
increase  of  Household  Revenue,  but  we  can  call  to 
the  witness  stand  of  Practical  Experience  thousands  who  KNOW   that  the 

Peck -Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

Eli   Marvin,  of  Frankfort.  Ind.,  -who  wrote  in  1903:    "I  think  a  man  could  better 
afford  to  pay  for  a  Peck'Williamson  Underfeed  than  take  any  other  make  as  a  gift" 

— was  recently  asked  by  H.  M.  Plaisted,  of  St.  Louis,  for  his  experience  in  heating  a  ten- 
room  residence  with  the  Underfeed.    Mr.  Marvin  replied: 


"You  ask  me  to  state  the  bad  points  in  this 
furnace.  I  can't  do  It,  for  the  reason  that  I 
know  of  none.  As  to  the  cost  of  repairs  that 
you  Inquired  about,  will  say  that  this,  I  believe, 
is  the  fifth  season  my  furnace  has  been  used, 
and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  even  renew 
the  grate,  which  Is  usually  the  first  part  to 
give  out  in  a  furnace.      The  grate  that  was  in 


my  furnace  when  it  was  installed,  is  in  it  yet, 
and  in  apparently  good  condition.  I  can  wish 
you  no  greater  luxury  than  heating  your  home 
with  the  Peck- Williamson  Underfeed.  You 
could  make  no  mistake  in  doing  so,  while 
it  is  very  easy  to  install  another  make 
of  furnace  that  would  cause  you  constant 
regret." 


All  Smoke  and  Gases,  wasted  in  other  furnaces,  are  consumed  and  turned  into  heat  in  the  UNDERFEED, 
for  all  the  fire  is  nn  top.  Lowest  grade  slack  coal  will  give  us  much  heat  as  highest  t'rade  anthracite.  You 
save  the  difference  in  cost.  Our  Illustrated  Underfeed  Booklet  Is  tilled  with  facsimile  letters  from  many 
satisfied  owners.  Illustration  shows  furnace,  without  casing,  cut  out,  to  show  how  coal  is  forced  up  under 
fire — which  hums  on  top.  Beating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  yours— FREE. 
Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON   CO.,  304  W.  Fifth  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
.Mr.  Dealer:    Write  for  Our  ii>0  7  Money-Making  Proposition. 


Refinish  Your  Furniture 

Do  it  Yourself 

Interesting, 
simple  and  fas- 
cinating. Our 
practical  free 
48  -  page  book 
makes  it  a  sim- 
ple  matter  to 
finish  or  refin- 
ish new  or  old 
furniture,  wood- 
work and  floors 
inWeathered, 
Mission,  For- 
es t  Green , 
Flemish,  Ma- 
hogany or  any 
other  desired 
shade  at  little  cost  with  Johnson's  Electric 
Solvo,  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  and  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 

First  remove  all  the  old  finish  -with  Johnson's 
Electric  Solvo.  Then  apply  our  Dye  to  the  clean, 
dry,  bare  wood  and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry  apply 
our  Wax  with  cloth  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry 
cloth.  A  beautiful  wax  finish  will  be  immediately 
produced. 

We  save  you  money  by  telling  how  old,  poorly 
finished  furniture  can  be  made  serviceable  and  sty- 
lish and  harmonize  with  your  other  furnishings. 
Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  for  the  artistic  coloring  of 
wood  fall  shades),  %-pint  cans.  30c.;  pint  cans.  50c. 
Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  (for  removing  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  etc.).  pt.  cans,  40c. ;  'A -PL  cans.  25c. 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax,  a  complete  finish  and 
polish  for  all  wood— 10c  and  25c  packages  and  large 
size  cans.     Sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint.    Sample  of 
Solvo  or  Wax  for  4c  In  stamps— both  8c.  Write  for 
48-page  color  book— "The  Proper  Treatment  for 
Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture."     Sent  free- 
mention  edition  LD5. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities." 


Cuts 

and  trims 

the  nails  quicker, 

easier  and  better  than  knife 

or  scissors. 


Gem  Nail  Clipper 


Made  of  the  finest  tool  steel— takes  up  no  room 
in  the  pocket— practically  indestructible.     Re- 
moves and  prevents  hangnails.     Sold  by  dealers 
generally  or  sent  by  mail.    Price  25  cents. 
The  H.  C.  COOK  Co.,65Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


BETTER  THAN   DRUGS 

The  Pleurometer 

A  SIMPLE,  scientific,  sensible  device  for 
dev<  loping  lung  power  and  proper  breathing. 
Gives  rich,  red  blond;  promotes  appetite  and 
digestion;  protects  against  colds  and  catarrh; 
aids  to  mental  vigor.  Price,  $2.00 

H.  BIBD,  Park  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.   Kwing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


occasion  for  introductions,  involving  the  pronun- 
ciation of  names  or  something  passing  for  it,  «ill  be 
done  away  with. 

Mr.  Stead  has  proposed  many  radical  reforms. 
We  doubt  if  he  has  suggested  any  so  promising  as 
this. 

A  Russian  Missionary  in  Japan. — Bishop 
Nicolai  of  the  Greek  Church  occupies  the  interesting 
position  of  a  Russian  missionary  to  Japan.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  successfully  won  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  the  Japanese,  and  maintained 
the  confidence  of  the  Government  while  his  native 
country  and  Japan  have  passed  through  a  trying 
period  of  warfare.  "Few  foreigners  in  the  Errpire 
of  the  Mikado,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "are  more  loved  and  trusted  than  he." 
His  work  there  has  been  fruitful  of  much  good  for 
Christianity.  The  first  convert  that  he  baptized 
into  the  religion  was  a  Buddhist  priest  who  came  at 
first  to  revile  him,  but  who  subsequently  yielded  to 
his  arguments  and  appeals  and  became  a  Christian. 
We  are  further  told  of  his  work  by  this  writer: 

Three  years  after  baptizing  this  first  convert  Bishop 
Nicolai  returned  to  Russia  and  persuaded  the  synod 
of  his  church  to  establish  a  mission  in  Japan.  He 
was  put  in  charge  of  it  in  187  1,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Tokyo.  He  was  not  able  to  organize  his  first 
church  before  the  year  1872,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  it  had  no  more  than  a  hundred  members.  Now 
the  membership  of  his  church  in  Japan  numbers 
about  thirty  thousand  souls. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  baptism  of  his  first  con- 
vert and  seven  years  after  the  organization  of  his 
first  church  he  went  again  to  Russia  to  obtain  funds 
to  build  a  cathedral  in  Tokyo,  and  while  in  his  na- 
tive land  on  this  mission  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Japan.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
Petersburg  encouraged  the  efforts  of  Nicolai  to  build 
the  cathedral  and  made  the  first  subscription  to  the 
building  fund.  The  largest  subscriber  to  the  enter- 
prise, however,  was  a  merchant  in  Moscow  who  came 
to  Bishop  Nicolai  one  day  and  placed  in  his  hands  ten 
thousand  rubles,  or  about  $5,000.  When  asked  for 
his  name  he  refused  to  say  more  than  "God  knows." 
Before  the  cathedra]  was  completed  this  same  mer- 
chant had  made  gifts  aggregating  seventy-five  thou- 
sand rubles. 

It  has  been  a  peculiarity  of  Bishop  Nicolai's  mis- 
sion that  he  has  used  for  the  most  part  only  Japanese 
helpers,  very  few  Russians  ever  having  had  part  in 
it.  In  this  way  he  has  prevented  and  allayed  preju- 
dice which  might  otherwise  have  arisen  on  account 
of  the  political  animus  of  the  Japanese  against  Russia 
and  anything  Russian.  He  had  under  him  about 
two  hundred  native  pastors  and  evangelists,  most  of 
whom  are  his  "sons  in  the  gospel,"  having  become 
Christians  and  been  trained  for  their  work  under  his 
direct  ministry.  He  sets  them  an  example  of  plain 
living  and  hard  work,  and  they  follow  his  leadership 
with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm 

In  connection  with  his  cathedral  he  has  a  theo- 
logical school  in  Tokyo,  where,  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  the  native  ministry  of  his  church  is 
trained.  It  is  said  that  at  bedtime  he  visits  the  bed 
of  every  one  of  his  young  students  to  see  that  they 
are  comfortable,  ministering  to  their  wants  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  loving  father. 

His  entire  work  costs  only  about  thirty-five  to 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  derived  from  a  small 
annual  grant  from  a  feeble  missionary  society,  from 
individual  contributions,  and  from  gifts  taken  from 
his  own  episcopal  salary. 

His  cathedral  is  on  an  eminence  in  the  citv  of 
Tokyo,  and  from  a  window  in  its  tower  one  might 
look  down  into  the  enclosure  around  the  palace  of 
the  Mikado.  When  the  war  began,  some  of  the  evil- 
minded  set  a-going  the  idea  that  from  this  point  the 
Emperor  was  being  spied  upon.  Buddhist  priests 
attempted  thus  to  arouse  prejudice  against,  the 
Russian  Church  in  particular,  and  all  Christians  in 
general,  and  their  efforts  were  not  without  some 
effect.  It  is  said  that  Bishop  Nicolai  was  put  under 
the  watch  of  government  detectives  for  a  season, 
but  the  closest  surveillance  disclosed  nothing  to 
justify   any   suspicion    against   the   good   man.     On 
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the  contrary,  in  his  private  devotions,  which  were 
spied  upon,  he  was  heard  pleading  for  blessings  on 
Japan  while  making  intercession  for  his  own  dis- 
tracted and  perturbed  country.  He  thus  disarmed 
all  distrust  and  refuted  all  criticism.  To-day  no 
man  in  Tokyo  would  be  believed  who  suggested  evil 
of  Nicolai. 


Mr.  Morgan  Enjoying  Life. — Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
s  seventy  years  old,  but  he  isn't  through  with  Wall 
Street  yet.  He  has.  however,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  slacked  up  a  little  and  is  now  devoting 
less  of  his  time  to  active  participation  in  the  struggles 
of  finance  and  is  spending  more  time  in  his  Madison- 
Avenue  home  among  his  art  treasures,  apparently 
"determined  to  spend  the  sunset  hours  of  his  li.'e  in 
a  more  restful  environment."  He  doesn't  think  it 
would  agree  with  him  to  retire  wholly.  His  views 
on   that   point  are  here  illustrated. 

A  banker  of  considerable  prominence,  whose  father 
was  a  banker  of  standing  before  him,  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Morgan  on  a  matter  of  mutual  concern. 
It  was  in  the  summer,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  "with  his 
coat  off,"  was  driving  through  an  accumulation  of 
business  with  a  characteristic  degree  of  speed. 

"Are  you  not  going  ever  to  relax  this  pressure?" 
the  visitor  asked. 

Mr.  Morgan  looked  at  him  sharply  from  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows. 

"When  did  your  father  retire  from  business?" 
he  demanded. 

"In  1890,"  was  the  reply. 

"How  old  was  he?" 

"Sixty-five." 

"When  did  he  die?"  came  from  the  inquisitor. 

"In  1898." 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  answer  came  back  in  the 
brusque  tone  that  is  so  well  known  to  Wall  Street; 

"If  he'd  kept  at  work  he'd  have  been  living  yet." 

We  read  concerning  his  semiretirement: 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  life 
that  Morgan  leads  to-day  and  that  which  he  followed 
in  the  boom  times  that  heralded  the  opening  of  the 
century.  Within  six  months,  or  a  year  at  the  outside, 
he  has  adopted  a  personal  routine  that  allows  him 
opportunity  to  enjoy  from  day  to  day  the  fruits  of 
fifty  years  of  work.  The  desk  by  the  Broad-Street 
window  sees  him  no  more.  Sitting  there  in  his  place 
is  another  Morgan,  large  as  his  father  physically, 
who  has  demonstrated  an  inheritance  of  financial 
ability  and  all  of  the  parent's  capacity  for  hard  work. 
This  is  "Young  J.  P.,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "Old 
Man"  of  the  Street;  and  while  the  son  receives  his 
business  callers  at  the  familiar  desk,  the  father  meets 
his  in  that  wonderful  library  of  the  Madison-Avenue 
home,  among  his  books  and  his  pictures  and  his  rare 
manuscripts. 

And  we  may  find  another  difference,  for  the  men 
of  Wall  Street  know  that  business  hours  at  the 
Broad-Street  corner  are  from  9:30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  5  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  the  busi- 
ness hours  in  the  Madison-Avenue  library  do  not 
extend  beyond  noon  at  the  latest,  unless  there  is  on 
the  carpet  some  affair  of  particular  moment  that 
demands  attention  after  midday.  Under  all  normal 
conditions  the  financier  who  seeks  with  reason  or 
otherwise  a  word  with  J.  P.  Morgan  under  this  new 
regime  must  seek  it  in  the  morning  hours.  After 
12  o'clock  it  is  the  banker's  personal  friends  who 
have  the  call,  and  those  who  would  talk  to  him  about 
his  varied  interests  outside  of  the  financial  world 
proper. 

So  he  may  be  imagined  naturally  enough  turning 
from  the  departure  of  the  last  morning  visitor  to 
open  the  vault  that  is  built  in  the  library  wall  where 
the  choicest  of  his  manuscripts  and  art  treasures  not 
in  museums  are  kept.  It  is  to  them  that  his  time  is 
devoted  until  the  luncheon  hour;  and  after  luncheon, 
likely  as  not,  the  Metropolitan-Museum  trustee  or 
Opera-house  director  who  calls  for  a  chat  will  be 
regaled  willingly  enough  with  the  history  of  this  or 
that  rare  object  and  with  the  story  of  its  acquisition. 
In  these  hours  of  relaxation  there  is  none  of  the 
brusqueness  that  used  to  enshroud  as  with  a  storm- 
cloud  the  desk  in  the  office  downtown. 

But  it  would  be  an  incorrect  conception  to  believe 
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The 
Stove  oi  All  Work 

This  oil  stove  of  new  principle  and  design  has  advantages 
over  all  other  kinds  of  stoves  regardless  of  fuel.     It  will  toast, 
roast,  bake,  broil,  fry  as  well  as  any  coal,  wood  or  gas  range,  with 
less  expense  of  fuel  and  less  trouble  to  the  cook.     With  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 


■  -»mtm. 


you  have  any  degree  of  heat  at  your  in- 
stant control  with  the  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Ideal  for  summer  cooking.  Produces 
a  clean,  blue,  concentrated  flame,  con- 
fined by  enameled  chimneys  which 
1  prevent  heat  being  thrown  off  to 
make  an  unbearable  temperature  in  the 
kitchen. 

Made  in  three  sizes,  with  one,  two, 
and  three  burners. 
Every  stove  war- 
ranted. If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  our 
nearest  agency  for 
descriptive    circular. 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all-round  household  use.  Made  of 
brass  and  beautifully  nickeled  Perfectly  constructed. 
Absolutely  safe.  Suitable  for  library,  dining-room,  parlor 
or  bedroom.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated 


Hot  Water  Runs  Before 
Your    Match    Goes   Out 

Gas  burns  only  while  hot  water  runs.  Shutting  off  water 
shuts  off  gas—  no  waste  of  gas — no  limit  to  water  supply. 

The    Humphrey  Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  Can  be  in- 
stalled wherever  there  is  water  and  gas  supply.  To  prove 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  source  of  hot 
water.we  will  send  it  to  any  houseowner,  freight  prepaid. 

On   30    days'   Free   Home   Test 

If  it  doesn't  "  make  good,"  isn't  exactly  as  repre- 
sented in  our  Guarantee,  return  it  and  get  your  money 
back  without  delay  or  argument.  For  general  use  we 
recommend  Humphrey  Bath  Heater  No.  6,  price  $29. 
But  write  today  for  our  book  and  make  your  own  selec- 
tion. Remember,  any  Humphrey  Heater  you  select 
must  satisfy  you  after 
30  days'  Home  Test  at 
our  risk. 

HUMPHREY 

4    Crescent    Street 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HOW    MUCH    DEPENDS 

upon  MEMORY  in  the  struggle  for  success,  and 
even  after  success  has  been  attained?    Teach  your- 


self. With  the 
LOISETTE'S 
you  can  im- 
memory  100  per 


MEMORY 


aid  of  Professor 
memory  system 
prove  your 
cent,  in  a   few 


months.    PRICE  $2.60.    Sole  publishers, 
FTNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York  City,  N.  y. 


Water  Where  Yon  Want  It  at 


Small 
»cnse 


Write   for   our  free  booklet  K 
Fvncnc."      which  shows   how,  at    small  ex 

r  "3l  pense,  you  may  have  pletlt  v 
of  running  water  111  your  house  and 
barn  by  simply  installing  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

An  automatic  pump  of  highest  known 
efficiency.      I'seil   and    endorsed    by 
I",  s.  Government  and  Penna.  R.  R. 
Mtl.iHA  HYDRAULIC  BISUIE  CO. 
140  ftaitau  St.,  ■«*  York.  Fwtory  :  I  hnirr,  Pm. 
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^tei£*5fiierV* 
IPRICKLY  HEAT.  •- 
CHAFING,  and      —::  •' 
SUNBURN,  -V1.1K- 

Removes  ill  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after   Sbiwng.     SoM   every*  bere,   or 
5c.    Get  Mermen's  ^the  origtoil}.     Stmele  Frtc 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COtSfT.Hl  W1JL  W.f 
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Summer  Underwear 

for  men  is  not  fad  underwear,  but  the  under- 
wear of  reason. 

ITS  AIR-SPACES  cool    your    body  and 

let  it  breathe. 

ITS  AIR-SPACES  cleanse  your  body  and 
make  offensive  odors  impossible. 

ITS  AIR-SPACES  prevent  the  fabric 
from  clinging  moistly  to  your  skin. 

ITS  AIR-SPACES  dry  the  garment  while 
you  wear  it. 

No  other  underwear  is  so  delightfully  cool, 
clean,  comfortable,  stretchy  and  air -open. 
"yotoJAjufc  washes  well,  wears  long  and  is 
cut  with  tailor  care  to  fit  you  perfectly. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  "/D.  .^  'f~  'r  ne  can'tsupply  you, 
look  for  the  label  JOWiMUl'  wrile  for  free  samp/e 
of  the  fabric  and  our  deeply  interesting  booklet,   "  INSIDE 

INFORMATION." 

CHALHERS   KNITTING   CO. 

2  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


EVER-READY'  SAFETY  AQO 

RAZ0R^>12  Blades5 


s 


THE  only  12  bladed  dollar 
razor  in  the  \-.  orld.  A 
better  razor  impossible.  Com- 
plete for  Sl.OO  with  silver 
nickeled  frame— 12  Ever- 
Rpady  blades,  safety  frame, 
e  an  I  I  On  le  -tr<  'pper  at- 
tra  Hvely  cased.  Extra  blades 
12  for  75  cents,  n  hit  li  also  fit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  bhdes  ex- 
changed for  six  dull  ones  and  25<_. 

Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mil 
orders  prepaid  S1.0U. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  299  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


^"UfiMS" 


$]§Q4  W KazorcSfrop 

i'Kaiyou  may  ab- 
solutely rely 
upon  to  produce 
a  perfect  ed^e 

KOKEN  BARBERS' 
SUPPLY  CG\o/3fc£evcr 

2502   OHIO   AVE.    ~     ST.  LO 


UIS 
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that  the  treasures  of  the  library,  or  even  those  of  the 
wonderful  private  museum  that  is  connected  with 
Mr.  Morgan's  home,  receive  all  of  his  attention  from 
the  close  of  his  short  business  day  until  evening. 
Their  share  of  his  time  is  perhaps  three  or  four  hours; 
when  he  is  done  with  them,  his  cab — the  same  old- 
fashioned  one  that  awaited  so  regularly  his  departure 
down-town  for  many  years — takes  .  him  up  to  the 
Union  Club,  at  Fifty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  there  is  a  select  company  of  friends  on  bridge 
intent.  Then  it  is  home  again  for  an  evening  among 
his  books,  or  in  the  society  of  a  narrow  circle  of  per- 
sonal acquaintances.  "Society"  has  never  seen  a 
great  deal  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  His  appearances  have 
been  those  of  necessity  rather  than  of  inclination. 
His  tastes  are  too  substantial. 


Franklin's  Press-censorship. — The  Salt  Lake 
Herald  abstracts  from  "The  Press  of  the  World," 
a  historical  publication  now  in  preparation,  some 
of  the  "rules  of  conduct"  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
followed  in  his  first  journalistic  venture.  "They  are  so 
perfectly  applicable  to  present-day  newspaperdom," 
it  says,  "that  they  are  worth  preserving  and  em- 
phasizing." He  had  just  begun  the  publication  of 
his  Pennsylvania  Gazette  when  an  article  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  that  did  not  meet  his  views  of  pro- 
priety. With  his  customary  deliberation  he  did  not 
at  once  reject  it,  but  told  the  writer  he  would  sleep 
over  it  and  give  his  decision  the  next  day.  This  is 
how  he  applied  his  rules  to  the  subject: 

"I  have  perused  your  piece,"  he  wrote,  "and  find 
it  to  be  scurrilous  and  defamatory — to  determine 
whether  I  should  publish  it  or  not,  I  went  home  in 
the  evening,  purchased  a  s-penny  loaf  at  the  baker's, 
and,  with  water  from  the  pump,  made  my  supper; 
I  then  wrapt  myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  laid 
down  on  the  floor  and  slept  till  morning,  when  on 
another  loaf  and  a  mug  of  water  I  made  my  break- 
fast. From  this  regimen .  I  feel  no  inconvenience 
whatever.  Finding  I  can  live  in  this  manner,  I 
have  formed  the  determination  never  to  prostitute 
my  press  to  corruption  and  abuse  of  this  kind  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  more  comfortable  subsistence." 

The  writer  continues: 

Evidently  the  man  who  submitted  the  article  was 
a  person  of  some  influence  and  importance,  possibly 
great  enough  to  make  or  mar  the  ordinary  publisher 
in  those  days  of  scant  revenue  for  newspapers:  but 
Franklin's  adroit  declaration  of  independence  would 
convinced  any  one  that  he  could  not  be  in- 
timidated or  coerced  into  any  different  attitude. 
The  editor  who  could  contemplate  cheerfully  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water  as  an  alternative,  and  prefer  it, 
of  his  loss  of  independence,  was  not  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  consideration  of  a  monetary  sort. 

Nor  had  Franklin  much  regard  for  the  men  who 
pleaded  the  "liberty  of  the  press"  as  an  excuse  for 
venting  personal  spleen,  on  an  antagonist.  The  phi- 
losopher was  too  clear-headed  to  be  deluded  by  any 
such  specious  argument  as  that,  and  he  had  a  very 
rigid  idea  as  to  the  ethical  obligations  of  the  pub- 
lisher. After  he  had  closed  his  editorial  career  for 
the  larger  public  duties  to  which  he  was  called  by 
his  country,  he  defined  the  rules  which  had  governed 
his  publication.  "In  the  conduct  of  my  news- 
paper," he  wrote,  "I  carefully  exclude  all  libeling 
and  personal  abuse  which  is  of  late  years  become  so 
disgraceful  to  our  country.  Whenever  I  was  so- 
licited to  insert  anything  of  that  kind,  and  the 
writer  pleaded,  as  he  generally  did,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  that  a  newspaper  was  like  a  stage-coach, 
in  which  any  one  who  would  pay  had  a  right  to  a 
place,  my  answer  was  that  I  would  print  the  piece 
separately,  if  desired,  and  the  author  might  have 
as  many  copies  as  he  pleased  to  distribute  himself; 
but  that  I  could  not  take  it  upon  me  to  spread  his 
detraction;  and  that  having  contracted  with  my 
subscribers  to  furnish  them  with  what  might  be 
r  useful  or  entertaining,  I  could  not  fill  their 
:  with  private  altercation  in  which  they  had 
no  i  oncern,  without  doing  them  manifest  injustice. 

"Now,  many  of  our  printers  make  no  scruples  of 
gratifying  the  malice  of  individuals,  by  false  accu- 
sations of  the  fairest  characters  among  ourselves, 
augmenting    animosity    even    to    the    producing    of 


IIN    HOT    U/eather 

aU   tight   fitting  underwear  creates  unnatural  warmth 
LOOSE     FITTING 


BA/.D 


Trade  Mark.    Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
Knee  Length  Drawers 

are  cool  and  comfortable 

|  50c,  $1.00    and  $1.50 

a  garment 
Identified  by  B.  V.  D.  Label 
which  consists  of  white  letters 
B.  V.  D.  on  a  red  woven  back- 
ground. Accept  no  imitations. 
Look  for  the  label. 

Purchase  B.  V.  D.  Under- 
wear through  your  dealer.  If 
your  dealer  will  not  procure 
B.  V.  D.  Underwear  for  you, 
send  us  the  price  of  the  gar- 
ments desired,  with  your  waist 
and  chest  measurements  (in 
inches),  and  we  will  fill  direct  a 
sample  order  for  you,  postpaid. 

Illustrated  seven-color  book- 
let, descriptive  of  B.  V.  D.  Un- 
derwear, sent  free  upon  request. 

ERLANGER  BROTHERS 

Dept.  V,  Worth  and  Church  Streets 
New  York  City 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


With  a  Busse  Dry  Hone  you  can 

in  10  seconds  ni;ike  your  razor 
edge  equal  to  a  barber's.  Wet 
I  honea  usually  take  half  an  hour 
of  an  expert,  llti^se's  Hones  re- 
quire no  skill  j  anybody  can  use 
them;  adapted  to  either  plain 
or  safety  styles.  A  gentlemen 
said,  "I  would  not  take  $25  for 
mine  if  1  could  not  get  another; 
have  used  it  5  years  and  my 
razor  is  as  good  as  new." 

$1.00  PREPAID. 

Costs  nothing  if  not  satisfactory. 
BITSSE  &  CO. ,  527  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


"Riding  Comfort" 


lor  liorseniid 
man  — 

a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"Saddle  to  Spur.'1'' 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


What    Did  Moses  Do? 

See  article  by  Prof.  John  E.  McFadyen 

in  the  MAY  NUMBER  of  the 

HOMILETIC    REVIEW 


30  cents  per  copy 


$3.00  per  year 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

48-60  East  23rd  Street  NEW   YORK 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


"In  a  pinch- 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease.'* 


Shake  Into  Your    Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  a  powder  for 
the  foot.  It  relievos  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet,  unci  in. 
stantly  takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  the  proaiest 
comfort  discovery  <»f  the  nice. 
Allen's  Foot  -Ease  makes  tight-fitting 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing, callous  and  hot,  tired,  aching 
feet  We  have  over  80,000  testimonials. 
TUT  IT  TO-IIAT.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Ho 
not  Accept  any  substitute.  Sent 
by  mail  for  Main  stamps. 

r-pcir    TRIAL  PACKAGE 

■    ■*  E  El  Also  Free  Bampleof  tho 
FOOT    K.1SK      Sanitary     COW*  = 
!*.%■>,  a  now  invention.  Address 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LoRoy,  N.  Y. 
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Men  who  shave  prefer  Hinds' 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 
They  know  it  to  be  a  pure  snow- 
.  white  liquid,  ready  for  instant  use 
as  poured  from  the  bottle.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  prevents  infection 
from  unclean  soap  or  razor;  neu- 
tralizes and  removes  impurities 
from  the  pores,  stimulates  the 
blood-cells,  nourishes  the  tissues, 
and  heals  all  abrasions  due  to 
scraping.  Hinds'  Cream  pro- 
tects the  skin  from  sun,  wind  and 
weather;,  prevents  and  heals  chap- 
ping, and  soreness  from  any  cause; 
enables  men  to  shave  daily 
without  discomfort.  It  contains  no 
grease,  bleach  or  chemicals;  will  not 
cause  a  growth  of  hair,  and  never 
leaves  the  skin  sticky  or  oily. 
Avoid  substitutes;  there  is  only 
one  Hinds'  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream.  At  your 
dealers  j  50c,  or  if  not  obtain- 
able, sent  postpaid  by  us. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Bottle. 
A.  S.   HINDS, 

6  West  St..  Portland.   Me. 
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Makes 
Teeth 
Pearly 
White 


The  OXYGEN  Tooth  Powder 

is    the  only    Dentifrice 
that    will    really    whiten 
the    teeth   without  harm- 
ing either  teeth   or  gums 

A  Chemical  Triumph 

Of  all  druggists  25  cents 
Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet 

Guaranteed  absolutely  fmre  under 
Food  and  Drugs  A  ct  June  jo,  iqoo 

McKesson  &  robbins 

91-97  Fulton  Street  New  York 


Maohim-s  %  Mfr'l  Prices.  Rented  Anywlu»r*».  Kent  applied. 
Writ,  lor  Catalog   E      Typewriter Kmpurium,  '202  LuSalle St. Chicago 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 

of  making  perfect   duplicates   with   the  Dims 
Tip  Top  duplicator.  No  intricate  mechanism 

No  printers' ink.  Always  ready.   IOC  copies  JCron 
pen  written  and  50  copies  from  type- writ  ten  orig- 
inal. Fseful  in  any  business  Sent 
on  Ten   !>:> .»»•  Trial  Without 
Deposit.     Complete   duplicator. 

Cap   Size.    (Prints  S3isl3  inches.) 
Contains  16  feet  of  rolled  printing 
surface.  Price  #5.00. 
THE  FELIX  P.  DU'S  IM Tl.lf  ATORCO. 
D»u«  llldg.,  Ill  John  SI.,  Mew  Tork 


duels,  and  are,  moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to  print 
scurrilous  reflections  on  the  government  of  neigh- 
boring States,  and  even  on  the  conduct  of  our  best 
national  allies,  which  may  be  attended  with  the 
most  pernicious  consequences. 

"These  things  I  mention  as  a  caution  to  young 
printers,  and  that  they  may  be  encouraged  not  to 
pollute  their  presses  and  disgrace  their  profession  by 
such  infamous  practises,  but  refuse  steadily,  as  they 
may  see  by  my  example  that  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  their 
interests." 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT 


Looking    Ahead.- 

share  all  your  cares." 

"But,  my  pet,  I  have  no  cares 
"I  mean,  after  we  are  married.' 


'Dear    Robert,    I    intend 


-Fliegende  Blacltcr. 


Baseball  Language. — "Friel  hit  a  weak  and 
nervous  roller  to  Anderson,  who  stabbed  at  it." 

"The  two  men  on  bases  were  tearing  around  like 
tomcats  filled  with  birdshot." 

"Friel  was  throwing  the  mud  head  high  as  he 
plowed." 

"Anderson  gathered  the  damp  horsehide  and 
chucked  it." 

"A  convulsive  grasp  and  Patten  had  it." 

"The  fielding  on  both  sides  was  green,  with  saffron 
touches." 

"The  signal  to  turn  the  electricity  on  was  made 
by  Cantillon." 

"Nill  bored  it  through  to  left." 

"Big  John  Anderson  nipt  a  single  off  Robert- 
aille." 

"Nill  and  Perrine  grabbed  the  bounding  atmos- 
phere." 

"Hughes  and  Patten  got  demerits  for  seizing  their 
left  feet." 

"Robby  tried  a  damp  sling." — Washington  Post. 


Flattering. — Mistress — "Does  this  hat  make 
me  look  younger,  Betsy?" 

Maid — ' '  Yes,  Madam ;  when  we  went  to  the  market 
together  yesterday,  they  took  you  for  my  daughter." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Hire  the  Fewer. — A  Washington  man,  wishing 
to  take  his  family  into  the  country  for  the  summer, 
one  day  crossed  over  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  to  look  at  a  small  farm  with  a  view  to 
renting  it. 

Everything  was  to  his  liking,  and  negotiations 
were  about  to  be  completed,  when  the  question  of 
hiring  also  the  farmer's  cow  came  up.  It  was  an 
excellent  cow,  the  farmer  declared,  and  even  after 
feeding  her  calf  she  would  give  six  quarts  of  milk  a 
day. 

"Six  quarts  a  day!"  exclaimed  the  Washington 
man.  "That  is  more  than  my  whole  family  could 
use." 

Then,  suddenly,  observing  the  calf  following  its 
mother  about  the  pasture,  he  added: 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do!  I'll  hire  the  small 
cow.      She's  just  about  our  size." — Harper's  Weekly.  \ 


She  Was  Willing.— "You  must  have  been  dream- 
ing of  some  one  proposing  to  you  last  night.  Laura." 

"How  is  that? " 

"Why,  I  heard  vou  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour 
crying  out  'yes!'" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Revolution. — Mother  (returning  suddenly) — 
"Gracious,  children!  what  have  you  been  doing? 
Why.  the  room  looks  like  a  hurricane  had  struck  it 
and  Willie  looks  like  he  had  been  through  a  thrashing- 
machine!" 

Tommy — "Please,  mamma,  we  have  been  playing 
Russian  Douma,  and  Willie  was  the  Czar." — Ck: 
News. 


!f»C 


For  Your  Porch  or  Lawn 

Made  to  Swing  or  in  "Morris"  Style 

The  Comfort  Swing  Chair  rests  you  all  over. 
You  sit  down  in  it  and  it  immediately  gives 
you  that  relaxation  of  all  parts  of  >ourl>ody, 
just  as  freedom  from  care  rests  your  mind. 
See  l>y  looking  at  the  illustrations  how  com- 
fortable —  now  much  more  comfortable  you 
must  be  in  the 

Comfort  Swing 
Chair 

than  in  any  other  kind  of  chair  you  ever  sat 
in.  Whether  you  sit  in  it.  lie  in  it.  or  swing 
in  it.  The  Comfort  Swing  Chair  moves  as  you 
move,  if  you  want  it  to.  but  is  always  per- 
fectly steady  on  ita  firm  supports.  You'lfVn- 
jog  it  more  than  any  other  chair  you  could 
possibly  buy,  because  it  is  built  on  the  only 
right  principle  to  give  you  perfect  restfulness. 
Guaranteed  strong  and  durable.  Takes  less 
space.  Is  handsome  and  ideal  for  porch  or 
lawn.  Sold  by  leading  dealersor  write  us  for 
full  particulars.  S3.50  to  S5.(0  complete  ac- 
cording to  where  you  live).  We  pay  freight 
delivered  to  your  door  anywhere  in  the  D.  S. 
Ask  to  see  it  or  write  a  postal  and  ask  us  the 
price  direct  to  you,  delivered. 

HACGARD  &  MARCUSSON  CO. 
413  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago 
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fuk  men  who  think  and  avt 

-'    V)?  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.   Ferguson,     doc. 
."link  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

t'e  have   25  Kinds   of   Instrument*   to   Assist    Hearing 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
iVin.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  131  S.  11th  St..  Philadelphia. 


♦♦ ***** >+^+++++i 


CHEW... 

Beeman's 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 
Gum  *  * 


Cures  Indigestion  and 
Sea-sickness. 


^'1  Others  are   Imitations. 
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EDUCATIONAL* 

Music 
Lessons  Free 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME. 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire) 
for  either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet, 
Light  Singing,  or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make 
our  home  study  courses  for  these  instruments  known 
in  your  locality.  You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  and 
your  only  expense  during  the  time  you  take  the  lessons 
will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use, 
which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will  mean  much 
to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write  again. 
You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this  work.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  pupils  write :  "Wish  I  had  known  of  your 
school  before."  "  Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in 
my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms 
with  private  teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense." 
"Everything  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "The 
lessons  are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  n-year-old 
boy  has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn."  One 
minister  writes:  "As  each  succeeding  lesson  comes 
lam  more  and  more  fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake 
in  becoming  your  pupil."       1 

We  have  been  established  seven  years— have  thou- 
sands of  pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 
Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
box  L.  D.,  19  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


jfOW, 


50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
JAS.  P.  DOWNS, BOX  521, NEW  YORK, 


.END  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


REAL  ESTATE  IS 

The  Basis  of 
All  Wealth 

As  a  consequence  it  is  well  worth  while  for 
any  man,  whether  he  is  actually  interested 
in  Real  Estate  or  not,  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  opportunities  in  this  line.  A  very 
convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to  read  the 

Literary    Digest  Realty    Exchange 

in  the  first  and  third  issues  of  each  month. 


All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"  The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan- 
gelists.    i2mo,  cloth,   732  pages.    $1.25,  postpaid. 

"Will  be  a  Kreat  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  mill- 
liter."—  Lutheran  Observer. 

Funk  &  W  agnail*  Company,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  Vork 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  And  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  1MIATT,  Mgr, 

A!V  A«;KV<Y  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  f> 
teacher  and  recommends  yon.  thst  is  more.  Our 
RKf  OMME\I»S.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Good  Reason,  Probably. — "Speaking  of 
borrowing,  I  have  an  acquaintance  who  has  had  a 
brand-new  overcoat  of  mine  for  a  long  time  and  he 
won't  give  it  up." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"My  tailor." — Silhouette. 


He  Won. — First  Man — "How  do  you  do?" 
Second   Man — "Beg  pardon,   but  you  have  the 

advantage  of  me." 

First  Man — "Yes,  I  suppose  I  have.     We  were 

engaged  to  the  same  girl;    but  you  married  her." — 

Tit  Bits. 


Locating  the  Guilty  One. — Tommy  had  been 
punished.  "Mama,"  he  sobbed,  "did  your  ma- 
ma whip  you  when  you  were  little? ' ' 

"Yes,  when  I  was  naughty." 

"And  did  her  mama  whip  her  when  she  was 
little?" 

"Yes,  Tommy." 

"And  was  she  whipt  when  she  was  little?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  who  started  it,  anyway?" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


As  It  May  Happen. 

(Piqued  by  allegations  that  she  is  wickeder  than 
Sodom,  Pittsburg  has  counted  noses  and  discovered 
that  the  city  contains  no  less  than  28  righteous  men.) 

28  Righteous  Men,  all  sure  to  go  to  heaven; 
One  moved  to  Kal'mazoo,  thus  leaving  27. 

27   Righteous  Men — that  was  Pittsburg's  fix; 
One  became  a  missionary,  leaving  26. 

26  Righteous  Men,  who  kept  the  church  alive; 
One  made  a  million  bones,  thus  leaving  25. 

25  Righteous  Men,  wishing  there  were  more; 
One  wed  a  chorus  girl,  which  left  but  24. 

24  Righteous  Men,  a  pretty  sight  to  see; 
One  chanced  to  backslide,  leaving  23. 

23  Righteous  Men — the  number  meant  skiddoo; 
One  committed  suicide,  leaving  22. 

22  Righteous  Men,  having  little  fun; 
One  contracted  brain-storms,  leaving  21. 

21  Righteous  Men — well,  wasn't  that  a  plenty? 
One  was  there  from  Richmond;    he  left  poor  Pitts- 
burg 20. 

20  Very  Righteous  Men — but  1 7  more,  you  see, 
Went  back   to  homes  in   Richmond,  leaving   Pitts- 
burg 3. 

3  Very  Righteous  Men — well,  what  could  they  do? — 
One  took  to  drink,  of  course,  leaving  only  2. 

2  Very  Righteous  Men,  hardly  prest  for  mun; 
One  of  them  embezzled,  thereby  leaving  only  1. 

r  Very  Righteous  Man — what  could  he  ha'  done? — 
He  died  of  lonesomeness,  which  didn't  leave  o. 

Not  a  single  Righteous  Man;   so  might  Sodom's  fate 
Happen  to  a  city  that  has  got  but  28. 

— Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  19. — The  Douma  unanimously  passes  a 
resolution  demanding  information  from  the 
Government  regarding  the  alleged  cruel  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners. 

Premier  Deakin,  of  Australia,  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  in  London,  urges  greater  colonial  in- 
dependence and  declares  that  Australia  will 
next  year  found  a  system  of  defense  which  will 
relieve  her  from  dependence  on  England. 

Reports  from  a  representative  of  the  Society  of 


It's  not  fair  to  your  lamp  to 
dwarf  its  light  with  a  poor 
chimney.  I  manufacture 
lamp-chimneys  that  get  the 
most  out  of  lamp-light,  and 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

I  put  Macbeth  on  every 
one,  because  it  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  in  lamp- 
chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  about  these  facts,  and  tells 
how  to  get  the  right  size  chimney  for  your 
lamp.     It's  free — let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


7%  Income 

If  you  have  money  which  is  earning 
less  than  7%  I  can  offer  you  an  invest- 
ment which  will  interest  you  for  any 
sum  from  $100  up. 

The  enterprise  is  a  well  known  New 
England  Corporation,  managed  by  New 
England  men,  which  has  a  record  of 
fourteen    years   of    unbroken  prosperity. 

The  Company  is  of  unquestioned 
soundness,  has  always  paid  large  divi- 
dends, and  is  increasing  its  capital  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  an  increase 
of  business  that  is  already  offered. 

Last  year  its  nets  profits  were  nearly 
$300,000,  and  this  year,  even  without 
the  added  capital,  its  profits  v,  ill  be 
much  greater. 

Write  at  once  (mentioning  The  Liter- 
ary Digest)  for  particulars,  which  will  be 
sent  in  the  fullest  detail. 

J.  C.  CLARK 
109  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 


THE  TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Telia  you  all  about  foreign  shopping,  hotelR,  tips, 
usages,  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net.  Funk  k  'Vv'agnallf 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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By  Achilles  Rose,  N.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  M.D. 

A  VALUABLE  little  treatise  on  some  of 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D. :  '  'I  have  no  doubt  of  th« 
value  of  this  contribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach. 

C.  1.  Patterson,  M.V..  Manhattan  State  Hospital.  Ward'* 
Island,     Y  .  "I  find  it  most  instructive  and    interesting." 
I2mo,  eloth,  illustrated,  215  pp.  $1.00  net;  hj  mail,  $1.0». 

FCSR  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  SEW  VORI 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "Vft^r* 

The  great  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the,  experiences  of  an  American 
woman,  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
nany,  New  York  and  London.  


SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.    With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  i2mo, cloth, $1.50 
1  net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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Friends   describe  the  present  famine    in  Russia 
as  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

April  20. — The  coal  situation  in  Canada  becomes 
serious,  15,000  men  having  quit  work  without 
formally  declaring  a  strike.  Fuel  supplies  are 
greatly  depicted,  and  only  perishable  freight  is 
accepted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Colonial  Conference  in  London  agrees  to 
change  its  name  to  Imperial  Conference,  to  hold 
meetings  every  four  years,  and  to  appoint  a 
permanent  staff. 

Fire  destroys  eleven  hundred  houses  in  Manila, 
valued  at  about  $200,000,  most  of  them  native 
dwellings. 

April  22. — England  observes  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  "Father 
of  the  English  Novel." 

The  reply  of  the  Moroccan  Sultan  to  the  French 
demands  for  indemnity  shows  a  desire  to  nego- 
tiate rather  than  to  meet  the  claims. 

■Several  thousand  men,  discharged  from  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  march  on  the  House  of  Commons 
and  present  their  grievances  to  the  Premier. 

Returns  of  the  election  for  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Spain  show  a  sweeping 
Conservative  victory,  that  party  electing  260 
delegates  out  of  a  total  of  4°4- 

April  23. — Horrible  tortures  practised  on  prisoners 
in  Riga  jail  .ire  revealed  in  the  Douma.  The 
Government  admits  the  facts,  and  promises 
punishment  of  the  guilty  persons. 

A  fire  at  Toulon  arsenal,  causing  $600,000  dam- 
age and  the  injury  of  thirty  men,  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  incendiaries. 

Three  thousand  striking  bakers  assemble  in 
Paris  and  march  toward  the  Madeleine,  and  are 
dispersed  only  after  several  collisions  with  the 
police. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua is  signed  at  Amapala. 

April  24. — The  Czar  dispels  fears  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Douma  in  an  audience  granted  to  its 
president,  Mr.  Golovine.  Senator  Akymoff  is 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  upper  house. 

April  25. — The  $75,000,000  German  Treasury 
bond  issue  is  subscribed  some  forty-five  times 
over. 

Over  one  thousand  missionaries  and  their  friends 
gather  in  Shanghai  at  the  centenary  celebration 
of  the  landing  of  Robert  Morrison,  the  English 
missionary. 

A  bill  establishing  autonomy  in  Poland  i  intro- 
duced in  the  Douma. 

Domestic. 

April  19. — Secretary  Root,  speaking  at  the  Inter- 
national Law  Convention  in  Washington,  de- 
clares that  Japan  did  protest  to  the  United 
States  against  the  exclusion  of  her  children  from 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco;  that  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  war,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  States'  Rights  was  not  involved  in  the 
dispute. 

Three  convictions  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  of  about  half  a  million  acres  of 
public  lands  in  Nebraska  result  from  Omaha 
trials. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
invalidating  the  Mueller  Law  certificates  is  con- 
sidered practically  to  prohibit  Chicago  from 
ever  buying  her  traction  properties. 

April  20. — Rhode  Island's  Superior  Court  decides 
that  a  United  States  sailor  can  be  barred  from 
places  of  amusement  because  of  his  uniform, 
and  an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
.Court. 

April  22. — President  Mellen,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  announces 
that  John  H.  Stevens,  former  chief  engineer 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  been  employed  by 
that  road. 
Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  declares  that  the 
public  demands  the  nomination  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  a  "second  elective  term." 
Minnesota's  Legislative  Committee  reports  that 
the  railroads  of  the  State  are  worth  from  $185,- 
000,000  to  $215,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
of  their  capitalization. 

April  23. — Secretary  Taft,  returned  from  his 
southern  trip,  resumes  work  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  refuses  to  discuss  Ohio  politics. 

The  President  makes  public  a  letter  to  Honore 
Jaxon,  of  Chicago,  replying  to  the  criticisms  on 
his  reference  to  Moyer  and  Haywood  as  "un- 
desirable citizens." 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  adj.. urns  without 
electing  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator 
Wetmore,  eighty-one  fruitless  ballots  having 
been  taken  in  the  thirteen  weeks  of  the  contest. 

The  old  Cleveland  Railway  Company  secures  a 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  Mayor  John- 
son's three-cent-fare  line  from  using  the  track;,  it 
vacated  when  the  franchises  expired. 

April  25. — President  Roosevelt  and  party  leave 
Washington  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  open  on  April  20th. 


Soups 


Stews  and  Hashes  can  be   delicately  seasoned 
by  using 

Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


It  is  a  rare  relish   for  Fish,  Meats,  Game,  Salads,  etc. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


/ 


OF  course  Chiclets  are  popular!  The  delicious  chewing 
gum  in  its  dainty  candy  covering  and  the  six  drops  of  pungent  peppermint  which  flavor 
it,  are  the  very  good  reasons  why  you  will  be  benefited  no  less  than  you  will  be 
pleased  if  you  buy  a  5c  or  10c  packet  of  CHICLETS  today.  Should  your  druggist  or  con- 
fectioner not  sell  Chiclets  now  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  and  a  booklet. 

CHICLET  PALMISTRY.  Look  at  your  hand  I  If  you  have  a  cross  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  (the 
cushion  at  the  base  of  the  first  finger)  you  will  have  a  happy  marriage. 

If  your  Life  Line  (the  Kne  forming  a  semi-circle  around  the  thumb)  starts  on  the  Mount  of  Jupiter  it  denotes 
you  have  great  ambition  which  will  be  fully  rewarded. 

When  the  Heart  Line  (the  line  running  across  the  palm  along  the  base  of  the  Mounts  below  the  fingers)  is 
well-defined  with  a  triangle  near  the  end  of  the  Life  Line,  it  shows  brain  power,  kindness  of  heart  and  tact. 

You  can  read  any  hand  with  the  CHICLET  PALMISTRY 
CHART-  sent  free  with  every  ten-cent  packet 


FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.,  INC. 


512  No.  24th  St.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


lVI"/, 


S&A*" 


I  I  My 


,*'."    /, 


shmes  brighHy  in  alhouse  where 
.  "^BUO  abolishes  dirh  buK'Dfrt 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your nexlr house  cleaning -wm^^ a 


If  you  do  not  use  me  begin  to-day. 


Sold  Only  In  n  Ycltow  Box— for  your  protection.    Carved  handle  and  face  to  tit  the  mouth, 
in  irregular  tufts— clean*  between  the  teeth.    Hole  In  handle  and  hook  to  n.ilJ  i:. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly 

sons- 


Bristles 


rfk 


like  our  brush. 


<£&: 


-©?C 


bookUtS'Toutli  Truths." 


,^^t^^^^^^^  Adull 

^  *  :Mren,s25c. 

By  mail  or  at  del  -  '..•■  ,,  ,r  frrr 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,   14  Pine  St  ,  Florence,  Matt. 
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From  factory  direct  to  you 


Will  you  pay  $  i  go  for  a  hundred  "Key-West  Havana  Seconds  "—cigars  made  of  the  quality  of 
tobacco  used  in  cigars  that  sell  over  the  counter  at  "3  for  a  quarter"  and  for  which  any  cigar  dealer 
would  gladly  pay  you  5 '2c  apiece?  Made  of  Key  West  shorts,  which  is  the  trade  name  of  tobacco 
leaf  that  is  too  short  to  roll  into  the  high  priced  cigars.  It  doesn't  make  a  pretty  cigar,  but  you 
don't  smoke  looks — so,  after  all,  the  tobacco  is  just  the  same.  The  finest  Key  West  Havana  Shorts — 
no  cigar  shorter  than  4. ]  £.  inches,  some  even  longer  —  hand-made  and  money  back  if  you  aren't 
elated.  This  is  one  of  our  great  values — to  introduce  our  method  of  selling  from  factory  direct  to 
the  smoker  at  factory  prices. 

None  sold  after  Hay  31st,  at  this  price — 
and  not  more  than  ioo  to  one  smoker 

Send  $i.qo  for  ioo.     We  reserve  the  right,  however,  to  return   your  order   and    refund    your    money 
after  a  certain  quantity  of  this  brand  is  sold,  as  this  price  is  made  just  to  "  get  acquainted." 

LORD  EDWIN  CIQAR  CO.,  Dept.  K,  67=69  West  125th  St.,  New  York 

Eefebences:    United  States  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y.,  Dun  and  Bradstreet's 


WEDDING  RING 

Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   Myers. 
l6mo,  cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company ,  Pubs..  N.  Y . 


The  Lost 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Most 
Modern 


SERIES 


Most 
Useful 


Standard  Dictionary  (Unabridged) 

Only  dictionary  that  contains  all  of  the  living  terms  in 

the  language. 

One  Vol.,  sheep,  $12.00  net;    indexed.  </2  .73  net. 

Students'  Standard  Dictionary 

Over  4,000  copies  on  teachers'  desks  in  New  York. 
Cloth,  $2.30  net;  indexed,  $J.oo  net. 


Vest-Pocket  Standard  Dictionary 

"  Biggest  Little  Dictionary  in  the  World." 
Cloth,  23  cents;  leat/ier,  30  cents. 


Grammar-School  Standard 
Dictionary 

Most  comprehensive  dictionary  for  students  and  teach- 
ers in  intermediate  schools. 
Svo,  cloth,  $/.oo  net;  indexed,  $/  J3  net. 


Concise  Standard  Dictionary 

The  ideal  book  for  handy  desk  use. 
ibmo,  cloth,  482 pages,  bo  cents  net;  indexed,  03  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    New  York  and  London 


The  Will  To  lie  We 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 


5th      Revised 


dit  ion 


3E 


"The  mind  must  be  balanced  if  the  physi- 
cal health  is  to  be  normal.  It  is  useless  to 
strain  after  physical  health  through  con- 
formity to  outward  regulations  alone.  Every 
effort  to  regulate  the  life  from  the  outside 
must  fail  because  that  is  not  the  way  God 
works;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
man's  life." — The  Author. 

"The  author  of  this*  book  is  not  .1  follower  of  Lira.  F.iiiv,  hut  an 
exponent  of  the  teachings  of  th^  'New  Thought'  :.>  *>■♦->'  spplv  to 
tdy,  which  has  developed  -•  idily  ptirftlle]  with 
in*-  (  hrlstian  Science  movement.  Thw  distinction  between  the  two 
is  clearly  set  forth.  Christian  Science  denies  away  tin,  sickness, 
tth.  1  lie  'New  Thought1  claims  that  all  three  have  an  ex- 
istence, tint  nn  existence  thai  i^  overcome,  not  thioneh  any  pro- 
..--•.  ol  dental,  bat  through  the  introduction  of  true  thought  into 
the  mind  of  man."— fit.  I'wt  Despatch. 

l2mo,  cloth,  SI. 20  net;  by  mail,  S  1 .30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Gn;n(r    AKrnafi?  Don't  forget  "The  Trav- 
Oing    /VDrOaa  .    eler8.      Handbook."       It 
has  been  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
all  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist,  izmo,  cloth,  Si.oo. 

FUNK    &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


READERS  OF 

The  Literary    Digest 

who  are  in  the  market  for  Real  Estate 
Bargains  are  invited  to  examine  the 
offers  presented  by  the  Realty  Exchange 
in  this  issue,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
this  department  of  the  magazine.  It 
appears  in  the  first  and  third  issue  of 
each  month. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  27  years. 

At    the    following    Keeley    Institutes: 


Kirming-ham,  Ala. 
He.  ""[.rUe*.  Ark. 

San  r'mriNtdi,  ,  &l. 
Wp,t  ]t* w-n.  {  nnn. 
Wa-hlnr'on.  I>.  1'., 

811  V  Capitol  St. 


Iiwiffhi,   HI. 

Marion.  Ind. 

I.t-i  inirtoii.  Ham. 

Portland.    *.«•. 

<*i  and  Kflpld  ..  Mieh., 

IMm  *o.  Collftrt*    A*f. 


M.  LonU.  Mo., 

2801  Lofoal  St. 
(Imnhfi,  (fob*, 

(  or.  <BftK  k  Ettfc  Hit. 

North  *  ohm  m,   N.   II. 
Buffalo.   V    >." 


1>hit<    Plains  ■•  Y- 

1    Villi  III  1)11  H,      'I.. 

108?    V  llniniM.n  Ave. 

Philadelphia.  Pa., 

M2  N.  Broad  St. 
HarrUburjr,   Pa. 


PilUhurp,  Pa.. 

424fl  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,   II .  I. 
Kirhmond,    \  a. 
Toronto,  On!.,  Canada. 
London,  Entrlund. 


the  jexicographer's 
^  £asyQiair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"B.  P.,"  Deadwood,  S.  D. — "Can  you  refer  me  to- 
any  work  which  gives  the  rules  of  English  grammar 
in  the  most  condensed  form  ?  I  need  something  that 
a  child  can  easily  memorize  and  recall  when  it  has 
occasion  to  do  so." 

In  1906  William  Timothy  Call  issued  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Little  Grammar,"  which  was  compiled, 
as  the  author  says,  for  a  boy  of  twelve;  it  consists- 
of  thirty-four  pages.  This  work  presents  the  sub- 
ject clearly  and  concisely;  but  probably  the  follow- 
ing short  grammar  in  rime,  from  Harper's  Pocket 
Cyclopedia  (p.  73),  will  serve  your  purpose  better 
than  the  book  referred  to- 

Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  articles,  a,  an,  and  the. 

A  noun's  the  name  of  any  thing, 
As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  swing. 

Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 

Instead  of  nouns  the  pronouns  stand — 
His  head,  her  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

Verbs  tell  something  to  be  done — 

To  read,  count,  laugh,  sing,  jump,  or  run. 

How  things  are  done,  the  adverbs  tell. 
As  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  well. 

Conjunctions  join  the  words  together, 
As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

The  preposition  stands  before 

The  noun,  as  in  or  through  the  door. 

The  interjection  shows  surprize, 
As  Oh,  how  pretty!   Ah,  how  wise! 

The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech, 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 

"G.  T.  McC,"  Allegheny,  Pa— "Would  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  '  correspond  '  for  '  compare  '  be- 
proper  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  word 
'compare  '  ?  " 

We  compare  one  thing  with  another  to  note  points 
of  agreement  or  difference.  We  compare  one  thing 
to  another  which  we  believe  it  resembles.  When 
the  word  correspond  means  "answer  or  conform  to," 
it  should  be  followed  by  the  preposition  to ;  when  it 
means  "hold  written  communication,"  the  correct 
preposition  to  use  is  with. 

"W.  A.  C."  Millville.  Mass. — "A  friend  of  mine, 
referring  to  a  recent  publication,  said  he  thought  it 
too  tony.  I  do  not  find  any  definition  of  the  word1 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  that  can  be  so  applied. 
Can  you  give  me  one  ?  " 

The  word  tony  means  "highly  genteel ;  having  ton, 
or  vogue;  characteristic  style;  high-toned,  aris- 
tocratic." Originally  slang,  it  is  now  sometimes 
considered  colloquial  English. 

"O.  F.  S.,"  Philadelphia.  Pa. — |'Does  a  man  suf- 
fering pain  suffer  with  or  from  it  ?  " 

He  suffers  pain  or  may  suffer  from  it. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PROSPECT  OF  VIOLENCE  AT  BOISE 

BOTH  sides  are  being  accused  of  premeditating  murder  to  de- 
feat justice  at  the  trial  of  William  D.  Haywood  at  Boise"  for 
•complicity  in  the  assassination  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg.  The 
chief  witness  against  Haywood  and  his  fellow-officials  of  the 
Miners'  Union  is  Harry  Orchard,  the  actual  assassin,  and  a  press 
dispatch  from  Boise  reports  a  general  expectation  that  some  labor 
.sympathizer  will  cut  his  testimony  short  with  a  bullet.  The  attor- 
neys for  the  prosecution  are  also  regarded  as  marked  men.  The 
labor  press,  on  the  other  hand,  accuse  these  same  prosecuting 
attorneys  o£  premeditating  violence  to  further 
their  cause.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  has  him- 
self been  known  to  breathe  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  with  word  and  pen,  says  in  the 
Socialist  Appeal  to  Reason  : 

"  Gooding  and  his  backers  have  boasted  that 
they  have  the  State  militia,  that  the  regular 
troops  are  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  latter 
have  been  reinforced  and  equipped  with  riot 
guns.  It  is  also  stated  that  Boise'  will  be  filled 
with  thugs  and  gun  men,  and  it  has  been  freely 
given  out  that  the  first  move  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  defendants  would  be  followed  by 
a  massacre. 

"Admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  what  of  it? 
We  have  no  concern  in  regard  to  it,  not  the 
slightest.  Were  Boise  surrounded  by  Federal 
forts  instead  of  having  but  one,  our  duty  would 
remain  the  same.  The  show  of  force  on  the 
part  of  the  kidnapers  simply  betrays  their  cow- 
ardice and  their  guilt,  their  weakness  and  their 
fear,  while  it  does  not  daunt  us  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

"Having  absolute  faith  in  the  innocence  of 
our  comrades  and  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
we  are  unafraid  and  shall  stand  up  like  men, 
at  all  hazards,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
-working  class,  the  representatives  of  the  organized  American 
hosts,  will  be  in  the  court-room  when  the  case  is  called,  and  no 
blood-bought  McPartland  brand  of  made-to-order  evidence  [Or- 
chard's testimony]  shall  be  allowed  to  serve  the  infamous  ends 
•of  judicial  murder." 

Another  correspondent  of  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  however,  has 
been  sounding  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  Boise  and  vicinity, 
and  reports  that  Governor  Gooding,  the  chief  prosecutor,  is  in 
the  saddle  politically  and  "  whatever  the  Gooding  machine  says  is 
done."  The  sympathy  for  Haywood,  Moyer,  and  Pettibone  "  is 
thin  and  scattering,  and  weaker  than  evaporated  water,"  and  "  is  like- 
ly to  be  dissipated  or  turned  against  the  three  federation  men  when 
Gooding's  batteries  are  wheeled  into  action."    As  for  the  unionists: 


"The  union  men  of  Boise  are  all  safe,  sane,  and  conservative, 
and  are  in  the  union,  not  because  they  realize  the  existence  of  the 
war  between  the  robbers  and  the  robbed,  or  because  of  their  de- 
sire to  effectively  participate  in  the  class  struggle,  but  because  it 
is  fashionable  to  join  the  union  and  because  it  is  a  little  harder  to 
stay  out  than  it  is  to  get  in.  Should  a  live  class  war  occur,  i 
would  not  give  thirty  cents  for  the  loyalty  of  all  the  union  men  of 
Boise'.  Right  now  they  are  too  prosperous  and  self-satisfied  to 
engage  in  any  crusade  for  the  freedom  of  any  labor  representative 
confined  in  any  jail." 

Is  it  likely  that  Gooding  would   resort  to  force?     Nothing  is 
more  probable,  says  this  Socialist  correspondent.     He  writes  as 
follows : 


WILLIAM    D.    HAYWOOD, 

On  trial  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
ex-Governor  Steunenberg.  The  remark- 
able demonstrations  of  organized  labor  in 
his  behalf  have  focused  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  upon  this  case. 


The  jury  of  the 


"  Suppose  that  Gooding,  seeing  his  chances 
of  serving  Standard  Oil  slipping  away  by  rea- 
son of  his  inability  to  convict  Mover.  Hay- 
wood, and  Pettibone  in  a  fair  trial,  should 
decide  to  precipitate  a  situation  that  would 
make  possible  the  conviction  of  these  men. 
He  has  the  undivided  support  of  the  entire  ad- 
ministration. He  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
business  men  of  Boise.  He  has  the  open  in- 
dorsement of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
national  Administration.  In  his  hands  are 
the  State  militia,  and  right  at  his  door,  pre- 
pared for  war,  are  the  regular  troops.  What 
would  prevent  him  from  starting  a  riot  that 
would  result  in  martial  law,  and  the  deportation 
from  the  county,  or  the  State,  for  that  matter. 
of  every  militant  Socialist  and  every  man 
known  or  suspected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

"Preposterous,  you  say?  Nay,  verily.  No 
bolder  or  rawer  outrage  was  perpetrated  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  in  1899,  or  in  Cripple  Creek  in 
1904.  Governor  Gooding  can  do  this  thing  : 
try  these  federation  officers,  convict  and  hang 
them,  and  shake  his  fists  across  the  States 
into  the  faces  of  protesting  citizens  and  defy 
them  to  do  their  worst,  and  not  a  hand  in  Boise'  or  Ada  County 
would  be  raised  against  the  crime.  The  farmers  and  business 
men  of  Ada  County  are  no  better  or  worse  than  were  the  farmers 
and  business  men  of  the  Creur  d'Alenes  and  the  Cripple  Creek 
district;  and,  as  the  mine-owners  had  their  way  in  those  regions, 
so  will  Gooding  have  his  way  in  Ada  County  should  he  desire  to 

inaugurate  this  program 

"Already  the  Citizens' Alliance  has  been  organized  in  Boise', 
and  prominent  members  of  that  Alliance  are  daily  engaged  in  tar- 
get practise  with  rifles  and  revolvers.  In  case  of  hostilities  this 
Alliance  would  quickly  become  the  rallying-point  for  all  the  busi- 
ness men  and  farmers,  who  would  literally  be  forced  into  line  by 
the  'machine.'  That  the  prosecution  is  prepared  to  win  by  fraud 
and  force,  if  they  can  not  win  by  lair  methods,  is  evident  Horn  the 
fact  that  before  the  trial  was  moved  to  Boise  from  Caldwell  mili- 
tary officers  were  in  Caldwell  selecting  a  site  on  which  to  quarter 
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troops.  As  the  days  go  by,  Pinkerton  de- 
tectives grow  more  numerous  in  Boise.  Dur- 
ing tie  last  two  weeks  Governor  Gooding  has 
been  ceaselessly  busy  issuing  commissions 
to  business  men  and  farmers,  giving  them 
authority  to  carry  firearms.  Outwardly  Boise' 
appears  pacific,  but  beneath  the  surface  war- 
like preparations  are  going  on  night  and  day. 
"What  I  have  here  written  is  based,  of 
course,  on  the  presumption  that  Gooding  in- 
tends to  execute  the  decrees  of  Standard  Oil 
and  make  good  his  famous  declaration  of  a 
year  ago.  If  he  means  to  back  his  bluff  and 
is  not  merely  making  a  bid  for  notoriety  and 
a  portion  of  the  enormous  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  State  legislature  to 
prosecute  the  Federation  officers,  then  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  his  prey,  he  will  resort  to  the  desperado 
methods  suggested." 

The  point  is  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
accused  labor-leaders  that  they  should  not  go 
to  the  gallows  on  the  testimony  of  a  self-con- 
fest  murderer,  and,  indeed,  the  laws  of  Idaho 
provide  that  a  man  can  not  be  convicted  of 
a  crime  on  the  uncorroborated  confession  of 
an  accomplice.  The  extent  to  which  Or- 
chard's confession  is  corroborated  is  therefore 
extremely  important.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  shows  that  many  parts  of  his  confession  have  been 
strikingly  borne  out  by  investigation,  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
this  article  that  any  of  the  corroborations  bear  directly  upon  the 
Steunenberg  murder.  What  the  prosecution  may  have  in  reserve 
on  this  point  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  We  read  in  The 
Times  : 

"It  took  five  days'  steady  writing  to  take  down  his  confession. 
Orchard  has  in  no  way  indicated  since  then  that  the  confession 
was  false  in  any  detail.  Points  in- his  confession  which  could  be 
corroborated  by  investigation  at  the  time  were  investigated  and 
duly  corroborated.  It  takes  seven  hours'  rapid  reading  to  get 
through  with  this  document,  which  purports  to  give  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  activities  of  the  'Inner  Circle  '  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  It  covers  seven  years  of  crime,  explaining  dis- 
asters and  murders  which  at  the  time  horrified  whole  communities. 
The  crimes  in  the  Cripple-Creek  district  in  the  last  few  years  find 
explanation  in  this  document. 

"According  to  his  own  confession,  Orchard  was  the  principal 
assassin  in  the  pay  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  hired  to 
get  rid  of  objectionable  persons.  ...  In  the  long  story  Orchard 
tells  of  many  things.  He  contest  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Inde- 
pendence railroad-station.  The  Findlay  mine,  at  Independence, 
Colo.,  employed  non-union  men.  The  plan  was  to  kill  off  two 
shifts  at  once  by  blowing  up  the  railroad-station  as  one  shift  was 
going  to  work  and  another  leaving.  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  the  hour  selected.  Orchard  says  that  this  crime  was  'framed 
up  '  in  Haywood's  room  in  Denver.  Haywood  made  his  'get- 
away '  by  inducing  a  saloon-keeper  named  Neville  to  burn  down 
his  saloon,  get  the  insurance  money,  and  then  to  travel  north 
through  the  mountains.  On  the  firstnight  out,  Orchard  pretended 
to  have  forgotten  his  gun,  and  rode  back  in  the  night  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  getting  it.  At  that  time  he  laid  the  mine 
which  tore  thirteen  men  limb  from  limb  and  crippled  six  more  for 
life.  He  pulled  the  wire  a  moment  too  soon  or  he  would  have 
killed  a  hundred.  Neville,  when  he  learned  of  the  crime,  sus- 
pected Orchard  of  it.  He  later  got  hush  money  from  the  federa- 
tion, and.  going  to  Goldfield,  New,  died  mysteriously  a  year  after 
of  poison." 

When  obtained  by  Mcl'artland  the  confession  was  placed  before 
Chief  Judge  Gabbert,  Adjt.-Gen.  Bulkeley  Wells,  Judge  Goddard, 
and  J.  H.  Hawley.     We  read  further  in  The  Times: 

"The  confession  contained  accounts  of  efforts  made  to  'get1  the 
two  judges  present.  In  one  instance  Orchard  had  planted  a  bomb 
just  outside  the  gate  before  Judge  Goddard's  house,  buried  six 
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inches  below  the  surface,  on  the  outside  of 
the  gate-post,  covered  with  a  piece  of  sack- 
ing, and  attached  to  a  fine  wire  connected  with 
a  small  bottle  of  acid,  which  lay  above  a  heap 
of  potash  and  sugar  deftly  placed  over  the 
explosive.  The  little  wire  from  the  bomb 
came  just  above  the  surface,  and  a  fish-hook 
was  fastened  to  the  end  of  it.  A  screw-eye 
was  driven  into  the  gate,  and  a  piece  of  iron 
wire  was  attached  to  it.  When  the  two  wires 
were  connected  the  slightest  opening  of  the 
gate  would  explode  the  bomb.  But  Judge 
Goddard,  said  Orchard,  constantly  failed  to 
come  when  he  was  expected,  and  the  'job' 
was  forced  to  wait  until  Orchard  should  finish 
some  other  work  he  had  on  hand.  The  time 
msver  came  when  Orchard  was  able  to  set  the 
mine. 

"Judge  Goddard  sat  through  the  reading  of 
these  details  ;  then,  with  a  'wait  for  me,'  he 
rushed  to  his  home.  He  returned  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  with  'the  fear  of  God  in  his 
heart.'     'It's  there,' he  said. 

"  When  the  document  had  been  read  through, 
the  entire  party  went  to  Judge  Goddard's 
house  and  watched  while  Bulkeley  Wells  care- 
fully unearthed  and  removed  the  mine. 

"  It  was  on  this  occasion,  after  a  number  of 
such  corroborations  of  Orchard's  story,  that 
Governor  McDonald,  of  Colorado,  granted 
the  requisition  for  President  Moyer,  Secre- 
tary Haywood,  and  Executive  Officer  Pettibone.  Moyer  was  ar- 
rested on  a  Union-Pacific  train  leaving  Denver.  He  was  going  to 
Dead  wood,  S.  D.  Haywood  and  Pettibone  were  arrested  in 
Denver.  All  three  were  then  rushed  to  Idaho  on  a  special  train. 
This  action  was  called  'kidnaping'  by  the  miners  and  their 
sympathizers,  but  others  looked  on  it  as  a  short  cut  to  justice, 
carried  out  in  characteristic  style." 


EMPLOYEES'  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS 

"|\  /TUCH  has  been  said  of  the  culpability  of  the  railroad  com- 
-L  *  A  panies  for  our  appalling  list  of  railroad  disasters,  and  many 
have  been  the  demands  of  the  press  for  a  system  of  investigation 
and  publicity  which  will  place  the  responsibility  and  the  punish- 
ment where  they  belong.  The  papers  of  the  country  are  now 
somewhat  surprized  to  hear  this  demand  for  greater  publicity 
echoed  by  the  companies  themselves,  which  are  circulating  widely 
an  editorial  first  printed  in  The  Railway  Age  of  Chicago.  The 
explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  belief  of  the  railroads  that  the  em- 
ployee, and  not  the  company,  is  usually  the  culprit.  The  publicity 
which  is  given  to  railway  accidents  by  the  press  and  by  tie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  complains  The  Railway  Age,  "  is 
the  cause  of  much  bitter  arraignment  of  railway  management,  but 
is  of  little  benefit  to  the  public,  to  the  railway  managers,  or  to  the 
railway  employees";  whereas,  it  asserts,  a  different  kind  of  pub- 
licity would  make  for  the  great  benefit  of  all  these  parties.  In- 
stead of  the  emphasis  being  laid,  as  is  the  present  tendency,  on 
the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured,  the  attention  of  the  public 
should  be  directed  to  "the  persons  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  these  fatalities  and  injuries" — that  is  to  say,  to  the  reckless 
engineer  or  the  negligent  signalman.     To  quote  : 

"Take,  for  example,  a  recent  accident  wherein  at  least  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  neatly  one  hundred  others  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Here,  on  a  piece  of  straight,  level  track,  in  broad 
daylight,  the  engineer  of  the  wrecked  train  ran  into  an  open  switch 
when  observation  of  the  target  would  have  shown  him  that  the 
switch  was  set  against  his  train.  Moreover,  the  engineer  was  run- 
ning at  high  speed  through  a  yard  in  violation  of  the  general  rules 
and  also  of  a  special  bulletin  recently  issued.  The  switch  itself 
was  left  open   by  a  switching  crew  in  violation  of  the  general  rule 
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that  all  main-line  switches  must  be  kept  closed.  On  this  line  sin- 
prize  checking  as  a  means  of  educating  trainmen  in  the  observance 
of  signals  lias  been  practised  for  over  five  years.  Another  wreck, 
which  occurred  live  days  before  this  one  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  four  passengers,  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  engineer, 
who  is  reported  to  have  said  he'  had  not  had  time  to  read  his 
orders  before  pulling  out  of  the  station.' 

"The  most  discouraging  fact  confronting  the  management  in 
cases  like  these  is  that  such  negligence  is  found  among  the  men 
who,  by  their  training  and  experience,  should  be  the  most  reliable 
of  the  company's  employees.  The  railway  management  under 
such  circumstances  is  helpless  to  prevent  the  accident,  yet  it  is  the 
management  which  has  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  unnecessary  kill- 
ing and  maiming  of  its  patrons.  Could  the  censure  of  the  public 
be  directed  to  the  employee  instead  of  to  the  manager,  and  could 
there  be  aroused  a  public  feeling  which  would  enforce  the  existing 
laws  to  punish  criminal  negligence,  there  could  not  but  result  an 
improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  railway  service 

"  Reference  to  recently  published  statistics  from  various  sources 
shows:  (i)  That  in  the  five  years  that  the  railways  have  made  re- 
ports of  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  serious  collisions  on  American  railways  have 
been  due  to  the  negligence  of  trainmen  and  enginemen.  (2)  That 
where  serious  collisions  have  occurred  on  lines  protected  by  block- 
signals  94  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  due  to  negligence  of  train- 
men and  signalmen.  (3)  That  of  all  the  train  accidents  in  1906  on 
the  Erie  Railroad  95  per  cent,  could  have  been  avoided  had  every 
employee  concerned  done  his  full  duty." 

To  apply  the  benefits  of  publicity  to  these  conditions  The  Rail- 
way Age  suggests  that  the  railways  might  "pursue  systematically 
the  policy  of  giving  to  the  press  at  regular  intervals  the  results 
of  their  own  investigations  into  the  causes  of  accidents."  It  even 
thinks  that  they  might  with  advantage  go  further  and  "report  to 
the  public  serious  acts  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  employees, 
even  tho  no  accidents  resulted."     To  quote  further: 

"  Discipline  is  difficult  to  enforce  in  a  republic,  and,  in  fact,  can 
not  be  enforced,  unless  the  authority  administering  it  has  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  public.  Without  the  support  of 
public  opinion  any  statute  will  soon  become  a  dead  letter.  How 
often  in  America  is  a  railway  employee  punished  for  criminal  neg- 
ligence, even  tho  his  act  may  have  caused  the  deaths  of  scores  of 
persons?  Scarcely  an  instance  can  be  cited.  The  public,  as  its 
opinion  is  exprest  by  the  actions  of  juries,  sympathizes  with  the 
culprit  and  visits  its  censure  upon  his  employer  when  civil  suits 
for  damages  are  brought  against  the  company." 


The  suggestions  thus  offered  by  one  of  the  leading  railroad  pub- 
lications of  the  country  are  received  with  approval  by  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  lay  press.  Thus  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that 
"  the  idea  that  a  man  employed  by  a  'soulless  corporation  '  thereby 
loses  all  personal  responsibility  seems  to  have  infected  the  admin- 
istration of  justice."  Some  papers,  however,  like  the  New  York 
Press,  wax  ironical  over  what  they  consider  the  hiding  of  the  cor- 
poration behind  the  employee.  Says  The  Press:  "  In  answer  to 
the  popular  demand  for  measures  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  trav- 
elers The  Railway  Age  suggests  publicity  as  the  cure — the  pub- 
licity to  be  furnished  by  the  railroads."  In  regard  to  the  statistics 
cited  by  The  Age  it  is  frankly  skeptical.     To  quote: 

"We  believe  there  are  no  such  statistics,  or.  if  there  are.  the 
figures  lie.  Again  and  again  the  railroads  have  been  guilty  oJ 
cheating  shippers  with  false  rates  and  rebates.  Frequently  they 
have  been  convicted  of  making  false  returns  to  State  tax  boards 
and  of  falsifying  accounts  of  their  earnings.  They  should  be 
equal  to  supplying  fraudulent  information  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  about  accidents,  thus  shifting  the  blame  for 
the  killing  of  passengers." 

The  Pittsburg  Leader  is  also  somewhat  cynical.     We  read  : 

"  There  is  available  to  every  railroad  in  the  country  a  signal  sys- 
tem that  does  not  depend  upon  fallible  and  negligent  men  for  the 
safe  operation  of  trains  after  it  has  been  properly  installed.  Few 
railroads  have  it.  They  prefer  to  get  along  with  either  no  signal 
system  or  one  that  is  obsolete. 

"  When  an  overworked  or  negligent  signalman  falls  asleep  in  the 
tower  or  at  the  switch,  or  when  one  criminally  deserts  his  post  of 
duty,  should  the  managers  on  making  this  fact  public  atter  the 
slaughter  of  innocents  that  follows  also  tell  us  who  was  negligent 
in  failing  to  equip  the  railroad  with  an  automatic  signal  system  ?  " 


FLORIDA  APPLAUDED  BY  A  NEGRO  PAPER— It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  a  negro  publication  welcoming  the  action  of  the 
Florida  legislature  by  which  that  body,  as  reported  in  last  week's 
Literary  Digest,  declared  void  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  national  Constitution,  which  provide  enfran- 
chisement for  the  negroes.  "  Florida  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  as  legislators  men  who  have  the  courage  to  disfranchise 
negroes  because  they  are  negroes,"  says  The  Advocate  (Afro- 
American),  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  which  finds  such  a  course  much 
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more  admirable  than  the  subterfuges  of  other  Southern  States 
which  decree  that  only  those  shall  vote  "  whose  ancestors  voted 
before  1867,  or  who  can  read  and  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
partizan  commission  any  section  of  the  Constitution,  or  are  the 
possessors  of  so  many  dollars'  worth  of  this  world's  goods." 
Through  Florida's  action  The  Advocate  hopes  to  see  a  vexed 
question  definitely  settled,  one  way  or  another.     Thus  : 

"We  may  now  be  able  to  back  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  into  a  corner  and  get  a  decision  which  will  really  decide 
something.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  negroes  of  Florida 
will  eventually  come  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  and 
we  shall  know  whether  the  declaration  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude  is  a  high-sounding  platitude  or  the  law  of  the 
land. 

"  Heretofore  disfranchising  acts  have  been  so  worded  that  the 
courts  have  been  able  to  dodge  the  issue  by  taking  refuge  behind 
technicalities.  In  every  case  in  which  the  black  man's  right  t© 
the  ballot  was  the  issue,  the  case  was  'improperly  presented  '  and 
the  court  has  side-stept  with  a  nimbleness  which  even  Mercury 
might  envy. 

"The  Florida  legislature  has,  we  hope,  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  learn  what  our  status  in  this  'sweet  land  of  liberty  '  is  to  be  in 
future  years:  whether  as  men  we  shall  have  a  voice  in  saying  who 
shall  enact  laws  for  our  government,  or  as  political  eunuchs  shall 
finally  revert  to  a  state  but  little  removed  from  slavery." 


SHOULD  THE  PRESIDENT  NAME  HIS 
SUCCESSOR? 

IT  is  an  open  secret  that  William  H.  Taft  is  Theodore  Roose- 
velts  candidate  for  the  Presidency  — or,  as  those  who  carp 
express  it,  his  chosen  heir  to  the  White  House  and  residuary 
legatee  of  the  "big  stick."  Moreover,  since  the  formal  launching 
of  the  Taft  boom  by  Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton  and 
Arthur  I.  Vorys,  it  is  reported  that  the  War  Secretary,  however 
reluctantly  he  may  have  entered  the  race,  is  now  in  to  stay,  and 
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will  not  drop  out  before  the  finish,  even  should  a  Supreme-Court 
judgeship  tempt  him  by  the  wayside.  The  President's  use  of 
Federal  patronage  in  Ohio  is  but  one  of  many  indications  as  to 
where  his  active  sympathies  lie  in  the  fight  between  the  newly 
created  Taft  organization  and  the  seasoned  Foraker  machine  ;  and 
it  appears  that  Senator  Foraker  is  not  the  only  one  who  disap- 
proves of  his  attitude.  "  We  can  not  conceive  of  anything  more 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  which  President  Roosevelt  represents  — 
the  cause  of  freeing  the  American  people  from  the  evils  of  the 
partnership  between  professional  politicians  and  special  interests 
— than  his  bold  declaration  that  he  means  to  make  Secretary  Taft 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President."  These  words  are  ut- 
tered by  the  New  York  Press,  a  stanch  Roosevelt-Republican 
paper,  which  adds,  for  greater  emphasis:  "President  Roosevelt 
must  abandon  his  resolve  to  name  his  successor  if  he  desires  our 
political  institutions  and  our  system  of  government  by  the  people 
to  survive."  It  may  be.  mentioned  that  The  Press  smiles  upon  a 
candidate  of  its  own  in  the  person  of  Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
The  New  York  Sun,  an  independent  paper  which  has  sad  misgiv- 
ings about  the  wisdom  of  the  President's  railroad  campaign,  as- 
serts in  one  of  its  Cincinnati  dispatches  that  while  every  one  in 
Ohio  speaks  well  of  Secretary  Taft,  President  Roosevelt's  inter- 
ference is  widely  resented.     To  quote  further  from  this  dispatch  : 

"Politicians  from  other  States  are  here  looking  over  the  ground. 
They  remark  that  Republicans  all  over  the  country  are  interested 
in  the  outcome  of  the  Ohio  combat.  These  politicians  say  this 
struggle  in  Ohio  represents  President  Roosevelt's  second  effort  as 
a  constructive  politician.  They  recall  that  the  President's  first 
effort  as  a  constructive  politician  was  in  his  own  State  of  New 
York,  when  immediately  after  his  election  in  1904  he  began  to 
build  a  Roosevelt  organization 

"In  Ohio,  in  the  judgment  of  these  visiting  politicians,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  his  second  effort  as  a  constructive  politician  for 
a  personal  organization,  will  be  called  upon  to  confront  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  while  the  President,  by  tradition  and  custom, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  own  State,  he  has  no  inherent  right  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  any  other  State,  except  his  own,  in  his  efforts 
to  build  up  a  personal  machine.  Already,  according  to  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  are  becom- 
ing restive  over  what  they  call  foreign  interference  in  their  affairs." 

The  same  paper  reminds  us  that  in  South  America  the  efforts 
of  Presidents  to  secure  the  election  of  friendly  successors  have 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  revolution;  and  Senator  Foraker  him- 
self, in  a  speech  at  Canton,  says:  "That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  become  personally  engaged  in  a  political 
contest  to  determine  his  successor  is  without  precedent,  unless  it 
be  the  bad  precedent  set  by  Andrew  Jackson  as  to  Martin  Van 
Buren."    To  this  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  makes  response  : 

"  It  depends  upon  the  object  sought  and  the  methods  employed 
whether  it  is  proper  or  not  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  determine  his  successor  in  office.  If  the  object 
sought  is  merely  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  becoming  practically 
boss  of  a  President  in  place  of  being  President  himself,  and  if  the 
methods  employed  are  those  of  ring  politics,  using  patronage  and 
power  to  defeat  popular  will,  then  it  is  wrong.  If,  however,  the 
object  sought  is  to  make  sure  that  a  great  and  beneficent  policy 
begun  shall  be  continued  until  consummated,  and  if  the  methods 
employed  are  those  of  a  proper  appeal  to  the  people,  then  it  can 
not  be  said  to  be  wrong  for  the  President  to  engage  in  a  political 
contest  to  determine  his  successor." 

In  the  same  vein  the  Savannah  Morning  News  (Dem.)  remarks 
that  the  President's  wish  to  name  his  successor  "  is  a  very  natural 
ambition  for  a  man  who  has  undertaken  to  have  certain  reforms 
adopted  and  who  will  hardly  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  program 
by  the  time  his  term  of  office  expires."  But  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  another  Democratic  paper,  waxes  eloquently 
ironical  over  the  situation  in  Ohio.     We  read  : 

"Ohio  is  the  black  spot.     It  is  a  terrible  place.     It  is  a  hotbed 
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WHO  WILL   HOLD    IT    DOWN  ? 

— Russell  in  the  Washington  Post. 


can't  stop  him. 

—  Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


TAFT    IN    THE    ASCENDENT. 


of  mutiny  against  the  august  sovereign's  will.  From  its  barbarous 
recesses  float  into  the  azure  heavens  and  din  into  the  ears  of  the 
loyal,  words  of  high  treason.  There  come  from  the  contemptible 
scene  mutterings  against  the  President's  right  to  say  who  shall 
succeed  him  in  office.  The  thing  is  a  scandal.  The  hideous  can- 
cer must  be  stamped  out.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  absolute  possession  of 
the  Presidency,  to  be  used  as  he  sees  fit  and  to  be  handed  to 
whatever  courtier  he  himself  shall  select  out  of  the  bounteous 
goodness  of  his  favor,  must  be  recognized.  The  character  of  the 
Presidency  as  a  hereditary  title  must  by  all  means  be  vindicated. 
The  despicable  rebellion  of  those  who  dare  to  abridge  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  people's  President  and  to  divert  the  succession  from 
one  divinely  chosen  must  be  put  down.  The  nation's  permanence 
and  prosperity  demand  that  a  Roosevelt  or  a  Roosevelt  legatee 
shall  rule  now  and  forevermore." 

The  Chicago  Tribtme  (Rep.),  while  admitting  that  Mr.  Taft 
"  would  adorn  almost  any  position  of  the  Government  from  that  of 
Chief  Justice  to  that  of  President,"  balks  at  having  him  "  shoved  " 
upon  the  people  as  the  heir  of  the  Administration.  But  no  such 
spirit  of  protest  is  revealed  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.), 
which  says  of  the  favored  candidate  : 

"  He  is  generally  treated  as  the  heir  of  the  President's  policies 
and  as  having  the  direct  backing  of  the  President  and  all  the  sup- 
port Mr.  Roosevelt  can  throw  to  him.  In  the  present  outlook 
this  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  fight.  The  people  of  Ohio, 
like  those  of  other  States,  are  with  the  President  and  his  policies. 
On  a  direct  test  they  will  uphold  both.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  President  will  put  all  his  energy  and  force  behind  Mr. 
Taft's  candidacy  in  Ohio;  he  has,  in  fact,  made  it  his  own  fight 
and  he  can  do  nothing  less;  and  with  a  struggle  of  that  character 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  result.  If,  after  such  a  challenge, 
Taft  could  be  defeated  in  the  State  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
President  and  demoralizing  to  the  party,  and  no  such  conclusion 
is  within  the  bounds  of  probability." 

Says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  { Ind.  Dem.) : 

"The  Taft  movement  in  Ohio  gains  momentum  the  more  it 
becomes  clear  that,  whether  the  President  be  irretrievably  com- 
mitted to  Taft  or  not,  the  latter  is  the  man  highest  in  the  Presi- 
dent's councils,  nearest  to  the  President's  heart,  and  most  deeply 
imbued  with  the  reform  spirit  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 
This  latter  fact  alone  is  worth  to  Secretary  Taft  perhaps  more  as 
a  political  asset  than  the  President's  active  and  outspoken  support 
would  be.  The  Roosevelt  reform  spirit  will  prevail  in  the  next 
Republican  National  Convention,  whether  its  candidate  shall  be 
the  personal  choice  of  the  President  or  not." 


Nevertheless,  altho  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  asserts  that  "it 
will  be  Taft  first  and  nobody  second  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion ends,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  claims  to  detect  in 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  signs  of  "grief  and  puz- 
zlement "  because  the  country  is  not  instant  enough  in  its  acclama- 
tion of  the  predestined  candidate"  when  he  is  magisterially  pointed 
out  to  them."  Thus  The  Post  cites  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  James 
Creelman  in  Pearson's,  "The  Mystery  of  Mr.  Taft,"  which  it  de- 
scribes as  "  plainly  inspired  from  the  official  fount."  The  mystery, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Creelman,  is  that  "  a  statesman  of  stainless  name, 
unshakable  independence,  and  creative  and  administrative  abili- 
ties that  have  compelled  admiration  throughout  the  world,  should 
stir  so  little  enthusiasm  in  the  American  people  !  " 


BLOCKING  INSURANCE  REFORM 

THE  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  policy-holders 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  large  insurance  companies  attach 
national  importance  to  the  attempt  of  Governor  Hughes  to  cleanse 
the  Insurance  Oepartmnet  of  New  York  State,  where  many  of 
these  companies  have  their  home  offices.  The  experience  of  the 
Governor  as  counsel  for  the  Legislative  Committee  which  investi- 
gated the  insurance  companies  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  made 
him  the  proper  person,  it  was  thought,  to  institute  reforms:  and 
partly  upon  the  strength  of  this  reasoning  he  was  elected  last  fall. 
But  upon  his  first  serious  move,  the  attempt  to  force  the  resigna- 
tion of  Otto  Kelsey,  superintendent  of  the  State  Department  of 
Insurance,  he  has  been  blocked  by  the  politicians  in  the  Senate. 
By  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-four  it  was  decided  to  let 
Kelsey  remain  in  office.  The  press  of  the  State  do  not  take  the 
vote  as  an  indication  of  faith  in  Kelsey 's  ability,  but  rather  as 
a  blow  at  the  Governor's  reform  program.  In  doing  this,  if  the 
press  are  any  gage  of  public  feeling,  the  politicians  have  antag- 
onized the  public  behind  them.  Speaking  at  Elmira  the  night 
after  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate.  Governor  Hughes  declared 
that  the  people  were  with  him  and  that  such  political  transactions 
must  end.     He  said  in  closing  : 

"  The  people  of  the  State  knew  and  approved  the  grounds  of  the 
recommendation.  They  still  know  and  approve  of  them.  They 
expected,  and  had   a  right  to  expect,  that   I   would  endeavor  to 
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MR.    OTTO    Kl    LSEV, 

Whom  an  "unholy  alliance"  of  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Senators  in  New  York 
succeeded  in  retaining  in  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance,  against  the  protest  of 
Governor  Hughes. 


have  the  Insurance  Department  put  upon  a  basis  which  would 
command  the  confidence  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  State  and  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  no  personal  question  involved. 
The  transaction  of  the  business  of  a  great  department  of  a  State 
should  transcend  all  personal  considerations. 

"And   it  is  inimical  to  honest  and  proper  administration  that 
when  such  a  condition  exists  there  should  be  a  lack  of  executive 

power  to  bring  adminis- 
tration methods  up  to  the 
standards  demanded  by 
the  people. 

"  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  peo- 
ple will  hold  their  officers 
more  strictly  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  duties 
and  represent  their  con- 
stituencies, and  that  along 
with  this  increased  sense 
of  responsibility  there 
will  be  a  willingness  to 
repose  in  their  chosen  rep- 
resentatives such  power 
as  will  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  public 
trust." 

The  press  of  both  par- 
ties unite  with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  a  demand  for 
the  punishment  political- 
ly of  those  who  have 
gone  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  his  reforms.  It 
is  declared  that  the  ma- 
chines of  both  parties 
made  a  mistake  in  defying  the  known  public  sentiment.  Says 
The  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  speaking  of  the  Republican  machine: 
"The  opposition  to  Hughes,  to  the  interests  and  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Republican  party  which  have  been  put  in  his  keep- 
ing, could  not  better  have  shown  its  cynical  hardihood  than  by 
making  the  Kelsey  case  the  text  of  its  defiance."  And  so  by  some 
papers  it  is  even  argued  that  tho  the  nominal  victory  is  with  the 
supporters  of  Kelsey  the  real  victory  will  ultimately  come  to  the 
Governor's  forces,  for  now  that  the  constituencies  of  the  various 
Senators  know  where  they  stand  the  public  sentiment  will  punish 
their  desertion  of  Hughes.  Following  a  list  of  those  who  voted 
against  removal  of  Mr.  Kelsey  The  World  (Dem.)  presents  this 
counsel  to  the  public: 

"  Not  one  of  these  men  should  ever  again  be  allowed  to  hold  an 
office  of  profit  or  trust  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  New  York.' 
Their  names  should   be  on   the  political  black-list  of  all  honest 
citizens.     They  are  public  enemies,  and  henceforth  they  should  be 
treated  as  public  enemies." 

The  Press  (Rep.),  likewise,  holds  up  to  public  scorn  the  names 
of  the  "  renegade  ten  "  of  Republican  Senators  who  deserted  their 
Governor,  "  went  over  to  McCarren  and  must  be  hunted  down  by 
Republican  voters  until  there  is  not  a  survivor  in  the  public  life  of 
New  York."  That  it  was  suicidal  for  these  men  to  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  majority  of  their  party  in  the  Senate  The  Evening 
Post  find.)  asserts.  The  end,  it  declares,  can  but  be  personal  de- 
feat for  themselves  and  triumph  for  the  Governor's  policies. 
With  the  optimism  which  characterizes  much  of  the  press  com 
ment  on  the  situation,  this  paper  reviews  the  facts : 

"Ten  Republicans  joined  with  seventeen  Democrats  to  oppose 
and  defeat  the  Republican  Governor.  The  tail  of  the  Senate 
wagged  the  dog.  This  shows  a  reckless  disregard  of  even  parti- 
zan  motives  which  has  set  many  to  wondering.  What  are  Raines 
and  Allds  about?  Do  they  want  the  Democrats  to  win,  not  only 
in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  next  State  election?  The  answer  of  the 
Albany  correspondents  is  that  these  men  snap  their  fingers  at  the 


prospect  that  their  course  will  lead  straight  to  the  defeat  of  their 
party.  So  long  as  a  man  like  Hughes  is  at  the  head  of  it,  they 
would  prefer  to  see  it  defeated.  Secure  in  their  own  districts,  as 
they  think  themselves,  they  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  reform 
Governor  succeeded  by  a  man,  of  whatever  party,  with  whom  they 
could  resume  their  political  buying  and  selling.  But  we  believe 
that  their  gloating  over  their  initial  success  is  premature.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  far  from  exhausted  his  power  to  rouse  public 
opinion.  The  people  of  this  State  have  been  so  long  unaccus- 
tomed to  an  honest  and  fearless  governor,  throwing  himself  upon 
them  in  disregard  of  the  bosses  and  the  politicians,  that  they  may 
seem  a  little  slow  in  responding;  but  we  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  but  to  make  his  appeals  still  more  direct  and  pointed, 
in  order  to  rouse  a  sentiment  in  this  State  before  which  even  the 
brazen  Raines  and  the  unspeakable  Grady  will  cower.  It  is  an 
advantage,  sometimes,  to  know  the  worst.  The  conspiracy  against 
the  Governor  is  now  fully  uncovered.  He  needs  only  to  rouse 
himself  and  state  his  case  to  the  people,  without  mincing  language 
or  refraining  from  mentioning  names,  and  then,  either  this  year  or 
next,  his  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  decent  government, 
will  be  covered  with  confusion,  as  they  now  are  with  ignominy." 


WALL  STREET  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
JAMESTOWN  ADDRESS 

EVEN  the  rumors  of  the  conservative  nature  of  President 
Roosevelt's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition, reaching  Wall  Street  some  days  before  the  speech  was  de- 
livered, are  said  to  have  had  a  steadying  effect  upon  the  market. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  public  denunciation  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
of  the  practise  of  stock- watering  is  expected  in  the  near  future, 
says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  this  speech  is  especially  important, 
since  "  it  disarms  in  advance  any  who  might  be  disposed  to  say 
that  he  would  recklessly  disturb  business  conditions."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks  that  "  if  specula- 
tive railroad  management  and  predatory  wealth  can  find  any  com- 
fort in  this  address  they  are  welcome  to  it."  The  Springfield 
paper  finds  in  the  President's  words  evidence  that  he  "does  not 
intend  to  be  moved  a  particle  from  the  essential  part  of  his  rail- 
road and  corporation  policy  by  the  uproar  that  is  being  raised  to 
frighten  him  away."  "  Either  Wall  Street  is  very  easily  satisfied, 
or  else  it  never  had  anything  to  be  alarmed  over,"  exclaims  the 
Indianapolis  News,  in  surprize  at  the  Stock  Exchange's  ability  to 
extract  comfort  from  such  a  source.  This  satisfaction  seems  to 
hang  principally  upon  the  passage  in  which  the  President  quotes 
with  approval  Burke's  saying  that  if  he  could  not  reform  with 
equity  he  would  not  reform  at  all,  there  being  "  a  state  to  pre- 
serve as  well  as  a  state  to  reform."  To  quote  a  portion  of  the 
context : 

"This  is  an  era  of  combination  alike  in  the  world  of  capital  and 
in  the  world  of  labor.  Each  kind  of  combination  can  do  good, 
and  yet  each,  however  powerful,  must  be  opposed  when  it  does 
ill.  At  the  moment  the  greatest  problem  before  us  is  how  to  ex- 
ercise such  control  over  the  business  use  of  vast  wealth,  individ- 
ual, but  especially  corporate,  as  will  insure  its  not  being  used 
against  the  interests  of  the  public,  while  yet  permitting  such  ample 
legitimate  profits  as  will  encourage  individual  initiative.  It  is  our 
business  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence, 
without  showing  a  spirit  of  mere  vindictiveness  for  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  In  John  Morley's  brilliant  sketch  of  Burke  he 
lays  especial  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Burke  more  than  almost  any 
other  thinker  or  politician  of  his  time  realized  the  profound  lesson 
that  in  politics  we  are  concerned  not  with  barren  rights,  but  with 
duties;  not  with  abstract  truth,  but  with  practical  morality.  He 
especially  eulogizes  the  way  in  which,  in  his  efforts  for  economic 
reform,  Burke  combined  unshakable  resolution  in  pressing  the 
reform  with  a  profound  temperateness  of  spirit  which  made  him, 
while  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  system,  refuse  to  cherish 
an  unreasoning  and  vindictive  ill-will  toward  the  men  who  had 
benefited  by  it.  Said  Burke,  'If  I  can  not  reform  with  equity,  I 
will  not  reform  at  all.  .   .   .  (There  is)  a  state  to  preserve  as  well 
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as  a  state  to  reform.'     This  is  the  exact  spirit  in  which  this  coun- 
try should  move  to  the  reform  of  abuses  of  corporate  wealth." 

Says  The  Wall  Street  Journal  : 

"The  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  has  put  this  passage  into 
his  speech  is  significant.  The  President's  enemies  charge  that  in 
pressing  reforms  he  has  not  done  so  with  a  temperateness  of  spirit 
and  that  he  has  cherished  unreasoning  and  vindictive  ill-will. 
They  declare  that  in  his  eagerness  to  reform  he  is  an  agent  of  de- 
struction and  that  his  whole  policy  as  he  has  applied  it  is  thus 
ruinous  to  the  country 

"There  is  not  one  word  in  his  address  which  indicates  any 
shadow  of  turning  from  the  great  policy  of  corporation  reform 
with  which  his  name  is  identified,  but  he  insists  that  in  carrying 
out  this  reform  his  purpose  is  to  do  so  with  a  profound  temperate- 
ness of  spirit,  with  no  ill-will 
toward  any  individual,  and  with 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  state  to  preserve  as  well  as  a 
state  to  reform." 

Remarking  that  "  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  the  fact  imprest 
upon  us  that  the  President  has 
not  been  an  irresponsible,  reck- 
less revolutionary  at  any  stage," 
the  Pittsburg  Press  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"  Why  did  not  Wall  Street  spec- 
ulative values  soar  yesterday 
afternoon  when  the  speech  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  public?  Sim- 
ply because  the  President  was 
merely  repeating  himself.  His 
speech  was  conservative,  in  the 
honest,  wholesome  sense.  But 
his  speeches,  like  his  official  pol- 
icies, have  always  been  conserva- 
tive, in  the  honest,  wholesome 
sense.  His  adaptation  of  Burke's 
saying,  'If  I  can  not  reform  with 
equity,  I  will  not  reform  at  all,' 
has  been  the  key-note  of  his  en- 
tire Administration.  Wall  Street 
is  only  beginning  to  appreciate  it 
at  this  late  date  for  the  reason 
that  Wall  Street  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  his  Administra- 
tion was  so  full  of  rage  at  discov- 
ering a  President  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  power  of  Wall  Street 
that  it  was  incapable  of  hear- 
ing or  understanding  what  he  did  say.  It  supposed  that  he  desired 
the  ruin  of  all  capitalists,  whereas  all  he  desired  was  that  they, 
like  common  men,  be  required  to' play  fair'  and  obey  the  laws. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  possible  condemnations  that  Wall 
Street  has  been  so  slow  in  comprehending   the  meaning  of  the 


simple,  lucid  words  'law  *  and  'square  deal."  The  President,  see- 
ing the  weakness  of  the  Wall-Street  intellect,  has  taken  compassion 
upon  it.  He  has  iterated  and  reiterated  himself  with  the  most 
laborious  emphasis,  in  order  that  even  Wall  Street  may  under- 
stand. It  is  beginning  to  understand  at  last — and  thinks  it  has 
found  some  change  in  the  Presidential  attitude." 
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"This  yreat  republic  of  ours  shall  never  become  the  government  of  a 
plutocracy  and  it  shall  never  become  the  government  of  a  mob." 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR   NEGRO 
EDUCATION 

r  I  ^HE    beneficence    of    Miss   A.  T.  Jeanes,  the    Philadelphia 

■*■       Quakeress  who  has  just  given  a  million  dollars  to  the  South 

for  elementary  negro  schools,  is  universally  commended  South  and 

North.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  anything  but  a  unanimity  when 
it  comes  to  passing  on  the  urgent 
need  of  help  in  the  field  which 
she  has  chosen  for  her  philan- 
thropy. In  the  North  the  press 
comment  frequently  condemns 
the  conditions  in  the  South  which 
seem  to  make  such  a  gift  neces- 
sary, and  the  Southern  press,  on 
the  other  hand.devote  much  space 
to  showing  that  the  gift,  while 
praiseworthy  and  acceptable,  will 
but  supplement  their  already  large 
appropriations  for  just  this  work. 
The  opinion  seems  to  be  fixt 
and  widespread  in  the  North, 
however,  that  the  South  has 
seriously  neglected  her  poor  ne- 
gro children,  and  is  to  be  censured 
for  not  applying  the  education  so- 
lution to  the  race  problem.  But 
"that  is  nothing  against  the 
meritoriousness  of  the  gift  of  the 
Philadelphia  lady,  but  in  its  fa 
vor,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph, "  for  her  deed  is  a  good 
one  that  shines  all  the  brighter 
against  the  background  of  the 
neglect  of  the  Southern  common- 
wealths to  improve  local  condi- 
tions generally  and  safeguard 
themselves  by  providing  all  the  means  of  instruction  needed  for 
all  their  children,  white  and  black."  Expressions  such  as  this  are 
what  call  forth  the  resentment  of  the  Southern  press.  Replying 
to  a  similar  comment,   the   Columbia  State  attempts  to  explain 
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H.    B.    FRISSELL, 

Joint  trustee  with  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington of  Miss  Jeanes's  million-dol- 
lar gift  for  primary  negro  education 
in  the  South. 


HOME    FOR    AGED    FRIKNDS,    IN    GERMANTOWN. 

In  this  institution,  which  she  founded,  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  now  lies 

seriously  ill. 


ROBERT  C.    OGDEN, 

President  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board,  who,  it  is  said,  will  ad- 
vise with  the  trustees  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  Jeanes  fund. 


away  the  misinformation  upon  which  it  asserts  it  to  be  founded. 
We  read  : 

"The  basis  of  all  the  education  which  the  negro  has  received  in 
the  South  has  been  and  still  is  the  funds  which  are  raised  by  taxa- 
tion of  all  the  people,  which  taxes  are  of  course  paid  in  the  main 
by  the  white  people.  The  recent  magnificent  gift  of  the  Quaker- 
ess, Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the  education 
of  Southern  negroes  will  yield,  for  instance,  the  sum  of  #40,000  in 
one  year  for  the  whole  South.  A  mere  bagatelle  it  will  be  in  even 
one  Southern  State,  compared  with  the  amount  given  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  State  itself.  The  whole  Peabody  fund,  which  has 
been  made  so  much  of  throughout  the  North  as  the  means  of  edu- 
cating the  negroes  in  the  South,  has  amounted  for  South  Carolina 
to  something  like  $3,500,  not  'enough  in  fact  to  run  the  negro 
schools  in  Columbia  more  than  a  few  months.  It  has  yielded  in 
all  a  little  over  $100,000  annually." 

And  equally  pertinent  is  this  from  the  Houston  Post: 

"The  South  lias  since  emancipation  expended  for  the  education 
of  negroes  more  than  $300,000,000,  the  bulk  of  which  was  derived 
from  taxing  the  property  of  Southern  white  people.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  most  of  this  tremendous  sum  has  been  devoted 
to  the  primary  schooling  of  negro  children,  the  very  purpose  to 


which  Miss  Jeanes's  generous  donation  is  to  be  devoted.  It  is 
true  there  are  some  Southerners  of  note  who  have  opposed  the 
taxing  of  white  people  for  negro  education,  but  their  views  have 
never  become  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  Southern 
States." 

Miss  Jeanes  has  appointed  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of 
Tuskegee,  and  Mr.  Hollis  B.  Frissell,of  Hampton  Institute,  the 
trustees  of  the  fund.  They  are  instructed,  according  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  trust  deed,  to  use  the  income  "solely  toward  the  main- 
tenance and  assistance  of  rural,  community,  and  country  schools 
for  the  Southern  negroes  and  to  encourage  moral  influence  and 
social  refinement  which  shall  promote  peace  in  the  land  and  good- 
will among  men."  Most  previous  beneficence  has  been  directed 
to  the  higher  schools  and  colleges.  The  calling  of  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  primary  schools  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  most 
highly  commended  feature  of  this  latest  gift.  The  Macon  Tele- 
graph takes  an  encouraging  view  of  the  negroes'  present  prospects 
in  the  educational  line.  "The  many  gifts  from  the  North,  added 
to  what  the  South  is  doing  for  them,"  says  that  paper,  "  have 
really  placed  the  negroes  in  a  better  condition,  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  than  any  but  the  more  progressive  classes  of  whites." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


Mr.  Delmas  seems  to  confound  Americana  dementia  with  Pacificoastium 
mm. — Atlanta  Journal. 

San  Francisco  is  realizing  what  is  meant  by  "the  fatal  gift  of  booty." — 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  women  teachers  who  want  men's  salaries  will  probably  get  them.  Most 
women  do. — The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

There  are  190  clocks  in  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol.  The  grafters  doubtless 
realized  that  time  was  money. — Atlanta  Journal. 

President  Roosevelt's  Jamestown  speech  was  a  surprize  because  there 
was  nothing  surprizing  in  it. —  The  Washington  Star. 

The  unwritten  law  would  be  a  better  card  to  play  if  there  weren't  so  few  peo- 
ple in  this  country  unable  to  read. — Chicago  Journal. 

The  "poor  heathen"  nations  worship  their  idols;  the  "civilized"  ones  their 
idlers. — Eugene  V.  Debs  in  The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Socialist). 

In  a  magazine  article  Dr.  Max  Xordau  contends  that  phrenology  is  a  hum- 
bug. Fortunately,  that  science  is  accustomed  to  bumps. — The  Washington 
Post. 

Philadelphia  is  to  have  a  new  S  10.000,000  art-gallery;  if  they  don't  watch 
the  grafters,  they'll  fill  it  with  chromos  at  the  prices  of  old  masters.  -  Houston 
Chrontcle. 

Tariff  reform  is  the   only';  I     we  are   willi  lave    Mr.    Bryan 

nominate  in  the  next  presidential  fracas. — Watson's  Weekly  Jeffersonian 
(Atlanta). 


Standard    Oil  has  1,463  indictments,  but  the  public  will  have  to  pay  the 
>"  Atlanta  Journal. 

PEACE  has  been  declared  in  Central  America,  subject  to  such  modifications 
1     the  necessity  for  holding  elections  suggests. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  John  Temple  Graves  makes  a  noise  like 
a  man  trying  to  break  out  of  the  Democratic  party. — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Post  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  excites  the  suspicion 
that  even  yet  the  island  won't  stand  without  hitching.  —  Indianapolis  News. 

If  Foraker  has  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  he  will  at  once  subscribe 
for  all  the  publications  with  which  Colonel  Harvey  is  connected. — The  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Ambassador  Bryce  says  it  would  have  been  better  for  this  country  and 
for  England  if  there  had  been  no  revolution.  No  doubl  he  is  half  right. — 
The  Denver  Republican. 

By  the  time  Colonel  Bryan  shall  reach  th  e  point  of  nominating  Theodore 
Room-  ill  for  President,  Senator  Tillman  will  be  ready  to  name  Booker  T. 
Washington. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A  speaker  at  the  Brooklyn  Bryan  dinner  remarked:  "We  would  not  change 
for  a  new  leader  now,  if  we  could."  This  may  be  called  enthusiasm  tempered 
with  resignation.  —  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Some  of  these  New-York  papers  are  hard  to  please.  They  complain  because 
Mr.  Hearst  didn't  attend  the  sessions  of  Congress,  and  they  also  complain  because 
Senators  Piatt  and  Depew  did.  —  Washington  Herald. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


RELAXING  THE  BONDS  OF  EMPIRE 

TO  the  people  of  this  country  it  may  seem  trivial  to  dispute 
whether  the  meeting  of  the  colonial  premiers  in  London 
shall  be  called  an  "imperial  council  "  or  an  "imperial  confer- 
ence." Yet  nothing  is  more  evident  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
colonial  press  that  in  this  seemingly  small  quibble  about  a  name 
lies  all  the  difference  between  welding  the  bonds  of  the  British 
Empire  more  firmly  together  or  letting  them  relax.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  a  vital  constitutional  principle  was  at  stake.  Were 
the  colonies  to  be  held  completely  in  leash  by  Downing  Street  or 
not?— that  was  the  question.  Were  they  to  be  integral  parts  or 
remain  colonies  of  the  Empire  ?  And  indeed  at  their  first  meeting 
the  delegates  barely  escaped  erecting  themselves  into  an  imperial 
council,  a  standing  body,  with  a  secretary  in  London  attached  to 
the  English  government  offices,  a  council  having  authority  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  British  Governmentand  to  suggest 
and  dictate  a  course  of  action  to  the  several  colonies  it  repre- 
sented.    The   idea   of   such   a  council  was  outlined   by  Premier 


"  By  resolution  just  given  to  the  press  you  will  see  that  there  is 
no  imperial  council  at  all  and  that  the  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  Government  of  England  will  still  be 
carried  on  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  under  ministerial  responsi- 
bility." 

It  was  Sir  Wilfrid  who  proposed  the  change  of  the  name  to 
"  Imperial  Conference."  Of  this  change  the  Ottawa  Free  Press 
declares  that  it  marks  "a  step  forward  in  the  relations  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  self-governing  states  of  the  Empire." 
and  it  adds : 

"The  Imperial-Conference  idea  will  have  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  body  for  consultation  between  the  British 
Government  and  those  of  the  colonies,  with  a  permanent  official 
in  London  attached  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  act  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  them." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  watchword,  "  Imperial  Unity  ;  Local  Lib- 
erty," is  largely  approved  by  the  Canadian  press.  It  is  quite 
sufficient,  says  the  London  (Canada)  Advertiser,  that  the  Confer- 
ence should  be  a  mere  conversazione  and  remain  "  purely  delibera- 


THE    BRITISH    IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE, 

Now  assembled  in  London,  which  pronounces  for  local  independence  rather  than  closer  union  with  the  Empire. 


Deakin  of  Australia,   and  its  character  is   summarized    by   The 
National  Review  as  follows  : 

"  No  fewer  than  three  colonies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Cape  Colony,  have  submitted  notices  of  motion  tending  to  give 
permanence  to  the  Conference  under  the  title  of  an 'imperial  coun- 
cil.' The  Australian  resolution  is  the  most  definite  of  the  three. 
It  defines  the  composition  of  the  council,  which  is  to  consist  of 
'representatives  of  Chreat  Britain  and  the  self-governing  colonies, 
chosen  ex  officio  from  their  existing  administrations,'  provides  for 
regular  meetings  of  the  council,  and  contemplates  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  secretarial  staff,  'charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining 
information  for  the  use  of  the  council,  of  attending  to  the  execu- 
tion of  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspondence  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  its  affairs.'  To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  character 
of  this  new  office,  the  Australian  resolution  further  proposes,  con- 
sistently and  rightly,  that 'the  expenses  of  such  a  staff  shall  be 
borne  by  the  countries  represented  on  the  council  in  proportion 
to  their  population.'  The  office,  however  subordinate  its  duties, 
is  to  be  a  genuinely  imperial  one.  It  is  probable  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  accepted  by  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony,  and  that 
it  will  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  discussion." 

In  case  this  proposition  had  been  carried  out,  the  Conference 
would  clearly  become  no  more  than  a  department  of  the  British 
Government.  It  was,  however,  rejected,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  announced  by  telegram  to  La 
Presse  (Montieal)  the  successful  carrying  of  a  resolution  defeating 
it.     He  said: 


tive  "  ;  and  that  "  its  conclusions  should  not  be  binding  on  any  of 
the  governments  of  the  Empire."  The  Toronto  World  thinks  the 
present  Conference  will  be  "of  historic  significance  "  because  it 
has  made  it  "clear  beyond  shadow  of  doubt  that  its  successors 
will  not  be  of  mere  departmental  significance." 

But  the  Christ  Church  Press  (New  Zealand)  approves  of  Mr. 
Deakin's  proposal  for  an  imperial  council,  gives  reasons  for  its 
approval,  and,  speaking  of  intercolonial  unity,  declares: 

"As  things  stand  at  present  that  is  impossible.  It  is  attainable, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  because  none  of  these  are  split  up  into  great  parts 
by  seas  and  oceans.  But  in  the  British  Empire  the  parts  are  so 
dissevered  from  one  another  that  the  ideal  is  impossibfe  of  attain- 
ment. To  make  it  possible  we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  a 
central  body  of  some  kind— call  it  a  conference,  a  council,  a  cabi- 
net, or  what  you  please — which  shall  truly  represent  each  of  the 
component  parts  and  shall  be  able  to  exercise  authority  through- 
out the  whole 

"If  the  Empire  is  to  hold  together  there  must  be  some  such 
body  formed  sooner  or  later." 

The  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen  strongly  blames  the  Conference 
for  the  course  they  have  taken  and  remarks  that  "  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Canadians  are  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  the  Empire  "  by  the  institution  of  such  a  body  as  the  proposed 
colonial  council. 
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AT  ODDS  OVER  DISARMAMENT 

THE  Frenchman  and  the  German  can  not  look  at  a  matter 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  Is  a  reform  in  favor  of  some 
ideal  suggested,  the  Frenchman  says:  "It  can  be  done  at  once  ! 
Up  with  the  guillotine  !  Down  with  the  traitors  !  "  But  the  cau- 
tious Teuton  answers:  "Wait.  We  want  more  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  mean  while  we  will  compromise."  This  circumstance 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  tenor  of  two  articles,  one  in  a  French  and 
the  other  in  a  German  review,  on  the  subject  of  The  Hague  Con- 
ference. It  is  perfectly  natural  perhaps  that  in  France,  where 
antimilitarism,  pacificism,  and  internationalism  would  sacrifice 
even  patriotism  to  the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations  between 
different  countries,  the  idea  of  a  general  disarmament  should  be 
discust  as  perfectly  practicable,  and  any  reluctance  to  accept  this 
method  of  stopping  warfare  pronounced  absolutely  unreasonable. 
And  upon  turning  to  La  Revue  (Paris),  a  journal  of  no  mean  au- 
thority, we  find  Mr.  J.  Novicow  declaring  that  "  the  era  of  con- 
quest by  violence  is  past  in  Europe."  The  reason  the  governments 
fail  to  effect  disarmament,  he  says,  is  "not  because  it  is  difficult, 
but  because  they  consider  it  disadvantageous."  And  why  ?  "  Be- 
cause they  either  wish  to  make  new  conquests  or  to  hold  those 
already  made."  And  yet.  "by  a  contradiction  which  reduces  in- 
ternational politics  to  the  most  grotesque  of  comedies."  they  are 
all  solemnly  declaring  that  they  will  make  no  more  conquests. 
"These  governments  are  maintaining  tremendous  armaments 
by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  effect  conquests  while  at  the 
same  time  they  all  proclaim  that  they  wish  to  conquer  nothing  or 
nobody ! " 

The  writer  is,  of  course,  speaking  from  a  purely  French  point 
of  view  when  he  says  that  "  the  sole  obstacle  to  disarmament 
which  presents  itself  is  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine."  He 
lays  the  whole  blame  for  the  rejection  of  the  disarmament  pro- 
posal at  The  Hague  Conference  of  iSocjupon  Colonel  von  Schwarz- 
hof,  the  representative  of  Germany,  and  he  believes  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  will  alone  be  able  to  bring  about  what 
is.  in  his  opinion,  the  sole  solution  of  the  international  problem.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  idea  of  disarmament  may  appear  Utopian, 
but  it  can  never  be  ridiculous,  because  it  is  backed  by  the  moral 
support  of  the  United  States  as  guaranteed  by  the  public  utter- 
ances of  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root.     He  declares: 

"A  federation  of  European  states  has  already  been  suggested 
by  Americans,  and   the  foundation   of  this  federation   is  to  be  a 


EACH    ARTISI     DRAWS   ACCORDING     Mi    1  ( I  >.    OWN    TEMPERAMENT. 

— Amsterdammer. 

conference  of  statesmen,  meeting  at  short  intervals  in  The  Hague 
to  discuss  the  general  affairs  of  a  group  of  civilized  nations.  Once 
the  Americans  have  opened  the  way  [by  the  establishment  of  Pan- 
Americanisml,  European  diplomats,  even  for  fear  of  appearing 
ridiculous,  will  decide  to  follow,  and  then  it  will  be  understood  that 
disarmament  is  the  most  easy  thing  in  the  world,  because  the 
union  of  the  states  will  render  it  imperative." 

Much  more  modest  and  practical  is  the  estimate  formed  by  the 


Deutsche  Rente  (Stuttgart)  of  the  main  problem  presented  to  The 
Hague  Conference.  All  discussions  of  such  radical  and  sweeping 
changes  as  disarmament,  says  Prof.  Otfried  Nippold  in  that  peri- 
odical, are  premature.  Those  who  attend  the  Conference  and 
those  who  as   diplomats  and  statesmen  adjust  the  international 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 


THE    BAIT    DOESN'T    WORK. 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

differences  of  their  governments  have  not  yet  agreed  on  what  the 
provisions  of  international  law  are.  "  International  law  has  yet  to 
be  codified,  and,  after  it  has  taken  this  form,  has  to  be  dissemi- 
nated and  learned."  But  before  international  law  can  be  codified 
and  used  as  an  instrument  of  rectification  and  adjudication  in  in- 
ternational disputes,  it  has  to  be  studied,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
special  faculty  and  school  of  jurisprudence  must  be  established  in 
Europe;  and  what  more  fitting  seat  for  this  special  department  of 
learning  than  The  Hague?  Beyond  doubt  this  is  a  consideration 
that  takes  priority  to  all  such  concrete  problems  and  arbitrary 
decrees  as  disarmament,  the  right  of  search,  and  the  seizure  of 
non-contraband  goods  at  sea  in  time  of  war.  Diplomats  and  dele- 
gates to  peace  conferences,  as  well  as  the  assessors  in  arbitration 
tribunals,  have  to  learn  before  they  can  teach.     To  quote  further: 

"  The  main  problem  before  The  Hague  Conference  is  how  to 
develop  a  complete  body  of  international  law,  which  shall  clearly 
define  the  relations  of  the  various  governments  in  the  matter  of 
war  and  peace.  As  in  every  organized  state  the  well-being  of  the 
people  is  dependent  upon  domestic  peace  and  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  law.  so  the  peace  of  nations  at  large  can  only  be  assured 
by  the  promulgation  of  some  international  code,  which  every  gov- 
ernment is  pledged  to  study  and  comply  with.  The  development 
of  such  an  international  code  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  science  and  statesmanship.  An  international  conference  can 
merely  select  and  place  upon  its  program  certain  isolated  ques- 
tions. The  limited  time  available  for  its  deliberations  renders 
such  a  conference  quite  incompetent  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  in- 
ternational law  of  all-embracing  scope,  and  to  formulate  a  basis  of 
adjudication  which  shall  be  scientifically  final.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  first  duty  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, is  to  found  a  scientific  institution  for  the  study  and  dissem- 
ination of  international  law.  Unless  a  school  of  international 
jurisprudence  be  thus  created,  both  the  Conference  and  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration  will  soon  lose  their  way,  and  fail  entirely  in 
their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace 

"The  ispiritus  Rector  (ruling  spirit*  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
Professor  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg, in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion held  in  Vienna  characterized  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
international  law  at  The  Hague  as  a  scheme  both  'noble  and 
worthy  of  encouragement.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  far-sighted 
governments  represented  at  The  Hague  will  appoint  a  commission 
to  consider  the  project,  and  so  call  into  life  an  institution  which 
will  prove  of  high  efficacy  in  promoting  the  study  of  international 
jurisprudence,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  the  peaceful  solution  of 
international  problems."—  Translations  made  for'Yuv.  LITERARY 
Digest. 
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READING  THE  RIOT  ACT  TO  THE  DOUMA 

THE  disputes  and  quarrels  between  Premier  Stolypine  and 
President  Golovin  of  the  Douma  over  the  budget  have  re- 
sulted in  a  strange  sequel,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  in  the  London 
Tunes,  written  by  Mr.  Martens,  the  eminent  professor  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
which  he  advises  and  predicts  the  Douma's  early 
dissolution.  This  communication  has  produced  a 
profound  impression  in  Europe.  The  London  Trib- 
une, it  is  true,  calls  Professor  Martens's  advocacy 
of  dissolution  "a  pedant's  prescription"  and  is 
astonished  that  Russia  should  take  it  seriously.  The 
London  Times,  speaking  editorially,  is  also  inclined 
to  pooh-pooh  such  pessimistic  vaticinations,  and 
■concludes  by  remarking  that  his  advice  "  could  not 
be  followed  without  severely  shaking  the  confidence 
and  checking  the  sympathy  with  which  the  friends 
of  Russia  in  this  country,  and  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  political  and  financial  regeneration  of 
that  greatEmpire,  havehitherto  watched  Mr.  Stoly- 
pine's  wiser  and  more  patient  policy." 

Nevertheless,  the  letter  has  produced  great  ex- 
citement in  St.  Petersburg  and  is  considered  of  ill 
omen  by  the  Bourse  Gazette  of  that  city.  The  writer, 
declares  the  Gazette,  has  evidently  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  Stolypine  to  communicate  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  and  to  justify  them  to  other  gov- 
ernments, thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  calmer  recep- 
tion abroad  for  the  ukase  of  dissolution.  The  Russ  defiantly  tells 
Mr.  Martens  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
declines  to  treat  his  jeremiads  seriously,  while  the  Arovoye  Vremya 
officially  announces  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  a  disso- 
lution, and  publishes  a  communication  from  Mr.  Martens  to  the 
effect  that  his  letter  to  The  Times  embodied  merely  his  personal 
views.  Beyond  question,  however,  it  also  expresses  the  views  of 
the  many  reactionaries  who  are  urging  Stolypine  to  send  the  Douma 
delegates  home,  and  is  of  interest  to  all  American  readers  who 
care  to  see  a  cross-section  of  reactionary  psychology. 

In  his  scathing  communication  to  the  great  London  daily  the 


structive  work.  Professor  Martens,  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a 
scholar,  and  a  promoter  of  the  peace  movement  in  Europe  and  the 
constitutional  movement  in  his  own  country,  thinks  that  the  root 
of  the  present  evil  lies  in  the  universal  suffrage  more  or  less  com- 
pletely enjoyed  by  Russian  citizens.     He  says- 

"A  legislative  assembly  which  does  not  find  a  single  word  to 


Courtesy  ol  the  New  Yotk  "  T:Liea.J 


THE   POLISH    GROUP  IN   THE   DOUMA 

disapprove  assassination  and  murder  is  quite  unfit  to  discuss  laws 
which  are  necessary  for  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  a  country. 
A  representative  assembly  which  is  only  enjoying  speeches  of 
rhetoric,  discontent,  and  unlimited  hate  can  not  possibly  construct 
a  new  order  in  a  state.  It  is  evidently  unable  to  add  even  some 
new  stones  to  the  existing  state  building. 

"This  lamentable  situation  in  our  present  Douma  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  real  fact  which   is  proved  by  all  its  proceedings  during 
more  than  a  month.     It  has  not  only  done  absolutely  nothing,  but 
it  does  not  even  prove  any  wish  to  do  anything.     I  venture  to  say 
the  second  Douma  is  entirely  unfit  even  to  discuss  the  projects 
which  have  been  put  on  its  table  by  the  Government      This  con 
elusion   is   certainly  exceedingly   sad.     But,  unfortunately,    it   is 
proved  by  irrefutable  facts.    The  intellectual  stand 
ard  of  the  members  of  the  second  Douma  is  exceed 
ingly  low.     Of  500  members  only  120  have  got  edu 
cation  in  a  university,  and  from  the  majority  of  3S0 
members  only  a  small  part  has  passed  through  a 
gymnasium  !     Among  the  present  deputies  some  are 
quite  illiterate,  and  some  of  them  can  barely  read. 

"  It  is  really  impossible  to  expect  from  these 
illiterate  or  half-educated  deputies  the  serious  ex- 
amination of  the  budget  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Is  there  the  slightest  hope  that  these  men  should 
be  able  to  study  and  to  amend  the  different  proj- 
ects of  laws  brought  before  them  ?  " 


Courtesy  cf  the  New  York  "Times." 

THE  COSSACK   GROUP  IN  THE   DOUMA. 

writer  charges  the  Douma  delegates  with  being  incompetent, 
largely  illiterate,  and  unpatriotic.  They  are  all  wind-bags  or  im- 
practical imbeciles.  They  tacitly  encourage  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, we  are  told,  and  they  have  utterly  failed  to  effect  any  con- 


The  members  are  all  mere  partizans,  he  charges, 
fighting  for  their  own  sectional  interests,  and  quite 
oblivious  of  the  crying  practical  needs  of  the  country . 
and  he  concludes  that  "  this  want  of  patriotism,  and 
this  inability  to  understand  the  natural  and  legal  aim 
of  the  Douma,  is  its  death  sentence." 

The  writer  finally  concludes  that  such  an  assembly 
as  the  present  Russian  Parliament  has  really  no 
element  of  life  in  it.  He  thinks  a  peaceful  eutha- 
nasia is  the  best  cure  for  its  existence  as  a  nuisance 
and  an  absolute  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Russian 
political  progress.      In  his  own  words: 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  second  Russian  Douma  isabsolutely  in- 
evitable. It  is  a  question  of  time— of  days  or  weeks  Put  when 
this  moment  has  arrived,  I   am  deeply  convinced   that  it  is  the 
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patriotic  duty  of  the  Government  to  prevent  by  all  means  that  this 
event  should  take  the  form  of  a  catastrophe.  It  should  goon 
according  to  law  and  prove  at  the  same  time  the  firm  intention  to 
govern  also  in  future  according  to  our  laws.  The  most  tranquilli- 
zing effect  would  be  produced  if  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  actual  Douma  were  promulgated  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  third  Douma.  Every  hesitation  on  this  account  may  have 
very  tragic  consequences." 

In  discussing  the  constitution  of  a  third  Douma  he  pleads  for 
the  exclusion  of  illiterates,  the  introduction  of  a  qualified  suffrage, 
and  the  unbiased  selection  of  the  best  men. 


PAN-GERMANISM   A  MYTH 

IT  will  be  great  news  for  the  chauvinist  papers  of  Paris  and 
the  Jingo  penny-a-liner  of  London  to  learn  that  Pan-German- 
ism is  a  mere  sentiment  and  can  never  come  into  practical 
politics.  It  is  only  a  myth,  declares  Chedo  Mijatovich  (former- 
ly Bulgarian  Envoy  in 
Holland),  writing  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review 
(London).  It  is  a  fan  torn 
of  the  Brocken,  whose 
threatening  attitude  and 
waving  arms  are  formed 
of  vapor.  It  is  a  question, 
indeed,  whether  any  rea- 
sonable German  states- 
man looks  upon  such  a 
project  as  anything  more 
than  a  dream.  To  quote  : 

"  Some  German  patriots 
— most  irresponsible  pol- 
iticians— have  made,  and 
continue  to  make,  efforts 
to  transform  that  senti- 
ment into  a  policy.  So  far 
vvithout  success. 

"  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  will  ever  succeed, 
because  the  eventual  re- 
alization of  a  Pan-Ger- 
man program  would  seri- 
ously disturb  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  com- 
promise the  peace  of  that  Continent,  probably  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world,  and  would  involve  Germany  in  very  grave  dangers. 

"Just  in  consequence  of  these  considerations— probably  also  of 
some  other  considerations  of  which  I  am  at  present  not  aware- 
German  practical  statesmanship  does  not,  and  in  all  probability 
will  never,  have  anything  to  do  with  Pan-Germanism.'' 

He  describes  this  Pan-Germanism  as  sometimes  being  associ- 
ated with  the  following  definite  program  : 

"  1 1  aims  at  the  union  of  all  the  German  countries  in  Europe  into 
one  and  the  same  German  Empire,  or,  eventually  and  in  its  own 
good  time,  into  the  same  German  republic.  Even  if  that  pro- 
gram could  be  proven  asadangerous  one  for  the  neighboring  non- 
German  nations  and  for  Great  Britain  also,  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one." 

This  would  mean  an  amalgamation  of  Austrians  and  Dutch  with 

(  .crmany,  for  "  the  Dutch  cousins  ought  to  be  united  with  their 

rman  cousins,"  but  statesmen  of  the  Fatherland  who  know  their 

business  see  no  prospect  of  a  practical  realization  of  this  scheme. 

As  he  remarks  : 

'  ',(;rman  practical  statesmen,  however,  can  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea.  They  know  that  the  Dutch,  altho  not  denying 
their  Teutonic  family  connections,  have  a  deep  and  to  them  very 
dear  conviction  that  they  are  a  distinct  nation,  proud  of  their  hon- 
orable past,  and  hopeful  of  their  happy  future.     They  know  well 


that  the  Dutch  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  amalgamated  with 
the  Germans,  not  even  in  a  federative  republic,  and  certainly 
much  less  in  the  German  Empire.  That  amalgamation  might  be 
eventually  accomplished,  but  only  by  a  military  conquest  and  by  a 
systematic  oppression  through  generations  over  a  hard-headed  and 
hard-necked  people.  And  the  military  conquest  of  Holland  would 
be  surrounded  by  such  difficulties  and  risks  leading  to  war  with  a 
European  coalition,  headed  by  Great  Britain,  that  no  German 
statesman  could  ever  advise  it.  A  minor  consideration,  but  still  a 
discouraging  consideration's  that  the  Dutch  and  Deutsch  cousins 
radically  disagree  on  several  questions  of  great  national  impor- 
tance, as,  for  instance,  on  the  question  of  commercial  and  tariff 
policy,  Holland  being  a  free-trading  country,  while  Germany  sticks 
to  the  protective  tariffs." 

A  much  profounder  reason  is  put  forth  in  support  of  his  thesis 
that  Pan-Germanism  can  never  be  realized.  Pan-Germanism  im- 
plies a  sort  of  "world  empire."  But  people  are  growing  tired  of 
imperialism,  which  must  die  out  as  an  ideal  with  the  increase  of 
more  advanced  political  thinkers.     It  is  nowadays  not  a  question 

of  predominance  of  one 
nation  over  another,  but 
of  peace  and  security  for 
all. 


A    RECENT    SNAP-SHOT    <>!■    THE    CROWN     PRINCK    AND    PRINCESS   (il'    GERMANY. 


HOW  GERMANY 
WINS  TRADE-While 
English  merchants  in 
China  like  to  be  gentle- 
men first  and  men  of 
business  second,  the  Ger- 
man's effort  in  the  treaty 
ports  is  directed  with 
unremitting  energy  and 
self-denial  to  gain  a  com- 
manding position  in  the 
world  of  trade,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  labors  day 
and  night.  So  writes  Mr. 
F.  A.  McKenzie  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  In 
fact,  China's  foreign  trade 
is  being  sought  by  Japan 
as  well  as  by  Germany, 
and  England  has  now  to 
look  to  her  laurels,  or  at  any  rate  to  her  money-bags.  "Twenty 
years  ago,"  says  this  well-informed  writer,  "China's  trade  was  ab- 
sorbed by  England.  It  was  a  case  of  Britain  first  and  the  rest  no- 
where. This  is  no  longer  so."  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  free- 
and-easy  methods  of  the  English  merchant  as  follows  : 

"  The  British  merchant  has  an  established  connection.  He  feels 
that  he  can  take  things  easy  and  enjoy  the  delightful  social  advan- 
tages of  treaty-port  life.  He  is  keen  on  sport,  and  the  autumn 
races  are  to  him  red-letter  days ;  he  closes  his  office  early,  and  is 
usually  off  at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon;  he  is  a  clubman,  and 
club  life  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  is  the  most  seductive  of 
time  wasters.  The  merchant  makes  a  good  living,  or  keeps  up  his 
average  of  orders  with  the  home  firm,  and  is  content.  He  does 
not  see  why  he  should  toil  at  the  language  when  he  can  employ  a 
'compradore,'  or  why  he  should  make  his  existence  a  round  of 
exhausting  duties.  .  .   . 

"  With  the  German  it  is  different.  He  came  with  no  esta  blished 
connection,  and  he  has  to  fight  for  what  he  gets.  You  will  find 
the  lights  burning  in  his  office  at  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and 
the  clerks  toiling  over  their  books.  He  works  harder  and  he 
works  longer,  and  he  goes  out  into  the  highways  beating  up  trade. 
He  studies  Chinese,  and  insists  that  his  subordinates  shall  study  it. 

"The  German  is  tin:  only  white  rival  we  need  seriously  consider. 
The  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  create  scares 
over  Russian  trading  competition  are  ludicrous  to  any  man  who 
has  studied  Russian  business  methods.  French  trade  is  very  small" 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


RIGHT-HANDEDNESS  IN   MEN  AND 
ANIMALS 

WHY  does  the  normal  man  use  his  right  hand  more  than  his 
left?  Is  it  proper  or  desirable  that  he  should  keep  on  do- 
ing so?  These  are  familiar  questions,  but  scientific  men  have  not 
altogether  agreed  on  the  answers.  Even  statistics  of  right-  and 
left-handedness  among  special  classes  of  persons,  among  savage 
tribes,  and  among  animals  do  not  agree.  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  in  Turin,  Italy,  Dr.  E. 
Audenino  calls  attention  to  this  remarkable  lack  of  expert  agree- 
ment and  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  exact  defini- 
tion of  right-handedness.  Apparently  one  may  be  right-handed 
in  certain  respects  and  left  handed  in  others;  while  both-handed 
or  "'  ambidextrous  "  persons  are  very  apt  to  be  called  "  left-handed  " 
by  right-handed  persons.  Dr.  Audenino's  article  is  printed  in  the 
Archivio  di  Psichiatria  (Turin,  Nos.  I.— II.,  1907).  It  runs 
in  part : 

"  To  start  with,  are  animals  right-  and  left-handed  ?  The  obser- 
vations of  naturalists  are  not  in  accord;  Rollet  (1883)  found  in 
anthropoid  apes  a  preponderance  of  64  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
left  limbs;  Brinton,  on  the  contrary  (1886),  says  that  anthropoids 
are  generally  ambidextrous;  Osawa  (1901)  believes  that  monkeys 
are  sometimes  right-handed,  sometimes  ambidextrous,  and  rarely 
left-handed,  and  that  birds  that  grasp  their  food  with  the  claw  do 
so  more  often  with  the  left. 

"  Baldwin  is  of  opinion  that  we  can  not  call  animals  either  right- 
or  left-handed,  but  that  nevertheless— according  to  Vierordt,  Liv- 
ingstone, and  Ogle— parrakeets,  lions,  and  apes  appear  to  be  left- 
handed  in  certain  of  their  acts.  And  Morselli  (in  his  'Lessons  in 
Anthropology  ')  affirms  that  the  primates  use  one  or  the  other  arm, 
indifferently. 

"What  do  we  observe  among  savage  and  primitive  peoples? 
According  to  Le  Bon  (1883)  ambidextrism  is  preponderant.  Brin- 
ton, in  an  investigation  of  the  implements  used  by  the  American 
Indians,  concludes  that  among  them  the  ratio  of  the  right-handed 
to  the  left-handed  was  three  to  one;  and  likewise,  according  to 
Heate  and  Forest,  left-handed  men  are  frequently  met  among  the 
Papuans  and  the  Bolivian  natives.  According  to  other  statistics, 
left-handed  men  are  found  among  savages  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  among  normal  Europeans." 

Why  the  preponderance  of  right-handed  persons?  The  author 
follows  Weber  in  believing  that  it  is  connected  with  the  position 
of  the  heart  on  the  left  side.     He  writes : 

"  He  who  fights  with  one  arm,  the  right,  for  instance,  is  more 
often  wounded  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  body,  because  the 
adversary  seeks  to  ward  off  the  blow  aimed  by  the  right  arm  ;  it 
thus  comes  to  pass  that,  since  the  heart,  the  most  vital  organ,  is 
found  on  the  left  side,  those  who  use  the  right  arm  are  able  most 
easily  to  survive  the  combat,  because  they  are  not  so  apt  as  the 
left-handed  to  receive  mortal  wounds.  Consequently,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  the  left-handed  succumb,  while  the  right-handed  tri- 
umph, and  so  right-handedness  is  transmitted  by  heredity,  and 
the  greater  part  of  men,  even  criminals,  are  right-handed.  The 
child  who  represents,  in  the  modern  epoch,  the  primitive  man,  is, 
like  him,  ambidextrous." 

How  is  it,  then,  that  any  animals,  or  any  savages,  are  left- 
handed?  This  fact  seems,  according  to  the  writer,  to  puzzle  the 
anthropologists.  He  believes  that  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  hard  to  define  ambidextrousness  exactly.  Animals  or  people 
that  right-handed  persons  are  apt  to  consider  left-handed,  because 
they  use  their  left  limbs  with  facility,  may  be  really  able  to  use 
the  right  with  equal  ease  ;  that  is,  they  are  ambidextrous.  Even 
the  scientific  methods  of  distinguishing  these  two  conditions — the 
use  of  the  dynamometer,  the  ergograph,  the  tachygraph,  etc.— the 
author  shows  to  be  especially  subject  to  error.  Individuals  who 
are  without  doubt  right-handed    sometimes   appear   left-handed 


when  tested  in  one  or  more  of  these  ways.  A  large  number  of 
factors  appear  to  enter  into  the  problem,  and  the  solution  varies  as 
greater  stress  is  laid  on  one  or  another  of  these.  Dr.  Audenino 
comes  to  no  conclusion  except  that  the  subject,  familiar  as  it  is. 
merits  additional  study  and  thought.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HOW  AUTOMOBILES  INJURE  ROADS 

DO  motor  cars  wear  out  a  road  faster  than  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles? This  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
James  H.  Macdonald,  Highway  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, who  asserts  that  automobile-owners  in  his  part  of  the 
country  generally  agree  with  this  conclusion.  The  public-spirited 
owner  of  a  motor-car  should  be  willing,  he  thinks,  to  contribute 
toward  the  extraordinary  repair-expenses  entailed  by  the  use  of 
his  class  of  vehicles;  and  most  owners  are  ready  to  do  so,  he  be- 
lieves, provided  they  can  be  assured  that  the  money  will  be  used 
solely  for  road-repairs.  But  how  do  the  automobiles  injure  the 
roads?  Says  Mr.  Macdonald  in  a  report  republished  in  part  in 
The  Good  Roads  Magazine  (New  York,  March   : 

"  In  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  towns  where  macadam  roads  have 
been  constructed,  artificial  moistening  of  roads  is  not  resorted  to 
by  the  officials.  The  use  of  the  sprinkling-cart  seems  to  be  a  lost 
art,  and  the  only  moisture  the  macadam  receives  is  from  the  rain 
and  the  dew,  except,  of  course,  in  winter,  when  there  are  occa- 
sional snow-storms.  For  that  reason  our  macadam  roads  are  very 
dry  in  summer,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  rapidly  moving  auto- 
mobiles. The  low-hanging  machinery  of  the  car  restricts  the 
space  from  the  top  of  the  road  to  a  narrow  opening  which  the  rap- 
idly moving  car.transforms  into  a  draft,  the  suction  from  which 
removes  all  loose  or  insecure  particles  from  the  surface  of  the 
road,  very  much  as  a  carpet-sweeper  operates. 

"  The  screenings  top  has  two  useful  purposes.  One  is  to  form 
a  cushion  to  protect  the  second  course  of  stone,  which  is  the  course 
of  stone  immediately  under  the  screenings,  or  finishing  surface  of 
the  road.  This  cushion  protects  the  underlying  stone  from  direct 
contact  with  the  shoe  of  the  horse  and  the  tire  of  the  wagon.  Its 
second  office  is  to  retain  moisture  in  the  summer-time,  thus  pre- 
serving the  cementing  properties  of  the  screenings,  and  in  winter 
furnishing  a  covering  that  lessens  the  entrance  of  frost  into  the 
road,  and  also  removes  the  possibility  of  disintegration  and  heav- 
ing of  the  road  screenings.  It  also  operates  to  prevent  autumn 
rains  from  penetrating  into  the  courses  of  stone,  thus  inviting  frost 
and  leaving  the  road,  when  the  frost  departs,  green  and  very  sus- 
ceptible and  responsive  to  travel. 

"  In  the  summer-time,  particularly,  when  our  roads  are  very 
popular,  and  are  used  largely  by  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  either  for 
business  or  pleasure,  the  passing  of  one  of  these  rapidly  moving 
cars  removes  from  the  road  its  intended  protection.  Horse-drawn 
vehicles  that  follow  are  by  this  stripping  process  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  stones  that  have  been  uncovered  by  the 
automobile.  These  stones  are  early  dislodged  from  where  they 
were  embedded,  and  a  fracture  is  made  in  the  road.  The  stones 
thus  loosened  act  as  an  irritant  to  the  other  stones  when  struck  by 
hoof  or  wheel,  the  bond  is  thus  broken,  and  the  road  immediately 
demands  repair,  or  a  large  bill  of  expense  will  result.  If  the  road 
is  not  at  once  taken  care  of.  the  influence  of  even  a  slight  fracture 
is  far-reaching.  This  destructive  force  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time,  but  its  effects  have  been  more  noticeable  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before. 

"This  way  in  which  roads  are  injured  is  apparent  not  only  to 
the  men  who  make  a  business  of  the  art  of  road-building,  but 
is  the  subject  of  grave  consideration  in  towns  where  macadam  has 
been  laid.  All  over  the  State  where  we  have  macadam,  officials 
are  inquiring  how  to  remedy  the  evil." 

Mr.  Macdonald  recommends  the  mixture  of  coal-tar  or  crude  oil 
with  the  top  layer  of  screenings,  and  he  advocates  assessing  the 
additional  expense  upon  the  owners  of  motor  vehicles. 
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THE  RAILROAD  OVER  THE  FLORIDA 

KEYS 

THE  remarkable  extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway, 
which  is  soon  to  carry  trains  to  Key  West  over  a  track  run- 
ning from  key  to  key  across  the  open  water,  has  already  been 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  these  columns.  From  an  illustrated 
article  in  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago,  April  19)  we  learn  that  it 
would  be  completed  within  the  present  year  were  it  not  for  some 

difficult  concrete  arch- 
work,  which  will  delay  it 
somewhat.  Says  the 
writer  of  the  article 
named  above : 

"  By  the  time  the  work 
is  completed  it  is  esti- 
mated that  176,900  cubic 
yards  of  crushed  rock, 
106,100  cubic  yards  of 
sand,  286,  000  barrels  of 
cement,  5,760  tons  of  re- 
enforcing  material,  612,- 
000  lineal  feet  of  piling, 
and  3,580,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber forms  for  arches  will 
have  been  received.  The 
crushed  stone  used  in 
concrete  work  is  brought 
from  the  Hudson  River; 
the  gravel,  until  recently, 
from  Mobile  ;  the  cement 
from  Germany.  Recently 
a  bed  of  gravel  has  been 
discovered,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation 
somewhat  lessened. 

"The  floating  equip- 
ment upon  the  work  in- 
cludes 3  tugs,  8  stern- 
wheel  steamboats,  about 
30  gasoline-launches,  12 
dredges,  14  house-boats, 
8  work-boats  fitted  with 
derricks  and  concrete- 
mixers, 3  pile-drivers,  72 
barges  and  lighters  used 
in  transporting  material 
and  supplies,  and  a  large 
floating  machine-shop. 
.  .  .  The  road  -  bed  is. 
built  in  a  somewhat  un- 
usual manner.  Over  a 
large  portion  of  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  depth 
of  water,  it  has  been 
possible  to  run  floating  dredges  alongside  the  line  of  road  and  throw 
up  material  from  each  side  in  the  form  of  an  embankment.  Altho 
it  was  expected  that  this  embankment  would  require  a  year  for 
hardening,  it  was  found  that  after  two  months  the  embankment 
was  solid  and  substantial,  and  after  further  hardening  the  material 
cements  to  such  an  extent  that  blasting  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
move it.  During  last  winter  the  grading  was  completed  on  nearly 
every  key,  about  4,000  men  having  been  employed  upon  the  work. 
The  grading  over  the  keys  by  hand  labor  has  cost  an  average  of 
about  $6,000  per  mile." 

At  one  point  upon  the  line  near  Key  West,  the  writer  tells  us, 
the  keys  are  low  and  flat  and  usually  covered  with  water  at  high 
tide.  It  was  impossible  to  build  the  embankment  by  hand  labor, 
and  the  small  depth  of  water  made  it  impossible  to  use  ordinary 
dredges.  To  meet  this  emergency  there  has  been  designed  a  trav- 
eling dredge,  which  works  from  the  top  of  the  embankment  and 
dips  on  either  side.     To  quote  again  : 
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KEY-WEST    EXTENSION    OF    THE    FLORIDA 
EAST    COAST    RAILWAY. 


"  The  coral  rock,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road-bed 
is  composed,  makes  an  excellent  foundation,  and  the  same  mate- 
rial crushed  affords  excellent  ballast.  As  before  stated,  this 
crushed  coral  becomes  as  hard  as  rock  after  exposure 

"At  Key  West  the  harbor  has  been  filled  in  for  an  area  of  800 
by  1,500  feet  by  pumping  mud  from  the  bay,  and  upon  this 
newly  made  land  the  terminal,  including  a  large  hotel,  will  be 
constructed 

"The  harbor  at  Key  West  is  expected  to  afford  wharfage  space 
for  40  deep-sea  vessels,  with  wharves  800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide, 
and  a  clearance  between  them  of  20c  feet.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  material  and  the  substantial  character  which  it  assumes 
after  exposure,  much  of  the  filling  for  wharves  and  the  like  has 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  pipe-lines  which  are  laid  upon 
pontoons  in  lines  extending  in  some  cases  for  a  half-mile." 


STILL  QUARRELING  OVER   ALCOHOL 

THE  recent  manifesto  in  favor  of  alcohol,  signed  by  sixteen 
eminent  English  physicians,  is  not  favorably  regarded  by 
The  Hospital  (London,  April  6).  This  pronunciamento  was  appar- 
ently elicited  by  a  statement  from  a  prominent  London  surgeon 
denouncing  the  medical  use  of  alcohol  in  terms  that  appeared  to 
claim  that  his  views  were  representative  of  the  best  medical  opin- 
ion of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  the  medical  profession  is 
divided  on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  For  one  man,  or  sixteen  men, 
to  put  fortli  claims  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  physicians  in 
the  matter  is  not  "  playing  fair,''  The  Hospital  thinks.     It  says  : 

"Turning  to  the  manifesto  itself,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  professional  weight  and  authority  of  the  names  attached  to  it. 
Yet  about  its  genesis  there  is  something  mysterious.  No  indica- 
tion is  given  of  its  origin,  nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest  the 
method  or  principle  on  which  the  signatories  have  been  selected. 
Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  tho  'fit,'  the  signatories  are  cer- 
tainly 'few.'  The  grand  total  numbers  only  sixteen, and  even  rec- 
ognizing the  great  authority  of  many  of  the  individual  names,  such 
a  total  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  represent 'the  opinions  of  the 


PIPE-LINE    ON    PONTOONS. 

leading  clinical  teachers,' not  to  speak  of 'the  great  majority  of 
medical  practitioners.'  For  the  memorialists  are  not  content  to 
record  their  own  views  and  to  leave  them  to  stand  for  what  they 
may  be  worth.  They  must  needs  proclaim  themselves  as  the 
voice  alike  of 'the  majority  of '  medical  teachers  and  practition- 
ers. ...  In  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  inquir- 
ing why  the  names  attached  to  the  manifesto  number  only  sixteen. 
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FINISHED    UKADE    OF    THE    KEY-WEST    EXTENSION    USED     FOR    CARR IAGE-ROAD 


'Leading'  clinical  teachers  form  a  numerous  constituency,  and  it 
would  be  interesting,  and  we  think  even  important,  to  know  how 
many  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  engaged  in  teaching  were 
asked  to  sign  the  manifesto,  and  why  it  is  that  the  published  sup- 
porters are  so  few.  Had  the  signatories  confined  themselves  to 
a  mere  statement  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  alcohol,  no  such  in- 
quiries would  have  been  pertinent.  But  when  they  claim,  as  they 
do  here,  to  represent  the  views  of  the  profession,  we  are  entitled 
to  ask  what  steps  they  have  taken  to  ascertain  these  views,  and 
why  it  is  that  so  many  names,  not  less  authoritative  than  their 
own,  are  not  included  in  the  manifesto  they  have  issued.  For 
such  inquiries  the  responsibility  lies  with  those  who  have  gratui 
tously  gone  out  of  their  way  to  announce  themselves  as  self-pro- 
claimed representatives  of  professional  opinion." 

The  need  for  investigating  the  origin  and  organization  of  this 
manifesto  is  emphasized,  the  writer  holds,  by  the  fact  that  it  deals 
not  only  with  the  medi- 
cinal, but  also  with  the 
dietetic  value  of  alco- 
hol, and  will  therefore 
be  quoted  in  relation 
to  the  economic  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the 
temperance  controver- 
sy.     He  goes  on : 


"  We  venture  to  say 
that  the  statement  that 
'  the   moderate  use  of 

alcoholic  beverages  [as  an  article  of  diet]  is,  for  adults,  usually 
beneficial'  ought  not  to  be  publicly  announced  as  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  leading  clinical  teachers  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  this  country  except  upon  the  authority  of  an  overwhelming 
weight  of  numbers.  The  members  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  our 
medical  schools  are  well  known  and  can  be  readily  approached. 
Have  they  been  approached?  If  so,  how  is  the  absence  of  their 
names  to  be  reconciled  with  the  claim  of  the  manifesto  to  speak  on 
their  behalf  ?  If  these  teachers  have  not  been  approached,  what 
right  have  the  signatories  to  speak  for  them  ?  Until  these  questions 
are  answered,  the  moral  weight  of  the  manifesto  is  nothing  more 
than  that  of  the  individual  opinions  of  those  whose  names  it  bears." 


COMPLETED  CONCRETE  ARCHES. 


DANGER  FROM  FRESH  PAINT— That  the  distress  caused  to 
many  persons  by  the  odor  of  fresh  paint  is  not 
due  to  imagination,  but  corresponds  to  a  distinct 
disturbance  of  the  health ,  is  asserted  by  a  writer 
in  TheLancet( London,  April  13).  Persons  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  vapors  of  the  turpentine  and 
oils  contained  in  paint  are  advised  by  this  writer 
to  leave  their  homes  until  the  volatile  substances 
have  been  dissipated  by  drying.     He  says : 

"Turpentine,  even  in  the  form  of  vapor  diluted 
with  air,  undoubtedly  affects  the  health  of  some 
persons,  the  disturbance  manifesting  itself  in  the 
shape  of  giddiness,  headache,  deficient  appetite, 
and  anaemia.  .  .  .  That  such  a  case  should  now 
and  then  arise  is  not  surprizing  when  regard  is 
paid  to  the  toxic  effects  which  turpentine  vapor 
is  capable  of  setting  up.  Turpentine,  in  short,  is 
a  poison,  and  cats  and  rabbits  are  so  suscepti- 


ble to  its  action  that  if  kept  exposed  to  its  vapor 
for  some  minutes  they  exhibit  marked  toxic 
symptoms  ending  in  death  if  they  are  not  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  vapor. 
Personal  idiosyncrasy,  however,  is  clearly  an  im- 
portant factor,  for  many  persons  and  probably 
the  majority  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  tur- 
pentine vapor  to  any  serious  degree.  A  very 
sensible  precaution  during  the  painting  season 
for  those  to  take  who  are  compelled  to  endure 
the  nuisance  is  to  leave  bowls  of  water  in 
the  freshly  painted  rooms.  Some,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  paint  emanations  are  thus  absorbed,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  oily  film  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  so  exposed.  An  even  more  powerful  absorbent  is  fresh 
milk,  which  reduces  the  smell  of  paint  in  a  room  in  a  remarkable 
way.  The  poisonous  effects  of  paint  emanations  do  not  appear  to 
be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  lead  contained  in  the  paint,  the 
colic  of  painters  being  due  to  the  actual  contact  of  the  person  with 
the  substance  of  the  paint." 


HOPE  FOR  THE  FAT 

'T^HAT  obesity,  considered  as  a  disease,  has  not  hitherto  re- 
*■  ceived  the  attention  that  it  deserves  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession, is  the  opinion  of  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine 
(Philadelphia,  April).  This  omission  is  now  being  remedied. 
The  study  of  the  causes  of  abnormal  fatness  is  progressing  and  its 

treatment  is  better  un- 
derstood. The  writer 
believes  that  the  obese 
person  is  generally 
neurotic.  and  that 
these  two  conditions 
are  causally  connect- 
ed. First  warning  us 
that  by  "  obesity  "  he 
does  not  mean  the 
normal  increase  of 
flesh  that  comes  with 
middle  age  and  is  doubtless  unavoidable,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  has  long  been  known  that  alcohol,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus 
cause  the  deposition  of  fat  which  sometimes  goes  to  the  extreme 
of  a  change  of  cell-contents  into  fat.  Recent  experiments  in  lower 
animals  with  lead,  strychnin,  and  morphin  have  induced  fatness. 
These  fats  have  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  obesity  is  a  toxic 
disease  in  which  the  poison  interferes  with  normal  metabolism. 
One  writer  {La  Presse  Medicale,  July  251.  carries  the  idea  a  step 
further  and  similarly  accounts  for  the  obesity  accompanying  or 
following  certain  infections,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  convalescence 
of  typhoid  or  occasionally  in  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  the  condition 
has  been  experimentally  produced  by  injecting  certain  organisms. 

"The  neurotic  basis  of  excessive  obesity  is  ignored  in  all 
of   these    discussions.     It   is   most   noticeable  in  the   obesity  of 


METHOD    OF    THROWING    l'l'    EMBANKMENT. 
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childhood,  but  is  equally  evident  in  that  of  adults.  They  are 
defective  in  many  ways,  lacking  in  vitality,  rarely  live  to  old  age, 
subject  to  complaints  of  nervous  origin,  and  prone  to  certain  in- 
fections. The  fierce  swine-like  appetite  is  of  itself  a  stigma  of 
abnormality,  and  altho  there  is  some  evidence  that  cases  exist  in 
which  the  food  ingested  is  not  excessive,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it 
is  too  much  for  the  work  done.  Normally,  in  youth,  the  appetite 
diminishes  as  the  body  is  saturated,  but  not  so  in  the  obese.  The 
new  theory  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  the  food 
is  proper  in  amount  for  heat  and  energy,  but  is  packed  away  as 
fat  and  the  man  derives  his  heat  and  energy  from  nothing. 

"The  treatment  of  obesity  according  to  the  most  successful 
specialists  is  mostly  dietetic  and  includes  accurately  graded  exer- 
cises which  strengthen  the  heart  but  do  not  strain  it.  The  new 
idea  would  seem  to  indicate  that  elimination  of  toxins  is  an  essen- 
tial also — a  matter  usually  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  di- 
gestive tract  and  by  hydrotherapy,  external  and  internal.  Oxida- 
tion is  encouraged,  appetite  restrained, and  toxins  eliminated.  In 
spite  of  all  our  successes  there  must  be  incurable  cases,  where  the 
nervous  defect — the  original  cause  — is  a  congenital  one  and  ir- 
remediable. The  chronic  toxemia  apparently  accounts  for  the 
lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion.  They  even  melt  away 
from  tuberculosis  so  that  this  disease  is  more  likely  a  result  than 
a  cause.  It  is  generally  believed  that  some  men  can  eat  too  much 
and  yet  not  fatten,  the  excess  being  oxidized  and  the  heat  radiated. 
This  is  doubtful.  The  excess  probably  passes  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  unchanged  from  inability  to  digest  so  much,  and 
gives  rise  to  intestinal  diseases  and  not  those  of  metabolism." 


METAL  SHINGLES 

"  HAT  shingles  or  tiles  made  of  sheet  metal  are  increasing  in 
*■  popularity,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  American  Ex- 
porter (New  York,  April  i),  who  says  that  they  combine  advan- 
tageously the  three  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  selecting  a  roof,  no  matter  for  what  kind  of  a  building,  or  in 
what  country  the  structure  is  to  be  situated,  namely,  cost,  wear, 
and  appearance.     He  says: 

"While  the  first  cost  of  the  metal  shingle  may  be  in  excess  of 
wood,  slate,  and  other  materials,  this  feature  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  subsequent  repairs  to  be  made,  and 
when  properly  applied  the  average  metal  roofing  will  last  a  life- 
time. In  appearance,  too,  the  metal  shingle  has  much  to  com- 
mend it,  as  any  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  color  of  the  paint 
used.  ...  In  the  selection  of  material,  the  manufacturers  offer 
three  kinds  of  material  for  the  builder  to  choose  from  :  tin,  repre- 
senting the  highest  grade  sheet  iron  or  steel  plates  protected  from 
rust  by  a  coating  of  tin  and  lead  by  dipping;  galvanized  iron,  with 
a  protective  coat  of  melted  zinc  which  is  put  on  by  dipping  ;  and 
copper,  which  is  practically  indestructible.  A  roof  made  of  cop- 
per will  last  indefinitely,  and  never  need  attention  of  any  kind, 
provided  it  is  put  on  right.  Its  action  by  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion being  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  iron,  close  or  soldered  seams 
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SAMPLES    OF   METALLIC    TILE. 

should  not  be  used.  An  important  feature  of  the  shingles  shown 
here  is  their  telescope  side-lock.  By  means  of  this  useful  inven- 
tion for  roofing  purposes,  each  shingle  is  permitted  to  expand  or 
contract  independently  of  all  the  others,  and  it  also  prevents  the 
least  moisture  from  reaching  the  interior  of  the  building." 

The  types  of  shingle  shown  in  the  illustration  are  embossed  by 
stamping.     This,  we  are  told,  is  not  merely  for  ornament,  but 


principally  to  prevent  rattling  or  pulsating  during   high  winds. 
Says  the  writer : 

"The  embossing  strengthens  the  roof,  does  not  add  to  its  weight, 
and  effectively  overcomes  this  objectionable  feature.  After  being 
embossed,  the  plates  are  dipped  by  hand  in  a  bath  of  tin  and  lead 
or  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be,  each  shingle  separately.  The  object 
of  dipping  after  embossing  is  to  remove  any  possibility  of  sending 
out  plates  containing  cracks  that  might  be  caused  by  the  die  of 
the  embossing-machine  cutting  through  the  coating. 

"The  shingles  are  fireproof,  and  are  said  never  to  get  out  of 
order.  Another  important  feature  is  their  weight,  which  is  only 
about  one-eighth  the  weight  of  slate.  This  permits  of  a  lighter 
framework  being  used  under  it,  and  amounts  to  a  considerable 
saving  on  the  cost  of  the  finished  structure." 


WELSBACH  LAMPS  FOR  LIGHTHOUSES 

THE  incandescent  gas-mantle,  for  many  years  familiar  in  do- 
mestic lighting,  is  now  in  use  successfully  in  many  light- 
houses in  Europe.  The  best  results  appear  to  have  been  secured 
in  France,  where  petroleum  vapor  mixt  with  oxygen  is  the  agent 
used  to  heat  the  source 
of  light  to  incandescence. 
This  employment  of  the 
Welsbach  light  on  a  large 
scale  is  described  and 
discust  in  Cosmos  (Paris) 
by  R.  Bounin,  who  says: 

"Hitherto  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  brilliancy 
of  a  source  of  light  in- 
creased only  in  proportion 
to  the  luminous  surface 
at  the  source ;  therefore 
many-wicked  lamps  were 
adopted,  giving  a  volu- 
minous flame  and  neces- 
sitating lenses  of  great 
focal  distance,  which  are 
heavy  and  awkward.  Mr. 
Bourdelles,  aided  by  ex- 
periment, has  succeeded 
in  showing  that  this  pro- 
portion does  not  really 
hold,  and  that  the  lumi- 
nous intensity  of  a  source 
is  proportional  to  its  in- 
trinsic brilliancy,  that  is  to  say,  to  its  brilliancy  per  square 
centimeter  of  surface.  It  is  thus  this  intrinsic  brilliancy  that  we 
should  strive  to  augment." 

To  this  end,  we  are  told,  the  French  lighthouse  authorities  have 
been  using  incandescent  burners  with  Welsbach  mantles.  They 
first  employed  a  comprest  gas  called  "  rich  gas,"  apparently  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  IMntsch  light.  Thisgave  an  intrinsic  brilliancy 
nearly  twice  that  due  to  a  six-wick  ordinary  burner.  Later,  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  a  separate  gas  installation  for  each  light- 
house, they  adopted  an  incandescent  burner  fed  by  the  vapors  of 
gasoline  sprayed  into  a  heated  vaporizer.  This  gives  a  brilliancy 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  other  burner  and  is  now  used  for  all 
lighthouses  of  the  Third  District,  as  well  as  for  some  in  England, 
Germany,  and  other  countries.  Extended  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  best  form  of  vaporizer  for  the  gasoline,  and 
several  of  these  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  article.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  The  vaporizers  now  in  use  may  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories:  those  where  the  vaporizing  tube  is  exterior  and  lateral  to 
the  mantle  ;  those  where  the  vaporizer  is  spiral  and  placed  above 
the  mantle  ;  and  finally  those  where  the  vaporizer  is  situated  be- 
low the  mantle." 

The  first-named  arrangement  has  the  inconvenience  of  intercept- 


WELSBACH  BURNER  FOR    LIGHTHOUSES. 

Matthews  type. 
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ing  part  of  the  light,  and  the  second  type  was  devised  to  obviate 
this.  This  device,  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  Matthews  burner, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  English  lighthouse  administration.  It  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  of  interference  with  the  light,  tho  in  a 
less  degree.  In  the  third  type,  this  disappears  altogether,  and 
this  last  and  newest  type  appears  to  be  the  lighthouse-burner  of 
the  future.  In  the  latest  French  service  burner,  oxygen  is  added 
to  the  petroleum  vapor,  and  thus  the  brilliancy  has  been  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  about  50  per  cent.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  This  intrinsic  brilliancy  is  thus  very  near  that  obtained  with 
acetylene  .  .  .  and  without  the  difficulties  attending  the  purifica- 
tion of  this  gas  and  the  expenses  that  its  use  necessitates. 

"Possibly  this  addition  of  oxygen  may  carry  with  it  some  prac- 
tical complications  in  the  case  of  certain  isolated  lighthouses,  but 
experience  alone  will  make  it  possible  to  decide." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PNEUMATIC  LOGGING-SAW 

IN  spite  of  the  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  special  machinery  into 
logging  operations,  particularly  for  getting  logs  to  the  mills, 
the  primary  steps  of  felling  the  trees  and  sawing  them  into  lengths 
have  been  accomplished  mainly  by  hand.  A  notable  exception  is 
described  in  The  Scie7itific  American  (New  York,  April  20)  by  E. 
A.  Sterling.     Says  this  writer: 

"  Machine  saws  of  practical  value  for  cutting  standing  timber 
have  never  been  perfected,  largely  because  the  necessary  power 
has  not  been  available,  and  also  on  account  of  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  handling  a  machine  of  any  kind  in  rough  forest  land. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  main  of  sawing  the  felled  timber  into 
standard  logs.  An  exception  to  the  latter  is  found  on  the  lands  of 
the  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company  in  Siskiyou  County,  Cal., 
where  a  comprest-a'ir  'bucking-up  '  saw  has  been  successfully  used 
for  some  years.  The  trees  are  felled  by  hand,  and  cut  into  log 
lengths  by  the  machine  saw.  The  company  operates  on  compara- 
tively level  land  near  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  where  the  forest 
of  yellow  pine,  sugar  pine,  and  white  fir  is  composed  of  unusually 
large  individual  trees  in  open  stands.  The  ground  cover  is  a 
rather  dense  chaparral. 

"The  machine  consists  of  a  traction-engine  equipped  with  an 
air-compressor  and  a  storage-tank.  To  the  air-tank  are  attached 
rubber  hose  which  give  a  working  radius  of  300  feet.  The  saws, 
which  are  similar  to  a  heavy  cross-cut  saw,  are  actuated  by  a  pis- 
ton working  in  a  small  cylinder  set  in  a  movable  frame,  which  can 
readily  be  attached  to  logs  of  any  diameter 

"  The  usual  outfit  consists  of  three  frames  and  one  saw.     The 
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THE   SAW    IN    OPERATION. 

saw  when  started  is  left  to  work  automatically,  while  the  two 
empty  frames  are  being  moved  to  new  cuts  and  attached  to  receive 
the  saw.  A  'swamping  '  crew  precedes  the  comprest-air  saw  and 
trims  the  felled  trees,  throwing  the  brush  to  one  side  to  give  room 
for  the  machines.     The  traction-engine  is  moved  under  its  own 


power  to  convenient  points,  where  several  trees  are  within  reach 
of  the  transmission-hose.  There  is  a  decided  economy  both  in 
time  and  labor  in  the  use  of  the  comprest-air  machine.  To  run  it 
requires  nine  men,  and  the  average  daily  cost,  exclusive  of  repairs, 
is  $25.  Its  daily  capacity  is  from  125,000  to  140,000  feet  board 
measure,  tho  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  a  cut  of 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

THE    COMPREST-AIR    SAW,    SHOWING   THE   ADJUSTABLE    FRAME 
AND    PIVOTED    CYLINDER. 

160,000  feet  is  possible.  To  secure  the  same  output  with  hand 
labor  would  require  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  men  at  a  daily  wage 
of  $2.50,  the  average  cut  per  man  being  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet. 
This  gives  a  daily  saving  of  $12.50  to  $17.50  in  favor  of  the  com- 
prest-air saw,  on  an  output  of  from  125,000  to  140,000  feet  board 
measure  of  logs.  This  is  ample  to  cover  repairs  and  give  a  sus- 
tained balance  above  the  interest  on  the  initial  investment.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  similar  machine  should  not  be  used 
in  other  regions  where  conditions  are  favorable." 


A  CURE-TESTING  COMMISSION-The  creation  of  a  body 
of  scientific  experts  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  merits  of  new- 
remedies  and  cures  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Newton,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.  In  an  article  on  "The  Destructive  Tendencies 
of  Modern  Life  "  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
April),  Dr.  Newton  writes: 

"There  should  be  some  competent  and  properly  equipped  body, 
like  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  who  will  spend  the  necessary  time  and  trouble  to 
settle  the  questions,  not  alone  of  the  physiological  diet,  but  of  the 
proper  bodily  exercise,  of  ventilation,  heating,  bathing,  etc..  etc.. 
in  short,  of  personal  hygiene,  as  well  as  the  problems  affecting 
the  public  health,  the  pollution  of  streams,  and  the  extinction  of 
tuberculosis. 

"Furthermore,  any  new  system  of  therapeutics  or  any  alleged 
new  remedy  should  be  submitted  to  this  body  of  experts  for  trial, 
and  approval  or  condemnation,  before  it  should  be  possible  to  ad- 
vertise it  to  the  public.  A  variety  of  methods  of  treatment  are 
from  time  to  time  exploited,  and  no  one  has  the  legal  right  to  super- 
vise them  or  to  decide  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  can  do 
what  they  are  advertised  to  be  able  to  accomplish  or.  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  they  can  be  trusted  not  to  harm  and  injure  the 
people. 

"  If  the  Government  can  inspect  food,  it  certainly  has  a  right, 
and  should  exercise  it,  to  determine,  for  example,  whether  or  not 
any  newly  advertised  method  of  treatment  is  safe  and  appropriate. 
The  objection  may  be  raised  against  such  a  proposition  as  the 
foregoing  that  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the  personal  liberty 
of  which  our  country  is  so  justly  proud:  to  which  the  obvious 
reply  is  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  submit 
to  any  special  course  of  treatment  for  a  particular  disease  should 
be  prevented  by  law  from  doing  so.  but  every  one  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  claims  of  any  newly  advertised  remedy  can  be 
substantiated.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  infringement  of  personal 
liberty  to  force  a  person  who  professes  to  have  a  new  and  valuable 
remedy  to  prove  that  it  is  at  least  not  injurious  before  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  exploit  it." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


HOW  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  DEAL 
WITH  RELIGIOUS  UNREST 

AMERICA  does  not  delay  so  long  over  the  solution  of  her  re- 
ligious problems  as  England,  says  Prof.  L.  P.  Jack,  editor 
of  The  Hibbert  Journal  (London).  This  observation  is  one  result 
of  his  visit  to  America  with  the  purpose  of  coming  in  closer  touch 
with  religious  conditions,  in  the  interests  of  his  journal.  The  Hib- 
bert Journal,  from  which  we  have  frequently  quoted,  is  an  "organ 
for  broad  religious  thought,"  and  endeavors  to  provide  for  both 
lay  and  clerical  readers  the  work  of  the  most  highly  trained  writers. 
Professor  Jack  declares  that  he  discovers  the  same  religious  un- 
rest in  both  continents,  and  in  his  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he  deals  with  some  of  the  solutions 
which  America  and  England  are  applying  to  the  religious  problem. 
Christian  Science  he  describes  as  "  the  overemphasis  of  a  partial 
truth."  "  It  is  the  extreme  revolt  against  materialism— the  revolt 
of  those  who  think  in  metaphor— and  it  shows  that  all  men  are 
idealists  at  heart."  Another  solution  he  points  to  is  that  move- 
ment in  thought  called  Pragmatism,  lately  set  in  motion  by  Prof. 
"William  James.  It  is  chiefly  valuable,  he  thinks,  "  as  a  protest 
against  vagueness  in  thought."  The  pulpit  in  England,  he  asserts, 
has  been  much  influenced  by  Professor  James,  who  "has  launched 
a  life-raft  at  the  moment  when  philosophic  belief  is  suffering 
shipwreck." 

The  New-Theology  movement  has  started  out  under  a  mis- 
nomer, thinks  Professor  Jack,  for  "the  theological  aspect  of  the 
movement  is  not  the  important  thing  about  it."     He  adds: 

"  The  movement  you  call  the  New  Theology  is  social  and  ethi- 
cal both  in  its  origin  and  its  aim.  The  theology  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent. The  whole  thing  is  an  attempt  to  state  a  form  of  Christian- 
ity which  shall  answer  the  fundamental  needs  of  men  as  they  have 
been  formed  under  the  social  conditions  of  the  time 

"  In  a  sense  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  new  theology.  On 
the  other  hand,  theology  always  becomes  new  when  people  take  a 
new  interest  in  it.  That  is  precisely  what  is  happening  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

This  movement,  as  seen  by  the  Hibbert  Journal  editor,  owes 
curiously  little  either  to  the  recent  agitations  of  the  "  higher 
criticism  "  or  to  the  church  itself.  Upon  these  points  he  speaks 
in  these  words : 

'"Of  course  the  higher  criticism  has  helped  to  modify  many 
notions,  but  it  has  not  done  as  much  as  some  people  give  it  credit 
for.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  main  source  of  the  religious 
ferment  should  be  looked  for  in  social  conditions,  and  only  in  a 
minor  degree  in  the  work  of  scholars  and  critics.  All  great  relig- 
ious movements  originate  with  the  people.  They  are  the  counter- 
part of  social  aspirations.  Religion  is  like  art.  You  can't  create 
a  new  movement  in  art  by  theorizing  on  the  subject.  But  when 
the  life  of  the  people  is  happy  and  beautiful,  art  is  sure  to  be  re- 
born. The  theory  comes  afterward.  I  believe  that  the  higher 
criticism  would  have  little  influence  if  the  social  conditions  were 
not  favorable  to  a  new  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  You 
may  say  the  same  of  the  New  Theology 

"  I  doubt  if  the  churches  are  leading  the  movement.  In  a  sense 
they  are  being  led  by  it.  There  is  an  element  of  moral  idealism 
in  society  at  large  that  goes  on  to  results  which  the  churches  have 
to  overtake.  The  world  of  to-day  doesn't  wait  for  the  church  to 
tell  it  what  it  ought  to  do,  but  has  its  own  ideas,  or,  rather,  its  own 
ideals,  about  these  things.  Theology  will  have  to  get  into  line 
with  ideas  about  human  life  and  duty  that  have  gone  ahead  of  its 
own  teaching,  and  I  imagine  it  will  become  considerably  changed 
in  the  process." 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  time,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Jack,  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  clerical  and  the  lay  mind. 
"What  is  needed,"  he  asserts.  "  is  to  convince  the  professional 
teachers  of  religion  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  them  to  listen 


to  laymen  as  for  laymen  to  listen  to  them."  Clergymen  who  treat 
theology  as  an  esoteric  thing,  of  which  laymen  are  not  competent 
to  judge,  ought  to  have  been  born  in  the  dark  ages,  the  Professor 
declares,  and  he  goes  on  to  point  his  moral  by  references  to  the 
recent  clerical  criticism  of  the  New-Theology  movement: 

"To-day  such  men  may  be  treated  as  mere  triflers.  They  are 
fiddling  while  Rome  is  on  fire.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean.  Here  is  a  man  who  makes  a  name  by  deci- 
phering a  Hittite  inscription.  Forthwith  some  university  makes 
him  a  D.D.,  and  after  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  ex  cathedra 
on  religion,  while  all  the  time  the  man  may  have  no  more  idea  of 
what  religion  means  than  a  whale.  Yes,  this  is  the  spirit  which 
objects  to  Mr.  Campbell,  that  he  is  not  a  trained  theologian.  A 
good  thing  for  him  if  he  is  not !  The  fact  is  that  trained  theology 
of  that  sort  has  very  little  influence  in  the  religious  life  of  to-day. 
It  is  a  department  of  antiquarian  research.  Its  place  is  the 
museum,  not  the  church.  It  is  about  as  much  use  to  the  men  who 
are  grappling  with  the  awful  problems  of  life  as  a  treatise  on  the 
Roman  trireme  would  be  to  the  captain  of  a  liner  in  the  height  of 
an  Atlantic  gale." 


METHODIST   PRAYERS  FOR   THE  DEAD 

CONSIDERABLE  discussion  and  some  misunderstanding 
have  been  caused  by  the  plea  for  prayers  for  the  dead  which 
appears  in  Dr.  Levi  Gilbert's  recent  book  on  "  The  Hereafter  and 
Heaven."  In  our'issue  for  April  20  we  noticed  a  rather  caustic 
criticism  of  it  by  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.,  Kansas 
City),  which  hinted  that  Dr.  Gilbert  would  like  to  see  Methodism 
"have  closer  kinship  to  Rome,  to  paganism,  to 'eternal  hope.'" 
An  examination  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  own  words,  however,  shows  that 
his  idea  is  a  very  moderate  one.  His  suggestion  of  prayers  for 
the  dead  apparently  goes  no  further  than  to  recommend  that  we 
pray  for  their  "progress  in  the  heavenly  life."  "  Is  there  any  bar," 
he  asks,  "  put  upon  the  promptings  of  our  hearts  to  breathe  out 
loving,  trustful  supplication  for  them  as  of  old?"  To  quote  from 
his  book : 

"  We  are  as  far  as  possible  from  committing  ourselves  to  the 
Roman-Catholic  practise  of  paying  priests  for  masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Around  that  practise  a  vast  amount 
of  superstition  has  gathered,  and  not  a  little  ecclesiastical  avarice 
and  extortion.  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  do  their  own  pray- 
ing. They  do  not  hire  ministers  to  present  by  proxy  their  holiest 
aspirations  to  the  Almighty.  If  they  shall  speak  to  the  Lord  con- 
cerning their  dead  it  will  be  the  utterance  of  their  own  hearts  and 
not  a  formal  and  mechanical  ritual-mass  by  another  only  remotely 
concerned. 

"Is  it  claimed  that  definite  supplication  for  the  dead  is  ruled 
out  by  the  theology  which  teaches  that  it  is  utterly  useless  and 
unavailing  since  it  could  effect  nothing — since  the  dead  are  in  a 
fixt  condition  of  joy  and  have  all  consummation  of  blessings?  We 
may  well  pause  to  question  it.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
in  heaven  itself  there  are  gradations  of  happiness,  possible  growth 
into  larger  and  fuller  bliss,  ever-advancing  progress  toward  the 
perfection  which  is  in  God?  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  our 
dead  are  to  maintain  a  fiat,  stationary  condition  of  dead-level  in 
that  land  of  vast  opportunity?  Was  not  Tennyson  right  in  de- 
scribing the  life  of  the  future  as 

'  Eternal  process  moving  on, 
From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks'? 

And,  if  so,  can  we  repress  our  profoundest  wish  that  our  departed 
ones  may  advance  by  sure  steps  through  the  circuits  of  their 
orbits,  unto 'a  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep'?  Yea,  does  there 
not  lie,  latent  and  unexprest,  a  real  prayer  at  the  heart  of  all  love? 
And,  as  we  love  the  holy  dead,  must  not  our  love  breathe  out  a 
petition  for  their  constant  and  increasing  advancement  in  the 
happiness  and  holiness  of  heaven  ?  " 

Other  Methodist  organs  take  a  position  of  less  violent  opposi- 
tion   than  that  shown  by    the    writer   in    The   Central   Christian 
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Advocate.  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  re- 
marks that  Dr.  Gilbert  "has  but  stated  the  positions  of  the 
devoutly  critical  temper  on  subjects  concerning  which  there  must 
always  be  a  margin  of  doubt  and  uncertainty."  The  California 
Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco)  takes  a  cautious  view.     Thus  : 

"The  history  of  the  church  shows  that  unfortunately  human 
nature  has  up  to  this  time  been  too  weak  to  bear  such  spiritual 
realism.  Soon  as  prayer  for  the  dead  becomes  legalized,  then 
offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead  quickly  follow,  and  the  faith  of 
the  church  degenerates  into  superstition.  We  regret  that  the  lim- 
itations of  human  nature  are  such  that  the  face  of  God  and  the 
whole  future  world  must  be  heavily  veiled.  As  a  working  force 
in  the  Christian  Church  we  can  not  recommend  prayers  for  the 
dead." 

Catholic  papers  have  noticed  the  question  very  widely  and  have 
seen  in  the  speculations  of  their  Methodist  brethren  an  indication 
of  a  return  to  the  older  standards  of  faith.  The  Monitor  { Newark, 
N.  J.)  remarks  that "  Catholic  doctrines  and  practises  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  greeted  as  blasphemous  or  unscriptural  are  now 
regarded  with  favor  which  scarcely  seeks  to  conceal  itself."  The 
writer  ranks  the  present  Methodist  controversy  with  what  he  de- 
clares are  signs  that  Protestantism  is  looking  with  more  favor 
upon  the  practise  of  auricujar  confession  and  the  honor  attributed 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Catholic  Standard  and  /////^(Phila- 
delphia) remarks : 

"The  new  question  is, 'Shall  Methodists  pray  for  the  dead?' 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  shall  if  they  will.  But  if  they  do 
they  may  cease  to  be  good  Methodists,  but  may  in  time  become 
good  Catholics." 

The  Pittsburg  Observer  adds  : 

"If  our  Methodist  brethren  study  the  question  with  unpreju- 
diced minds  and  a  sincere  desire  to  accept  truth,  however  unpal- 
atable it  may  be  to  them  at  first,  they,  too,  will  recognize  the  sweet 
and  consoling  reasonableness  of  the  practise." 


If  this  were  true  these  admonitions  would  hardly  be  given  with 
such  a  degree  of  uniformity.  Whatever  motive  may  impel  them 
to  render  such  service  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  service  of  the 
most  valuable  character  and  that  which  should  evoke  the  highest 
commendation  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  races  prosperous 
and  happy." 


UNAPPRECIATED  NEGRO  PREACHERS 

THE  negro  preacher  has  not  received  the  credit  due  him,  thinks 
a  religious  organ  of  that  race,  for  his  effectual  encourage- 
ment of  patience  and  endurance  among  his  people,  thus  promoting 
peace  and  harmony.  It  is  difficult  to  divine,  remarks  The  Na- 
tional Baptist  Union  (Nashville),  "what  would  be  the  status  or  the 
limit  of  racial  feeling  throughout  the  Southland  were  it  not  for  the 
constant  appeals  of  the  negro  preachers  to  their  people  to  sacrifice 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  promote  the  law,  dispense  justice,  and  to 
look  to  God  for  the  correction  of  evils  which  they  sometimes  pain- 
fully endure."  The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  question  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  The  negro  race  has  passed  through  some  trying  periods  during 
recent  years;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  has  been  much 
of  restlessness  and  discontent  among  them.  The  less  thoughtful 
and  more  indiscreet  element  in  the  race  has  emphasized  the  old 
doctrine  of  '  forbearance  ceasing  to  be  a  virtue. '  In  pursuit  of  this 
theory,  they  would  have  introduced  a  new  order  of  things,  but 
for  the  fact  that  admonitions  to  peace  have  been  most  frequent 
and  earnest  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  negro  churches. 
Whatever  irregularities  the  negro  ministers  have  had  or  may  now 
have,  they  should  be  given  credit  for  one  valuable  piece  of  work 
that  they  have  always  been  willing  to  accomplish — that  is,  the  ad- 
monishing of  the  people  to  the  observance  of  peace  ;  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men,  and  to  do  good  to  their  neighbors.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  learned  and  the  uncultured  negro  minister. 
Each  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  admonishing  his  people  to 
be  sober,  discreet,  patient,  and  forgiving:  and  each  in  turn  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  We  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  negro  preachers  admonish  their  people  more  fre- 
quently to  patience,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  Christian  charity, 
without  regard  to  race  or  previous  conditions,  etc.,  than  do  the 
preachers  of  any  other  race  or  nationality  on  the  continent.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  their  meekness  grows  out  of  their  weakness. 


INDIFFERENCE  TO  IMMORTALITY 

"\  I  THAT  is  most  striking  in  the  present  aspect  ot  the  contro- 
*  ^  versy  over  human  immortality  is  the  average  man's  abso- 
lute want  of  interest  in  the  question.  People  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, and  turn  to  their  newspaper  or  their  business  at  the  mention 
or  thought  of  an  after-life.  The  destructive  work  of  modern  phi- 
losophy and  science  has  actually  resulted  in  so  unsettling  men's 
minds  that  they  have  grown  indifferent  to  a  problem  which  they 
despair  of  ever  solving.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  William 
Osier,  regius  professor  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  England.  Dr. 
McComb,  writing  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  quotes  this 
eminent  physicist  as  saying  that  the  modern  man  is  indifferent  to 
the  whole  matter.  This  finite  world  is  enough  for  him,  and  he 
recks  not  of  any  other.     Professor  Osier  asks : 

"Where  among  the  educated  and  the  refined,  much  less  among 
the  masses,  do  we  find  any  ardent  desire  for  a  future  life?  It  is 
not  a  subject  of  drawing-room  conversation  ;  and  the  man  whose 
habit  it  is  to  buttonhole  his  acquaintances  and  inquire  earnestly 
after  their  souls  is  shunned  like  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Among 
the  clergy  it  is  not  thought  polite  to  refer  to  so  delicate  a  topic 
except  officially  from  the  pulpit.  Most  ominous  of  all,  as  indi- 
cating the  utter  absence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  is  the 
silence' of  the  press,  in  the  columns  of  which  are  manifest  daily 
the  works  of  the  flesh.  Did  me  .  really  entertain  such  a  wonder- 
ful thought  as  survival  after  death,  would  they  not  make  of  it  a 
subject  of  daily  intercourse,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  expres- 
sions of  astonishment  and  joy  at  such  a  glorious  prospect?" 

Dr.  McComb  pronounces  such  a  conclusion  as  this  to  be  "  based 
on  a  very  superficial  conception  of  human  nature,"  and  enlarges 
upon  the  point  as  follows  : 

"  Men  are  dimly  conscious  that  they  live  in  a  world  full  of  mys- 
teries, of  the  strangest  contradictions  and  the  most  perplexing 
riddles,  such  as  life  and  birth,  and  love  and  death;  yet  in  the 
small-talk  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  newspaper  these  great 
realities  occupy  a  small  place  as  compared  with  bridge  and  whist 
and  football  and  the  latest  scandal  in  'the  smart  set.'  The  trivial- 
ities of  the  moment  may  well  form  the  light  froth  that  dances  on 
the  surface  of  human  intercourse;  but  to  suppose  that  this  is  all, 
that  there  are  no  depths  beneath  where  the  things  that  lie  nearest 
our  souls  lie  hid,  is  to  commit  the  common  fallacy  of  taking  a  part 
for  the  whole.  To  see  that  this  is  so  we  have  but  to  imagine  what 
would  result  if  science  succeeded  in  proving  what  Professor  Haeckel 
in  his  dogmatic  way  says  it  has  proved,  namely,  that  for  man 
death  is  the  end.  Does  any  one  really  think  that  in  such  an  even- 
tuality the  majority  of  the  race,  and  they  not  the  least  thoughtful 
and  spiritual,  would  not  be  conscious  of  an  irreparable  loss,  of  a 
dreadful  dislocation  of  the  whole  inner  world,  would  not  feel  a 
horror  as  if.  when  gazing  at  a  star-strewn  sky.  a  giant  hand  were 
seen  putting  out  the  ancient  lights  of  heaven  ?  " 

But  Professor  Osier,  in  his  book  on  "  Science  and  Immortality." 
from  which  the  writer  in  The  Quarterly  is  quoting,  is  speaking  as 
"a  medical  expert"  and  testifies  that  even  at  their  last  moment  the 
majority  of  men  "  express  no  fears  or  hopes  about  the  other 
world."  They  die  as  they  have  lived,  "practically  uninfluenced 
by  the  thoughts  of  a  future  life."  Dr.  Osier  gives  in  the  following 
words  his  own  observation  in  this  matter: 

"  I  have  careful  records  of  about  five  hundred  death-beds  stud- 
ied particularly  with  reference  to  the  modes  of  death  and  the  sen- 
sations of  the  dying.  The  great  majority  gave  no  si^n  one  way  or 
the  other;  like  their  birth,  their  death  was  a  sleep  and  a  forget- 
ting." 

Why  Professor   Osier's   testimony  on  this  point  amounts  to  so 
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little  in  supporting  his  argument  for  man's  indifference  to  immor- 
tality is  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  McComb  : 

"Surely  this  distinguished  writer  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  a 
true  criterion  for  judging  whether  faith  in  a  future  life  has  any 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  feelings  of  the 
soul  as  it  approaches  the  Mow,  dark  verge  of  life.'  Not  to  man 
weakened  by  disease,  his  moral  and  spiritual  energies  dulled 
through  the  collapse  of  the  body,  but  to  man  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers,  are  we  to  refer  on  such  a  point." 

Dr.  McComb  quotes  in  this  connection  Victor  Hugo's  speech  at 
the  grave  of  Balzac — "  It  is  not  darkness  to  him,  it  is  Light !  It  is 
not  the  end,  but  the  beginning;  not  nothingness,  but  eternity. 
Such  coffins  proclaim  immortality.  Do  we  not  say  to  ourselves 
here,  to-day,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  great  genius  in  this  life 
can  be  other  than  a  great  spirit  after  death?" — and  he  adds  in 
comment: 

"  Xow  it  was  the  vision,  not  of  the  dying,  but  of  the  living  Balzac 
that  forced  from  Hugo  this  confession  of  taith.  Moreover,  Dr, 
Osier  forgets  to  take  into  account  a  phenomenon  well  known  to 
those  who  minister  to  the  dying,  and  that  is,  their  curious  re- 
serve about  their  deepest  feelings,  as  tho  the  soul,  preparatory  to 
her  strange,  lone  journey,  withdrew  into  herself,  absorbed  in  her 
own  affairs.  And  this  self-absorption  may  well  be  mistaken  for 
blank  indifference." 


SCOPE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INDEX 
EXPURGATORIUS 

M  OT  one  important  American  book  has  found  its  way  into  the 
*■  ^  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and, 
strangely  enough,  "the  one  scientific  work  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  conflicted  with  Romanistic  doctrines,  Darwin's 'Origin 
of  Species,'  has  never  been  disapproved  by  the  Index  authori- 
ties." So  writes  a  New  York  Tribune  reviewer  in  a  criticism  of 
George  Haven  Putnam's  new  work  on  "  The  Censorship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  a  criticism  in-which  it  is  apparent  that  the  re- 
viewer has  no  sympathy  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
One  can  not  run  through  the  lists  of  the  Index,  this  writer  contin- 
ues, "  without  realizing  at  once  how  greatly  mere  chance,  personali- 
ties, and  narrow  theological  training  have  guided  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  in  its  toilsome  career."  The  failure  of  the  Index,  we 
are  told  further,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  little 
known  and  still  of  tener  ignored  by  orthodox  Catholics.     We  read  : 

"In  Spain,  supposedly  the  most  loyal  Catholic  country,  the 
Index  is  not  valid  at  all.  Bishops  in  various  other  countries,  too, 
have  both  questioned  and  denied  its  worth  and  its  applicability  to 
extra-Italian  lands.  On  several  occasions  bishops  and  archbish- 
ops have  used  and  recommended  condemned  books.  The  greatest 
factor  in  stripping  the  Index  of  all  real  power  has,  of  course,  been 
the  opposition  of  European  governments  to  papal  infringements 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  book  trade. 

"  In  England  Roman  censorship  never  had  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence, because  the  Government  enforced  its  prohibitions  only  in 
rare  cases.  In  Paris,  where  the  spirit  of  independence  even  per- 
vaded the  Sorbonne,  but  little  more  could  be  accomplished  than 
in  England.  Even  Catholic  Germany  often  laughed  at  the  de- 
crees, while  Holland  turned  a  pretty  penny  by  publishing  con- 
demned literature  for  export.  Italy,  tho  most  under  papal  domi- 
nation, was  by  no  means  uniformly  obedient,  the  Republic  of 
Venice  being  particularly  disposed  to  ignore  the  censors.  All  in 
all,  we  can  not  dispute  the  historian's  verdict  that  the  chief  service 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  has  rendered  has  been  the  preservation 
of  the  contents  of  many  interesting  books  which  but  for  the  pub- 
licity they  gained  through  papal  disapproval  might  have  lapsed 
into  oblivion.  Modern  liberal  Catholics  realize  the  hindrance  the 
Index  imposes  upon  scientific  and  cultural  progress  within  the 
Roman  Church,  and  there  are  signs  pointing  to  an  eventual  tho 
distant  reform  in  the  papal  attitude  toward  freedom  in  thinking 
and  reading." 

From   Mr.    Putnam's  work    we  learn   what  kind   of   books   the 
lex  condemns,  and  what  are   the  duties,  as  instituted  by  Leo 


XIII.  and  kept  in  force  by  his  successor,  of  those  constituted  as 
censors  of  books  permission  for  whose  publication  has  been  asked 
of  the  Holy  See.     Thus. 

"The  books  of  apostates,  heretics,  schismatics,  and  all  writers 
whatsoever,  defending  heresy  or  schism  or  in  any  way  attacking 
the  foundations  of  religion,  are  altogether  prohibited. 

"  Moreover,  the  books  of  non-Catholics,  ex  pro/esso  treating  of 
religion,  are  prohibited,  unless  they  clearly  contain  nothing  con- 
trary to  Catholic  faith. 

"  The  books  of  the  above-mentioned  writers,  not  treating  ex 
professo  of  religion,  but  only  touching  incidentally  upon  the  truths 
of  faith,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical 
law,  unless  proscribed  by  special  decree 

"  Bishops,  whose  duty  it  is  to  grant  permission  for  the  printing 
of  books,  shall  take  care  to  employ  in  the  examination  of  them 
men  of  acknowledged  piety  and  learning,  concerning  whose  faith 
and  honesty  they  may  feel  sure,  and  that  they  will  show  neither 
favor  nor  ill-will,  but,  putting  aside  all  human  affections,  will  look 
only  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

"  Censors  must  understand  that,  in  the  matter  of  various  opin- 
ions and  systems,  they  are  bound  to  judge  with  a  mind  free  from 
all  prejudice,  according  to  the  precept  of  Benedict  XIV.  There- 
fore they  should  put  away  all  attachment  to  their  particular  coun- 
try, family,  school,  or  institute,  and  lay  aside  all  partizan  spirit. 
They  must  keep  before  their  eyes  nothing  but  the  dogmas  of  Holy. 
Church,  and  the  common  Catholic  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the 
decrees  of  general  councils,  the  constitutions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, and  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  doctors  of  the  church. 

"  If,  after  this  examination,  no  objection  appears  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  the  Ordinary  shall  grant  to  the  author,  in  writing 
and  without  any  fee  whatsoever,  a  license  to  publish,  which  shall 
be  printed  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  work." 

Censorship  was  not  invented  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  "  had 
been  an  unspecified  prerogative  of  secular  rulers,  from  whom  the 
church,  as  it  became  a  political  machine,  adopted  the  device." 
The  Tribune  reviewer  continues  on  this  phase  of  the  subject : 

"  Various  authorities  within  the  church  forbade  or  expurgated 
books  long  before  the  Pope  undertook  to  do  so  in  1542.  About 
this  time,  tho,  the  dissemination  of  printed  books  had  rendered 
vain  the  efforts  of  isolated  bishops  and  universities;  only  a 
strongly  organized  central  power,  like  the  Papacy,  could  cope  with 
the  terrifying  situation  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  movable 
type  and  the  printing-press  and  the  use  of  the  same  by  Protestants. 
Spain  alone,  under  her  notorious  Inquisitors,  was  able  to  keep 
heretical  publications  under  control  without  foreign  assistance. 
Welcome  as  aid  from  Rome  may  have  been  to  many  true  believ- 
ers, it  was  opposed  by  numerous  prominent  bishops  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  their  historic  powers  and  jurisdiction.  Traces  of  this 
attitude  of  the  bishops  persisted  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  form  of  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  Roman  censorship  over 
countries  not  under  the  political  control  of  the  Papacy." 

Some  of  the  classes  of  secular  works  that  are  under  the  ban  of 
the  Index  are  here  mentioned  by  The  Tribune: 

"  Legal  writings,  particularly  those  dealing  with  usury  and  mar- 
riage, were  condemned  ;  histories  of  the  law  showing  how  Euro- 
pean ideas  had  arisen  also  fell  under  the  ban.  Of  course,  nearly 
every  philosopher  was  branded,  even  those  who  strenuously  af- 
firmed allegiance  to  the  church.  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Mon- 
taigne, Bacon,  and  Hobbes  were  among  those  honored  with  dis- 
approval. Along  with  them  Swift's  'Tale  of  a  Tub,'  Defoe's 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  La  Eontaine's  'Contes  et  Nouvelles'  also 
appear.  Curiously  enough,  the  sale  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  was 
prohibited  in  the  Papal  States,  tho  never  entered  on  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Almost  every  important  history — Ranke,  Hume, 
Robertson,  Hallam,  and  others — gets  notice.  But  the  most  famous 
interdicts  are  those  directed  against  scientific  works.  The  pro- 
hibition of  all  works  teaching  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy 
was  in  force  as  late  as  1822.  The  famous  edicts  against  Galileo's 
scientific  writings  and  the  author's  compulsory  public  recantation 
of  his  views  are  well  known.  The  unwitting  humor  of  the  church- 
men never  flaunted  itself  more  innocently  than  in  the  papal  preface 
printed  with  Galileo's 'Dialogs,'  Galileo  having  declared  that  the 
'  Dialogs  '  merely  presented  an  imaginary  controversy.  The  book 
was  sanctioned,  but  given  an  introductory  note  warning  the  reader 
not  to  take  the  contents  seriously  !  " 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  JOKE  ON  TOLSTOY 

THE  severe  judgment  passed  by  Tolstoy  upon  Shakespeare's 
plays  was  recently  put  to  an  interesting  and  humorous  test. 
As  reported  by  the  Paris  Temps,  "  King  Lear,"  "  Hamlet,"  and 
"  Othello  "  were  not  long  since  read  betore  a  company  of  Russian 
peasants  and  "  not  only  excited  lively  interest,  but  produced  a  pro- 
found moral  impression."  Count  Tolstoy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  recently  confest  his  disbelief  in  Shakespeare's  greatness  as  a 
delineator  of  character.  The  English  dramatist,  he  averred  in  his 
"Critical  Essay  on  Shakespeare,"  "  can  not  be  recognized  either 
as  a  great  genius  or(  even  as  an  average  author."  Yet,  says  The 
Nation  (NewYork),  commenting  upon  this  incident  of  the  muzhiks, 
"his  position  is  emphatically  condemned  by  that  very  peasant 
audience  whose  naive  judgment  he  makes  the  standard  of  all 
esthetic  value  in  his 'What  Is  Art?'"  The  experiment  with  the 
peasants  is  described  in  this  wise: 

"With  the  story  of 'King  Lear'  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all. 
The  old  king's  senile  arbitrariness  and  peevishness  were  instantly 
comprehended  and  condemned,  tho  later  his  due  meed  of  pity  was 
not  refused  him.  The  wicked  sisters  were  properly  execrated, 
and  Cordelia  won  many  tears  throughout  the  play.  Othello  '  was 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle  at  the  beginning,  but  soon  seized  the  audi- 
ence and  held  it  to  the  last  pitiful  moment,  which  to  many  came 
unexpectedly.  '  Hamlet '  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  plays  ; 
the  famous  soliloquy  had  to  be  twice  repeated  before  its  meaning 
was  clearly  grasped,  and  Ophelia'1  s  conduct  gave  rise  to  varying 
speculations.  But  it  is  nothing  less  than  amazing  that  the  humble 
Russian  audience  should  have  hit  upon  the  very  mooted  point  that 
more  intelligent  Shakespearian  audiences  have  so  long  debated, 
and  immediately  fallen  to  arguing  whether  Hamlefs  irresolute 
'conduct  proceeded  from  inherent  defects  of  character  or  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  circumstances." 

The  joke  is  somewhat  on  Shakespeare,  continues  The  Nation, 
as  well  as  on  Tolstoy.  Taking  the  example  of  "  King  Lear,"  de- 
nied by  Tolstoy  the  rank  of  high  art  because  of  Lear's  extrava- 
gances and  vulgarities,  the  peasant  audience,  it  thinks,  found  the 
play  easy  of  comprehension  for  the  very  qualities  that  Tolstoy 
reprobates.     Thus: 

"The  elemental  turgidity  of  the  play  was  too  much  like  what,  in 
coarser  form,  they  may  have  very  well  known  and  experienced  in 
person  ;  for  we  may  say  that  the  manners  of  British  royalty  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  were  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Rus- 
sian tiller  of  the  soil  to-day.  And  so  history  has  its  little  game  of 
irony  with  Shakespeare,  who  must  appeal  for  justice  from  Pros- 
pero  Tolstoy  and  Mercutio  Bernard  Shaw  to  an  audience  of  his 
own  clowns,  to  Touchstone  and  Bottom  and  Dogberry  and,  possi- 
bly, Leafs  Fool" 

A  further  reflection  which  bears  upon  the  much-discust  ques- 
tion of  Shakespeare  as  a  playwright,  is  presented  by  this  and  sim- 
ilar efforts  to  offer  his  plays  in  a  foreign  medium  with  the  neces- 
sarily consequent  evaporation  of  most  of  their  poetic  aroma. 
There  is  here  evidence  of  the  residual  power  of  the  dramas  as 
drama,  as  The  Nation  shows : 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  process  of  change 
the  Shakespearian  plays  were  put  through  before  they  were  given 
to  the  Russian  peasant  public.  There  must  have  been  much  sim- 
plification. The  very  translation  of  Hamlet'  into  a  foreign 
tongue  is  a  step  toward  verbal  simplicity;  'there's  the  rub '  be- 
comes 'voild  V obstacle,"1  and  a  'bare  bodkin'  cuts  like  a  'petit 
couteau.''  And  once  you  remove  the  occasional  obscurity  or  am- 
biguity that  arises  from  figurative  style  or  complicated  sentence 
structure,  why  should  not  'Hamlet '  seize  immediately  on  an  un- 
educated bucolic  audience?  To  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  play 
as  an  acting  drama,  as  a  '  thriller,'  one  should  see  it  on  the  Bowery, 
interpreted  by  a  poverty-stricken  Italian  company,  with  the  very 
rags  of  costume  and  debris  of  scenery.  What  a  splendid  melo- 
drama it  stood  forth  as  scene  followed  scene,  and  laid  its  grip  on 


an  American  audience,  ignorant  of  Italian,  by  sheer  force  of  dyna- 
mic situation  and  tableau  !  It  may  be  a  grievous  thing  indeed  to 
speak  of  'Hamlet'  as  stript  of  its  poetry  and  its  rhetorical  splen- 
dor ;  but  stript  is  not  the  word ;  most  of  the  play  remained  there, 
strangely  enough,  in  the  threadbare  Italian,  just  as  it  must  have 
remained  in  the  colloquial  Russian,  showing  conclusively  that, 
after  all,  the  play  is  the  thing  with  which  to  move  the  conscience 
of  peasants  no  less  than  of  kings." 


PITTSBURG  IN  MURAL  DECORATION 

ANEW  departure  in  the  embellishment  of  public  buildings  is 
marked  by  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander's  mural  decorations  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg.  They  are  both  modern  and 
American,  and  in  this  respect  stand  apart  from  much  of  the  wall- 
painting  produced  in  this  country,  which,  as  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin 
remarks,  might  "quite  as  appropriately  adorn  some  edifice  in 
Europe."     These  paintings  so  intimately  represent  local  character 
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PITTSBURG  TYPIFIED, 


In  one  of  the  panels  by  John  W.  Alexander  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. "  It  represents  the  workaday  face  of  one  who  acts  quickly 
and  surely  and  never  flinches." 

that  they  would  be  out  of  place  anywhere  else.  They  depict  what 
the  exuberant  Pittsburg  Dispatch  called  "  the  apotheosis  of  Pitts- 
burg." "  Unequivocally  modern,"  is  what  Mr.  Caffin  calls  them, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  male  types  which  "  represent  a  concep- 
tion of  the  rights  and  possibilities  of  labor  that  is  a  part  of  our 
present-day  understanding  of  democracy."  but  also  in  the  "har- 
monic structure"  of  Mr.  Alexander's  composition.  He  has  "cut 
clean  away  from  the  old  method  of  piled-up.  obviously  balanced 
composition,  and  flung  on  the  canvas  in  the  freedom  of  apparent 
unrestraint  a  distribution  of  forms  the  secret  of  whose  rhythm 
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and  balance  is  evasive."  Mr  Alexander's  decorations  adorn  the 
great  entrance-hall  of  the  enlarged  building.  The  framing  of  the 
pictures  is  the  grayish  yellow-buff  marble  of  the  interior  construc- 
tion. Along  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  at  a  height  of  ten  feet 
from  the  floor,  runs  a  series  of  oblong  panels  typifying  the  labor 
of  the  city  ;  and  higher,  beginning  at  a  line  some  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  gallery  floor,  is  anothei  series  of  panels,  broad 
and  tall,  presenting  an  allegory  of  Pittsburg's  triumph,  and,  in 
panels  not  yet  put  in  place,  a  commemoration  of  the  means  of  ap- 
poach  to  the  city  by  river  and  rail.  Above  all  is  a  third  tier  of 
lunette-shaped  spaces,  to  be  filled  with  designs  typifying  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  which  the  building  itself  is  the  home.  Describing 
the  decorations  in  Harper's  Magazine  (May),  Mr.  Caffin  shows 
how,  contrary  to  such  artists  as  Meunier,  Mr.  Alexander  has  been 
guided  by  an  idealistic  rather  than  a  socialistic  purpose  : 

"  In  his  treatment  of  the  Labor  panels  Mr.  Alexander  has 
avoided  any  direct  illustrations  of  actual  processes  of  work,  yet 
the  various  scenes  are  suggestive  of  the  particular  kind  of  labor 
identified  with  the  industries  of  Pittsburg.  Himself  a  native  of 
the  city  and  in  his  boyhood  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  labor 
in  the  mills  and  foundries  and  around  the  coke-ovens,  the  painter 
has  realized  a  quantity  of  impressions  locally  characteristic  and 
powerfully  suggestive.  For  it  is  Labor,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
city's  material  greatness  and  as  the  base  on  which  she  builds  her 
efforts  toward  the  ideal,  that  he  set  out  to  commemorate.  Nor 
did  he  view  it,  either  mentally  or  artistically,  in  its  crudity  of  con- 
trasts, as  a  lurid  drama  of  Cyclopean  energy.  He  saw  it  rather 
as  a  union  of  mind  and  muscle,  and  has  sought  to  bring  out  the 
controlling  element  of  intelligence  in  the  conflict  of  humanity  with 
matter.  While,  almost  without  exception,  the  men  he  has  repre- 
sented are  physically  powerful,  with  backs  and  chests  on  which 
the  muscles  lie  in  firm  slabs,  and  with  arms  that  are  strong  with 
cords  of  steel,  they  have  heads  expressive  of  more  than  average 


intelligence.  For  he  has  not  been  betrayed  into  the  foolishness  of 
overdoing  this  suggestion.  The  heads  are  not  fantastically  en- 
nobled ;  still  less  do  they  indicate  any  self-consciousness  of  supe- 
riority, or  any  pose  of  playing  a  great  role.  Their  demeanor,  like 
their  movements,  seems  to  be  a  natural  product  of,  as  well  as  a 
controlling  factor  in,  the  character  of  their  labor." 

As  color  spots,  continues  Mr.  Caffin,  the  forms  of  the  workman 
are  vibrant  and  decisive.     We  read  further: 

"  Brown  tones  of  flesh,  ruddier  hue  in  many  of  the  faces,  and  in 
the  clothes  dull  blue,  or  blackish  blue,  and  drabs  and  tawny  buffs, 
break  clearly  against  the  gray  swirls  of  atmosphere  that  is  mel- 
lowed with  rose,  and  yellow  and  murky  brown  glows  from  unseen 
fires.  From  out  the  smoke-wreaths  looms  here  and  there  some 
hint  of  mechanical  contrivance — girder,  crane,  wheels,  a  hanging 
tackle;  sometimes  the  men  are  laboring  on  the  workshop  floor, 
other  times  suspended  in  mid-air;  one  gets  a  notion  of  the  strenu- 
ousness  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  of  the  putting  forth  of  might 
and  the  power  of  mental  poise.  And  while  the  movement  of  the 
figures  proceeds  around  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  the  steam  and 
smoke  ascend,  carrying  one's  thought  up  to  the  representation  of 
the  City's  Triumph." 

One  of  the  second  tier  of  upright  panels  is  a  design  containing 
a  figure  typifying  Pittsburg,  the  conception  again  showing  how 
Mr.  Alexander  has  evaded  tradition  and  produced  a  figure  that, 
symbolizing  a  city,  has  ignored,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  old 
Latin  rule  of  genders  : 

"It  is  a  man  clad  from  head  to  heels  in  black  armor,  that  re- 
flects the  glare  of  furnaces  far  below.  The  face  shows  squarely 
above  the  short  curly  beard  ;  it  has  no  majesty  of  mien,  but  steady 
and  dauntless  resolution ;  it  is  the  workaday  face  of  one  who  acts 
quickly  and  surely  and  never  flinches,  with  a  fixt  deliberation  in 
his  gaze. 

"  What  I  am  trying  to  express  is  that  here  again  Mr.  Alexander 
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has  kept  clear  of  heroics.  There  is  no  parade  of  sentiment,  no 
pose  of  pomp  and  affectation.  Moreover,  he  has  had  the  courage 
and  discretion  to  get  away  from  the  traditional  device  of  embody- 
ing the  city  as  a  woman,  recognizing  that  the  labor  of  Pittsburg  is 
man's  labor  and  typifying  it  by  a  man.  But  why  in  armor?  you 
may  ask.  I  can  not  say.  However,  for  my  own  part,  the  an- 
achronism does  not  jar;  I  am  conscious  of  no  suggestion  of  medi- 
evalism, but  rather  of  the  constant  type  of  the  warrior,  handed  on 
from  days  when  it  was  the  man-to-man  fight  that  counted  ;  until, 
with  the  thought  that  life  is  as  much  as  ever  a  fight,  and  remem- 
bering also  what  is  Pittsburg's  chief  product,  I  find  myself  regard- 
ing as  quite  natural  the  city's  embodiment  as  a  knight  in  steel. 

"But  while  the  application  of  mental  and  physical  labor  to 
material  results  is  typified  by  a  man,  the  reward  of  labor  in  wealth 
of  resources  and  in  the  grace  and  heightening  of  life  is  symbolized 
by  beautiful  maiden  forms.  These  creatures  of  the  upper  air 
come  trooping  in  from  near  and  far  with  gifts  of  cunning  crafts- 
manship from  the  looms,  the  workshops,  and  the  studios  of  the 
world.  Like  swallows  homing  at  twilight,  they  skim  the  air,  and 
poise,  and  wheel.  The  smoke-wreaths  have  taken  shape  in  draper- 
ies that  cling  to  their  lovely  forms  and  stream  below  their  feet  in 
buoyant  volumes." 

A  PRIZE  FOR  POETRY— Advice  to  millionaires  on  the  spend- 
ing of  their  fortunes  confronts  us  every  day  in  the  newspapers. 
Now  it  is  the  art  of  poetry  for  whose  improvement  an  endowed 
prize  like  that  offered  by  the  French  poet,  Francois  Coppee,  to 
the  poet  of  France  who  shall  write  the  best  verses,  is  asked  by  the 
Rochester  Post  Express.  The  idea  is  not  extravagant  when  one 
reflects  that  prizes  are  offered  for  painting,  sculpture,  novel, 
drama,  or— as  The  Post  Express  completes  the  list — "for  the  best 
advertisement,  for  a  brew  of  beer,  or  a  brand  of  biscuit."  The 
paper  continues : 

"  Even  in  France,  where  poetry  is  valued  more  highly  than  in 


other  countries,  the  poet  does  not  receive  the  encouragement  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  The  amiability  of  Mr.  Copp^e,  therefore, 
in  acting  as  a  modest  Mrecenas  to  the  budding  Berangers  and  the 
adolescent  Gautiers  of  La  Belle  France,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  Gallic  idea  is  so  excellent  that  we  wish  it  might  be  transferred 
to  this  country.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportnnity  for  Mr.  Carnegie 
or  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  some  other  captain  of  industry  to  do  a  little 
more  good  with  the  superfluous  money  at  his  command.  Why  not 
subscribe  a  modest  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  good  poetry? 
There  are  many  thousands  of  rimesters  in  this  country,  and  several 
poets ;  but  the  work  of  the  latter  is  not  encouraged,  unless  we  may 
call  occasional  publication  in  a  magazine  an  encouragement.  An 
annual  or  biennial  prize  offered  for  the  best  poem  would  stimulate 
the  writers  of  poetry  to  exert  their  best  efforts.  Even  if  the  experi- 
ment did  not  result  in  an  immortal  ode  or  epic,  the  money  would 
not  be  wasted,  for  the  competition  would  stimulate  popular  inter- 
est in  poesy.     Who  will  be  the  Coppee  of  American  letters?" 


HAS  ENGLAND   OUTGROWN 
SWINBURNE? 

MR.  SWINBURNE  is  described  by  an  English  writer  as 
"  the  poet  of  youth,  the  poet  of  rebellion,  the  poet  of  rebel- 
lious youth."  In  almost  the  same  breath  he  declares  that  the 
great  poet  is  in  these  latter  days  without  disciples,  especially  in 
England,  tho  he  does  admit  that  some  trace  of  his  influence  may 
be  seen  "in  the  poetry  of  the  transplanted  Briton."  He  goes  on 
to  name  such  "  outlanders  "  as  the  Australian  poets,  ".Mr.  Madi- 
son Cawein,  and  the  little  known  poets  of  the  American  South- 
west," and  Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  to  his  mind  "  the  most  considerable 
by  far  of  the  many  poets  of  Greater  Britain."  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  England  is  a  nation  of  old  men,  particularly  when  we 
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read  the  following,  written  in  the  London  Outlook  by  this  critic. 
who  signs  the  initials  "  E.  B.  O."  : 

"The  truth  is  that  we  outgrow  Mr.  Swinburne  (who  was  seventy 
years  young  yesterday,  having  achieved  so  much  of  his  immortal- 
ity as  we  outgrow  our  yoHth.  If  we  could,  we  would  be  young 
eternally,  and  eternally  his  disciples.  But  youth  departs,  and  the 
youthful  delights— the  lust  of  living,  the  rage  against  realities- 
cease  to  be  all-sufficing,  and  the  poet's  seas  and  storms  of  song 
are  no  longer  for  us  the  similitudes  of  our  self-sufficiency.  Nec- 
essarily we  grow  old.  and  we  parcel  out  necessity  into  the  seven 
deadly  virtues  of  middle  age— of  which  the  deadliest  is  the  desire 
for  sympathy.  Then  we  begin  to  criticize  Mr.  Swinburne  for 
his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  commonalty  (being  common  men 
ourselves  *  and  accuse  him  of  a  want  of  intellectual  power,  forget- 
ting that  all  his  larger  poems  move  to  the  tides  and  winds  of  Euro- 
pean life  and  thought,  and  we  resort  to  lesser  men  (for  no  living 
English  poet  is  his  peen  in  order  to  find  the  far-fetched  fantastic 
sympathy  which  may  be  ours  by  proxy." 

If  England  has  grown  so  moribund  that  she  can  no  longer  fur- 
nish a  disciple,  she  can  still  be  proud  of  her  possession  of  so  great 
a  vital  force,  even  if  he  affect  her  no  more  than  a  specimen  in  a 
museum.  His  value  is  appraised  by  "  E.  B.  O."  as  that  of  a  lib- 
erator, comparable  in  the  held  of  poetry  only  to  the  achievements 
of  Wagner  in  the  domain  of  music.  Every  living  English  poet,  it 
is  asserted,  owes  him  a  debt  of  obligation  for  "the  great  gift  of 
liberty  which  he  has  given  to  one  and  all— even  to  the  writers  of 
prize  poems."     Thus: 

"  He  has  released  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  iambic :  so  that 
the  Englishman's  Pegasus,  even  if  his  wings  have  become  rudi- 
mentary organs,  no  longer  goes  to  market  with  the  gait  of  an 
American  trotter.  He  has  released  the  heroic  couplet  from  the 
dead  hand  of  Pope,  and  it  is  now  the  winged  creature  it  was 
meant  to  be.  He  has  added  new  harmonies  to  the  technic  of 
blank  verse.  He  has  developed  the  devices  of  repetition  and  allit- 
eration into  a  splendid  system  of  orchestration.  He  has  brought 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  nation's  remembrance  words  new  and 
old.  so  that  the  modern  poet's  vocabulary  is  doubled  and  its  con- 
tent of  meaning  trebled." 

The  poet's  portrait  is  sketched  by  a  writer  in  The  Daily  Mail 
(London.  April  201.  wherein  we  see  emphasized  those  inimitable 
traits  which  make  him  a  man  without  peers,  but  a  product  which 
no  other  country  than  England  is  capable  of  bringing  forth.  We 
read  : 

"  Deafness  has  rendered  him  no  longer  the  greatest  conversa- 
tionalist that  you  can  rind  ;  but  it  leaves  him  the  finest  talker  that 
we  have.  It  is  all  a  monolog.  He  sits  for  long  silent  and  intent 
on  his  thoughts  and  the  tablecloth.  Then  suddenly  he  speaks, 
with  the  most  rarely  musical  and  best-controlled  of  organs.  You 
notice  the  voice  and  the  manner  as  he  gets,  like  a  boat,  under 
way.  They  are  the  products  of  a  great  age,  penetrating,  clearly 
conceived,  classical ;  they  exhale  an  aroma,  they  bring  into  the 
slightly  gloomy  room  an  atmosphere  of  something  antique,  golden, 
and  derived  from  a  past  to  which  none  of  us  can  now  go  back. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  rhetoric,  modulated  to  fill  a  small  room,  but 
perfectly  attuned  to  hold  the  ear  of  thousands.  Not  a  syllable  is 
blurred,  not  a  tone  false;  in  a  sense  you  may  see  in  this  the  trace 
of  his  descent  from  a  seaman  and  his  lifelong  love  of  the  exacting 
sea.  It  is  ship-shape— that  is  the  right  word — because  there  is 
nothing  wasted.  The  sentences  roll,  but  they  don't  splash  over; 
the  voice  reaches  you,  but  it  never  overwhelms,  except  by  the 
magic  of  phrase.     It  is  all  just  right. 

'And.  if  the  manner  shows  a  descent  from  seamen,  the  matter 
seems  to  reveal  a  chain  that  takes  you  back  into  touch  with  the 
great  poets  of  the  early  world.  There  come  forth,  without  pause 
or  hesitation  or  break,  sonorous  passages  of  the  man's  own  Eng- 
lish, long  quotations  from  Homer,  more  English,  a  reminiscence 
of  an  epigram  of  Martial's,  a  reference  to  Porson,  a  phrase  of 
Hugo's.  It  is  all,  in  its  way,  the  finest  show  on  earth.  America 
couldn't  produce  it.  nor  any  other  city.  European  or  Oriental.  It 
passes,  this  chain,  back  through  the  great  French  Romantics  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Oxford,  and  through  Oxford  to  the  schol- 
arly and  fine  traditions  of  eighteenth-century  classicism,  through 
Italy  and  Latium  to  Greece." 


A  RUSSIAN   FOLK-STORY   IN   OPERA 

'"HE  latest  Russian  opera,  in  dealing  with  a  "  national  "  theme. 

*■  puts  out  of  court  those  Russian  critics  who  complain  that 
in  music  the  tendency  for  many  decades  has  been  antinational.  or 
cosmopolitan.  The  composers,  in  their  choice  of  subjects,  in  their 
melodies,  rhythms,  and  harmonies,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  man- 
ner, it  is  said,  have  neglected  popular  tradition  and  taste,  have 
ignored  the  folk-songs,  and  have  preferred  to  be  imitators  of  the 
European  classical  musicians.  The  result  is  that  since  Glinka 
there  has  been  no  national  opera  and  little  distinctive,  national 
music  in  Russia. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception — Rimsky-Korsakoff.  This 
gifted  and  popular  composer  has  always  been  national  and  has 
gone  to  Russian  history  and  legend  for  his  subjects.  And  in  his 
latest  opera  he  has,  according  to  all  critics,  surpassed  himself  and 
produced  a  work  that  is  significant,  vital,  and  profoundly  national. 
The  libretto,  written  by  a  new  author,  Bielsky,  under  his  guidance, 
is  based  on  an  old  sectarian  legend  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
deeply  religious  emotions  of  the  dissenters,  who  are  more  devout 
than  the  orthodox  masses.  The  opera  has  been  presented  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Tale  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitej  and  the  Maid  Fevronia." 
The  story,  as  summarized  in  the  Xovoye  Vremya,  is  as  follows : 

Fevronia,  a  saintly  and  beautiful  maid,  lives  in  solitude  in  a 
forest  remote  from  the  scenes  of  human  activity.  She  is  not  a 
hater  of  her  kind — far  from  it ;  but  neither  does  she  care  for  close 
association  with  men  and  women.  She  loves  nature  and  the  for- 
est ;  no  existence  is  so  delightful,  she  thinks,  as  hers.  Like  Sieg- 
Jiied,  she  lives  with  the  animals  and  birds,  loves  and  understands 
them,  and  worships  God  in  her  own  simple  way.  She  believes  in 
salvation  through  peace,  non-resistance,  and  love.  She  would 
gladly  suffer  for  others,  but  God  is  merciful  and  forgives  or  for- 
gets all  sins.  There  are,  in  truth,  no  sinners;  there  are  only  err- 
ing creatures  deserving  of  sympathy  and  help. 

One  day  a  warrior  and  prince,  Vsevalad,  the  son  of  the  ruler  of 
Kitej,  a  city  on  the  Volga,  penetrates  the  forest  and  discovers  the 
lovely  and  gentle  Fevronia.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  in- 
duces her  to  marry  him. 

The  next  act  takes  us  to  Kitej,  the  little  capital.  The  day  is 
given  over  to  rejoicing  and  festivity.  The  scene  is  an  animated 
one  ;  artizans,  beggars,  street-singers,  dancers  fill  the  market-place. 
and  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  heterogeneous  crowd  is  a 
certain  Gfiskka  Katurma.  half  a  drunkard,  half  a  philosopher  and 
agitator  (a  type  well  known  in  Russia).  All  are  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bride,  Fevronia.  who  comes  at  last  in  a  flower- 
laden  carriage,  surrounded  by  cavaliers. 

Suddenly  cries  and  noises  are  heard,  and  the  people  are  thrown 
into  a  panic.  The  Tatars  have  invaded  the  city  and  are  massa- 
cring the  inhabitants  in  the  outskirts.  Many  have  already  fallen 
victims  of  the  barbarians;  the  young  prince  is  killed  in  unequal 
combat,  and  Fevronia  herself  is  made  a  prisoner.  To  add  to  her 
miseries,  the  rumor  spreads  that  it  is  she  who  has  betrayed  Kitej 
to  the  Tatars. 

But  Fevronia  is  brave  and  thinks,  not  of  herself,  but  of  the  fate 
of  Kitej  and  its  ruler  and  inhabitants.  She  prays  that  Heaven 
might  save  the  city  by  making  it  invisible  to  the  enemy. 

Just  as  the  last  defenders  are  preparing  for  the  final  battle  and 
for  inevitable  martyrdom.  Fevronia's  prayer  is  heard,  a  golden 
mist  descends  upon  the  city,  and  the  latter  is  carried  up  into  the 
clouds  with  all  its  survivors,  churches,  and  houses. 

In  the  morning  the  Tatars  find  no  trace  of  Kitej  on  the  space 
it  occupied.  They  hear  the  sounds  of  its  bells  and  see  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  lake.     Terrified  by  this  miracle,  they  escape. 

In  the  last  act  Kitej  is  seen  as  a  heavenly  city.  It  has  become 
part  of  paradise.  There  Fevronia  is  married  to  her  lover  Vseva- 
lad.  and  she  sends  a  message  of  forgiveness  and  love  to  her  ene- 
mies and  traducers  on  the  earth. 

The  score  which  the  composer  has  written  for  this  operatic 
legend  is  praised  by  the  critics  in  glowing  terms.  It  has  the 
qualities  of  oratorio,  of  lyrical  drama,  and  of  the  symphonic  poem. 
Leading  themes  are  employed,  but  not  with  Wagnerian  rigor. 
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Anthology  of  French  Piano  Music.  Edited 
by  Isidor  Philipp.  Vol.  I.:  Early  Composers. 
Vol.  II.:  Modern  Composers.  Folio,  pp.  172  and 
190.     New  York:    Chas.  H.  Ditson    &  Co.     $2.50. 

Barton,  Marion  T.  D.  An  Experiment  in  Per- 
fection. i2mo,  pp.  388.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Bowen,  Marjorie.  The  Master  of  Stair.  i2mo, 
pp.  376.     New  York:    McClure,  Phillips    &  Co. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  The  Great  American  Pie 
Company.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
44.     New  York:    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia,  the;  An  International 
Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution,  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Edited  by.  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.; 
Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  D.D.;  Conde  B.  Pallen, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.;  John  J. 
Wynne,  S.J.  With  the  assistance  of  numerous 
collaborators.  In  fifteen  volumes.  Vol.  I.  With 
23  full-page  illustrations,  3  colored  plates,  and 
5  maps,  besides  numerous  smaller  half-tones.  Over 
1,000  special  contributors,  representing  27  nationali- 
ties. 4to,  pp.  xv. -820.  New  York:  Robert  Apple- 
ton  Co. 

This  is  an  age  of  encyclopedias.  It  is 
significant  that  about  the  time  when  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  was  brought  to 
completion,  a  similar  enterprise  was 
launched  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  appearance  of  this,  the  first  volume 
of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  is  an  event 
of  notable  interest  not  only  to  members 
of  the  Church  under  whose  auspices  the 
work  is  put  forth  and  to  whom  it  more 
intimately  appeals,  but  to  all  students, 
irrespective  of  creed,  who  are  concerned 
in  intellectual  progress  and  in  the  advance- 
ment of  ideals  which  are  the  common 
heritage.  Considered  as  an  achievement 
of  scholarship  alone,  it  will  command 
attention. 

Primarily  produced  by  American 
Catholic  scholars  who  have  brought  to 
their  task  the  freshness  of  view  and  free- 
dom of  inspiration  that  stamp  Catholicism 
in  America,  the  encyclopedia  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  ripest  and  most 
developed  product  of  Catholic  thought. 
The  contributors  number  about  one 
thousand  and  represent  twenty-seven 
nationalities.  Selected  on  grounds  of 
special  and  proved  efficiency,  they  stand, 
in  the  main,  for  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  advanced  Catholic  scholarship; 
that  is  to  say,  they  represent  the  Catholic 
ideal  and  tradition  as  influenced,  en- 
riched, and  developed  by  the  immense 
accretions  to  human  knowledge  which 
have  resulted  from  modern  science. 

The  historical  point  of  view,  that  is  so 
intimately  related  to  sacred  doctrine, 
lias  changed  radically  within  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  this  made  necessary 
material  changes  in  the  interpretation 
in  main-  portions  of  the  historical  narra- 
tive of  the  Scriptures.  The  great  achii 
ments    of    German     Biblical    scholarship, 


represented  by  such  men  as  Ewald,  Reuss, 
and  Wellhausen,  and  founded  upon  the 
new  science  of  philology  and  comparative 
historical  criticism,  have  effected  a  veri- 
table revolution  in  Scriptural  exegesis. 
New  ideas  and  methods,  at  first  looked 
at  askance  by  the  Catholic  Church — as 
well  they  might  be  when  we  recall  the 
extravagant  form  which  they  assumed 
in  the  hands  of  Strauss  and  certain  of 
his  Jacobin  emulators — were  later  adopted 
to  some  extent  by  the  best  school  of 
Catholic  Biblical  criticism.  Modified  by 
the  learned  labors  of  Harnack  and  a 
host  of  others  less  famous,  and  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  an  enlightened 
yet  conservative  criticism,  their  ideas 
have  long  since  been  current  in  many  of 
the  great  Catholic  universities  of  Europe 
and  have  been  boldly  advocated  in  the 
writings  of  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  its 
opponents,  the  marvelous  adaptability  of 
the  Roman  Church  proved  competent  to 
withstand  the  apparent  menace  of  the 
new  ideas.  Resting  not  solely  upon  the 
foundation  rock  of  the  Scriptures,  but  upon 
tradition  as  well,  Catholicism  has  been 
able  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  science 
upon  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
Bible,  to  maintain  its  position,  and  to 
cement,  as  it  were,  into  its  unshaken 
structure  the  missiles  of  its  assailants. 
Thanks  to  the  enlightened  boldness  of  a 
minority  of  Catholic  scholars  and  to  the 
encouragement  they  received  from  a 
liberal  'Pontiff  in  love  with  the  future, 
the  most  populous  of  the  Christian 
churches  has  been  officially  placed  in 
the  van  of  modern  thought. 

The  general  intellectual  significance  of 
the  work  before  us  is  in  line  with  this 
advance   in  liberality  of  thought 

The  historical  article  on  "Abraham," 
for  example,  which  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  learned  Benedictine  Professor  How- 
lett  of  Westminister  Seminary,  England, 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  condensed  criti- 
cism, fair  in  treatment,  and  in  general 
typical  of  the  qualities  already  alluded  to. 
The  scriptural  story  of  the  patriarch  is 
first  summed  up;  then  follows  the  view- 
point of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the 
writer  gives  the  traditional  story  of  the 
Father  of  the  Jewish  People.  In  vivid 
contrast  with  this  arc  then  presented 
the  views  taken  of  Abraham  and  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  by  modern  critic,  il 
scholars.  In  clear  and  masterful  con- 
densation, the  writer  sets  forth  the  opinion, 
almost   universally  held  by  contemporary 


criticism,  that  the  life  of  Abraham  is 
composed  of  three  writings,  or  writers, 
called  respectively,  the  Jahvist,  the  Elo- 
hist,  and  the  "priestly  writer."  Professor 
Howlett  expresses  his  own  belief  that 
neither  the  Jahvist  nor  the  Elohist  was 
a  personal  author;  he  thinks  that  both 
are  rather  schools  and  represent  the  col- 
lections of  years.  The  view-point  of  the 
New  Testament  is  next  presented,  and 
finally  Abraham  is  studied  in  the  light 
of  profane  history  and  from  the  view- 
point of  legend.  The  bibliographical  cita- 
tions include  Hummelauer,  Sayce,  Ryle, 
Driver,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Renan 
and  Gunkel. 

Turning  to  the  article  on  "Agnosticism," 
which  takes  up  about  five  pages  and  is 
contributed  by  Dr.  Edmund  T.  Shanahan, 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  treatment 
accorded  to  philosophical  subjects.  The 
different  connotations  of  the  word  "ag- 
nosticism," and  its  ample  application  in 
modern  philosophical  systems,  are  indi- 
cated with  great  clearness.  This  writer, 
who  is  favorably  known  to  non-Catholic 
audiences  as  a  lecturer  on  scholastic 
philosophy,  has  the  gift  of  expressing 
metaphysical  concepts  stript  of  the  ver- 
biage of  the  schools  and  thus  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader.  His  com- 
prehensive and  admirably  condensed  study 
of  the  movement,  which  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  modern 
thought,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  volume. 

Agnosticism  is  first  examined  as  a 
general  philosophical  theory — which  limits 
the  extent  and  validity  of  knowledge. 
Coined  by  Huxley  in  iS6q,  it  was 
used,  as  the  writer  points  out,  to  de- 
scribe "  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who 
regarded  as  futile  all  attempts  to  know 
the  reality  corresponding  to  our  ultimate 
scientific,  philosophic,  and  religious  ide 
Agnosticism  is  next  examined  as  a  general 
term  in  philosophy,  as  a  term  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
systems  of  Kant,  Hamilton,  .Mansel.  and 
Spencer.  Kant's  famous  distinction  be- 
tween the  noumenon  and  the  phenom- 
enon, his  original  and  epoch-making 
theories  of  time  and  space,  the  categor 
etc  .  are  criticized  adversely  and  their 
author  held  responsible  for  the  modern 
movement  known  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  Unknowable. 

Doctor   Shanahan  next    proceeds  to  an 
examination    of     Hamill  ioctrine    of 

the    relativity    of    knowledge,    which    he 
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regards  as  the  foundation-stone  of  modern 
Agnosticism.  Thence  he  passes  to  a 
trenchant  analysis  of  Spencer's  doctrine 
of  the  Unknowable,  wherein  he  points  out 
certain  weak  places  in  that  philosopher's 
system.  The  article  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  Agnosticism  with  regard 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  with 
an  admirably  comprehensive  bibliography. 

Leaving  the  fine  and  subtle  atmosphere 
of  philosophy,  the  reader  is  confronted 
with  a  figure  whose  startling  realism 
serves  to  restore  one  to  the  world  of  facts. 
The  baleful  apparation  of  that  Pontiff 
whose  tiara  is  seen  in  history  as  the  triple 
crown  of  infamy  crosses  the  page.  The 
article  on  Alexander  VI.  is  the  work  of 
Monsignor  James  F.  Loughlin  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  it  is  here  singled  out  for 
special  mention,  not  by  reason  of  the 
sensational  character  of  the  subject,  but 
because  it  may  be  cited  as  evidence  of 
the  fairness  of  the  work,  the  absence 
of  obscurantism  and  whitewashing  from 
its  pages.  Alexander's  moral  infamy  is 
exhibited  undraped.  The  writer  recounts 
how  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  drew  a 
letter  of  scathing  reproof  from  Pius  II. 
for  notorious  conduct  which  shocked  all 
Siena.  His  relations  with  the  Roman 
lady,  Vanozza,  are  admitted,  as  is  also 
his  paternity  of  Lucrezia,  Caesar,  and  two 
other  children.  That  he  obtained  the 
papacy  through  simony  is  stated  as  the 
general  belief,  and  not  improbable.  The 
story  of  the  mule-loads  of  silver  that 
were  seen  crossing  into  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo  on  the  eve  of  the  election  is  dis- 
credited. The  indictment  by  the  eminent 
German  Catholic  historian,  Pastor,  needs 
revision  according  to  the  writer.  The 
attempted  rehabilitations  of  Alexander  by 
misguided  Catholic  writers  are  contemptu- 
ously dismissed  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
executive  abilities  and  political  genius 
of  this  extraordinary  man  are  admitted. 

Other  articles  are  comparable  in  scholar- 
ship and  interest  to  the  typical  ones 
alluded  to.  Those  on  "Ananism"  and 
"Arius"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
Barry,  the  biographer  of  the  Popes,  are 
particularly  notable.  Among  other  arti- 
cles of  conspicuous  erudition  may  be 
mentioned  the  one  on  "Absolution"  by 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Hanna  of  St.  Bernard's 
Seminary,  Rochester;  "Apocrypha,"  by 
Dr.  George  J.  Reid  of  St.  Paul;  "Angli- 
canism," by  Canon  Moves  of  London; 
"Anglican  Orders,"  by  the  eminent  English 
Jesuit,  Father  Sydney  Smith;  and  "Aris- 
totle," by  Dr.  William  Turner,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  philosophy.  If  future 
volumes  maintain  the  standard  set  by 
the  first,  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will 
long  remain  a  classic  work  of  reference. 

DuKois,  Patterson.  The  Culture  of  Justice. 
i2mo.  pp.  282.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Emmet,  Alida  Chanler.  The  Hidden  Places, 
and  Other  Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  108.  New  York: 
Robert  Grier  Cooke,  inc. 

I  i<  ke,  Arthur  Davison.  The  Happy  Princess, 
and  Other  Poems,  nmo,  pp.  122.  Boston.  Small, 
Maynard    &  Co.     Si. 

Henr.\.  0     [A  pen- name].     The  Trimmed  Lamp, 
and  Other  Stories  of  the  Four  Million.    Fr 
i2mo,  pp.  260.     New  York:    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Mr.  Henry's  stories  maintain  their 
quality  with  remarkable  uniformity.  His 
practise  of  bringing  each  tale  to  a  climax 
in  the  concluding  three  or  four  lin< 
continued  in  this  volume.  We  may  not 
rank    his   work   as   literature,    since   it   is 


pervaded  by  an  excess  of  street  slang 
and  in  general  may  be  classed  with  what 
should  be  called  "man-about-town  litera- 
ture," of  which  the  public  of  late  years 
has  received  so  distressingly  large  an 
amount.  But  his  stories,  for  stories  of 
their  kind,   are  fine. 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  Story  of  the  Outlaw: 
A  Study  of  the  Western  Desperado.  With  his- 
torical narratives  of  famous  outlaws;  the  stories 
of  noted  border  wars,  etc.  Illustrated  by  John 
W.  Norton,  nmo,  pp.  xiv-401.  New  York:  The 
Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Hough's  book  throws  new  and 
abundant  light  upon  a  rather  repulsive 
phase  of  American  history — the  epoch  of 
the  "bad  man"  of  the  American  plains, 
who  for  a  time  terrorized  the  West  and 
to  a  certain  extent  kept  civilzation  in 
abeyance.  It  is  the  lugubrious  epopee 
of  the  American  desperado  which  is  here 
set  forth  in  its  naked  reality,  that  period 
which  furnished  such  abundant  material 
to  those  writers  whom  sotne  regard  as 
the  prototypes  of  "yellow  journalism." 
These  writers,  a  species  of  "best  sellers" 
of  their  day.  are  no  longer  remembered 
by  name,  tho  they  occupy  a  place  of 
vague  affection  in  our  youthful  literary 
memories. 

It  is  with  something  like  amazement 
that  we  learn  that  the  desperadoes  of 
the  yellow-colored  literature  of  the  past 
were  not  mere  figments  of  imagina- 
tion, but  actual  historical  realities. 
Their  story  is  now  presented  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
forms  an  astonishing  chapter  of  American 
history.  Glorified  ruffianism  reaches  its 
perihelion  in  these  startling  pages.  The 
extinct  Western  outlaw  in  all  his  revolting 
phases  passes  before  the  reader's  eyes. 
Intimate  descriptions  are  given  of  these 
sordid  paladins  of  the  plains.  Their 
desperate  deeds,  the  number  of  their 
killings,  their  last  words  on  the  road  to 
the  scaffold,  are  carefully  chronicled. 
The  pages  exhale  the  smell  of  blood  and 
hemp.  The  realism  is  almost  too  raw 
for  literature,  but  no  doubt  the  author 
has  succe-s'  lly  accomplished  his  object, 
which  was  to  present  a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale  of  a  phase  of  our  history  that  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  by  serious 
writers. 

Jackson,  Charles  Ross.  The  Sheriff  of  Wasco. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  318.  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co. 

Jacob,  Robert  Urie.  A  Trip  to  the  Orient: 
The  Story  of  a  Mediterranean  Cruise.  Frontispiece. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  292.  Philadelphia:  The 
John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Kingsle.v,  Florence  Morse.  Balm  in  Gilead. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  65.  New  York.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     40  cents  net. 

This  short  novelette,  a  companion 
volume  to  "The  Transfiguration  of  Miss 
Philura,"  describes  the  havoc  wrought 
in  the  lives  of  a  simple  farmer  and  his 
wife  by  the  devices  of  spiritualists  of  the 
charlatan  brand.  The  eagerness  of  the 
mother  to  recall  the  spirit  of  her  little 
daughter  is  full  of  indescribable  pathos. 
The  humor  of  the  book,  in  admirable 
contrast  with  the  pathetic  incidents,  is  of 
the  genuine  sort.  It  suggests  the  inti- 
mate association  of  laughter  and  tears 
at  their  deepest  source.  The  old  farmer, 
whose  simple  and  manly  devotion  to  his 
wife  receives  a  rude  shock  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  spirit  world  into  their  lives, 
me  of  the  finest  types  that  this  author 
yet  given  us.  A  highly  farcical  note 
is  introduced  by  bringing  upon  the  scene 


a  sort  of  spiritualistic  promoter,  who  is 
one  of  the  funniest  characters  that  Mrs. 
Kingsley  has  created. 

Lovett,  R.  M.  A  Winged  Victory.  i2mo,  pp. 
429.      New  York:     Duffield    &  Co.      Si. so. 

Marischall,  George  Miller.  The  Majesty  of  Man. 
nmo,  pp.  50.     New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno    &  Co. 

Martin,  Martha  Evans.  The  Friendly  Stars. 
With  an  introduction  by  Harold  Jacoby,  Ph.D., 
Rutherford  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Columbia 
University.  With  plates  and  illustrations.  i2mo, 
pp.  xi-265.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25 
net. 

No  doubt  many  persons  are  deterred 
from  making  studies  in  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  all  sciences,  astronomy,  by  the 
more  or  less  technical  character  of  the 
average  treatise  upon  the  subject.  True, 
there  are  a  number  of  popular  works 
dealing  with  astronomy — the  books  by 
Flammarion  and  Procter,  for  example — 
but  even  these  are  to  some  extent 
technical,  and  impose  more  or  less  strain 
upon  the  unscientific  reader.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
has  been  wholly  to  eliminate  the  technical 
element,  to  help  her  readers  how  to  learn 
with  the  naked  eye  what  is  most  interest- 
ing about  the  stars,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  individual  features  of  the  wonder- 
ful picture  that  is  unfolded  nightly. 

The  book  is  accompanied  by  diagrams 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  simple 
plan  followed  in  the  text.  The  graceful 
introductory  note  of  commendation  from 
Doctor  Jacoby  leaves  nothing  more  to  be 
said  as  to  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
author's  work. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.  A  Night  in  Avignon,  nmo, 
pp.  32.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Salaman.  Malcolm  C.  The  Old  Engravers  of 
England,  in  Relation  to  Contemporary  Lite  and  Art 
(1540-1800).  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
iv-224.      Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $2  net. 

Smith.  J.  Allen.  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  The  Spirit  of 
American  Government,  umo,  pp.  409.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.25  net. 

Stirner,  Max.  The  Ego  and  His  Own.  i6mo, 
pp.   506.      New  York:     Benj.   R.   Tucker. 

Tenney,  Edward  Payson,  A.M.  Contrasts  in 
Social  Progress.  8vo,  pp.  415.  New  York.  Long- 
mans, Green   &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Thompson,  Robert  J.  The  Proofs  of  Life  after 
Death.  12  mo,  pp.  3.65.  Boston:  Herbert  B. 
Turner    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Thurston,  Katherine  Cecil.  The  Mystics.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  191.  NewYork:  Harper  & 
Brothers.      $1  .  25. 

Certain  of  the  qualities  of  "The  Mas- 
querader"  are  apparent  in  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton's new  novel  (or  novelette),  but  any 
expectation  of  finding  in  "The  Mystics" 
the  same  traits  of  novelty  of  theme  and 
unconventionality  of  treatment  is  destined 
to  disappointment.  "The  Mystics"  is 
manifestly  a  tour  de  force,  and  an  unfortu- 
nate one.  The  w-ild  improbability  of  the 
plot  and  the  essentially  childish  nature  of 
the  whole  story,  make  it  barren  as  a  sub- 
ject for  criticism. 

Tozier,  Josephine.  The  Traveler's  Hand-Book 
A  Manual  for  Transatlantic  Tourists.  Revised  edition. 
pp.  Xvi-199.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Si. 

Miss  Tozier's  book  of  two  years  ago  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  largely  reset 
for  this  edition  as  a  consequence  of  its  ap- 
preciative reception  in  its  original  form. 

Travers,  Graham.  Growth,  tamo,  pp.  470. 
New   York.     Henry    Holt     &  Co.      $1.50. 

Tursenieff,      Ivan.      The     Writings    of.     Trans- 
lated    from     the    Russian     by    Isabel     F.     Hapg 
1     ml.    i2mo.      New    York.     Chas.    Scribner's    Son 
$1.25. 

Vance,    James    I..    D.I).     The    Eternal    in    Mail 
raino,  pp.  240.     New  York.    Fleming  II.  Revell  Co. 

$1    ii- 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Joan  of  Arc  at  Domremj  . 

By  Chaki.es  Buxton  Going. 

Lord  Christ,  if  I  might  serve  thee  in  my  heart 
Within  some  convent  close,  whose  quiet  walls 

Enfold  a  garden —  there  with  ihee  apart 
To  walk  in  holiness,  where  sunshine  falls 

And  birds  sing  through  the  arbors  all  the  day! 

Or,  if  this  may  not  be,  then  in  my  room 
Warded  by  angels,  might  I  hide  away 

And,  glad  and  silent,  with  my  wheel  and  loom 

In  toil  and  meditation,  maidenly, 

With  prayer  and  fasting,  make  my  soul  so  white 
The  Blessed  Virgin  might  reach  forth  to  me 

Her  arms  that  cradled  thee!     Lord,  if  I  might! 

Rut  ah,  the  Visions  and  the  Voices,  Lord! 

Thy  heaven  is  all  a  flashing  of  white  fire 
And  every  angel  bears  a  flaming  sword 

Calling  me  forth.   .   .   .   Lord,  if  at  thy  desire 

I  must  put  by  the  distaff  and  the  wheel, 

I  am  thy  handmaid.   .   .   .   Make  me  unto  France 

A  heart  of  adamant  and  edge  of  steel 

Like  Deborah  of  old.      Cry  the  advance! 

Yet  be  thou  near,  in  this  thy  way  I  take — 
For  look,  dear  God!    Across  it  falls  the  shame. 

The  shadow  of  the  scaffold  and  the  stake — 
And  in  my  flesh  the  writhing  of  the  flame! 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (May). 


The  Primrose  Path. 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson-. 

The  green  fans  of  the  chestnut-trees 

Are   all   unfolding   one   by   one, 
The  breath  of  April's  in  the  breeze, 

The  long  streets  glisten  in  the  sun. 

The  tasseled  lilacs  in  the  square 
Are  full  of  nods  and  whisperings, 

While  black-Doled  poplars  stir  the  air 
With   hints  of  happy  secret   things. 

The  town  is  all  so  fair  and  fine, 

The  streets  they  make  so  brave  a  show; 

And    yet — and    yet — Corinna    mine, 
'Tis  now  the  pale  primroses  blow. 

The   woods   are   calling   us   to-day 
Where  grassy  hills  fall  fold  on  fold; 

Come,  let  us  take  the  primrose  way 
And  gather  wealth  of  faery  gold. 

Put  off  your  dainty  silks  and  lace 

For  leathern  shoon  and  homespun  gown 

Come,    leave    this   bustling   market-place 
To  play  the  truant  out  of   town. 

For  tho  in  town  the  sun  shines  gay, 
Vmi  can  not  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  away, 
And    let    us   go   a-primrosing. 

— From  The  Athcmcum  (London). 


April  Noon. 

By  Brian  Hooker. 

Silence.     Faint  warmth  of  the  awakening  sun 
Drowned  in  pale  light.     The  meadows  lapse  away- 
Ridges  of  brown  and  slopes  of  sallow  gray — 

To  where  the  leafless  hills  are  dusky-dun. 

Earth  holds  her  breath,  and  waits  while  slowly  run 
The  ordered  hours  in  pitiless  delay, 
Fearing  tho  vanished  snows  of  yesterday 

Nor  daring  yet  to  deem  the  summer  won; 

As  a  sick  woman,  from  the  house  of  death 
But  newly  ransomed,  overweak  to  care 
For  life  renewed  and  love  maue  warm  again, 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT  IS  "TUB  NIGHT." 

It  is  the  night  when  ALL  the  little 
ones  are  given  what  the  French  call 
"The  Grand  Bath" — a  thorough  cleans- 
ing from  top  to  toe. 

In  this  weekly  function,  Ivory  Soap 
plays  an  important  part.  A  white  soap, 
it  yields  a  snow-white  lather — a  lather 
that  cleanses  but  does  not  harm. 

Ivory  Soap  has  another  advantage 
over  most  bath  soaps — it  floats.  If  you 
happen  to  drop  a  cake  of  Ivory  in  the 
bath  tub,  up,  up  it  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

There  is  no    "free"   (uncombined)  alkali  in   Ivory   Soap       That 
is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory   Soap It  Floats. 
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Retail 


Summer   Underwear 
f   ■  j       t 

is  common-sense  underwear  tor  a  common- 
sense  age.  It  cools  your  body  by  flooding 
it  with  air. 

CJ  The  holes  in  the  fabric  let  your  body 
breathe,  cause  the  perspiration  to  dry  im- 
mediately, expel  all  offensive  odors  through 
the  air  spaces,  keep  you  cool,  clean  and 
comfortable.  Elastic,  durable  ;  wears  and 
washes  well.     Unlike  any  other  fabric. 


CHALMERS  KNITTING   COMPANY 
4    Washington    Street,    Amsterdam,    N.    Y. 


'ffltcdruP 


is  the  ideal  summer  underwear  for 
men.  Ask  your  dealer  and  look  for 
the  label.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
write  us  for  a  free  sample  of  the  fabric  and  our  interest- 
ing booklet.  "Inside  Information." 
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I  want  you  to  do  yourself 
justice  and  me  a  favor. 

Q  Now  is  the  time   when  people  buying  motor  cars  are  liable  to  make  quick 
decisions,  because  the  season  for  motoring  is  so  far  advanced. 
(|  Let  me  advise  you  this:    Don't  do  it.      Just  a  few  more  days  spent  investi- 
gating will  save  you  months  of  trouble  and  repentance. 

(|  Do  yourself  the  justice  and  me  the  favor  of  examining  the  "Maxwell" 
carefully  before  buying  an  automobile.  The  more  cars  you  have  demonstrated 
to  you  the  better  I'll  like  it,  because  you'll  appreciate  the  "Maxwell"  all  the 
more.     /  believe  you  will  get  greater  Value  out  of 


than  out  of  any  other  car  made. 

(I  The  "Maxwell"  record  of  victories  in  many  endurance  contests,  numerous 
mountain  and  hill  climbs,  and  the  winning  of  the  Deming  trophy  (Glidden 
Tour)  and  the  world's  3,000-mile  non-stop  record  in  1906,  is  pretty  con- 
clusive proof  that  I  am  right 

Q  If  you  will  address  Dept.  30,  I  will  see  that  you  get  the  complete  "Maxwell" 
Catalogue,  telling  all  about  these  triumphs  and  the  mechanical  details  which 
insured   them. 

Q  And  if  you  will  address  me  personally  I  will  send  you  a  personal  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  "Maxwell"  dealer  nearest  vou. 


e«{ 


President.  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 
Nlembers  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 

80  Chestnut  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Main  Plant:  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Factories:  Chicago,  111.;  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


12-14  //.  P.    Toi,ral>out,  $825 


16-20  //•   P.    Touring  Car,  §1,450 


The  square  Deal  in 


'outlive 


roofing  is  to  give  you  the  roof  that  wears 
longest  at  the  least  cost  per  year  (during  en- 
tire life  of  building).  That's  what  you'll  get  in 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Roofs 

the  building  without  paint  or  repairs.  "     Can  you  say  more  of  a  roof?     Or  ask;  more  ? 

the       tin  people  on  tin 
tile      "         "    tile 
"     shingle"         "    shiagle 
"    patent    "        "    patent 
gives  the  words  of    I    ..     Uarjeravel,  asphalt,  flint,  etc.) 
1    the  slate  people  on  slate 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Ray  Bldg..Easton,  Pa. 
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Our  free 
Roof  Book 


Roofs 


Write  /or 

it  now 


Muffins  Steel  Boats 


Motor  Boats,  Row  Boats, 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 
built  of  steel  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  bout.  They  ejin'i 
sink.  FaMter,  more  buoyant,  practically  indestructible,  don't  leak,  dry  out 
and  are  absolutely  safe.  No  calking,  no  bailing,  no  trouble.  Every  boat  is 
guaranteed.  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen.  The 
ideal  boat  for  pleasure, 
summer  resorts, parks, <-t<. 

THE  W.  II.  MJLUH8  CO., 
I  t3lr«nklinst.,sal.m,0lii,>.     Write   for  "^  Catalogue 


Faints  slowly  back  to  life  with  each  calm  breath. 
Finding  a  joy  almost  too  keen  to  bear 
Only  in  this,  that  there  is  no  more  pain. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (May). 


The  Storm. 

By  Olive  Douglas. 

What  do  they  hunt  to-night,  the  hounds  of  the  wind? 
I  think  it  is  joy  they  hunt,  for  joy  has  fled  from  my 

heart. 
I  only  remember  the  hours  when  I  sorrowed  or  sinned. 
I  only  remember  the  hours  when  I  stood  apart 
Lonely  and  tired   in  difficult  dreams  entranced. 
And  I  forget  the  days  when   I    loved  and    laughed 

and  danced. 

Gray  hounds  of  the  wind,  I  hear  your  wistful  cry. 
The  cry  of  unsatisfied  hearts  hungry  for  happiness, 
The  house  is  full  of  whispering  ghosts  as  you  hurry  by. 
And  my  soul  is  heavy  and  dark  with  a  great  distress. 
For  heaven  is  far  away,  and  hope  is  dead; 
And  the  night  is  a  tomb  of  tears,  and  despair,  and 
dread. 

Oh,  hunt  no  more,  wild  hounds  of  the  wind  and  rain. 
For  my  soul  is  afraid  of  the  sound  of  your  hastening 

feet. 
And  surely  under  the  stars  a  beautiful  joy   is  slain? 
Fly!    black  wings  of  sorrow,   .   .   .  wet  wings  of  the 

night  that  beat 
At  the  shuttered  windows  and  swiftly  fly  away. 
Before  the  Sun-God  gathers  the  golden  flower  of  Day. 
— From  The  Academy  (London). 


MOTOR  MISCELLANY 

Estimating  Speed. — In  rural  districts  where 
sometimes  even  stop-watches  are  not  available, 
swiftly  moving  automobiles  are  frequently  stopt 
by  constables  whose  only  means  of  judging  their 
speed  is  the  estimate  of  an  untrained  eye.  Motor 
Print  (Philadelphia)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
average  man,  the  average  constable  even,  has  not 
the  "faintest  idea  what  a  certain  rate  of  speed 
means.  .  .  .  Eight  miles  an  hour  will  more  often 
be  put  down  by  the  uninitiated  as  fifteen,  the  latter 
as  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
and  thus  are  speeds  guessed  at  and  exaggerated." 
It  continues  the  discussion  thus: 

Not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  pauses  for  a 
moment  to  consider  that  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  means  but  a  fraction  less  than  fourteen  and  a 
half  feet  per  second,  or,  to  reduce  it  to  terms  uni- 
versally comprehensible,  an  ordinary  city  block  in 
approximately  fourteen  seconds.  Covering  the 
same  distance  in  half  the  time  means  a  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  when  this  is  attained  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  person,  even  of  the 
totally  disinterested  bystander  variety,  who  would 
not  be  willing  to  testify  under  oath  that  the  car 
passed  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Exaggeration  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so 
universal  has  it  become  that  all  due  allowances  are 
made  for  "talk"  values  and  "talk"  records.  They 
are  cut  according  to  the  wisdom  or  inexperience  of 
the  listener,  and  no  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of 
questioning  the  teller's  veracity.  But  where  speed 
is  concerned  the  opinion  is  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances given  in  absolute  good  faith,  and  its  char- 
acter is  due  wholly  to  ignorance,  not  bad  intent. 
Long  Island  " cornstubbles "  and  motorphobes  ex- 
cepted, however,  for  the  memory  of  the  famous 
"quarter-mile  in  eighteen  seconds"  created  by  the 
latter  and  sworn  to  on  every  occasion  a  car  entered 
the  tray)  is  yet  fresh. 

Undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  impression  oi  spee  1 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORIVS  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Half  a  teaspoon  In  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 
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gained  by  the  casual  onlooker  owes  its  origin  to 
the  peculiar  gliding  travel  of  the  modern  high- 
powered  car,  with  its  mingled  hum  and  whir  of 
smoothly  operating  machinery,  all  of  which  com- 
bine to  convey  to  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  a 
swiftly  passing  object.  This  is  further  increased 
by  the  suddenness  of  starting  and  stopping  and 
the  unusually  fast  pace,  comparatively  speaking, 
at  which  sharp  corners  are  taken. 

How  completely  at  fault  are  the  ideas  of  speed  of 
the  average  individual  has  seldom  been  I 
monstrated  than  in  the  case  of  some  "solons"  in  a 
Far-Western  State,  who  were  favorably  considering 
the  passage  of  a  bill  limiting  the  speed  to  six  miles 
an  hour — a  rate  which,  it  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  them,  would  practically  banish  the  street-cars 
from  the  highway.  They  were  induced  to  try  a 
spin  in  a  new  car  equipped  with  a  speedometer, 
a  il  were  amazed  when  informed  that  it  was  travel- 
ing at  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  After  their  experience 
the  latter  seemed  too  low  a  limit  for  them. 

Next  to  this  method,  there  is  probably  no  better 
way  of  approximately  determining  the  speed  of  an 
automobile  than  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
trailing  bicyclists.  The  latter  seem  to  affect  the 
rear  of  the  motor-car,  as  it  provides  a  most  efficient 
wind-shield,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  pedal 
along  behind  an  apparently  fifteen- to  eighteen-mile- 
an-hour  clip  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  the 
maliciously  skeptical  motorphobe.  A  comparison 
with  any  other  kind  of  vehicular  traffic  only  reflects 
to  the  discredit  of  the  latter,  and  does  not  prove 
anything  against  the  car,  as  the  average  "hay 
motor's"  speed  on  city  streets  is  from  six  miles 
down. 


The  Auto  and  the  Land  Agent. — According  to 
Automobile  (New  York),  the  motor-car  is  proving 
a  valuable  accessory  in  the  real-estate  business  in 
certain  Texas  districts.  Farm  lands,  far  out  from 
the  city,  are  shown  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
and  sold  while  he  is  still  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  traveled  but  a  mile  or  two,  so  successful  is 
the  agent's  auto  in  apparently  annihilating  space. 
We  read: 

A  syndicate  of  New-England  men  are  reported 
to  have  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Pan- 
handle, and  are  selling  it  off  to  settlers  for  farms. 
The  New-Englanders,  so  the  story  goes,  are  wealthy 
men  and  have  not  only  come  down  to  their  lands, 
but  have  brought  their  families  and  a  lot  of  speedy 
automobiles.     The  ground  is  perfectly  level  in  that 


FRIENDS  HELP 
St.  Paul  Park  Incident. 


"After  drinking  coffee  for  breakfast  I 
always  felt  languid  and  dull,  having  no  am- 
bition to  get  to  my  morning  duties.  Then 
in  about  an  hour  or  so  a  weak,  nervous  de- 
rangement of  the  heart  and  stomach  would 
come  over  me  with  such  force  that  I  would 
frequently  have  to  lie  down. 

"At  other  times  I  had  severe  headaches  ; 
stomach  finally  became  affected  and  diges- 
tion so  impaired  that  I  had  serious  chronic 
dyspepsia  and  constipation.  A  lady,  for 
many  years  State  President  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  told  me  she  had  been  greatly  benefited 
by  quitting  coffee  and  using  Postum  Food 
Coffee;  she  was  troubled  for  years  with 
asthma.  She  said  it  was  no  cross  to  quit 
coffee  when  she  found  she  could  have  as  de- 
licious an  article  as  Postum. 

"Another  lady,  who  had  been  troubled 
with  chronic  dyspepsia  for  years,  found  im- 
mediate relief  on  ceasing  coffee  and  begin- 
ning Postum  twice  a  day.  She  was  wholly 
cured.  Still  another  friend  told  me  that 
Postum  Food  Coffee  was  a  Godsend  to  her, 
her  heart  trouble  having  been  relieved  after 
leaving  off  coffee  and  taking  on  Postum. 

"So  many  such  cases  came  to  my  notice 
that  I  concluded  coffee  was  the  cause  of  my 
trouble  and  I  quit  and  took  up  Postum.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  to  say  that  my  days 
of  trouble  have  disappeared.  I  am  well  ami 
happy."  "There's  a  Reason."  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Does  the  Franklin  air-cooled 
engine  cool?  Are  air-cooling  and 
light  weight  construction  right? 

Answer:      Over    5,000 
Franklins  in  daily  use. 

Give  yourself  a  square  deal.  Talk  to  tne  right  man. 

You  can't  get  Franklin  facts  from  a  water-cooled 
heavy-car  motorist.  He  wouldn't  put  up  with  his 
clumsy  car  a  minute  if  he  really  knew  them. 

Ask  the  Franklin  dealer  in  your  town  who  are 
the  Franklin  owners.  Talk  with  these  men.  Ask 
them  questions  like  these: 

Can  you  use  your  car   every  day  in  the  year — hot  or  cold  ? 

What  troubles  have  you  ? 

Do  roughnesses  in  the  roads  stop  you  ?  make  you  slow  up  ? 
iar  the  life  out  of  you  ? 

Do  hills  bother  you  ?  Can  you  go  as  fast  as  you  wan*  *o — 
on  the  level,  on  hills,  over  rough  places. 

Does  any  other  car  you  know  go  more  miles  in  a  day  ? 

How  about  your  repair-bills  ?   tire-bills  ?   gasoline-bills  ? 

Send  for  the  Franklin  catalogue — logical  fror 

eginning  to  end,  and  a  handsome  book. 

Shaft-drive  Runabout,     -     -    $1800      4-cylinder    Touring-car,    $2800 
4-cylinder  Light  Touring-car,  $1850       6-cylinder    Touring-car,    $4000 

Prices  in  standard  colors  and  equipment  f  o.b.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Special  upholstery,  equipment  and  colors,  extra. 

H.    H.   FRANKLIN    MFG.    CO.,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

Member  Associatic:   Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


SPENCERIAN 


Sample 
I  card  con- 
taining 12 
I  pens,  dif- 
ferent 
patterns, 
Isen  t    to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage. 
Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  NewYork 


"HE, 


.AUTOMOBILE 

FLATIRON    BUILDING 

NEW  YORK 

Instructive:  Entertaining:  Necessary  to  Car 

Owners  and  r.-<rs.     Published  Weekly; 

$2.00  a  year;  10c  a  copy.     Send  Now  ! 


Practical  Combination  Auto-Goggle  Cap 


Comfortable.  Btj  lish, economi- 
cal. Goggles  told  back  into  rim 
when  not  in  usewitbout  interfer- 
ing wit  It  comfort  of  cap.  Made  of 
soft.  Russian. waterproof  leather 
(black  or  tan  .  silk  lined,  green 
underne.it  b  visor.  Scut  on  re- 
ceipt "i  (2.60,  express  prepaid. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
Mention  correct  size  and  color. 
Agents  wanted 

(JOETTLER   HAT   CO. 
Ml  S.  Rroadway  SI.  L011S 


Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

SIAKTS    AM)    K1\> 
Gas    Engines   without     Batteries 

v  •  .  hine    can    do   it    success- 

fully lor  1*cW  ot  onfin*!  patent"  <  »    <-<i 

by  ua.     Nn  twst  motion  in  our  drive. 

No  belt  or  $».tth  m  rj       Ho  bat- 

»  hntever,  for  make  and  break  or 

J  duM-prnoL 

I  —  tr*ed. 

MOTSINGKH     DEVICE     MFG.    CO. 

^on.   Ind  ,t*S     A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writiig  to  advertisers. 
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Jk  The  high  principles  of  honest 
^%  workmanship  and  the  advanced 
ideas  of  design  that  have  made 
Cadillac  construction  famous,  find 
full  expression  in  Model  G,  a  thor- 
oughly dependable,  powerful,  four- 
cylinder  car  which  brings  to  its  owner 
every  touring  luxury  enjoyed  by  those 
possessing  the  most  expensive  types. 
Examine  it ;  observe  its  long,  rangy 
lines,  the  racing  atmosphere  about  it, 
reflecting  lots  of  spirit  and  "go";  ride 
in  it  and  note  the  feeling  of  security 
prompted  by  a  wealth  of  hidden  en 
ergy  beneath  you — then  you 
will  appreciate 
why 


?> 


MODEL   G 

is  without  a  peer  among  all  cars 
"of  its  class.  Compare  it  in  efficiency 
and  price  with  many  cars  costing 
twice  as  much  and  you  will  find  the 
chief  difference  at  the  money,  end. 
Wonderfully  economical  to  maintain. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly  de- 
monstrate Model  G  or  any  of  the 
other  Cadillac  models. 

Model  G-20  h.  p.  «-Cylinder  Touring  Car  ;  $2,000 

(  Described  in  Catalog  Q       A.D.) 
Model  H— 30  h.  p.  4-Cylinder Touring  Car;  $2,500 

(  Described  in  Catalog  H      A.D. 
Model  M— 10  h.  p.  Four  Passenger  Car:    .       $950 

(Described  in  Catalog  M      A  II. 
Model  K— 10  b.  p.  Runabout ;  $800 

i  Described  In  Catalog  M      A.D.  i 

F.  O.   B.  Detroit ;  Lamps  not  included 


Send  for    Catalog   of  car   in    which   you 
are    interested 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Everything   for   the   Automobile 

AND  AUTOMOBIL1ST 

Our  Hue  Catalogue, 
No.  33  P..  l'ii i  pasres, 
1000  Illustrations,  5000 
prices  with  descrip- 
tions, yours  for  toe 
asking. 
Neusiadt    Automobile    and    Supply    Co. 

I.ari.'<-,t  Parti  rihI  Bnpprj  House  in  Anerlea 
3933  Olive  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PrintYour 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  boose, newspaper 
Press  $5.  Liirut-r.  $1*. 
Money  saver,  maker.  AT 
easy,  printed  rules.  Write 
Factor]  for  catalog,  pn 
type,  paper,  carda 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Jleriden,  Con 


section  of  the  State  and  is  ideal  for  automobiling. 
When  a  trainload  of  land-seekers  arrives,  these 
thrifty  New-Englanders  have  their  autos  at  the 
station,  and.  with  their  nicely  drest  people,  it  ^ive.s 
the  place  a  gay  and  attractive  appearance  to  the 
tired  travelers  after  their  long  and  wearisome  ride 
through  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  One  of  these 
visitors  gives  the  following  experience: 

"We  arrived  at  the  station  in  the  morning,  and 
a  gentleman  stept  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was  looking 
for  a  farm.  I  told  him  I  was.  So  he  invited  my 
wife  and  myself  to  get  in  his  auto  and  he  would 
show  us  a  few  of  the  tracts  in  that  vicinity.  We 
started  off  smoothly  and  rapidly,  and  a^,  we  n  ide 
along  our  host  pointed  out  various  nice  farms  they 
had  sold  and  talked  about  the  various  soils,  keeping 
us  well  interested.  Finally  we  reached  a  tract  of 
splendid  farm  land,  which  just  suited  us.  and  we 
bargained  for  it  right  there.  We  sailed  back  to 
town,  reaching  there  in  time  for  an  early  dinner, 
having  had  a  most  pleasant  morning  ride.  I  bought 
the  land  and  was  well  pleased. 

"I  thought  my  land  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
out,  as  it  had  taken  so  little  time  to  get  there.  The 
day  before  we  had  planned  to  leave  I  hired  a  team 
to  ride  out  and  see  the  place  again,  taking  my  wife 
with  me.  We  started  in  the  morning  and  never 
reached  my  farm  until  the  third  day,  and  it  re- 
quired three  days  more  to  return  to  the  railroad 
station.  The  automobile  had  gone  so  smoothly 
ami  rapidly  at  a  fifty-mile-an-hour  gait  that  1  had 
bought  a  place  seventy  miles  from  town,  thinking 
that  it  was  only  sixteen  miles  out.  If  that  is  not 
a  Yankee  trick,  I  never  heard  of  one." 

Texas  is  a  State  of  magnificent  distances,  and 
seventy  miles  in  the  Panhandle  country  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  immaterial  proposition.  The  roads 
are  so  good  that  teams  can  travel  long  distances 
in  a  day's  time,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  buggy  to  cover  100  to  125  miles  in  a  day  and 
automobiles  very  many  miles  more. 

These  thrifty  New-Englanders  have,  however,  hit 
upon  a  brand-new  scheme  and  one  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  work  the  unwary.  The  automobile  ride 
is  so  exhilarating  in  the  pure  ozone  of  that  section 
that  all  sense  of  distance  is  completely  lost.  The 
victim  thinks  nothing  of  the  short  ride  necessary 
to  i  airy  him  to  his  new  ins  until  he  changes 

gasoline-power  for  horse  Probably  in  no  direction 
has  the  automobile  made  its  worth  more  manifest 
than  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  real-estate 
values. 


A  "Pacer." — A  new  use  for  the  automobile  has 
been  discovered  at  Columbia  University.  The  track 
of  the  college  is  being  trained  this  spring 
behind  a  "pacing"  motor.  The  trainer  sits  at  ease 
and  directs  the  operations  of  the  runners,  whose 
every  movement  he  is  thus  able  to  watch  closely. 
Motor  Print  (Philadelphia)  describes  the  new  style 
of  training: 

A  t'  iiiring-car  of  standard  make  is  used  and  dele- 
gates to  the  car  a  part  similar  to  that  played  by  the 
high-powered  motor-boat  in  the  coaching  of  the  crew. 
With  the  aid  of  an  automobile  a  trainer  is  now 
enabled  at  all  times  to  keep  himself  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  squad  he  is  training,  so  that  every 
fault  of  form  or  ill-judged  effort  comes  immediately 
under  his  watchful  eyes.  The  value  of  thus  being 
able  to  catch  a  fault  the  very  instant  it  appears, 
at  once  obviates  the  long  and  patient  effort  necessary 
to  eradicate  the  same  fault  after  it  has  once  made 
good  its  footing,  is  immediately  apparent  to  those 
at  all  versed  in  athletics. 

In  conjunction  with  the  car,  a  speed-indicator  is 
used,  and  it  is  on  the  merits  of  the  combination 
that  the  chief  claims  for  the  su]  eriority  of  the  new 
ning  method  are  based.  By  the  aid  of  the 
speed-indicator  the  coach  is  enabled  to  direct  and 
hold  any  desired  pace  with  absolute  certainty.  He 
can  thus  by  carefully  increasing  the  pace  from  flay 
to  day  gradually  build  up  the  powers  of  endurance 
of  his  men.  or,  by  trying  them  out  against  any  def- 
inite pace,  form  a  far  better  idea  of  the  extent  of 
those  powers  than  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  form 
from  any  other  method. 

Among  other  advantages  which  have  developed 
in  connection  with  the  motor-car  method  are    the 


TIME  TELLS  THE  TALE 

IT  is  significant  that  the  strongest  praise 
of  the  WAYNE  comes  from  those 
■who  have  used  their  cars  the  longest, 
■who  have  driven  the  farthest,  and  -who 
have  subjected  them  to  the  hardest  tests. 
The  reason  for  this  is  patent — economy 
of  operation  and  slight  outlay  for  upkeep, 
absence  of  trouble,  elimination  of  noise 
and  vibration,  perfect  control  ( 4  to  50 
miles  an  hour  on  high  speed  by  throttle 
alone ),  extreme  flexibility,  are  a  few  of 
the  strong  points  that  arouse  enthusiasm. 
Further  particulars  sent  upon  request. 

Model  N.  30-35  H.  P.  Touring  Car... $2,500 

Model  N.  30-35  H.  P.  Roadster $2,500 

Model  K,  50  H.  P.  Pullman  Tourist.    $3,500 
Model  K.  35  H.  P.  Touring  Car $2,500 

Wayne  AutomobileCo* 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

AGENTS: 

NEW  YORK A.  L.  Kull  Auto  Co. 

BOSTON  Linscott  Motor  Co. 

WASHINGTON. .  .Commercial  Auto  &  Supply  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA Kittenhouse  Garage 

CHICAGO  Walden  W.  Shaw  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS Lakedel  Auto  Co. 

PITTSBURG Lil.erty  Auto  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS Capital  Auto  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY  Bonney  Motor  Car  Co. 

DETROIT  Wm.  F.  V.  Neuman  &  Co. 

NEW  ORLKANS. .. John  S.  Watters.  233  Baronne  St, 

SAN  FRANCISCO Motor  Car  Agencies  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES E.  Jr.  Bennett 

NEW  HAVEN University  Auto  Co. 

MILWAUKEE Solliday  Motor  Car  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS Evans  Motor  Car  Co. 

HAMILTON.  O West  Side  Motor  Co. 

MONTREAL International  Auto  Co. 

SEATTLE... M.  Francis  Kane.  507  Mut.  Life  Bldg. 

TROY,  N.  V Troy  Carriage  Works 

JOHNSTOWN Johnstown  Auto  Co. 

DENVER Western  Auto  Co. 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General   Investments 
STldWo"     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Goi'tlff    AV.rr.Jirl?  I>on'tforget  "The  Trav- 
Olng   /\DrOaa  .    e|er(>.      Handbook."      It 
has  been  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
all  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  121110,  cloth,  $i.oo. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Mexican  Palm  Leal  Hat  CA 

Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from  ^w;        ~^\    ^^  ^J 
palm  fiber.  Double  weave,  durable  ant 
light  weight)   with  colored  desi* 
in  brim.   Retails  at  $1.  Postpaid 
f..r  50c,  2  for  90c,  to  introduce 
our  Mexican  hats  and  drawn- 
work.    Same  hat,  plain,  40c; 
both  for  75c.     Large,  medium 
and  small  sizes.  Fine  forfishing, 
outings  and  gardening.  Art  Catalog  of  Mexican  Sombrero!  free. 
THK  FRANCIS  K.  LKNTKIt  CO.,  Dept.  Ho,  Mesilla  l'ark,N.N. 
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conveniences  it  affords  f"i  the  carrying  of  sponges 
and  other  paraphernalia  needed  by  the  runners. 
This  was  recently  demonstrated  in  a  severe  case  of 
that  most  frequent  accident  to  runners,  a  badly 
Spiked  calf,  when  the  car  was  used  with  eminent 
success  as  an  ambulance. 


The  Glidden  Tour  for  1907.— The  ( Hidden  Tour, 
which  was  such  an  important  event  in  motordom 
last  year,  bids  fair  to  increase  in  popularity  with 
the  trip  to  be  held  this  year.  Already  the  rules 
Koverning  the  contest  have  been  published  by  the 
National  Touring  Committee,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Brooklyn  Life,  the  coming  tour,  under  these 
rules,  "should  appeal  more  to  amateur  drivers  than 
has  been  possible  heretofore."  This  paper  con- 
tinues: 

In  this  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  all  repairs 
on  cars  are  to  be  made  by  the  driver  and  a  single 
assistant  only.  Just  how  this  rule  is  to  be  enforced 
is  at  present  unknown;  if  it  can  be,  it  will  do  away 
with  loading  of  cars  with  a  picked  crew  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  will  tend  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
unpleasant  practises  of  last  year.  Another  change 
made  in  the  conditions  is  with  reference  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  cup.  This  cup  is  not  to  go  to  an  individ- 
ual as  formerly,  but  is  to  be  won  and  held  by  a  club. 
The  system  of  scoring  is  based  on  club  representation 
and  bids  fair  to  be  rather  a  complicated  proceeding. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  in  charge  will  make 
a  preliminary  run  of  one  hundred  miles  or  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  actually  testing  out  the  new  scoring- 
method  and  getting  past  the  experimental  stage 
before  the  tour  commences.  Last  year  two  or  three 
cars  were  penalized  simply  because  the  scorers  were 
unfamiliar  with  their  duties,  and  if  some  means  could 
be  devised  whereby  the  scorers  of  this  year's  tour 
would  be  given  a  little  practical  training  before  the 
event,  it  would  tend  to  do  away  with  much  of  last 
year's  unpleasantness.  Elaborate  preparations  have 
been  made  to  protect  the  entrants  from  exorbitant 
hotel  charges,  and  the  committee  is  obtaining  con- 
tracts from  the  various  hostelries  along  the  route 
whereby  certain  fixt  rates  are  to  be  agreed  upon. 
One  noticeable  feature  has  been  the  eliminating  of 
all  runabouts.  It  is  presumed  that  the  committee 
was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  special- 
built  cars  with  extremely  light  bodies,  by  this  re- 
striction, but  it  seems  rather  a  hardship  on  the  many 
owners  of  runabouts  that  they  are  by  the  rules  of  the 
tour  to  be  debarred  entirely  from  competition.  It 
is   possible  that  some  amendment   to  the  rules   will 


TRAINED   NURSE 
Remarks  about  Nourishing  Food. 


"A  physician's  wife  gave  me  a  package 
of  Grape-Nuts  one  day,  with  the  remark 
that  she  was  sure  I  would  rind  the  food  very 
beneficial,  both  for  my  own  use  and  for  my 
patients.  I  was  particularly  attracted  to  the 
food,  as  at  that  time  the  weather  was  very 
hot,  and  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  Grape- 
Nuts  requires  no  cooking. 

"The  food  was deliciously  crisp,  and  most 
inviting  to  the  appetite.  After  making  use 
of  it  twice  a  day  for  three  or  four  weeks,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a  most  wonderful  in- 
vigorator.  I  used  to  suffer  greatly  from  ex- 
haust ion,  headaches  and  depression  of  spirits. 
My  work  had  been  very  trying  at  times  and 
indigestion  had  set  in. 

"Now  lam  always  well  and  ready  for  any 
amount  of  work,  have  an  abundance  oi  active 
energy,  cheerfulness  and  mental  poise.  I 
have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that 
this  change  has  been  brought  about  by  Grape- 
Nuts  food. 

"The  fact  that  it  is  predigested  is  a  very 
desirable  feature.  I  have  had  many  remark- 
able results  in  feeding  Grape-Nuts  to  my 
patients,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  food.  My  friends  constantly  comment 
on  the  change.in  my  appearance.  I  have 
gained  0  pounds  since  beginning  the  use  of 
this  food."  "There's  a  Reason."  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


MOTOR    CARS 

Contain     the    following     special    features    which    largely 
account   for   the    great   success   of    this  season's    models: 


Crankshaft. — Sawed-out  from  solid 
block  of  Special  Chrome  Nickel  Steel. 
Not  one  of  the  hundreds  of  these  shafts 
in  actual  use  has  broken  or  given  any 
trouble  whatever. 

Carburetor. — New  Multiple  Jet  Type 
giving  just  the  right  and  most  economical 
mixture  for  high  or  low  speeds. 

I-Beam  Front  Axles. —  Drop  forged  in 
one  piece  without  welding.  The  grain  of 
the  metal  courses  unbroken  from  wheel 
pivot  to  wheel  pivot. 


Transmission. — Improved  type.  En- 
tirely does  away  with  the  troubles  that 
occur  in  this  member  of  the  mechanism  in 
many  makes  of  cars. 

Clutch. — So  constructed  that  it  takes 
hold  evenlv^gradually  and  firmly,  "savage" 
engagement  being  impossible. 

With  these  and  other  superior  mechani- 
cal features  are  supplied  bodies  that  for 
beauty  of  design,  finish  and  appointment 
are  unequalled  in  cars  of  other  makes. 
This  fact  is  conceded  even  by  our  strong- 
est competitors. 


Mark  XLVIII 


Mark  XLVIII,  24-28  H.  P.  Standard  Touring  Car,  $3000 

Limousine,  $4200 

Mark  XLIX,  40=45  H.  P.  Standard  Touring  Car,  $4500 

Limousine  or  Landaulet,  $5500 

Separate  catalogues  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Cars  and    Electric    Carriages    on    request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH  -  -  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  134-136-138  West  39th  Street 
CHICAGO  BRANCH  -  -  -  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Avenue 
BOSTON  -    -    The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  Street 


"BETTER   THAN  GAS" 

"The  Angle  Lamp  Is  certainly  the  best  lamp  we  have  ever 
had  In  the  house,"  writes  Mr.  Johnson  of  Flint.  Mich.  "We 
like  it  better  than  gas  or  electricity.  We  have  both  but  pre- 
fer to  use  the  Lamp.  It  is  not  so  expensive  n  either  and 
gives  a  much  better,  softer  light  for  the  eyes." 

Tin-:    A\«;i,F.    LAMP 

is  the  new  method  of  oil  lighting.  In  its  construction 
the  "old  foger,"  chimney  draft  principle  of  air  supply, 
which  for  so  Ions  lias  made  oil  burning  device*  smoky, 
stmlh.  anil  troublesome,  has  been  replaced  by  an  en- 
tirely new  method.  The  result  i~  a  lamp  as  clean  anil 
convenient  to  operate  aagaa  and  of  such  splendid  Huh  tins 
power  that  even  such  people  as  ex-President  Cleveland, 
the  Rockefellers,  Carnegies.  etc  .  nae  it  for  lighting 
their  estates  in  preference  to  all  other  s>-ti  ms. 

on  r\  >  T   •    1     Bnt  write  for  our  catalog  "47."  giv- 

oO  Days    1  rial    ing  full  information  and  our  90 
trial  proposition.     All  styles,  vl  BO  up. 

I.v.miU  «..t  Jtih  s,.        \j»  IOU 


TIIK    tMILl    MM..  (  0. 
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From  every  point  of  view 

(Climbing,  Speed,  Endurance,  Economy) 

R.EO  is  the  praLctica.1  car  for  practical  men 

It  does  what's  worth  doing,  at  a  price  that's  worth  paying.  It  runs 
with  the  swiftest ;  pulls  with  the  strongest ;  is  equal  to  every  emergency, 
and  is  always  "  on  the  job." 

Write  for  the  catalogue  which  shows  why  the  REO  does  as  well  in  every-day  use 
as  it  does  in  public  competition,  and  why,  if  you  say  so,  it  will  do  as  well  for  you. 

2-pa.ssenger  Runabout,  $650  4-psvssenee-r  Runabout,  $675 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 

R..  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.       General  Sales  Agents 


mf  Keeping  up  appearances   starts  with  the  keeping  up  jof  the 

V      socks.     Brightens  do  it — and  do  more  than  this.     The  flat  clasp 
■   works  in   harmony   with    a  man's  legs.      The  pure  silk  web   (in 

many  patterns  and  shades)  gives  long  wear.     All  metal  parts  are     ^W7      25 r 
I    heavy  nickel-plated  brass — neat,  durable  and  cannot  rust.     If  your     ^M^. 

dealer  hasn  *t  them  in  stock — a  quarter  brings  you  a  pair  postpaid.  A 

1    PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St..  Philadelphia.         faff* 

^L  Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmfr  Maude, 
i2mo,  cloth,  226  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude,  nmo, 
cloth,  372  pages.  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


No  Honing — No  Grinding 


SELF  SHAVINC  A  PLEASURE 


ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE 

Hollow    Ground 
as  Illustrated 

$2.50 

Double  Concave 

for  Extra  Heavy  ETT^WlV  '"    Se*  of  Two  in 

Beards  J luLU^  tir^^P  PHI  Leather  Case 

3.0  _^  kVJ  $5.50 

Carbo   Magne- 
tic Strop 

$1.00 

There   is   a   reason   why   CARBO    MAGNETIC    Razors  are   the  best  in  the  world 

TWO  WORDS  TELL  THE  STORY 

ELECTRIC     TEMPERING 

This  method  of  tempering,  which  is  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS,  PRESERVES  THE 
CARBON  in  the  steel  blades,  whereas  tempering  by  fire,  the  only  other  method  known,  DESTROYS  it. 
CARBO  MAQNETIC  Razors  NEVER  need  to  be  HONED  or  GROUND  in  private  use.  Do  you  realize 
what  this  means?    Remember  the  name -CARBO  MAGNETIC    THE  RAZOR  WITH  AN  EVERLASTING  EDGE. 

Give  IIS  your  dealer's  n; nml  we  will  send  you  our  liooklet,    "Hints  on  sh:iiint,"   .mil  make 

y  OB  n  proposition  wlicichj  ><>ucuu  t  <•  —  t  mil'  of  these  ra/nrx  without  nlil m;i ( Inn  on  your  part  to 
purchase.  'I'll  I-  in  hi  U 1 1- 1  Illustrates  t  he  correct  mzor  position  for  shaving  every  part  of  the  face* 
nml  in 111  :■  iii-  nun  h  other  viiliinlile  1  n  forum  i  ion,  I'leuse  state  whether  or  not  your  dealer 
handles  the  Car  ho  .Maicuet  Ic  Razor, 

Firm  of  A.  L  SILBERSTEIN,  445-447  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


be  made  which  will  permit  of  the  entering  of  this  type 
of  machines.  Some  guaranty,  however,  should  be 
thrown  around  all  entrants  to  prevent  any  specially 
built  cars  from  being  contestants.  The  tour  is  ore 
of  the  longest  ever  contemplated  and  probably  will 
be  a  hard  test,  both  on  men  and  machines.  It  will 
cover  roughly  about  fourteen  hundred  miles,  and 
will  mean  an  average  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  a  day  in  order  to  cover  the  ground  in  the 
time  allotted.  The  matter  of  controls  has  not  been 
definitely  decided  upon  as  yet.  There  is  some  talk 
of  having  but  one  checking-station  on  each  day's 
run,  but  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  checking- 
station  will  be  utilized.  The  attempt  is  also  going 
to  be  made  to  prevent  racing,  by  having  a  pace- 
maker and  penalizing  any  car  very  heavily  which  outi 
strips  the  pacemaker.  The  same  conditions  regard- 
ing repairs  are  in  effect  as  last  year.  No  repairs  can 
be  made  at  night. 


A  Machine  for  the  Million. — Automobile  (New 
York)  writes  encouragingly  of  the  outlook  for  a 
"poor  man's  automobile"  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  At  the  same  time,  it  remarks,  the  price  on 
many  well-known  cars  has  been  steadily  going  up  in 
recent  years,  instead  of  declining,  as  was  expected 
would  be  the  case.  It  discusses  the  prospect  in 
this  manner: 

Ever  since  the  automobile  first  outgrew  its  original 
status  of  an  uncertain  plaything  only  to  be  toyed 
with  by  the  ultra-wealthy  there  has  been  a  constar.tl> 
increasing  contingent  who  have  confidently  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  the  "poor  man's  automo- 
bile." Just  what  financial  limitations  may  be  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  defining  the  term  in  a  country 
where  the  per-capita  wealth  is  so  high,  is  a  query 
not  to  be  answered  off-hand,  but  current  opinion  has 
it  that  $500  or  thereabouts  is  a  figure  at  which  every 
man  can  afford  to  have  his  own  car,  some  estimators 
naturally  dropping  considerably  below  this,  while 
others  consider  that  an  additional  hundred  or  two 
would  not  bring  it  beyond  the  category  bounded  by 
the  title.  Opinion  likewise  differs  as  to  just  what 
should  constitute  the  chief  features  of  such  a  car, 
but  views  differ  as  widely  in  this  as  in  the  field  of 
the  larger  cars,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile them,  tho  it  may  be  added  that  air-cooling  and 
the  two-cycle  motor  predominate  very  largely,  for 
the  popular  automobile  must  be  a  simple  machine. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  ridiculous  to  broach  the 
subject  of  the  poor  man's  automobile  as  being  any 
nearer  fulfilment  at  the  present  moment  than  it 
ever  has  been.  Well-known  cars  that  sold  for  $3,000 
but  three  years  ago  have  gone  up  fully  40  per  cent., 
and  far  more  of  them  are  sold  now  than  was  the  case 
at  the  lower  figure;  several  that  started  at  $2,500  only 
two  years  ago  have  risen  to  $2,800  and  $3,000,  and 
the  same  tendency  has  been  noticeable  throughout 
regardless  of  the  class  to  which  the  car  belongs. 
Better  materials  and  better  construction  mean  better 
cars,  but  they  cost  more;  the  automobiling  public 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  meet  the  makers 
on  the  price  question,  and  the  latter  have  responded 
generously  in  the  matter  of  improvements.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  evolved  a  totally  different 
style  of  machine  during  the  same  period,  variously 
denominated  the  "buggyabout,"  the  "farmer's 
automobile,"  and  the  like.  With  their  simple  con- 
struction, readily  understood  by  the  average  man 
and  easily  repaired  by  the  wayside  blacksmith,  these 
cars  would  certainly  seem  to  represent  the  entering 
wedge  that  means  the  coming  of  the  poor  man's 
automobile. 


An  Odd  Prize  for  Motorists. — The  pursuit  of 
automobiling  has  officially  been  raised  to  kingly 
consequence,  declares  the  Providence  Journal. 
King  Edward  of  England,  it  writes,  has  authorized 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  prefix  "Royal"  to  its  title.  To  celebrate  this 
new  dignity  the  club  has  been  casting  about  for 
suggestions  for  a  unique  contest.  "What  is  sorely 
wanted,"  we  read  in  The  Journal  "is  something  that 
shall  bear  the  stamp  of  a  distinct  difference  from 
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anything    heretofore    attempted."     The    suggestion 
of  one  of  the  members  has  evidently  hit  it.     We  read 

This  suggestion  is  that  an  endowment  for  an  an- 
nual prize  be  created,  the  prize  to  be  awarded  "  to  the 
motorist  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  does  the  most 
distinguished  humanitarian  service  to  his  fellow  men." 
The  idea  is  capital.  A  distinguished  service  reward 
is  of  itself  no  mean  thing.  Such  service  rendered 
to  one's  fellow  men  evidently  exalts  the  idea.  And 
tin-  factor  of  humanitarianism  elevates  it  to  the  very 
loftiest  altitude.  The  purpose  in  its  entirety  ap- 
plied to  the  automoblist,  signifies  something  approach- 
ing positive  grandeur  of  achievement.  Pessimistic- 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  a  noble  sport  and 
pastime  that  has  won  world-wide  favor  might  sug- 
gest that  the  most  distinguished  humanitarian  serv- 
ice that  any  motorist  could  render  his  fellow  man 
would  be  to  cease  to  exist.  But  the  suggestion  of 
the  award  evidently  contemplates  that  such  humane 
service  shall  be  performed  while  the  winner  remains 
an  automobilist,  and  indeed  that  it  shall  be  a  col- 
lateral incident  of  automobiling.  The  very  diffi- 
culties apparent  in  reconciling  humanitarianism  with 
the  automobile  may  well  be  calculated  to  enhance 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  trophy. 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  author  of  the  suggestion 
points  out,  the  striving  for  such  a  prize  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  remove  whatever  small  prejudice 
may  exist  against  automobiles  on  the  part  of  persons 
whose  only  interest  in  them  is,  perforce,  to  keep  out 
of  their  way.  If  the  prize  were  substantial  enough 
to  give  the  idea  deep  root  and  encourage  its  spreading, 
it  would  of  course  tend  to  restraint  on  the  part  of 
drivers  of  machines  throughout  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club;  tho  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  might  also  follow  a  sacrifice  of 
much  relishable  excitement  in  the  sport,  and  the 
newspapers  would  be  denied  many  delectably  gory 
items.  That  automobiling  would  survive,  however, 
even  so  debilitating  a  process  as  any  generally  dif- 
fused purpose  to  win  such  a  prize  would  probably 
effect,  there  need  be  no  fear  among  geunine  lovers 
of  the  sport. 


The  Psychology  of  Motorist  and  Pedestrian. 

— In  an  amusing  commentary  on  human  nature  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  discusses  editorially  the  men- 
tal operations  of  the  man  in  the  motor-car  and  the 
man  on  foot.  So  detailed  is  the  account  that  one  is 
almost  forced  to  believe  that  the  writer  knows  from 
experience  whereof  he  speaks.     He  says: 

Seated  in  an  automobile,  even  if  he  does  not  own 
it,  the  ordinary  man  is  disposed  to  feel  an  imperious 
contempt  for  pedestrians.  If  a  pedestrian  gets  into 
the  machine's  way  the  temporarily  exalted  personage 
in  the  tonneau  mutters  insulting  comments  on  his 
stupidity  and  impudence.  Without  analyzing  riis 
own  state  of  mind  the  man  in  the  automobile  views 
walking  as  plebeian,  vulgar.  Spinning  along  at  a 
speed  prohibited  by  law  and  hazardous  to  the  safety 
of  pedestrians,  the  automobilist  carries  pride  in  his 
port  and  arrogance  in  his  mind.  If  the  machine 
belongs  to  a  friend,  or  is  hired,  the  haughty  occupant 
of  the  tonneau  endeavors  to  look  as  tho  he  owned  it. 
He  lolls  against  the  padded  leather  in  an  attitude  of 
listless  ease.  He  strives  to  display  an  air  of,  being 
bored  by  his  eminence,  his  wealth,  his  luxuries,  his 
sumptuous  trapping.  He  keeps  a  sharp  lookout 
from  the  corner  of  his  eyes  for  envious  acquaint- 
ances on  the  sidewalk  on  whom  he  may  bestow  a 
condescending  nod. 

If  the  machine  in  which  he  happens  to  be  riding 
is  a  big,  costly,  first-class  car,  the  automobilist  looks 
down  disdainfully  on  all  cheaper  cars  and  runabouts; 
altho  he  himself,  perhaps,  can  not  afford  to  keep  even 
the  cheapest  automobile  in  the  market.  He  talks 
patronizingly  of  "tin-cans"  and  "milk-wagons" 
as  a  great  duke  or  the  satellite  or  parasite  of  a  great 
duke — Major  Pendennis,  for  example — might  talk 
of  the  meager  establishment  of  a  small  baronet. 

But  when  the  same  ordinary  man  finds  him- 
self deprived  of  his  automobile,  whether  he  owned, 
borrowed,  or  hired  it,  he  is  filled  immediately  with 
the  class  spirit  of  the  sidewalkers;  defiant  rage 
against    the    motorist.      When    he    sees    a    machine 


A    Powerful    Touring    Car    of 
Proven  Excellence 

As  a  hill  climber,  it  has  shown  superior  to  many  cars  far 
higher  in  price  and  rated  power.  At  the  recent  annual  Pasadena- 
Altadena  hill  climb,  it  beat  every  competitor  in  its  class  by  a 
wide  margin  and  excelled  the  time  of  every  touring  car  but  one 
and  that  one  much  higher  in  price. 

As  to  steadiness  of  running  and  general  dependability,  it 
thoroughly   upholds   the  well   earned   Rambler    reputation    of 

The    Car  of  Steady  Service 

Write  for  our  art  catalogue,  or  see  our  nearest  representative. 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Branches: 

Chicago       Milwaukee       Boston       Philadelphia 


Milwaukee       Boston 
New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St. 


San  Francisco 
Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 


Thomas  B.  Jeffery  ®»  Company 


Model  25 
$2,500 

With  Cape 

Top  and  Full 

Equipment 


UKEAT  HEAR    SPUING    WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

^The  latest  addition  to  tho  Funk  &  Wagnalla  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30.0(H)  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps; 
many  valuable  supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net:  indexed,  6  cents  extra. 
"\ink  ft  Wagnalla  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Strong  Arms!  Stamps  or6™'* 

I  will  send,  as  long  as  they  last, 
one  of  my  charts  showing  exercises 
t'l.n  will  quickly  build  up  shoulders, 
arms,  forearms  and    hands  without 
any    apparatus.     They    are   beauti- 
fully  illustrated    with   twenty  half- 
tone cuts      Regular  price  25  cents. 

IN   ADDITION   TO  THIS 

K  you  send  for  one  at  once,  will  make  you 
a  present  of  another  chart   which  alone  is 

worth  more  than  you   pay  for   the   first   mentioned   one. 

The    latter    shows    my    new  method    for   building  up  a 

great  chest,  shoulders  and  arms. 

PROP.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

Select  School  of  Physical  Culture 

110  L.  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


"Riding  Comfort"  r,"'J,ll,;r^en" 

a  genuine 

Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated catalojrue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"  Saddle  in  Spur." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  I(U  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


The  ARDREY  Vehicle  Washer. 

Pat  Aug.  15, 1905 


To  Wash  Carriage  or  Auto 


1    Vl'JrWPPff        E>«  ly  attached  to  hose 
1  I  [''«'.  1  JfV'u'      ncratrh  Tarnish.     So  «»la»hinf. 
1  ■   M'.'i     l''i    '  Dry  hands       Dry  clothe* 


Booklet  free.       ARDHFV    t  HI  It  !U  "W  tSHER  CO. 
H»  Ti,    H»in   Street,     Roeheiter.    1.    T-,    f.   3.    A. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING*  RING 


Heart-to-heart     talks     on 
marriage  and  ita  pitfalls. 
By   Key.  Cortland    M>er». 
ltmo,  cloth.  75c.  Funk  *  Wagnalla  Company,  Pubs..  N.  Y. 
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Have  Your  Clothes 

Made  in  New  York  City 

Suits  Made  to  Your  Measure 

$12,50 10  $25,1 

New  York  City  sets  the  Styles  and 
Always  Dictates  the   Fashions 

Any  one  can  tell  when  a  man's  clothes 
are  made  for  him  because  there's 
individuality'1'  thefit  and  Style. 
We  can  refer  to  thousands  of 
Smartly  Dressed  Men  all  over  the 
Tinted  States  who  realize  this  fact 
and  are  our  regular  customers. 

Write  now  TO  DAY  for  our 
Handsome  Fashion  Catalog 

' '  New  York  Styles  for  Men  ' ' 

wn  h 
Clever  Ideas  for  Smart  Dressers 

Sent  FREE  postpaid  with  »  large 
assortment  of  Fashionable  Suiting 
samples  and  complete  outfit  for 
taking  your  own  measurements  'it 
home.  And  remember-yon  take  NO 
RISK  "i  sending  us  a  trial  order. 

We  Guarantee  to  Fit  You 
Perfectly  or  RefundYour  Money 
without  any  argument. 

We  do  hnnestly  believe  that  every 
dollar  expended  with  us  buys  more 
Style,  quality  and  \  alue  than  any  Two 
Dollars  spent  in  your  home  town. 

And  we  prepay  the  express  charges  to 
any  part  of  Tinted  States  to  your  home— 
.  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

Just    write    a    Postal     to  day    and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail 

FREE  our  Catalog,  Samples 
and  Self-Measurement  Oufit 

It  will  be   a  revelation  to  you  what 
"  Hade    in  New    Turk  City"  really  means. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TAILORS 

E.  729  to  731  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Largest    Mail    Order   Tailors    to    Men    in    the    World 

Reference— The  Citizens'  Central  Xational  Bank,  Neva  York 

Est.  16  years  No  Agknts  No  Branches 


Comptometer 


The  Accurate 

Figuring 


Prices,  $150 
to  $315 

adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides  with 
mechanical  accuracy.  Simple  to  learn,  easy 
to  operate,  saves  two-thirds  the  time  spent 
in  mental  calculation.  As  necessary  and 
economical  in  the  average  business  office 
as  the  typewriter. 

From  74  to  232  Comptometers  are  used  by 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
U.  S.  Navy  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  be- 
cause the  Comptometer  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  speediest,  the  most  durable  and  the 
most  satisfactory  mechanical  calculator  ever 
made. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer. 
Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial 
to  responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co..  854-866  N.  Paulina  St..  Chicago 


REAL  ESTATE 


can  best  be  sold 
by  an  adver- 
tisement in 

The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Exchange. 

EVER  NEED   DUPLICATES 

OfFun     i  ■  U    i      Prii  •    l.i  I      i.         I  .-      Drawing*, 

Menus.  Reports,  anything       fhen  1 

1  ten  days'  trial,  without  deposit 

■r.-<.  that 
l»au-'  Tip  Top 

mo  copies  : 
50  copiei  ei    Oriffinn I      li 

■ 

:.  pleased  with 
D  ( print 

h\xI3.      SS.OO.  The  Felix P.ftaus  Dupli- 
cator <  o.,  Dans  Kids;.,  Ill  Juhn  si  ,  VI. 


whirling  down  Van  Ness  avenue  he  declaims  like  a 
fiery  Jacobin  against  the  insolent  lawlessness  of  these 
purse-proud  motormaniacs  who  think  themselves 
above  the  speed  ordinance.  A  driver  who  whipt  his 
horses  into  a  gallop  on  a  crowded  street  would  be 
arrested  at  the  first  crossing,  he  cries,  but  the  auto- 
mobilist  skims  along  at  twice  the  speed  of  a  gallop- 
ing horse  and  is  not  molested.  At  a  crossing  when 
a  bold  automobilist  takes  the  right  of  way,  forcing 
him  to  jump  backward,  the  pedestrian  growls,  curses 
under  his  breath,  like  an  enraged  sans-culotte. 

This  hostility  between  the  man  in  the  automobile 
and  the  man  on  the  sidewalk  comes  of  an  instinct 
as  old  as  human  nature. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  man  who  rides  has 
looked  down  upon  the  man  who  walks;  and  the  man 
who  walks  has  hated  the  man  who  rides. 


Air-ships. — Parallel  with  the  progress  in  auto- 
mobile manufacture  has  been  the  increasing  interest 
in  machines  for  aerial  navigation.  There  are  to-day 
over  200  air-ships  projected  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  England  alone.  The  Ohio  State  *  Journal 
(Columbus),  which  furnishes  this  information,  con- 
tinues with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  apparatus: 

In  other  lands,  the  interest  in  air  navigation  fairly 
rages.  The  new  designs  and  principles  of  flight  are 
very  interesting.  One  man  proposes  a  "  cylone  " 
air-ship.  The  lifting  power  is  quite  like  the  spiral 
motion  of  a  cyclone,  which  is  developed  by  "semi- 
spiral  revolving  tubes"  which  catch  the  air  and  so 
confine  and  compress  it  that  there  is  a  lifting  power 
in  letting  it  loose,  quite  like  that  of  a  cyclone.  Think 
of  that — riding  through  the  fenceless  fields  of  air  on 
an  artificial  cyclone! 

The  most  extravagant  idea  in  the  air-ship  enter- 
prise comes  from  New  York.  There  a  man  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  an  air-ship  by  explo- 
sions of  gas.  His  adventure  is  startling.  He  pro- 
poses a  steel  ship  150  feet  long,  1,000-horse-power, 
weight  250  tuns.  This  monster  is  to  be  equipped 
with  1. 000  or  more  air  chambers,  with  trumpets 
attached,  and  by  explosions  of  gas  through  these, 
motion  is  developed  and  direction  secured.  Isn't 
that  a  sweep  of  the  inventive  genius?  Think  of 
flying  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  an  incessant 
explosion'  Wherever  one  goes,  it  would  be  thunder 
from  a  1  lear  sky. 

Another  sort  of  motor  for  air-flying  is  the  screw, 
very  like  that  of  a  ship,  which  is  very  like  the  Kna- 
benshue  motor,  except  that  the  new  arrangement  of 
screw  gives  direction  as  well  as  propelling  force. 
And  s, ,  in,  work  goes  on  over  the  world.  There  are, 
probably,  a  thousand  air-ships  building  to-day,  and 
next  year  certainly  one  of  them  will  fly.  It  is  going 
t' ,  be  '  ery  interesting  to  live  for  the  next  year  or  two. 
To  take  a  celestial  jaunt  is  to  be  one  of  the  joys  of 
the  good  time  a-coming. 


Punishment  for  KxcessHe  Speed. — There  is 
and  only  one  way,  declares  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  (Columbus),  in  which  exceeding  the  speed 
limit  can  be  stopt.  It  has  been  found  impracti- 
cable to  arrest  and  line  chauffeurs  or  owners,  for 
fines  are  of  little  consequence  to  the  mosl  serious 
offender!  Other  suggested  o  ..lies  have  likewise 
failed.  But  the  one  offered  by  this  paper  and  other's 
is  though!  to  promise  well  After  calling  attention 
to  the  difficulties  hitherto  encountered  in  enforcing 
irdinam  es  the  article  continues: 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this — a  clean  i  lear,  iust  way. 
and  that  is  to  ignore'  the  personal  issue  altogether, 
and  not  to  erwho  is  to  blami  .  i  ir  «  hi  rm  to  fine; 

but  just  arrest  the  auti ibile,  try  it   for  plunging 

through  the  streets,  reckless  of  life  or  limb,  and  sen- 
tence it  to  md  or  garage  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  owner  may 
go  and  release  it  by  paying  for  the  keep. 

There  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  treating  the 
matter  thus.  It  would  relieve  the  ituation  of  any 
persona]  blame.  Neither  the  chauffeur  nor  the 
owner  would  be  held  to  personal  account.  They 
could  drop  the  matter  and  go  about  their  business 
without  feeling  they  have  violated  the  law,  for  really 
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the  automobile  is  the  guilty  party.  And  whether 
it  is  or  not  ought  to  be  a  matter  easily  determined 
by  a  policeman  of  good  common  sense.  The  efficacy 
of  a  penalty  of  this  nature  would  be  immeasurable. 
The  indignity,  the  lossof  liberty, and  the  excruciating 
confinement  would  be  a  sore  trial  to  the  poor  auto- 
mobile, and  it  would  feel  like  never  again  violating 
the  law  or  flying  in  the  face  of  public  sentiment. 

The  only  way  then  to  treat  this  great  menace  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  a  community  is  to  institute 
proceedings  ad  rem  and  make  the  automobile  itself 
feel  the  pain  of  its  guilt.  That  would  settle  the 
matter.  After  a  few  pangs  of  conscience,  the  jig 
would  be  up. 


PERSONAL 

The  Governors  of  the  CaroHnas. — The  tra- 
ditional salutation  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  "It's  a  long  time 
between  drinks,"  is  now  out  of  favor  with  the  execu- 
tives of  these  States.  At  the  opening  ceremonies  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  Governor  Woodruff,  of 
Connecticut,  discovered  that  Governor  Heyward,  of 
South  Carolina  and  Governor  Glenn  of  North  Caro- 
lina had'  never  met.  When  an  occasion  was  offered 
he  introduced  them.  The  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch tells  the  rest- 

"The  high  admirals  of  two  adjoining  ships  of  state 
shook  hands  with  true  Southern  cordiality,"  con- 
tinues Governor  Woodruff.  "I  was  surprized,  and 
I  guess  I  looked  it.  There  was  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  but 
where,  oh,  where  was  the  usual  greeting?  I 
coughed,  fidgeted  uneasily,  and  then  said. 

"I  expected  the  usual  salutation  when  the  Gov- 
ernor'— 

"To  be  sure,'  broke  in  Governor  Glenn,  'I  should 
like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  am  a  prohibUiomst  and  a  tee- 
totaler.' 

"'And  I,  too,  would  be  deeply  honored  to  live  up 
to  tradition,'  said  Governor  Heyward,  bowing  deeply, 
'but  I,  like  my  brother  Governor,  am  a  prohibitionist 
and  a  teetotaler.'" 

It  is  significant  that  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina should  say  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
"I  am  a  prohibitionist  and  a  teetotaler,"  and  that 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  should  reply  in  the 
same  words.  It  denotes  a  wondrous  change,  and  a 
famous  tradition  is  retired.  Hereafter  when  one 
gentleman  asks  of  another,  "What  was  it  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina?"  the  reply  will  be,  "I'm  a  pro- 
hibitionist and  a  teetotaler."  Seriously,  it  denotes 
a  wondrous  growth  in  temperance  sentiment  through- 
out the  South.  And  it  may  be  added  that  one  of 
the  prominent  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  nom 
ination  in  Virginia  during  the  last  campaign,  and 
who  will  be  a  candidate  next  time  is  also  a  prohi- 
bitionist and  a  teetotaler. 


The  Conversation  of  Roosevelt. — The  many 
"issues  of  veracity"  which  the  President  raises  have 
led  The  Bookman  (New  York,  May)  to  resurrect 
from  the  narrative  of  a  personal  friend  of  his  what 
appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some 
otherwise  almost  inexplicable  situations.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis E.  Leupp,  in  his  book,  "The  Man  Roosevelt," 
discust,  some  three  years  ago,  the  habit  which  the 
President  has  of  getting  into  disputes  over  questions 
of  veracity,  and  explained  his  psychology  in  this 
manner: 

In  conversation,  if  he  is  at  all  interested,  his  mind 
keeps  leaping  ahead,  and  forecasting  the  conclusions 
aimed  at  by  his  companion  before  the  latter  has  fairly 
finished  the  major  premise.  This  habit,  by  the  way. 
often  gets  him  into  trouble  when  he  is  talking  with 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  ways.  His  state- 
ment of  another's  conclusion,  even  with  an  indica- 
tion of  interest  in  it,  does  not  mean  that  he  accepts 
it  himself.  When  he  accompanies  it  with  an  ejacu- 
lation like  "Just   so"  or   "I    see"  the    comparative 
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stranger  is  apt  to  confuse  mere  quick  apprehension 
with  cordial  approval. 

This  will  account  for  the  occasional  appearance 
in  rfee  press  of  some  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent purposes  doing  so-and-so,  followed  promptly 
by  a  refutation,  altho  tb°  ^rjcHnal  news  was  evidently 
published  in  good  faith  and  On  reputable  authority. 
No  one  is  more  astonished  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  when 
one  of  these  false  reports  gets  into  circulation.  He 
has  no  conception  of  his  share  in  its  authorship. 

Another  of  his  tricks  of  speech  akin  to  this,  but  a 
trick  merely,  is  that  of  echoing  with  assent  a  remark 
made  by  a  companion,  but  inserting  into  his  own 
version  a  qualifying  word  or  phrase  which,  as  his 
speech  is  very  rapid,  only  an  equally  rapid  sense  is 
likely  to  catch.  For  example,  "The  plan  I  have 
suggested  is  the  only  one  open  to  us  in  this  exigency," 
remarks  a  visiting  Congressman.  "I  quite  agree 
with  you,"  answers  the  President;  "the  plan  you 
have  suggested  is  almost  the  only  one  open  to  us  in 
I  this  exigency."  Then  the  Congressman  hastens 
away  to  spread  the  news  that  he  has  induced  the 
President  to  adopt  his  plan.  He  is  astounded  when 
I  the  President  denies  it.  The  President  is  equally 
1  astounded  that  the  Congressman  should  have  made 
such  a  statement. 

"Smith  is  the  best  man  in  the  whole  batch  for 
district-attorney,"   remarks   a   Senator    after    going 
I  through  a  pile  of  application  papers  at  the  White 
■  House.      "You  are  quite  right,"  assents  the  Presi- 
|  dent;    "in  most  respects  Smith  is  the  best  man  in 
J  the  batch."     But  later  that   day  the   President  con- 
cludes that  "most  respects"  do  not  include  the  one 
:  respect  which  he  is  specially  trying  to  meet  in  that 
selection;   so  he  decides  upon  Jones,  who  does  fill  the 
bill   in   that   particular,   tho  he  may  not  in  others. 
The  Senator,  who  has  meanwhile  informed  Smith's 
friends  that  their  man  is  sure  of  appointment,  goes 
ab  mt  like  a  roaring  lion  when  he  hears  of  Jones's 
good  fortune,  alleging  that  the  President  has  changed 
his  mind  without  warning.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  was  simply  misled  by  his  own  ear,  and  the 
wish  that  was  lather  to  the  thought. 
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"Old    I»oc "    Hitchcock. — One   of    the    pioneer 

advocates  of  systematic  physical  training  for  college 
students  was  Doctor  Edward  Hitchcock,  who  has  been 
for  years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene  at  Amherst  College.  He 
came  to  the  department  soon  after  it  was  founded,  in 
1859,  and  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  its  work. 
How  closely  he  has  been  identified  with  it  is  evi- 
denced by  the  review  of  his  work  which  Mr.  B urges 
Johnson  contributes  to  The  Outlook  (New  York). 
He  says: 

At  the  time  of  his  call  he  had  recently  left  an 
instructorship  at  Williston  and  was  studying  com- 
parative anatomy  in  London  as  a  private  pupil  of 
Sir  Richard  Owen,  curator  of  the  British  Museum. 
With  the  best  technical  training  his  day  could  pro- 
vide, with  a  fine  physirjue,  with  high  moral  ideals, 
and  with  enthusiasm,  Dr.  Hitchcock  became  a  part 
of  Amherst  College. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  write  of  that 
institution  save  only  in  so  far  as  it  chanced  to  be 
the  scene  of  Edward  Hitchcock's  labors.  The  small 
colleges  of  New  England  have  been  and  still  are  a 
power  for  good  in  the  world  to  an  extent  which  no 
man  may  measure.  It  is  a  common  and  justifiable 
claim  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  that  with 
them  the  relation  between  graduate  and  alma  mater 
is  an  unusually  personal  and  intimate  one.  Forty- 
nine  successive  classes  of  Amherst  students  have 
"sat  under"  Dr.  Hitchcock — nearly  five  thousand 
of  his  "boys,"  graduate  and  non-graduate,  of  whom 
-one  hundred  are  living  to-day  in  every  part 
.1  the  world.  Every  one  of  them  he  has  known  by 
name;  more  than  that,  he  has  known  each  man's 
chest   expansion   an  mll-up  "  and  some  forty 

li  ted  and  intimate  physical  details,  and  has 
1  ed  with  him  over  every  least  showing  of  gain, 
more  than  that,  through  all  these  years  he  has 
believed  that  he  held  retainer  as  personal  conn  el  for 
every  troubled  student  before  the  high  court  of 
college  government.  Many  cases  has  he  pleaded 
there,  while  many  seemingly  hopeless  ones  never 
got   to   court,   as   a   result   of   a   shrewd,   searching, 
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FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The    Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method 

of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  oi  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes'  practice  several  times 
H  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational 
French,    German^   Spanish    or    Italian. 

Send/or  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

the  language-phone  method 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Itroadvtay  nnd  H'.ih  Street,  New  York 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  nhorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.     Y an  learn  in  spare  tune  in  your  own  home. 

no  nutter  where  J live.      No  need  to  spend    months  as    with 

old  systems.     Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 

learn— easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems,  Nu  l"iis  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  yon  have  the  en- 
tire  English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  System  tor  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister*,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
Bhorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  tai.e  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduate,  bold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklets,  testi- 
monial-, guarantee  offer,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 


THE  CASTLE 
Ta  r  p  j  t  «  m  11-011- 

IIikIsiiii,  IV,  V.  An 
ideal  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Musi  \ 
Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress Miss  C.E.Mason. 
LL.M.,  Lock  Box  712. 


MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.     Terms  $ioco.oo  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX.  Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 
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THE  OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  W0P1EH 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati— on 
the  C.  H.  k  D.  Foul  years'  College  Course.  Unusual 
advantages  in  music,  art,  and  preparatory  branches. 
Faculty  trained  in  best  schools  of  Europe  and  America. 
(300  a  year. 
JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  President.  Box  D. 


Buford  College  for  Women  N^™e 

Limited  and  select.  Ideal  location — country  and  city  com- 
binod.  Graduate,  Post-graduate,  University  Preparatory 
Courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Conservatory  advan- 
tages in  Language,  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Year  book  free. 
I..  «.  Oulonl.  Regent.  Mrs.  10.  G.  D 11  to  id,  Pres't. 


AN  A(.K\C1  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  nnd  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
BECOMMENDS.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL    OFFICIALS    SHOULD   NOTE 

that  The  Literary  Digest  is  used  in  many 
schools  for  readings  on  current  events.  Its 
educational  value  is  recognized  by  parents  and 
teachers  generally.  It  ought  tobe  in  every  school. 
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JIB 


I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  a  fortune  writing  songs,  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
Mysongs"Blii«'  Bell"Mnd"Wiiy  Down  In  My  llpnpt" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  BOOKLET, 
lim  \  nil  MADDKN,  OH  Muddeu  Dldg. ,  New  Turk 


THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  HENRY  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  #1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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kindly  talk  in  that  little  office  in  the  "gym."  Cases 
of  actual  want  or  need  he  has  always  felt  belonged 
to  his  special  department.  His  tact  found  a  way 
where  pride  seemed  insurmountable,  and  various 
foreign  lads,  from  Bulgaria  to  Japan,  who  trusted 
themselves  in  a  confiding  way  to  this  great  Republic, 
expecting  to  gather  food  and  clothing  and  an  educa- 
tion as  freely  as  manna  was  gathered  by  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  never  had  their  ideals  shattered  because  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock.  Physician  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body 
he  has  been,  yet  any  measure  here  of  the  value  of  his 
stated  work  can  never  take  into  full  account  that 
other  side.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  of  the  college 
catalog  may  be  appreciated  to  some  extent;  "Old 
Doc,"  who  heads  the  faculty  list  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  living,  working  citizens,  is  beyond  any 

possible  appraisal 

To  us  who  know  him  the  mention  of  "Old  Doc" 
calls  to  mind  ...  a  wiry,  brisk  old  man,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard,  who  gives  us  a  firm,  welcoming 
hand-clasp  and  a  glance  from  keen,  kindly  eyes. 
Perhaps  we  last  saw  him  tramping  up  and  down  the 
side-lines  at  some  intercollegiate  game,  greeting  and 
being  greeted.  Or,  better  still,  he  sat  in  his  office  at 
commencement-time  where  a  stream  of  graduates 
■  came  to  seek  him;  you  heard  them,  man  after  man, 
ahead  of  you — "Guess  you  don't  remember  me,  Old 
Doc;  I'm  Jones,  of 'sixty-blank;  got  a  boy  in  college 
now."  "He's  a  good  boy,  Jones,  a  good  boy.  Bet- 
ter deportment  than  his  father  had,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  ye! " — an  incisive  voice  for  a  man  whose  eightieth 
birthday  occurs  next  month,  a  firm  mental  grasp  of 
affairs  for  a  teacher  who  has  faced  forty-nine  succes- 
sive classes.  Jones  of  'sixty-blank  went  back  to  his 
home  in  the  West  well  satisfied,  tho  he  bore  but  that 
one  memory  of  commencement-time. 


The    Lincoln   Letter   to   Carl   Schurz. — In   the 

political  campaigns  which  were  entered  into  by  Car! 
Schurz  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  an  incident  in 
his  relations  with  President  Lincoln  was  frequently 
brought  forward  by  his  opponents  to  discredit  him. 
He  was  accused  of  having  injudiciously  criticized 
the  Administration  in  a  persona!  letter  to  Lincoln  at 
a  time  when  the  President  was  beset  on  all  sides  by 
many  factions  bent  on  tearing  his  policy  to  pieces. 
This  particular  letter  of  Mr.  Schurz 's  called  forth  a 
reply  which  was,  on  its  face,  distinctly  unflattering 
to  the  correspondent.  He  had  suggested  to  the 
President  that  the  help  of  men  who  were  not  Re- 
publicans should  be  accepted  by  the  Administra- 
tion provided  they  had  "heart  in  it."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied:  "Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  there  are 
men  who  have  'heart  in  it'  that  think  you  are  per- 
forming your  part  as  poorly  as  you  think  I  am 
performing  mine."  This  quotation  was  widely 
published  and  served  many  times  as  a  weapon 
against  Schurz.  In  the  instalment  of  his  auto- 
biography appearing  in  the  May  number  of  Mc(  'hire's 
Magazine  he  explains  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  and  following  this  sally  with  the  President.  We 
read: 

I  had,  while  in  the  field,  carried  on  a  more  or  less 
active  correspondence  with  my  political  friends  to 
keep  myself  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
country.  I  had  also,  while  stationed  near  Wash- 
ington, visited  that  city  and  conversed  with  public 
men,  aiming  whom  were  Secretary  Chase  and  Senator 
Sumner.  The  impressions  I  received  from  my 
letters,  as  well  as  from  my  conversations,  were  very 
gloomy.  There  was  a  discouragement  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  which  urgently  demanded  successes  in  the 
field  lor  its  relief.  It  was  under  these  eierumstanees 
that  1  wrote  from  my  camp  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  giving 
voice  to  the  wide  spread  anxiety,  as  I  understood 
and  fell  it.  I  thought  myself  all  the  more  at  liberty 
to  do  so  since  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  1  joined  the  army, 
had  asked  me  personally  to  write  to  him  freely  when- 
ever 1  Had  anything  to  say  that  I  believed  he  should 
know.  1  have  never  again  seen  that  letter  and  do 
not  clearly  remember  all  it  contained.  One  of 
its  main  points,  probably,  was  that,  in  view  o 
SUSpiciouS  current  in  the  army  and  among  the  peo- 
ple,    the     Administration     should     select     for     the 


Nickel  silver-plated 
frame,  combination 
shaving  and  stropping 
handle  and  ^  keen  blades 
in  handsome  case. 


Same  exactly  as  the 
one  dollar  set,  except 
that  there  are  1 2  select- 
ed blades  and  an  extra 
fine  case. 


120  Comfortable  Shaves  for  25  Cents 

Incredible  to  the  barber-shaved  man,  but,  read  this  extract  from  an  unsolicited  letter. 
GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  New  York  :  Newton  Centre,  Mass 

Gentlemen-\  want  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  your  "Gem"  Junior  Safety  Razor  I  have  a  hard  beard 
and  tender  face -shave  daily,  getting  a  clean,  comfortable  shave,  and  only  once  over  at  that.  J  nave  stropped 
the  blades,  and  they  take  a  good  edge  with  little  or  no  trouble.  I  have  shaved  120  times  with  the  7  blades. 
The  "Gem"  Junior  has  been  so  entirely  satisfactory,  that  I  have  not  seen  the  need  of  a  higher  priced  razor. 

Yours  truly,  C  H.   rtOT-M)r..>, 

The  "Gem"  Junior  Safety  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Order  through  your  dealer  or  of  us 
Note— If ,  instead  of  stropping,  you  prefer,  we  will  exchange  7  new  blades  for  seven  dull  ones  and  25c. 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.  (?^%%d^kJ£:tifr^:)  34  Reade  St.,N.Y. 
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"Stop  Watch"-  *7.§2 


A  fully 
guaranteed 

[T   is   indispensable  for  recording 

A  the  exact  time  to  a  i  second  in 

all  athletic  events,  motoring,  racing, 

photography,  and  in  all  laboratorial 

and  scientific  work.       Especially  /£, 

adapted  for  use  of  physicians,  sur-     p  1 1  caat    H  ^ 

geons,  nurses,  etc.  MOlERJfa 

The   New    York  Standard      PRE0Pv 
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is  the  lowest  priced,  is  the  only 

one  fully  guaranteed  and  the  only  one  made  in  America. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JEWELERS 


NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

118-138  Woodward  St..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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Heating 

and 
Plumbing 


If  you  could  store  up  the  life-giving  warmth 
of  a  balmy  spring  day  with  Ease,  Comfort  and 
Economy,  you  could  not  improve  upon 

PIERCE   SYSTEMS 

of  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heating 

They  warm  all  the  rooms  evenly  at  all  seasons  without 
gas  or  dust.  They  require  no  repairs  and  little  attention,  are 
easily  controlled.     Sold  through  local  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  for  "  Common  Sense  Heat- 
ing and  Sanitary  Plumbing,"  a  valuable 
tree  book.  The  names  of  your  Archi- 
tect, Steam  Fitter  and  Plumber  will  be 
appreciated. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  & 

PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 

21  James  St.        Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


discharge  of  important  duties  only  men  whose  heart 
was  in  the  struggle  and  who  could,  therefore,  be 
depended  upon.  Perhaps  I  intimated,  also,  that 
the  Government  had  been  too  lax  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  prompt  reply  took  me  to  task  for  my 
criticism  in  his  peculiarly  clean-cut,  logical  style, 
and  there  was  in  what  he  said  an  undertone  of  im- 
patience, of  irritation,  unusual  with  him  — this 
time,  no  doubt,  induced  by  the  extraordinary  harass- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected  from  all  sides. 

This  letter  was  selected  by  Nicholas  and  Hay  for 
publication  in  their  history  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  answers  to  his  critics  at  that  period,  and, 
curious  to  relate,  more  than  thirty-five  years  later 


it  was  used  by  my  opponents  in  political  debate — 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  better  argument — as  a  weapon 
of  attack  to  show  that  I  was  an  utterly  impracticable 
person  who  would  never  be  satisfied  with  anything 
or  anybody  and  who  had  even  forced  so  good  and 
amiable  a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln  to  break  off  his  friendly 
relations  with  him.  Nothing  could  have  been  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  instance 
more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  way  of  treating 
occasional  differences  with  his  friends.  Two  or 
three  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  had  reached  me, 
a  special  messenger  brought  me  another  communi- 
cation from  him,  a  short  note  in  his  own  hand,  asking 
me  to  come  to  see  him  as  soon  as  my  duties  would 
permit;  he  wished  me,  if  possible,  to  call  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  usual  crowd  of  visitors  arrived. 
At  once  I  obtained  the  necessary  leave  from  my 
corps-commander,  and  the  next  morning  at  seven 
I  reported  myself  at  the  White  House.  I  was  prompt- 
ly shown  into  the  little  room  upstairs,  which  was  at 
that  time  used  for  Cabinet  meetings,  and  found  Mr. 
Lincoln  seated  in  an  armchair  before  the  open-grate 
fire,  his  feet  in  his  gigantic  morocco  slippers.  He 
greeted  me  cordially  as  of  old  and  bade  me  pull  up 
a  chair  and"  sit  by  his  side.  Then  he  brought  his 
large  hand  with  a  slap  down  on  my  knee  and  "said, 
with  a  smile:  "Now  tell  me,  young  man,  whether 
you  really  think  that  I  am  as  poor  a  fellow  as  you 
have  made  me  out  in  your  letter!"  I  most  confess, 
this  reception  disconcerted  me.  I  looked  into  his 
face  and  felt  something  like  a  big  lump  in  my  throat. 
After  a  while  I  gathered  up  my  wits  and,  after  a  word 
of  sorrow  if  I  had  written  anything  that  could  have 
pained  him,  I  explained  to  him  my  impressions  of 
the  situation  and  my  reasons  for  writing  to  him  as 
I  had  done.  He  listened  with  silent  attention  and, 
when  I  stopt,  said  very  seriously:  "Well,  I  know 
that  you  are  a  warm  antislavery  man  and  a  good 
friend  to  me.  Now  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 
Then  he  unfolded,  in  his  peculiar  way,  his  view  of  the 
then  existing  state  of  affairs,  his  hopes  and  his  appre- 
hensions, his  troubles  and  embarrassments,  making 
many  quaint  remarks  about  men  and  things,  all  of 
which,  to  my  regret,  I  can  not  remember.  Then  he 
described  how  the  criticisms,  coming  down  upon  him 
from  all  sides,  chafed  him,  and  how  my  letter,  altho 
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Pierce  Mark 


There  is  a  material  saving  in  buying  both 
Heating  and  Plumbing  goods  of  one  manu- 
facture and  there  is  special  satisfaction  in  using 

PIERCE   QUALITY 

Sanitary  Plumbing  Goods 

?'  d°''l  Y',reOUS  Cnina  an<^  Porcelain  Enamel  Ware 
for  Bath,  Laundry  and  Kitchen  equipment. 

'  Pierce  Special "  is  a  Solid  Vitreous  China  Lava- 
tory that  does  not  cost  anv 
more  than  Iron  Enameled 
Ware  of  the  same  size.  Send 
name  of  local  dealer  and  ask 
for  our  booklet. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  & 
PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 

•11  Jumcs  St.,  SYRACUSE,  K   I. 


containing  some  points  that  were  well  founded  and 
useful,  had  touched  him  as  a  terse  summing-up  of  all 
the  principal  criticisms  and  offered  him  a  good  chance 
at  me  for  a  reply.  Then,  slapping  my  knee  again, 
he  broke  out  in  a  loud  laugh  and  exclaimed:  "Didn't 
I  give  it  to  you  hard  in  my  letter?  Didn't  I?  But 
it  didn't  hurt,  did  it?  I  did  not  mean  it  to,  and 
therefore  I  wanted  you  to  come  so  quickly."  He 
laughed  again  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  matter 
heartily.  "Well,"  he  added,  "I  guess  we  understand 
one  another  now,  and  it's  all  right."  When,  after  a 
conversation  of  more  than  an  hour,  I  left  him,  I 
asked  whether  he  still  wished  that  1  should  write 
to    him    again.      "Why,    certainly,"    he    answered; 


THE  BUSY  MAN'S  BEVERAGE 

<J  Delicious  to  the  taste  —  Refreshing  to  Mind    and   Body. 
Containing  all  the  essentials  of  the  "  IDEAL  BEVERAGE." 


Physicians  Urge  the  Use  of  "Sanitaire  Beds" 
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Don't  Sleep  on  Vnhealthful  Beds 

The  bed  of  cleanliness  and  purity,  of  perfect  hygienic, 
restful  sleep,  is  a  "Sanitaire"  Bed.  Made  of  metal,  with 
a  surface  as  hard  and  smooth  and  brilliant  as  polished 
marble.  No  dust  nor  disease-germs  nor  vermin  can  find 
lodgement  in  a  Sanitaire  Bed.  Every  point  is  penetrable  by 
fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Every  "Sanitaire"  Bed  is  made  with  studied  attention  to 
hygienic  construction,  strength  and  beauty  of  line  and  finish. 
Compare  a  dazzling  'Snowy  White"  or  •'Sanitaire  Cold" 
metal  "Sanitaire"  bed  with  the  dark,  heavy,  cumbersome 
structure  of  a  wooden  bed.  Compare  them  with  other  iron 
beds  and  see  the  difference. 

The  New  "Sanitaire"  Bed  Factory 

is   one  of  the   largest  and  finest   factories  in  the   world. 
JSP"  Sanitaire  Beds  are  sold  by  reputable  dealers  everywhere. 
Look  for  our  "Guarantee  Price  Tag."     You  will   find   it 
bearing  our  trade-mark  on  genuine  "Sanitaire"  Beds. 

rnrr    We  will  -end  you  uur  illustrated  booklet  "HOW  TO  SLEEP 
rnCC    WEI. I.  "  written  by  Ellen  Dean  Wade,  M.D.    Write  for  it. 

MARION  IRON  AND  BRASS  BED  CO,  Z^XTltt 


IS     YOUR     WIFE     A      CLUBWOMAN? 

If  so  let  her  read  Ellis  Parker  Butler's 

THE     INCUBATOR     BABY 

"  An  amusing  account  of  the  upbringing  of  an  incu- 
bator baby  by  a  club  of  women  who  thought  them- 
Belves  scientists  on  the  subject  of  infant  growth.  The 
story  is  bright  and  original."  Pott-Inlelliflenccr ,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.    76  cents,    Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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"write  me  whenever   the   spirit   moves   you."     We 
parted  better  friends  than  ever. 

Commenting  on  this  explanation  the  New  York 
Sun  turns  it  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  rather  than 
that  of  Mr.  Schurz.     To  quote: 

It  has  only  been  proved  in  this  posthumous  paper 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  cause  for  the  resentment  which 
he  exprest  in  the  letter  of  rebuke.  Mr.  Schurz 
had  assumed  to  complain,  criticize,  condemn,  and 
advise  without  knowing  the  President's  troubles  or 
the  remedies  he  had  sought  for  them.  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  him  behind  the  scenes  and  made  all  clear.  It 
is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Schurz  to  suppose  that  he  real- 
ized the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  the  great  man  and 
was  rather  ashamed  of  himself  and  willing  to  confess 
he  had  made  the  President  out  "a  poor  fellow." 
Mr.  Lincoln  looms  larger,  as  he  always  does  in  such 
personal  recitals  and  confidences.  The  human  note 
is  accentuated.  He  appears  as  the  man  who  had 
"heart  in  it"  more  than  his  fellows,  who  was  wiser 
than  his  critics,  who  was  slow  to  take  offense  and  to 
wound,  and  quick  to  explain  and  forgive,  and  who 
bore  his  burden  like  his  honors,  meekly. 


The  Champion  Liar  Dead. — The  champion 
liar  of  his  time,  says  the  Atlanta  Journal,  has  just 
died  in  Paris.  We  are  not  informed,  however,  that 
there  are  no  living  aspirants  for  his  title.  Leo 
Taxil  was  the  name  of  the  dead  celebrity  of  whom 
we  read  in  this  paper  as  follows: 

It  was  Taxil  who  invented  "Diana  Vaughan," 
the  supposed  prophetess  of  black  masonry,  and 
hoaxed  all  Europe  with  it.  It  will  go  down  in  the 
list  of  great  hoaxes  with  George  Psalmanazar  and 
his  Formosan  hoax  and  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton. 

Leo  Taxil  was  not  his  real  name.  In  fact,  there 
was  nothing  real  abont  this  champion  "faker"  of 
the  age.  He  was  Gabriel  Antoine  Joyaud-Pages, 
and  he  was  born  in  Marseilles. 

Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  very  early  developed 
faults,  which  resulted  in  his  going  to  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. He  came  to  Paris  filled,  he  said,  with  hatred 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  started  an  anticlerical  bookshop. 
Having  become  a  freemason,  he  was  expelled  from 
the  order  and  then  turned  clerical.  He  made  a  pub- 
lic retraction  with  great  pomp,  and  so  imposed  on  the 
clergy  that  they  held  a  special  thanksgiving  service 
at  Montmartre. 

He  began  exposing  with  his  customary  violence 
his  old  allies  the  freemasons  and  freethinkers,  and 
in  the  cause  of  his  campaign  alleged  that  the  "black 
mass"  was  still  being  celebrated  by  the  Satanists 
among  the  French  freemasons.  The  clerical  party 
snatched  at  this  with  joy  as  a  means  of  discrediting 
their  opponents,  and  Leo  Taxil's  books  were  trans- 
lated into  every  European  language. 

He  invented  the  celebrated  Diana  Vaughan,  who 
was  a  high  priestess  of  the  Luciferian  sect,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  supply  her  portrait  to  American  news- 
papers. Interviews  with  her  appeared  and  he  ac- 
tually fixt  a  day  for  her  public  recantation  and 
reception  in  the  church.  His  most  impudent  im- 
posture was  the  sending  of  the  devil's  tail  to  the 
Jesuits  as  a  present.  He  declared  that  it  had  been 
secured  at  one  of  the  "black  masses"  held  by  the 
Satanists  in  masonic  lodges.  This  tail  turned  out 
to  be  a  portion  of  a  rug  made  out  of  a  lion's  skin 
with  the  tail  attached. 

Another  of  his  stories  was  that  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar is  undermined  by  subterranean  galleries  where 
the  freemasons  met  Satan  at  fixt  times  to  hold 
their  impious  worship. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Handy. — A  man  who  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  novelties  recently  asked  a  dealer  in  automobiles 
if  there  was  anything  new  in  machines.  "There's  a 
patented  improvement  that  has  just  been  put  on  the 
market,"  replied  the  dealer  "  A  folding  horse  that 
fits  under  the  seat,  for  use  in  emergencies." — St. 
James's  Budget. 


Court  or  Caught.— "Sold  your  automobile,  eh?" 
exclaimed  Wyss.     "What  was  the  trouble?" 

"Couldn't  control  it,"  explained  Acher.  "When 
I  ran  fast  it  took  me  to  the  police  court,  and  when  I 
ran  slowly  it  didn't  take  me  anywhere.  ' — Harper's 
Weekly, 


7%  INCOME 

We  offer  for  sale  at  par  ($100  per  share  1%  pre- 
ferred stock  of  a  New  England  industry  noted  for  its 
remarkable  development  —  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  successful  concerns  in  the  United  States. 

<S  The  stock  is  preferred  both  as  to  DIVIDENDS 
and  ASSETS;  its  DIVIDEND  being  a  FIRST 
CHARGE  ON  THE  EARNINGS,  and  the  stock 
practically  a  FIRST  MORTGAGE  on  the  ENTIRE 
ASSETS  of  the  Company. 

<fl  It  is  issued  solely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds 
to  take  care  of  new  business  already  offered. 

<fl  Sales  for  the  past  13  years  show  an  annual  average 
increase  of  49V2  % — and  are  not  in  any  way  subject 
to   trust   manipulation   or  business  depression. 

§  Net  earnings  for  1904,  1905,  1906  show  an  average 
of  $218,116.80.  Results  for  first  quarter  of  1907 
indicate  for  year   $350,000.00. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  pre- 
ferred stock  as  an  investment  of  sterling  value. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  upon  request. 

SWARTWOUT  &  APPENZELLAR 

BANKERS 
Department  B,  40-42-44  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO,  First  National  Bank  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  600  Drexel  Building 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  Grand  Rapids  National  Bank  Building 

DALLAS,  American  Exchange  National  Bank  Building 


Publish  Post  Cards 

Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  and  save  all  Middlemen's 
Profits.  We  make  Post  Cards  exclusively  for  you  from  any 
size  Photo  or  Print  you  send  us,  deliver  them  in  10  days' 
time,  guarantee  not  to  use  your  subjects 'for  anyone  else 
and  put  your  Name  on  each  one  as  the  Publisher.  Prices — 
500  cards,  $4.00;  1000  cards,  $6.00.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

RICH  PHOTO-PROCESS  CO.,  Dept.  47 
28  East  23rd  Street  -  ■  New  York 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  %  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  overand  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  tiling  letters , 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP-C0MPANY,_37.ParXSt«N;X  City., 


Cardinal  Gibbons  urges 
all  Catholics  to 

••Get  a  Bible and  read  it."         He  says:   "What  is  good  for  the  priest 

^^___^_^_^^^_____^^^^_        ought  to   be  profitable  to  the  people." 

••Use  the  Manual  of  Prayers  m -vour  devotions;  the  praver-bookamhor- 

vn»iaa_^^i__^_i  ized  by  the  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore." 


J~**-~ 


HolV  Rlhle  (Douay  Version.)  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  annota- 
11  v  UH"V'  tions  ana  references,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Jndex.  Translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Largest  and  clearest  type  ever  used 
in  a  Bible  of  its  size.  Thirty-two  full-page  engravings  and  eight  beautifully 
colored  maps  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  family  register  for  marriages,  births  and 
deaths.  Size,  s'^xS  inches.  Bound  in  Egyptian  Seal,  plain  DfirP  S53  00 
sides,  leather  lined,  round  corners,  red   under  gold  edges.  *  *  **'*»»   MfO.W* 

Mliniffll    nf    PrUVPrS       The  official  prayer-book  for  American  Catho- 
ITiailUai    Ul    rraVCrS.     lics.     prepared'  Under«the  supervision  of     A 


Prepared    under' the  supervision 
the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan;  has  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  endorsement  of  all  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops.     Size,  4x5^  inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,     Dr:ra     t?  ftfi 
limp  back,  gold  title,  blind  bands  on  back,  round  corners,  red  under  gold  edges     *   1ICC,   j>£.UU« 

No  Money  in  Advance  Required 

On  request  we  will  send  you  the  Manual  of  Prayers  and  the  Holy  Bible  prepaid 
After  five  days'  examination  you  send  us  the  price,  S5.00,  on  receipt  of  which 

we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free, 

the  "Faith  of  our  Fathers    by  Cardinal   Gibbons,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.      Or,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  may  return  the  Manual 
and  Bible  at  our  expense.      Your  name  in  gold  on  cover,   25   cts.    y^ 
extra,  each  book. 

Address  Dept.  "B."  JOHN  MURPHY  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hfeadqoarters  Tor  Theokx  nd  Ch 
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Not  Safe  Yet. — "Is  he  out  of  danger  ?" 
"No.  The    doctor   still    attends  him." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer 


Going  to  Paint? 


If  so,  with  what  ?  With  Pure 
White  Lead  —  or  with  barytes, 
chalk,  silica,  gypsum,  or  some 
other  cheap  adulterant  of  Pure 
White  Lead. 

"Pure  White  Lead,  of  course." 

Nobody  would  paint  with 
barytes  or  chalk  knowingly,  yet 
many  people  do  use  barytes.  and 
the  other  adulterants  of  White 
Lead,  believing  at  the  time  that 
they  are  using  Pure  White  Lead. 

Mixtures  containing  as  high  as 
90%  of  barytes  are  labeled  and 
sold  as  Pure  White  Lead  (the  cost 
of  barytes  is  about  one-tenth  that 
of  genuine  White  Lead  and  its 
paint  value  is  nil). 

To  be  siireoi  Pure  White  Lead 
look  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
on  the  side  of  the  keg. 

Our  Beautiful  Book  Free 


Full  of  practical 
suggestions  and 
helps  to  the  ef- 
fective and  eco- 
nomical use  of 
paint.  A  postal 
card  request 
will  bring  you 
free  a  de  luxe 
copy. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing citite  is  nearest  you: 

New  York.      Boston.      Buffalo.      Cleve- 
land,   Oincinnati,    Chicago,    St   Louis, 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  A  Kr..s.  Co.] 
Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.] 


4^ou  don't  tie 
your  money  up 
indefinitely 
when  you  de- 
posit it  with  this 
company. 

C,  It  is  with- 
drawable on  demand  at  any 
time  and  is  absolutely  se- 
cure all  the  time. 
C  This  company  has  been 
in  business  over  13  years 
and  has  depositors  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Interest  is  5  per  cent. 
Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO, 

1045  CALVERT    BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Enough. — "Do  you  consider  a  chauffeur  worth 
two  hundred   dollars   a   month?" 

"Well,  the  last  one  I  had  ran  away  with  my  wife, 
and  you  knew  my  wife,  old  man." — Life. 


The  tinder  Dog. 

My  Bonnie  Hes  under  the  auto, 

My  Bonnie  lies  under  the  car, 
Please  send  to  the  garage  for  some  one  , 

For  it's  lonesome  up  here  where  I  are. 

—  The  Index. 


As  It  Sounded. — Some  young  women  in  England 
have  begun  to  dress  out  and  out  like  men.  They 
wear  a  long  coat  cut  like  a  hunting-coat,  a  cap,  riding- 
breeches,  and  top-boots.  It  is  a  handsome  costume 
and  it  is  not  immodest,  but  undoubtedly  it  attracts 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  They  have  been  telling 
in  London  lately  a  story  about  a  girl  who  adopted 
this  riding-rig.  Pulling  up  her  horse  one  afternoon 
she  said  to  an  artisan  who  was  passing,  "Can  you 
tell  me  if  this  is  the  way  to  Wareham?"  The  man 
looked  her  over  carefully.  Then  he  touched  his  cap 
in  a  respectful  manner  and  replied:  "Yes,  miss,  yes — 
you  seem  to  'ave  got  'em  on  all  right." — Argonaut. 


As  Well  One  as  the  Other. — A  young  clergy- 
man in  a  remote  country  district  wrote  last  Easter 
time  to  Bishop  Potter  saying  that  he  was  about  to 
take  a  wife  and  asking  if  to  save  some  other  clergy- 
man a  long  and  weary  journey  he  could  not  marry 
himself.  The  Bishop's  reply  was  marvelously  con- 
rise.  It  said,  "Could  you  bury  yourself  ?  " — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mrs.  Pepjs's   Diary. 

A.D.  1907.      January  i. 

This  morning  I   dropt  in  at  May's 

And  had  a  game  of  bridge. 
At  Fan's  to  lunch    and  afterward 

A  little  game  of  bridge. 
To-night  we  entertained  at  home — 

A  dinner;    later,  bridge. 
Cooked  supper  in   the   chafing-dish 

And  finished  up  with  bridge. 
(Repeat  364  times.) 

— Life. 

An  Ignoramus. — An  ex-Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
a  famous  story-teller,  thus  reported  his  experience 
at  a  New  Jersey  clam-bake.  "I  started  my  speech," 
sail  the  ex-Governor,  "by  stating  that  I  had  been 
enjoying  their  low-necked  clams.  A  long-faced  old 
man  across  the  table  scowled  and  said  in  a  stage 
whisper,  'Little  Necks,  not  low  necks.'  I  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  but  after  dinner  he  followed  me 
out  of  the  hall.  'You  don't  have  many  clams  in 
onsin,  I  reckon,'  said  he.  'Well,'  I  said,  'we 
have  some,  but  it's  a  good  way  to  water,  and,  in 
driving  them  across  the  country,  their  feet  get  sore 
they  don't  thrive  very  well.'  'Why,  man  alive,' 
he,  'clams  haven't  any  feet!  Soon  after  that 
he  buttonholed  one  of  my  friends.  'Is  that  fellow 
1,  emoi  •'  'Vi  cousin?'  he  demanded.  My  friend 
admitted  that  I  was.  'W-a-1,'  said  he,  'p'raps  he 
may  be  a  smart  enough  man  for  Wisconsin,  but  he's 
a  good  deal  of  a  fool  at  the  seashore.  " — Christian 
Register. 


Didn't  Like  the  Taste  lie  found  his  hair  was 
lea  ing  the  top  of  his  head,  and  took  hi  barber  to 
task  about  it. 

"You  sold  mc   two   bottli   :  oi      lull"   to   make  this 
hair  gt 

"It  is  very  strange  it  won't  gro  again,"  inter- 
rupted the  barber.     "I  can't  understand  it.' 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  the  man,  "I  don't  mind 
drinking  another  bottle,  hut  this  must  be  the  last." 
— Wesleyan    Christian   Advocate    'Atlanta). 


Economy  is  practiced,  com- 
fort is  increased,  and  work  is 
lessened  by  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys. 

They  cost  less  if  you  figure 
by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
chimney.  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  taken 
care  of  with  half  the  bother 
when  fitted  with  a  Macbeth 
chimney. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  Index  ex- 
plains them  and  also  tells  all  about  lamps, 
their  proper  chimneys  and  care.     It's  free. 


Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Dayton  Sprayer 

and     Whitewasher 

Covers  10,000  sq.  feet  of  surface  per  day 

with  whitewash,  cold  water  paints  or  disinfectants. 
Used  by  farmers,  tobacco  growers,  horticulturists, 
for  watering,  destroying  Insect 
pests  or  plant  diseases. 
Easily  operated,  de- 
veloping high  pres- 
sure for  extin- 
guishing fires, 
washing  vehi- 
cles, etc.— will 
lastalifetime. 
Write  for  cat- 1 
alogof  other 
kinds  an  1 
prices.  1 

The  "Progress"     DaVtOti  StlDOlV  CO.     *he  "clima!l 
12gal.-|21.00  JV»"  V'rV'J  *<"•    0n  legs  110  50 

20  gal  — $30.00         «„  «»ept.  •». 
includinghose.etc.    »»Jton,    -    Ohio, 


On  Bbl.  $12.95 
lnoludinghoBe.  etc 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  for 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  address  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  or  15c.  in 
Stamps  for  a  full  box. 

Electro-Silicon  Soap  has  equal  merits. 
The  Electro  S11400N  Co.   30  Cliff  St.  New  York, 
Grocers  and  Druggists  sell  It. 


i^NlTliSUt 


The 
New 
Toilet 
Paper 


Oi^l 


ISalsam  Sanitis- 
BU6  is  the  modern  ' 
toilet  paper.  .Soft, 
strong  and  per- 
fect! y  am  iseptic. 
Made  so  by  treatment 
with  pure  Canada  Balsam. 

Balsam  Sanittesue 

Is  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  in  sealed 
cartons  Price  101;,  lfic,  25c  25  sheets 
free.    SI  worth  sent  prepaid  anywhere. 

We    have  o  special   proposition   foi 
office  buildings  and  public  places,  lav- 
ing from  'Jii  per  cent,  to  hi  per  cent. 
BCOTT  PAPEU  CO.,  503  fllenirood  Ave.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
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EXQIN 

Watch 
Satisfaction 


The  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
millions  who  are  carrying  ELGIN 
WATCHES  has  given  the  ELGIN 
that  proud  distinction — "Standard  of 
the  World."  It  makes  no  difference 
what  grade  ELGIN  you  buy,  you 
have  a  watch  that,  dollar  for  dollar. 
has  no  equal. 

The  G.  M.  WHEELER  Grade 
ELGIN — a  popular  priced,  seventeen 
jeweled,  finely  adjusted,  accurate 
timekeeper — is  "The  Watch  That's 
Hade  for  the  Majority,  "  and  can  be 
had  in  stylish  thin  models  and  sizes 
so  suitable  for  men'i  and  boys'  use. 

ELGIN  WATCHES  of  equal 
grade,  for  ladies,  at  moderate  prices. 
Ask  your  jeweler. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 


UMIlNOIIh 

JPENS 


CANNON    BALL-No.    15 

The  fastest  pen  ever  made,  it  keeps  just  a  stroke  ahead 
of  your  thought— never  yets  [n  the  way— writes  per- 
fectly on  any  paper,  without  a  catch  or  a  splutter. 

Aluniinoiii  Gannon  Ball  is  the  pen  chosen  above  all 
Others  bj   the  professional  man  and  writer. 

The  point  is  round,  slightly  raised  and  smooth  as 
gold,  while  the  whole  pen  has  a  firm  flexibility  that 
gives  a  delightful  sense  of  ease  and  power. 

Present  yourself  wltna box ofCnmnon  Hulls! 

Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  four  cents  postage 
•Tor  Sale  l>>   Stntioners 
.%.  b.  SALOMON  A  CO..  :«  17  H'wav.  X.  Y.  City 


SONG 


POEM5    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 
Koyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

April  *6. — Russian  Premier  Stolypine  concedes 
to  the  Douma  th<-  point  of  avowing  experts 
to  advise  parliamentary  committees 
A  truce  is  declared  in  the  Canadian  coal  miners' 
strike  and  the  men  in  the  Ferine  district  agree 
to  return  to  work  pending  investigations  of 
their  demands  by  the  Government 

April  27. — Arepresentative  of  the  Zemstvo  famine 
relief  organization  reports  tliat  the  Russian 
famine  has  reached  its  crisis. 
The  French  Government,  embarrassed  Dy  the 
trouble  over  certain  customs  daties  in  the 
United  States,  instructs  Ambassador  Jusserand 
to  enter  a  protest. 

April  28. — Experiments  in  exploding  torpedoes 
by  means  of  Hertzian  waves  are  successfully 
carried  out  at  Cartagena,  Spain. 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  declares  in  an  inter- 
view in  London,  that  America  will  soon  succeed 
in  utilizing  the  air-ship  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and 
asserts  that  a  speed  of  200  miles  an  hour  will 
be  attained  by  the  perfected  air-ship  of  the 
tutuie. 

April  29.— Mr.    Bourgeois,    Baron    d'Estoumelles    ' 
de  Constant,  and   Louis  Renault  are  appo- 
French  delegates  to  The   Hague. 

Great    Britain   nays   875.000  ransom   for   Robert 
Abbott,    the   Turkish   Government    refusing    t  , 
eet    the     demand;      the     British    Government 
will  insist  that  Turkey  repay  the  money. 

April  30.— Bills  are  passed  by  the   Douma  regu- 
lating   the    year's    military    service,    abolishing  I 
drumhead    court    martials    and    appropriating 
$3,000,000  for  famine  relief. 

The  United^  States  transport  Bedford  sails  from 
San  Francisco  for  China  with  4.000,000  pounds 
ot  flour  for  the  famine  sufferers. 

May  1.— May-Day  passes  quietly  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  Paris,  where  serious  fighting  takes  place 
in  the  streets  toward  evening,  resulting  in 
hundreds  of  arrests. 

American  and  Cuban  authorities  are  investi- 
gating the  fight  at  Santiago  between  police 
and  sailors  from  the  Tacoma,  in  which  eleven 
Americans  were  injured. 

The  French  Government  refuses  to  accept  the 
certificate  provided  under  the  Pure  Food  Law 
for  American  meats  and  may  exclude  ship- 
ments which  are  not  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  microscopic  examination. 

May  2. — King  Edward  and  President  Fallieres 
exchange  visits  at  Paris.  King  Edward  also 
receives  Premier  Clemenceau  and  the  Foreign 
Minister. 


Domestic 

April  26. — President  Roosevelt  opens  the  James- 
town Exposition  and  reviews  the  naval  parade 
at  Hampton  Roads. 

Mr.   Rockefeller  gives  §2,000,000  in  land  to  the 

University  of  Chicago. 

April  28. — Eight  persons  are  killed,  a  village  is 
destroyed,  and  crops  are  ruined  by  a  tornado 
in  Texas.      Hail  blocks  trains  in  some  sections. 

It  is  learned  that  $800,000  in  securities  have 
been  st.  ilcn  front  the  Trust  Company  of  America, 
in  New  York. 

April  29. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals, in  St.  Paul,  upholds  the  fines  of  §15,000 
'Hi  the  St.  Louis  packinghouses 
for  accepting  rebates. 
Assistant  District-Attorney  Smyth,  of  New  York, 
begins  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  frauds  in  the 
Xe\v  York  Life  and  Mutual  insurance  elections. 

April  30. — A  New- York-Life  agent  and  two  inter- 
national   committee    watchers   are   arrest, 
charges  of  forgery. 
John  \V.  Gates  and  son  retire  from  Wall  Street. 

May  1. — Charles  S.  Mellon,    president  of  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  calls 
at  the  White  House  and  tells  President   I. 
volt   that  he  favors  his  proposition  for  a  valua- 
1  of  railroad  property. 

Governor   Hughes,   of   New   York,   in   a   message 
the    Legislature    insists   upon    the    passing   of 

a   valid   reapportionment   law. 

Railroad   accidents  in   the   last    quarter  of      1906. 
according  :.>  statistics  just  published,  cost   474 
lives,     while     the     total     number     of     in 
amounted  to  20.944. 

May  2. — The   President    receives  a   committee 

Central    Federated     Union    of     New    Y    •■'. 
City   and    promises   to   write    them    a   let: 
the  Mover-Haywood  matter. 
A    statue    of   General    McClellan    is   unvei 
Washington. 

era!    Kuroki    and    staff,    representatr 
Japan   to  the  Jamestown    Exposition,  arrive  in 
Seattle. 


The  Selection  of 
a  Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  headstone,. 
or  in  whatever  form  it  may  be.  is  all  too 
often  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — in 
haste  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  grief  has 
caused  a  disregard  of  usual  business  sense. 
Moreover,  the  general  public  is  naturally 
unfamiliar  with  the  different  grades  of 
granite  and  their  lasting  qualities. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are 
getting  in  stone-quality — material  with 
strength  to  last  for  generations — and  in  de- 
sign to  suit  the  size  and  surroundings  of  the 
family  plot.  Also  you  must  get  the  finest  of 
workmanship,  and  all  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

All  these  points  I  guarantee  you  absolutely. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  life  work. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on  memo- 
rials is  interesting,  and  you  will  do  well 
to  write  for  it. 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  cV  Miller) 

47  Liberty  St.,  OUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Stomach   Comfort 

^an  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedtcated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

For    10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c 
bos  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.  D  it  man,  41  AstQFl1ousO,M.T, 
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Natural  Methods   Triumph 

IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE 

IF   YOU    HAVE   ENOUGH   VITALITY    TO    KEEP   ALIVE,   YOU 
HAVE     ENOUGH     TO     GAIN     NORMAL   HEALTH    UNDER 
PROPER     TREATMENT 


Read  About  My   Proof    and 
GUARANTEED  Treatment 


IN  previous  issues  of  The  Literary  Digest,  I  offered  as  proofs  of  the  restorative 
powers  of  Nature,  as  utilized  by  me,  the  remarkable  improvement  in  a  paralytic,  and 
a  gain  of  17  pounds  in  eight  weeks  by  a  consumptive.     My  latest  report  from  the 
one-time  consumptive  is  that  he  is  still  gaining  weight. 

But  both  these  cases  were  treated  at  my  Health  Home.  Now  I  offer  as  evidence  of 
the  success  of  my  mail  treatments,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lelia  T.  Collins,  whom  I  have  never 
even  seen.  I  quote  from  two  letters  written  me  by  her  husband — a  civil  and  mining  en- 
gineer of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Five  Weeks  Later 
"Mrs.  Collins  came  to  town  with  me  after  diuner 
to-iiny  and  was  weighed,  dressed  exactly  the  same, 
on  the  same  scales,  and  by  the  same  party,  and  she 
showed  a  gain  of  ten  and  one-half  pounds  since  I 
handed  my  second  report  to  you  about  two  weeks  ago. 
I  can  assure  vou  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  I  feel 
that  you  will  be  the  means  of  not  only  helping  her, 
but  of  making  her  a  perfectly  well  woman.  Her  weight 
to-day  is  only  three  and  one-half  pounds  under  the 
highest  I  have  ever  known  her  to  be  since  we  were 
married.  It  certainly  is  pleasing  to  see  the  neighbors 
look  at  her  changed  condition." 

the 


After  Ten  Days*  Treatment 

"Just  a  line  to  state  that  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  rapid  improvement  my  wife  is  making.  She 
told  me  last  night  she  had  never  felt  as  well  for*  one 
year.  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  carry  out  your 
instructions.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  you  with  letters, 
but  I  could  not  refrain  from  advising  you  as  to  her 
marked  improvement.  A  great  many  are  following 
her  case  here  in  town  with  much  interest.  Even  her 
physician  is  interested  in  this  course  of  treatment.  I 
really  cannot  understand  how  a  case  of  such  long 
standing  would  respond  so  readily  to  your  treatment. 
"  Very  truly  yours,  C.  P.  Collins." 


There  is  no  magic,  mystery  or  medicine  in  my  methods.  They  are  the  same 
as  those  which  developed  me  from  a  sickly  weakling  to  an  all-around  athlete 
and     successful     author,    dietor,    publisher,     teacher    and    business    man. 

MY    GUARANTEED    TREATMENTS 

The  remarkable  results  of  my  methods  at  the  Health  Home  in  Physical  Culture  City— even  in  some  chronic 
cases  which  have  been  considered  incurable— enable  me  to  accept  for  treatment  any  case  which  1  believe  is 
curable,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  am  to  receive  no  pay  until  health  is  attained  or  in  sight.  I  could 
not  afford  to  make  this  unusual  proposition  without  complete  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  my  treatment. 

Except  in  long  standing  or  so-called  "  incurable  "  diseases  my  MAIL  TREATMENTS   are    also  suc- 
cessful, and  show  you  how  to  permanently  recover  that  natural  health  which  makes  life  worth  living 
and  places  within  reach  power,  position  and  success.  .•         ' " 

Write  for  FREE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  BLANK  No.  101 

I  will  send  it  by  return  mail  with  full  particulars  about  my  methods.     When  the  blank  is       y.      <$■■ 
filled  in  and  returned  to  me  I  will  diagnose  your  case,  tell  you  whether  health  can  be        .*"*{?  ^>*         o*% 
restored  at  home  or  if  you  need  to  come  to  the  Health  Home,  and  how  much  success-         .•   o*c^       .  •>* 
ful  treatment  will  cost  you.  .• '  t»*  »**>.,      *^ 

Don't  Delay  Until  Even  Nature  Cannot  Help  You    y"**^+'J*   s 

And,  above  all,  don't  go  on  believing  you  have  an  incurable  weakness  and        .•'  {>    As -J»>   >$► 
can  never  be  strong  and  vigorous.     Start  NOW  to  win  health,  happiness        .-'    **c^'.4»    0^ 
and  suc:ess. 


BERNARR    MACFADDEN 

Phy»ical  Culture  City         -  SPOTSWOOD,  N.  J. 

Editor  and  Publisher  Physical  Culture  Magazine.     Author 
of  Numerous  Books  on   Health      Director  of  Macfadden 
Health  Home  and  Macfadden  Physical  Culture  Institute. 
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Vital  Helps  for  all  Nerve  Sufferers 

How  to  Attain  and  Maintain   Perfect  Health 

NERVES    IN    DISORDER 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Every  affliction  resulting  from  the  nerves  is  treated 
by  this  high  and  unquestioned  authority. 

"  The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the   needless  sufferings  of  nervous   people. "—Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

lL'in.i,  Cloth,  218  pp.    $1.30,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 

NERVES  IN  ORDER,  or 

The  Maintenance  of  Health 

By  ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

If  your  health  is  out  of  order,  fOIghtly  or  perlously, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put  it  straight  again,  or, 
Iwtter  still,  if  you  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your 
life  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this 
book  will  8ho\v  you  how  it  can  be  done.  12mo,  cloth,  $1  50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 

...... 
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FOR  ALCOHOLISM 

Available  on  Reasonable  Terms  wherever  there  is  a 

PRACTISING  PHYSICIAN 


If  you  will  fill  out  this  coupon  we  will  mail  you,  in  «  pl«m  envel- 
ope, fail  particulars.     AM  correspondence  strictly  conndenli.il. 

OI'I'FMII  Mil-It    l\STITITK 
*  159  \\ .  84th  Street,  lew  lurk  City 

Name 

A  ddress 


Morphinism  and  all  drug  addic- 
tions successfully  treated  at  the 
Institute  in  New  York,  in  about 
three  weeks'  time. 
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gASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"Verulam,"  Germantown,  Pa. — "In  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  for  April  20,  page  626,  column  1,  I  read, 
'the  often-instanced  euphoria  of  the  dying. '  Please 
tell  me  what  it  means." 

Euphoria  is  denned  by  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1906)  as  "ability  to  bear  pain." 

"S.  P.  H.,"  New  York  City.— "Why  is  not  Miz- 
pah  in  your  dictionary  ?  What  does  it  mean,  and 
What  is  its  significance  on  a  ring  ?  " 

Mizpah  is  in  it.  See  page  2295,  col.  3.  It  is  a  Bib- 
lical propername  which  means  "watch-tower."  In 
Genesis  xxxi.  49  it  designates  a  city  of  Gad  in  Gilead, 
and  on  account  of  the  sentiment  .  exprest  in  the 
words  of  Laban  to  Jacob,  which  occur  in  the  same 
verse — "The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another" — the  word 
Mizpah  has  been  engraved  on  rings  as  a  symbol  of 
affection. 

"G.  W.  H.,"  Lebanon,  Pa. — "Seymour  Eaton,  in 
a  recent  work  on  business,  says,  '  Such  expressions 
as  have  come  ami  have  begun,  etc.,  are  gross  errors, 
and  should  be  avoided.'  Kindly  give  me  your  opin- 
ion." 

Both  of  these  expressions  have  come  to  stay,  not- 
withstanding your  statement  of  their  condemnation 
as  errors  by  Mr.  Eaton.  In  15 13  Sir  Thomas  More 
wrote  in  his  "History  of  Richard  III.,"  "If  the  world 
would  have  begun  as  I  would  have  wished,"  and 
in  1 75 1,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  his  time,  wrote,  "I  rejoice  to 
hear  you  have  begun  Homer's  'Iliad.'  "  Have  come 
is  as  old  as  Francis  Bacon,  by  whom  it  was  used  in  his 
"Advancement  of  Learning"  (1605),  if  not  older. 
"They  have  come  early"  is  as  correct  English  as 
"They  have  begun  work."  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Eaton's  attitude 
toward  these  expressions  without  having  before  us 
the  context  of  the  paragraph  in  which  they  are 
discust. 

"J.  S.  S.,"  Springfield,  111. — The  correct  way  to 
write  the  sentence  you  submit  is,  "You  will  give  it 
either  to  James  or  John." 

"T.  M.  B.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "(1)  In  a  recent 
catalog  I  find  Hubert  von  Herkomer  is  said  to  be  a 
C.V.O.  What  is  it?  (2)  Kindly  distinguish  be- 
tween '  vulgar '  and  '  low'  when  used  in  charac- 
terizing words." 

(1)  Prof.  Herkomer  is  a  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order,  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1896,  whence  he  derives  the  C.V.O.  printed  after 
his  name.  (2)  "Vulgar,"  as  applied  to  words,  desig- 
nates terms  that  are  offensive  to  good  taste  and 
refined  sentiment;  "low  "  designates  such  as  are 
coarse  and  below  the  proper  standard.  Much,  but 
not  all,  slang  is  vulgar;  all  obscene  terms  are  low. 
One  of  the  terms  you  cite  was  formerly  in  use  in 
polite  society,  and  has  a  place  in  literature.  Its 
characterization  as  "vulgar"  designates  its  quality 
in  the  vocabulary  of  polite  society  to-day. 

A  correspondent  writing  concerning  the  answer 
given  to  the  question  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Bible?"  says 
of  the  King  James  Version:  "Every  complete  copy 
of  the  Authorized  Version  includes  the  Apocrypha 
or  Deutero-Canonical  books." 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  TAFT  OPPOSITION 

WITH  an  amazing  suddenness  calm  has  fallen  upon  the  war- 
ring Republican  factions  in  Ohio,  and  the  white  flag  flut- 
ters over  the  stronghold  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  "reactionaries." 
The  Democratic  press  look  on  with  something  of  bewilderment 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  divided  forces  uniting  in  praise  of  brotherly 
love  while  the  principals  still  sullenly  refuse  to  be  reconciled.  As 
at  present  revealed,  the  sequence  of  events  culminating  in  this  re- 
markable result  is  as  follows  :  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  George  B.  Cox, 
ex-boss  of  the  Republican  party  in  Cincinnati,  speaking  "only  as 
a  private  citizen  "  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  newspaper 
men,  declared  that  "  harmony  "  must  be  the  party's  watchword, 
and  added  :  "  My  friends,  I  trust,  will  be  for  Taft  for  President, 
Foraker  for  Senator,  and  Harris  for  Governor."  Senator  For- 
aker,  however,  repudiates  this  suggestion,  which  he  says  was 
made  by  Mr.  Cox  "on  his  own  motion,  and  certainly  not  in  my  in- 
terest nor  with  my  approval."  He  therefore  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  't,  and  declares  that  all  questions  of  indorsement  and  nomina- 
tion should  be  deferred  until  the  next  State  convention  can  act 
upon  them.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee,  called  a  conference  of  all  the  Ohio  or- 
ganization leaders,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  State 
will  send  an  undivided  delegation  to  the  next  Presidential  conven- 
tion. Charles  P.  Taft,  writing  in  his  Cincinnati  paper,  The  Times- 
Star  (Rep.),  affirms  that  the  situation  has  been  brought  about 
"without  any  compromise  ordeal  of  any  nature  whatever,"  and 
adds:  "The  people  have  led  the  party  leaders  and  have  secured 
this  result."  A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  represents 
President  Roosevelt  as  "fairly  bubbling  with  joy  "  over  the  with- 
drawal of  opposition  to  Taft  in  Ohio,  and  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  The  Sun  says  there  is  a  general  belief  in  Administra- 
tion circles  that  until  the  convention  assembles  next  year  there 
.will  be  a  "continuous  Taft  landslide."  "The  Foraker  Presiden- 
tial boom  disappears;  we  shall  not  hear  of  it  again,"  remarks  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  (Ind.  Rep.).  Yet  there  are  papers  of 
both  parties  which  refuse  to  accept  the  corollary  that  the  Taft 
boom  will  grow  by  the  collapse  of  its  immediate  rival.  Thus  the 
New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  remarks: 

"  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  For- 
aker movement  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Taft  candidacy.  The  big 
Secretary  was  practically  certain  to  win  in  Ohio,  and  if  the  strug- 
gle had  gone  on  there  he  would  have  had  the  advantage  through- 
out the  country  of  advertising  likely  to  fructify  in  delegates.  To 
smooth  a  political  path  friends  are  necessary,  but  likewise  active 
enemies  are  oftentimes  helpful.  If  there  had  been  an  Ohio  pri- 
mary campaign,  think  of  how  the  Taft  enthusiasm  elsewhere  might 
have  grown  as  his  supporters  thwacked  the  dragon — a  dragon  not 


fierce  enough  to  be  dangerous,  but  whose  head  would  admirably 
decorate  a  saddlebow.  Think  of  the  chance  that  Secretary  Taft 
had  to  say  things;  think  how  he  could  have  rallied  the  righteous 
for  righteousness  !  " 

And  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  points  out  that,  with  the 
Ohio  fight  "  called  off,"  there  may  follow  a  diminution  of  interest 
in  Taft,  *  and  public  attention,  looking  for  the  region  where  stren- 
uous things  are  doing,  may  find  that  Governor  Hughes  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  most  attractive  fight  now  on  the  boards."  So,  too,  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.).     We  there  read  : 

"  What  atom  of  strength  has  Taft  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
the  citizens  are  vastly  displeased  with  the  Administration  in  gen- 
eral and  him  in  particular?  Or  in  those  States  where  the  feeling 
over  the  discharged  colored  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
runs  high?  Or  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  chances  would  not 
be  against  Mr.  Taft  carrying  the  great  State  of  New  York  with 
its  thirty-nine  electoral  votes?  As  measured  by  the  latest  election 
returns,  except  on  the  issue  of  Hughes,  New  York  to-day  is  dis- 
tinctly Democratic.  Governor  Hughes  carried  it  by  the  largest 
off-year  plurality  given  since  1894.  He  had  six  and  a  half  times 
the  plurality  of  Odell  in  1902.  He  had  more  '.iian  three  times  the 
plurality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  in  1898.  But  every  other  can- 
didate on  the  State  ticket  with  Governor  Hughes  last  fall  was 
beaten.  Since  that  time  he  has  gained  strength  with  the  New  York 
voters,  as  he  has  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  voters,  but 
owing  to  the  deviltry  of  Raines  and  other  leaders  in  the  legisla- 
ture the  general  party  shares  more  public  disfavor  in  New  York 
than  it  had  last  fall.  Does  anybody  really  believe  that  outside  of 
Governor  Hughes  (President  Roosevelt  himself  declining  to  run) 
there  is  a  single  Republican  in  the  United  States  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  carry  New  York  for  President  next  year? 

"And  who  expects  any  man  to  enter  the  White  House,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  successor,  without  the  thirty-nine  electoral  votes  of 
New  York?" 

Most  papers,  however,  agree  that  the  collapse  of  the  opposition 
in  Ohio  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  Taft  movement  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  which  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  situation  in  Mr.  Taft's  own  State : 

"There  has  been  no  compromise;  there  has  been  simply  an  ac- 
ceptance of  recognized  and  unchangeable  facts.  The  Republican 
current  of  the  State  was  clearly  favorable  to  making  Secretary 
Taft  the  Ohio  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  nothing  could 
stem  it.  State  pride,  political  usage,  personal  popularity,  the 
Roosevelt  feeling,  all  contributed  to  it,  and  those  who  started  to 
antagonize  have  wisely  bowed  to  this  sentiment. 

"It  is  significant  that  George  B.  Cox,  the  Cincinnati  boss,  is 
outspoken  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  vigorous  attack  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  on  his  machine  that  defeated  his  local  ticket  two  years 
ago.  After  that  disaster  it  was  given  out  that  Cox  relinquished 
his  political  control :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  retains  his  domi- 
nation, tho  less  ostentatiously,  and  speaks  still  as  the  leader  of  the 
organization  in  the  chief  city  of  Southern  Ohio.     When  he  accepts 
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the  movement  for  Taft  and  couples  it  with  a  declaration  for  the 
return  of  Foraker  to  the  Senate  it  indicates  the  course  which  the 
politics  of  the  State  is  likely  to  take.  And  when  Senator  Foraker 
promptly  follows  by  acquiescing  in  the  Cox  expression,  and  prac- 
tically renouncing  any  opposition  to  Taft,  it  means  a  substantial 
settlement  of  the  contest  in  Ohio.  Some  of  the  original  Taft  ad- 
vocates may  still  fight  Foraker's  reelection,  but  with  little  chance 
of  success  after  he  has  thus  disarmed  the  main  antagonism." 

But  The  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  of  the  same  city  contemplates  the 
situation  with  rather  cynical  eyes.     Thus: 

"  The  motive  power  of  the  Ohio  machine,  as  of  other  State  ma- 
chines, is  patronage.  With  the  immense  development  of  Federal 
authority,  the  sources  of  patronage  become  more  and  more  con- 
centrated at  Washington,  and  more  and  more  it  becomes  essential 
that  a  State  machine  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  Federal  Admin- 
istration. When  it  was  made  known,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  employ  all  the  powers  of  the  Administration  to 
carry  Ohio  for  Taft,  any  'conspiracy  '  to  the  contrary  was  doomed. 
Conspirators  without  patronage  are  powerless.  They  are  now 
making  haste  to  renew  their  allegiance  and 'get  in.' 

"  While  patronage  alone  has  sometimes  failed  to  control  politi- 
cal action  when  popular  sentiment  was  running  contrary,  the  pres- 
ent combination  of  universal  reform  and  high  idealism  with  adroit 
management  and  an  effective  application  of  the  spoils  is  well-nigh 
irresistible.  The  old-time  manipulators  of  the  machine  find  them- 
selves beaten  at  their  own  game,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them 
but  to  make  peace  upon  the  best  terms  they  can.  What  may 
happen  in  the  coming  months  it  were  venturesome  to  predict,  but 
at  present  the  ungracious  '  harmony  '  program  in  Ohio  gives  indi- 
cation that  the  current  is  still  running  the  President's  way." 

The  world  will  be  duller  for  the  cessation  of  the  Ohio  scrim- 
mage, remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "but  it  will  have  a 
higher  respect  for  the  sagacity  of  the  average  Ohio  politician." 
The  situation  draws  from  The  Times  (Dem.)  the  comment  that 
"the  Republican  party  is  one  of  the  most  cohesive  bodies  in  the 
universe."  While  it  has,  like  the  Democrats,  its  warring  factions, 
they  "  almost  invariably  get  together  again  in  time  to  save  the 
offices  " 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)calls  attention  on  the  Taft  horizon 
to  "a  cloud,  just  now  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  with 
potential  possibilities  of  spreading" — namely,  the  opposition  of 


the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
not  a  true-blue  protectionist.  To  the  New  York  World  (Dem), 
however,  this  is  merely  evidence  that  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Taft  candidacy  is  not  limited  to  the  surrender  of  the  Ohio  ma- 
chine.    We  read : 

"  The  American  Economist,  the  official  organ  of  the  highly  pro- 
tected industries,  is  out  against  the  Secretary.  Wakeman  has  for- 
mally excommunicated  him.  The  American  Protective  Tariff 
League  will  issue  a  statement  declaring  that  Taft  is  not  sound  in 
the  faith    .... 

"To  have  forced  the  Ohio  machine  to  abandon  its  opposition, 
and  to  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League,  are  glory  enough  for  one  week." 

Representative  Theodore  E.  Barton  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  "  conscientiously  refused  to  enter  into  any  deal,"  a 
phrase  which  Mr.  Foraker  resents  as  likely  to  create,  by  implica- 
tion, the  false  impression  that  he  had  made  overtures  toward  such 
a  deal. 


THE  "CONSPIRACY"   AGAINST 
OKLAHOMA 

IF  Oklahoma  is  admitted  to  the  Union  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  she  will  have  seven  votes  to  cast  in  the  elec- 
toral college  which  will  choose  the  successful  candidate.  Judging 
from  past  elections  and  from  press  reports  the  political  sentiment 
in  the  State-to-be  is  strongly  Democratic.  The  Democratic 
papers  of  the  country  are  therefore  urging  the  President  to  ex- 
press his  approval  of  the  proposed  constitution  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  will  issue  the  proclamation  necessary  to  make  Okla- 
homa's statehood  a  fact.  That  he  says  nothing  regarding  his 
intentions  is  translated  by  some  to  mean  that  he  has  a  deep-laid 
political  scheme  in  operation  which  will  keep  the  Territory  from 
becoming  a  State  until  after  the  next  election.  From  Washington 
comes  the  rumor  of  a  "conspiracy"  to  this  end.  "It  is  an- 
nounced," to  quote  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.), 
"  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed  among  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, with  Speaker  Cannon  at  the  head,  the  object  being  to  keep 
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MORE  TROUBLE    IN    THE  NURSERY. 

— Osborn  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 


THE   OLD  MAN    DOESN'T  WANT    THE    EFFECT    SPOILED. 

Uncle  Sam—"  Now  I  am  going  in  here  to  make  a  peace  speech, 
and  I  don't  want  you  boys  to  start  any  rough  house  while  I'm  talkin"." 

— Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
FAMILY    JARS. 


Oklahoma  out  of  the  Union  so  as  to  prevent  its  seven  electoral 
votes  being  given  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, as  it  is  now  certain  they  will  be."  The  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  a  scheme  are  thus  presented  by  this  paper : 

"For  success  the  conspirators  must  persuade  the  President  to 
veto  the  constitution  just  adopted  by  the  new  State;  and  great 
pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  do 
so.  Such  action  on  his  part  would  bring  up  a  new  question  in 
constitutional  law.  Heretofore  an  act  of  Congress  admitting  a 
Territory  to  statehood  was  understood  to  be  a  contract  with  the 
State  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  unless  it  violated  the 
terms  under  which  it  was  admitted.  There  have  been  many  warm 
battles  over  the  admission  of  States  for  nearly  a  century  past,  but 
these  battles  have  always  been  fought  in  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  no  part  in  them,  and  his  position  has  been  regarded 
as  merely  perfunctory — to  see  that  the  Constitution  was  not  vio- 
lated and  the  terms  of  admission  were  carried  out.  No  President 
has  ever  taken  the  position  of  critic  and  objected  to  the  admission 
of  a  State  because  some  of  the  sections  in  its  organic  law  did  not 
agree  with  his  personal  views." 

If  the  plot  of  the  "  conspirators  "  should  succeed  and  those  in 
power  should  be  able  to  defer  action  on  the  constitution,  even 
without  actual  veto  by  the  President,  it  would  be  a  case  of  "  parti- 
zan  sandbagging"  of  the  most  disgusting  type,  in  the  opinion  of 
The  Oklahoman  (Oklahoma  City,  Dem.).  This  paper,  however, 
is  inclined  to  discredit  the  announcement  that  the  President  is 
party  to  the  alleged  conspiracy.  It  remarks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
probably  too  astute  a  politician  to  risk  the  future  success  of  his 
party  in  Oklahoma  on  such  a  venture.     We  read  : 

"  Should  it  develop  that  the  President  can  be  persuaded  to  listen 
to  the  urgent  pleadings  of  the  small-bore,  carpet-bag  politicians 
who  desire  to  protract  the  territorial-graft  regime,  the  un justness 
of  such  action  will  create  a  protest  from  all  over  the  land  and 
cloud  the  closing  chapters  in  the  career  of  a  man  of  whom  the 
people  of  the  nation  have  expected  much.  In  Oklahoma  his 
memory  would  be  cordially  hated,  and  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend- 
ship that  bind  citizens  of  Oklahoma  to  every  community  through- 
out the  land  would  serve  to  spread  that  dislike.  And,  again,  the 
party  that  he  sought  to  serve  would  not  for  years,  if  ever,  gain 
ascendency  in  Oklahoma  by  popular  suffrage." 

And  there  are  other  papers  who  think  with  this  one  that  the 
conspiracy,  if  one  there  be,  is  in  the  hands  solely  of  near-sighted 


Republican  politicans  who  have  only  the  present  success  of  their 
party  in  view.  The  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  is  not  of  these.  "  If 
the  Republican  leaders  request  the  President  to  withhold  his  proc- 
lamation, he  will  do  it,"  it  declares.  "  He  is  a  politician  from  the 
jump."  The  New  York  American  (Dem.)  reviews  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  constitution  and,  finding  them  objection-proof, 
declares  that  "to  reject  such  a  constitution  as  this,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  new  State  from  participating  in  the 
Presidential  election,  would  be  a  simple  absurdity."  Nevertheless, 
it  is  persuaded  that  the  attempt  is  being  made — all  because  the 
Senators  and  the  Congressmen  and  the  electors  who  will  come 
from  Oklahoma  State  "will  be  against  the  trusts  and  the  Admin- 
istration that  has  stirred  up  the  politicians  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  American  State."  The  proposed  State,  it  reminds  us, 
has  over  800,000  population,  "which  is  much  more  than  any  other 
State  had  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  is  more  than  any  one  of 
fifteen  States  has  even  now";  there  can  be  no  justice,  therefore, 
however  strong  the  motive,  in  refusing  the  statehood  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  prophesies 
that  "to  delay  her  admission  for  questionable  reasons  would  cost 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  next  year  many  more 
electoral  votes  than  the  Democratic  candidate  would  gain  by  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  "—perhaps  trying  thus  to  silence  its  sister 
Democratic  papers,  that  the  Republicans  may  continue  in  their 
suicidal  "conspiracy  "  unwarned. 

Discussion  of  this  alleged  plot  is  found  mostly  in  the  Demo- 
cratic press.  Some  of  the  other  papers  mention  it,  but  among 
them  the  opinion  is  prevalent  which  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  1  ex- 
presses in  these  words  :  "  If  Oklahoma's  constitution  is  legally  un- 
objectionable, the  President,  it  is  assumed,  will  welcome  the  latest 
applicant  for  admission  into  the  sisterhood  of  States."  The  St. 
Joseph  News  Press  (Ind.)  dismisses  the  matter  with  this  comment : 

"The  President  has  referred  the  constitution  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  is  requested  to  decide  first,  whether  the  instrument 
conflicts  in  any  way  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and,  second,  whether  the  President,  under  the  enabling  act,  has 
authority  to  veto  the  constitution.  It  will  probably  be  several 
weeks  before  the  Attorney-General  is  ready  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  safe  guess  that  if  the  President  vetoes  the  constitution 
he  will  advance  reasons  that  will  not  betray  any  partizan  motive 
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A  DUBIOUS  PEACE  MISSIONARY 

WHEN  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  latest  scene  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's international-peace  drama  the  press  critics  exhib- 
ited some  embarrassment.     They  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
expected  to  consider  it  seriously  or  merely  as  a  light-comedy  in- 
termission between  the  heavier  scenes  of  the  peace  conferences  in 
New  York  and  at  The  Hague.     Most  of  them  decided  in  favor  of 
the  latter.     There  has  consequently  been  very  little  serious  com- 
ment on  this  latest  novelty  of  Mr.  Carnegie's,  the  proposal  to  send 
envoys  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Central  and  South  America.     His 
original  intention,  as  reported   in  the  press,  was  to  send  Diego 
Mendoza,  former  Colombian  Minister  at  Washington,  and  Prof. 
W.  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace  to  the  belligerent  Latin-Americans.     Later  it  was  announced 
that  Professor  Shepherd  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  expe- 
dition, but  that  he  was  going  on  an  independent  trip  for  educa- 
tional purposes  only,  as  mentioned  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
March  30.     That  Senor  Mendoza  would  go  has  not  been  denied, 
but  the  New  York  Sun  in  its  news  columns  scouts  the  idea  of  a 
$25,000  salary,  which  others  had  declared  he  would  receive,  and 
reports  that  his  expenses  only  are  to  be  paid.     He  is  due  to  leave, 
it  says,  about  the  middle  of  this  month  for  South  America,  "  where 
he  is  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  of  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  treasurer,  and  also  for  the  International  Concili- 
ation Society."  None  of  the  press  seems  to  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  he  will  be  expected  to  do  as  "  agent."     It  is  in  guessing  at 
this  riddle  that  the  humorists  busy  themselves.     Says  the  New 
York  Mail:  "The  white  dove  of  peace  which  Andrew  Carnegie 
will  send  winging  over  Latin-America  has  our  sympathy.     A  fire- 
works exhibition  is  no  fit  place  for  a  bird.     Singed  feathers  and 
disappointment  will  be  the  sole  results  of  the  present  flight."     And 
in  view  of  the  hostilities  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and 
the  more  recent  threat  of  a  breach  between  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, the  press  agree  that  even  a  peace  dove  flitting  southward 
will  have  difficulty  in  avoiding  dangerous  territory.     Particularly 
is  Senor  Mendoza  given  such  sympathy.     In  addition  to  dodging 
the  bullets  of  those  republics  now  warring  among  themselves,  he 
would  find  scant  welcome  in  either  Venezuela,  where  he  is  politi- 
cally persona  non  grata,  or  in  Colombia,  his  former  home.     Says 
the   New  York    World:  "He  will  hardly  venture  into  his  own 
country,  because  President  Reyes  wants  to  try  him   for  treason 
on  charges  made  before  Mendoza  went  in  with  Carnegie,  Dove 


of  Peace  &  Co.,  and  while  he  was  still  with  War  &  Revolution 
(Unlimited)."  Furthermore,  it  is  reported  and  believed  by  some 
of  the  press  that,  should  he  persist  in  his  mission,  President  Reyes 
would  immediately  render  his  trip  futile.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, which  thinks  any 
peace  campaign  in  South 
America  financed  by 
United  States  citizens 
"  is  among  the  most  vio- 
lent of  conceivable  pre- 
sumptions," declares  that 
to  send  Mendoza  on  the 
''busybody  errand"  is 
"simply  impossible."  So 
bitter  is  the  feeling 
against  him,  it  reports, 
that  President  Reyes,  by 
means  of  a  circular  let- 
ter, "  will  communicate 
the  facts  to  every  South- 
American  republic  and 
give  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  reception  of 
Mendoza  will  be  regard- 
ed by  him  as  a  personal 
discourtesy."  This  se- 
lection of  the  ex-minis- 
ter, in  the  eyes  of  the 
New  York  Mail,  "adds 
the  final  comic  touch  of  futility  to  which  the  plan  is  foredoomed." 
This  paper  concludes: 

"  If  Mr.  Carnegie  enjoys  spending  his  money  in  such  crusading, 
he  is  free  to  do  so.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  well- 
meant  amusement  of  a  private  citizen  is  likely  to  be  misconstrued 
as  an  impertinent  intrusion  by  this  nation  in  the  affairs  of  coun- 
tries which  are  jealous  of  any  act  resembling  dictation  by  the 
United  States." 


Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

SENOR    DIEGO  MENDOZA, 

An   unofficial   peace   envoy  to  the    Latin- 
American  republics. 


TOUGH    ON    I  BE    DOVE. 

—  Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


THE  HUGHES  VICTORY 

(~*  OVERNOR  HUGHES,  of  New  York,  is  no  longer  "  a  man 
^-*  without  a  party,"  as  several  papers  have  been  describing 
him.  The  whole  country  has  been  watching  the  struggle 
against  great  odds  which  the  Governor  has  been  conducting  to 
redeem  some  of  the  pledges  made  by  his  party  at  the  last  election. 
A  cry  of  protest  went  up  from  press  and  public  when  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  attempt  to  remove  Otto  Kelsey  from  the  Insurance 
Department.  That  this  defeat  was  brought  about  by  a  coalition 
of  organization  men  of  both  parties  was  thought  to  presage  ill  for 
the  success  of  other  reform  measures  proposed  by  the  Governor, 
such  as  the  Public  Utilities  and  the  Reapportionment  bills,  un- 
less he  could  somehow  get  behind  the  opposition  of  members  of 
his  own  party  in  the  Senate,  by  appealing  generally  to  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  Such  an  appeal  Mr.  Hughes  made. 
Immediately  the  press  began  reporting  that  the  Senators  who  op- 
posed the  Kelsey  removal  were  in  receipt  of  letters,  post-cards, 
and  telegrams  unnumbered,  from  their  constituents,  threatening 
them  with  political  extinction  if  they  continued  to  misrepresent 
the  public  which  sent  them  to  Albany.  The  threats  evidently  took 
effect,  for  a  few  days  after  the  Kelsey  vote  Senator  Raines,  the 
Republican  leader,  gathered  his  clans  together  in  conference  and 
had  passed  unanimously  these  unlooked-for  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  bill 
known  as  the  Public  Utilities  Pill,  now  numbered  1,566,  be  sup- 
ported by  Republican  Senators  in  substantially  the  form  in  which 
it  is  printed,  and  that  the  committees  having  charge  of  the  bill  be 
requested  to  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible ; 
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"  Resolved,  further,  That  if  any  amendments  shall  be  made  they 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  caucus  of  Republican  Senators." 

In  addition  to  the  part  played  in  this  transformation  by  the  ex- 
pression of  public  sentiment,  some  of  the  press  think  the  influence 
of  the  President  was  brought  to  bear  in  certain  quarters  in  sup- 
port of  the  Governor.  Whether  this  influence  was  offered  or 
not  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Mr.  Hughes  never  solicited  it  and 
that  he  much  preferred  to  do  without  it.  Recent  Washington  dis- 
patches tell  of  an  aggrieved  White  House.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  remarks  thereon  : 

"The  view  of  the  White  House  is  that  it  has  been  decidedly 
snubbed.  It  enthusiastically  put  the  patronage  Big  Stick  at  the 
disposal  of  Governor  Hughes,  but  that  unappreciative  gentleman 
coldly  said  that  he  was  doing  very  well  with  his  little  sticks  of 
honesty  and  clean-cut  argument.  So  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents tell  us  that  it  is  'all  over  '  between  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. If  Mr.  Hughes  had  only  been  real  good,  he  might  have 
had  Mr.  Roosevelt's  backing  for  the  Vice-Presidency  next  year— 
of  course,  the  Presidency  has  already  been  allocated — but  now  he 
will  have  to  fall  back  into  the  humiliating  position  of  a  Governor 
of  the  Empire  State  who  attends  strictly  to  his  business,  keeps 
his  pledges,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  and  who,  if  he  has  any  further 
political  ambition,  will  be  in  the  mortifying  attitude  of  having  it 
gratified  by  the  people  instead  of  by  a  condescending  President." 

So,  apparently  without  appreciable  outside  aid,  the  Governor 
wins.  "  The  real  authors  of  the  change  are  the  people,"  declares 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  "  The  people  ordered  it."  This  paper  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  with  the  passing  of  the  Governor's  bill,  which 
it  deems  now  is  practically  assured,  a  great  victory  for  good  gov- 
ernment will  have  been  won.     Specifically,  it  remarks : 

"The  result  is  a  great  gain  for  usefulness  and  accountability. 
It  is  a  greater  gain  for  character.  It  is  the  greatest  gain  of  all  for 
executive  freedom  and  for  public  opinion.  Every  decent  Gov- 
ernor of  the  past  is  vindicated.  Every  decent  Governor  in  the 
future  will  be  hand-strengthened  and  heart-strengthened  by  the 
result.  The  right  will  be  made  easier  of  accomplishment  for  a 
long  future.  The  standard  of  character  and  of  capacity  in  the 
Executive  office  will  be  preserved  at  a  high  range  for  years  to 
come,  because  of  the  success  just  won.  It  is  going  to  be  harder 
to  do  or  to  allow  wrong  than  it  was.  The  State  will  feel  for  a 
long  time  the  inspiration  of  the  result." 

The  New  York  Commercial, m  common  with  a  good  many  other 
papers,  points  out  that  the  victory  is  not  entirely  won  yet,  and  that 
tho  the  influence  of  public  sentiment  has  been  felt,  there  are  still 
ways  in  which  the  "  organization  "  can  evade  enactment  of  the 
Utilities  Bill  in  the  form  desired  by  the  Governor.  The  phrase 
"in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  is  printed  "  is  suspicious,  it 
thinks  "Through  the  elasticity  of  the  word 'substantially,' "  we 
read,  "  this  phrase  leaves  the  bill  wide  open  for  amendment  in  the 
Senate."  It  credits  Senator  Raines  with  political  art  enough  not  to 
allow  the  Governor  complete  success.  "  There  is  a  'string  '  to  his 
victory,"  it  believes.  Continuing,  it  tells  us  where  Mr.  Hughes 
stands: 

"  He  now  has  his  party  behind  him  in  the  legislature.  But  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  the  same  old  Republican 
party — a  party  with  a  'machine  '  and  a  'boss  ' — and  whatever  sort 
of  public-utilities  legislation  finally  eventuates  will  be  by  the  grace 
and  the  sufferance  of  that  organization.  Had  Governor  Hughes 
actually  beaten  down  the  opposition  to  him  in  the  Senate, 'won 
out '  over  the  'machine,' some  other  Senator  than  John  Raines 
would  have  introduced  those  resolutions  in  the  conference,  and 
the  latter  would  not  have  presented  the  cut-and-dried  aspect  that 
it  did." 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  less  doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
politicians.  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  amendment  of 
the  bill  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Governor."  is  the 
decision  of  this  paper.  The  new  alinement  of  the  organization,  it 
thinks,  will  work  permanent  good  for  the  Republicans  of  the 
State. 


DENATURED  HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND 

'  I  ''HERE    are  to-day    in    the   United   States   some    6,500,000 

*■       Irish   of    the    first    and    second    generation,   in    addition 

• 

to  the  millions  of  more  remote  Irish  ancestry,  as  compared 
to  the  4.500,000  inhabitants  still  credited  to  Ireland  ;  and  the 
yearly  remittances  from  this  country  to  Erin  through  the  post- 
office  amount,  according  to  an  estimate  in  the  London  Statist^ 
to  $4,000,000.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  British  House  of  Commons  outlining  a  meager  form  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland  is  discust  by  our  newspapers  with  scarcely 
less  interest  than  by  the  papers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Its 
failure,  so  far,  to  evoke  enthusiasm  nearer  home  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  concedes  too  little  to  satisfy  the  Nationalists,  while 
even  that  little  is  enough  to  alarm  the  Unionists.  Altho  known  as 
Mr.  Birrell's  "  Irish  Council  Bill,"  it  is  rumored  that  the  measure 
follows  the  lines  of  a  draft  begun  by  Ambassador  Bryce,  whom 
Mr.  Birrell  succeeded  to  the  Irish  secretaryship. 

The  third  effort  of  the  Liberals  in  twenty  years  to  meet  the 
aspirations  of  the  Irish,  the  present  bill  is  described  as  timid  and 
conservative  as  compared  with  its  predecessors,  which  were  de- 
feated in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  championship.  What 
it  offers  is  a  national  administrative  council  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred members,  of  whom  about  four-fifths  would  be  elected  by  the 
Irish  people,  while  the  remainder  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Altho  without  any  legislative  powers,  this  council  would 
have  administrative  control,  under  the  power  of  veto  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  educational,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country.  The  restriction  requiring  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  be  a  Protestant  would  be  removed,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  representation  in  the  Council, Ireland  would  continue  to 
send  the  same  number  of  members  as  at  present  to  Westminster. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imperial  authorities  would  retain  control 
of  Irish  legislation,  the  supreme  judicature,  the  constabulary  and 
police,  and  the  land  commission.  The  Dublin  Ereeman's  Journal 
(Nationalist)  says  that  neither  the  friends  nor  foes  of  the  bill  can 
pretend  that  it  is  "  in  any  sense  a  home-rule  measure,"  and  this 
note  of  dissatisfaction  is  echoed  in  many  quarters ;  but  the  Na- 
tionalist attitude  will  probably  not  be  authoritatively  made  known 
until  the  party  holds  its  convention  in  Dublin  on  May  21.  On  this 
side  the  water  Patrick  Ford,  editor  of  the  New  York  Irish  World, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  bill  offers  Ireland  a  very  small  and 
very  disappointing  instalment  of  her  rights.  A  Boston  dispatch 
quotes  John  O'Callaghan,  national  secretary  of  the  LTnited  Irish 
League  of  America,  as  follows: 

"The  only  thing  apparent  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as 
described  thus  far.  is  that  it  means  the  downfall  of 'Dublin  Cas- 
tle '  as  an  anti-Irish  institution.  With  castle  government  as  known 
in  Ireland  destroyed,  complete  home  rule,  to  which  this  measure 
was  intended  as  a  stepping-stone,  is  assured. 

"John  Redmond  and  the  Irish  party  can  be  safely  trusted  to 
make  the  measure  broader  before  it  leaves  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

The  New  York  Ereeman's  Journal  asserts  that  the  bill  offers 
not  even  an  instalment  of  what  is  properly  understood  as  Home 
Rule,  which  "necessarily  implies  some  degree  of  legislative 
power."     It  adds: 

"Therefore  the  movement  for  the  obtaining  of  that  inalienable 
national  right  will  go  on  as  before.  Irishmen  will  not  cease  to 
desire  and  to  claim  and  to  work  for  in  every  legitimate  way  what 
is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  their  country, 
that  without  which  no  country  ever  has  been  prosperous,  namely 
national  self-government. 

Says  the  Springfield  Republican  : 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Irish  will  be  content  to  take 
'the  bird  in  hand'  and  then  continue  their  struggle  for  those  '  in 
the  bush,'  or  whether  they  will  decide  that  empty-handed   they 
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CLARENCE    S.    DARROW, 

Of  Chicago,  chief  counsel  for  the 
defense.  He  appeared  for  the 
strikers  before  the  anthracite  strike 


commission. 


JAMES    H.    HAWLEY, 

Leading  attorney  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. He  is  described  as  a  bril- 
liant type  of  the  old-time  Western 
lawyer. 


JUDGE    FREMONT    WOOD, 

Before  whom  Haywood  is  now 
being  tried.  Judge  Wood  is  serv- 
ing his  first  term  on  the  bench  of 
the  District  Court. 


GOVERNOR  GOODING 

Of  Idaho.  "  Without  his  sturdy 
attitude,"  say  the  correspondents, 
"  the  prosecution  would  have  been 
impossible." 


SOME     OF    THE     PRINCIPAL    FIGURES 


can  struggle  better  for  full  home  rule.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
again,  as  recently  in  regard  to  the  Russian  Douma,  that  powers  of 
self-government,  however  limited,  must  tend  to  gain  strength  if 
only  by  continued  exercise." 

It  is  a  step,  however  grudging  and  reluctant,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, says  the  Pittsburg  Leader.  "Irish  home  rule,  like  nearly 
all  political  reforms,  will  probably  be  accomplished  piecemeal," 
thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  while  The  Press  of  the  same  city 
asserts  that  "  in  the  end  it  is  sure  to  come."  Says  the  Hartford 
Conrant :  "  One  might  say  that  the  bill  was  designed  as  a  practical 
test  of  Irish  efficiency  in  purely  administrative  work,  and  that 
whether  the  bill  leads  to  a  larger  or  smaller  measure  of  home 
rule  would  depend  upon  the  results  of  this  test." 

Several  papers  predict  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  wantonly 
slaughters  so  moderate  a  measure,  it  will  do  so  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  and  at  some  peril  to  its  own  stability.  "In  the 
end,"  says  the  New  York  World,  the  question  of  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords  is  bound  to  become  the  urgent  issue  with  Liberals 
and  Home  Rulers."  And  the  New  York  Globe  remarks :  "If  the 
House  of  Lords  were  called  upon  to  veto  home  rule  they  would 
glory  in  the  opportunity,  convinced  of  their  popular  confirmation, 
while  it  will  be  a  hazard  for  them  to  oppose  a  moderate  measure, 


especially  in  the  present  circumstances,  when  they  are  already 
docketed  for  discipline  because  of  their  handling  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill.     The  net  has  been  spread  under  their  feet." 


•                          1 

faMfc.  %  ■;..  M 

illHI    UUptd 

ADA   COUNTY    '  'HURT-HOUSE, 

Where  the  trial  is  taking  place.  The  jail  is  on  the  first  Moor,  and 
the  windows  with  X  between  them  belong  to  the  rooms  where  the  ac- 
cused Western-Federation  men  are  imprisoned. 


THE  TRIAL  IN  IDAHO 

TO  the  popular  imagination,  wrought  to  breathless  expectancy 
by  the  impassioned  appeals  of  "  Moyer-Haywood  confer- 
ences "  and  by  the  rumors  of  capitalistic  conspiracies  to  defeat 
justice  in  Idaho  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  recent  dispatches 
from  Boise"  must  afford  astonishing  reading.  The  trial  of  William 
D.  Haywood,  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  accused  of  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg, 
is  now  under  way  in  that  town.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  we  have  heard 
of  a  million-dollar  defense  fund  and  of  a  "  corrupution  fund  "  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude  for  the  use  of  the  prosecution,  newspaper 
correspondents  in  Boise  report  that  fair  play  is  expected  for  Hay- 
wood and  that  "even  partizans  are  now  convinced  that  the  trial 
will  be  impartial."  The  little  town  which  has  been  pictured  by 
the  Socialist  press  as  the  probable  stage  of  a  dark  and  swiftly 
moving  tragedy  is  described  as  "  quiet  and  peaceful — almost  som- 
nolent."    Says  a  Boisd  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  : 

"There  is  an  evident  desire  here  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  expression  of  a  feeling  of  good-will  and 
a  sentiment  of  absolute  fair  play.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  every- 
where apparent,  and  the  desire  of  all  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  trial  to  prevent  any  untoward  incident  of  any 
nature  whatsoever,  are  amply  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  frowning  down  and 
finally  defeating  altogether  the  plan  of  the  more  radical  members 
of  the  organization  to  hold  the  annual  congress  set  for  June  10,  in 
Boise',  rather  than  in  Denver,  the  headquarters 

"  It  was  said  by  a  man  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  to-day 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  federation  were  at  last  convinced 
that  there  was  to  be  no  secret  hearing  or 'railroading '  of  Hay- 
wood, Moyer,  and  Pettibone  to  the  scaffold,  and  there  was  now  a 
disposition  to  let  the  matter  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the 
courts,  everything  being  done  legitimately  to  aid  the  imprisoned 
men  in  their  fight  for  freedom.  The  prisoners  seem  to  have  every 
confidence  as  to  their  future,  and  believe  their  counsel  will  be  able 
to  clear  them.  It  is  the  often-exprest  desire  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  attorneys  that  there  shall  be  no  outside  interference,  either 
from  their  own  ranks  or  any  other  source. 

"  Boise  continues  as  quiet  aud  placid  as  ever.     The  people  are 
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HARRY   ORCHARD, 

Who  confessed  that  he  killed  ex- 
Governor  Steunenberg  at  the  order 
of  Messrs.  Mover,  Haywood,  and 
Pettibone. 


CHARLES  H.  MOYER, 

President  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  Frank 
Steunenberg. 


WILLIAM    D.    HAYWOOD, 

Secretary  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  and  codefendant 
in  the  Idaho  murder  case.  This  is 
from  a   recent  photograph. 


G.  A.   PETTIBONE, 

Formerly  an  officer  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners,  now  a 
Denver  business  man,  on  trial  with 
Moyer  and  Haywood. 


IN     THE     IDAHO     MURDER     TRIAL 


going  about  their  business  with  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
this  is  the  center  of  interest  in  an  important  trial.  Members  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, only  those  having  business  here  being  in  evidence." 

We  are  told,  however,  of  a  paper—  The  Daily  Idaho  Unionist 
— which  has  sprung  into  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  solely  an  organ  of  the  defense  and  edited 
in  the  offices  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense.  "The  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "has  chosen  to 
make  the  Haywood  murder  case  a  test  of  its  strength.  If  it  wins, 
it  may  gain  something;  if  it  loses,  it  loses  much,  perhaps  all." 
The  Springfield  Republican,  reminds  us  that  not  since  the  trial 
of  the  Chicago  anarchists  twenty  years  ago  has  there  been  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  country  from  its 
bearing  upon  the  conflict  of  social  and  industrial  classes.  To 
quote  The  Republican  further  : 

"  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  already  aroused  is  reflected  in  the 
altogether  too  general  disposition  to  prejudge  the  case.  The 
worst  offenders  in  this  respect  are  unquestionably  the  labor-unions 
and  the  Socialists  who  have  been  holding  meetings  and  parading 
for  some  weeks  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  simply  to  raise 
funds  for  the  legitimate  defense  of  the  prisoners,  which  is  unob- 
jectionable, but  to  proclaim  in  an  overawing  manner  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  of  which  they  can  know  little  or  nothing. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  provocation  for  this  in  the 
high-handed  methods  resorted  to  by  the  Idaho  and  Colorado  au- 
thorities to  get  the  men  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Idaho,  giving  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  an  effort  to  railroad  them  to  the  gallows ;  but 
this  is  no  justification  for  what  has  been  going  on,  in  the  absence 
of  a  demonstration  that  the  prisoners  are  not  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
nor  do  the  other  acts  of  the  Idaho  authorities  in  keeping  the  men 
long  confined  without  a  trial  constitute  a  justification.  And  much 
to  be  regretted  also  is  the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  allowing  it  to  become  known  by  everybody  in  advance 
of  the  trial  that  he  regards  these  men  as  undesirable  persons — 
implying  to  persons  from  whom  the  average  jury  is  drawn  that 
they  were  better  locked  up  than  allowed  at  large.  Nevertheless, 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  people  there  can  be  no  other  desire 
than  that  the  accused  shall  be  dealt  with  in  even-handed  justice, 
and  we  are  not  to  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case." 

The  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  in  spite  of  present  appearances, 
refuses  to  have  its  suspicions  lulled.     We  read  : 

"It  is  plainly  evident  that  preparations  are  on  foot  for  some 
sort  of  deviltry  at  Boise,  aside  from  that  which  is  possible  under 
the  form  of  law.     The  press  is  being  fed  with  stories  or  elaborate 


preparations  against  violence.  The  streets  are  to  be  closely 
guarded,  freedom  of  speech  is  to  be  checked,  the  militia  and  reg- 
ular army  are  kept  in  readiness,  artillery  is  trained  upon  the  court- 
room, and  martial  law  is  more  than  hinted  at.  All  this  is  being  done 
to  create  an  impression  that  the  friends  of  the  accused  men  are 
seeking  to  perpetrate  some  violent  act.  Yet  every  man  connected 
with  that  trial,  unless  he  is  an  absolute  imbecile,  knows  that  from 
the  beginning  the  only  thing  demanded  has  been  that  the  men  be 
protected  against  the  violence  of  the  capitalist  mob  that  is  seeking 
to  judicially  lynch  them. 

"Now  that  the  search-light  of  publicity  has  been  turned  so 
fiercely  upon  the  scene  that  all  hope  of  quietly  putting  the  men 
out  of  the  way  has  been  killed,  the  mine-owners  and  land  thieves 
in  charge  of  the  case  are  growing  desperate. 

"More  than  once  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  out 
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for  their  murderous  purpose  would  be  to  organize  a  fake  attempt 
at  a  'rescue  '  and  then  turn  that  artillery  loose.  In  the  excitement 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  do  away  with  Haywood,  Moyer,  and 
Pettibone,  and  at  the  same  time  the  press  of  capitalism  would  be 
able  to  throw  the  entire  blame  on  the  'riotous  mob  of  Socialists' 
which  their  imagination  could  easily  create  out  of  a  few  Pinkertons 
and  hired  thugs. 

"  Such  a  scheme  as  this,  like  most  of  the  others  sprung  by  the 
same  gang  in  the  past,  is  only  possible  if  unexpected.  The  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  Socialist  press  upon  the  ground,  with 
the  knowledge  that  any  such  plot  would  certainly  be  exposed,  is 
the  only  protection  against  its  accomplishment." 


A  WAR  WITH  JAPAN  PREDICTED 

A  VOLUME  just  issued  in  Berlin  by  Graf  von  Reventlow,  an 
officer  of  the  German  Navy  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Armee 
und  Marine,  treats  as  almost  axiomatic  the  assumption  that  the 
next  great  war  will  be  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  over 
the  possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  writer  dwells  upon 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  growing  friction  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; declares  the  Philippines  to  be  the  great  disturbing  factor  in 
the  world's  peace,  the  "  apple  of  discord  "  of  the  near  future  ;  and 
foresees  in  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  "a  life-and-death 
problem  to  Japan's  economics."  Nothing  is  more  probable,  as 
he  sees  it,  than  that  the  rulers  of  Japan  behold  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  ambitions. 
Moreover,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  country  is  un- 
prepared for  such  a  war  as  he  predicts,  and  observes  that  "  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  seizing  the  Philippines 
and  thereby  precipitating  a  struggle  which  is  bound  to  alter  the 
political  map  of  the  world."  The  lesson  Captain  von  Reventlow 
draws  from  the  situation  is  that  Germany  must  increase  her  Navy 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  England  from  joining  with 
Japan  to  crush  the  United  States  fleet.  His  book  is  called 
"  World  Peace  or  World  War  :  Which  Way  is  Germany  to  Turn  ?  " 
and  its  subtitle  reads,  "  Political-Military  Reflections  Before  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference."  From  passages  translated  for  the 
New  York  Times  we  quote  the  following  excerpts : 

"  Spoils  of  war,  the  Philippines  are  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  spent  on  them  up  to  date  1,232,- 
000,000  marks  (about  $300,000,000).  The  Panama  Canal  once 
completed,  they  will  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a  trade  center  be- 
tween the  American  continent  and  the  Far  East,  harmful  to  the 
commerce  of  both  England  and  Japan.  For  Japan  the  danger  is, 
of  course,  an  immediate  one,  since  it  feels  itself  threatened  in  its 
own  domain,  both  military  and  economic;  England's  dangers  are 
merely  economic.  The  Philippines  are  without  doubt  the  apple 
of  discord  of  the  future.  A  powerful,  well-found  American  Navy, 
with  a  strongly  fortified  and  convenient  base,  would  compel  Japan 
to  struggle  once  more  for  the  command  of  the  sea  in  the  Far  East, 
and  its  predominating  position  and  commercial  supremacy  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  that  also  under  much  more  difficult  condi- 
tions than  two  years  ago.  The  American  Navy  could  not  be 
caught  in  Rojestvensky's dilemma  of  two  narrow  straits;  a  Japan- 


ese fleet,  were  it  never  so  strong,  could  not  interrupt  the  commu- 
nication between  the  islands  and  the  Continent  of  America. 
Neither  would  the  Americans  allow  themselves  to  be  trapt  in  that 
fashion,  as  is  shown  by  the  concentration  of  their  Navy  on  their 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  ever  since  they  have 
begun  the  increase  of  their  Navy  they  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  enlarging  the  coal  capacity  of  their  fighting-ships 

"  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  rulers  of  Japan  see  in 
the  United  States  of  America  the  great  danger  of  their  future,  tho 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  covet  the  Philippines  for  immediate  occu- 
pation. These  naturally  exert  their  influence  also,  for  it  is  a  group 
of  islands  ot  great  natural  wealth  ;  they  produce  what  Japan  needs, 
and  require  no  such  lengthy  development  as  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. Great  as  the  desire  for  their  conquest  may  be  among  the 
mass  of  the  Japanese  people,  the  Government  would  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  them  in  check  until  the  psychologic  moment  could 
be  seized.  But  should  the  question  of  pride  of  race  arise  it  would 
be  a  different  matter.  Then  populace,  Government,  and  Mikado 
would  be  united  to  strike  for  supreme  dominion  of  the  Far  East, 
the  fetish  of  the  Japanese." 

There  are  irritating  forces  at  work  in  America,  says  the  writer, 
which  increase  the  probability  of  such  a  clash.     Thus: 

"Japan's  population  increases  about  half  as  fast  as  that  of  Ger- 
many, while  the  Japanese  Islands  have  porportionately  even  less 
room  for  them.  So  the  overflow  inundates  the  Philippine  and 
Hawaiian  islands,  and  the  stream  of  emigrants  to  the  American 
continent  waxes  rapidly  greater.  The  negro  question  furnishes 
quite  enough  of  a  race  problem  in  the  United  States;  the  overrun- 
ing  of  its  island  possessions  by  the  Japanese  has  caused  an  in- 
creasing bitterness  and  anxiety,  and  the  race  conflict  in  California 
may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  all  these  forces.  Japanese 
immigration  into  South  America,  into  Argentina  especially,  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  imperialistic  idea  of  a  Pan-America.  The 
race  feeling  of  the  Americans  has  been  intensified  by  the  negroes; 
and  the  local  economic  competition  by  the  sober,  simply  living 
Japanese  is  doing  its  share." 

Of  the  probable  results  of  the  war  to  this  country  the  German 
captain  says : 

"  In  all  probability  the  result  must  be  a  serious  weakening  of  the 
military  powers  of  the  United  States.  Inevitably  a  commercial 
weakening  would  follow,  putting  off  a  Pan-American  union  indefi- 
nitely, since  all  the  enemies  of  America  would  naturally  do  their 
best  to  assist  the  centrifugal  tendencies  on  the  South-Amercian 
continent.  This  again  would  mean  an  enormous  increase  of  Eng- 
lish influence  and  the  death  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  all  this 
implies.  In  any  case,  the  East-Asiatic  market  would  be  practi- 
cally lost  to  the  United  States ;  no  one  can'doubt  this  who  realizes 
that  the  'open  door  '  is  kept  open  only  by  force. 

"  Should  we  assume  that  the  United  States  does  not  expose  its 
fleet  to  the  danger  of  annihilation,  America  would  lose  only  the 
Philippines,  Hawaii,  the  East  Asiatic  trade — and  prestige.  That 
would  be  a  serious  loss,  but  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
preservation  of  the  fleet  and  the  certainty  of  a  successful  war  of 
revenge.  Money,  shipyards,  and  technical  knowledge  would  en- 
able the  Americans  shortly  to  build  a  monster  fleet  far  outstrip- 
ping the  Japanese.  It  is  undoubted  that  such  a  humiliation 
would  cause  an  enormous  activity  and  an  outburst  of  patriotism  as 
yet  unprecedented." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


The  general  opinion  about  the  unwritten  law  is  that  it  should  remain  unwrit- 
ten.— Atlanta  Journal. 

Jceland  wants  to  have  a  flag  ot  its  own.  It  won't  have  to  go  far  for  the 
pole. — Chicago  Post. 

The  man  that  rents  the  top  office  in  Pittsburg's  new  forty-seven-story  build- 
ing ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  sun  with  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  day. — Chicago 
Post. 

Cuba  has  a  surplus  of  S14. 000,000  which  is  still  growing,  and  some  of  the 
officials  are  worried  over  it.  Why  not  build  a  new  capitol! — Philadelphia 
Press. 

The  demand  for  an  "open-book"  campaign  next  year  is  likely  to  end  in  the 
usual  open-pocketbook  affair  that  the  officeholders  are  accustomed  to. — 
Washington  Post. 


The  pipe  of  peace  has  been  smoked  by  Mayor  McClellan  and  Big  Chief  Murphy, 
but  the  warmth  of  affection  in  the  bowl  won't  set  the  wigwam  afire. — New 
York  Commercial. 

Prices  are  on  a  higher  level  than  they  have  been  for  seventeen  years,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  We  are  glad  to  know  they  are  on  the  level,  even  if 
it  is  higher. — Chicago  Journal. 

"We  must  take  the  initiative,"  remarked  Mr.  Roosevelt  recently,  in  dis 
cussing  a  certain  matter.  This  may  cause  Mr.  Bryan  to  spike  down  the  refer- 
endum.— Washington  Herald. 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary  News  has  suspended  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  printers  incarcerated  in  the  "big  stir."  There  are  plenty  of  opportunities, 
however,  to  start  a  bank  there. — The  Commoner. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  MUTINY  SCARE  IN   INDIA 

A  THRILL  almost  of  panic  has  passed  through  many  sections 
of  the  British  press  at  the  thought  that  possibly  the  horrors 
of  Cawnpore  and  Delhi  in  1857  may  be  repeated  in  1907.  The 
vernacular  press  of  India,  which  is  very  voluminous  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  has  been  making  treasonable  utterances,  and  even 
breathing  threats  against  British  influence  and  authority.  At 
Lahore,  as  we  learn  from  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
two  native  editors  were  committed  to  prison  for  offenses  of  this 
sort,  but  on  passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  their  cells 
they  were  cheered  by  the  crowds,  who  subsequently  went  through 
the  city  insulting  and  jostling  every  European  they  met.  Alarm 
has  spread  through  the  whole  Punjab,  we  are  told,  and  the  gar- 
risons are  put  on  the  alert  and  ball  cartridges  have  been  served 
out  to  the  various  volunteer  companies.  The  London  Times 
thinks  that  the  contempt  for  English  authority  and  the  persons  of 
Englishmen  is  particularly  ominous.  We  read  in  an  editorial  of 
this  journal : 

"  The  contempt  for  authority  which  such  incidents  denote  is  a 
very  serious  symptom  in  a  country  where  authority  has  happily 
rested  hitherto  more  on  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  race  than  on  any 
exhibition  of  mere  force  In  Bengal  no  doubt  contempt  for  au- 
thority is  not  likely  to  develop  into  organized  attempts  to  subvert 
it,  for  the  Bengali  does  not  rank  among  the  fighting  races  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  what  if  that  contempt  spreads  toother  parts  of  India 
where  deeds  follow  more  quickly  upon  words?  Can  it  be  denied 
that  it  is  spreading  when  in  a  city  like  Lahore  Englishmen  are 
attacked  in  the  open  street  and  in  full  daylight  for  no  other  reason 
apparently  than  that  they  are  Englishmen?" 

The  English  themselves  are  to  blame  for  the  dislike  which 
Asiatics  entertain  for  them,  and  their  administration  of  India 
needs  reconsideration,  declares  the  London  Spectator  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"If  we  are  to  do  our  duty  thoroughly,  we  must  train  ourselves 
to  a  most  difficult  fortitude,  and  allow  our  brown  subjects  to  say 
freely  that  they  would  rather  be  governed  by  brown  men.  It 
seems  ungrateful  and  is  perverse ;  but  neither  ingratitude  nor 
perversity  diminishes  our  obligation.  We  would  hold  India 
against  an  insurrection  at  any  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  we 
can  not  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  hold  it  by  the  mental 
emasculation  of  its  people.  Let  them  argue  freely,  even  if  free 
argument  involves  gross  misrepresentation  or  verbal  insult,  and 
we  shall  at  least  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  strength 
— the  certainty  that  if  a  struggle  is  forced  upon  us,  it  will  not  be 
the  result  either  of  blundering  or  oppression.  In  working  through 
so  mighty  a  task  as  we  have  undertaken  in  India,  impatience  is 
almost  a  crime,  and  impatience  of  mordant  criticism  a  manifest 
folly." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  thinks  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  general  rising  under  such  a  man  as  Nana  Sahib,  but 
merely  of  local  riots,  which  the  Government  can  easily  repress. 
To  quote : 

"  The  worst  that  is  now  predicted  by  those  who  warn  us  about 
the  unrest  is  not  a  rising  of  fierce  fighting  men  on  the  scale  of  the 
Mutiny,  but  sporadic  disturbances  and  riots  like  that  which  took 
place  in  Lahore  last  Wednesday.  These,  of  course,  are  exceed- 
ingly annoying,  and  the  police  precautions  that  they  require  may 
cost  the  Government  of  India  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  they  do 
not  afford  ground  for  panic,  and  they  need  not  deflect  the  steady 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India." 

The  well-known  publicist  and  editor  of  The  E?npire  (Calcutta) 
writes  in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad)  that  the  position  of 
the  educated  Hindus,  their  grievances  and  aspirations,  find  no 
sympathy  from  the  irresponsive  mood  of  the  Government  and  the 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community;  but  in 
answer  to  his  own  question,  "What  if  there  should  be  another 
mutiny  ?"  he  remarks  that  "  a  military  rising  is  unthinkable,"  and 
continues: 


"  Now  altho  I  have  chosen  this  query  as  the  starting-point  for 
the  inquiry  upon  which  I  propose  to  enter,  1  should  like  to  dis- 
miss it  with  a  direct  negative  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  upon  the 
carpet.  It  seems  to  me  quite  inconceivable  that,  under  present 
conditions,  there  can  ever  be  a  military  movement  in  India  result- 
ing in  the  subversion  of  the  British  power.  The  railway  system 
alone  has  armed  us  with  an  almost  irresistible  weapon,  olfensive 
and  defensive,  against  any  possible  purely  Indian  combination. 
Of  course  the  case  would  be  very  different  if  our  attention  were 
distracted  by  a  foreign  demonstration;  while  if  we  were  beaten  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  we  might  as  well  clear  out  of  India  at 
once.  But  leaving  this  possibility  out  of  account — as  we  must  do, 
since  it  hinges  on  political  combinations  over  which  we  in  India 
have  not  the  slightest  control — we  may  fairly  claim  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion of  overpowering  strategical  strength,  being  able  (practically 
at  a  day's  notice)  to  concentrate  a  hundred  thousand  Britishers  at 
any  given  point  within  the  perimeter  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Those  Britishers,  too,  would  be  armed  with  the  latest  weapons  of 
precision,  while  we  have  hitherto  only  armed  the  Indian  army  with 
a  semiobsolete  rifle,  and  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disarmed 
the  general  population  completely.  Any  attempt  at  mutiny  under 
present  conditions,  therefore,  or  any  armed  rising  among  the  peo- 
ples of  India  would  be,  to  use  Macaulay's  tremendous  image,  'a 
war  of  sheep  against  wolves,  of  men  against  demons.'  " 

As  a  quite  mild  specimen  of  the  tone  which  the  vernacular 
press  assumes  in  speaking  of  Europeanism  in  India  we  may  quote 
the  following  from  The  Indian  Witness  (Calcutta)  as  the  utterance 
of  a  leading  Hindu  reformer,  Bande  Mataram,  which  is  published 
in  many  Calcutta  vernacular  papers: 

"  Does  the  educated  Indian  know  what  it  is  to  be  stirred  by  gen- 
uine patriotism  and  nationalism?  When  the  white  man  smiles  the 
patriot  falls  at  his  feet — when  the  white  man  frowns  the  patriot 
trembles  in  his  shoes.  Patriotism  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
English  education  has  made  cowards  of  us  all.  English  education 
has  wiped  off  the  least  trace  of  self  respect.  If  we  are  to  look  for 
a  true  love  for  the  country,  if  we  are  to  look  for  self-respect,  cour- 
age, and  manhood,  we  must  look  to  quarters  least  affected  by  the 
influence  of  English  education.  There  are  some  men  here  and 
there  who  are  national  and  patriotic  in  spite  of  English  education  ; 
but  generally  the  nearer  this  education  the  further  from  the 
nation." 

The  alarm  resulting  from  recent  events,  says  the  London  Stand- 
ard's Lahore  correspondent,  has  caused  numbers  from  all  classes 
eagerly  to  enlist  as  privates  in  the  volunteers,  and  among  them  are 
the  leading  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  Punjab,  five  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  university 
professors,  secretaries  and  under-secretaries  to  the  Government, 
the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Accountant-general,  and  other  high  officials. 


RUSSIANS  IN  SWISS  UNIVERSITIES-There  are  seven  uni- 
versities in  Switzerland,  and  the  enrolment  of  students  was  6,024 
for  1906,  as  against  5.380  for  1905.  Almost  every  nationality  is 
represented  among  these  matriculants,  820  being  Germans  and  200 
Austrians.  Many  Japanese,  Persians,  and  Siberians  also  find  an 
intellectual  home  in  the  little  mountain  republic.  The  most  nu- 
merous of  foreign  students,  however,  are  Russians,  says  Emanuel 
Kuhne  in  the  Economists  Francais  (Paris).  In  1905  there  were 
distributed  among  the  Swiss  halls  of  learning  1.484  Russians,  of 
which  996  belonged  to  the  softer  sex.  This  number  rose  in  1906 
to  1.920,  only  725  of  these  being  men.  The  writer  quoted  says  in 
this  connection : 

"Our  Swiss  universities  continue  to  attract  a  crowd  of  strangers, 
especially  Russians.  Switzerland  is  the  chosen  place  of  education 
for  such  refugees,  who  rind  here  the  means  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion on  easy  and  reasonable  terms.  They  live  apart  from  the 
other  students,  on  a  scale  of  economy  which  is  almost  incredible. 
The  position  taken  by  these  strangers  in  the  high  schools  of 
Switzerland  is  such  as  rouses  no  slight  disgust  in  the  native  schol- 
ars. These  find  in  the  halls  and  laboratories  the  best  places  fre- 
quently captured  beforehand  by  these  foreigners,  whom  they  look 
upon  as  crowding  out  the  home  students." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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EDWARD  VII.  AS  GERMANY'S  BUGBEAR 

THERE  is  something  almost  superstitious  in  the  mingled  fear 
and  distrust  with  which  German  politicians  of  a  certain 
class  regard  the  King  of  England.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  says 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  is 
credited  with  "  a  degree  of  political  guile  and  persuasiveness  which 
a  century  ago  was  attrib- 
uted to  Talleyrand  and 
Metternich."  Our  Ger- 
man exchanges  are  full 
of  reflections  which  lead 
to  this  impression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Germany. 
King  Edward  meets  Al- 
fonso of  Spain  at  Carta- 
gena, and  immediately  he 
is  supposed  by  German 
journalists  to  have  estab- 
lished an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with 
the  Madrid  Government. 
His  fleet  is  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Spain  in  case 
of  war,  and  Spanish  har- 
bors and  docks  are  to  be 
opened  to  British  ships. 
His  recent  meeting  with 
the  King  of  Italy  at  Gaeta 
has  called  up  dismal 
specters  in  the  imagina- 
tions both  of  the  Austrian 
and  the  German  editors. 
The  Neue  Freie  Press e 
(Vienna)  hears  the  clatter 
of  swords   and    sees  the 

flash    of  bayonets  in    that    friendly     interview,  and    indignantly 
exclaims : 

"Everyone  is  asking  with  trepidation  why  he  should  pursue, 
with  such  slight  consideration  for  others,  a  course  of  policy  whose 
palpable  object  is  the  isolation  of  Germany?  Why  should  these 
continual  acts  of  provocation  be  directed  so  causelessly  against 
Germany,  a  country  which,  as  every  one  is  well  aware,  has  none 
but  pacific  intentions  toward  its  neighbors?  " 


MEETING  OF  EDWARD  AND  ALFONSO, 

Which  has  caused  such  a  flutter  in  the  German  press.    King  Edward  is  directly  under  the 
star  in  the  picture.    Alfonso  is  standing  at  the  head  of  the  gangway. 


The  same  tone  is  taken  up  by  the  inspired  Koelnische  Zeitung, 
which  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  statements  of  the  Austrian  paper  confirm  our  conviction 
that  the  numberless  significant  incidents  of  which  King  Edward 
is  always  the  moving  spirit,  and  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
world's  peace  is  always  discust,  are  not  calculated  to  diminish  the 
distrust  with  which  such  preparations  for  peace  are  regarded  by 

those  nations  who  are 
denied  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  them. 
When  two  nations,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Ger- 
many, have  for  more  than 
a  generation  proved  to 
the  world  their  love  of 
peace,  and  have  avoided 
making  war  undercircum- 
stances  most  favorable  to 
themselves,  it  may  easily 
be  understood  that  this 
fashion  of  concluding  al- 
liances, under  the  plea  of 
maintaining  peace,  rouses 
among  other  nations  a 
suspicion  that  the  Euro- 
pean balance  of  power  is 
soon  to  be  disturbed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  preponderance  to  the 
disturbers." 

This  seems  to  be  an 
enlargement  of  the  Ger- 
man epigram  recently  ut- 
tered by  Count  von  Re- 
ventlow,  a  great  naval 
authority  at  Berlin,  which 
has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  European  press.  He 
is  quoted  as  remarking, 
"If  you  desire  war,  you  must  begin  by  preparing  for  peace." 

The  Tribuna  of  Rome,  the  official  organ  of  the  Government, 
asserts  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  was  merely  social  and 
complimentary,  and  doubts  the  sincerity  of  the  German  gdvern- 
ment  organ.  "Germany,"  it  remarks,  "pretends  to  be  suspicious 
merely  for  the  sake  of  veiling  her  real  intentions."  But  the 
Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  laughs  at  this  Italian  article,  which 


EDWARD    AS    A   COMMERCIAL   TRAVELER. 

Kaiser  William  (to  von  Buelow)— "  That  fellow  seems  to  have 
remarkable  success." 

Von  Buelow— "You  are  right.     He  represents  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, an  old  firm-and  he  gives  credit.'1 

— Amsterdammer. 


JOHN    BULL    AS    A    PEACE-PEDLER. 

-Jugend  (Munich). 
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SOCIALIST  DESPAIR  OF  PEACE 


T 


HEINRICH    BRAUN,  LILY   BRAUN, 

Joint  editors  of  the  socialistic  Neue  Gesellschaft,  who  agree  that  peace  conferences  are 
mere  occasions  for  "  political  sleight  •!  hand  and  hypocrisy." 


"begins  like  a  lullaby  for  infants  and  ends  with  an  exhibition  of 
barefaced  bluff."  The  Hamburger  Zeitung,  also  angry  with  the 
Tribuna,  replies  with  a  tu  quoque  to  its  charges  of  insincerity,  and 
accuses  the  writer  of  flying  at  Germany  "  like  a  mad  dog."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Norddentsche  Allgcmeine  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
pleads  with  its  contemporaries  not  "  to  get  into  a  state  of  hysterical 
excitement,"  andt  he  radical  Koelnische  Volkszeitung,  in  the  same 
conciliatory  tone,  thinks  "  we  should  do  better  if,  instead  of  speak- 
ing spitefully  of  England,  we  seriously  looked  into  our  conscience 
and  asked  why,  in  spite  of  our  love  for  peace,  we  are  universally 
mistrusted? " 

The  Reichsbote  (Berlin)  actually  sounds  the  tocsin,  and  in 
alarmed  excitement  says  :  "  Our  enemies  have  surrounded  us,  and 
we  are  not  prepared.  War  is  in  sight  and  we  have  not  put  on  our 
armor."  August  Bebel,  the  Socialist  editor  of  Vorwaerts  (Berlin) 
speaks  cynically  of  all  this  newspaper  hubbub  and  says  that  the 
government  of  von  Buelow  is  obsessed  with  a  strange  hallucina- 
tion, namely,  that  of  "Germany's  circumvention  by  England, 
resulting  in  Germany's  isolation  in  Europe."  The  Novoye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  suspects  that  the  German 
press  are  trying  to  terrify  Europe  by  clamoring  and 
shouting  over  the  holiday  trip  of  the  English  King. 
Meanwhile  "they  are  establishing  their  business- 
houses  in  Morocco,  and  Pan-German  intriguers  are 
plotting  how  they  may  annex  Austrian  territory." 

The  attitude  of  the  English  press  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  way  in  which  the  London  Standard  comments 
on  the  vagaries  of  these  "abnormally  acute  publicists" 
of  Germany.     We  read  as  follows: 

"We  regret  that  certain  influential  organs  of  German 
opinion  persist  in  misrepresenting  or  misunderstand- 
ing the  purpose  of  King  Edward's  movements  on  the 
Continent.  ...  If  German  censors  of  King  Edward 
would  study  the  elements  of  political  usage  in  this 
country  they  would  see  that  the  Sovereign's  functions 
are  strictly  limited  to  the  ceremonial  side  of  diplomacy. 
By  personal  tact  and  courtesy  he  is  enabled  either  to 
intensify  the  spirit  of  international  cordiality  by  ap- 
pearing among  a  friendly  people,  or  in  the  same  manner 
to  modify  any  lingering  ill-will  in  some  less  favorably 
disposed  capital.  But  English  kings  do  not  travel 
about  Europe  with  draft  treaties  in  their  pocket  which 
they  can  present  for  signature  to  any  sovereign  with 
whom  they  may  be  brought  into  pleasant  relations." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HERE  is  one  political  party  in  Germany  whose 
members  are  much  inclined  to  take  a  practical 
and  patriotic  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  the  Fatherland.  These  are 
the  Social-Democrats,  who  represent  Michel,  the  over- 
taxed peasant,  and  the  labor  organizations,  with  their 
aggregate  of  1,344,803  enrolled  members.  In  the  Neue 
Gesellschaft,  the  brilliant  little  Berlin  weekly  so  ably 
conducted  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Braun  and  Lily  Braun,  we 
are  told  that  these  classes  are  now  and  have  always  been 
peace-loving.  Nevertheless,  we  are  assured,  they  do 
not  regard  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  as  likely  in 
any  way  to  make  for  peace.  Quite  the  contrary.  Eng- 
land's proposal  for  disarmament  as  a  means  of  peace 
is  called  a  hypocritical  bluff,  intended  merely  to  em- 
barrass other  governments  and  especially  the  allies 
Austria  and  Germany.  The  most  sanguine  can  only 
hope  the  Conference  will  try  to  do  something  to 
soften  the  horrors  and  outrageous  injustices  of  war. 
The  humbler  classes  of  Germany,  however,  take  no 
interest  in  its  sittings,  especially  when  they  consider 
the  character  of  the    Sovereign   and  the  Government 

that   convened     it.      The    Neue    Gesellschaft  speaks   as   follows 

on  this  point : 

"The  second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  has  aroused  even 
less  interest  among  the  German  proletariat  than  the  first  Confer- 
ence did.  Ten  years  ago  the  ringing  words  of  the  Czar's  mani- 
festo might  have  roused  some  hopes  in  certain  unsophisticated 
minds.  Meanwhile  Nicholas  II. 's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  peace 
has  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  guns  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Man- 
churia, and  while  the  delegates  in  Holland  are  aiming  at  the  pro- 
motion of  humanity  in  war,  his  governors  are  in  full  swing,  rack- 
ing and  murdering  his  people  at  drumhead  courts-martial.  Such 
is  the  type  and  character  of  the  man  who  summoned  the  Peace 
Conference  that  the  first  thing  the  delegates  should  be  called  upon 
to  suggest  is  that  these  government  assassins  had  better  begin  by 
abating  the  civil  bloodshed  that  drenches  their  land.  Moreover, 
England's  disarmament  proposal  may  well  be  discredited.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  no  country  has  so  eagerly  added  arma- 
ment to  armament,  no  country  has  spent  such  vast  sums  in  extend- 
ing the  empire,  no  country  has  been  so  successful  in  conquest,  as 
the  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  Is  it  possible  that  such 
Gracchi   as  these  should  suddenly  cease   from   their  aggressive 


THE  HALL  OF  KNIGHTS  AT  THE  HAGUE, 

K.xterior  view  of  the  building  in  which  the  International  Peace  Conference  will  meet. 
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agitation?  The  proposal  to  diminish  armaments  is  merely  the 
talk  of  popular  demagogs,  a  worn-out  party  cry,  which  the  Liberal 
party  dare  not  oppose  so  long  as  it  appears  to  promise  the  em- 
barrassment of  other  European  governments.  It  was  made  only 
that  it  might  be  thrown  out,  and  thrown  out  by  the  Conference  it 
most  certainly  will  be." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  the  international  situation  is 
not  changed  or  to  be  changed  by  such  a  conference.  The  real 
hope  of  peace  lies  in  destroying  the  predominance  of  England, 
and  fhe  safest  course  for  Germany  to  take  is  to  unite  stedfastly 
,vith  Austria  until  either  the  United  Statesor  Japan  hasdeveloped 
its  fighting  power  so  as  to  outweigh  Great  Britain.     To  quote  : 

"The  international  situations  created  by  the  intensified  antagon- 
isms and  closer  alliances  of  the  Powers  is  much  what  it  has  always 
been,  with  one  exception  National  interests  are  now  no  more 
confined  to  the  limits  of  an  individual  state,  but  three  or  four 
world  Powers  are  so  scheming  for  an  all-embracing  world  policy 
that  we  are  approaching  the  condition  of  unrest  which  prevailed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  struggle  for  the  hegemony  of 


UPLIFTING    THE    PEOPLE. 

Government—"  Hurrah  for  the  Douma!    Up  with  the  Douma!" 

—Lustige  Blaetter  (Berlin). 

the  sea  and  of  the  world.  We  have  quite  advanced  beyond  the  nar- 
row Continental  and  European  politics  of  the  Bismarckian  era.  In 
this  wrestling  of  world  Powers  the  prerogative  of  maintaining 
peace  rests  with  Middle  Europe.  Only  let  Vienna  and  Berlin 
maintain  a  good  understanding,  only  let  Berlin  make  up  its  mind 
to  wait  a  little  longer — at  least  so  long  as  it  will  take  the  Powers 
over  the  sea  to  attain  such  development  as  will  check  the  free 
hand  of  England.  .  .  .  Such  conferences  as  that  at  The  Hague 
do*less  than  nothing  to  secure  peace,  .  .  and  end  in  exhibitions 
of  political  sleight  of  hand  and  hypocrisy." 

Even  the  mitigations  of  the  horrors  of  war  through  such  delib- 
erations are  only  apparent,  and  not  real,  adds  this  writer  bitterly. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"  Of  course,  some  minor  problems  may  be  fairly  handled  by  the 
Conference,  such  as  the  promotion  of  humanity  on  the  battle-field  ; 
the  regulation  of  such  a  practise  as  laying  sea  torpedoes,  and  the 
right  of  search  and  confiscation  of  non-contraband  property  at 
sea.  But  the  lesson  of  the  Japanese  war  teaches  us  very  clearly 
that  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  in  the  fury  of  a  successful  sea-fight, 
such  regulations  are  readily  disregarded  and  even  forgotten." — 
Translations  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


A  TRAP  FOR  THE  DOUMA  RADICALS 

T  T  AVING  failed  to  force  the  dissolution  of  the  Douma  by 
*-  -»■  other  means,  the  members  of  the  Right,  as  reported  in  the 
Russian  press,  are  now  trying  to  draw  those  of  the  Left  into  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  terrorists,  so  that  the  Premier  can 
make  this  an  excuse  for  dissolution.  In  one  of  the  violent  debates 
the  Social  Revolutionists  and  the  Group  of  Toil  were  maliciously 
asked  by  the  Right  whether  they  had  any  bombs  on  their  persons. 
The  Rightist  leader  said  that  only  on  the  prisoners'  bench  in  the 
criminal  court  should  there  be  room  in  Russia  for  avowed  Social 
Revolutionists  and  Social  Democrats,  and  that  such  "parties" 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  Douma.  The  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  are  taunted  and  assailed  by  the  Rightists 
for  their  alleged  secret  sympathy  with  revolutionary  methods  and 
aims.  And  in  order  to  "test"  the  Douma  majority  on  the  ques- 
tion, to  show  the  Government  that  the  Douma  is  disloyal,  trea- 
sonable, terrorist  at  heart,  the  Right  has  introduced  a  sweeping 
resolution  condemning  all  terrorist  activity  and  all  violence  in  the 
cause  of  Russian  reform.  The  resolution  has  been  compared  to 
a  "bomb  in  the  Douma,"  and  it  has  created  much  uneasiness 
among  the  Center.  In  the  press  the  question  is  fiercely  debated, 
the  Rossia,  the  organ  of  Premier  Stolypine,  having  intimated 
that  the  defeat  of  the  resolution  would  certainly  justify,  if  not 
imperatively  call  for,  immediate  dismissal  of  the  Douma  as  a 
"  hopelessly  "  red  and  revolutionary  assembly  from  which  no  bene- 
fits, no  reconstruction,  could  be  expected.  The  Slavo,  the  organ 
of  Count  Witte,  also  sees  in  the  failure  to  condemn  assassination 
a  ground  for  dissolution,  while  the  Novoye  Vremya  speaks  as 
follows : 

"The  extreme  Rightists  have  put  forward  this  question  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  second  Douma  will  repeat  the  mistake  of  the 
first,  refuse  to  condemn  violence,  and  thus  furnish  cause  for  dis- 
solution. Is  it  possible  that  the  constitutionalists  will  walk  into 
this  trap?  Is  not  the  situation  sufficiently  clear  yet,  and  is  it  not 
plain  that  the  way  out  lies  in  union  of  the  constitutional  forces, 
the  first  constitutional  act  of  such  union  being  a  repudiation  of 
violence  from  either  extreme,  Right  or  Left?  Would  not  such  an 
act  amount  to  a  great  appeal  for  order  and  internal  peace?  " 

The  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti  also  declares  that  the  Douma 
can  without  inconsistency  or  impropriety  pass  an  antiterror 
resolution. 

But  the  Leftist  organs  take  the  opposite  view.  They  say  that 
the  Douma  has  no  occasion  to  pass  "  moral "  resolutions  about 
violence.  It  is  a  legislative  body  and  should  do  its  own  work,  ac- 
cording to  them  ;  and  if  anything  is  to  be  condemned,  it  is  the 
regime,  the  policy,  to  which  terror  is  due.  One  can  have  nothing 
but  pity  for  the  victims  of  the  old  order  and  only  regret  for  the 
methods  that  many  have  found  necessary.  It  is  the  old  system 
that  is  discredited,  not  the  terror,  which  is  merely  a  fight  for  life. 

Great  interest  centers  in  the  position  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  on  this  burning  question.  They  are  not  revolutionists, 
and  they  have  in  every  way  promoted  moderation  and  restraint  in 
the  Douma.  Their  organ,  the  Riech.  is  with  the  Left  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  opposes  the  antiterror  resolution.  It  says  that  the 
resolution  is  dishonest  and  hypocritical,  that  the  object  of  the 
Right  is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  Douma  and  con- 
stitutionalism, and  that  the  question  of  condemning  all  violence  is 
not  likely  to  arise.     It  continues: 

"How,  we  are  asked,  can  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party 
weaken  itself  by  voting  for  and  passing  the  Rightist  resolution  ? 
We  answer  that  it  will  weaken  itself  by  adopting  the  view  of  its 
enemies.  .  .  .  The  Cadets  are  not  going  to  allow  either  the  Right 
or  the  Left  to  put  tnem  in  a  false  light  and  resort  to  sophistry 
and  pharisaism. 

"  The  question  may  become  acute  at  any  moment,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Douma  may  depend  on  it."— Translations  ?nade for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND  INVENTION 


STELLAR    RAYS. 


ARE  THE  MARTIAN  "CANALS" 
ILLUSIONS  ? 

THE  theory  that  at  least  some  of  the  so-called  "  canals  "  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  Mars  have  no  real  existence,  but  are 
due  to  an  optical  illusion  of  some  kind,  is  not  new,  but  the  expla- 
nation advanced  by  Prof.  Andrew  E.  Douglass,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  appears   to   be  so.     In  an  article   in    The  Popular 

Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
May),  Professor  Douglass  ad- 
mits that  he  formerly  regarded 
all  the  markings  as  real,  and 
continued  to  do  so  "until  time 
proved  that  in  the  faintest 
markings  astronomers  failed 
of  satisfactory  agreement." 
He  writes: 

"  In  the  larger  markings,  and 
even  in  the  larger  canals,  con- 
flicts of  evidence  do  occur,  but 
are  never  troublesome.  One 
may  confidently  say  that  such 
realities  do  exist.  But  with  the 
very  faint  canals,  whose  numbers  reach  occasionally  well  into  the 
hundreds,  discordance  reigns  supreme,  and  it  is  frequently  found 
that  different  drawings  by  the  same  artist  antagonize  each  other 
across  the  page. 

"  Considerations  along  these  lines  led  the  writer  to  study  seriously 
the  origin  of  these  inconsistent  faint  canals  by  the  methods  of 
experimental  psychology,  and  the  application  of  those  methods 
has  resulted  in  a  new  optical  illusion  and  new  adaptations  of  old 
and  well-known  phenomena,  all  of  which  apply  profoundly  to  the 
case  in  hand.     Their  description  and  application  follow." 

Professor  Douglass  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  halo  that  may 
be  seen  around  a  small  black  spot  when  regarded  from  a  distance 
of  six  or  eight  feet.  This  halo,  which  seems  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Douglass,  he  has  also  observed  with  great  dis- 
tinctness around  the  motes  so  often  seen  floating  through  the  field 
of  vision  and  attributed  to  minute  cell-fragments  near  the  retina. 
The  halo  is  often  colored  and  is  especially  fine  when  the  mote  is 
in  front  of  the  so-called  "  yellow  spot "  on  the  retina,  often  enclo- 
sing a  zone  of  intensified  brilliance  and  sometimes  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  secondary  halo. 
Professor  Douglass  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  it  further 
than  to  suggest  that  the  cause 
"  probably  lies  in  the  obscure 
reactions  that  change  light- 
waves into  nerve  impulses." 

Next,  the  writer  directs  our 
attention  to  rays  that  may  be 
seen  about  a  black  spot  on  a 
light  ground  in  the  same  way 
that  they  appear  about  a  bright 
spot  on  a  dark  ground  —a  star, 
for  instance.  These  latter  are 
due  to  irregular  refraction  in 
the  eye,  originating  in  what  are 
known  as  "the  stellate  fig- 
ures," which  seem  to  be  con- 
struction lines  in  the  crystalline  lens,  developing  during  its  growth, 
and  becoming  permanent  when  adult  years  are  reached.  Professor 
Douglass  shows  that  they  may  be  seen  around  a  black  spot  by 
screening  the  greater  part  of  the  pupil  and  allowing  light  from  the 
spot  to  pass  through  its  margin.     He  says: 


RAYS  ON  A  BLACK  SPOT, 

Obtained  by  screening  all  the  pupil 
except  the  margin  of  the  (left)  side. 
These  rays  correspond  to  the  two  long 
rays  on  the  left  in  the  light  figure  above. 


"This  is  best  done  by  a  small  circular  screen  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  By  slight  perseverance  all  the  principal  rays  seen  on  a 
star  may  be  perceived  on  the  black  spot.  These  are  always  pres- 
ent in  the  eye,  but  are  not  commonly  perceived,  because  they  are 
drowned  out  in  the  lighter  background,  and  habit  compels  us  to 
disregard  them." 

The  application  of  these  two  illusions  to  explain  some  of  the 
alleged  Martian  features  is  made  by  Professor  Douglass  as 
follows : 

"The  ray  illusion  is  to  me  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of 
many  faint  canals  radiating  from  those  small  spots  on  Mars,  called 
'lakes  '  or  oases.'  The  only  objective  reality  in  such  cases  is  the 
spot  from  which  they  start.  The  reader  will  notice  that  rays  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  star  are  usually  in  line.  So  when  two  lakes 
or  oases  lie  along  such  a  line  they  will  appear  connected  by  a 
canal 

"  I  believe  the  industrious  observer  has  found  and  will  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  instinctively  placing  his  head  in  a  position  favo- 
rable to  producing  combinations  of  this  kind.  After  he  has  labor- 
iously memorized  the  leading  details,  so  that  he  may  recognize 
what  he  sees,  when,  for  an  instant,  Heaven  vouchsafes  him  a  brief 
view,  he  naturally  has  a  powerful  inclination  always  to  observe  in 
the  same  posture,  for  he  finds  that  with  a  slight  movement  of  his 
head  his  structure  of  fainter  canals  is  liable  to  disorganization. 


■i  tm 


HALOS    SEEN   AROUND  MOTES  IN   THE  EYE,  OUTSIDE  AND    WITHIN 
THE    "YELLOW    SPOT." 

This  insistence  upon  the  same  attitude  is  at  once  understood  when 
we  consider  a  larger  part  of  the  faint  canals  to  be  due  to  rays  in 
the  eye 

"The  halo  with  its  light  area  and  secondary  image  accounts  for 
details  which  have  no  objective  reality,  such  as  bright  limbs  of 
definite  width,  canals  paralleling  the  limb  or  dark  areas,  numerous 
light  margins  along  dark  areas,  and  light  areas  in  the  midst  of  dark 
— abundantly  exemplified  in  Schiaparelli's  map  of  18S1-S2.  »  .   .  . 

"  Thus  in  conclusion  we  see  that  there  are  fundamental  defects 
in  the  human  eye  producing  faint  canal  illusions,  that  these  have 
worked  serious  injury  to  our  observations  in  the  past.  ...  In  the 
future  they  may  be  avoided  chiefly  by  the  simple  expedients  of 
varying  the  position  of  the  head  and  using  a  wide  range  of  magni- 
fying power." 

NATURAL  RADIUM  BATHS— The  water  of  certain  springs 
at  Joachimsthal.  Austria,  possesses  radio-active  properties,  owing 
to  the  presence  in  that  locality  of  deposits  of  pitchblende,  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  radium.  This  water,  we  are  told  by  the 
Revue  de  Chitnie  Indusirielle,  as  quoted  in  the  Revue  Scicntijique 
(Paris,  February  23),  gives  off  an  "emanation"  of  considerable 
power,  which  may  be  increased  by  passing  the  water  through  con- 
duits containing  radio-active  substances.     Says  this  paper: 

"  Dr.  Neusser.of  Vienna,  after  experiments  with  water  from  the 
Gastein  spring,  which  has  a  radio-activity  of  4.000  units,  finds  that 
radio-active  water  is  a  very  effective  agent  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
and  gout.  Baths  in  the  radiferous  waters  of  Joachimsthal  having 
given  good  results,  a  bathing  establishment  will  be  erected  there." 
—  Translation  made /or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AN    ICE-HUT   CAMP    IN    THE    CLOUDS. 
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WITH    DR.   COOK    ON    MOUNT    McKINLEY. 


THE   ASCENT    OF  AMERICA'S  LOFTIEST 

PEAK 

"\  17  HEN  it  was  first  reported,  last  fall,  that  Dr.  Frederick 
*  *  A.  Cook  had  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
Mount  McKinley  the  news  was  disbelieved,  even  by  some  of  his 
nearest  associates— a  tribute  to  the  inaccessibility  of  our  great 
Alaskan  peak.  The  report, 
however,  was  true  ;  after  a 
long  siege,  during  which  he 
was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge several  disheartening 
defeats,  Dr.  Cook  had  con- 
quered the  highest  moun- 
tain on  this  continent.  In 
Harper  s  Monthly  Maga- 
zine (New  York,  May)  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  con- 
test and  the  victory.  And 
at  the  outset  he  declares 
that  North-Pole-seeking 
pales  into  insignificance  be- 
fore mountaineering  in 
Alaska.     He  writes: 

"  In  the  prolonged  ex- 
penditure of  energy  at  high 
pressure  this  siege  of 
Mount  McKinley  proved 
more  difficult  than  most  of 
the  arctic  projects.  We 
were  not  days  or  weeks, 
but  months,  in  desperate 
positions,  fording  icy  gla- 
cial streams,  pushing 
through  thick  underbrush, 
crossing  life-sapping 
marshes  and  tundras,  en- 
during the  tortures  of  mos- 
quitoes, camping  on  the 
top  of  windswept  peaks, 
and  being  drenched  from 
above  and  below  with  frigid 
waters  ;  in  snow-storms,  on 
ice,  in  gloomy  canons  and 
gulches;  on  ice  cornices 
and  precipices,  always  with 
torment  and  death  before 
us.  For  danger,  hardship, 
and  maddening  torture  this 
essay    of    the   great    mid- 
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FIRST    COMPLETE    MAP    OF    THE    MOUNT  M'KINLEY    REGION. 

Drawn  from  data  obtained  in  the  field  by  Dr.  Cook's  expedition  and  from  maps  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Alaskan  peak  has  been  my  worst  experience.  For  hellish  condi- 
tions and  physical  discomforts  the  North-Pole  chase  is,  compared 
with  Mount  McKinley,  tame  adventure." 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  two  organized  expeditions  (cost- 
ing together  about  $28,000)  to  ascend  Mount  McKinley— that  of 
1893,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  successful  one  of  last  year. 
The  issue  of  this  latter  Dr.  Cook  attributes  largely  to  the  simplic- 
ity and  lightness  of  his  out- 
fit, and  to  the  fact  that  the 
long  ascent  was  made  with- 
out guides  or  porters.     He 
says : 

"  Our  aim  was  to  make  an 
independent  unit  of  each 
man,  so  that  the  party  could 
be  made  up  of  two  or  more 
men  as  the  conditions  or 
our  numbers  warranted. 
All  men  were  expected  to 
carry  an  equal  weight  in 
their  packs,  and  that  weight 
was  to  be  made  up  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  entire 
needs  for  about  two  weeks, 
such  as  food,  clothing  and 
bedding.  The  things  which 
differed  radically  from  all 
other  alpine  enterprises 
were  a  new  form  of  silk  tent 
large  enough  for  three  men, 
weighing  but  three  pounds 
and  requiring  no  pole  ;  a 
sleeping-bag  which  could 
be  converted  into  a  coat  or 
robe,  weighingfive  pounds ; 
and  all  of  the  usual  climb- 
ers' food  was  discarded  for 
pemmican,  which  is  made 
of  equal  quantities  of  beef 
tallow  and  dried  beef ;  also 
erbswurst,  tea,  sugar,  and 
biscuits.  These  biscuits 
were  baked  and  dried  be- 
fore leaving  the  timber 
zone.  With  our  mountain 
needs  thus  simplified,  1 
could  with  one  or  two  trust- 
worthy companions  make 
rapid  progress  up  difficult 
slopes,  over  mountainous 
country  which  in  the  usual 
manner  of  mountaineering 
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would  require  a  long  train  of  porters  and  helpers,  with  the  inevita- 
ble halts,  accidents,  and  failures." 

Dr  Cook's  party  set  out  from  Seattle  on  May  16,  1906,  and 
spent  most  of  June  in  an  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain  from  the 
southwest,  which  failed  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
pack-horses  through  the  heavy  snow.  July  was  similarly  spent  in 
a  fruitless  campaign  against  the  southeastern  side,  only  to  be  baf- 
fled by  impracticable  cliff  walls.  By  September  the  party  had 
given  up  all  idea  of  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  the 
next  year,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of  winter,  but  they  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  expedition,  exploring  the  rivers  and 
glaciers  to  the  east  of  McKinley  and  mapping  out,  if  possible,  a 
route  for  a  future  ascent.  How  the  two  were  led  on  and  on,  and 
how,  hardly  daring  at  first  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  top.  they  finally  found  themselves,  on  September  16,  at 
the  very  summit,  Dr.  Cook  tells  in  his  article.  This  was  no  ordi- 
nary climb.  The  most  thrilling  tales  of  Alpine  adventure  sound 
tame  beside  the  stories  of  days  dismissed  by  Dr.  Cook  with  a  few 
words.     Night  after  night  the  intrepid  explorers  slept  in  the  snow 
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THE    FLAG   ON    THE  SUMMIT   OF   MOUNT   M'KINLEY     20,300    FEET 
ABOVE    SEA-LEVEL. 

Held  by  Dr.  Cook's  companion,  Edward  Barrille. 

and  ice;  once  they  camped  in  a  notch  cut  in  an  almost  perpendic- 
ular slope— sixty  degrees,  to  be  accurate.     Says  Dr.  Cook  : 

"In  this  side-hill  ditch  we  fitted  ourselves  securely  with  a  view 
to  the  effects  of  slumber  movements.  For  if  we  slipt  from  the 
ditch  we  would  plunge  thousands  of  feet  through  the  clouds  to  the 
smoky  depths  of  an  arctic  inferno.  We  wrapt  ourselves  in  a  bun- 
dle, with  all  of  our  belongings,  including  the  tent,  then  lasht  our- 
selves to  the  axes,  which  were  securely  driven  into  the  ice.  The 
fine  snow  drifted  down  our  necks  and  into  the  cracks  of  the  dug- 
out, but  we  did  not  dare  to  move  for  fear  the  snow  would  fill  the 
gap,  crowd  us  out,  and  we  would  be  left  to  hold  on  to  the  axes  to 
stay  us  from  a  death  plunge. 

"  Avalanches  thundered  down  from  both  sides  at  close  range. 
The  night  was  very  long  and  stormy.  There  were  frequent  rifts 
in  the  clouds,  through  which  we  saw  clusters  of  stars  framed  by 
silvery  films  of  vapor — beautiful  pictures  in  the  retrospect,  but  we 
were  then  not  in  a  humor  to  appreciate  the  glories  of  our  outlook. 
We  were  interested  more  in  the  break  of  day  and  in  the  chances 
of  getting  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  The  thought  of  going  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  dispelled  by  the  misery  of  that  awful 
night.  We  were  too  tightly  bundled  to  disagree  actively,  tho  we 
spent  wakeful  hours  in  mild  arguments.  We  agreed,  however, 
on  two  points— we  must  hold  on,  freeze  to  the  ice,  if  possible,  and 
with  the  first  light  take  to  the  low  country.     But  with  the  break  of 


DR.    FREDERICK   A.    COOK, 

The  first  to  ascend  Mount  McKinley 


day,  with  its  fetching  polar  glory,  all  of  this  disheartening  note  of 
abandonment  and  danger  changed.  Now  our  determination  to 
retreat  resolved  itself  into  a  resolution  to  go  to  the  top.' 

It  was  not  until  two  days  after  this— the  seventh  day  of  the 
climb,  that  the  summit  was  reached.  Dr.  Cook  tells  us  that  the 
last  night  of  the  climb 
was  one  of  great  rest- 
lessness. The  two  were 
camped  at  an  altitude 
above  the  summit .  of 
Mount  St.  Elias  The 
arctic  circle  was  within 
sight,  and  the  tempera 
ture  remained  uniformly 
1 6'"  below  zero.  The 
climbers  breathed  heav- 
ily, and  their  hearts  "la- 
bored like  gas-engines  in 
trouble."     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  circulation  was  so 
deprest  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  dispel  the 
sense  of  chilliness.  In- 
creased clothing  or  bed- 
covers did  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference. 
The  best  thing  to  meet  the 
shivers  was  hot  tea.  The 
alcohol-lamp  was  not  a 
success    at   this  altitude. 

But  with  a  good  deal  of  nursing  we  succeeded  in  melting  snow 
enough  for  our  drinks.  The  water  boiled  at  a  point  so  low  that 
the  tea  was  weak  and  never  too  hot.  Indeed,  if  we  desired  the 
real  flavor  of  the  tea,  it  was  necessary  to  eat  the  tea-leaves 

"During  most  of  this  ascent  we  were  in  frosty  shadows  which 
pierced  to  the  bone,  but  when  we  did  rise  into  the  direct  sunbeams 
there  was  a  distinct  warm  sensation.  Ten  feet  away,  however,  in 
another  shadow,  the  air  was  as  coid  as  during  the  frigid  night. 
The  sunbeams  seemed  to 
pass  through  the  air  with- 
out leaving  behind  a  trace 
of  heat,  as  does  an  elec- 
tric spark  through  space. 

"  One  hundred  steps 
and  then  a  halt,  leaning 
on  our  ice-axes  to  rest. 
Another  hundred  steps, 
and  another  halt  to  gape 
for  breath,  and  so  on  in 
our  weary  efforts  to  rise. 
The  last  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  ascent  so  reduced 
our  physical  powers  that 
we  dropt  onto  the  snow, 
completely  exhausted, 
gasping  for  breath.  We 
had  gone  so  near  the  limit 
of  human  endurance  that 
we  did  not  appreciate 
the  proud  moments  ot 
the  hard-earned  success. 
Glad  enough  were  we  to 
pull  the  eider  down  robes 
about  us.  and  allow  our 
thumping,  overworked 
hearts  as  well  as  our 
lungs  laboring  in  less  than 
half    an    atmosphere,   to 

catch  up.  We  puffed  and  puffed,  and  after  a  while  the  sickening 
thump  under  the  .eft  fifth  rib  became  less  noticeable.  Breath 
came  and  went  easier,  and  then  the  caL  of  the  top  was  again  up- 
permost. It  was  an  awful  task,  however,  to  pick  ourselves  up  out 
of  the  deep  snow  and  set  the  unwilling  muscles  to  work  pulling 
up  our  legs  of  stone.     The   mind  was  tixt  on  the  glitter  of  the 
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summit,  but  the  motive  force  was  not  in  harmony  with  this  am- 
bition. I  shall  never  forget,  however,  the  notable  moments  when 
the  rope  became  taut  with  a  nervous  pull  and  we  crept  impatiently 
over  the  heaven-scraped  granite  toward  the  top. 

"  We  stood  up  under  a  black  sky  so  low  that  we  felt  as  if  we 
could  nearly  touch  it.  We  had  reached  the  top.  What  a  task  ! 
Without  the  aid  of  guides  we  had  at  last  reached  our  goal.  Al- 
most unconsciously  our  hands  were  locked,  with  a  look  of  satis- 
faction at  each  other;  not  a  word  nor  a  yell  was  uttered.  We  had 
not  the  breath  to  spare.  It  was  September  16,  1906,  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  temperature — 16' ;  the  altitude  20.391  feet.  .  .  . 
Here,  under  our  feet,  was  the  top  of  the  continent,  the  north  pole 
of  our  ambitions,  probably  the  coldest  spot  on  earth,  and  we  were 
the  most  miserable  of  men  at  a  time  when  we  should  have  been 
elated." 

The  descent,  Dr.  Cook  tells  us  in  conclusion,  was  less  difficult; 
but  even  this  took  four  days.  As  one  result  of  this  series  of  ex- 
plorations, during  which  the  great  peak,  or  rather  system  of  peaks, 
was  circumambulated  as  well  as  ascended,  the  first  accurate  map 
was  made  of  this  region,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States. 


"WEIGHING  THE  SOUL" 

SO  much  has  been  published  in  the  daily  press  regarding  the 
experiments  described  under  this  sensational  title,  that  it  is 
a  relief  to  see  a  definite  and  authoritative  statement  regarding 
these  experiments— in  what  they  consisted,  where  and  when  they 

were  performed,  and  by 
whom,  and  how  his  re- 
sults are  explained  by 
the  experimenter.  These 
facts,  in  which  the  news- 
paper accounts  were  sin- 
gularly deficient,  are  fur- 
nished by  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  experimenter, 
Dr.Duncan  MacDougall, 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
published  simultaneously 
in  American  Medicine 
and  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  (New 
York,  May),  and  also  by 
a  number  of  letters  print- 
ed in  the  latter  publica- 
tion. It  appears  that  the 
first  determination  of  the 
weight  of  a  dying  person 
was  made  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Dougall as  early  as  April, 
1901,  and  that  he  has  re- 
peated the  test  whenever 
opportunity  offered  since  that  time.  He  is  sure  that  he  has  estab- 
lished "  a  loss  of  substance  from  the  body,  not  accounted  for  by 
known  channels  of  loss,"  occurring  either  at  or  just  after  death, 
and  amounting  to  from  y%  ounce  up  to  1^  ounces.  He  believes 
that  this  is  caused  by  the  abstraction  of  something  that  he  calls 
"soul-substance."  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  written  in 
1901,  he  says,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  the  latter,  that  the 
soul  must  resemble  the  ether  rather  than  ponderable  matter: 

"  I  think  we  are  more  justified  in  assuming  that  that  which  is 
the  container  of  the  totality  of  the  psychic  functions,  including 
consciousness  and  personality,  and  still  persisting  after  the  death 
of  our  bodies,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  material,  organically 
linked  with  the  body,  th?nthe  hypothetical,  yet  necessary  ether- 
substance,  which  has  never  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  necessary 
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Whose  recent  experiments  on  the  weight  of 
human  bodies  immediately  before  and  imme- 
diately after  death  have  started  the  stories 
to  the  effect  that  the  soul  of  man  has  weight. 


part  of  our  living  organism,  altho  necessary  to  our  ideas  of  space 
and  the  action  of  energy,  interplanetary  and  interstellar." 

Scientific  interest  evidently  attaches  rather  to  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  MacDougall's  experiments  than  to  his  theories  of  soul-sub- 
stance. He  laments  greatly  the  premature  publicity  given  to  his 
researches,  which  he  fears  will  now  put  an  end  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  them  further.  Even  in  the  six  cases  where  he  was 
able  to  weigh  a  dying  person  he  had  much  trouble  with  hospital 
officials  and  others.  Fifteen  dogs,  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
showed  no  appreciable  loss  of  weight  at  death.  Dr.  MacDougall 
says  in  his  article  : 

"  If  it  is  definitely  proven  that  there  is  in  the  human  being  a  loss 
of  substance  at  death  not  accounted  for  by  known  channels  of 
loss,  and  that  such  loss  of  substance  does  not  occur  in  the  dog,  as 
my  experiments  would  seem  to  show,  then  we  have  here  a  physio- 
logical difference  between  the  human  and  the  canine  at  least  and 
probably  between  the  human  and  all  other  forms  of  animal  life. 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  large  number  of  experiments  would  require 
to  be  made  before  the  matter  can  be  proven  beyond  any  possibil- 
ity of  error,  but  if  further  and  sufficient  experimentation  proves  that 
there  is  a  loss  of  substance  occurring  at  death  and  not  accounted 
for  by  known  channels  of  loss,  the  establishment  of  such  a  truth 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance." 

In  an  article  by  Hereward  Carrington,  also  published  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  we  read  : 

"It  has  very  frequently  been  asserted  that  this  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  in  Hibbert's  'Life  and  Energy'  will  be  Tound  a 
chapter  entitled  '  Is  Life  Matter?'  in  which  this  question  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  author  comes  to  the  immediate  conclusion  that 
life  is  not  matter  owing  to  this  very  fact — that  the  dead  body  does 
not  weigh  less  than  the  same  body  alive.  I  am  unaware  of  any- 
first-hand  accounts  of  such  a  series  of  experiments  having  been 
made,  however,  and  it  would  be  amusing  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
such  experiments  never  had  been  made — after  science  has  stated 
so  dogmatically  for  so  many  years  that  the  question  had  already 
been  settled  past  all  dispute  !  " 

Mr.  Carrington  quotes  instances  of  apparent  mysterious  losses 
and  gains  of  weight  by  living  persons,  which  certainly  can  not  be 
accounted  for  by  any  soul-substance  hypothesis.  His  concluding 
paragraph  states  the  matter  as  it  will  probably  appear  to  most  in- 
telligent persons.     In  it  he  says: 

"While  ...  I  think  that  Dr.  MacDougall  has  certainly  made 
some  most  interesting  and  important  discoveries,  and  that  further 
experiment  along  these  lines  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  we  can  not 
hold  out  much  hope  that  we  shall,  by  such  means,  ever  demon- 
strate that  the  human  soul  weighs  an  ounce— even  tho  the  reality 
of  the  losses  be  proved.  The  conditions  attendant  upon  death  are 
so  little  known,  and  the  human  organism  is  subject  to  such  queer 
variations  in  weight,  even  when  alive,  that  many  and  positive 
proofs  will  have  to  be  forthcoming  before  his  interpretation  of  the 
facts— even  tho  they  themselves  should  be  established— can  be 
accepted  by  science." 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  CONCRETE— The  recent  successful  use  of 
concrete  for  repairing  breaks  in  the  hull  of  a  sunken  steamer  is. 
noted  in  The  Industrial  ^w/^CCollinwood,  Ohio,  March),  which 
credits  its  facts  to  The  Iron  Age.     Says  this  paper: 

"  The  scheme  was  successfully  tried  upon  the  steamer  George 
W.  Elder,  which  was  sunk  in  the  Columbia  River  over  two  years 
ago,  and  remained  under  water  many  months.  The  boat  struck 
on  a  jagged  rock,  which  stove  several  holes  in  her  iron  hull ;  the 
principal  one,  about  80  feet  from  the  bow,  measured  35  feet  in 
each  direction.  Through  this  enormous  gap  the  rock  projected 
into  the  hold  for  nearly  11  feet.  A  bulkhead  was  built  by  divers 
forward  of  the  break,  and  another  aft,  and  two  more  aft  of  the 
engine-room.  Heavy  canvas  was  then  placed  over  the  rock  which 
projected  up  into  the  ship,  and  concrete  was  placed  over  the  can- 
vas until  a  heavy  covering  had  been  obtained.  This  was  sup- 
ported against  the  outside  water  pressure  by  a  concrete  beam 
athwart  the  hold,  measuring  18x48  inches  and  38  feet  long.  The 
concrete  was  mixtand  placed  underwater  by  divers,  the  cement 
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being  sent  down  a  chute  in  Backs  and  the  stone  in  a  box.  Other 
smaller  breaks  having  been  similarly  treated,  the  water  was 
pumped  out  of  the  hold,  and  the  vessel  floated  and  towed  40  miles 
to  a  dry  dock.  One  of  the  problems  connected  with  concluding 
the  operations  involved  the  relation  between  the  capacity  of  the 
pumps,  which  were  discharging  the  water  from  the  hold,  and  the 
flow  through  leaks  developing  around  the  huge  cement  cone,  and 
at  other  points  in  the  hull  which  had  been  severely  strained  by  the 
action  of  the  current  during  the  sixteen  months  of  submersion. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  the  salvage  operations 
were  undertaken,  the  successful  wreckers  received  $30,000,  as 
against  nothing  in  case  of  failure.  The  original  owners  had  sold 
the  wreck  for  $10,400,  and  as  the  cost  of  repairs  was  about$2o,ooo, 
the  outlay  of  the  buyer  amounted  to  about  $60,000.  After  the  ship 
was  ready  again  for  service,  an  offer  of  $160,000  was  made  for 
her." 


The  same  processes  avail  to  produce  other  precious  stones,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them  the  results  are  commercially  impor- 
tant.    Says  the  writer: 

"This  exact  reproduction  of  a  substance  by  means  of  itsconstit- 


"TRANSCENDENTAL  COOKERY" 

THE  above  title,  which  is  applied  by  a  writer  \ViJe  Sais  Tout 
(Paris)  to  the  making  of  diamonds  in  the  electric  furnace, 
alone  justifies,  as  the  product  of  an  ingenious  phrase-maker,  a 


TRANSCENDENTAL  COOKERY." 

Mixing  the  substances  to  be  "cooked"  into  diamonds,  and  putting 
them  into  the  furnace. 

mention  of  his  article.  The  processes  that  he  describes  have 
been  more  than  once  detailed  in  these  columns,  but  his  illustra- 
tions are  so  interesting  that  we  are  justified  in  briefly  recapitula- 
ting them.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  inventor  of  this 
process  of  diamond-manufacture  in  the  laboratory  was  Henri 
Moissan,  the  distinguished  French  chemist  who  has  justdied.  In 
the  illustrations  we  see  the  chemists  mixing  iron  and  sugar-char- 
coal in  a  cupel  of  glazed  earthenware  and  placing  it  in  the  electric 
furnace,  then  plunging  the  molten  mass  into  water  with  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks,  and  finally  dissolving  the  resulting  mass  in 
acids  to  recover  the  minute  crystals  of  diamond  formed  in  its  in- 
terior by  the  combined  action  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric 
furnace  and  the  enormous  pressure  due  to  the  sudden  cooling. 


PLUNGING    THE    MOLTEN    MASS    INTO   WATER,    TO    BE   COOLED. 

uent  elements  is  called  synthesis.  The  synthesis  of  the  diamond 
is  thus  an  accomplished  fact,  but  in  practise  that  of  rubies  and 
sapphires,  obtained  by  analogous  processes,  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced, especially  that  of  rubies.  When  taken  from  the  furnace, 
fine  synthetic  rubies  are  very  small,  but  a  method  has  been  found 
of  melting  them  together  so  intimately  that  we  may  thus  obtain 
superb  stones  whose  fabrication  can  be  detected  only  by  micro- 


DISSOLVING    001    THb    O)A.»10VDS    WIIH   ACIli. 

scopic  examination.  Connoisseurs  value  these  stones  much  lower 
than  rubies  from  the  mines,  but  with  the  naked  eye  no  one  can 
tell  the  reconstructed  '  from  the  mineralogical  ruby." — Transla- 
tion made  Jar The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  PREACHER'S  TEMPTATION   TO  BE 

AN  EDITOR 

THE  temptation  most  potent  to  the  preacher  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  follow  the  devices  of  the  modern  editor.  He 
is  led  into  this  temptation,  says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  by  the 
editor  himself,  who  "has  transformed  the  magazine  into  a  pulpit 
from  which  he  thunders,  in  selected  articles  and  essays,  against 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  evils  of  his  day."  Since  the  pulpit  is 
thus  powerfully  instructed,  it  seems  only  natural  for  the  preacher 
to  think  he  has  hitherto  limited  his  field  of  activity  far  too  nar- 
rowly, and  he  branches  out  in  the  manner  which  the  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  thus  indicates  in  The  Methodist  Review 
(May-June) : 

"  He  is  tempted  to  be  an  editor, to  make  his  topics  sound  like  head- 
lines ;  a  magazine  manager,  his  sermons  magazine  essays ;  a  social 
reformer,  a  settlement  worker,  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  organizer  and  hustler; 
a  son  of  thunder,  hurling  thunderbolts  at  social 
evils;  a  professor  of  ethics,  passing  judg- 
ment on  social  panaceas  and  movements;  a 
lecturer,  strirging  together  jewels  and  glass 
beads  picked  up  in  his  saunterings  through 
the  fields  of  science,  philosophy,  and  history  ; 
a  sort  of  mouthpiece  on  whose  lips  there  shall 
come  to  expression  on  the  Lord's  Day  the 
fascinating  things  which  have  filled  men's 
minds  through  the  week  out  of  which  they 
have  just  come.  No  other  man  can  wander 
so  easily  from  his  province  as  the  preacher. 
The  fences  are  low,  and  if  he  steps  over  them 
no  one  but  God  will  speak  to  him  about  his 
indiscretion.  Every  man  in  the  community 
except  the  preacher  is  bound  with  hoops  of 
steel  to  the  task  which  heaven  .has  assigned 
him.  The  physician  must  practise  medicine 
and  keep  close  to  his  patients,  the  lawyer 
must  practise  law  and  keep  close  to  his  clients, 
the  editor  must  gather  news  and  keep  close 
to  his  subscribers,  the  teacher  must  teach  and 
keep  close  to  his  pupils,  the  banker  must  keep 
close  to  his  money,  the  business  man  must  be 
loyal  to  his  business;  but  the  preacher  can 
leave  his  work  and  flit  like  a  bee  from  field 
to  field,  gathering  nectar  from  a  thousand 
flowers,  and  he  himself  may  think  he  is  making  honey  when  in 
fact  he  is  only  buzzing." 

The  "  buzzing  "  preachers  who  are  moved  to  treat  all  manner  of 
"  magazine'"  subjects  because  of  the  prevalent  conviction  that  the 
preacher  should  be  "a  social  agitator,  a  political  reformer,  a  man 
who  stands  before  the  community  as  the  sworn  antagonist  of  every 
form  of  social  wrong  "  are  reminded  that  their  day  furnishes  a 
social  environment  different  only  in  matter,  and  not  in  manner,  from 
the  day  of  Christ's  preaching.  "  The  people  of  his  day  wanted 
him  to  do  everything,"  says  Dr.  Jefferson.  "That  was  their  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah."     Further: 

"The  air  was  filled  with  questions,  political,  social,  economic, 
ecclesiastical,  but  he  refused  to  touch  them,  so  eager  was  he  to 
say  just  one  word  more  about  God.  Evils  lifted  their  hoary  heads 
on  every  side— slavery,  Roman  tyranny,  the  social  evil,  false  cus- 
toms, economic  tragedies— but  he  never  lifted  a  hand  to  strike 
them.  So  narrow  was  he,  so  blind  was  he  1  Men  were  hot  in 
their  discussion  of  problems  No  age  ever  had  more  problems 
than  his  But  to  him  there  was  only  one  fundamental  problem, 
and  that  was  the  problem  of  sin,  and  he  had  time  for  the  discus- 
sion of  none  other.  The  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God- 
that  to  him  was  the  root  of  all  tragedies.  A  will  fixt  in  rebellion 
against  the  good  Father— that  was  the  fountain  of  all  the  world's 
woes.  All  problems  of  all  kinds  got  their  complications  from  the 
estranged  heart,  and  all  tragedies  got  their  blackness  from  the 
mind  that  had  become  darkened  by  going  away  from  God,  and  he 


REV.  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.D., 

Who  sees  "every  man  in  the  community  ex- 
cept the  preacher  bound  with  hoops  of  steel 
to  the  task  which  heaven  has  assigned  him." 


had  nothing  to  say  about  secondary  problems  and  subordinate 
evils  because  his  eyes  were  fixt  on  the  one  plague-spot  of  human- 
ity—a will  disobedient  to  the  good  God.  Such  a  line  of  action  on 
his  part  was  of  course  disappointing.  It  was  even  exasperating. 
The  intellectual  people  of  his  day  had  no  use  for  him.  Men  of 
acumen  and  large  mental  grasp  smiled  at  the  poor  peasant  telling 
people  little  stories  about  God.  Men  of  patriotic  fervor,  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  day,  sneered  at  him  because  he  did  not  fall  in  with 
their  plans  and  adopt  their  panaceas.  To  all  practical  men  who 
believed  in  grappling  with  problems  and  suggesting  solutions  he 
was  a  visionary,  a  fool.  It  did  seem  visionary,  so  much  talking 
about  God." 

Even  such  modern  critics  as  Strauss,  Mill,  and  Mazzini  fail  to 
understand  Jesus,  says  Dr.  Jefferson,"  because  they  forget  that  he 
was  a  preacher,  and  that  a  preacher,  to  be  successful,  must  keep 
himself  within  his  province  " — 

"  The  German  Strauss  is  offended  because  Jesus  allows  the  life 
of  the  family  to  fall  into  the  background,  is 
neutral  toward  the  state,  rejects  property, 
and  passes  all  the  esthetic  intents  of  the 
world  unnoticed.  John  Stuart  Mill  declares 
his  gospel  is  not  sufficient  as  a  rule  of  action, 
and  must  be  supplemented  by  instructions 
drawn  from  non-Christian  sources.  The 
Italian  Mazzini  thinks  his  heart  was  all  right, 
but  his  intellect  deficient  because  he  took  no 
interest  in  the  great  ideals  of  political  liberty 
and  national  progress  whjch  made  the  nine- 
teenth century  glorious." 

Christ  consciously  and  stedfastly  limited 
the  field  of  his  activity,  says  Dr.  Jefferson, 
and  so  was  able  to  say  at  last,  "  I  have  fin- 
ished the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
If  he  carved  out  his  work  with  such  clean- 
cut  edges,  the  writer  remarks,  it  may  be  that 
his  example  was  designed  "  to  save  us  from 
the  tragedy  of  attempting  things'  to  which  we 
have  not  been  called."  The  ideal  which  Dr. 
Jefferson  sets  for  the  preacher  is  one  which 
suggests  something  of  a  glorified  medieval- 
ism.    We  read : 


"  Do  you  not  think  that  the  name  of  God 
would  be  more  glorious  in  the  hearts  of  men 
to  day,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  have  wider  limits  on 
the  earth,  if  all  who  have  been  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel 
had  only  been  willing  to  confine  themselves  to  the  one  task  as- 
signed them?  I  like  to  think  that  a  preacher  should  talk  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  man  in  the  community  ;  that  a  sermon 
should  be  unlike  any  other  discourse  known  among  men.  I  like 
to  think  that  a  Christian  church  should  be  different  in  atmos- 
phere from  any  other  building  built  by  man.  Public  worship, 
so  I  think,  ought  to  have  a  different  tone  from  the  tone  of 
society  or  the  street.  On  going  into  the  house  of  God  one 
should  know  at  once  that  it  is  not  a  lecture-hall,  a  reform-club 
meeting-place,  a  professor's  class-room,  a  newspaper  office,  the 
rendezvous  of  a  literary  or  musical  society.  There  ought  to  be  in 
the  air  a  mystical  something  which  awes  the  heart  and  impels  it 
to  look  upward.  There  ought  to  be  something  there  which  makes 
one  feel  like  saying,  'This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God  ; 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'  And  it  is  the  preacher  who  must  be 
foremost  in  creating  this  atmosphere." 

The  Monitor  (Rom.  Cath.,  Newark,  N.  J.),  in  commenting  on 
the  lament  constantly  appearing  in  Protestant  journals  over  the 
dearth  in  church  attendance,  observes  somewhat  similarly  : 

"  Perhaps  the  spiritual  leaders  of  our  separated  brethren  make 
a  mistake  in  striving  too  much  after  novelty.  Perhaps  the  people, 
especially  the  men  part,  may  prefer  the  teachings  drawn  from  the 
everlasting  and  inexhaustible  Gospel  of  Christ;  the  daily  papers 
can  supply  all  necessary  comment  and  criticism  on  passing  events. 
Sincerity  is  a  much  better  heart-mover  than  sensationalism,  and 
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the  true  preacher  will  impart  to  his  hearers  the  thoughts  and  ideals 
and  resolves  that  move  himself.  'If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you 
yourself  must  shed  tears.' 

"  Two  generations  ago  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  Christian 
parishes  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  was  a  village 
near  Mitchellstown,  County, Cork.  The  aged  pastor  had  been  in 
charge  for  over  half  a  century,  and  he  was  never  known  to  preach 
but  the  same  sermon  in  all  that  time.  Every  Sunday,  after  the 
Gospel,  he  turned  to  his  people  and  said  solemnly  to  them,  in  the 
old  Gaelic:  'Brethren,  avoid  the  evil,  and  do  the  good.'  This 
fact  is  historical,  and  it  is  also  historical  that  this  parish  was  called 
the  parish  of  saints,  where  a  lawyer  would  starve,  a  judge  throw 
up  his  position  in  sheer  disgust,  and  a  jail  collapse  through 
dry  rot." 


world.  His  career  has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  who  takes  his  con- 
victions seriously  enough  to  act  upon  them.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  accept  the  principle  which  is  not  infre- 
quently emphasized  by  ministers  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  ends  with  the  sermon,  and  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  effective  spread  of  the  truth  ceases  when,  on  Sunday 
nights,  the  electric  lights  are  turned  off  and  the  church  doors  are 
locked.  His  consciousness  includes  the  world  as  well  as  the  body 
of  believers.  He  preaches,  that  the  Gospel  may  win,  not  only 
that  it  may  be  heard." 


SPIRITUAL  ASPECTS  OF  DR.  AKED 

DR.  CHARLES  FREDERIC  AKED,  the  new  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  has  an  opportunity  for 
service  which  seems  almost  supreme.  In  saying  this  a  writer  in 
Zion's  Herald  (Methodist,  Boston)  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "on  both  sides  of  the 
water  there  have  been  mingled  feelings  con- 
cerning the  association  of  such  an  indepen- 
dent as  Dr.  Aked  with  a  church  dominated,  as 
men  perhaps  wrongfully  think,  by  the  peculiar 
commercial  type  which  in  the  public  thought 
rules  in  this  church."  It  is  not  impossible, 
the  writer  continues,  "that  this  knight-errant 
of  the  people  has  not  reckoned  upon  the  tenac- 
ity and  crushing  strength  of  these  toils,  in  the 
power  of  which  he  is  placing  himself."  Friends 
in  England,  it  is  said,  "have  sent  him  away 
with  warning:  and  even  those  here  who  wish 
him  well  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress 
the  smile  of  ironical  amusement."  The  writer 
believes  Dr.  Aked  will  win,  because  "he  is 
bold,  but  not  blind.  He  is  frank,  but  not  stu- 
pid. Where  the  confusion  ends  he  may  not 
see,  but  he  knows  where  it  begins.  He  has 
never  been  accused  of  trimming." 

Recalling  the  coming  from  foreign  parts  of 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  E. 
Walpole  Warren,  the  writer  remarks  that  "for 
some  reason  popular  interest  has  been  rather 
more  widely  stirred  by  the  coming  of  Dr.  Aked 
than  in  the  case  of  these  and  the  other  noble 
men  who  have  given  such  luster  to  the  American  pulpit  and  have 
achieved  a  permanent  place  among  the  personal  forces  which  have 
through  the  years  been  building  up  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
New  World."  In  part  the  explanation  of  this  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Aked's  personality,  which  is  set  forth  in  these  words : 

"  He  is  alive,  alert,  creative,  and  fearless.  Secular  papers  have 
photographed  him  in  rather  high  lights,  and  he  has  himself  com- 
plained that  he  has  been  set  down  as  a  reformer  rather  than  as 
what  he  is  first,  last,  and  always— a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  But  he  attracts  men  of  action  by  his  ceaseless  energy,  and 
men  of  thought  by  the  candor  of  his  intellectual  life.  He  is  warm 
and  generous  in  feeling,  and  all  his  powers  are  evidently,  without 
hesitation  as  to  consequences,  at  the  call  of  the  suffering,  the  be- 
lated, and  the  opprest  everywhere  and  at  any  time.  He  declares 
that  he  intensely  dislikes  strife,  but  he  has  shown  during  his  six- 
teen years  in  Pembroke  Baptist  Chapel  in  Liverpool  that  that  dis- 
like has  never  prevented  his  pleading  the  cause  of  the  needy  or 
attacking  vice,  crime,  greed,  cruelty,  injustice,  wherever  the  fight 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  argument.  Americans  can  for- 
give him  without  serious  reserve  for  his  unpopularity  at  times 
with  the  administration  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  For  the 
atrocity  of  the  Armenian  massacres  and  the  injustice  of  the  Boer 
war,  concerning  both  of  which  he  cried  aloud,  stirred  an  indig- 
nation here  which   probably  found   no   parallel   throughout   the 
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The  new  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  who  lias  awakened  an  ex- 
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THE  "STIGMATA"  EXPLAINED 

T3  E. SEARCH  and  investigation  have  done  much  to  induce  or 
■*-^-  confirm  belief  in  miracles  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  legends 
of  the  middle  ages,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  nothing  impos- 
sible in  such  extranatural  occurrences  as  the  levitation  of  Marie 
d'Oignies,  or  the  appearance  of  a  double  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
These  phenomena  are  admitted  to  be  credible  by  men  like  Flam- 
marion  and  Lombroso.  Such  incidents  are 
credited  by  many  scientific  investigators.  And 
now  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (Paris)  the 
so-called  miraculous  stigmata  which  appeared 
on  the  bodies  of  many  Christian  mystics  are 
seriously  discust,  with  a  view  to  explication,  by 
Mr.  Georges  Dumas.  The  appearance  of  these 
stigmata  or  "marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  has 
been  testified  to  by  many  trustworthy  witnesses, 
and  may  be  rationally  and  scientifically  ac- 
counted for,  declares  this  writer.  He  particu- 
larly dwells  upon  the  case  of  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  and  describes  what  in  the  language  of 
the  mystics  are  styled  stigmata  as  "the 
marks  and  pains  which  certain  mystics  have 
borne  and  felt  on  the  same  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  Jesus  was  wounded  from  the 
time  of  his  condemnation  to  his  death. 
These  stigmata  corresponded  with  the  wounds 
made  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  by  the  scourg- 
ing, by  the  weight  of  the  cross  on  the  shoulder, 
and  by  the  nails  of  crucifixion." 

After  a  night  spent  in  meditating  on  the 
passion,  such  marks  appeared  on  the  body 
of  St.  Francis.  Thomas  of  Celano,  author 
of  "  Dies  Irae,"  and  biographer  of  Francis,  of 
whom  he  was  an  early  follower,  speaks  of  these 
marks  in  the  following  circumstantial  terms: 


"The  hands  and  feet  of  Francis  were  pierced  in  the  middle  by 
nails.  The  heads  of  these  nails,  round  and  black,  appeared  on 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  instep  of  the  feet,  the  points  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side.  His  right  side  was  as  if  pierced  by  a 
spear,  and  blood  frequently  flowed  from  the  wound." 

Mr.  Dumas  not  only  believes  in  the  reality  of  these  marks,  but 
attempts  to  account  for  their  appearance  on  neuropathological  and 
scientific  principles.  They  furnish  an  example,  he  says,  of  the 
effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  are  paralleled  by  certain 
cases  of  hysteria  and  neurosis  amply  recorded  in  medical  litera- 
ture. He  says  that  Petrarch  the  poet  and  St.  Francis  de  Salles 
years  ago  gave  this  explanation  of  them.  As  for  the  pains  with 
which  the  appearance  of  the  stigmata  was  accompanied  he  re- 
marks : 

"  The  sufferings  which  these  stigmata  occasion  to  the  subject 
are  more  easily  explained  than  the  stigmata  themselves,  and  do 
not  differ  in  origin  from  the  innumerable  varieties  of  burning 
pains,  cutting,  darting,  and  tormenting  pangs,  which  are  easily 
called  up  by  suggestion  in  the  case  of  many  neuropaths.  If  the 
parts  of  the  body  affected  remain  painful  after  the  mystic  ecstasy 
is  over,  if  the  slightest  touch  causes  agony,  we  understand  too  well 
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what  influence  can  be  exercised  upon  the  body  by  concentrated 
thought  to  doubt  how  the  idea  of  crucifixion,  long  dwelt  upon, 
would  produce  a  sensible  result  on  the  subject.  The  fact,  rare 
and  strange  as  it  is,  that  external  indications  of  the  pain  are  visi- 
ble and  material,  is  yet  explainable." 

The  stigmata  are  not  self-inflicted,  he  declares,  but  are  the  re- 
sult of  self-suggestion  or  self-hypnotism.  He  cites  the  memoirs 
of  many  physicians  in  illustration  of  his  statement.  Physicians 
have  by  hypnotic  suggestion  produced  effects  exactly  analogous 
to  the  case  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi.     To  quote  further: 

"  Doctors  Bourru  and  Burot,  professors  in  the  Rochefort  Medi- 
cal School,  cite  a  case  in  which  they  caused  a  sweat  of  blood  to 
appear,  by  their  mere  hypnotic  suggestion,  in  a  hysterical  patient. 
One  day  one  of  these  experimenters  traced  his  name  with  a  blunt 
probe  on  both  arms  of  the  patient  and  said  to  him  :  'This  evening, 
at  four  o'clock,  you  must  go  to  sleep,  and  must  bleed  on  the  lines 
which  I  have  just  traced.'  When  the  evening  came  the  characters 
on  one  arm  stood  out  in  relief,  and  were  studded  with  drops  of 
blood.  .  .  .  Doctors  Binet  and  Feret,  who  report  many  similar 
cases  in  their  work  on  'Animal  Magnetism,'  relate  that  at  the  Sal- 
petriere  hospital  Dr.  Charcot  has  constantly  by  suggestion'  pro- 
duced burns  on  the  bodies  of  those  hypnotized.  It  will  really  be 
allowed  that  if  hypnotic  suggestion  has  such  power  over  hysteri- 
cal patients  as  to  produce  paralysis  and  muscular  contractions,  it 
must  also  have  considerable  power  over  the  mysterious  phenomena 
of  nutrition,  circulation,  and  secretion,  and  can  not  only  call  up 
the  lesions  of  the  skin  to  which  neuropaths  are  in  this  way  espe- 
cially susceptible,  but  can  also  localize  them  at  such  exact  points 
of  the  body  as  the  experimenter  selects.  Now  if  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion can  produce  such  effects  on  the  phenomena  of  physical 
life,  the  explanation  of  the  stigmata  furnished  by  these  cases  is 
probably  the  right  one." 

The  stigmata,  he  concludes,  are  the  result  of  a  fixt  idea  of  the 
mind  when  concentrated  on  the  vision  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
under  intense  emotion.  By  hypnotic  suggestion  the  mystic  him- 
self, desiring  to  be  united  with  Christ  in  suffering  and  specific 
wounds,  transfers  the  marks  on,  hands,  feet,  and  side  to  his  own 
body.  —  Translation  made  fori he  Literary  Digest. 


TO  DECREASE  SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS-A  growing  demand 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Sunday  excursion  is  noted  by  The  Christian 
Intelligencer  (New  York).  Students  of  religious  conditions  in 
England,  it  avers,  are  concerned  over  a  notable  decline  in  the 
matter  of  Sunday  observance  and  family  worship,  "  and  with  much 
unanimity  find  a  chief  cause  of  the  lessened  attendance  at  church 
and  the  weakened  religious  influence  of  the  home  to  be  the  popu- 
lar week-end  excursions  offered  by  the  railroads."  Similar  condi- 
tions attributable  to  the  same  cause  are  noted  in  this  country. 
The  Christian  Intelligencer  deals  with  the  subject  in  these 
words : 

"  In  this  country  it  is  certain  that  the  Sunday  excursion  is  pro- 
ductive of  like  results.  It  converts  the  Lord's  Day  into  a  mere 
holiday,  and  increasing  numbers  are  led  to  spend  the  day  of  God- 
given  rest  in  a  way  which  yields  weariness  rather  than  refresh- 
ment, and  deprives  the  soul  of  the  appointed  means  of  spiritual 
benefit.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  on  the  part  of  some  railroads  a 
disposition  to  arrest  this  evil,  and  thus  give  to  their  employees  a 
rest  day.  as  well  as  remove  the  temptation  to  Sunday  dissipation 
from  the  public  by  a  discontinuance  of  excursion  rates  and  trains 
on  that  day.  In  Virginia,  at  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  a  number  of  railroads  and  an  interdenominational  church  com- 
mission, the  railway  people  agreed  to  the  discontinuance  of  Sun- 
day-excursion rates  in  the  future.  It  is  expected  that  a  legislative 
bill  will  be  secured  in  line  with  this  agreement,  and  that  along 
with  the  prohibition  of  cheap  rates  on  Sunday,  the  State  Corpora- 
tion Commission  will  be  given  authority  to  indicate  what  trains 
are  necessary  to  be  operated  on  that  day.  Such  a  movement 
throughout  all  the  States  would  be,  we  believe,  of  advantage  to 
the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  public,  and  would  remove  a  chief 
provocation  to  Sunday  desecration." 


A  CHURCH  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE 

CHURCH  athletic  associations,  especially  those  taking  the 
form  of  organizations  for  military  drill,  have  so  multiplied 
in  England  that  religious  journals  have  been  discussing  the  wis- 
dom of  curtailment.  In  America,  however,  we  are  apprised  of 
efforts  toward  propagation  instead  of  repression.  It  is  likely, 
states  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  (May  5),  that  a  national 
organization  to  encourage  in  other  cities  the  work  now  prosecuted 
in  New  York  by  the  Church  Athletic  League  will  soon  be  formed. 
The  present  membership  of  the  league  embraces  fifteen  church 
clubs,  of  various  denominations  and  barring  none.  We  are  in- 
formed by  The  Times  that  Bishop  Greer,  Dr.  Rainsford,  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  and  several  Catholic  prelates  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  league.  "  Its  non-sectarianism,"  we  read,  "is 
extended  in  some  of  the  clubs  to  their  individual  members  — St. 
Bartholomew's,  for  instance,  accepting  any  man  of  good  charac- 
ter, irrespective  of  his  religion.  St.  George,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
limited  strictly  to  members  of  that  parish.  So  throughout  the  list. 
The  total  membership  engaged  in  athletic  competition  includes 
upward  of  three  thousand  members.  All  the  various  clubs  are 
represented  in  the  government  of  the  league,  and  it  welcomes  out- 
side organizations  who  wish  to  join  it  and  are  affiliated  with  any 
church."  The  idea  of  the  league  is  "  to  encourage  wholesome  ath- 
letic contests  among  amateurs,  strictly  enforcing  amateur  laws, 
discouraging  all  unfair  and  pernicious  influences  that  occasionally 
afflict  athletics,  and  working  steadily  for  pure  sport  for  sport's 
sake."     The  article  in  question  continues  in  this  vein : 

"  In  the  five  years  in  which  the  Church  Athletic  League  has 
been  in  existence  it  has  been  unqualifiedly  successful.  P'rom  a 
general  standpoint  its  influence  has  been  most  beneficial  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  various  parish  organizations  maintained  to 
develop  the  social  side  of  church  life.  It  has  proved  attractive  in 
drawing  into  these  social  clubs  young  men  who  might  otherwise 
find  them  uninteresting.  The  influences  surrounding  them  there 
have  been  helpful,  no  matter  in  what  surroundings  their  home 
lives  may  have  been  cast.  The  testimony  of  all  the  leading  church 
authorities  has  been  highly  commendatory  of  the  general  benefits 
of  the  league's  work,  both  physiologically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
and  they  have  been  most  anxious  to  foster  and  encourage  the  ex- 
tension of  the  league's  activities. 

"Athletically  the  league  has  been  important  without  being  espe- 
cially spectacular.  It  matters  not  whether  champions  are  devel- 
oped by  an  organization  of  the  kind  as  long  as  interesting  compe- 
titions are  held  which  will  enlist  a  large  number  of  competitors 
and  encourage  a  number  of  men  to  take  up  some  regular  athletic 
work.  Indeed,  the  organizations  that  have  many  champions  are 
often  stunted  by  discouraging  the  less  able  contestants,  who  would 
otherwise  enter  competitions.  It  happens  that  the  Church  League, 
for  an  organization  of  its  size,  scope,  and  opportunities,  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  developing  men  who  have  been  able  to  rank 
well  in  general  athletic  competitions,  especially  in  the  three  lines 
of  sport  in  which  it  has  been  especially  active— that  is,  in  track 
athletics,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  It  has  encouraged  competition 
in  these  branches  of  sport,  especially  because  it  has  believed  that 
these  are  primarily  the  sports,  when  properly  conducted  under 
strict  supervision,  which  are  most  beneficial, to  the  young  men." 

A  disposition  is  noted  in  some  quarters  to  wonder  at  the  encour- 
agement given  to  boxing  by  the  church.     Of  this  the  writer  says: 

"  Boxing  has  been  degraded  by  professional  influences,  and 
under  proper  restrictions  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  man 
who  has  any  experience  in  athletics  whatever.  No  organization 
could  have  been  more  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  savored  of 
the  professional  influence.  The  danger  of  the  sport,  however, 
unfortunately,  caused  the  death  of  a  boy  at  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
Club  in  spite  of  every  precaution  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 
It  was  accident  pure  and  simple,  but  the  boy  died  from  a  blow 
struck  by  a  St.  George  boxer,  and  in  consequence  the  sport  has 
since  been  forbidden  in  both  of  these  clubs.  How  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  boxing  and  still  guard  against  its  dangers  is  a  mighty 
hard  problem.  Its  moral  evils  have  been  successfully  eliminated 
throughout  the  Church  League." 
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"  T  AN  MACLAREN,"  who  has  been  recognized  as  the  author 
A  of  "  the  finest,  if  not  the  richest  and  most  various,  of  what 
has  been  called  with  some  depreciation  the  '  kail-yard  school  '  of 
Scotch  writing,"  died  last  week  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  His 
success  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  notes, 
came  to  him  suddenly  and  without  previous  literary  effort,  when 
he  was  about  forty-four  years  old.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  editor 
of  The  British  Weekly  (London),  called  out  from  their  author  the 
sketches  of  Scottish  life  and  character  published  under  the  title 
"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  They  excited  notice  in  Dr. 
Nicoll's  paper  and  were  immensely  successful  when  published  in 
1894.  Of  their  author,  who  was  the  Rev.  John  Watson  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Springfield  Republican  speaks: 

"  Dr.  Watson  was  a  Scot  of  the  Scots,  tho  born  in  England  ; 
his  father  was  Lowland,  his  mother  Highland  ;  the  one  was  an 
elder  of  the  Free  Church,  the  other  a  Moderatist,  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Out  of  his  blended 
heredity  and  his  environment  as  preacher  came  his  break  into  lit- 
erature^ matter  of  uncommon  success  not  anticipated  by  himself, 
for  while  he  had  written  a  story  or  two  which  showed  a  gift  of 
narrative  and  characterization,  the  great  popularity  of  'The 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  '  was  a  surprize.  It  sold  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  the  first  year,  and  in  Scotland,  England,  and  the  United 
States  he  was  famous.  That  and  the  sequel  to  the  Drumtochty 
annals,  with  their  admirable  Dr.  Weelum  MacLure,  remain  his 
living  books.  These  were  the  works  of 'Ian  Maclaren,' and  he 
kept  separate  the  fiction  and  the  preaching  of  his  books,  publish- 
ing many  religious  writings  which  really  owed  their  own  accept- 
ance by  the  people  to  the  charm  of  his  Scottish  character  depic- 
tions—the warm  and  homely  humanity  which  made  him  dear  and 
brought  in  its  wake  that  quick  appreciation  of  the  similar  qualities 
which  are  found  in  everything  he  has  written  or  talked." 

The  main  facts  in  Dr.  Watson's  life  are  thus  given  by  The  Re- 
publican : 

"John  Watson  was  born  at  Morningtree,  Essex,  England,  in 
1850,  where  his  father  was  living  as  a  civil  engineer.  When  he 
was  four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Perth,  and  later  to 
Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  where  John  was  entered  in  the  university 
in  1866,  when  he  was  sixteen.  Among  his  friends  there  were 
Henry  Drummond,  whose  influence  has  been  so  great;  the  scholar 
George  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  James  Stalker,  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross, 
of  Dundee,  who  formed  the  'Gaiety  Club,'  which  is  still  in  lively 
existence.  He  knew  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  but  not  so  inti- 
mately, and  he  attended  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar, 
whose  many  hymns  will  preserve  his  name.  After  the  university 
he  went  to  the  New  College  in  Edinburgh,  and  later  to  Tubingen, 
Germany  ;  he  began  his  service  as  minister  as  assistant  to  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Barclay  Church,  Edinburgh,  but  was  in 
1875  ordained  minister  of  the  church  at  Logiealmond,  Perthshire, 
which  he  afterward  made  famous  as  Drumtochty.  He  stayed 
there,  however,  but  three  years,  when  he  became  minister  of  a  new 
Presbyterian  church  in  Sefton  Park,  being  then  twenty-eight  years 
old,  and  already  known  as  a  brilliant  and  popular  preacher.  Here 
he  remained  until  1905,  constantly  growing  in  ability,  influence, 
and  fame.  His  personality  was  not  striking,  but  it  was  winning, 
and  he  had  from  the  beginning  an  enviable  place  in  the  love  of  his 
fellow  men,  which  will  long  remain  in  memory. 

"  The  tale  of  his  literary  output  is  not  greater  in  the  way  of  fic- 
tion than  in  the  way  of  religious  thought  and  ethical  guidance. 
Among  his  books  following  'The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  '  are  its 
sequel,  '  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  Kate  Carnegie  and  Those 
Ministers,'  'A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,'  '  Afterward,  and  Other 
Stories,' 'Rabbi  Saunderson,' 'Young  Barbarians,'  '  His  Majesty 
Baby.'  In  the  other  line,  as  John  Watson's,  are  'The  Upper 
Room, "The  Mind  of  the  Master.'  'The  Cure  of  Souls."  'The 
Potter's  Wheel,'  'Companions  of  the  Sorrowful  Way.'  'The  Life 
of  the  Master,'  'Doctrines  of  Grace. "The  Homely  Virtues,'  'The 
Inspiration  of  Faith,'  'Church  Folks,'  and  others.     Dr.  Watson 


visited  this  country  in  1896,  being  invited  to  deliver  the  Lyman 
Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  University,  which  were 
published  as  'The  Cure  of  Souls.'  He  was  again  a  guest  in 
America  this  year.  .  .  .  He  arrived  in  New  York  City  February 
9,  and  the  next  day  preached  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
and  had  been  listened  to  in  other  cities.  On  April  23  he  was  at- 
tacked with  tonsillitis.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  his  death  was  blood- 
poisoning,  now  called  autoinfection." 


POETS  WITHOUT  HONOR 

THE  poets  of  the  present  generation  are  not  much  more  fortu- 
nate than  those  of  an  earlier  time  who  had  to  die  to  be  ap- 
preciated. So  great  a  man  of  letters  as  Ambassador  James  Bryce 
seems  vague  on  the  subject  of  the  very  existence  of  the  American 


rev.  john  watson  ("Ian  Maclaren"), 

Who  forms  with  J.  M.  Barrie  and  S.  R.  Crockett  what  is  known  as 
the  "  kail-yard  "  school  of  literature. 

poet,  and,  among  the  English,  ventures  to  name  only  Mr.  Swin- 
burne and  Mr.  William  Watson.  His  question  "Who  are  your 
poets?"  put  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Tim cs  (April  29) 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  comment.  Mr.  Bryce  used  a  tone 
that  seemed  wistful  in  saying  that  "however  much  we  enjoy  and 
prize  the  old  singers,  new  ones  are  needed  to  express  the  ever- 
changing  attitude  of  man  to  nature  and  life."  Therefore  nothing 
is  more  important,  he  declares,  "  than  that  each  generation  and 
each  land  should  have  its  own  poets.  Each  oncoming  tide  of  life, 
each  age,  requires  and  needs  men  of  lofty  thought  who  shall 
dream  and  sing  for  it,  who  shall  gather  up  its  tendencies  and 
formulate  its  ideals  and  voice  its  spirit,  proclaiming  its  duties  and 
awaking  its  enthusiasm,  through  the  high  authority  of  the  poet 
and  the  art  of  his  verse."  Mr.  Henry  M.  Aid  en,  editor  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,  answers  Mr.  Bryce 's  doubts  with  his  customary 
optimistic  spirit.  He  suggests  that  Mr.  liryce  does  not  even  know 
the  capacities  of  his  own  country  when  he  limits  its  present  po- 
etic productiveness  to  William  Watson.     Why.  asks  Mr.  Alden, 
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"does  he  not  name  Rudyard  Kipling  as  at  least  the  equal  with 
Watson?  And  then  there  is  Alfred  Noyes,  who  is  deserving  a 
place  with  these  masters."  Of  our  own  supply  Mr.  Alden,  whose 
words  are  quoted  in  a  symposium  in  the  New  York  Times  (May 
4),  indulges  in  these  reflections: 

"  No  American  magazine  editor  is  likely  to  despair  of  poets  to 
come,  so  far  as  the  number  of  them  is  concerned.  They  come  in 
swarming  battalions;  and  editors,  sharing  Mr.  Bryce's  feeling  as 
to  the  necessity  of  new  poets  to  each  new  generation,  and  also  ap- 
preciating the  never-extinguished  desire  of  readers  for  poetry, evi- 
dently find  among  the  verses  of  these  newcomers  a  respectable 
number  of  such  as  are  good  enough  to  print.  Some  of  the  older 
and  more  familiar  names  have  been  won  by  poetic  merit  of  a  very 
high  order — those  of  Edith  Thomas  and  Florence  Earle  Coates, 
for  example— and  their  places  are  likely  to  be  filled  by  new  ones 
equally  deserving  our  praises. 

"  What  better-sustained  poem  have  we  had  for  thirty  years  past 
than  Amelie  Rives's 'Selene '  ?  Then  there  is  that  new  triad- 
William  Vaughan  Moody,  Edward  Arlington  Robinson,  and  Ridg- 
ley  Torrance — to  whom  Miss  May  Sinclair  devoted  a  sincerely  ap- 
preciative article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  not  very  long  ago. 
And  George  E.  Woodberry  is  still  young,  with  his  greatest  possi- 
bilities still  to  be  realized. 

"  If  we  do  not  have  Tennysons  and  Brownings  and  Swinburnes, 
it  is  doubtless  because  we  have  come  to  a  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  literature,  and  have  been  coming  to  it  ever  since  the  advent  of 
the  great  Victorian  novelists — a  stage  in  which  prose  rather  than 
poetry  is  chiefly  developed.  I  have  given  some  attention  to  this 
feature  in  The  Editor's  Study,  and  may  recur  to  it  in  a  future 
number.  I  think  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  given  this  feature  sufficient 
weight. 

"  But  the  great  imaginative  prose-writers  are  really  poets,  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word  poet— a  creator.  To  poetry  in  this  larger 
sense,  the  metrical  form  is  neither  appropriate  nor  essential. 

"  Mr.  Bryce  says  truly  that  'there  seems  to  be  little  connection 
between  the  demand  for  genius  and  its  appearance.'  Yet  to  us 
there  seems  to  be  the  closest  connection  between  the  forms  in 
which  genius  expresses  itself  and  the  contemporaneous  demand. 
The  best  prose  to-day  seems  to  be  more  in  demand  than  poetry, 
and  genius  responds  to  the  demand." 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  is  also  optimistic.  He  praises  the  poetry 
that  we  have,  but  thinks  the  amount  of  it  is  not  commensurate 
with  our  physical  energy.     He  says  : 

"We  Americans  have  not  been  without  our  poets.     We  do  not 


lack  them  to-day.  There  are  signs  of  coming  fruitage  in  more 
than  one  department  of  poetry ;  but  the  product  in  volume  and 
power  is  not  great  enough,  does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  tremendous  material  energy  of  the  nation.  In  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  excess  of  interest  in  material  success,  the  overemphasis 
on  activity  for  its  own  sake,  the  disarrangement  of  the  scale  of 


SHAKESPEARE    BIRTHDAY    CELEBRATIONS. 

Procession  passing  through  High  Street,  Stratford,  on  the  way  from  the  birthplace,  to  lay 
wreaths  upon  the  grave  in  Holy  Trinity  Church. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   BIRTHPLACE,   AT  STRATFORD, 

Decorated  for  the  birthday  celebrations. 

values,  our  poetry  to-day  is  thoroughly  sane,  as  is  all  our  serious 
literature.  It  is  idealistic  to  the  core.  There  is,  however,  not 
enough  of  it,  and  much  of  it  does  not  come  close  enough  to  the 
feeling  and  the  interests  of  the  time  to  make  itself  felt  either  by 
way  of  protest  or  of  inspiration.  Americans,  as  a  class,  like  most 
other  peoples,  have  yet  to  learn  the  place  and  power  of  poetry, 
which  is,  as  Wordsworth  says,  'the  breath  and  spirit  of  all  knowl- 
edge.'" 

Professor  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  confesses  that  his 
emotions  are  not  raised  "to  a  white  heat"  by  the  product  of  the 
American  poets,  however  much  he  may  admire  "the  culture  and 
the  sincere  zeal  of  their  art."  His  analysis  of  conditions,  coupled 
with  reflection  upon  the  course  of  history,  lead  him  to  question 
if  "we  are  making  altogether  justifiable  demands  of  our  teeming 
age  and  country?"  Should  we  not  see  in  prose  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  our  age?  he  asks,  and  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject in  this  wise  : 

"In  view,  however,  of  a  phenomenon  often 
commented  upon  both  here  in  Americaand  in  Mr. 
Bryce's  own  country,  viz.,  the  rise  to  prominence 
of  the  prose  forms  of  literature,  the  vogue  of  the 
novel,  the  interest  in  historical  and  biographical 
studies— in  which  Mr.  Bryce  himself  has  won  a 
well-deserved  reputation — the  question  suggests 
itself  whether  we  may  not  be  approaching  an 
epoch  when,  for  lack  of  eager  ears  to  hear,  the 
large,  inspired  men,  who  have  hitherto  as  poets 
or  bards  voiced  the  ideals  of  their  generation,  may 
not  be  impelled  to  utter  themselves  in  forms  not 
specifically  poetical?  Our  own  Whitman,  whom 
we  call  a  poet,  was  plainly  groping  for  a  medium 
of  expression  freer  and  more  plastic  than  any  of 
the  forms  consecrated  to  the  use  of  poetry,  and,  to 
the  annoyance  of  many  of  his  readers,  he  went 
perilously  near  the  confines  of  that  loosened  speech 
which  we  call  prose.  Who  knows  whether  Whit- 
man was  not  building  more  wisely  than  he  or  his 
hostile  critics  knew? 

"  Who  knows  also  whether  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America  what  may  be  fairly  called  the 
swarming  of  the  minor  poets,  the  development 
among  educated  people  of  the  faculty  of  turning 
far  from  bad  verses,  especially  of  an  academic 
type,  may  not  have  induced  both  the  general  pub- 
lic and  its  leading  spirits,  consciously  or  uncon- 
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sciously,  to  regard  poetry  as  an  elegant  pastime  rather  than 
as  a  lofty  vocation  ?  The  late  Mr.  Traill  declared  about  fifteen 
years  ago  that  there  were  fully  fifty  minor  poets  in  Great  Britain 
writing  very  good  verses,  and  if  he  had  looked  across  the 
Atlantic  he  could  easily  have  found  fifty  more.  Two  or  three 
years  since,  in  making  selections  for  a  volume  dealing  only  with 
Southern  literature,  I  was  literally  embarrassed  by  the  number  of 
living  poets  from  whose  genuinely  good  work  I  wished  to  quote. 
If  any  one  replies  that  the  greater  the  number  of  people  writing 
verse  the  greater  the  chances  that  out  of  them  will  emerge  the 
noble  poets  we  are  all  looking  for,  I  can  reply  only  that  my  study 
of  literary  history  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  chances  are  rather 
in  favor  of  the  decline  of  the  form  of  expression  upon  which  so 
many  people  are  wreaking  themselves.  I  do  not  say  the  perma- 
nent decline,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  danger  that,  if  the  poets 
themselves  through  their  numbers  and  their  fecundity  cheapen 
their  own  product,  and  if  the  prose  forms  of  literature  develop  a 
greater  and  greater  capacity  to  satisfy  certain  needs  and  music  to 
satisfy  other  needs  of  the  masses  of  men,  the  day  of  the  poet, 
technically  speaking,  of  the  writer  of  measured  verse,  may  be 
over,  if  not  forever,  at  least  for  a  very  long  period." 


noon,  something  of  the  spirit  of  "  merrie  England  "  was  seen  in 
the  streets,  as  a  further  quotation  from  The  Daily  News  will 
show  : 

"The  people  thronged  the  streets,  admiring  the  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful decorations  at  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Grammar  School,  then 


SHAKESPEARE'S  343d  BIRTHDAY 

BEGINNING  with  April  22  the  celebrations  clustering  around 
the  three  hundred  and  forty-third  birthday  of  Shakespeare 
were  inaugurated  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  For  three  weeks  the  lit- 
tle Warwickshire  town  has  been  holding  its  annual  festival  this 
year,  so  we  read  in  the  British  papers,  with  more  elaborate  ac- 
companiments than  usual.  The  conjectured  birthday— April  23 — 
was  celebrated  with  a  floral  procession  from  the  birthplace  in 
Henry  Street  to  the  grave  in  the  Stratford  church.  As  this  date 
also  marks  the  day  of  Shakespeare's  death  it  is  reported  that  some 
of  those  walking  in  the  procession  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  grave  or  gay.  The  town  was  profusely  decorated 
with  banners  bearing  heraldic  and  Shakespearian  devices.  The 
procession,  according  to  the  report  in  The  Daily  News  (London), 
was  a  "curiously  picturesque  sight,"  composed  of  "countrymen 
from  the  villages  around,  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  workmen  in 
their  '  Sunday  best,'  silk-hatted  gentlemen,  and  ladies  in  velvet  and 
satin,  marching  together  along  the  streets  of  the  little  town,  carry- 
ing bunches  of  roses,  jonquils,  daisies,  and  daffodils — all  April's 
fragrant  harvest— to  be  laid  on  the  poet's  tomb."      In  the  after- 


A  BAND  OF  MORRIS-DANCERS, 

Who  performed  in  the  streets  at  the  recent  Shakespeare  birthday  celebrations  at  Stratford. 


SHAKESPEARE    MEMORIAL    THEATRE, 

At  Stratford-on-Avon. 

they  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  witness  the  performance 
of  the  specially  trained  band  of  morris-dancers,  one  of  the  popu- 
lar features  of  the  day's  celebrations.  The  band  of  morris- 
dancers  consisted  of  six  performers  attired  in  blue  and  scarlet 
knee-breeches  and  high-pointed  black  hats,  a  fiddler,  a  hobby- 
horse, and  the  traditional  fool  in  cap  and  bells.  Among  them  was 
an  intelligent-looking,  quick-witted  country  yokel,  who  won  much 
applause  for  the  agility  and  grace  with  which  he  went  through  the 
various  dances.  Here  he  is  known  as  a  'tradition  '  dancer,  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  having  been  succes- 
sively held  in  high  honor  at  their  native  village  for  their  unrivaled 
accomplishments  in  calisthenics.  To  the  delight  of  the  crowd  the 
performers  gave  illustrations  of 'The  Shepherd's  Hay.' 'Rigs  of 
Marlow,'  and  other  old-time  dances." 

Remaining  days  of  the  celebration  have  witnessed  outdoor  sports 
in  the  daytime,  varied  by  a  concert  of  Shakespearian  and  folk 
songs,  a  Shakespeare  sermon  preached  on  Sunday  by  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  and  a  Shakespearian-costume  ball,  with  the  evenings 
given  up  to  performances  mainly  of  Shakespeare 
plays  in  the  Memorial  Theatre.  At  the  head  of 
the  mimic  part  of  the  celebration  is  Mr.  F.  R. 
Benson,  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has 
conserved  the  best  traditions  of  the  Shakespearian 
drama,  and  whose  company  has  furnished  the  best- 
trained  performers  to  the  contemporary  stage. 
Such  rarely  played  pieces  as  "  Coriolanus "  and 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  were  in  the  list  of  revivals. 
In  the  former  that  superb  tragic  actress  of  the  old 
school,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  played  Volumnia 
in  a  way  to  make  the  London  Times  doubt  if  even 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  part  "showed  much  more 
triumph  than  she."  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost."  which 
has  probably  never  been  produced  in  America, 
has  had  but  a  meager  history  in  England.  Mme. 
Vestris  revived  it  at  Covent  Garden  in  iv 
and  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1S5-.  One  per- 
formance was  given  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Some  interesting 
comment  is  printed  by  the  London  Times  on  the 
rarity  of  its  appearances  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  play  should 
have  been  so  shunned.  We  applaud  'The  Critic  ' 
and  we  roar  with  laughter  at  '  Patience':  neither 
of  them  contains    a     tithe   of  the   humanity,    the 
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character,  which  the  young  Shakespeare  contrived  to  put  into  his 
literary  parody.  'Love's  Labour's  Lost '  is  the  Patience  '  of  its 
day.  The  affectations  of  a  movement  that  had  been  of  great 
benefit  to  English  culture  and  the  English  language ;  the  extrava- 
gances which  his  forerunners  had  borrowed,  with  their  matter  and 
their  style,  from  Italy — these  are  the  real  subjects  of  the  play. 
It  no  more  killed  euphuism  than  Patience  '  killed  the  esthetic 
movement;  but  it  made  delightful,  malicious  fun  of  its  highfalu- 
tin,  its  strained  notions  of  love  and  service — the  remnants  of  an 
age  of  chivalry  that  had  been  all  but  a  dead-letter  even  in  the  days 
of  Wyatt  and  Surrey— and  of  the  kind  of  poetry  that  had  been  in 
fashion  since  the  Italianate  movement  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  the  only  play  for  which  Shakespeare  composed  his  own  plot, 
and  it  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  good  at  plots. 
Perhaps  what  has  deterred  the  actors  is  that  'slightness  '  which  to 
this  day  is  leveled  as  a  damning  accusation  against  plays  that 
have  no  need  of  '  strength  ' ;  whereas  a  far  more  serious  fault  is 
the  little  touch  of  cowardice — or  shall  we  call  it  the  'desire  to  re- 
tain the  sympathy  of  the  audience  '  ? — which  leads  him  at  the  close 
to  turn  sharply  back  upon  the  main  course  of  his  play,  and  end 
with  a  show  of  devout  service  that  is  false  and  strained  beyond 
anything  that  he  had  parodied  in  his  previous  acts.  If  we  could 
tell  whether  the  close  of  the  action  between  lords  and  ladies  was 
in  the  original  draft  or  only  in  the  revised  version,  we  should  know 
more  about  Shakespeare's  attitude  to  his  audience. 

"Late  in  time  there  comes  a  manager  with  the  courage  to  pro- 
duce this  literary  jest  of  a  brilliant  young  wit ;  and  he  is  rewarded, 
not  only  by  the  pleasure  of  showing  people  the  first  sketches  for 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  for  the  clowns'  play  at  Athens,  for  Dog- 
berry and  Lancelot  Gobbo,  and  for  many  another  character  and 
scene  in  Shakespeare,  but  by  finding  that  he  has  hit  on  a  comedy 
with  scenes  in  it  that  can  amuse  every  one." 


CHINA'S  EDUCATIONAL  REVOLUTION 

THE  revolutionary  changes  in  Chinese  civic  life  are  marked  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  new  form  given  to  the  civil- 
service  examinations.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  China, 
says  Prof.  W.  W.  Yen,  "  the  highest  degree,  practically  speaking, 
in  the  land  was  conferred  on  eight  men,  whose  chief  claim  for  the 
honor  was  that  they  had  graduated  from  some  Western  univer- 
sity." Most  remarkable  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  candidates 
were  allowed  to  submit  their  papers  in  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  pursued  their  education,  their  knowledge  of  Chinese 
literature  not  counting  in  the  rating  of  their  standing.  By  the  old 
method  four  degrees  were  recognized.  The  Hsin-ts'ai  (Flowers 
of  Talent)  were  those  who  after  being  shut  up  for  a  day  and  a 
night  in  a  narrow  cell  had  produced  a  poem  and  one  or  two  essays 
on  assigned  themes  that  had  been  judged  worthy  of  recognition. 
Next  were  the  Chujen  (Promoted  Scholars),  chosen  from  the 
Flowers  of  Talent  to  compete  during  three  sessions  of  three  days 
each  in  compositions  of  prose  and  verse.  The  Chin  Shih  (Ready 
for  Office)  were  men  winning  the  third  degree,  and  as  such  com- 
posed the  group  of  public  servants.  The  Chuang  Yuan  (Model 
Scholars  of  the  Empire)  were  those  highest  of  all  who  had  passed 
on  questions  of  literary  criticism,  history,  agriculture,  the  art  of 
war,  finance,  all  of  exclusive  Chinese  character.  They  formed  the 
mandarins  of  the  Empire.  But  this  elaborate  system  has  been 
swept  away  since  1902.  The  candidates,  in  being  summoned  to 
the  last  civil-service  examination,  were  instructed  to  bring  with 
them  their  diplomas,  note-books,  and  published  works,  if  any 
there  were.  No  graduate  of  an  institution  below  a  "  high-school " 
standard  was  admitted,  the  norm  taken  being  the  Japanese  "high 
school"  whose  work  is  equivalent  to  the  last  two  years  of  the 
American  high  school  and  the  first  two  of  the  American  college. 
Forty-two  men,  sixteen  of  whom  were  educated  in  the  United 
States,  entered  the  lists.  The  four  chief  examiners  had  received 
their  training  respectively  in  France,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Russia.  Professor  Yen's  account  of  the  examination,  which 
is  published  in  The  Chinese  Recorder  (Shanghai),  contains  the  fol- 
lowing descriptive  statement: 


"The  examination  was  divided  into  two  parts,  occupying  two 
whole  days,  the  27th  and  the  29th  of  the  eighth  moon.  On  the 
first  day  the  candidates  were  examined  in  the  subjects  they  special- 
ized in  while  at  college.  Each  candidate  was  handed  an  envelop 
containing  the  questions,  of  which  there  were  three  in  each  sub- 
ject ;  he  was  required,  however,  to  reply  to  two  only.  Permission 
was  granted  to  the  men  to  write  in  any  language  they  preferred, 
and  nearly  all  the  returned  students  from  Europe  and  America 
employed  English  as  their  vehicle  of  expression. 

"To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  themes  put  for- 
ward by  the  examiners,  the  three  proffered  to  the  candidate  in 
philosophy  are  here  presented : 

"(1)  Define  philosophy  and  distinguish  it  from  science  and 
ethics.  Explain  the  following  systems  of  philosophical  thought: 
Dualism,  Theism,  Idealism,  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Agnosticism. 
How  would  you  classify,  according  to  the  Western  method,  the 
following  Chinese  philosophers:  Chuang  Tzu,  Chang  Tsai,  Chu 
Tzu,  Lu  Tzu,  and  Wang  Yang-ming? 

"(2)  Explain  why  philosophy  developed  earliest  in  Greece. 
What  are  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  teaching  of  Heiaclitus? 
Why  will  his  system,  at  one  time  almost  obsolete,  again  become 
popular? 

"(3)  Expound  fully  Mill's  four  methods  of  induction,  and  men- 
tion some  of  the  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  which  may 
be  directly  traced  to  them. 

"  At  the  examination  on  the  second  day,  which  was  aimed  at 
testing  the  general  knowledge  of  the  men,  the  same  two  subjects 
for  an  essay  were  given  out  for  all  the  candidates,  one  for  those 
desiring  to  compose  a  Chinese  essay  and  the  other  for  the  returned 
students  from  Western  countries.  The  former  was  typically  Chi- 
nese, and  may  be  roughly  transliterated  as 'To  respect  those  in 
authority,  to  love  one's  kin,  to  venerate  one's  elders,  and  to  segre- 
gate the  sexes;  these  are  principles  that  will  abide  for  all  genera- 
tions ' ;  the  latter  was  a  theme  for  argumentation,  and  was  worded 
'Will  it  be  expedient  for  China  to  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory 
education  '?" 

All  those  attaining  over  eighty  out  of  a  possible  hundred  marks 
received  the  degree  of  Chin  Shih,  over  seventy  a  first-class  Chujen, 
over  sixty  a  second-class  Chujen,  over  fifty  only  a  certificate.  Ten 
of  the  forty-two  candidates  failed  to  pass  fifty  points  and  were  re- 
quested to  try  again  next  year.  Knowledge  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  Chinese  literature  was  not  required  at  all ;  one  candidate 
could  scarcely  write  his  own  name  in  Chinese.  This  feature  of 
the  test  is  criticized  by  Professor  Yen,  who  regards  it  as  "  impor- 
tant that  all  recipients  of  these  degrees  should  present  evidence  of 
some  knowledge  of  their  own  national  language  and  literature." 
The  fact  that  the  examinations  bore  upon  only  one  subject  brought 
disaster  to  one  of  the  candidates,  who  was  an  expert  in  analytical 
chemistry,  holding  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Such  a  contingency  involves  another  defect, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  writer.     He  says: 

"It  is  but  natural  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  should  regard 
its  examination  as  a  final  test  and  consider  diplomas  as  only  a 
prerequisite  of  eligibility,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  exam- 
inations were  far  too  superficial  and  inadequate  to  discover  the 
real  attainments  of  the  candidates.  The  questions  being  limited 
to  three  and  confined  to  one  branch  of  knowledge,  the  element  of 
luck  can  not  but  play  an  important  part  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  candidates.  There  are  two  ways  open  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  :  one  is  to  accept  the  candidate's  diploma  as  final,  ta- 
king into  consideration  the  standing  of  his  college  and  also  his  at- 
tainments since  the  day  of  his  graduation ;  and  the  other,  if  the 
Board  desires  to  maintain  its  position  as  final  arbiter,  to  set  apart 
at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  for  a  complete  and  searching  test  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  of  the  applicants,  the  exam- 
iners performing  the  same  duties  that  were  performed  by  the  Lon- 
don University  a  few  years  ago." 

None  of  those  examined,  not  even  a  Chin  Shih,  received  any 
official  rank  on  account  of  his  success  in  the  examination,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  By  the  old  method  the  literati  sought  by 
means  of  the  examination  to  acquire  an  official  appointment.  Very 
few  sought  to  acquire  knowledge  simply  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 
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Ideal  Summer  Recuperation 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  America's  ideal  summer  health  resort  for  invalids,  the  overworked,  the  convales- 
cent and  all  who  are  earnestly  seeking  more  robust  health. 

The  health  features  of  the  Sanitarium  are  set  forth  attractively  in   a   new   Souvenir  Portfolio    entided  •■  Summer 
at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium."     This  will  be   mailed  free   on  receipt*  of  the  coupon  below.     It    briefly   pictures    and 
describes  the  five  buildings  and  30  or  more  cottages.      It  tells  about  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pools,  parlors,  porches, 
the  25  or  more  different  kinds  of  baths,  the  mechanical  vibration,  manual  Swedish   movements,   massage,  electricity, 
phototherapy,  hydrotherapy,  thermotherapy,  and  many  other  means   originated  and  perfected  by  the  Sanitarium  to  aid 
in  health  winning  for  its  guests. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  not  a  pleasure  resort.     Its  whole  aim  is  to  train   its  guests  back  to   health, 
gaining  for  them  such  stamina  through  physiological   methods   of  health  building  that  when  they  leave  the 
Sanitarium  they  will  know  how  to  live  well  and  will  stay  well. 

The  Sanitarium  surpasses  most  modern  hotels  of  the  finest  type  in  elegance,    real    comforts    and 
everything  that  makes  for  permanent  health  winning. 

The  seeker  after  health  cannot  comprehend  the  far-reaching  system  of  recuperation  that  has 

been  elaborated  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  until  he  has  been  there  and  experienced  its  life,  the 

uplift  of  its  atmosphere,  the  inspiration  of  its  true  health  principles.     The   Portfolio  gives  some 

idea  of  this  vast  system  of  health  winning.     The  rates  are  very  moderate .  much  lower  than 

those  of  the    usual    first-class   summer-resort  hotel.     Those    who    are   contemplating  a  week 

or  a  month    or    a   season    at   the   Sanitarium    are    advised   to  write  without  further    delay 

regarding  accommodations.     All  through  railroad  tickets  now  have  stop-over  privileges 

at   Battle  Creek.     Address  Box  36, 

THE      SANITARIUM 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


GOULD 
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^etititng  ana  &nnfoer0arp 

C|  Silver  never  loses  in  favor  for  Wedding  and  Anniversary  gifts,  but  holds  first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
bestow  and  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  receive  gifts,  when  bearing  a  well-known  Stamp    of   the    highest  reputation. 

<J  As  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Silver  Ware  for  over  half  a  century,  the  Meriden  Company's  trade  mark  on   an 
article  is  a  guarantee  of  all  that  is  best  in  silver  craft,  both  as  to  superiority   of   workmanship  and  beauty  of  design. 

€JWe  invite  inspection  of  our  more  than  usual  large  display  of  both 
Sterling  Silver  and  Silver  Plate,  suitable  for  wedding  gifts,  from 
the  smaller  and  less  expensive  articles  to  the  more  elaborate  pieces 
of  considerable  intrinsic  value,  comprising  Table  Ware,  Toilet 
Articles  and  Fancy  Pieces. 

•J  Chests  and  cabinets  of  matched  pieces  in  spoons,  forks,  cutlery,  etc.,  in  varying  combinations 

JElertom  Company,  eMtamttljsi 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  Successor 


FACTORIES:  Meriden,  Conn. 
CANADA  FACTORY  : 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


21 8  FIFTH  AVENUE,  corner  26th  street 

MADISON       SgUARE,        NEW        YORK 


PITTSBURG 


TTT 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 

This  modern  method  of  banking  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  is  secure.  Our  method  places 
the  advantages  of  this  strong  old  bank  within 
reach  of  every  person  having  postoffice  accom- 
modations. 

Those  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  their  savings  or  surplus  funds  should 
write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Banking  by  Mail 
Booklet  L.D. 

Founded  1862. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Interest  Paid. 

Assets  $16,000,000.00. 


SMITHFIELD  STand  4t_m AVE 

PITT5BURGH.PA. 


rr 
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PERFECT  NAILS 

Are  an  index  of  good  breeding  and 
character.  Give  them  the  proper 
shape  and  keep  them  perfect  with  the 

Gem  Nail  Clipper 

Never  gets  out  of  order— Made  of  the 
best  tool  steel.  Nickel  plated.  Re- 
moves and  prevents  hangnails.  Sold 
by  dealers  or  by  mail  26  rents. 

The  h.  C.  Cook  Co.    a  mam  men. 

■M, 

CONN. 


TYPEWRITERS 

50% 


and  Term*. 


AT       SAVING     OF 

All  mak'-M    good  as  new,  big- 

(,'ct  bargains  ever  offered.   Shipped  on 

approval  for  trial.     We  rent  all  make 

at  $3.10  per  month  and  allow  rent  on 

price    Send  for    ■'tni.,,j.  Special   FU/t 

KO(  KWF.M,BAK>K>  I  ()..  :••-'.-■  Hold  "In  Hid*.,  Chicago 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Optimism. 

B?  X.  L. 

I  have  no  faith;  but  this  one  fact  I  find — 
That  love  is  growing  better  day  by  day; 

What  we  call  sin,  is  what  it  leaves  behind; 
What  we  call  good,  attracts  it  on  its  way. 

I  have  no  hope;   with  God's  love  in  my  heart, 

What  is  a  selfish  loss  to  care  about? 
If  in  the  world  I've  played  my  little  part. 

Let  Him,  who  lit  the  candle,  put  it  out. 

I  have  no  fear;    and  so  'tis  day  by  day, 
In  sunshine  or  in  storm — in  weal  or  wo — 

As  best  I  can,  I  go  along  Life's  way 

To  that  Vast  Future,  where  all  men  must  go. 

I  have  no  creed  but  Love!     Is  there  a  hell, 

Where  some  poor  tortured  thing  cries  out  in  pain? 

Then  let  me  take  his  hand  and  wish  him  well, 
And  wait  until  he  finds  his  heaven  again. 

— From  The  Reader  Magazine  (May). 


The  Proconsuls. 

By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

Lo!     Former  days  did  see  the  Consuls  come 
From  distant  regions  to  Imperial  Rome — ■ 
Eagles  and  legions,  axes,  fasces  band 
Betwixt  the  marble  palaces,  to  stand 
Brass-helmed,   gold-mailed,   tempered  by  snows,  or 

tann'd 
By  desert  suns — in  dreams  we  see  them  come-7 
Still  to  the  palaces  of  vanished  Rome. 

But  Rome's  a  ruin,  all  her  standards  down; 

See  the  Proconsuls  come  to  London  Town. 

Where  are  the  emblems?      What  the  tokens  shown 

Of  pomp  imperial,  where  the  banners  thrown 

In  sign  of  rule  o'er  hill  and  dale  and  flood? 

Why  here  s  no  emblem!     Through  the  London  mud 

Under  the  sleety  sky  our  Consuls  come. 

Shall  not  old  ghosts  laugh  amid  ruin'd  Rome? 

I  wonder!    when  the  centuries  have  rolled 
\ges — iron,  marble,  or  of  gold — 


For  Indigestion  Take 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

It's  an  effective  way  to  relieve  obstinate  indigestion, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  headache  or  depression. 


Are  dead,  and  you  and  I,  Roman  and  British  Peace, 
Alike  receded,  fade  and  pass  and  cease, 
Where  Sidons,  London  Towns,  and  marble  Romes 
Alike  house  fantoms  and  alike  are  tombs 
Of  vanished  pasts — I  wonder,  will  men  say 
Which  was  the  greater:    Pax  Britannica 
Or  deep-based  sway  of  Rome;   brick  of  to-day, 
Or  gold  and  bronze  or  marbje;    London  mud, 
Axes  and  brands,  or  ties  of  home  and  blood? 
Or  shall  they  say:    "  Ay,  that  old  sway  was  good 
And  this  in  turn  was  good  that  made  them  come 
Black-garbed  and  peaceful  to  this  later  Rome." 
—  From  The  Daily  Mail  (London). 


Sorrow  and  Spring. 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

The  day  she  died  was  like  no  other  day. 

Not  that  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  for  me, 
Not  that  the  blossoms  on  the  hawthorn-tree 

Lost  their  white  wonder,  or  the  pallid  May 

Grew  dark  because  she  softly  went  away; 
Not  that  a  gloom  fell  o'er  the  quiet  sea. 
Or  the  glad  bii-ds  hushed  their  old  svmphony: 

Nay,  for  wild  joy  o'er  all  the  wide  land  lay. 

Oh,  on  that  morn  when  her  young  soul  went  forth 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  world  sang, 
As  it  the  sun  flamed  redder  than  red  wine. 
And  I  was  mocked  by  all  the  Spring's  wild  mirth. — 

If  she  had  died  when  Autumn's  requiem  rang 
I  might  have  felt  Earth's  sad  heart  grieve  with  mine' 
—  From  The  New  England  Magazine  (May). 


The  Contrite  Lover. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

One  called  me  on  a  night  of  wind  and  rain 
And  I  arose  and  drew  the  casement  wide. 
"Now,  be  thou  friend  or  enemy,"  I  cried, 
"Enter  to  shelter  and  the  peace  thereof, 
This  night  to  neither  is  my  hearth  denied." 
And  lo,  from  out  the  darkness    one  replied, 
"Nor  friend  nor  foe  am  I,  but  only  Love." 
And  as  I  stood,  irresolute,  I  heard 
The  steps  of  one  departing,  and  a  sigh, 
"I  would  that  I  had  been  thine  enemy!" 

I  have  forgotten  many  and  many  a  guest 
For  whom  I  lit  my  lamps  and  gave  my  best, 
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And  when  he  would  depart  detained  him  still. 

I  would  I  might  forget  the  other  one 
Who  found  the  board  unspread,  the  hearth  grown 
chill, 
The  tender  task  of  welcoming  undone. 
Why  should  this  thought  be  ever  in  my  breast? 
I  have  forgotten  many  a  welcomed  guest — 
I  would  I  might  forget  the  other  one. 

— From  The  Broadway  Magazine  (May). 


PERSONAL 

From    Prison    to    Freedom    and    Rack. — The 

•case  of  William  January  has  been  described  by  many 
of  the  press  as  the  story  of  a  modern  Jean  Valjean. 
Like  Hugo's  character,  January  was  an  escaped  con- 
vict whose  life,  after  finding  freedom,  became  model 
in  all  particulars.  But  like  Valjean,  too,  there  was 
waiting  for  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  freedom 
the  stern  hand  of  the  law  which  discovered  him  some 
time  ago  and  remanded  him  to  prison  adding  to  his 
incompleted  sentence  another  in  punishment  for  his 
•escape.  When  all  the  facts  were  shown,  however, 
the  President  decided  to  pardon  him,  so  that  justice, 
after  all,  was  tempered  with  clemency. 

Fourteen  years  ago  he  was  sentenced  for  five  years 
to  the  Federal  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
for  robbing  a  post-office  in  Oklahoma.  After  his 
■escape,  a  few  months  before  his  sentence  would  have 
terminated,  lie  became  successful  in  business,  mar- 
ried, and  had  one  child.  He  had  changed  his  name, 
and  with  it,  apparently,  his  character.  The  Roches- 
ter Post  Express  tells  the  rest 

Fate,  however,  played  its  ironical  joke  on  William 
January.  Nemesis  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an  ex- 
convict,  a  man  who  had  known  January  in  the  Fort- 
JLeavenworth  prison.  This  man  demanded  money 
for  his  silence,  but  January  would  not  submit  to 
blackmail.  "I  have  quit  all  my  old  ways,"  January 
told  his  former  comrade.  "I  am  married  and  have 
a  family.  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
you."  As  there  is  a  standing  reward  of  $60  for  in- 
formation that  will  result  in  the  capture  of  escaped 
prisoners  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  ex-convict 
gave  the  desired  information.  Two  members  of  the 
Kansas-City  police-force  were  detailed  to  make  the 
arrest.  The  officers  testified  in  court  that  the  arrest 
of  January  was  the  most  hateful  task  they  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  perform.  The  ex-convict  did  not 
receive  the  reward,  as  it  developed  that  the  money 
could  be  paid  only  to  citizens.  The  reward  was 
offered  to  policemen  who  made  the  arrest,  but  they 


HANG  ON 
Coft'ee  Topers  as  Bad  as  Others. 


"A  friend  of  our  family  who  lived  with 
us  a  short  time  was  a  great  coffee  drinker 
and  acontinual  sufferer  with  dyspepsia.  He 
admitted  that  coffee  disagreed  with  him, 
but  you  know  how  the  coffee  drinker  will 
hold  on  to  his  coffee,  even  if  he  knows  it 
causes  dyspepsia. 

"One  day  he  said  to  me  that  Postum 
Food  Coffee  had  been  recommended  and 
suggested  that  he  would  like  very  much  to 
try  it.  I  secured  a  package  and  made  it 
strictly  according  to  directions.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  new  beverage,  as  was  every 
one  of  our  family.  He  became  very  fond  of 
it  and  in  a  short  time  his  dyspepsia  disap- 
peared. He  continued  using  the  Postum 
and  in  about  three  months  gained  twelve 
pounds. 

"My  husband  is  a  practising  physician 
and  regards  Postum  as  the  healthiest  of  all 
beverages.  He  never  drinks  coffee,  but  is 
very  fond  of  Postum.  In  fact,  all  of  our 
family  are,  ami  we  never  think  of  drinking 
coffee  any  more."  Read  "The  Road  to 
VVellville,''  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


The  Gorham  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue 

New  York   City 


THE  Matthews  American  Armoury  and 
Blue  Book,  1907  edition,  the  recog- 
nized authority  for  American  families 
using  Arms,  is  now  ready.  As  sole  agent 
for  America  the  Gorham  Company  possesses 
exceptional  and  exclusive  facilities  for  the 
searching  and  verification  of  Coats-of-Arms 
and  pedigrees  of  families  of  British  and 
Continental  origin.  A  new  and  complete 
edition  is  published  yearly.  The  edition  for 
1908  (now  being  prepared),  and  all  future 
editions,  will  contain  the  family  record  and 
Arms  of  those  who  subscribe  in  time  for 
insertion.  The  Matthews  American  Armoury 
and  Blue  Book  is  edited  in  London  by  its 
author,  Mr.  John  Matthews,  Genealogist.  It 
illustrates  about  one  thousand  Coats-of-Arms 
and  pedigrees. 


Downtown  Branch,    Twenty-three  Maiden  Lane 
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Fishing 

in 
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Where  the  Bass  and  Trout  Hide 

And  other  game  fish  abound,  is  told  in 
our  "Fishing  &  Shooting"  Booklet's  de- 
scription of  the  finest  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world,  which  are  along  the  line  of  the 

Canadian    Pacific 

Write  for  our  "Fishing  &    Shooting"   Pamphlet 

E.  V.  SKINNER.  A.  T.  M. 

281  Fifth  Ave.  and  1  and  458  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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'It's  Nice  to  Know  How  Far  You  Go." 
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Odometers 


are  the  only  time-tried  instruments  that  will  show  distance  traveled. 
They  demonstrated  their  superiority  years  ago  and  have  main- 
tained it.    They  are  the  only  permanently  accurate,  mechan- 
ically correct  and  "fool-proof"  odometers  made,  and 
thousands  more  are  in  use  than  all  other  maizes  put  to- 
gether. Supplied  in  convenient  form  for  every  vehicle. 

For  Automobiles,  from  $10.00  to  $25.00,  with 
all  fittings  complete  to  attach  to  any  make  of  car. 
Give  size  of  wheel  and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 

For  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles,  from  $3.50  to 
$9.00,  with  fittings  complete  for  all  vehicles  and 
all  wheel  sizes.     State  size  of  wheel  used. 

For  Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles,  Veeder  Cy- 
clometers from  $1.00  to  $2.50,  ready  to  put  on. 
Give  wheel  size. 

THE  VEEDER  TACHODOMETER 

$75  for  automobiles,  registers  distance,  both  "trip  "and  total,  and 
shows  speed  at  all  times.  Scientifically  and  permanently  accurate. 
Only  one  moving  part.    No  springs.    Descriptive  matter  free  from 

THE  VEEDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

9  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Form  B 
Odometer  for  Automobiles 


"CROWN  MAKE'    . 
CAST-OFF.  -J 


'KLEIN  ERTS" 
RUBBER  GRIP. 


KLEINERTCROWN  GARTERS 

Made^tKiKLEINERT'STlextble  Rubber 
Grlp*a.ncf  "Crown  Make'patent  stud  (cast-off) 
fastener*  the  two  "most  essential  features  of/ 
'ood.  Garter,  v 


i  any-  <r< 

No  slipping.  No  tearing  of  Hosie 
o  unfastenvng  of  grit)  or  Cast  O: 

Sajnp/e  PairF/at/ed  on  receipt  of  25*(State  Color) 


iery 
No  unfastening  of  grit)  or  Cast  Off. 

~  unp/e.  PairF/at/ed  on  receipt  of  25*  (State  Co/or) 

W&KLEINERT- RUBBER  CO..  Dept.L. 

7ZI-  7E3  -7£3-7,g7  BROADWAY,  A'evKr*;*. 


IIN    HOT    U/eather 

all  tight  fitting  underwear  is  sticky  and    disagreeable. 
LOOSE,     FITTING 


B.V.D 


Trad*  Mark. 


THE 

B.V.D. 

WAY 


N 


Regutertd  U.  S.  Pat-nt  Office 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers 

are  cool  and  comfortable 

B.     V.     D.     Underwear 

given: on  perfect  freedom 

>    of     motion     imrl     makes 

possible  a   natural    ven- 

[    tilation  of   the  body   by 

f   allowing    air    to    reach 

the   pores. 

50c,  $7.00  and  $1.50 
a    garment 

Identified  by  B.  V.  t). 
Label  which  consists  of 
white  letters  B.  V.  D.  on 
a  red  woven  background. 
Accept  no  imitation.  Look  for 
tke  labH. 

Purchase  B.  V.  D.  Un- 
derwear    through      your 
dealer.      If   your   dealer 
will  not  procure  B.  V.  D. 
Underwear  for  you,  send 
us  the  price  of  the  gar- 
ments desired,   with    your  waist 
and  cheat  measurements   (  in  in- 
chesl  Bud  we  will  fill  direct   a 

Sample    order  for   yon    poatpaid 

Illustrated  seven-color  booklet. 

deacriptive  of    B.   V.   D.  Under- 

wi'jir,    aent   free    upon    reQueat, 

ERLAN0ER  BROTHERS 

Dcpt."V,"  Worth  &  Church  SU. 
BET?     VOKK    CITY 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:   50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  44-611  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Thirty  Horse  Power 


on  the  road  is  better  than  fifty  in 

the  catalogue.      It  is  on  the  road 

you    need    it,    and    where,    in    the 

Model   "H" 

Knox    Waterless 


you  get  it.  It  is  why  the  "H"  has 
outrun  and  out-climbed  every  other 
car  of  its  class.  KNOX  quality — 
standard  for  seven  years — guaran- 
tees its  wearability.  Weight,  2,250 
pounds,  actual;  102-inch  wheel- 
base;  32x4  inch  tires;  three-speed 
selective  transmission;  positive 
automatic  oiling;  compensating 
carburetter;  dead-stop  brakes; 
direct  cooling;  three  point  suspen- 
sion ;  straight  shaft  drive ;  long, 
easy  springs ;  speed  from  4  to  40 
miles  an  hour.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  technical  des- 
cription; they  are  text  books  on 
automobile  construction. 

Knox  Automobile  Company 

Member  Association  Licensed  A  utomobile 
Manufacturers 

Springfield,  Mass. 


indignantly  refused  to  touch  the  "blood-money." 
January  was  remanded  to  Leavenworth.  Mean- 
while Kansas  City  became  interested  in  the  case. 
The  two  policemen  who  arrested  January  started  a 
movement  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  everybody  in 
Kansas  City — lawyers,  doctors,  judges,  merchants, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor 
organizations,  and  private  individuals — signed  pe- 
titions or  wrote  directly  to  the  President  in  the  con- 
vict's behalf.  The  State  legislature  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  the  President  to  exercise 
clemency,  the  judge  who  remanded  January  to  the 
penitentiary  wrote  a  strong  letter  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  assured 
President  Roosevelt  that  further  imprisonment 
would  be  injustice  in  this  case,  for  the  man  had 
proved  his  reform  by  nine  years  of  honorable  life 
under  adverse  conditions.  Thirty-seven  thousand 
citizens  of  Kansas  City  signed  a  petition  for  execu- 
tive clemency,  and  Senator  Warner  and  Representa- 
tive Ellis  took  the  matter  directly  to  the  President. 


Big  Legal  Fees. — When  Mr.  Delmas  was  sum- 
moned all  the  way  from  California  to  defend  Harry 
K.  Thaw  in  his  trial  for  murder  it  was  rumored  that 
the  amount  of  his  fee  would  be  something  like  $100,- 
000.  Since  then  estimates  of  the  fee  have  dwindled 
to  about  $25,000,.  a  figure  which  falls  far  short  of 
placing  Mr.  Delmas  among  the  first  rank  of  heavily 
paid  attorneys.  Says  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader:  "The  late  Colonel  Ingersoll,  James  R.  Dill. 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Senator  Piles,  and  a  half- 
dozen  other  lawyers  have  been  paid  fees  so  many 
times  larger  than  this  as  to  put  them  out  of  the 
Delmas  class  altogether."  A  list  of  these  fees  has- 
been  compiled  which  shows  the  estimated  payment 
of  noted  lawyers  in  big  cases.     We  read  in  this  paper: 

The  list  is  astounding.  That  James  R.  Dill,  of 
New  York,  received  an  even  million  dollars  for  settling 
a  Steel-Corporation  dispute  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  as  a  fact.  That  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
made  $1,000,000,  or  possibly  $2,000,000,  by  nego- 
tiating the  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  sub-rosa 
assertion  which  has  yet  to  be  denied.  Before  a 
senate  committee  Mr.  Cromwell  admitted  having 
received  $200,000  and  said  he  expected  more.  This 
is  not  Mr.  Cromwell's  first  big  fee.  For  reorganizing 
the  firm  of  Decker,  Howell  &  Co.  in  189 1  he  received 
from  the  court  $260,000.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
paid  a  $100,000  fee  on  another  occasion.  Itisclaimed 
that  Mr.  Dill,  now  a  judge  on  the  New-Jersey  bench, 
was  paid  a  million  dollars  for  straightening  out  the 
tangle  between  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  C.  Frick 
over  the  transfer  of  the  properties  merged  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  A  fee  of  $800,000 
is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  a  New  York  lawyer, 
William  D.  Guthrie,  for  breaking  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Plant,  owner  of  a  system  of  steamships, 
railways,  and  hotels.  Another  large  attorney's  fee 
recently  granted  in  a  court's  decision  at  Seattle  was 
that  of  Senator  S.  H  Piles,  who  will  get  $450,000  in 
the  famous  John  Sullivan  will  case.  In  a  contested 
will  case  recently  closed  at  Milwaukee  one  firm  of 
lawyers  was  allowed  $107,000,  another  $50,000,  and 
a  third  $150,000.  For  a  single  argument  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Joseph  H.  Choate  is. 
said  to  have  received  $200,000.  The  effect  of  the 
argument  was  the  ''.eclaring  unconstitutional  of  the 
income  tax. 

Had  Mr.  Delmas  received  the  $100,000  fee  which 
it  was  at  first  rumored  he  was  to  receive  he  would 
rank  among  the  highest-paid  lawyers  of  the  country,, 
but  a  $25,000  fee  does  not  entitle  him  to  this  honor. 


Dennis  Kearney,  Agitator. — A  quarter  of  &■ 
century  ago  Dennis  Kearney,  who  has  just  died: 
quietly  in  California,  was  making  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  the  labor  field  in  San  Francisco.  He 
was  an  agitator  of  national  fame.  "Those  of  middle 
age,"  says  the  St.  Joseph  News  Press,  "will  recall 
him  as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  this  country  in. 
1877."  But  when  he  died  on  April  26,  there  was. 
hardly  a  ripple  of  comment  in  the  press,  so  comrjletely 
had  he  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  intervening  years. 
We  read  further  of  him  in  this  paper: 

He  was  a  king  in  overalls,  and  the  tail-end  of  \  dray 
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•was  his  throne.  His  equipment  was  a  tremendous 
voice,- a  forceful  character,  and  a  terrible  earnestness. 
Whether  or  not  his  cause  was  just,  lie  apparently 
believed  it  so,  and  his  followers  believed  with  him, 
and  worked  with  him  for  redress  of  grievances.  He 
made  war  on  the  plutocrats  of  California  and  the 
Chinese.  Labor  wasn't  as  well  paid  in  California 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  didn't  have  as  much  to  do. 
The  Chinese  were  cheaper  than  the  white  men  and 
were  given  the  preference.  Kearney's  agitation 
brought  the  aggrieved  ones  together,  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  held  their  meetings  on  the  vacant  sand 
lots  of  San  Francisco,  they  were  called  "Sand- 
lotters."  He  gave  them  the  shibboleth,  "The  Chi- 
nese must  go,"  and  it  found  its  echo  throughout  the 
•country. 

Kearney  organized  a  political  party  called  "The 
"Workingmen's  Party  of  California,"  which  developed 
sufficient  strength  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  State  and  produce  a  new  constitution. 

Kearney  never  sought  office.  He  was  a  bigger 
boss  than  Abe  Ruef  could  ever  be,  and  his  personal 
integrity  was  never  impeached.  Agitator  tho  he 
was,  and  tho  he  caused  the  solid  people  of  his  State 
many  anxious  moments,  he  won  a  reputation  for 
rugged  honesty.  While  denouncing  politicians  as 
thieves  and  capitalists  as  leeches,  while  threatening 
dire  visitations  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not 
granted,  he  tried  to  avoid  direct  breaches  of  the  law. 
Right  or  wrong,  he  was  a  factor  in  the  making  of 
California,  and  he  will  live  in  its  history  as  a  pictu- 
resque and  most  influential  character. 


Cancer's  Chtef  Foe  Its  Victim. — The  death  of 
Professor  Poirier,  of  France,  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
ranks  of  surgery.  He  was  the  country's  most 
famous  cancer  expert.  In  this  disease  he  had  so 
much  celebrity  among  fashionable  folk  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  it  used  often  to  be  said 
jokingly  that  no  one  was  up-to-date  unless  he  had 
undergone  an  operation  at  his  hands.  We  read  in 
this  paper  of  his  work  and  his  own  sad  end: 

The  irony  of  fate  is  exemplified  in  his  case.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  medical  circles  as  to  what 
•caused  his  death,  and  the  two  physicians  who  treated 
him  last  are  accused  of  having  made  a  wrony  diag- 
nosis. A  friend  declares  that  Poirier  died  of  cancer, 
which  he  knew  for  years  past  had  marked  him  for 
its  victim,  and  tells  a  touching  story.  During  recent 
years  Poirier  had  given  special  attention  to  cancer 
•cases,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  works  on  the  subject, 
and  his  representations  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  the  need  of  special  effort  to  combat  the 


CHANGE  IN  FOOD 
Works  Wonders  in  Health. 


It  is  worth  knowing  that  a  change  in  food 
<5an  cure  dyspepsia.  '  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
let  you  know  how  Grape-Nuts  food  has 
cured  me  of  indigestion. 

"Iliad  been  troubled  with  it  for  years, 
until  last  year  my  doctor  recommended 
Grape-Nuts  food  to  be  used  every  morning. 
I  followed  instructions  and  now  I  am  en- 
tirely well. 

"The  whole  family  like  Grape-Nuts ;  we 
use  four  packages  a  week.  You  are  welcome 
to  use  this  testimonial  as  you  see  fit." 

The  reason  this  lady  was  helped  by  the 
use  of  Grape-Nuts  food  is  that  it  is  predi- 
gested  by  natural  processes  and  therefore 
does  not  tax  the  stomach  as  the  food  she  had 
been  using;  it  also  contains  the  elements 
required  lor  building  up  the  nervous  svstem. 
If  that  part  of  the  human  body  is  in  perfect 
working  order,  there  can  be  no  dyspepsia, 
for  nervous  energy  represents  the  steam  that 
drives  the  engine. 

When  the  nervous  system  is  run  down, 
the  machinery  of  the'bodv  works  badlv. 
Grape-Nuts  food  can  be  used  bv  small  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  Itis  perfectly  cooked 
and  readv  for  instant  use. 

Read,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
<( There's  a  Reason." 


Should 
Death  End  All  ? 

This  is  not  a  theological  question  ;  it  is  rather  a  bread 

and  butter  question,     Should  the  death  of  a  man  end 

all  the  comfort  of  a  family ;  the  education  of  his  children  ; 

the  existence  of  his  home?     If  such  be  not  the  case  it  is 

because  the  average  plain  man  has  given  this  matter  thought, 

and,  at  the  expense  of  present  enjoyment,  has  provided  for 

future  needs. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

furnishes  the   best,  because  the   safest 
and  most  economical,  method  of  perpet- 
uating the  home  and  protecting  its  inmates      To  meet  these 
common  and  inevitable  needs  it  was  organized  sixty-four 
years  ago.      It  is  owned  by  its  policy    holders.      Their 
confidence  and  support  have  made  and  kept  it  the  largest 
and  staunchest  of  its  kind.     If  you  have  responsibility 
and  health  it  has  the  very  best  protection   for  you 
and  yours. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms   of   policies   consult   our 
nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York, 

N.Y. 


THE  STORY  OF  CARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  Ji.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanvs  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  pages.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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comfort  — 
room  for  five  toes. 
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The  wrong  way 
discomfort — 
pinched  toes. 
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Lets  the  Foot  Grow  as  it  Should." 


THE  SHOE  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

Made  In  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Calf  and  Yiri  Xi<l.  1?< >s1  Grade 
Tanned  Soles.  The  shoe  in  every  respect  is  as  perfectly  made 
as  forty  years'  experience  can  produce. 
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• 
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5     to     8,     $1.50 
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m 

. 
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m 
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m 
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BOYS' 

• 

• 

1     to     5,     $2.50 

MEN'S 

. 

6 

to   11,  $4.00  and  $5.00 

By  mail  25  cents  extra. 

Wearers  of 
Rice  &  Mutch  Ins 
Shoes  are 
Comfortably,  Taste- 
fully and  Economically  Shod. 


RICEfcHUTCHINS 

L-        WORLD  SHOEMAKERS        ^ 
fit))  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY   (60 
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FISH 

more  than  any  other  dish 
needs  careful  seasoning.  It 
is  rendered  more  appetizing 
by  the  use  of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delightful  seasoning 
for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod  Fish 
Balls  and  Steaks,  Deviled 
Clams,  Fish  Salads,  etc. 

BEWARE   OF   IMITATIONS 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York 


How  to  Breathe 

For  Health.  Strength 
and  Endurance 

Send  for  my  64-page  illustrated 
book,  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the 
most  instructive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  vital  subject  of  Deep 
Breathing— Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Breathing  clearlv  described 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
The  information  given  in  this 
book  has  led  thousands  into  the 
correct     path    to    health    and 
strength.    Over  200,000  already 
sold.     Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin ) .    Address 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN 

Respiratory  Spedattei 

839   Bristol    Hiilldtng,  500  6th  Are. 

New  York 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


'In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease.™ 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,  a  powder  for 
tlic  feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  in- 
stantly takes  the  >tmn  nut  of  corns 
and  bunions.  H'h  the  trreiitent 
.  einii.ri  discovery  of  the  nice. 
Allen's  Foot— Ease  makes  titrti  t-fit t in« 
or  new  shoes  feel  easy.    1 1  is  a  oer- 

tuin  relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat 
ing,  callous  nn<l  hot.  tired,  aching 
Feet  We  have  ,>\er  30,000  testimonials. 
TKV  IT  TO-DAY.  Bold  by  all 
„  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c.  Do 
;  not  accept  any  wiitistttute.  Sent 
by  mail  for  26c in  stamps. 

TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Also  Free  sampleof  the 
FOOT    KINK      Sanitary     CORK  = 
IVal>,  a  new  invention.  Address 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le Roy,  N.  V. 


FREE 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
W  in.  A.  Willis  A  Co.,  l»t  s.  i  lib  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


Th«  only  100  Candle  Power  Light 
that  hams  its  own  g&s  and  gives  ab- 
solute satisfaction  during  a  long 
life  of  ffhcientser 
.So  Urease,  Mmohe,  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acety- 
i^aiier  than  kerosene  Ovei  100 
styles.  Every  lamp  warranted  'I  in- 
Best  Light  Co.,  92  B.Sth  hi    I  ut.»o,U. 


dread  disease,  that  the  Cancer  Research  Fund  was 
opened  in  France,  the  first  subscription  received 
being  10,000  francs  from  Dr.  Baron  Henri  de  Roth- 
schild. 

Poirier  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  wealthy 
clients.  Many  poor  sufferers  from  cancers  were 
treated  by  him  for  nothing.  One  woman  on  whom 
he  had  previously  operated  without  a  fee,  and  who 
had  shown  her  gratitude  by  sending  flowers,  went 
to  see  her  benefactor  one  day  last  January  in  fear  of 
a  fresh  cancerous  growth.  Poirier  carefully  exam- 
ined her  and  said: 

"It's  nothing.  It  will  be  some  years  before  you 
may  need  a  fresh  operation,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  perform." 

"Why,  doctor,  do  you  refuse  to  treat  me?" 

"No,  my  poor  child,  but  I  shall  not  be  there  to  do 
it.  I  also  have  a  cancer  and  it  will  be  more  rapid 
than  yours." 

If  the  story  be  true — and  it  is  vouched  for  by  a 
close  friend — Poirier  maintained  before  the  world 
to  the  last  a  mask  of  cheerful  insouciance. 


From    Battle-field    to    Hoarding- house. — The 

death  of  General  Maclver,  alone  in  a  New- York 
boarding-house,  furnished  the  last  picturesque  touch 
to  the  remarkable  career  of  this  noted  "soldier  of 
fortune."  He  was  a  veteran  of  eighteen  wars  and 
holder  of  a  score  of  medals  attesting  his  valor  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field.  Yet  his  end  came  quietly 
and  found  him  living  a  peaceful  life.  His  "estate," 
so  far  as  could  be  learned,  consisted  of  something 
less  than  fifty  cents.  He  had  not,  therefore,  it  was 
apparent,  made  warfare  for  the  money  there  was  in 
it,  or  had  he  done  so  there  was  at  least  no  evidence 
that  he  was  successful.  Many  papers  have  noticed 
the  passing  of  the  General.  We  quote  the  story  of 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  : 

General  Maclver  was  born  in  1841,  at  sea  just  off 
the  coast  of  Virginia.  His  mother  was  a  Virginian, 
and  his  father  was  a  younger  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Clan  Maclver.  He  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen  he  decided 
to  lead  a  life  of  adventure  rather  than  be  a  man  of 
books.  He  secured  a  commission  in  the  Honorable 
Hast  India  Company,  and,  before  he  was  seventeen, 
he  was  taking  an  active  part  in  putting  down  the 
Indian  mutiny.  He  was  wounded,  and  for  a  time 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  served  in  the  ten 
years'  war  in  Cuba,  in  Brazil,  in  Argentina,  in  Crete, 
in  Greece,  in  two  Carlist  revolutions  in  Spain,  in 
Bosnia,  and  for  four  years  in  the  Civil  War,  most  of 
the  time  under  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Jeb  Stuart. 
He  received  the  title  of  major-general  for  his  serv- 
ices in  the  Confederate  array.  General  Maclver 
was  principal  in  several  duels,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  was  his  meeting  with  Major  Tonlin,  of  the 
Union  army,  just  outside  the  ramparts  of  Vicksburg. 
The  following  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
affair,  written  by  one  .of  the  war  correspondents  at 
Vicksburg: 

"The  Confederate  officer  wiped  his  sword  on  his 
handkerchief.  In  a  few  seconds  Major  Tonlin  ex- 
pired. One  of  Major  Maclver's  seconds  called  to 
him.  'He  is  dead;  you  must  go.  These  gentlemen 
will  look  after  the  body  of  their  friend.'  A  negro 
boy  brought  up  the  horses,  but  before  mounting 
Maclver  said  to  Major  Tonlin's  seconds:  'My  friends 
are  in  haste  for  me  to  go.  Is  there  anything  that  I 
can  do?  I  hope  that  you  consider  this  matter  has 
been  settled  honorably.' 

"There  being  no  reply,  the  Confederates  rode  away." 

After  the  war  General  Maclver  engaged  in  many 
enterprises,  none  of  which  yielded  him  any  financial 
returns.  Maximilian's  campaign  in  Mexico  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  joined  the  invader's  army. 
For  distinguished  conduct  at  Monterey  he  received 
the  title  of  count  and  the  order  of  Guadeloupe. 
When  Maximilian  was  executed  the  soldier  of  for- 
tune escaped  to  Rio  Janeiro,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  Dom  Perdo,  who  commissioned  him  to 
command  the  foreign  legion  of  the  armies  of  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  fighting  against  Paraguay.  He 
then  went  to  Glasgow  and  later  enlisted  in  the  Cre- 
tan insurrection.  After  this  he  crossed  to  Athens 
and  served  against  the  brigands  in  Kisissia,  as  vol- 
unteer aide  to  Colonel  Corronous,  who  had  been  the 


Wherever  you  live — whenever  you 
please — you  can  have  the  tender,  white 
meat  of  the  salt  water  crab  rightly  picked 
and  cooked,  nicely  seasoned  and  spiced, 
mightily  good  and  fresh,  all  ready  to  heat 
and  put  into  the  glossy  shells. 

McMENAMIN'S 

Crab  Meat 

can  be  prepared  in  many  ways.  Write  for 
free  Crab  Book  containing  recipes.  This  is 
one  of  them  : 

Ckab  Toast.— Put  into  a  chafing  dish  a  teaspoonful 
of  butter ;  when  melted  add  a  can  of  McMenamin's 
Deviled.  Crab  meat,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  celery, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  gill  of  creanl,  salt  and 
cayenne  totaste.  Stir  and  simmer  until  the  moisture 
is  about  evaporated ;  then  place  on  thin  slices  of 
toast,  sprinkle  a  very  little  sherry  over  each  portion  I, 
and  serve. 

At  leading  grocers. 

McMEMaiMIH   &   COMPANY, 
35  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Ma. 


To  sweetly  wedge  your  way  into 
her  affections  keep  her  well 
provided  with 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  «fc  SON, 
1316  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 
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CHEW... 

BeemanV 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 
Gum  *  * 

Cures  Indigestion  «d 
Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  are  Imitations.  \ 
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REAL  ESTATE 

The  Literary  Digest  Realty  Exchange. 


can  best  be  sold 
by  a n  adver- 
tisement in 


THERE  ARE   TWO   REASONS 

Why  we  send  our  Duplicator  on  10  days'  trial 
f  FIRST—  It  proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
SECOND— Hy  personal  use,  YOU  c:m  positively  tell,  hefore 
buying,  whether  it  meets  your  requirements.     Each  machine 
contains  16  feet  of  duplicating  surface   which  can  he    used 
I  over  and  over  again.    100  jopiet  from  pen 
rltten  and  50fopie»  from  type  written 
I  original.      Complete  Duplicator,  cap  Bize 
I  (prints  8V  x  13  in.),  f.1.00. 
TAke  advantage  of  our  trial  offer. 

' Till) FELIX  P.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Dans  Wdg.  HI  John  St.,  New  lerk 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  Cretans  against  the 
Turks.  He  fought  the  brigands  in  the  mountains 
for  a  time  and  was  recommended  for  the  highest 
Greek  decoration.  General  Maclver  soon  after 
appeared  in  the  Goicouria-Christo  expedition  to 
Cuba,  of  which  Goicouria  was  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  after  stormy 
adventures,  he  accepted  the  commission  of  a  colonel 
of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  to  reorganize 
the  Egyptian  army.  On  arriving  in  Cairo  Maclver 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  cavalry;  he 
fought  through  the  Franco-Russian  war,  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  fought  with  the 
Montenegrins  against  the  Turks  in  Herzegovina, 
and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  war  between 
Servia  and  Turkey.  He  afterward  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  one  time  acted  as  consul  in 
one  of  the  South-American  republics. 


A  Maker  of  Newspapers. — When  it  comes  to 
founding  newspapers,  Daniel  Frederick  Shriner,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  according  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
(New  York),  has  a  record  probably  unequaled  by 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  During  his  seventy- 
one  years,  it  reports,  he  has  established  thirty-six 
newspapers,  thirty-two  of  which  still  survive.  And 
Mr.  Shriner  is  himself  r.till  in  the  business,  at  present 
in  Dayton,  where  he  runs  a  fair-sized  printing  estab- 
lishment. The  News  of  that  city  says  of  his  ex- 
periences: 

As  a  shock-headed,  inky-fingered  printer's  devil, 
he  dreamed  of  the  triumphs  that  would  be  his,  but 
he  did  not  neglect  the  drudgery  which  was  part  of 
his  work,  and  by  the  time  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
had  expired,  he  knew  all  there  was  to  know,  practical 
and  theoretical,  of  newspapers.  In  1857  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Portsmouth  Tribune,  and  later  the 
Patriot.  He  became  the  fast  friend  of  the  famous 
Sam  Pike,  whose  exploits  in  the  field  of  Western 
journalism  had  made  him  known  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Pike,  then  an  old  and 
experienced  editor,  gave  his  young  friend  many 
points  which  helped  him  when  farther  along  in  his 
career.  He  told  him  that  the  way  for  a  young  man 
to  achieve  success  in  newspaper  work  was  to  scarr 
a  paper  in  a  small  town  in  which  no  other  organ  had 
appeared,  and  after  it  had  made  sufficient  headway 
to  sell  to  some  one  else,  thus  making  a  large  profit 
on  his  knowledge  and  experience.  Young  Shriner 
adopted  this  advice.  After  working  for  a  time  on 
a  Chillicothe  paper  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
money  for  his  project,  he  located  in  Waverly,  O.. 
and  with  two  assistants,  an  old  hand  press,  and  a 
few  fonts  of  type,  started  the  Wilmington  Republican. 
After  a  few  months,  when  the  paper  had  reached  a 
wonderful  degree  of  popularity  in  the  surrounding 
country,  he  sold  out.  He  then  went  to  Nelsonville, 
Ky.,  where  he  started  the  Miners'  Journal,  a  publi- 
cation devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  miners 
of  the  region. 

Within  the  next  few  years  he  founded  the  Adelphi 
Border  News,  Mineral  Region  Herald,  the  Vinton 
Herald,  the  Richie  Press,  and  several  others.  Then 
the  war  broke  out.  His  long  connection  with  public 
life  and  affairs  had  made  Shriner  intensely  patriotic, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
boys  in  blue.  He  identified  himself  with  an  Ohio 
organization  called  Milroy's  Scouts,  that  through- 
out the  war  did  good  service  scouting  and  on  out- 
post duty  for  the  heavy  bodies  of  infantry  with  which 
it  was  stationed. 

After  Lee's  surrender  Mr.  Shriner  returned  to 
Ohio  and  again  began  his  operations  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  One  after  another  he  started  and  sold 
The  West  Virginia  State  Journal,  the  Grafton  li)ilcr- 
prise,  The  Petroleum  Gazette,  the  Franklin  Daily 
News,  the  Clarksville  News,  the  Salem  Register  the 
Clarksburg  Telegraph,  the  Williamsport  News,  the 
Wilmington  Commercial,  the  Laurelville  Record, 
The  Country  School  Teacher,  The  Literary  Gem,  The 
Daily  Hustler,  the  Greenfield  News,  the  Greenfield 
Journal,  and  a  number  of  others.  In  all,  the  papers 
that  he  has  established  number  about  thirty-six. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  newspapers  that  any 


GREAT  REAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 
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Jars  and 
Vibrations 


Every  watch  is  daily  subjected  to  severe  jars 

and  vibrations — in  going  up  and  down  stairs, 

in  riding,  and  in  various  other  ways.     Unless 

properly  adjusted,  such  jars  will  seriously  affect 

S         the   time-keeping   accuracy   of   any  watch.     When 

you  buy  a  Howard  Watch,  you  have  a  watch  that  is 

absolutely  perfect  in  adjustment — that  keeps  accurate 

time  under  all  conditions.     The  makers  of  the 

tfOWA/?£ 

WATCH 

have  found  by  experience  that  the  only  possible  way  to  achieve  such  deli- 
cate and  accurate  adjustments  is  to  perfect  them  finally  after  the 
movement  lias  been  placed  in  its  own  case.   Therefore,  when  you  buy 
a  "Howard,"   you  buy  a  watch  the  adjustments  of  which  have 
never  been  disturbed,  for  after  the  final  test  by  the  expert  adjuster 
it  is  enclosed  in  the  velvet-lined  mahogany  cabinet  in  which  you 
buy  it,  and  is  accompanied  by  Certificates  of  Guarantee  coin- 

Eletely  identifying  watch,  case  and  movement,  also  stating  the 
xed  price  at   which  the  watch    must  be  sold — no  matter 
where  or  from  whom  you  buy  it. 

Howard  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.     Prices  range 
from  535  to  5150,  the  difference  being  not  in  the  grade  of  ma/e- 
rials  or  workmanship,  but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of  jewels, 
and  the  adjustments. 

"  Watch  Wisdom  "  FREE 

We  wintjon  to  have  a  FREE  copy  of 
*'  Watch  WUdom"— •  mighty  Interesting 
book  which  tell*  more  about  time  than 
jrou  ever  knew  before.  It'»  written  by 
Elbert  Uubbard.    WRITE  TO-DAY. 
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E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY. 
Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 
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^katyou  may  ab- 
solutely  rely 
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a  perfect   ed^e 


KOKEN  BARBERS' 
SUPPLY  CO.cJVokexs 

2502  OHIO  AVE     ~     ST.  LOUIS 


EVER-READY'  SAFETY  A100 

RAZOR- 12  Blades 


T 


HE  only  12  bladed  dollar 
razor  in  the  world.  A 
better  razor  impossible.  Com- 
plete for  S1.00  «ith  silver 
nickeled  frame— 12  Ever 
Ready  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stropper  at 
tractivelv  cased.  Extra  blades 
12  f'>r  75  cents,  which  also  lit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex- 
changed for  six  dull  ones  and25< 

Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  M.dl 
orders  prepaid  51. 0U. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  299  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  the  HIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

By  Dr.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  University  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor ,  Chicago. 

"  Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative." — Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"  It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  book  for  professional  man,  nurse  or 
layman."     Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net;  by  mail  54  cent* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


bSAnHADUU-V,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  ASb 
OTHER  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Small  i2tno,  cloth,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  CQ 

Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Me>  'n    W 

palm  fiber.  Double  weave,  durable  and 
light  weight,  with  colored  design 
in  brim.  Retails  at  $1.  Postpaid 
for  50c,  2  for  90c.  to  introduce 
our  Mexican  hats  and  drawn- 
work.  Sanio  hat.  plain.  40c; 
both  for  75c.  Large,  medium 
and  small  sizes.  Fine  for  fishings 
outings  and  gardening.  Art  Catalog  t-f  Mexican  Smibreros  tit*. 
i  iik  FRANCIS  K.  LKSTF.K  CO.,  Dept.  l>  fc,  Sleellla  Park,  S.H. 
.Larfftai  Ketailers  lndt<in-M>  ti> <ui  Jiandjcrti/t_in_}Vorhi 
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...Scott  K«peh Co  l 

>    PMILAL 


■\v>  have  a  epeci.il  pre 
osition  for  office  build 
inps  and  public,  places, 
saving  CO  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent. 

SCOTT  PAPER 


The  Periect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional  strength  and 
softness,  combined  with  the 
perfect  antiseptic  qualities  of 
aromatic  Canada  Balsam, 

make 

Balsam 
Sanitissue 

the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 
sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapped 
in  parch- 
ment, 1  n 
sealed  cartons. 
85  sheets  free.    $1.00 
worth  sent  prepaid  any- 
where. 

CO, 


503  GLENW000  AVE., 


PHIL*..  Pa. 
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Lamp-chimneys  with  my 
name  on  them  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  unless  an  unusual  acci- 
dent happens  to  them.  They 
never  break  from  heat. 

They  give  the  best  light, 
too,  because  they  fit  and  are 
made  of  tough  glass,  clear  as 
crystal. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index    to   Lamp. 
Chimneys.     It's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh 

WHEN    YOU    GET 

it  BEFORE  AN  vou  'wil1  Ret  a  b°°k  of  unique  and 
■  iiniryrr"  exceptional  value.  It  indicates 
RUDI  tHOt  new  and  original  ways  for  speaking 
to  an  audience  -with  grace,  force,  and  dignity,  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  the  will  in  creative  rather  than  imi- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  152 pages.  75  cents. 
Funk  A:  W agnails  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

Frencfj  J 
Onjondie  fj 


Whiting  Papers 

for  fine  correspondence  or  for 
general  business  uses  are  the 
standard.  A  popular  example  of 
Whiting's  exquisite  product  is 

French    Organdie 

which  shares  with  ORGAN- 
DIE GLACE  the  favor  of 
ladies  of  refinement,  for  their 
social  correspondence.  For  so- 
cial or  business  correspondence 
Whiting  Papers  meet  all  require- 
ments by  their  supreme  quality 
and  finish. 

Obtainable  from  best  dealers 
in  stationery. 

Whiting  Paper  Company 

148-150-152  Duane  Street 
k  NEW  YORK 

|  PHILADELPHIA         CHICAGO 

Mills— Holy oke,  Mass. 


one  man  in  the  United  States,  or,  as  far  as  statistics 
go,  any  man  in  the  whole  world  has  founded. 


"Ought    to    Hold    Them," — T.    Roosevelt. — 

"President  Roosevelt  as  a  mountaineer,  '  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  "is  not  much  heard  of,  but  he  is 
'among  those  present.'  '  He  has  been 'elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Alpine  'Club,  an 
exclusive  association  which  elects  only  those  who 
have  done  something  of  note  in  mountain-climbing, 
regardless  of  their  achievements  in  other  directions. 
When  the  President  was  proposed  tor  membership 
some  of  the  Club  objected,  not  having  heard  that  he 
had  any  record  as  a  mountaineer.  To  one  such 
this  story  was  told  by  the  man  proposing  his  name, 
and  after  it  had  circulated  among  the  other  members 
the  President  was  unanimously  elected: 

Long  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President,  he  was 
proposed  for  membership  in  the  English  Alpine  Club, 
and  much  the  same  objection  was  urged,  until  one 
of  the  members  related  an  experience  he  had  in  the 
Alps  several  years  previously. 

The  Alps  story  began  in  Zermatt,  at  the  foot'  of 
the  Matterhorn,  which  is  certainly  a  first-class  peak. 
This  Englishman  said  that  he  g:>t  interested  in  a 
stout,  red-faced  American  who  was  fuming  around 
the  hotel  at  the  weather,  which  prevented  an  im- 
mediate assault  on  the  Matterhorn. 

"Are  you  familiar  with  high-mountain  climbing?" 
asked  the  Englishman. 

"No,"  said  the  stout,  etc..  American.  "But  it's 
largely  a  matter  of  'sand'  and  intelligence,  I  guess, 
and  the  guides  will  do  the  rest.  I'll  climb  that  peak 
if  it  takes  all  summer." 

The  next  day,  or  a  few  days  after,  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  American  was  missing  for  two 
days,  only  to  show  up  again  more  disgruntled  than 
ever. 

'They  tell  me  the  Matterhorn  doesn't  count,"  he 
observed  in  reply  to  congratulations  proffered  when 
it  was  learned  that  he  had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  peak. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  was  asked 
of  the  American. 

"Climb'em  all,  if  necessary,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "At  any  rate.  I've  a  list  of  their  'horns,'  as 
they  call  them,  and  will  begin  on  some  of  them  this 
week." 

Arrangement  was  made  by  the  Englishman  that 
the  American  should  advise  him  of  any  important 
conquests  he  might  make.  A  week  later  the  Briton 
got  a  telegram  at  Geneva.     It  ran: 

"Climbed  Schreckhorn.  Ought  to  hold  them. — 
T.  Roosevelt. 

"It  held  them."  resumed  the  American  Alpine  Club 
member  to  the  doubting  Thomas.  "He  was  prompt- 
ly elected,  a  man  with  two  first-class  ascents  being 
accounted  good  enough  for  them." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Good  Precaution.- — "The  duel,"  said  Senator 
Tillman  at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  "is  a  thing  I 
abhor.  I  believe,  tho,  in  manliness  and  pluck,  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  a  conversation 
such  as  was  recently  overheard  in  a  New  York  club 
will  be  typical  of  American  chivalry.  A  New  York 
clubman  approached  a  friend  and  whispered:  'Bludd 
threatens  to  kick  me  the  next  time  he  sees  me  in 
pany.  If  he  should  come  in  here  now,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?'  'Sit  down,  was  he 
reply." — Argonaut. 


Old  Friends.  -Sir  John  Tcnniel,  a  cartoonist  on 
I'unch,  has  celebrated  his  eighty-seventh  birthday. 
He  knew  the  younger  Punch  jokes  when  their  faces 
were  as  smooth  as  a  girl's. — Louisville  Courier- Jour- 
nal. 


Precedent  Kstablishcd. — "Do  you  think  we 
should  let  women  vote?" 

"Certainly.  Why  not?  We  let  them  earn  money 
all  other  ways." — Life. 


Austin    Organ    Company 

A  touch  as  responsive  as 
that  of  a  piano,  full  dignity 
of  tone,  adequate  volume, 
and  sincerity  in  construc- 
tion are  qualities  serving  to 
differentiate  the  AUSTIN 
ORGAN  from  instruments 
of  less  exacting  build. 
Catalogue  "G,"  a  detailed 
treatise  on  our  UNIVERSAL 
AIR  CHEST  SYSTEM,  wUl 
be  mailed  upon  request. 
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MARINE  ENGINE 

2  actual   Bare 
H.  P.  Engine 

With  Accessories  and 
Boat  Fittings,  $39.90 
^,  Swiftest,  most  powerful,  efficient  and  rell- 
\  j  able  engine  of  its  size  on  earth.  Drives  Canoe, 
Rowhoat,    or  14  to  20  ft.    Launch,    with 
load,  6  to  10  miles  per  hour.   Reversible, 
easy  to  install  and  operate.  Runs  on  Gas- 
oline, Distillate,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol. 
Sold  under  5-Year  Guarantee. 

Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept  26,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"Saddle  to  Spur." 

The  Mehlbacb  Saddle  Co.,  No.  igm  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

An  automatic  pump  of  highest  known 
efficiency.  Write  for  booklet  K,  which 
shows  how  the  Niagara  Hydraulic 
Kam  will  de'iver  water  from  a  run- 
ning stream  or  spring  into  your  house, 
garden  and  stable  without  cost  of 
maintenance. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Factort  :  Chester,  Pa, 


IEDUCATIONAK 


BEST  STUDENTS  FOR   YOUR  SCHOOL 

come  from  the  families  of  the  upper  business 
and  professional  classes.  The  Literary  Digest 
is  read  by  42,000  Business  Men,  27,600  Physi- 
cians, 25,500  Lawyers,  14,250  Bankers,  15,000 
Clergymen. 

National     Cathedral     School 

For  Girls,    Fireprobl  Building,    Park  of  40  acres.    Unrivalled 
advantages  in  music  and  art.     Certificate  admits  to    Col- 
lege.   Special  Courses.    Rt.  Bee.  11.  Y.  Sattkrlee,  D.D., 
LL.D,  President  Board  of  Trustees. 
Hi-,.  Barbour  Walker,  M.A.,  Priii.,  Mt,  St.  Alban,  Washington, D. C. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

»o  Fifth  Avenue,  Wow  Vorh 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  ubout  schools.    WM.  O.  l'UATT,  Mgr, 


W  ACRIVCY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
]  f  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  ana  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
iiironiilMis.       O.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


HE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for   Catalogue. 

ISlItEAIi  01'  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Masi. 
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Baby,  2  P.M. 

A  tangled  mass  of  sunny  curls, 
A  rosy  mouth  with  glistening  pearls, 
Sweet  wondering  eyes  of  heaven's  own  hue, 
Like  violets  wet  with  morning  dew — 
That's  baby  ! 

A  rounded  little  velvet  cheek, 
With  dimples  playing  hide-and-seek; 
Two  arms  that  'round  my  neck  are  laid 
To  measure  love  were  surely  made — 
That's  baby  ! 

A  tired  head  that  droops  full  soon, 
A  drowsy  nod,  a  sleepy  croon; 
The  deep-fringed  eyelids  downward  creep, 
And  some  one's  in  the  land  of  sleep — 
That's  baby  ! 

Same  Baby,  3  A.M. 

What  sound  is  this  that  shatters  night, 
And  puts  sweet  sleep  to  headlong  flight  ? 
A  screaming  mouth  fills  most  the  space 
Allotted  to  the  human  face — 
That's  baby  ! 

The  neighbors'  windows  downward  dash. 
Profanity  in  every  crash; 
While  infant  fingers  tear  my  hair 
Until  in  spots  my  scalp  is  bare — 
That's  baby  ! 

With  visage  puffed  and  sorely  clawed, 
With  eyes  that  smart  from  being  "pawed," 
How  can  I  face  the  "boys"  to-day 
And  hear  the  grinning  idiots  say, 
"How's  baby  ? " 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Sacrilegious. —  "Toodles,"  a  little  Washington 
boy,  is  four  years  old,  and  his  mama  and  papa 
think  he's  just  about  the  best  boy  that  ever  lived; 
but  the  other  day  he  got  a  bit  cross  about  something 
or  other  and  an  "Oh,  the  devil!"  slipt  out  before 
he  knew  it.  Of  course,  his  mother  was  grieved  and 
hurt,  and  she  told  Toodles  so.  She  explained  that 
he  mustn't  be  naughty,  and  that  above  all  things  he 
must  not  swear.  "But,  mama,"  said  Toodles,  "it 
ain't  swearing  to  say  that,  'cause  there  is  a  'devil.'" 
"But,  my  dear,"  said  Toodles's  mama,  "you  must 
not  make  light  of  sacred  things." — Buffalo  Com- 
mercial 


No  Advantage. — "Oh  Edgar!  Did  you  see  in 
the  paper  the  description  of  that  new  house  where 
everything  goes  by  electricity?  Wouldn't  it  be  fine 
if  we  could  live  in  a  house  like  that!  All  you  have 
to  do  to  get  anything  you  want  is  to  touch  a  button." 

"That  wouldn't  interest  you,  my  dear,  it  would 
be  no  improvement.  Nothing  could  induce  you  to 
touch  a  button. — Just  look  at  this  coat  of  mine!" — 
Rire. 


All  Alike. — Burglar  (to  the  elderly  maiden) — 
"I  do  not  want  your  life,  lady,  only  your  money." 

Maiden — "Get  out,  you  are  just  like  the  rest  of 
them ! ' ' —  Fliegende  Blaettcr. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

May  3. — The  Dominican  Congress  ratifies  the  new 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

A  Hindu  mob  at  Rawalpindi,  in  the  Punjab,  pil- 
lages the  mission  church,  bums  a  garage,  and 
destroys   a   power-house   plant. 

The  German  Reichstag  passes  by  a  large  majority 
the  bill  establishing  a  colonial  ministry. 

May  4. — A  mine,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
dynamite,  is  found  under  a  street  in  Guatemala 
City,  near  the  home  of  the  President  Cabrera  ami 
not  far  from  the  American  Legation. 
The  Irish  International  Exhibition,  near  Dublin, 
is  opened. 

May  5. — A  Christ  iania  dispatch  gives  an  account 
of  the  discovery   of  important   manuscripts  of 


Thel Days  that 

Prove  If  is  Stove 

1/ 


The  stove  that  is 
best   for    washing- 
day,    ironing -day 
and   baking -day  i9 
best  for  every  other 
day    of    the    week. 
The  New  Perfection 
Oil  Stove  is  such  a  stove  by  every 
test.     It  does  its  work  in  a  new  and 
different  way  from  other  oil  stoves. 
It    produces  a    clean    blue    flame, 
which,    without     overheating     the 
kitchen,  is  instantly  ready  for  boil- 
ing the  water,  heating  the  irons,  or 
baking  the  bread.     The 

NEW  PERFECTION 
'Wick  BlueHameOil  Cook-Stove 

will  make  your  kitchen  work  lighter,  will  cut  your  fuel  bills 
in  two,  and  will  give  you  a  cooler  kitchen.  Made  in  three 
sizes,  with  one,  two,  and  three  burners.  Fully  warranted. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency  for 
descriptive  circular. 


JfaybLamp 


The     #^_ sz^     r     __     is     the   best    all-round 

house  lamp  made. 
Gives  a  soft,  mellow 
light  of  unusual  brilliancy.  An  ornament  to  any  room. 
Made  of  brass  throughout,  beautifully  nickeled.  Perfectly 
constructed  ;  absolutely  safe.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If 
not  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


COPPER  BROWN 


Fashion  is  a  mark  of  civilization — in  paints  as  in  other  things. 
The  best  taste  this  spring  runs  to  COPPER  BROWN  and 
COPPER  VERDE  for  house  painting. 

They  are  well-made,  beautiful  colors,  designed  to  look  well 
and  last  long. 


For  Fashion  Plate  see  "Saturday  Evening  'Post"  of  ^Cay  25 


These  two  colors  come  in  SEALED  CANS  ONLY. 

They  can  be  obtained  from  all  first  class  dealers. 

Prepared   by    all    leading    manufacturers    from    the 
materials,  according  to  carefully  tested  formulas. 


best 


A  pamphlet  of  paint  information — and  paint  is  a  live  topic  to  every  property 
owner — sent  free  on  request  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  I  .  S  . 
636  The  Bourse,  Phila.,   1'a. 


COPPER  VERDE 
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i/Cash  Profits 
*Pile  Quickly 

Get  Started  NOW 

Let  me  tell  you  the  name  of  this  man 
and  muny  others  who  tire  mnking  from 
$10  to  $25  a  day  and  upwards,  making 
these  Miracle  Concrete  Pipe  on  my  Mir- 
acle Pipe  Molds.  Write  me  today.  I'll 
answer  you  personally,  and  make  you  a 
special  proposition  if  you  START 
NOW  where  you  live.  No  experience 
is  necessary.  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent 
to  investigate.     Free  Book  Explains 

Miracle  Concrete  Pipe 

and  how  easily  you,  as  an  individual  or 
Contractor,  can    make   money  fast  with 
my  Miracle  M<>lds.       My   Miracle   Molds 
quickly  pay  for  themselves.    I  make  you 
special  prices  and  terms.     The  first  68 
feet  of  pipe  you  make  pays  for  your 
outfit.     Sells  at  a  profit  of  50% 
to  150%,    according"  to  size      < 
Make  pipe  4  to  42  inches  in  di 
ameter,    either   plain,    bevel  or 
bell  end.     Concrete  pipe  is  40% 
to  C0%  stronger  than  clay  pipe. 
Don't  miss  this.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK. 

O.  U.  MIRACLE 


765 


Pres't  Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Co. 
Wilder  St..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General   Investments 


KIM^     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Through  the  whole  world  you 
will  fail  to  find  the  peer  of  the 

PAUL  E.  WIRT 
Fountain  Pen 

The  oldest  fountain  pen.  Best 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  the  test 
of  years.  Durable;  doesn't  break. 

ALWAYS  READY 
ALWAYS  WRITES 

All    best   dealers.      One  hundred   styles 
including  your  style.     Send  for  bookie  t 
Box  G  24,  BlOOMSBURG  PA. 


ENNEN'S 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


CERTIFICATES" DEPOSIT  f: 


The  Certificate?"  of  Deposit   issued    by  Ihi*' 
bank  are  negotiable  and  may  be  placed  as  col- 
lateral security  for   loans,  being   therefore  an 
1  ideal   form  of  investment     Interest  payable 
January    and   July.     Write  for  booklet  "  D.  " 


FIRST  TRUST  6  SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $100000  00  BILLINGS    MONT. 


»ILEX 
loWDER 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  H™£s 
'CHAFING,  and"  "— '""I 
SUNBURN,  ^jSJfigr , 

Removes  all  odor  of  pereplratloo.    De- 
lightful  after   Sbaviog.     Sold  everywhere,  or 
ed  op. receipt  of  25q-  Get  Menoen's  (the_  original).    Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  fWu-kNX    — ■ 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 

Available  on  Reasonable  Terms  wherever  there  is  a 

PRACTISING  PHYSICIAN 


cSp' 


If  you  will  fill  nut  this  coupon  we  will  trail  you.  in  a  plain  envel- 
ope, full  particulars.     All  correspondence  atriciljr confidential. 

nl'l'IMIi:nilll    I.YHTITl'TE 
E  159  \V.  :t  1 1  li  street.  Mew  York  City 


Name. . . 
A  ddress . 


Morphinism  and  all  drug  addic- 
tions successfully  treated  at  the 
Institute  in  New  York,  in  about 
three  weeks'  time. 


3ii&Diamonds  ffl# 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OB  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one, 
Whatever  yon  select  from  onr  beautiful  catalog  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments._ Your  credit  is  good.    As  a  jrarelnvestment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond, 


■    ATTIC     TIIK'OI.O    RKLIAKLE    ORIGINAL    DIAMOND 
I    Ur  I  I  O  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOl'SK, 

»m«i;im>*.  .v-  co.  i>.  ?t.  in,  »a  t»  as  sum-  st.,  <  hicago.  in. 


20%  annual  Increase  In  value.  Written 
guarantee  of  quality  and  value.  Cata- 
logue free.  Write  for  It  today.  Do  It  now. 


"Some  liveigai^aAre  like- 

hoes 

ttie  more  woiff^^jf^Hie  brighferli 
*  Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL1Q 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  ••• 


Henrik  Ibsen,  all  written  before  1864,  one  of 
them  a  complete  epic  poem. 

May  6. — All  southern  Morocco  is  reported  to  be 

in    rebellion    against    the    Sultan.     The   latter's 

brother  has  been  proclaimed  Sultan  in  Marakesh. 

More  Hindu  riots  take  place  and  the  property  of 

missionaries  is   destroyed. 

"Salome,"  the  Wilde- Strauss  opera,  is  cheered 
at  its  first  production  in  Paris. 

May  7. — The  Irish  Bill  is  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  passed  its  first  reading.  It 
provides  for  an  administrative  council,  mainly 
elective,  controlling  eight  government  depart- 
ments, but  not  the  police.  The  Irish  party 
withholds  judgment  on  the  measure  which  is 
regarded  as  distinctly  conservative.  The  bill 
is  passed  on  the  first  reading  by  a  vote  of  416 
to  121. 

The  Reichstag  passes  the  first  reading  of  the  com- 
mercial agreement  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  refers  the  measure  to  a 
committee. 

May  8. — It  is  reported  at  Tangier  that  the  Rabma 
tribe  has  seized  the  city  of  Morocco  and  ordered 
all  Europeans  to  depart  within  a  fortnight. 
The  reactionary  campaign  in  China  is  in  full 
swing.  Prince  Ching  and  Viceroy  Yuan  Shi 
Kai  are  among  the  leading  officials  who  have 
been  impeached. 

May  9. — A  Hindu  revolt  is  imminent  in  Lahore, 
capital  of  the  Punjab,  India.  Armed  bands  are 
pouring  into  the  city  and  troops  are  being  hur- 
riedly  concentrated. 

The  eruption  of  Stromboli  grows  violent  and 
people  living  in  the  vicinity  have  fled.  Mount 
Etna  is  also  unusually  active. 

Domestic. 

May  3. — The  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  agree- 
ment with  Germany  are  made  public  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Governor  Hughes,  before  the  Elmira .  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  appeals  to  public  opinion  on  the 
Kelsey  case,  the  Utilities  Bill,  and  other  issues. 

May  4. — The  body  of  Horace  Marvin,  Jr.,  is  found 

in  a  marsh  about  half  a  mile  trom  his  home. 
Dean  Huffcutt,  of  the  Cornell   Law  School,  legal 

adviser  of  Governor  Hughes,   commits  suicide. 

It  is  thought  that  he  had  overworked  on  the 

Utilities  Bill  and  other  matters. 
Indictments  against  Chief  of  Police  Collins  and 

five  associates,  charging  corruption  in  the  recent 

Chicago-Mayoralty  campaign  are   returned    by 

a  grand  jury. 

May  5. — Pennsylvania  officials  decide  to  bring 
both  civil  and  criminal  suits  against  men  con- 
nected with  the  capitol  scandal. 

A  strike  ties  up  the  street  railroads  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  reply  to  complaints  of  canal 
workers,  raises  the  wages  of  engineers  and 
train  conductors,  but  rejects  the  steam-shovel- 
men's  demands. 

Judge  E.  H.  Farrar,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  declares  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Federal  Government  full  power 
to  regulate  railroads  in  granting  it  the  right  to 
construct  and  govern  "post-roads."  In  this 
way,  Mr.  Farrar  declares,  interference  by  States 
with  the  national  policy  of  regulation  can  be 
prevented. 
May  6. — Dr.  Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren")  dies  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Ellen  Terry  confirms  the  report  that  she  and  her 
leading  man,  James  Carew,  were  married  in 
Pittsburg  on  March  22. 

May  7. — The  Panama-Canal  engineers  report  that 
last  month's  excavation  was  less  than  13,000 
cubic  yards  short  of  the  1,000,000  mark. 
Eight  men  are  shot  in  riots  between  strike- 
breakers and  strikers  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco. 

May  8. — Senator  Foraker  declares  that  no  one  will 
support  Secretary  Taft  for  President  more 
cordially  than  he  will,  if  Ohio  Republicans 
approve  his  candidacy. 

May  9. — The  trial  of  W.  D.  Haywood  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  in  assassinating  Governor  Steu- 
nenberg,  of  Idaho,  is  begun  in  Boise\ 
The  Drug  Trust  is  perpetually  enjoined  by  a 
decree  entered  at  Indianapolis  from  conspiring 
to  fix  minimum  prices. 
The  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Companies  decide  to  increase  their  capital 
stock  issues  by  $136,000,000. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  MAY  CROP  OF  STRIKES 

AMONG  a  number  of  items  culled  by  the  Paris  Figaro  from 
an  imaginary  "  daily  paper  of  the  future  "  is  one  reporting  a 
strike  of  hospital  attendants  followed  by  a  counterstrike  on  the 
part  of  the  patients.  "All  the  inmates  of  the  HSpital  Louis," 
asserts  this  mythical  sheet,  "have  suddenly  left  their  beds  and 
resumed  their  ordinary  occupations."  The  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, apparently,  are  more  embarrassed  by  recent  union  tactics 
than  were  the  resourceful  patients  of  the  "  Hopital  Louis"  by  the 
secession  of  their  nurses.  They  would  gladly  "  resume  their  ordi- 
nary occupations,"  but  their  will  has  been  thwarted  by  a  varied 
assortment  of  strikes  which,  after  suspending  the  telephone  service 
and  closing  the  laundries,  finally  went  so  far  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
street-car  service.  Union  men,  at  the  word  of  their  leaders,  says 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  "have  quit  their  jobs  and  have  left 
the  poor  old  city  to  cripple  along  as  best  she  may,  upon  the  basis 
of  her  powers  of  suffering  and  endurance."  May  Day  has  had 
its  usual  aftermath  in  other  cities  as  well— notably  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Seattle,  Boston,  and  New  York — but  to  San  Francisco 
belongs  the  front  of  the  stage.  According  to  a  former  Labor 
Commissioner,  the  era  of  great  strikes  is  rapidly  being  crowded 
into  the  past  by  a  growing  spirit  of  conciliation.  "Capital  and 
labor,"  asserts  the  New  York  World,  "have  eaclVlearned  the  lesson 
of  the  folly  of  using  their  giants'  strength  like  a  giant,  and  the 
gain  is  great."  Nevertheless  rioting  and  bloodshed  have  accom- 
panied the  teamsters'  strike  in  Boston,  the  strike  of  the  longshore- 
men in  New  York,  and,  conspicuously,  the  carmen's  strike  in  San 
Francisco.  Some  1,700  union  conductors  and  motormen  have 
gone  out  to  enforce  their  demand  for  "$3  and  eight  hours,"  and  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Cornelius,  their  leader,  "nothing  short  of  that 
will  stop  this  strike."  On  the  other  side  Patrick  Calhoun,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Railroads,  repudiates  any  idea  of  a  compro- 
mise, and  states  that  as  rapidly  as  the  company  is  justified  by  the 
protection  given  it  will  resume  service.  On  the  first  attempt  to 
run  the  cars  with  non-union  crews  they  were  mobbed  at  frequent 
points  along  the  line  and  bombarded  with  bricks  and  stones.  Ex- 
pecting such  an  outbreak,  and  believing  that  the  police  would 
show  their  sympathy  with  the  strikers  by  refusing  to  interfere,  the 
company  had  armed  its  strike-breakers.  These  opened  fire  with 
their  revolvers  upon  the  rioters,  killing  and  wounding  a  number. 
The  next  day  Chief  of  Police  Dinan  announced  that  "  policemen 
armed  with  riot  guns  will  shoot  down  any  strike-breakers  on  the 
company's  cars  whom  we  catch  firing  a  shot."     The  few  cars  that 


ran  were  escorted  by  police  in  automobiles,  and  were  cheered  as 
they  passed  through  the  better  residential  portions  of  the  city. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  passengers.  If  the  police  do  not 
succeed  in  controlling  the  situation  the  citizens  look  to  Governor 
Gillett  to  call  out  the  militia,  or,  if  necessary,  to  call  for  Federal 
troops.  The  arming  of  the  strike-breakers  is  only  less  condemned 
than  the  initial  rioting  of  the  strike  sympathizers.  The  most  ag- 
gressive of  these,  it  is  said,  were  boys  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age— the  hoodlum  element  which  plays  such  a  pernicious 
part  in  most  outbreaks  of  mob  violence.  Says  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  criticizing  the  apathy  of  Mayor  Schmitz  and  Chief  of 
Police  Dinan  : 

"Dinan  is  aware  that  when  a  great  strike  is  in  progress  a  certain 
lawless,  turbulent  element  in  the  population,  including  a  large 
number  of  reckless,  half-grown  boys,  and  not  consisting  mainly, 
if  at  all,  of  strikers  or  members  of  unions,  delights  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provoke  riots.  These  riots,  as  all  sagacious  union  lead- 
ers know,  do  much  to  break  a  strike,  for  they  give  the  employers 
an  excuse  for  calling  in  the  militia  or  the  United  States  army,  and 
tend  to  alienate  public  sympathy  from  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 
The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  no  reason  to  love  Calhoun; 
they  do  not  love  Calhoun.  The  people  bear  in  mind  that  Cal- 
houn's bribe-giving  corporation  is  no  less  a  law-breaker  than  the 
coward  who  throws  bricks  from  the  shelter  of  a  mob  and  draws 
the  fire  of  the  strike-breakers  upon  a  throng  of  innocent  bystand- 
ers— men,  women,  and  children.  But  the  people  will  not  tolerate 
rioting  and  bloodshed.  Order  must  be  maintained,  and  the  Car- 
men's Union  and  the  public  alike  expect  Mayor  Schmitz  and 
Chief  Dinan  to  maintain  it.  Issuing  fierce  orders,  three  or  four 
hours  after  a  riot,  is  not  the  way  to  preserve  the  peace 

"  The  Carmen's  Union  in  the  past  has  proved  itself  a  peaceable 
organization  in  strikes.  In  the  great  strike  which  the  men  won  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  union  put  pickets  on  every  car  sent  out  by 
the  company,  and  the  pickets  protected  the  cars  and  the  strike- 
breakers. Let  the  union  conduct  this  strike  in  its  own  lawful  way, 
without  interference  from  the  mob.  The  union  has  not  invited  the 
rioters  to  help." 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  says  of  the  labor  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  : 

"Two  things  about  the  situation  are  of  the  gravest  significance. 
One  is  that  the  banks  are  withdrawing  accommodations  and  the 
other  is  that  a  general  shutdown  and  lockout  is  seriously  discust 
as  an  alternative  to  the  existing  turmoil,  strife,  and  confusion. 
Men  who  were  getting  ready  to  build  two  or  three  months  ago 
have  given  up  the  idea  for  the  present— have  decided  to  await  de- 
velopments for  a  time.  The  banks  are  contracting  their  loans» 
and  advising  their  customers  not  to  plunge  heavily  till  conditions 
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are  more  settled.     Every  San-Francisco  business  man  frankly  ad- 
mits that  he  is  preparing  to  sail  as  close  to  the  wind  as  he  can." 

The  questions  at  issue  in  San  Francisco,  asserts  the  Indianap- 
olis News,  are  vastly  more  important  than  those  involved  in  a 
mere  dispute  between  employers  and  employees.  What  is  to  be 
decided,  it  goes  on  to  say,  is  "whether  the  city  is  to  be  ruled  by 
law  or  by  trade-unions."  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  makes 
practically  the  same  assertion,  thus: 

"  Decency  and  public  order  are  the  main  issues  involved.  Upon 
the  merits  of  the  particular  dispute  between  the  carmen  and  the 
street  railroads  men  may  differ.  None  of  us  can  be  so  well  in- 
formed as  to  those  merits  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tors which  has  just  passed  on  it,  and  they  have  not  agreed  among 
themselves.  But  that  dispute,  important  as  it  is  to  those  con- 
cerned, sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  great 
question  at  stake,  which  is  whether  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
and  California  are  to  be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  or  by  a  mob  inspired  and  directed  by 
public  enemies." 

The  Call,  of  the  same  city,  implores  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius to  "  stop  fighting  for  a  moment  and  listen  to  the  citizens 
who  are  pleading  for  peace."     We  read  : 

"  Do  you,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Cornelius,  want  soldiers  to  run 
San  Francisco— do  you  want  the  surgery  of  the  saber  and  the  rem- 
edy of  the  rifle  to  cure  this  sickness  of  the  body  politic  ?  Martial 
law  is  the  final  resort.  It  is  only  a  very  little  to  be  preferred  to 
the  state  of  uncontrollable  insurrection  which  invites  it  and  makes 
it  necessary.  It  is  a  confession  of  unfitness  for  self-government. 
Spare  us  that  degradation.  As  surely  as  you  keep  on  fighting  will 
you  make  an  armed  camp  of  this  city.  Already  citizens  of  all 
walks  of  life  and  of  all  interests  are  asking  themselves  how  long  it 
will  be  until  the  soldiers  come.  A  half-dozen  words  of  concilia- 
tion passed  between  you,  the  yielding  of  an  inch  or  two  of  ground, 
and  the  crisis  will  be  past.  Do  you  speak  these  words  and  yield 
that  ground  to-day  and  there  will  be  no  soldiers  billeted  upon  us. 

"  Get  together,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Cornelius.  If  you  and  the 
men  and  the  money  you  stand  for  paid  the  price  alone,  the  public 
might  afford  to  let  you  fight  it'out.  But  it  is  the  public  that  pays 
— pays  in  hardship,  in  dwindling  business,  in  weariness,  in  pov- 
erty, in  pain,  and  in  privation.  The  price  is  too  high.  The  pub- 
lic refuses  to  pay  any  more  of  it.  It  is  the  public,  also,  that  can 
and  will  punish  you  both  and  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  do  it 
more  mischief." 

"  Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case,"  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  "  the  strikers  largely  forfeited  the  public's  support, 


without  which  no  strike  of  the  kind  can  succeed,  the  moment  riot 
showed  its  head."  The  New  York  Sun  traces  San  Francisco's 
present  complications  to  the  great  strike  and  lockout  in  that  city 
in  1901  which  "established  there  a  powerful  and  vicious  mo- 
nopoly which  has  dominated  both  business  and  politics."  It  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  The  history  of  the  city  since  that  time  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  generous  indorsement  of  that  form  of  control.  It  has  been  a 
rule  of  the  mob  and  the  grafter.  An  obnoxious  form  of  Socialism 
has  intruded  its  slimy  presence.  Sooner  or  later  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing must  come,  and  it  may  be  that  the  coast  city  is  even  now  on 
the  verge  of  regeneration." 

The  strike  of  New  York's  longshoremen  for  an  advance  of  33% 
per  cent,  in  wages  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  seriously  disturbs  the  commerce  of  our  greatest 
port.  Nearly  ten  thousand  men  are  idle  as  a  result,  and  rioting 
and  violence  have  not  been  entirely  absent  from  the  situation. 
The  following  sentences  are  from  an  interview  with  President 
Connors  of  the  Longshoremen's  Protective  Association  as  quoted 
in  The  Evening  Journal  : 

"  No  violence  ;  we  shall  win.  We  are  prepared  to  keep  the  fight 
up  all  summer.     Our  emergency  fund  will  enable  us  to  win. 

"  They  say  we  can  live  comfortably  on  our  present  wages.  My 
answer  is  this:  'I  used  to  pay  $6  a  month  rent;  now  I  pay  $13.' 
We  pay  a  cent  apiece  for  potatoes;  we  paid  half  that  price  a  few 
years  ago." 

Says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"The  merit  of  the  demand  for  increased  wages  of  the  men  who 
work  along  the  water-fronts  of  this  port  in  loading  and  unloading 
merchandise  has  not  been  made  very  clear,  but  about  the  mischief 
of  a  general  strike  in  this  kind  of  labor  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Its  consequences  do  not  fall  solely  upon  the  employers  of  the 
labor  or  the  transportation  companies  whose  traffic  is  directly  af- 
fected. Loss  and  injury  are  entailed  upon  those  who  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  employment  or  payment  of  the  longshoremen, 
and  the  business  of  the  entire  community  is  harmed.  If  pro- 
tracted, such  a  strike  might  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  port  of 
New  York  by  diverting  some  part  of  its  commerce  to  other  ports. 

"  Altho  there  is  a  longshoremen's  union,  it  is  said  that  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  this  class  of  workmen  are  not  union  men,  and 
yet  they  made  a  concerted  demand  for  higher  wages  and  joined 
with  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  strike  when  the  demand  was  re- 
fused. A  few  of  the  companies,  mainly  in  the  coasting  trade, 
have  yielded,  but  the  ocean-steamship  lines  have  mostly  taken  the 
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—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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ground  that  the  traffic  will  not  bear  it.  They  say  they  can  not 
afford  to  make  the  advance  with  freight  rates  where  they  are,  and 
these  are  determined  by  a  competition  which  they  can  not  control. 
One  fault  in  these  labor  demands  dictated  by  the  unions  is  the 
policy  of  uniform  wages  regardless  of  differences  in  efficiency. 
This  vitiates  the  whole  labor-union  policy,  for  some  men  are  worth 
more  than  others  in  the  same  kind  of  labor,  and  without  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact  the  adjustment  of  cost  to  value  is  impossible." 


"  W.  T.  Stead  has  sailed  for  Europe.  The  impression  which 
he  has  made  in  this  country  has  been  anything  but  good.  Un- 
questionably a  genius,  he  is  extravagant,  inaccurate,  whimsical, 
with  an  itching  for  notoriety  which  is  almost  a  mania,  and  credu- 


AMERICA'S  IMPRESSION  OF  MR.    STEAD 

BUT  for  William  T.  Stead— as  that  gentleman  himself  assures 
us  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews— "  there  would  be  no 
Hague  conference  for  the  world  to  talk  about."  This  view  of  the 
case  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  press  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  chairmen  of  the  various  peace  gatherings  which  Mr.  Stead 
addrest  as  an  honored  speaker  during  his  recent  flying  visit  to  this 
country.  What  has  mainly  imprest  the  newspapers  is  the  report 
that  his  American  audiences  were  treated  to  outbreaks  of  irrita- 
bility during  which  courtesy  was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  vigor  of 
phrase.  Thus,  while  addressing  the  ministers  of  the  New  York 
Methodist  Conference  assembled  in  the  Union  Methodist  Church, 
Mr.  Stead  interrupted  himself  to  cry  out,  "  I  don't  give  a  damn  for 
your  'amens  '  unless  you  do  something."  His  attitude  at  the  ses- 
sions of  Mr.  Carnegie's  Peace  Congress  earned  him  a  newspaper 
characterization  as  the  "  stormy  petrel  "  of  the  convention — an  in- 
adequate term,  as  a  contemporary  points  out,  since  "no  one  ever 
charged  those  daring  birds  with  causing  the  storm."  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  one  or  two  other  presiding  officers  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  short  Mr.  Stead's  flow  of  eloquence  when  it  evidenced  a  disre- 
gard of  the  flight  of  time.  Addressing  a  labor-union  meeting  on 
behalf  of  his  now  famous  but  futile  plan  for  an  international  peace 
pilgrimage,  he  described  himself  as  a  man  who  "goes  around 
dragging  his  coat  on  the  floor  trying  to  see  if  he  can  get  somebody 
to  tread  on  it,  and  doggoned  disappointed  if  he  can  not."  He 
told  an  audience  of  peace  advocates  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
that  the  people  who  attend  peace  conferences  are  an  "  impractical 
lot,"  adding:  "I  sometimes  think  the  Lord  endowed  them  with 
so  much  goodness  of  heart  that  he  did  not  have  anything  left  for 
common  sense."  In  Chicago  a  peace  meeting  arranged  in  Mr. 
Stead's  honor  by  Superintendent  Messer,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
Professor  Small,  and  Miss  Jane  Addams,  was  opened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  formal  resolutions.  "  You  may  pass  those 
resolutions  if  you  choose,"  said  Mr.  Stead,  "  but  you  might  just  as 
well  put  them  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  them.  They  combine  every 
defect  that  they  possibly  could."  The  Chicago  Chronicle, glowing 
with  indignation,  makes  the  following  comment: 

"It  turned  out  that  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  were  the 
same  as  those  adopted  at  the  New  York  meeting  was  what  had 
enraged  him.  When  Miss  Addams  reminded  him  of  it  he  replied 
that  it  was  because  he  had  been  'gagged  '  at  that  meeting.  Miss 
Addams  flatly  contradicted  him,  and  then  he  explained  that  what 
he  meant  was  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  draw  the  resolu- 
tions  

"  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  dullest  understanding  that  Stead 
considers  himself  the  superior  and  the  condescending  patron  of 
any  American  community  that  he  visits,  that  the  only  objects  he 
has  in  view  are  the  collection  of  money  and  the  advertisement  of 
himself  and  his  absurd  schemes,  and  that  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  hospitality  and  respectful  consideration  which  is  everywhere 
shown  him." 

It  is  surprizing  to  see  how  frequently  the  note  of  resentment  ap- 
pears in  the  press  comment  on  Mr.  Stead's  methods  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace.  When,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  he  brought 
to  a  close  an  earlier  visit  to  these  shores,  the  New  York  Christian 
Advoca/e—wh'\ch  according  to  its  own  statement.  "  always  com- 
mends foreign  visitors  of  note  when  possible  "—could  find  nothing 
more  flattering  than  this  to  say  of  him  : 


THE    ANGEL    OF    PEACE. 

Uncle  Sam— "  If  he's  like  this  as  a  peace  representative,  heaven 
preserve  us  from  a  visit  from  Mr.  Stead  in  any  other  capacity. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

lous  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  even  in  this  case,  seen  in  a  thoroughly 
sane  man." 

Now,  at  the  close  of  his  second  visit,  the  same  publication  looks 
in  vain  for  evidence  on  which  to  revise  or  retract  this  judgment. 
In  an  editorial  presumably  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Buckley  we  read  : 

"His  decorum  is  even  more  erratic  than  before,  and  his  lan- 
guage keeps  unsteady  pace  with  his  boorish  manners 

"  For  many  years  this  personage  has  fluctuated  between  notori- 
ety and  fame.  He  has  started  more  things  that  never  came  to 
pass  than  any  other  man  of  influence,  and  said  many  smart  and 
not  a  few  really  wise  things.  He  founded  The  Review  of  Reviews 
in  England,  and,  in  a  limited  sense,  that  Review  of  Reviews  in  this 
country,  which  Albert  Shaw,  LL.D.,  to  his  own  honor  and  the 
profit  of  the  readers,  has  edited  since  its  beginning.  .  .  .  On  un- 
usual or  abnormal  phenomenon — real  or  alleged— his  credulity  is 
as  gluttonous  and  undistinguishing  as  the  appetite  of  a  shark.  A 
defunct  magazine  which  he  edited  is  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  ghost  stories,  successful  impositions  which  he  seemed  to  believe 
true  or  possibly  so,  random  dreams  by  hare-brained  or  hysterical 
people,  and  compositions  of  individuals  plainly  afflicted  with  'ex- 
aggerated ego'  and  liable  to  'brain-storms,'  asleep  or  awake, 
drunk  or  sober,  drugged  or  undrugged. 

"  Undoubtedly  he  has  a  spark  of  genius,  and  might  well  be  given 
a  large  place  in  the  next  edition  of  Lombroso's  book  devoted  to 
proving  his  not  yet  proved  thesis  that  genius  is  a  species  of  insan- 
ity. The  magazine  above  mentioned  would  be  invaluable  material 
for  that  purpose 

"We  learn  that  many  of  those  who  heard  Mr.  Stead  supposed 
that  he  came  as  a  representative  of  the  British  Government. 
Various  newspapers  have  intimated  the  same.  To  the  honor  of 
the  British  Government  we  are  able  to  say  that  this  is  not  so. 
Mr.  Stead  probably  is  not  responsible  for  this  error;  but  his  man- 
ner might  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  is  the  ambassador  of  all 
nations,  including  the  heads  of  the  different  great  religions  of 
the  earth." 

Mr.  Stead's  idea  of  peace,  according  to  a  facetious  journalist 
who  en/arges  upon  this  inspiring  topic  in  the  New  York  Times,  is 
"a  sort  of  grand  scrap  without  casualties."  By  the  same  pen  we 
are  further  informed  : 

"  As  Richard  Wagner  invented  the  continuous  melody  and  made 
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It  is  not  the  Taft  band-wagon  that  lie  is  about  to  enter. 

it  the  basis  of  modern  opera,  so  W.  T.  Stead  has  invented  the 
continuous  speech,  which  he  considers  the  groundwork  of  Univer- 
sal Peace.  .  .  .  'Peace  in  Its  Relation  to  Me'  and  'I  in  .My  Rela- 
tion to  Peace,'  two  delightful  speeches,  have  alternated  on  his 
lips  along  the  weary  miles  of  his  pilgrimage." 

In  the  following  brief  sentences  the  writer  in  The  Times  cap- 
tures for  us  what  he  claims  to  be  the  spirit,  tho  not  the  letter,  of 
one  of  Mr.  Stead"s  speeches: 

"  Universal  peace  can  only  be  achieved  by  advertising.  With 
sublime  disinterestedness  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  task  of 
being  its  billboard.  Peace  and  I  understand  each  other  thor- 
oughly. Only  this  morning  I  was  saying  to  her.  'Dovey,  I'll  get 
you  into  the  best  international  circles  yet.'  You  should  have  seen 
how  trustingly  she  flapped  her  battered  wings." 

We  quote  also  a  few  trenchant  sentences  from  a  character 
sketch  in  Current  Literature  (New  York) : 

"  Not  one  of  the  many  delightful  personal  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Stead  is  more  manifest  than  his  freedom  from  affectation.  He 
makes  no  more  pretense  of  concealing  his  own  vast  influence  than 
did  Napoleon.  His  egotism  is  so  natural  and  spontaneous  that  it 
is  a  positive  delight 

"William  T.  Stead  does  not  write  about  William  T.  Stead 
through  lack  of  something  to  write  about.  He  does  it  merely 
because  the  things  which  pertain  to  himself  are  the  best  possible 
illustrations  of  anything  that  can  concern  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
As  Hazlitt  said  of  Cobbett,  he  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  giv- 
ing the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  subject  from  a  squeamish 
delicacy,  for  he  likes  both  himself  and  his  subject  too  well.  .  .  . 
Stead,  in  a  word,  is  his  own  best  topic,  made  additionally  interest- 
ing from  time  to  time  by  incidental  reference,  to  such  minor  sub- 
jects as  The  Hague,  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  earthquake  at 
San  Francisco." 


THE  OHIO  KALEIDOSCOPE 

SO  brief  was  the  tarrying  of  peace  with  the  Republican  factions 
of  Ohio  that  her  widely  heralded  advent  seems  now  but  a 
dream  and  a  delusion.  "  The  Buckeye  dove,"  as  one  paper  phrases 
it,  "  is  back  in  her  cote,  broken-winged,"  and  the  air  is  again  tilled 
with  the  dreadful  jangle  of  internecine  warfare.  Seeking  a  sym- 
bol for  the  political  situation  in  that  State  the  press  are  divided 
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SECRETARY    TAFT, 

Undisturbed,  apparently,  by  the  hazards  of  political  warfare. 

between  the  kaleidoscope  and  the  merry-go-round.  A  few  of 
what  are  at  present  the  salient  facts  are  thus  tersely  stated  by  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) :  "Senator  Foraker  disavows  his  ac- 
ceptance of  peace;  Senator  Dick  calls  off  the  Conference  which 
had  been  convoked;  Chairman  Brown  lets  the  State-Committee 
part  of  the  Conference  go  on;  Secretary  Taft's  friends  reopen 
their  attack  on  the  Senatorial  machine;  and  Secretary  Taft  him- 
self in  his  serene  and  blissful  avoirdupois  spreads  abroad  his 
silent  and  amiable  smile  of  satisfaction."  What  will  happen  now, 
remarks  the  same  paper,  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  forecast 
But  it  adds.  "  The  early  promise  that  Ohio  politics  would  impart 
a  lively  interest  to  the  year  seems  still  in  the  way  of  fulfilment." 
It  appears  that  the  time  for  parley  is  over,  and  that  the  Taft  and 
Foraker  factions  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  dread  arbitrament 
of  political  war.  Meanwhile,  Senator  Foraker,  having  uttered 
his  defiance,  returns  to  his  beloved  Brownsville  investigation, 
and  Secretary  Taft  continues  to  dream  of  justice  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

iSut  while  the  papers  appear  to  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  For- 
aker has  his  back  to  the  wall  and  is  grimly  determined  upon  a 
fight    to  the    finish,    many    hint    that    his  supporting    forces    are 
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less  unshaken  in  their  attitude.     Thus  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.) : 

"From  this  distance  it  looks  as  if  the  Dick-Foraker  forces  in 
Ohio  had  virtually  contest  the  utter  breakdown  of  their  campaign 
to  withhold  the  support  of  the  State  in  the  next  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  from  Mr.  Taft  and  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Foraker. 
It  was  only  six  weeks  ago  that  the  senior  Senator  publicly  asked 
his  Republican  constituents  to  choose  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft.  The  friends  of  the  Secretary  of  War  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge. The  party  machinery  of  Ohio  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Foraker  and  Mr.  Dick.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  Mr. 
Dick  and  Mr.  Cox,  the  boss  emeritus  of  Hamilton  County,  acting 
in  Mr.  Foraker*s  interest,  suggested  last  week  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached,  and  should  be  reached,  among  the  party  man- 
agers giving  Mr.  Taft  the  undivided  support  of  Ohio  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  The  duplicate  call  for  the  Columbus  Confer- 
ence was  accordingly  issued.  But  because  it  developed,  appar- 
ently, that  the  Conference  would  indorse  Mr.  Taft  unconditionally 
and  decline  to  express  itself  on  any  incidental  questions,  it  was 
suddenly  snuffed  out  as  an  ill-judged  and  nugatory  experiment. 

"Whether  its  suppression  should  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
antecedent  war  status  is  revived  or  that  peace  rules  once  more 
merely  by  default,  we  do  not  venture  to  decide.     But  one  thing  is 


CHARLES    P.    TAFT   AND   BELLAMY    STOKER, 

Discussing  the  situation  in  Ohio.     Mr.  Taft  is  a  brother  of 
Secretary  Taft  and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

clear,  and  that  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Republican  voters  of 
Ohio  have  ranged  themselves  behind  Mr.  Taft  and  that  no  com- 
bination of  leaders  to  defeat  him  is  now  practicable.  Even  the 
Dick-Foraker  machine  was  ready  to  indorse  him  and  was  pre- 
vented from  declaring  in  his  favor  only  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Columbus  Conference.  In  so  far  as  Senators  Foraker  and  Dick 
represent  opposition  to  the  Administration  and  its  policies,  they 
are  leaders  without  a  following.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  next  spring  lor  a  poll  of  the  Republican  voters  on  this  issue, 


but  when  it  is  taken  the  verdict,  unless  some  miracle  intervenes, 
will  be  almost  ludicrously  one-sided.'" 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  A ' dvertiser  (Rep  )  thinks 
it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  victory  will  ultimately  be  Secretary 
Taft's,  and  adds.  "The  country  is  in  a  mood  to  applaud  dragon- 
killers,  even  tho  the  dragon  is  papier  mache."  The  fact  that 
George  B.  Cox,  "the  Cincinnati  Warwick."  has  declared  himself 
for  Taft  is  regarded  as  specially  significant  by  the  Minneapolis 
Jo urnali, I nd .  Repj  because  "  Mr.  Cox's  greatest  asset  is  astute- 
ness," and  his  declaration  means  that  he  "has  had  his  ear  to  the 
ground  and  has  heard  the  rumble  of  the  Ohio  Taft  Heavy  Men's 
brigade."  Some  papers,  however,  continue  to  deplore  the  pros- 
pect of  a  divided,  and  possibly  a  contested,  delegation  from  Ohio 
in  the  next  National  Convention  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
(Rep.)  even  undertakes  to  convince  Mr.  Taft  that  he  can  not  get 
the  Ohio  delegation  and  that  it  is  therefore  his  duty  to  the  party 
to  make  way  for  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Rep.)  finds  the  situation 
so  badly  mixt  that  "  there  is  great  danger  of  confusing  the  sheep 
with  the  goats."  Confessing  to  a  certain  amount  of  surprize  and 
apprehension  over  a  state  of  affairs  that  "  keeps  everybody  guess- 
ing." The  Chronicle  says : 

"Out  of  all  the  murk  and  mystery  one  thing  looms  up  distinctly, 
however.  With  his  approval  or  without  it  Mr.  Taft  is  now  Mr. 
Cox's  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 

" '  Hooray  for  Taft ! '  shouts  Mr.  Cox.  and  from  the  hillsides  and 
plains  of  Hamilton  County  and  other  populous  districts  comes  the 
loyal  response,  'Hooray  for  Taft ! '  Whether  Mr.  Taft  likes  it  or 
not,  Mr.  Cox  is  vigorously  boosting  his  Presidential  candidacy." 


GEORGE   k.  cox, 

YVIir.  from  his  prowess  as  a  President-maker,  has  been  called 
"the  Warwick  of  Cincinnati." 
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GENERAL  KUROKI'S   VISIT 

AT  least  one  result  of  great  practical  importance  is  due  to  come 
from  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  General  Kuroki,  who  is  visiting  here  as  an  official 
representative  of  Japan  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  There 
should  be  a  perceptible  diminution  of  the  prophecies  of  a  Japan- 
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GENERAL   KUROKI    AND    HIS   NIECE. 

ese  war  which  numerous  alarmists,  most  of  them  foreigners  to 
both  countries,  have  persisted  in  elaborating  even  at  this  late  day. 
The  cordiality  and  good-will  evidenced  by  both  the  visiting  Gen- 
eral and  his  hosts  is  indicative,  the  press  tell  us,  of  anything  but 
an  immediate  breach  between  the  two  countries  which  they  rep- 
resert.  And  yet  it  was  only  last  week  that  we  reviewed  in  these 
columns  the  picturesque  vision  of  a  German  naval  officer  which 
depicted  England.  Germany,  Japan,  and  America  mixt  up  in  an 
international  war  brought  on  by  Japan's  ambition  to  become  mis- 
tress of  the  Pacific.  The  current  number  of  Colliers  Weekly  con- 
tains the  description  of  a  similar  prophecy  for  which  a  French 
writer  is  responsible.  But  the  editorial  comment  which  accom- 
panies it  does  not  show  that  the  alarm  evidently  felt  by  the  French- 
man persists  after  his  ideas  have  been  translated  into  cold  English. 
Quite  the  contrary — after  mentioning  the  visit  of  General  Kuroki 
this  paper  observes  that  "the  welcome  extended  to  our  illustri- 
ous guests  indicates  anything  but  an  expectation  of  impending 
trouble." 

Everywhere  in  this  country  he  is  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple. The  Baltimore  American  thus  describes  the  reception  given 
him  : 

"  When.  Kuroki  landed  in  Seattle  he  was  surprized  at  the  warmth 
of  the  popular  greeting.  And  all  the  way  across  the  continent  the 
people  crowded  to  see  him  and  bade  him  welcome,  having  in  mind 
undoubtedly  awesome  memories  of  Liaoyang,the  Sha  River,  and 
Mukden.  At  Bismarck,  at  Chicago,  at  Pittsburg — wherever 
Kuroki  made  a  pause  and  showed  himself — they  paid  him  tribute 
as  the  hero  of  the  land-fights  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  It  is  doubtful  whether  American  democracy  would  be  able 
to  see  plainly  the  halo  which  surrounds  a  king,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  never  misses  seeing  the  halo  which  surrounds  a  great  war- 
rior." 

He  is  compared  with  Grant  as  a  military  hero  and  his  present 
triumphal  journey  is  likened  to  that  which  our  own  warrior  took 
in  the  East  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Escorting  General 
Kuroki   on    his  visits  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  sharing  with 


him  the  tribute  of  the  American  people,  are  several  battle-ships 
of  the  famous  Togo  fleet.  Tho  warlike  in  outward  appearance 
we  are  assured  by  the  press  that  this  Japanese  display  must  not 
be  taken  as  typifying  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  General  Kuroki 
himself  is  described  as  a  man  of  peaceful  inclinations  and  is  quoted 
as  declaring  that  his  nation  desires  peace  above  all  things.  His 
message  to  the  American  people,  read  at  a  banquet  in  the  Hotel 
Astor.  in  New  York,  consisted  of  these  few  simple  sentences: 

"  The  Japanese  people  love  peace.  They  fought  for  peace.  My 
nation  wants  peace  in  which  to  develop  the  opportunities  that  are 
hers.     We  have  no  other  desire. 

"  The  profession  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  follow  is  noble 
only  because  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  establish  conditions  in 
which  peace  may  be  maintained  and  in  which  the  arts  of  peace 
may  flourish." 

In  addition  to  Kuroki  and  the  Japanese  with  him,  there  is  an- 
other representative  of  the  Mikado  in  this  country  whose  visit 
bids  fair,  we  are  told,  to  help  cement  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations.  Baron  Ozawa,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers, 
is  here,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  this  country  and  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Mikado  to  those  Americans  who  aided  the  Japanese 
during  the  famine  in  Northeast  Japan."  Outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  reported,  he  has  found  not  the  least  hostile  feeling, 
and  touching  the  sentiment  of  his  country  toward  us  he  is  thus 
quoted : 

"Japan  has  looked  earnestly  for  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  because  in  substance  we  have  always  regarded  this  coun- 
try as  a  real  ally  of  Japan.  We  are  desirous  of  having  such  an 
alliance  if  it  could  be  arranged.  So  long,  tho,  as  any  misunder- 
standing like  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  San  Francisco  exists,  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  bring  about  such  an  alliance 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1907.  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
GENERALS  KUROKI  AND  MCARTHUR. 

General  Kuroki  is  wearing  civilian  clothes  and  a  cap,  and  General 
McArthur,  also  in  mufti,  stands  bareheaded  on  his  left. 

"'Would  Japan  purchase  the  Philippines  if  the  United  States 
offered  them  to  her?'  was  asked. 

"•Japan  has  heard  much  of  the  Philippines,  and  I  have  often 
talked  of  them  in  the  House  of  Peers.'  replied  the  Baron,  'but  we 
do  not  desire  them  under  the  present  circumstances.'  " 
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WOMEN  TEACHERS  AND  EQUAL  PAY 

OUTSIDE  interest  in  New  York's  teachers'  salary  bill — 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  at  Albany,  vetoed 
by  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York  City,  passed  again  by  both 
Houses  over  the  Mayor's  veto,  and  now  awaits  the  verdict  of 
( lovernor  Hughes — is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  emphasizes  the 


ABRAHAM    STERN, 

A  school  commissioner  who  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  oppos- 
ing the  "  equal-pay"  bill. 


MRS.    PHYLLIS    LEVERIDGE. 

Who  appealed  to  the  Mayor  to 
veto  the  bill  as  unfair  to  the  pri- 
mary grades. 


principle  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work  "  regardless  of  the  sex  of 
the  worker.  The  really  formidable  opposition  which  the  bill  has 
encountered,  however,  has  been  directed,  not  against  this  princi- 
ple, but  against  various  alleged  defects  concisely  summarized  by 
Mayor  McClellan  when  he  vetoed  the  measure.  His  four  chief 
objections  were  :  that  the  bill  is  mandatory  and  places  an  enor- 
mous expense  on  the  taxpayers;  that  the  local  authorities  already 
have  power  to  do  all  that  this  bill  provides  ;  that  it  is  class  legis- 
lation, favoring  certain  grades  of  women  teachers;  and  that  it 
would  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  present  school  system.  "The 
women  teachers  are  right  in  their  contention,"  says  the  New  York 
Commercial,  "  but  all  wrong  in  the  methods  chosen  by  them  to 
secure  their  rights."  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  papers,  however, 
defend  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  bill,  ascribing  to  those  who 
oppose  it  "envy,  stupidity,  or  general  maliciousness."  Of  the 
principle  at  stake  The  Evening  Journal  says: 

"  The  difficulty  in  getting  fair  treatment,  common  every-day  jus- 
tice, for  the  women  teachers  illustrates  the  general  unwillingness 
of  human  beings  to  accept  a  plain  truth. 

"  A  few  centuries  ago  everybody  thought  it  was  right  for  one 
human  being  to  own  another,  no  matter  what  his  color. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  in  this  country  we  thought  it  was  right  for  one 
human  being  to  own  another,  provided  the  slave  had  a  black  skin, 
or  a  black  ancestor  that  made  his  skin  yellow. 

"It  seemed  then  proper  that  one  man  with  a  white  skin  should 
be  paid  for  his  work  properly,  and  another  man  with  a  black  skin 
paid  nothing  at  all— unless  with  a  whip. 

"  That  idea  we  have  dropt.  A  long  war,  which  cost  millions  of 
lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  drummed  into  Ameri- 
can skulls  the  truth  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  keep  slaves,  and  that  it 
isn't  right. 

"  If  white  men  and  black  men  do  the  same  kind  of  work  now, 
we  give  them  the  same  kind  of  pay. 

"  It  is  too  bad  we  haven't  sense  of  justice  enough  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  women. 

"  Nobody  would  dream  of  saying  in  this  country, 'I'll  pay  an 
Irishman  nine  cents  and  a  German  eight  cents  for  the  same  kind 
of  work.'     It  would  seem  ridiculous. 

"  Then  why  pay  a  male  human  being  two  dollars,  and  a  female 
human  being  one  dollar,  for  identical  work? 


"  If  men  can  do  the  school  work  better  than  the  women,  then 
men  only  should  be  employed,  in  justice  to  the  children. 

"And  if  the  women  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  men,  then 
the  women  should  be  paid  as  well  as  the  men." 

Of  the  objection  that  the  proposed  law  — known  as  the  White 
bill — discriminates,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  no  higher  pay  for 
women  teachers  in  the  grades  below  4D.  The  American  says  : 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  no  men  teachers  in  the 
grade  under  4B.  Therefore,  the  White  bill,  being  based  on  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  raises  only  the  salaries  of 
women  teachers  doing  the  same  work  as  men  in  the  same  grades. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  apply  to  grades  where  no  men  are  em- 
ployed. The  lioard  is  given  express  power  over  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  primary  departments,  however,  and  if  the  bill  had 
become  a  law  and  the  pay  of  the  higher  grade  teachers  had  been 
advanced,  this  very  fact  would  have  forced  an  advance  in  the 
wages  of  those  of  the  lower  grades.  Moreover,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment in  saying  that  we  will  not  do  justice  to  one  section  of  the 
women  teachers  because  by  the  same  act  we  can  not  do  justice  to 
all.  It  is  the  principle  that  we  are  not  to  discriminate  against 
women  merely  because  of  their  sex,  that  the  bill  seeks  to  vindicate 
and  that 'Mayor'  McClellan  has  denied." 

In  favor  of  this  bill,  adds  the  same  paper,  are  "  the  women 
teachers  demanding  justice,  the  united  ranks  of  labor  supporting 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  great  masses  of 
the  public  who  believe  in  fair  play."  The  New  York  Times  ad- 
vances the  argument  that  "equal  pay"  would  not,  in  the  long  run, 
profit  the  pockets  of  the  women  teachers.     Says  The  Times: 

"The  experiment  has  been  made  in  some  other  American  cities, 
and  the  results  were  such  as  should  give  the  equal-pay  ma'ams 
pause.  A  table  for  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  was  pub- 
lished in  1905  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation on  salaries  and  tenure.  Elementary  women  teachers 
(other  than  principals)  are  given  as  earning  annual  salaries  as  fol- 
lows in  the  only  cities  of  large  size  having  equal  pay  in  that  grade  : 

City.                                          Minimum.  Maximum.  Average. 

Chicago $550  $1,150  $822 

Cleveland 475  850  685 

Milwaukee 400  900  625 

Kansas  City 450  630  593 

Average $468  $882  $681 

"  Woman  teachers  of  identical  grade  in  Providence,  St.  Paul, 
Rochester,  Toledo,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,   New  York,  Philadelphia,   St.  Louis, 


MISS  GRACE  C.    STRACHAN, 

Leader  of   the    women  teacher--' 
campaign    to   secure   the  p:i- 
of  the  "equal-pay"  bill. 


MRS.    N.    C.  LENIHBN, 

Another  of  the  sneakers  who 
failed  to  convince  tie  Mayor  that 
the  White  bill  should  become  law. 


Boston,  and    Baltimore   averaged    appreciably   better   than   this. 
The  comparison  may  be  stated  thus  : 

Minimum. 

Equal-pay  titles.    

Unequal-pay'  cities 509 


Maximum. 

Average. 

*6Si 
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PATCHING  UP  OUR  COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT  WITH  GERMANY 

TRADE  between  this  country  and  Germany  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1906,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  nearly 
three  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  With  no  other 
country,  save  Great  Britain,  did  we  have  such  extensive  com- 
merce. Considering  therefore  the  magnitude  of  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Germany  it  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  the  new 
"commercial  agreement"  or  "  modus  vivendi"  with  that  country 
has  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention  in  our  press.  The  pres- 
ent trade  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  expires  on  July 
1.  and  the  new  one,  which  has  been  accepted  both  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  German  Reichstag,  will  take  effect  then  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year,  and  unless  terminated  at  that  time  on  a  six- 
months*  notice,  will  go  on  indefinitely  until  ended  by  a  similar 
notice.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  temporary  agreement,  a  "make- 
shift" as  some  papers  call  it,  intended  merely,  as  its  framers  de- 
clare, to  "adjust  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries until  a  comprehensive  commercial  treaty  can  be  agreed  upon." 
An  analysis  of  the  new  agreement  by  the  various  papers  fails  to 
reveal  many  radical  changes.  Those  variations  which  are  discov- 
ered are  described  as  in  the  main  concessions  by  this  country  to 
retain  the  present  preferential  rates  accorded  by  Germany  to  our 
exports.  It  "  embodies  all  the  concession  that  could  be  made  on 
our  part  without  a  formal  treaty  or  a  change  in  the  law,"  observes 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  "It  carries  the  reduction  of 
duties  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  the  tariff  "law  to  the 
utmost  limit."  But  one  other  provision,  which  is  widely  noted 
and  generally  with  favorable  comment,  relates  more  to  the  cus- 
toms administrative  law  than  to  the  tariff  rates.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  much  friction  over  the  method  by  which  the  valuation  of 
exports  from  Germany  has  been  arrived  at.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  shows  how  the  present  plan  works  and  how  the  new  agree- 
ment is  expected  to  improve  it : 

"The  customs  law  is  administered  on  the  apparent  theory  that 
every  foreign  exporter  is  a  scoundrel  and  every  American  importer 
is  obsessed  by  a  desire  to  defraud  the  Government.  This  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  insult  to  the  business  men  in  both  cases. 

"The  exporter  goes  to  the  American  consul  nearest  the  point  of 
shipment  and  makes  solemn  statement  of  the  value,  of  the  mer- 
chandise to  be  exported.  The  importer  makes  equally  solemn 
declaration  that  it  is  the  true  market  value,  of  which  the  selling 
price  is  of  course  the  best,  altho  not  conclusive,  evidence.  The 
appraiser,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  market,  disregards  all 
statements,  and  gives  expression  to  his  own  opinion.  Like  that  of 
the  baseball  umpire,  it  is  final,  unless  a  lawsuit  is  desired. 

"Every  one's  a  liar  but  the  appraiser,  and  if  he  adds  ten  per 
cent,  or  more  to  the  entered  value,  a  penalty  of  two  per  cent,  for 
each  one  per  cent,  of  the  increase  is  added,  which  is  additional  to 
all  other  duties  at  the  regular  rate  on  the  total  appraised  valua- 
tion ;  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  or  more  carries  the  presumption 
of  a  fraudulent  valuation." 

In  future,  trouble  of  this  kind  will  be  avoided  by  having  special 
official  agents  in  Germany  to  appraise  goods  upon  export,  and 
these  agents  will  be  instructed,  according  to  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, to  accept  "  certificates  of  value  issued  by  German  chambers 
of  commerce  as  competent  evidence  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  such  other  evidence  as  shall  be  adduced."     Other  provisions 


are  also  pointed  out  by  this  paper  which  are  designed  to  alleviate 
existing  administrative  difficulties  and  to  wipe  out  much  of  the 
friction  which  is  now  present.  We  are  urged,  however,  "to  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  temporary,  and  a  more  definite  and  enduring 
compact  will  be  necessary  unless  substantial  changes  in  the  tariff 
itself  and  in  the  administrative  law  are  to  be  made."  And  one 
probable  effect  of  the  concessions  to  Germany  which  many  of  the 
press  outline  is  foretold  thus  in  the  paper  just  quoted  : 

"One  effect,  however,  may  be  confidently  expected.  Other 
countries  will  not  rest  content  with  anything  that  appears  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  Germany,  or  that  experience  shows  to  work 
to  its  exclusive  advantage.  France  is  already  agitating  for  equally 
favorable  treatment.  Our  system  hardly  admits  of  a  discrimina- 
ting application  of  customs  and  consular  regulations,  and  those 
which  apply  to  Germany  or  others  equally  favorable  are  likely  to 
be  claimed  by  other  countries.  Then  it  will  be  a  question  of  con- 
cessions on  their  side  equally  satisfactory,  and  the  subject  of  ad- 
ministering what  purports  to  be  a  uniform  tariff  may  become  as 
complicated  as  the  tariff  itself.  The  situation  shows  the  need  of 
adopting  a  new  tariff  policy,  one  that  is  not  framed  mainly  with 
the  view  of  obstructing  foreign  trade,  but  is  designed  to  facilitate 
it.  It  must  either  remove  or  greatly  diminish  barriers  and  ob- 
structions to  imports  or  provide  for  treaties  of  reciprocity  which 
shall  adjust  commercial  relations  with  different  nations  in  a  man- 
ner mutually  satisfactory.  This  agreement  with  Germany  may 
be  regarded  as  a  short  step  in  a  new  direction,  but  the  progress  to 
be  made  hereafter  will  depend  upon  Congress  and  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country." 

Referring  more]  in  detail  to  the  attitude  of  France  Collier's 
Weekly  (New  York)  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  plan  of  reforming  the  tariff  by  homeopathic  special  con- 
cessions to  individual  countries,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  various  patients,  has  its  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. No  sooner  has  a  temporary  arrangement  been  effected 
with  Germany  than  mutterings  of  discontent  are  heard  from 
France,  and  our  overworked  diplomacy  is  compelled  at  once  to 
struggle  with  the  complaints  in  this  quarter 

"The  negotiations  with  Germany  aroused  keen  apprehension, 
mixt  with  resentment,  in  France,  where  the  fate  of  the  French 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kasson  years  ago  and  smothered  in  the 
Senate  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  fact  that  the  duty  on  Ger- 
man champagne,  of  which  we  had  been  buying  hardly  any,  was  to 
be  reduced  to  $6  per  dozen  bottles,  while  French  champagne, 
which  furnished  our  principal  supply,  had  to  pay  $8,  was  espe- 
cially disturbing.  The  porcelain  manufacturers  of  Limoges  had 
a  grievance  in  the  matter  of  valuations;  various  propositions  in 
the  way  of  imposing  prohibitory  duties  on  American  products  had 
been  introduced  in  the  French  Chambers,  notice  had  been  given 
that  Porto-Rican  coffee  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  maximum  rates 
after  August  i,and  altogether  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries  were  approaching  a  critical  condition.  In  these  circum- 
stances both  the  French  and  the  American  governments  were  dis- 
posed to  go  to  work  in  earnest  to  devise  an  agreement  that  would 
avert  a  tariff  war.  The  small  concessions  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  make  under  Section  3  of  the  Dingley  Act  will  be 
willingly  granted  to  France  if  she  will  give  such  equivalents  as 
Germany  has  given." 

And  so  the  whole  matter  of  tariff  revision  is  brought  once  more 
to  the  fore,  but  the  Philadelphia  Press  finds  in  this  very  situation 
an  excuse  for  the  antirevisionists.  The  result  of  our  negotiations 
with  Germany,  it  remarks,  "demonstrates  how  much  can  be  done 
by  the  skilful  use  of  weapons  furnished  by  the  present  tariff.  Like 
methods  should  be  applied  to  secure  other  markets." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


The  shooting  of  the  American  sailors  by  the  Cuban  r>olicc  «reates  an  em- 
barrassing situation,      i  Secretary  Taft  will  have  to 
10  himself.      Philadelphia  North  Amen 

What  It  Brought  Schwab. — Schwab  says  the  recent  slump  in  Wall  Street 
served  to  bring  about  a  healthy  check.  Evidently  .Mr.  Schwab  was  short  in 
several  lines  that  were  affected. — The  Chicago  Record!  IrraLl. 


"I  have  too  many  Rood  friends  among  American  composers  to  care  to  dis- 
cuss their  work."  Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  reported  as  saying.  A  good  deal  <>; 
dangerous  ambiguity  about  this. —  The  Pittsburg  Gazitte-Timei. 

Mk.  CarNBGIE  is  reported  to  be  suffering  from  a  cold  "caughl  by  itting  ifc 
drafts  of  cold  air  at  the  Peace  Conference."  Then  he  certainly  caught  the 
cold  during  an  intermission  between      >>■''    e        The  Washington  Post. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


GERMANY  AGAINST  DISARMAMENT 

THE  professions  of  peaceful  intentions  in  Europe  made  so  fre- 
quently by  Kaiser  William  and  his  Chancellor  are  now  re- 
newed by  Prince  von  Buelow  in  the  recent  debate  on  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  Reichstag.  Peace,  he  said,  Germany  will  maintain, 
but  a  peace  enforced  by  the  "technical  "  and  "  moral  "  influence  of 
a  strong  and  ever  ready  armament.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
disarmament  is  not  even  a  moot  question  in  Berlin,  nor  will  Ger- 
man delegates  join  the  discussion  of  it  at  The  Hague.  Prince 
von  Buelow,  in  this  debate,  was  in  fine  humor.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  indeed,  that  the  Chancellor  of  Germany  is  no  unworthy 
successor  to  the  European  statesmen  of  the  past  in  the  practise  of 
political  persiflage  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  he  can  crush  the 
fiercest  opposition  by  a  bon  mot.  In  the  great  debate  on  German 
foreign  policy  referred  to,  the  Reichstag  trained  all  its  great  guns 
to  thunder  against  England  "  and  the  alliances  of  the  Powers  by 
which  Germany  was  being  hemmed  in  and  isolated."  Prince  von 
Buelow  rose  "with  a  smile,"  we  are  told,  and  said  sweetly  in  an- 
swer to  the  great  fire-eater  Basserman,  the  National  Liberal 
leader,  "  I  do  not  hold  with  everything  which  Mr.  Basserman 
has  said  on  this  occasion  about  the  international  situation  and  our 
foreign  relations,  but  I  entirely  share  his  opinion  on  the  disadvan- 
tages of  too  much  talk."  He  lightly  bantered  those  who  had  ex- 
hibited "  nervosity  "  over  what  they  styled  "England's  disarma- 
ment mouse-trap"  and  the  peregrinations  and  junketings  of  what 
Mr.  Herve"  in  his  Soleil  ironically  calls  "  the  grand  royal  pacifi- 
cator," Edward  VII.  The  Chancellor  proceeded,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  Reichstag,  to  outline  German  foreign  policy.  He  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  discussion  of  disarmament  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  "  We  can  not  take  part  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion, which,  momentous  as  it  is,  is  yet  unpractical."  "Our 
armament  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  good  instrument  of  peace,  not 
only  technically,  but  morally  too.  Nobody  can  resent  our  desire 
to  keep  this  instrument."  Talking  of  the  possible  rivalry  or  rec- 
onciliation of  England  and  Russia  on  the  question  of  Northern 
Indian  frontiers,  he  said  Germany  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or 
to  fear  from  the  matter.  "  We  should  not  count  the  antagonism 
of  the  whale  and  the  elephant  as  an  immutable  factor  in  our  politi- 
cal calculations." 

The  speech  was  received  well  by  the  Reichstag  as  formulating 
a  policy  of  "  peace  with  vigilance."  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
thinks  that  the  whole  country  is  in  accord  with  it.  The  Agrarian 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (Berlin)  agrees  with  this  opinon,  as  the 
speech  "gave  a  clear  picture  of  Germany's  situation,  uncomforta- 
ble but  not  threatening."  Von  Buelow  did  not  seem  to  relish  the 
situation,  but  accepted  it,  says  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
thinking  of  the  old  saying  that  "wisdom  bids  a  diplomatist  ap- 
prove what  he  can  not  alter."  But  the  more  liberal  papers  do  not 
so  heartily  approve  the  Chancellor's  views.  The  Koelnische  Volks- 
zeituug  thinks  the  speaker  rash  to  refuse  so  positively  to  take 
part  in  the  disarmament  discussion;  and  the  organ  of  the  South 
German  Liberals,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  echoes  the  repri- 
mand, but  believes  that  "Prince  von  Buelow  has  not  spoken  the 
last  word  on  this  subject."  The  semiofficial  Koelnische  Zeitung 
naturally  approves  von  Buelow's  attitude  toward  disarmament  and 
his  resolution  "to  force  on  peace  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
armaments  which  are  to  be  kept  so  strong  and  so  threatening  as 
to  deter  any  Power  or  coalition  of  Powers  from  conflict  with 
them." 

The  London  Times  declares  approvingly  that  the  Chancellor's 
view  of 'the  situation  is  "cool,  sensible,  and  straightforward." 
His  decision  on  thedisarmament  question,  says  the  London  Econ- 
omist, "may  reasonably  cause  regret,  but  hardly  suspicion  or  ill- 


will."     He  has  placed  things  "in  their  proper  light,    comments 
The  Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

The  Paris  papers  also  express  satisfaction  at  the  fairness,  can- 
dor, and  common-sense  of  the  speech.  The  Temps  (Paris^  pro- 
nounces it  "  reassuring."  The  Journal  des  Ddbats  is  glad  to  note 
the  optimistic  tone  of  the  Chancellor's  utterance,  for  he  alone  can 
make  his  optimism  good,  as  all  depends  on  the  future  policy  of 
Germany.     The  Prince  von  Buelow  has  grown  "  remarkably  mild 


w  '^4 .  *\ 


ENGLISH    MILK-DEPOT. 

John  Bull's  offer  of  peace  milk  does  not  inspire  general  confidence. 
As  yet  he  has  only  met  with  two  steady  customers 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin*. 

in  language,  and  excessively  resigned  to  stern  fact.  "  as  shown  in 
his  last  speech,  declares  the  Liberie  (Paris).  According  to  the 
Croix  (Paris),  the  organ  of  the  Clericals,  such  stern  facts  include 
the  impossibility  of  disarmament  in  Europe.  The  discussion  of 
such  a  question  at  The  Hague,  thinks  this  journal,  would  only 
"revive  a  wretched  controversy  which  would  exercise  a  disastrous 
influence  over  international  relations." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


EGYPTIAN  NATIONALISM  AS  YET  UNREALIZABLE— The 
nationalistic  Egyptian  organ  Liwa.  published  at  Cairo  in  English, 
French,  and  Arabic,  by  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha,  the  somewhat 
noisy  and  bellicose  leader  of  the  national  movement,  is  of  course 
anti-English  and  anti-German,  while  France  and  French  doings  in 
Morocco  are  applauded  to  the  skies  in  its  columns.  But  while  the 
watchword  is  repeated.  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians."  the  majority 
of  dwellers  in  the  Nile  Valley  are  quite  contented  with  the  Eng- 
lish administration  as  inaugurated  by  Lord  Cromer,  says  The 
Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin).  It  is  of  course  true  that 
Western  civilization  has  brought  with  it  the  desire  for  political 
independence,  but  it  is  only  among  the  educated  classes  that  na- 
tionalism has  any  great  influence  in  Egypt.  To  quote  from  the 
above-mentioned  German  paper: 

"  I  gypt  has  become,  under  English  predominance,  a  civilized 
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country.  As  so  much  of  the  accomplishments  of  European  cul- 
ture have  been  acclimated,  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Egyptians 
has  also  undergone  a  change  toward  Europeanization.  Especially 
among  the  educated  classes  one  may  observe  a  very  wide-spread, 
gradual  emancipation  from  thoughts  that  formerly  held  their  sway 
over  all  Orientals.  Now  nationalism  is  decidedly  a  characteristic 
notion  of  Western  culture.  In  the  Near  East,  where  Mohamme- 
danism, with  its  cosmopolitan  tendencies,  rules  supreme,  people 
have  little  sympathy  for  it.  Only  as  the  Europeanization  ad- 
vances is  the  soil  prepared  for  introducing  this  plant  of  foreign 
growth.  It  is  among  the  rich  or  well-to-do  classes  with  a  smat- 
tering of  European  education  that  nationalistic  tendencies  are 
growing  in  Egypt." 

The  laboring  classes,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  handicrafts- 
men, especially  those  found  in  the  rural  districts,  have  no  political 
aspirations.  The  present  writer  proceeds  to  speak  as  follows  of 
nationalism  as  it  affects  the  peasants : 

"The  mass  of  the  population,  the  fellahs,  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  They  have  no  conception  of  political  or  of  national 
interests.  To  till  the  ground  in  peace  and  to  leave  all  other  things 
alone,  is  their  philqsophy  of  life.  The  tradition  of  twenty-four 
centuries  of  subjection  has  left  its  marks  upon  them.  As  far  back 
as  history  is  able  to  throw  light  on  this  wonderful  country,  it  has 
never  been,  for  a  long  run,  administrated  by  its  own  natives. 

"  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  not  come 
yet  for  a  nationalistic  movement  in  Egypt.  It  appears  to  be  an- 
other case  of 'Much  cry,  little  wool.'  " 


THE   GREAT   GULF   BETWEEN  NATIVES 
AND  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA 

AT  the  time  the  famous  controversy  was  raging  between  Lord 
Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India,  and  Lord  Kitchener,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Army,  there  were  many  accusations  brought 
against  the  latter.  According  to  The  Frie7id  of  India  (Calcutta), 
which  claims  to  be  "  the  oldest  and  largest  circulated  weekly 
paper  in  India,"  it  is  said  of  Lord  Kitchener  that  he  "has  con- 
verted the  loyalty  of  the  native  army  into  disaffection  ;  that  he 
has  alienated  the  Indian  officer  by  his  disregard  for  the  customary 
courtesies,  and  the  soldier  by  imposing  upon  him  irksome  and 
unfamiliar  tasks."  In  fact,  it  is  not  long  since  a  demand  was 
made  for  his  recall,  "  on  the  ground  that  his  arrogance  and  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Indian  life  were  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  the  Indian  Empire."  The  Indian  Army,  we 
are  told,  is  an  extremely  complicated  and  even  delicate  machine. 
It  includes  a  European  army  of  74,568  men,  and  a  native  army  of 
147,826  men.  In  addition  to  these  forces  a  kind  of  militia  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Feudatory  States,  23  self-governing  provinces.  A 
vast  body  of  cavalry  is  found  in  this  militia,  including  two  camel 
corps  of  153  and  485  fighting  men,  besides  the  129  camels  used  for 
transport  service.  European  officers  train  and  command  the 
Indian  forces,  who  are  armed,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the 


most  recent  weapons  of  precision.  Lord  Kitchener's  command, 
according  to  The  Friend  of  India,  whatever  disaffection  it  has 
created  among  the  other  natives,  has  roused  no  race  hatred  among 
these  troops,  and  "the  sepoy,  far  from  being  alienated,  has  been 
gratified  by  an  increase  of  pay  and  additional  kit  allowances." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  judge  from  the  native  Indian  press,  there 
is  a  profound  feeling  of  alienation  cherished  by  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  native  civilians.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  so  bit- 
ter is  this  feeling  that  "the  permanency  of  England's  vast  Indian 
Empire  is  quite  insecure."  Such  are  the  words  of  Prithrifal 
Singh,  a  cultivated  Indian,  who  yet  sometimes  betrays  a  foreign 
streak  in  his  English  style.  Writing  in  The  Hindustan  Review 
(Allahabad;,  the  main  organ  of  native  opinion  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  Mr.  Singh  tells  of  the  haughty  attitude,  brutal  discour- 
tesy, and  utter  want  of  sympathy  and  discernment  which  charac- 
terize the  behavior  of  the  Britisher  toward  his  brown  brother.  He 
says  that  "  the  frowning  gulf  of  social  intercourse  that  lies  between 
the  two  communities"  is  "uncommonly  boisterous,  unfathomably 
deep,  and  immeasurably  wide."  He  speaks  of  "  the  bitter  feelings 
already  existing  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  India."  He 
says  it  is  curious  for  the  Indian  traveler  "to  find  an  Englishman, 
agreeably  polite  and  courteous  on  the  west  of  Suez,  becoming  the 
very  opposite  the  moment  the  steamer  is  east  of  it."  Such  men 
pass  the  civil-service  examinations,  but  are  quite  ignorant  of 
India,  and  "they  lose  their  head  and  quite  forget  their  position  " 
when  they  get  there. 

The  British  civil-service  servants,  "raw  civilians,"  as  Mr.  Singh 
calls  them,  have  their  heads  crammed  with  many  subjects,  yet 
they  know  nothing  of  "  Indian  legends,  history,  romance,  or 
poetry."  They  "  very  easily  imbibe  the  narrow-minded  and  abso- 
lutely mistaken  notions  of  such  mischievous  authors  as  Kudyard 
Kipling,"  and  "  the  bands  of  retired  Anglo-Indians  poison  their 
minds."  The  young  official  feels  "his  political  superiority  to  the 
Indians";  he  "  belongs  to  the  ruling  race  and  therefore  must  be 
superior  to  the  ruled."  When,  as  a  subordinate  official,  the  writer 
visits  his  superior  in  the  department,  a  white  official,  he  is  treated 
with  discourtesy  or  a  burst  of  bad  temper: 

"  I  do  not  know  of  even  a  single  instance  when  a  European 
official  has  voluntarily  made  a  social  call  on  an  Indian  gentleman 
(official  visits  and  the  visits  paid  by  junior  civilians  to  senior 
Indians  in  the  service,  etc. ,  and  the  return  visits  paid  to  the  Indian 
ruling  princes  excluded),  tho  there  are  a  few  solitary  instances 
when  an  official  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  condescend  to 
either  return  an  Indian's  repeated  calls  formally  or  to  respond  to 
the  latter's  invitation  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation.  But  such 
instances  are  quite  rare  and  can  not  be  cited  as  prevalent  custom. 
The  poor  Indian  has  to  think  of  many  things  before  venturing  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  European  superior." 

One  of  these  things  is  whether  Saheb  Bahadur  is  likely  to  be  in 
a  good  temper  or  not,  for  his  fits  of  anger  are  unrestrainedly  ex- 
hibited when  a  native  visitor  calls,  and  Mr.  Singh  adds  bitterly 
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that  if  the  Britisher  "  had  even  once  got  into  any  such  fit  with  any 
European  society  he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  declared  unfit 
as  an  administrator  and  forced  to  retire  long  ago." 

The  Indian  railroads  have  "Jim-Crow"  cars,  marked  "For 
Indians  Only,"  and  others  with  the  inscription  "  For  Europeans 
Only";  but  while  the  English  can  use  the  Indian  cars,  this  rule 
does  not  work  both  ways.  The  Indian  is  excluded  from  "  English 
balls,  dinners,  dances,  picnics,  and  government  house  parties," 
and  from  all  but  disreputable  European  clubs.  This  writer  talks 
of  "the  sullen  discontent  created  in  our  regiments"  of  sepoys 
by  the  "  outrageous  arrogance"  of  their  white  officers,  and  con- 
cludes that  "  the  real  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  comes  in 
from  the  men  whom  our  King-Emperor  pays  for  maintaining 
the  safety." 


CANADA'S  DEPENDENCE  ON  BRITAIN 

THE  Greek  colonies  of  the  ancient  world  were  only  connected 
with  the  mother  country  by  the  flame  which  had  been  lighted 
from  the  hearth  of  Vesta  in  the  mother  capital  and  was  never  per- 
mitted to  expire.  Ex-Premier  Balfour,  as  re- 
cently reported  in  the  London  Times,  remarked 
that  Greek  colonies  were  isolated  and  indepen- 
dent offshoots  of  their  metropolis.  Sybaris 
never  cultivated  the  stern  and  virile  character 
of  its  Achean  founders,  but  drifted  into 
effeminate  luxury,  and  Marseilles  lost  all  the 
stamp  of  its  refined  and  artistic  Ionian  origin. 
The  Roman  colonies  gradually  absorbed  all 
the  power  and  prosperity  that  belonged  orig- 
inally to  the  capital.  The  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  Empire  passed  from  center  to  circum- 
ference. The  problem  before  the  present  Im- 
perial Conference  of  Great  Britain  naturally 
revives  the  thought  of  these  ancient  analogies. 
The  problem  of  centralization,  as  it  confronts 
the  colonial  premiers,  is  the  problem  of  the 
preferential  tariff.  Everything  else  is  senti- 
mental. The  colonies  wish  to  be  let  alone  to 
carry  on  their  own  business,  but  they  wish 
to  acknowledge  and  cherish  their  parentage.  How  highly  the 
imperial  connection  is  esteemed  by  some  British  colonists  is 
proved  by  an  article  in  a  Canadian  paper  in  which  union  with  the 
mother  country  is  stated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  polit- 
ical, social,  and  moral  life  of  the  Dominion.  Thus  we  read  in  Cana- 
dian Life  and  Resources,  an  admirable  and  well-illustrated  weekly 
of  Montreal,  that  the  Imperial  Conference,  by  welding  Canada 
closer  to  England,  is  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  Dominion.  The 
writer  speaks  in  a  highly  patriotic  vein  of  the  future  of  Canada 
and  points  a  warning  finger  at  the  United   States,  recalling  our 


GENERAL  BOTHA  AT  LONDON. 

Shade   of   Krueger— "  What,  you    too, 
Botha,  have  you  adopted  English  fashions?" 

—Rire  (Paris). 


days  of  Eden  innocency,  when  the  States  were  inhabited  by  "a 
simple,  virile,  brave  people  struggling  to  be  free."     But  their  sep 
aration  from  England  proved  their  ruin,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  Does  history  record  any  change  in  a  people  so  rapid  and  so 
essential  as  that  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  colonists 
of  1776  and  the  American  people  of  to-day?  In  a  century  and  a 
quarter— but  a  brief  space  in  the  life  of  nations— they  have 
passed  from  a  state  of  youthful  simplicity  and  vigor  to  a  stage  in 
their  national  evolution  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  decadent  days  of  Rome  which  Gibbon  has  described  in  his 
immortal  pages.  Whenever  the  skin  of  American  society  is  now 
pierced,  and  the  probe  of  publicity  inserted  into  the  body  national, 
what  a  state  of  rottenness  islaid  bare  !  It  needsno other  evidence 
than  has  been  produced  by  their  own  people,  to  convict  them  of 
the  grossest  political  corruption,  commercial  immorality,  and  phys- 
ical decadence.  New  York  society  as  it  was  revealed  in  the 
Town-Topics  proceedings  and  now  in  that  burlesque  of  justice, 
the  Thaw  trial;  the  financial  methods  of  high  American  finance 
as  evidenced  in  the  insurance  investigations;  the  commercial 
morality  of  Chicago  as  the  world  with  amazement  saw  it  exposed 
in  the  packing-house  scandal— these  are  but  some  of  one  year's 
specimens  of  modern  American  character  over  which  Aristotle 
might  well  wrinkle  his  noble  forehead.  If 
this  society,  where  divorce  is  almost  as  easy 
as  marriage,  where  killing  is  no  murder,  and 
perverted  ingenuity  finds  in  nature,  forsooth, 
an  unwritten  law  upsetting  the  Biblical  de- 
mand of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  and  whose  numbers  would  decline 
through  race  suicide  were  it  not  for  the  yearly 
influx  of  immigrants— if  this  is  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  modern  civilization,  then,  indeed,  might 
the  old  heathen  wonder  whether  this  Christi- 
anity made  for  better  than  his  own  belief." 

The  premiers  of  the  British  colonies,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  say,  are  now  assembled  in 
London  "  to  advance  as  far  as  they  can  im- 
perial unity  "  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Nova. 
Scotian  orator  Joseph  Howe's  words  :  "  I  wish 
to  live  and  die  a  British  subject,  but  not  a 
Briton  only  in  name.  Give  me,  give  my 
country  the  blessed  privilege  of  her  constitu- 
tion and  her  laws ;  let  us  be  content  with 
nothing  less."  Canada  can  only  escape  the  fate  of  the  wicked 
Cities  of  the  Plain  by  clinging  ever  closer  and  closer  to  "  the  far- 
flung  British  race  which  calls  Edward  VII.  King."  In  the  words 
of  this  writer : 

"We  Canadians  of  to-day  have  in  our  hands  the  shaping  of  the 
destiny  of  this  our  country  of  glorious  promise.  Unless  all  pres- 
ent indications  are  to  be  falsified,  it  seems,  humanly  speaking, 
certain  that  Canada  a  century  hence  will  possess  wealth  and  power 
not  inferior  to  that  which  the  United  States  possess  to-day.  What 
manner  of  people  are  to  be  the  Canadians  of  the  year  2000  who 
wield  this  wealth  and  power?     Is  might  or  right  to  be  the  law  of 
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MISS    L.    HAGMAN.  MRS.     MINNA    SILLANGVA.  MRS.  HEDW1G  GEBHARD. 

THE  FIRST  WOMEN   MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Five  of  the  recently  chosen  Deputies  in  the  Finland  Diet. 


MISS    DAGMAR    HERVINS. 


<7wrland?  Are  we  to  be  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  people?  Are 
we  to  live  now  in  the  heyday  of  our  youth  so  that  when  maturity 
is  readied  we  may  stand  possest  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
or,  setting  our  feet  on  'the  primrose  path  of  dalliance,  '  are  we  to 
grow  up 'a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine"?  If  in  Canada  to-day 
there  are  under  the  surface  profound  differences  between  our  peo- 
ple and  those  of  the  United  States,  which  all  close  observers  can 
see.  it  is  because  we  have  continued  that  connection  with  Great 
Britain  which  our  neighbors  threw  off  in  1776.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue'down  the  path  of  sound,  sober,  substantial  development,  we 
must  hold  fast  to  those  laws,  institutions,  and  traditions  which 
Joseph  Howe  in  a  well-remembered  passage  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  part  of  our  British  birthright." 


WOMEN  IN  THE  FINNISH  PARLIAMENT 

WHILE  the  Czar  has  been  depriving  Finland  of  its  an- 
cient rights  one  by  one,  and  bringing  it  more  and  more 
into  subjection  to  the  most  autocratic  government  on  earth, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  granted  it  such  an  extension  of 
suffrage  as  even  the  British  Parliament  denies  to  the  women 
who  beat  vainly  at  the  gates  of  Westminster.  By  the  uni- 
versal-suffrage ukase  of  1906,  women  were  given  not  only  the  bal- 
lot, but  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  national  assembly,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  nineteen  of  them  are  sitting  in  the  Finnish  national 
parliament.  And,  indeed,  according  to  The  Anglo-Russian,  a 
London  monthly,  the  women  have  fought  the  battle  of  their  coun- 
try's liberties  side  by  side  with  the  men.  Dr.  Maikki  Friberg, 
who  was  the  first  woman  delegate  in  the  Finland  assembly,  is  re- 
ported as  describing  the  political  activity  of  her  countrywomen  in 
the  following  terms: 

"They  raised  most  of  the  funds  needed  and  used  for  the  patri- 
otic agitation  ;  they  spread  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  which  had 
to  take  the  place  of  a  gagged  or  entirely  supprest  press;  they 
bolstered  up  the  faltering  courage  of  their  weak-kneed  brothers. 
This  they  did  in  constant  danger  of  prison  and  Siberian  exile,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  paid  some  such  price  for  daring  to  prove 
her  devotion  to  the  freedom  of  her  country.  During  these  sorrow- 
ful years,  while  the  women  were  engrossed  with  their  work  of 
saving  the  country,  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  importance  of 
the  suffrage,  and  they  joined  hands  with  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment. And  as  the  large  majority  of  women  learned  through  their 
own  experience  what  a  powerful  weapon  universal  suffrage  is  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  country,  so  the  men  learned  the  im- 
portance of  the  women's  contribution  to  political  life.  They 
learned  how  necessary  it  is  for  a  small  nation,  the  independence 
of  which  is  continuously  threatened,  to  set  free  and  utilize  all  its 
forces." 

While  the  lady  members  of  Parliament  joined  the  old  parties, 
the  Old  Finnish,  the  Socialist,  the  Young  Finnish,  the  Swedish, 
and  the  Social-Democrat  parties,  they  made  it  their  ideal,  says 
Miss  Friberg,  to  consider  rather  the  needs  of  their  country  at 
arge,  than   to  promote  the  importance  or  power  of  the  special 


party  to  which  they  attached  themselves.  And  indeed  the  fault 
of  many  parliaments,  both  young  and  old,  seems  to  consist  chiefly 
in  the  multiplication  of  parties,  and  their  endless  subdivision. 
Miss  Friberg  notes  how  business  is  hindered,  complicated,  and 
even  sometimes  completely  blocked. by  the  intrigues  of  selfish 
party  politicians  who  have  a  taste  of  their  own  and  wish  to  gratify 
it  at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  Lord  Palmerston's  idea  of 
parliamentary  power  is  easily  to  be  divined  from  his  remark  that 
he  found  it  more  exciting  than  horse-racing.  "  Public  life  is  a 
cursed  thing,"  declared  Lord  Derby  when  he  was  Prime  Minister. 
It  is  exactly  to  remove  frivolity  from  parliamentary  life,  to  intro- 
duce enthusiasm  and  unselfishness  into  it  and  so  to  eliminate  those 
characteristics,  which  make  it  so  frequently  "a  cursed  thing"  that 
the  women  of  Finland,  as  represented  by  Miss  Friberg  and  her 
sisters,  have  so  eagerly  accepted  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.     As  this  lady  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  The  women  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  strive  according  to  their 
best  ability  to  restrain  the  hatred  and  the  lust  for  power  which 
generally  prevail  within  party  lines.  For,  if  the  women  could 
not  bring  some  wholly  new  contribution  to  political  life— whether 
the  innermost  spirit  or  the  outer  forms  of  this  life  be  concerned — 
but  should  only  rally  auxiliary  forces  to  strengthen  the  existing 
parties,  then  neither  they  nor  mankind  would  benefit  from  their 
interposition.  What  is  most  needed  in  politics  is  not  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  voters  merely,  but  the  introduction  of  independ- 
ent new  forces,  new  standards,  new  ideals." 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  ANVIL 

Roosevelt. 

The  bold  rough  rider  strikes  his  breast  with  glee, 
He'll  force  the  Giant  Trust  to  bend  the  knee. 
But  yet  he  seizes  neither  sword  nor  gun; 
To  pen  and  ink  his  doughtiest  efforts  run. 

— Humoristische  Blaetter. 

The  nations  were  all  tranquil  enough  before  this  disarmament  dispute  began. 
— Humoristische  Blaetter. 

A  French  paper  says  England  is  to  help  Spain  reconstruct  her  fleet.  If  we 
were  Spaniards  we  would  begin  by  reconstructing  the  admirals  if  they  are  any- 
thing like  the  ones  of  i8y8.  —  Fischietto. 

We  hear  from  an  unreliable  source  that  a  most  touching  scene  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed now  whenever  the  House  of  Lords  sits.  The  members  greet  one  an- 
other with  the  words  "Not  abolished  yet!"  and,  now  and  then,  a  feeble  cheer 
will  be  raised. — Punch. 

Disarmament  (The  Final  Concession). — Germany  is  ready  to  discharge  Pri- 
vate Fritz  Bumte  from  the  Third  Fusilier  regiment.  Further  reduction  in  her 
peace  armament  will  not  be  made.  England  will  put  out  of  commission  three 
ships  in  the  South-Sea  fleet,  on  condition  that  Germany  does  the  same  with 
her  whole  fleet.  France  will  show  her  readiness  in  the  peace  movement  by 
repainting  the  battlements  of  Belfort. — Humoristische  Blaetter. 

We  understand  that  the  German  Court  is  highly  incensed  with  the  British 
Government.  The  elevation  of  Louis  Botha  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  per- 
sonal affront  to  the  Prussian  Crown.  Edward  VII.  has  succeeded  in  check- 
mating German  diplomacy  at  every  turn,  and,  five  years  after  the  Boer  war,  has 
proved  to  astounded  Europe  that  in  five  years  two  hostile  peoples  may  be 
reconciled.  This  is  shocking,  when  we  think  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  — Sim  plicissimus. 
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NEW  USES  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

SOME  interesting  and  odd  ways  in  which  telephones  have  been 
utilized  recently  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  detailed 
by  E.  M.  Rothelle  in  Telephony  (Chicago,  May).  Mr.  Rothelle 
asserts  that  in  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  people  are 
daily  learning  new  ways  in  which  the  invention  may  become  use- 
ful.    He  says : 

"The  report  that  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  are  discussing  the 
propriety  of  employing  the  telephone  for  the  receiving  of  confes- 
sions in  emergencies  is  only  an  example — tho  a  startling  example, 
perhaps— of  the  manifold  uses  to  which  the 'talking  wire' can  be 
devoted.  In  cases  where  persons  can  not  reach  the  priest  it  is 
said  the  head  of  the  church  is  inclined  to  sanction  the  interven- 
tion of  the  telephone,  and  there  is,  in  truth,  no  good  reason  for 
denying  the  reasonableness  of  the  innovation." 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  are  told,  the  telephone  has  been  called 
into  service  to  put  a  quietus  on  "mashers."     Says  the  writer: 

"For  several  months  this  species  of  'lady-killer'  had  been 
annoying  women,  and  the  police  seemed  to  be  unable  to  cope  with 
them.  Finally  the 'mashers'  began  to  use  me  telephone  promis- 
cuously, and  then  they  met  their  downfall.  It  was  their  custom 
to  call  up  women  and  girls  who  frequently  did  not  understand  that 
they  were  talking  to  an  utter  stranger  until  the  conversation  had 
been  in  progress  some  time.  So  many  complaints  were  made  of 
this  character  that  at  last  the  Citizens'  Telephone  Company  re- 
solved to  take  heroic  measures  to  protect  its  patrons.  A  plan  was 
devised  whereby  when  a  private  residence  was  called  the  operator 
at  central 'listened  in'  long  enough  to  ascertain  if  the  'masher' 
was  at  one  end  of  the  line.  If  he  was  the  police  were  notified  and 
an  officer  was  sent  post-haste  to  arrest  the  offender.  In  some 
cases  the  women  molested  cleverly  held  the 'masher'  in  conver- 
sation until  a  minion  of  the  law  could  reach  him.  A  trip  to  the 
police-station  followed,  and  after  a  few  such  experiences  there 
was  a  decided  lalling-off  in  such  complaints 

"  Out  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  in  the  little  city  of  Downs,  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Allen,  the  librarian,  has  evolved  a  new  way  to  use  the  tele- 
phone as  a  distributor  of  information.  The  surrounding  country 
is  populated  by  farmers  and  stock-men  who  are  subscribers  to 
rural  lines. 

"'I  am  writing  an  essay  on  John  Hay  ;  please  tell  me  something 
about  him,' a  schoolboy  telephones  the  librarian  from  his  home  on 
the  farm.  Mrs.  Allen  makes  a  note  of  the  request  and  during 
her  spare  time  finds  the  information  desired  and  then  calls  up  the 
student  struggling  with  his  'composition,'  and  gives  him  over  the 
wire  the  data  he  needs  about  Hay.  The  library  is  well  supplied 
with  reference-books,  and  Mrs.  Allen  has  made  the  institution 
popular  with  the  aid  of  the  telephone.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  school 
pupils,  but  nearly  everybody  in  the  community  utilizes  the  tele- 
phone-library and  votes  it  an  extremely  useful  combination." 

The  telephone  is  also  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  machinery  of 
the  courts.  At  West  Union,  111.,  we  are  told,  a  trial  was  in  prog- 
ress in  a  justice-court,  when  it  was  discovered  that  an  important 
witness  required  by  both  sides  had  not  been  summoned.  Says 
Mr.  Rothelle  : 

"  Investigation  showed  that  he  was  at  an  adjoining  town  of 
Marshall,  and  as  there  was  a  mutual  desire  for  haste  the  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  agreed  to  take  his  testimony 
over  the  telephone.  The  witness  was  reached,  and  the  justice  ad- 
ministered the  oath  over  the  wire.  He  then  gave  his  testimony 
over  the  telephone,  the  questions  being  given  and  answers  made 
through  the  justice 

"The  most  notable  example  of  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  court 
proceedings  occurred  at  the  January  term  of  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals,  when  the  remarkable  method  of  arguing  a  case  over 
the  long-distance  wire  between  Baltimore  and  New  York  was  re- 
sorted to.  Judge  Sharp,  of  the  Maryland  court,  was  in  New  York 
when  the  attorneysin  a  suit  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Canton  Company  over  the  title  to  Canton  Park  desired  to  reach 
the  higher  tribunal  without  loss  of  time.     Altho  in  another  city 


Judge  Sharp  agreed  to  hear  the  arguments  and,  sitting  in  a  tele- 
phone-booth in  New  York,  listened  to  what  the  lawyers  in  Balti- 
more had  to  say.  This  is  the  first  time  a  lawsuit  ever  was  tried 
by  long-distance  telephone. 

"Exchange  managers  all  over  the  country  agree  that  never  be- 
fore had  thi  telephone  been  so  generally  used  for  the  communica- 
tion of  holiday  greetings  as  during  the  recent  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  season.  In  all  the  large  cities  one  minute  after  midnight. 
December  31,  thousands  of  telephone  subscribers  called  up  their 
friends  to  wish  them  a  happy  New  Year,  and  the  operators  at 
central  were  kept  busy  during  the  succeeding  hour.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
perience during  the  recent  holiday  season  shows  that  the  custom 
of  telephone  greetings  is  growing  more  general  every  year. 

"As  in  coal-mines,  the  telephone  has  lately  become  an  important 
factor  in  lumbering  operations  in  the  woods.  In  Maine  the  num- 
ber of  lines  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  heads  of  most  big 
firms  can  sit  in  their  offices  and  talk  directly  with  the  foremen  of 
their  gangs  in  the  logging-camps  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  .  .  . 

"  The  Government  Forest  Reserve  has  installed  its  first  telephone 
line,  running  through  the  Big  Horn  country  in  Wyoming,  a  dis- 
tance of  109  miles.  The  principal  object  in  establishing  tele- 
phonic communication  in  the  reserves  is  to  assist  in  fighting  tim- 
ber-fires, which  are  the  bane  of  the  lives  of  the  forest  patrol.  .  .  . 

"  I'iano-tuning  by  telephone  is  another  novel  way  in  which  this 
invention  was  used  recently  for  the  first  time.  A  piano-tuner  con- 
nected with  a  music-store  in  Sterling,  111.,  was  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Erie  to  tune  a  piano  in  a  church.  When  he  arrived 
he  learned  that  the  officers  of  the  church  desired  another  piano, 
and  as  both  instruments  were  to  be  used  together  at  revival  meet- 
ings it  was  necessary  they  be  alike  in  tone.  The  agent  called  up 
the  music-store  and  asked  that  the  additional  piano  be  forwarded 
at  once,  so  he  could  tune  them  together,  but  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  the  second  piano  delivered  that  day.  Being  a  man 
of  resource  and  having  an  abiding  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
the  telephone,  the  agent  instructed  the  Sterling  store  to  draw 
the  newly  ordered  piano  close  to  the  telephone  and  play  it  until 
the  tuner  at  Erie  caught  the  tone.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tune 
the  piano  in  the  church  so  it  harmonized  with  the  instrument  at  the 
store.  The  experiment  proved  successful,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
pianos  were  of  the  same  pitch,  and  another  way  of  utilizing  the 
telephone  had  been  discovered. 

"A  town-council  meeting  was  held  by  telephone  in  Massachu- 
setts recently  because  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
were  unable  to  get  together.  .  .  .  The  chairman  of  the  board  hap- 
pened to  have  a  telephone  in  his  house,  and  another  member  of 
the  board  was  a  very  near  neighbor  of  his.  The  brilliant  thought 
occurred  to  the  chairman  to  call  up  the  Town  Hall,  and,  learning 
that  both  the  clerk  and  the  other  member  of  the  board  were  in  at- 
tendance awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  detained  members,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  board's  business  might  be  transacted  by  telephone, 
so  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  telephone  company  by 
which  the  parties  were  connected  each  with  a  separate  instrument. 
Reports  were  read,  appointments  made,  election  officers  desig- 
nated, warrants  drawn — in  fact,  all  the  important  business  of  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  this  important  town 
in  Massachusetts  was  transacted  over  the  telephone." 


ELECTRIC  ENGINES  AND  SHARP  CURVES-That  the  low- 
hung  electric  motor  is  apt  to  overstrain  a  curved  piece  of  track, 
where  the  higher  steam-engine  would  not  push  it  beyond  the  limit 
of  its  strength,  is  the  opinion  of  some  railway  experts,  who  see 
much  to  confirm  their  views  in  recent  railway  accidents.  This 
opinion  is  not  shared  by  all  railway  men.  by  any  means,  as  was 
brought  out  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  Wood  lawn  accident  on 
the  New  York  Central  road,  at  the  New  York  Railroad  Club. 
Commenting  upon  it.  The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York) 
says  editorially  : 

•'  The  fact  that  an  electric  train  was  the  victim  has  certainly 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  case  to  an  unusual  and  unfortunate 
extent.  .  .  .  Accidents  of  similar  character  have  often  happened 
and  have  since  occurred  in  ordinarv   railroad    service.     In    this 
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instance  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  track  would  not 
have  failed  had  the  train  been  drawn  by  an  ordinary  steam-loco- 
motive. The  calculations  of  strain  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished show  that,  upon  the  whole,  considering  the  speeds  and 
forces,  an  electric  locomotive  is  rather  easier  on  the  track  than  its 

older  rival.  But,  unde- 
niably, the  strains  are 
differently  distributed  in 
the  two  cases,  so  that  the 
factors  of  safety  must  be 
shifted  accordingly  to 
give  equal  security  at  the 

weakest  point 

"  Mr.  Vauclain's  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  is 
entitled  to  very  great 
weight,  and  he  touched 
upon  one  consideration 
that  seems  important  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  "that  a  locomotive,  be  it  steam  or 
electric,  takes  a  curve  in  a  series  of  broken  tangents.  No 
computation  of  the  stresses  as  static  pressure  can  take  account 
of  this  condition,  altho  it  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  factors  of 
safety  in  the  track.  The  problem  of  safety  in  heavy  electric  trac- 
tion, however,  is  no  more  difficult  than  in  case  of  steam-locomo- 
tives. In  either  case  the  track  is  the  important  thing.  The  ideal 
railway  should  have  few  and  slight  curves  and  grades.  Curves,  in 
particular,  have  been  danger-spots  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
modern  transportation,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  become  the  safer  as  weights  and  speeds 
increase,  whether  through  steam  or  electric 
operation." 


SECTION   OF    PRISMS    ALONG    LINE  AB. 

The  two  axes  in  contrary  directions. 


practical  experience  to  meet  the  forthcoming  demands  both  in  the 
construction  and  in  the  management  of  aerial  craft. 

"'An  air-ship  offers  to  its  passengers  delights  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  method  of  travel  and  places  at  the  service  of  the  lover  of 
nature  the  grandest  experiences  that  life  on  our  planet  affords, 

"'The  director  of  the  institute  has  been  an  active  aeronaut  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years.  As  the  result  of  many  hundred  balloon 
ascents  and  by  long  experience  in  the  construction  of  all  forms  of 
balloons  he  has  gained  that  complete  mastery  of  the  subject 
requisite  for  successful  instruction. 

"'A  valuable  opportunity  is  offered  young  men  who  purpose 
later  to  enter  the  Aeronautic  Corps  of  the  Army.'  " 

The  course  embraces  the  study  of  materials,  the  construction 
of  nets  and  safety-valves,  the  theory  of  aerial  navigation,  inflation 
of  balloons,  their  management,  instruments,  and  observations,  etc. 
Examinations  will  be  held  and  certificates  of  proficiency  granted. 
A  report  from  Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  Paris,  shows 
that  similar  instruction  may  be  had  in  France,  altho  there  it  is 
provided  by  the  aero-clubs  and  by  the  Government  in  connection 
with  military  ballooning. 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS  FOR 
BALLOONISTS 

A  TRAINING-SCHOOL  for  aeronauts 
**■  and  constructors  of  air-ships  was 
opened  at  Chemnitz,  Germany,  on  May  i.  In 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Wash- 
ington, May  6)  Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton 
reports  that  the  authorities  of  Chemnitz  have 

given  official  approval  of  the  institution    and  of  its    curriculum. 
He  says : 

"  The  director,  Paul  Spiegel,  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and 
of  broad  experience  in  every  phase  of  balloon  construction  and 
management.  He  has  made  over  six  hundred  ascents.  He  has 
done  much  by  public  lectures  and  otherwise  to  awaken  interest  in 
aerial  navigation  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  but  especially  in 
Chemnitz,  where  he  is  well  known  as  a  textile  manufacturer.  Re- 
cently he  has  enlarged  his  business  so  as  to  include  the  regular 
manufacture  of  balloons. 

'This  city  is  unquestionably  most  admirably  adapted  for  the 
location  of  the  proposed  school,  as  it  is  a  leading  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines,  motors,  etc.  Its  importance  as  a  textile 
center  comes  likewise  into  consideration.  In  industrial  circles  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  with  the  aid  of  the  new  institution  and 
as  i  result  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  aeronautics  already  exist- 
ing in  this  city,  Chemnitz  may  be  easily  made  the  chief  place  in 
Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  air-ships,  both  of  the  balloon  and 
the  aeroplane  type.  .  .  .  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
prospectus  of  the  training-school: 

"'On  May  i,  1907,  an  institute  will  be  opened  at  Chemnitz  for 
theoretical  and  practical  training  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  air-ships.  Young  men  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  will 
have  for  the  first  time  in  Germany  the  opportunity  to  master  all 
features  of  aeronautics.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  years  in  perfecting  the  means  for  aerial  locomotion. 
Aeronautics  has  rendered  admirable  service  to  science,  military 
operations,  and  sport.  At  an  early  date  it  will  certainly  reach  a 
high  stage  of  development  and  create  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

"•  lor  this  reason  it  is  important  to  train  at  once  such  young 
men  as  have  special  inclination  for  this  new  branch,  so  that 
they  may  gain   a  sufficient  capital  of  theoretical  knowledge  and 
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A  SPY-GLASS  THAT  TELLS  DISTANCES 

A  DEVICE  that  enables  the  user  to  find  quickly  and  exactly 
the  distance  of  any  visible  object  whose  height  is  known  has 
been  invented  by  Commander  Gerard,  of  the  French  Navy,  who 
has  named  it  the  "  telemeter."  It  is  expected 
to  be  of  special  use  in  the  army  and  on  ship- 
board. Numerous  other  pieces  of  apparatus 
have  been  devised  for  this  same  purpose,  but, 
altho  many  of  them  are  very  ingenious,  they 
are  so  complicated  that  they  are  difficult  to 
use.  The  new  distance-measurer  appears  to 
be  free  from  any  such  objection.  Says  George 
Vitoux,  who  describes  it  in  La  Nature{ Paris, 
March  23) : 

"With  this  device,  after  a  little  practise, 
any  one  may  determine  directly  and  instan- 
taneously, without  complex  calculations,  by 
simply  reading  a  graduated  scale,  any  desired 
distance.  ...  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  case  8  centimeters 
I  3  inches]  in  diameter,  whose  two  parts  may  turn  one  on  the  other 
through  a  semicircumference.  In  the  center  of  each  of  the  two 
portions  is  a  prismatic  ring  whose  angle  of  refraction  is  exactly  .  .  . 
of  such  a  value  that  at  a  distance  of  1,000  meters  the  prolongation 
of  the  incident  ray  and  the  refracted  ray  are  5  meters  apart. 

"  By  reason  of  the  rotatory  movement  that  may  be  given  to  the 
two  halves  of  the  box,  the  optic  axes  (the  line  AB  in  the  figure) 
may  coincide  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions,  or  may  occupy 
any  intermediate  position.  When  the  coincidence  of  the  axes  is 
opposite,  the  refractive 
powers  of  the  two  prisms 
balance;  in  the  other  case 

they  are  doubled 

"  Thus,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  pris- 
matic rings,  we  have  what 
amounts  to  a  prism  with 
a  variable  refractive  an- 
gle, enabling  us  to  meas- 
ure all  angles  between  0° 
and  twice    the    angle    of 

each  prism 

"  The  object  of  the  te- 
lemeter being  to  measure, 
not  angles,  but  distances, 
the  instrument  has  been 
provided   with   a   special 

graduation  enabling  the  user  to  translate  into  lengths  the  angular 
values  shown  by  the  prisms." 

The  device  is  operated  as  follows:  looking  through  it  at  the 
object  whose  distance  is  to  be  measured,  one-half  of  the  telemeter 
is  rotated  on  the  other,  thus  altering  the  position  of  the  prisms,. 
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and  causing  the  image  of 
the  object  to  separate 
into  two.  When  the  bot- 
tom of  one  image  coin- 
cides with  the  top  of  the 
other  —  that  is.  when  the 
image  has  been  displaced 
by  an  amount  exactly 
equal  to  its  own  height — 
the  amount  of  rotation 
is  read  off  on  the  scale. 
This  number,  together 
with  the  actual  height 
of  the  object,  which  must 
be  known  in  advance,  en- 
ables the  exact  distance 
to  be  read  off  on  a  s*econd 
scale.     Says  Dr.  Vitoux  : 

"  If  we  may  judge  by  this 
brief  description.  Com- 
mandant Gc'rard's  teleme 
ter  furnishes  a  simple  and 
elegant  solution  of  the 
problem  of  exact  and  rap- 
id determination  of  dis- 
tance, so  important  in  military  art.  As  it  can  not  be  put  out  of  order, 
works  easily,  and  is  simple  and  rapid 
to  handle,  it  enables  us  to  solve  at 
•once  and  without  calculation  the  vari- 
ous problems  relating  to  lengths  that 
may  present  themselves  in  war-time, 
whether  it  is  desired  to  measure  a 
distance  or  to  determine  the  height 
of  an  object  whose  distance  is 
known.  .  .  .  All  these  measure- 
ments may  be  obtained  with  a  re- 
markable approach  to  accuracy, 
the  average  error  being  less  than  50 
meters  [164  feet|  for  distances  of 
several  miles.  And  this  is  not  only 
true  on  land,  but  also  at  sea,  where 
the  device,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications, designed  to  make  it  carry 
further,  enables  the  observer  to  read 
off  continually  the  varying  distances 
of  a  moving  object,  without  remov- 
ing his  glass  from  it." — Translation 
made  for  lux.  Literary  Digest. 


concentrated  mother  liquor  a  good  quality  of  salt  could  be  ob- 
tained by  further  evaporation." 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  these  modern  scientific  laboratories  in 
the  heart  of  "darkest  Africa,"'  the  Director  writes  us :  "It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  the  founder,  Mr.  Wellcome,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Chemical  Section.  Dr.  Beam,  are  Americans." 


Gerard's    1  elemei  er. 


"MALE"  AND  "FEMALE" 
SALT — An  account  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  salt  from  earths  obtained  near  the  Atbara  River,  in  the 
Sudan,  is  found  in  the  second  report  of  the  Wellcome  Research 
Laboratories  of  Gordon  Memorial  College  (Khartum,  1906).  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tiirsteg,  of  the  Egyptian  Survey  Department,  the 
natives  employ  two  different  kinds  of  earths,  one  containing  what 
they  call  "  male  "  and  the  other  "female  "  salt.  Says  the  writer  of 
the  report: 

"  Neither  of  these,  it  was  stated,  was  edible  if  taken  alone,  but 
if  the  earths  were  mixt  they  furnish  a  salt  of  good  quality." 

Curiously  enough,    the  belief  of  the   natives  is   confirmed    by 
•chemical  analysis,  which  is  thus  explained  by  the  writer: 

"  The 'male  '  salt  contains  such  a  large  proportion  of  sodium 
sulfate  I ' Glauber  s  salt ']  as  would  render  it  of  little  use  as  a  table 
salt.  Similarly,  the  'female  '  salt  contains  an  excessive  proportion 
of  calcium  chlorid.  By  combining  the  two  in  about  the  proportion 
of  say  two  parts  of  male  to  one  part  of  female,  the  two  impurities 
would  unite  to  form  calcium  sulfate,  and  the  proportion  of  sodium 
chlorid  [common  saltl  would  be  notably  increased.  On  boiling 
.down,  the  calcium  sulfate  would  separate  in  part,  and  from  the 
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CHARACTER   IN   HANDWRITING 

OCIENCE  in  France  is  more  hospitable  than  in  other  lands. 
^  As  the  later  Romans  welcomed  strange  religions  and  set  up 
temples  to  Egyptian  or  Asiatic  divinities  side  by  side  with  their 
own,  so  French  students  of  science  seem  willing  to  discuss  sub- 
jects that  are  regarded  by  their  German  or  English  brothers  as 
alien  to  exact  knowledge.  The  result  is  often  the  wasting  of  much 
time  and  effort  on  fakes  or  errors,  but  occasionally  in  this  way  a 
new  branch  of  knowledge  or  a  path  of  experiment  hitherto  untrod 
is  opened  up. 

So  we  find  some  attention  given  by  scientific  men  in  I  ranee  to 
graphology — the  determination  of  character  from  handwriting. 
So  great  a  psychologist  as  Binet  has  even  written  a  book  about  it. 
In  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris)  Solange  Pellat,  handwriting  ex- 
pert of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  writes  on  "Graphology  and  Its 
Experimental  Methods,"  and  tells  his  readers  in  what  respects  it  is 

and  is  not  a  real  branch  of  science. 

Says  Mr.  Pellat: 

"Graphology  is  often  confused 
with  expert  knowledge  of  handwri- 
ting. This  is  wrong.  The  business 
of  the  handwriting  expert,  as  he  is 
officially  termed,  is  not  to  find  rela- 
tions between  the  peculiarities  of 
individuals  and  those  of  their  hand- 
writing. .  .  .  but  rather  to  determine 
the  authorship  of  autographs  when 
disguised  or  under  suspicion.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  knowledge  of 
graphology  is  useless  to  handwriting 
experts.  On  the  contrary,  it  fur- 
nishes them  with  peculiarly  powerful 
methods  of  investigation." 

Graphology,  Mr.  Pellat  tells  us, 
embraces  two  distinct  divisions, 
which  he  calls  "graphonomy  "  and 
"  graphotechny . "  The  former  studies 
the  phenomena  of  handwriting  in 
themselves:  the  latter  investigates 
traits  of  character  as  revealed  by 
these  phenomena.  The  former  has  fixt  laws  and  yields  the  same 
results  to  all  who  study  it 
correctly.  It  is  therefore 
a  science.  The  second  de- 
pends, in  some  respects, 
arbitrarily  on  the  experi- 
menter and  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  art.  Taking 
up  the  science  first,  the 
writer  asserts  that  its  laws 
are  the  expression  of  a 
single  psycho-physiolog- 
ical fact,  which  he  for- 
mulates thus  : 

"  The  cerebral  mechan- 
isms that  cavise  the  move- 
ments of  handwriting  are 
correlated  with  the  or- 
ganic state  of  the  brain,  using  1  he  telemeter. 
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and  vary  with  the  modalities  of  this  state.  The  mark  traced  by 
the  pen  is  thus  in  harmony,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  varieties  of 
constitution  of  the  brain,  and,  on  the  other,  with  its  momentary 
modifications,  and  consequently  with  the  psychical  phenomena 
to  which  both  correspond." 

Of  this  fundamental  law  the  author  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  of 
course  not  evidently  true  by  itself,  but  it  is  not  inherently  improb- 
able, and  he  claims  that  it  has  been  experimentally  proved. 
He  writes: 

"  It  has  been  said  that  any  one  may  disguise  his  writing,  and 
some  have  thought  thus  to  sap  the  foundations  of  graphology. 
Let  us  consider  this.  We  may  use  different  alphabets  in  writing, 
just  as  we  employ  different  idioms  in  speaking,  but  this  is  not  the 
question,  for  we  do  not  alter  thereby  the  graphical  characteristics 
of  the  written  line — firmness  of  touch,  suppleness,  amplitude  of 
pen-movement,  etc.  A  man  may  modify  these  graphical  peculiar- 
ities by  an  effort  of  will,  but  in  so  doing  he  will  substitute  the  evi- 
dence of  this  effort  for  those  of  spontaneous  writing.  .  .  .  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  can  command  nature  only  by  obeying  her,  and  it 
is  as  puerile  to  reject  the  principles  of  graphology  under  the  pre- 
text that  one's  writing  may  be  disguised,  as  it  would  be  to  deny 
the  law  of  gravity  because  a  waterfall  may  be  controlled  by  an 
engineer." 

The  author  cites  in  detail  only  a  few  of  the  graphic  laws,  which 
he  declares  to  be  "  complex  and  numerous."  They  assert,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  graphic  movements  of  an  excited  person  are  jerky  ; 
that  egoism  and  altruism  are  shown  in  handwriting  by  the  uncon- 
scious posture  of  the  writer;  that  the  first  part  of  a  group  of  let- 
ters, in  relation  to  the  second,  represents  the  writer's  mental  atti- 
tude, etc.  These  laws,  he  asserts,  are  quite  independent  of  the 
actual  forms  of  the  letters  used.  They  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  writing  of  different  races,  by  studying  the  evolution  of 
handwriting  in  the  same  race,  by  observing  changes  in  one's  own 
or  another's  handwriting  under  the  influence  of  known  emotions, 
and  by  studying  the  handwriting  of  persons  in  the  hypnotic  state 
or  affected  with  mental  disease,  When  we  proceed  to  what  the 
author  calls  the  second  division  of  his  subject — the  investigation 
of  traits  of  character  by  the  examination  of  handwriting,  he  ad- 
mits that  no  laws  have  been  formulated,  but  he  asserts,  neverthe- 
less, that  an  expert  may  determine  character  from  handwriting, 
provided  certain  experimental  conditions  are  observed.     He  says  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  what  is  character?  We  may  say  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  mentally  diseased,  all  men  have  the  same 
feelings,  the  same  qualities,  and  the  same  defects,  but  in  different 
degrees;  'that  which  really  distinguishes  one  character  from  an- 
other is  that  one  has  more  or  less  than  the  other  of  this  or  that 
modality.  To  analyze  a  character  is  therefore  not  to  indicate  all 
its  possible  manifestations,  but  rather  to  establish  the  fundamental 
tendencies  that  constitute  it,  and  their  respective  degrees  of  im- 
portance. The  task  of  the  grapholog  thus  consists,  not  of  noting 
all  the  graphical  manifestations  that  he  observes,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, of  choosing  between  them  and  placing  stress  on  those  that 
are  dominant.  And  to  do  this  well,  it  is  clear  that  his  specimens 
of  handwriting  must  be  rather  long  and  of  considerable  number." 

The  specimens,  Mr.  Pellat  goes  on  to  say,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten under  ordinary  circumstances,  without,  of  course,  rejecting 
those  made  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  etc. ;  they  must  not 
be  imitations,  or  forgeries,  or  the  work  of  illiterate  or  intoxicated 
persons.  These  and  other  conditions  are  capable  of  definite 
statement,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  every  one  may  qualify  at  once  as  a  graphologist.  Suc- 
cess requires,  he  says,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
men,  skill  in  distinguishing  between  different  peculiarities  of 
chirography  and  in  classifying  and  grouping  them.  Special  skill 
is  necessary  to  analyze  the  writing  of  the  insane  or  of  alien  races, 
or  even  of  those  who  possess  unusual  mental  qualities.  Mr.  Pellat 
acknowledges  that  graphology  has  not  yef  been  seriously  reduced 
to  a  science,  despite  some  recent  attempts  to  do  so.  In  order  that 
{lis  should  be  done,  it  would  be  necessary,  he  says,  first,  to  for- 


mulate exactly  all  the  graphic  laws,  stating  the  experimental  evi- 
dence on  which  each  is  based,  so  that  they  may  be  .tested  and 
proved  by  any  one;  next,  to  investigate  the  lines  along  which 
graphic  phenomena  are  modified  by  the  human  will,  as  when  wri- 
ting is  ornamented,  imitated,  or  disguised.  These  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  examination  of  the  effects  on  handwriting  of  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  character,  such  as  egotism  or  mental  superiority, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  study  of  the  logical  theory  of  the 
causes  of  error  arising  from  a  bad  choice  of  specimens.  All 
this  would  require,  he  admits,  years  of  work  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  collaborators. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


PROOF  OF  MINDS  IN  LOW  ORGANISMS 

"'HAT  mind  exists  in  all  animal  organisms,  even  those  of  the 
*■  lowest  grade,  is  asserted  by  F.  W.  Headley  in  a  recent  book 
entitled  "  Life,  and  Evolution."  In  this  work,  which  is  a  revised 
and  expanded  reproduction  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  members 
of  a  natural-history  society  in  a  small  town — audiences  without 
especial  preliminary  technical  knowledge— the  author  has  aimed, 
and  with  success,  to  make  his  subject  clear  to  those  who  have  no 
professional  scientific  training.  He  adapts,  as  his  criterion  of  the 
possession  of  mind,  the  power  of  choice,  and  he  adduces  many 
examples  to  show  that  even  the  one-celled  organisms — mere 
masses  of  protoplasm—  possess  this  power.  Says  the  writer  of  a 
notice  in  The  Medical  Times  (  New  York,  May): 

"  He  admits  that  the  power  of  learning  by  experience  is  a  surer 
test;  but  there  are  cases  where  conclusive  evidence  for  this  power 
fails  us.  In  such  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be  learning  from 
experience,  but  there  is  beyond  peradventure  a  power  of  choice. 
Headley  instances  our  old  friend,  the  ameba,  which  we  have  since 
childhood  all  agreed  to  be  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of  life. 
This  microscopic  creature,  a  unicellular  morsel  of  protoplasm,  un- 
doubtedly has  the  power  of  choice.  It  exercises  this  power  when- 
ever it  eats.  Diatoms  enveloped  in  flint  are  its  favorite  food. 
When  an  ameba  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  these  minute  vege- 
tables, it  swallows  it  through  an  aperture — a  mouth — which  it  con- 
veniently makes  at  whichever  point  an  aperture  is  required.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ameba  comes  in  contact  with  a 
small  grain  of  flint  he  leaves  it  severely  alone  ;  he  does  not  treat  it 
as  he  does  the  flinty  envelop  of  the  diatom. 

"An  infusorian  rather  interesting  in  this  regard  is  the  Amphilep- 
tus  meleagris,  who  swims  by  means  of  cilia.  When  he  encounters 
the  Epistylis  plicatilis,  another  infusorian,  that  anchors  itself  by 
means  of  a  long  stalk,  he  feels  the  latter  and  partly  encloses  it  in 
his  pliable  body.  He  then  fastens  himself  on  the  upper  part  of 
his  victim,  opens  his  huge  mouth  (which  is  never  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept when  he  is  eating)  and  slips  over  the  epistylis  like  a  glove 
finger  over  the  finger  of  the  hand.  Then,  having  wrenched  the 
epistylis  from  its  anchor  by  twisting,  he  completes  his  gruesome 
meal.  Here  seems  to  be  demonstrated  not  only  power  of  choice, 
but  also  real  intelligence." 

It  would  appear  that  these  one-celled  organisms  also  learn  by 
experience;  that  is,  they  profit  by  trial  and  error.  Headley  has 
experimented  on  the  zoothamnium,  an  organism  but  little  higher 
in  the  scale  of  the  animal  existence  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
and  finds  evidence  that  it  may  profit  by  experience,  a  thing  gener- 
ally considered  impossible  without  intelligence.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  zoothamnium  is  a  tree-like  colony  of  one-celled  infusorians 
that  swim  by  means  of  cilia.  This  colony  lives  fixt  by  its  stem, 
which,  with  its  band  of  muscle,  is  very  contractile.  At  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  danger  this  expanded  'tree'  will  shrink  to  its 
smallest  compass.  If  this  colony  be  put  in  a  small  tank,  it  will 
expand,  the  component  zooids  being  on  the  lookout  for  any  micro- 
scopic edibles  that  may  come  within  reach.  If,  however,  the  tank 
is  jarred,  there  is  an  instantaneous  contraction  of  the  whole,  after 
which  comes  a  comparatively  slow  expansion,  as  if  to  see  whether 
the  coast  is  clear  again.  But  Headley  then  found  that  when  the 
tank  had  been  jarred  several  times,  and  each  jar  had"  been  followed 
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by  a  contraction, succeeded  by  a  reexpansion,  the  zoothamnium 
began  to  realize  that  there  was,  after  all,  no  danger,  and  would 
no  longer  contract.  It  would  seem  to  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  jarring  conveyed  no  danger.  It  remembered  that  no 
unpleasant  consequences  resulted  from  a  jar." 


TRAIN-SIGNALS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

THE  recent  increase  in  railroad  accidents  has  led  to  a  wide 
discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  signals  generally  in  use. 
Block-signals  have  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  dispute 
among  railroad  men  for  ten  years  past,  first  among  "signal  en- 
gineers" and  later  among  general  officers.  Hitherto,  we  are  told 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review 
(Chicago,  May  4),  no  appeal  has  been  made  to  psychological 
principles  to  controvert  modern  signaling  practise.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  has  been  done  by  Prof.  George  M.  Stratton,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Psychological  Need  of 
Revising  the  Signals,"  which  appears  in  The  Century  Magazine 
(May).  We  quote  from  an  abstract  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  first  mentioned  : 

"  The  Professor  finds  that  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  signals— sema- 
phores by  day  and  lights  by  night — is  confusing  and  all  wrong  in 
principle,  not  to  consider  the  confusion  in  lights  of  different  colors. 
In  his  opinion  absolute  simplicity  '  is  needed.  'The  signal  should 
pierce  the  mind,  should  thrust  its  meaning  home,  in  the  most 
direct  and  unerring  way ;'  and  the 'alternation  every  night  and 
morning  between  two  wholly  different  kinds  of  signals  would  be 
unfortunate,  even  if  each  set  were  of  itself  entirely  good.' 

"  He  next  explains  that  a  white  light  seen  through  smoke  looks 
reddish,  and  as  a  result  engineers  become  distrustful  of  colored 
lights  in  general  and  take  liberties  with  genuine  red  lights.  No 
account  is  taken  of  practise  where  white  signal-lights  are  not  used. 
Moreover,  some  men  are  color-blind,  and  others  are  weak  in  their 
color  sense,  and  many  there  be  of  the  latter  class  who  can  pass 
the  color  test  and  succeed  in  getting  where  they  must 'nightly 
grope  their  way  amid  signals.'  Furthermore,  color  can  not  be 
distinguished  when  seen  through  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  'even 
in  the  quiet  of  the  psychological  laboratory  '  red  and  green  are 
deceiving  unless  looked  at  squarely  ;  and  a  quick  glance  at  an 
object  is  not  trustworthy,  for  the  attention  may 'make  a  full  sweep 
to  the  goal,  but  the  eye  lag  far  behind.'  And  again,  eyes  grown 
accustomed  to  darkness  do  not  readily  detect  colors;  the 'owl- 
sight  of  the  human  eye  is  blind  to  the  hue  of  things ;  the  eye 
adapted  to  the  dark  can  see  the  light,  but  see  no  color  in  it.'  The 
use  of  blades  in  daylight  and  lights  at  night,  and  a  variety  of  col- 
ored lights  at  that,  is  therefore  only  confusion  compounded,  and 
results  only  in  'needless  labor  to  the  memory.' 

"The  Professor  has  ridden  in  the  cab  of  an  express-locomotive 
during  its  'frantic  course  by  night'  and  seen  the  engineman  'as  by 
a  miracle  '  pick  out  his  clear  signal  amid  a  'swarm  '  of  other  lights, 
and  seen  him,  also,  with  an 'almost  mysterious  confidence  rush 
past  countless  red  and  green  lights,  knowing  that  they  were  not  for 
him  '  —as  one  'dashes recklessly  '  through  such  a  'maze  of  colored 
lights,  he  can  no  longer  wonder  that  signals  are  occasionally  mis- 
read or  unobserved.  He  can  only  marvel  that  a  night  express 
ever  reaches  its  goal  in  safety.'  " 

What  shall  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things?  The  Pro- 
fessor would  substitute  for  colored  lights  at  night  the  old  idea  of 
the  ibuminated  semaphore,  or  'fiery  arm,'  as  he  calls  it,  using  pref- 
erably white  light.     Says  his  reviewer: 

'He  thinks  the  mechanical  difficulties  would  not  be  great.  If 
he  was  obliged  to  use  oil  he  would  place  a  row  of  half  a  dozen 
counterpoised  oil-lamps  along  the  face  of  the  semaphore  blade. 
But  he  fears  the  use  of  oil  would  result  in  too  much  temptation  to 
economize  in  weight  and  oil  capacity,  so  that  insufficient  brilliancy 
would  be  provided  Gaslights,  fed  from  pressure-tanks,  would 
be  better,  and  these  could  burn  for  months  untended.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  illumination  would  be  incandescent  electric 
lights,  which  can  now  be  had  in  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
area,  and  will  soon  be  available  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
land.     Sudden  interruptions  of  the  current  would  not  be  serious 


objections  on  roads  where  electricity  is  the  motive  power,  for 
should  the  signal-lights  go  out  the  power  would  at  the  same  time 
be  cut  off  from  the  trains  and  they  would  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. Apparently  the  Professor  is  not  an  automatic-stop  man,  but 
he  would  have  it  arranged  to  'violently  coerce  '  the  attention  of  the 
engineman,  and  the  passengers  as  well,  by  causing  the  'explosion 
of  several  torpedoes  or  bombs  of  generous  size,'  should  a  stor- 
signal  be  unheeded  and  an  engine  run  past  it." 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  reviewer's  manner  of  quotation  that  he 
rather  resents  the  intrusion  of  a  psychologist  into  problems  oi  rail- 
way practise,  altho  he  acknowledges  that  "the  mind  and  its  phe- 
nomena should  have  much  to  do  with  the  proper  use  and  observ- 
ance of  signals."     He  says: 

"  One  source  of  useless  agitation  against  railway  management  is 
the  eagerness  of  some  of  the  popular  scientists  to  'butt  in*  on  cer- 
tain railway  problems.  .  .  .  Of  course  the  practical,  or  expert,  or 
progressive  railway  man,  whichever  one  chooses  to  call  him.  rec- 
ognizes the  great  extent  to  which  modern  railway  construction  and 
operation  depend  upon  scientific  knowledge,  and  how  questions 
are  all  the  time  shaping  themselves  more  and  more  along  scientific 
lines.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  engineering  and  mechani- 
cal department  work,  but  not  a  little  in  other  directions  also.  .  .   . 

"The  man  who  goes  in  and  creates,  organizes,  operates,  and 
maintains  a  plant  or  business  is  usually  not  so  much  given  to  class- 
ifying, generalizing,  and  drawing  conclusions  as  are  some  of  the 
outsiders  who  are  watching  the  thing.  This  is  not  an  intimation 
that  successful  railway  men  do  not  'plan  out  ahead,'  conduct  ex- 
periments, make  observations,  and  strive  for  system — they  really 
do  more  of  this  than  the  outsider  who  criticizes  ;  indeed,  they  do 
practically  everything  which  serves  to  bring  out  the  facts  ;  but 
with  the  man  who  does  things  the  classifying  and  generalizing  and 
the  conclusions  are  largely  matters  of  after-thought ;  they  come 
after  the  result.  Here  is  where  the  outside  critic  sees  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  has  the  advantage  of  waiting  until  the  other  fellow 
gets  through.  If  called  upon  to  assist  in  advance  of  the  expe- 
rience, some  of  these  advisers  might  not  be  so  full  of  suggestions 
or  so  ready  and  certain  with  criticisms.'" 


A  NEW  DISEASE:  "TEr'NIS  ELBOW- Nearly  every  form 
of  sport,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  April 
6),  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  some  special  surgical  lesion,  generally 
involving  some  particular  region,  and  taking  the  form  either  of 
a  fracture  of  a  bone  or  a  tearing  of  some  muscle  or  ligament. 
Of  the  so-called  tennis  elbow  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  most  cases  there  is  definite  tenderness  on  pressure  .  .  . 
and  acute  pain  is  caused  by  any  forcible  and  complete  extension 
of  the  elbow.  In  some  cases  this  pain  is  felt  most  sharply  when 
the  arm  is  extended  and  at  the  same  time  supinated  |  turned  palm 
upward],  as  occurs  when  a  low  ball  is  struck  in  tennis.  In  these 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  in  the  effort 
to  take  such  a  ball.  ...  In  other  cases,  again,  the  injury  appears 
to  be  caused  by  a  forcible  back-handed  stroke,  and  it  is  this  stroke 
in  particular  which  causes  most  pain,  and  may  give  rise  to  a  re- 
currence of  the  symptoms  after  they  have  subsided.  In  these 
cases  the  forearm  is  extended  and  pronated  [turned  palm  down- 
ward] and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm  arechiefiv 
involved." 

The  trouble  is  probably  due.  in  most  cases,  to  the  tearing  of 
muscular  fiber,  and  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  swelling.  It  is 
"  very  intractable  to  treatment,  and  liable  to  recur  even  after 
prolonged  rest." 


"Whitb  mica,  or  muscovite.  which  is  a  relatively  rare  material  in  leaves 
of  Krcat  dimensions,  is  much  in  demand  as  a  high-voltage  insulator  for  elec- 
tric currents."  says  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  9).  "Large  sheets  of  mica. 
may  come  as  high  as  10,000  to  60.000  francs  [Sr  ceo  to  $12,000!  a  ton.  An 
average  price  is  2,000  francs  f$4oo]  a  ton  for  Canadian  micas,  which  have  a 
of  monopoly  of  this  industry.  The  deposits  in  this  country  occur  in 
[lection  with  the  pegmatites  [coarsely  crystallized  granites].  They  have 
the  fault  of  being  very  irregular,  but  there  are  often  found,  as  .  de- 

posits, rare  earths,  whose  normal  occurrence  is  in  the  same  rocks,  such  as 
tantalum,  thorium,  and  cleveite.  which  contains  above  seventy  per  cent,  of 
uranium  besides  a  remarkable  proportion  of  radium." — Translation  »;jje 
for  The  Literary  Dio.est. 
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CHRISTIAN  LAYMEN   IMPUGNED 

I^HE  average  man  without  an  independent  income  has  no  busi- 
ness in  theaverage  Protestant  pastorate.  This  declaration, 
occurring  in  an  arraignment  of  the  "  Christian  layman,"  was  writ- 
ten by  a  minister  who  signs  himself  "The  Gadite."  The  church, 
he  says,  requires  the  minister  "to  meet  five-dollar  conditions  with 
one-dollar  pay  "  and  sneers  when  he  fails.  Not  only  that,  but 
"  these  hireling  wages  are  raised  and  paid  under  conditions  that  are 
not  only  humiliating  to  an  intelligent  man  of  great  purpose  and 
high  spirit,  but  positively  degrading  and  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
best  that  is  in  him."  Frequent  articles  are  to  be  seen  in  the  relig- 
ious press  upon  the  subject  of  the  minister's  salary,  but  few  are 
accompanied  with  the  frankness  of  personal  confession  contained 
in  this  one  in  The  Independent  (New  York,  May  16).  His  father, 
the  writer  asserts,  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  preachers  of 
his  day.     Moreover: 

"He  established  and  edited  a  periodical  of  his  own  that  was 
widely  read  at  home  and  abroad.  As  an  author  and  translator  his 
name  will  be  found  in  any  complete  history  of  American  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  honored  founder  of  a  college  and  theological 
seminary,  over  which  he  presided  with  distinguished  success  for 
nearly  a  generation.  He  was  president  of  the  highest  judicatory 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged  and  was  chairman  of 
its  General  Board  of  M  issions.  In  interdenominational  assemblies 
he  took  a  leading  part.  He  inspired  the  consensus  of  a  Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance.  Ministers  thronged  him.  Laymen  commended 
him  and  sang  his  praises  in  unmeasured  terms." 

But,  he  continues,  "after  almost  six  decades  of  continuous 
active  service,  and  pinching  poverty,  when  my  revered  and  hon- 
ored father  died  he  left— a  good  name  and  a  butcher's  bill." 
The  "Gadite's"  own  case  is  reviewed  with  much  detail.  His 
entire  ministry  has  been  "of  hardest  necessity,  chiefly  a  struggle 
for  existence."    His  present  status  is  put  as  follows  : 

"At  forty  years  of  age,  when  I  am  easily  at  my  best  (which  is 
saying  precious  little),  after  twenty  years  of  active  service,  during 
which  time  I  have  preached  to  some  of  the  largest  audiences  in 
the  United  States,  have  addrest  some  of  our  greatest  conventions 
of  Christian  workers  (with  balances  always  on  the  wrong  side  of 
my  cash  account),  have  written  editorially  for  some  of  the  leading 
religious  journals  in  the  world  (all  to  no  financial  profit) — I  am 
virtually  down  and  out.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  on  an  average 
salary,  in  city  work,  of  §1,000  a  year?" 

The  interest  which  the  layman  should  feel  in  the  above  recital 
of  facts  is  emphasized  in  these  words : 

"  These  are  bald,  hard  facts.  And  they  are  worth  the  notice  of 
the  modern,  money-making  laymanship  of  the  Christian  Church, 
careful,  calculating,  shrewd,  selfish.  Moreover,  they  distinctly 
suggest  one  of  the  real  remedies  for  the  alarming  decrease  of  can- 
didates for  the  ordained  ministry.  For,  after  all  is  said,  the  dearth 
of  such  candidates  is  traceable  largely  to  one  source — the  absence 
of  conditions  favorable  to  independence  of  thought,  speech,  action. 
!  am  fully  convinced  there  will  be  candidates  a-plenty  when  a  re- 
deemed, broad-minded,  conscientious  laymanship,  now  largely 
engrossed  with  the  hot  pursuit  and  selfish  accumulation  of  things 
material,  with  barns  bursting  and  contracts  let  for  larger  store- 
houses, alters  its  attitude  of  patronizing  condescension  and  pau- 
perizing toleration  toward  the  ministry  of  the  church  and  returns 
to  that  ministry  with  a  moral  and  financial  support  commensurate 
with  what  is  expected  of  a  well-bred,  high-purposed,  independent 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  supportgiven,  not  as  a  pitiful  charity,  but 
as  the  payment  of  a  first  lien  on  all  that  that  laymanship  is  and  has." 

Some  of  the  problems  that  are  eagerly  discust  at  present  would 
find  their  solution  in  a  "change  of  heart"  on  the  part  of  the  lay- 
man.    We  read  : 

"There  is  no  use  beating  about  tl.e  bush  for  a  revival  or  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  candidates  for  the  ordained  ministry  of 


the  Protestant  Church,  or  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  world-wide  evangelization  Ali  these  things  may  be  found 
at  once  in  an  enlightened  Christian  conscience  and  a  redeemed 
Christian  purse.  We  may  talk  as  we  will  about  our  prayer-meet- 
ings and  our  conferences  and  jur  what  not.  the  fact  remains  that 
the  hearts  of  our  Christian  laymen  are  locked  up  with  their  cash- 
boxes  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  chilled  steel  vaults  down  at 
the  Imperial  Banking  House  of  His  Majesty  Myself  and  the  mil- 
lennium will  not  come  until  we  break  that  bank." 

As  a  final  confession  and  exhortation  the  writer  concludes  in 
these  words : 

"  i.  Never  once  in  aL  my  twenty  years'  ministry  has  the  church 
lived  up  to  its  so  called  tempora.  contract '  with  me  Never  once. 
And  when  I  say  the  church  I  refer  to  men  whom  I  have  distinctly 
in  mind,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 'rating,' and  who  would 
not  dare  to  treat  their  other  ~reditor=  as  they  treat  their  pastors. 
And  one  day  four  years  ago  I  wrote  this  in  my  diary  :  It  is  my 
purpose  henceforth  to  undertake  no  Christian  work  in  which  I  am 
wholly  and  directly  dependent  on  my  Christian  constituents  for 
financial  support.'  I  have  kept  to  that,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
1  mean  to  keep  to  it  to  the  end. 

"  2.  For  a  calling  I  will  preach  the  Gospel ;  it  has  been  the  joy 
and  inspiration  of  my  life.  For  a  living  I  will  — do  something  else, 
perhaps  cobble  shoes  as  Cary  did,  or  make  tents  as  Paul  did. 

"  3.  I  advise  young  men  to  take  up  the  greater  ministry  of 
Christian  work,  more  largely,  more  heartiiy,  and  with  deeper  con- 
secration than  ever.  But  as  to  entering  the  ordained  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Church  as  things  stand  to-day  I  say  to  young  men, 
don't  do  it,  until  the  laymanship  of  the  church  wakes  up  to  its 
duty  in  this  matter  of  ministerial  respect  and  support." 


PROTESTANT  MISTAKES  SET  RIGHT 

COMPLAINT  is  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  organ  of  the  cur- 
rent misconceptions  of  Catholicism  entertained  by  people 
not  of  that  faith.  The  most  wide-spread  of  these  false  views,  de- 
clares The  Intermountain  Catholic  (Salt  Lake),  are,  first,  the  be- 
lief that  is  "held  and  often  exprest  by  good  but  misinformed 
Protestants,"  that  the  first  allegiance  of  Roman  Catholics  is  to 
Rome.  The  second  error  is  the  non-Catholic  view  of  the  infalli 
bility  of  the  Pope.  As  held  by  those  outside  the  Roman-Catholic 
pale,  these  views,  according  to  The  Intermountain  Catholic,  are 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  this  journal  sets  to  work  to  interpret  these 
notions  in  the  light  of  both  "reason  and  common  sense,"  the  two 
instruments,  it  avers,  *  by  which  Catholic  Christianity  hopes  to 
redeem  the  world."  Concerning  the  view  of  Catholic  allegiance 
to  Rome  we  read  : 

"The  absurdity  of  such  a  notion  is  equaled  only  by  the  mali- 
ciousness which  prompts  its  being  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  corruption  among  officers  of  the  church  and 
the  ambition  of  heretics  caused  the  great  apostasy.  Had  the 
error  which  crept  into  the  human  side  of  the  Catholic  Church  at 
that  time  been  expurgated  by  the  Protestants,  as  it  was  later  by 
the  adherents  of  the  faith,  no  doubt  to-day  the  world  would  not 
be  so  sorely  afflicted  with  sects  and  creeds  and  decadence  in 
morals.     But  that  is  another  story. 

"  The  records  of  Catholic  Americans  in  times  of  war  and  peace 
should  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  stupid  charge  of  their  owing 
first  allegiance  to  Rome  or  the  Pope.  The  Pope  of  Rome  exer- 
cises no  more  influence  upon  the  political  rights  or  prerogatives 
of  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  than  does  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu.  Nothing  on  earth  could  so  speedily  wreck  the 
cause  of  God  as  represented  by  the  church  as  any  unwarranted 
interference  by  the  Pope  in  things  outside  the  legitimate  functions 
of  the  head  of  the  church.  These  functions  are  narrow  and  lim- 
ited to  the  principles  of  faith  and  morality,  tho  of  course  in  these  , 
things  the  decision  of  the  Pope  is  final  and  binding  noon  members 
of  the  church.     It  must  not  be  undetstood   that  the  Pope  is  an 
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autocrat  even  in  these  matters,  for  when  grave  questions  arise  an 
ecumenical  council  is  convoked  and  the  opinions  of  its  members 
are  considered,  for  the  bishops  are  judges  of  the  faith  as  well  as 
advisers  to  the  head  of  the  church.  The  Pope  is  not  and  never 
was  considered  as  one  inspired  to  receive  from  God  any  new  reve- 
lation and  promulgate  it  to  the  world.  He  and  the  ecumenical 
council  are  merely  the  court  of  last  resort  in  matters  of  faith, 
which  must  be  founded  on  the  Bible.  These  dogmatic  decisions, 
whether  they  pertain  to  faith  or  morals,  are  binding  on  the  faith- 
ful. The  Pope,  tho  infallible  organ,  rarely  uses  that  prerogative. 
Neither  the  present  Pope  nor  his  predecessor  has  proclaimed  any 
dogma  of  faith." 

"  Equally  egregious,"  declares  this  journal,  is  that  wide,  popular 
belief  among  non-Catholics  that  "  Catholics  think  the  Pope  can 
not  make  a  mistake  under  any  circumstances  ;  that  Catholics  are 
afflicted  with  a  superstition  that  the  Pope  is  more  than  a  human 
being  and  incapable  of  any  wrong;  that  his  attributes  are  god- 
like."    On  the  contrary  : 

"  This  bold  assumption  of  our  Protestant  friends  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts.  The  popes  from  Peter  to  Pius  are  presumed  to  have 
been  men  of  excellent  moral  character  unless  their  lives  have 
proved  the  contrary.  That  a  few  did  not  display  any  superior 
morality  does  not  in  any  way  discredit  the  divine  side  of  the 
church  any  more  than  a  corrupt  judge  in  America  proves  the  en- 
tire judicial  system  corrupt.  A  careful  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
popes  will  show  that  most  of  them  were  honest,  straightforward, 
intelligent,  and  moral  men.  But  they  were  all  men,  and  they  were 
all  capable  of  making  mistakes.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as 
it  is  understood  by  Catholics  and  from  which  all  the  nonsense 
held  by  Protestants  sprung,  lies  solely  in  the  decisions  reached 
and  promulgated  as  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  on  matters  for- 
mally considered,  and  from  which  decision  there  can  be  no  earthly 
appeal." 

RECRUITING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY 

'T>HE  need  of  recruiting  efforts  for  the  Protestant  ministry  of 
■1  the  United  States  may  be  seen  from  the  estimation  that 
6,700  young  men  are  needed  annually  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by 
death  or  retirement.  That  number,  says  the  Rev.  Thornton  B. 
Pentield,  is  barely  exceeded  by  the  total  number  of  students  now 
in  all  the  Protestant  seminaries  of  North  America.  "  There  is  no 
question,"  this  writer  remarks  in  the  New  York  Observer  (M ay 
16),  "  but  that  there  is  need  of  increasing  greatly,  from  among 
young  men  of  capacity  and  ability,  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  Christian  ministry."  He  goes  on  to  review  some  of  the  spe- 
cial efforts  initiated  by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  the  leader  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Volunteer  Movement,  and  carried  into  effect  in  coopera- 
tion and  in  advisement  with  different  denominational  leaders. 
We  read  : 

"The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  a  series  of  conferences  with 
prominent  Christian  leaders.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Chicago,  and  To- 
ronto. They  have  been  attended  by  the  leading  ministers,  editors 
of  religious  periodicals,  presidents  of  neighboring  theological 
seminaries  and  Christian  colleges.  At  these  conferences  the 
whole  problem  has  been  discust  thoroughly.  One  result  of  these 
conferences  has  been  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  Asso- 
ciation should  work.  Mr.  Mott  has  conducted  similar  confer- 
ences more  recently  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow /Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge  

"At  the  annual  conference  of  the  national  leaders  and  also  the 
various  State  leaders  of  the  Student  Movement,  the  problem  has 
been  discust  and  a  policy  adopted  to  guide  these  workers  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  need. 

"An  extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the  edi- 
tors of  the  religious  press,  with  the  result  that  the  various  phases 
of  the  subject  have  been  treated  more  fully  and  more  helpfully 
during  the  past  two  years  than  during  any  previous  period.  Many 
of  the  strongest  articles  and  editorials  which  have  appeared  on  the 
problem  are  directly  traceable  to  this  correspondence. 

"  The  best  available  literature  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  associations  in  the  colleges,  and  certain  documents 
have  been  widely  circulated. 


"The  claims  of  the  Christian  ministry  have  been  presented  at 
each  of  the  seven  annual  Student  Association  conferences  by  some 
of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  day.  In  this  way  each  year  over  two 
thousand  educated  young  men  have  been  L.ought  face  to  face  with 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  this  calling.  The  addresses  on 
the  subject  have  been  followed  up  by  informal  discussions  and  In- 
much  helpful  personal  work. 

"The  plan  of  holding  a  conference  on  the  ministry  in  certain 
large  universities  has  been  recently  put  into  operation.  Success- 
ful gatherings  of  this  kind  have  been  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Rochester, 
and  Vanderbilt  University." 


CAUSE  OF  GERMAN  HERESY  CASES 

THE  Protestant  Church  in  the  land  of  Luther  seems  never  to 
be  happy  without  the  excitement  of  a  special  "case"  that 
arouses  a  vigorous  contention  throughout  the  country.  These 
"cases"  are  practically  all  varieties  of  one  kind  of  trouble.  The 
liberal  teachings  of  some  pastor  or  professor  will  be  found  to  be 
diametrically  antagonistic  to  the  official  confessions  of  the  church, 
and  the  church  authorities  are  compelled  to  take  disciplinary 
measures.  In  fact,  they  are  virtually  without  exception,  but  with 
local  differences,  reproductions  of  the  Crapsey  case.  The  con- 
servative Alte  Glaube,  of  Leipsic,  in  commenting  on  the  never- 
ending  recurrence  of  these  troubles  in  the  state  churches,  says  in 
substance : 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  these  troubles  will  and  must  occur  as 
long  as  the  university  theological  professors  are  appointed  by  the 
state,  and  only  on  account  of  their  learning  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  not  because  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
the  church  for  which  they  are  to  train  the  coming  generations  of 
preachers  and  pastors.  These  troubles  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  a  policy  which  appoints  radical  teachers  to  the  uni- 
versity faculties,  and  then  will  not  permit  those  who  have  appro- 
priated the  teachings  of  these  men  to  preach  in  the  pulpits,  be- 
cause these  teachings  are  antagonistic  to  the  official  confessions 
of  the  church.  The  theological  professors  are  permitted  to  be 
heterodox  and  are  not  molested,  but  their  students  are  not  per- 
mitted to  teach  these  heterodoxies  in  the  pulpits  of  the  churches 
which  both  they  and  their  professors  have  been  called  to  serve. 
The  only  cure  for  the  evil  is  to  appoint  men  to  the  university  chairs 
who  are  in  harmony  with  the  faith  of  the  church  at  large. 

The  Chroiiik  der  Christlichen  Welt,  of  Tubingen,  recently  re- 
viewed nearly  fifty  "  cases  "  which  had  occurred  in  the  different 
state  churches  during  the  past  dozen  years.  We  glean  the  follow- 
ing particulars  from  this  paper: 

The  latest  and  most  discust  is  that  of  Professor  Cesar,  called  to 
a  prominent  pulpit  in  Dortmund,  but  repeatedly  rejected  by  the 
consistory,  because  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  other  fundamentals  he  was  thoroughly  radi- 
cal. From  the  CJironik  uport  it  appears  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  conservative  side  wins,  because  as  a  rule  the  church 
consistories  are  in  the  hands  of  the  more  conservative  men.  This 
is,  however,  not  always  the  case.  In  the  Fischer  case  in  Berlin, 
where  the  christology  of  the  pastor  was  also  in  conflict  with  the 
confessions  of  the  church,  the  liberal  pastor  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  pulpit.  Practically  the  same  issue  appeared  in  the 
Mauritz  case  in  Bremen,  where  this  ultraliberal  had  for  years  re- 
fused to  use  the  Trinitarian  formula  in  baptism,  and  the  question 
of  the  Christian  baptism  of  several  hundreds  of  children  became 
a  leading  issue.  Finally,  the  "  Senate  "  of  the  city — in  other  words, 
the  political  governing  body— declared  that  this  baptism,  not 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  '*  invalid,"  and  Pastor  Maurit/  now  uses  the  traditional 
formula— an  interesting  illustration  of  the  blessings  of  a  union  of 
state  and  church  and  of  the  latitude  of  a  liberal  theological  pro- 
tagonist. Harnack,  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  permitted  to 
take  Neander's  chair  in  the  University  of  Berlin  some  years  ago. 
only  through  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Kaiser,  who  as 
"sunimus  episcopus"of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Prussia,  over- 
ruled the  practically  unanimous  protest  of  the  Upper  Consistory 
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against  the  appointm'ent  of  the  brilliant  but  unorthodox  savant. 
A  further  case  of  recent  date  is  that  of  Pastor  Romer,  in  Rem- 
scheid,  who  in  a  trial  sermon  cast  doubt  on  the  virgin  birth  of 
Christ,  and  declared  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  a  product  of 
the  same  spirit  that  led  to  the  deification  of  emperors  and  myth- 
ical heroes.  Altho  elected  twice,  Romer  was  not  permitted  to  ac- 
cept the  pastorate  at  Remscheid.  In  several  cases  men  have  been 
deposed  from  congregations  which  they  have  served  for  a  long 
time.  This  was  the  case  with  Pastor  Weingart,  of  Osnabriick, 
who  several  years  ago  was  deposed  by  the  church  authorities,  on 
account  of  heretical  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
'  per.  Sometimes  a  "case"  of  this  sort  is  caused  by  the  political 
activity  of  a  pastor,  like  the  Korell  trouble  in  Koenigstadten. 
Korell,  when  defeated  for  the  Reichstag,  advised  his  followers  to 
vote  for  the  Social  Democrats.  In  his  case  the  Consistory  was 
satisfied  wit-h  giving  a  reprimand.  No  theological  professor  has 
been  deposed  for  heretical  teachings  for  many  years,  tho  not  a 
few  have  been  the  objects  of  decided  denunciations,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Professors  Grafe  and  Meinhold,  of  Bonn,  and  more  recently 
Professor  Weinel,  of  Jena.  But  in  more  than  one  case  have  so- 
called  "punitive  professors"  been  appointed  by  the  state  to  mem- 
bership in  liberal  faculties  against  the  wishes  of  the  latter  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  their  neological  teachings. 
The  most  noted  of  recent  appointments  of  this  kind  is  probably 
Professor  Koenig,  in  Bonn,  who  was  called  from  the  most  ortho- 
dox faculty  in  Germany,  that  of  Rostock. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  "NEUROTIC"  THEORY  OF  CHRIST'S 

HEALING 

^TEUROTICISM  is  the  latest  explanation  of  Bible  miracles 
*  of  curing  sick  persons.  It  is  often  alleged  by  critics  of  the 
New  Testament  that  unless  historical  authenticity  be  attributed 
to  the  wonderful  and  so-called  supernatural  part  of  the  narrative 
the  whole  of  the  Gospel  story  must  turn  to  mist  and  melt  away  in 
the  tierce  light  of  truth.  And  at  least  with  regard  to  the  miracles 
of  healing  related  by  the  four  evangelists  those  among  these  critics 
who  have  been  styled  destructive  think  that  they  have  come  upon 
a  series  of  actual  events,  which,  however,  are  rationally,  even 
rationalistically.  explicable.  Professor  Gardner  says  in  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica  "  that  "  the  healing  ministry,  judged  by  critical 
tests,  stands  on  as  firm  historical  ground  as  the  best  accredited 
parts  of  the  teaching,"  and  Prof.  Adolph  Harnack  writes  of  the 
Bible  in  general  in  "  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  "  ("  What  is 
Christianity?"  i :  "  That  the  earth  in  its  course  stood  still ;  that  the 
she-ass  spoke:  that  a  storm  was  quieted  by  a  word,  we  do  not 
believe,  and  we  shall  never  again  believe ;  but  that  the  lame 
walked,  the  blind  saw,  and  the  deaf  heard  will  not  be  so  summa- 
rily dismissed  as  an  illusion."  but  all  is  to  be  rationally  and  natu- 
rally explained.  The  miracles  of  healing  were  merely  "acts  of 
faith-healing  on  a  mighty  scale,"  we  are  told,  and  Prof.  Estlin 
Carpenter  in  his  "First  Three  Gospels"  says,  "  The  real  force 
which  worked  the  patient's  cure  dwelt  in  his  own  mind  ;  the  power 
of  Jesus  lay  in  the  potency  of  his  personality  to  evoke  this  force." 
R.  J.  Ryle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  writing  in  The  J 'libbert  Journal ^  (Lon- 
don), styles  this  view  of  the  question  the  "neurotic"  theory,  and 
starts  out  to  dispute  its  soundness,  taking  as  his  text  the  further 
statement  made  by  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  "  that  "  it  is  quite 
permissible  for  us  to  regard  as  historical  only  those  [cures]  of  the 
class  which  even  at  this  day  physicians  are  able  to  effect  by  psy- 
chical means."  But  Mr.  Ryle  replies  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  think  that  all  the  cures  could  have  been  of  such  a  class.  He 
says  : 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  a  medical  reader  were  asked  to  cast  his 
eye  over  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  to  notice  any  details  in  that 
pel  which  might  be  taken  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  as 
to  what  the  acts  of  healing  were.  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
such  a  reader  is  justified  in  assuming  an  amount  of  historical 
foundation  in  the  stories  of  the  miracles  of  healing  which  is  at 


least  not  wholly  incomparable  with  that  which  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  best  accredited  parts  of  the  teaching. 

"At  the  outset  such  a  reader  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  one 
remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  if  the  record  is  worth  anything  as 
history,  these  works  of  healing  represent,  not  merely  occasional 
occurrences,  or  sporadic  and  isolated  instances,  but  a  continuous 
and  habitual  activity.  Whether  we  draw  our  conclusions  from  the 
course  of  the  narrative  itself,  or  whether  we  accept  it  as  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  impressfons  which  the  contemporaries  of  Tesus 
formed  about  him,  we  can  not  well  admit  that  he  healed  the  sick 
without  also  admitting  that  this  healing  was  but  a  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary routine  work  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  do.  B'lt 
if  this  is  admitted,  then  we  can  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
cures  were  one  and  all  cases  of  faith-healing.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  clinical  material  (to  borrow  a  convenient  medical 
phrase)  of  this  particular  kind  was  scattered  up  and  down  Pales- 
tine in  such  abundance,  to  the  exclusion  of  diseases  of  more  ordi- 
nary types.  We  can  not  believe  that  not  only  the  examples  of 
healing  which  are  individually  described,  but  also  that  large  num- 
bers alluded  to  as  'laid  in  the  market-place,'  or  referred  to  else- 
where as  more, or  less  numerous,  were  everyone  of  them  instances 
of  the  not  very  large  group  of  diseases  which  admits  of  cure  by 
'powerful  impressions."  " 

Suppose  some  of  the  cases,  even  all  the  first  cases  of  sickness 
healed,  were  cases  of  a  neurotic  character,  the  promiscuous  heaps 
of  sick  people  who  were  brought  and  laid  before  Jesus  must  have 
included  many  who  were  not  nervous  patients.     As  Dr.  Ryle  says  : 

"  Shall  we  suppose  that  Jesus  did  effect  some  striking  cures  by 
'moral  therapeutics'?  If  that  were  so,  rumor  of  these  mighty 
works  would  quickly  spread,  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  every 
sort  of  sufferer  from  every  sort  of  disease  would  seek  his  aid. 
And  more  especially  there  would  be  among  them  all  those  who 
suffered  from  ailments  of  a  chronic  or  incurable  character.  But 
then  quickly  enough  would  follow  the  discovery  that  the  powers 
of  healing  were  available  not  for  all,  but  only  for  a  small  and  lim- 
ited group  of  disorders;  for  in  any  casual  collection  of  sick  peo- 
ple, tho  there  might  be  perhaps  here  one  and  here  another  suitable 
patient  for  a  faith-healing  exhibition,  the  majority  would  be  un- 
suitable.    What,  then,  of  the  failures?" 

Dr.  Ryle  cites  cases  cured  by  Christ  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  effected  by  moral  therapeutics.  It  is  those  of  the  par- 
alyzed related  by  St.  Mark.     Of  these  cases  we  read  as  follows: 

"  Were  they  cases  of  what  is  called  hysterical  paralysis  or  func- 
tional paraplegia,  or  were  they  cases  of  paralysis  dependent  upon 
structural  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  other  part  of  the  motor 
nerve  system  ? 

"  In  tiie  first  place,  we  may  note  that  whereas  hysterical  loss  of 
power  to  move,  or  functional  paraplegia,  is  comparatively  rare, 
genuine  paralysis  from  structural  disease  or  injury  is  a  common 
disorder.  ...  In  a  case  of  true  paralysis  resulting  either  from 
tubercular  disease  of  the  spine  or  from  some  serious  injury,  or 
from  inflammatory  or  atrophic  changes  in  the  cord,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  pathology  which  entirely  removes  these  cases  from 
those  which  faith-healers  cure.  When  the  delicate  and  compli- 
cated structure  of  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers  is  gone,  and  its 
place  taken  by  mere  scar  tissue  and  inflammatory  material,  it  is  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  an  emotional  shock  could  restore  normal 
physiological  function  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  an  inspiring 
thought  could  add  to  a  man's  weight  or  height." 

This  writer  cites  other  cases  of  diseases  healed  by  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  neurotic  theory  is  ab- 
surd because  it  is  inadequate.  He  declares,  in  the  following 
words,  that  the  whole  miraculous  narrative  of  the  Gospels  must 
stand  or  fall  together  from  a  historical  standpoint : 

"If  the  dropsy  which  was  cured  was  real  dropsy,  and  the  with- 
ered arm  a  real  withered  arm  ;  if  the  blind  old  men  were  not  the 
subjects  of  hysteria,  and  the  sick  folk  who  were  laid  in  the  streets 
were  not  all  neurotics,  then  we  can  no  longer  accept  the  works  of 
healing  as  historical  and  reject  the  so-called  cosmical  miracles. 
One  who  could  rejuvenate  at  a  word  a  strand  of  atrophied  nerve 
might  bring  about  the  wasting  of  a  fig-tree  in  a  moment;  and  i'c 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  might  not  command  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  or  raise  the  dead  to  life." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


WRONG  CONTEMPORARY  TASTE  IN  ART 

THE  director  who  tries  to  pick  from  the  flood  of  present-day 
art  the  paintings  that  the  coming  centuries  will  call  classic 
must  have  a  ken  far  transcending  that  of  the  critics  of  any  former 
time.  It  is  Mr.  Carnegie  who  has  laid  out  this  exacting  program 
for  the  director  of  his  institute  in  Pittsburg,  and  it  is  Mr.  Louis 
R.  Ehrich  who  tells  Mr.  Carnegie  his  idea  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Carnegie  holds  that '  the  gallery  is  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
primarily,  not  for  the  educated  few,"  and  that  it  were  wiser  for 
the  Art  Department  to  "confine  itself  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
modern  pictures  as  are  thought  likely  to  become  old  masters' 
with  time.  To  Mr.  Ehrich,  who  utters  his 
protest  in  The  American  Ar  J\/ews  (New 
York,  May  1 1),  t  seems  us  a:  reasonable  for 
a  librarian  to  decline  t  urchase  the  works  of 
Homer,  Vergil,  Dante,  Shakespeare  Milton, 
Goethe,  and  to  acquire  modern  autno.  likely 
to  become  classic  By  ollowing  the  taste 
of  the  masses  such  a  library  would,  then,  con- 
sist largely  of  fiction.  A  man  who  buys 
modern  pictures  with  the  expectation  of  their 
eventually  becoming  "  old  masters,  says  Mr. 
Ehrich,  "has  accepted  a  task  which  might 
well  affright  any  one  acquainted  with  art  his- 
tory."    He  continues: 

"Few  things  are  more  fallacious  than  con- 
temporary art  judgment,  and  the  museum 
which  confines  itseli  to  buying  the  art  which 
appeals  to  the  taste  of  the  day  will  in  the 
course  of  time  become  an  art-morgue,  in 
which  will  be  exposed  a  collection  o.  dead 
reputations  and  of  offensive  art  cadavers. 

"  I  know  of  some  houses  in  this  very  city 
which  are  filled  with  German  pictures  which 
were  in  most  popular  vogue  when  they  were 
purchased,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  To-day 
no  one  honors  them  even  with  a  second  glance, 
and  if  put  to  public  sale  they  would  hardly  bring  the  price  of  the 
frames.  Take  even  the  carefully  selected  and  costly  pictures, 
gathered  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Catherine  Wolfe  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  How  very  many  of  those  pictures 
have  already  lost  their  appeal  to  our  changed  and  more  highly 
developed  art  taste  ! 

"  As  illustrative  further  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  contempo- 
raneous judgment,  let  me  cite  a  few  nistorical  facts:  When  the 
Caraccis  were  in  their  glory,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
many  contemporaries  believed  that  they  excelled  the  great  artists 
who  had  made  the  first  half  of  that  century  illustrious.  To-day 
the  Bolognese  school  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  Italian 
schools  of  art.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  artificial,  ivory- 
finished  paintings  of  Van  der  Werff  were  judged  superior  to  the 
art  miracles  of  Rembrandt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  art  of  the  French  Academicians,  whose  names  are  al- 
most forgotten,  was  preferred  to  the  priceless  canvases  of  Wat- 
teau.  In  the  middle  of  that  century  Raphael  Mengs  was  ac- 
claimed as  fully  the  equal  of  the  greatest  painters  who  had  ever 
lived,  and  when  the  century  was  closing  David  not  only  dominated 
the  whole  French  school,  but  was  believed  to  be  securely  en- 
throned as  one  of  the  undoubted  masters  of  art.  How  time  has 
falsified  those  extravagant  contemporaneous  estimates  ! 

"  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  misjudgments  of  contemporary  taste.  Twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  years  ago  we  all  thought  that  Verboeckhoven,  Meyer  von 
Bremen,  Girome,  Meissonier,  Defregger,  Bouguereau,  etc.,  were 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  world's  greatest  artists.  How  un- 
sympathetic and  how  pitiful  would  now  be  the  condition  of  a 
museum  which  had  made  generous  purchases  of  that  class  of  art ! 
And  of  the  artists  in  vogue  to-day  tor  whom  eager  bidders  are 
paying  fabulous  prices,  I  feel  confident  that  I  could   cite  name 
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Who  attacks  the  policy  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute in  buying  modern  pictures  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  old  masters. 


after  name  which  twenty-five  years  hence  will  have  equally  lost  all 
attractiveness  and  public  approval." 

Few  even  among  serious  art  students,  declares  Mr.  Ehrich. 
sufficiently  appreciate  how  merciless  and  how  thorough  has  been, 
through  the  centuries,  the  process  of  selection  which  has  deter- 
mined the  survival  ot  those  who  are  now  deemed  fit  to  be  classed 
among  the  recognized  "  old  masters."  Some  hint  of  the  sifting 
process  may  be  gained  from  the  following : 

"  In  the  six  centuries  from  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  painters  who  achieved  sufficient  recogni- 
tion to  have  their  names  chronicled  in  the  history  of  art  only  ag- 
gregate  about   ten  thousand.     And  of  these 
the  great   Louvre   Museum,  which  seems  an 
endiess  storehouse  of  classic  art,  has  fewer 
than  live  hundred  and  fifty  (less  than  five  and 
one-half  per  cent.)  represented  on  its   inter- 
minable walls." 

The  great  purpose  of  a  museum.  Mr.  Ehrich 
asserts,  should  be  "  to  put  before  the  people 
the  highest  and  best  standards  of  art — stand- 
ards which  shall  educate  public  taste  so  that 
it  may  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  between  the  enduring  and  the 
fleetingly  popular  forms  of  art."  It  should 
appeal  not  only  to  the  people  in  general,  he 
thinks,  but  perform  a  mission  "  in  offering  the 
highest  standards  to  the  living  artist  and  to 
the  impressionable  students  of  art."  For  this 
the  "  old  masters  "  are  best.     As  he  remarks  : 

"The  verdict  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  training  of  their  esthetic  and 
critical  faculties  is  in  unanimity  that  these  art 
standards  are  best  found  in  those  paintings 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  centuries  and 
which  in  recognition  are  called  old  masters.' 
And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  those  who 
have  refined  their  taste  and  their  discernment 
by  a  long  and  conscientious  study  of  the  old  schools  of  art  are  most 
likely  to  possess  the  ability  to  recognize  the  examples  of  modern 

art  which  will  stand  the  critical  touchstone  of  time 

"The  ideal  museum,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  National  Gallery, 
of  London,  which  devotes  itself  to  the  collection  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  old  masters  and  of  home  masters.  And  the  collection 
here  of  American  art  is  further  justified  by  its  present  character 
and  quality.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  torch  of  art  which  was 
brandished  aloft  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Italy  and 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth,  by  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  in  the 
seventeenth,  by  France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  is  now  flaming  in  the  hands 
of  the  painters  of  our  own  country,  and  that  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  made  glorious  by  the  achievements  of  American  art." 


SPIRITISTIC  LITERARY  CRITICISM-Carducci.  the  late  Ital- 
ian poet,  was  noted  for  his  irascibility.  One  of  his  pet  aversions, 
it  is  also  said,  was  his  fellow  poet,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  These 
facts  are  taken  by  the  literary  expert  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
Times  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  an  extraordinary  account  of 
a  spiritualistic  seance,  recently  received  lrom  Rome,  at  which  a 
table  "hurled  itself  at  the  poet,  D'Annunzio,  and  pursued  him 
round  the  room."     Says  the  journal  above  mentioned  : 

"  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  D'Annunzio's  rival  poet,  Car- 
ducci,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before,  is  responsible  for  this 
hostile  demonstration  from  the  spirit-world.  Carducci  was  wont 
to  express  his  opinions  in  the  same  fashion  while  still  in  the  flesh. 
But  it  bodes  ill  for  D'Annunzio  when  F.leanore  Duse,  who  also 
has  it  in  for  him,  crosses  the  bar  and  joins  forces  witli  the  author 
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of  the  'Hymn  to  Satan.'  The  two  will  probably  get  together  and 
precipitate  a  grand  piano  upon  poor  Gabriele,  or  one  of  the  ward- 
robes in  which  he  keeps  his  ninety-nine  pairs  of  trousers  and  gross 
of  neckties. 

"  The  report  from  Rome  says  that  after  the  obstreperous  table 
had  been  calmed  somewhat,  it  still  persisted  in  rapping  out  most 
uncomplimentary  opinions  of  D'Annunzio's  literary  work.  If  this 
part  of  the  account  is  correct,  there  is  hope  of  good  from  the 
strange  phenomenon.  If  some  of  our  authors  should  provide 
themselves  with  similar  tables,  which  would  begin  knocking  as 
soon  as  they  begin  writing  in  their  customary  vein,  it  might  im- 
prove their  literary  output. 

"This  optimistic  possibility,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  real- 
ized, and  the  new  force  is  apt  to  work  much  mischief  before  it  is 
finally  harnessed  in  the  service  of  man.  Some  day  the  cable  may 
flash  the  news  that  Alfred  Austin  has  had  his  brains  trampled  out 
by  a  billiard-table,  or  that  Swinburne  has  be  n  hurled  into  the 
Thames  by  an  infuriated  hat-rack." 


"THE  MIKADO"   BARRED 

SHALL  the  gaiety  of  nations  give  place  to  sober  faces  for  fear 
of  international  ill-feeling?  That  is  what  the  English  people 
are  asking,  since  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  withdrawal  of  the  license 
permitting  the  public  presentation  of  the  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera  "  The  Mikado."  A  Member  of  Parliament  asked  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Foreign  Secretary  whether  any  complaints  had 
been  received  from  Japan  protesting  against  the  playing  of  "  The 
Mikado."  The  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Another  suggested 
that  "Hamlet"  be  supprest  because  a  king  of  Denmark,  a  friendly 
power,  was  represented  in  it  as  a  murderer.  The  Daily  Chronicle 
thus  interprets  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  action  : 

"The  natural  inference,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  visit  to  Eng- 
land of  Prince  Fushimi,  is  that  the  susceptibilities  of  Japan  would 
be  best  consulted  if  the  famous  opera  were  for  certain  reasons  not 
presented,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time-  hence  the  interdict. 

"'The  Mikado,'  which  was  licensed  over  twenty  years  ago,  was 
first  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  1885.  It  has  since  been 
played  on  countless   occasions,  not  only  at  home,   but  in   Ger- 
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John   Bull— "Bless  my  bloomin'  h'eyes,  but  it  won't  stay  sup- 
pressed." Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia£/VAW. 

many,  and  also  in  Japan  itself,  where  as  a  concession  to  na- 
tional sentiment  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  'A  Gentleman  of 
Japan.'" 

Considerable  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  water  is  evinced  by 
this  unusual  proceeding.     The  Washington    Times,  in  approving 


the  action  of  the  English  censor,  is  accused  by  a  writer  of  a  lack 
of  a  sense  of  humor.     This  writer  continues: 

"  I  hope  no  one  ever  took  the  grand  old  'Mikado '  as  a  slur  or 
even  a  travesty  on  the  Japanese 

"As  you  say,  little  was  known  of  Japan  [in  1885],  and  as  little 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert  as  by  any  other  Englishman.  The  characters 
whom  Ko-Ko  is  going  to  decapitate  and  the  Mikado  immerse  in 
boiling  oil  and  melting  lead  were  the  objectionable  characters  in 
England  itself  in  1885,  as  were  Ko-Ko  and  the  others,  introduced 
as  Japanese  for  picturesqueness  and  freedom  of  humor. 

"  Many  are  the  Japs  I  know  who  have  enjoyed  'The  Mikado  ' 
fully.  The  fault  seems  to  lie  with  a  'prosy,  dull,  society  sinner  ' 
of  a  British  functionary  who  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
his  mandate  is  not  to  be  upheld.  Give  us  more  such  solid  frivoli- 
ties as 'The  Mikado.'     Long  live  'The  Mikado'  !" 

The  reply  of  the  Washington  paper  recalls  the  position  taken 
by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  on  the  subject  of  international  literary 
courtesies.  In  commenting  upon  an  American  work  of  foreign 
travel  which  treated  in  a  humorous  vein  the  whole  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  she  asked  what  opinion  Americans  would  form  of  a  French- 
man who  should  come  to  America  and  go  into  fits  of  laughter  over 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  Times  has  this  to  say  : 

"But  high  regard  for  the  operetta  doesn't  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  it  something  that  naturally  hurls  the  pride  of  the 
Japanese,  especially  those  of  rank.  The  Mikado,  or  even  a 
mikado,  isa personage  of  considerable  sanctity  in  the  Empire,  and 
his  cultured  subjects  especially  do  not  like  to  see  him  lampooned. 
There  would  be  a  somewhat  similar  feeling  on  our  part  if  some  for- 
eign comic-opera  librettist  should  seize  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
make  him  a  silly  buffoon,  indulging  in  songs  and  dances.  It  is 
essential  to  get  at  the  true  point  of  view  before  denouncing  the 
Japanese  diplomats  as  oversensitive." 


ADVENTURES  OF  DRAMATIC  INVADERS 

AFTER  winning  golden  opinions  for  two  weeks  from  the  Lon- 
don press  and  public,  for  their  Shakespearian  performances, 
Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe,  now  playing  in  London  for  the 
first  time,  were  treated  to  the  English  pastime  of  "  booing."  The 
audience,  or  a  part  of  it,  are  reported  by  the  daily  press  to  have 
"resented  the  realistic  portrayal  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Charles 
Major's  play  "  '  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.'  "  As  the  dis- 
patch has  it: 

"  King  Henry  appears  in  the  last  act  as  a  jovial  but  undignified 
monarch.  The  part  was  only  slightly  exaggerated  from  the  his- 
torcial  tradition,  but  the  'gallery  gods '  did  not  know  that,  and 
manifested  some  disapproval  during  the  act.  After  the  curtain 
went  down  the  two  visiting  stars  were  called  out  and  'booed  '  lust- 
ily by  the  gallery,  while  the  better  part  of  the  audience  ap- 
plauded." 

London  audiences  frequently  treat  their  greatest  favorites  in 
this  manner  when  they  are  displeased  with  the  play  or  the  players, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  this  treatment  is  offered  visitors.  The 
hearty  appreciation  that  the  English  critics  have  exprest  for  the 
performances  of  the  American  co-stars  is  a  gracious  example  of 
international  courtesy. 

Up  to  the  present  the  papers  arriving  from  the  other  side  in- 
form us  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  performances  of  "The 
Sunken  Bell,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  luck- 
less'"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower."  "The  Sunken  Bell" 
did  not  prove  popular  as  a  play,  nor  did  the  performers  arouse 
much  enthusiasm,  tho  they  were  given  "a  hearty,  serious,  genuine 
English  welcome."  Critical  opinion  was  largely  held  in  abeyance. 
English  fairness  exprest  itself  in  this  way  in  The  Daily  Chronicle 
( London) : 

"As  it  proved,  one  may  say  frankly  that  neither  Mr.  Sothern 
nor  Miss  Marlowe  is  a  supremely  great  or  faultless  artist.  As 
will   be  seen,  there  were  inequalities,  little  failings.     But  in   the 
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main,  last  night's  performance  was  a  revelation  of  what  good  and 
sincere  and  competent  poetic  acting  America  can  produce,  what 
real  beauty  and  delicacy  of  taste  of  production,  what  quite  re- 
markable powers  of  speaking  English  as  it  should  be  spoken. 

"Never  once  throughout  the  whole  evening  did  one  hear  in  a 
principal  part  a  trace  of  Yankee  twang  or  drawl  or  vulgarity  of 
speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  verse  of  Mr.  Meltzer's  transla- 
tion of  Hauptmann's  beautiful  German  fairy-play,  '  The  Sunken 
Bell,'  was  spoken  with  a  precision,  a  roundness,  and  crispness  that 
would  put  many  English  actors  to  shame.  It  is  to  be  doubted, 
indeed,  if  one  did  not  hear  purer  English  at  the  Waldorf  last  night 
than  one  does  in  the  majority  of  West-End  theaters— the  English 
that  went  over  to  America  in  the  Mayflower,  and  has  curiously 
stayed  there." 

After  the  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baughan,  critic  of  The  Daily  News,  declared  that  "  the  perform- 
ance was  far  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  than  is  usually 
the  case  on  the  London  stage."  "  Our  own  productions  of  Shake- 
speare," he  declared,  "  have  become  so  boisterous,  so  overweighted 
with  decoration,  and  so  slovenly  in  speech,  that  one  is  perhaps 
inclined  to  overpraise  any  representation  which  is  informed  by 
restraint,  intelligence,  and  respect  for  Shakespeare's  text."  After 
the  production  of  "  Twelfth  Night,"  The  Evening  Standard  and 
St.  Jameses  Gazette  declared  the  "  American  treatment  of  Shake- 
speare" to  be  "delightful."     In  addition  it  said: 

"They  give  him  dignity  without  dulness,  reticence  without 
austerity,  fun  without  buffoonery.  Beauty  is  the  keynote  of  the 
treatment  — simplicity  and  beauty.  Nothing  more  effective  than 
the  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  the  Duke's  Palace,  could  be  de- 
sired. The  enchanting  loveliness  of  the  poet's  verse  is  enhanced 
by  the  charm  of  sweet  music,  of  simple  but  elegant  adornment — 
more  than  all,  by  the  sincere  and  human  acting.  When  Orsino 
Duke  of  lllyria,  tells  of  his  love  for  Olivia,  Viola,  sitting  beside 
him,  glances  up  at  him  with  a  world  of  love  in  her  eyes.  As  the 
searching  music  of  Festers  song— it  is  not  the  music  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  but  it  is  very  haunting  and  very  lovely — as  this 
music  thrills  her,  as  it  thrills  us,  her  head  droops,  there  is  a  world 
of  sadness  in  the  gentle  and  unaffected  grief  of  it;  this  is  Shake- 
speare, the  divine  poet  who  inspires  his  interpreters  and  enthralls 
his  audience.  Viola  is  Miss  Julia  Marlowe.  Miss  Marlowe  is  a 
Viola,  all  woman." 

Coincident  with  this  visit  of  the  American  players  to  London 
was  the  journey  made  by  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  to  Berlin.  He 
took  with  him  an  English  company  and  the  elaborate  scenic  equip- 
ments for  which  his  productions  of  Shakespeare  have  become 
famous.  The  German  critics  did  not  receive  the  efforts  of  the 
English  visitors  with  favor.  Germany  having  "  annexed  "  Shake- 
speare, her  spokesmen  seemed  to  resent  certain  liberties  taken  by 
Shakespeare's  countryman.  German  actors,  they  declared,  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  Mr.  Tree.  "Heaven  preserve  them  from 
doing  so!"  fervently  exclaimed  one  critic.  The  Germans  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Tree  dragged  Shakespeare  "down  to  the  level  of 
a  circus-pantomime  " ;  that  he  declaimed  the  lines  according  to 
.the  old  traditions  of  the  Come'die  Franchise  while  the  Germans 
have  "modernized  everything"  and  speak  the  blank  verse  like 
prose.  They  furthermore  did  not  like  "the  English  way  of  con- 
ceiving things  as  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
grasp  the  meaning  of  their  great  poet." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  accuses  the 
German  critics  of  showing  "  parochialism,  not  to  say  chauvinism, 
in  mostof  their  comments."  These  critics,  he  avers,  "  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  profound  ignorance  of  English,  and  they 
are  also  for  the  most  part  untraveled  men,  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  compare  the  performances  of  foreign  artists  with  anything  ex- 
cept their  home-bred  theater."  The  Times  thinks  it  is  quite  be- 
side the  mark  to  say  that  Mr.  Tree  went  to  Berlin  as  "  the  protest 
exponent  of  contemporary  English  histrionic  art  and  even  of  mod- 
ern English  conceptions  of  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Tree  went  as  Mr. 
Tree.     It  adds  Ibis  further  comment: 


"The  English  stage  has  had,  and  may  still  have,  many  entirely 
different  conceptions  to  present  to  foreign  actors,  critics,  and 
audiences,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  for  many  reasons  perhaps  be 
better  that  if  the  subject  interests  them  they  should  in  future  come 
and  see  English  acting  on  English  boards  and  amid  English  sur- 
roundings." 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  "THRILLERS" 

rpHE  first  American  novelist— "  the  first  writer  of  whatever 
*■  kind  who  had  the  daring  to  make  literature  his  sole  pursuit  " 
—was  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  He  was  rewarded,  we  are  told, 
by  popular  appreciation,  and  tho"  he  lived  .  .  .  a  hurried,  fitful, 
and  brief  life,"  he  did  not  starve  at  the  end.  His  novels,  says  Mr. 
Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer  in    The  Journal  of  American  History 
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CHARLES    BROCKDEN    BROWN, 

From  the  bronze  bas-relief  by  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie,  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Franklin  Inn  Club. 

The  first  American  novelist.  He  sought  "to  wind  up  the  reader's 
passions  to  the  highest  pitch  and  to  make  the  catastrophe  in  the 
highest  degree  unexpected  and  momentous." 

(New  Haven,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2),  "considered  in  the  light  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written,"  will  be  "  accounted  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  value  in  spite  of  crudities  and  imperfections."  Taking 
their  inspiration  from  the  stories  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  they  transformed  the  Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
their  scenes  were  laid,  into  a  Bagdad  of  the  East,  and  furnished 
their  readers  with  more  thrills  to  the  page  than  the  "  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho"or  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto."  Born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1771,  Brown  published  his  first  novel,  "Wieland,"  in  1798.  It 
"met  with  instant  popularity."  and  the  novelist  started  in  on  a 
course  that  outdoes  the  achievements  of  the  most  prolific  of  mod- 
ern popular  writers.     Says  Mr.  Oberholtzer: 

"He  had  five  novels  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  Such  liter- 
ary activity  had  not  been  seen  before  in  America.  Some  were 
being  written  while  others  were  printing:  some  were  just  begun 
while  others  were  nearing  completion.  'Ormond,' which  closely 
followed  'Wieland,'  was  less  successful,  but  'Arthur  .Mervyn,'  the 
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yellow-fever  story,  which  appeared  in  two  part..,  was  a  sweeping 
popular  triumph.  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  in 
Philadephia  with  the  printer  Maxwell.  The  manuscript  was  de- 
livered as  fast  as  it  was  written,  and  before  Brown  had  yet  deter- 
mined his  plot.  .  .  .  Brown's  quill  was  busy  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  eleven  at  night,  and  if  he  remembered  the  names  of 
his  characters  in  his  various  novels  as  each  progressed  under  his 
hand  and  he  moved  from  one  to  another,  it  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance 

"'Edgar  Huntley,'  his  somnambulistic  story,  followed  'Arthur 
Mervyn.'  Then  came 'Clara  Howard.'  Here  are  five  works  of 
fiction,  all  of  which  appeared  inside  of  three  years  ;  three  were 
issued  in  one  year.     All  were  written  before  their  author  was  yet 

thirty.  With  a  sixth 
story,  'Jane  Talbot,' 
which  was  published  in 
London  in  1804,  appear- 
ing soon  afterward  in 
Philadelphia,  Brown's 
career  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion ends.  Upon  these 
six  works  his  title  to  lit- 
erary reputation  rests." 

These  books,  observes 
Mr.  Oberholtzer,  are  the 
work  of  a  writer  of  un- 
bridled imagination.  "In 
a  few  pages  there  are  ex- 
citing incidents  enough 
to  serve  a  novelist  of  this 
day  for  an  entire  volume. 
Lust,  intrigue,  and  multi- 
plied mystery  testify  to  a 
fancy  as  fecund  as  that 
of  the  Sultana  who  saved 
her  head  by  relating  the 
tales  of  the  thousand  and 
one  nights  in  Arabia." 
The    reader   who  craves 

"thrills"  has  the  word  of  the  present  writer  as  to  what  he  will 

find  in  Brown's  forgotten  novels.     Thus: 

"  Marvelous  houses  with  winding  stairways  and  dark  basements, 
dead  men  who  come  to  life  in  closets,  lights  that  strangely  disap- 
pear, treasure  found  and  lost,  with  much  seduction,  suicide,  and 
murder,  make  up  a  record  which  contains  suggestions  for  a  gener- 
ation of  story-writers.  The  reader  is  carried  headlong  from  one 
startling  situation  to  another  until  he  is  mentally  fagged 

" '  Wieland  '  errs  principally  through  the  devices  employed  to 
create  the  tissue  of  mystery  of  which  the  tale  consists.  Two  ideas 
are  utilized,  the  principle  of  'self-combustion  '  by  which  the  elder 
Wieland,  the  German  mystic  who  has  a  temple  of  prayer  some- 
where on  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon  or  Schuylkill,  is  con- 
sumed ;  and  ventriloquism,  an  art  then  new,  by  which  a  man  for 
no  sufficient  motive  induces  the  younger  Wieland  to  murder  his 
wife  and  children. 

"  The  great  defect  of  'Arthur  Mervyn."  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
introduction  of  episodes  that  are  forgotten  by  the  author  in  the 
later  development  of  his  plot.  In  the  end  he  has  two  interesting 
heroines  whose  fate  remains  to  be  explained.  They  are  suddenly 
abandoned  for  a  third.  It  is  plain  that  the  author  changed  his 
plans  again  and  again  as  his  work  progressed  under  his  hand. 
These  faults  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  printer  literally  stood  at 
his  shoulder  while  he  wrote, after  'Wieland  '  had  whetted  the  pub- 
lic taste  for  his  stories,  and  the  manuscript  could  not  be  revised. 
Sucli  speed  was  fatal  to  art,  as  it  was  to  Brown  himself. 

"  The  facts  remain  that  'Wieland  '  is  an  absorbing  tale  of  mys- 
tery, while 'Arthur  Mervyn'  is  more— it  is  in  its  first  part  a  his- 
torical document  ranking  with  Dr.  Rush's  and  Mathew  Carey's 
writings  as  a  truthful  delineation  of  the  peculiar  horrors  of  the 
yellow-fever  plague  of  1793  in  Philadelphia.  Of  his  description 
of  the  scene  between  Welbeck  and  Mervyn,  when  the  latter  burns 
up  $20,000  in  notes,  Brown  subsequently  wrote  to  his  brother  that 
'to  excite  and  baffle  curiosiiy  without  shocking  belief  is  the  end  to 
be  contemplated.     I  have  endeavored  to  wind   up   the   reader's 


passions  to  the  highest  pitch  and  to  make  the  catastrophe  in  the 
highest  degree  unexpected  and  momentous.'  This,  in  short,  was 
the  guiding  principle  of  Brown's  life  as  a  novel-writer." 


PROF.    VLADIMIR   G.  SIMKHOVITCH, 

Who  thinks  the  Russian  schools  should 
cease  to  be  "  an  annex  to  the  police  depart- 
ment" and  an  institution  to  limit  the  spread 
of  knowledge. 


RUSSIA'S  LACK  OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS 

/"^\VER  seven  million  children  in  Russia  are  without  school  ac- 
^-^  commodations.  The  Government  will  see  that  this  number 
decreases,  says  Prof.  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, but  what  is  even  more  important  is  that  the  schools  al- 
ready existing  should  cease  to  be  "an  annex  of  the  police  depart- 
ment," "an  institution  intended  for  the  spread  of  some  knowledge, 
■  but'  no  more. ' '  The  writer  is  hopeful  that  such  an  evolution  will 
be  among  the  fruits  of  the  future,  tho,  he  thinks,  it  must  go  "  hand 
in  hand  with  the  disintegration  of  the  ancien  regime.'"  The  Gov- 
ernment has  noticed  that  the  number  of  literate  recruits  to  the 
army  increases  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  schoolboys,  and 
is  worried  over  what  it  calls  "  secret  education."  It  is,  then,  says 
Professor  Simkhovitch,  forced  "  to  increase  the  number  of  schools, 
seeing  to  it  that'the  pupils  do  not  get  too  much  of  worldly  knowl- 
edge and  that  they  be  educated  in  the  dogmas  of  the  church  and 
in  fear  of  superiors  and  the  autocratic  bureaucracy." 

In  1828  a  Russian  official  reporting  on  the  status  of  education 
stated  that  practically  elementary  education  did  not  exist  in  Rus- 
sia. In  1861  the  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  work  out 
an  effective  system,  and  in  1880  it  was  put  on  a  solid  basis.  The 
writer,  in  The  Educational  Review  (New  York,  May),  has  these 
words  to  say  of  its  character : 

"  It  is  not  quite  possible  to  compare  the  primary  education  in 
Russia  with  that  in  other  countries.  The  reason  is  that  what  is 
regarded  in  Western  Europe  as  primary  education  is  classed  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  secondary  education  in  Russia.  With 
some  exceptions  the  Russian  public  schools  are  ungraded  schools 
with  a  three-year  course,  but  since  education  is  not  compulsory, 
but  10  per  cent,  instead  of  33.3  per  cent,  graduate  from  the 
schools  every  year,  and  about  23  per  cent,  leave  the  schools  with- 
out graduating.  During  the  reigns  of  Alexander  III.  and  the 
present  reigning  Czar,  Nicholas  II..  progress  has  been  made,  but 
we  regret  to  state  that  the  support  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  spread  of  public  education  was,  and  still  is,  a  half-hearted  one. 
The  Russian  Government  regards  education  as  a  necessary  evil; 
Russia's  natural  resources  and  industries  can  not  be  developed 
without  public  education,  and  without  their  developnv  it  Russia 
could  not  bear  the  heavy  burdens  connected  with  a  modern  mili- 
tary organization.  But  a  good  public  education  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  threatens  the  absolutistic  regime.  And  Emperor  Alex- 
ander III.  was  very  far  from  taking  chances  in  matters  touching 
the  prerogatives  of  autocracy.  Nicholas  IP's  attitude  toward 
real  free  and  unhampered  education  does  not  differ  substantially 
from  that  of  the  late  monarch.  The  attitude  of  the  Government 
during  the  last  three  decades  was  to  allow  the  people  to  learn  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  four  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic,  but  not  more." 

The  amount  of  general  education  that  the  Russian  elementary 
school  gave  seemed  to  the  Government  too  much  for  the  Russian 
peasant,  says  Professor  Simkhovitch,  "  and  in  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  transform  the 
elementary  school  into  an  elementary  professional  school  where 
special  stress  is  laid  on  gardening,  agriculture,  carpentry,  silk  in- 
dustry, etc  "  In  spite  of  protests  from  the  landed  proprietors, 
who  saw  that  general  elementary  instruction  was  thus  injured,  pro- 
fessional training  had  in  1898  been  introduced  into  38.5  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number  of  schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  15.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  parochial  schools.  This  crowd- 
ing of  subjects  into  schools  of  such  young  pupils  results  in  th un- 
learning all  so  badly  that  they  "  but  too  often  forget  in  a  few  years 
after  leaving  school  even  how  to  read  and  write."  It  is  shown  by 
the  present  writer  that  while  the  United  States  has  23  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  in  school,  Germany  19,  England  16,  and 
France  15  per  cent.,  Russia  has  but  3.3  per  cent,  of  her  people 
engaged  in  school  studies. 
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EUWIN  ASA   DIX. 


BURTON   J.    HENDRICK. 


IAN    MACLAREN. 


MKS.  ROGER  A.  I'RYOR. 


Copyrtghte-1  oy  J.  E,  Pordy,  Boe&oi. 
LUCY  MEACHAM  THRL'STON.       ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Allen.  W.  H.  Efficient  Democracy.  Illustrated. 
1 2mo,  pp.  346.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1  .  50  net. 

Barber,  Edwin  Atlee,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Tin  Enamelled 
Pottery.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated,  pp.  51.  New 
York      Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Bronte,  Emily.  Wuthering  Heights.  8vo,  pp. 
xiv-354.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
90  cents  net. 

As  the  first  volume  in  what  the  pub- 
lishers call  the  Large  Print  Library, 
Emily  Bronte's  masterpiece  should  have 
a  justifying  reception  from  the  public. 
The  type  is  not  only  large,  but  clear; 
the  paper  is  of  good  quality  and  the  bind- 
ing excellent  for  durability.  Other  vol- 
umes in  the  Large  Print  Library  already 
in  preparation  are  Charles  Reade's  "Love 
Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long"  and  "It  Is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 

Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh.  1895-1902.  Two  volumes,  8vo, 
pp.   1 1 18  and  2410.     Pittsburg'    Carnegie  Library. 

Cooke,  George  Willis.  The  Bibliography  of 
Tames  Russell  Lowell.  8vo,  pp.  x-208.  Boston: 
Houghton,   Mifflin    &  Co.     $5. 

Mr.     Cooke's     bibliography     of     Lowell 

follows     Miss     Browne's    bibliography    of 

Hawthorne,    and    is    a    notable    piece    of 

work.      Probably    Mr.    Cooke    would    not 

be  rash  enough  to  claim  completeness  for 

it,    that     being    an    achievement    which, 

perhaps,     no     compiler     that    ever    lived 

has    yet     reached     with  a      bibliography. 

But     it     certainly     looks     complete     and, 

knowing  Mr.  Cooke's  unrelenting  industry 

in    these    matters,    we    may    assume    that 

he    has    gathered  all    that    any  one  could 

find   by   going  over   the   ground    "with   a 

fine-tooth  comb."      His  volume  is  printed 

on    all-rag    paper    which    was    especially 

made    for    it,    the    leaves    being    entirely 

uncut    and    the    print    being    confined    to 

one  side  of  each  leaf  with  the  alternate 

page   left   blank   for   use   in   adding   notes 

or  comments.     Only  530  numbered  copies 

are  issued,  the  type  being  distributed. 

Concrete  Country  Residences.  Sq.  folio. 
pp.    94,     Profusely    illustrated.     New    York:     The 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

In  this  volume  one  may  realize,  as 
perhaps  nowhere  else,  the  extent  to  which 
concrete  in  late  years  has  been  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  houses,  some 
of  which  may  properly  be  called  stately 
monuments  of  that  method  in  construc- 
tion. Several  palatial  residences  on  the 
Jersey  coast  and  many  private  houses, 
more  modest,  are  shown. 

Decider,  Henry  C.  A  Short  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists. Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  1  21110,  pp.  431.  Phila- 
delphia American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
$1 .50  net. 

Dix,  Edwin  Asa.  Prophet's  Landing.  lamo,  pp. 
254.      New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si.  50. 

Mr.  Dix  has  given  us  an  interesting  and 
intensely  human  picture  of  New-England 


life.  It  will  compare  well  with  his  former 
stories  upon  this,  his  favorite  subject. 
The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
revolutionary  effect  wrought  in  a  com- 
munity of  Puritan  traditions  by  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  business  methods, 
which  are  at  war  with  the  simple  ideals 
handed  down  for  generations  in  Prophet's 
Landing.  Joel  Harney,  the  principal 
character  in  the  drama,  is  a  type  of  those 
strong  men  meant  by  nature  to  dominate 
their  fellows  and  to  take  the  lead  in  all 
enterprises  affecting  the  general  weal. 
He  has  inherited  from  his  honest  old 
father  the  principal  business  concern  of 
the  village,  and,  being  a  man  of  natural 
intelligence,  he  resolves  upon  radical  im- 
provements and  new  methods.  These 
give  something  like  a  shock  to  his  staid 
neighbors.  Harney's  masterful  person- 
ality soon  makes  itself  felt  in  the  little 
community,  and  as  all  progress  is  at  the 
cost  of  human  sacrifice,  it  is  not  long 
before  Harney's  neighbors  begin  to  go  to 
the  wall.  Among  these  is  his  oldest 
friend,  who,  as  the  result  of  sharp  com- 
petition, finds  himself  ruined,  and  seeks 
a  premature  death. 

An  almost  epic  figure  in  this  interesting 
drama,  is  the  Prophet  who  rises  in  the 
path  of  the  formidable  village  magnate 
and  fearlessly  denounces  the  "modern" 
business  methods  which  have  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  hitherto  peaceful  com- 
munity. In  the  "Prophet,"  the  author 
has  introduced  an  interesting  piece  of 
New-England  folk-lore. 

The.  characters  in  tin's  wholesome  novel 
are  strongly  drawn.  A  simple  tho  power- 
ful love-story  traverses  it,  and  there  are 
interesting  descriptions  of  Xew-England 
life. 

Doyle,  1  A.  English  Colonies  in  America.  Vol. 
IV.,  The  Middle  Colonies.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-447.  Vol. 
V.,  The  Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanover. 
pp.  xvi-497.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  S3. 50 
per  vol. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Doyle's  third  volume  w  as  issued.  Readers 
have  often  wondered  why  the  succeeding 
ones  were  so  long  delayed.  The  two  which 
now,  after  this  interval,  make  their  ap- 
pearance simultaneously,  complete  the 
work  as  originally  planned.  The  story 
of  all  the  English  colonies  in  America 
has  thus  been  told,  the  three  previous 
volumes  having  related  to  Virginia.  Mary- 
land,  the  Carolinas,  and  New  England. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a  fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  is  sixty-three  years  old, 
and  appears  not  to  have  published  any 
other  books.  The  comprehensiveness  and 
minute  accuracy  of  his  work  could  have 
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In  1  n  acquired  only  by  lifelong  devotion 
to  research  and  the  most  painstaking  work 
in  constructive  writing.  When  his  first 
volume  appeared,  readers  were  universally 
imprest  by  his  extraordinary  familiarity 
with  details  and  by  the  breadth  of  his 
vision.  Nothing  had  been  produced  in 
this  country  which  in  any  way  resembled 
them,  nor  have  any  studies  of  colonial 
life  quite  so  satisfactory  been  undertaken 
since.  Mr.  Doyle  has  had  the  advantage 
of  contemplation  from  a  distant  point. 
The  natural  sympathies  of  an  English- 
man with  the  subject,  combined  with  taste 
and  even  genius  for  historical  inquiry,  have 
contributed  a  further  factor  to  his  equip- 
ment. 

A  considerable  part  of  Volume  IV.  is 
devoted  to  the  Dutch  domination  in  New 
Vork  and  the  wresting  of  control  from 
the  Dutch  by  England.  Mr.  Doyle's 
account  of  this  seizure — one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  modern  history- 
must  in  the  main  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory. He  makes  it  clear  enough  that 
Dutch  control  had  long  been  doomed  to 
extinction.  Its  fatal  defects  were  several. 
New  Amsterdam  was  not  a  natural- 
was  it  a  national — colony. 
ment  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
management  of  a  large  trading-house. 
Its  system  of  patroonships  fatally  checked 
permanent  settlements  and  profitable  agri- 
cultural industries.  After  nearly  fifty 
years  of  existence,  it  had  failed  to  produce 
anything  like  "the  solid  and  effective  prog- 
ress with  which  Xew  England  stretched 
her  robust  grasp  over  the  wilderness." 
Mr.  Doyle  holds  that  no  real  wrong  was 
done  to  the  Dutch  as  a  nation,  the  blow 
falling  merely  upon  the  trading  company. 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  narrow  and  strict 
sense,  the  seizure  was  "beyond  doubt  an 
unrighteous  outrage."  One  inestimable 
debt  must  ever  be  acknowledged  to  Dutch 
rule  in  Xew  Xetherland — the  debt  for  the 
treaty  which  they  made  with  the  Iroquois 
and  which,  as  handed  on  to  the  English, 
continued  to  be  faithfully  preserved  by 
the  Indians.  A  notable  factor  was  thus 
contributed  to  England's  su  :  ess  in  that 
war    with    Prance    which    hist ,  now 

realize  to  have  been  oi  far  greater  conse- 
quence to  the  future  civilization  ^i  North 
America  than  the  Revolution  itself. 

In  Volume  V.  Mr  Doyle  has  an  interest- 
ing chapter  on  colonial  slavery,  in  which 
he  points  out  that  this  institution,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  ever  made  a  moral  question 
at  all.  became  moral  as  an  effect  and  no' 
as  a  cause,  slavery  being,  as  a  matter  oi 
fact,   very  largely   "a   question  of  soil  and 
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climate."  It  failed  in  the  North  because 
of  an  inimical  soil  and  climate,  and  it 
thrived  in  the  South  because  soil  and 
climate  there  favored  it.  New  England 
had  little  real  tenderness  for  black  slaves. 
Its  government  was  an  oligarchy,  a  system 
which  "leaves  little  room  for  tenderness 
toward  those  outside  its  pale." 

A  few  minor  points  may  be  noted  in 
■criticism.  A  chapter  headed  "The  Revo- 
lution in  New  York  "  refers,  not  to  our 
own  Revolution  of  1776,  but  to  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688,  but  the 
reader  would  at  first  infer  that  it  related 
to  the  American  rather  than  to  the  English 
overthrow.  So  with  the  chapter  headed 
"New  York  after  the  Revolution,"  which 
again  refers  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  free  school  that 
was  established  in  New  Amsterdam  by 
the  Dutch,  this  school  being  probably  the 
earliest  free  school  ever  opened  in  America. 
The  date  of  its  beginning  is  given  as  1650 
instead  of  1633.  We  are  assured  that  the 
battle  of  Great  Meadows  "probably  owes 
its  notoriety  far  more  to  the  later  celebrity 
of  one  of  the  chief  actors  than  to  any  sense 
of  integral  importance,"  a  view  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  Parkman,  who  says 
of  Great  Meadows  (having  in  mind  the 
-war  which  ensued  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Europe)  that  it  "set  the  world  on 
fire."  Sir  William  Johnson  has  received 
inadequate  recognition.  His  splendid 
services  in  extending  civilization  on  the 
Mohawk,  and  in  preserving  the  friendship 
•of  the  Indians  during  the  war  with  France, 
are  scarcely  outlined,  whereas  they  should 
have  been  emphasized.  Thomas  Dongan, 
however,  receives  the  attention  which  is 
his  due,  tho  it  has  long  been  withheld 
from  him  in  other  books. 

Douglas  Campbell  is  described,  in  a 
reference  to  his  work  on  the  "Puritan  in 
England,  Holland,  and  America,"  as  "an 
historical  paradox-monger  whom  it  would 
be  flattery  to  call  ingenious."  Camp- 
bell's views  were  partial,  it  is  true;  he 
wrote  history  as  might  be  expected  of  an 
able  lawyer  who  set  out  to  prove  a  case, 
and  his  work  has  the  faults  natural  to  a 
piece  of  writing  prepared  in  this  spirit. 
At  the  same  time  Campbell  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  readers  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  debt  which  civilization  in 
North  America  Owes  to  the  Dutch  settlers 
who  dominated  Manhattan  Island  during 
the  first  fifty  years  after  their  own  navi- 
gator, Henry  Hudson,  discovered  the 
great  river  that  bears  his  name. 

Fitch,  Clyde.  Her  Own  Way.  121110,  pp.  255. 
New  York:    1  he  Macmillan  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Fling,  Fred.  Morrow.  A  Source  Book  of  Greek 
History.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
370.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath    &  Co.     $1. 

Forrest,  J.  Dorsey.  The  Development  of  Western 
Civilization.  8vo,  pp.  406.  Chicago:  The  Univer- 
sity of  C.iicago  Press.     $2  net. 

Goron.  M.  F.  The  Truth  about  the  Case. 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  291.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Griffin,  C.  S.  Esperanto  in  Twenty  Lessons. 
i2mo,   pp.    100.     New  York:     A.   S.   Barnes    &  Co. 

So  cents  net. 

Hendrlclf  liurton  J.  The  Story  of  Life  In- 
surance, wmo,  pp.  206.  New  York:  McClure, 
Phillips    &  Co.     Si.  50  net. 

Mr.  Hendrick's  book  comprizes  a  series 
of  articles  which  he  has  contributed  to 
one  of  the  magazines,  where  they  at- 
tracted no  little  attention.  He  has  written 
of  life  insurance,  not  alone  in  the  full 
lime-light  of  the  recenl  investigations, 
but  from  knowledge  of  his  own  acquired 
by  much  industry  in  research  and  set 
iorth  in  interesting  and  forcible  language. 


Such  a  work  ought  to  perform  a  useful 
service  in  helping  to  thwart  future  schemes 
for  evil  on  the  part  of  unprincipled  in- 
surance managers. 

Howard,  Keble.  The  Smiths.  i2mo,  pp.  318. 
New  York:    McClure,  Phillips    &  Co. 

Hume,  Martin.  Through  Portugal.  Frontis- 
piece. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  316.  New  York: 
McClure.  Phillips   &  Co. 

Jacobs,  W.  W.  Short  Cruises.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  296.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Martin,  Helen  R.  His  Courtship.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  322.      New  York:   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Maclaren,  Ian  [John  Watson].  Graham  of 
Claverhouse.  Illustrated  in  water-colors  by  Frank 
T.  Merrill.  i2mo,  pp.  325.  New  York,  London: 
The  Authors  and  Newspapers  Association.       50  cents. 

The  recent  pathetic  death  of  this  author 
in  a  Western  city  gives  peculiar  interest 
to  this,  his  latest  book.  It  is  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  romances  for  which  Scott 
furnished  the  prototype,  and  which  never 
seems  to  pall  upon  novel-readers.  It 
is  a  tale  of  love,  adventure,  intrigue, 
and  swagger,  of  incomparable  Scottish 
knights  and  beautiful  Highland  maidens. 
The  protagonist  of  the  highly  exciting 
drama  is  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  figure, 
well  known  to  Scottish  traditions,  tho 
hitherto  almost  neglected  by  writers  of 
romance.  John  Graham,  of  the  famous 
house  of  Claverhouse  and  kinsman  of  the 
great  Montrose,  is  almost  ideally  adapted 
for  the  hero  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
a  historical  novel.  Beautiful  as  Antinoiis, 
and  a  veritable  Mars  for  valor,  he  com- 
pletely dominates  the  lively  chronicle. 

It  is  a  highly  colored  and  on  the  whole 
a  satisfactory  picture  of  Scottish  chivalry 
that  Dr.  Watson  has  given  us.  A  little 
overwrought  perhaps,  at  times,  it  never- 
theless has  the  genuine  flavor  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Scott,  few  writers  have 
been  able  to  impart  to  the  historical 
novel  of  this  epoch.  The  pages  are  full 
of  life  and  movement,  and  the  characters, 
without  exception,  are  strongly  drawn. 
Lady  Jane  Cochrane,  beloved  by  Claver- 
house, and  a  worthy  mate  for  that  high- 
mettled  cavalier,  is  perhaps  the  most  win- 
some figure.  The  author's  portrait  of  her 
reminds  one  of  Thackeray's  incomparable 
Beatrix :  but  this  is  a  glorified  Beatrix 
of  the  Highlands,  a  beauty  of  heroic 
strain,  a  woman  full  grown,  not  in  stature 
only,  but  in  character,  of  warm  passion, 
of  resolute  will,  and  clear  mind,  ready  to 
send  her  lover  to  the  scaffold  or  a  soldier's 
death  in  the  great  cause. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.  Ancient  Society,  or  Re- 
searches in  the  Lines  of  Human  Progress  from  Sav- 
agery through  Barbarism  to  Civilization.  i2mo, 
pp.  xvi-570.     Chicago:    Charles  H.   Kerr  Co. 

Morgan's  best-known  book  is  "The 
League  of  the  Iroquois,"  but  some  of  his 
readers  have  declared  that  his  "Ancient 
Society"  is  the  more  remarkable  work  of 
the  two.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  new 
and  notable  edition  of  "The  League  of 
the  Iroquois"  was  brought  out,  meeting 
with  a  gratifying  reception  from  the 
public.  The  present  edition  of  "Ancient 
Society"  is  not  new  in  the  sense  that  the 
edition  of  "The  League"  was  new.  It 
has  undergone  no  revision  by  an  editor: 
not  even  an  introduction  has  been  pre- 
pared for  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  a  reprint  of  work  which 
may  be  called  one  of  the  minor  classics 
among  American  archeological  mono- 
graphs. 

Morris,  Charles.  Heroes  of  the  Navy  in  America. 
Frontispiece,  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  320.  Phila- 
delphia    J.  I!.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25. 

Mott,  Lawrence.  To  the  Credit  of  the  Sea. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  296.  New 
York      Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.50. 


Pryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.     The  Birth  of  the  Nation: 

{amestown,     1607.      Illustrations     by     William     De 
.ettwich   Dodge.      i2mo,   pp.  xvi-352.      New   York- 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1 .  75  net. 

This  book  is  in  all  respects  a  worthy 
and  interesting  memorial  of  the  James- 
town celebration.  Mrs.  Pryor  rehearses 
the  tale  with  an  apparent  and  unforced 
love  for  her  theme,  that  catches  and  holds 
the  reader's  attention  and  interest  from 
the  first  page.  Her  story  opens  with  a 
spirited  narrative  of  those  "spacious  days  " 
of  Elizabeth  which  form  the  prolog  to 
the  New-World  drama.  Of  that  halcyon 
epoch  of  adventure  when  England  and 
Spain  were  engaged  in  a  duel  for  the 
possession  of  a  world,  the  writer  brings 
forward  many  incidents  which  are  out- 
side of  the  beaten  track  of  history.  The 
hero  of  the  stroy  is,  of  course,  the  redoubta- 
ble Captain  John  Smith.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  hero's  incredible  adventures 
with  the  Indians,  his  capture  and  his 
successful  outwitting  of  the  savages  by 
appeals  to  their  imagination  and  by  the 
arts  of  speech  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  adept,  all  is  told  with  many 
new  incidents  and  with  that  larger  per- 
spective which  is  possible  to  a  final  nar- 
rator. A  considerable  portion  of  this  fas- 
cinating tale  is  told  in  John  Smith's  own 
words. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  savage 
realm  of  Powhatan.  The  figure  of  the 
Indian  potentate,  as  it  stands  out  in  these 
pages,  is  not  devoid  of  majesty.  Mrs. 
Pryor  has  given  an  impartial  account  of 
the  relations  between  the  colonists  and 
the  Indians,  and  does  not  ignore  the  claims 
to  consideration  which  the  savages  had 
in  the  unequal  struggle.  Many  pages  are 
given  to  the  story  of  Pocahontas,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  romantic  and  delight- 
ful figure  in  the  early  American  epic. 

Rexford,  Eben  E.     Four  Seasons  in  the  Garden. 

Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  307.  Phila- 
delphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hideout,  Henry  Milner.  The  Siamese  Cat. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  12010,  pp.  222.  New 
York:    McClure,  Phillips   &  Co. 

Swing,  Albert  Temple.  The  Life  of  James  Harris 
Fairchild,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  395. 
New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $2  net. 

Thompson,  Jean  M.      Water  Wonders.      Frontis- 

Eiece.       Illustrated.        i2mo,  pp.  233.       New  York: 
loubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $1.10  net. 
Thruston,    Lucy    Meacham.     Jenifer.      With    a 
frontispiece  by  J.  W.  Kennedy.    i2mo.    Boston:   Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Turgenleff,  Ivan.  Smoke.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  121110,  pp.  310. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  S^ns.     $1.25. 

This   is   the  fourth    volume   in   the  new 

edition   of   Turg6nieff,  translated  by  Miss 

Hapgood  and  published   by  the  Scribners, 

the  completed  edition  to  comprize  fourteen 

volumes.    Type,  paper,  and  binding  all  are 

excellent  for  the  purpose,  which  obviously 

was  to  make  a  substantial,  serviceable,  and 

yet  inexpensive  edition  of  the  works  of  this 

incomparable  Russian  author. 

Von  Klenze,  Camillo.  The  Interpretation  of 
Italy.  8vo,  pp.  157.  Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     $1.50  net. 

Weale,  B.  L.  Putnam.  The  Truce  in  the  East, 
and  Its  Aftermath.  Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.647.      New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      $3.50  net. 

Whitlock,  Brand.  The  Turn  of  the  Balance. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  622.  In- 
dianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Whitson,  John  H.  The  Castle  of  Doubt.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  283.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Wiley,  Sara  King.  The  Coming  of  Philibert. 
nmo,  ]>•>.  id.;.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 
$1 .  25  net. 

Winn,  Mary  Polk,  and  Hannis,  Margaret.  The 
Law  and  the  Letter.  1 2mo,  pp.  184.  New  York: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Woods,  Margaret  L.  The  Invader.  nmo,  pp, 
318.      New  York      Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.50. 

Zangwlll,  Israel.  Ghetto  Comedies.  i2mo,  pp. 
4H7.       New  York      The  Macmillan  Co. 
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The   Return. 

By  Alpked  Novks. 

O,  hedges  white  with  laughing  may, 

O,  meadows  where  we  met, 
This  heart  of  mine  must  break  to-day 

Unless  ye,  too,  forget. 

Breathe  not  so  sweet,  breathe  not  so  sweet, 

But  swiftly  let  me  pass 
Across  the  fields  that  felt  her  feet 

In  the  old  time  that  was. 

A  year  ago,  but  one  brief  year, 

O,  happy  flowering  land, 
We  wandered  here  and  whispered  there, 

And  hand  was  warm  in  hand. 

O,  crisp  white  clouds  beyond  the  hill, 

O,  iavrock  in  the  skies, 
Why  do  ye  all  remember  still 

Her  bright  up-lifted  eyes  ? 

Red  heather  on  the  windy  moor, 

Wild  thyme  beside  the  way. 
White  jasmine  by  the  cottage  door, 

Harden  your  hearts  to-day. 

Smile  not  so  kind,  smile  not  so  kind. 

Thou  happy  haunted  place, 
Or  thou  wilt  strike  these  poor  eyes  blind 

With  her  remembered  face. 

—  From  The  London  Daily  Mail. 


Washington   Square,   North. 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

Red-brick  and  sunny  in  a  cheerful  row, 
Unboastful  of  the  beauty  they  possess, 
These  ancient  houses  face  the  square;  the  stress 
Of  commerce  from  the  nervous  town  below 
Swept  round  and  far  beyond  them  long  ago; 
Upon  their  view  the  high  warehouses  press; 
But  they  abide  in  their  old-worldliness, 
And  time  with  them  moves  gratefully  and  slow. 

Not  otherwise  when  time  and  age  advance 
May  I  look  forth  on  some  green  spot  in  life, 
And  keep  the  world  aloof  to  see  the  sun, 
And  hold  the  children  in  a  kindly  glance, 
Thus  peacefully  to  pass  out  from  the  strife, 
Unsoiled,  unwearied,  when  my  day  is  done. 

— From  The  American  Magazine  (June). 


Cinnamon  Rose. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Reader,  hast  ever  strolled  with  vagrant  feet 
Down  a  quaint,  straggling,  thrifty  village  street, 
Sweet  June  the  month,  brown  dusk  the  time  of  day, — 
Men  still  a-milking,  maids  in  fresh  array, — 
Hast  noted  then,  by  'squire's  or  parson's  wall, 
Trim  cottage  fence  or  dooryard  arbor  small, 
Bound,  blushing,  artless,  bred  to  wholesome  showers 
And  candid  suns,  our  rustic  Queen  of  flowers  ? 

Mistake  me  not.     I'd  not  engage,  not  I, 

For  charms  like  hers  to  pass  all  others  by; 

None  more  admires,  on  proud  Manhattan's  mart. 

Those  fair  chef  d'wuvres  of  the  florist's  art 

Whose  perfect  buds  a  stem  thrice-beauteous  crown — 

Voluptuous,  coy,  rich  virgins  of  the  town. 

These  have  their  buyers,  nay,  ourselves  confess 

Few  can  behold,  indifferent  to  possess! 

So  much  I  grant;  yet,  if  the  truth  be  known. 
The  rustic  Rose  has^beauties  all  her  own; 
Ofttimes  deipoiled,  her  spicy  sun-browned  cup 
To  rash  young  hands  she  yields  unmurmuring  up; 
Aye,  when  the  old  steep  roof-tree  disappears 
Thrives  in  neglect  for  half  a  hundred  years, 


Hello!  A  cake  of  Ivory  Soap?  .  .  .  That's  good 
.  .  .  Always  thought  Tom's  wife  was  a  sensible 
woman  .  .  .  Now  I  know  it.  (Pours  water  in 
wash-basin  and  proceeds  to  make  toilet.)  Look 
at  that  lather!  Isn't  it  fine?  .  .  .  Easy  to  rinse, 
too  .  .  .  Just  dip  your  hands  in  the  water  and 
off  it  comes. 

Once  more,  just  for  luck!  .  .  .  Got  some  in  my 
eye  that  time.  No  matter!  .  .  .  'T won't  do  any 
harm,— it's  Ivory.  (Rubs  face  with  towel  and 
glances  at  mirror.)  Pretty  good  complexion  for 
an  old  fellow,  eh?  .  .  .  Wouldn't  think  I  was  62, 
would  you?  Eh?  .  .  .  Am,  though  .  .  .  Let  me 
see  .  .  .  I've  been  using  Ivory  Soap  since  1882 
.  .  .  Don't  feel  any  older  than  I  did,  twenty-five 
years  ago  .  .  .  Don't  look  much  older,  either  .  .  . 
Wonderful  what  an  easy  conscience— and  good 
soap — will  do  for  one.  (Puts  on  his  coat  and  goes 
down  to  dinner.) 


Soap  .....   It    Floats. 


Can't   Smell    it!    Can't    See    itl 

Garbage   in 

Witt's  Can 

is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  flies,  and  dogs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting  lid;  water-tight;  nevc-leak  bottom;  made 
triple-strone  by  riveting,  flanging  and  extra  heavy  steel  bands 
riveted  around  top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability   of   the  genuine.      Be  sure  the   name  ••Witt  - 
on  can  and  lid. 

Si/ks— W'tt's  Can,  No.  i,  155x25  inches;  No.  2,  1SX25;  No. 
3,  2ot.\J5.  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  ga.lons;  No.  8,  7  gallons;  No. 
9,  10  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof, 
(close-fiuing  lid).     Look  for  the  yellow  label. 

Ask  a.t  tK©  Stores  for  WITT'S  CAN  e^nd  see  trveU 
"Witt's  Ca.r\"  Is  sta-mped  orv  lid  arvd  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.  Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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WINCHESTER 


Repeating  and 
Single-Shot  Rifles 

shoot  straight  and  strong1. 
They  are  made  in  all  desir- 
able calibers  and  for  accuracy, 
reliability  and  finish  repre- 
sent the  highest  develop- 
ment in  gunmaking.  Shoot 
a  Winchester  once  and 
you'll    shoot   one   always. 

Winchester  Rifle*    and   Winehetter' 
Cartridge*  art  made  for  each  other. 

WINCHESTER    REPEATING    ARMS    CO. 
NEW   HAVEN,    CONN. 


Puts  forth  new  leafage,  buds,  and  blossoms,  too, 
As  brave,  sweet-hearted  country  spinsters  do. 

No  ampler  port,  perhaps,  a  man  need  crave, 
When  his  heart  sickens  of  the  weltering  wave 
When  Time  has  pricked  the  bubble  of  his  dreams, 
And  that  which  is,  is  weighed  with  that  which  seems. 
At  least  may  Fate  assign  no  worse  retreat 
Than  a  snug  dwelling  on  the  dear  old  street, 
A  trellised  porch,  when  summer  twilights  close 
And  night  steals  on — and  by  that  porch,  a  Rose! 
— From  The  New  England  Magazine  (June). 


W*  SONG    POEMS   1? 

I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  a  fortune  writing  songs,  my  experience  will  aid  you. 
Myson(?s"Blne  BplP'nnd"  Wiiy  Down  In  My  Henri" 
»chieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  KREK  BOOKLET. 
F.l>\\  \KI>  t|  AltUF.X,  SM  Madden  Itldg..  lewtork 

TN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberrv). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


Noil  Safer;  Nothing  Surer — 


6 


THAN  NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

For  years  this  Company  has  paid 

%  Guaranteed   Interest  on    its 
Bond  Shares  by  check  issued 
semi-annually.   Over  Half-Million 
Dollars  paid  to  investors  to  date. 
ASSETS   $1,650,000 

Investrren's  of  from  $100  to  $10,000  accepted,  par- 
ticipating in  earnings  from  date  of  receipt. 
/(  rite  to-day  for  Booklet  q. 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co. 

Twelth  year  0/ growing  success 


4S9  Fifth  Are. 
.><•»  York 


The  Fallen  Mask. 

By  Rhoda  Hero  Dunn. 

I  woke  from  happy  dreams;  the  April  air 

Unburdened  its  soft  sweetness  in  the  night ; 

But  as  I  lay  there  in  its  starry  light. 

This  mask  of  resignation  which  I  wear 

Slipt  from  my  broken  heart  and  left  it  bare, 

Unclothed  of  further  pretense;  to  my  sight 

Uncovered,  naked  in  its  woful  plight 

Of  hopelessness  and  absolute  despair. 

Oh,  I  can  meet  with  an  uplifted  face 

The  morning  light  when  day  has  first  begun. 

Can  do  my  work  in  my  appointed  place. 

Keep  to  the  road  until  the  race  be  run; 

But,  oh,  my  God!     Thy  servant  fill  with  grace 

Against  the  setting  of  the  evening  sun! 

— From  Appleton's  Magazine  (June). 


That's  for  Remembrance. 

By  Mildred  Howells. 

For  roses  red  with  rapture, 

For  lilies  pale  with  pride, 
Why  should  I  ask,  well  knowing 

My  wish  must  be  denied  ? 

For  rosemary  I  pray,  then, 

With  sorrow's  shadow  gray, 
The  memories  that  others, 

More  favored,  throw  away. 

— From  Harper's  Monthly  (May). 


The   Poet's  Sleep. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gii.der. 

"In  spite  of  all  I  am  going  to  sleep.      Put  out  the 
lights." — Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Ever  when  slept  the  poet  his  dreams  were  music, 
And  in  sweet  song  lived  the  dear  dream  once  more. 
So  when  from  sleep  and  dreams  again  he  wakes — 
Out  from  the  world  of  symbols  passing  forth 
Into  that  spirit- world  where  all  is  rea  — 
What  memoried  music,  new  and  exquisite, 
Shall  strike  on  ears  celestial,      where  he  walks 
Reverent  among  the  immortal  melodists  ! 

—  From  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (May). 


What  of  the  Darkness? 

By  Richard  le  Gallienne. 

What  of  the  Darkness  ?     Is  it  very  fair  ? 

Are  there  great  calms,  and  find  ye  silence  there? 

Like  soft-shut  lilies,  all  your  faces  glow 

With  some  strange  peace  our  faces  never  know, 

With  some  great  faith  our  faces  never  dare — 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness  ?      Did  ye  find  it  there  ? 

Is  it  a  Bosom  where  tired  heads  may  lie  ? 

Is  it  a  Mouth  to  kiss  our  weeping  dry? 

Is  it  a  Hand  to  still  the  pulse's  leap  ? 

Is  it  a  Voice  that  holds  the  runes  of  sleep  ? 

Day  shows  us  not  such  comfort  anywhere — 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness  ?      Did  ye  find  it  there  ? 

Out  of  the  day's  deceiving  linht  we  call — 
Day  that  shows  man  so  great  and  God  so  small, 


TO   RELIEVE   NERVOUSNESS, 
Headache,  Insomnia,   Exhaustion    and  Restlessness, 
take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate.    An  ideal   nerve 
tonic  in  all  forms  of  nerve  disorders. 


EXQIN 

Watch 
Satisfaction 


The  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
millions  who  are  carrying  ELGIN 
WATCHES  has  given  the  ELGIN 
that  proud  distinction — "Standard  of 
the  World."  It  makes  no  difference 
what  grade  ELGIN  you  buy,  you 
have  a  watch  that,  dollar  for  dollar, 
has  no  equal. 

The  G.  M.  WHEELER  Grade 
ELGIN — a  popular  priced,  seventeen 
jeweled,  finely  adjusted,  accurate 
timekeeper — is  "The  Watch  That's 
Made  for  the  "Majority,  "  and  can  be 
had  in  stylish  thin  models  and  sizes 
so  suitable  for  men't  and  boys'  use. 

ELGIN  WATCHES  of  equal 
grade,  for  ladies,  at  moderate  prices. 
Ask  your  jeweler, 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


A  STANDARD  type  of  power  vehicle,  light, 
strong,  handsome,  high-wheeled,  high- 
bodied— simple,  and  splendidly  efficient. 
"Rides  Like  a  Carriage,"  noiselessly  and 
smoothly,  over  paved  city  streets,  or  rockiest, 
ruttiest,  country  roads.  Practically  no  repairs 
and  low  maintenance. 

Solid  Rubber  Tires  —  no  pneumatics  to 
collapse.  Air-cooled  —  no  water  to  freeze. 
Holsman  features  are  all  fully  patented. 

Two  simple  hand  levers  regulate  entire  con- 
trol—start, steer,  stop,  reverse  and  brake.  No 
live  axles,  friction  clutches,  differential  gears, 
pumps,  etc.  Double  hill-climbing  power  in 
reserve.  Send  today  for  Handsome  Book- 
let— Free. 

HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY      * 


674  Monadnock  Block 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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That  hides  the  stars  and  magnifies  the  grass — 
i  )h,  is  the  Darkness  too  a  iving  glass  ? 
Or,  undistracted,  do  ye  find  truth  there? 
What  of  the  Darkness  ?      Is  it  very  fair  ? 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (May). 


THE   INVESTMENTS   OF    MARSHALL 
FIELD. 

The  man  with  money  to  invest  does  not  lack 
friends  and  would-be  friends  with  suggestions  for 
the  selection  of  his  investments.  "  The  bankers,  and 
the  lawyers,  the  bond  salesman  and  the  broker  are 
all  ready  to  give  advice  to  the  intending  investor." 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  Meade  in  The 
Business  World  (New  York),  prefacing  a  review  of 
the  stock  purchases  of  the  late  Marshall  Field. 
For  his  part,  Mr.  Meade  continues,  he  proposes  to 
give  that  "  most  valuable  of  all  advice — the  lessons 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  one  of 
the  most  far-sighted  investors  this  country  has 
produced.  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  investor 
drawn  from  the  investments  of  Marshall  Field  are 
safe  rules  to  follow." 

The  analysis  of  these  investments  is  here  quoted 
in  part: 

Marshall  Field  was  the  greatest  merchant  of  his 
day,  perhaps  the  greatest  merchant  who  ever  lived. 
For  a  monument  to  his  memory  he  left  a  depart- 
ment store  and  a  wholesale  business  which  are  un- 
surpassed in  all  the  essentials  of  successful  mer- 
chandising. These  enterprises  were  the  result  of 
many  years  of  close  supervision  and  careful,  open- 
minded  management  by  their  owner.  They  oc- 
cupied his  undivided  attention  almost  to  the  end 
of  his  life.     They  bid  fair  to  survive  his  grandchildren. 

The  profits  of  Mr.  Field  greatly  exceeded  the  de- 
mands of  his  business,  even  tho  he  relied  wholly 
upon  his  own  resources  and  was  not  a  borrower. 
These  profits  were  invested  in  real  estate,  in  stocks, 
in  corporation  bonds,  and  in  commercial  paper. 
The  value  of  the  realty  holdings  has  no1  yet  been 
disclosed.  The  condensed  inventory  of  his  personal 
estate  is  as  follows: 

Money $4,301,378.00 

Stocks,  par  value 18,160.310.00 

Bonds,  par  value 7,363,000.00 

Syndicate  subscriptions 1,616,450.00 

Notes  .  .  . 2.318,269.00 

Open  accounts 9,280,084.00 

We  note  at  once,  from  this  table,  ti.at  investments, 


FIT  THE  GROCER 

Wife   Made  the  Suggestion. 


A  grocer  has  excellent  opportunity  to  know 
the  effects  of  special  foods  on  his  customers. 
A  Cleveland  grocer  has  a  long  list  of  custo- 
mers that  have  been  helped  in  health  De- 
leaving off  coffee  and  using  Postum  Food 
Coffee. 

He  says,  regarding  his  own  experience  : 
"Two  years  ago  I  had  been  drinking  coffee 
and  must  say  that  I  was  almost  wrecked  in 
my  nerves. 

"  Particularly  in  the  morning  I  was  so  ir- 
ritable and  upset  that  I  could  hardly  wait 
until  the  coffee  was  served,  and  then*  I  had 
no  appetite  for  breakfast  and  did  not  feel 
like  attending  to  my  store  duties. 

"One  day  my  wife  suggested  that  inas- 
much as  I  was  selling  so  much  Postum  there 
must  be  some  merit  in  it  and  suggested  that 
we  try  it.  I  took  home  a  package  and  she 
prepared  it  according  to  directions.  The  re- 
mit was  a  very  nappy  one.  My  nervous- 
ness gradually  disappeared  and  today  I  am 
all  right.  I  would  advise  everyone  affected 
in  any  way  with  nervousness  or  stomach 
troubles  to  leave  off  coffee  and  use  Postum 
Food  Coffee."  "There's  a  Reason."  Read 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


F  1  N  ANCI  AL 

ADVE  RTIS  ING 

COLUMNS     OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

A  Non-Fluctuating  Investm 

IN  fifteen  year*  this  Company  has  sold  $260,000,0C 


dollar  of  either  principal  or  interest.  . 
We  how  offer  this  First  Mortgage  Security  on 
York  City  Real  Estate  in  the  form  of 

4J4  Per  Cent 
Guaranteed  Mortgage  Certificates 

in  amounts  of  $500  and  $1,000 

Principal  and  interest  a!>v>!utelv  guaranteed  \>v 
RdND  AND  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  CO. 

Capital  and  Surplui,  $5,500,000 

InveS  some  of  your  money  where  it  is  aljsolutely  safe 
and    yet    earning   a    good    interrsi   rate.      1  lie 
resulting  comfort  is  now  available  to  bolli 
small  investors.      Address 

.NTeEandTRUSTCP 

Capital  and  Surplus  $11,000,000 
"way  175  Rer.isen  Strert 


New  York  City 


Brooklyn 


BAN 

Assets^ 


,Y  MAIL 


CAPITAL 

AND 

URPLUS 


— oajaGBill  savings^u^ 


This  bank  has  been  receiving  deposits 
by  mail  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
existence — over  thirty-nine  years.  Depos- 
itors in  all  parts  of  the  world  find  our 
methods  safe  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  We  pay  four  per  cent,  interest  on 
savings,  compounded  January  and  July 
first  of  each  year.  We  invite  you  to  send 
for  our  free  booklet  "  T." 


niijm: 


SAVINGS  ftTRUSTCO 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


Investments 

Write  for  our  Circular 
No.  457  describing  sound 
Investment  Bonds  and 
Short  Term  Notes, 
yielding  about 

4M%  to  6% 

Properly  selected  investments 
are  based  upon  safety  and  in- 
come yield  combined. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Sts.         New  York. 


■D 


C  You  don't  tie 
your  money  up 
indefinitely 
when  you  de- 
posit it  with  this 
company. 

C.  It  is  with- 
drawable on  demand  at  any 
time  and  is  absolutely  se- 
cure all  the  time. 

Q  This  company  has  been 
in  business  over  13  years 
and  has  depositors  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Interest  is  5  per  cent. 
Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  CALVERT   BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

This  modern  method  of  banking  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  is  secure.  Our  method  places 
the  advantages  of  this  strong  old  bank  within 
reach  of  every  person  having  postoftice  accom- 
modations. 

Those  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  their  savings  or  surplus  funds  should 
write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Banking  by  Mail 
Booklet  L.U. 

Founded  1862. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Interest  Paid. 

Assets  $16,000,000.00. 


5MITHFIELD5Tano4thaVE 

PITTSBURGH.  PA 
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The  high  principles  of  honest     ^^ 


workmanship  and  the  advanced 
ideas  of  design  that  have  made 
Cadillac  construction  famous,  find 
full  expression  in  Model  G,  a  thor- 
oughly dependable,  powerful,  four- 
cylinder  car  which  brings  to  its  owner 
every  touring  luxury  enjoyed  by  those 
possessing  the  most  expensive  types. 

Examine  it ;  observe  its  long,  rangy 
lines,  the  racing  atmosphere  about  it, 
reflecting  lots  of  spirit  and  "go";  ride 
in  it  and  note  the  feeling  of  security 
prompted  by  a  wealth  of  hidden  en 
ergy  beneath  you — then  you 
will  appreciate 


MODEL  G 
is  without  a  peer  among  all  cars 
"oi  its  class.  Compare  it  in  efficiency 
and  price  with  many  cars  costing 
twice  as  much  and  you  will  find  the 
chief  difference  at  the  money  end. 
Wonderfully  economical  to  maintain. 

Your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly  de- 
monstrate Model  G  or  any  of  the 
other  Cadillac  models. 

Model  Q-20  h.  p.  4-Cyl!nder  Touring  Car ;  $2,000 

(  Described  in  Catalog  0  A.D.) 
Model  H— 30  h.  p.  4-CylinderTotiring  Car;  $2,500 

I  Described  In  Catalog  H  A.D.) 
Model  M- 10  h.  p.  Four  Passenger  Car ;    . 

(Described  in  Catalog  M  A.D.) 
Model  K— 10  h.  p.  Runabout; 

(  Described  in  Catalog  M      A.D.) 

F.  O.  B.   Detroit ;  Lamp*  not  included 

Send  for    Catalog    of   car   in    which   you 
are    interested 


$950 
$800 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., Detroit, Mich 

Member  A.  L.  A.   M. 
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Four -Handed   Checkers 

Brand  new  fascinating 
game.  A  unique,  clever 
adaptation  of  the  old  two- 
handed  checker  game  for 
four  players.  1 1  appeals  to 
everyone  expert  chess  and 
hee'eer  p'ayers,  women 
and  children.  1 1  hascreated 
a  favorahle  impression 
wherever  tried.  Not  a  fad 
game  hut  a  permanent  inter- 
esting home  game.  Played 
wi  h  Special  Board  and  48 
ckeckers.  1  will  send  Board  and  Checkers  (complete 
outfit)  prepaid  tor  7^  cts.,  and  refund  your  money  if 
not  satisfied.     Send  to-d„y.     Agents  wanted. 

.  Patentee  and 

*        Sole    Manufacturer 

Chicago,  111. 


J.  S.  FORD 

Lock  Box  190 


properly  so  called,  stocks  and  bonds,  form  only  a 
little  mere  than  half  of  Mr.  Field's  personal  estate, 
and  if  the  $3,400,000  stock  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
is  deducted,  the  percentage  falls  to  less  than  half. 
M/.  Field,  like  any  prudent  man,  devoted  himself 
primarly  to  his  business.  As  it  had  the  first  claim 
upon  his  time,  so  it  had  the  first  claim  upon  his 
money 

Of  the  stocks,  $891,000  are  plainly  of  "uncertain 
value"  and  are  so  declared.  One  of  these  doubtful 
holdings  is  $118,400  of  the  Woman's  Temperance 
Building  Association,  and  the  remainder  are  mining 
stocks.  The  inventories  of  most  large  estates  show 
a  quantity  of  waste  paper  of  this  character,  which 
has  been  purchased  usually  out  of  cither  carelessness 
or  good  nature.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney  was  somewhat 
burdened  by  stocks  of  uncertain  value.  The  Field 
estate  owns  only  two  mining  stocks  of  known  value — 
50  shares  of  Calumet  and  Hecla,  and  120  shares  of 
Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Vermillion  Coal 

Excluding  the  stock  of  his  own  company,  Mr. 
Field  owned  $3,198,700  of  industrial  stocks,  issued 
by  twenty-one  companies.  The  list  includes  six 
of  the  so-called  "industrials" — American  Can, 
American  Shipbuilding,  Corn  Products,  International 
Harvester,  National  Biscuit  and  Railway  Steel 
Spring.  In  each  case  where  these  companies  issue 
preferred  stock,  the  holding  of  the  Field  estate 
are  about  equally  divided  between  preferred  and 
common. 

Nevertheless,  continues  the  writer,  "I  fail  to  find 
in  the  Field  inventory  any  indorsement  of  '  indus- 
trials '  as  investments."  It  is  evident,  he  says,  upon 
analysis  of  these  stocks  which  Mr.  Field  held,  that 
he  purchased  them  under  conditions  which  are  not 
offered  to  the  small  investor. 

Railroad  stocks,  which  Mr.  Meade  thinks  "repre- 
sent the  best  form  of  stock  investment,"  were  not 
apparently  so  held  by  Mr.  Field.  He  handled  them 
very  conservatively.     We  read: 

Out  of  the  $9,336,200  of  railroad  stocks  held  by 
his  estate,  $3,495,000,  about  40  per  cent.,  were  pre- 
ferred stocks.  These  preferred  stocks,  moreover, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rock  Island  and  perhaps 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  are  so  well  secured 
bv  surplus  earnings  that  they  are  practically  equiva- 
lent to  bonds  and  sell  at  bond  prices. 

The  Field  selections  of  common  stocks  were 
scarcely  less  conservative.  Out  of  the  $4,781,000 
of  common  stock,  40  per  cent,  consists  of  the  stock 
of  one  company,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  one 
of  the  most  conservatively  managed  and  best  lo- 
cated roads  in  the  country.  ( )f  the  remaining  eight 
stocks  listed  in  the  table,  only  three — Mexican  Cen- 
tral. St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  Rock  Island — 
are  non-dividend-payers,  and  in  the  case  of  every 
other  stock  on  the  list  the  margin  of  surplus  earnings 
is  so  great  as  to  make  the  probability  of  a  reduction 
of  the  dividend  rate  extremely  remote 

If  any  rules  to  guide  the  investor  in  the  purchase 
of  railway  stocks  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  invest- 
ments of  Marshall  Field,  they  are  to  avoid  speculative 
tocks  (even  in  this  safest  field  of  industrial  invest- 
ment); to  regard  more  highly  the  certainty  of  pre- 
ferred issues  than  the  possibilities  of  dividend  in- 
creases, and  to  concentrate  purchases  on  securities 
of  corporations  operating  in  the  investor's  immediate 
locality. 

Mr.  Field's  choice  of  public  service  stocks,  the 
last  considered  by  this  article,  like  his  railroad  in- 
vestments and  his  industrials,  were  largely  centered 
in  Chicago  corporations.  But  most  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  were  evidently  entered  into  under 
exceptionally  favorable  terms,  so  that  they  furnish 
but  little  indorsement  of  similar  purchases  by 
outsiders. 


Special  Trains  -N.  E.  A.  and  C.  E.  Conventions 

Personally  conducted  special  trains  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line  leave  early  in  July 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Special  all-expense  tours  at  very 
low  rates  for  round  trip,  including  sleeping  car  accommoda- 
tions, meals,  etc.  All  the  advantages  of  a  delightful  and 
carefully  arranged  tour  in  congenial  company.  Write  for 
itineraries  and  full  particulars.  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Man- 
ager Tourist  Department,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


FORD 


TIME 

AND  MONEY 

AND— A  MOTOR  CAR 

Any  Doctor  will  tell  you  his  practice 
seemed  to  drop  off  alarmingly  as  soon 
as  he  had  gotten  himself  a  motor  car. 
Seemed  as  if  he  was  idle  two-thirds 
of  his  time. 

When  he  figured  it  out,  however,  he 
found  his  practice  and  income  were 
steadily  increasing  and  that,  thanks  to 
the  speedy  tireless  car,  he  could  handle 
just  three  times  the  work  —  make  three 
times  as  many  calls  in  a  day  if  neces- 
sary, as  he  could  before,  and  still  retain 
his  own  health.  And  for  a  pleasure 
ride  afterward — the  car  never  tires. 

City  Salesmen,  collectors,  inspectors,  con- 
tractors, business  and  professional  men 
in  all  lines,  who  have  to  cover  large 
territory  every  day,  are  reaping  rich 
harvests  in  time  and  results  by  the  use 
of  Ford  runabouts. 

Designed  for  the  Work — light,  which 
means  low  tire  expense;  economical — 
low  first  cost,  low  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance ;  simple  —  reliable  —  dur- 
able— flexible,  but  unbreakable. 

Ask   your  nearest    Ford    Agent  to 

show  you  —  a  demonstration  will  be  a 
revelation. 

$600 

F.O.B.  Detroit 


MODEL  N  4  Cyl.  15  H.  P. 

Ford  Motor  Company 

260  PIQUETTE  AVE.    DETROIT,  MICH. 

BRANCH  RETAIL  STORES:  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Detroit  and  Kansas  City. 
Standard  Motor  Car  Co..  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  L01 
Angeles,  distributors  for  California.  Canadian  trade  supplied  by 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


VICTOR   HAND-FORGED  AUTOMOBILE 

Water  cooled;  2  cycle  engine  4]4  X 
4  cylinder;  wheels  37  inches;  1%- 
inch  Goodyear  cushion  tires ;  runs 
from  1  to  25  miles  per  hour.  No 
country  too  rough  or  hilly  for  the 
Haud-Forg  «1  Victor.  I  rice 
$450,  including  leather  top,  fenders, 
lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
VICTOR   AUTOMOBILE  MPII.  €0.,  108  larroll  St.,  St-  LouU,  Mo. 

Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hail  gQ 

Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from  /^r\  ,\   ^^  ^^ 

palm  fiber.  Double  weave,  durable 

light  weight,  with  colored  design 

in  brim.  Retails  at  $1.  Postpai< 

for  r>0c,  2  for  90c,  to  introd-ico 

our  Mexican  hats  and  drawn- : 

work.    Same  hat,  plain,  40c; 

both  for  7.0c.     Larue,  medium 

and  small  sizes.  Fine  fornshini_ 

outings  and  irardenintf.   ArtCatalogof  Mexican  Sol 

TUK  r  RAM  IS  K.  LKSTKK  CO.,  Ifept.  Di,  M.k.11 

LaraeatReiailersIt^nn-^  -ximn  Tlamhcmft  in  World 
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PERSONAL 

A   Chicago   Itobbcr   Who   Was   Held  Up. — An 

interesting  question  with  ethical  and  sociological 
aspects  has  been  raised  in  Chicago  over  the  case  of 
one  Richard  Fosbury,  who  is  reported  to  have  had 
anything  but  a  square  deal  at  the  hands  of  certain 
business  men  whom  he  and  his  pal  robbed  of  twenty- 
three  dollars.  The  associate  got  away  with  the 
money  while  Fosbury  "covered"  the  two  robbed 
men  with  a  brace  of  revolvers.  Then  rapidly  de- 
veloped the  situation  out  of  which  has  come  the 
question,  "Is  it  right  to  break  faith  with  a  robber  ? " 
The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  thus  reviews  the  facts  and 
discusses  the  question: 

Fosbury  was  about  to  follow  his  partner,  who 
made  a  hasty  retreat  after  securing  the  money,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  an  appealing  expression  in  the 
eyes  of  the  company's  stenographer,  Miss  Clara 
Marcus.  Miss  Marcus  indicated  with  her  eyes,  it 
seems,  that  she  would  like  to  speak  to  the  desperate 
robber,  and  the  desperate  robber  was  led  to  believe 
by  the  expression  of  her  eyes  that  she  meant  to  be 
friendly  to  him.  So  he  stopt,  and  Miss  Marcus 
said  to  him: 

' '  You  look  like  too  decent  a  fellow  to  be  doing 
this  kind  of  thing.  Why  don't  you  take  up  some- 
thing honorable  ?" 

"I  need  the  money,"  replied  Fosbury,  "and  this 
is  the  only  way  I  can  get  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do,"  persisted  Miss 
Marcus,  smiling  at  the  robber;  "if  you  will  lay 
down  those  revolvers  we  will  give  you  a  good  job 
right  here." 

"No  chance,"  replied  the  robber.  "A  fellow 
can't  get  work  in  this  town." 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Bloom,  one  of  the  partners, 
confirmed  the  promise  made  by  his  stenographer. 

"  Drop  your  pistols  and  we'll  give  you  a  good  job 
right  here,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 

"Honest,  will  you  ?  "  asked  Fosbury. 

"Sure."  replied  Bloom. 

And  Fosbury  took  him  at  his  word,  only  to  find 
later  that  he  had  been  deceived.  The  moment  the 
robber  gave  up  his  pistols  he  was  "covered,"  and 
Miss  Marcus  was  compelled  by  her  employers,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  accounts,  to  telephone  for 


FEEDING  FOR  HEALTH 
Directions  by  a  Food  Expert. 


A  complete  change  in  food  makes  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  body.  Therefore  if  you 
are  ailing  in  any  way,  the  surest  road  back 
to  health  is  to  change  your  diet.  Try  the 
following  breakfast  For  ten  days  and  mark 
the  result. 

Two  soft-boiled  eggs  (If  yon  have  a  weak 
stomach,  boil  the  eggs  as  follows:  put.  two 
eggs  into  a  pint  tin  cup  of  boiling  water, 
cover  and  set  off  the  stove.  Take  out  in  nine 
minutes  ;  the  whites  will  be  the  consistency 
of  cream  ami  partly  digested.  Don'tchange 
the  directions  in  any  particular),  some  fruit, 
cooked  or  raw,  cooked  preferred,  a  slice  of 
toast,  a  little  butter,  four  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  Grape-Nuts  with  some  cream,  a  cup 
of  properly  boiled  Postum  Food  Coffee. 

The  Grape-Nuts  breakfast  food  is  fully  and 
scientifically  cooked  at  the  factory,  and  both 
that  and  the  Postum  have  the  diastase  (that 
which  digests  the  starchy  part)  developed 
in  the  manufacture.  Both  the  food  and  the 
coffee,  therefore,  are predigested  and  assist, 
in  a  natural  way,  to  digest  the  balance  of 
the  food.     Lunch  at  noon  the  same. 

For  dinner  in  the  evening  use  meat  and 
one  or  two  vegetables.  Leave  out  the  fancy 
desserts.  Never  over-eat.  Better  a  little 
less  than  too  much. 

If  you  can  use  health  as  a  means  to  gain 
success  in  business  or  in  a  profession  it  is 
well  worth  the  time  and  attention  required 
to  arrange  your  diet  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sult. Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 


Gasoline  and  Electric  Dolor  Cars 

Are  Constructed  Throughout  in  a  Manner  that 
is    Unequalled    for    Uniformity    of   Excellence 


Mark  XLVIII,  ^\-^Z  H.  P., 

Touring  Car  #3000,  Limousine 
$4200,  is  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  medium  powered  car  on 
the  market. 

Mark  XLIX,  4°-45  H.  P., 
Touring  Car  $4500,  Limousine 
or  Landaulet  $5500,  presents  an 
unrivalled  combination  of  speed, 
power  and  luxury. 

Separate    catalogues    of  gasoline 


Mark  LXIX,  Electric  Victoria- 
Phaeton,  $1600,  is  unapproached 
in  its  class  for  radius  of  reliable 
action,  safety,  comfort,  smartness 
of  style  and  superb  finish. 

Mark  LXVIII,  Electric 
Brougham,  Landaulet,  Hansom 
and  Victoria,  each  $4000,  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ideal  town  carriages  for  pri- 
vate service. 

and   electric    models     will    be 


sent   on    request 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH Klectric  Vehicle  Company,  134  West  39th  Street 

CHICAGO    --------    Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Avenue 

BOSTON  -    -    The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  Street 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


BRIGHTON 


PL^T    tLASP 


It's  a  good  move  to  wear 
Brightons.   If  you  want  to 
know  how  much  cemfort  can 
be  obtained  for  a  quarter  get  a 
pair  from  your  furnisher  to-day. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDED  CO 

Makers 


&%T   Patented  Hat  clasp;  pure 
silk  web;  metal  parts  are 
heavy  nickel- plated  brass. 
^  At  your  dealer's  or  sen  t  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Getapairon. 
713  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
\       Pioneer  tuspenders. 


Comfort 
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A  letter  bearing  your 
signature  should  be  writ- 
ten upon  paper  whose 
quality  and  appearance  is 
in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity and  reputation  of 
your  house.  Pride  de- 
mands it  —  results  prove 
its  value. 

SIGN  ON 
THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

©@(U)!?>®N)  GO  ®K)®  because  of  its 
quality,  its  body  and  its  general  appearance 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  bond  paper  for  fine 
printed  and  lithographed  stationery,  checks, 
vouchers,  bonds,  bills  and  receipts  manu- 
factured. Yet  exclusive  as  it  is,  it  costs 
no  more  than  other  good  bond  papers,  and 
in  the  end  is  cheaper.  The  great  re- 
sources of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
furnish  in  ©©(^©Bsfl  BB©K)[fi)  an  ex- 
tremely high  grade  of  business  paper  at 
a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Make  your  printer  include  <§©(U)(P>®KI 
SJ@M®   in  his  next    estimate — it  pays. 


Write   us  on    your    business    letter   head 
or    send     10c.     stamps  -   for    large    sample 
Book   of  Coupon    Bonds    (white    and    col- 
ored)  and    the    name    of    local    printer   or 
stationer  who  can  supply  you. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

■«      Largest   Manufacturers  of  Fine  Com- 
mercial Paper  in  the  World.    29  Mills 

HOLYOKE        -       -       -        MASS. 


LITTLE  HUMMER 

MARINE    ENGINE 

The  2-Cycle-Engine-Marvel  of    the  Asre.       Entirely  new  and  Im- 
proved  design   introducing   many  exclusive  feature*.     Kuns  on 


Pats. 
Pend 


FEEE 


Gasoline,    Distillate,    Kerosene    or    Alcohol. 

Bare 
Engine 

COMPLETE  ENGINE 
/  with  Fresh  Water  Boat , 
Fittings,  $69.90;  with 
Sa.it  Water  Boat  Fitting! 

$74.90.       Swiftest,    most    powerful, 

■  efficient  and  reliable  engine  of  its  size 

on  earth.  Drives  IK  to  X',  ft   Launch,  with 

load,  6  to  10  miles  per  hour.      Reversible, 

easy    to    install    and    operate,    unfailing 

endurance  powers,  economical  and  safe. 


m 


cannot  back-fire      Sold  under  Five  Year  Guarantee. 

Belle  Isle  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Detroit,  Mich 


the  police.  In  this  connection  Miss  Marcus'  state- 
ment is  interesting  and  to  the  point.  It  serves,  too, 
to  express  the  belief  that  many  disinterested  parties 
will  be  forced  to  entertain  with  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter.    Says  Miss  Marcus. 

"I  think  that  it  was  awfully  mean  of  Mr.  Bloom 
and  the  others  to  arrest  Fosbury  after  I  had  prom- 
ised him  a  job.  I  acted  in  good  faith,  and  I  thought 
that  they  were  doing  the  same.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  letting  robbers  who  scare  people  to  death  with 
their  nasty  guns  go  free,  but  when  I  told  that  man 
if  he  wonld  quit  robbing  and  be  good,  and  when 
Mr.  Bloom  said  the  same,  I  think  it  was  real  mean 
to  arrest  him.  He  could  have  gotten  away  all  right 
if  nobody  had  stopt  him,  and  I  think  ri^ht  now 
that  he  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  in  the  hold-up 
business.'1 

There  will  be  no  more  sympathy  felt  among  right- 
minded  people  anywhere  than  is  lelt  by  Miss  Marcus 
for  "robbers  who  scare  people  to  death  with  their 
nasty  guns,"  but  there  will  be  a  very  wide-spread 
belief  that  she  is  right  when  she  declares  that  Fos- 
bury is  the  victim  of  a  trick.  The  deal  which  he 
has  received  certainly  raises  an  interesting  question. 
Was  it  "square,"  when  the  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered ? 

Incidents  such  as  this,  up  to  a  certain  point  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  modern  fiction,  and 
once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  them  in  real  life.  But 
they  never  end  in  this  way,  and  they  are  always 
related  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
mercy  extended  at  the  proper  time  rescues  brands 
from  the  burning.  In  the  Fosbury  case,  however, 
the  brand  seems  to  have  been  kicked  back  into  the 
fire. 


Making  Marriage  More  Easy  for  Poor  CJirls. 

— Four  rubles,  Russian  currency  (about  $2),  were 
the  sole  capital  of  Abraham  Gordon  when  he  mar- 
ried in  Russia  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  That,  how- 
ever, was  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  mean 
time,  accordinj  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Gordon  has 
prospered,  and  when  his  eldest  daughter  married  in 
Boston  the  dther  day  he  gave  her  a  dowry  of  S2.000, 
set  his  son-in-law  up  in  business,  and  then  began 
looking  around  to  see  how  he  could  further  cele- 
brate the  event.     We  read  c£  his  novel   philanthropy: 

Having  an  establishment  in  Medway,  Mass., 
Abraham  Gordon  happened  to  know  that  there 
were  a  good  many  poor  girls  in  those  parts,  working 
for  S4  or  so  a  week,  who  wanted  to  get  married, 
and  had  been  wanting  to  do  so  for  varying  whiles. 
But  they  couldn't;  not  for  lack  of  fellows,  for  that 
wasn't  the  trouble,  but  for  need  of  the  few  dollars 
necessary  to  start  up  housekeeping. 

Gordon,  remembering  his  hard-won  four  rubles, 
and  how  useful  they  had  proved,  realized  that  about 
S25  would  help  a  girl  in  this  country  to  avoid  a 
long  and  wearisome  wait,  and  perhaps  would  bring 
about  a  marriage  that  might  never  have  come  to 
pass.  So  when  his  girl  Rosy's  wedding  guests  were 
gone  and  his  three  other  daughters  had  put  the 
house  in  order,  he  wrote  out  several  $25  checks  and 
sent  them  to  town  treasurers  in  Milford,  Medway, 
and  Halliston,  Mass. 

M'.re  than  one  poor  girl  has  benefited  by  the  offer 
of  the  checks,  and  one  of  the  girls  even  had  some 
money  left  over  and  wanted  to  travel  to  New  York 
on  it  and  see  Gordon  in  his  store  at  32  West  Twen- 
tieth Street,  to  thank  him.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  intention,  but  did  not  advise  her  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  money  that  way. 

Gordon  says  that  he  isn't  any  Rockefeller  or 
Carnegie,  but  that  he  has  a  pretty  positive  opinion 
that  those  philanthropists  could  spend  their  money 
in  ways  that  would  come  a  great  ceal  nearer  getting 
right  home  to  where  it  is  needed.      He  says  that  any- 
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The  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  me  is  a  lamp- 
chimney. 

I  have  been  for  years  and 
years  making  the  best,  and 
always  trying  to  make  them 
better.  I  put  Macbeth  on 
them  and  no  one  ever  disputes 
my  claim. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
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SPENCERIAN 


sSteelPens 


Spencerian  Pens  are  ink  savers,  time  savers, 
temper  savers. 

They  never  balk  or  splatter  the  ink. 

If  youbuya  dozen  pens,  or  a  box,  you'll  find each 
pen  perfect  and  even  of  point. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Ten  made  that  will  just 
suit  your  Btyle  of  writing. 

We  will  send  you  asamplecard of  12  pens.differ- 
ent  patterns,  upon  receipt  of  6  cents  in  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway  New  York. 
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Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing    everything    from 
"Saddle  to  Spur." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
.successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
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body  who  has  "begun  pretty  small"  will  find  lots  of 
ways  to  make  his  gifts  really  count.  He  doesn't 
see  why  experts  should  be  needed  to  find  proper 
ways  of  giving  money  away. 

"When  your  three  other  daughters  are  married 
will  you  repeat  your  bridal  endowment  scheme?" 
Mr.  Gordon  was  asked. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "that  depends  how  the 
world  treats  me.  I  hope  to  do  better  when  the  other 
girls  get  married." 


A  Veteran  of  the  Diamond. — Baseball  "fans" 
of  to-day  who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  catcher 
behind  the  bat  assume  his  position  fully  armored 
in  cage,  chest  protector,  glove  and  shin-guards,  can 
picture  the  hazards  of  catching  behind  the  bat  with- 
out any  of  these  accessories.  Some  of  the  old- 
timers  at  the  game  can  remember  when  such  protec- 
tors were  not  in  use,  and  when  all  catching  was  done 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  batter..  And 
a  few  of  these  "old-timers"  will  remember  "Nat" 
Hicks,  the  first  catcher  to  come  up  "behind  the 
bat."  With  his  death  a  few  days  ago,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  the  last  of  the  old  guard  of  ball- 
players passed  away.  In  his  day  he  was  as  famous 
as  any  of  the  modern  stars,  and  more  justly  so, 
thinks  this  paper,  because  Hicks  was  not  afraid  to 
do  his  catching  in  the  dangerous  positions  behind 
the  bat,  entirely  unprotected  by  any  of  the  devices 
now  used.      We  read: 

Hicks  played  during  the  third  stage  of  baseball 
development  in  this  country.  The  first  may  be 
represented  by  the  ante-Civil-War  clubs,  the  second 
by  the  contests  of  the  late  sixties,  and  the  third  by 
the  following  decade,  when  high-class  skill  began  to 
develop,  but  before  the  time  when  the  introduction 
of  the  glove  and  mask  made  the  feats  of  fielding 
that  one  sees  to-day  comparatively  easy.  To  catch 
behind  the  bat  without  the  elaborate  protection  of 
mask,  protector,  great  glove,  and  shin-guards,  as 
Nat  Hicks  was  the  first  to  do,  required  a  grit  and 
endurance  that  few  of  the  high-priced  artists  of  the 
diamond  to-day  would  care  to  emulate.  Hicks 
created  a  sensation  by  catching  behind  the  bat  with 
his  naked  hands  and  body  unprotected.  His  en- 
durance was  phenomenal  in  the  face  of  the  awful 
punishment  he  sustained. 

It  was  in  the  early  seventies  when  Hicks  first 
made  his  appearance  on  the  diamond  as  a  piom- 
dnent  figure.  He  was  the  catcher  of  the  Eckfords, 
and  participated  in  all  the  games  which  they  played. 
He  caught  behind  the  bat  close  under  the  batsmen 
and  forced  the  other  old-line  catchers  to  follow  his 
example.  Craver,  of  the  Haymakers,  was  the  only 
one  to  carry  this  catching  feat  to  the  same  extent 
that  Hicks  did,  and  these  two  by  their  accurate 
throwing  to  bases  were  the  first  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
big  scores  that  were  a  feature  of  the  earlier  games. 

The  pitcher  then  was  not  permitted  to  use  the 
overhand  throw,  which  has  become  known  to  re- 
cent baseball.  He  was  compelled  to  use  the  under- 
hand delivery  and  to  pitch  the  high  and  low  ball 
that  the  batter  called  for.  He  had  a  shorter  dis- 
tance to  pitch,  and  his  delivery  was  much  harder 
to  handle  ungloved  than  the  swift  pitching  of  to- 
day with  the  catcher's  armor  now  provided.  Hicks 
■caught  through  four  seasons  with  the  Eckfords,  and 
then  joined  the  Mutuals,  composed  in  those  days  of 
the  famous  Mathews  as  pitcher;  Start  first  base; 
Nelson,  second  base;  Hatfield,  third  base;  Ger- 
hardt,  shortstop;  Gednv.y,  left  field;  McGce,  center 
field;  and  Booth,  right  field. 

The  competition  between  the  Mutuals  and  the 
Atlantics  was  very  keen,  and  when  the  final  contest 
was  to  be  played  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether 
or  not  Hicks  could  catch,  so  frightfully  had  he  been 
injured  by  catching  behind  the  bat.  But  Hieks 
took  his  place  in  the  game,  and  caught  it  through 
and  wim  general  praise  for  his  surprizing  pluck. 

An  account  of  Hicks's  playing  is  quoted  by  this 
paper, from  a  contemporary  publication: 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  injuries  already  re- 
ceived by  Hieks.  it  was  not  thought  by  any  that  he 
could  play  at  all.  or,  if  he  attempted  to  play  in  his 


I  am  personally  so 
enthusiastic  about 

the  "  Maxwell  "  that  I  am  anxious  for  every  prospective  automobile  purchaser  in 
America  to  have  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  this  remarkable  car  before  he  buys. 

^  I  want  you  to  understand  thoroughly  upon  just  what  principles  the  "Maxwell" 
is  designed — just  what  materials  and  workmanship  have  gone  into  its  building — 
and  just  what  a  wonderful  record  it  has  for  durability. 

Q  That  you  may  learn  all  these  things  conveniently  and  thoroughly,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  personal  letter  of  introduction  to  the  "Maxwell"  dealer 
nearest  you,  if  you  will  just  address  me  in  person. 
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has  more  than  warranted  even  my  supreme  enthusiasm,  by  winning  endurance 
contest  after  contest,  mountain  climb  after  climb,  the  Deming  Trophy  (Glidden 
Tour)   1906,  the  world's  3,000-mile  non-stop  record,  etc.,  etc. 

^  And  the  tiling  that  pleases  me  most  is  that  the  thousands  of  "  Maxwell" 
owners  and  operators  throughout  America  are  every  bit  as  enthusiastic  over  the 
"  Maxwell"  as  I  am. 

^L  If  you  will  write  to  Department  30,  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  the  splendid 
"Maxwell"  catalog,  which  tells  completely  the  details  of  "  Maxwell  "  con- 
struction, and  reviews  the  "  Maxwell's"   remarkable  record. 
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Canadian  Rockies  in  the  West,  is  a  land  of  Lakes  and 
Rivers,  Hills  and  Valleys,  Forests  and  Streams,  where 
one  can  enjoy  either  the  pleasures  of  the  Camp,  or  seek 
renewed  health  and  vigor  from  a  quiet,  restful  outing 
on  the  Farm.  Our  Chain  of  Hotels  offers  the  best  of 
accommodations. 

OUR  NEW   ROUTE  TO  MUSKOKA  OPENS  JUNE  16th 

Descriptive  literature: 
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"Challenge  of  the  Mountains" 
"Atlantic  Steamship  Serviee  to  Europe" 
"Highway  to  the  Orient" 
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PERCOLATOR 

If  the  breakfast  coffee  isn't 
right,  then  the  day  goes  wrong. 
Let  your  coffee  troubles  end ; 
buy  a  JTjpWEKEfiQ,  Coffee  Percolator 
— the  coffee-  scowl  will  be  no 
more. 

Making  coffee  the 
"  Universal  "  way  isn't 
a    fad  —  it's    a 
household , 
necess- 
ity and 
economic. 
Besides,  it 
is  healthful 

The  "OPraUG^"  makes  better 
coffee  in  less  time  than  any  other 
coffee  maker.  It  saves  one-third 
your  coffee  bills  because  it  requires 
less  than  the  usual  quantity. 
•  There  are  many  other  reasons 
kwhy  you  should  possess  a 
rjOTWlSgaQ,  ^Coffee  Per- 
colator. 
Our 
book- 
let will 
explain. 
Send  a  postal 
for  it  to-day. 
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Styles  and  sizes,  82.  OO  up. 
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you  will  bring  our  free 
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and  put  your  Name  on  each  one  as  the  Publisher.  Prices— 
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and  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

RICH  PHOTO-PROCESS  CO.,  Dept.  47 
28  East  23rd  Street  -  -  New  York 
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crippled  condition  he  would  certainly  make  a  bungle 
of  it.  But  in  this  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  for. 
far  from  losing  the  game,  he  actually  won  it  by  his 
brilliant  play — the  most  brilliant  shown  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  present-day  enthusiast  and  doubtless 
the  most  brilliant  ever  shown. 

He  went  into  the  game  with  his  right  eye  almost 
knocked  out  of  his  head  and  his  nose  and  the  whole 
right  side  of  his  face  swollen  to  three  times  their 
normal  size.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  nothing 
seemed  too  difficult  for  him  to  take.  Player  after 
player  went  down  before  his  unfaltering  nerve,  and 
altho  struck  four  times  during  the  game — once 
squarely  on  the  mouth  by  the  ball  and  once  on 
the  chest  and  twice  with  the  bat — he  could  not  be 
driven  away  from  his  post.  Indeed,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  no  man  ever  exhibited  more  nerve  and  pluck 
combined  with  cool,  calculating  judgment  than  did 
this  man,  and  he  certainly  deserved  all  the  applause 
and  commendation  that  he  received. 


"Withdrawing"  a  Watermelon. — On  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Governor  Warfield  of  Maryland,  Mark 
Twain  told  a  number  of  personal  experiences  which 
greatly  amused  his  auditors.  The  story  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  was  the  account  of 
how  he  stole  his  first  watermelon.  Mr.  Clemens 
told   it  thus,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

I  remember,  I  remember,  it  so  well.  I  remem- 
ber it  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  first  time  I  ever 
stole  a  watermelon.  Yes,  the  first  time.  At  least 
I  think  it  was  the  first  time,  or  along  about  there. 
It  was,  it  was,  or  must  have  been,  about  1848,  when 
I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  I  remember 
that  watermelon  well.     I  can  almost  taste  it  now. 

Yes,  I  stole  it.  Yet  why  use  so  harsh  a  word  ? 
It  was  the  biggest  of  the  load  on  a  farmer's  wagon 
standing  in  the  gutter  in  the  old  town  of  Hannibal, 
Missouri.  While  the  farmer  was  busy  with  another 
— another — customer,  I  withdrew  this  melon.  Yes, 
"I  stole  "  is  too  strong.  I  extracted  it.  I  retired 
it  from  circulation.     And  I  myself  retired  with  it. 

The  place  to  which  the  watermelon  and  I  retired 
was  a  lumber-yard.  I  knew  a  nice,  quiet  alley  be- 
tween the  sweet-smelling  planks  and  to  that  se- 
questered spot  1  carried  the  melon.  Indulging  a 
few  moments'  contemplation  of  its  freckled  rind,  I 
broke  it  open  with  a  stone,  a  rock,  a  dornick,  in 
boys'  language. 

It  was  green — impossibly,  hopelessly  green.  I 
do  not  know  why  this  circumstance  should  have 
affected  me,  but  it  did.  It  affected  me  deeply.  It 
altered  for  me  the  moral  values  of  the  universe.  It 
wrought  in  me  a  moral  revolution.  I  began  to  re- 
flect. Now,  reflection  is  the  beginning  of  reform. 
There  can  be  no  reform  without  reflection — 

I  asked  myself  what  course  of  conduct  I  should 
pursue.  What  would  conscience  dictate  ?  What 
should  a  high-minded  young  man  do  after  retiring 
a  green  watermelon  ?  What  would  George  Wash- 
ington do  ?  Now  was  the  time  for  all  the  lessons  in- 
culcated at  Sunday-schpol  to  act. 

And  they  did  act.  The  word  that  came  to  me 
was  "restitution."  Obviously,  there  lay  the  path 
of  duty.  I  reasoned  with  myself.  I  labored.  At 
last  I  was  fully  resolved.  "I'll  do  it,"  said  I.  "I'll 
take  him  back  his  old  melon."  Not  many  boys 
would  have  been  heroic,  would  so  clearly  have  seen 
the  right  and  so  sternly  have  resolved  to  do  it.  The 
moment  I  reached  that  resolution  I  felt  a  strange 
uplift.  One  always  feels  an  uplift  when  he  turns 
from  wrong  to  righteousness.  I  arose,  spiritually 
strengthened,  renewed,  and  refreshed,  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  refreshment  carried  back  the  water- 
melon— that  is,  I  carried  back  what  was  left  of  it — 
and  made  him  give  me  a  ripe  one. 

But  I  had  a  duty  toward  that  farmer,  as  well  as 
to  myself.  I  was  as  severe  on  him  as  the  circum- 
stances deserved.  I  did  not  spare  him.  I  told  him 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  giving  his — his 
customers  green  melons.  And  he  was  ashamed. 
He  said  he  was.  He  said  he  felt  as  badly  about  it 
as    I    did.     In    this   he   was    mistaken.      He    hadn't 


ROAST  MUTTON 

Select  a  medium-sized  leg  of  mutton,  cut  off  the  bone  and 
trim  it.  Rub  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  with  little 
pieces  of  butter  and  roast  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Baste  often  and  turn  it  three  or  four  times 
while  it  is  roasting.  Serve  with  the  strained  gravy,  to  which 
add  two  tablepoonsful  of  Lea  &  Perrins'  .Sauce. 


Premiums  Stop 
at  Age  75 

Industrial  Policyholders 
of  The  Prudential  who  have 
attained  age  75,  and  who 
attain  that  age  during  1907, 
will  then  have  to  pay  no 
further  premiums. 

Should  this  concession  be 
continued,  it  is  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  the  Com- 
paq over  $3,250,000  in  ten 
years. 

The  Prudential  has  al- 
ready returned  more  than 
$8,000,000  to  its  Industrial 
Policyholders  which  their 
contracts  did  not  call  for. 


Write  to-day  for  information  showing 
what  One  Dollar  a  Week  Invested  in 
Life  Insurance  will  Do.    Department  R 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


John  P.  Dryden 
President 


Home  Office: 
Newark,  N.  J. 


DEAFNESS 

"The  Morley  'Phone" 

A  miniature  Tele- 
phone for  the  Ear. 

invisible,  easily  adjusted 
and    entirely  comfortable. 
Makes  low   sounds   and 
mispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty  thousand  sold,  (riving  in- 
stant relief  from  deafness  and  head  noises, 
■ere  are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Wtilt  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE    MORLEY    COMPANY,    Dept.     85 
31  SovitK  16tK  Street,  PKila.deIphia 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  anything  yon  writ* 

MS9.  SUCCESSFULLY  PLACED, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 

References:  Edwin  Markham,  Margaret  E.  Sangster 

and  others.    Established  1820.    Bend  for  leaflet  L. 


UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS 


123  5th  AVE. 
NEW  YORK. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 

Is  one  of  the:  strong  features  that  has  helped  to  earn  the 
present  world-wide  reputation  and  endorsement  of  the 

DAUM  Til*  TOP  DUPLICATOR 
No  printer  ■  ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soiled  h.mdB  and  cloth- 
ing. No  expensive  supplies.  Always  ready  fur  use.  100 
copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
type-written  original.  Sent  on  ten  days* 
trial  wllhont  deposit.  Complete  Dupli- 
cator, cap  siae,  (print*  83f  x  13  inches)  #5 . 
Contains  16  leet  of  rolled  printing  e-urface 
(which  can  he  used  over  and  over  HgsinV 
Circular  of  larger  uses  upon  r**nne*t- 

The  Helix  P.  I>ana  Ihipllentor  Co. 
Pan*  Bid*    111    John    Street,    Nv*  York. 
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eaten  any  of  the  melon.  I  told  him  that  the  one 
instance  was  bad  enough,  but  asked  him  to  con- 
sider what  would  become  of  him  if  this  should  be- 
come a  habit  with  him.  I  pictured  his  future. 
And  I  saved  him.  He  thanked  me  and  promised 
to  do  better. 

We  should  always  labor  thus  with  those  who  have 
taken  the  wrong  road.  Very  likely  this  was  the 
farmei's  first  false  step.  He  had  not  gone  far,  but 
he  had  put  his  foot  on  the  downward  incline.  Hap 
pily,  at  this  moment  a  friend  appeared— a  friend 
who  stretched  out  a  helping  hand  and  held  him  back 
Others  might  have  hei.itated,  have  shrunk  from 
speaking  to  him  of  his  error.  I  did  not  hesitate  nor 
shrink.  And  it  is  one  of  the  gratifications  of  my 
lite  that  I  can  look  back  on  what  I  did  for  that  man 
in  his  hour  of  need. 

The  blessing  came.  He  went  home  with  a  bright 
face  to  his  rejoicing  wife  and  I — I  got  a  ripe  melon. 
I  trust  it  was  with  him  as  it  v/as  with  me.  Reform 
with  me  was  no  transient  emotion,  no  passing  epi- 
sode, no  Philadelphia  uprising.  It  was  permanent. 
Since  that  day  I  have  never  stolen  a  water — never 
stolen  a  green  watermelon. 


'•  Widow"  Nolen  of  Harvard.- -It  was  a  wise 
undergraduate,  says  the  Boston  H&rald,  who  once 
remarked  that  there  were  only  two  sources  of  knowl- 
edge at  Harvard — the  faculty  and  the  "Widow 
Nolen,"  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  was  Nolen. 
Mr.  Nolen  came  to  Harvard  so  long  ago  that  ap- 
parently every  one  has  forgotten  how  long  he  has 
been  there.  For  years  he  has  been  famous  as  a 
tutor  to  many  of  the  students,  both  undergraduate 
and  subfreshman.     We  read: 

To  the  subfreshman  the  "Widow"  is  both  in- 
structor and  parents,  and  to  him  every  summer 
come  lads  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  their  entrance  examinations  in  the  fall. 
Over  these  Mr.  Nolen  exercises  complete  control. 

His  proteges  are  housed  under  his  own  roof;  he 
has  complete  control  of  their  money  and  doles  out 
to  them  their  spending  money  at  appointed  hours. 
They  are  coached  by  specialists  in  the  subjects  they 
are  preparing  for;  they  dine  with  him  and  in  the 
evenings  they  are  entertained  by  him  as  tho  they 
were  his  guests. 

One  evening  a  little  squad  with  Mr.  Nolen  as 
■chaperon  will  visit  some  theater  in  town,  another 
may  be  spent  in  a  bowling  contest,  or  again,  he  may 
take  them  all  for  a  long  coach  ride  into  the  country, 
for  Mr.  Nolen  understands  boys,  and  it  is,  without 
doubt,  his  ken  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  work 
must  be  tempered  with  play  that  has  brought  to  him 
his  reputation  of  being  able  to  pull  any  man  who  is 
able  to  work,  through  the  most  trying  examinations 
that  the  college  can  put  forth. 

It  is  not  only  the  subfreshmen  who  seek  Mr. 
Nolen  in  the  hour  of  need.  Men  from  every  class 
in  the  university  seek  him  out,  and  he  is  ready  for 
all  alike. 

By  following  affairs  closely,  through  assistants 
who  attend  the  college  classes  and  lectures,  Mr. 
Nolen  prepares  running  outlines  of  all  the  principal 
courses  in  college,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  give 
tutoring  day  by  day  to  men  who  are  taking  the  im- 
portant courses.     He  is  method  clear  through,  is  the 

Widow." 

Before  each  important  examination  a  summary 
i if  the  entire  work,  called  a  "seminar"  is  given  by 
him,  and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Nolens  true  genius  is 
shown,  for  in  a  brief  hour  or  two  he  will  sum  up  the 
gist  uf  a  term's  lectures  and  study  in  so  concise  and 
lucid  a  manner  that  his  audience  will  in  that  short 
period  gain  as  perfect  an  idea  of  what  they  have 
read  and  been  taught  during  the  entire  term  as  they 
would  ever  have  obtained  from  simply  following  the 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General   Investments 

MifflS     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TPig 


•Piano 

In  both  Upright  and  Grand  forms  surpasses  in    every  requisite 
tonal  quality  the  best  among  other  Pianos. 

The  ©toerett'g  delicious  singing  TONE,  of  full,  sensuous  volume,  appealing  beauty,  crisp- 
ness  and  resonance,  with  lyric  power  of  exquisite  charm,  realizes  all  artistic  piano  possibilities. 


Old  English  Composite  Design 

All  (£\)0trtt  Pianos  are  of  one  standard — the  highest. 

The  piano  of  NEITZEL,  REISENAUER,  BURMEISTER,  GABRILOWITSCH,  NORDICA. 
CAMPANARI,  BISPHAM  and  many  other  famous  Artists. 

Every  <Buerett  piano  is  warranted — not  for  a  limited  period,  but  throughout  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  piano 


I Prices  at  Factory,  Boston 

Style    3  —  Upright $450  00 

Style    6  -  Upright 500  00 

Style    9  -  Upright 500  00 

Style    8 -Upright 550  00 

Style     7  —  Upright 575  00 

Style  25  —  Grand 650  00 

Style  31 -Grand 800  00 

Art  Cases  from  $1,000  to  $10,000 


A  Word  About  Terms 

f}UR    arrangement    with   dealers    is 
such  that  purchase  may  be  made  on 
reasonable   terms  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances or  convenience  of  the  customer. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
Owners  of  The  ECerett  Piano  Co.,  Boston,  Mast. 


NEW    YORK 


WHAT  IS  ART  ?  A  powerful  and  searching;  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  bv  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Ay l me k  Maul?.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  268  paees  80c.  net.  Funk  &  Vv  agnails  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York.  


bSAKHAUDON,  KINO  OF  ASSYRIA,  ASb 
OTHKK  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Small  i2mo.  cloth,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book 
cases  are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

They  grow  with  your  library. 
They  til  any  space. 

They  an-  sent  direct  from  factory. 

On  Approval 
Freight    Paid 

Rigid  economy,  ncouirod  by  the  manufao- 

tnr"  of  n  sinuh>  product  in  larae  quantities 

and  our  modern  methods  of    selling  direct  to 

th  infer,  enable  us  to  off.  r  a  superior  article  at 

_-"-  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

■**'  Solid  Oakper-     $1.00  without  $1.75  with 

OOllU    Wclri.  tectjon      *  —  door;  *  =—  door 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  JVcic  Catalogue  JVo.  23 

In  which  we  Illustrate  the  different  pradesfrom  tbeneatlv  finished  Solid  Oak  case* at 

above  prioes.  to  the  highly  po Imbed  Solid  Main  van  v  oases  lor  t  lie  more  elalwrato  library. 

'Every  book  section  ha*  nori-binding,  clivippearmp  glass  door.    Tops  and  b.i sea.  $1.00 each. 

THE  X-  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  COMPANY,  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Hamraetireri  ofSectlonal  Bookcases  and  Villus;  Cnblnets. 
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Who 
Guaran- 
tees the 
Paint  ? 


The  words  "Pure  White  Lead" 
on  a  paint  package  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  package  con- 
tains Pure  White  Lead.  Out  of 
eighteen  brands  of  what  was  sold 
as  White  Lead,  analyzed  by  the 
North  Dakota  State  Chemists  last 
year,  five  contained  no  white  lead, 
five  less  than  15%  of  white  lead, 
.and  only  two  were  what  they 
claimed  to  be,  viz.:  Pure  White 
Lead.  National  Lead  Company's 
was  one  of  the  two. 

In  other  words,  buyers  have 
two  chances  in  eighteen  of  getting 
what  they  pay  for  if  they  go  mere- 
ly by  the  words  "White  Lead"  on 
a  label.  Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  on  the  side  of  the  keg. 
He  guarantees  that  the  words 
'•White  Lead"  on  the  head  of  the 
keg  mean  Pure  White  Lead. 

Our  Beautiful  Book  Free 

Full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  to 
the  effective  and  economical  use  of  paint. 
Money-saving  and  health-protecting 
plumbing  is  also  of  vital  interest  to  prop- 
erty owners  "  Send  fc  r  booklet,  "Good 
Plumbing."     Address  Dept.   R. 

NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

in  wkichei-er  of  the  fuller- 
ing cities   is   nearest  you  : 

New  York.    Boston,    Buffalo.    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati.     Chicago      St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia   .lohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co 

I'lttiimrirh   National  Lead  <t  Oil  Oo 


PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  POST  CARDS 
We  manufacture  sonvenir  »n<l  advertising  Pi  ~i  Cards 
for  you  from  photographs  or  sketches,  or  an>  designs 
of  individuals,  hotel,,  buildings,  residences,  animals, 
landscapes,  views,  etr- ,  plain  or  colored,  and  print  vour 
name  on  as  publisher.  Quick  delivery  guaranteed,  Sen'l 
foraampies   onicine  advertising  plans  and  special  prices. 

POST    CARD    SPECIALTY    CO. 
55  West  24th  Street        Dept.  H         New  York  City 


Look  to  the  Roof! 


When   you   build, 

buy  or  repair. 
The  life  of  your  building  depends  on  it.    If  stone 
watts  for  durability,  why  not  also  stone  roofs,  such 
as       Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Roofs 
"Outlive  the  building  without  paint  or  repairs" 


Write  for  our  free  Roof  Book 


tells  all  the  f  the  tin  people  about  tin 

facts  about       "  tile 

all  the       "  shingle  "      ' 
roofs  \    "  patent   "       ' 
,—  the  asphalt, 

words  flint,  etc. 


tile 

shingle 
tar, 
gravel, 


I   MB       ■  111111,     C*,.. 

of  t  tbe  date  people  about  ilate 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Co.  Write^ 

Ray  Bldg.,  Eatton,  Pa.         now! 


lectures  and  attending  to  the  outside  required  study. 

Why  Mr.  Nolen  earned  the  title  of  widow  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  by  that  title  that  he  is  always  spoken 
of  by  the  students,  altho  his  establishment  is  more 
commonly  called  the  Nolen  university. 

Of  course  the  undergraduates  have  not  neglected 
to  immortalize  Mr.  Nolen  in  verse,  of  which  this  is 
a  fair  sample: 

No  observer  would  suppose, 

From  his  unassuming  clothes, 

This  to  be  the  famous  "Widow"  whom  the  student 

body  knows; 
A  man  of  wealth  immense. 
Yet  lacking  all  pretense, 

He  makes  the  'cyclopedia  resemble  thirty  cents. 
He  can  give  the  whole  of  Mill 
In  one  concentrated  pill, 
Or  discourse  at  moment's  notice  on  the  freedom  of 

the  will: 
He  will  translate  Voltaire 
With  the  greatest  savoir  faire, 

And  will  read  Indo-Iranian  and  never  turn  a  hair. 
Dead   or  dreaming,   drunk   or  sleeping,   Nolen  puts 

you  through; 
Hut  gratitude  takes  early  wing  when  Nolen's-bill  is 

due. 


Melbas-to-be. — Mr.  Hammerstein,  proprietor  of 
the  new  Manhattan  Opera-House,  in  New  York, 
cherished  the  hope,  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  grand- 
opera  venture,  that  he  might  discover  latent  talent 
in  American  singers  and  aid  it  to  find  public  accept- 
ance. He  had  been  told,  and  believed,  that  the 
American  girl  co-aid  make  a  leputation  as  a  singer, 
which  the  American  public  would  pay  for.  So  he 
wanted  to  do  something  to  help  those  who  could  not 
afford  this  training.  He  felt  there  must  be  many 
such.  The  difficulty  was,  he  found,  that  there  were 
altogether  too  many.  lie  told  his  troubles  to  a 
reporter  who  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  many 
funny  <  icperiences  in  searching  for  this  hidden  talent. 
"Funny!"  he  exclaimed,  "There  isn't  any  funny 
ide  t.i  the  .it tempts  of  our  American  girls  to  get 
into  grand-opera  It's  verj  serious — it's  tragic." 
We  read  of  his  experiences,  in  the  New'York  Times  : 

"Ambitious  girls?  There  are  thousands  of  them 
here-  girls  who  have  spent,  five  or  even  ten  years 
studying  lor  a  career  and  dreaming  of  the  time  when 
they  would  step  into  the  shoes  of  Melba.  Well,  a 
lot  of  them  had  found  they  could  not  get  ahead 
without  influence  and  most  of  them  did  not  want  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  influence  and  they  did  not  get 
anywhere.  When  I  started  it  was  not  long  before 
the  musical  people  ol  New  York  found  that  influence 
did  not  count  for  much  with  me  and  that  there  was 
no  price  to  pay  if  girls  had  the  voice — and  the  talent. 

"Then  came  the  deluge — and  at  first  I  devoted 
all  my  time  to  it.  I  wanted  to  find  the  American 
girls  who  would  make  great  prima  donnas  without 
having  to  go  to  Europe  to  get  reputations.  Well,  I 
discovered  that  almost  every  music  teacher  in  New 
York  had  stuh  a  find — almost  all  my  friends  had 
such  finds — almost  all  the  people  I  had  any  business 
dealings  with  had  such  finds — some  of  the  men  I 
had  tried  to  keep  away  from  and  could  not  had  them. 
I  was  almost  buried  under  a  mass  of  letters  telling 
of  them  and  entreating  me  to  hear  them — all  the 
time  I  could  spare  was  taken  up  in  the  hearing." 

Mr.   Hammerstein  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"And  now  I  am  certainly  a  liar  and  sometimes  I 
think  I  am  no  gentleman.  A  young  woman  comes 
to  see  me  now  and  I  say  anything  to  get  away.  I 
am    hard-hearted,    insulting,    and    I    have    no    con- 


ROYAL  MUSKOKA  HOTEL 

This  new,  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  guests  in  1901.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  finest  summer  resort  region  in  America,  known  as  the 
Muskoka  Lakes,  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal  points 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  interior  of  the  hotel 
is  planned  to  the  best  advantage  for  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, special  attention  being  given  to  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary arrangements.  Its  spacious  suites,  with  handsome 
bathrooms  attached,  are  especially  adapted  toeither  large  or 
small  families.  Cuisine  and  service  are  the  best.  Open 
for  guests  about  middle  of  June.  For  further  particulars, 
descriptive  matter  and  all  information  write  F.  P.  Dwyer, 
200  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  -goes  like  sixty 
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Lower  the  Cost 
ot  Paint 

Adulterated  paint  mixtures 
containing  substitutes  for  pure 
white  lead  are  always  most  ex- 
pensive, because  they  cover  less 
surface  and  give  less  wear. 

So-called  substitutes  are  only 
used  to  cheapen  paint  for  the 
manufacturer  ; — not  to  improve 
it  for  the  user. 

CARTER 


STRICTLY 
PURE 


White  Lead 


Costs  less  than  other    paints   be 
cause    it    covers    more    surface 
and   is  every   atom  Pure  Paint. 
Gives  long,  even    wear   and  a 
perfect  foundation    for    future 
painting     without   burning     or 
scraping.      Holds  any  color,  tint 
or  shade  without  fading. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "Pure 
Paint,"    and    learn  how  to 
select  paint  and  avoid  adul- 
terations ;   how  to  save  in 
cost    and  avoid   expensive 
mistakes.  Sent  free  with  six 
beautiful  color  schemes 
Address  Dept.V 


CARTER  WHITE  LEAP 
COMPANY, 
Chicago,  111. 
factories:  Chicago— Omah, 


The  Dayton  Sprayer 

and     Whitewasher 

Covers  10.000  sq.  feet  of  surface  per  day 

with  whitewash,  cold  water  paints  or  disinfectants. 
Used  by  farmers,  tobacco  growers,  horticulturists, 
for  watering,  destroying  insect 
pests  orplant  diseases, 
Easily  operated,  de- 
veloping high  pr 
sure  for  extin- 
guishing flies, 
washing  vehi- 
cles, etc.— will 
lastalifetime. 
Write  for  cat-| 
alogof  other 
kinds  and 
prices.  •'S*. 

The  "Progress"     DaVtOn  SUPpW  CO.    The  "clLmaIC/» 

12gal.-$21.0O  '  n  '    ,    ,     '  On  legs  »10.60 

20  gal  —  *30.00         n     Itepl.  1,  0n  Bh)    »12.95 

inclu<Unehr.Be.  etc.     »»yton,    -    Ohio.    ,„„,„„,„,„,„.,  ,,o 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  AND 
PUMPING  JACK 

(tj^f*  Complete. 

9  I  UJ  ed      Engine    will    run 
Cream  Separator, Churn,  Ice  Cream 
Freezer,  Washing  Machine,  etc. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  Wanted. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

311    Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
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science,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fine  younu  women 
who  will  back  me  up  in  sayjng  it." 

He  sighed  deeply  and  smoked. 

"Imagine  having  a  young  woman  come  to  yon 
and  letting  you  know  she  has  all  her  hopes  bound  up 
in  what  you  say  and  do.  She  has  studied  for  years 
under  her  teachers  and  paid  her  $5  for  every  half- 
hour.  Your  heart  is  moved  by  what  she  says  and 
you  consent  to  hear  her.  She  walks  on  the  stage — 
the  empty  stage,  mind  you,  with  no  orchestra,  no 
footlights,  no  people  out  front,  and  she  has  not  taken 
three  steps  before  you  have  a  picture  in  your  mind 
of  what  she  would  do  if  she  were  to  try  to  sing  at  a 
regular  performance.  Ten  chances  to  one  she  would 
break  down  or  fall  down,  or  mix  things  up  and  make 
the  audience  laugh.  You  know  she  is  on  strange 
ground  and,  what  is  more,  she  feels  it.  She  has  not 
learned  to  forget  the  ego  and  be  the  artist.  She 
sings  beautifully — and  has  a  beautiful  voice — but 
you  know  she  will  not  do.  She  needs  experience, 
needs  to  learn  much. 

"Imagine  another  girl  who  has  been  studying  for 
years  at  great  sacrifices  to  her  family.  You  see  the 
temperament  in  her  face  and  hear  it  in  her  voice 
when  she  speaks,  and  you  feel  certain  that  she  can 
learn  quickly  what  to  do.  She  gets  up  to  sing. 
You  find  that  some  charlatan  has  been  taking  her 
money  for  years  and  telling  her  she  has  a  great 
future — just  a  plain  jolly — and  that  she  has  not  the 
voice  or,  if  she  has,  it  has  been  trained  so  badly  she 
can  not  use  it 

"Now  I  hear  a  voice  only  in  an  extreme  case.  If 
a  woman  comes  to  me  I  always  try  to  listen.  In  a 
minute  I  can  tell.  If  I  see  she  has  the  idea  of  being 
a  Melba  all  at  once,  if  I  see  she  has  not  the  real  soul 
of  an  artist,  I  find  I  am  too  busy.  But  among  the 
hundreds  come  a  few  whom  I  can  recognize  at  once 
as  women  of  real  ability — with  brains  and  heart 
working  toward  an  artistic  ideal — and  then  I  am 
always  ready  to  learn  if  they  have  the  voice  to 
balance  the  head  and  heart.  When  I  find  such  I 
make  them  an  offer." 


Another  "  Jean  Valjean." — Last  week  in  these 
columns  mention  was  made  of  the  case  of  William 
January,  the  escaped  Kansas  prisoner,  who  has 
been  sent  back  to  prison  after  living  for  years  in 
honorable  freedom.  Now  a  similar  incident  is  re- 
ported from  Jackson,  Mich.  In  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

After  two  years  of  freedom,  during  which  he  tried 
to  atone  for  past  misdeeds  by  hard  work  and  decent 
living,  John  Allison,  a  member  of  the  notorious 
"Lake  Shore  Gang,"  who  was  sentenced  to  seven- 
teen years  in  prison  for  taking  part  in  the  Richland. 
Mich.,  bank  robbery  and  escaped  in  1904,  is  back 
in  the  Jackson  penitentiary  to  serve  out  his  remain- 
ing twelve  years  unless  he  secures  a  parole  or  par- 
don because  of  his  good  record  during  the  two  years 
of  freedom. 

The  "Lake  Shore  Gang"  spread  terror  through- 
out Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio  and  In- 
diana in  1898  by  their  robberies.  In  1899  Allison, 
with  three  members  of  the  gang,  Beverett,  Slater, 
and  Spellman,  was  captured  and  convicted  of  rob- 
bing the  Richland  bank.  After  Allison's  escape  he 
went  to  Illinois,  forsook  his  former  ways,  took  a 
new  name  and  went  to  work  as  a  mechanic.  He 
met  Mrs.  Wagner,  a  widow  with  four  children,  fell 
in  love  with  her  and  married  her  without  disclosing 
his  past  life.  They  had  one  child,  and  just  before 
its  birth  he  told  his  story  to  her.  She  said  they 
would  try  to  forget  it  and  live  down  the  old  life. 
However,  just  before  last  Christmas  he  was  recog- 
nized, arrested,  and  returned  to  the  prison  here. 

Allison's  blameless  life  after  his  escape  and  his 
manifest  effort  to  forsake  entirely  his  former  com- 
panions and  habits  have  aroused  much  sympathy 
for  him,  and  he  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  secure 
the  longed-for  parole.  Fortified  by  a  long  petition 
for  his  release,  signed  by  his  former  associates  in 
Moline,  Allison  will  next  week  make  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  Pardon  Board  for  clemency.  Gov- 
ernor F.  M.  Warner  has  said  that  he  believes  he 
should  have  some  relief.     The  Governor  says   that 
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Cardinal  Gibbons  urges 
all  Catholics  to 


"Get  a  Bible — and  read  it." 


He  says  :  "What  is  good  for  the  priest 
ought  to   be  profitable  to  the  people." 


"Use    the    Manual    Of    Prayers  j"  your  devotions;  thepraver-book  author- 

mmm mm^,m ___ ___ _ _ _ mm .!__  ized  by  the  Plen.i  1  y  Council  of  Baltimore. " 

Hfllv  Rlhle  (Douay  Version.)  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  annota- 
livij  UlUlb.  tjons  arm  referenceS)  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Largest  and  clearest  type  ever  used 
in  a  Bible  of  its  size.  Thirty-two  full-page  engravings  and  eight  beautifully 
colored  maps  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  family  register  for  marriages,  births  and 
deaths.  Size,  5  ''2x8  inches.  Bound  in  Egyptian  Seal,  plain  Dj-irP  $3  00 
sides,  leather  lined,  round  corners,  red   under  gold  edges.  *  *  IvCj   «J)»J.UU« 


Manual  of  Prayers. 


The  official  prayer-beok  for  American  Catho- 
lics.    Prepared    under  the  supervision  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan;  has  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  endorsement  of  all  the 
Archbi -hops  and  Bishops.     Size,  4x554  inches.     Bound  in  Turkey  morocco,     Dt-i^p     $7  00 
limp  back,  gold  title,  blind  bands  on  back,  round  ;omers,  red  under  gold  edges.    t*IwC)   J>4..Ul/.     f^^ 

No  Money  in  Advance  Required 

On  request  we  will  send  you  the  Manual  of  Prayers  and  the  Holy  Bible  prepaid 
After  five  days'  examination  you  send  us  the  price,  $5.00,  on  receipt  of  which 

we  will  send  you,  absolutely  free, 

the  "Faith   of  our  Fathers"  by  Cardinal   Gibbons,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.      Or,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  may  return  the  Manual 
and   Bible  at  our  expense.      Your  name  in  gold  on  cover,   2.5   cts 
extra,   each  book. 

Address  Dept.  "B,"  JOHN  MURPHY  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Theological  Books  and  Church  Goods. 
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$1.50  net.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 
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if  the  pardon  board,  after  investigation,  agrees,  he 
can  commute  Allison's  sentence,  as  he  will  already 
have  served  half  of  it,  enabling  him  to  be  released 
on  parole,  under  the  law,  and  then  give  him  per- 
mission to  leave  the  State,  so  that  he  can  return  to 
Moline  and  resume  his  work.  His  employers  have 
said  that  they  will  reemploy  him. 

By  working  overtime  in  the  prison  hammer  shop 
Allison  is  able  to  earn  from  $10  to  $20  a  month, 
which  is  given  to  his  wife  for  her  support. 


Kiding  on  an  Avalanche. — The  Rev.  John 
Newton  Wright,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  West- 
ern Persia,  writes  to  The  Christian  Herald  of  a  wild 
ride  which  a  brother  missionary  of  his  experienced 
on  a  recent  trip  among  the.  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Kurdistan  region  on  the  Eastern  border  of  Turkey. 
Rev.  E.  W.  McDowell,  of  Van,  Turkey,  is  the  one 
to  whom  came  this  novel  and  perilous  adventure  of 
a  long  ride  on,  in  and  under  a  snow  avalanche.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Wright,  which  is  quoted  in  the  paper 
named,  appears  his  description  of  the  experience. 
He  writes: 

I  left  Tkhuma,  Kurdistan,  Friday,  January  4, 
with  an  escort  of  over  thirty  men.  I  dismissed  as 
many  as  possible  on  the  mountain  side  above  Khani, 
a  number,  however,  going  on  with  me  of  their  own 
accord  as  they  had  business  of  their  own  in  Jula- 
merk. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  overlooking  Tal,  and  in  a  few  minutes  be- 
gan the  descent.  Nineteen  of  us  had  just  started, 
six  not  yet  having  stept  off  the  top,  when  an  ava- 
lanche occurred  and  the  nineteen  of  us  were  hurled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  One  man  was  lost. 
Three  others  were  buried,  but  were  dug  out  unin- 
jured. One  man  had  a  shoulder  dislocated.  Aside 
from  these  casualties  there  were  no  serious  injuries 
to  any  of  the  party.  My  own  injuries,  luckily,  were 
confined  to  a  bruised  and  sprained  knee  and  a 
fracture  of  two  ribs. 

It  was  a  terrible  experience  and  not  easily  de- 
scribed. With  Kasha  Yokhanan,  Rabi  Nisan  and 
Sahda,  I  was  following  the  men  who  had  opened 
the  road.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  was  so 
steep  that  I  was  unable  to  keep  on  my  feet,  and 
had  fallen  and  was  still  on  my  back,  when  I  had  a 
flashlike  glimpse  of  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain 
in  motion.  Rabi  Nisan  cried  out,  "Sahib,  tliklan!" 
(we  are  lost !).  » 

There  was  a  sensation  as  tho  falling  through  space, 
a  gale  of  wind  struck  us  in  the  face,  and  a  cloud 
of  snow  shut  out  the  world.  Then  came  a  succes- 
sion of  rapid  wavelike  motions  and  the  snow  began 
to  break  up.  In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  on 
the  surface  I  was  drawn  under,  and  the  snow,  like 
a  torrent  of  water,  surged  over  and  around  me  on 
all  sides. 

I,  as  helpless  as  a  pebble  in  a  flood,  was  rolled  and 
tumbled  along  inside  the  avalanche.  I  can  recall 
several  heavy  jolts  as  tho  from  falls.  Once  my 
body  was  bent  forward  on  my  legs  until  I  thought 
that  my  back  was  about  to  break;  but  finally  all 
other  sensations  were  lost  in  a  struggle  for  breath 
as  my  mouth  filled  up  with  snow.  At  what  seemed 
to  me  the  point  of  suffocation,  there  was  a  sudden 
slowing  up  of  the  motion  of  the  avalanche,  and  I 
found  myself  lying  on  the  surface  of  the,  snow. 
Frantically,  but  with  difficulty,  I  emptied  my 
mouth  of  snow  and  recovered  my  breath.  I  think 
that  I  was  on  my  feet  before  I  did  this,  in  instinct- 
ive desire  to  escape  from  peril.  As  I  stood  there 
I  looked  up  the  mountain  along  the  track  of  the 
avalanche,  and  I  can  describe  my  feeling  only  as 
one  of  fear  and  amazement  as  I  saw  the  men  whom 
we,  but  a  few  moments  before,  had  left  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  still  standing  there 
outlined  against  the  clear  sky,  but  scarcely  dis- 
cernible as  men,  so  great  was  the  distance,  and  I 
had  come  that  distance  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
Kasha  Yokhanan,  on  a  previous  trip,  had  timed 
himself  by  watch,  and  he  said  that  it  was  two  hours' 
fast  walking  from  the  point  where  I  landed  to  the 
top  of  the  avalanche.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all, 
including  those  who  had  remained  at  the  top,  that 
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the  time  occupied  in  our  descent  was  not  more  than 
two  minutes. 

I  had  come  the  farthest  of  the  whole  party.  How 
it  was  that  no  more  lives  were  lost,  and  especially 
that  no  bones  were  broken,  was  marvelous.  The 
villagers  regarded  it  simply  as  a  miracle,  as  the  pro- 
portion, according  to  all  precedent,  should  have 
been  the  other  way.  And  it  is  with  humble  grati- 
tude that  I  acknowledge  God's  hand  in  our  re- 
markable preservation. 

When  I  rose  to  my  feet  I  was  swathed  in  snow 
from  head  to  foot;  the  snow  had  been  forced  into 
my  pockets  and  inside  all  my  clothing.  I  was  hat- 
less  and  my  hair  was  matted  with  ice.  The  sun 
had  set  behind  the  mountain,  and  the  icy  wind 
raised  by  the  avalanche  was  congealing  me  when 
God's  care  was  again  made  manifest,  for  lying  on 
the  snow  not  ten  feet  away  was  my  heavy  overcoat. 
Sahdp  had  been  carrying  it,  and  he  came  out  away 
above,  but  the  overcoat  had  been  brought  down 
to  me.  I  threw  it  over  my  head  and  beat  my  blood 
into  circulation  and  then  looked  around  for  the 
others. 

There  were  two  or  three  men  near  me,  and  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries  they  said  that  all  the  others 
were  lost.  I  then  saw  Rabi  Nisan  some  distance 
above,  still  shaking  himself  free  from  the  snow.  I 
called  to  him  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  he  answered  to  the  same  effect.  Soon,  how- 
ever, others  came  down  from  above  and  brought 
more  reassuring  word.  Kasha  Yokhanan,  Sahda, 
and  others  had  come  out  a  half-mile,  or  more,  above, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Kasha,  were  busy  res- 
cuing those  who  were  partly  buried.  The  sole  sign 
of  one  man  was  his  hand.  Only  an  elbow  of  the 
second  man  appeared,  and  a  third  man  was  found 
with  only  his  foot  appearing.  These  were  all  dug 
out  with  some  dilficulty,  and  as  it  was  thought  all 
were  accounted  for,  they  came  down  to  the  village. 
Then,  on  calling  the  roll,  it  was  discovered  that  one 
of  the  porters  was  missing.  Three  of  the  six  men 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  were  porters.  They 
were  terrified,  and  without  waiting  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent of  the  catastrophe,  fled  to  Tkhuma,  to  report, 
we  presume,  the  loss  of  the  whole  party. 

All  our  loads  v.  ere  left  on  the  mountain  side  and 
top,  and  along  with  the  others  I  slept  that  night  on 
the  floor  under  the  kurse  (the  built-in  brick  fire- 
place), which  was  a  blessing  to  be  devoutly  grateful 
for. 

Next  morning  we  were  all  able  to  limp  around, 
tho  with  many  a  groan.  As  soon  as  possible  a 
party  of  men  from  Ribbat,  under  the  direction  again 
of  Kasha  Yokhanan,  was  sent  up  to  search  for  the 
missing  man.  Not  a  trace  was  found,  tho  the  snow 
was  carefully  probed.  He  will  not  be  found,  prob- 
ably, till  spring.  Our  loads  were  brought  down — 
some  of  them  having  been  dug  out  from  under  the 
snow — and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Satur- 
day, we  went  down  to  Be  Kuri.  I  hobbled  part  of 
the  way  and  part  of  the  way  was  carried  pickaback 
by  two  strong  young  fellows  whom  I  hired  to  help 
me  through  to  Julamerk. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Smell  It? — "Where  is  your  automobile  depart- 
ment ?  "  asked  the  man  entering  the  big  department 
store. 

' '  Follow  your  nose, ' '  replied  the  clerk  near  the  door. 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Disqualified. — Candidate  for  Crew — "Could 
you  tell  mc  where  the  rhetoric  class  is  being  held  ?" 

Candidate  for  Football — "I  don't  know,  I'm 
a  student  here  myself." — Town  Topics. 


Taft  By  Elimination. — Loeb — -."Gentleman  to 
see  you  sir." 

T.  R—  "Mollycoddle?" 

Loeb — "No,  sir." 

T.  R. — "Undesirable  citizen?" 

Loeb — "He  doesn't  look  it." 

T.  R. — "Conspirator?     Poltroon?" 

Loeb — "Not  that  I  can  see." 

T.  R. — "Deliberate  and  unqualified,  etc.  ?" 

Loeb — "I  think  not,  sir." 

T.  R. — "Well,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  Taft  ? 
Show  him  in." — Cleveland  Leader. 


That's  what  counts 
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Brand  Names  Mean  Something 

But  tJie  "  Triangle  A"  Afcans  More! 

OU'VE  heard  smokers  speak  of  "finding-"  a  good 
cigar — usually  they  consider  it  a  real  discovery- 
rare  good  luck.  That's  because  cigar-buying  has 
always  been  such  a  game  of  chance — a  "lucky-if-you-win" 
proposition. 

You've  often  been  puzzled  to  know  what  cigar  to  ask  for, 
which  cigar  to  choose — haven't  you?  Nowadays  there's  a 
way  of  knowing  good  cigars  before  you  buy — every  time. 

We  have  made  it  possible  simply  by  stamping  the  "Tri- 
angle A"  merit  mark  on  the  boxes  of  the  best  cigars  made. 

o  o 

The  "Triangle  A"  marks  brands  of  different  names  so  you 
can  ask  by  name  for  what  you  find  best  suits  your  taste.     But 

The  "Triangle  A"  on  the  box  is  what  counts 

It  distinguishes  the  best  brands  of  cigars,  all  of  them  the  prod- 
uct of  our  modern  methods  of  cigar  making  ;  all  of  them  benefit  bv 
our  new  scientific  processes  of  refining  and  blending  tobacco,  which 
have  brought  such  a  noticeable  improvement  in  cigar  quality. 

As  representative  "Triangle  A"  brands  we  mention 

The  New  Cremo  Tarita  Roval  Bengals 

Anna  Held  Sticknev's  New  Tariff  Little  Ciga.s,  10 for  15c.' 

Georee  W.  Childs  Continental  The  Unico 

(Cabinets)  (10c.  and  4  for  25c.)  Benefactor 

Buck  Chancellor      (  .„„  Palma  de  Cubn 

Spanaflora  Caswell  Club  ( 1,,c- 

Book  of  complete  cigar  information  sent  free 

Merit  ^aV Mark  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.     Send  for  it  today.  Merit 

Department  C 
AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO.,  Manufacturer 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Mark 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 

Available  on  Reasonable  Terms  wherever  there  is  a 

PRACTISING  PHYSICIAN 


If  you  will  fill  oat  this  conpon  we  will  mail  yon.  in  r  pi  tin  envel- 
ope, lull  partii-nlar*.     all  cnrreopooaVoce  rtrii  MM. 

OPPKNHKIMER    IYSTITI  TF 
E         1S0W.  S-Mh  Street,  Yew  York  «  ily 


Name . . . 
A  ddress . 


Morphinism  and  all  drug  addic- 
tions successfully  treated  at  the 
Institute  in  New  York,  in  about 
three  weeks'  time. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisor*. 
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IMPROVE  THE  AP- 
PEARANCE OF  YOUR 
STATIONERY  IN  THE 
OFFICE.  BANK, 
SCHOOL  OR  HOME 
BY   USING  ONLY 


"0.  K  " 


NATURAL 
SIZES 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 

There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  their  use  as  well  as 
PERFECT  SECURITY 

These  Fasteners  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  There 
are  no  others  like  them,  therefore  they  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  paper  clips  which  depend  en- 
tirely on  friction  for  their  holding  power. 

The  "0.  K."  Paper  Fasteners  have  the 
advantage  of  a  tiny  but  mighty,  indestruc- 
tible piercing  point  which  goes  through  every 
sheet  co-acting  with  a  small  PROTECTING 
SLEEVE  which  prevents  any  liability  of  injury. 

NO  SLIPPING      HANDSOME 

COMPACT     STRONG 

Easily  put  on  or  taken  off  with  the  thumb 
and  finger.      Can   be  used  repeatedly  and 
"they  always  work."  Made  of  Brass,  3  sizes 
Put  up  in  Brass  Boxes  of  100  Fasteners  each. 
All  enterprising  stationers. 
Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50,  assorted 
sizes.     Illustrated  descriptive  booklet  free. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

THE  0.  K.  FASTENER  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Dept.  D  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


B 


Out  of  Sight 

After  the  Wash 

Fold  it  up,  put  it  away.  No  dis- 
figuring clothes  posts  to  mar  the 
lawn.  Holds  150  feet  of  line. 
The  sensible  clothes  dryer 
for  particular  people  —  at 
prices  within  reach  of  all.  Write 
for  Catalog  6.      Do  it  now. 

HILL  DRYER  CO. 

346  Park  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 

Also  Balcony  Dryers 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
Musical  Compositions.  We  pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 

CEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funis 
k  Wagnalls  Company.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  GLENW00D 
SANITARIUM 

DANSVILU-.JN-tV  .. 


ASTROLOGY  AMONG  THE 
BABYLONIANS  &  ISRAELITES 

Read    the    interesting    article    by 
Pro/.  EDOUARD  KONIC,  in 

THE    HOMILETIC    REVIEW 

for   JUNE.      30  Cents   per  Copy 
$3.00  per  year 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44-60     East    Twenty-Third    Street,     New    York 


(>ing  Abroad?  35*1 

^^    has  been  newly  revised  and  enlar 


EXUUSlVEtY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 


FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED.      TERMS  MODERATE 


:  forget  "The  Trav- 
Handbook."  It 
arged,  and  contains 
all  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  121110,  cloth,  $1.00 
net ;  by  mail  $1.10. 

FUNK    &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO 

LlTHIA  WATER 

A  Powerful  Nerve  Tonic  and  Restorative. 

Does  it  Contain  Hypophosphites 

of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  McCuire,  M.D.,  LL*DM££fi!ST2£Sffi 

and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia;  late  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:  "It  has  never  failed  mo 
as  a  powerful  NERVE  TONIC  when  I  have  prescribed  it  as  such.  I  sometimes  think 
it  must  contain  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda.  It  acts  as  that  compound 
does— as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  I  know  from  its  constant  use,  personally  and 
In  practice,  that  the  results  obtained  are  far  beyond  those  which  the  analysis  given 
would  warrant." 

riiirloc  af^  Mill  A/I  rt  Professor  of  Kervoux  and  Menial  Dis- 
VlldilCO  Via  rill  If  IVlaUae  ease*,  Baltimore  Medical  College,  etc.: 
"In  many  forms  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  accompanying  an  excess  of  urates  and 
phosphates,  it  is  invaluable." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  mailed.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and 


mineral  water  trade. 


Hotel  at  Springs  Opens  .Tune    15th. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  SPRINCS,  VIRCINIA. 


Professional. — One  morning  when  Rufus  Choate 
was  still  in  England  his  clerk  informed  him  that  a 
gentleman  had  called  and  wanted  him  to  undertake 
a  case.  "  Ah  !  and  did  you  collect  the  regular  re- 
taining fee  ?"  "I  only  collected  twenty-five  guineas, 
sir."  The  regular  fee  was  fifty  guineas,  and  Mr. 
Choate  said:  "But  that  was  unprofessional;  yes, 
very  unprofessional!"  "But,  sir,"  said  the  clerk, 
apologetically,  and  anxious  to  exonerate  himself 
from  the  charge,  "I  got  all  he  had."  "Ah!"  said 
Mr.  Choate,  with  a  different  expression,  "that  was 
professional;  yes,  quite  professional." — Argonaut. 


Anachronism. — "How  do  you  like  this  play, 
my  dear? " 

"It  is  absurd,  absolutely  foolish.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  three  months  intervening  between 
the  first  act  and  the  second,  and  here  the  heroine 
is  wearing  the  same  gown  now  that  she  wore  in  the 
first  act!" — Rire. 


He  Won  His  Case. — An  Irishman  had  to  go  to 
law,  and  in  consultation  with  his  counsel  he  was 
told  that  he  had  a  good  fighting  chance.  Paddy, 
who  was  anxious  to  win  the  case,  was  meditative 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said: 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  good  to  send  the 
judge  a  pair  of  ducks  ?" 

"No,  no;  you  mustn't  do  that,"  said  his  lawyer. 
"If  you  send  him  a  pair  of  ducks  he  will  be  sure  to 
decide  the  case  against  you." 

A  day  or  so  later  the  case  was  heard,  and  Paddy 
won  with  flying  colors.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
gratulations Paddy  remarked: 

"It  was  just  as  well  I  sent  the  judge  them  ducks." 

"What!"  exclaimed  counsel.  "Did  you  send  the 
ducks  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Paddy,  quite  pleased  with  himself; 
"but  after  what  you  said  I  sent  them  from  the  man 
on  the  other  side." — Judge. 


One  Better. — Proud  Father — "My  child  is 
only  a  month  old,  and  he  cries  for  the  moon." 

Proud  Mother — "Mine  isn't  a  week  old,  and  he 
cries  for  the  milky  way." — Puck. 


Too  Particular. — Matrimonial  Ac.ent — "I  can 
strongly  recommend  Mr.  Softy.  He's  financially 
solid,  and  he  neither  drinks,  smokes,  nor  takes 
snuff." 

APPLICANT — "Do  you  think  I  will  marry  a  man 
that  I  can't  find  fault  with  ?" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


An    Old    One. — Mr.    Gatheremin — ' 
sionately  fond  of  coin-collecting." 

Miss  Askitt  (trying  to  be  agreeable)— 
Have  you  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris? 
Post- Intelligencer. 


I'm    pas- 

" Indeed! 
' — Seattle 


Regular  as  the  Clock. — "Friend,  can  you  tell  me 
the  time  ?" 

"I  have  no  watch,  but  there  goes  the  nine  o'clock 
train.  It  must  be  past  twelve." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetier. 


The 
New 
Toilet 
Paper 

Balsam  Sanitls- ' 

Bne  is  1  lie  modern  ' 
toilet  paper,  tsoft,  1 
strong   and   per- 
fectly antiseptic. 
Made  so  by  treatment 
with  pure  Canada  Balsam. 

Balsam  Sanitissue 

is  wrapped   in   parchment  paper,  in  sealed 
cartons.     Price   10c,    ir>c,   250.     25  sheets 

free    si  worth  sent  prepaid  anywhere. 

We    have  a  special  proposition  for 
office  buildings  an-l  public  places, sav- 
ing from  ?ll  \>cv  cent,  to  tn  per  cent. 
81'OTT  i'APKK  CO.,  BOS  Olenwood  Ave,  Philadelphia.  Pn. 
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Removed  at  Last.— A  West-Point  cadet,  some 
years  ago,  was  told  by  his  instructor  to  draw  up 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  railroad  viaduct 
to  connect  two  high  hills,  between  which  ran  a  small 
stream. 

In  due.cou-se  an  excellent  set  of  drawings  was 
presented,  one  showing  the  bridge  in  its  completion 
with  a  sketch  of  the  surroundings,  and  on  which  sat 
two  men,  with  their  legs  hanging  over  the  side,  fish- 
ing. The  drawing  was  returned  with  the  request 
that  the  men  be  removed  from  the  bridge. 

Upon  receiving  the  paper  the  second  time  the 
professor  discovered  that  his  instructions  had  been 
carried  out,  but  that  the  two  men  were  seated  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  still  in  quest  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  finny  tribe. 

Again  was  the  paper  returned,  and  this  time  with 
positive  orders  to  remove  the  men  from  the  draw- 
ing altogether.  Imagine  the  consternation  which 
overspread  the  features  of  the  "learned  instructor," 
upon  receiving  the  papers  for  a  third  time,  to  find 
two  little  graves  and  tombstones  with  appropriate 
epitaphs,  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  stream.  His 
orders  had  been  obeyed,  and  the  men  removed  alto- 
gether.— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Tip  to  the  Barbers. — "Mama,"  said  little 
Elise,  "do  men  ever  go  to  heaven  ?" 

"Why,  of  course,  my  dear.  What  makes  you 
ask  ? ' ' 

"Because  I  never  see  any  pictures  of  angels  with 
whiskers." 

"Well,"  said  the  mother,  thoughtfully,  "some 
men  do  go  to  heaven,  but  they  get  there  by  a  close 
shave." — San  Francisco  Monitor. 


In  Brief. — Lady  Customer — "I  wish  to  tell  you 
how  these  shoes  of  mine  are  to  be  made." 

Shoemaker — "Oh,  I  know  that  well  enough — 
large  inside,  and  small  outside." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Must  Have  Lost  His  Appetite. — "I  don't 
think  that  man  is  much  of  a  conversationalist." 

"He  isn't.  He  came  to  dinner  with  me  the  other 
day  and  for  two  hours,  during  the  whole  meal,  in 
fact,  he  didn't  open  his  mouth  once." — Rire. 


By  Proxy. — Mother — "But  what  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  later,  my  son,  if  you  never  learn  to  write?" 

Son — "Oh,  that  will  be  all  right.  I'll  buy  a  type- 
writer. ' ' — Silh  o  uette . 


Forethought. — Mother — "I  swear  that  after 
you  have  married  that  man,  I'll  never  cross  your 
threshold." 

Daughter — "Please  put  that  down   in  writing." 

Mother — "Why  should  I  do  that!" 

Daughter — "I'd  like  to  give  it  to  my  intended 
as  a  wedding  present." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Should  Be  More  Accurate. — The  society  re- 
porters always  speak  of  a  bride  being  "led  to  the 
altar,"  just  as  thoa  bride  couldn't  find  her  way  there 
blindfold. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  10. — Queen  Victoria  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a 
son,  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
The  trouble  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  is 
declared  settled,  Mexico  deciding  not  to  persist 
in  her  demand  for  the  extradition  of  persons 
accused  in  connection  with  the  assassination  of 
General  Barillas. 

May    ii. — The    French   Government's   bud. 

1908  shows  heavy  reductions  in  the  estimates, 
the  purpose  being  to  confine  the  expenses  to  the 
income  from  taxation. 

As  one  result  of  the  recent  Imperial  Conference 
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OU  expect  a  good  deal  of  your  boy;  of  course 
you  do;  he's  your  boy  and  "he's  got  it  in  him." 

The  forces,  mental  and  physical,  of  a  developing  boy  are  tremendous ;  misdirected  they  wreck, 
scattered  they  amount  to  nothing  ;  rightly  guided  your  boy  develops  as  you  "knew  he  would." 
It's  not  all  in  the  school,  but  much  of  it  is;  send  for  our  booklet  "  The  Right  School  for 
your  boy"  and  see  what  the  school  should  do.      We  send  it  and  our  catalogue  on  request. 

In  turning  for  booklet  please  state  ivhere  you  saw  this  advertisement 

Racine    College    Grammar    School,    Racine,    Wis. 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

Boys  from  iS  States  last  ses- 
n.  Largest  Private  Aauii  my 
1  the  Snuth.  Boysfrom  10  to 
20  years  old  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Government 
Academies,  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level ; 
pure  bracing    mountain  air 
of  the  famous   Shenandoah 
Valley.  I'ure  m  neral  eprii  g 
waters.  Military  training 
/develops  obedience,   health, 
manly  carriage.     Fine  shady 
awns,  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  park.    Daily 
ills.    Hoys  from  homes  of  re- 
mentonly   desired.     Personal 
individual  instruction  by  onr  Tutor- 
ial System.    Academy  rorty-«even  years  old.    New 
875,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire-proof. 
Charges  $:soo.    Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address: 
CAPTAIN  Wm.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Staunton.  Va. 


BOYS'SUMMERCAMP 

"VflLUJIKKE"  IN  THK  y\  HUE  WOODS 
iSi'bago  Lake  Region] 
The  kind  of  vacation  that  does  good. 
Mount  11  inch  in  bint;,  oanoeingj.fishing 
— the  life  a  boy  loves.  Coaching  trip 
through  the  White  .Mount. tins.  Super- 
vision and  companionship  of  college- 
bred  leaders  and  masters.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  Resident  physician.  Kighth 
season  begins  June  27.  Booklet  on  request 
IRV1KG  H.  WOODMAN,  I'll,  it 

Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  V  T. 


THE   FOSTER  SCHOOL 

(For  Boys j 

Believes  in  discover)'  of  individual  boys.  Believes  that 
school  days  not  only  prepare  for  life,  but  constitute  life 
in  intense  form.     Hunting,  fishing,  boating.     Located  in 

historic  town  of 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

Rev.  ALLYN  K.  FOSTER.  M.A.,  Headmaster 

Kingsley  School 

ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 

Non-military,  college  preparatory,  home  school 
for  boys.  Drill,  jryninastics  and  wisely  encouraged 
and  controlled  athletics.  New  and  modern  build- 
ings, including  large  gymnasium  22  miles  from  New 
York.    Summer   camp    in    Adirondacks. 

P.  O.  Box  114.       J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  A.M. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry  School 

At  Saint  Johns,  Manlius,  N.   Y. 

Tutoring  if  desired.  A  school  of  recreation. 
Complete  equipment  for  sports  and  pleasures 
of  a  boy's  summer  vacation.  Constant  super- 
vision.   Apply  to  William  Verbeck. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY 

W  1 1  In  ;i  hiiin.  Muss.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business  At t.  Music,  G.wiinasium.  Athletic  field.  Large 
farm.     Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

C.  1*1.  Mi:i.l»KV,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Box  L,  West  Newton 

Allen  School 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  Preparation. 
Certificates  given  Small  Junior  Department.  Athletic 
Director.    Illustrated  catalogue  describes  Special  features. 


Montclair    Academy 

(Formerly  Montclair  Military  Acadcmx ) 

MONTCLAIR        -  -         NEW  JERSEY 

20th  year  under  the  present  headmaster.  Montclair  has 
gradual ly  developed  a  new  idea  in  military  training,  which 
is  explained  in  our  Special  Booklet.  This  booklet  and 
"Your  Boy  nnd  Our  School"  will  prove  invaluable  to 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated.  Both 
books  on  request. 
JOII\     D.    .tlai-VICAR  43     Halden     Place 

New  Jersey,  Morristown 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

College  Preparatory  Boarding  School 
Charles  Scribner  (Princeton  .  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Francis  Call  Woodman  (Harvard),  Head  Master. 

AUGUSTA 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Fort  Defiance,  Va. 

Located  in  famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Prepares  for 
Universities  or  Business.  1'rh  ate  electric  light  and  water 
plant,  l'-tl  acres  attached.  Number  limited  to  insure  per- 
sonal attention.  15  States  represented  last  >ear.  Terms 
$300.    33rd  session  begins  Sept.  18th.    Add] 

COI..  (HAS.  S.   ROLLER. 


Welleslev    School     for     Boys 

Weiieslej .    MMsaohnaetta 

Offers  an  unusual  plan  of  education.     Send  for  catalogue. 
Maine.  Farmington 

The  Abbott  School 

A  select  home  m  h>>o|  ofierini  'he  romantic  lite  of  the  Maine  woods   - 
an  ideul  climate  ami   an   exceptional   home   building.    Summer 
Thirly  live  bovs.      Seven  tffachei  -       Sew  Sixth  year  opens 

Sept. 25th.    GEOKGE  DUDLEY  CHURCH,  Head  Master 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  $$s 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.    Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  bj  ■• 

of  endowment  the  tuition  is  onl 

HI  \  .  I.0II1\   "I  KsTUt,  M.I..  Rector.  Pli  month.  N.  H. 


STAMMERING  Time  or  "other  t. 
return  home  talking  a-  naturall; 
stammered.     Week    ree  trial 

REED  SCHOOL 


No    heating 
ick.     Pupils 
:hey  had  never 

Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR 
BOYS 


BERKELEY    SCHOOL 

7-iiiil  St.  :«inl    Weal    Kiul   Aie..   V  V.  City 

.From  Primary  to  College.    School  Tear  opens  September 

EOth.  •!    Clark  Beed, Registrar.   A.  W.  Callisen. Headmaster. 
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GIRLS  SCHOOLS 


GIRLS  SCHOOLS 


■UJltj 

ashing  toft  Collfege 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 
Cultured  instructors;  delightful  home  life;  re- 
fined associations;  sight  seeing  systematized;  social 
advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Catalogue  on 
Bequest. 
F.  MENEFEE,  President,  3rd  and  T  Sta.,  N.  K.    Washington,  D.  C. 


1621  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


/National 
Cathedral   School 


FOR  GIRLS 
Fireproof  Building.  Park  of  40  acres.   Un- 
rivalled advantages  in  music  and  art.    Cer- 
tificate admits  to  College.   Special  Courses. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  T.  Satterlee    D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Hoard  of  Trustees 

Mrs.  Barbour  Walker,  M.A.,  Principal 
MT.  ST.  ALIUS,  ::  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


MRS.   LOUCKS' 

RESIDENT  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

(Suburban    to  New   York  City  combining 
the  advantages  of  both  town  and  country) 
Individual  Attention  in  home  and  class  room  insures  bal- 
anced development  morally,  mentally  and  physically. 

College    Preparatory    as    well    as    Elective    Course*    in 
Music,  English,  Art,  Modern  Languages  and  Ethics. 

Gymnasium    Drills   and  exercises    on    the    athletic    field 
encouraged.     <J  Year  Book  of  School  sent  on  application. 

Address  MRS.  A.  C.  D.  LOUCKS 
242  Sanford  Avenue  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 
Tarrj'to  w  11  -on  - 
Hudson,   v   ¥.    An 

ideal  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.-Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Musi  >, 
Literature.  Lnn- 
truages,  etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress MissC  K  Mason, 
LL.M.,  Lmk  Box  712. 

GARDNER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Mrs.  Charles  Huntington  Gardner,  Principal. 

Miss  Louise  F.ltingf.. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Maslasd.  Bryn  Mawr,  AB. 

Associate  Principals. 

607  Fifth  Ave.   (bet.  48th  and  49th  Sts.).   New  York 


St  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 

4*  and  GO  West  54th  St.  [bet.  5th  and  6th  Av.),  New  York. 
A  high-class  residential  and  day  school.  New  fireproof 
bnildinK  speoiall]  designed  for  a  school.  Full  Academic 
Course.  Music  and  Art  George  DlOKSON.  M. A.,  Director. 
Mr&  George  Dickson,  Principal. 


a    lnniteii 


Laise-Phillips  School  %£J7S£%?&». 

Aims  10  develop  true    womanliness    an<!    modest   self  reliance.     College 

and  Preparatory.      Art,  Musk-,  Languages,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science. 

Special  courses  tor  delicate  or    backward    girU.      Address  for  catalog  F, 

MRS.     J.     SYLVESTER     illll.LIPS,     Principal 


Connecticut,  Greenwich 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

New  building  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  school. 


Miss  Baird's  School   for   Girls 

.Yorwnlk.  Conn.  35th  year.  Intermediate,  College 
Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Superior  advantages 
in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages.  Gymnasium.  The 
home   life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.     Stamford,  Conn. 
Near  New  York  City.    Address 

*Irs.  Harriet  Iteroticr  SCO*  ille  !»<■»  :iis.A  .B    Vf.ll.  si*. 


INGLES  I  DE~A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford,  I.itchflcld  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday,  Octolier  1st,  1907, 

MRS.  WM.  D.  DLACH,  Patroness. 


MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

COLLF.  .E.  PREPARATORY  AND  SPECIAL   COURSES 
I  24  Berkeley  Avenue  Orange,  V  J. 

Massachusetts,  Natick 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston.  Miss  CONANT  or  Miss  BIGELOW  will 
be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 


FOR 
YOUNG    WOMEN 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

Briefly,   the  school  aim    is  to  cultivate  the  intellect, 
develop  B   snuml   body  and  to    fit    the    student    lor    the 
womanly  duties  of  life. 
C.  C.  lilt A«.l>OY,   l>rlnelpal.   Auburndale,  Mass. 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  in  numbers.  College  preparatory  and  advanced 
course-).  Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature, 
History,  Music,  and  Art.  Preparation  for  foreign  travel. 
A,ddre8S  Mrs.  I  mm  a  I*.  Smilh  91  Hit- r    or    Miss  F.  Louise  Parry,  A.M. 

Lenox  Placet       Avoiidnle.      Cincinnati)       Ohio 

MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GTRLS 

Briar-cliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 
The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  jd  of 
October.    Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  NARY  ALICE  KNOX,  Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 


COLLEGES 


_ - 


COLLEGES 


Randolph-Macon 

Woman's  College 

Lynchbure;,  Virginia. 


■to 


Classed  by  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education  as 
one  of  the  fifteen  "A"  colleges  for  women  ,n  tbe 
United  Mates.  Four  laboratories;  Astronomical 
Observatory;  (Jyiiinasiiiin.  $llo,oi«>  expended  in 
new  buildings  this  year.  Ample  athletic  grounds, 
boating  coarse,  etc.  Fifty  acres  in  the  campns. 
Endowment  reduces  cost  to  students  to  jsoo  a  year 
for  full  literary  courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

WB.   W.   891TH,  A.JI.,  I.L.U.,  Prf.ld.nt. 


Buford  College  for  Women  N^n,,e 

Limited  and  select.  Ideal  location — country  and  city  com- 
bined. Graduate,  Post-graduate,  University  Preparatory 
Courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Conservatory  advan- 
tages in  language.  Art,  Musi'-.  Expression.  Yearbook  free. 
K.  O.  Buford,  Regent.  Mrs.  K.  *i.  Buford,  Pres't. 


FOURTEENTH  SUMMER  SESSION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

June  24 — August  2,  1907 

Arts,    Engineering,    Medicine,  Law,  Pharmacy 

Courses  for  Graduates.  Undergraduates,  Teachers, 
Preparatory  courses.  I  niversity  credit  Riven.  Tuition, 
$15.00.  Healthful  location.  1034  students  In  summer  or 
'06.  For  particulars  address  JOHN  R.  EFFINGER,  Sec'y, 
705  E.  University  Avenue,  Ana  Arbor,  Mich. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

An   Undenominational    School  of  Theology 

Announcement  for  1907-08,   Now  Ready 


1SSO 


1BOT 


THE  OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WflfllEH 

<>\  1  <>m»  01110.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati— on 
the  C.  H.  k  D.  Four  years'  College  Course.  Unusual 
advantages  in  music,  art,  and  preparatory  branches. 
Faculty  trained  in  best  schools  of  Europe  and  America. 
$300  a  year. 
JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  President.  Box  D. 


in  London  it  is  stated  that  a  new,  fast,  subsidized 
steamship-line  between  Canada  and  England 
will  be  established. 

Eruptions  of  Stromboli  and  Etna  continue. 

May  12. — Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaievitch  of 
Russia  is  married  to  Princess  Anastasia  of 
Montenegro. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  is  reported  as  say- 
ing that  his  country  will  not  go  to  Wr  with 
Guatemala  and  that  he  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  assuring  better  con- 
ditions in   Central  America. 

May  13. — The  Reichstag  passes  the  German- 
American  tariff  convention  with  only  a  few 
negative  votes. 

May  14. — The  Imperial  Conference  closes  its 
sessions  in  some  disappointment  over  not  hav- 
ing accomplished  as  much  as  had  been  expected. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  sustains  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  toward  labor  by  a  vote  of 
343  to  210. 

It  is  proposed  in  Mexico  that  a  peace  conference 
shall  be  held  in  Washington  at  which  will  be 
discust  the  suggestion  of  President  Diaz  that 
the  Central-American  States  be  conlederated 
under  a  protectorate. 

May  15. — To  stimulate  interest  in  colonial  affairs 
an  exposition  showing  the  military,  naval,  and 
colonial  progress  of  Germany  is  opened  in 
Beriin  under  Government  auspices. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  a  debate  on  the  Kongo 
question  deals  with  the  plan  of  annexation  pro- 
posed by  the  Belgian  Parliament. 

The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire  rejects  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Douma  to  abolish  trial  by 
drumhead  court  martial. 

Socialists  and  Anti-Semites  make  great  gains  in 
the  Austrian  elections. 

May  16. — Mr.  Sydney  Olivier,  successor  of  Sir 
Alexander  Swettenham  as  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
arrives  at  Kingston. 

Morocco  decides  to  comply  with  the  French 
demands  for  reparation  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Mauchamp. 


Domestic. 

May  10. — Abraham  Hummel,  the  notorious  di- 
vorce lawyer,  is  sentenced  in  New  York  to 
one  year  in  jail  for  conspiracy  in  the  Dodge- 
Morse  case. 

General  Kuroki  is  received  by  the  President  and 
entertained  at  dinner  by  Secretary  Tait. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State  upholds 
Attorney-General  Jackson's  quo-warranto  pro- 
ceedings to  test  the  validity  of  Mayor  McClellan's 
title  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

May  11. — The  price  of  wheat  on  the  market  ad- 
vances rapidly,  "dollar  wheat"  being  expected 
daily. 

Thirty  persons,  members  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
are  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  at  Honda,  Cal. 

President  Mellen  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad  denies,  that  his  road  is 
to  acquire  the  Boston  and  Maine,  but  a  large 
stockholder  of  the  latter  line  says  that  Mellen's 
line  is  already  in  control. 

A  number  of  riots  mark  the  longshoremen's 
strike  in  New  York,  and  strike-breakers  are 
(linen  from  several  of  the  piers.  Disorder 
attends  the  street-car  strike  in  San  Francisco. 

May  12. — Senator  Foraker  issues  a  statement  in 
Washington  saying  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
there  has  been  no  compromise  in  Ohio  politics, 
and  that  he  will  not  be  bound  by  any  action 
of  any  unauthorized  body  there. 

The  Illinois  legislature,  at  an  all-night  session, 
passes  a  new  charter  for  Chicago. 

William  J.  Tucker  announces  his  resignation  as 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  owing  to  ill 
health. 

May  13. — The  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the    first     English     settlers     at    Jamestown    is 
celebrated  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Wheat  passes  tbe  dollar  mark  on   the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 

May  14. — The  State  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  7 
passes,  over  Mayor  McClellan's  veto,  the  bill  to 
equalize  the  pay  of  men  and  women  teachers 
in  New  York  City. 

May  15. — Abraham  Ruef,  political  boss  of  San 
Francisco,  pleads  guilty  to  an  indictment  for 
extortion. 

E  H.  Harriman's  manipulations  of  railroads  are 
bitterly  denounced  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  report  and  his  prosecution  is  called 
for. 
The  New  York  Assembly  passes  the  Public- 
Utilities   Bill  unanimously. 

May  ,0 — The  submarine  boats  Octopus  and 
Lake,  end  a  successful  twenty-four-hour  sub- 
mergence test  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
pleads  guilty  to  a  rebate  charge  in  New  York 
and  pays  a  fine  of  $20,000. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writino;  to  advertisers. 
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the  jexicographer's 
"^  JjasyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  deoide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &,  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  ns  arbiter. 


VST"  The  Lexicographer  does    not    answer   anony- 
mous communications. 


"J.  B.  M.."  Mt.  Ej.hraim,  N.  J.—" A  claims  that 
a  coin  whic.i  lias  small  dents,  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
is  a  mutilated  coin.  B  claims  that  inasmuch  as  the 
shape  of  the  coin  is  otherwise  intact  it  cannot  be 
spoken  of  correctly  as  mutilated.     Who  is  right  ?  " 

The  term  mutilated  means  destitute  or  deprived 
of  some  essential  or  valuable  part.  As  the  coin  re- 
ferred to  is  not  destitute  of  nor  deprived  of  some 
essential  or  valuable  part — said  part  being  merely 
dented  in,  the  coin  is  not  mutilated,  and  therefore 
B  is  right.  Coins  that  have  been  misused  are  cor- 
rectly spoken  of  as  "defaced." 

"  Subscriber,"  Danville,  Va. — "How  is  the  term 
measles  used  by  educated  people — in  the  singular  or 
the  plural  ?" 

"Measles"  is  actually  a  plural  form  of  the  singular 
measle,  spot  on  the  skin,  which  was  in  use  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  form,  however,  is  now  obso- 
lete, and  the  plural  form  measles  is  used,  but  is  con- 
strued as  a  singular  an.?  is  used  with  a  singular  verb, 
thus:  "The  measles  rarely  attacks  the  same  person 
twice." 

"T.  J.  E.,"  Tug  River,  W.  Va.— " Please  state 
what  is  meant  in  literature  by  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World." 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are  either  of  two 
groups  of  seven  famous  buildings  or  works  of  art, 
variously  enumerated  but  commonly  including: 
(i)  In  antiquity,  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens  of  Babylon,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias  at  Olympia, 
and  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  or  lighthouse  at  Alexan- 
dria. (2)  In  the  middle  ages  the  following  were 
enumerated:  The  Coliseum  at  Rome,  the  Catacombs 
of  Alexandria  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  Druidical 
Temple  at  Stonehenge,  England,  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  the  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nanking,  and  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

"M.  B.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  pronunciations  of 
the  words  you  send  are:  (1)  distingi-.c,  dis"tan"ge' 
(i  as  in  machine,  a  as  in  at,  and  e  as  in  they);  (2) 
monsieur,  mo-syu  (o  as  in  atom;  u  as  in  burn);  (3) 
de  !ux*\  de  luks  (e  as  in  moment;  u  as  in  dune);  (4) 
quicn  sabe,  ki'en  sa'be  (i  as  in  machine,  e  final  as  e 
in  eight). 

"W.  H.  G.."  North  Paterson,  N.  J. — "(1)  Do  the 
words  difficulty  and  difficultness  have  the  same  mean- 
ing? (2)  Please  distinguish  between  root  and  radical. 
(3)  May  the  words  addend  and  addenda  be  used  to 
designate  one  tiling  added  to  another  and  things 
added   collectively? 

(1)  Difficultness  is  a  synonym  of  difficulty  but 
is  rarely  used.  (2)  In  philology  a  radical  is  (a)  the 
primitive  or  underived  part  of  a  word  to  which  in- 
flections are  added;  (6)  an  elementary  relational 
part  of  a  word,  such  as  a  single  consonant  or  sound. 
A  root  is  a  fundamental  or  elementary  part  of  a 
word  that  carries  the  primitive  notion  or  signifi- 
cance with  it,  without  prefix,  suffix,  or  formative 
modification.  For  example,  stt  is  the  root  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  su-nu,  English,  son.  (3)  The  terms  to  use  are 
addendum  and  addenda.      There  is  no  word  addend. 
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li&s-Clara  Baur,        Directress. 


'  ts,  trains  tes  after  the  best  methods  of 

Foremost  European  Conservatories.  Jty  numbers 

some  of  the  Leading  Musician*  and  Artists  of  today. 

ELOCUTION     MUSIC     LANGUAGES 

location  Ideal,  with  respect  to  home  comfort,  and  lux- 
111-imis  BUmrandlnea.     The  m  •->  c  >mpletely  eqnlnped 
buildinpp  devoted  to  mn"lc  In  America.   Day  and  r<-si- 
di  nt    ttndente    may  eater  at  aiir  time,      lllmtrated 
catalogue  FREE. 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR 

Highland  Ave.,  Oak  St  and  Burnet  Ave  ,         Cincinnati  0. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY  "=£ 

An.  orulowe'l  school,  located  nmone  the  hi  l  is.  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
seventeen  states  and  foreign  countries.  C  '-educational. 
$250  a  year.    For  catalogue,  address  H.S.COWELL,  Principal 


Successful    Teaching 

Being  the  I'ri/e  Essays  in  the  Educational 

Contest  of  1905.    With  an  Introduction 

by   J.   M.  GKEFNWOOD,    Superin- 

tendent    of    Public    Schools, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  book  and  can  not  prove  other  than 
a  preat  help  to  the  earnest  wide-awake,  progressive 
teacher,  and  every  teacher  who  reads  the  book  will  not 
fail  to  become  such  a  teacher  if  she  reads  it  in  the  proper 
spirit." — Hon.  J.  L.  McBrien,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  Nebraska. 

' '  The  book  has  our  approval  as  suitable  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  this  state.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  one 
which  rrny  be  of  great  help  to  teachers  " — Hon.  IV.  L. 
Stockwell,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  North 
Dakota. 

"An  excellent  work." — Hon.  May  L.  Scott,  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Idaho. 

Greenwood  is  a  '  mitrhty  '  pood  introduction  him- 
self."- Hon.  R.  B.  Bryan,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  Washington. 

12mo,  cloth.    $1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.08 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


THE  STORVOF  CAIiLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated.  $1.00.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  tearh  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  day*,  Ymi  can  lenrn  in  i-piretinie  in  your  own  home, 
no  raitter  where  yon  live.  No  need  to  ppentl  months  na  with 
old  systems.  Itoycl's  Syllabic  System  is  en*y  to 
leirn—  e,t>y  to  write— ensy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Spt-edy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  na 
in  oilier  pyatemft,  No  long  list  of  word  nigns  to  confute 
OVLY  NINE  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  ei 
tire  Enah-h  (or  any  other)  Imgu  g«  nt  yotir  ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND.  The  best  sytein  f-»r  stenographer-*,  private 
secretaries,  new-piper  reporters.  Lawyers,  minister*,  teach- 
ers, physicinns,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  i 
shorthand  fur  their  own  use,  Does  not  take  continu  I  duly 
practice  ns  with  other  tystema.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
Ei  ide  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-day  for  booklet.-,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  otter,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930    Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


"HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

o  renders  of  tbi.  pnblir At  i(in 


s  no  greater  intellectually 
r  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON   MEMORY  SCHOOL,   754  The  Auditorium,  tin.  AliO 


93  PER   CENT   SUBSCRIPTION    CIRCULATION 

93  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  of  The 
Literary  Digest  goes  directly  to  yearly  sub- 
scribers. The  Literary  Digest  is  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  best  homes  of  the  nation. 

scho^r^sta mm Per  i  n  g 

This  school  will  ho  open  nil  summer.  Gives  short  courses 
where  time  is  limited.  Remedies  devised  nnd  practiced  bj 
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STANDARD  OIL  DEFIANT 

THE  charge  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  at  the  present 
moment  pursuing  a  course  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  Rate 
Law  of  1906  is  considered  the  main  feature  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations' second  report  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  subject  of 
this  company.  The  publication  of  the  Bureau's  earlier  report,  in 
May  of  last  year,  was  followed  by  indictments  against  the  Stand- 
ard in  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, California,  and  New  York— the  sepa- 
rate offenses  under  these  indictments  exceed- 
ing eight  thousand.  At  Chicago  a  conviction 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  on  1,462 
counts  is  recorded.  The  pending  suits,  how- 
ever, are  under  the  Elkins  Anti-Rebate  Law  or 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The  public  will 
now  look  for  further  action  under  the  Hepburn 
Rate  Law,  which  offers,  says  the  New  York 
Commercial,  "  a  ready  and  powerful  weapon 
of  attack  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
heretofore  lacked."  This  law  declares  that 
interstate  pipe  lines — of  which  the  Standard, 
with  its  40,000  miles,  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
— are  "common  carriers"  and  must  therefore 
file  their  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  must  refrain  from  discrimi- 
nation between  shippers.  These  require- 
ments, according  to  the  present  report,  have 
in  some  cases  been  calmly  ignored,  while  in 
others  they  have  been  ingeniously  conformed 
to  in  letter  and  defied  in  spirit.  We  read  that 
a  number  of  the  lines  have  filed  no  tariffs 
whatever,  and  have  refused  to  transport  oil 
for  other  companies  when  requested  to  do  so — a  course  which,  as 
Commissioner  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  remarks, 
"seems  nothing  less  than  an  open  defiance  of  the  new  act."  Other 
Standard  lines,  while  filing  their  tariffs,  have  done  so,  we  are  told, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  their  apparent  compliance  to  an 
absurdity.  Thus  they  have  filed  rates  only  to  intermediate  points, 
to  which  no  one  wishes  to  ship  oil,  or  to  points  where  only  the 
Standard  has  refineries;  they  have  surrounded  the  acceptance  of 
shipments  with  impossible  conditions  and  restrictions:  and  they 
have  made  their  rates,  even  to  such  points,  altogether  excessive 
and  unreasonable. 

"  Here  is  a  challenge  to  the  Government  which  must  be  accepted 


HERBERT  KNOX   SMITH, 

Commissionerof  Corporations,  whose  report 
to  the  President  accuses  Standard  Oil  of  vio- 
lating the  Hepburn  Rate  Law. 


at  once,"  exclaims  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ;  and  it  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"The  sooner  any  defects  in  the  Rate  Law  are  revealed  the  sooner 
can  they  be  remedied.  Here  is  an  echo,  from  the  most  strongly 
entrenched  trust  in  the  world,  of  Foraker's  claim  that  the  Rate 
Law  would  not  hold  water.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  tho.  in  the 
light  of  the  Standard's  notorious  record  for  flagrant  law-breaking, 
to  assume  that  its  disregard  of  the  Rale  Law  was  due  to  a  purpose 
to  test  it.  Had  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  been  upheld  a  dozen  times  it  would  have 
been  violated  just  the  same,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  conflicted  with  the  monopoly's 
interests.  Like  all  other  laws  designed  to  re- 
strain oppressive  and  illegal  corporations,  this 
new  law  will  be  obeyed  only  when  disobedi- 
ence becomes  dangerous." 

The  Pittsburg  Press  is  convinced  that  the 
Smith  report  "foreshadows  the  opening  of  the 
Administration's  anti-Standard  fight  all  along 
the  line  "  ;  and  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  with 
equal  confidence,  asserts: 

"  The  hour  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
impunity  has  struck  and  forever  passed.  Its 
tortuous  practises  have  been  laid  bare.  It 
will  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  law." 

Other  papers,  however,  seem  less  sure  of 
such  a  result.  The  New  York  Globe  goes  lit- 
tle further  than  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  places 
the  country  under  an  obligation  "  by  bringing 
out  more  clearly  and  definitely  than  any  other 
one  yet  has  done,  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
principal  fortification  "—its  pipe-line  system. 
We  read  : 


"  Finding  the  pipe  lines  to  be  the  center  and 
citadel  of  the  monopoly,  Mr.  Smith's  remedy  is  to  compel  their 
opening  on  even  terms  to  all  offering  oil  for  transport.  He  says 
that  a  rate  of  20  cents  a  barrel  from  the  Ohio  fieid  to  the  seaboard 
would  cover  the  transportation  cost  and  yield  a  return  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  The  present  rate,  even  when  the  Standard 
graciously  accepts  outside  business,  is  iy2  cents.  With  inde- 
pendent refineries  on  the  seaboard  or  elsewhere  able  to  get  crude 
oil  measurably  as  cheaply  as  the  Standard,  the  latter's  monopolv 
in  the  finished  product  might  not  be  broken  down,  but  to  maintain 
it  the  company  would  be  compelled  to  lower  its  price — would  thus 
become  a  good  instead  of  a  bad  trust." 

The   New  York   Evening  Mail notes  the   important  point  that 
"every  public  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  accused  of 
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oppressive   acts  or  possest  of  disquieting   power   comes  round, 
ler  or  later,  to  the  question  of  transportation  "  ;  and  it  adds  : 

"The  American  business  man  can  hold  his  own  against  discrim- 
ination, sharp  practise,  illegal  combination  in  other  things;  at 
worst  he  can  fight  fire  with  fire.  But  put  him  at  adisadvantage  in 
transporting  his  products  to  market,  and  sooner  or  later  he  is 
beaten  to  a  standstill,  and  the  Rockefeller  allegory  is  fulfilled  of  a 
thousand  buds  destroyed  to  make  one  perfect  American  Beauty 
rose. 

"That  is  the  significance  of  the  latest  public  report  on  Standard 
Oil.  This  company  owns  only  one-sixth  of  the  crude-oil  produc- 
tion, but  it  refines  and  markets  five-sixths  of  the  total  production. 
It  has  become  a  monopoly  by  virtue  of  the  rebates  and  conces- 
sions in  transportation  it  secured  from  railroads  at  the  expense  of 
its  competitors,  and  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of  40,000  miles  of 
pipe  lines  which  it  considers  its  private  plant  rather  than  common 
carriers,  as  the  Railroad  Rate  Act  of  a  year  ago  declared  them  to 
be.  It  has  been  able,  through  favoring  State  law,  railroad  alli- 
ances, and  the  resort  to  its  varied  strategy  of  obstruction,  very 
largely  to  prevent  the  building  of  rival  pipe  lines.  It  remains, 
then,  in  control  of  the  oil  business  because  it  monopolizes, 
as  its  own  private  property,  important  lines  of  communica- 
tion which  Congress  decreed  should  be  open  to  all  on  the  same 
terms 

"  It  was  an  old,  and  as  the  event  has  proved  a  sore, delusion  that 
the  business  of  a  common  carrier  or  any  other  public-utility  cor- 
poration was  private  business.  It  is  a  little  late  to  revive  it  now. 
When  a  concern  receives  a  franchise  from  the  state,  when  it  is 
vested  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  when  the  privilege  of 
entering  any  man's  property  is  given  to  it,  when  a  place  is  made 
for  it  in  the  streets,  when  by  virtue  of  its  privileges  it  becomes  the 
State's  'favorite  son,'  it  can  not  comport  itself  like  the  individual 
who  stands  on  his  own  legs  behind  his  counter  or  walks  on  them 
behind  a  plow.  As  the  State  understands  it,  it  is  not  creating 
Frankensteins,  but  public  servants." 

Why  is  it,  asks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,Xha.t  Standard  Oil.  altho 
its  offenses  are  not  different  in  kind  from  those  of  other  unscrupu- 


lous corporations,  and  its  relations  with  its  employees  have  been 
free  from  serious  friction,  "is  detested  as  is  no  other  so-called 
trust  or  industrial  corporation?"  The  Inter  Ocean  finds  the  an- 
swer to  its  own  question  in  the  attitude  of  "  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence "  the  Standard  has  maintained  toward  public  opinion.  Says 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  not  without  heat : 

"  Disobedience  of  law  is  not  a  rare  offense  in  this  country  ;  but 
there  is  only  one  law-breaker  who  is  contemptuous,  openly  defiant, 
in  persistent  practise  lawless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac.ually  im- 
mune from  penalty,  and  that  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

"Other  powerful  corporate  enemies  of  the  public  peace  have 
been  brought  under  the  rule  of  law.  The  Sugar  Trust,  the  Beef 
Trust,  the  Drug  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  the  great  railroads 
have  been  bridled  and  bitted  and  restrained  from  warring  upon 
the  body  politic  ;  but  the  greatest  monster  of  them  all,  the  proto- 
type and  forerunner  of  all  the  combinations  for  public  robbery,  is 
still  at  work,  in  the  old  way,  crushing  its  rivals  and  filching  money 
from  the  people 

"Thus  nine  men,  already  bloated  with  wealth  procured  by  rob- 
bery, compel  85,000,000  other  men,  day  after  day,  to  stand  and  de- 
liver. Thus  this  same  little  group  of  Americans  is  able  to  deny, 
and  as  a  systematic  thing  does  deny,  to  certain  other  wealth-pro- 
ducers the  just  reward  of  their  efforts  and  their  enterprise 

"The  remarkable  report  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations 
puts  squarely  before  the  Federal  Government,  and  squarely  betore 
the  American  people,  this  question  :  Shall  this  single  corporation 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  trample  the  law  under  its  feet,  or  shall 
it  be  brought  completely  into  subjection  to  law? 

"  Here  is  a  vital  question  indeed.  If  there  be  in  this  land  any 
creature  that  is  stronger  than  the  Government  of  the  country,  then 
there  is  peril  for  the  nation  so  great  that  its  alarming  nature  can 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  insolent  refusal  of  the  owners  of  the 
Standard  Oil  millions  to  heed  the  requirements  of  the  nation's 
law  is  actually  insurrectionary.  Rebellion  is  not  always  armed 
with  guns.  It  may  be  armed  with  dollars  and  audacity  in  such  a 
way  as  to  menace  the  nation's  life  hardly  less  than  if  it  should  set 
battalions  in  the  field." 
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From  "Harper's  Weekly."    Copyright,  1J0T,  by  Ilnrper  *  Brothers, 
HELPING    HUGH]  5. 
—Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York). 

NEW  YORK   NOTES. 


WHO    RULES    NEW   YORK? 

E.  W.  Kemble  in  Collier's  Weekly  (New  York). 
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MEANING  OF  THE   WHEAT   SHORTAGE 

THE  influence  of  commerce  upon  art  and  civilization  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  economists  many  times,  but  never  so  point- 
edly as  it  was  a  few  days  ago  by  Governor  Sarles,  of  North 
Dakota,  who  remarked,  at  the  close  of  a  particularly  tine  orches- 


THE   GREEN        BUGS"    IN   THE    WHEAT. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

tral  concert,  that  "we  shall  indulge  our  musical  tastes  at  every  op- 
portunity to  hear  this  superb  organization,"  and  "the  more  when 
wheat  is  a  dollar  a  bushel."  This  inspires  the  Minneapolis  _/<?«/- 
nal,  published  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  country,  to  exclaim  that 
the  Governor's  remark  gives  a  musical  tone  to  every  bid  in  the 
wheat  pit,  and  "  makes  a  calculation  look  like  a  musical  loga- 
rithm." "Every  cent  advance,"  it  feels,  "  is  carrying  Bach, 
Brahms,  and  Beethoven  just  so  much  farther  north  and  west." 

The  rise  of  wheat  to  the  dollar  mark,  with  its  commercial  and 
artistic  advantages  to  the  people  of  the  wheat  States,  comes  as  a 
result  of  an  expected  crop  shortage  the  world  over.  The  Ameri- 
can crop  will  fall  100,000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year's  harvest, 
the  experts  reckon,  and  a  dispatch  from  London  reports  that  the 
European  wheat  crops  are  bady  damaged,  except  in  France, 
where  a  normal  yield  is  looked  for.  In  the  face  of  this  world- 
wide shortage,  prices  necessarily  advance.  To  the  farmer  with 
a  short  crop,  however,  the  increase  in  price  does  little  more  than 
make  up  for  the  deficit  in  the  harvest,  if  it  does  even  that.  The 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  another  paper  published  in  the  wheat  region, 
remarks : 

"  Dollar  wheat  would  not  be  such  an  advance  in  the  price  as 
would  compensate  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest  for  the  loss  of  a 
(juarter  of  the  average  yield.  .Such  a  decrease  in  the  crop  is  prob- 
ably the  least  that  can  be  expected,  for  the  most  liberal  estimate 
now  made  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  normal  product. 

"As  the  price  is  now  running  only  about  10  or  15  cents  a  bushel 
over  last  year's  figures  at  this  time,  the  gain  in  price  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  in  yield. 

"Yet  the  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  not  altogether  discouraging, 
because  the  American  crop  determines  the  price  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  w;.s  formerly  the  case.  In  spite  of  Argentine,  Russian, 
and  Indian  competition,  there  is  money  in  wheat,  simply  because 
the  home  consumption  has  increased  so  enormously.  No  better 
proof  of  this  fact  could  be  afforded  than  the  history  of  the  crop 
of  i<)04,  when  black  rust  diminished  the  yield  and  sent  wheat  to 
Si. 25  a  bushel.  In  that  year  the  foreign  crops  were  unusually 
large,  yet  the  United  States  needed  so  much  that  it  was  able  to 
export  little,  and  had  to  pay  the  farmer  a  fancy  price  for  his 
product. 


"The  conditions  this  year  make  for  even  a  higher  price  than  in 
1904.  The  prospects  are  for  a  smaller  production  in  this  country 
than  then,  while  Argentina  is  the  only  country  on  the  globe  that 
can  boast  better  than  a  fair  crop.  Rumania's  wheat  is  in  very 
poor  condition,  that  of  Russia  is  only  fair,  and  in  other  European 
countries  the  outlook  is  from  fair  to  poor.  All  things  are  combin- 
ing for  a  world's  scarcity  of  the  cereal  such  as  has  not  been 
known  in  years. 

"The  chances  for  even  75  per  cent,  of  a  crop  jn  the  Northwest 
are  fraught  with  many  dangers.  Not  only  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  normal  area  not  seeded,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  reseed 
much  of  the  land.  That  reseeding  and  other  late  planting  will 
bring  the  grain  into  the  milk  stage  when  hot  and  dry  weather  is 
expected,  a  grave  peril  to  the  maturing  of  wheat.  Even  if  that 
danger  is  averted,  the  chance  of  early  frost  must  make  it  doubt- 
ful, for  many  months,  whether  the  farmers  will  have  much  spring 
wheat  to  sell. 

"  The  only  compensating  circumstance  is  the  fact  before  men- 
tioned, that  the  American  crop  should  determine  the  price." 

There  is  another  side,  however,  as  several  papers  are  pointing 
out.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  have  some  50,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  left  over  from  last  year,  it  is  calculated,  which  may  be 
lured  from  the  granaries  by  the  call  of  the  dollar  and  help  reduce 
the  shortage.  Again,  when  wheat  is  high,  people  turn  to  other 
grains  and  to  vegetables  for  their  own  food  and  for  fodder  for 
live-stock,  thus  reducing  the  demand.  And,  finally,  when  wheat 
touches  a  dollar,  the  farmers  all  begin  planting  wheat,  and  soon 
the  new  crop  deluges  the  markets  and  brings  the  price  down 
again.  As  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
puts  it : 

"  Abnormally  high  prices  coming  at  the  planting  period  is  a  very- 
vigorous  stimulant  applied  to  each  and  every  farmer  at  the  very 
nick  of  time  to  put  every  available  acre  he  has,  in  whatever  coun- 
try he  resides,  capable  of  raising  wheat,  down  to  the  stimulated 
product;  and  where  is  a  country  to  be  found  which  can  not  pro- 
duce many  an  idle  acre  open  to  that  cereal  ?  We  do  not  mean  that 
this  is  the  planting  season  everywhere.  But  over  large  sections 
of  the  world  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  whole  area  now  available  for 
wheat  is  larger  than  ever  before,  including  all  climates  and  all 
soils.     Consider  for  a  moment  if  the  weather  should  from  to-day 


!>|>1  l.AK     \\  111    VI  . 

—Webster  in  the  Chicago  h- 


reverse  itself  in  this  country  alone,  from  being  abnormally  unfavor- 
able to  being  abnormally  favorable  ;  then  apply  the  same  change 
to  every  other  wheat-growing  land.  What  possibilities  would  be 
opened  up  in  the  whole  world  of  countries  with  this  stimulating 
force  animating  every  farm-hand  and    giving  new  life   to  every 
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stimulant  for  spring  planting  will  be  a  temptation  hard  to  resist  to 
any  one  having  acres  idle.  And  this  is  obviously  a  truth  applica- 
ble to  farmers  the  world  over." 


JAMKS    \V.  VAN    CLEAVE, 

President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  who  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,500,000  with  which  to  combat 
the  labor-unions. 

labor-saving  device  which  was  inert  only  two  weeks  ago.  More- 
over, it  has  always  been  found  in  this  country  that  early  prognos- 
tications, made  in  the  midst  of  degenerating  influences  in  prog- 
ress, invariably  incline  toward  an  exaggerated,  unhopeful  state  of 
affairs.  As  the  year  is  unique  in  the  damage  being  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  in  all  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  the 
estimates  of  damage  are  in  some  measure  liable  to  be  in  the  same 
way  everywhere  faulty  or  overestimated,  and  to  a  greater  aggre- 
gate than  at  the  moment  believed  possible.  This  does  not  mean 
that  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  is  going  to 
be  a  full  crop.  It  has  been  damaged,  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     But  with  wheat  ruling  at  over  one  dollar  a  bushel  the 


A  FUND  TO  FIGHT  THE  LABOR-UNIONS 

/V  NEW  weapon  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  struggle 
-^*-  between  organized  labor  and  the  organized  employers  of 
labor.  At  its  convention  in  New  York  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  has  authorized  a  committee  of  thirty-six  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  raising  $500,000  a  year  for  three  years  to 
be  used  in  a  campaign  against  the  labor-unions.  This  is  not  to  be 
a  "corruption  fund,"  the  trustees  of  the  association  assure  the 
public.  "The  money  will  be  devoted  to  a  campaign  of  education 
solely,"  one  of  them  declares,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
"We  think,"  he  continues,  "  that  we  will  be  able  to  open  a  good 
many  people's  eyes  to  what  the  many  unions  really  mean.  Com- 
pers  and  his  friends  have  a  fund  of  a  million  or  so.  It  is  time 
that  there  was  some  federated  action  on  the  part  of  employers. 
We  mean  to  lead  off  in  such  action  and  in  the  right  way." 

This  is  just  "the  wrong  way"  to  grapple  with  the  problem, 
thinks  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York),  and  in  this  opinion 
numerous  other  papers  concur.  "  Cooperation,  not  war,  should  be 
the  program,"  we  read  further.  "  It  were  better  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Secretary  Straus  and  invite  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  to  meet  with  the  manufacturers  for  joint  consultation  and 
action."     This  paper  continues: 

"Organized  labor  is  here  to  stay,  just  as  organized  capital  is. 
Both  are  proper  within  certain  limitations.  The  abuse  of  organi- 
zation is  as  bad  on  the  part  of  labor  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  capital. 
Boycotts  are  as  wrong  as  rebates  or  any  other  method  of  unfair 
competition.  The  thing  to  do  is  for  organized  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor  to  get  together  on  a  program  of  conciliation,  and  not  to 
make  war  upon  each  other." 

The  Washington  Times  takes  this  position  also.  It  recalls  the 
experiences  of  railroad  managers  two  or  three  decades  ago,  when 
they  attempted  to  combat  unionism  in  a  manner  similar  to  this 
campaign  of  the  Manufacturers' Association.  "The  unions  were 
not  destroyed  then,  and  will  not  be  destroyed  now,"  it  remarks, 
and  adds : 

"  The  railroad  managers  solved  the  problem  of  their  relations 


ANOTHER  (HAM  I  KOR  THE  PEACEMAKER. 

Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 


ABSOLUTELY    IMPARTIAL. 

Fairbanks—"  Bad  luck  to  both  of  'em,  and  may  neither  of 'em  win!" 
—Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  mid  Leader. 
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with  the  unions  by  recognizing  them,  dealing  with  them  as  organ- 
izations, making  them  responsible,  encouraging  them  to  place 
their  strongest,  ablest,  most  skilful  men  in  charge  of  their  busi- 
ness. To-day  there  is  no  complaint  by  the  railroads  against  labor 
organization.  Strikes  are  almost  unknown,  the  men  are  satisfied, 
and  the  corporations  feel  a  security  that  was  unknown  to  them 
until  they  had  recognized  their  employees  as  intelligent,  well- 
intentioned  people,  who  enjoyed  the  same  right  to  organize  that 

the  Government  has  conferred  upon  corporations 

"The  assumption  that  the  right  and  privilege  of  organization 
and  cooperation  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  community,  while  they  are  to  be  denied  to  the 
majority,  will  never  prevail  in  this  country.  It  might  obtain  in 
Russia  for  a  while,  but  not  even  there  permanently." 

"The  raising  of  funds  to'fight'  the  unions  would  imply  a  war 
of  the  classes,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  "  Nothing  more 
disastrous  for  the  manufacturers  and  for  their  employees  could 
very  well  be  imagined,  for  when  war  has  once  begun,  no  one  can 
foresee  the  limits  to  which  it  may  spread."  It  scoffs  at  the  idea 
of  a  campaign  of  education.  "The  education  of  the  public  as  to 
labor-union  methods  is  going  on  all  the  time,"  we  read.  This 
paper  adds: 

"  How  can  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  by  the  use  of  its 
funds,  hope  to  inform  the  public  about  union  methods  better  than 
they  are  kept  informed  by  the  newspaper  press?  There  is  no 
necessity  to  raise  or  to  spend  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  or  even 
one  dollar,  for  'a  campaign  of  education'  upon  labor-union 
methods. 

"  The  Federation  of  Labor-Unions  naturally  suggests  a  Federa- 
tion of  Employers.  If  that  policy  were  carried  out  there  would 
be  no  little  danger  ,that  the  analogy  of  the  vicious  'sympathy 
strike  '  might  be  followed.  It  would  not  be  consistent,  nor  would 
it  be  sensible,  to  resort  to  methods  that  have  been  so  unsparingly 
condemned  by  employers.  There  are  bad  unions  just  as  there  are 
bad  corporations,  and  the  good  must  inevitably  suffer  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  bad.  The  mere  raising  of  a  fund  will  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  abuses  of  the  boycott,  the  causeless  strike,  and  the 
violence  of  'entertainment  committees,'  nor  will  it  check  the  spirit 
of  unreason  that  possesses  so  many  labor  agitators.  We  know  of 
no  better  cure  for  these  evils  than  public  opinion,  the  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice,  that  pervades  average  humanity.  Its  work- 
ing is  often  discouragingly  slow,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  reasonably 
effective." 

Some  of  the  press,  however,  believe  that  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  means  of  such  a 
campaign  as  this  outlined  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  New  York  Globe  outlines  in  this  paragraph  the  arguments  of 
such  papers : 

"  In  concrete  cases  the  black-list,  the  boycott,  the  limitation  of 
apprentices,  the  open  shop,  may  mean  real  and  serious  wrongs. 
In  such  cases  the  associations  of  manufacturers  are  entitled  to 
publish  and  denounce  them.  In  other  cases  these  practises  may 
be  entirely  defensible  and  desirable — viewed  from  a  standpoint  of 
broad  social  good.  The  courts  have  taught  us  discrimination. 
At  first  they  condemned  strikes  utterly— strikes  were  not  lawful  in 
England  until  1824.  Then  they  gradually  legalized  them.  And 
so  with  boycotts— the  passive  boycott,  and  even  in  some  cases 
the  active  boycott,  they  upheld  where  social  progress  has  seemed 
to  warrant  it.  .  .  .  In  such  cases  a  campaign  of  education  by 
capitalists  or  unions,  or  whosoever  really  appreciates  the  situa- 
tion, is  praiseworthy." 
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A  YEAR  OF  HISTORICAL  ANNIVERSARIES-Many  will  be 
interested  in  the  reminder  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 
(New  Haven,  Conn.)  that  anniversaries  of  a  number  of  other  salient 
events  in  the  history  of  this  continent  besides  that  commemorated 
by  the  Jamestown  Exposition  mark  the  year  1907.  Thus  while 
we  celebrate  in  Virginia  the  tercentenary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  first  successful  English-speaking  settlement  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  are  asked  to  remember  also  that 
this  is  the  nine  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  traditional  discovery 
of   America   by   the  Norsemen;    that   it   is   the   four   hundredth 
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anniversary  of  the  naming  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  birth  of 
Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  began  his  explorations  in  the 
New  World  at  the  early  age  of  twenty;  that  it  is  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Poutrincourt  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, of  Hendrik  Hudson"s  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  of  the  first  planting  of  the  English  flagon  the  coast  of  Maine. 
We  are  further  reminded  that  in  1607  the  first  Separatists  from 
Northern  England  went  into  Holland  in  search  of  religious  liberty, 
thus  beginning  the  movement  which  thirteen  years  later  carried 
the  Pilgrims  to  the  New-England  coast  in  the  Mayflower. 


RUEF  ON  THE  MOURNERS'   BENCH 

"  '  I  "HE  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be,"  quotes  a 
-■-  Western  paper  by  way  of  comment  on  the  words  of  con- 
fession and  repentance  unexpectedly  and  dramatically  spoken  by 
"Boss"  Ruef,  of  San  Francisco,  when  brought  to  trial  before 
Judge  Dunne  on  a  charge  of  extortion.  Speaking  apparently 
under  the  stress  of  strong  emotion,  say  the  dispatches.  Mr.  Ruef 
asserted  that  "  until  the  present  Board  of  Supervisors  was  elected  " 
there  had  been  no  act  of  his  that  "  could  be  justly  censured."  But 
by  the  press,  he  complained,  he  had  been  "burdened  with  a  bad 
name."  Then,  with  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  he  ad- 
mitted that,  "in  order  to  hold  together  the  political  machine  which 
I  had  built  up  with  great  difficulty.  I  did  lower  the  high  political 
ideals  that  I  had  hitherto  upheld  "  :  and  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"  I  will  do  all  that  still  lies  in  my  power  to  help  overthrow  the 
system  which  has  made  possible  the  terrible  corruption  of  public 
officials.  To  do  this  I  will  work  even  as  the  humblest  citizen. 
My  future  career  will  be  one  of  integrity.  I  hope  that  I  can  still 
accomplish  some  good." 

Speaking  later  of  the  extent  to  which  he  intended  to  incrimi- 
nate others  in  his  confession,  he  said:  "Whenever  a  man.  be  he 
high  or  low,  has  entered  into  corruption  with  his  eyes  open,  that 
man  I  shall  expose."  Still  later,  it  is  said,  he  told  before  the 
Grand  Jury  the  inside  story  of  San  Francisco's  government  by 
graft,  and  as  a  result  a  new  and  startling  batch  of  indictments  is 
expected.  Already  indictments  for  bribery  have  been  returned 
against  President  Patrick  Calhoun,  of  the  Union  Railroads; 
Thornwall  Mulally,  assistant  to  Calhoun ;  Tirey  L.  Ford  and  W. 


.M.Abbott,  of  the  legal  department  of  the  United  Railways; 
Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz;  Abraham  Ruef;  President  Louis 
Glass,  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  ; 
and  Theodore  V.  Halsey,  formerly  an  agent  of  that  corporation. 
"The  real  importance  of  the  confession  of  Abe  Ruef,"  says  the 
San  Diego  Union,  "  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  doubtless 
means  prison  for  the  head  of  the  San  Francisco  boodle  gang,  as 
in  the  likelihood  that  through  it  the  prosecution  may  reach  men  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  whose  names  have  only  been  whispered 
in  connection  with  the  most  colossal  corruption  known  since  the 
days  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York."     The  same  paper  adds : 

"  Ruef  and  Schmitz  and  those  bribe-taking  supervisors  are  small 
fry  in  cc  trison  with  the  bigger  fish  that  should  be  netted  as  a 
result  of  the  information  which  the  San  Francisco  boss  can  give, 
and  very  possibly  has  given.  Jt  is  proper  to  punish  the  men  who 
handled  the  bribes  and  received  them  but  it  is  vitally  important 
to  reach  the  fellows  who  supplied  the  corruption  fund.  It  has 
been  shown  beyond  a  question  that  enormous  sums  of  money  were 
criminally  employed.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  municipal 
corruption  were  bribes  scattered  about  so  lavishly.  The  men 
who  supplied  that  money  which  in  some  cases  presumably  belonged 
to  the  stockholders  of  corporations,  may  not  have  known  precisely 
to  whom  or  in  what  proportion  it  was  to  be  distributed,  but  they 
must  have  known  that  they  were  putting  it  up  for  criminal  use. 
To  reach  these  men — the  fountain-head  of  the  corruption— is  far 
more  important  than  to  punish  their  miserable  tools." 

And  the  San  Francisco  Call,  while  remarking  that  it  is  impossi 
ble  as  yet  to  estimate  the  full  effect  or  ultimate  bearing  of  Ruef 's 
confession,  adds:  "  Its  primary  and  important  bearing  is  on  the 
promised  indictment  of  people  higher  up."  The  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  utters  a  word  of  admonition  :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
San  Francisco  investigation  will  not  take  the  course  of  the  Chi- 
cago investigation  in  connection  with  the  teamsters'  strike,  where, 
as  soon  as  men  of  real  prominence  and  power  were  mentioned,  all 
zeal  waned  and  inquiry  ceased."  Not  such  men  as  Ruef,  asserts 
the  Washington  Herald,  are  "  the  sowers  of  dragons'  teeth,"  but 
"  the  unconscionable  and  greedy  rich  men  who  employ  the  Ruefs 
to  do  their  dirty  work."  Toward  such,  it  continues  hopefully, 
"  the  ostracism  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  proscription  of  Rome  in 
her  better  and  finer  days  will  be  adopted  in  this  country,  whose 
government  is  really  a  government  of  public  opinion,  and  whose 
laws  are  made  to  afford  equal  opportunity  for  every  one  of  its 


GATHERING    'EM    trp. 

— Goodrich  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


STREET    SCENE    IN  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

The  passing  policeman.     (Black  stars  indicate  prominent  magnates.) 
—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record- Hem M '. 

CONSTERNATION. 
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FRANCIS  J.  HENEY, 

Now  acting  as  chief  prosecutor  in  San 
Francisco's  notorious  graft  cases. 


RUDOLPH    SPRECKELS, 

The  San  Francisco  millionaire  who  has  financed 
the  campaign  against  the  grafters. 


WILLIAM     J.     BURNS, 

The  detective  who  has  brought  to  light  most 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 


FIGHTERS   OF   GRAFT    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


citizens."  But  the  Louisville  Post  remarks  gloomily  that  "  what 
is  thus  exposed  in  San  Francisco  has  doubtless  been  going  on  in 
most  modern  American  cities;  now  and  then  we  get  an  insight 
into  these  affairs,  and  then  everything  is  hushed  up  again." 
Ruef's  informal  confession  contains  a  fling  at  Mayor  Schmitz's 
appointees,  whom  he  characterizes  as  "  those  labor-union  bums," 
who  "would  eat  the  paint  off  a  house." 


TEMPERANCE   IN   THE  SOUTH 

^PHE  liquor  press  view  with  alarm  the  changing  attitude  of 
*•  the  South  toward  temperance.  The  religious  journals 
and  the  organs  of  the  Prohibition  party  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are 
correspondingly  elated,  while  the  daily  papers  generally  share  their 
attitude  tho  in  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm.  "The  South  is 
to-day,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune.  "  the  section  of  the  country 
which  is  doing  most  to  lilt  the  curse  of  intemperance  and  to  com- 
bat the  crimes  which  flow  from  indulgence  in  liquor."  From  time 
to  time  we  have  noted  in  these  pages  many  movements  of  impor- 
tance in  this  Southern  crusade.  Now  there  appears  in  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Nashville)  a  summary  of  the  various  steps  taken 
successfully  to  restrict  the  trade  in  intoxicants.  After  descri- 
bing the  old  sway  of  the  saloon,  this  paper  continues  : 

u  Now  how  wonderfully  changed  are  the  conditions!  It  seems 
scarcely  the  same  land — this  broad,  prosperous,  smiling  one. 
above  which  the  star  of  temperance  glows  with  such  promise. 
By  careful  estimate  it  is  shown  that  fully  one-half  of  the  counties 
of  the  States  that  lie  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  prohibi- 
tion counties.  Best  of  all,  in  most  of  them  it  is  prohibition  that 
really  prohibits.  Mississippi  takes  the  lead.  In  ninety  per  cent, 
of  her  territory  liquor  has  been  voted  out,  and  the  unvarying  vigi- 
lance of  her  people  keeps  it  so.  All  but  five  of  the  seventy-seven 
counties  of  Mississippi  are  prohibition  counties.     In  all  the  others 


high  license  prevails.  It  costs  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  tax  to 
open  a  saloon  in  some,  and  in  others  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  In  Jackson,  the  capital  and  the  home  of  Bishop  Gal- 
loway, not  a  saloon  is  to  be  found 

"  In  Arkansas  fifty-nine  of  the  seventy-three  counties  have  de- 
clared for  prohibition,  while  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  remaining 
counties  local  option  prevails. 

"  Of  the  one  hundred  and  one  counties  in  Virginia,  seventy-four 
of  them  have  voted  out  whisky.  Others  will  no  doubt  soon  follow 
this  example  and  set  themselves  free  of  the  rum  curse. 

"  A  most  astounding  showing  is  made  by  the  prohibition  forces 
in  Kentucky,  the  very  name  of  which  has  for  years  been  synony- 
mous with  intemperance.  The  time  is  still  fresh  in  memory  when 
whisky  flowed  like  water  in  Kentucky.  The  State  boasted  of  its 
tine  horses,  fine  whisky,  and  fine  women.  Now  ninety-six  of  Ken- 
tucky's one  hundred  and  seventeen  counties  have  declared  for  pro- 
hibition, while  in  several  others  the  prohibition  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day 

"  A  remarkable  record  has  been  won  by  the  Prohibitionists  in 
Georgia.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  that  State  is 
now  under  temperance  rule.  The  saloon  flourishes  in  but  few  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Tennessee  is  a  close  second  on  this 
roll  of  honor,  if  she  has  not  recently  won  first  place.  In  only  eight 
or  nine  of  her  larger  cities  and  towns  is  the  sale  of  liquor  allowed. 
Strong  prohibition  forces  are  at  work  to  secure  legislative  enact- 
ment tending  to  a  general  statutory  provision  whereby  whisky 
will  be  banished  from  the  entire  State. 

"Texas,  too.  is  fast  coming  over  into  the  prohibition  column. 
Out  of  her  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  counties,  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  are  now  in  the  prohibition  ranks.  That  others 
will  steadily  follow  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"The  dispensary  system,  after  a  test  of  twelve  years  in  South 
Carolina,  has  proven  anything  else  than  the  'stepping-stone'  to 
prohibition,  as  was  predicted  by  its  supporters.  With  the 
dispensary  closed,  renewed  struggle  will  now  be  made  by  the  pro 
hibition  forces  throughout  the  State  to  gain  control  of  the  whisky 
evil,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  succeed." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


We  also  have  a  national  Utilities 
Evening  Mail. 


Hill.      His  last  name  is  Tat't  —  New   York 


Jamestown's  Exposition  seems  to  be  promoting  peace  by  inspiring  deser- 
tions from  foreign  navies. —  Chicago  News. 

New  York  ami  Pennsylvania  have  recently  increased  the  pay  of  rural 
school-teachers  so  that  then-  compensation  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  day 
laborers       St    I  ouis  Globe-Demo^  rat. 


A  California  mining-foreman  was  earned  1,500  feet  in  a  landslide  and  was 
comparatively  unhurt.  Don't  know  his  polities,  but  he  would  make  a  good 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. — Boston  Advertiser. 


THOSE  who   read   the   article  on   negro  disfranchisement   in   Florida,   in   our 
issue  for  May  4.   will  be  interested   to  know  that   the  bill  for  restricting 
franchise   to   white   male  citizens,   which   passed,    the   Florida   Se:  ji 

by  a  large  majority  in  the  Low. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  BIRRELL  HOME-RULE  FAILURE 

IRELAND'S  local  legislature  vanished  with  Pitt's  Act  of 
Union,  passed  in  1800.  Since  that  time  the  agitation  for  an 
Irish  parliament  has  culminated  in  Gladstone's  bill  for  home 
rule  by  which  a  local  representative  body  would  be  constituted 
at  Dublin  and  would  handle  all  matters  of  Irish  administration  not 
specially  reserved  for  Westminster.  Gladstone's  political  career 
ended  with  the  defeat  of  his  measure.  But  the  fight  has  still  gone 
on.  and  now  Mr.  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  comes  forward 
with  a  measure  which  has  been  styled  "  home  rule  with  a  string 
on  it." 

This  "  shy,  modest  measure,"  as  the  Prime  Minister  styled  it, 
has,  however,  met  with  the  quietus  which  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four, the  coldness  of  John  Redmond,  and  the  reprobation  of  the 
Irish  press  foreshadowed.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lication of  its  provisions  roused 
a  storm  of  criticism  and  almost 
universal  condemnation.  Mr. 
Birrell  was  accused  of  ambi- 
tiously attempting  to  imitate 
Gladstone,  without  even  exhibit- 
ing the  courage,  or  rashness,  of 
that  gallant  Home  Ruler.  This 
press  comment  anticipated  the 
resolution  rejecting  the  measure 
passed  by  the  recent  Irish  Con- 
ference in  Dublin,  which  stated 
that— 


"This  Convention,  represent- 
ative of  Irish  national  opinion, 
emphatically  places  on  record 
its  profound  conviction  that 
nothing  can  satisfy  the  national 
aspirations  of  Ireland  or  bring 
peace  and    contentment  to  our 

people  but  a  measure  of  self-government  which  will  give  the    Irish 
people  complete  control  of  their  domestic  affairs.'' 

The  resolution  concluded  with  the  following  emphatic  words 
regarding  the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Birrell's  bill: 

"  We  declare  that  it  is  utterly  inadequate  in  its  scope  and  unsat- 
isfactory in  its  details  and  should  be  rejected  by  the  Irish  nation, 
and  we  regard  the  production  of  such  a  measure  by  a  British  Gov- 
ernment pledged  to  home  rule  as  confirmation  of  the  position 
we  have  always  taken,  that  any  attempt  to  settle  the  Irish  problem 
by  half-measures  would  be  entirely  unsuccessful." 

We  learn  from  late  dispatches  that  Mr.  Birrell's  Irish  bill  will 
go  the  way  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Education  Bill,  for  the  Campbell- 
Bannerman  Government  "  will  drop  it,  for  this  session  at  least," 
which  means  forever. 

The  London  Times  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  humorous  words  with  which  Mr.  Birrell  introduced  it,  for  it 
gives  nothing  to  the  Irish.     Thus: 

"The  bill  does  not  give  them  what  they  want:  and  until  they  get 
what  they  want,  or  learn  that  they  never  can  get  it.  they  will  con- 
tinue to  agitate  for  it  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  as  they  do  now." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  declared  that  the  Council's 
powers  were  too  limited  to  satisfy  Ireland,  and  exclaimed  : 

"What  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  sincerity  of  Liberal 
Home-Rulers,  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  afraid  to  let  Irishmen  handle 
their  own  land  question  or  control  their  own  police;  he  will  not 
even  allow  them  to  settle  their  own  university  problem  !" 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not  "make  for  administrative 
efficiency  or  for  social  and  material  improvement  in  the  condition 


BALFOUR'S   DIFFERENT   VIEWS. 

"Oh,   Mr.    Roll!  there's   a  dreadful  "It's  really  an    insult  to   you,    Mr. 

wild  boar  in  front  of  you— it's  worse  Redmond,  to  suggest  that  you  would 
than  Home  Rule!  Let  me  save  you  accept  such  an  insignificant  tiling.  It 
from  it  '"  isn't  worth  taking  home!" 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


of  Ireland,"  remarked  the  London  Spectator.  The  Weekly  Scots- 
man (Edinburgh)  spoke  of  the  bill  as  a  "  will-o'-the-wisp."  "It 
pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not."  "  It  settles  nothing,"  observed  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "Mr.  Birrell 
will  once  more  ignominiously  fall."  The  bill  was  "dead  before  it 
was  put  in  print,  dead  of  simulated  moderation  and  calculated  in- 
justice," bitterly  cried  the  London  Standard.  Mr.  Birrell's  moun- 
tain in  labor  has  brought  forth  a  mouse,  exclaimed  the  Economist 
(London),  albeit  "a  very  mischievous  mouse";  and  The  Outlook 
(London)  remarked  sarcastically: 

"Whether  the  bill  will  expire  of  ridicule  or  be  reserved  for  a 
more  violent  death,  it  is  too  early  to  speculate.  What  is  certain  is 
that,  like  Mr.  Birrell's  last  ill-fated  effort  in  another  field,  it  pleases 
nobody.  ...  If  the  Unionist  party  does  its  duty  in  exposing  the 
absurdities  of  Mr.  Birrell's  posturing   in  Gladstone's  mantle,  the 

third  home-rule  bill  will  suffer 
execution  as  quickly  as  either 
of  its  predecessors." 

The  Irish  press  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  measure  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  Thus  The 
Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin),  the 
organ  of  John  Redmond,  pre- 
dicted the  decision  of  the  Irish 
Conference  and  the  action  of  its 
members  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  They  will  not  readily  assent 
to  a  measure  that  either  forfeits 
principles  already  hardly  vindi- 
cated or  endangers  the  triumph 
of  the  policy  that  alone  can  put 
an  end  to  the  evil  results  of 
past  misgovernment." 

"It    is    inconceivable,"    said 

the  Dublin  Daily  Express ;"  that 

Mr.  Birrell  can  really  expect  the 

bill  ever  to  pass  into  law,"  and 

The  Irish  Independent  opined  that  "  the  Government  have  devised 

a  bill  which  gives  to  Ireland  but  the  minimum  of  what  she  would 

accept." 


1"HE   I 
liev 


ANTIPATRIOTIC  SOCIALISM 

Z  Socialist  in  France  knows  no  national  frontier  ;  he  be- 
es in  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  is  antipatriotic, 
antimiiitarist,  and  anti-French.  We  have  this  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Herve\  the  editor  of  the  Paris  Socialist  Humanite.  whose 
watchword  is  internationalism.  The  German  Socialist  may  agree 
with  his  brother  across  the  Rhine  in  being  anti-French,  but  he  is 
certainly  not  anti-German,  antipatriotic,  or  antimiiitarist— and  we 
have  this  on  the  authority  of  the  great  German  Socialist  editor, 
Bebel.  This  interesting  contrast  comes  out  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Matin  (Paris), -whose  editor  drew  Bebel's  attention  to  a 
placard  addrest  to  French  conscripts  in  1905  by  Mr.  Herve'.  It 
ran  as  follows : 

"When  you  are  commanded  to  fire  at  your  brothers  in  misery 
as  happened  at  Chalon,  at  Martinique,  at  Limoges,  I  advise 
you  all,  laboring  men,  the  soldiers  of  to-morrow,  not  to  hes- 
itate. You  must  obey,  you  must  fire,  but  not  at  your  comrades. 
Fire  at  the  gold-laced  mercenaries  who  dare  to  give  you  any  such 
orders." 

Mr.  Bebel,  says  the  Matin, "  smiled  disdainfully  "  as  these  words 
were  read  to  him.  He  made  a  long  statement,  however,  when  he 
was  reminded  of  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Herve  declared  that 
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VISCOUNT    HAYASHl, 

Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


MR.  PICHON, 

French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


SIR  EDWARD  GREY, 

English  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


STATESMEN    WHO    ARE   TRYING   TO    INSTITUTE   A    MONROE    DOCTRINE    FOR   ASIA. 


"we  are  not  disposed  to  die  for  our  country  ;  we  are  not  patriots, 
and  can  not  be,  because  we  are  Socialists,"  and  that  "  countries 
are  stepmothers  for  which  we  cherish  no  affection."  First  of  all, 
we  are  told,  the  leader  of  the  German  Socialists  burst  into  good- 
natured  laughter.     Then  he  observed  : 

"  The  ideas  of  Mr.  Herv^  and  his  antimilitarist  propaganda  are 
quite  impossible  in  the  German  Social  Democracy.  It  is  true 
that  the  German  Social  Democracy  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
existing  military  system,  but  it  believes  that  some  military  organ- 
ization is  necessary  in  the  states  of  the  present  day,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  civilized  countries  fail  to  establish  conventions  and  tribu- 
nals which  will  once  for  all  render  war  impossible.  So  long  as 
the  danger  of  invasion  exists,  and  wars  are  possible,  every  nation 
ought  to  maintain  a  military  organization  sufficient  to  resist  a  war 
of  aggression  and  to  defend  its  own  territory  against  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy.  .  .  .  German  Social  Democrats  therefore  inscribe 
upon  their  program:  i.  Education  and  training  adapted  to  fit 
every  citizen  for  military  service.  2.  The  substitution  of  a  militia 
for  a  standing  army." 

The  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  German  Socialists  is  proved 
by  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Bebel : 

"If  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party  were  to  propagate  ideas 
and  make  demands  such  as  Mr.  Herve  is  credited  with,  his  right 
to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  this  party  would  very  properly  be  ques- 
tioned, in  view  of  the  party's  program.  The  Socialists  would  not 
allow  a  propaganda  which  goes  so  clearly  contrary  to  their  pro- 
fession of  principles,  a  propaganda  which  does  injustice  to  the 
party,  and,  as  things  at  present  exist,  would  certainly  operate  in  a 
manner  fatally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  common  country." 

Mr.  Herve,  in  his  Hiimaiiile,  answers  this  pronouncement  of 
Bebel  with  a  certain  brutal  petulance  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
daring  pen.  Bebel,  he  declares,  "  is  talking  of  matters  concerning 
which  he  does  not  know  the  first  word."     Further : 

"The  antipatriots  of  Europe  will  continue  the  propaganda  which 
they  have  already  begun  in  Germany  and  even  in  German  barrack- 
yards.  Even  tho  they  do  not  obtain  the  cooperation  of  August 
Bebel — a  fact  which  I  deplore  as  deeply  as  any  man — they  will 
carry  on  their  work  without  him,  and.  if  necessary,  against  him. 
Our  antipatriotism  does  not  recognize  frontiers." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  MONROE  DOCTRINE   FOR  ASIA 

THE  greatest  consternation  was  recently  caused  in  Berlin 
political  circles  by  a  statement  of  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Kuss  (St.  Petersburg)  to  the  effect  that  Germany  was  being 
threatened  by  a  new  alliance  of  the  Powers.  According  to  the 
Russ,  secret  stipulations  had  been  drawn  up  between  England, 
France,  and  Japan,  in  accordance  with  which  in  the  case  of  a 
Franco-German  war,  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  for  instance.  Ger- 
many would  find  herself  confronted  in  the  field  by  the  united 
armies  of  England,  France,  and  Japan.  This  report  was  quickly 
denied,  however,  by  the  governments  concerned.  Yet  it  appears 
that  the  canard  had  a  solid  kernel  of  truth  in  it.  According  to 
the  London  Times,  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  at  this  moment  being 
negotiated  between  France  and  Japan,  as  it  already  exists  between 
Japan  and  England.  This  will  result  in  what  the  Paris  Temps 
calls  a  new  Triple  Alliance,  whose  object  is  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  Asia,  to  secure  the  integrity  of  England's  Indian  Empire, 
of  China,  and  of  France's  Asiatic  possessions,  as  well  as  of  Japan. 
As  the  London  Times  puts  it,  the  relations  between  Asia  and  for 
eign  Powers  are  to  be  Americanized,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
reformulated  by  President  Polk  in  1845  is  to  be  established  in  Asia, 
and  the  three  allies  will  soon  declare  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Polk's 
words  "  that  no  future  European  colony  or  dominion  shall  with 
our  consent  be  planted  or  established  in  any  part  of  "  the  Asiatic 
"continent."  A  lucid  exposition  of  the  projected  agreement  is 
given  in  an  editorial  of  the  London  Times.  Mr.  Pichon.  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Kurino.  the  Japan- 
ese Ambassador  at  Paris,  are  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  treaty  con- 
cerning Eastern  Asia  in  which  the  governments  concerned  "  un- 
dertake to  apply  a  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine  to  this  part  of  the 
world."     We  read  : 

"Both  Mr.  Pichon  and  Mr.  Kurino  rightly  insist  upon  the 
purely  pacific  nature  of  the  agreement.  It  is  absolutely  conserva- 
tive :  it  is  directed  against  nobody,  and  it  has  no  objects  in  view- 
but  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  development  of  commercial 
and  industrial  relations  between  France  and  Japan.  Mr.  Pichon 
remarks  that  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  that  policy  pursued  by 
France   which    tries   to   prevent    complications   everywhere,  and 
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THE    IMPERIAL    CONFERENCE. 


The  Colonial  Premiers  and  other  officials  whose  deliberations  in  London  have  proved  a  disappointment  all  around.     Sir  Robert  Bond,  the  "stormy  petrel," 

is  the  distinguished-looking  man  with  a  full  beard  at  the  right  end  of  the  second  row. 


particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  France  has  special 
interests." 

In  spite  of  these  pacific  declarations  of  Messrs.  Pichon  and 
Kurino,  the  German  papers  persist  in  seeing  in  this  new  compact 
not  only  a  menace  to  their  interests  in  Kiau-Chau,  but  also  another 
rivet  in  the  wail  of  brass  which  is  to  isolate  Germany  in  Europe. 
The  Vossischc  Zeititng(  Berlin)  asks  indignantly: 

"  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  this  agreement  is  one  more  con- 
spiracy directed  against  Germany?  England,  Japan,  China,  and 
France  are  taking  measures  to  secure  their  own  possessions.  Put 
what  is  our  position  with  regard  to  Kiau-Chau  ?  Is  it  not  palpable 
that  the  future  of  our  colony  is  now  blighted?  And  more  than 
this.  In  the  event  of  a  European  war  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land or  France,  these  latter  two  Powers  will  leave  the  defense  of 
their  Asiatic  possessions  to  Japan,  who,  as  soon  as  war  is  de- 
clared, will  occupy  the  German  colonies." 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichteti  comments  on  the  new  alliance  in 
almost  the  very  same  words.  The  total  isolation  of  Germany  is 
elsewhere  predicted  as  the  outcome  of  this  network  of  treaties. 
Says  the  Frank! inter  Zeilung: 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this  Franco-Japanese  treaty 
is  another  mesh  in  the  net  in  which  Germany  is  to  be  entangled. 
First  there  was  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  then  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese agreement ;  now  comes  the  Franco-Japanese  compact,  and 
a  Russo-Japanese  alliance  is  soon  to  follow.  Is  not  the  ring  of 
exclusion  which  isolates  Germany  now  completed?" 

These  forebodings  are  also  exprest  by  the  Berlin  papers  Ger- 
mania  and  Reichsbote,  but  the  Koelnische  Zeilung  illustrates  von 
Buelow's  reference  to  the  elephant  and  the  whale  by  stating  that 
Germany's  slight  interest  in  East  Asia  precludes  the  necessity  of 
including  her  in  the  new  treaty  stipulations  ;  besides,  adds  this  offi- 
cial organ,  the  alliance  is  really  founded  on  the  fact  that  Japan 
needs  loans  from  France  to  develop  her  resources.  The  Neue 
Freie  P resse (V \erma ,  thinks  that  Germany  will  now  be  driven  into 
the  arms  of  Russia. 

The  French  papers  naturally  enough  felicitate  Mr.  Pichon  on 
the  new  move  he  is  making,  and  the  Parisian  Figaro,  Temps. 
Journal  des  Dibats,  and  Croix  all  maintain  the  pacific  intention 


of  France  in  Asia.  The  Croix  justifies  the  treaty  by  mentioning 
"' the  pitiable  condition  of  the  defenses  in  France's  Indo-Chinese 
possessions  "  and  their  need  of  safeguard  against  that  "terrible  lit- 
tle people,"  the  Japanese.  One  discordant  note  in  this  consensus 
is  struck  by  Mr.  Rochefort.  who  in  his  Intransigeavt  (Paris)  de- 
clares bluntly  : 

"'The  tendency  of  the  Franco-Japanese  entente  is  decidedly  anti- 
German  and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  tightening  the  links  in  the 
chain  which  surrounds  Germany  and  isolates  her  in  Europe." — 
translations  wade  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


THE  "STORMY   PETREL"  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 

THE  sky  and  sea  have  appeared  to  outsiders  perfectly  serene 
during  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London.  There  have 
been  feasts  and  smiles  on  all  sides  to  welcome  the  premiers — but, 
as  Lucretius  has  observed,  "from  the  very  fountain  of  merriment 
and  amid  the  roses  of  the  feast  something  of  bitterness  starts  up." 
The  bitterness  in  this  case  has  been  occasioned  by  the  woes,  or,  as 
Sir  Robert  Bond  would  put  it,  the  wrongs,  of  Newfoundland, 
whose  interests  have  been  sacrificed  by  Great  Britain,  he  avers, 
to  her  powerful  and  persuasive  friend,  the  United  States.  Sir 
Robert  Bond,  who  has  become,  according  to  a  Canadian  paper, 
"the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Conference,"  arrived  in  London  feeling 
sure  of  obtaining  redress  for  the  present  modus  vivendi  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  United  States.  As  we  read  in  an  article 
by  H.  C.  Thompson  in  The  National  Review  this  agreement  gives 
Americans  free  admission  to  the  herring-fisheries  of  the  colony. 
The  Americans  can  sell  their  fish  in  the  States  without  paying 
duty,  while  the  catches  of  Newfoundland  fishermen  must  pay  duty 
at  Boston  or  Portland.  Premier  Bond  came  to  the  Conference  to 
protest  against  this  and  other  infractions  of  colonial  rights  imposed 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and,  as  Mr.  Thompson  says  • 

"  Newfoundland,  after  all,  is  the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  and  has 
been   the  most  hardly  used.     To  put  it  on    no  higher    grounds 
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would  it  not  be  wise  to  make  allowance  for 
her  perfectly  natural  resentment — a  resent- 
ment which  has  never  degenerated  into  dis- 
loyalty— and  to  deal  generously  and  mag- 
nanimously with  her  in  regard  to  a  question 
which  is  to  her  of  such  importance,  and  about 
which  she  feels  so  keenly  ?  Is  there  not  room, 
too,  for  a  little  sentiment  in  the  matter?  She 
stood  loyally  by  us  in  our  time  of  stress; 
ought  we  not  to  stand  by  her  in  her  protracted 
struggle  against  so  overwhelmingly  powerful 
an  adversary?" 

Sir  Robert  lkmd  made  a  final  appeal,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  press,  at  the 
close  of  the  Conference.  He  echoed  the  words 
of  another  colonial  premier,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  "The  Conference  has  been  a  failure 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  for  the  majority  of 
us,  a  failure  and  a  sham."  He  averred  that 
unless  the  Conference  could  do  something  for 
the  Newfoundlanders  they  must  starve,  and 
concluded  by  exclaiming  :  "It  is  a  gross  hu- 
miliation, a  humiliation  and  neglect  which  you 
■would  not  dare  to  offer  a  colony  powerful 
enough  to  give  effect  to  its  resentment.  It 
is  most  unjust,  and  I  repeat  again  that  you  are 
deliberately  neglecting  us  for  the  sake  of 
American  interests." 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  Sir  Robert  remarked  : 

"  I  am  deeply  disappointed  at  the  result  of 
my  effort  to  obtain  justice  for  my  colony, 
inasmuch  as  I  only  appealed  for  justice  and 
responsibility  such  as  is  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution  we  possess." 

But  the  Montreal  Daily  ]Vilness  declares 
that  Newfoundland  has  no  real  grievance  in  the  matter. 


and  invites  her  to  come  under  the  egis  of  her 
big  sister,  in   the  following  terms : 

"  If  the  little  colony  had  been  a  portion  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  believe,  in  view 
of  the  resentment  which  the  Alaska  award 
created  in  this  country,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  infinitely  more  careful 
in  dealing  with  this  fishery  question.  Cer- 
tainly it  seems  reasonable  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  Newfoundland  should  join 
the  Dominion.  She  would  receive  generous 
terms  and  good  treatment,  and  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  as  to  her  general  position 
in  the  Empire  and  as  to  her  dealings  with  the 
United  States." 


NICHOLAS    TCHAYKOYSKY, 

"  The  Father  of  the  Russian  Revolution," 
who  predicts  that  in  ten  years  Russia  will  be 
a  republic.  Me  is  now  in  America  organizing 
branches  of  "Friends  of  Russian  Freedom." 


It  savs 


"The  whole  nidus  _nd  core  of  the  Newfoundland  business  is 
here:  Shall  a  self-governing  colony  have  its  laws,  passed  under 
its  constitution,  overridden  by  the  imperial  authorities,  for  imperial 
interests  or  exigencies  or  for  any  reason  whatever?  To  which  the 
answer  is:  Certainly,  that  is  what  imperial  consent  or  veto  is  for. 
There  must  be  some  means  of  forbidding  a  law  which  contravenes 
the  well-being  of  the  Empire." 

The  Toronto  News,  however,  sympathizes  with  Newfoundland 


ANALYSIS  OF   THE  RUS- 
SIAN  "CADETS" 

THE  Douma  has  had  many  critics,  and 
quite  possibly  has  deserved  them,  for 
history  sees  few  instances  of  a  new  parliament 
rising  to  life  at  once,  perfect  and  full-armed 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  The 
early  sessions  of  the  American  Congress  and 
the  French  Assembly  excited  laughter  among 
the  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  history  of  the 
Douma  and  its  parties  so  far  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing and  a  dreary  one.  Professor 
Martens  has  uttered  a  fierce  philippic  against 
the  whole  body  (quoted  in  THE  LITERARY 
Digest,  May  n,  p.  751',  and  now  a  man 
scarcely  less  eminent  has  impeached  what  was 
considered  to  be,  at  least  under  Count  Hey- 
den,  the  one  element  of  saneness,  unselfish- 
ness, and  patriotism  in  the  whole  assembly— the  "Cadets,"  or 
Constitutional  Democrats  of  Russia.  This  party  constitute 
about  a  third  of  the  Douma.  Their  profest  platform  is  "liberty 
for  the  people."  Yet,  says  Mr.  N.  P.  Wasilieff,  the  eminent  Rus- 
sian journalist,  writing  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris >,  they  form 
by  no  means  a  united  group.  In  fact,  Russian  politicians  know 
nothing  about  distinct  party  lines,  and  while  the  Cadets  are 
ranged  under  one  banner,  they  have  at  least  ten  different  pro 
grams.     But  yet  the  whole  line,  Right  and  Left,  the  elite  and  the 


GENERAL  KONZMINE-KARAVAIEFF 

"  Who  has  made  himself  odious  to  the 
Czar,"  says  Mr.  Wasilieff,  "  by  stirring 
up  sedition  among  the  younger  men  of 
the  Douma." 


MR.   1IESSEN, 

"  The  walking  delegate  of  the  Ca- 
dets, a  society  man  who  acts  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  revolutionists 
and  the  fashionable  world." 


DR.    FRENKEL, 

"A  typical  Hebrew  Cadet,  very  vio- 
lent in  theory,  but  preferring  that  the 
Christian  should  pull  his  chestnuts  out 
of  the  tire  for  him.*' 


MR.  GREDESCOUL, 

"A  man  credited  with  knowing  and 
being  able  to  do  everything.  He  went 
up  like  a  skv-rocket  and  comes  down 
like  a  stick." 


REPRESENTATIVE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    CADET    PARTY 
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ragtag  and  bobtail  of  the  Cadets,  are  practically  disciplined  and 
swung  by  the  Center,  which  is  composed,  continues  this  writer, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  their  friends  and  agents.  Mr.  Wasi- 
lieff  avers  that  the  Cadets  are  all  at  heart  selfish  revolutionaries, 
many  of  them  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Poles,  and  Armenians,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  the  good  of  their  country,  who  do 
not  love  Russia,  while  their  party  headquarters  is  a  mere  "shop," 
where  each  one  wishes  to  pick  up  something  for  himself.  To 
quote : 

"In  this 'shop'  of  the  Cadets  there  is  everything  which  any 
political  aspirant  can  expect  or  hope  for.  There  the  Israelites 
may  piak  up  for  nothing  equality  of  rights;  the  Poles  look  for 
autonomy  from  the  same  source;  the  Armenians  hope  to  gain 
ascendency  over  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  Mohammedans 
lordship  over  the  Armenians.  The  slaves  of  commerce  are  led  to 
think  that  this 'shop'  will  provide  them  with  one  day  of  rest  a 
week,  as  well  an  improvement  in  their  material  comfort.  Mer- 
chants enter  on  the  lookout  for  a  better  system  of  public  finance, 
and  the  most  important  section  of  the  population,  the  peasants, 
seek  there  to  find 'land  and  liberty.'  Especially  land.  Nothing 
is  heard  falling  from  their  lips  in  that  shop  but 'land  !  land!  land!' 
and  assuredly  the  companions  of  Columbus  did  not  shout  out  the 
word  more  loudly  and  more  enthusiastically  when  they  saw  land 
before  them  after  their  long  and  perilous  voyage  over  the  ocean." 

This  famous  shop  offers  also  certain  secret  goods,  such  as 
promised  place  and  rank.  But  the  promises  are  often  betrayed. 
The  Left  of  the  "  Cadets,"  we  are  told,  is  very  largely  made  up 
of  "  educated  and  civilized  Israelites  who  dress  like  Europeans 
and  frequent  the  theaters  and  clubs."  Of  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  these  Cadets  of  the  Left  this  writer  remarks: 

"  They  remain  to  the  last  furious  haters  of  Russia.  They  hate 
the  country,  the  Russian  eagle,  the  power  of  the  Russian  state. 
The  Jew  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jew.  and  his  hatred  grows 
fierce  and  fiercer  every  day.  Great  was  his  joy  when  he  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  Japanese  victories  over  the  Russians.  He 
felt  all  the  sweetness  of  revenge  in  speaking  of  Mukden  and 
Tsushima." 

But  while  the  Jew  chooses  as  his  political  party   that  which 


favors  revolution,  he  does  not  like  revolvers  and  bombs.     As  Mr. 
VVasilieff  says : 

"  He  is  not  so  stupid  as  that.  He  recognizes  the  advantage  of 
gaining  something  without  running  any  risk.  He  therefore  casts 
in  his  lot  with  the  Cadets,  the  Social  Democrats.  ...  As  far  as 
the  world  sees  he  remains  loyal,  while  his  thoughts  and  his  acts 
and  efforts  are  plunged  in  revolutionary  darkness.  But  it  is  al- 
ways the  Christian 'comrades  '  who  march  forth  to  execute  the 
plots  of  their  Israelite 'comrades.'  The  Jew  always  follows  the 
good  example  of  that  young  lady  who  was  quite  willing  to  sell  her- 
self so  long  as  she  could  at  the  same  time  preserve  her  virtue." 

Such  are  the  Rightists  and  Leftists  of  the  "Cadets"  or  Social 
Democrats  and  their  supporters  in  the  Douma.  But  what  of  the 
Center?     This  eminent  Russian  journalist  says  : 

"  The  Central  section  of  the  '  Cadets.'  or  Social-Democrat  party, 
may  be  compared  to  a  wolf  wrapt  in  the  skin  of  a  sheep.  This 
comparison  indicates  in  the  clearest  way  the  true  character  of  this 
section,  which  operates  by  means  of  nothing  but  lies  and  fraud. 
If  they  were  to  speak  their  hearts  they  would  confess:  'Yes,  we 
are  revolutionaries,  if  by  this  term  you  understand  overthrowers 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  who  desire  to  snatch  the  power 
from  the  Government,  and  distribute  it  to  our  comrades;  who 
wish  to  found  a  bourgeois  republic.  We  shrink  from  nothing— law- 
lessness, immorality,  even  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  We 
shall  continue  to  be  revolutionaries  until  we  obtain  what  we  de- 
sire ! '  If  they  confest  this,  they  would  at  least  be  honest ;  but  far 
from  doing  so,  they  maintain  just  the  contrary." 

He  points  out  that  the  Center  is  made  up  of  incorrigible  and 
inveterate  rebels.  Their  type  is  that  of  Nicholas  Tchaykovsky, 
who  has  been  called  "  the  Father  of  the  Russian  Revolution."  Of 
these  "  revolutionaries  from  their  youth  "  he  mentions  several  and 
gives  a  brief  biography  of  them.  The  contradictions  and  hypoc- 
risies of  the  "  Cadets"  are  summed  up  in  this  writer's  remark  that 
"it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Cadets  are  calling  up  the  people  to 
an  armed  revolt, at  the  same  time  that  they  pretend  to  oppose  and 
even  ridicule  such  a  proposal.  The  soul  of  the  party  is  filled  with 
fierce  hatred  for  the  Government :  the  tongue  of  the  party  pro- 
fesses a  strict  constitutionalism.  The  consequence  is  that  their 
ears  are  assailed  by  peals  of  laughter  from  all  sides.  And  the 
'Cadets'  have  not  even  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say  this 
laughter  is  unmerited."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    BIG    STICK    AND   THE   LITTLE   STICKS. 

"  Edward's  idea  of  peace  is  that  none  of  us  must  get  a  new  stick." 

—Jugend  •  Munich). 


A  WARY   BIRD. 

Peace—"  Won't  you  let  me  trim  your  claws  ?" 
German  Eagle—  "  Thanks!    I  prefer  them  long  ! " 

-  Punch  ("London). 


WHERE   DISARMAMENT   STICKS. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  THAT   RUNS  ON  A 
TIGHT  ROPE 

AN  interesting  application  of  the  gyroscope  was  exhibited  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Royal  Society  by  Louis 
Brennan,  the  inventor  of  the  Brennan  torpedo.  The  inventor  has 
succeeded,  by  the  use  of  swiftly  rotating  fly-wheels,  in  making  the 
model  of  an  electric  train  run  on  a  single  wire  cable  without  tend- 
ency to  capsize.  His  device  is  thus  described  in  Engineering 
(London,  May  10) : 

"The  car  or  locomotive  is  wholly  above  the  rail-level,  and  yet 
evinces  no  inclination  to  overturn.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  two  gyroscopes  with  horizontal  axes  mounted  in  the  car 
and  rotated  at  high  velocities  in  opposite  directions.  When  these 
are  running  at  the  required  speed,  their  influence  is  such  that  the 
car  remains  upright,  either  when  at  a  standstill  or  when  moving 
along  its  rail,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  center  of  gravity  is 
high  above  the  latter.  The  gyroscope  wheels  are  mounted  in  spe- 
cial bearings,  and  are  rotated,  by  means  of  electric  motors,  in  a 
vacuum,  so  that  both  the  bearing  and  air  friction  are  very  small. 
The  energy  stored  up  in  the  fly-wheels  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
revolving  at  the  velocity  necessary  to  impart  stability  to  the  vehi- 
cle for  a  considerable  time  after  the  current  is  cut  off.  The 
model  exhibited,  which  measures 
about  six  feet  long,  is  supported 
on  four  small  wheels,  all  power- 
driven,  arranged  in  two  groups, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  vehicle. 
Each  group  is  a  monorail  bogie 
pivoted  both  vertically  and  hor- 
izontally, the  car  being  thus  able 
to  take  very  small  curves,  and  to 
travel  over  uneven  ground  with- 
out fear  of  derailment.  The  mo- 
live  power  in  the  model  is  derived 
from  accumulators  carried  by  the 
vehicle  itself,  current  also  being 
drawn  from  these  to  keep  the  gy- 
roscope wheels  rotating  while  the 
vehicle  is  standing.  .  .  .  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  weight  of  the  gy- 
roscope wheels  should  be  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
loaded  vehicle.  The  model  which 
Mr.  Brennan  showed  in  motion  is 
large  enough  to  carry  a  man,  but 
was  sent  round  the  meeting-room 
at  Burlington  House  unattended. 

"  It  was  made  to  travel  at  considerable  speed  on  a   track  about 


NEGOTIATING  A    HILL  WITH  A    FULL   CARGO 


THE    FIRST     I'ASSFNGER-  THE   1N\  EN  lOR  S    1)  AUGH1 


MR.    LOUIS    BRENNAN    AND    HIS    CAR. 

Showing  the  locomotive  balanced  on  a  steel  cable. 

eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  negotiated   sharp  curves  with  the 

greatest  ease.  It  was  also  run  on 
to  a  tight  wire  rope  fixt  to  a  stout 
timber  frame,  and  the  whole 
frame  was  turned  down  through 
ninety  degrees  from  the  vertical 
to  the  horizontal  position.  Dur- 
ing this  performance  the  vehicle, 
unaided,  remained  upright  on  the 
rope,  and  maintained  its  upright 
position  till  the  gyroscope  frames 
w~e  locked,  when  legs  were  put 
out  to  support  it.  A  wire  rope 
was  also  coiled  about  on  the 
platform,  and  the  machine  ran 
over  this,  taking  sharp  curves 
without  difficulty.  This  model 
and  demonstration  were  alto- 
gether of  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  above 
description  to  show  that  the  model 
was  intended  as  anything  else 
than  an  interesting  scientific  toy. 
but  in  the  accounts  cabled  to  the 
daily  press  of  this  country  it  appears  as  a  "great  triumph  of 
science."  "  of  epoch-making  importance."  and  as  heralding  an  ap- 
proaching revolution  in  transportation.  In  The  Sun  (New  York. 
May  91  the  inventor  is  quoted  as  saying  to  an  interviewer  : 

"  Everything  points  to  great  economy  resulting  from  making  the 
vehicles  wider  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  on  ordinary  rail- 
ways, and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to  make  the  experimental 
wagon  twelve  feet  wide,  or  one  and  a  half  times  as  wide  as  usual. 
For  civil  work  in  the  colonies  the  vehicles  will  probably  be  two 
or  three  times  as  wide,  if  not  more.  Brakes  capable  of  being 
operated  by  pneumatic  or  manual  power  are  provided  for  all  the 
wheels. 

"The  rail,  which  is  of  curved  top.  only  requires  to  be  the  same 
weight  as  one  of  the  rails  on  an  ordinary  line  in  order  to  carry  the 
same  load  on  the  same  number  ot  wheels  in  each  case.  The  sleep- 
ers also  only  require  to  be  one-half  the  usual  length  to  give  the  same 
area  of  support  to  the  vehicle. 

"  Flying  lines  of  railway  can  be  laid  with  great  rapidity  over  un- 
even ground  with  slight  expenditure  of  labor.  Specially  designed 
building  vehicles  are  also  planned  on  the  monorail  principle 
and  equipped  with  electric  gear  for  handling  the  rails,  being 
kept  at  the  rail-head  for  the  purpose.  It  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  working  in  this  manner  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  up 
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with  an  army  on  the  march  and  supply  them  with  all  their 
requirements." 

We  are  told  in  the  same  dispatch  that  the  inventor  has  been 
working  on  his  system  for  several  years  and  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  borne  a  large  share  of  the  expense  :  further,  that  the 
Government  of  India  is  about  to  buiid  a  mode  of  ful  size  for  ad 
ditional  tests.  American  engineers.,  according  to  The  Evening 
Post  (New  York,  May  9),  are  not  disposed  to  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospects  of  such  a  system  of  locomotion.  A  New  York  rail- 
road man  says : 

The  gyroscope  is  not  intended  to  furnish  motive  power  for  the 
trains  according  to  this  London  story  but  merely  to  keep  the 
trains  from  tipping  over  on  their  side.  If  anything  should  happen 
to  the  gyroscope,  what  would  become  of  a  rapidly  moving  train 
spinning  along  on  a  single  rail? 

*  Much  would  be  lost  in  safety  of  travel  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system,  fa  it  coula  oe  made  to  work.  Theoretically,  something 
migh<;  be  gained  in  speed,  but  I  douDt  if  there  would  be  any  added 
economy  in  operating  expenses 

"Its  true  there  would  be  one  rah  instead  of  two,  and  the  num- 
ber ot  wheels  and  bearings 
would  be  reduced  by  one- 
halt.  But  that  saving  would 
probabiy  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  cost  of  the 
gyroscope  machinery.  The 
plan  is  to  have  the  gyro- 
scopes revolve  in  vacuums. 
To  provide  the  vacuums 
wilt  be  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive factor  in  itself. 

"  The  weight  of  the  plant 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  estimated 
power.  What  can  be  done 
with  a  model  may  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  with  a 
real  train." 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHS    OF    AREAS 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who 
was  said  recently  by  Lord 
Kelvin  to  be  one  of  the  only 

three  men  in  the  world  who  really  understand  the  gyroscope, 
has  exprest  a  similar  opinion  of  the  probable  failure  of  the 
Brennan  road.  In  a  cablegram  to  the  New  York  Times  he  is 
thus  quoted  : 

"  I  think  his  plan  to  keep  the  carriages  from  tipping  by  the 
action  oi  the  gyroscope  will  be  beset  with  a  great  many  difficult 
problems,  so  difficult  in  fact,  as  to  make  the  whole  scheme  abso- 
uteiy  impracticable.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Brennan  s 
tram  was  running  east  or  west  and  there  was  a  strong  wind  from 
the  north  the  wind  would  exert  considerable  force  on  the  train  in 
the  same  direction,  and  I  think  under  those  conditions  the  plane 
oi  trie  gyroscope  would  gradually  yield,  capsizing  the  train." 


be  satisfactory,  especially  as  bread  containing  this  flour  is  unusu- 
ally fine  and  white,  if,  unfortunately,  the  use  of  maize  flour  had 
not  certain  inconveniences. 

"  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  pellagra,  a  disease  often  mortal, 
rages  particularly,  and  perhaps  solely,  in  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple use  maize  for  food. 

"  It  is  true  that  altho  those  who  use  it  exclusively  are  almost 
all  attacked,  it  rarely  attacks  those  who  eat  the  maize  in  moder- 
ation. However  this  may  be,  these  conditions  merit  attention, 
especially  in  parts  ot  France  where  bread  is  largely  eaten." — 
Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 
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An  area  of  decomposition  in  medieval 
glass. 


OK   DECOMPOSITION    IN    GLASS. 

Similar  area  produced  experimentally  in  mod- 
ern window-glass. 


AN    ATTACK    ON   CORN-MEAL— In    noting    the   increasing 

consumption  ot  Indian  corn  in  Europe.  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  271 

warns  ;ts  readers  that  tins  use  maybe  attended  with  danger— in- 

C-mation  tnat  will  be  news  to  Americans.     This  paper  explains 

ific  statement  in  these  words  : 

^The  United  States  now  sends  to  Europe  great  quantities  of 
maize  flour  owing  to  special  methods  of  preparation  this  is  per- 
fectly white,  win. e  that  made  here  in  France]  is  slightly  yellow. 
This  hour  costs  in  Fiance  only  22  trancs  per  100  kilograms  about 
2  cents  a  pound],  while  wheat  flour  of  the  best  grade  costs  32 
[nearly  3  cents  a  pound]-;  besides  which,  in  Dread  making,  while 
pure  wheat  flour  gives  a  result  of  130  per  cent.,  the  addition  of  20 
per  cent,  ot  maize  brings  this  up  to  150  per  cent  These  two  rea- 
sons are  evidently  inducing  bakers  to  make  use  oi  this  iiew  prod 
net  and  itv.s  has  been  done  for  several  years  past  .n  Belgium  and 
even  in  the  north  ot  France  ;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  custom 
will  extend  rapidly    unless  it  is  stopt      In  fact   everything  would 


HOW  GLASS  DECAYS 

/""*  LASS  is  not  popularly  regarded  as  subject  to  decay,  but  that 
^— *  is  because  the  alterations  in  it  take  place  very  slowly.  Old 
glass,  such  as  that  in  windows  that  have  stood  for  centuries  may 
show  marked'signs  of  disintegration.  It  has  been  shown  by  Noel 
Heaton,  an  English  authority,  in  a  paper  on  the  decay  of  medieval 

stained  glass,  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  that  the 
manner  of  this  disintegra- 
tion may  reveal  the  com- 
position of  the  glass  and 
the  method  by  which  it  was 
made.  We  quote  from  an 
abstract  in  Nature  (Lon- 
don, May  2).  Says  this 
paper : 

"  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  making 
of  window-glass  was  not 
handed  down  from  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  rediscovered 
in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  author  thinks  it  most 
probable  (altho  evidence  is 
too  scanty  to  justify  this  as 
a  statement  of  fact)  that 
the  glass  of  the  earliest  stained-glass  windows,  that  is,  those  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  cast 
window-glass  most  generally  employed  by  the  Romans,  this  be- 
ing the  method  that  would  most  naturally  suggest  itself  in  the 
first  place. 

"The  composition  of  the  glass  described  by  Theophilus  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Romans,  being  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  treatise  referred  to,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
the  ashes  of  beechwood.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  glass 
varied  very  considerably  in  composition  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places,  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  sand  used  and  the 
varying  nature  of  the  wood  ashes,  which  would  in  all  probability 
be  obtained  by  burning  whatever  species  of  timber  came  nearest 
to  hand." 

Medieval  glass,  the  author  tells  us,  decays  characteristically, 
commonly  becoming  covered  with  pits,  like  worm -holes  in  an  old 
oak  cabinet.  The  process  seems  to  reproduce  on  a  small  scale 
the  action  of  time  and  weather  on  geological  formations,  such  as 
chalk  and  sandstone — a  combination  of  corrosion  and  internal 
change.     To  quote  again  : 

"  Corrosion  of  the  surface  of  glass  is  produced  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  moisture,  which  gradually  extracts  the  soluble  sili- 
cates, leaving  the  insoluble  silica  in  a  thin  film,  the  glass  thereby 
becoming  iridescent.  Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  lime  it 
contains,  However  medieval  glass  does  not  become  iridescent  as 
the  resmt  of  corrosion.  On  the  extraction  of  the  alkali  by  water 
this  lime  is  left  iaehind  with  the  silica,  and  forms  with  it  a  hard, 
insoluble  silicate  of  lime,  which  adheres  to  the  corroded  surface 
of  the  glass,  torming  an  opaque  scum  or  patina.  In  some  cases 
this  is  so  marked  that  the  .glass  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  coat 
of  cement. 

"The  peculiar  pitting  of  old   stained  glass  is  not,  however,  in 
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ARTIFICIAL  MOUTHS. 


For  producing  the  sound   of  French   c     For  producing  the  sound  of   French 
(English  a  as  in  wwfei.  (English*). 


For  producing  the  vowel  sound  o. 


For  producing   the  sound  of  French  on 
(English  oo,  as  in  moon  , 


the  author's  opinion,  due  to  corrosion  at  all,  but  to  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  glass.  As  is  well  known,  glass  changes  its 
constitution  and  becomes  crystalline  if  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  a 
length  of  time.  What  happens  in  a  few  hours  when  the  glass  is 
hot  tends  to  take  place  on  prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
with  this  difference:  that  when  the  glass  is  molten  its  molecules 
can  freely  move  about,  whereas  when  it  is  cold  and  rigid  such 
freedom  of  movement  is  impossible;  in  consequence  the  definite 
formation  of  crystals  can  not  take  place,  and  the  result  of  the 
change  is  different.  What  happens  is  this:  In  the  first  place, 
molecules  of  the  same  kind  tend  to  separate  out  from  the  homo- 
geneous mixture  and  collect  round  a  point  forming  a  center  of 
decomposition.  Proceeding  from  this  center  the  glass  is  found 
decomposing  into  definite  compounds  in  an  ever-enlarging  circle 
until  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  the  strain  set  up  in  the  glass  by 
this  molecular  movement  results  in  a  crack  forming  round  the  area 
of  decomposition,  and  then  the  whole  mass  comes  away,  leaving 
behind  it  a  little  hole  or  pit  in  the  surface  of  the  glass." 


A  REAL  TALKING-MACHINE 

rT"*HE  phonograph  is  sometimes  called  a  "'talking-machine,"  but 
*■  it  is  so  only  in  a  special  sense.  The  same  term  might  as 
well  be  applied  to  the  telephone.  Both  merely  reproduce  speech, 
one  preserving  the  record  that 
enables  it  to  do  so,  for  any  de- 
sired length  of  time,  and  the  oth- 
er transmitting  it  to  a  distance. 
To  originate  speech  is  beyond 
the  power  of  either,  and  consti- 
tutes quite  a  different  problem. 
Inventors  were  at  work  upon 
this  problem  long  before  the 
phonograph  was  thought  of, 
but  witli  little  success.  The 
complicated  machine  once  ex- 
hibited by  Barnum,  which  enun- 
ciated a  few  familiar  words  in 
scarcely  recognizable  fashion, 
probably  represented  the  fur- 
thest point  reached  by  these 
workers.  Recently  Dr.  IMarage. 
a  Frenchman,  has  taken  up  the 
problem  and  has  succeeded  in 
constructing  what  may  be  called 
a  "talking"  siren,  which  produces  accurately  all  the  vowel-sounds 
both  in  the  speaking  and  in  the  singing  voice.  In  constructing 
this  device  Dr.  Marage  intended  it  primarily  for  gaging  the 
sharpness  of  hearing  in  different  individuals.  Says  Dr.  Alfred 
(iradenwitz,  writing  on  the  subject  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York.  May  n) : 


Courtesj  of  "•  The  ScientlBc  American,"  New  York 

DR.    MARAGE    IN    HIS    LABORATORY. 

On  the  table  are  a  manometer  and  mouthpiece  for  uttering  vowel  sounds. 


"The  'acoumeters  '  previously  constructed  for  the  purpose  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  producing  respectively  noises,  musi- 
cal vibrations,  or  the  vibrations  of  spoken  words.  The  first  two 
classes  will  obviously  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  way  in  which  a 
given  individual  may  be  able  to  perceive  spoken  words.  In  fact, 
many  persons  have  a  rather  limited  capacity  of  hearing  ordinary 
speech,  but  are  able  to  hear  distinctly  either  musical  vibrations  or 
noises.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  complex  character 
of  spoken  words. 

"A  graphical  record  of  vowels  (such  as  the  flames  of  Koenigi  is 
composed  of  a  certain  group  of  vibrations.  French  'i  '  i  English 
'e  ")  and  French  'ou  '  (English  oo  ')  are  composed,  for  example, 
of  isolated  vibrations,  e  *  (English  ay')  and  o  :  by  groups  of 
two.  and  French  'a  '  ('a  *  as  in  father  ')  by  groups  of  three  vibra- 
tions. In  order  to  reconstitute  these  vowels,  the  groups  referred 
to  should  thus  be  artificially  reproduced.  To  this  effect  slots 
arranged  in  groups  of  one.  two,  and  three  respectively  are  cut  in 
a  rotatable  circular  disk.  When  air  is  blown  through  these  slots 
the  vowels  mentioned  will  be  distinctly  heard.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  only  recognized  by  the  ear.  but  give  the  same  graphical  rec- 
ords as  natural  vowels  or  the  vowels  produced  by  a  phonograph. 
However,  they  correspond  with  sung  vowels  only.  In  order  to 
obtain  spoken  vowels  the  air  current  is  made  to  pass  through  spe- 
cial molds,  which  accurately  imitate  the  form  of  the  human 
mouth  in  pronouncing  a  given  vowel.     The  graphical  records  of 

these  sounds  are  absolutely 
identical  with  those  of  natural 
spoken  vowels.  An  artificial 
talker  is  thus  obtained,  and  the 
apparatus  in  question  may  be 
nth  termed  vowel  siren  *  or 
talking  siren. 

"  The  most  valuable  property 
of  this  apparatus  is  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sounds  given  out 
by  it  is  accurately  proportional 
to  the  pressure  of  the  air  current. 
It  thus  affords  a  means  of  ga- 
ging the  intensity  ot  a  given 
sound  and  producing  a  sound  of 
any  desired  strength.  This  is 
made  use  of  in  determining 
keenness  of  hearing. 

"  The  ear  to  be  tested  should 
be  placed  at  a  constant  dis- 
tance from  the  instrument,  the 
sound  intensity  of  which  is 
gradually  increased  by  augment- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  air.  this 
ot     ,i   highly  sensitive    metallic 


by 


means 


pressure    being  gaged 
manometer. 

"The  sound  produced  by  a  pressure  of  i  millimeter  is  perfectly 
well  perceived  by  a  normal  ear.  If  the  pressure  for  an  ear  must 
be  raised  to  40  millimeters  before  the  sound  can  be  heard,  the 
acoustic  sense  of  the  patient  maybe  said  to  be  1  :  40:  if  to  60.  1  :6o: 
if    to  200,  1  :  20c.  and  so  on  — a  simple  and  efficient  scale.     The 
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apparatus  thus  affords  an  extremely  simple  measuring  inc„ -merit, 
which  always  remains  constant.  Its  readings  may  be  accurately 
checked  and  reproduced  whenever  desired." 


VALUE  OF  "BREAKFAST  FOODS" 

I^HE  wheaten  and  oaten  products  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  under  the  general  name  of  "  breakfast  f oods  "  are 
discust  by  Prof.  Robert  Harcourt  in  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (March  30)  with  regard  to  their  composition, 
digestibility,  and  cost.  According  to  Professor  Harcourt,  the 
claims  made  for  some  of  these  foods  have  little  justification  in 
fact.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  made  for  The  Lancet  (London, 
May  4  .      Says  this  paper: 

"The  various  breakfast  foods  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
classes:  1.  The  old  forms  of  uncooked  granulated  oatmeal  and 
the  wheat  farinas.  Foods  of  this  class  are  served  after  cooking 
cither  for  a  short  time  or  for  several  hours.  2.  Partially  cooked 
rolled  and  flaked  grains.  In  manufacturing  these  foods  the  grain 
is  softened  by  steaming  and  then  rolled  and  dried.  In  this  way 
the  food  is  slightly  cooked  and  may  be  subsequently  prepared  for 
the  table  in  a  very  shprt  time.  3.  Cooked  foods — e.g.,  shredded 
wheat,  which  may  be  served  at  once  without  further  cooking.  4. 
Malted  foods  eg.,  Force  and  Grape  Nuts,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  both  cooked  and  partially  digested.  Professor  Harcourt 
examined  the  following  breakfast  foods:  Granulated  and  rolled 
oats.  Quaker  Oats,  wheat  farina,  wheat  germ,  and  rolled  wheat, 
flaked  barley,  corn-meal.  Orange  Meat,  Force.  Norka.  Malta  Vita. 
Grape  Nuts,  Canada  Flakes,  shredded  wheat,  and  rice  flakes.  Of 
these,  the  oatmeals  and  Norka,  an  oaten  product,  contain  the  most 
proteins  and  fat.  while  all  the  other  foods  are  richer  in  carbo- 
hydrates. From  a  consideration  of  the  data  set  forth  in  the  paper 
and  of  the  number  of  heat  calories  these  foods  produce  when  burned, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  oaten  products  have  the  highest 
nutritive  value.  The  much  advertisted  prepared  breakfast  foods 
.have  only  a  very  slight  advantage  over  the.  ordinary  wheaten  farinas." 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  these  different 
foods,  the  quantities  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  eaten  and 
excieted  were  separately  estimated,  the  differences  being  regarded 
as  the  amount  digested.  Healthy  young  men  were  taken  as  sub- 
jects, and  each  experiment  extended  over  a  period  of  four  days. 
To  quote  further : 

"According  to  these  results,  the  wheat  germ   is  more  fully  di- 
gested and  absorbed  than  any  of  the  other  foods.     The  protein  of 
all  the  foods  examined   is  less   completely  assimilated  than    the 
other  constituents.  .   .  .  The  results,  as  a  whole,  indicate  that  the 
expensive  prepared  breakfast  foods  are  not  more  completely  di- 
gested and  assimilated  than  the  wheaten  farinas  and  rolled  oats  or 
even  than  the  oLl  forms  of  granulated  oatmeal.     Calculations  were 
then  made  as  to  the  food  value  of  the  digestible  matter  obtained' 
from  a  given  money  value  of  each  of  the  foods  examined.     It  was 
found   that  corn-meal  is  the  most  economical  of  these  foods,  the 
oatmeals  take  second  place,  and  the  wheat  germ  occupies  the  third 
place.     Oatmeal  and  wheaten  farina  in  packages  are  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  in  bulk.     The  predigested  foods  are  very  much  more 
expensive.  .   .  .  Experiments  were  made   to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  cooking  on  the  solubility  of  these  various  foods.     Rolled 
oats  and  wheaten  farina  were  cooked  for  different  lengths  of  time, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  wheat-meals  are  more  readily  rendered 
SOiuble  by  heat  than  the  oatmeals.   .  .   .  The  result  showed  that 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  food  is  cooked  does  not  very 
materially    influence    the   percentage   amount   assimilated.     It   is 
possible  that  less  energy  may  have  been  expended  in  digesting  the 
foods  that  were  cooked  for  the  longer  times,  but  no  figures  could 
be  procured  on  this  point.     From  all  the  data  presented  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  corn-meal,    rolled    oats,  and    the   farinas,  especially   if 
bought  in  bulk   are  the  most  economical  breakfast  foods.     It  is, 
however,  true  that  these  foods  do  not  agree  with  every  one,  and 
that    the  predigested  foods  may  be  useful  for  those  people  who 
have  difficulty  in  digesting  starch.     Hut  the  intelligent  housewife 
who  needs  to  consider  economy  will  do  well  to  continue  to  use  the 
old  forms  of  breakfast  foods,  except  in  individual  cases  in  which 
difficulty  is  found  in  digesting  them." 


DANGER  IN  DECAY  OF  CONCRETE 

A  RE  our  structures  of  armored  or  reinforced  concrete,  now  so 
-*■*-  popular  as  a  building-material,  likely  to  be  permanent?  It 
has  been  assumed  hitherto,  and  no  facts  to  the  contrary  have  been 
adduced,  that  the  concrete  envelop  protects  the  iron  rods  or  bars 
embedded  in  it,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  rust.  Recent  experi- 
ments, however,  show  that,  where  there  are  electric  currents  in  the 
vicinity,  corrosion  may  take  place  within  the  concrete  very  quickly. 
The  latest  tests  are  those  made  by  A.  A.  Knudson,  of  New  York, 
and  reported  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  as  follows,  as 
described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York.  April  13): 

"  Some  blocks  of  one-to-one  Portland  cement  sand  concrete 
were  molded  in  a  common  metal  water-pail,  with  a  piece  of  2-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe  placed  vertically  within  the  blocks  to  a  depth 
of  about  8  inches.  When  the  blocks  were  three  years  old,  one  of 
them  was  placed  in  a  tank  of  sea-water,  and  another  in  a  tank  of 
fresh  water,  and  direct  current  was  fed  to  the  iron  pipes  in  the 
center  of  each  block,  the  negative  electrode  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron  placed  in  the  tank.  A  third  block,  similar  to  the 
other  two,  was  placed  in  a  tank  of  sea-water  but  was  not  subjected 
to  the  electric  current.  After  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  last- 
named  block  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  the  em- 
bedded pipe  was  perfectly  bright.  But  the  two  other  blocks, 
which  had  developed  cracks  during  the  test,  were  easily  broken 
open  :  yellowish  deposits  were  found  in  the  cracks,  where  the  con- 
crete had  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  could  be  cut  easily 
with  a  knife  ;  and  the  pipes  were  considerably  corroded,  showing 
a  loss  of  weight  of  over  2  per  cent.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
in  tests  with  blocks  of  standard  Rosendale  cement,  made  in  the 
same  mold,  altho  in  this  case  the  blocks  were  tested  thirty  days 
after  they  had  been  made.'" 

That  these  results  are  of  profound  significance  is  asserted  by 
the  writer,  who  is  of  opinion  that  they  call  for  careful  investigation 
on  the  part  of  concrete  engineers,  and  the  provision  of  special  in- 
sulation in  all  cases  where  embedded  steel,  or  reinforcing  material, 
is  liable  to  attack  by  stray  currents  near  wet  foundations.  He 
concludes : 

"The  whole  subject  of  electrolysis,  which,  because  of  the  exag- 
gerated use  to  which  it  has  been  put  by  a  sensational  press,  has 
not  received  from  technical  men  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  searching  investigation  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  laws  and  limits  of  this  form  of  corrosion." 


TO  LESSEN  THE  JAR  OF  MACHINERY 

THE  plan  of  a  French  engineer  to  place  all  heavy  machinery 
on  springs  aims  to  lessen  to  a  great  degree  the  annoyance 
felt  by  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  workshops.  This 
applies  especially  to  heavy  hammers  and  the  like,  whose  impact 
makes  the  very  ground  tremble  for  considerable  distances  around. 
We  translate  from  a  note  by  J.  Derome  in  the  Revue  Scientijique 
(Paris,  April  20).     Says  this  writer: 

"  The  problem  of  the  suppression  of  vibration  in  industrial  in- 
stallations, altho  not  one  of  the  most  pressing,  mur.t  nevertheless 
be  classed  among  those  that  have  not  yet  received  satisfactory 
solutions.  A  steel-works  installs  a  steam-hammer,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  municipal  regulations  it  bases  the  anvil  on  a  huge 
mass  of  masonry  resting  on  solid  ground.  Put  what  is 'solid 
ground  '—in  Paris,  at  any  rate?  In  numerous  places  hollows  have 
been  filled  in,  while  elsewhere  underneath  the  good  ground  are 
old  quarries  imperfectly  filled  up,  and  these  new  materials  are  ex- 
cellent transmitters  of  vibrations,  which  are  reinforced  by  excava- 
tions left  open.  The  hammer  has  scarcely  begun  to  work  when 
the  whole  neighborhood  declares  it  intolerable;  the  same  is  true 
of  simple  motors  of  a  few  horse-power,  of  dynamos,  drying- 
machines,  anvils,  and  printing-presses,  which  may  be  very  annoy- 
ing to  persons  in  a  surrounding  zone  that  is  often  quite  extended. 

"Many  systems    have    already   been    devised    to  remedy  these 
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troubles  —  insulating  ditches,  empty  or  full  of  loose  material,  sur- 
rounding the  foundation  of  the  vibrant  apparatus;  plates  oi'  india- 
rubber  or  linen  interposed  between  the  machine  and  its  founda- 
tion, etc.  But  the  ditches  are  seldom  deep  enough,  and  the  pads 
of  rubber  or  cloth  quickly  lose  the  elasticity  that  gives  them  their 
value.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  most  successful  steps  hitherto 
made  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  recent  invention 
of  Mr.  Jolivet,  which  depends  on  the  following  principle  :  In  place 
of  relying  on  the  elasticity  of  rubber  or  cloth,  which  decreases  as 
time  goes  on,  the  machine  is  placed  on  a  series  of  numerous  metal 
springs,  of  steel,  for  example,  grouped  in  parallel  between  sheets 
of  iron,  the  whole  constituting  an  elastic  plate  or  bed.  The  plate 
thus  made  up,  whose  total  thickness  does  not  exceed  5  centi- 
meters [2  inches],  may  be  placed  under  the  masonry  foundation, 
or  between  two  parts  thereof,  or  between  the  machine  and  the 
ioundation. 

"The  springs,  generally  of  coach-spring  form,  are,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plate,  surrounded  with  some  insulating  material  such  as 
felt,  whose  purpose  is  to  damp  the  vibrations  of  the  metal.  The 
number  of  the  springs  and  their  individual  elasticity  are  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  installation. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  the  true  solu- 
tion ;  this  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  those  who  live  near  fac- 
tories and  to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  who  naturally  wish 
to  add  to  their  installations  such  improvements  as  will  protect 
them  from  public  outcry." — Translation  made forTHK  Literary 
Digest. 

ASHES  AS  FUEL 

ALLUDING  to  the  recent  sensational  accounts  of  magic  fluids 
that  will  cause  ashes  to  burn  like  coal,  T.  H.  Reardon  tells 
us* in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  May  11)  that  efforts  to 
use  ashes  as  fuel  are  belated.  Whatever  fuel  value  the  ashes  may 
have  resides  in  the  unburned  coal  that  they  contain,  and  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  consume  this  before  it  reaches  the  ash- 
pile  than  to  adopt  measures  to  utilize  it  after  it  gets  there.  Says 
Mr.  Reardon  : 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  combustible  in  fuel  is  not  burned  as 
completely  as  it  should  be,  and  any  efforts  that  are  directed  in  an 
intelligent  way  to  reduce  this  waste  to  a  minimum  are  worthy  of 
emulation. 

"The  methods  that  are  in  vogue  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
are  giving  such  remarkable  results  in  the  hands  of  the  non-techni- 
cal, according  to  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  'burning  of 
ashes,'  seem  to  be  applied  in  a  very  inconsistent  manner.  The 
object  is  more  completely  to  burn  the  combustible  in  the  coal ; 
and  many  are  directing  their  efforts  toward  this  end  with  various 
degrees  of  success;  but  the  logically  correct  method  is  to  secure 
this  result  before  the  combustible  drops  through  the  grate  and 
goes  into  the  ash-pan. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the  combustible  which  drops 
through  the  grate  before  it  is  burned  involves  a  loss  that  is  two- 
fold in  character.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  consider  the  heat 
units  which  have  not  been  evolved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bustible has  not  been  burned  ;  in  the  next  place,  when  this  residue 
leaves  the  grate  it  has  a  temperature,  approximately,  as  great  as 
that  of  the  fire  from  which  it  has  just  separated. 

"  The  time  to  apply  the  remedy  is  before  the  residue  drops 
through  the  grate,  as  after  this  has  occurred  it  involves  a  second 
handling  of  the  material,  together  witli  the  fact  that  this  residue, 
if  used  as  fuel  in  a  second  operation,  must  regain  from  some 
source  the  heat  units  given  up  to  the  surroundings  during  the  time 
that  the  residue  has  been  cooling. 

"  The  combustion  of  fuel  can  be  made  more  perfect  by  adopting 
any  one  or  more  of  several  expedients,  always  bearing  in  mind. 
however,  that  the  results  secured  must  be  worth  more  than  the 
money  expended  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  That  is  simply  common 
sense. 

"The  effect  of  using  such  agents  as  free  oxygen,  oxygen  salts, 
potassium  nitrate,  potassium  chlorate,  etc.,  are  well  understood, 
and  wiH  not  receive  extended  mention  here.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  salt  (sodium 
chlorid,  NaCl),  oxalic  acid,  and  water — the  formula  which  is  be- 
ing widely  circulated  by  the  lay  press  at  the  present  time. 


"  Salt  is  not  known  to  exercise  any  beneficial  effect  on  hydrocar- 
bon combustion  ;  it  is  known  to  promote  the  fusion  of  silicates  at 
high  temperatures,  and  one  result  which  has  been  noted  already 
by  those  who  have  put  the  above  formula  to  a  rough-and-ready 
test  is  the  great  facility  with  which  clinkers  are  formed 

"  In  regard  to  the  use  of  oxalic  acid,  this  compound  when  heated 
breaks  up.  disengaging  carbon  dioxid  and  carbon  monoxid.  The 
carbon  monoxid  has  a  fuel  value;  that  is.  in  burning  it  takes  up 
another  atom  of  oxygen  ;  but  as  this  gas  is  derived  solely  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxalic  acid,  any  heat  derived  from  this 
source  can  not  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  ash-pile." 

Water.  Mr.  Reardon  goes  on  to  say,  has  no  fuel  value,  hut  sonic- 
coal  when  wet  will  burn  better  than  if  it  were  dry.  The  water 
holds  finely  pulverized  coal  together  until  the  mass  cakes  with  the 
heat,  and  the  steam  that  is  formed  leaves  the  coal  porous  and 
facilitates  the  passage  of  the  flame.     The  advantage  gained  in  this 
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The  Altoona  (Pa.)  cobbler,  explaining  his   invention    for  making 

ashes  burn. 

way  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  heat  which  the  use  of 
the  water  entails.     Mr.  Reardon  concludes  : 

"  In  the  \vriter"s  opinion,  the  most  valuable  constituent  in  the 
'ash-burning  formula  '  is  the  water ;  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
least  expense.  The  use  of  water  in  locomotive  tiring,  and  in  sta 
tionary  tiring  also,  in  the  case  of  finely  divided  soft  coal,  has  been 
practised  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  particular  benefit  which 
results  from  its  use  is  fully  demonstrated  and  well  under- 
stood  

"The  man  who  tries  to  reclaim  something  from  the  ash-pile  is 
late,  very  late,  and  he  is  using  the  pound  of  cure  instead  ot  the 
ounce  of  prevention.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
coal  in  the  ash-pile  to  recover,  but  rather  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  greater  wisdom  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  effort  to  keep  the 
unburned  coal  from  going  into  the  ash-pile  instead  of  making  such 
strenuous  efforts  to  reclaim  it  alter  it  has  gone  there." 


To  avoid  .lust  in  coal-mines,  which  ha  '.own  to 

sions,    the   mines   are  now   in   some  place  rinkled  with   water. 

worth,  an  English  authority,  thinks  that  I  -  of  doubt-  ncy, 

and  may  even  be  dangerous      According  to  this  writer    I  c  in 

Cosmos     Paris,   April   20V  "The  study  of  various  that  an 

excess  of  dn>t   is  an  oi  nee  it  smothers  the  flame.    .   .   . 

and  that  the  most  Eavorabli  'he  development  of  an  c 

is  that  which  contains  the  greatest   quantity  of  water-vapor,  with  a  normal 
amount   of  suspended   dust       The  author  concludes  that   the  or  .  :ion 

against  explosion  in  m  safety-lamps" — Translation 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


A  NEW   PAPAL  THUNDERBOLT 

A  THUNDERBOLT  has  been  launched  by  the  Pope  against 
•f*-  the  insidious  "sappers  and  miners"  within  the  church  itself, 
who,  he  declares,  are  causing  him  more  disquiet  than  the  church's 
open  and  avowed  enemies  in  France.  These  "  modern  heretics," 
as  he  brands  them,  have  whittled  away  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
until  it  resembles  the  poetical  inspiration  of  ^Eschylus,  and  have 
applied  "the  rules  of  so-called  critical  science  "  to  theology  and 
dogma  until  there  is  nothing  left  of  them.  He  names  no  individ- 
uals, but  the  persons  thus  vaguely  indicated  are  understood  to  be 
those  known  as  the  leaders  of  the  "New  Catholic  Movement." 
among  whom  is  Fogazzaro,  author  of  the  interdicted  novel  "II 
Santo."  The  Pope's  denunciation  of  this  whole  school  of  lib- 
eral thinkers  was  made  at  the  reception  of  the  five  new  cardi- 
nals on  April  18.  In  a  translation  of  his  address  published  in 
the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (May  n)  he  stigmatizes  the 
following  as  rebels : 

"Those  who  proclaim  and  propagate  under  subtle  forms  mon- 
strous errors  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  dogma ;  in  regard  to  a 
return  to  a  pure  gospel,  in  other  words,  to  a  gospel  stript,  as 
they  express  it,  of  all  theological  explanations,  of  definitions  of 
councils  and  the  maxims  of  asceticism  ;  in  regard  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  church  in  this  new-fashioned  way  without  openly 
revolting  so  as  not  to  be  placed  outside  the  church,  but  still  with- 
out submitting  sb  that  they  may  not  be  disloyal  to  their  own  con- 
victions; finally  in  regard  to  falling  in  with  the  times  in  all  things 
in  the  manner  of  speaking,  writing,  and  preaching  about  charity 
divorced  from  faith — a  charity  which  is  very  considerate  of  unbe- 
lievers, but  which  opens  to  all  the  way  to  eternal  ruin." 

This  assault,  the  Pope  declares,  "does  not  constitute  a  hereby, 
but  the  epitome,  the  venomous  essence,  of  all  heresies — an  assault 
which  would  undermine  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  and  annihi- 
late Christianity."     The  Pope  said  further: 

"  For  these  modern  heretics,  the  Holy  Scripture  is  not  a  sure 
source  of  all  the  truths  concerning  faith,  but  an  ordinary  book. 
For  them  inspiration  reduces  itself  to  dogmatic  doctrines  under- 
stood in  their  own  fashion,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  poetic 
inspiration  of  ^schylus  and  of  Homer.  According  to  them  the 
legitimate  interpreter  of  the  Bible  is  the  church,  but  the  church 
subject  to  the  rules  of  so-called  critical  science  which  dominates 
and  enslaves  theology.  As  for  tradition,  everything  is  relative 
and  subject  to  mutations,  consequently  the  authority  of  the  holy 
Fathers  is  reduced  to  a  nullity.  All  these  numerous  errors  are 
propagated  by  means  of  pamphlets,  reviews,  books  on  asceticism, 
and  even  novels.  These  errors  are  wrapt  up  in  certain  ambiguous 
terms  and  in  vague  forms  in  order  that  there  may  be  always  an' 
opening  for  defense,  so  as  not  to  incur  a  formal  condemnation 
while  at  the  same  time  the  unwary  may  be  taken  in  the  toils." 

The  Pope  adjures  the  cardinals  and  their  suffragan  bishops  to 
watch  for  "  the  sowers  of  cockles  "  within  their  jurisdictions,  to  aid 
in  combating  them,  and  to  "denounce  their  books  to  the  Sacred 
Congregations  of  Rome." 

These  words  of  the  Pope  are  commended  editorially  by  Catho- 
lic journals  in  thiscountry.  The  Freeman's  Journal  declares  that 
"the  sappers  and  miners  "  will  no  longer  be  "able  to  plot  in  secret 
against  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  while  all  the  time  masquer- 
ading as  Catholics — they  will  be  forced  to  fight  in  the  open."  The 
Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  finds  in  the  Pope's 
words  "matter  for  profound  reflection  in  every  Catholic  mind." 
1 1  adds : 

"The  nebulous  condition  into  which  the  Catholic  system  may 
be  resolved  by  too  ready  a  disposition  to  explain  away  dogma  and 
the  divine  mysteries,  which  but  for  dogma  would  forever  remain 
formless  and  void,  may  be  estimated  when  we  consider  the  quag- 
mire into  which  minds  like  those  of  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell  and 
the  late  Prof   St   George  Mivart  have  brought  their  possessors. 


If  men  can  not  accept  the  church  as  teacher  and  interpreter,  they 
can  not  accept  the  Savior  of  mankind  as  teacher.  This  is  the 
sum  of  the  whole  situation." 

A  sympathetic  light  upon  the  aims  of  the  new  movement  is  fur- 
nished in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (London,  April),  by  a  writer  who 
signs  himself  "  Latinus."     He  says  : 

"The  revival  of  which  we  speak  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
all  preceding  movements  of  a  liberalizing  tendency  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  by  its  essentially  scientific  character.  Its  essence  may- 
be defined  to  consist  in  the  application  of  the  scientific  and  induc- 
tive method  to  the  subject-matter  of  every  department  of  religious 
study.  French  by  origin,  the  movement  was  not  slow  to  cross  the 
Alps  to  the  sister-land  of  Italy,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  in  time  make 
its  way  across  the  much  less  easily  penetrated  barrier  of  the  Pyr- 
enees into  old-world  Spain.  What  some  ecclesiastical  writers 
are  pleased  to  call  the  'poison  '  of  critical  notions  about  the  New 
Testament  has  made  its  way  into  the  seminaries  of  Italy,  those 
diocesan  strongholds  of  the  counter-reformation  which  the  Fathers 
of  Trent  planned  like  a  chain  of  military  blockhouses  to  hold  the 
land  against  modern  ideas.  To  the  younger  clergy,  and  to  those 
of  the  faithful  laity  who  by  their  education  are  not  strange  to  the 
science  of  the  age,  the  new  movement  has  come  as  a  veritabk 
gospel,  as  glad  tidings  of  exceeding  great  joy,  inspiring  the  hopt 
if  not  the  assurance  that  the  long  night  of  intellectual  torpor  anc 
ignorance  is  over  and  the  dawn  of  intellectual  enlightenment  is  a 
hand  ;  that  the  retention  of  the  faith  no  longer  implies  self-banish 
ment  from  the  noblest  natural  activities  of  man — the  activities  o! 
the  speculative  reason — but  is  rather  at  once  a  stimulus  and  a 
guide  in  the  unceasing  pursuit  of  the  ideal  in  thought  and  conduct 
for  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  The  movement,  then, 
has  an  essentially  religious  as  distinct  from  an  apologetic  value ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  tends  not  merely  to  conserve  existing  religious 
beliefs  as  legacies  from  the  past,  but  to  infuse  into  them  fresh  life 
and  vigor  from  the  realities  of  modern  experience  ;  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally this  aspect  of  the  movement  that  Fogazzaro  has  set  him- 
self to  depict." 


"LIKE  PEOPLE,  LIKE  PRIEST" 

\\  7HEN  the  pastor  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  it  is  generally 
»  »  found,  on  investigation,  that  the  pew  is,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  contributory  to  the  disaster.  In  saying  this  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  certain  ministerial  lapses  brought  in  recent  weeks  before 
the  public,  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York)  uses  as  a  text  the 
words  of  Bishop  Burgess  to  the  effect  that  the  minister  will,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  be  what  the  congregation  make.;  him.  There- 
fore it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  make  the  minister  bear  all  the  bur- 
den of  reproach,  when  the  worldliness  of  his  congregation  has 
weakened  the  character  of  his  spiritual  life.  The  journal  above 
mentioned  treats  the  matter  in  these  words  : 

"There  are  few  more  serious  stumbling-blocks  to  a  pastor  than 
an  unspiritual,  cold,  rich,  selfish,  and  indifferent  element  in  his 
congregation.  Only  a  miracle  of  grace  can  reach  the  hearts  of 
such  people.  In  such  a  parish,  and  with  such  unideal  and  dis- 
couraging surroundings,  the  pastor  finds  the  wall  of  indifference 
that  stands  between  him  and  his  people  virtually  unscalable.  His 
ministry  becomes  a  mere  perfunctory  office  ;  his  spiritual  influence 
is  reduced  to  a  cipher.  And  if,  after  a  vain  struggle,  he  yields 
and,  taking  the  color  of  his  surroundings,  becomes  a  worldling  like 
the  rest,  he  is  repudiated  by  the  very  class  he  thought  to  serve. 
It  is  a  recognized  tho  an  unwritten  law  that  a  preacher,  down,  is 
out  and  disgraced  beyond  rehabilitation. 

"But  while  society  rightly  demands  a  higher  standard  of  con- 
duct and  a  more  scrupulous  integrity  from  the  pulpit  than  from 
the  pew,  the  latter  has  duties  and  responsibilities  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Preaching  recently  on  the  case  of  a  dishonored  pastor 
on  Long  Island,  Bishop  Burgess  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  clear- 
headed and  just  prelate,  laid  down  the  rule  that  'as  the  church  is, 
so  is  the  pastor.'     If  the  congregation  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic, 
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the  minister  will  be  stimulated  to  his  best  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  a  congregation  tolerant  of  the  gilded  vices  of  those 
who  live  in  the  pomp  of  luxury  and  silken  ease,  and  who  are  con- 
temptuous of  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  there  can  be  no  spiritual 
uplift  in  that  church.  Millionaire  parishioners  who  have  so  lit  lit 
respect  for  their  pastor  that  they  make  him  a  common,  cheap, 
ministerial  drudge,  and  expect  him  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his 
office  in  a  phenomenally  rich  church  on  a  paltry  salary,  which  puts 
social  equality  at  least  out  of  the  question,  are  themselves  living 
on  the  low  level  of  spiritual  paupers." 


VITALITY  OF  GOSPEL   PREACHING 

THE  storm  of  religious  criticism  that  is  making  some  anchors 
drag  has  impelled  one  writer  to  ask  a  number  of  prominent 
men  whether  the  old  moorings  are  really  safe.  Should  the  clergy 
"continue  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel,"  or 
"should  they  preach  a  new  faith?"  he  asks, 
and  then,  as  if  half  in  despair  of  the  wisdom 
of  preaching  at  all,  he  inquires,  "  Do  you  con- 
sider the  pulpit  of  permanent  usefulness?" 
It  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  who 
asks  these  questions,  and  he  publishes  the 
replies  in  The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pitts- 
burg). Not  one  of  the  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing who  answered  his  inquiries,  he  notes  with 
evident  pleasure,  "even  among  those  of  the 
most  iconoclastic  reputation,  failed  to  credit 
the  ministry  with  useful  service."  Some  of 
those  who  replied  were  not  ready  with  defi- 
nite opinions,  a  fact  which  leads  the  writer  to 
observe  rather  caustically  that  "  certain  bril- 
liant men  are  in  a  hazy  state  of  mind  on  a 
question  that  might  be  considered  vital  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  definite  convictions  upon  it." 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  definite  and 
affirmative  upon  the  first  and  third  points, 
replying  to  the  second  that  ministers  "  should 
preach  not  a  new,  but  the  simplest,  faith." 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton, 
thinks  that  "preachers  of  the  day  should 
not  so  much  continue  along  old  lines  as  return  to  them."  They 
seem,  he  says,  "  to  have  erred  by  departing  from  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  Gospel  preaching."  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  since  de- 
ceased, replied : 

"  I  certainly  do  not  think  the  pulpit  has  lost  its  usefulness.  I 
believe  if  all  the  churches  were  destroyed  we  would  have  to  build 
a  dozen  jails  for  one  church  destroyed.  As  to  the  character  of 
sermons,  I  can  only  say  that  those  which  have  imprest  me  most 
favorably  are  those  which  treat  of  the  every-day  walks  of  life. 
Such  sermons  are  certainly  very  beneficial  to  people  of  every 
phase  of  culture  and  education." 

John  Mitchell,  head  of  the  United  Mine-Workers  of  America. 
writes  of  the  clergy  : 

"  My  sympathy  is  with  them,  of  course.  Tell  them  to  get  closer 
to  the  working  people ;  know  what  they  are  thinking  about,  love 
them,  help  them,  attend  their  meetings,  advise  with  them.  They 
respect  you  and  want  your  help.     You  can  help  them,  if  you  will." 

From   Dr.   William    Hayes  Ward,  editor  of    The  Independent 
New  York),  comes  a  reply  showing  how   the  "  simple   Gospel" 
takes  on  the  color  of  the  life  of  the  times.     He  writes ; 

"  First.  '  Should  the  preachers  continue  to  preach  the  simple 
Gospel?'  Certainly,  if  they  have  been  preaching  it;  and  the  sim- 
pler the  better.  Let  them  come  as  near  as  they  can  to  our  Lord's 
teaching,  in  all  its  simplicity.  Then  let  them  add  all  the  com- 
plexities they  believe,  and  which  they  rind  in  elaborate  confessions 
.and  treatises  on  theology.     And  let  them  add  all  the  new  things 
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which  they  will  not  find  in  Christ  or  Paul,  but  which  the  church 
has  developed  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as 
monogamy  for  all,  Sunday  observance,  total  abstinence,  women 
preaching,  Sunday-schools,  antislavery  and  anticaste,  political 
honesty,  equal  suffrage,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  every- 
thing good  that  develops  out  of  our  Lord's  central  command,  and 
also  all  freedom  and  duty  to  search  out  new  truth  from  God's 
Word  and  works.  But  let  the  simple  Gospel  be  the  origin  and 
fountain,  to  the  preacher's  best  judgment,  of  all  he  teaches,  and 
the  more  he  expands  and  applies  it  the  better.  And  the  simple 
Gospel  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  the  denial  of  selfishness; 
and  the  chief  duties  to  preach  are.  sincere  repentance  from  selfish 
life  and  sins,  conversion,  which  is  the  same  thing  and  the  chief 
end  of  preaching,  with  faith  in  the  love  of  God  as  brought  to  us 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  assurance  of  the  future  life.  Let  him 
teach,  as  attached  to  the  simple  Gospel,  all  the  theology  he  will, 
but  let  him  remember  that  no  fact  of  theology  is  of  saving  value, 
and  you  may  be  ignorant  of  them  all  or  miss  them  all.  if  you  only 
have  repentance  toward  God.  which  is  con- 
version, which  is  faith. 

"  Second.  '  Should  they  preach  a  new  faith  ? ' 
Certainly,  if  they  have  one.  Let  them  preach 
what  they  believe.  They  should  not  be  afraid 
to  preach  the  truth,  as  they  hold  it.  They 
may  be  mistaken,  but  they  must  follow  their 
best  knowledge  or  belief.  Luckily,  the  new 
conclusions,  as  held  by  reverent  Christian 
scholars,  are  not  dangerous  and  do  not  affect 
the  '  Simple  Gospel,'  as  Jesus  taught  it.  One 
may  believe  that  the  virgin  birth  is  legendary, 
and  yet  repent  heartily  of  his  sins  and  live  a 
life  of  love  in  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ. 
One  may  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  is  no 
older  than  Josiah  or  Ezra  and  yet  be  no 
worse  a  Christian  than  Paul,  who  threw  over- 
board the  whole  Mosaic  ritual  law,  and  took 
Titus  with  him,  uncircumcised,  to  plant  his 
heterodoxy  in  the  face  of  the  Christians 'of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  believed.'  But 
all  these  are  mere  questions  of  theology, 
which  have  a  very  minor  part  in  preaching, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  discussion  of 
present  social  and  civic  duties.  If  Dr.  Glad- 
den believes  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  mission 
board  to  take  'tainted  money,'  it  is  far  more 
important  for  him  to  preach  it  than  to  preach 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  (sarkos,  carnis), 
and  it  will  help  more  to  righteous  living,  if  not  to  right  thinking. 
"Third.  'Do  you  consider  the  pulpit  of  permanent  usefulness, 
or  do  you  regard  it  as  an  obsolete  function?'  I  think  the  moral 
and  religious  platform  will  become  obsolete  about  the  time  that 
the  political  platform  perishes.  The  pulpit  will  perish  when  men 
cease  to  wish  their  fellows  to  be  just  and  righteous.  But  that  will 
he  the  deluge." 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 

answers  the  questions  in  these  words: 

"Those  preachers  who  know  man  and  man's  hopes,  sorrows, 
and  possibilities  find  nothing  of  vagueness  and  confusion  in  the 
decay  of  old  philosophies  and  traditions.  The  voice  of  the  prophet 
is  as  clear  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  man  can  not  choose  but  listen. 
For  the  rest,  if  they  must  preach,  let  them  do  the  best  they  can. 
The  old  lines  are  no  longer  traceable.  The  new  faiths  are  of  no 
consequence  unless  based  on  the  eternal  verities  of  human  nature 
and  the  new  truths  won  by  tested,  human  experience.  I  believe 
that  the  pulpit  has  a  permanent  usefulness,  but  that  to  preach 
so  as  to  make  life  better  worth  living  is  a  more  strenuous  work 
than  to  repeat  ancient  formulas,  or  even  to  stir  up  fleeting 
emotions 

"Those  who  control  the  spiritual  thought  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  religious  men.  They  will  not  be  religious  in  the  fash- 
ion of  monks,  ascetics,  mystic  dreamers,  or  emotional  enthusia- 
They  will  not  be  active  in  debating  societies,  discussing  the  intri- 
cacies of  creeds.  Neither  will  they  be  sticklers  as  to  details  of 
religious  millinery.  They  will  be  simple,  earnest.  God-fearing, 
because  they  have  known  the  God  that  makes  for  righteousm.  - 
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RATIONALITY  OF  LIBERAL  BELIEF 

IBERAL  Christian  thinkers  and  theologians,  such  as  Benja- 
■*— '  min  Jowett  and  his  successors,  accept  the  character  given 
to  the  Scriptures  by  the  most  recent  discovery  of  scholars  and 
archeologists.  They  take  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  with- 
out attempting  always  to  identify  the  authorship,  origin,  or  his- 
torical accuracy  of  their  contents.  On  this  account,  says  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  they  are  taunted  with  inconsistency.  If  a  Christian 
believer  accepts  what  is  stamped  as  orthodox,  traditional,  and 
dogmatic,  he  can  easily  have  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  source  of  illumination  and  power.  Unless  he  does 
this  he  is  thrown  by  his  Broad-church,  liberal,  or  advanced  views 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  "There  is  but  one  alternative,"  the 
agnostic  cries,  "all  or  nothing."  "  Admit  that  you  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  never  will."  The  Spectator  retorts  that  altho  the 
liberal  Christian  may  not  know  all,  he  knows  a  great  deal,  and 
perhaps  quite  sufficient  about  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  is  not  timidity,  uncertainty,  or  weakness  of  any 
kind  that  keeps  him  a  Christian.     As  The  Spectator  asks  : 

"  Is  his  intellectual  position  really  so  much  weaker  than  that  of 
his  critics?  Is  it  indeed  the  fear  of  facing  the  issue  of  his  theory 
— his  theory  of  free  thought— which  keeps  him  within  the  Chris- 
tian fold?  May  it  not  be  maintained  that  it  is  his  very  sincerity, 
his  determination  to  accept  the  facts  as  he  sees  them,  which  pre- 
vents bis  crossing  the  threshold?  Has  he  any  more  right,  he  can 
not  but  ask  himself,  to  assert  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  than 
he  possesses  than  to  assert  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge?  A 
man  may  be  quite  unable  to  accept  as  an  infallible  authority  either 
the  canon  of  Scripture  mechanically  interpreted  or  the  counsels  of 
the  church,  and  yet  he  may  well  hesitate  to  say  that,  after  all  the 
instruction  he  has  received  from  both,  he  still  '  knows  nothing  '  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  may  well  believe  that  'there  is  a  spirit 
in  man  ;  and  the  inspiration  cf  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing,' and  he  may  be  persuaded  that  the  whole  body  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  greatest  witness  possest  by  the  world  to  that  fact  with- 
out being  prepared  to  credit  the  story  of  a  creation  completed  in  a 
week,  or  the  story  of  Noah's  Ark.  He  may  be  convinced  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be  the  most  powerful 
influence  for  good  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  yet  he  may  not 
feel  assured  that  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  upon  certain  given  occa- 
sions by  means  of  a  majority  an  assembly  of  angry  controversial- 
ists to  correct  intellectual  conclusions." 

It  is  as  ridiculous  to  expect  a  man  to  call  himself  an  agnostic 
because  he  does  not  know  positively  who  wrote  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  as  to  act  like  the  father  in  Sam  Welter's  story  who  cut  his 
son's  head  off  to  cure  him  of  squinting.     Thus : 

"  Why  a  man  should  call  himself  an  agnostic  because  he  is  un- 
certain who  wrote  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible to  the  mind  of  the  present  writer.  Whether  there  ' 
were  two  Isaiahs  or  a  dozen  does  not  do  away  with  the  message 
of  comfort  whereby  they  were  inspired  for  souls  in  distress.  It  is 
surely  immaterial  whether  one  poet  or  more  foresaw  that  the  hope 
of  every  Jewish  woman  that  she  might  be  the  chosen  mother  of 
the  warrior  who  should  redeem  Israel  was  only  a  patriotic  dream, 
that  the  true  Messiah  should  shed  no  blood,  neither  strive  nor  cry 
in  the  streets,  but  would  reveal  by  wonderful  counsels  the  univer- 
sal fatherhood  of  God.  When  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 
confest  to  the  world  how,  goaded  by  misfortune,  his  spirit  strove 
with  God  and  finally  found  peace,  he  added  forever  to  the  spiri- 
tual treasure  of  the  race ;  but  whether  when  he  cast  his  experience 
into  the  form  of  a  drama  he  used  fact  or  fiction  as  his  medium  is 
of  no  religious  moment  whatever.  To  demand  the  security  of  an 
absolute  authority  or  to  refuse  credit  is  to  break  the  bank  of 
human  knowledge  altogether." 

It  is  to  the  liberal  church   a  matter  of  slight  importance  how 

Thomas  Aquinas  or  St.  Bernard  defined  the  nature  of  deity.     It 

is  by  personal  experience  that  one  recognizes  in  Christ  something 

very  different  from  the  pagan  philosophers  who  preceded  him  or 

•  were  his  contemporaries.     To  quote  further: 

"  Liberal  churchmen,  whatever  their  different  interpretations  of 


medieval  and  scholastic  definitions  of  Deity,  do  as  a  body  gladly 
confess  the  absolute  divinity  as  well  as  the  universality  ol  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  when  confronted  by  the  consensus  of  Chris- 
tian experience  that  he  does  still,  in  the  truest  and  most  real  sense, 
enter  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  him,  recon- 
ciling their  wills  to  God,  and  revealing  to  them  that  element  in 
human  nature  over  which  death  has  no  dominion,  they  can  not  in 
sincerity  brush  aside  the  evidence  with  the  indifferent  rejoinder 
that  they  know  nothing  about  it.  This  being  so,  how  can  they  re- 
gard Christ  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher  among  philosophers? 
That  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
great  Romans  of  the  same  period  were  very  similar  is  an  undis- 
puted fact;  but  to  seek  for  the  Spirit— the  dynamic  power— of 
Christ  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  classics  is,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Liberal  churchmen,  to  seek  the  living  with  the  dead." 


JAPAN'S  GOOD-WILL  TO   CHRISTIANITY 

"^EN   thousand  students,  mainly  Japanese  and  Chinese,  were- 
■l       present,  it  is  reported,  at  the  Conference  of  the  World's- 
Student  Christian   Federation,  assembled  last  month  in  Tokyo. 
Marquis    Ito  declared  this  Conference  to  be  "one  of  the  most, 
memorable  events  in  V/.z  nistory  of  Japan,"  and  accompanied  his. 
letter,  sent  from  Korea,  with  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars.     The 
delegates  at  the  Conference,  representing  twenty-five  countries, 
received  messages  of  greeting  from  such  distinguished  men  as  the 
Viscount   Hayashi,   the  Japanese   Minister   of   Foreign  Affairs; 
Count  Okuma,  Elder  Statesman  ;    the  President  of   the    United 
States,  the  King  of  England,  and  the  King  of  Norway.      The  Out- 
look  (New  York,  May  25)  gives  the  following  interesting  features 
of  this  remarkable  gathering  : 

"  The  Conference  was  of  course  distinctively  Christian  in  char- 
acter;  it  had  a  definite  purpose  of  proclaiming  a  Christian  mes- 
sage ;  it  advocated  ethical  and  intellectual  progress  by  means  of 
the  Christian  religion;  it  assembled  in  anon-Christian  land;  yet 
its  existence,  so  far  from  arousing  resentment  or  opposition, 
evoked  rather  the  warmest  expression  of  appreciation  and  even 
gratitude.  That  it  stimulated  emulation  is  not  surprizing.  A 
Buddhist  Conference,  for  example,  was  summoned  in  the  same 
city  at  the  same  time;  but  at  that  Conference  resolutions  express- 
ing its 'profound  respect '  to  the  gathering  of  Christians  were 
passed,  and  a  deputation  to  convey  these  resolutions  was  chosen. 
Similarly,  a  Conference  of  Shinto  priests  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chris- 
tian Conference  expressing  their  sense  of  the  honor  which  the 
Federation  had  shown  to  Japan  by  convening  in  Tokyo,  and,  in 
lieu  of  a  reception  which  could  not  be  arranged  for  lack  of  time, 
presented  mater'al  'mementoes  and  tokens  of  esteem,'  in  order, 
to  use  their  own  words, 'to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of 
your  coming,  and  to  commemorate  this  bright  event  in  Japan's 
history.' " 

The  Japanese  press,  recognizing  the  influence  which  the  Confer- 
ence would  have  upon  international  relations,  and  particularly 
upon  the  growth  of  good-will  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
were  emphatic  in  expressing  their  good-will.  The  Kobe'  Herald 
declares  that  Christianity  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent  force  in  the 
development  of  the  nation.     It  says  further: 

"  The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  both  the  authorities  of  Tokyo  and 
the  nation  at  large  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the 
need  of  encouraging  the  spread  of  spiritual  and  ethical  influences 
to  act  as  steadying  and  inspiring  forces  in  the  transition  from  the 
old  ideas  to  the  new  through  which  Japan  is  passing,  and  this 
more  particularly  among  the  rising  generation,  fo  which  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  especially  appeals." 

Referring  to  the  Christian  missionaries  in  Japan  The  Herald 
observes : 

"  The  very  fact  that  Japan  is  so  ready  to  welcome  with  pleasure 
and  friendship  a  great  Christian  organization  and  to  encourage 
its  work  among  the  youth  of  the  land  is  in  itself  the  strongest  of 
proofs  that  the  Christian  missions  in  this  country  have  in  general 
performed  their  tasks  in  a  wise,  tactful,  and  beneficent  manner." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THOSE  WHO  FAIL  IN  ART 

THE  defect  of  one  of  our  favorite  democratic  ideals  is  force- 
fully pointed  out  by  Mr  .Kipling  in  his  address  as  toast- 
master  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution  in  London.  Referring  to  the  men  who  fail  in  art, 
he  observes  that  "  it  is  possible  to  say  that  if  a  man's  skill  has  not 
found  favor  with  the  public,  the  blame  must  lie  with  the  man  or 
with  the  skill."  "It  ks  a  pretty  doctrine,"  Mr.  Kipling  admits, 
and  further  adds  that  he  wishes  he  could  subscribe  to  it.  He  re- 
minds his  hearers,  however,  that  King  Solomon— whom  Mr.  Kip- 
ling describes  as  "  a  generous  patron  of  the  arts,  and  an  original 
man  of  letters" — once  said  that  the  race  was  "not  to  the  swift  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong."  Speaking  of  art  in  particular  Solomon 
said — "nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
peneth  to  them  all."  Nobody  has  improved  on  his  remark,  com- 
ments Mr.  Kipling,  "and  you  may  have  noticed  that  nobody  has 
improved  the  .state  of  affairs  that  gave  rise  to  it."  As  reported  in 
The  Standard  (London,  May  10)  Mr.  Kipling  thus  speaks  for 
those  "  who  devote  their  skill  to  producing  things  and  expressing 
ideas  for  which  the  public  have  no  present  need  "  : 

"  Being  artists,  these  men  must  needs  do  the  work  that  is  laid 
upon  them  to  do,  and  while  they  are  doing  it  they  are  apt  to  over- 
look a  number  of  important  worldly  considerations.  It  is  repre- 
hensible, of  course  — and  worse  than  reprehensible,  it  is  unbusi- 
nesslike—but it  happens,  and  it  happens  more  frequently  than 
people  would  imagine.  No  one  embraces  the  career  of  art  with 
the  direct  idea  of  making  money.  The  material  rewards  of  art 
are  often  so  small  that  men  may  be  forgiven  if  they  sacrifice  them- 
selves and  their  belongings  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, while  they  neglect  their  own.  These  are  the  men  who*do  not 
very  greatly  care  whether  their  skill  rinds  immediate  favor  or  not. 
They  have  elected  to  take  their  chance  with  time  to  come,  but  the 
record  of  the  institution  and  the  orphan  fund  will  tell  you  that 
their  descendants  have  to  take  certain  or  uncertain  chances  now. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  others  whose  skill,  however  much 
they  may  desire  it,  has  not  found  favor.  Time  has  not  given  them 
their  chance,  their  skill  has  not  found  favor,  and  by  the  world's 
verdict  they  have  not  achieved  success. 

"The  world's  verdict  is,  of  course,  of  great  financial  value.  The 
verdict  of  our  fellow  craftsmen  is  a  little  nearer  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Thank  goodness,  we  all  count  among  our  friends  delightful 
men  and  women  whose  skill  has  not  found  favor,  but  to  whose 
skill,  sympathy,  humor,  and,  above  all,  knowledge  we  owe  more 
than  we  realize.  It  may  be  that  the  very  generosity  of  soul  which 
impelled  them  to  lavish  themselves  so  unstintingly  upon  their  as- 
sociates has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  more  evident  advancement, 
and  thai  some  of  these  good  spirits  are  now  facing—  I  won't  say 
defeat-there  is  no  abiding  defeat  in  art— but  the  outer  appear- 
ance of  defeat.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  comfortable  thought  that  an 
organization  exists  which,  by  our  good-will,  can  htlp  them  as 
quietly  and  as  unostentatiously  as  they  helped  us." 

Time  and  chance,  continued  the  speaker,  "are  as  uncontrolled  a 
brace  of  impressionists  as  ever  they  were:  rather  brutal  in  their 
methods,  but  deadly  sure  of  their  effects."  Referring  to  the 
twelvemonth's  casualty  list  he  alluded  to  "  those  who  set  out  to 
make  life  beautiful,  and  found  it  very  bitter."  He  went  on  to 
sny  of  the  year's  record  : 

"  You  can  see  that  it  covers  several  of  the  calamities  that  can 
overtake  a  werkingman —  want,  disease,  breakdown,  madness,  and 
death.  Your  imagination  can  till  in  the  background.  And.  talk- 
ing of  imagination,  do  you  know  the  black  thought,  gentlemen  ?  I 
am  loth  to  remind  you  of  it  in  this  fenced  and  pleasant  place,  but 
it  is  the  one  emotion  that  all  men  of  imagination  have  in  common. 
It  is  a  horror  of  great  darkness  that  drops  upon  a  man  unbidden. 
and  drives  him  to  think  lucidly,  connectedly,  with  Cruikshank  de- 
tail, of  all  the  accidents  whereby,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 


may  be  cut  off  from  his  work,  and  forced  to  leave  those  he  loves 
defenseless  to  the  world.  You  know  the  black  thought,  gentle- 
men. It  possesses  some  men  in  the  dead  of  night;  some  in  the 
sunshine;  some  when  they  are  setting  their  palettes;  some  when 
they  are  stropping  their  razors  ;  but  very  few  of  us  are  exempt. 

"  If  we  look  at  the  report  again  we  can  see  that  our  blackest 
forebodings  about  our  eyes,  and  our  brain,  and  our  hand,  and  our 
body,  and  our  soul,  by  which  we  live  and  work,  have  been  realized 
last  year  in  the  case  of  two  hundred  and  two  fellow  workers.  W  • 
only  heard  the  bullets  of  time  and  chance;  these  others  have  had 
to  stop  them  with  their  bodies.  Gentlemen.  I  have  to  propose 
prosperity  to  the  General  Artists'  Benevolent  Institution.  Will 
you  please  respond  to  it?" 


POE  AS  A  TONE-PAINTER 

POE  is  the  great  tone-master  of  modern  literature.  This  char- 
acterization is  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore,  taking 
over  a  favorite  term  from  the  realm  of  .art  criticism.  His  suprem- 
acy as  a  tone-painter  is  equaled  only  by  the  supremacy  of  his  in- 
tellectual power,  declares  this  writer,  despite  the  verdict  of  many 
critics  that  intellectually  Poe  was  a  cheat  and  a  charlatan.  To 
Mr.  Moore,  who  writes  in  the  Chicago  Dial  (May  i6j,  "  he  seems 
a  great  thinker,  an  intellect  lucid  and  far-darting."  As  a  meta- 
physician he  resembles  "  those  early  Greek  and  Hindu  philoso- 
phers whose  guesses  and  intuitions  have  never  been  excelled  for 
profundity."  However  loth  men  are  to  yield  him  these  attributes, 
there  is  no  gainsaying,  the  writer  thinks,  his  mastership  of  tone- 
that  technical  quality  of  literature  which  consists  of  "a  certain 
blending  of  the  intellectual  and  the  sensuous  for  a  predetermined 
effect."  To  produce  the  effect,  explains  Mr.  Moore,  there  is  re- 
quired a  touch  of  morbidity,  "  for  everything  contrary  or  extrane- 
ous to  the  desired  effect  must  be  shut  out."  Effects  of  such  a 
nature  must  be  intensive  rather  than  extensive— a  consideration 
which  perhaps  explains  why  Poe  chose  the  short  story  as  his  me- 
dium of  expression  and  brought  it  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. We  read  further,  in  a  paragraph  in  which  tone  and  color 
seem  to  be  considered  synonymous: 

"  .Most  of  the  epics  and  great  works  of  prose  fiction  have  no 
trace  of  tone.  They  are  too  wide-reaching,  their  contents  are  too 
various,  to  be  keyed  to  one  single  note  or  harmonized  to  one  tune 
The  drama,  the  lyric,  and  the  prose  story  are  the  regions  of  tone. 
Even  in  these,  greatness  is  possible  without  it.  'Hamlet'  begins 
with  a  tone  picture  hardly  equaled  even  in  Shakespeare— the  plat- 
form at  Elsinore,  the  biting  coldness  of  the  night,  the  sentinels  in 
their  cloaks,  the  distant  noise  of  the  king's  revel,  and  then — the 
Ghost.  But  as  the  play  goes  on,  its  intellectual  and  emotional 
content  bursts  the  sensuous  framework,  and  tone  disappears. 
With,  of  course,  other  immense  inferiorities,  Poe  can  not  come 
into  comparison  with  Shakespeare  in  variety  of  tone.  Shake- 
speare's different  pieces  are  keyed  to  all  the  notes  of  color,  from 
ebon  black  to  the  purest  gold  of  sunlight.  Poe  keeps  in  the  main 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  spectrum.  But  within  his  range  there  are 
great  differences  in  shade  and  always  absolute  certainty  of  effect. 
Consider  the  varieties  of  tone  in  the  grave  somber  colors  ot  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,1  the  re^tless  brilliancy  of  "The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death,"  and  the  sober  ordered  daylight  of 
'Landor's  Cotttage  ' :  or  the  range  between  the  intangible  shad- 
ows of  'Ulalume,'  the  rich  gloom  of  'The  Raven."  and  the  faceted 
sparkle  of  'The  Haunted  Palace.'  As  the  modern  world  of  letl 
lias  mainly  gone  to  Keats  to  learn  style  — the  perfection  of  word 
and  phrasing— so  it  has  gone  to  Poe  to  learn  tone,  the  truths  ot 
keeping  an  atmosphere  in  composition. 

"  l'oedid  not  set  himself  to  write  copy-book  maxims  of  morality, 
but  the  total  effect  of  his  wurk  is  that  ot  loftiness  and  nobility. 
His  men  are  brave  and  his  women  aie  pure.  He  is  the  least  vul- 
gar of  mortals.  Perhaps,  if  books  have  any  effect  at  all.  his  tend 
to  make  men  too  truthful,  too  sensitive,  too  high-minded." 
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NATURE-WRITERS  SCORED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

THE  President  calls  it  "an  outrage  "  to  give  to  school-children 
certain  widely  popular  books  on  nature  subjects.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  these  books  are  in  many  cases  put  forth  as  ac- 
curate natural  history,  whereas  they  often  amount  in  reality  to 
charming  "fairy-tales."  In  an  interview  with  President  Roose- 
velt, recorded  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Clark,  the  work  of  these  writers 
is  handled  in  a  way  to  show  not  only  a  discriminating  knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  sin  each  nature-writer  is  guilty  of,  but  also  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  subjects  they  handle.  William  J. 
Long  is  declared  to  be  the  worst  of  these  offenders,  closely  fol- 


A  NEW    PORTRAIT   OE    THE    PRESIDENT, 

By  the  Countess  Cecile  de  Wentworth. 
This  portrait,  which  has  excited  much  comment  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
was  painted  by  an  American   woman,   who  received  her  title  from 
the  Pope. 

lowed  by  Jack  London,  while  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  are  blamed  for  sometimes  making  it  not  clear 
that  they  are  deliberately  dealing  in  romance  and  not  natural  his- 
tory. According  to  the  interview,  published  in  Everybody^  Mag- 
azine (June),  the  President  delivers  himself  in  these  words : 

"  I  don't  believe  tor  a  minute  that  some  of  these  men  who  are 
writing  nature  stories  and  putting  the  word  'truth  '  prominently  in 
their  prefaces  know  the  heart  of  the  wild  things.  Neither  do  1 
believe  that  certain  men  who,  while  they  may  say  nothing  specifi- 
cally about  truth,  do  claim  attention  as  realists  because  of  their  ani- 
mal stories,  have  succeeded  in  learning  the  real  secrets  of  the  life 
of  the  wilderness.  They  don't  know,  or,  if  they  do  know,  they 
indulge  in  the  wildest  exaggeration  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
they  are  strengthening  their  stories." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  special  grievance  against  William  J.  Long  is 
that  his  books  have  been  put  into  many  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  country  as  supplementary  reading.  There  is  no  better  reason 
for  teaching  the  children  false  natural  history,  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent, than  for  teaching  them  false  physical  geography.  Taking 
up  Mr.  Long's  story  of  "  Wayeeses,  the  White  Wolf,"  every  in- 
cident of  which  the  author  claims  to  be  based  squarely  on  his  own 
observation  and  that  cf  his  Indians,  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarks  : 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  of  Wayeeses  is  filled  with  the 
wildest  improbabilities  and  a  few  mathematical  impossibilities. 
If  Mr.  Long  wants  us  to  believe  his  story  of  the  killing  of  the 
caribou  fawn  by  the  wolf  in  the  way  that  he  says  it  was  done,  he 
must  produce  eye-witnesses  and  affidavits.  I  don't  believe  the 
thing  occurred.  Nothing  except  a  shark  or  an  alligator  will  at- 
tempt to  kill  by  a  bite  behind  the  shoulder.  There  is  no  less  vul- 
nerable point  of  attack  ;  an  animal  might  be  bitten  there  in  a  con- 
fused scuffle,  of  course,  or  seized  in  his  jump  so  as  to  throw  him : 
but  no  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  habits  of  wolves  or  even 
of  fighting  dogs  would  dream  of  describing  this  as  the  place  to  kill 
with  one  bite.  I  have  seen  scores  of  animals  that  have  been 
killed  by  wolves;  the  killing  or  crippling  bites  were  always  in  the 
throat,  flank,  or  ham.  Mr.  George  Shiras,  who  has  seen  not 
scores  but  hundreds  of  such  carcasses,  tells  me  that  the  death- 
wounds  or  disabling  wounds  were  invariably  in  the  throat  or  the 
flank,  except  when  the  animal  was  first  hamstrung. 

"  If  Mr.  Long's  wolf  killed  the  caribou  fawn  by  a  bite  through 
the  heart,  as  the  writer  asserts,  the  wolf  either  turned  a  somerset 
— or  pretty  near  it — or  else  got  his  head  upside  down  under  the 
fore  legs  of  the  fawn,  a  sufficiently  difficult  performance.  Way- 
eeses would  have  had  to  do  this  before  he  could  get  the  whole 
breast  of  the  animal  in  his  mouth  in  order  to  crush  it  and  bite 
through  to  the  heart.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  wolf  outside  of 
a  book  would  be  fool  enough  to  attempt  a  thing  like  this  even  with 
a  fawn  caribou,  when  the  killing  could  be  done  far  more  surely  in 
so  many  easier  ways. 

"  But  the  absurdity  of  this  story  is  as  nothing  to  the  story  of  the 
killing  of  a  bull  caribou  by  the  same  wolf,  using  the  same  method. 
'A  terrific  rush,  a  quick  snap  under  the  stag's  chest  just  behind 
the  fore  legs  where  the  heart  lay  ;  then  the  big  wolf  leaped  aside 
and  sat  down  quietly  again  to  watch.' 

"  I ly  no  possibility  could  a  wolf  or  any  other  flesh-eating  land 
mammal  perform  such  a  feat.  It  would  need  the  tusks  of  a  wal- 
rus. Mr.  Long  actually  can  not  know  the  length  of  a  wolf's  fang : 
let  him  measure  one,  and  then  measure  what  the  length  would 
have  to  be  to  do  the  thing  he  describes;  and  then  let  him  avow 
his  story  a  pleasing  fable.  He  will  get  a  clear  idea  of  just  what 
the  feat  would  be  if  he  will  hang  a  grapefruit  in  the  middle  of  a 
keg  of  flour,  and  then  see  whether  a  big  dog  could  bite  through 
the  keg  into  the  grapefruit;  it  would  be  a  parallel  performance  to 
the  one  he  describes  when  he  makes  his  picture-book  wolf  bite 
into  the  heart  of  a  bull  caribou." 

The  chapter  from  Jack  London's  "White  Fang"  telling  the 
story  of  a  fight  between  the  great  northern  wolf,  White  Fang,  and 
a  bulldog  leads  the  President  to  observe  : 

"  Reading  this,  I  can't  believe  that  Mr.  London  knows  much 
about  the  wolves,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
their  fighting,  or  as  a  realist  he  would  not  tell  this  tale.  Here  is  a 
great  wolf  of  the  northern  breed;  its  strength  is  such  that  with 
one  stroke  it  can  hamstring  a  horse  or  gut  a  steer,  and  yet  it  is 
represented  as  ripping  and  slashing  with  'long,  tearing  strokes 
again  and  again  a  bulldog,'  a  bulldog  not  much  more  than  a  third 
its  size,  and  the  bulldog,  which  should  be  in  ribbons,  keeps  on 
fighting  without  having  suffered  any  appreciable  injury.  This 
thing  is  the  very  sublimity  of  absurdity.  In  such  a  fight  the 
chance  for  the  dog  would  be  only  one  in  a  thousand,  its  victory 
being  possible  only  through  getting  a  throat  grip  the  instant  that 
the  fight  started.     This  kind  of  realism  is  a  closet  product." 

Other  nature-writers  offend  only  occasionally.  "Mr.  Thompson 
Seton  has  made  interesting  observations  of  fact,  and  much  of  his 
liction  has  a  real  value.  But  he  should  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
fiction,  and  not  fact."  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  "fails' to  con- 
sult possibilities  in  some  of  his  stories."     To  continue  : 

"The  lynx  seems  to  have  an  unholy  fascination  for  these  real- 
ists, and  Mr.  Roberts  has  succumbed  to  it.  I  wish  he  had 
learned  a  little  of  the  real  lynx,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mr. 
Long  lynx,  before  he  wrote  the  story  called  'On  the  Night 
Trail.' 

"  Now  in  this  'Night-Trail '  story  of  Mr.  Roberts  a  man  catches 
a  lynx  in  a  trap,  ties  it  up,  puts  it  into  a  bag,  and,  swinging  it  over 
his  shoulder,  starts  through  the  woods  with  his  burden.  On  his 
way  the  man  is  attacked  by  eight  wolves  that  form  themselves  in 
a  crescent  at  his  front.  He  is  armed  with  an  ax,  and  as  well  as  he 
can  he  fights  off  his  wolf  assailants.     In  the  crisis,  in  order  to 
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JOHN   BURROUGHS, 

The  nature-writer,  who  has  accom- 
panied the  President  on  his  hunt- 
ing trips.  Mr.  Long  thinks  he  is  with 
the  President  in  his  attack. 

give  the  lynx  a  chance  for  its 
life  and  perhaps  a  chance  to 
create  'an  effective  diversion  in 
his  own  favor,'  the  man  slashes 
the  sack  open,  cuts  the  lynx's 
bonds,  and  sets  it  free. 

"The  lynx,  according  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  goes  into  the  fray  with 
the  wolves  with  a  sort  of  sav- 
age exultation.  Several  of  the 
wolves  receive  slashes  which 
send  them  yelping  out  of  the 
battle.  Now  the  thing  is  so 
utterly  ridiculous  that  any  man 
who  knows  both  the  wolf  and 
the  lynx  loses  patience.  Real 
wolves  would  have  made  shreds 
of  a  real  lynx  within  a  twin- 
kling of  the  time  they  closed  in 
to  the  attack." 


STEWART    HOWARD   WHITE, 

Who,  according  to  the  President, 
knows  the  forest,  the  mountains,  and 
the  desert,  and  writes  truthfully  of 
what  he  sees. 


I  \<   K     LONDON, 

Whose  description  of  a  right  be- 
tween a  dog  and  a  wolf  is,  in  the 
President's  phrase,  "  the  very  sub- 
limity of  absurdity.'' 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  admiration 
for  the  nature-writings  of  John 
Burroughs  is  well  known.  In  this  interview  he  mentions  Stewart 
Kdward  White  as  one  who  "knows  the  forest  and  the  mountains 
and  the  desert  "  and  who  "puts  down  what  he  sees,"  and  who  "  sees 
the  truth."  By  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  the  President  is  given  the  credit  of  being  the 
world's  authority  on  the  big-game  mammals  of  North  America. 
"His  writings  are  fuller,"  says  Dr.  Merriam,  *' and  his  observa- 
tions are  more  complete  and  accurate  than  those  of  any  other  man 
who  has  given  the  subject  study." 

Mr.  William  J.  Long  replies  to  President  Roosevelt  in  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  Times  (May  23)  in  which  he  intimates 
that  the  President  is  angry  because  he  dared  to  criticize  his  method 
of  slaughtering  game  promiscuously.  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Long 
declares,  "is  not  a  naturalist,  but  a  game-killer."  and  "  of  the  real 
spirit  of  animal  life,  of  their  habits  as  discovered  by  quiet  watch- 
ing with  no  desire  to  kill,  he  knows  nothing,  and  never  will  learn 
until  he  goes  into  the  woods,  leaving  his  pack  of  dogs,  his  rifle. 
his  prejudice,  and  his  present  disposition  behind  him."  Mr.  Long 
pointsout  that  two-thirds  of  the  article  in  Everybody's  is  an  attack 
on  himself,  and  suggests  such  reasons  as  these  : 

"  .Some  years  ago  a  violent  attack  was  made  upon  me  and  my 
books  by  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  [Mr.  John  Burroughs]. 
That  attack  was  met,  and  every  honest  argument  it  contained  was 
frankly    answered.      !      t    that    was    not    enough.      Mr     Roosevelt. 


with  that  love  of  peace  which  characterizes  him,  immediately 
jumped  into  the  conflict,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  last  book  he  goes 
far  out  of  his  way  for  the  sake  of  repeating  his  friend's  attacks. 

"  Then,  again,  a  short  time  ago  I  wrote  a  series  of  articles  which 
attempted  to  look  at  human  life  from  the  animal's  standpoint,  and 
in  one  of  these  I  considered  the  subject  of  hunting.  In  this  article 
it  seemed  to  a  simple  mind,  without  prejudice,  as  if  the  promiscu- 
ous slaughter  of  game  which,  as  Roosevelt  claimed,  develops 
heroism  and  manly  virtue,  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  brutal  thought- 
lessness. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  forgiven  the  poor  animal  who  dared 
to  criticize  his  hunting,  and  twice  to  my  knowledge  has  declared  to 
his  associates  that  he  would  'get  even  '  and  would  even 'do  me  up.' ' 

1 

Mr.  Long  replies  to  the  President's  criticism  of  his  wolf  story 
in  these  words : 

"The  one  thing  he  declares  to  be  a  mathematical  impossibility 
is  that  a  huge  wolf  should  kill  a  small  deer  by  biting  into  the  deer's 
chest.  Now,  those  who  have  everdrest  a  deer  have  noticed  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  narrows  to  a  wedge-shape,  and  when 
the  shoulder-blades  slide  forwa'd  or  back  — as  they  do  easily,  the 
blades  not  being  attached  to  the  skeleton — it  leaves  a  narrow  part 
of  the  chest  exposed,  and  it  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the 

world  for  any  large  animal  to  get  in  a  deadly  bite 

"  So  much  for  the  mathematical  possibility  Now  for  facts.  I 
once    came  upon    a    small    deer    lying    in    the    snow,  still    living. 

but  bleeding  from  tooth  wounds 
in  the  under  side  of  its  chest. 
From  the  deer  the  tracks  of  a 
large  wolf  led  off  into  the 
woods.  It  had  probably  heard 
or  smelled  me,  and  had  slunk 
away  within  a  few  moments  of 
the  time  I  found  its  victim. 
More  than  this,  the  Indian  with 
whom  I  explored  the  interior  of 
Newfoundland  tells  me  he  has 
twice  seen  a  huge  white  wolf  kili 
caribou  fawns  this  way.  That 
this  is  an  unusual  method  of  kill- 
ing goes  without  saying,  but 
that  it  is  both  possible  and 
probable  remains  a  fact,  de- 
spite Mr.  Roosevelt'sdenial.     It 

WILLIAM  J.  LONG,  .  .1  •  i  j 

is  a  pity  that  animals  and  men 
Who,  according  to  ttie  President,  is       do  not  con£orm   tnejr  habits  to 
the  worst   offender  against   the  truth  .       ,.        .  ,  ,.  .  , 

of   nature.     His  books    are   used   as       the  Resident  s  dictates,  but  the 

supplementary  reading  in  the  schools.        fact  is  they  don't." 


IEST    rHOMPSl  >N  -II  ON, 

Who   fails   to  make   it  clear  to   Mi. 

Roosevelt   that   some  of  his  work   is 
tn  tion  and  not  fact. 


HAKLE! 


ROBERTS, 


Another    nature-writer    who 
to    consult   possibilities    in    some   of 

his  storii  - 
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THE  MENDACIOUS  PREFACE 

THE  prefaces  of  books  have  been  detected  and  branded  as  the 
most  unblushing  of  literary  dissemblers,  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Rarely  are  the  promises  made 
in  them  redeemed  in  the  pages  that  follow,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  books,  the  writer  avers,  but  "sin  in  this  respect— fiction,  biog- 
raphy, history,  science,  scandal,  and  moral  philosophy."  Selecting 
books  "  of  a  quasi-technical  nature,"  now  popular,  the  writer  shows 
us  how  their  prefaces,  "in  failing  to  square  with  their  main  con- 
tents, seem  to  produce  an  impression  almost  of  bad  faith."    Thus  : 

"  We  may  forgive  the  author  of  the  garden-book  who  tells  us  in 
his  introduction  that  a  delightful  half-hour's  delving  in  the  soil 
before  supper  will  keep  the  family  in  vegetables  all  winter,  and 
then  proceeds  to  outline  a  program  of  cultivation  calling  for  the 
steady  services  of  a  hired  man.  We  may  be  charitable  to  the 
compiler  of  books  for  self-education  at  home,  who  thunders  in  the 
preface  about  knowledge  being  his  who  would  only  strive  for  it, 
and  admits,  further  in  the  book,  that,  'of  course,  where  the  serv- 
ices of  a  trained  and  conscientious  teacher  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  means  of  the  student  will  allow  it,  personal  instruction  can  be 
made  a  valuable  complement  to  a  course  in  correspondence  study.' 
But  what  of  the  physical-culture  manual  which  promises,  in  the 
preface,  that  fifteen  minutes  every  morning  with  an  old  broom  will 
make  you  a  Hercules,  and  suggests  in  the  third  lesson  that  a  cer- 
tain machine,  to  be  had  for  $37.50  net,  would  very  probably  hasten 
the  process?  What  of  the  'Home  Physician,'  which,  in  the  preface, 
is  to  save  doctor's  bills,  long  waits,  useless  worry,  but,  in  the 
body,  urges  the  advisability,  in  cases  involving  some  doubt,  of 
calling  in  a  reputable  practitioner?  What  of  that  other  manual 
on  'How  to  Win  and  Keep  a  Husband,'  intended  for  every  woman, 
in  the  preface,  and  laying  down  as  the  only  requisites  for  success, 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  womanliness,  tact,  wit,  intuition,  courage, 
sympathy,  neatness,  and  charm?" 

The  same  perfunctory  introduction  greets  us,  says  the  writer,  in 
many  a  serious  treatise,  notably  on  the  subject  of  history.     Thus: 

"  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  text-book  which  opens  with  the 
thesis  that  the  'new  '  history  is  no  longer  the  tale  of  battles  and 
sieges,  of  kings  and  courts,  of  proclamations  and  treaties,  but  that 
the  life  of  a  nation  can  not  be  studied  without  taking  into  intimate 
account  the  great  facts  of  geology,  physiography,  and  climatology, 
not  to  speak  of  its  social  and  economic  life.  The  city-state  sys- 
tem of  Greece  can  not  be  fully  understood  without  reference  to  the 
mountains  that  cut  the  country  up  and  the  fiords  and  bays  that 
bind  it  together  ;  whence  a  portentous  chapter  on  Othrys,  Pindus, 
the  Thessalian  plain,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
which  made  Sparta  Sparta  just  as  the  sterile  soil  of  Attica  made 
Athens  Athens.  Thus  Rome  attained  world  dominion  because 
Italy  has  the  Apennines  for  its  backbone  and  the  Tiber  flows  the 
way  it  does  ;  and  the  Orient  is  destined  to  European  dominance, 
because  it  is  always  hot.  All  this  in  the  preface,  and  very  much 
to  the  point.  Turn  to  the  real  'story  '  of  this  pragmatic  chronicle, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  old  deso- 
lation of  battles  and  sieges,  of  kings  and  courts,  of  treaties  and 
proclamations.  Here  and  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  life  and  liter- 
ature or  on  social  conditions  or  on  progress  of  science,  desperately 
inserted.  But  if  we  expect  the  real  working  in  of  the  solemnly 
enunciated  principles  into  the  texture  of  the  narrative,  a  recon- 
structed history  on  a  new  basis,  we  are  most  often  disappointed. 
For  that  we  must  frequently  seek  in  the  camp  of  the  heterodox, 
in  the  materialistic  Socialist  interpreters,  or  even  in  Buckle." 

The  standard  book  on  etiquette,  we  are  told,  will  almost  always 
state,  very  early  in  the  preface,  "that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
born  and  not  made;  that  good  form  does  not  consist  in  the  prac- 
tise of  any  particular  code  of  manners,  but  is  the  efflorescence  of  a 
line  spirit.  .  .  .  Some  writers,  with  a  sort  of  Beau-Brummel  con- 
descension to  the  science  of  philology,  will  even  remind  the  gentle 
reader  that  a  gentleman  is,  after  all,  only  a  gentle  man,  and  that 
'lord  '  and  'lady  '  are  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  for,  respectively, 
'bread-giver  '  and '  bread-kneader.' '  Then  aftersuch  beguilement 
the  "  social  climber  "  is  treated  in  some  such  way  as  the  following  : 

"How  often,  in  turning  to  the  body  of  the  book,  do  we  come 


across  a  system  of  behavior  that  is  really  based  on  the  principle 
of  innate  nobility?  Will  a  soul  full  of  love  for  all  the  world  know 
how  to  eat  asparagus  at  a  formal  dinner,  without  previous  train- 
ing? Or,  what  comfort  shall  man  seek  within  himself  when  con- 
fronted with  the  bitter  fact  'that  no  satisfactory  way  of  eating  an 
orange  has  as  yet  been  devised  '?  These  books  of  good  form  are 
really  treacherous  friends.  They  beguile  us  into  believing  that 
the  world  is  open  to  the  man  with  a  dress-suit  and  good  intentions, 
but  declare  us  'impossible'  for  employing  our  fork  to  impale 
an  olive." 


HOW  THE  PATRON  HAMPERS  HIS 
ARCHITECT 

AMERICAN  schools  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  their  nonage,  according  to  the  recent  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to 
investigate  American  architectural  education.  This  report,  de- 
clares the  Ne\v  York  Tribune,  "will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that,  in  spite  of  much  loose  talk  about  the  marvels  of  European 
architecture  and  the  skill  of  foreign  architects,  our  own  country 
takes  the  lead  in  an  all-round  comparison."  Most  flattering  of  all 
is  the  assertion  of  the  committee  that  "on  the  whole,  architecture 
is  being  taught  in  America  with  a  broader  view  and  in  certain  re- 
spects more  effectively  than  in  any  other  country,"  and  that  "  in  a 
few  years  the  education  offered  in  this  country  might  be  looked 
upon  as  final,  except  for  the  absolutely  necessary  element  of  study 
and  cultivation  through  travel  and  research."  As  this  conclusion 
has  been  independently  reached  by  at  least  five  of  America's  lead- 
ing architects,  comments  The  Tribune,"  it  may  safely  be  accepted 
as  a  provable  fact  that  'American  schools  are  no  longer  mere  feed- 
ers for  the  schools  of  fine  arts  in  Paris.'  "  However,  as  there  is 
often  a  fly  in  the  sweetest  ointment,  T/ie  Tribune  is  forced  to  con- 
fess that  its  joy  is  still  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  the  American 
patron  is  one  whose  education  has  not  gone  forward  commensu- 
rately  with  that  of  the  American  architect,  and  who  consequently 
has  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  all  that  the  most  highly  trained  prod- 
ucts of  the  schools  can  devise.     The  following  shows  how  : 

"Without  depreciating  in  the  least  the  great  achievements  and 
even  greater  ambitions  of  our  architects,  it  is  probably  true  that 
America  is  forging  to  the  front  largely  because  opportunity  makes 
the  man.  Nowhere  in  Europe  has  there  ever  been  such  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  building  going  ©n  for  a  long  period  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  unique  feature  about  American  construction 
is  its  diversity;  everything,  from  the  smallest,  cheapest  cottages 
and  tenement-houses  up  to  Newport  palaces  and  fifty-story  office 
buildings,  has  been  called  for  and  deliveied.  If  practise  makes 
perfect,  the  American  architect  of  the  next  generation  ought  to  be 
the  peer  of  his  most  distinguished  foreign  predecessors.  Only  one 
small  cloud  in  the  sky  warns  against  our  uttering  this  statement  in 
the  form  of  a  positive  prophecy  ;  the  cloud  has  the  form  of  a  man 
who  has  just  made  up  his  mind  to  build.  European  architects  are 
far  less  hampered  than  their  American  colleagues  by  clients  who 
insist  upon  putting  fireplaces  in  the  butler's  pantry  and  running  a 
three-story  veranda  around  their  city  house.  Before  the  Ameri- 
can can  outstrip  his  transatlantic  brethren  in  every  respect,  he 
must  first  educate  a  large,  crude,  money-spending  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  respect  his  professional  judgment  more  than  their  own 
in  matters  architectural.  Be  it  said  to  the  country's  credit,  a  great 
many  persons  have  already  learned  this  lesson,  as  hundreds  of  beau- 
tiful town  and  country  houses  erected  during  the  past  decade  prove. 

"  The  public  will  best  be  taught  to  respect  the  architect  as  an 
expert  by  having  before  its  eyes  constant  reminders  of  the  artistic 
and  practical  genius  of  high-grade  architects.  To  increase  the 
number  of  such  designers  is  the  first  ambition  of  the  committee. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished,  according  to  the  report,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  post-graduate  school  where  gifted  students  may  work 
in  close  personal  touch  with  able  masters.  Let  us  hope,  tho,  that 
long  before  such  a  school  shall  have  been  established  the  ordinary 
man  will  at  least  have  learned  to  abhor  the  gingerbread  monstrosi- 
ties and  the  brick  boxes  which  still  pass  for  houses  and  flats  in 
many  quarters." 
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preface  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  K.C.M.G.  With  frontis- 
piece portrait  and  maps.  8vo,  pp.  xx-254.  New 
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About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
affairs  in  East  Africa  or  the  Kongo 
were  engaging  the  attention  of  the  world, 
the  name  of  Tippoo  Tib  was  a  familiar 
one.  Tippoo  Tib  was  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  band  of  Arab  adventurers 
who,  starting  from  the  East  Coast,  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
thus  constituted  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Africa  He  was  a  species  of  African 
Cortez,  brave  as  a  lion,  utterly  unscrupu- 
lous, avid  of  wealth,  shrewd  and  masterful. 
Like  the  Spanish  adventurers,  he  accom- 
plished prodigies  with  a  handful  of  men. 
He  and  his  band  traversed  enormous  dis- 
tances, their  route  leading  through  savage 
kingdoms  and  pathless  wildernesses.  The 
story  of  Tippoo's  amazing  adventures,  as 
told  in  the  present  volume,  is  full  of 
interest  for  the  student  of  African  affairs. 
Dr.  Brode,  the  author,  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  studying  his  career, 
and  the  narrative  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  somewhat  obscure  and  scanty 
records  of  African  history. 

Ilamid  bin  Muhammed,  better  known  as 
Tippoo  Tib,  appears  to  tis  like  the  last 
scion  of  that  fierce  Arab  strain  which 
once  dominated  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth  and  threatened  at  one  time  to  over- 
whelm Christendom.  lie  was  of  mixed 
Aral>  and  negro  descent.  From  his  por- 
trait one  would  take  him  for  a  full-blooded 
negro,  tho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
but  a  small  admixture  of  African  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  he  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  Arab.  Born  at  Zanzibar  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  began 
his  adventurous  career  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Slaves  and  ivory  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  dangerous  expeditions.  His 
first  really  important  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  1867.  He  was  away  fifteen 
years,  most  of  his  time  being  spent  in 
what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State.     What  happened  in  this  mem- 


orable expedition  is  told  in  the  present 
volume.  A  portion  of  the  story  is  given 
in  Tippoo  Tib's  own  words.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating chronicle. 
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matter  in  this  volume  well  deserved  sepa- 
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that,  in  part  because  of  the  mixture  of 
races  which  will  inevitably  ensue,  we  have 
in  this  country  "the  grandest  opportunity 
ever  presented  to  develop  the  finest  race 
the  world  has  ever  known."  He  insists 
on  the  importance  of  not  only  right  selec- 
tions in  marriage,  but  right  environments 
for  child  life.  The  wave  of  public  dis- 
honesty, of  which  so  much  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  recent  times,  he  says,  "is  chiefly 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  training — rearing, 
if  you  will — in  the  formative  years  of  life." 
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The  title  of  Mr.   Hornblow's  new  novel 

conveys  the  impression  of  one  of  those 
very  "modern"  man-about-town  novels 
of  which  there  is  such  a  plethora  at  pres- 
ent. On  the  contrary.  "The  End  of  the 
Came"  belongs  to  the  school  of  good  old- 
fashioned  fiction  which  delighted  the 
scant  leisure  hours  of  our  grandmothers 
With  the  exception  of  the  automobile 
which  plunges  through  the  opening  pages, 
leaving  an  unpleasant  taint  of  gasoline 
and  modernity,  there  is  little  in  the  storv 
to  stamp  it  as  eokiO-mporaneows.      It  is  a 


good,  healthy  tale  of  normal  human  be- 
ings, a  sort  of  protest  against  the  deca- 
dent type  of  novel  which  seems  to  be  wi- 
dening its  empire  among  us.  In  the  ch 
of  his  plot  the  author  has  paid  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  novelists  of  the  "old  school 

The  characters,  if  somewhat  tamely 
drawn,  are  good  human  creatures  and  not 
the  flat  paper  dolls  found  in  the  pages  of 
so  much  current  fiction.  There  is  action 
in  the  drama,  and  if  the  plot  is  not  par- 
ticularly original  it  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  real  human  interest.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
wholesome  story,  better  for  general  pur- 
poses perhaps  than  many  novels  better 
written. 

Howells,  W.  D.  Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle: 
A  Romance.  With  an  introduction.  8vo,  pp.  233. 
New  York:    Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.50. 

Those  who  recall  Mr.  Howells's  delight- 
ful story  of  Altruria,  written  some  dozen 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  letters,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  author  has  returned 
to  his  beloved  Utopia.  From  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets — those  first  Sociali- 
to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  t he- 
author  of  the  classic  romance  of  Com- 
munism, the  dream  of  a  state  in  which 
human  happiness  would  be  realized  has 
haunted  the  imagination  of  men.  In  our 
time  Bellamy's  romance.  "Looking  Back- 
ward," has  perhaps  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful expression  of  this  idea  in  the  form 
of  fiction.  But  Bellamy's  dream  was 
projected  into  the  distant  future,  and  its 
application  and  verisimilitude  lost  inter- 
est for  us  in  proportion  Mr  Howells,  <>n 
the  contrary,  has  invented  a  contempo- 
raneous utopia,  and.  in  order  not  to  make 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, has  presented  his  romance  in  the 
form  of  letters. 

The  new  book  is  slightly  different  in 
form    from    the    first.      It    eons:  two 

parts.  In  Part  First  we  have  the  let 
of  an  Emissary  of  the  Altrunan  Common- 
wealth who  visited  the  United  States  in 
1893  anc^  recorded  his  impressions  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  a  compatriot  to 
whom  the  correspondence  is  addressed. 
Part  Second  is  supposed  to  be  written  by 
another  hand,  by  a  woman  in  Altruria  I 
friend  in  America.  The  story  thus  com- 
pleted is  largely  that  of  an  Altrunan 's 
love  for  an  American  woman. 

In  this  novel,  dealing  with  a  theme 
peculiarly  congenial  to  him.  we  have  an 
example  of  Mr  Howells's  style  arrived  at 
its  perihelion  As  the  French  critic  said 
of  Renan.  one  knows  not  how  that  pr 
is  made.  Delicate,  and  wholly  unassum- 
ing, it  springs  from  the  purest  sources  of 
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English  and  ^t ill  maintains  the  full  flavor 
of  modernity-  In  these  charming  pages 
there  is  certainly  no  symptom  of  that  de- 
cadentism  which  a  recent  critic  had  the 
hardihood  to  impute  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  American  novelists. 

Hull,  Walter  Henry.  Practical  Problems  in 
Banking  and  Currency.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv-596.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      83.50  net. 

Kaufman,  Herbert,  and  Fisk,  May  Isabel.  The 
Stolen  Throne.  Illustrated  "by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  and  Herman  Rountree.  i2mo,  pp.  303. 
New  York:   Moffat.  Yard    &  Co.     $1.50. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  call  this 
sprightly  and  interesting  novel  an  imita- 
tion of  Anthony  Hope's  famous  Zenda 
stories,  and  yet  this  is  the  characteriza- 
tion which  it  is  likely  to  receive  in  many 
quarters.  Its  scenes  are  laid  in  one  of 
those  imaginary  kingdoms  of  central 
Europe  which  the  author  is  at  liberty  to 
equip  ad  libitum  with  superbeautiful 
royal  maidens  n  la  Princess  Osra,  wonder- 
ful swordsmen,  deep-dyed  royal  villains 
usually  of  the  Russian  brand,  and  as  many 
more  impossible  tho  highly  interesting 
characters  as  fancy  mav  suggest. 

The  main  theme  of  the  story  is  found  in 
the  amazing  exploits  of  a  young  English- 
man named  Parker,  who  is  in  love  with 
Gurtha,  Duchess  of  Stromburg.  The 
royal' lady  has  another  presumptive  lover, 
the  Duke  Alexis,  whom  the  authors  have 
endowed  with  most  of  those  qualities 
which  the  popular  imagination  attributes 
to  the  imperial  kindred  of  the  Czar.  There 
is  some  fine  sword-play  in  the  story,  and 
the  love-making,  of  which  there  is  aplenty, 
is  of  quite  an  unconventional  cast.  Ex- 
travagant as  the  story  is,  it  is  not  without 
interest.  If  it  is  an  imitation  of  Anthony 
Hope,  it  is  a  very  good  article  of  its  kind. 

Leighton.  Joseph  Alexander,  Ph.D.  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Civilization  of  To-day.,  i2mo,  pp. 
x -248.      New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Low,  Sidney.  A  Vision  of  India.  Frontispiece. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  365.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton   &  Co.     S3. 50  net. 

Maikaj-e,  Percy.  Sappho  and  Phaon.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiii-225.      New  York:   Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Marohmont.  Arthur  W.      In  the  Cause  of  Free- 
dom.     Frontispiece,      nmo,    pp.    317.      New    Ynrk 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Maynadier,  Howard.  The  Arthur  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  Poets.  i2mo,  pp.  454.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Meany,  Edmond  S.  Vancouver's  Discovery  of 
Puget  Sound.  With  portraits  and  biographies  of 
the  men  honored  in  the  naming  of  geographic  features 
of  Northwestern  America.  8vo,  pp.  xvii-344.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.      S2.50  net. 

This  valuable  monograph  throws  fresh 
light  upon  a  chapter  "i  American  origin 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 
Timeliness  is  imparted  1  >  the  volume 
by  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Seattle  in  1909. 
The  sources  for  a  work  of  this  nature  are 
not  easily  accessible.  The  greater  portion 
are  in  the  public  and  private  archives  of 
England  and  Spain,  while  a  not  incon- 
siderable part  have  been  printed  in  jour- 
nals and  voyages  long  since  out  of  print 
and  rare.  Professor  Meany 's  preparation 
for  his  work  has  therefore  made  necessary 
long    and    arduous    research. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
Revolution  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
northern  Pacific  coast  was  still  unexplored. 
All  this  region  was  a  lure  for  the  free- 
trader and  adventurer  Voyages  increased 
with  the  natural  result  of  provoking  dis- 
putes regarding  sovereignty.  These  dis- 
putes culminated  in  Great  Britain's  geo- 
graphic and  diplomatic  expedition  of  1792, 
the  commanding  officer  of  which  was 
Capt.    (  Vancouver    of    the    Royal 


Navy.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition 
was  to  explore  the  country  and  transact 
diplomatic  work  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  long  since  established  themselves  at 
Nootka.  In  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
the  author  corrects  a  false  impression  with 
regard  to  the  Spaniards.  It  has  often 
been  claimed  that  the  Spaniards  were 
browbeaten  out  of  their  northern  posses- 
sions in  the  American  continent  by  Van- 
couver, who  is  accused  of  being  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  rapacious  British  govern- 
ment. This  contention  must  be  aban- 
doned in  the  light  of  present  knowledge. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  Puget  Sound  we  have  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
those  daring  Englishmen,  whose  lives,  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  "are  crowded 
with  achievements,  the  record  of  which 
receives  passing  approval  at  the  time, 
but  the  fame  of  which  assumes  enormous 
proportions  in  the  years  that  follow 
death."  This  sketch  is  supplemented  and 
enhanced  by  the  ample  extracts  from 
Vancouver's  Journal.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  interest  and  charm 
of  these  vivid  pages,  written,  as  they  were, 
under  the  spell  and  inspiration  of  a  new 
world.  Everything  is  minutely  described 
— the  natives,  the  scenery,  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

Moody,  Winfield  Scott.  The  Pickwick  Ladle, 
and  Other  Collector's  Stories.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  that  well  de- 
served to  be  reissued  in  book  form — dainty 
in  touch,  with  humor  that  is  real  and  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  good  society. 
Mr.  Moody  knows  the  world  he  writes 
about,  and  the  larger  world,  too. 

Morley,  Margaret  W.  Grasshopper  Land.  Il- 
lustrated. 121T10,  pp.  283.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. 

Neihardt.  John  G.  The  Lonesome  Trail.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  303.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Co.     $1.50. 

Nernst,  Dr.  Walther.  Experimental  and  Theo- 
retical Applications  of  Thermodynamics  to  Chemis- 
try. With  diagrams.  i2mo,  pp.  123.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.25  net. 

Palmer,  Francis  Sterne;  Ferris,  G.  T.;  Butter- 
worth,  Hezekiah;  Drake.  Francis  S. ;  Stevens, 
Rowan,  and  others.  Strange  Stories'of  Colonial  Days. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  223.  New 
York:   Harrier  &  Brothers.      60  cents. 

Pidgin,  Charles  Felton.  The  Toymakers.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  253.  Boston:  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

Rose,  John  Holland,  M.A.  The  Life  of  Napoleon 
I.  i2mo,  pp.  547.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$3  net. 

Salmon,  George,  D.D..  F.R.S.  The  Human 
Element  in  the  Gospels.'  8vo,  pp.  550.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  Co.     $4.50  net. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  Old-Fashioned  Folk. 
72mo,  pp.  53.  Boston:  R.  E.  Lee,  212  Summer 
Street.     $1.05. 

Mr.   Smith's    "Old   Fashioned  Folk"  is 

"a   plea   for   the    simpler    life    of    former 

times."     Originally  it  was  prepared  as  a 

talk,  or  lecture,  before  the  Harvard  Union 

at  Cambridge,  and  as  such  was  delivered 

on  February    27  of  this  year.      It  is  here 

printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  750  copies, 

of   which    fifty    are    reserved    for    private 

distribution.     The  printing  was  done  from 

type,  and  the  paper  is  hand-made. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence  and  Thomas  L. 
[Editors].  The  Complete  Prcket-Guide  to  Europe. 
i6mo,  pp.  505.     New  York:  Wm.  R.  Jenkins  Co. 

Takekoshi,  Yosaburo.  Japanese  Rule  in  For- 
mosa. Illustrated.  8mo,  pp.  xv-342.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green    &  Co.     $3  net. 

Trevelyan,  George  Macaulay.  Garibaldi's  De- 
fence of  the  Roman  Republic.  With  seven  maps 
and  numerous  illustrations,  appendixes,  index  and 
copious  bibliography.  8vo,  pp.  xv-377.  New 
York:    Longmans,  Green   &  Co. 

This  year  marks  the  centenary  of  Gari- 
baldi's birth.      While  this  fact  is  not  the 


cause  of  the  publication  of  the  present 
work,  it  lends  to  it  a  certain  appropriate- 
ness. The  author  reminds  us  in  his  pref- 
ace that  the  present  generation  should 
be  curious  to  read  about  the  man  for 
whom  the  former  one  entertained  "a 
passionate  enthusiasm  and  admiration, 
exempt  from  self-interest  or  materialism." 
The  work  is  addrest  primarily  to  English- 
men; but  the  reasons  that  make  the 
story  of  modern  Italy's  ideal  hero  so 
popular  in  England  are  quite  as  applicable 
to  this  country.  During  the  period  of 
his  exile,  the  patriot  for  a  time  made 
America  his  home  and,  as  is  generally 
known,  a  bronze  statue  in  his  honor 
stands  in  one  of  the  public  parks  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
the  present  generation,  more  sophisti- 
cated and  less  idealist  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  will  accord  to  Garibaldi's 
memory  the  interest  which  the  admiration 
of  half  a  century  ago  would  seem  to 
warrant.  The  testimony  of  that  admira- 
tion, and  of  the  now  half-forgotten  deeds 
that  inspired  it,  will  interest  many,  per- 
haps, to  whom  Garibaldi  is  little  more 
than   a   name. 

Writing  with  the  traditional  love  of  the 
cultivated  Englishman  for  Italy  and  its 
uncomparable  historic  and  artistic  asso- 
ciations, the  author  has  produced  a  book 
of  literary  distinction  and  genuine  utility. 
Sympathy  with  the  hero  and  his  cause 
has  not  blinded  him  to  the  defects  and 
mistakes  of  the  patriots.  The  misconduct 
of  certain  of  Garibaldi's  red-shirts  is 
severely  scored,  and  the  leader's  mistakes 
during  the  siege  are  freely  acknowledged. 
The  author  has  visited  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  scenes  of  the  inspiring  drama 
he  describes,  and  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  infuse  into  his  story  reality  and  genuine 
local  color. 

The  reader  follows  with  interest  the 
story  of  how  a  handful  of  men — Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  Bassi — in  whom  still  survived 
the  ancient  Roman  spirit,  breathed  life 
and  vigor  into  a  country  upon  which  was 
strapped  the  corpse  of  theocracy,  and 
whose  national  aspirations  seemed  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  stage  of  history  has 
been  so  crowded  with  great  events  since 
the  stirring  days  of  1848  that  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  time  when  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi  ruled  Rome  seems  like  the 
dream  of  some  romancer.  It  is  the  facts 
that  shaped  and  gave  reality  to  that 
dream,  which  are  recorded  in  the  present 
work. 

Trumbull,  H.  Clay.  Our  Misunderstood  Bible. 
i2mo,  pp.  311.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School 
Times  Co.     5i  net. 

Tunison,  Joseph  S.  Dramatic  Traditions  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  nmo,  pp.  350.  Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.     $1.25  net. 

Who's    Who    in    New    York    City   and   State. 

John  W.  Leonard  [Editor].  i2tno,  pp.  1389.  Au- 
thentic Biographies  of  New  Yorkers  who  are  Lead- 
ers and  R:presentatives  in  various  departments  of 
worthy  human  achievement.  Sketches  of  every 
Army  and  Navy  officer  born  in  or  appointed  from 
New  Y->rk  and  now  serving;  of  all  the  Congressmen 
from  the  State;  State  Senators  and  Judges  and  Am- 
bissadors,  Ministers  and  Consuls,  appointed  from 
New  York.      New  York:   L.  R.  Hamersley  &  Co.     $5. 

This,  the  third  edition  of  "Who's  Who 
in  New  York,"  marks  a  distinct  advance 
on  previous  ones.  Much  irrelevant  mat- 
ter has  been  eliminated,  and  the  number 
of  names  increased  in  various  directions. 
In  general  the  book  rises  now  to  equal 
companionship  with  those  indispensaMc 
London  and  Chicago  enterprises  of  similar 
name  and  purposes. 
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THE  FAMOUS  CUISINE  AT 

The    Battle    Creek    Sanitarium 

THE  cuisine  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  known  the  world  over.     It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  scientists. 
It  has  proven  itself  pre-eminent  as  a  fundamental  aid  in  health-winning.     Guests  order  not  only  the  del  cious  foods 
which  appeal  most  to  their  tastes,  but  also  the  particular  dishes  which  contain  the  exact  quantities  of  proteids,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  prescribed  by  their  physicians.     These  specialized  foods  are  so  appetizing,  so  dainty,  so  delicious  and  satisfy- 
ing, and  often  so  essential  to  health-winning  and  health  maintenance,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  a  "diet," 
the  guest  becomes  so  fond  of  them  that  when  health  is  won  and  he  returns  to  his  duties  he  still  orders  many  of  these  foods 
sent  to  him,  so  that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  them  at  home. 

The  menu  card  states  the  amount  of  proteids.  carbohydrates  and  fats  contained  in  each  portion  of  each  dish  served. 
Thus  the  guest  has  a  wide  range  of  selection  and  still  can  follow  his  physician's  directions  and  govern  his  diet  scientifi- 
cally.     How  different  this  is  from  the  usual  "guessing"  or  "starving"  method  !     Indeed  physicians  in  great  numbers  are 
coming  to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  to  study  this  vital  question  of  the  proper  feeding  of  the  sick,  the  invalid  and  the 
convalescent. 

The  dining  room  service  is  most  excellent.      A  group  of  the   waitresses  and  helpers  is  shown   above.      The 
'<</  great  dining  room,  being  on  the  top  floor,  is  always  cool,  breezy,  cheerful  and  inviting. 

"Summer  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium"  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  Souvenir  Portfolio,  a  picture  of  which 
is  shown  above.     This  Portfolio  contains  50  or  more  photographs  of  the  Sanitarium,  its  equipment  and  en- 
vironment: its  spacious,  cool  and  inviting  rooms  :  parlors,  palm  garden,  porches,  swimming  pools,  gymnasium, 
bath  houses,  chapel,  rest  foyers,  treatment  rooms,  etc.,  besides  giving  some  suggestions  of  the  Mechanical 
Vibration    Apparatus,    Manual   Swedish    Movements.     Phototherapy.    Thermotherapy.    Hydrotherapy, 


SOUVENIR 

PORTFOLIO 

COUPON 

The  SANITARIUm\> 

Box  38 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Without  obligat 
ine   myself  in  any  way, 
will    he   pleased  to  receive 
the  Portfolio,  entitled   •Sum 
nier  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium."    Kindly  mail  to 


Electric  bight  Baths.  Electricity.  Massage.  Nauheim  Baths,  etc.     It  also  pictures  a  few  of  the  beauties 

of  outdoor  recreation   around   Battle  Creek — sailing,  driving,   motor-boating,  riding,  walking,    pic- 

nicing, tally-hoing, etc.      In  writing  for  this  Souvenir  Portfolio,  be  sure  to  send   attached  coupon. 

Address  Box  38,  The  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GOULD 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tin:  LITERARY  DIGEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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An  Individual  Watch 

Every  HOWARD  Watch,  from  the  selection  of  its  parts  to  its 
final  adjustment,  is  treated  as  if  it  were   the   only   watch    under 
process  of   construction. 

The  Holvard  Watch  is  individually  made.  Each  setting 
is  especially  fitted  to  its  particular  jewel ;  each  jewel  is  drilled 
for  its  particular  pivot.    These  parts  are  microscopically  per. 
feet  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  are  never  separated, 

The  Howard  Watch  is  individually  ad- 
justed.  Such   care,  accuracy  and  exactness  in 
the   construction   of    the   Howard  movement 
permits  of  more  delicate   adjustment  than  it 
possible  in  any  other  watch.     Every 


S, 


WATCH 


THE  WAT 

YOU  BUY  A 
HOWARD  WATCH 


is  tested  and  timed  for  weeks  by  experts — all  necessary  changes  being   made,    not  by 
manipulating  the  regulator,  but  by  complete  readjustment.  It  is  then  cased  by  the  makers 
and  finally  readjusted  in  the  case  in  which  you  buy  it — coming   to 
you  a  truly  accurate  timepiece. 

"Every  HOW A%i)  Watch  is  individually  guaranteed. 
It  is  sent  to  you  in  a  velvet-lined  mahogany  cabinet  bearing  Cer- 
tificates of  Guarantee,  giving  the  movement  and  case  numbers,  and 
the  fixed  price  at  which  it  is  sold  everywhere. 

HOWARD  Watches  are  made  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices  range  from 
$35  to  $150,  Ihe  difference  being  not  in  grade  of  materials  or  workman- 
ship, but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of  Jewels,  and  Ihe  adjustments. 


"  Watch  Wisdom  "  FREE. 

We  want  yon  to  hare  ■  fre*  copy  of'Witrk  Wisdom" — •  mlfhty 
Interesting  book  which  tells  more  about  time  than  yon  ever  know 
before.    It'a  written  by  Elbert  Uubbard.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  CO.,  Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


♦Riding  Comfort"  for^,^„rn-an<, 


a  genuine 


Whitman 


Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"  Saddle  to  Spur." 

The  Meblbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.  V.  City 
Successors  to  '^hk  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


$12 

to 

$65 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  C(l« 

Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from  ^fw       .v}5V-^^  ^^ 
palm  6ber.  Double  weave,  durable  an  d^a/^       ;o"»7Cdj^j^x 
lightweight,  with  colored  design  ^^Sk  H£fc*l\ 

in  brim     Retails  at  $1.  F<>*tpaid  ^^B  BS&i 

for  50c,  2  for  90c.  to  introduce Jum 
our  Mexican  hats  and  drawn-  JB 

work.    Same  hat,  plain,  40c;  Ifl       ■       ^^i.iJt^AjB         £y" 
both  fur  75c.      Large,  medium  ^SsBCSg-jy^^frPftH       WSr 
and  small  sizes.  Fine  f<irnshing,^**"«^j»:iJ*;.v.„^^2E3n^^^ 
outings  and  gardening.   Art  Catalog  of  Mexican  Sombreros  fr«e. 
TUB  FRANCIS  K    LESTKK  CO.,  Dept.  i>6,  Hesllla  Park,  N.B. 
Largeat_Retailer8_JndianzMexican  BandicraftjnWorld 


Importance  of  Hardware 

The  selection  of  the  hardware  trimmings  for  your  new  house  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  another.  Make  your  own  selection; 
by  doing  so  you  not  only  reflect  your  own  taste;  but  by  choosing  with  due  re- 
gard to  style  of  architecture  and  finish  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  more  appro- 
priate and  artistic  effect. 

ARTISTIC 


ent  S  Hardware 


may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  any  style  of  architecture 
or  finish.     It  is  always  artistic  in  design  and  proportion, 
and  because  of  its  long  wear  affords  unbounded  satis- 
faction. 

Sargent's  Book  of  Designs— Sent  Free 

will  be  of  real  assistance  to  you  in  deciding 
upon  your  hardware  trimmings.     This 
book  not  only  shows  nearly  seventy 
different  designs  of   artistic    hard- 
ware, but  also  shows  the  Kasy  Spring 
Principle  of  Sargent's  Locks. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  book  to-day 
— it's  yours  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  CO.. 

160  Leonard  Street, 

New  York. 
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CURRENT   POETRY 

Fear. 

By  St.  John  Lucas. 

When  the  summer  twilight  closes 
O'er  the  river,  round  the  roses; 
When  the  panes  that  glowed. 
Darken,  each  a  burnt-out  ember; 
This  our  sinking  hearts  remember, 
And  forebode: 

Some  wild  autumn  sunset  burning 
O'er  the  wanderer  returning, 
Eager-eyed — to  find 
Only  faded  roses,  only 
Vacant  windows,  and  the  lonely 
Moaning  wind. 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 


The  Torch. 

By  Theodosia  Garrisox. 

Lord,  let  me  be  the  torch  that  springs  to  light 

And  lives  its  life  in  one  exultant  flame, 
One  leap  of  living  fire  against  the  night 

Dropping  to  darkness  even  as  it  came. 
For  I  have  watched  the  smoldering  of  a  soul 

Choked  in  the  ashes  that  itself  hath  made, 
Waiting  the  slow  destruction  of  the  whole. 

And  turned  from  it  bewildered  and  afraid. 
Light  me  with  love — with  hate — with  all  desire 

For  that  I  may  not  reach,  but  let  me  burn 
My  little  moment  in  pulsating  fire 

Ere  yet  into  the  darkness  I  return, 
Be  it  for  guard,  or  menace,  peace,  or  sword, 

Make  me  thy  torch  to  burn  out  swiftly,  Lord. 
— From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (June) 


The   Lost  Spirit. 

By  C.  A.   Price. 

Where  art  thou  fled,  O  Spirit  of  Delight  ? 

I  knew  thee  once  in  every  passing  throng, 

Ever  I  caught  a  fragment  of  thy  song 

Or  saw  afar  thy  vesture  flutter  bright. 

No  way  was  then  without  thee;  but  for  long, 

Search  as  I  may,  thou  still  evad'st  my  sight, 

O  heaven-b^rn  Spirit!  hast  forsook  us  quite? 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  the  earth  such  grevious  wrong! 

Thy  sister,  Mirth,  is  here;  but  she  has  loosed 

The  fillet  from  her  hair,  unbound  it  flies; 

Jangled  the  laughter  is  that  rang  so  sweet; 

And  she,  whose  step  was  seemly  when  she  used 

To  be  thy  comrade,  now  a  maenad  hies, 

Her  shrill  jests  echoing  from  street  to  street. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine  (June). 


The  Exiles. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

"Teach  them  English  and  emigrate  them  was  the 
cure;  now  you  wish  them  to  learn  Irish  and  to 
stay  at  home." — George  Moore. 

We  came  to  our  own  people  who  would  naught  with 
such  as  we; 
We  came  to  our  kindred  and  they  received  us  not. 
Can  ye  blame  us  then,  my  brothers,  when  the  open 
road  was  free 
That  we  walk  with  stancher  comrades  in   the  ways 
ye  little  wot? 

Tho  they  call  us  by  an  alien  name  and  in  a  harsher 
speech, 
Their  eyes  are  kind  in  our  eyes,  their  hand  is  in 
our  hand; 
They   have   broken   bread   and     fed     us — we   have 
drunken  each  to  each — 
But  your  ways  were  barred  unto  us,  and  the  joys 
we  sought  were  banned. 
Ye  have  blotted  out  the  blood-bond  that  lies  'twixt 
sea  and  sea; 
Your  scorn  has  blown   us   through   the  world   as 
North  winds  blow  the  foam; 

Superior  to  Lpuuonarie  is 
HORSFORIVS   ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  witu 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 
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And   ye   walk   with    larger   people   of   their   stranger 
courtesy, 
And  ye  blame  us  for  this  thing,  whose  hands  ha'  e 
barred  the  doors  of  home. 

Ye  have  robbed  us  of  our  birthright  and  scorned  UC 
that  we  gave; 
Ye  have  thrown  us  to  the  oi.cn    and    curst  us  that 
we  went; 
Ye  have  given  us  a  birthplace,  ye  may  yield  us  back 
a  grave, 
But  we  live  our  lives  oul  otherwhere,  defiant  ami 
content. 

—  From  The  Ave  Maria  (April). 


PERSONAL 

Stringer  and  the  Safe  Man.  —  Before  Arthur 
Stringer  came  into  the  popular  favor  which  he  now 
enjoys  as  a  writer  of  stories,  he  was  living  with  a 
fellow  author,  Harry  O'Higgins,  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  old  studio  building  at  146  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  A  friend  of  tie  two  writers  tells  this  story 
of  an  experience  they  had  there.  We  read  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post: 

It  was  very  bohemian,  that'  top  floor,  with  one 
whole  wall,  in  what  they  called  The  Chamber  of  a 
Thousand  Sorrows,  papered  with  rejection  slips 
from  editors.  But  in  winter  it  was  as  cold  as  charity, 
for  the  only  steam  heat  was  in  the  halls.  So  Stringer 
and  O'Higgins,  in  those  early  "lean  years,"  used  to 
hang  an  old  burlap  curtain  ;  cross  their  stair-head, 
and,  when  the  rest  of  the  house  had  settled  down  to 
slumber  and  quietness,  used  to  take  up  their  beds, 
or  rather  their  two-dollar  cots,  and  steal  out  in 
their  paj  mas  to  the  hallway,  to  slumber  in  that 
nice,  warm,  and  steam-heated  atmosphere. 

Stringer  had  been  wrestling  with  a  safe-breaking 
story,  and  had  read  a  vault  advertisement  in  the 
back  of  a  magazine  where  "catalogs  free"  were 
announced.  So,  naturally  enough,  he  ventured  to 
write  and  ask  for  all  descriptive  catalogs  dealing 
with  extra-large  burglar-proof  vaults.  That  Fifth- 
Avenue  address  brought  a  silk-hatted  and  frock- 
coated  representative  of  the  well-known  Broadway 
safe-makers  over,  with  the  catalogs  in  question, 
the  very  next  morning.  He  ascended  those  shabby 
studio  stairs,  flight  by  flight,  with  gradually  dark- 
ening hopes.     When  he  lifted  the  old  burlap  curtain 

FLY  TO  PIECES 

The  Effect  of  Coffee  on  Highly  Organized 
People. 


"  I  have  been  a  coffee  user  for  years,  and 
about  two  years  ago  got  into  a  very  serious 
condition  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  would  fly  to  pieces.  I  was 
so  nervous  that  at  the  least  noise  I  was  dis- 
tressed, and  many  times  could  not  straighten 
myself  up  because  of  the  pain. 

"My  physician  told  me  I  must  not  eat  any 
heavy  or  strong  food  and  ordered  a  diet,  giv- 
ing me  some  medicine.  I  followed  direc- 
tions carefully,  but  kept  on  using  coffee  and 
did  not  get  any  better.  Last  winter  my 
husband,  who  was  away  on  business,  had 
Postum  Food  Coffee  served  to  him  in  the 
family  where  he  boarded. 

"  lie  liked  it  so  well  that  when  he  came 
home  he  brought  some  with  him.  We  be- 
gan using  it  and  I  found  it  most  excellent. 
While  I  drank  it  my  stomach  never  bothered 
me  in  the  least,  and  I  got  over  my  nervous 
troubles.  When  the  Postum  was  all  gone 
we  returned  to  coffee,  then  my  stomach  be- 
gan to  hurt  me  as  before  and  the  nervous 
conditions  came  on  again. 

"That  showed  me  exactly  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  so  I  quit  drink- 
ing coffee  altogether  and  kept  on  using 
Postum,  The  old  troubles  left  again  and  1 
have  never  had  any  trouble  since.''  "There's 
a  Reason."  Read"" The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 


Has  a 

Woman  any  Interest 

in  Life  Insurance? 

Let  the  woman  say.     For  her  needs  it  was  devised, 

for  her  protection  it  is  carried.     It  extends  the  marriage 

promise  to  protect  and  cherish  beyond  the  lifetime  of  him 

who  promised.     Thousands  of  women  live  happier    and 

sleep  better  becaure  those  on   whom  they  depend  have 

been  thoughtful  enough  and  good  enough  to  insure  in 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

The  woman  who  is  the  beneficiary  of 

such  a   policy  should   take   pride  and 

comfort  in  it,  watching  that  nothing  deprives  her  of  it.    The 

woman  who  has  no  such  protection  should  endeavor  at  the 

first  possible  moment  to  place   between  herself  and  the 

hour  of  need  and  d  .rkness  the  obligation  of  the  largest 

and  staunchest  life  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For   the  new  forms  of    policies  consult  our 
nearest  agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE    F.    SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.    HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM   BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE   GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES  of  insurance  for  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its 
business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a 
special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-FOUR  MILLIONS  to  its  policy- 
holders FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and 
ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL 


DUMONT  CLARKE 
WM.  P.  DIXON 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT 


$1,000,000.00 


surplus     -    $1,904,775.76 


DIRECTORS 
GEO.  E.  IDE  WM.  J.  MATHES0N 

W.  G.  LOW  ALEXANDER  E.  0RR 

J.  G.  McCULLOUGH        HENRY  E.  PIERREP0NT 
GEO.  F.  SEWARD 


ANTON  A.  RAVBN 

JOHN  L.  RIKER 

W.  EMLEN  R00SBVBL1 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 
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JAP-A-LAC— THE  HOME  BEAUTIFIER 

JAP-A-LAC  is  a  stain  and  varnish  combined  ;  the  original  article  of  the  kind  made.     It  "  Wears  like  iron." 
You  can  use  JAP-A-LAC  on  everything  of  wood  or  metal,  from  cellar  to  garret. 
A  JAP-A-LAC  home  is  always  a  bright,  beautiful  home. 

You  can  do  your  own  refinishing  of  scratched  or  scuffed  furniture,  and  produce  a  beautiful,  lustrous  finish  as 
hard  as  flint,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.     A  few  cents  will  cover  the  cost. 

Try  JAP-A-LAC  today.   Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine,  in  a  can  like  the  illustration.   Look  for  the  Green  Label. 

For  Sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers.       AH  sizes  from  15c.  to  $2.50. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
offers  you  a  substilut .-.  say  to  him  :  "  No,  thank  you ;  I  want  what  I  asked  for.  Good  bye."  Trade  with  the 
dealer  who  gives  you  what  you  ask  for.     That's  JAP-A-LAC. 

Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  color  card.     FREE  for  the  asking. 


If  building,  write  for  our 
complete  Finishing  Specifi- 
cations. Thoy  will  be  mailed 
free.  Our  Architectural 
Green  Label  Varnishes  are 
of  the    h  i  gh.es  t    quality 


642  Rockefeller  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


U  YOUR  dealer  <toes  not  keep 
J AP-A-LAC.  send  its  his  name 
cunt  too  I  except  for  Gold, -which 
is  26c)  to  cover  cost  of  mailing, 
and  ice  will  send  FREE  Sam- 
ple Iquarter  ■  int  run  ,  ti,  ttnii 
point    in     the     United     Flat/** 


and  discovered  that  the  recumbent  frame  on  the 
two-dollar  cot  was  his  dreamed-of  purchaser,  he 
gave  vent  to  one  silent  look  of  disgust  and  departed 
without  a  word! 

And  O'Higgins  always  claimed  Stringer  threw 
a  milk-bottle  at  the  man  for  waking  him  up  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning! 


Too  Suggestive. — In  its  "Literary  Zoo"  de- 
partment a  recent  number  of  Life  (New  York)  tells 
this  story  of  how  an  American  humorist  had  a  joke 
played  on  him  unconsciously  by  a  serious-minded 
Ep.glishwoman: 

The  perennial  humorist,  with  a  heavy  yearly  out- 
put of  stories,  rimes,  and  books,  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  occasionally  repeating  himself,  much 
less  can  he  avoid  the  temptation  of  ringing  the 
changes  on  an  old  theme.  Yet  even  the  most  hard- 
ened sinner  does  not  care  to  have  the  crime  brought 
home  to  him,  as  happened  to  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
not  long  since.  His  publishers  had  turned  over  to 
a  young  artist  his  latest  book,  that  she  might  design 
a  book-cover — a  dangerous  experiment,  as  the 
young  lady,  tho  clever,  was  English  and  the  book 
was  a  volume  of  alleged  American  humor.  Mr. 
Bangs  himself  passes  upon  his  book-covers,  and  in 
this  case,  as  usual,  the  design  was  submitted  to  him. 
The  motif  was  a  green  leaf  many  times  repeated. 
A  grim  smile  spread  over  Mr.  Bangs 's  ruddy  coun- 
tenance as  the  unconscious  significance  of  the  de- 
sign slowly  dawned  upon  him.  He  sent  for  the 
artist. 

"My  dear  Miss  K ,"  he  said  graciously,  "this 

is  a  very  effective  cover,  but  this — er — leaf — what 
kind  of  a  leaf  is  it  meant  to  be?" 

"Oh,  that!"  she  replied  innocently,  "that  is  the 
chestnut!" 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Bangs.  "I  thought  so!"  Then 
he  painstakingly  initiated  her  into  the  mysteries 
of  American  slang  and  showed  her  why  the  design 
would  not  do. 


A  Balloon  Descent. —In   The  Sunday  Magazine 
Mr.   W.  R.  C.  Latson  describes  the  experiences  of 

three  aeronauts  who  made  an  ascension  in  1875  in 
the  large  balloon  Zenith.  These  three  men.  Tis- 
sandier,  Sivel,  and  Croct'-Spinnelli,  wished  to  make 
a  record  for  altitude.  The  estimate  of  the  distance 
they  went  up  was  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  about 
five  miles  and  a  half,  but  only  one  man  of  the  three, 
Tissandier,  lived  to  give  a  report  of  their  experience. 
The  writer  gives  a  translation  of  the  survivor's 
story: 

At  twenty-three  thousand  feet  we  were  standing 


WHAT  RELIABILITY  MEANS  TO  THE  PURCHASER  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 

In  the  principal  speech  at  the  eighty-sixth  dinner  of  the  Sphinx  Club  recently  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  founder  and  editor  of  Success  Magazine,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Honesty  in  Advertising." 
His  words  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Substitution  Evil  in  modern  trade. 

"There  is  no  greater  word  in  the  whole  English  language,"  said  Dr.  Marden,  "than  the  single  word  reliability.  There  is  nothing  that  will  bring  success  quicker 
and  surer  than  a  reputation  for  reliability.  We  all  know  that  the  failure  army  is  full  of  the  wrecks  of  men  who  have  tried  to  succeed  through  misrepresentation,  through 
falsehood  and  the  like.  Look  at  the  great  firms  which  have  stood  fifty  or  more  years  in  this  country,  and  you  will  find  that  the  foundation  of  their  success  and  perma- 
nence has  been  reliability  that  and  nothing  more.  Why  is  it  that  a  concern  can  afford  to  pay  #50,000  a  year  for  a  mere  name  ?  Because  that  name  stands  for  some- 
thing, because  the  public  has  abiding  confidence  in  that  name.  What  would  the  name  of  Tiffany,  for  example,  be  worth  to-day  for  a  firm  starting  out  in  business? 
Why,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  magic  worth  of  that  enviable  reputation.  And  so  I  could  go  on  and  instance  numerous  other  firms  with  a  reputation 
equally  valuable  to  any  new  concern  starting  business  anew.    It  takes  time  to  build  up  such  reputations  for  reliability,  but  isn't  it  worth  it  in  the  long  run?  Doesn't  it  pay? 

"What  is  a  liar  good  for?  What  is  there  for  him  in  this  world  ?  I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  liar,  a  man  who  is  known  to  get  his  living  out  of  his 
fellow-men  by  deception,  will  be  ostracized  and  shunned  by  all  decent  people." 

If  Dr.  Marden  had  used  the  word  substitutor  instead  of  liar,  his  remarks  would  have  been  equally  applicable.  The  imitator  is 
also  a  falsifier,  and  the  purchasing  public  is  beginning  to  shun  him  and  his  wares.  The  800,000  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are 
among  the  first  ranks  of  those  fighting  the  substitution  evil.  Their  nearly  #200,000,000  annual  expenditures  are  going  to  the  dealers 
and  the  manufacturers  of  reputable  goods. 

The  customer  who  insists  on  the  genuine  article  and  persists  can  be  assured  of  reliability. 

With  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  it  can  be  said  that  standard  trade-marked  brands,  or  articles  not  bearing  a  trade-mark,  but 
sold  in  sealed  packages  over  the  names  of  great  business  institutions,  are  reliable. 

With  identically  the  same  certainty,  the  products  of  the  substitutor,  the  falsifier  and  the  deceiver,  can  be  declared  unreliable. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  purchaser  secures  the  highest  value  for  his  money;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  recipient  of  inferior  quality  and 
he  is  sure  to  experience  lasting  dissatisfaction. 

The  Literary  Digest  makes  every  possible  effort  to  admit  only  reliable  announcements  to  its  advertising  pages,  and  it  confi- 
dently asks  its  subscribers  to  purchase  from  these  high  grade  concerns. 
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up  in  the  car.  Sivcl,  who  had  given  up  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  reinvit»orated.  Croce-Spinnelli  was  mo- 
tionless in  front  of  me.  I  felt  stupefied  and  frozen. 
I  wished  to  put  on  my  fur  gloves;  but,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  the  action  of  taking  them  from 
my  pocket  necessitated  an  effort  that  I  could  no 
longer  make.  I  copy  verbatim  the  following  lines 
which  were  written  by  me,  altho  I  have  no  very  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  doing  so.  They  are  traced  in 
a  hardly  legible  manner  by  a  hand  trembling  with 
cold: 

"My  hands  are  frozen.  I  am  all  right.  We  are 
all  right.  Fog  in  the  horizon,  with  little  rounded 
cirrus.  We  are  ascending.  Croce  pants.  He  in- 
hales oxygen.  Sivel  closes  his  eyes.  Croce  also 
closes  his  eyes.  Sivel  throws  out  ballast."  These 
last  words  are  hardly  readable.  Sivel  seized  his 
knife  and  cut  successively  three  cords,  and  the  three 
bags  emptied  themselves,  and  we  ascended  rapidly. 

When  Sivel  cut  away  the  bags  of  ballast  at  the 
height  of  about  twenty-four  thousand  feet,  I  seemed 
to  remember  that  he  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  and  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  Crocc- 
Spinnelli.  For  my  part,  I  was  in  the  angle  of  the 
car,  thanks  to  which  support  I  was  able  to  hold  up, 
but  I  soon  felt  too  weak  even  to  turn  my  head  to 
look  at  my  companions.  This  was  about  one- thirty 
P.M.  At  two-eight  p.m.  I  awoke  for  a  moment,  and 
found  the  balloon  rapidly  descending.  I  was  able 
to  cut  away  a  bag  of  ballast  to  check  the  speed,  and 
wrote  in  my  note-book  the  following  words: 

"We  are  descending.  Temperature,  30.  I  throw 
out  ballast.  Barometer,  12.4  inches.  We  are  de- 
scending. Sivel  and  Croce'  still  in  a  fainting  state 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car.     Descending  very  rapidly." 

Hardly  had  I  written  these  lines  when  a  kind  of 
trembling  seized  me,  and  I  fell  back  weakened  again. 
There  was  a  violent  wind  from  below  upward,  de- 
noting a  very  rapid  descent.  After  some  minutes 
1  felt  myself  shaken  by  the  arm,  and  recognized 
Croce\  who  had  revived.  "Throw  out  ballast,"  he 
said  to  me;  "we  are  descending;"  but  I  could 
hardly  open  my  eyes,  and  did  not  see  whether  Sivel 
was  awake.  I  called  to  mind  that  Croce  unfastened 
the  aspirator,  which  he  then  threw  overboard,  and 
he  threw  out  ballast,  rugs,  etc. 

All  this  is  an  extremely  confused  remembrance, 
quickly  extinguished;  for  again  I  fell  back  inert 
more  completely  than  before,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  dying.  What  happened?  It  is  certain 
that  the  balloon,  relieved  of  a  great  weight  of  ballast, 
at  once  ascended  to  the  higher  regions. 

At  three-thirty  p.m.  I  opened  my  eyes  again.  I 
telt  dreadlully  giddy  and  opprest,  but  gradually 
came  to  myself.  The  balloon  was  descending  with 
frightful  speed,  and  making  great  oscillations.  I 
crept  along  on  my  knees,  and  pulled  Sivel  and  Croce 
by  the  arm.      "Sivel!  Croc<5!"   I  exclaimed.      "Wake 


DR.  TALKS  OF  FOOD 
Pres.  of  Board  of  Health. 


"  What  shall  I  eat?"  is  the  daily  inquiry 
the  physician  is  met  with.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  my  judgment  a  large 
percentage  of  disease  is  caused  by  poorly 
selected  and  improperly  prepared  food.  My 
personal  experience  with  the  fully  cooked 
tood,  known  as  Grape-Nuts,  enables  me  to 
speak  freely  of  its  merits. 

"  From  overwork,  I  suffered  several  years 
with  malnutrition,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
•and  loss  of  sleep.  Last  summer  I  was  led 
to  experiment  personally  with  the  new  food, 
which  I  used  in  conjunction  with  good  rich 
cow's  milk.  In  a  short,  time  after  I  com- 
menced its  use,  the  disagreeable  symptoms 
disappeared,  my  heart's  action  became 
steady  and  normal,  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  were  properly  carried  out  and  I 
again  slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my 
youth. 

'•  I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a  perfect  food, 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  but  that  it  has  a 
most  prominent  place  in  a  rational,  scien- 
tific system  of  feeding.  Anyone  who  uses 
this  food  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
-blindness  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
manufactured  ana  may  thereby  know  the 
facts  as  to  its  true  worth."  Read  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 
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PEROXIDES 

Inferior  Peroxides  undergo  changes, 
turn  rank,  spoil,  explode  or  develop  a 
sweetish,  sickish,  odor  or  a  bitter, 
"  feverish  "  taste.  Purity  is  essential 
to  stability. 

DIOXOGEN,  the  original  purest 
Peroxide,  "the  kind  that  keeps."  has 
a  clean,  wholesome  taste.  It  does  not 
change.  Its  stability  is  due  to  its 
purity.  Its  unequaled  quality  is 
acknowledged  by  the  highest  author- 
ities. 

As  a  prophylactic  cleanser  of  mouth, 
teeth,  throat,  nose,  skin  and  tissues, 
DIOXOGEN  holds  the  pre-eminent 
place  among  all  who  put  emphasis 
upon  preventive  cleanliness. 

IS  YOUR  MOUTH 
REALLY  CLEAN? 

Rinse  your  mouth  for  two  minutes  with 
DIOXOGEN.  If  it  is  clean,  there  will 
be  only  slight  foaming :  if  not  clean, 
there  will  be  much  foaming.  Make 
the  test.  See  and  feel  it  cleanse  thor- 
oughly. DIOXOGEN  cleans  cavities, 
I  interstices,  and  parts  which  the  brush 

cannot  reach.  Ask  the  best  dentists. 
Never  call  merelv  for  "  Peroxide.*' 
Call  for  DIOXOGEN.  Get  the  orig- 
inal sealed  package.  Three  popular 
sizes  on  sale  everywhere. 
THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 
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SEND  TODAY  for  "Our  Family  Footwear"  Cat- 
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Itself 


The  Conklin  Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

is  really  self-filling.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration  above,  a  pressure  of 
the  thumb  on  Crescent-Filler  com- 
presses the  soft  rubber  reservoir 
inside  the  barrel  of  the  pen.  This 
pressure  released,  the  pen  is  filled 
and  at  once  ready  to  write.  The 
same  simple  movement  cleans  it. 
It  is  as  easy  as  dipping  an  ordinary 
pen  1:1  an  ink  well. 

Conklin's  S 
Fountain  Pen 

"THE  PEN  WITH  THE  CRESCENT-FILLER" 


■  has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order — nothi 
to  take  apart — nothing  complicated. 
It  is  the  perfected  fountain  pen. 

Writing    qualities    unequalled. 
Flow  of  ink  perfect  from  first  stroke 
to  last  dot.     Insist  on  the  pen  with 
the  Crescent-Filler,  and   avoid  the 
annoyance   and    loss    of  time   at- 
tached to  the  use  of  the  old  style 
dropper-filler  fountain  pen. 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  A  CONKLIN 

— Buy  from  your  dealer.  Stationer 
— Jeweler — Druggist  if  he  handles 
the  Conklin  Pen.    If  your  dealer  / 
does  not,  we  will  send  you  one   ' 
direct  postpaid.  Beware  of  sub-  f 
stitutes — look  for  t lie  Crescent-     ! 
Filler.    Send  at  once  for  our  | 
handsome,  illustrated  cata-  v. 
logue,  giving  full  description   * 
— that  you  may  see  and  under- 
stand the  superior  qualities  of 
the  Conklin  Pen-or,  better  still, 
order    a    Conklin    Pen    to-day. 
Prices  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  to 
$15.00.     It's    easy   to    select  by 
mail.     Send  steel  pen  to  aid  us 
in  selecting  gold  pen  to  suit 
your  hand.     Satisfaction 
guaranteed    or    money 
refunded. 

THE  CONKLIN   PEN  CO. 

139  Manhattan  Building 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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MARK 
RsqU.S. 
Pat  Off 


Human  Talker 

is  the  registered  name  of  my  genuine 

Mexican  DoubleYellow  Heads 

the  only  Parrot  in  existence  which  imi- 
tates the  human  voice  to  perfection  and 
learns  to  talk  and  ping  like  a  person. 
Young,  tame,  handraisetl  nest-bird«. 

SPECIAL  PRICE     <M  ft 
June,  July,  August    *P  ■  v 

Kach  Parrot  sold  with  a  written  guar- 
antee to  talk.  Sent  by  express  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Cam  da. 

Cheaper  varieties  from  $3.50  up 

One  of  a  Thousand  Similar  Letters  on 
File 

Mnxte  is  the  finest  talker  and  singer  I  have  ever  heard.     Hf  talks 

ersation  with  him.     Hesiiigs 

■   ins  id  a  trent  number  <<i  oongs.     I  could  write 

a  book  of  all  he  says,  etc.        MRS.  KATIE  ZAHV,  Newark,  O. 

Write  for  booklet,  testimonials  and  illustrated  catalog,  etc.,  free. 

GEISLER  BIRD  CO.,  Dept.  B78,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Largest  and  oldest  mail  order  Bird  House  in  the  world.    Est.  1888- 


HAVE  YOU   GOT  ONE? 

W>  mean  a  Dans  Tip  Top  Duplicator,  that  ideal  assistant 
always    ready    to  quickly    make    100    copies    from     Pea 
written  and  5f)  copies  from  typewritten  original.        Com- 
plete duplicator  cap  size  (prints  8  3-4x13  in.  j  costsS  6.00, 
but  we  don't  want  your  money  until  you 
are  satisfied,  so  if  interested  just  write  us 
to  send  it   on  JO  Kays'    Trial    Without 
Deposit.      Thai's   fair    enough,   isn't    It? 
Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  reauest. 

The  Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co. 

Daui  Bldr.,   Ill   John    St.,    New  Turk 


up!"  My  two  companions  were  huddled  up  mo- 
tionless in  the  car,  covered  by  their  cloaks 

To  relate  what  happened  afterward  is  impossible. 
I  felt  a  frightful  wind;  we  were  still  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  high.  There  remained  in  the 
car  two  bags  of  ballast,  which  I  threw  out  I  was 
drawing  near  the  earth.  I  looked  for  my  knife  to 
cut  the  small  rope  which  held  the  anchor,  but  could 
not  find  it.  I  was  like  a  madman,  and  continued 
to  call  "Sivel!  Sivel!".  By  good  fortune  I  was 
able  to  put  my  hand  upon  my  knife  and  detach  the 
anchor  at  the  right  moment. 

The  shock  on  coming-  to  the  ground  was  dread- 
ful. The  balloon  seemed  as  if  it  was  being  flattened. 
I  thought  it  was  going  to  remain  where  it  had  fallen; 
but  the  wind  was  high,  and  it  was  dragged  across 
fields,  the  anchor  not  catching.  The  bodies  of  my 
unfortunate  friends  were  shaken  about  in  the  car, 
and  I  thought  every  moment  they  would  be  jerked 
out.  At  length,  however,  I  seized  the  valve  line. 
and  the  gas  soon  escaped  from  the  balloon,  which 
lodged  against  a  tree.  It  was  then  four  o'clock. 
On  stepping  out  I  was  seized  with  a  feverish  attack, 
and  sank  down  and  thought  for  a  moment  that  I 
was  going  to  join  my  friends  in  the  next  world;  but 
I  came  to.  I  found  the  bodies  of  my  friends  cold 
and  stiff.  I  had  them  put  under  shelter  in  an  ad- 
jacent barn.  The  descent  of  the  Zenith  took  place 
in  the  plains  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from 
Paris  as  the  crow  flies.  The  greatest  height  at- 
tained in  this  ascent  is  estimated  at  twenty-eight 
thousand  feet. 


Hummel  on  "  The  Island." — Abraham  H. 
Hummel,  the  notorious  divorce  attorney  of  New 
York,  has  at  last  reached  the  jail  at  Blackwell's 
Island,  to  which  the  courts  have  for  many  months 
been  striving  to  send  him.  He  is  sentenced  to 
stay  there  one  year.  The  charge  of  conspiracy  in 
the  Morse-Dodge  divorce  case,  on  which  he  was  con- 
victed, and  the  many  other  details  of  his  practise 
which  were  brought  to  light  on  the  trial  and  aired 
in  the  press,  do  not  now  need  further  review,  but 
this  character  sketch  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  may  be  of  interest: 

"Abe"  Hummel  was  a  first-nighter.  He  basked 
in  the  light  of  the  "Great  White  Way."  Every  one 
knew  him  by  sight.  His  five  feet  one  inch  of  height, 
his  well-fitting  evening  attire,  with  an  enormous 
shining  bald  head  and  blue  protruding  eyes,  marked 
him  out  from  among  the  diners  in  a  restaurant  or  a 
crowd  in  a  theater  lobby. 

It  was  his  desire  to  be  noticed.  To  see  a  man  at 
a  near-by  table  in  a  restaurant  lean  forward  and 
nod  in  his  direction  filled  his  evening  with  happi- 
ness. Well  he  knew  that  he  was  being  pointed  out 
in  an  undertone,  and  he  pretended,  ostentatiously, 
never  to  see  the  curious  faces  turned  in  his  direction. 
And  so,  at  great  turf  meetings,  when  the  whisper 
had  gone  round  that  "Abe"  Hummel  was  plun- 
ging, every  one  who  knew  him,  and  many  who  didn't, 
rushed  to  his  side  iri  an  effort  to  "get  aboard." 
Hummel,  in  truth,  was  as  good  a  self-advertiser  as 
the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  was.  In  the  case  against 
Olga  Nethersole  for  producing  "Sappho,"  some 
years  ago,  Hummel  arranged  a  perfect  series  of 
dramatic  meetings  between  the  actress  and  "gen- 
tlemen of  the  press,"  which  only  fell  short  of  the 
purposes  intended  by  the  refusal  of  the  actress  to 
*ee  that  what  might  appear  as  "persecution"  was 
merely  the  best  sort  of  advertising  she  could  have. 
At  the  subsequent  hearing  before  a  magistrate,  the 
little  lawyer  exhausted  all  resources  of  forensic  art 
of  the  emotional  sort,  setting  at  naught  the  machina- 
tions of  the  "cruel,  oh  cruel,  cruel  men!"  who 
sought  to  pester  the  actress  with  foolish  charges. 

Here  Hummel  reached  the  acme  of  his  notoriety, 
and  while  his  name  afterward  appeared  in  the  press 
with  old-time  frequency,  he  never  again  had  quite 

MR.    SARGENT'S 
Travel    School   for    Boys 

European  and  World  Tours  in  alternate  years.  4th 
year  Round  the  World  sailing  October  1st.  8  months. 
Studies  correlated  with  countries  visited.  Efficient 
preparation  for  college,  3  Instructors.  Prospectus. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  Box  24,  Cambridge,  Ma»». 
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CANNON  BALLS 


KEEP  A  BOX  IN  YOUR  DESK 

"Cannon  Ball"  is  Aluminoid  Pen  No.  15— the 
busy  man's  favorite.  It  is  ball  pointed,  writes  on 
anything  and  is  the  fastest  pen  ever  made. 

An  Aluminoid  Pen  costs  a  little  more  than  a  steel 
pen,  outwears  a  dozen  steel  pens,  does  not  corrode, 
and  retains  its  live  touch  and  smooth  point  to  the  last. 

Newspapermen,  authors,  telegraphers  and  business 
men  say  that  they  save  time  and  temper  and  cramp. 
r-    f  or  sale  by  stationers. 
.     Samples  sent  for  four  cents  postage. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 

New  York 


343  Broadway 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General   Investments 


UNION  TRUST 
BUILDING 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


raited  for  $  700,000 

The  Gash  Buyers  Union 

We  bought  its  entire  stork  of  new  books  from  the  re- 
ceiver in  bankruptcy.  We  nre  closing  them  out  at 
10  cents   to  50   cents   on    the  dollar. 

A    Train  Lead  of  Books 

Books  at  less  than  cost  of  paper  and  binding  to  he  closed  out  quick. 
You  will  never  net  another  chance  like  this*  tc»  buy  good  books  cheap. 
It  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Millions  ot'  Boobs — Thousands 
of  titles.  Practically  any  book  or  sets  of  books  yon  will  ever 
want.     Send  for  the  big  Special  Illustrated  Bargain  List  to-day. 

Books  Shipped  on  Approval 

subject  in  examination  in  your  own  home  before  one  cent  is  paid. 

Bargain  List  free  for  Postal  request.      Address 
DAVII)  II.  I  I  v  I!  Kso  V  The  Book  Broker,608  Como  Block,  Chicago 
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Chicago  Musical  College 

Founded  1867  DR.  F.  ZIEGFELD,  Pres. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING, 202  Michigan  Boulevard1 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Facing  the  Lake  Front  Park) 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ACTING,  OPERA,  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

No  school  o(  its  kind  offers  such  comprehensive  advantages.     Has 

the  strongest    and    most    lirilliant    Faculty    ever    assembled   in   a 

College  of  Musical  Learning. 

Investigation  will   demonstrate    the    superiority    of    this 
Institution. 

42d  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  9 

Summer  Session  June  24  to  July  27 
Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  free  upon  application 

KS*NOTE— Applications  for  the  45  free  and  150  partial 

Scholarships  will  be  accepted  until  August  31. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

An    Undenominational    School  of  Theology 

Announcement  for  1907-08,  Now  Ready 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue,  Jlrw  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  ap<JJFJHnii'ieB> 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WM.  O.  FUATT.  Mgr. 


AW  AliKMCI  iB  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 

,   ;c   oair^ri  t  mend  a 

Our* 


iirinnico    o.»j\*    VV4SO    rfV- 

THAT  isBomethini?,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend ,  a 


tencher    and     recommends    you,     that    is    more. 
BBCOWWKWD8.       o'  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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the  tools  to  work  with  which  this  case  placcl  in  his 
ham  Is. 

He  wrote  plays,  and,  it  is  said,  at  least  two  of 
them  were  produced  somewhere.  They  were  not 
halt  bad,  according  to  report.  There  came  a  time- 
after  the  removal  of  the  firm  from  the  offices  on 
■Centre  Street  to  an  expensive  suite  in  the  New 
York  Life  building,  when  Hummel  began  to  believe 
that  he  had  attained  a  real  dignity.  It  came  to  be 
"Abraham  Hummel,"  and  with  the  change  de- 
veloped more  elaborate  entertainments.  He  was 
drifting  happily  along  in  the  routine  he  had  long 
ago  hit  upon  and  loved,  when,  alack!  his  ship 
drifted  upon  the  rock  which  practises  of  long  years 
had  built  in  the  ocean  of  his  life.  For  the  Dodge- 
Morse  conspiracy  scandal  had  its  inception  years 
ago,  when,  in  his  early  manhood,  he  was  suspended 
from  the  bar  for  alleged  subornation  of  perjury, 
and  since  then,  according  t'>  District  An 
Jerome,  "Hummel  and  his  firm  have  been  a  mena<  i 
to  the  community  for  years." 

But  it  will  be  a  great  change  for  Hummel — the 
bright  lights  of  Broadway  for  the  damp  prison  cell. 
Looking  out  of  his  window  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
he  will  see  the  genial  glow  that  lights  things  he 
knew  curtained  against  the  dark  sky.  And  he  will 
know  that  when  his  year  is  up  the  curious  public 
will  have  a  new  and  not  altogether  satisfactory 
reason  for  turning  their  heads  to  look  at  him. 


The  American  Wife  of  a  Chinese  Missionary. 

— There  are  more  than  two  hundred  American 
women  in  New  York,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Press,  who  are  the  wives  of  Chinamen. 
•One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  women,  we 
are  informed,  is  Mrs.  Huie  Kin.  the  wife  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Presbyterian  Chinese  Mission 
at  No.  29  West  Ninth  Street.  For  eighteen  years 
she    has    been    her    husband's    associate    in    mission 

work,  and  under  their  joint  attention  much  has  been 
accomplished  among  the  Chinese  of  the  city.     The 


writer  describes  the  life  of  Mrs.  Huie  and  her  family. 
We  read  in  part: 

Despite  the  fact   that  she  has   nine  children,   the 
last  two  of  which  are  twins,  and  that  these  nine  chil- 
dren,   like   most   children,   are   enough    to   wear  out 
any  ordinary  woman,  she  remains  young  and 
not  look  to  be  a  day  more  than  thirty-five  years  old. 

She  adds  to  the  family  income  by  renting  rooms 
in  her  big  house  to  various  poisons,  among  whom 
are  two  Americans,  man  and  wife,  two  or  three  young 
Chinamen  and  a  Japanese,  who  are  students  at 
Columbia  University. 

She  assists  regularly  at  the  four  or  five  services 
her  husband  holds  on  Sunday. 

She  has  forty  to  fifty  guests  to  dinner  every  Sun- 
da  J 

She  is  the  leading  spirit  in  a  woman  s  club. 

She  has  kept  her  one  servant — a  German  woman 

— for    the    last    sixteen    years.      Some    persons    will 

ler  this  last  achievement  the  greatest  of  all.  .  .  . 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Huie  Kin  house,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect,  in  a  Chinese  home  set  down 
in  the  midst, of  an  Americann  eighborhood,  and  in 
the  union  of  a  Chinese  with  an  American,  is  a  blend- 
ing of  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental.  Oriental 
hangings  vie  with  Occidental  inventions.  Western 
fixtures  contrast  with  Eastern  furniture.  Books 
printed  in  English  lie  on  Chinese  tables.  Teak- 
wood  chairs  and  tables,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
hobnob  with  plain  Yankee  contrivances  of  a  practical 
nature.  Electric  chandeliers  of  modern  design 
pale  into  insignificance  beside  gorgeous  Chinese 
lanterns  of  glass  and  bronze,  decorated  with  shi- 
ning beads.  Olive-skinned  youngsters,  with  Ameri- 
can expressions  of  alertness,  run  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  Things  Western  and  things  Oriental  do 
not  mix  well  as  a  rule.  They  are  essentially  differ- 
ent and  grow  out  of  different  ideas;  but  in  the  Huie 
Kin  home  they  have  been  blended  into  a  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

''My'  what  a  house  to  keep  in  order'"  is  the 
first  exclamation  of  the  caller,  who  passes  through 
the  old-fashioned  parlor,  sixty  feet  long,  with  un- 
carpeted  Moor  and  tables  covered  with  spotless  linen 
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Reliable  Food 
for  Infants 

It  is  a  pure  and  safe  food 
where  the  mother  does  not  nurse 
the  baby.  An  invigorating  food- 
drink  for  the  nursing  mother. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  quick- 
ly prepared,  delicious  to  the  taste 
and  easy  to  digest.  It  builds  up 
both  the  bone  and  muscle  tissues, 
giving  a  sturdy  body  and  good 
health  to  the  growing  child. 

At  druggists  everywhere. 
Simply  mix  with  hot  water  and 
it's  ready  to  use. 

A»k  for  Horlick's — others 

are  imitations. 
The  ideal  food  for  all  ages. 


Steinway,  Chickering  and  Other  Pianos 
WITH  $100  TO  $300  CUT  OFF  THE  PRICES 


A    FEW  OF   THE   BARGAINS 

Original!) 

Now 

$325 

$225 

Kensington  Upright  Rosewood    .... 

300 

200 

Schleicher  &  Sons  Upright  Flemish  Oak  . 

325 

225 

Smith  &  Barnes  Figured  Mahogany      .     . 

325 

225 

Richmond  Upright  Dark  Mahogany     .     . 

350 

215 

450 

295 

Knabe  Upright  San  Domingo  Mahogany    . 

575 

425 

Nevvby  &  Evans  Upright  Circassian  Walnut 

375 

225 

Anderson  &  Co.  Upright  Mahogany     .     . 

325 

250 

Gabler  &  Bros.  Upright  Mahogany      .     . 

450 

250 

Dyer  &  Hughes  Upright  Walnut     .     .     . 

450 

200 

550 

275 

Steinway  &  Sons  Upnght  Ebony     .     .     . 

600 

325 

Kranich  &  Bach  Upright  Butternut  .     .     . 

450 

300 

Weber  Baby  Grand  Burl  Walnut    .     .     . 

900 

500 

ess 


N  extraordinary  piano  opportunity  is  at  your  command ; 
a  chance  to    buy   a  piano  of   high   character,  of  well 
known  make  and   practically  new  for  $100  to  $300 
than  the  makers  would  charge  you. 


<J  The  reason  is  that  hundreds  of  people  are  giving  up  good  and 
little  used  pianos  to  get  an  instrument  that  combines  in  the  one  case  a 
splendid  upright  piano  with  the  means  to  play  it. 

Loeser,  Heller  and  Reiman  Player-Pianos 

have  this  double  usefulness.     They  enable  anyone  to  play  the  piano 
at  once  without  previous  training.    And  in  part  payment  for  them  we 
are  getting  Steinway,  Chickering,  Hardman,  Knabe — practically        r^ 
every  standard  make  of  piano  and  of  a   grade  that  never       . 


before  was  sold  under  price. 
C|  We  must  get  rid  of  these  "  used "  pianos.     They  are  a  sort  of  by-product  of  the  business.     And  so  we 
offer  them  at  prices  which  seem  revolutionary ;  which  make  them  the  greatest  piano  bargains  ever  known 
1$  If  you  are  interested,  send  for  a  descriptive  catalogue.    Send  TO-DAY.    We  guarantee  every  one 


of  these  instruments.     We  make  specially  easy  terms  of  payment- 
as  soon  as  the  first  payment  is  made.     But  write  TO-DAY. 


-and  deliver  the  piano  to  you 


tf 


0  FREDERICK 

1  L0ESER&C0. 
Brooklvo.  YY. 

Dear  Sirs : — Please 
^\         send  without  cost  to  me 
.^»        your  pamphlet  descriptive 
fiX*       of  the  Pianos  which  you  are 
V         offering  at  special  prices;    also 
^       information     concerning     your 
easy  payment  plan,  terms  of  ship- 
ment, etc. 


BROOKLYN 


I  In  every  detail  the  Leedmj  Retail  Establishment  of  Breck^rt| 
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The 

Comfort  Swing 
Chair 

Made  either  to  Swing  or  "Morris"  Style 

This  delightful  chair  is  the  only  chair 
in  which  your  whole  body  relaxes  per- 
fectly the  minute  you  sit  down  in  it.  It 
rests  your  tired  muscles  because  it 
"fits"  you  and  sinks  to  your  shape  in 
every  part  that  your  body  touches.  Sit 
in  it— lie  in  it— read,  or  sleep,  or  swing  in 
it,  as  you  like.  It  moves  with  you  as 
you  wish  it  to.     It  is   so  easy  that  it 

Rests  You  All  Over 

You  can  see  it  and  try  it  before  you  buy 
it,  because  it  is  sold  by  leading  furniture 
and  hardware  dealers  and  department 
stores  everywhere.  Or  just  write  us  a 
postal  for  full  particulars.  Or  order  from 
us.  We  guarantee  its  comfort  and  dura- 
bility. Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Only  J4  to  $5. 
according  to  where  you  live.  Ask  us  the 
price  to  you.  Wi?pay  allfreightcharges, 
delivered  to  your  door  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.    Just  drop  a  line  today. 

Haggard  &  Marcusson  Co. 
"-^^^  413  South  Canal  Street 
^^^  Chicago 

^~=»  ilaftlff 
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CIRCLE 

on  another  page 
if  you  would   like 

af  this  issue    will  interest   you 
to   know  how  you  can  earn 

Beautiful  Things  for  the  Home 

ready  for  a  half  a  hundred  guests.  At  the  rear  is 
the  library,  with  Bibles,  magazines,  books,  and 
Chinese  newspapers.  Here  about  noon  on  Sun- 
days gather  Chinamen  from  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  some  from  out  of  town,  to  chat  and  read, 
and  to  attend  the  several  services  which  form  a  sort 
of  continuous  performance  during  afternoon  and 
evening. 

Sunday-school  opens  at  2.30,  followed  by  preach- 
ing service,  in  Chinese,  at  four.  At  five  o'clock 
dinner  is  served,  "and  they  all  stay,"  says  Mrs. 
Huie,  "forty  or  fifty,  mostly  men."  Evening  Bible 
classes  meet  at  six,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  about  thirty  active  members  at  7,  con- 
cluding with  song  service  from  eight  to  nine. 

"Yes,  Sunday  is  our  busy  day,"  says  Mrs.  Huie, 
"but  we  enjoy  every  hour  of  it.  Sometimes  we 
serve  American  dinner  and  sometimes  Chinese  din- 
ner. But  we  always  have  rice,  anyway.  We 
don't  think  we  have  a  dinner  if  we  don't  have  rice. 
Now,  in  my  own  family,  we  have  some  American 
cooking  and  some  Chinese,  and  we  always  have  rice 
morning  and  night.  Why,  we  buy  two  thousand 
pounds  of  rice  in  a  year. 

"No,  I'm  not  so  great  a  cook  myself,  but  my 
housemaid  has  learned  the  Chinese  way  of  cooking, 
altho  she  herself  is  a  German.  She  has  lived  with 
us  for  sixteen  years,  and  is  my  only  regular  helper 
besides  my  own  family." 

To  keep  a  housemaid  for  sixteen  years  is  in  itself 
a  feat  to  bring  distinction  upon  any  woman  in  these 
troublous  domestic  times.  And  in  consideration 
of  the  size  and  composition  of  this  particular  house- 
hold the  accomplishment  is  even  more  remarkable. 
There  is  a  constant  pattering  of  little  feet  up  and 
down  stairs  and  hall,  a  continual  series  of  whispered 
consultations  between  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
mother  and  the  rosy-cheeked,  olive-skinned,  brown- 
eyed  youngsters 

The  young  Huies  attend  the  public  schools,  and 
their  playmates  are  Amencan  children.  They 
speak  English  altogether,  altho  they  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  Chinese  language.  Mis.  Huie 
speaks  Chinese,  but  not  fluently. 

The  making  and  mending  for  a  family  of  the  size 
of  Mrs.  Huie's  might  be  considered  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  time  of  one  woman.  Eleven  years  ago 
Mr.  Huie  brought  over  from  China  twenty  young 
men  in  whom  he  and  his  wife  have  taken  personal 
interest.  One  will  be  graduated  this  summer  from 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  two  others  from 
the  Art  and  Textile  School  in  Philadelphia.  Young 
men  of  this  class  return  to  China  to  fill  government 
positions  or  to  operate  factories  and  industries  after 
Western  methods.  Mrs.  Huie  is  much  interested 
in  the  young  men  who  come  from  foreign  lands  to 
study.  She  ardently  champions  those  of  her  hus- 
band's race  who  come,  she  says,  not  from  the  lower 
classes,  but  from  the  families  of  farmers  and  scholars, 
and  who  willingly  follow  humble  occupations  in  this 
country  to  earn  the  means  to  study  and  improve 
themselves. 


Senator  Spooner's  Successor. — When  Mr. 
Spooner  retired  from  the  United  States  Senate  it 
was  widely  asserted  that  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
would  not  soon  find  his  e<|ual  to  semi  to  Washing- 
ton. Now  that  Mr.  Isaac:  Stephenson  has  been 
selected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  the  various 
papers  arc  standing  the  two  men  side  by  side  and 
comparing  their  "points."  The  Outlook  (New  York, 
May  25)  reviews  Mr.  Stephenson's  qualifications  in 
the  following  editorial: 

No  one  believes  that  Isaac  Stephenson  ...  is 
unquestionably    better    equipped    for    the    position 

than  any  other  man  who  could  have  been  selected, 
or  even  that  he  would  have  been  the  direct  choice 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  He  is  a  lumber  king, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Wisconsin.  He  served 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
days  of  Philetus  Sawyer.  There  is  little  question 
that  his  politics  helped  his  business,  and  his  business 
helped  his  politics.  Every  one  knows  how  tim- 
ber lands  of  the  West  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  had  advance  knowledge  about  "en- 
tries"; Mr.  Stephenson's  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing such  advance  knowledge  certainly  did  him  no 
material  damage.  Yet  to-day  he  is  Senator  by 
virtue   of    the    approval   he   has    received   from    the 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 

This  modern  method  of  banking  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  is  secure.  Our  method  places 
the  advantages  of  this  strong  old  bank  within 
reach  of  every  person  having  postoffice  accom- 
modations. 

Those  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  their  savings  or  surplus  funds  should 
write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Banking  by  Mail 
Booklet  L.D. 

Pounded  1862. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Interest  Paid. 
Assets  $16,000,000.00. 
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Electric  Lights 
Turned  Dp 
or  Down 

Save  yonr  current ;  save  yonr 
eye«:  save  your  lamps  with  the 
wonderful  new  Dim-A-Lite  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Socket.  FitsalHncan- 
descent  bulbs  and  fixtures,  and 
turns  np  and  down  like  gas 
or  a  lamp.  Changed  by  a  touch 
from  full  Illumination  to  me- 
dium, "way-down"  night  lamp, 
or  extinguished. 

Dim-A-Lite 
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Torn-down  Socket 


Is  a  portable  attachment  that  is 

[I  not  apart  of  the  lamp.  Never 

burns  out.    Lasts  forever. 
Not  only  saves  an  average  of  half  the  current, 
but  doubles  the  life  of  the  lamp. 
Suitable  for  16  candle-power  and  under. 
Price, postpaid.  Japanned  finish, 75 cents;  Brush 
Brass  or  Oxidized  Copper,  $1.00. 
HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 
1621  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


combines   over  ten 
years    of    practical 
experience   togeth- 
er with  the  techn 
cal   knowl- 
e  d  2  e       of 
trained  ex 
perts,  and 
includes 


limping     and 
storage    facili- 
ties to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 
With    the   Kewanee 
System  there  are  no  attic 
nor  elevated  tank  troub- 
les.     Modern,     scientific 
principles    only   are  utilized. 
Our    new    64-page     Catalogue 
give  you  detailed  information 
oii  water  supply  for  country  and 
suburban    homes,  public  institu- 
tions, hotels,  city  residences,  etc. 
The   cost   of   installing  a  Kewanee 
System    is    from    $90     upwards,    ac- 
cording to  the   individual  needs  and 
local  conditions. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
help  you  solve  your  wate 
ply    problem  economically 
permanently.   Mention  Li' 
Digest.     Ask  for  cataloj 


Kewanee  Water 

Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  ■  -  UK 


RUNNING    WATER    IN 
HOUSE  OR   BARN 

is  what  country  residents  want,  and  if  there's 
a  sti  earn  or  Bpring  near,  plenty  of  water  may 
be  had  by  installing  a  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Write  for  illustrated   catalogue  K 
and  guaranteed  estimate. 

MAI. AHA  IIVIIKWI.il    ENGINE  CO. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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man  who  in  Wisconsin  personifies  opposition  to 
special  unearned  privilege  and  advocacy  of  popular 
rights — Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  as  a  convert 
from  the  ranks,  not  of  the  rich  men,  but  of  the  plu- 
tocrats, that  Mr.  Stephenson  has  gained  the  office 
of  Senator.  Soon  after  Mr.  La  Follctte's  appear- 
ance as  a  political  leader  in  the  State,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son became  one  of  his  adherents.  He  has  furnished 
Mr.  La  Follette  with  sinews  of  war.  The  accession 
of  this  man  of  power  was  welcomed  by  many  of 
those  whom  the  "stalwarts,"  or  conservative  Re- 
publicans, have  termed  the  "half-breeds,"  and  cer- 
tainly added  strength  to  the  La  Follette  wing  of 
the  party.  He  will  doubtless  make  a  respectable 
member  of  the  Senate,  as  would  any  one  of  his  op- 
ponents. Mr.  Hatten,  Mr.  Lenroot,  Mr.  Esch,  anil 
Mr.  Cooper  have  all  rendered  public  service  and 
have  exhibited  public  spirit.  Indeed,  this  Sena- 
torial contest — which  was  a  miniature  deadlock  — 
was  distinguished  for  the  quality  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  announced  his 
platform,  which  includes  tariff  reform,  further 
powers  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
direct  popular  election  of  Senators,  and  Federal 
income  and  inheritance  taxes.  He  has  pledged 
himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  two 
years  hence. 


The  National  Drummer. — The  old  idea  that 
the  American  consul  abroad  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  still  and  attend  to  what  business  came  up  in 
ordinary  routine  is  being  shattered  by  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  consuls  to-day.  Urbain  J.  Le- 
doux,  our  consul  at  Prague,  is  one  of  these  men. 
In  The  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York)  his  new  "sys- 
tem" is  described  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Millard,  who  quotes 
him  to  this  effect: 

After  entering  the  consular  service,  as  soon  as  I 
could  begin  to  grasp  what  was  involved  in  the  work, 
I  conceived  the  idea  that,  under  modern  conditions, 
a  consul  is  really  nothing  but  a  sort  of  national 
drummer,  whose  business  is  to  try  to  stimulate  and 
create  trade  for  his  country.  On  occasions  when  I 
have  used  this  phrase  in  conversation  with  some 
of  my  confreres  they  have  deprecated  it  as  undig- 
nified, and  I  am  conscious  that  it  may  appear  so  to 
many  who  hold  the  old  ideas.  But  I  think  that 
my  idea  is  correct  fundamentally,  and  may  in  time 
become  recognized  as  the  working  principle  of  this 
branch  of  the  government  service.  With  a  few 
exceptions  our  consuls  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
concern  themselves  about  commercial  affairs.  No 
man  can  rise  above  the  level  of  his  work  as  long  as 
he  does  it;  so  why  keep  up  pretenses  which  modern 
conditions  seem  to  have  rendered  obsolete  ? 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  service  before  I  real- 
ized that  it  is  one  thing  to  attend  to  business  and 
quite  another  thing  to  create  business.  I  think 
that  a  consulate  should  not  confine  itself  to  attend- 
ing merely  to  such  national  business  as  comes  with- 
in its  territory,  but  should  make  an  effort  to  create 
new  business.  This  belief,  which  has  grown  upon 
me  as  I  have  had  more  experience,  provides  the 
foundations  for  the  idea  which  I  have  incorporated 
into  my  system,  so  far  as  I  have  developed  it.  My 
i  lea  is,  fundamentally,  that  trade  may  be  created 
by  intelligent  effort  where  none  has  previously 
existed,  and  I  think  that  this  should  be  made  a  part 
ofthe  regular  consular  duties. 

The  Rochester  Post  Express  thus  reviews  and 
i   iiimciUs  upon  Mr.  Millard's  article: 

Tn  carrying  out  his  idea,  or  putting  the  "system" 
into  practical  use,  Consul  Ledoux  wrote  to  him. In-. Is 
of  manufacturers  and  commercial  houses  in  this 
country,  requesting  information,  catalogs  and 
samples.  He  wrote  to  American  trade-papers  ask- 
ing for  copies  to  be  kept  on  tile  in  the  consulate. 
Every  piece  of  information  is  filed  and  indexed  for 
instant  reference.  In  addition,  says  Mr.  Millard, 
the  consul  has  what  he  calls  his  "trade  experience," 
a  series  of  reports  in  which  he  gives  actual  exam- 
ples, as  they  came  to  his  notice,  of  trade  difficulties 
occurring  between  the  two  countries,  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  An  "inquiry  department" 
provides  prompt  and  reliable  information  about 
credits  and   helps   to  secure   prompt   payments  and 
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ration  shows  furnace,  without  cas- 
ut  out  to  show  how  coal  is  forced 
der  fire — which  burns  on  top. 


npHE  perfume  of  June  roses  and  the  warm 
-*-  breath  of  clean  Underfeed  heat  may 
seem  to  have  no  connecting  link  of  thought. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  wise  man  who 
builds  for  cold  weather  when  the  days  are 
warm,  and  purchases  a  heating  plant  which 
will  give  him  June  heat  in  December.  Not 
only  in  thousands  of  homes,  but  in  hundreds 
of  churches,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  the 

Peck -Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

Saves  1-2  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

Cheerful,  all-the-year-round  testimony  ia  givon  by  those  who  have  discovered  the 
modern  method  of  putting  to  work  a  furnace  that  will  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

In  the  Underfeed  all  the  fire  is  on  top.  Coal  is  fed  from  below.  Smoke  and  gases  which 
are  wasted  in  other  furnaces,  must  pass  through  the  flame  of  an  Unaerfeed,  and.  are  con- 
sumed and  converted  into  clean  heat.  Cheapest  low  grade  slack  coal  yields  as  much  heat 
as  high  grade  antnracite.     1  vu  save  the  difference  in  cost. 

REV.  C.  S.  CVNNINGHAM,  Pastor  ofthe  Presbyterian  Church,  Yazoo  City, Miss., 
recently  Wrote  to  an  Alabama  inquirer  as  follows: 

"  You  will  make  no  mistake  getting  a  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace, 
if  your  experience  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Churches  of  this  place.  We  have  two  of  them.  They  have  not  only 
been  wonderfully  economical  investments,  but  also  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  We  burn  nothing:  but  Pittsburgh  slack.  After  two  Winters'  use 
I  cannot  commend  this  furnace  too  highly." 

We  want  to  send  you  a  lot  of  fac-simile  testimonials  as  strong  as  this  one,  with  our 
Underfeed  Booklet.  Heating  plans  and  services  of  our  Engineering  Department  are  yours 
— FREE.    Write  to-day,  giving  name  of  local  dealer  with  whom  you  prefer  to  deal. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO.,  304  W.  Fifth  Street,   CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mr.  Dealer— Our  New  Liberal  Offer  is  for  YOV 


l6Foot 
Steel  Launch 

With  2  HP  Engine 
©962P 


18-21-25  foot  launches  at  proportionate  prices.      All  launches  Btted  w  tfe  | 
versing  engines  witb  speed  controlling  lever;  simplest   engine  made;    starts  wiih"ut 
cranking,  has  only  3  moving  parts.     Steel   rowboats  (S0.0UL     All 
boats  fitted  with  water-tight  compartments;  i 

not  sink;  need  no  bo;tt  house.       Largest  ri 

turers  <'i   pleasure   boats  in  the  world.     Orders 
filled  day  received,     We  sell  directlo  ui 
ting  out  middlemen's  profit.     Free  catalogua 
Mich.  Steel  Boat  Co.,  1334  JefferBonAv.,  Detroit.  Mich 


7/ '5  Nice  to  Know  How   Far   You  Go." 
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Odometers 


tell    exactly.      Universally    used,    tested   by  years    of  service. 

'Don't    try    experiments.       !Buy  a  'Veeder.      Supplied 

in  the  following  convenient  forms  for  vehicles  : 

For  Automobiles,  from  $10.00  to  $25.00,  with 
all  fittings  complete  to  attach  to  any  make  of  car. 
Give  size  of  wheel  and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 

For  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles,  from  $3.50  to 
$9.00,  with  fittings  complete  for  all  vehicles  and 
all  wheel  sizes.     State  size  of  wheel  used. 

For  Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles,  Veeder  Cy- 
clometers from  $1.00  to  $2.50,  ready  to  put  on. 
Give  wheel  size. 

THE  VEEDER  TACHODOMETER 

$75  for  automobiles,  registers  distance,  both  "  trip  "  and  total,  and 
shows  speed  at  all  times.  Scientifically  and  permanently  accurate. 
Only  one  moving  part.    No  springs.    Descriptive  matter  free  from 

THE  VEEDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

9  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Form  B 
Odometer  for  Automobiles 
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Just  the  Right  Heat 

Whether  it  be  to  boil,  broil,  roast,  fry  or  bake,  you  can 
get  instantly  just  the  required  degree  of  heat  if  you  use  the 
New  Perfection  Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Stove.  You  can 
have  at  one  time  a  slow,  simmering  flame  on  one  burner, 
a  quicker  flame  on  the  second,  and  a  full  blast  on  the 
third.    Another  great  advantage  of  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  that  the  heat  is  so  concentrated  by  the  enameled  chim- 
neys that  it  gives  quickest  results  without  overheating  the 
kitchen.  The  New  Perfection  produces  a  strong  work- 
ing flame  instantly — a  clean,  blue  flame  of  intense  heat 
that  can  be  controlled  by  a  turn  of 
the  wrist.  Automatic  oil  feed 
ensures  uniform  flame  at  all 
times.  The  New  Perfec- 
tion is  made  in  three 
sizes,  with  one,  two, 
and  three  burners. 

Every  siove  warranted,  It  not  at 
your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest 
agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


is  perfectly  constructed, 
absolutely  safe,  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power,  and 
is  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  ■warranted.  If 
not  at  your  dealer's,  write 
to  our  r.earest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 


I  should  be  used  daily  if  you  value  your  health. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth. 

in  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 
sons— the  only  ones  who 
like  our  brush. 


Adults'  36c 

You-hs'  25c      PMldren's  25c. 

Ry  mail  or  at  dealers.    Sevrt  for  out  free 

bookUt.-Iuoth  Truths."    FLORENCE  MFG,  CO..   1 4  Pine  St ,  Florence,  Mu>. 


rew 


a  Gas  Machine 
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I  AM  very  enthusiastic  over  The  Angle  Lamps,  and  can  certainly  give  them  the  highest  recom- 
mendation," writes  Mr.  George  0.  Brown  of  Ohio.     "In  fact  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the 
lamps  I  have  taken  out  and  dismantled  a  gas  machine  which  I  put  in  for  lighting  purposes 
ashort  time  back  at  an  expense  oi  several  hundred  dollars." 

There,  reader,  is  a  little  food  for  thought  on  the  lighting  question  for  you.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  claim  safety,  perfect  service,  economy,  but  proving  it  is  another  matter. 
The  trouble  with  the  gas  machine  is  that  when  it  fails  to  make  pood,  it  is  your  money  that 

is  lost;  the  manufacturer  takes  no  responsibility. 
Mr.  Brown  has  had  his  gas  machine  experience  at 
the  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars.  Now  this  ma- 
chine is  a  full  charter  member  of  the  "  Down  and  Out 
Club,"  along  with  his  money.  Now  he  is  using 
The  Angle  Lamp  and  finds  it  far  superior. 

Don't  such  facts  make  you  curious  to  know 
more  about  this  new  kind  of  oil  burning  lamp 
which  so  many  particular  people  are  using  in 
preference  even  to  gas  and  electricity?  Then 
ask  us  for  free  catalogue  "47."  Let  us  ex- 
plain the  working  of  this  new  device. 

FOR  THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

is  no  ordinary  lamp,  understand.  It  is  not  a  mere  im- 
provement on  the  old  style-  lamp.  It  is  an  entire  de- 
pal  turefrom  old  style  methods.  In  its  construction  the 
forced  draft  "chimney  principle"  of  air  supply  which  for  so  long  has  made  oil  burning  devices  smoke  smelly 
and  troublesome,  has  been  replaced  with  a  method  which  gives  perfect  combustion.  1  he  result  isa  lamp  as 
clear  and  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  and  of  such  splendid  lighting  power  that  even  such  people  as  fcx.-rres. 
Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers,  Camegies,  etc..  use  it  for  lighting  their  estates  in  preference  to  all  other  systems. 
o*v  r*  1VPi  Tr»i  a  ¥  But  write  for  our  Catalogue  "47"  giving  full  information  and  our  30  days 
30    DAYS       1KIAL    trial  proposition.    All  styles  $1.80  up. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  Angle  Bldg.,  159161   West  24th  Street,  NEW  >'ORK 


collections.  This  information  is  obtained  through 
leading  banks  in  Bohemia,  which  have  undertaken 
to  supply  it  gratis  in  consideration  of  the  business 
it  may  bring  to  them.  "Opportunity  bulletins" 
are  issued,  pointing  out  chances  to  sell  American 
products,  giving  lists  of  undertakings  of  all  kinds 
where  American  bidders  might  secure  contracts, 
with  the  character  and  cost  of  the  proposed  work. 
This  information  is  secured  from  newspapers. 
Every  Bohemian  newspaper  of  importance  is  read 
by  the  consulate  clipping-force,  and  all  information 
of  a  commercial  character  is  filed  and  indexed. 
For  example,  if  a  city  in  Bohemia  is  to  install  an 
electric-lighting  plant,  the  character  of  the  plant, 
the  date  when  bids  must  be  received,  and  other  in- 
formation germane  to  the  subject  are  published  in 
the  "opportunity  bulletin."  In  this  way  American 
manufacturers  and  commercial  houses  are  kept  in 
touch  with  business  and  trade  conditions  in  Bo- 
hemia. Through  the  "system"  of  Consul  Ledoux 
the  American  business  man  is  enabled  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  his  commercial  dealings  and  increase 
the  volume  of  receipts.  It  is  a  good  "system"  and 
one  that  might  be  imitated  with  profit  by  other  con- 
sular representatives  of  Uncle  Sam. 


A  Duel  that  Was  Avoided. — The  preliminaries 

of  a  duel  which  never  came  off  are  recalled  by  T. 
B.  Greg^.y  in  the  New  York  American.  That  the 
duel  was  not  fought  was  due,  thinks  the  writer,  to 
the  difference  in  temperament  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  gentlemen  who  were  involved.  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the  challenger,  was  famous 
for  his  fiery  nature,  quick  to  resent  fancied  insult, 
while  Daniel  Webster,  to  whom  the  challenge  was 
sent,  was  of  a  more  calm,  judicious  disposition. 
Mr.  Gregory  tells  how  the  duel  was  avoided: 

Early  in  the  year  of  grace  1S24  a  committee  of 
Congress  was  appoined  to  investigate  certain  charges 
of  official  misconduct  brought  by  an  ex-Senator 
from  Illinois,  one  Edwards,  against  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford. 

On  this  committee  there  were,  among  others,  Ran- 
dolph and  Webster. 

Before  the  committee  had  fairly  got  down  to 
business  Randolph  sailed  for  England,  and  during 
his  absence  a  majority  of  the  committee  brought  in 
a  report  exonerating  Crawford. 

In  one  of  the  preliminary  discussions  of  the  com- 
mittee, Webster  was  alleged  to  have  said  some 
things  about  Randolph  that  were  anything  but 
complimentary  to  his  manly  character,  and  when 
the  high-strung  Virginian  got  back  to  Washington 
in  the  spring  of  1825  it  was  plain  that  there  would 
soon  be  "something  doing." 

If  there  was  ever  a  human  thoroughbred  it  was 

John    Randolph   of   Roanoke.     Of   his   "honor"    he 

had  the  highest  possible  esteem,  and  for  that  honor 

'  he  was    always    prepared    to    fight    at  the  drop    of 

the  hat. 

A  few   days   after  his  return   home   he   sent   Col.. 
Thomas  H.   Benton  to  Webster  with  the  following 
letter: 

Saturday,  February  20.  1825. 
Sir:  I  learn,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that 
during  my  late  absence  from  the  United  Stales  you 
have  indulged  yourself  in  liberties  with  1.  y  name 
(aspersing  my  veracity)  which  no  gentlenu-.n  can 
take  who  does  not  hold  himself  personally  -espon- 
sible  for  such  insult. 

My  friend,  Col.  Benton  (the  bearer  of  this  note), 
will  arrange  with  you  the  terms  of  the  meeting  to 
which  you  are  hereby  invited. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obt.  servt  , 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

Benton,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  fighter  himself,. 
was  not  slow  in  taking  the  note  to  the  "Expounder," 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  report  to  his  friend . 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Webster  authorizes  Mr.  Benton  to  say  to 
Mr.  Randolph  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  having 
said  anything  which  can  possibly  be  considered  as 
affecting  Mr.  Randolph's  veracity,  beyond  what  he 
said  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  he  has 
used  other  expressions  they  must  have  been  at  or 
about  the  same  time  and  of  the  same  import.  He 
does  not  now  recollect  them,  and  disclaims  all  01  a 


GREAT  HEAR    SPRING    WATEK. 
"Its  l'urity  hats  wade  it  famous." 
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different  import.  As  to  what  Mr.  Webster  said  in 
the  House  ot  Representatives  he  meant  only  to  state 
that  Mr.  Randolph  was  under  an  entire  mistake  or 
misapprehension  as  to  the  facts — he  meant  to  say 
nothing  more,  and  neither  intended  to  make  nor  did 
make  any  imputation  on  the  personal  veracity  of 
Mr.  Randolph. 


Of  course  that  settled  it.  and  there  was  peace. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Webster's  memory,  or  lack  of 
memory,  came  so  opportunely  to  his  rescue,  for 
Randolph  was  a  crack  shot,  and  had  the  duel  come 
off  the  great  New-Englander  would  probably  have 
fallen  long  before  his  fame  was  ripe. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

To  Protect  His  Son.  —Little  Prank — "Mamma, 
please  tell  me  how  father  got  to  know  you." 

Mother — "One  day  1  fell  into  the  deep  river,  and 
your  father  jumped  in  and  saved  me." 

Little  Prank — "Well,  that's  funny;  he  won't 
let  me  learn  how  to  swim." — Harper's  Weekly. 


His  Match. — Once,  while  Bishop  Talbot,  long 
known  as  "the  Cowboy  bishop,"  was  attending  a 
meeting  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  St.  Paul,  a 
tramp  approached  a  group  of  Bishops  gathered  on 
the  hotel  porch  at  noon  and  asked  for  aid.  "No," 
one  of  the  churchmen  replied,  "I  don't  think  we  can 
do  anything.  But  down  there  is  the  youngest 
bishop  of  us  all  [pointing  to  Bishop  Talbot],  and 
he's  a  very  generous  man."  The  tramp  went  to 
Bishop  Talbot  and  the  others  watched  with  interest. 
They  saw  a  look  of  surprize  come  over  the  tramp's 
face — they  saw  that  the  Bishop  was  talking  eagerly, 
earnestly — they  saw  the  tramp  look  perturbed — 
but  they  finally  saw  something  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  tramp  tried  to  get  away  without 
speaking  to  those  of  the  group,  but  the  former  spokes- 
man called  to  him:  "Well,  did  you  get  something 
from  our  young  brother?"  The  tramp  grinned 
sheepishly.  "No,  I  gave  him  a  dollar  for  his  blamed 
new  cathedral  at  Laramie!" — Bellman. 


Couldn't  Fool  Her. — "There  are  still  a  few  hon- 
est men  left  in  the  world,"  said  J.  J.  Hill,  the  finan- 
cier, at  a  banquet.  "  It  is  well  to  be  cautious,  but  we 
should  not  suspect  everybody.  If  we  are  too  sus- 
picious we  make  ourselves  absurd. 

"I  worked  in  St.  Paul  in  my  youth,  and  they  still 
tell  there  about  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife  who 
started  for  St.  Paul  on  a  visit. 

"Before  the  couple  set  off  they  were  cautioned 
frequently  by  their  friends  to  beware  of  the  St. 
Paul  sharpers.  They  replied  that  they  would  keep 
their  eyes  open.  And  they  started  on  their  jour- 
ney with  a  nervous  determination  to  look  out  for  ' 
sharpers  and  confidence  men. 

"Well,  on  the  way  the  old  farmer  got  off  at  a 
junction  to  buy  some  lunch,  and  the  train  went  off  | 
without  him.  It  was  a  terrible  mishap.  The  last 
he  saw  of  his  wife  she  was  craning  out  of  the  car  | 
window  shouting  something  reproachful  at  him 
which  he  couldn't  hear  on  account  of  the  noise  of 
the  train. 

"It  happened  that  an  express  came  along  a  few 
minutes  later.  |The£old  larmer  boarded  the  ex- 
press and  beat  his  wife  to  St.  Paul  by  nearly  an  hour. 

"He  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  station  when  she 
arrived.      He  ran  up  to  her  and  seized  the  valise. 

"  'Well,  Jane,"  he  said,  'I'm  glad  to  see  ye  again. 
1  thought  we  was  separated  for  good.' 

"But  the  old  lady  jerked  the  valise  from  him  in- 
dignantly. 

'"No,  ye  don't,  Mr.  Sharper,'  she  cried.  'I  left 
my  husband  at  the  junction.  Don't  be  comin'  any 
of  yer  confidence  tricks  on  me  or  I'll  call  a  police- 
man.' "  -Minneapolis  Journal. 


Special  Xiaiua    N.  E.  A.  and  C.  E.  Conventions 

Personally  conducted  special  trains  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line  leave  early  in  July 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Special  all-expense  tours  at  very 
low  rates  for  round  trip,  including  sleeping  car  accommoda- 
tions, meals,  etc.  All  the  advantages  of  a  delightful  and 
Carefully  arranged  tour  in  congenial  company.  W rite  for 
itineraries  and  full  particulars.  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Man- 
ager Tourist  Department,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


"THE   BEST  MADE"— 


Nothing  you  can  have  will  give  you  more  pleasure   and 

recreation  during  the  long  months  of  summer  than  one  of 

HOPKINS  &  ALLEN'S  small  calibre  rifles.  They  are  hard  shoot 

ing,  trim  and  true,  weigh  little  and  take  down  small  enough  to  pack  in 

a  trunk  or  suit-case.     Will  drive  tacks  at  60  yards;  can  be  found  at  any  store  that   handles  Hard 

ware    or   Sporting   Goods   or   secured    direct    from    factory.      Make  it    a    point  to  see  them. 


Take-Down 

Automatic    Shell    Ejecting 

Light,  Trim  &  Up-to-Date 


$3.50 


Light  neight  Rifle  frefgbi 
.%  Iha.,  has  18  in.  barrel 
and  La  88  In.  entire  length. 
Has  fine  Walnut  stock, 
Qatcll  takft-dovrn.  arrangement,  safety  lock- 
ing device  arnl  Bhoote  29  short  "r  lone  rlm- 
fire  cartridges.  The  beat  little  rifle  in 
the  world  for  the  money — is  an^effec- 
tive  workmanlike  arm.     No.  722. 


H.50 


Wef?ht  4  Ihs.,  20  li 

ml     86    in.   over    ,-tli.        1 1 H 

Am  erfcan  Walnut  stock, 
qulci  Krew  key  take-down  arrangement, 
and  Improved  safety  device.  Hammer  re- 
bounds after  firing  and  does  not  rest  on  car- 
tridge. Shnota  22  sh'>rt  or  longrimfire  car- 
tri.fg-H. and  shoots  where  yon  aim.  Also 
made  in  39  cal.  for  32  short.  N  09.822  and  832. 


$5.50 


The  best  all  aronnd  rifle 
made—  I   In  32 

or  i  cal  bre.  Weight  A% 
lbs.,  has  32  in.  barrel. 
Stock  bwit  select  Walnut.  Barrel  high 
power  rifle  steel.  Has  rebounding  hammer, 
easy  action,  best  safety  arrangement.  A  real 
prize  at  our  price.    Nos.  922  and  932. 


H  rile    for  our  beautiful  "<-ini   Qoldfl  and   Catalog"  for  1!M>7.     It  illustrates  and  describes  all   these  rifle-,  a-  well  a-  .'14  other  i 
models  of  our  flrenrms  and   gives  many  points  on  the  rare  and  handling;  of  guns,      IT'S   FREE  to  all  »ho  write  promptly.  | 


THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.  Dept.Gl  NORWICH,  CONN.,  U. 

Largest  Mfrs.  High  Grade,  Popular  Priced  Firearms  In  the  World. 
London  Office,  6  City  Road,  Finsbury  Sq.,  London 


S.  A. 


F  i  n 

est 

Fish 

ing 

i  n 

the 

W  o 

r  1  d 

Where  the  Bass  aid  Trout  Hide 

And  other  game  fish  abound,  is  told  in 
our  "Fishing  &  Shooting"  Booklet's  de- 
scription of  the  finest  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world,  which  are  along  the  line  of  the 

Canadian    Pacific 

Write  for  our  "Fishing  &    Shooting"  Pamphlet 

E.  V.   SKINNER,  A.  T.  M. 

281  Fifth  Ave.  and  1  and  458  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


&MNN 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Grand  Rapids  Furniture  productions  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  highest  possible  attainment  in  Cabinet  construction  and  Finish.  Ounn 
Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  only  in  this  renowned  Furniture  City;  therefore 
stand  out  from  all  other  makes.  Beyond  the  high  grade  of  construction  and 
finish,  the  "Gunn"  system  embodies  more  practical  and  exclusive  patented 
features  than  any  other  make.  The  Roller  Bearing.  Non-Binding,  Removable 
Doors;  No  Unsightly  Iron  Bands  I  our  construction  dees  not  need  them  ,  Shelves 
that  do  not  protrude  (to  collect  dust ':  Uniform  front  Ki'iig  a  handsome,  solid 
appearance.  The  simplest,  yet  nchest  in  appearance  of  all  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Our  new  1907  catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated,  giving  complete  details, 
tree  for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  request  today.  On  sale  with  6000  agents 
in  the  United  States,  or  direct  from  factory. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY.  GR\ND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
"You  don't  get  done  when  you  buy  a  Gunn." 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  income, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  put  you  in  line  to  make  from  % 
tn  $15,000  yearly  right  in  your  own  locality.  Our  propo- 
sition is  one  of  the  most  inviting  and  dignified  ever  offered 
to  ambitious  men.  It's  dignity  and  attractiveness  are  un- 
questioned.  It  is  backed  up  l~v  .111  organization  of  the 
Highest  standing.  It  is  secure  and  will  be  a  success  from 
the  start.     Our  references  assure  that. 

McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 
819  Times  Building,  New  York 


ORNAMENTAL     FENCES 

Iron  or  Wire,  built  to  order.    The  finest  at  lowest  prices. 


I 


Satisfaction 


guaranteed 


.faction       .  A.  «      guarai 

I  l  t  t  kJ^HVE  t  t  t 

ft,  Jb  Jt,  31.  .!>  {'J  &  *  "A-  J1  1  JL  A,  * 


* 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FEVCF  CO.. 
Write  our  factory.        2)1  S.  Senat.'.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mullins  Steel  Boats 

built  of  steel  with   nir  chimin .  rs  in  each  end  lik 
sink.    Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  Indestructible,  don't 
and   aro  absolutely  safe.     No  calking,  no    balling,   no  trouble. 
guaranteed.     Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen.  The 
ideal   boot  for  pleasure, 
summer  resorts. parka,*" 
TIIF  IT.  II.  SITUS'S  CO.. 
143  FmnklinSt.,Salrni.Ohio. 


Motor    Goats,    Row    Boats, 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 

a  '  1  fe  boat      Tlioj    eaBj'l 

leak,  dry   out 

Every  boat  is 


1  I  :ll(i;ili' 
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Roast  Meats 

Hot  or  Cold,  are 
rendered  more  ap- 
petizing and  agree- 
able by  adding,  to 
suit  the  taste, 

Lea  &  Pc^^ins, 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups. 
Stews. 


I 


Fish,  Chops, 
Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese 
and  nearly  all  the 
courses  in  a  din- 
ner are  given 
"that  finishing 
touch "  by  its 
use.  It  is  a 
good    digestive. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
See  that  Lea  &  Perrins' 
Signature  is  on  the 
Label    and   Wrappers. 

John    Duncan's   Sons, 
Agts.,  N.  Y. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have    25  Kinds   of    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
W  in.  A.   Willi.  «fc  Co.,   131  S.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Endorsed 
By 

Physicians 
Every- 
where. 


Ask  the  Boy  or  Girl 

'How  would  you  like  to  have  an 
'  In  '.  Mmi   '"  Mark  the  enthusiasm 

in  the  answer  you  receive  !  They 
all  know  what  fun  it  means, 
And   it's    a  health  builder. 

"  The  Irish  Mail  " 

means  happy  hours,  bright 

eyes,  glowing   cheeks  and 

well-aeveloped  bodies.    Be 

sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

"Irish Mail"   inlaryelet- 

ed  Catalog  ^&T  ters  on  the  seat. 

HILL-STA.VDARD  MFfi.  CO.,  027    Irish    Mail    Ave.,    Anderson,    Ind. 


<T 


Bestgrade  cedar  canoe  for*  20 


Best  grade  of  Cedar  Canoe  for  S20.00.  We  sell  direct,  saving 
you  $20  00  on  a  canoe.  All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened. 
We  make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  giving  prices  with  retailers' 
profit  cut  out.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
canoes  in  the  world.  • 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO.,  230  Bellevue  Ave.Petroit.Mieh 


From  Prayer  to  Laughter. — A  revival  meeting 
was  in  progress  and  Sister  Jones  was  called  upon 
for  testimony.  Being  meek  and  humble,  she  said: 
"I  do  not  feel  as  tho  I  should  stand  here  and  give 
testimony.  I  have  been  a  transgressor  for  a  good 
many  years  and  have  only  recently  seen  the  light. 
I  believe  that  my  place  is  in  a  dark  corner  behind 
the  door." 

Brother  Smith  was  next  called  upon  for  his  tes- 
timony and,  following  the  example  set  by  Sister 
Jones,  said:  "I,  too,  have  been  a  sinner  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fit- 
ting for  me  to  stand  before  this  assembly  as  a  model. 
I  think  my  place  is  behind  the  door,  in  a  dark  corner 
with  Sister  Jones." 

And  he  wondered  why  the  meeting  was  convulsed 
with  the  laughter  of  those  who  came  up'  to  pray. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


One  on  the  Boarder. — A  New  Yorker,  who  is 
accustomed  each  year  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  a 
farmer  in  Dutchess  County,  says  that  once,  in  noti- 
fying the  latter  of  his  intention  to  make  the  usual 
visit,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"There  are  several  little  matters  that  I  should 
like  to  see  changed  if  my  family  and  I  decide  to 
spend  our  vacation  at  your  house.  We  don't  like 
the  girl  Martha.  And  in  the  sesjond  place,  we  do 
not  think  that  it  is  sanitary  to  have  a  pig-sty  so  near 
the  house." 

In  reply  the  farmer  said:  "Martha  went  last  week. 
We  ain't  had  no  hogs  since  you  were  here  last  Sep- 
tember."— Sunday  Magazine. 


Reciprocity. — "Your  family  plays  the  piano 
later  every  night,"  said  the  visitor. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  suburban  resident,  "we're 
trying  to  keep  the  people  next  door  up  so  that  they 
will  be  too  sleepy  to  mow  the  lawn  in  the  morning. 
And  they're  trying  to  mow  the  lawn  so  early  that  we 
won't  feel  like  playing  at  night." — Washington  Star. 


I>cncing  Denaturized. — "What  can  we  do  to 
improve  the  present  method  of  dancing?"  thun- 
dered the  parson;  "dancing  is  mere  hugging  set  to 
music."  "We  might  cut  out  the  music,"  softly 
suggested  the  bad  young  man  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall. — Answers. 


Suspicious. — Professor's  Wife — "Ah!  my  hus- 
band is  a  very  Socrates!" 

Friend — "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
openly  admit  that?" — Meggendorjer  Blaetter. 


The  Evolution  of  Professions. — "What  did  you 
do  before  you  became  blind  ? ' ' 

Beggar — "I  was  deaf  and  dumb  then." — PBle- 
Mele. 


Learned  Later. — Papa — "I  never  told  lies  when 
I  was  a  boy,  Willie." 

Willie — "When  did  you  begin,  papa?" — Slovo. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

May  17. — Government  reports  in  India  show  450,- 
000  deaths  from  plague  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

Advices  from  Salvador  say  that  a  rebellion  is 
expected  at  any  moment  owing  to  the  arrest  of 
sympathizers  with  Nicaragua,  by  President 
Figuera. 

A  patrol  of  Russian  Cossacks  kill  fifteen  work- 
men and  wound  thirty  at  Lodz  on  suspicion  of 
their  implication  in  the  robbery  of  a  mail- 
wagon  near  the  mill  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. 

May  18. — A  building-trades  lockout  begins  in 
Berlin,  about  100,000  men  being  affected, 

The  Spanish  Prince  is  baptized  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  palace  at  Madrid  with  imposing 
ceremonial. 
May  19. — A  plan  for, ship  subsidies  to  link  Great 
Britain  with  her  colonies  is  proposed  by  the 
Canadian    delegation    to    the    Imperial    Confer- 


Hot  Water  Runs  Before 
Your    Match    Goes   Out 

Gas  burns  only  v.  hile  hot  water  runs.  Shutting  off  water 
shuts  off  gas-  no  waste  of  gas — no  limit  to  water  supply. 

The    Humphrey   Instantaneous 
Bath  Water  Heater 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  Can  be  in- 
stalled wherever  there  is  water  and  gas  supply.  To  prove 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  source  of  hot 
water, we  will  send  it  to  any  houseowner,  freight  prepaid, 

On   30   days'   Free   Home  Test 

If  it  doesn't  "make  good,"  isn't  exactly  as  repre- 
sented in  our  Guarantee,  return  it  and  get  your  money 
back  without  delay  or  argument.  For  general  use  we 
recommend  Humphrey  Bath  Heater  No.  6,  price  S29. 
But  write  today  for  our  book  and  make  your  own  selec- 
tion. Remember,  any  Humphrey  Heater  you  select 
must  satisfy  you  after 
30  days'  Home  Test  at 
our  risk. 

HUMPHREY   CO. 

4   Crescent    Street 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


IS  OWNED  CONTROLLED.  OPERATED 
AND  MANAGED  BY  THE  SAME  INTERESTS 
TODAY,  AS  DURING  THE  PAST  30  YEARS. 

PURITY- QUALITY  &  FLAVOR 

Watched  more  Carefully  than  Ever 

DFUPnTFt 

UNEQUALLED 

COCOA 

t  'ForBREMfAST-Ll/f/C/f-SUPPffi 

jf^r        /t  (pinkwrappeh) 

^dfcuf&rif  VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 

SForEATM-DRMM&COOMG 

(blue  wrapper) 

BAKING  CHOCOLATE 


ForDRINKIM  COOMG&BAKMG 

CANDIES- 

'AS  EVER  UNEXCELLED 


Try  our 

Chocolate 

D/PPED 

Tr/scm~ 


Caramels 

Unequalled— 


P^^: 


'cjjA^T^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

1500  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BUREAU  OF  IXIVERSlTi  TRAVEL,  1!)  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  service  with  NO  GREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR*  Every  burner  equal  to  100  candles 
burning  atone  time.  Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kemgene.  You  can- 
Dot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Over  100  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  A  pent*  Tinted  KTerywhere.  C 
THE  BEST  MGHTCO.,      03E.  5th  St.,  Cantoo,0. 
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FEELING    WARM? 

No  doubt  of  it  if  you  are  wearing  tight-fitting  underwear. 
LOOSE     FITTING 


BUD.1 


Tra&  Mark.     Regittcrtd  U.  S.  Patent  OJ/ice 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and  

Knee  Length  Drawers 

are  cool  and  comfortable 


V 


because  they  allow  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion 
«nd  permit  refreshing 
air  to  reach  the  pores. 
50c.,$1.00and$1.50 
a  garment 

Vou  Can't  (ielB.V.n. 
Satisfaction 

if  you  let  your  dealer  sell 
you  poorly  made.scuntil  j 
cut,  ill-rittinK  imitations. 
Insist  upon  seeing  on 
every  garment  you  pur- 
chase, the  B.  V.  D.  red 
woven  label  which  con- 
sists of  three  white  let- 
ters B.  V.  D.  on  a  red 
woven  background.  It 
insures  you  a  correctly 
cut,  perfect  fitting,  well- 
made  undergarment.  Do 
not  be  deceived.  Isaepl 
no  "just  nil  ^ourt." 

LOOK  FOR  THE  H.V.I).  RED  WOVEN 
VHi  I..     IT'S  VOIR  GUARANTEE  OK 
VALUE. 

If  yourdealerwill  notgetB.V.D. 
Underwear  for  you,  write  us. 
I.lustrate.l  seven-color  booklet 
free  upon  request. 

ERLANGER  BROTHERS 

lhpl.-V."  Worth  A  Church  S<«. 
HEW    YORK    t'ITT 


TteTlWWttS 


ftazorcStrop 

i  Rat  you  may  ab- 
solutely rely 
upon  to  produce 
a  perfect   ed^e 


KOKEN  BARBERS' 
SUPPLY  CO .<^faJceiis 

2502  OHIO   AVE     ~     ST.  LOUIS 


EVERTOADY'  SAFETY  ^00 

RAZOR^IZ  Blades5 


THE  only  12  bladed  dollar 
A  razor  in  the  world.  A 
better  razor  impossible.  Com- 
plete for  $1.00  with  silver 
nickeled  frame— 12  Ever- 
Ready  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stropper  at- 
tractively cased.  F.xtra  blades 
12  for  75  cents,  which  also  tit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex- 
changed forsix  dullones  and25c. 

Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mail 
orders  prepaid  $1.0U. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. ,  299  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS 


Everybody     wants    more    of    them. 
The  Circle  advertisement 
on  another  page  will  show  you  how 
to  get  them  in  the  easiest  way. 


ence    in    London.    Canada.    New    Zealand, 
Australia  join  in  urging  the  plan. 


and 


May  20. — The  Douma  passes  a  resolution  de- 
nouncing the  recent  plot  against  the  Czar. 

Odessa's  chief  of  police  and  two  deputies  are 
killed  by  a  bomb. 

May  21. — The  Nationalist  convention  in  Dublin 
repudiates  the  plan  for  a  limited  Irish  Council 
offered  by  the  Liberal  Government. 

Attacks  on  Jews  in  Odessa  by  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds are  renewed,  and  a  massacre  is  averted 
only  by  the  energy  of  Governor  Kaulbars. 

May  22. — The  Finnish  Diet,  which  was  elected 
under  the  new  constitution,  assembles. 

May  23. — Premier  Stolypine  warns  the  members 
of  the  Douma  against  inciting  the  peasants  to 
revolt  by  incendiary  speeches.  He  says  that 
the  Government  will  not  countenance  the 
action  of  the  House  committee  in  virtually  in- 
dorsing forcible  expropriation  of  lands. 


Domestic. 

May  17. — Chairman  Brown,  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee,  declares  the 
sentiment  of  the  State  overwhelmingly  for  Taft. 

Concord  (N.  H.)  assessors  increase  the  assess- 
ment on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eddy  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  last  year,  learning  the 
real  value  of  her  property  from  the  size  of  the 
bond  filed  by  her  trustees. 

May  18. — E.  H.  Conger,  Minister  to  China  during 
the  Boxer  troubles,  and  later  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  dies  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mayor  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco,  gives  a  written 
pledge  to  do  whatever  a  chosen  committee  of 
business  men  dictate  regarding  the  government 
of  the  city. 

Senator    Foraker,    replying    to    the    advice    of 
Chairman    Brown   that  he  should   back  tin  the 
Taft  boom,   declares  it  "rank,   dictatorial,  and  j 
offensive  bossism." 

May  19. —  A  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cor- 
porations, saying  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, largely  through  the  abuse  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  has  for  thirty-five  years  main- 
tained a  practical  monopoly  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  is  made  public  in  Washington. 

The  boom  of  Senator  Knox  for  the  Presidency 
is  given  great  impetus  in  Pennsylvania. 

May  20. — Abraham  Hummel  begins  his  term  of 
one  year's  imprisonment  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
New  York. 

G.  R.  Scnigham  (manager  of  the  International 
Policy-holders'  Committee)  and  two  assistants 
are  held  for  trial  in  New  York  on  charge  of  forg- 
ing insurance  ballots. 

The  New  York  eighty-cent  gas  bill  is  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  referee  appointed  by 
the  LTnited  States  Circuit  Court. 

May  21. — The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, in  session  in  New  York,  formulate  plans 
for  raising  a  fund  of  Si. 500, 000  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  in  opposing  the  forces 
of  organized  labor. 

Two  negroes  are  lynched  near  Reidsville.  Ga., 
and  four  other  persons  are  killed  in  the  efforts 
of  a  posse  to  catch  them. 

May  22. — The  Manufacturers'  Association,  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  goes  on  record  in  favor  of 
tariff  revision. 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
opens  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  with  the 
election  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as 
president. 

The  Senate  at  Albany  passes  the  New  York- 
Public  Utilities  Bill  by  a  vote  of  41  to  6,  the 
Assembly  unanimously  concurring. 

May  23. — Judge  Hargis.  of  Kentucky,  is  found 
not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  Cock  rill 
in  the  famous  Breathitt-County  feuds. 
The  Superior  Court  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  begins 
the  hearing  of  the  motion  of  .Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy's  trustees  to  be  substituted  for  her 
"next  friends"  in  the  latter's  suit  for  an  account- 
ing of  the  Christian  Science  leader's  property. 


SOCKS 


You  pay  an  established,  advertised  price 
for  them,  no  matter  where  or  of  whom 
they  are  purchased. 

There  is  no  denying  the  superiority  of 

c&uviXnJtr  Socks.  They  have  been  Standard 
for  Wear  and  fastness  of  color  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

Each  pair  branded,  sold  in  the  United 
States  everywhere. 

SOLD    BY    DEALERS 

If  not  procurable  from  yours,  let  us  send  you  6  as- 
sorted pairs  on  trial  for  $1.50;  delivery  charges 
paid  to  any  part  of  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price,  or 
25c.  per  single  pair.  Made  frcm  Combed  Se- 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHERS 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  a>  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbter. 


JWTlie  Lexicographer  does    not   answer  anony- 
mous com  m  u  11  ications. 


"M.  B."  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Please  give  me  an 
explicit  definition  of  the  word  equivocate." 

To  equivocate  is,  strictly,  to  make  use  of  expres- 
sions which  do  not  necessarily  violate  truth,  because 
they  may  be  taken  in  more  senses  than  one;  the 
person  using  these  expressions  hoping  that  the  am- 
biguity will  be  of  benefit  to  him  through  the  person 
spoken  to  taking  the  expressions  used  in  a  sense 
favorable  to  him  who  uses  them. 

"C.  S.  S.,"  Bloomington,  111. — "(i>  The  k  sound 
of  'c'  in  the  words  'cat'  and  'car'  are  different. 
How  may  one  know  when  'c'  with  its  k  sound  is 
pronounced  one  way  and  when  the  other?  (2) 
What  is  the  difference  between  '  brogue'  and  '  dia- 
lect'? (3)  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  English  and 
American  accent  among  the  literary  cultured  class 
of  England  and  America?" 

(1)  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  sound  of  c  in  the  words  cat  and  car.  It  may- 
be that  there  is  a  local  perversion  of  the  sound,  but 
in  correct  pronunciation  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever. (2)  A  brogue  is  any  dialectic  pronunciation 
of  English,  especially  that  of  the  Irish  people. 
Goodrich,  in  his  "Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,"  says 
of  Emmet's  brogue,  that  it  was  "rich  and  sonorous" 
and  "rolled  from  his  lips  like  a  cataract  of  music." 
A  dialect  consists  of  the  forms  of  speech  collectively 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  people  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict or  to  a  class  of  people,  as  distinguished  col- 
lectively from  other  forms  of  the  same  language. 
(3)  If  "C.  S.  S."  uses  the  word  "accent  "  to  designate 
pronunciation  there  is  an  American  as  well  as  an 
English  accent.  Furthermore,  there  are  different 
accents  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  England.  For  exam- 
ple, in  England  the  accent  of  an  educated  and  liter- 
ary Yorkshireman  is  very  different  from  that  of  an 
educated  and  literary  Londoner.  The  difference  in 
the  United  States  is  noticeable  in  the  speech  of  the 
educated  New  Englander  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  educated  Southerner  or  Westerner. 

"E.  M.  S." — "How  should  a  clergyman  be  ad- 
dressed when  spoken  to  and  when  written  to? 

In  the  United  States  clergymen  are  often  ad- 
dressed as  Doctor,  either  from  right  to  the  designa- 
tion as  doctors  of  divinity  or  from  a  false  idea  of 
courtesy.  A  clergyman  may  be  correctly  spoken 
to  as  Mr.  Smith.  An  envelop  may  be  addrest  to 
him  Rev.  John  Smith  or  The  Rev.  John  Smith. 
How  the  salutation  of  a  letter  may  be  written  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  the  person 
writing  with  the  person  written  to.  "Reverend 
Sir"  is  formal.  "Reverend  and  Dear  Sir"  is  less 
so.  There  are  other  forms,  as  "Dear  Sir"  and 
"Dear  Mr.  Smith,"  which  may  be  used  if  desired 

"J.  R.  M."— As  you  have  two  subjects  you  must 
use  a  verb  in  the  plural.  "There  are  only  one  or 
two  left."  is  correct.  To  make  the  second  sentence 
you  give  correct  you  must  use  the  pronoun  in  the 
objective  case  "You  should  exercise  care  as  to 
■whom  you  think,  etc." 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


REASSURANCE  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

STOCKS  and  bonds  to  the  quoted  vr.iue  of  $15,000,000,000. 
according  to  a  daily  paper,  were  affected  by  President 
Roosevelt's  Memorial-Day  speech  at  Indianapolis.  It  was  under- 
stood many  weeks  in  advance  that  the  President  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  define  publicly  his  present  attitude  to- 
ward the  agitated  subject  of  railroad  regulation,  and  the  event  was 
awaited  in  many  quarters  with  breathless  interest.  The  speech — 
which  nevertheless  sent  quotations  upward  in  Wall  Street — isgen- 
erally  regarded  as  merely  a  restatement  of  his  well-known  policy, 
with  certain  logical  developments,  and  differs  from  his  other  ut- 
terances on  the  subject  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  plentifully  in- 
terspersed with  phrases  of  comfort  and  reassurance  for  the  stock- 
holder. The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  points  out  that  "  there  are 
more  than  thirty  individual  phrases,  sentences,  or  long  passages 
in  the  address  that  must  have  been  deliberately  written  to  put 
heart  into  railroad  presidents  conscious  of  virtue  and  needing 
cash."  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  papers  express  vast  alarm 
over  a  brief  and  casual  paragraph  which  suggests  that  even  those 
railroads  whose  business  is  not  interstate  can  be  brought  under 
Federal  control  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  granting  to 
the  National  Government  power  to  establish  post  roads.  This 
suggestion  was  submitted  to  the  President  some  weeks  ago  by 
Judge  Edgar  H.  Farrar,  of  Louisiana.  That  it  found  favor  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  incorporated  in  the  Indianapolis 
address.  "  In  our  humble  opinion,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "  the 
voluminous  document  contains  nothing  else  so  important,  so  por- 
tentous, so  pregnant  of  possible  changes  in  future  Rooseveltian 
policy  and  in  the  form  of  American  institutions";  while  The 
World  (Dem.)  exclaims  that  it  is  "the  most  radical,  far-reaching 
claim  of  Federal  power  advanced  by  any  President  of  the  United 
States,"  and  that  it  practically  amounts  to  "  abolishing  the  States." 
But  as  some  of  the  less  perturbed  papers  point  out,  this  suggestion 
is  interpolated  by  the  President  merely  in  the  form  of  an  obiter 
dictum,  with  no  assurance  that  he  intends  to  put  the  theory  to  the 
test.  The  emphasis  is  elsewhere,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
press  seems  to  be  that  the  Indianapolis  address,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  (Rep.)  expresses  it,  "has  increased  the  stability  and 
security  of  our  entire  railroad  system  and  all  its  obligations  to  the 
public  and  to  investors." 

After  reasserting  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  Federal  control 
over  railroads — a  control  "in  many  respects  analogous  to  and  as 
complete   as   that   the   Government  exercises   over   the  national 


banks"— and  assuring  the  public  that  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the 
forward  movement  toward  a  full  development  of  his  policy,  the 
President  goes  on  to  say  in  part : 

"It  [the  Government]  must  possess  the  power  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  future  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds,  either  through 
a  national  incorporation  (which  I  should  prefer)  or  in  some  similar 
fashion,  such  supervision  to  include  the  frank  publicity  of  every- 
thing which  would-be  investors  and  the  public  at  large  have  a 
right  to  know.  The  Federal  Government  will  thus  be  able  to 
prevent  all  overcapitalizaiton  in  the  future:  to  prevent  any  man 
hereafter  from  plundering  others  by  loading  railway  properties 
with  obligations  and  pocketing  the  money  instead  of  spending  it 
in  improvements  and  in  legitimate  corporate  purposes,  and  any 
man  acting  in  such  fashion  should  be  held  to  a  criminal  account- 
ability. It  should  be  declared  contrary  to  public  policy  hence- 
forth to  allow  railroads  to  devote  their  capital  to  anything  but 
the  transportation  business,  certainly  not  to  the  hazards  of 
speculation 

"  We  who  believe  in  steady  and  healthy  progress  stand  unalter- 
ably for  the  new  era  of  the  widest  publicity  and  of  fair  dealing  on 
the  part  of  railroads  with  stockholders,  passengers,  and  shippers. 
....  The  purpose  of  those  of  us  who  so  resolutely  believe  in  the 
new  policy,  in  its  thorough  carrying  out  and  in  its  progressive  de- 
velopment, is  in  no  sense  punitive  or  vindictive.  We  would  be  the 
first  to  protest  against  any  form  of  confiscation  of  property,  and, 
whether  we  protested  or  not,  I  may  add  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  be  trusted  in  any  event  to  see  that  there  should  be  nothing 
done  under  the  guise  of  regulating  roads  to  destroy  property  with- 
out just  compensation  or  without  due  process  of  law 

"There  must  be  no  such  rigid  laws  as  will  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  such  development  can  only  be  had  if  in- 
vestors are  offered  an  ample  reward  for  the  risk  they  take.  We 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  unreasonable  restrictions  being 
placed  upon  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds,  for  such  would 
simply  hamper  the  growth  of  the  United  States;  for  a  railroad 
must  ultimately  stand  on  its  credit 

"  Existing  securities  should  be  tested  by  the  laws  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  their  issue.  This  nation  would  no  more  injure  securi- 
ties which  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  national  wealth 
than  it  would  consider  a  proposition  to  repudiate  the  public  debt. 
.  .  .  We  can  not  get  an  improved  service  unless  the  carriers  of 
the  country  can  sell  their  securities  ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  should 
be  done  unwarranted!}-  to  impair  their  credit  nor  to  decrease  the 
value  of  their  outstanding  obligations." 

Even  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  overcapitalization  of  our 
roads  the  President  has  a  word  of  optimism  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"There  has  been  much  wild  talk  as  to  the  extent  of  the  over- 
capitalization   of    our    railroads.     The  census    reports     on   the 
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HE  OUGHT    TO  KNOW. 

A   glance  at   Mr.  Roosevelt" s  collection  should  be  enough  to  satisfy 

his   critics. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


^■32£c 


"  HE  DOESN'T  STUDY  US;    HE    ONLY  HUNTS    US." 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


THE   WILDEST  OF   ALL. 


commercial  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
reports  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  rail- 
roads on  their  cost  of  construction,  tend  to  show  that  as  a  whole 
the  railroad  property  of  the  country  is  worth  as  much  as  the  secu- 
rities representing  it,  and  that  in  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  in- 
vestors the  total  value  of  stock  and  bonds  is  greater  than  their 
total  face  value,  notwithstanding  the  'water'  that  has  been  in- 
jected in  particular  places.  The  huge  value  of  terminals,  the  im- 
mense expenditures  in  recent  years  in  double-tracking,  improving 
grades,  roadbeds,  and  structures,  have  brought  the  total  invest- 
ments to  a  point  where  the  opinion  that  the  real  value  is  greater 

than  the  face  value  is  probably  true 

"While  there  have  been  many  instances  of  gross  and  flagrant 
stock  inflation,  and  while,  of  course,  there  remain  cases  of  over- 
capitalization, yet  when  the  statistics  of  the  weaker  roads,  the 
overcapitalized  roads,  are  combined  with  those  of  the  stronger 
roads  and  considered  in  the  aggregate,  in  my  judgment  they  will 
not  be  found  to  impair  the  wholesome  financial  standing  and  posi- 
tion of  the  railroads  as  a  whole." 

Incidentally  the  President  declares  for  a  "physical  valuation" 
of  the  railroads,  altho  he  is  careful  to  assert  that  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  panacea.  "His  clear  restatement  and  explanation 
of  his  policy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald,  "will  do  much  to 
allay  the  uneasiness  aroused  among  business  men  and  investors  by 
misleading  reports  as  to  his  intentions."  His  purpose  is  to  pro 
tect  and  strengthen  legitimate  railroad  interests  and  the  interests 
of  investors,"  asserts  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.  . 
which  goes  onto  say:  "The  whole  address  exhibits  a  breadth, 
conservatism,  and  fairmindedness,  coupled  with  a  resolute  deter- 
mination that  all  rights  and  interests  shall  be  fully  protected, 
which  ought  to  set  at  rest  the  foolish  talk  about  hostility  to  rail- 
roads and  about  the  disturbing  policy  of  the  President  and  the 
Government." 

Several  of  the  Republican  press  refer  to  recent  attacks  upon  the 
President— such  as  his  characterization  by  Colonel  Harvey  on 
Jefferson's  birthday  as  a"  destructive  politician,"  and  his  more  re- 
cent description  by  ex-Judge  William  J.  Wallace  as  an  "  inciter  to 
discontent"— as  deliberate  efforts  to  put  him  in  a  false  light. 
Thus  the  New  York   Tribune  (Rep.)  say^: 

"  He  stands  for  the  exertion  of  all  the  powers  possest  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  compel  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  the  great  railroad  corporations— fair  dealing  toward 
stockholders  and  toward  the   public.     He  would  invoke  national 


aid  to  stop  rate  discriminations,  overcharges,  overcapitalization, 
dishonest  stock  manipulations,  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
competition.  But  he  would  make  no  war  on  worthy  and  efficient 
railroad  management,  impose  no  injurious  restraints  on  operation, 
and  seek  no  curtailment  of  honest  valuations  or  reasonable  div- 
idends. Railroad  expansion  should  not  be  impeded,  because  the 
country  is  fast  outgrowing  its  present  transportation  facilities. 
Investment  should  be  encouraged,  for  vast  funds  must  be  raised 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines  and  the  extension  of  old  ones. 
The  investor  must  have  his  assurance  of  profit,  and  no  better 
means  of  guaranteeing  it  can  be  found  than  that  of  extending  Fed- 
eral supervision,  enforcing  just  rates,  and  protecting  the  purchaser 
of  shares  from  the  iniquities  of  stock-watering,  stock  manipula- 
tion, and  corrupt  and  selfish  management.  Publicity  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads,  and  a  square  deal  alike  to  shareholders  and 
patrons,  are  the  basic  ideas  in  the  President's  program." 


OKLAHOMA'S  ELUSIVE  CONSTITUTION 

DISPATCHES  assert  that  not  even  President  Roosevelt  has 
yet  been  permitted  to  peruse  an  authentic  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment which  is  to  clothe  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  with  joint 
statehood.  We  are  told  that  the  seven  signed  copies  are  all  in 
the  keeping  of  the  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
W.  H.  Murray,  who  is  described  as  carrying  them  with  him  in  a 
wooden  box  and,  in  his  solicitude  for  their  safety,  sleeping  with 
them  under  his  pillow.  Governor  Frantz,  of  Oklahoma,  has  told 
President  Roosevelt,  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  J'he  Evening  Post,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories do  not  know  what  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  really 
are,  because  "the  Democrats  [who  controlled  the  Convention] 
have  circulated  different  versions  in  different  sections."  The 
Governor,  who  is  a  Republican,  complains,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Murray  has  failed  to  file  the  signed  copies,  as  required  by  the  en- 
abling act.  Meanwhile  many  of  the  Republican  papers,  echoing 
the  protests  of  Oklahoma's  Republican  leaders,  have  not  waited 
tor  a  certified  copy  before  finding  flaws  in  the  document;  and  in 
consequence  the  Democratic  press— as  slated  in  our  issue  of  May 
18  — have  discovered  an  alleged  Republican  "conspiracy  "  to  per- 
suade the  President  to  veto  it,  thereby  delaying  Oklahoma's  state- 
hood until  after  the  Presidential  election  of  1908.  Many  of  the 
more  temperate  papers  of  both  parties,  however,  point  out  that  the 
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President  has  no  power  to  veto  it  unless  its  provisions  are  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  the  enabling  act: 
and  the  Oklahoma  Democrats  are  saying  that  in  any  event  such  a 
course  would  be  peculiarly  ungracious  since  it  is,  they  claim,  es- 
sentially a  "  Roosevelt  constitution,"  every  "so-called  radical  pro- 
vision "  in  it  finding  sanction  "  in  the  public  utterances  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Among  a  multitude  of  conflicting  rumors  there  is  one 
charge  against  the  constitution  which  seems  to  pass  practically 
unchallenged.  This  is  that  by  the  frankest  sort  of  gerrymander 
it  gives  the  Democrats  permanent  control  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  It  is  on  this  score,  according  to  some  dispatches, 
that  the  local  Republicans  hope  to  defeat  its  ratification  when  the 
constitution  is  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  the  Territories — a 
step  which  must  precede  its  promulgation  by  the  President.  The 
date  fixt  for  this  vote  was  August  6,  but  Judge  Pancoast,  of  the 
Territorial  Supreme  Court,  has  since  issued  an  order  restraining 
the  convention,  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  officials  of 
Woods  County  from  calling  an  election  prior  to  November,  1908. 
Dispatches  say  that  an  appeal  from  Judge  Pancoast's  decision 
has  been  taken.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  Muskogee  (I.  T.) 
Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  some  at  least  of  the  local  Democrats  are 
in  no  mood  to  compromise.     Says  that  paper : 

"The  Democrats  need  not  be  dismayed  nor  intimidated  by  the 
actions  of  the  Republican  leaders.  All  this  buncombe  about  call- 
ing off  their  elections,  conventions,  etc. ,  is  all  done  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  scare  the  Democrats  into  some  kind  of  concession. 
There  are  no  concessions  to  make.  The  constitution  is  framed 
with  no  other  view  than  the  protection  of  the  whole  people  with- 
out regard  to  class,  color,  or  creed.  Nowhere  can  it  be  found  to 
work  any  injustice  on  any  one. 

"  Republicans  howl  about  the  gerrymander.  This  objection  is 
distorted  beyond  all  reason,  but  suppose  it  was  as  bad  as  Repub- 
licans claim,  it's  perfectly  legitimate.  Democrats  expect  no  fa- 
vors from  Republicans  when  in  power,  and  are  under  no  kind  of 
obligations  to  them  when  they  occupy  the  advantageous  position. 

"  If  the  constitution  has  made  the  election  of  a  Republican 
United  States  Senator  a  remote  possibility,  the  framers  of  the  in- 
strument have  done  no  more  than  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

"  Democrats  stand  for  a  principle,  diametrically  opposed  to 
modern  Republican  ideas,  and  they  believe  we  already  have  more 
Republican  Senators  than  we  need.  A  nice  pack  of  fools  they 
would  have  been  to  have  left  a  gap  down  through  which  an  Okla- 
homa Republican  could  sneak  into  the  United  States  Senate. 


"Let  Frank  Greer,  Frank  Frantz,  the  Flynns,  McGuires,  and 
their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts  get  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  howl  themselves  hoarse,  but  change  a  word  or  a  line  in 
the  constitution,  never.  Let  Democrats  stand  by  their  guns,  and 
not  be  intimidated  by  corrupt  judges  and  a  venal,  lying  press. 
The  methods  adopted  by  the  opposition  are  exasperating,  it  is 
true,  but  we  possess  just  as  much  power  of  endurance  as  they, 
'and  damned  be  he  who  first  cries,  hold,  enough.   ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Guthrie  Oklahoma  State  Capital  (Kep.i 
quotes  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  Oklahoma,  the  Hon. 
Patrick  S.  Nagel,  as  follows: 

"  It  is  charged  that  in  the  apportionment  of  the  State  into  legis- 
lative districts,  one  vote  in  some  districts  weighs  as  much,  in  the 
equation  by  which  the  collective  will  crystallize  into  law,  as  three 
and  one-half  or  four  votes  in  another  district. 

"  I  can  not  say  that  this  is  true,  as  I  have  no  data  bel  >re  me. 
But  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge  can  be  established  conclu- 
sively. If  it  is  true  that  an  apportionment  of  this  kind  has  been 
made  it  should  be  corrected.  An  apportionment  of  this  kind  is 
wholly  indefensible.  Party  expediency  will  not  justify  an  act  of 
this  kind.  It  is  no  defense  to  say  that  the  Republican  party  did 
or  would  have  done  the  same.  An  appeal  to  the  acts  of  Satan  as 
a  precedent  will  not  justify  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  elect. 
The  future  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  is  not  so  precari- 
ous as  to  depend  on  a  gerrymander." 

To  add  to  the  mystery  of  the  situation  the  Tulsa  (I.  T.)  World 
(Rep. )  makes  the  astonishing  assertion  that  a  Democratic  conspir- 
acy to  defeat  statehood  is  also  afoot  in  the  Territories,  with  no 
less  a  leader  than  President  Murray  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. At  a  loss  for  any  motive  in  this  second  alleged  conspiracy, 
we  read  : 

"The  Democratic  Haskell-Murray  combination  have  exhibited 
to  the  public  eye  their  conspiracy  against  statehood. 

"First  they  were  members  of  the  ill-fated  Sequoyah  crowd 
which  attempted  to  throttle  statehood  in  the  Sequoyah  campaign. 

"  In  the  Guthrie  convention  they  inserted  every  provision  possi- 
ble which  would  cause  the  people  to  rise  in  anger  and  vote  down 
the  constitution. 

"Further,  the  gang  of  political  tricksters  attempted  to  make 
the  constitution  so  antagonistic  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
American  theory  of  government  that  the  President  would  be 
forced  to  turn  it  down. 

"To  cap  the  climax  now  comes  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray,  president 
of  the  convention,  and  with  monumental  gall  refuses  to  file  the 


TEDDY  IN  TIMBERLAND. 

— Macaulej  in  the  New  York  World. 


WAITING  FOR  THE    RIVER  TO    TASS. 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


NOTHING    ELSE    IN    SIGHT... 
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original  copy  of  the  constitution  with  the  Government  officials  at 
Guthrie,  as  is  required  by  the  enabling  act.  He  alleges  that  there 
exists  a  conspiracy  among  the  Republicans,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  going  to  file  the  copy.  The  truth  is  that  the  conspiracy  is 
among  the  convention  political  gang.  They  want  to  make  it  ille- 
gal to  make  a  call  of  the  election.  They  want  to  discredit  the 
Territories  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  A 
robbery  of  the  rights  of  the  people  is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 
And  this  crime  is  to  be  concealed  by  shifting  the  blame  on  the 
Republican  party.  The  disguise  is  too  thin.  It  will  not  stand 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  people  of  the  two  Territories.  Murray 
must  rile  that  constitution." 

This  view  is  indorsed,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  by  The 
Oklaho»ia  State  Capital  (Rep.).  A  perusal  of  the  mass  of  press 
comment  on  the  situation  reduces  the  reader  to  a  state  of  amused 
bewilderment.  Such  is  evidently  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  (Ind.),  which  remarks:  "  It  would  appear  that 
almost  anything  may  be  true  of  the  charter,  and  almost  anything 
is  possible  in  connection  with  it." 


WOMEN  AT  WORK 

NOT  only  has  woman  broken  into  all  but  nine  of  the  "gainful 
occupations"  recognized  by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  she  has 
manifested  such  a  growing  taste  for  the  struggle  that  the  number 
of  women  at  work  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  between  1880 
and  1900,  altho  the  total  population  increased  only  about  50  per 
cent.     These  facts  are  revealed  by  the  latest  report  based  upon 


MISS    MARY    R.    MACARTHUR, 

A  prominent  labor  organizer  who  came  from  England  to  preach 
unionism  to  the  women  workers  of  America,  but  who  admitted  be- 
fore leaving  that  their  condition  was  in  the  main  so  satisfactory  that 
they  had  at  present  little  need  to  organize. 

statistics  gathered  in  the  census  of  1900.  Explaining  its  method 
of  tabulation,  the  Bureau  remarks  that  "in  the  census  enumeration 
no  woman  living  with  her  husband  would  be  designated  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  however  strong  her  claim  to  that  distinction 
might  be."  The  man  who  views  with  apprehension  woman's  pro- 
gressive invasion  of  his  occupations  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to 
what  comfort  he  can  find  in  this  assurance.  The  familiar  witticism 
that  in  lieu  of  a  leisure  class  in  this  country  we  have  a  "leisure 


sex"  seems,  in  view  of  the  figures,  destined  to  lose  some  of  its 
point.  We  learn  that  in  the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  United 
States  23,485,559  women  of  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  that 
4,833,559  of  these  were  breadwinners.  The  majority  of  these 
women  workers  were  under  35  years  of  age,  while  15.9  per  cent, 
were  married,  17.7  percent,  were  widows,  and  1.3  per  cent,  were 
divorced.  The  total  number  of  women  atwork  included  1,771,966 
native  white  women  whose  parents  also  were  natives:  1.090,744 
native  white  women  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  immi- 
grants;  840,011  white  women  who  were  themselves  immigrants; 
1,119,621,  negro  women,  and  1 1,288  Indian  and  Mongolian  women. 
"It  is  probable,"  says  the  bulletin,  "  that  there  were  over  a  million 
women  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1900  who  would  not  have 
taken  up  such  occupations  if  conditions  and  tendencies  had  re- 
mained the  same  as  they  were  twenty  years  before."  The  most 
marked  increase  is  credited  to  clerical  and  stenographic  work. 
To  those  who  would  have  us  tremble  before  the  terrible  prospect 
of  a  feminine  invasion  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  the 
New  York  Tribune  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  vast  majority  of  women  are  pursuing  lines  of  work  cog- 
nate to  those  traditionally  assigned  to  them.  About  one-quarter 
of  the  workingwomen's  army  sticks,  to  domestic  service;  338,144 
are  dressmakers,  327,206  are  teachers,  328,935  look  after  the  na- 
tion's laundry,  307.706  either  help  the  farmers'  wives  or  run  farms 
for  themselves,  and  146.929  are  housekeepers  and  stewardesses. 
Thus  the  three-million  mark  is  almost  touched  by  the  array  of  wom- 
en who  have  not  broken  in  upon  any  of  the  occupations  long 
monopolized  by  men.  When  we  further  consider  that  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  of  uie  remaining  undomestic  workers  are  negro 
and 'poor  white'  field-hands  in  the  South,  and  that  this  class  is 
not  a  new  one,  there  remains  only  one  other  group  of  women  toil- 
ers whose  occupation  and  size  may  be  the  theme  of  antifemale 
orations— that  is,  the  231.458  textile-mill  operatives.  In  each  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  occupations  more  than  one  thou- 
sand women  have  'intruded'  upon  the  men,  and  in  nearly  sixty  of 
these  more  than  hve  thousand  women  have  committed  the  same 
heinous  crime.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  persons  pursuing  the  various  occupations  where  '  intru- 
sions' have  occurred,  the  statistics  lose  much  of  their  superficially 
alarming  character." 

The  New  York  World,  in  the  course  of  its  comment,  makes 
these  interesting  suggestions  : 

"  It  is  revealed  by  the  statistics  that  55.3  per  cent,  of  the  di- 
vorced women  were  in  1900  supporting  themselves  wholly  or  in 
part  by  their  own  earnings.  The  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that 
woman's  more  independent  economic  position  in  modern  times 
gives  her  greater  courage  to  seek  freedom  from  objectionable  mar- 
ital ties  and  so  accounts  in  part  for  the  increase  in  divorces.  One 
married  woman  in  eighteen  was  at  work  in  1900,  as  against  one  in 
twenty-two  in  1890  As  nearly  twenty-nine  thousand  of  the  mar- 
ried workers  were  reported  as  living  with  fathers  or  mothers  or  as 
boarding,  the  inference  is  taken  that  wife  desertion  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  woman  wage-earning." 

I'.ut  to  the  New  York  American  the  lesson  of  the  census  bulletin 
is  that  "women  will  have  to  have  the  franchise,  and  that  before 
long."     We  read : 

"  Conditions  have  little  time  for  theories.  If  women  are  going 
to  work  with  men  they  are  going  to  vote  with  men,  also.  Against 
such  a  situation  as  this  bulletin  reveals  it  doesn't  do  much  good  to 
talk  about  the  family  as  the  unit  of  government,  nor  about  the  di- 
vine right  of  the  man  to  cast  the  vote  for  that  unit.  That  sort  of 
nonsense  was  good  enough  when  the  woman  was  expected  to  stay 
at  home  and  make  the  soup  and  mind  the  baby  and  put  up  the 
pickles.  It  looks  pretty  feeble  now  that  women  are  doing  the 
world's  work  with  men,  and  doing  it  quite  as  well. 

"The  women  themselves  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
they  demand  equal  rights,  but  before  long  they  will  arrive  at  it. 
Industrial  competition  will  drive  them  to  it.  And  even  if  they 
should  not  at  first  care  very  much  about  the  suffrage,  still  we  shall 
have  to  confer  the  suffrage  upon  them,  becaus:  L.ie  presence  of 
a  large  body  of  women  competing  in  the  labor  markets  with 
men,    but   without  one    of  the    safeguards  and    advantages   that 
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From  Stereographs, copyrighted  iihit,  t.y  Underwood  and  Underwood,  New  York. 

WOMEN  WORKERS   IN  A  SOUTH-CAROLINA  RICE-FIELD 


ANOTHER   KIND  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK. 


EVE'S  DAUGHTERS  UNDER  EDEN'S  CURSE. 


working-men  have  secured  solely  through  the  ballot,  will  be  an 
anomaly  and  intolerable. 

"  So  the  people  that  believe  in  equal  rights  for  all  human  beings, 
men  and  women  alike,  can  be  very  cheerful.  Equal  rights  are 
coming,  not  through  agitation  nor  argument,  but  through  condi- 
tions, which  is,  after  all,  about  the  only  way  anything  of  lasting 
value  is  obtained." 

Opportunity  for  comparison  is  afforded  by  some  figures  recently 
collected  by  United  States  Consul  Covert  at  Lyons,  from  which 
we  learn  that  workingwomen  in  France  aggregate  about  34  per 
cent,  of  the  wage-earning  population  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  Our  army  of  workingwomen  constitutes  only 
17  per  cent,  of  our  breadwinners,  or  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent, 
of  our  total  population.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Miss  Mary  R.  MacArthur,  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Trade- 
Union  League  of  Great  Britain,  who  recently  visited  this  coun- 
try in  behalf  of  our  female  wage-earners,  stated  before  her  return 
that  everywhere  in  this  country  she  found  the  conditions  of  work- 
ingwomen much  better,  and  the  standard  of  wages  much  higher, 
than  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 


SOUVENIR  THIEVES 

REAR-ADMIRAL  EVANS  draws  little  distinction  beween 
the  American  souvenir-hunter  and  the  ordinary  variety  of 
thief.  When  interviewed  recently  in  regard  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  when  his  riag-ship  entertained  visitors  at 
Jamestown,  the  Admiral  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  "the 
American  souvenir-hunter  will  steal  anything  except  a  cellar  full 
of  water."  With  some  reluctance,  born  of  national  pride,  the  pa- 
pers of  the  country  admit  the  truth  of  his  statement  and  deplore 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  "That  the  Admiral  hard- 
ly exaggerates,  every  one  must  admit,"  agrees  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "  no  matter  how  much  the  confession  hurts  and  shames." 
It  appears  from  the  news  reports  that  while  the  /  arese,  the  flagship 
of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  was  being  viewed  by  curious  James- 
town visitors,  nearly  every  valuable  movable  object  aboard  was 
"withdrawn,"  presumably  by  souvenir  "collectors."  Even  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  Duke  were  thus  looted.  A  toilet-set.  a  pres 
ent  from  the  King  of  Italy,  clothes-brushes  and  hair-brush,  the 
buttons  of  accessible  uniforms,  and  other  valuable  mementos  were 
missed  after  the  departure  of  his  guests.  Rear-Admiral  Evans  is 
further  quoted  as  saying  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
persons  who  carried  away  the   Duke's  silver  toilet  articles  and 


other  personal  belongings  are  members  of  what  is  called  good  so- 
ciety, and  that  they  are  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  boldness 
of  their  operations,  professional  crooks  and  common  thieves."  The 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  and  his  staff  are  not  the  only  recent  sufferers  at 
the  hands  of  these  "gentle  brigands,"  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
describes  them.  When  the  Japanese  cruiser  Chitose  was  lying 
in  the  North  River  and  extending  its  hospitality  to  the  people  of 
New  York  City,  articles  of  value  were  missed  by  the  officers. 
Lieutenant  Mori  was  the  chief  loser.  Ten  medals  and  decorations 
for  bravery  were  cut  from  his  service  blouse  to  which  they  had 
been  pinned.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Mail" this  must 
be  regarded  as  about  the  meanest  crime  that  has  been  committed 
as  yet  by  the  vulgar  and  insatiable  collectors  of  other  people's 
property."  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  we  read  further.  "  that  the  culprits 
may  be  caught  and  that  they  will  be.treated  with  the  same  consid- 


REAK  ADMIRAL    EVANS 

The  American  souvenir  fiend,  he 
s.iv<.  will  not  hesitate  to  steal  any- 
thing short  of  "  a  cellar  full  of  water." 


1)1  Kl    OF     THE    ABRUZZI, 

Who  came  away  from  Jamestown 
leaving  much  of  his  personal  property 
in  the  hands  of  souvenir-hur. 


eration  that  is  shown  to  the  sneak  thief  who  purloins  a  woman's 
purse  in  a  street-car."  In  reply  to  those  who  might  condone  the 
offense,  this  paper  declares  that  the  souvenir-hunters  "are  ordi- 
nary common  thieves,"  and  asks  if  they  would  attempt  to  take  their 
souvenirs   in    the  presence   of  a  policeman?     "The   brain-storm 
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theory  may  be  advanced  to  explain  murder,"  it  concludes,  but  "  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  it  may  be  put  forward  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  grand  or  petty  larceny."  And  yet  certain  papers  are  in- 
quiring into  the  psychology  of  the  souvenir-fiend  to  discover  why 
it  is  that  a  person  otherwise  above  reproach  sees  no  wickedness 
in  this  form  of  theft.     Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  : 

"  How  shall  we  account  for  this?  What  flaw  is  there  in  the 
American  character  which  permits  of  such  happenings?  The  an- 
swer is  not  an  easy  one  ;  indeed,  the  question  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a  convention  of  our  best  psychologists  for  an  immediate  reply, 
if  there  are  to  be  any  more  such  disgraceful  occurrences  as  those 
on  the  Varese.  Since  Americans  are  generally  considered  a  fairly 
honest  people,  we  can  not  but  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  contagion 
of  the  mob  which  breaks  down  our  morale  in  this  respect?  Gus- 
tave  Le  Bon  has  accounted  in  his  '  Psychology  of  the  Crowd'  for 
many  of  our  modern  political  phenomena.  His  theory  that  the 
mental  and  moral  temperature  of  a  crowd  differs  wholly  from  that 
of  an  individual,  explains  clearly  how  a  group  of  leading  citizens, 
each  of  spotless  reputation,  can  suddenly  murder  by  lynching. 
But  in  such  a  case  there  is  a  reason  for  passion — a  ground  for 
mental  excitement,  which  is  surely  not  to  be  found  in  a  reception 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  Why  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowd,  bent 
on  a  leisurely  inspection  on  a  bright  spring  afternoon,  should  so 
demoralize  its  members  as  to  make  thieves  of  all,  when  every  one 
of  them  would  look  with  holy  horror  on  a  burglar  or  a  bank-looter, 
is  yet  to  be  explained. 

"  .Moreover,  when  we  try  to  attribute  our  polite  thievery  to  the 
psychology  of  the  crowd  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  peculiarly  American  custom  we  are  seeking  to  explain.  Since 
we  can  not  allege  that  our  countrymen  are  so  nervous  and  exci- 
table as  to  easily  lose  their  moral  balance,  we  are  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  our  humiliation.  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the 
American  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing?  Is  it  not  allied  to 
our  wish  to  get  rich  quickly,  with  little  concern  as  to  the  method? 
Have  not  our  gift  schemes  of  newspapers  and  merchants,  our 
'throwing  the  common  stock  in  as  a  bonus,'  much  to  do  with  it?" 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Admiral  Evans  that  the  assertion  is 
made  that  souvenir-taking  is  "  a  peculiarly  American  custom." 
Nothing  is  missed,  he  declares,  after  social  functions  given  on 
board  ship  in  foreign  ports. 

The  failure  of  the  press  to  explain  the  vandalism  of  the  souvenir 
enthusiasts  is  turned  by  the  New  York  Herald  to  humorous  ac- 
count.     Says  this  paper : 

"  After  all,  is  the  ado  over  the  acquisition  of  souvenirs  from  the 
Varese  warranted?     Has  the  souvenir-hunter  gone  to  unwarranted 


extremes?  The  ship  and  its  equipment  are  yet  more  or  less  in- 
tact. None  of  the  big  guns  are  missing.  The  boats  are  nearly 
all  in  place.  The  armor  plate  has  not  been  unriveted.  Has  any- 
one on  board  missed  a  turret?  To  be  sure,  some  personal  property 
may  have  disappeared  and  perhaps  buttons  from  uniforms  within 
reach  of  visitors  may  have  been  abstracted  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  officers  are  obliged  to  go  about  with  their  clothes  held  in  place 
by  pins  or  other  temporary  devices.  But,  bless  you,  if  a  uniform 
is  minus  the  shining  buttons  of  its  owner,  due  to  their  passing  to 
some  fair  damsel  as  a  souvenir,  is  that  a  fact  which  a  gallant 
Italian  naval  officer  will  regret?  " 


THE   INITIATIVE   AND  REFERENDUM   IN 

OREGON 

TT  has  been  recently  alleged,  in  connection  with  Oklahoma's 
-^  struggles  toward  statehood,  that  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  violates  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  provides  that  the  States  shall  have  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Five  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  this  very  objection, 
both  these  experiments— lacking  faith  in  which,  Mr.  Bryan  recent- 
ly declared,  no  Democrat  need  lay  claim  to  orthodoxy— were  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution  of  Oregon.  A  republican  form  of 
government  means  government  by  representation,  said  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Oregon  reformers  ;  and,  until  their  contention  was  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  they  argued  that  govern- 
ment by  the  direct  voice  of  the  people,  as  provided  by  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  is  neither  representative  nor  republican.  The 
power  of  initiative  is  thus  formulated  in  the  first  section  of  Arti- 
cle IV.  of  the  Constitution  of  Oregon  :  "  The  legislative  authority 
of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  legislative  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  people  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls,  independent 
of  the  legislative  assembly."  The  referendum  clause  provides  that 
the  people  "also  reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  legislative  assembly."  By  the 
adoption  of  these  clauses,  says  Mr.  Lute  Pease,  writing  in  The 
Pacific  Monthly  (Portland,  Ore.),  "a  peaceful  revolution  has  been 
accomplished,"  with  the  result  that  "Oregon  has  become  a  pure 
democracy."  A  few  other  States  have  taken  tentative  steps  to- 
ward direct  legislation,  but  that  of  Oregon,  says  Mr.  Pease,  is 


• 


CARRYING    THE  WAR    INTO    MINNESOTA. 

—  Bartholomew  In  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


A    FAVORITE    UP-TO-DATE  SPORT. 

— Spencer  in  the  Denver  Rrpublican. 


JUMPING   ON    STANDARD    OIL. 
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w.  s.  u'ren, 

Leader  of  the  ten  years' 
struggle  for  direct  legislation 
in  Oregon.  From  a  sketch  in 
oils. 


G.  H.  WILLIAMS, 


C.    S.    JACKSON, 

Editor  of  the  Portland  Jour- 


h.  \v.  SCOTT, 

Editor  of  the  Portland  Ore-  President  of  Oregon's  Non- 

gonian,  a    Republican    paper  Partisan    Direct     Legislation    nal,  a  Democratic  paper  which 

whose  editorials  greatly  aided  League.      Formerly  Attorney-    supported  the  fighters  for  the 

the  movement.  General  in  Grant's  Cabinet.          initiative  and  referendum. 

SOME   CHAMPIONS  OF    DIRECT    LEGISLATION    IN    OREGON. 


SENATOR  BOURK1 

An  advocate  of  direct  legi>- 
lation,  and  one  of  the  first 
Senators  elected  by  a  direct 
primary. 


declared  to  be  more  radical  than  the  form  of  initiative  and  referen- 
dum in  vogue  "  in  the  most  radical  cantons  of  Switzerland,  whence 
the  idea  was  borrowed."  Oklahoma,  however,  has  indicated  her 
willingness  to  follow  suit,  and  Dakota  is  considering  similar  ac- 
tion. In  Oregon  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  does  not  extend 
to  measures  referred  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pease  says  of  Oregon's 
experiment: 

"  If  our  representatives  do  not  represent  us,  we  have  power  to 
force  them  to  do  so. 

"  We  can  reject  any  law  that  we  don't  want,  or  ourselves  enact 
any  law  that  we  do  want. 

"We  have  knocked  out  boss  and  machine. 

"  We  have  just  elected  two  United  State:;  Senators  in  twenty 
minutes  without  'boodle  or  booze  or  even  a  cigar,'  and  our  legis- 
lature has  just  completed  a  session  of  extraordinary  activity,  un- 
tainted by  any  charge  of  corruption." 

The  first  victory  was  speedily  followed  by  the  passage  of  a  di- 
rect primary  law.  One  result  of  the  campaign  of  education  which 
accompanied  the  ten  years'  fight  for  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
says  the  writer,  is  that  Oregon,  altho  "  normally  "  Republican  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  has  given  indication  of  being,  on  occasion, 
decidedly  non-partizan  —  men  and  principles  rather  than  parties  are 
the  issues.  Thus  the  State  has  a  Democratic  head  in  Governor 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Republican  town  of  Portland  has  elected  a 
Democratic  mayor. 


MORE  JAPANESE  TROUBLE  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

AT  about  the  time  that  certain  Japanese  and  American  citizens 
of  the  eastern  coast  were  forming  the  Japan  Society  of  New 
York,  "for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations"  between  their  re- 
spective countries,  other  citizens  of  the  same  two  nations  were 
mixt  up  in  a  broil  of  considerable  proportions  in  San  Francicso. 
While  military  and  civilian  notables  in  New  York  were  entertain- 
ing General  Kuroki  with  the  best  of  American  hospitality,  the 
rougher  element  in  the  Pacific-coast  city  were  mobbing  Japanese 
restaurants  and  giving  the  Japanese  Consul  cause  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  his  nation's  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington. 
Thus  the  "Japanese  question,"  which  had  been  slumbering  since 
the  agreement  on  the  school  matter  some  time  ago,  is  once  more 
aroused.  The  recent  outbreak  called  forth  from  the  Japanese 
Consul,  Mr.  Matsurkbara,  a  long  statement  in  which  he  said,  in 
part : 

"  In  the  first  place.  Japanese  residents  of  San  Francisco  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  present  conditions  in  this  city  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  authorities  to  extend  full  protection. 


"  They  understand  that  the  strike  on  the  street-railroads  puts  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  police  force  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  all  places  at  all  times  against  the  lawless  elements  of  the 
community. 

"  They  are  fully  convinced,  however,  that  such  of  the  violence 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  is  due  to  racial  prejudice  and 
that  attempts  which  are  being  made  in  certain  quarters  to  have 
it  appear  that  the  trouble  is  confined  to  quarrels  between  laboring 
men,  incidentally  involving  Japanese,  are  without  foundation. 

"In  support  of  this  view  they  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Japanese  restaurants  have  been  systematically  annoyed  and  un- 
justly attacked.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  the  territory  south  of 
Market  Street  that  some  threatening  demonstration  is  not  made 
by  roughs  and  hoodlums  against  Japanese  places  of  business  in 
that  quarter 

''The  Japanese  residents  of  San  Francisco  further  insist  that  no 
provocation  has  been  given,  or  is  being  given,  for  these  outrages. 

"  They  are  peacefully  engaged  in  lawful  occupations,  the  right 
to  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty  stipulations.  They  be- 
lieve they  are  fully  justified  in  protesting  against  acts  which  place 
their  property  in  jeopardy  and  their  lives  in  peril,  and  they  de- 
nounce as  unjust  such  public  criticisms  as  attribute  their  com- 
plaints to  mere  'cockiness'  and  caprice." 

His  report  of  conditions  was  forwarded  to  Tokyo  and  to  Am- 
bassador Aoki  at  Washington,  who  immediately  appealed  to  Sec- 
retary Root.  The  Secretary  of  State  at  once  called  upon  Gover- 
nor Gillett,  of  California,  to  investigate  the  charges.  In  his  reply 
to  Secretary  Root,  Governor  Gillett  suggested  what  the  press  gen- 
erally accept  as  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  difficulty,  that  "the 
assaults  were  due  largely  to  uncertain  conditions  existing  in  San 
Francisco  by  reason  of  the  labor  troubles."  "The  affair  in  itself." 
remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "  was  a  purely  local  and 
trivial  outbreak  of  mere  hoodlumism,  which  would  have  been 
averted  by  the  presence  even  of  a  single  policeman,  the  ruffians 
finding  their  opportunity  in  the  fact  that  the  police  in  that  quarter 
had  been  withdrawn  to  keep  order  in  the  streets  traversed  by  the 
street-railways."  Its  international  importance  is  due,  it  concludes. 
solely  "  to  its  more  or  less  fanciful  connection  with  the  school  in- 
cident of  some  months  ago."  Discussion  of  this  affair  as  bearing 
upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  follows,  there- 
fore, channels  similar  to  that  which  the  school  incident  elicited. 
This  paper  continues: 

"  Probably  the  most  serious  outcome  of  what  is  at  worst  an  irri- 
tating incident  will  appear  when  it  comes  to  negotiating  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Japan  four  years  hence.  A  treaty  of  some 
kind  there  must  be,  and  Japan  may  be  inclined,  and  not  without 
warrant,  to  drive  a  harder  bargain  than  she  otherwise  would.  It 
would  be  absurd,  and  a  grave  reflection  upon  the  common  sense 
of  both  nations,  to  assume  that  anything  more  serious  than  a  diplo- 
matic incident  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  latest  sporadic  outburst 
of  hcidlumism  in  San  Francisco." 
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THE  DRIFT  TOWARD  TARIFF  REVISION 

WI  [AT  is  variously  acclaimed  in  the  Independent  press  as  "  the 
most  notable  utterance  on  the  subject  of  tariff  revision  that 
has  yet  appeared"  and  "  the  severest  jolt  that  has  yet  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  stand-patters"  comes  from  no  less  unexpected  a 
source  than  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  This 
body  consists  of  some  three  thousand  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  country,  men  supposed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  tariff.  Nevertheless  at  its  recent  annual  convention 
in  New  York  the  Association  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  revis- 
ion of  the  existing  tariff  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  non-partizan  and  national  commission  to 
consider  revision  proposals  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  urg- 
ing the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  in  the  mean  time.  Prior 
to  the  convention  the  entire  membership  of  the  Association  had 
been  sounded  by  letter  on  the  subject  of  revision.  The  report  of 
the  committee  which  took  this  mail  vote  is  quoted  as  follows  in 
the  New  York  Journal of Commerce  : 

"  Of  those  members  who  have  replied  to  our  inquiries  upon  this 
subject,  out  of  a  total  of  i.Soo  members,  350,  or  20  per  cent.,  are 
radically  opposed  to  revision ;  8  per  cent,  are  opposed  to  it  at  this 
time  on  grounds  of  expediency,  lest  it  unsettle  business,  etc.  ;  55 
per  cent,  favor  revision— most  of  them  a  radical  kind,  but  one- 
fifth  of  them  wanting  only  partial  revision  :  17  per  cent,  are  indif- 
ferent or  uninformed,  or  not  entitled  to  vote.  Those  decidedly 
wanting  revision  now  or  in  the  near  future  are,  therefore,  twice 
those  who  are  either  decidedly  opposed  to  revision  or  opposed  to 
it  for  the  time  being.  Taken  by  industries,  out  of  77  different  in- 
dustries tabulated,  56  vote  for  revision,  casting  a  total  of  1.510 
votes;  16  industries  vote  against  revision,  casting  a  total  of  102 
votes;  s  industries  are  each  tied  in  their  votes,  casting  a  total  of 
28  votes. 

"  When  the  most  powerful  organization  of  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,"  remarks  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.), 
"  turns  against  the  device  invented,  ostensibly,  to  protect  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  protectionists  is  exposed." 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  tenor  of  the  Democratic 
press  comment.  The  really  remarkable  feature  of  the  incident  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Republican  papers.  These,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  indorse  the  manufacturers"  demand  for  revision,  at  the 
same  time  differentiating  themselves  from  the  Democratic  revis- 
ionists by  reaffirming  their  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  protection. 
Secretary  Taft  has  declared  for  revision,  in  the  face  of  the  Tariff 
League's  threat  to  "eliminate"  as  a  Republican  candidate  any 
man  who  would  lay  hands  upon  the  Dingley  schedules — a  threat 
which  leads  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.;  to  remark  :  "  If  the  Amer- 
ican Protective  Tariff  League  should  succeed  in  making  tariff  re- 
vision the  paramount  issue  in  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1908,  it  may  make  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Taft  for 
President  a  certainty."  Other  independent  papers  claim  to  dis- 
cover Mr.  Taft's  chief  advantage  over  his  rivals  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  only  avowed  revisionist  among  the  Republican  candidates. 
And  the  Brooklyn  Tunes  (Rep.)  warns  its  party  that  "  if  the  Re- 
publicans refuse  to  listen  to  the  demand  for  a  reasonable  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  protection  they  may  count  upon  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  that  will  give  the  power,  as  in  1892,  into  the 


hands  of  the  free-trade  Democrats. 
Republican,  has  this  to  say: 


The  New  York  Globe,  also 


"  The  agricultural  interest,  the  importing  interest,  and  even  the 
workingman  interest  have  taken  the  lead  in  campaigns  for  tariff 
change,  but  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the 
manufacturing  interest. 

"  Equally  remarkable  is  the  comparatively  small  attention  the 
public  prints  have  given  to  this  most  sensational  declaration.  A 
tew  years  ago  such  an  utterance  would  have  caused  great  stir-  the 


"  THE    BOY  STOOD  ON  THE  BURNING  DECK,"  ETC. 

-McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

newspapers  would  have  screeched  for  or  against,  orators  shouted, 
corner  groceries  have  buzzed.  Now  the  news  is  received  with 
calmness,  almost  with  indifference — as  important  but  rather  dull 
and  not  warranting  excitement.  A  radical  change  has  manifestly 
come  over  the  public  attitude  toward  the  tariff  question — for  more 
than  a  century  in  one  way  and  another  the  chief  political  issue  of 
America— when  an  association  of  manufacturers  can  come  out  for 
revision  and  the  coming  out  is  so  mildly  received.  Has  that  period 
dreamed  of  by  publicists  at  last  arrived,  when  the  tariff  can  be 
considered  as  a  non-partizan  business  question  rather  than  a  divis- 
ion-making political  one? 

"This  condition  is  a  hopeful  augury  that  the  tariff  can  be  taken 
out  of  politics,  as  the  manufacturers  suggest,  and  the  making  of 
tariff  schedules  be  confided  to  non-partizan  experts,  as  in  Ger- 
many and  France." 

The  New  York  Tribune  may  be  cited  as  another  of  the  many 
Republican  papers  which  admit  that  the  time  has  come  for  some 
readjustment  of  the  tariff.  "When  revision  comes,"  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep),  "it  will  be  undertaken  as  a 
business  question — to  meet  changed  conditions  at  home,  to  satisfy 
the  grievances  of  our  best  customers  abroad."  It: does  not  deny, 
however,  that  such  conditions  and  such  grievances  already  exist. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  may  decide  to  leave  the  remainder  of  his  ship  here 
as  a  souvenir. — New  York  Commercial. 

The  attention  of  the  Audubon  societies  is  called  to  the  treatment  of  the  dove 
of  peace  in  Ohio. — New  York  Evening  Mad. 

Senator  La  Follette  has  gone  bear -hunting  in  Colorado.     Denials  that  he 
has  presidential  ambition  will  now  be  futile. — Chicago  Post. 

"The  King  of  Abyssinia  ha  a  new  umbrella."  says  the  I 

State.     "Adopted'"is  a  very  polite  word  to  use  in  this  emergency. — Washington 
Herald. 


A  hare  old  book  has  t°en  found  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  reverse  of  the 
process  is  the  rule  with  modern  books. — New  York  American. 

Abe  Hummel  is  slated  for  a  position  in  the  prison  bakery.  The  warden 
must  have' figured  that  he  is  already  accustomed  to  having  the  dough  stick  to 
his  fingers. — Washington  Post. 

I\   Sweden  the  woman's  clu!>  is  called  "Damklubb."     That  would  doubtless 

exactly  express   Mr.    Harriman's  idea  of  a  certain   well-known  instrument  of 

warfare   sometimes    wielded    from    the    White    House. — Washington 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


BLOODLESS  REVOLUTION  IN  AUSTRIA 

THE  first  general  election  in  Austria  since  Francis  Joseph 
granted  universal  suffrage  to  his  Austrian  subjects  and  com- 
pelled by  law  every  voter  to  come  to  the  polls  under  penalty  has 
resulted  in  a  triumph  for  the  Social  Democrats.  This  party  has 
secured  82  seats  in  the  Reichsrath.  The  anti-Semites,  or  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  will  have  66  seats,  and  will  probably  in  a  division 
combine  with  the  various  Clerical  parties  to  make  up  a  group  of 
107  votes,  while  the  four  German  non-Clerical  parties  will  unite 
with  81  votes,  and  the  nationalist  Czech  parties,  Young  and  Old, 
will  have  80.  While  the  party  groups  in  the  Reichsrath  are  esti- 
mated as  from  28  to  30  in  number,  when  practical  issues  are  pend- 
ing they  generally  crystallize  under  the  four  denominations  above 
named.  But  the  main  divisions  will  be  "  black"  and  "red,"  that 
is,  the  Clerical  and  the  popular,  or  Socialist,  groups.  The  return 
of  Dr.  Victor  Adler,  who  takes  in  Austria  the  position  of  August 


the  polls,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  "  nationalistic  Radicalism 
has  received  its  death-blow,"  and  "  it  is  good  news  to  hear  that 
the  first  obstacle  to  a  genuine  parliamentary  life  in  Austria  has 
been  swept  away."  "The  general  impression  which  we  derive 
from  the  election  returns."  says  the  Neue  Freie  I'resse  (Vienna), 
"  is  that  the  first  parliament  elected  under  universal  suffrage  will 
be  red  and  black.  What  is  now  needed  is  a  united  spirit  of  re- 
form such  as  will  promote  the  advance,  not  only  of  Germans,  but 
of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Empire."  The  leading  organ  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  or  anti-Semites,  the  Deutsche  Volksbla.t  Vi- 
enna), is  equally  encouraged  and  encouraging.  The  party  which 
it  represents,  declares  this  journal,  will  now  be  enabled  not  only 
"to  feel  contented  with  the  success  which  it  has  hitherto  attained, 
but  by  union  with  the  Social  Democrats  to  score  still  further  vic- 
tories." The  Deutsche  Tageblatt  (Vienna),  organ  of  Pan-German- 
ism, consoles  its  readers  by  telling  them  that  their  defeat  is  the 
price  they  have  had  to  pay  for  universal  suffrage.     A  note  of  nat- 
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RELATIVE    STRENGTH    OF    THE    PARTIES   IN    THE    REICHSRATH. 


Bebel  in  Germany,  augurs  well,  we  are  told  in  the  Liberal  journals 
of  Europe,  for  the  progressive  and  reform  movement  in  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  According  to  the  London  Times,  the  Slav  Nation- 
alists, Czechs,  and  pan-Germanists  have  all  been  snowed  under 
by  the  Socialists.  To  quote  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  that 
journal : 

"  Universal  suffrage  has  brought  an  overwhelming  victory  to 
Austrian  Socialism.  .  .  .  This  unprecedented  success  is  attribu- 
table mainly  to  the  steady  propaganda,  the  strict  discipline,  and 
the  idealism  that  characterize  Austrian  Social  Democracy.  Under 
the  old  franchise,  Socialist  candidates  could  only  hope  to  find  a 
place  among  the  72  deputies  elected  in  the  fifth  or  universal-suf- 
frage curia,  and,  notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts,  they  succeed- 
ed in  securing  but  11  seats.  Even  their  leader,  Dr.  Adler,  only 
entered  Parliament  two  years  ago.  The  abolition  of  the  curia  sys- 
tem removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  electoral  success  and  en- 
abled them  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  with  the  prestige  of  hav- 
ing already  contributed  to  the  realization  of  a  fundamental  article 
of  their  program." 

The  comments  of  the  Austrian  press  on  the  startling  results  of 
the  election  ("an  Austrian  revolution,"  as  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  says)  is  generally  favorable.  The  official  organ  of  the 
Government,  the  Fremden  Blatt  (Vienna),  reviews  the  situation 
from  the  practical  standpoint  of  parliamentary  business  and  the 
responsibilities  of  Prime  Minister  Beck.  It  urges  the  Social 
Democrats  and  Christian  Democrats  not  [to  obstruct  progressive 
action  by  dissensions,  and  congratulates  the  country  that  the  pan- 
Germanists  Schoenerer  and  ErankoSttin  have  been  defeated  at 


ural  triumph  runs  through  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Social 
Democratic  .hbeiterzeitu/igiyienna),  which  concludes  its  remarks 
as  follows : 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  on  these  elections.  The 
proletariat  has  triumphed,  and  the  more  we  examine  the  returns 
the  deeper  becomes  our  impression  that  before  the  onrush  of  our 
Social  Democracy  the  bourgeois  electorate  has  given  way  like  a 
reed  before  the  gale." 

The  same  exultant  tone  marks  the  utterances  of  the  Social-Dem- 
ocrat Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  which  declares  that  "after  a  glorious 
fight  the  labor  class  of  Austria  have  won  a  glorious  victory  under 
the  red  flag" ;  and  the  Socialist  organ  of  Jaures.  the  Humanite 
(Paris),  observes: 

"  This  proletarian  victory  quite  vindicates  the  institution  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  It  is  a  guaranty  that  every  aggressive  attempt  oi 
the  Clericals  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  Government  will  now 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Austrian  proletariat  the  satisfaction 
it  demands  and  which  it  has  earned  by  the  magnificent  struggle 
which  it  has  made  during  the  past  few  years 

But  the  Osservatore.  Romano  (Rome  .  the  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
sees  something  serious  in  the  situation,  and  remarks: 

"  It  may  now  fairly  be  predicted  that  in  the  future  the  governing 
of  Austria  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that 
can  torment  the  soul  of  modern  statesmen.  One  comfort  is  that 
Baron  Beck  is  a  most  competent  pilot." 

In  its  editorial  comment  the  London  Times  deplores  the  victory 
of  the  "  Reds,"  and  then,  after  eulogizing  Dr.  Victor  Adler.  leadei 
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of  the  Austrian  Socialists,  speculates  on  the  "action  of  the  Social 
Democrats  and  of  the  Christian  Democrats  upon  each  other,  and 
of  the  future  development  of  each  under  that  action."  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  belong  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  the 
great  London  daily  asks  : 

"  Will  the  Christian  Socialists  of  Austria  be  able  to  keep  within 
the  limits  which  she  [the  church]  imposes  upon  such  movements 
with  the  Social  Democrats  egging  them  on?  If  theleaders  of  the 
party  do  so,  will  their  followers  and  their  constituents  remain  true 
to  them,  or  will  they  be  lured  away  by  the  more  tempting  offers  of 
Dr.  Adler  and  his-  disciples?  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
chance  that  any  fraction  of  the  Social  Democrats  may  prefer  to 
carry  out  what  is  practicable  with  the  aid  of  the  Christian  Social- 
ists to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  ideals  against  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority? .  .  .  Leader  and  followers  may  find  their  opportunity  in 
the  handling  of  these  questions."—  Translations  »>ade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

BRINGING  THE  COLONIES  NEARER 
BRITAIN 

"  '  I  "O  form  a  more  perfect  union"  was  one  of  the  objects  pro- 
■*■  claimed  in  the  preamble  to  the  American  Constitution. 
What  was  thus  accomplished  among  Great  Britain's  former  thir- 
teen colonies  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  now 
being  attempted  by 
the  rest  of  them  in 
London  by  the  Impe- 
rial Conference,  which 
has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally voted  by  the 
British  and  colonial 
press  to  be  a  failure. 
But  while  it  is  true 
that  failure  has  at- 
tended the  effort  to 
arrange  a  preferential 
tariff,  something  al- 
most as  good  is  to  be 
granted.  The  means 
of  communication  be- 
tween the  various 
British  possessions 
that  belt  the  globe  are 
to  be  increased,  and 
the  colonies  thus  to  be 

brought  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  the  mother  country.  Just  as 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Swiss  tunnels,  and  the 
increasing  speed  of  trains  and  steamers  are  shrinking  the  earth  to 
less  formidable  proportions  year  by  year,  the  British  are  planning 
a  new  route  to  decrease  the  distance  and  time  from  England  to 
Canada  and  Australia.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Birmingham 
Post  on  the  new  route  : 

The  first  practical  step  toward  its  realization  has  been  taken 
in  the  concession  by  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  across  Newfoundland, 
at  a  point  where  the  distance  is  eighty-five  miles.  Powers  have 
likewise  been  secured  by  the  same  European  contractors  for  the 
construction  of  a  submarine  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
which  would  bridge  the  awkward  marine  gap  between  Newfound- 
land and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  so  unite  the  new  transatlan- 
tic short  route  with  the  great  railway  systems  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  reduction  of  the  ocean  mileage  made  possi- 
ble by  this  route  is  discovered  by  comparison  of  the  1,930  miles 
between  Fishguard  and  Newfoundland  with  the  3,130  miles  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York,  a  difference  in  favor  of  New- 
foundland of  1,200  miles." 

But  much  more  is  implied  in  the  achievement  of  a  tunnel   under 


the  Straits  ol  Belle  Isle.  The  line  of  communication  is  intended 
to  reach  the  southeasternmost  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
"  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  "  which  shall  connect  Liverpool  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  a  shortened  route.  We  find  it  re- 
ported in  the  London  papers  that  the  Imperial  Conference,  which 
has  been  denounced  by  some  as  "  a  failure  and  a  sham."  did  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  demand  that  in  so  far  as  practicable  its  different  portions 
should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means  of  mail  communi- 
cation, travel,  and  transportation; 

"That  to  this  end  it  is  advisable  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
connected  with  Canada  and  through  Canada  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  by  the  best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost; 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project  into  effect 
such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  contributed 
by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equita- 
ble proportions." 

The  Canadian  papers  make  little  comment  on  these  resolutions 
and  seem  to  think  that  as  a  literal  preferential  tariff  was  refused  to 
the  colonies,  the  object  of  the  Imperial  Conference  has  been  de- 
feated. But  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  is  of  opinion  that  as  the 
mother  country  is  to  subsidize  this  union  mail  service,  this  will 
be  tantamount  to  a  preference,  and  that  the  Conference  has  now 

proved  itself  a  reality. 
"The  great  opportu- 
nity has  been  taken, 
and  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference of  19C7  has 
now  been  made  into  a 
signal  success."  We 
read  further : 
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THE    NEW   INTERCOLONIAL    ROUTE. 
Map  showing  the  proposed  improved  communication  between  the  various  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 


"  When  the  door- 
was  closed  upon  pref- 
erence, there  was  an- 
other door  through 
which  the  end  of  pro- 
moting inter-Imperial 
trade  and  unity  might 
be  attained.  It  is  the 
door  .  .  .  which  leads 
to  improved  commu- 
nications. And  this  is 
the  more  excellent  way 
which  the  Conference 
adopted  yesterday." 


The  opinion  is  ech- 
oed by  Lloyd  s  Weekly 
News  (London)  in  the  following  optimistic  comment: 

"  A  frank  understanding  has  been  reached  as  to  the  desirability 
of  facilitating  Imperial  commerce  by  the  establishment  of  better 
and  quicker  steamship  services,  accelerating  transport,  and  re- 
ducing the  ratesof  freightand  thedues  on  British  shipping.  These 
schemes  may  involve  state  contributions,  but  if  they  are  produc- 
tive of  gain  to  the  several  communities  they  will  be  justified.  In 
such  ways  as  these,  as  Mr.  Deakin  has  admitted,  indirect  pref- 
erence may  be  given  to  the  colonies,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the 
indirect  results  of  the  Conference." 

But  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  grumpily  demurs: 

"On  not  one  single  pointof  a  practical  characterdid  the  Govern- 
ment meet  the  wishes  of  the  premiers.  Even  the  project  for  an 
All  Red  route  across  Canada  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was 
only  supported  in  principle.  The  importance  of  a  rapid  service— 
which  might  bring  Australia  within  three  weeks  of  Great  Britain 
—can  not  be  overestimated,  and  to  secure  it  the  colonies  are  pre- 
pared to  make  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice.  All  the  Imperial 
Government  are  prepared  to  do  is  to  institute  an  expert  inquiry. 
Where  they  have  n^t  met  colonial  proposals  with  an  icy  no,  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  nothing.  The  colonies  can  now 
understand  the  value  of  Liberal  professions." 
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ITALY  AND  DISARMAMENT 

OREMIER   TITTONI  has  recently  followed  the  example  of 
-*-        the  English   Premier  and  the  German  Chancellor  in  stating 
the  position  which  his  country  takes  toward  the  question  of  dis- 
armament.    Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  disarmament  pro- 
gram,  it  will   be  remem- 
bered, Prince  von  Buelow 
recently  dismissed  with  a 
joke    and     averred    that 
Germany  would  not  even 
discuss  it  at  The  Hague. 
Mr.  Tittoni,   in   address- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties at    Rome,  declares 
that  the  Italian  delegates 
at  the  Peace  Conference 
will  certainly  join  in   the 
discussion,   but   can   not 
bind    themselves   before- 
hand to  accept  the  deci- 
sion  arrived  at  by  a  ma- 
jority.     He  sympathizes 
with    England's     "noble 
intentions,"      but  will  at 
present  give  no   opinion 
"as  to  the  possibility  of 
putting  the  initiative  into 
immediate    action."      "I 
think,"      he      concludes, 
''that  Italy  can  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  always 
retaining   to   herself   the 
same   liberty   of  examin- 
ing   and    estimating    its 
results."     The    principal 
Power   to   be  considered 
with  regard  to  this  utterance   is  of  course  Germany,  who  is  now 
being  spoken  of  by  her  detractors  as  "  the  spoilt  child  of  Europe" 
whom  no  one  wishes  to  drive  into  a  fit  of  crying  or  anger,  and 
to  whom  every  one  is  willing  to  offer  a  reasonable  amount  of 
sugar.     The  Novoye  Vremya   (St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  Ger- 
many "  is  becoming  solely  responsible  for  the  continued  growth 
of  armaments,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  press 
take  Tittoni's  half-way  utterance  as  a  virtual  indorsement  of  their 
refusal  to  consider  disarmament  seriously.     Thus  the  Koelnischc 
Zeitung  (the  official   organ   of  Prince   von    Buelow),   somewhat 
sneeringly  concludes  that  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  that  Germany 
at  the  Peace  Conference  will  have  reason  for  apprehending  "  the 
painful  surprizes  she  experienced  at  Algeciras,"  when  Italy  stood 
aloof. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  the  leading  Liberal  organ  of  Berlin,  is  a 
good  representative  of  German  opinion  on  Premier  Tittoni's  utter- 
ance.    It  thus  states  its  views  editorially : 

"Italy  certainly  refuses  to  assume  the  same  attitude  at  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague  as  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have 
determined  on,  for  these  two  governments  have  resolved  to  take 
no  part  in  the  discussion  of  disarmament.  Yet  in  the  principle  of 
her  decision  Italy  regards  the  question  from  the  same  standpoint 
as  her  allies.  She  considers  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  adequate 
statement  on  the  subject  of  disarmament.  A  debate  on  such  a 
subject  would  be  barren  of  results,  and,  if  a  resolution  were  unani- 
mously passed,  who  could  guarantee  its  execution?  Tittoni  ex- 
actly coincides  with  the  recent  declaration  of  Prince  von  Buelow 
on  this  point.  He  realizes  also  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  is,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  of  precisely  the  same  opinion, 
and  that  the  British  statesman,  whose  views  on  the  whole  disarm- 
ament question  are  not  far  different  from  those  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  has  made  no  definite  plan  to  realize  England's  desire 


to  lighten  the  cost  of  her  armaments.  Italy,  therefore,  as  Tittoni 
has  repeatedly  stated,  clearly  takes  the  side  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem."— 
Translations  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


PREMIER    TITTONI,  OF    ITALY, 

Who  says  that  Italy  is  willing  to  discuss 
disarmament  at  The  Hague,  but  will  not  prom- 
ise to  abide  by  tl.e  decision. 


FAILURE  OF  FEMINISM  IN  FRANCE 

INHERE  are  no  suffragettes  in  France,  and  Frenchwomen  are 
A  not  worrying  about  the  right  to  vote.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged by  French  as  well  as  by  German  writers.  An  example  of 
German  opinion  on  this  matter  appears  in  an  article  in  Der  Conti- 
nent (Berlin),  which  discusses  the  question  of  woman's  right  to 
vote,  or  even  to  be  voted  for,  in  a  parliamentary  election,  and  the 
progress  of  feminism  in  France  and  Germany.  The  author  is 
Kaethe  Schirmacher,  an  eminent  scholar  and  writer  of  Danzig, 
one  of  the  founders  ot  the  German  National  Union  for  Female 
Suffrage.  One  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  woman's  rights 
in  France,  she  declares,  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  church. 
Frenchwomen  are  themselves  indifferent  and  will  not  join  the  In- 
ternational League  for  Female  Suffrage.  Among  the  bourgeois 
class  especially  there  is  much  lukewarmness  in  the  matter,  and  in 
some  quarters  profound  aversion  toward  the  idea  of  women 
casting  a  vote  or  accepting  parliamentary  candidature.  She 
thus  summarizes  the  results  attained  by  the  International  League 
so  far : 

"The  political  emancipation  of  woman  is  an  accomplished  fact 
in  New  Zealand  and  five  out  of  thesix  Australian  states,  in  four 
States  of  the  American  Union  and  in  Finland.  In  Holland,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Russia,  where  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  im- 
minent, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  women  will  obtain 
electoral  privileges;  while  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  Germany, and 
Canada  women  who  pay  taxes  have  a  vote  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tions. In  all  the  countries  I  have  mentioned  there  exists  a  na- 
tional union,  and  all  these  unions  are  branches  of  the  Inter- 
national League,  over  which  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  presides." 

This  political  feminism  does  not  flourish  in  France,  altho  there 


ENGLAND'S  IDEA    OF    DISARMAMENT. 

Edward  VII.—"  Hands  up! 

S:mpluissimus  (Munich  . 

are  some  sporadic  efforts  in  its  favor.     Clerical  influence  casts  a 
damper  over  such  efforts.     Miss  Schirmacher  remarks  : 

"  French  feminists  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  join  the 
International  League.  The  League  indeed  admits  none  but  na- 
tional societies,  and  there  is  no  national  feminist  society  in  France. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  such  a  bodv  will  soon  be  constituted,  for 
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there  already  exist  several  local  feminist  unions  in  the  French 
provinces.  But  the  fact  can  not  be  disguised  that  the  feminist 
political  movement  has  so  far  made  but  poor  progress  in  France. 
Neither  the  republicans  nor  th  Socialists  are  particularly  anx- 
ious to  give  the  rights  of  the  electorate  to  women,  for  fear  that 
they  will  exercise  them  under  clerical  influence." 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  press  of  France  are  not  averse  to  giv- 
ing women  equal  political  rights  with  men,altho  the  most  influ- 
ential journals  and  the  government  organs  are  opposed  to  this 
development  of  feminism.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  French  press,  especially  that  of  the  capital,  is  generally 
favorable  to  the  political  emancipation  of  women.  The  Libre 
Parole  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  a  champion  of  Catholic  femin- 
ism. The  Eclair,  the  Matin,  and  others  stand  for  republican 
feminism.  But  the  Temps  and  the  Debats  have  not  yet  been  con- 
verted to  this  cause.  In  general,  the  bourgeois  capitalist  is  in- 
different or  even  hostile  to  the  idea  of  female  suffrage,  while  So- 
cialists of  all  ranks  and  the  laboring  class  are  in  favor  of  it." 

The  matter  has  been  brought  very  much  to  the  front  by  the 
Separation.  Protestant  churches  accepted  the  act  for  associations 
of  public  worship,  and  in  their  national  synod  pronounced  in 
favor  of  female  suffrage.  Women  can  now  vote  for  representa- 
tives to  the  associations  and  to  mis  syuod  :  women,  that  is.  who 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  church.  "The  Catholic  Church," 
concludes  Dr.  Scliirmacher,  "rejects  the  associations  of  public 
worship,  and  does  not  even  discuss  the  question  of  the  feminine 
vote.  Catholics  in  any  case  would  certainly  decide  against  it,  in 
accordance  with  their  immemorial  tradition."—  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  PIG  IN  GERMAN  POLITICS 

A  GOOSE  saved  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  and  the  pig  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  German  Chancellor  and  his  adherents 
as  likely  to  save  the  dwindling  prosperity  of  the  German  peasant. 
Thus  the  pig  is  to  play  the  same 'role  in  the  Empire  of  the  Kaiser 
as  he  is  said  once  to  have  played  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  "the 
gintleman  that  paid  the  rint."  Our  interest  in  this  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  we  sell  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  lard,  hams,  bacon, 
and  pork  to  Germany  every  year.  The  argument  of  the  German 
Government  is  that  by  excluding  foreign  pork  from  Germany  the 
price  of  that  commodity  will  rise,  and  every  peasant  who  keeps  a 
pig  will  reap  the  benefit.  .  Bebel  and  the  Socialist  workingmen 
who  eat  the  pork  and  pay  any  advance  in  price  naturally  oppose 
the  Government's  plan  and  would  rather  abolish  the  tariff  that  ex- 
cludes foreign  ham  and  bacon.  The  Conservatives  advocate  the 
Government's  scheme  of  strictest  protection  and  have  captured  in 
the  recent  election  the  vote  of  the  small  landowner,  the  cottager; 
and  agricultural  laborer  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  contention 
of  Herman  Linde.  writing  in  Die  .Xcuc  Zeit.  the  Socialist  weekly 
of  Stuttgart.     He  declares: 

"  The  national  pig.  whose  praises  have  been  enthusiastically  sung 
by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  his  friends,  played  an  important 
part,  during  the  last  Reichstag  elections,  in  support  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  block  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  cottage-holders,  and  small  farmers  believed  that 
they  would  derive  great  advantages  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  pork 
and  were  strongly  in  favor  of  excluding  the  foreign  product,  of 
taxing  foreign  cattle  imports,  and  all  other  measures  which  seemed 
likely  to  prevent  a  fall  in  the  price  of  domestic  pork.  During  the 
election  canvass  in  the  country  electoral  districts  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Empire  the  ears  of  Socialistic  agitators  were  often 
assailed  by  the  cry:  "You  cursed  Reds  are  trying  to  lower  the 
price  of  pork,  and  thus  ruin  us  country  people.  See  that  the  price 
is  kept  up,  or  there  will  be  trouble  for  you  !'  We  may  here  declare 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  we  Social  Democrats,  in  our 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  had  promised  the  country  people  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  pork,  these  rustic  voters  would  have  had  their  eyes 


open  to  the  colonial  swindle  of  the  Government,  and  would  have 
condoned  the  terrible  hostility  to  religion  so  often  charged  to  the 
Social  Democracy." 

But  this  is  what  happened,  says  this  writer.  Every  poo.  man 
kept  a  pig,  which  he  fed  with  difficulty,  and  was  often  forced  to 
sell  before  it  was  full-grown  or  fat,  because  he  had  no  means  of 
buying  the  increasing  quantity  of  provender  required  to  keep  the 
animal  in  condition.  The  fall  in  price  was  profitable  to  the  large 
landed  proprietor  who  bought  half-grown  pigs  by  the  hundred  and 
was  able  to  support  them  on  the  products  of  his  property.     Thus: 

"The  great  landed  proprietors  and  big  farmers  suffered  nothing 
from  the  fall  in  prices.  They  could  take  their  time  and  wait  for 
a  market,  without  selling  their  young  and  half-fattened  swine  for 
next  to  nothing.  Feed  did  not  cost  them  what  it  cost  the  small 
owner,  who  if  his  crops  turned  out  insufficient  had  to  buy  his  feed 
at  a  high  price." 

Even  when  prices  were  lowest,  and  pork  had  a  fall  of  30  per  cent, 
the  peasantry  still    relied   upon  the  government  promises.      To 
quote  further : 

"The  oversupply  of  half-reared  pigs  and  the  low  price  obtain- 
able for  them  reached  a  climax  just  at  the  time  of  the  elections  in 
December  and  January  last,  altho  pork  was  selling  in  the  city  at 
a  high  price  which  had  never  been  reached  before.  But  the  small 
farmers  were  nevertheless  unable  to  understand  that  low  prices  on 
their  farms  and  high  prices  in  the  city  were  quite  reconcilable 
phenomena  under  the  circumstances.  The  city  prices  did  them 
no  good,  and  they  were  actually  being  ruined  by  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  forced  to  sell  their  stock.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  national  pig  still  held  his  political  place  in  swaying  the 
votes  at  the  Reichstag  elections." 

The  Conservatives  among  the  landed  proprietors  encouraged 
their  laborers  to  keep  pigs,  and  aided  them  in  so  doing.  But  they 
generally  dictated  the  casting  of  their  votes,  besides  buying  up 
cheap  their  unripened  pork.     Mr.  Linde  concludes  by  remarking  : 

"  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  national  pig  did  the  work  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  ruling  classes  in  influencing  the  ten  thousand 
members  of  the  country  proletariat.  He  served,  among  other  pur- 
poses, to  mislead  their  reason  and  stultify  their  common  sense. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  may  note  that  in  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment settlements,  where  the  population  raise  pigs  and  live  in  the 
most  wretched  destitution,  almost  every  vote  of  the  Reichstag  elec- 
tions was  cast  for  the  Conservatives,  while  the  Social  Democrat 
canvassers  could  not  appear  there  without  peril  of  their  life.  The 
pig,  who  was  so  much  belauded  before  the  elections,  has  since 
then  left  his  admirers  in  the  lurch.  The  price  of  pork  has  sunk 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  does  not  appear  yet  to  have  struck 
rock  bottom,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unnumbered  Conservative 
votes  were  cast  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  rise.  It  lies  with  the 
Social  Democrats  now  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  to  win  adherence  to  their  program,"—  Translation 
made  for  Tuv.  LITERARY  Digest. 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  ANVIL 

Schai.om  Asch,  the  author  of  the  play  "The  God  of  Vengeance,"  has  been 
expelled  from  St.  Petersburg.  No  wonder!  St.  Petersburg  has  long  since  had 
enough   vengeance,  both  human  and  divine. —  Kladderadatnh 

New  Guest  in  a  Swiss  Hotel  (to. a  group  of  Russian  women  radic.i 
"  Ladies,  to  prevent  accident,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my  name  is  Carl  Shultz; 
ne  from  Posen,  and  am  not  a  Russian  minister  of  police." — Jugend. 

Mr,  ASQUITH,  it  is  said,  intends  to  set  aside  £1,000,000  of  his  surplus  I  1 
old  age  pensions  for  the  deserving  poor.  The  report  has  caused  great  excite- 
ment among  the  Socialists,  who  are  asking  angrily,  Why  only  the  deserving 
poor? — Punch. 

The  Daily  Express  learns  from  a  reliable  source  that  Germany  is  secretly 
building  two  shipg-of-war  which  are  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  Dreadnought. 
The  news  is  quite  correct.  But  the  Daily  Express  is  not  aware  that  Germany 
has  already  secretly  built  ten  ships  of  this  type,  according  to  an  appropriation 
which  the  Reichstag  has  secretly  made.  These  ships  have  been  secretly 
launched,  and  have  secretly  put  to  sea,  and  to  accommodate  them  the  Kaiser 
William  canal  has  been  secretlv  widened  and  deepened.  These  ten  ships  have 
ei  nil  ■  ■  ,    led  the  Thames,  and  have  secretly  come  t  <  >  anchor  at  London, 

so  that  at  any  moment  they  may  secretly  bombard  the  town.  -  Kladdcradatsch. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


RAPID  NEWSPAPER-MAKING 

THE  new  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  given  credit  by 
Day  Allen  Willey  for  record-breaking  performance  in  news- 
paper-production. In  an  article  contributec'  to  The  Electrical 
Review  (New  York,  May  18)  Mr.  Willey  asserts  that  this  plant  is 
able,  on  account  of  improved  methods  and  machinery,  to  compose, 
stereotype,  print,  and  deliver  for  distribution  an  ordinary  16-page, 
8-column  paper  in  a  shorter  time  than  would  be  required  in  any 
other  plant  in  the  country.  The  arrangement  of  the  mechanical 
installation  that  makes  this  possible  is  thus  described  : 

"If  we  follow  a  paragraph  of  news  matter  or  even  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  time  it  is  written  until  it  is  placed  before  the  reader, 
we  can  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  truly  wonderful  part  that 
mechanism  may  play  in  this  industry.  As  fast  as  the  mind  of  the 
reporter  or  editor  frames  a  sentence  it  is  placed  upon  the  paper 
by  the  typewriter,  every  desk  containing  a  machine  by  which  copy 
can  be  finished  far  more  rapidly  than  with  the  pen  or  pencil  and, 
of  course,  far  more  legibly.  The  pneumatic  tube  takes  sheet  after 
sheet  as  revised  by  the  editor  and  places  it  before  the  foreman  in 
the  composing-room  above.  The  battery  of  typesetting  machines 
are  provided  with  double  as  well  as  single  magazines  of  type-form- 
ers, so  that  one  machine  may  not  only  set  the  body  of  the  para- 
graph, but  the  head-lines,  altho  a  separate  machine  is  designed 
exclusively  for  headings.  Thus  hand  composition  has  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  small  amount  that  an  entire  page  of  eight  col- 
umns, including  all  the  display  advertising,  may  contain  less  than 
a  half-column  set  by  actual  hand  labor.  When  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  these  motor-driven  typesetters  averages  at  least  6,000  ems 
an  hour  compared  with  less  than  5,000  ems — the  best  record  in 
most  composing-rooms  of  the  larger  American  dailies — an  idea  of 
the  time-saving  in  composition  alone  can  be  gained,  but  machin- 
ery also  enters  largely  into  the  making  of  the  matrix.  As  fast  as 
the  form  is  made  up,  it  is  shoved  on  the  bed  of  an  impression- 
molder  that  is  actuated  by  a  two  and-one-half-horse-power  motor. 
One  movement  of  the  massive  mold-roller  over  the  sheet  of  ftapier- 
mdche  placed  on  the  form  stamps  the  type  into  its  soft,  moist  sur- 


treatment  occupies  four  minutes,  enough  tables  are  provided  to 
press  all  of  the  matrices  which  can  be  molded  in  that  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  steam-tables,  the  circular  matrix-roaster  revolved 
by  a  one- quarter-horse-power  motor  receives  the  matrices  as  fast 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Electrical  Review,"  New  York. 

I1I1-:   ELECTRICALLY   DRIVEN   CONVEYER. 
This   machine  takes   the  papers  as  fast  as  they  are   printed  and 
folded  to  the  mailing  and  distributing  room.    It  handles  the  output  of 
four  presses,  each  running  off  25.000  papers  hourly,  and  requires  the 
attention  of  only  one  boy  at  each  press. 

face.  As  the  molder  is  next  to  the  form-tables,  the  steam-tables 
are  also  in  line  with  the  roll,  so  that  the  form  and  matrix  are  placed 
on  a  table  in  a  few  seconds  to  be  subjected  to  a  steam  pressure 
of  eighty  pounds,  which  partially  removes  the  moisture.     As  this 


Courtesy  of  "The  Electrical  Review,"  New  York. 

THE    INK    RESERVOIR    AND  DISTRIBUTOR. 

By  this  apparatus,  which  uses  comprest  air,  all  the  presses  are  auto- 
matically inked. 

as  removed  from  the   tables.     Its  centrifugal  motion  completely 
dries  the  matrix  in  fifteen  seconds,  with  heat  produced  by  gas." 

The  matrices  travel  to  the  stereotyping-room  in  the  basement, 
over  a  chute.  While  the  stereotype  is  being  made,  the  plate  is 
trimmed  by  electrically  driven  tools,  so  that  the  operation  of  the 
casting-boxes,  the  steam-tables,  the  making  up  of  the  forms,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  form-tables  are  the  only  hand  processes  em- 
ployed. A  plate  may  be  locked  on  the  press-bed  in  less  than  eight 
minutes  after  the  form  is  completed,  in  which  time  the  matrix  has 
been  molded,  prest.  dried,  sent  to  the  stereotype  department,  and 
cast.  The  writer  thinks  it  doubtful  if  this  record  can  be  equaled 
by  any  newspaper  in  the  country.     He  goes  on  : 

"  To  return  to  the  career  of  the  paragraph  we  have  been  follow- 
ing, a  stereotype  containing  it  is  fastened  with  the  other  plates  of 
the  paper  on  each  of  a  series  of  four  quadruple  presses  of  the 
Hoe  type.  In  an  hour,  if  these  have  been  running  continuously. 
100,000  newspapers  containing  it  have  not  only  been  printed  and 
finished,  but  taken  from  the  press-room  and  most  of  them  placed 
in  wrappers  for  mailing  or  in  the  hands  of  carriers  for  distribution. 
In  other  words,  an  edition  of  this  size  is  not  only  produced,  but 
delivered  to  the  center  of  distribution  in  the  time  mentioned. 
Passing  over  the  question  of  the  modern  quadruple  press,  which, 
as  th  reader  knows,  not  only  prints  but  cuts  and  folds,  the  way 
in  which  the  delivery  is  made  is  worth  noting.  Extending  past 
the  end  of  each  press  is  an  endless  conveyer  moving  at  the  rate 
of  100  feet  a  minute.  As  the  papers  fall  upon  the  delivery  board 
of  a  press  the  'fly  boy*  with  one  motion  of  his  arms  places  them 
on  the  conveyer  as  fast  as  they  accumulate.  To  the  end  of  the 
press-room  moves  the  conveyer,  then  up  a  vertical  conduit  to  the 
street  floor,  where  its  freight  is  removed,  counted,  and  distributed 
to  carriers  and  wagons  as  fast  as  the  papers  emerge  through  the 
chute." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  press-installation  is 
a  pneumatic  ink  distributor,  which  consists  of  a  reservoir  holding 
3.000  pounds  of  ink  and  readily  rilled  by  gravity  from  a  platform 
above  it.     Says  the  writer: 

"  From  the  reservoir,  tubing  extends  to  a  conduit  the  surface  of 
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which  is  adjacent  to  the  ink-cylinder  of  each  press.  The  conduit 
has  a  series  of  openings  through  which  the  ink  is  sprayed  by  air 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  ink-cylinder.  The  distribution 
of  the  ink  is  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  press,  and  the  flow  shut 
off  when  the  press  ceases  its  motion.  No  attendant  is  required 
for  'inking,'  as  it  is  done  entirely  automatically." 


EXTENSION  TOWERS  FOR  FIREMEN 

IMPROVED  forms  of  extension  towers  for  use  at  fires  are  de- 
scribed in  La  Nature  (Paris,  April  13)  by  Henry  Bougeois. 
He  gives  the  palm  for  completeness  to  a  German  form  of  appa- 
ratus, altho  it  is  not  as  compact  as  the  device  in  use  in  New  York 
and  other  large  American  cities.  Mr.  Bougeois  first  speaks  of 
the  ordinary  extension  ladders  in  which  one  ladder  slides  out  over 
another.     Of  these  he  says: 

"These  devices  are  not  without  inconveniences.  In  the  first 
place,^altho  they  are  composed  of  elements  that  glide  one  over 
the  other,  the  minimum  length  to  which  they  may  be  reduced  is 
still  too  great  to  enable  them  to  turn  a  corner  quickly  and  easily. 
Again,  on  account  of  the  inclined  position  in  which  they  must  be 
used,  the  firemen  on  them  can  reach  the  burning  edifice  only  at  the 
top,  and  to  save  life  at  various  levels,  the  ladder  must  be  with- 
drawn and  extended  at  a  different  angle.  .  .  .  For  this  reason, 
divers  inventors  have  attempted  to  devise  ladders  that  may  be 
erected  vertically,  or  rather  extensible  towers,  which  may  be  raised 
parallel  to  the  facade  of  the  burning  building  and  quite  close  to  it. 


venient  form  possible,  being 
carried  on  a  truck  that  may  be 
moved  either  by  a  motor  or  by 
horses.  The  forward  and  rear 
wheels  may  be  separately  gui- 
ded, and  each  has  its  own  motor, 
while  in  the  center  is  a  third 
motor  that  operates  the  ladder. 
The  power  is  furnished  by  stor- 
age-batteries. The  character- 
istic feature,  which  we  shall  find 
also  in  another  ladder  that  will 
be  described  below,  is  the  mode 
of  extension.  The  tower  is 
built  on  the  'accordion'  prin- 
ciple, of  jointed  parallelograms 
such  as  have  been  utilized  in 
many  ways  from  toys  to  all  sorts 
of  mechanical  appliances." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  il- 
lustrations, the  tower  or  ladder 
has  at  the  top  a  platform  on 
which  the  firemen  stand,  and 
which  may  be  maintained  at 
any  desired  height.  Besides 
this,  there  are  bridges  that  may 
be  pushed  out,  establishing 
communication  with  the  win- 
dows at  any  story,  and  also  car- 
rying pipes  for  introducing 
streams  of  water  under  pres- 
sure. The  second  tower,  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  of  a  Ger- 
man inventor,  Wilhelm  Lampe, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bougeois : 

"  The  extensible  framework  is 
made  of  the  same  metallic  loz- 
enges that  have  already  been 
described.      The    apparatus    is 

mounted  on  wheels,  but  is  not  automobile,  and  altho  it  is  tele- 
scopic, it  occupies  when  folded,  as  the  picture  shows,  a  space 
much  greater  than  the  Holm  tower.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
more  complete  than  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  is  extended, 
Lampe's  tower  keeps  its  upper  platform  constantly  in  communi- 
cation with  the  ground,  by  means  of  two  extensible  ladders,  situ- 
ated at  the  sides,  and  it  also  carries  folding  bridges  forming  pass- 
ageways at  heights  corresponding  to  the  different  stories  of  an 
ordinary  house.  These  join  the  windows  before  which  the  tower 
stands,  with  the  intermediary  platforms  connected  by  the  ladder. 
The  passageways  are  connected  also  by  supplementary  passages 
that  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  prolongations." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  HOLM  LAUDER  EXTENDED. 


THE  WIGS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

THE  cause  of  a  curious  thinning  of  the  skull  observed  fre- 
quently in  Egyptian  mummies  has  been  investigated  by  Dr. 
G.  Elliot  Smith,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  government  school 
of  medicine  at  Cairo,  who  thinks  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  wear- 
ing of  heavy  wigs.  The  outer  layer  of  the  cranium  in  these  cases 
appears  to  be  worn  away,  but  the  shape  of  the  cranial  cavity  is 
not  affected,  and  the  process  never  attacks  the  parts  of  the  skull 
that  are  covered  by  muscle.  Says  the  writer  of  a  note  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (London,  April  13): 

This  is  an  application,  with  important  modifications,  of  the  idea  "  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  thinks  that  it  is  clearly  due  to  some  agent 

carried  out  in  America  in  what  are  called 'water-towers.' exerting  continuous  pressure  on  the  cranial  vault  where  this  is 

"  One  of  the  new  ladders  devised  to  obviate  the  troubles  noted  unprotected  by  muscle,  and  that  the  pressure  may  act  by  interfei- 

above  is  the  Holm  ladder,  invented  by  a  New  Yorker.     We  show  ing  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  bone.     It  occurs  both  in  male  and 

it  in  its  successive  positions.     When  folded  it  is  in  the  most  con-  in  female  skulls.     In  large  collections  of  crania  of  the  most  archaic 
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Closed  and  semi-extended. 
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period  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  has  not  found  a  single  example,  nor  has 
he  found  it  in  any  skulls  later  than  the  New  Empire.  It  is  seen 
only  in  those  belonging  to  the  period  between  the  fourth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties.  At  that  period  it  was  the  fashion  among  people 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes  to  wear  wigs  of  enormous  propor- 
tions and  great  weight,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it 
is  only  in  skulls  found  in  the  tombs  of  wealthy  persons  that  the 
thinning  of  the  parietal  bone  is  seen.  Altho  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  a  positive  statement  on  the  subject,  Prof.  Elliot  Smith 
thinks  the  fact  highly  suggestive  of  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  thinning  of  the  skull  and  the  wearing  of  heavy  wigs.  The 
modern  fellaheen  women  are  accustomed  to  carry  water-jars  of 
enormous  weight  on  their  heads,  but  he  has  never  met  with  parie- 
tal thinning  in  them.  It  is,  he  holds,  continuous  pressure  of  a 
lesser  weight,  not  the  intermittent  application  of  a  great  weight, 
that  brings  about  the  atrophy.  This  theory  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle  as  to  the  effects  of  pressure  enunciated  by 
Sir  James  Paget.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  a  similar 
condition  was  produced  in  European  skulls  by  the  vast  periwigs 
with  which  our  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies burdened  their  heads." 


WHY  STEEL  RAILS  BREAK 

THAT  the  failure  of  steel  rails  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
recent  alarming  railroad  accidents  is  a  matter  of  general 
belief.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directorate  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  blame  was  laid  directly  on  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Mr.  Kruttschnit,  operating  officer  of  the  road, 
stated  that  during  the  month  of  February,  1907,  449  rails  had 
broken,  of  which  179  were  90-pound  rails  in  use  for  six  months  or 
less.  This  statement  came  as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  com- 
plaints about  the  inferiority  of  the  present  output  of  steel  rails. 
In  answer  to  this  accusation  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  replies: 

"  It  is  true  that  railmakers  are  receiving  complaints  from  rail- 
roads regarding  the  breakages,  with  the  result  that  steel  manufac- 
turers are  meeting  railroad  officers  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent  accident.  If  rails  were  heavier, 
less  would  be  broken.  In  my  judgment,  to  meet  the  demands 
from  the  heavier  equipment  now  employed  by  the  leading  rail- 
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roads,  a  rail  weighing   no  pounds  to  the  yard,  or  no-pound  rail, 
should  take  the  place  of  the  standard  heavy  rail  of  the  80-  and  90- 
pound  rail  now  in  use. 
"  All  of  us  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  the  heaviest  rail  then  made 
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was  a  70-  or  80-pound  rail.  The  heaviest  now  made  is  either  a 
90-  or  a  100-pound  rail.  In  the  equipment  of  railroads,  however, 
the  cars  carry  three  or  four  times  their  former  capacity,  and  the 
engines  are  correspondingly  heavy." 

E.  A.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  in 
a  letter  to  The  Railway  World,  is  equally  explicit  in  disclaiming 
on  behalf  of  the  steel  manufacturers  any  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  steel  rail.     He  says : 

"  I  beg  to  state  on  behalf  of  this  company  that  I  know  of  no 
change  in  the  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  re- 
cent years  which  justifies  the  charge  of  possible  decline  in  quality. 
The  system  of  inspection  employed  by  railroads  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  good  a  guaranty  as  it  ever  has  been  against  the  accept- 
ance by  railroads  of  rails  of  inferior  quality. 

"  I  believe  that  if  the  railroads  of  the  country  feel  that  the  rails 
they  are  getting  are  not  satisfactory  it  is  because  of  increased  de 
mands  put  upon  the  rails  and  not  on  account  of  any  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  rails  themselves;  and  I  therefore  believe  that,  if 
the  rails  are  not  satisfactory,  satisfaction  will  only  be  obtained  by 
a  change  in  the  section  of  the  rail  and  improvements  in  the  method 
of  laying  and  caring  for  the  same  in  track." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilgus.  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Central,  has  issued  an  official  statement  laying  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  condition,  which  is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  seri- 
ous, upon  the  shoulders  of  the  steel  companies.  This  statement 
is  regarded,  in  a  sense, as  a  reply  to  that  of  Chairman  Gary.  Mr. 
Wilgus  declares  that  the  100-pound  rail  of  to-day  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  80-pound  rail  of  former  times,  and  intimates  that  the  largest 
producers  do  not  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  specifications,  but 
compel  the  railroads  either  to  take  the  rails  produced  or  to  go 
without.     Mr.  Wilgus  remarks: 

"  When  it  is  realized  that  no  structure  on  a  railroad  is  subjected 
to  such  severe  usage  as  steel  rails,  and  that  no  structure  is  more 
essential  to  the  safe  operation  of  railroads,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  manufacturers  should  be  compelled  to  furnish  to  the  railroads 
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the  quality  of  material  that  is  demanded,  and  regarding  the  price 
of  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

The  statement  that  new  rails  do  not  wear  as  well  as  old  ones  is 
supported  by  the  records  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission's  of- 
fice in  the  matter  of  breaks  on  all  New  York  State  roads.  Dur- 
ing January,  February,  and  -March.  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  on  all 
the  roads  in  this  State  368  rails  rolled  in  1906  were  broken,  while 
in  the  same  period  only  one  that  was  rolled  in  1872  was  broken. 
President  W.  H.  Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna  road,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
charge  by  implication  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
removed  the  safeguards  and  restrictions  which,  prior  to  1901,  pro- 
tected the  quality  of  steel  rails.  The  Railway  World  Philadel- 
phia. May  171.  from  which  the  preceding  quotations  are  taken. 
says  editorially  : 

"  The  opinion  of  engineers  who  have  investigated  the  question 
seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  railway  officials,  that  inferior  work- 
manship in  the  mill  is  the  main  cause  of  the  trouble.  Most  of  the 
broken  rails  are  of  large  section,  few  breakages  in  small-section 
rails  being  reported.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rail 
mills,  whose  managers  are  continually  striving  for  new  records, 
make  no  more  passes  of  a  large-section  rail  through  the  rolls  than 
of  a  small-section  rail 

"  It  is.  however,  only  fair  to  the  railmakers  to  point  out  that 
the  steel  rail  may  break  in  the  track  from  damage  it  has  received 
after  leaving  the  mill.  Careless  unloading  may  bend  the  rail  and 
seriously  weaken  it.  Rails  may  be  damaged  by  careless  driving 
of  spikes  by  inexperienced  workmen  such  as  the  railroads  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  during  the  past  two  years.  A  flat  tire  on 
a  locomotive  can  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  rails,  and,  during 
recent  years,  many  locomotives  have  been  kept  in  service  long 
after  they  should  have  gone  to  the  shop.  These  causes,  combined 
with  the  enormous  increase  of  traffic  and  the  consequently  greater 
strain  on  the  rail,  go  some  distance  toward  an  explanation  of  the 
increasing  number  of  rail  breakages,  altho  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  radical  changes  must  be  made  in  the  mills  before  the  major 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  breakage  can  be  shifted  to  the 
railroads. 

"  An  interesting  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  rail  ques- 
tion is  the  evidence  of  a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  change  from  Bessemer  to  open-hearth  steel  rails  as 
fast  as  the  increase  in  the  open-hearth  capacity  permits.  .  .  . 
Open-hearth  steel  is  more  uniform  in  quality  than  Bessemer  steel, 
and  has  much  greater  tensile  strength.  It  has  long  been  used  for 
ship-plates  where  the  strains  are  severe  and  irregular,  and  it  has 
of  late  years  come  to  be  used  in  steel  rails  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  Harriman  lines  have  just  placed  an  order  for 
150.000  tons  of  open-hearth  steel  rails,  .  .  .  [and]  other  trunk  lines, 
it  is  understood,  will  follow  their  example." 

After  reviewing  some  of  these  facts,  the  Indianapolis  News 
makes  the  following  pertinent  comment: 

"The  public  is  interested.  The  liability  of  broken  rails  means 
an  increase  of  the  chances  of  death  which  already  make  our  rail- 
road traffic  the  deadliest  on  earth." 


A  REPORTED  ANTIDEATH  LEAGUE 

A  FANTASTIC  organization  is  described  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London,  May  in.  which,  like  most  of  its 
compatriots,  likes  to  report  the  abnormal  and  "cranky"  side  of 
American  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  sane  and  well-ordered  ac- 
tions. This  time  it  is  a  league  against  illness  and  death,  which 
has  been  formed,  so  we  are  assured,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Says 
the  paper  named  above  : 

"  Already  several  hundreds  of  persons  have  joined.  A  condition 
of  membership  is  that  every  one  on  admission  must  sign  a  pledge 
that  he  or  she  will  continually  assert  that  it  is  nothing  but  custom 
and  habit  of  thought  that  causes  people  to  be  sick,  grow  old,  or 
die.  Any  member  who  is  reported  sick  from  any  disease  and  is 
confined  to  his  bed  for  a  continuous  period  of  three  days  is  to  be 
fined  for  the  first  offense.     P'or  a  second  offense  he  is  to  be  sus- 


pended from  membership  ;  a  third  offense  entails  expulsion  from 
the  society.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  no  doubt,  that  the  secret  of 
perpetual  youth  is,  after  all,  so  simple  a  matter,  and  that  the  way 
to  make  one's  days  not  merely  long  in  the  land,  but  everlasting, 
is  to  protest  that  dying  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  habit.  That 
stern  magistrate,  the  late  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  once  exprest  his  deter- 
mination to  put  down  suicide:  the  new  society  goes  beyond  that 
comparatively  modest  proposal,  and  is  resolved  to  put  down 
death.  Nor  is  it  the  hideous  immortality  of  the  Strudlbrug  that 
it  holds  out  to  its  members  if  they 'intend  their  minds."  to  use 
Newton's  phrase,  with  sufficient  force  in  that  direction,  cruel  age 
will  never  claw  them  in  its  clutch.  This  is  a  potentiality  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Christian  Science,  for  whether  Mrs.  Eddy  is,  or  is 
not,  decrepit  in  mind,  even  believers  do  not  deny  that  in  her  bod- 
ily frame  she  is  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  ot  age. 
The  society  does  well  to  have  large  aspirations;  if  these  do  not 
abolish  sickness,  they,  at  least,  will  promote  happiness  while  they 
last.  But  altho  the  custom  of  dying  is  one  which  might  well  be 
said  to  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  we 
fear  it  is  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  human  race  that  its  eradica- 
tion will  prove  a  harder  undertaking  than  the  society  appears  to 
imagine." 


WAR-SHIPS:    BIG  OR  LITTLE? 

T_T  OW  long  shall  we  go  on  increasing  the  size  of  our  ships  of 
■*-  -*■  war?  Would  it  be  better  to  expend  our  money  in  building 
more  and  smaller  craft?  Questions  like  these  are  continually  crop- 
ping up.  The  discussion  of  some  of  them  by  Lord  Brassey  in  a 
recent  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  regarded  by  Engi- 
neering {  London,  April  26)  as  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  edi- 
torial notice.  The  writer  first  comments  on  a  saying  of  Admiral 
distance,  quoted  by  Lord  Brassey,  to  the  effect  that  "no  ship, 
however  large,  can  stand  up  against  the  fire  of  two  or  three  battle- 
ships." This,  the  writer  notes,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
derine  the  limits  of  "  small"  and  "  large."     He  says  : 

"  The  problem,  which  will  never  be  settled  in  peace  time  at  any 
rate,  is  whether  two  1,000,000  pound  battle-ships  can  be  made 
equal  to  one  2,000,000-pound  battle-ship,  or  whatever  the  sug- 
gested proportion  may  be. 

"  The  balance  of  opinion  is,  however,  evidently  against  subdivi- 
sion of  power,  for  battle-ships  have  been  getting  bigger  and  bigger 
since  the  days  of  the  Great  Harry,  and  more  and  more  costly. 
Concentration  is  still  a  cardinal  principle  in  sea-fighting,  as  on 
land.  A  Dreadnought  engaged  with  two  1,000,000-pound  ships 
has  but  to  disable  one,  for  victory  to  be  in  her  hands.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  operation  she  may  receive  damage  herself,  but  the  big 
ship  will  have  thicker  armor  and  higher  speed;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  no  chance  of  her  power  being  divided,  as  may  be  the  case 
with  the  two  ships,  which  may  lose  the  advantage  of  concentration. 
Sir  William  White,  who  has  not  in  practise  been  averse  to  big 
battle-ships,  if  one  may  judge  by  his  creations,  has  suggested  that 
the  armament  of  the  Dreadnoughts  might  be  distributed  between 
three  vessels  equal  in  speed,  armament,  and  defense,  and  possibly 
superior  in  fighting  power  to  the  larger  ships.  The  question  arises 
Can  the  three  hulls  and  machinery,  equal  in  efficiency  to  two 
Dreadnoughts,  be  built  for  the  same  expenditure?  The  guns  and 
their  mountings  involve  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Dread- 
nought— about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  cost  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  does  not  decrease  pro  rata  with  size, 
nor  do  the  power  and  cost  of  propelling  machinery  decrease 
with  the  displacement  weight,  the  speed  being  constant." 

Taking  cost  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  advantage  in  power 
as  compared  with  speed,  in  weight  of  hull-structure  and  in  armor, 
lies,  the  writer  thinks,  with  the  two  vessels  as  against  the  three; 
and  in  many  other  things,  such  as  up-keep,  coal  endurance,  etc.. 
he  gives  preference  to  the  big  ships.  In  regard  to  maneuvering 
in  battle  he  thinks  there  is  more  room  for  question,  and  that  the 
naval  tactician  must  decide.     He  goes  on  : 

"On  the  other  hand,  two  fortunate  chots  from  mines  or  torpe- 
does would  annihilate  the  whole  force  if  it  consisted  of  two  larger 
ships,  while  in  like  case  of  three  smaller  ones  there  would  be  a 
ship  left;  but  against  this,  three  ships  are  more  likely  than  two 
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are  to  hit  a  floating  mine.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
strandings  or  other  accidents  of  navigation.  In  strategy  the  ques- 
tion of  size  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Two  ships  can  only  be  in  two. 
places  at  once,  while  it  might  be  necessary  to  occupy  three,  or  it 
might  be  desirable  to  proceed  to  a  rendezvous  by  three  routes. 
As  battle-ships  are,  however,  primarily  intended  for  the  line  of 
battle,  this  is  not  so  important  a  consideration  as  with  cruisers. 
The  big  ship  will,  however,  have  higher  speed  and  wider  radius 
of  action  than  any  number  of  smaller  ones,  other  features  of  design 
being  proportionate. 

"  For  cruisers  the  problem  of  design  is  even  more  complicated 
than  it  is  for  battle-ships,  as  the  duties  of  the  former  are  more 
varied.  We  have  gone  on  from  the  days  of  the  Blake  increasing 
the  size  and  power  of  cruisers,  until  many  of  them  have  become 
really  modified  battle-ships;  but  naturally  the  cost  has  gone 
up  also. 

"A  cruiser  that  costs  about  a  million  and  a  half  is  evidently 
too  epexnsive  a  vessel  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  old  frigates. 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  repeating  Lord  Brassey,  says  the  protected 
cruiser  is  almost  a  non-combatant;  but  the  same  might  be  said 
of  all  vessels  in  regard  to  others  appreciably  stronger  than  them- 
selves. The  old  sailing  frigates,  which  were  never  classed  as  non- 
combatants,  were  not  supposed  to  stand  up  to  battle-ships,  altho 
on  one  occasion  a  frigate  did  fire  on  a  battle-ship,  and  was 
promptly  sunk  for  her  impertinence." 


SUCCESSOR  OF  THE  "STUFFED"  ANIMAL 

\  NIMALS  are  no  longer  "  stuffed  "  for  exhibition  in  museums. 
**•  This  process  never  did  produce  a  lifelike  result,  and  the  un- 
natural appearance  of  a  stuffed  animal  or  bird  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Nowadays  the  skin  is  drawn  over  a  carefully  modeled 
plaster  cast  made  by  an  artist  in  animal  sculpture,  with  results  of 
astonishing  beauty.  Says  Roy  C.  Andrews,  writing  in  Forest  and 
Stream  (New  York,  March  16) : 

"  When  an  animal  is  received  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, an  elaborate  series  of  measurements  are  at  once  taken  from 
it  in  the  flesh.  These  are  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  final 
work  of  mounting.  Next  the  taxidermist,  equipped  with  model- 
ing wax  and  tools,  goes  to  the  Zoological  Park  and  makes  a  minia- 
ture model  of  the  animal  from  the  living  specimen  there.  This 
small  model  is  prepared  with  great  care,  and  the  anatomy  of  each 
part  is  worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  here  that  the  real 
genius  of  the  modeler  is  shown — if  he  be  an  artist  worthy  of  the 
name,  he  can  put  into  the  animal  the  result  of  his  study  and  ob- 
servation, and  give  it  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  life,  with  none  of 
the  stiffness  of  a  mechanical  structure.  After  the  small  model  has 
been  completed,  the  leg-bones  and  skull  of  the  specimen  to  De- 
mounted are  placed  in  position  and  wired  ;  thus  the  general  out- 
line of  the  animal  is  given,  and  the  basis  of  the  life-sized  model 
formed,  exactly  as  a  sculptor  makes  an  armature  for  a  large  figure. 
On  this  framework  or  skeleton  wet  clay  is  piled,  until  the  mass 
corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  measurements  taken  from  the 
animal  in  the  flesh,  and  then  the  artist  begins  with  his  modeling 
tools  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  stud- 
ied with  the  utmost  care,  and  every  layer  of  muscle,  every  cord 
and  tendon  is  reproduced  exactly  as  it  lies  in  a  living  animal. 
The  sculptor  has  the  whole  body  under  his  control  at  once,  for  the 
legs  and  neck  are  wired  tightly  and  can  be  moved  at  will.  From 
time  to  time  the  skin  of  the  animal  is  tried  on  over  the  clay  body 
to  insure  an  exact  fit,  and  any  imperfections  in  the  model  are 
corrected. 

"When  the  manikin  fits  exactly,  the  last  touches  are  given, 
and  there  stands  on  the  pedestal  a  perfect  animal  minus  the  skin, 
for  every  layer  of  muscle  and  every  cord  is  there,  placed  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  scientist  and  the  skill  of  an  artist.  A  plaster  mold 
is  then  taken  of  the  clay  model,  from  which  a  cast  is  made.  This 
cast  is  very  thin,  and  is  lined  with  burlap,  to  combine  strength  and 
durability  with  the  minimum  of  weight.  The  clay  model  is  now 
discarded  and  the  cast  allowed  to  dry.  after  which  it  is  drest  with 
shellac  to  make  it  waterproof,  and  finally  given  a  coat  of  glue. 
Then  the  skin  is  adjusted  and  the  seams  neatly  sewed  up  with 
strong  waxed  twine.  Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  the  ears,  nose, 
and  eyes  are  left  until  the  last,  and  are  carefully  worked  out  in 
uapier-mache.     This  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  inter- 


esting parts  of  the  work,  for  the  delicate  lines  of  the  nostrils  and 
he  modeling  of  the  eyes  require  the  utmost  skill  and  closest 
study.  In  the  eye  lies  the  whole  expression  of  the  face,  and  the 
animal  is  made  or  marred  by  this  one  detail.  After  the  finishing 
touches  have  been  given,  the  specimen  is  set  away  to  dry  prepara- 
tory to  being  placed  in  the  particular  group  for  which  it  may  have 
been  designed." 

This  new  process  has  been  so  successful,  the  writer  tells  us,  that 


Courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

THE    MODERN    "STUFFED"    ANIMAL, 

Showing  the  modeler  finishing  off  the  clay  reproduction  of  the  ani- 
mal. A  plaster  model  and  cast  are  next  made,  and  over  the  thin  cast 
the  skin  of  the  animal  is  drawn,  giving  the  completed  specimen. 

the  time-honored  custom  of  "  stuffing  "  has  been  forced  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  superior  results  of  the  manikin.  Now  it  is  "animal 
sculpture."     He  says: 

"  We  are  at  the  climax,  at  the  end  of  the  long  process  of  evolu- 
tion, through  which  taxidermy  has  gradually  worked  its  way. 
Just  as  painting  developed  from  the  rude  attempts  of  the  prehis- 
toric man  to  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  old  masters,  so  has 
taxidermy  prepared  itself  for  the  new  era  now  opening  before  it. 

"And  as  in  the  work  there  has  been  an  evolution,  so  must  there 
be  an  evolution  in  the  name — it  is  taxidermy  no  longer,  it  is  'ani- 
mal sculpture. '  To  the  average  mind  the  name  taxidermy  pictures 
the  stuffed  animal  of  many  years  ago— stuffed  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  term  'taxidermist ' 
shall  have  become  obsolete  in  the  English  language." 


THE  GYROSCOPIC  TRAIN  AGAIN— Critics  of  Brennan's  pro- 
posed gyroscopic  monorail  traction  system,  described  in  these 
columns  last  week,  continue  to  point  out  details  in  which  the  in- 
ventor's scheme  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  worked 
out.  In  an  editorial  in  The  Scientific  American  I  New  York.  May 
18)  it  is  pointed  out  that  not  only  would  failure  of  the  rotating 
mechanism  mean  the  loss  of  all  stability  by  the  train,  but  that  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force  upon  the  passengers  in  rounding  curves 
at  the  i2o-miles-an-hour  speed  proposed  would  be  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  car  would  incline  to  the  outside  of  the  curve  at  an  angle 
which  would  be  the  resultant  of  the  pull  of  centrifugal  force 
against  the  resistance  of  the  gyroscope:  but  the  living  freight 
would  be  thrown  even  farther  off  the  vertical.  But  perhaps  the 
scheme  involves  the  provision  of  some  ingenious  form  of  'pocket ' 
gyroscope  to  be  'carried  conveniently'  on  the  person:  or  it  mav 
be  that  the  promoters  are  satisfied  that  those  who  would  trust 
themselves  to  such  means  of  travel  already  carry  sufficient' wheels  ' 
in  the  head  to  secure  all  the  desired  gyroscopic  effec 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


THE  MISSIONARY  WITHOUT  THE  HALO 

I^HE  American  conception  of  a  missionary  is  "a  man  with  a 
book,  going  out  among  the  natives,  preaching,  preaching, 
always  and  everywhere  preaching,  'asadying  man  to  dying  men.'" 
So  says  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  look- 
ing at  the  transplanted  preacher  with  unemotional  eyes.  His  pres- 
ent field  of  observation  is  China,  which,  he  says,  "furnishes  the 
greatest  variety  of  missionaries."  This  prevalent  idea  is  a  mis- 
conception, we  are  told,  for  "  there  is  probably  as  little  of  accost- 
ing wayfarers  in  China  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  there  is  in 
America."  The  missionary  is  a  man  not  different  from  those  who 
preach  at  home  except  as.  in  the  minds  of  his  supporters,  a  kind 
of  religious  romanticism  has  invested  him  with  a  halo.  "The 
man  or  woman  who  engages  in  foreign  missionary  work,"  says 
Mr.  Ellis  (in  the  New  York  Tribune,  May  26),  "is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  chivalry,  devotion, 
sacrifice,  and  courage."  The  "real"  missionary  is  described  in 
these  words : 

"  Occasionally  I  have  met  a  missionary,  usually  young  and  sec- 
ond rate,  who  takes  himself  quite  as  seriously  as  his  friends  at 
home  take  him,  and  who,  well  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyr  spirits,  goes  about  wearing  his  halo  with  all  the 
self-consciousness  of  a  girl  with  a  new  Easter  hat. 

"  Most  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  foolish  because  of 
the  false  attitude  in  whicli  they  are  thus  placed  by  their  idealizing 
admirers  at  home.  Some  of  them  have  used  quite  unmissionary 
forcibleness  of  speech  on  this  point.  They  say  that  they  are 
neither  extraordinary  saints  nor  heroes,  and  that  they  are  not  liv- 
ing lives  of  physical  hardship  and  sacrifice;  those  who  really  have 
hardships  say  nothing  about  them.  That,  in  reality,  they  do  not 
correspond  to  the  image  of  themselves  ever  being  held  up  in  ser- 
mons, speeches,  and  articles  no  one  knows  quite  so  well  as  them- 
selves. If  permitted  to  speak  frankly,  they  would  say,  as  many 
have  said  to  me,  that  they  have  fewer  material  discomforts  than 
the  average  home  missionary  or  country  pastor  ;  that  they  are 
ordinary  men  and  women,  with  all  the  limitations  of  human  nature, 
who  are  trying  to  do  one  sort  of  Christian  work,  which,  whatever 
its  glamour  when  seen  ten  thousand  miles  away,  is  in  actuality  beset 
by  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  religious  endeavorat 
home,  besides  certain  other  hindrances  due  to  the  non-Christian 
training  and  beliefs  of  the  natives.  They  would  plead  for  a  little 
less  romance  and  a  little  more  reality  in  dealing  with  the  foreign 
mission  propaganda,  for  neither  they  themselves  nor  their  work 
can  measure  up  to  the  enthusiastic  portraitures  of  uninformed 
supporters  " 

M  issionaries  are  almost  as  various  a  company  as  editors  or  doc- 
tors or  lawyers,  says  Mr.  Ellis.  He  asserts  that  he  has  met  mis- 
sionaries who  are  "as  incompetent  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  mis- 
sions represents  all  missionaries  to  be."  Moreover,  "there  is 
scarcely  a  charge  that  has  been  made  concerning  missionaries  as 
a  whole  that  I  have  not  found  true  of  individual  missionaries." 
Mr.  Ellis  admits.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  the  following 
generalization  : 

"Yet.  in  perfect  fairness  and  frankness,  I  can  say  of  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  hundreds  of  missionaries  whom  I  have 
watched  at  their  work  that  they  are  thoroughly  honest,  competent, 
self-immolating,  and  devoted  servants  of  a  great  ideal.  This  ap- 
plies to  men  and  women  of  all  denominations  and  bodies — Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  churchman  and  independent— and  to  all 
the  mission-fields  which  I  have  thus  far  investigated.  In  quiet 
modesty,  and  with  self  denying  service,  these  men  and  women  are 
patiently  seeking,  against  great  odds,  the  conversion  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell.  Their  lives  are  the  best  recommenda- 
tion of  their  message. 

"On  the  whole,  they  are  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  refinement;  the  charge  may  be  rejected,  practically  in  toto, 
that  missionaries  are  incompetents  who  have  been  driven  into  their 
field  by  inability  to  secure  a  livelihood  elsewhere." 


This  estimate  of  the  missionaries  of  China  is  exceeded  by  the 
words  written  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  an  earlier  letter  concerning  similar 
workers  in  Japan.     He  then  confest : 

"  I  have  met  personally  two  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries,  of 
all  creeds,  stationed  in  every  part  of  Japan.  I  have  seen  them  at 
work  and  at  play.  I  have  sought  all  the  criticism  against  them  and 
their  work  that  could  be  heard.  Wherever  I  have  learned  of  a 
critic  or  antagonist  of  the  missionaries  I  have  tried  to  get  the 
worst  he  had  to  say.  From  scores  of  Japanese,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  I  have  gleaned  opinions  of  the  missionary  force.  Sum- 
ming all  up,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  missionaries,  as  a  whole, 
grade  higher  than  even  the  ministry  at  home.  Their  devotion  to 
their  work  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Japanese  is  unquestioned. 
The  results  of  their  labor  are  beyond  doubt  really  great.  To  say 
that  their  converts  are  not  genuine  and  their  work  superficial  is 
simply  to  betray  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  that  are  appar- 
ent to  any  unbiased  observer.  Of  course  there  are  individual 
missionaries  not  a  few  who  are  misfits,  and  should  be  recalled,  and 
of  course  there  are  minor  points  on  whicli  the  missionaries  are  un- 
doubtedly open  to  criticism.  Nevertheless,  these  can  not  affect 
the  general  verdict,  that  the  missionaries  are  creditable  represen- 
tatives of  the  best  life  of  the  Christian  nations,  and  that  their 
efforts  are  bearing  fruit  which  justify  the  cost." 

The  missionary  himself  may  have  shared  the  romantic  views  of 
the  home  people  before  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  foreign 
field;  but  Mr.  Ellis  shows  how  his  change  of  view  comes  about 
through  perfectly  natural  causes.    Thus  : 

"  The  recruit  reaches  the  field  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
He  has  renounced  home,  friends,  country,  and  worldly  prospects, 
in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Fully  expectant  of 
hardships  and  self-denial  and  possible  martyrdom,  he  has  nerved 
himself  to  the  worst.  His  first  shock  comes  when  he  finds  a  wel- 
come awaiting  him  in  a  comfortable  American  home,  possibly  bet- 
ter than  the  one  he  has  left.  He  looks  about  in  vain  for  the 
crosses  that  he  has  strengthened  his  shoulders  to  bear.  Then,  in- 
stead of  life  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  he 
finds  existence  quite  a  humdrum  matter.  He  discovers  that  he  is 
not  to  preach  to  crowds  or  to  converse  by  the  wayside  upon  sal- 
vation, or  to  teach  the  ignorant  or  to  heal  the  sick  ;  two  solid  years 
must  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  deadening  duty  of  learning  the  lan- 
guage. Not  romance,  but  routine,  such  as  schoolboys  know,  is 
his  lot.  There  is  no  glamour  about  mastering  Chinese  characters 
and  Chinese  pronunciation  ;  it  is  all  grind,  grind,  grind,  until  the 
poor  student  wonders  whether,  after  all,  missionary  work  is 
wortl.  while. 

"  During  these  first  years,  which  plane  off  the  corners  of  the 
soul's  enterprise  and  initiative,  the  new  missionary  becomes 
adapted  to  his  environment;  the  heathen  are  no  longer  a  novelty  ; 
they  are  everywhere — in  his  kitchen,  in  his  study,  in  every  high- 
way and  byway.  He  meets  them  whichever  way  he  turns.  Soon 
the  missionary  discovers  that  the  heathen  half  a  world  away  is 
far  more  interesting  than  the  heathen  swarming  about  him  on 
every  hand.  In  this  latter  fact  is  a  depressing  power  difficult  to 
define  or  describe,  but  tremendously  real  in  experience.  The  at- 
mosphere of  a  heathen  land  seems  to  steal  a  man's  enthusiasm. 
It  reins  the  war-horse,  chafing  at  the  bit,  down  to  the  jog-trot  of 
the  livery  hack.  So  the  ordinary  missionary  finds  himself  plod- 
ding along  established  lines  and  living  not  at  all  the  life  he  ex- 
pected to  live  when  he  sailed  from  his  native  shores." 

The  missionary  board,  not  the  missionary  himself,  is  responsi- 
ble for  some  inconsistencies  between  his  practise  and  his  preach- 
ing.    We  read  : 

"My  own  judgment  has  affirmed  the  criticism  made  to  me  in 
numerous  specific  cases  that  the  dwellings  of  the  missionaries  are 
entirely  too  sumptuous  for  persons  of  their  vocation.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  church  and  the  world  associate  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
with  the  missionary's  calling;  the  natives,  too,  quickly  come  to 
see  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  preaching  of  self-denial 
and  the  practise  of  material  luxury  ;  some  of  the  most  serious 
strictures  upon  the  missionary's  style  of  living  have  come  to  me 
from    native  preachers.     Often.  I  am  convinced,    the   fault    lies 
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directly  with  the  boards  at  home  ;  some  missionaries  have  lamented, 
in  my  hearing,  the  elaborateness  and  impressiveness  of  their  resi- 
dences. They  deplore  the  contrast  between  their  houses  and  those 
of  the  wealthiest  natives.  The  missionary,  they  reason,  should  be 
the  last  person  conspicuous  for  evidences  of  worldly  position. 
The  theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  'impress'  the  heathen  is  utterly 
fallacious  ;  the  disciple  can  not  improve  upon  the  spirit  of  his  Mas- 
ter, the  lowly  Nazarene." 


CEMENTING    THE    BOND    OF  EAST  AND 

WEST 

THE  secular  press  of  Japan  look  upon  the  Conference  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  recently  held  at 
Tokyo,  as  "one  of  the  most  memorable  events"  that  country  has 
witnessed  in  the  period  of  its  foreign  intercourse.  This  view, 
quoted  from  the  Jehoya  Shimbitn,  or  Japan  Times  (Tokyo,  April 
7),  is  welcomed  and  widely  quoted  by  the  religious  press  of  this 
country,  as,  since  its  source  is  a  non-Christian  journal  of  native 
management,  seeming  to  give  a  truthful  report  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Christian  work  in  Japan.  Between  the  enthusiastic  reports  of 
the  optimistic  and  the  less  encouraging  accounts  "  from  other 
sources  more  or  less  hostile  to  mission  interests,"  this  editorial  af- 
fords, in  the  words  of  The  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia),  "a 
glimpse  from  the  inside,"  an  opportunity  to  "see  how  it  all  looks 
to  those  who,  because  they  know  the  people  and  their  methods  of 
thought  and  lii  \  and  who  have  seen  them  before  these  later  days, 
are  able,  better  than  missionary  or  merchant  or  traveler,  to  tell 
just  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  being  done."  This  editorial, 
which  is  said  to  be  looked  upon  in  Japan  as  "  very  important,  and 
likely  to  have  a  wide  influence,"  treats  in  the  following  words  of 
the  bearing  of  the  Conference  upon  international  relations : 

"  In  less  than  fifteen  years  we  have  twice  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
war,  and  the  sweetness  of  peace  is  sweeter  with  us  than  perhaps 
with  most  other  nations  at  this  time.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason 
that  the  Conference  with  its  message  of  good-will  and  universal 
fraternity  has  been  welcomed  by  us  with  open  arms.  There  is  an- 
other reason  not  less  gratifying  to  remember.  Many  countries  of 
Europe  and  America  have  had  world  gatherings  of  one  kind  or 
another  held  within  their  bounds;  but  none  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  has  until  now  had  a  similar  fact  to  record.  And  it  will  be 
writ  large  in  our  annals  that  when  Japan  entered  the  fellowship  of 
civilized  nations  in  receiving  a  world-representing  body,  the  first 
that  came  was  a  powerful  conference  essaying  to  obliterate  the  line 
that  separates  the  East  from  the  West  and  merge  them  into  spiri- 
tual brotherhood,  to  mark  for  us,  as  it  were,  the  return  of  peace. 
If  this  coincidence  was  accidental,  it  is  nevertheless  a  coincidence 
that  strongly  appeals  to  our  heart  and  will  often  return  to  our 
memory  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration. 

"  This  is  not  a  mere  sentimental  effusion.  For  tangibly  we  feel 
that  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the  East  and  the  West  has 
been  strengthened.  In  the  grasp  of  hands  and  the  exchange  of 
greetings  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rendezvous  and  other  places  in  the 
last  five  days  there  coursed  an  unseen  but  none  the  less  real  cur- 
rent of  brotherly  sincerity  that  bound  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
country  and  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  twenty-five  other 
countries  of  the  East  and  West.  We  can  not  help  believing  that 
this  new  bond  thus  cemented  will  not  fail  to  grow  stronger  and 
prove  an  active  force  very  beneficial  in  our  international  relations. 
At  all  events  we  fervently  hope  that  such  is  the  thought  that  our 
public  and  more  particularly  those  of  us  who  came  in  actual  touch 
with  the  Conference  would  lastingly  cultivate  in  their  mind. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  be  curious  as  to  what  sort  of  memory  the  for- 
eign delegates  will  carry  home  of  this  country.  But  we  venture  to 
think  that  not  the  least  thing  that  imprest  them  were  the  mes- 
sages to  the  Conference  from  some  of  our  foremost  statesmen. 
Very  important  were  those  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  most  notable  was  that  from 
Marquis  Ito.  Speaking  of  Marquis  Ito,  he  went  the  length  of 
making  a  munificent  gift  of  10,000  yen  to  the  Conference.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Marquis  Ito  has  in  his  hands,  so  to  say, 


the  future  of  Korea,  where  missionary  elements  are  very  influen- 
tial, and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  acts  toward  Christian  workers. 
Whatever  his  personal  faith  may  be,  he  has  given  an  indisputable 
proof  that  he  is  well  disposed  toward  Christianity  and  itsendeavor- 
ers.  and  it  goes  without  saying  that,  friendly  approached,  he  would 
show  himself  similarly  inclined  toward  Christians  in  Korea  as  to- 
ward those  in  this  country.  In  any  case  we  believe  the  most  pleas 
ant  souvenirs  the  foreign  delegates  take  home  will  be  the  assur- 
ance that  our  influential  statesmen  in  control  of  our  foreign  affairs 
and  education  and  also  of  our  Korean  protectorate  are  friends  of 
their  religion." 


GERMAN  ORTHODOXY  UP  IN  ARMS 

'  I  "HEOLOGICAL    Germany  seems  to  be  arraying   itself    in 

*■  lines  of  battle  more  and  more  definitely  organized.  Men  of 
the  advanced  wing  who  have  in  recent  years  been  carrying  on  their 
propaganda  through  the  medium  of  secular  magazines  and  news- 
papers are  being  met  by  a  determined  attack  in  special  organs  of 
the  conservatives.  Since  liberalism  has  long  ago  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  mere  academic  interest  and  even  boasts  of  associations 
like  the  Freunde  der  Christlichen  Welt  (Friends  of  the  Christian 
World)  to  aid  in  disseminating  the  new  views,  those  who  still  abide 
in  the  old  paths  are  feeling  the  need  of  redoubled  effort. 

One  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  this  aggressive  cam- 
paign of  liberalism  is  Pastor  Dr.  H.  Lepsius,  who  has  established 
a  special  periodical,  the  Reich  Christi,  to  demonstrate  that  the  ad- 
vanced theology  of  the  day  may  be  a  philosophy,  but  especially  in 
its  more  radical  features  is  no  religion  at  all,  and  least  of  all  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  capable  of  implanting  and  develop- 
ing spiritual  life  in  the  human  heart.  In  his  extensive  discus- 
sions of  this  scheme,  in  recent  issues,  he  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  in  such  works  as  Bousset's  "Jesus"  and  Wrede's  "Paul" 
practically  all  the  substantials  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity 
are  eliminated  from  the  system  ;  Christ  is  reduced  to  a  model  man. 
at  best  "  a  religious  genius" ;  Paul's  doctrine  of  atonement  is  an 
outgrowth  of  his  own  pessimism  and  is  thus  capable  of  a  psycho- 
logical explanation.  In  short,  advanced  theology  is  a  Christian 
system  without  Christ  and  without  redemption,  and  can  not  sat- 
isfy the  religious  wants  of  the  human  heart.  Augustine  truly  says 
that  "our  hearts  are  without  rest  until  they  rest  in  thee,  O  God  "; 
but  then  God  must  be  an  objective  reality  and  a  worthy  object  of 
trust  and  confidence. 

What  Lepsius  has  in  this  way  expounded  theoretically  in  his 
able  journal,  we  find  transferred  into  active  church  life  in  the  re- 
markable pietistic  movement  known  as  the  "  Geineinschaftsbewe- 
gung"  (Amalgamation  Movement),  an  agitation  which  within  the 
past  year  or  two  has  spread  wonderfully  in  nearly  all  the  state 
churches  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  segregation  of  those  from  the 
state  churches  who  feel  that  modern  theology  can  not  and  does  not 
satisfy  the  heart  and  who  therefore  seek  this  satisfaction  in  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  adoration  of  Christ  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
evangelical  views.  Lepsius  himself  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
movement,  which  does  not  officially  antagonize  the  stare  churches, 
because  there  are  still  some  faithful  people  in  them,  but  asks  for 
the  cooperation  of  all  those  who  hold  fast  to  salvation  through  the 
God-man  Jesus  Christ.  Separate  services  are  held,  largely  of  the 
nature  of  prayer-meetings,  with  frequent  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  public  testimonials  of  faith  and  Christian  experience. 
As  this  movement  is  expressly  directed  against  modern  theology 
it  is  declared  by  its  advocates  to  be  the  answer  of  the  church  at 
large  to  the  attempts  of  the  advanced  thought  to  find  its  way  into 
the  church  and  the  practical  proof  to  show  that,  as  advanced 
theology  enters  the  church,  real  believers  must  and  will  desert 
the  church. 

Dr.  A.  Stdcker,  too,  the  famous  ex-court  preacher  and  parlia- 
mentarian, has  again  raised  his  voice  to  protest  against  the  liberals 
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remaining  as  part  and  portion  of  the  church,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  church,  having  broken  with  all  its  fundamental  teachings.  He 
proposes  that  they  leave  the  church  in  peace  and  organize  churches 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  can  profess  and  teach  what  they  preach. 
To  this  demand  in  the  "  Reformation,"  the  liberal  pastor,  E.  Foer- 
ster,  has  answered  in  a  special  brochure  entitled  "Wir  Bleiben" 
(We  Stand  Fast),  claiming  that  liberal  theology  is  only  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  correct  Protestant  principles,  especially  the 
principle  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  matters  of  faith. — 
Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  SORT  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

THE  Socialists  have  inaugurated  a  new  series  of  lessons,  in 
which  hymns  are  sung  and  maxims  inculcated  which  have 
no  reference  to  anything  excepting  the  blessings  and  liberties  of 
the  present  life.  This  barren  positivism  is  particularly  chilling 
and  repulsive  to  Christian  teachers  of  all  denominations,  and  yet 
the  initiation  of  young  minds  into  the  mysteries  of  transcenden- 
talism remains  a  problem  of  the  deepest  importance.  Many  peo- 
ple will  revolt  from  any  revolutionary  action  in  this  matter.  The 
old  Christian  Sunday-school  remains,  and  will  remain,  the  religious 
seminary  of  this  country.  It  is.  however,  only  fair  to  hear  what 
other  people  who  are  opposed  to  Christian  Sunday-schools  have  to 
say  on  the  other  side. 

The  mind  of  the  child  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored  by 
physiologists  and  psychologists  during  the  last  two  decades  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  human  education.  The  results  ar- 
rived at  must  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  scientific,  but  as  of  high 
importance  at  this  time,  when  the  religious  education  of  children 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Christian  teachers  in  such  a 
country  as  France,  for  instance,  and  an  education  bill  has  just 
convulsed  the  political  and  religious  circles  of  Great  Britain,  and 
lias  been  dropt  because  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  the  religious 
problem.  We  find  in  current  literature  and  in  the  newspaper  press 
and  the  great  monthly  reviews  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  neces- 
sity of  religious  teaching  for  children.  Instruction  that  is  so  rigor- 
ous and  severe  as  to  make  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  distasteful 
has  caused  a  reaction  that  has  driven  some  minds  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  One  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  pub- 
lished in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  not  only 
contains  arguments  against  the  religious  instruction  of  children, 
but  proposes  a  program  of  teaching  to  replace  religion.  Mr.  Ellis 
thinks  that  all  children  on  reaching  adolescence  reject  the  mental 
pabulum  of  early  years,  just  as  they  abandon  a  milk  diet.  They 
are  apt  therefore  to  turn  with  distaste  from  the  religious  doctrines 
which  have  been  forced  upon  their  immature  minds.  In  fact,  he, 
thinks,  religion  has  been  made  a  dreary  task  to  most  children,  and 
they  prefer  any  lesson  to  the  religious  lesson. 

Children  are,  after  all,  he  goes  on  to  say,  merely  savages  as  re- 
gards the  rudimentary  character  of  their  mental  processes  and 
conceptions.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  give  them  only  such  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  supernatural  and  transcendental  things  as  prim- 
itive mankind  evolved  and  ted  upon.  Fairy-tale  and  myth  form 
the  best  foundation  for  the  religious  superstructure  which  only 
adult  minds  are  capable  of  rearing.  "  The  child's  restless,  inquis- 
itive, imaginative  brain  "  is  not,  however,  "  to  be  left  without  food 
during  all  these  early  years."  He  is  to  be  taught  on  the  principle 
that  "  the  savage  sees  the  world  almost  exactly  as  the  civilized 
child  sees  it."  Hence  the  mind  of  childhood  is  best  nourished  on 
"  the  myths  and  legends  of  primitive  peoples"  and  on  fairy-tales. 
To  quote  Mr.  Ellis's  own  words  : 

"Fairy-tales  are  but  thermal  and  transformed  versions  of  primi- 
tive myths,  creative  legends,  stories  of  old  gods.  In  purer  and 
less  transformed  versions  the  myths  and  legends  of  primitive  peo- 
ples are  often  scarcely  less  adapted  to  the  child's  mind.  Julia 
Gayley  argues  that  the  legends  of  early  Greek   civilization,  the 


most  perfect  of  all  dreams,  should  above  all  be  revealed  to  chil- 
dren. The  early  traditions  of  the  East  and  of  America  yield  ma- 
terial that  is,  scarcely  less  fitted  for  the  child's  imaginative  uses. 
Portions  of  the  Bible,  specially  of  Genesis,  are  in  the  strict  sense 
fairy-tales;  that  is,  legends  of  early  gods  and  their  deeds  which 
have  become  stories.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  these  portions  of 
the  Bible  may  suitably  be  given  to  children." 

A  Bible  for  childhood  would  comprize  a  collection  of  these  an- 
cient stories,  "  a  collection  of  books  as  various  in  origin  and  nature 
as  are  the  books  of  the  Hebraic-Christian  Bible."  This  would 
supplant  the  "thin  and  frothy  literature"  at  present  provided 
for  children — and  would  be  a  work  "which,  however  fantas- 
tic and  extravagant  it  might  often  be,  would  yet  have  sprung 
from  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  primitive  soul,  and  furnish  an- 
swers to  the  most  insistent  demands  of  primitive  hearts.  Such  a 
book,  even  when  finally  dropt  from  the  youth's  or  girl's  hands, 
would  still  leave  its  vague  perfume  behind." 

This  teaching  would  properly  be  supplemented,  remarks  Mr. 
Ellis,  by  a  knowledge  "  of  flowers,  plants,  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
animals,  objects  which  to  the  savage  also  are  of  absorbing  inter- 
est." The  child  should  also  be  taught  "  the  meaning  and  value  of 
truth  and  honesty,  of  justice  and  pity,  of  kindness  and  courtesy." 


MR.  CAMPBELL'S  NEW  YOKE-FELLOW 

THE  theological  position  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  has  be- 
come so  anomalous  that  he  has  been  claimed  as  yoke-fel- 
low by  many  and  various  professors  of  creeds.  Now  it  is  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  editor  of  The  Clarion  (London),  whodeclares: 
"  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  Christian  minister  and  I  am  an  infidel  editor  ; 
and  the  difference  between  his  religion  and  mine  is  too  small  to 
argue  about.  But  I  sail  under  the  Jolly  Roger."  The  "  New  The- 
ology," asserts  Mr.  Blatchford,  is  "God  and  My  Neighbor"  (his 
own  book)  "  with  the  soft  pedal  on."  It  is,  continues  the  exuber- 
ant Mr.  Blatchford,  "Thomas  Paine  in  a  white  tie,  .  .  .  the  Inger- 
soll  fist  muffled  in  a  boxing-glove."  The  editor  of  The  Clarion, 
avowing  himself  "an  agnostic  socialist."  confesses  himself  "  natu- 
rally pleased  "  with  Mr.  Campbell's  book,  and  hopes  "  every  Chris- 
tian in  the  Empire  will  read  it,  and  will  read  'God  and  My  Neigh- 
bor' immediately  after  it."  The  "  conjunction,"  he  says,  "will 
prove  surprizing,"  and  he  goes  on  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways 
thereof: 

"Mr.  Campbell  believes— I  think — in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.     I  express  no  opinion  on  that  subject,  as  I  have  no  data. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  cabs  nature  God.     I  call  nature  nature. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  w?  jugin  :o  have  some  form  of  supernat- 
ural religion,  and  that  we  ought  to  associate  with  Christ.  I  prefer 
a  religion  of  I.umanity  without  idolatry. 

"Mr.  Campbell  thinks  Jesus  the  most  perfect  man  that  ever 
lived.  I  think  there  have  been  many  men  as  good,  and  some  bet- 
ter. But  beyond  those  differences  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  Mr.  Campbell  believes  that  I  deny,  and  noth- 
ing I  believe  that  he  denies.  Beyond  those  differences  I  am  as 
much  a  Christian  as  is  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  Campbell  is  as  much  an  infidel  as  the  editor  of  The  Clarion. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  rejects  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  the  atone- 
ment. He  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  virgin  birth,  and  the 
resurrection.  He  denies  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  and  he  rejects  the  idea  of  divine  punishment  and  an  everlast- 
ing hell.     So  do  I. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  abandons  the  orthodox  theory  of  sin,  and  says 
that  selfishness  is  sin,  and  that  unselfishness  is  morality  and  sal- 
vation.    So  do  I. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  meets  me  more  than  half-way  on  the  subject  of 
determinism,  and  will,  I  believe,  come  the  other  half  when  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  problem. 

"These  are  bold  assertions,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Campbell  may 
think  them  too  sweeping;  but  th  ■  f  is  easy. 

"The  best  proof  is  a  comparison  of  'The  New  Theology'  with 
my  'infidel'  books." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE  ART  OF  STAGE  MANAGEMENT 

THE  failure  of  a  play  is  often  laid  at  the  |door  of  the  actor, 
when  he  is  really  only  the  innocent  puppet  moved  by  a 
power  that  is  always  out  of  sight.  That  power  is  the  stage-direc- 
tor, and  everything  that  is  done  before  the  footlights  is  carried  out 
in  response  to  his  direction.  Some  of  the  stupid  traditions  and 
inefficient  methods  that  hinder  his  work  are  set  forth  in  an  article 
in  Munsey's  (June)  by  Miss  Edith  Craig.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Ellen  Terry,  and  during  the  recent  American  tour  of  the  English 
actress  was  her  mother's  stage-director.  A  certain  interest  is 
added  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Craig  is  declared  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
this  form  of  occupation  for  women.  "  What  I  wish  to  have  work- 
ing with  me,"  says  Miss  Craig.  "  is  a  body  of  men  who  care  about 
what  they  are  doing — obedient  to  discipline,  but  never  servile — 
men  who  follow  the  play  intelligently,  and  take  up  their  cues 
through  alert  attention,  as  actors  do,  not  through  the  pressing  of 
an  electric  button."  In  saying  this  Miss  Craig  acknowledges  her 
obligation  to  the  example  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who,  she 
recalls,  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  smallest  detail  of  every 
production  he  offered  the  public,  and  in  addition  sought  men  in- 
stead of  machines  to  carry  out  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  he 
directed.  "  He  demanded  thought  from  the  humblest  member  of 
his  staff,"  she  remarks,  "  and  he  got  it."  "  There  should  be  noth- 
ing mechanical  about  anything  connected  with  the  stage,"  she  as- 
serts, "altho  its  technicalities  are  infinite."     Alert  sympathy  with 


standing,  displayed  by  the  carpenters,  the  property-men,  and  the 
lime-light  men  has  led  the  stage-manager  to  rely  entirely  on  me- 
chanical contrivances  and  effects.  No  member  of  the  staff  is 
trusted  to  take  up  a  cue  through  the  play  without  having  a  signal 


Courtesy  of  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

GORDON   CRAIG, 

Whose  revolutionary  ideas  of  stage  management  have  created  a  new 
theatrical  term,  "  Craigische." 

the  action  of  a  play  on  the  part  of  the  stage-hands  would  make 
the  work  of  the  stage-director  less  disheartening  than  it  is  ren- 
dered by  the  customary  apathy  of  the  staff.  Something  of  the 
conditions  to  be  encountered  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"  The  want  of  personal  interest  and  energy,  of  brains  and  Under- 
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EDITH    CRAIG, 


The  daughter  of  Ellen  Terry,  who  as  a  stage-director  during  her  mother's 
tour  has  opened  up  a  new  career  for  women. 

flashed  at  him  from  the  electrician's  switchboard,  the  electrician 
obeying  the  instructions  of  the  stage-manager.  Suppose  that 
there  is  any  flaw  in  the  electric  plant — for  even  the  greatest  me- 
chanical inventions  are  not  infallible.  The  desired  effect,  be  it 
sunset,  or  storm,  or  the  murmuring  of  distant  crowds,  or  the  sound 
of  distant  music,  simply  does  not  come  off  at  all !  .  .  .  What  use 
are  cut-and-dried  rules  and  formulas  when  applied  to  a  living, 
emotional  thing  like  a  play?  Even  the  man  who  beats  a  drum  or 
tolls  a  bell  or  works  a  wind-barrel  ought  to  contribute  a  little  bit 
of  life  to  the  performance.  Instead,  we  find  the  staff  half  asleep 
over  their  duties,  waiting  for  their  signals.  'We  didn't  get  the  sig- 
nal' is  all  the  excuse  that  they  need  offer  when  they  have  ruined  a 
situation 

"  For  intelligence  the  theater  has  substituted  custom.  The 
theater  men  have  been  trained  in  certain  elementary  principles 
— most  of  them  radically  bad  and  wrong— and  it  is  difficult,  as 
they  are  also  trained  not  to  think,  to  work  against  their  customs. 
The  way  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  a  thing  is  gener- 
ally the  easiest — and  the  worst ! 

"  Let  me  take  the  stage  sunset  as  an  example.  From  yellow  to 
red,  from  red  to  blue,  all  the  lights  changing  at  once,  with  no  gra- 
dations, no  mitigation  of  their  whole-hearted  thoroughness — that 
is  the  approved  way  of  working  a  sunset.  If  you  want  anything 
different  you  disorganize  the  whole  start  " 

Lighting,  like  every  other  branch  of  stage  decoration,  says  Miss 
Craig,  should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  helping  the  acting.  A 
case  in  point  is  cited  from  Miss  Terry's  repertoire: 

"  In  the  Dutch  play  'The  Good  Hope."  which  my  mother  pro- 
duced recently  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  New  York.  I  aimed  at  get- 
ting the  interior  of  the  cottage  somber  and  shadowy  in  its  corners 
and  the  ceiling  plunged  in  gloom.  In  the  third  act.  where  the 
women  gather  round  the  fire  and.  while  the  storm  rages  outside. 
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tell  one  another  gruesome  stories  of  all  that  their  men- have  suf- 
fered at  sea.  I  had  to  simulate  lamplight  and  firelight;  but  besides 
considering  the  pictorial  effect,  I  had  to  remember  the  dramatic 
situation.  If  the  lights  and  shadows  had  fallen  ever  so  beautifully 
they  would  have  been  enemies  to  the  play  if  Miss  Terry  as  Knier- 

ije  had  been  in  the  dark 
for  her  best  scene,  or 
Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon 
as  Jo  had  had  to  express 
tragic  emotion  without 
the  audience  being  able 
to  see  her. 

"The  bad  old  way  of 
helping  the  actors  is  by 
following  them  all  over 
the  stage  with  the  lime- 
light. It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  how  com- 
pletely this  plan  destroys 
the  sincerity  of  a  situa- 
tion, or  how  pictorially 
ugly  it  is.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  the  ac- 
tors in  the  light  when 
they  need  it  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty 
and  an  illusion  of  nature." 

Other  things  besides 
light  often  work  to  the 
detriment  of  a  play, 
while  the  real  cause  of 
the  offending  is  not  sus- 
pected by  the  audience.  But  this  radical  reformer  in  stage-craft 
tells  us  what  it  is : 

"The  play  is  in  the  hands  of  the  actors.  This  is  almost  a  tru- 
ism, no  doubt,  but  in  practise  it  is  often  forgotten.  The  actor 
who  alone  can  interpret  the  play  to  the  audience  is  often,  in  a  cos- 
tume drama,  put  into  clothes  which  kill  his  efforts,  into  colors 
which,  altho  he  does  not  know  it  and  the  audience  do  not  know  it, 
are  working  against  him.  Behind  him  is  a  scene  which  may  be 
perfect  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  and  yet  is  completely  de- 
void of  significance  to  the  play.  Round  him  are  supers  whose  inat- 
tention and  inadequacy  are  destroying  the  sympathy  between  him 
and  his  audience. 

"Often  I  have  heard  the  boast,  'We  have  one  hundred   people 
on  in  that  scene."     Well,  very  often  that  hundred   might  just   as 


Courtesy  nf  ■'  The  American  Magazine." 
ANTONIO    CORSI. 

The  world's  most  famous  artist's  model,  shown 
in  a  monk's  costume. 


well  be  in  their  dressing-rooms.  Like  the  staff,  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  use  any  intelligence.  Ten  are  told  off  to  say  'Oh  V  to 
cue,  ten  more  to  say 'Ah  !'  and  so  on.  Why  they  are  to  make 
these  exclamations  is  not  explained.  Twenty  supers  who  have 
been  properly  rehearsed  can  fill  the  stage  better  than  a  hundred 
who  have  been  left  to  their  own  devices  and  a  few  mechanical 
cues;  but  these  supers  have  to  be  very  carefully  selected  " 

Radical  as  Miss  Craig  is  in  her  ideas  of  stage  management,  she 
is  even  outdistanced  by  her  brother,  Gordon  Craig,  who  has  be- 
come the  rage  in  certain  capitals  of  Europe  for  the  most  revolu- 
tionary ideas  in  this  field,  his  effects  being  termed  Craigiscke  by 
the  Germans.  He  has  most  recently  been  associated  with  the 
great  Italian  Duse  in  the  production  of  certain  of  Ibsen's  plays  in 
Italy.  Miss  Craig  differs  with  her  brother  in  certain  fundamental 
ideas  as  she  shows  in  this  paragraph  : 

"My  brother,  Gordon  Craig,  who  has  recently  published  a  bro- 
chure on  'The  Art  of  the  Theatre,'  takes  up  a  different  position. 
He  wants  no  one  to  think  except  the  stage-director,  not  even  the 
actors  !  The  stage-director  is  to  conduct  the  play  as  a  musical 
conductor  leads  an  orchestra,  and  in  the  scheme  the  principal  ac- 
tor is  not  more  necessary  to  the  result  than  the  lime-light  man. 
The  will  of  the  stage-director  is  imposed  upon  every  one  in  the 
theater,  and,  like  the  hypnotist  or  the  mesmerist,  the  stage-direc- 
tor prefers  raw  material,  blank  minds  empty  of  ideas,  for  the  sub- 
jects of  his  control.  My  brother,  whose  opinions  have  provoked 
wide-spread  interest  and  discussion  all  over  Europe,  is  a  root-and- 
branch  reformer.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  old 
theatrical  material,  and  wants,  logically  enough  from  his  point  of 
view,  to  sweep  it  out  of  existence,  and  create  new." 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS  MODEL 

"  I  "WENTY-SEVEN  years  ago  Antonio  Corsi  was  one  of  a 
*■  wandering  band  of  minstrels  playing  in  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land. In  Dover  one  day  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  painter 
Moscheles,  who  took  him  to  London  and  employed  him  for  a  time 
as  a  model.  He  proved  a  great  success,  and  to-day.  says  Eliza- 
beth Irwin,  who  writes  of  him  in  The  American  Magazine  (June), 
he  "  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  finest  model  in  the  world  as 
well  as  the  most  famous."  He  is  in  demand  with  all  classes  of 
painters,  from  the  decorators  of  great  public  buildings  to  the  art- 
ists who  conceive  our  modern  advertising  triumphs.  He  has 
posed  for  Sargent  and  Abbey  in  their  famous  paintings    which 
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THE   DEPARTURE  OF  SIR  GALAHAD, 
By  Edwin  A.  Abbey.     In  the  Boston  Public  Library.     Corsi  was  the  model  for  all  the  figures. 
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By  ^Sir  L.  Alma- 


READINGS  FROM    HOMER, 

,'adema.     Corsi  posed  for  the  three  forward  figures 


adorn  the  Boston  Public  Library,  but  he  is  not  above  lending  his 
features  to  the  Mephistopheles  on  a  can  of  deviled  ham.  "No 
public  building  of  this  decade."  says  the  writer,  "is  complete 
without  at  least  a  dozen  figures  of  Corsi  painted  upon  its  walls." 
To  name  a  few  : 

"  The  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  New  York,  boasts  fifteen  such 
repetitions,  the  Boston  Library  presents  him  seventy  times  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  count  the  reduplica- 
tions of  his  stalwart  form  that  adorn  New  York's  new  Hall  of 
Records  within  and  without.  Dodge  has  used  him  for  the  interior 
mural  decorations,  and  Martigny  for  his  massive  statues  outside. 
The  McKinley  memorial-windows  for  the  Canton  church  show  the 
sun  shining  through  him  four  times.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
revels  in  his  multiplicity,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  look  into  the  halls 
of  the  great  or  the  galleries  of  the  famous,  for  the  studios  of  the 
art  students  of  three  countries  give  added  proof  of  his  ubiquitous- 
ness.  Here  in  charcoal  sketches  and  oil  studies  Corsi  figures  as 
large  as  life.  Corsi  as  an  Indian,  Corsi  as  a  Florentine  trouba- 
dour, Corsi  as  the  dying  Christ,  Corsi  as  Mephistopheles,  Corsi 
as  a  Greek  god,  Corsi  as  a  praying  monk,  and  yet  his  versatility 
is  not  half  stated." 

After  his  "discovery"  by  Mr.  Moscheles  he  traveled  with  his 
patron  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Egypt.  Later  he  served 
as  model  in  various  art-schools  in  Great  Britain.  The  writer  thus 
narrates  his  further  wanderings  : 

"  At  about  this  time  he  secured  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Luise, 
whose  statue  of  the  Christ,  now  in  St.  Paul's,  was  done  from  him. 
Once  in  touch  with  royalty,  he  became  a  fad  with  the  artistic 
among  them.  He  posed  for  Empress  Fredericka  of  Ger- 
many in  Berlin,  and  Baron  Kosenkranz.  Prince  of  Denmark,  in 
Copenhagen. 

"  At  this  juncture  of  his  career  he  was*  discovered  by  Sargent, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  London  painting  the  now  famous  proph- 
ets for  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Sargent  seized  upon  him  with 
such  avidity  that  he  did  not  let  him  go  until  he  had  painted  from 
him  eleven  of  these.  For  the  wonderful  llosea,  which  was  the 
first  to  be  done,  Corsi  boasts  that  he  stood  three  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  without  moving.  'Were  you  not  exhausted  ?'  is  the 
natural  inquiry  to  cap  this  exploit.  'Ah,  yes,  I  was  tired,  but,  my 
friend,  you  should  have  seen  Sargent,'  is  Corsi's  characteristic 
retort.  It  took  twenty-five  minutes  to  arrange  the  Hosea  draper- 
ies, and  three  hours  to  paint  in  the  entire  figure.  This  remarkable 
and  absolutely  unequaled  feat  of  endurance  so  ingratiated  Corsi 
with  Sargent  that  upon  the  heels  of  Hosea  immediately  followed 
Jeremiah,  Isaiah  and  Haggai,  Malachi,  Ezekiel,  and  the  whole 
train.  Before  the  last  tew  were  finished,  however,  Corsi's  ap- 
pointment with  Abbey,  to  whom  Sargent  had  recommended  him. 
fell  due,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  London  for  Fair- 
field in  Gloucestershire,  where  Abbey  was  planning  to  use  him  for 
his  Holy-Grail  series.  .  .  .  For  fourteen  weeks  from  this  time 
Corsi  posed  every  day  for  Abbey,  and  fifty-eight  figures  in  the 
Holy-Grail  series  are  the  result  of  this  sojourn." 


Later  he  returned  to  pose  for  Ab- 
bey's Shakespeare  illustrations.  He 
was  also  model  for  all  the  male  (in- 
ures in  the  "  Penance  of  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,"  the  picture 
on  which  Abbey  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1901  he 
came  to  this  country,  says  the  wri- 
ter, and  served  as  model  for  our 
most  noted  painters.  He  spent  some 
months  in  the  West  studying  the 
American  Indian,  and  later  was  paint- 
ed in  Indian  costume. 

The  writer  explains  Corsi's  popu- 
larity by  this  analysis  of  his  genius: 

"  Corsi's  devotion  to  his  work  is 
akin  to  the  artist's  passion  for  his 
vision,  and  his  ambition  for  perfection 
is  nothing  short  of  genius.  The  fig- 
ures he  poses  for  he  impersonates,  the 
atmosphere  he  must  lend  he  creates,  and  nothing  short  of  his 
cosmopolitan  resourcefulness  could  compass  such  a  gamut  of 
roles  as  he  boasts.  For  the  moment  he  is  en  rapport  with  the 
artist  to  such  an  extent  that  the  figure  on  the  canvas  grows  all 
unconsciously  into  a  more  vital  being  than  the  artist  had  himself 
conceived.  So  contagious  is  his  inspiration  that  the  great  Burne- 
Jones  used  to  let  him  take  his  own  poses  in  many  cases. 

"Ambition  and  enterprise  also  serve  him  well.  Any  possible 
road  to  new  fields  of  conquest  he  immediately  enters  upon  and 
boldly  follows  to  the  end.  His  dramatic  Italian  temperament,  tu- 
tored by  a  short  experience  on  the  stage,  is  an  important  key  to 
his  genius  as  a  poseur.  Ordinarily,  a  model  is  but  transient  in  the 
profession.  It  is  too  difficult  and  wearing  an  occupation  to  long 
hold  the  casual  bread-earner.  Usually,  as  is  the  case  with  a  well- 
known  Boston  model  with  nineteen  years' experience  behind  him, 
posing  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an  exhibition  of  physical  endurance 
and  perfect  health,  somewhat  of  the  same  order  as  prize-fighting.  .  . 

"Not  so  with  Corsi, 
altho  he  is  unique  among 
models  for  the  length  of 
time  he  can  stand  per- 
fectly motionless  without 
becoming  listless;  but 
this  is  but  a  part  of  his 
art  to  him. 

"  He  has  become  very 
experienced  in  arranging 
his  own  draperies.  This. 
he  says,  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter, but  that,  unmastered. 
it  is  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  progress  of  the  avei- 
age  model.  Draperies 
will  not  fall  of  themselves 
into  graceful  lines  nor  fol- 
low an  artist's  will,  but 
must  be  manipulated  by 
the  figure  wearing  them." 

.Mr.  Corsi  has  done 
much  toward  raising  the 
status  of  the  model's 
profession,  we  are  told. 
He  "  takes  the  stand  that 
work  so  difficult,  so  try- 
ing, and  withal  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  of  art  should  receive  more  recognition 
from   the  public  at  large."      He  says: 

"  People  look  at  a  picture,  they  speak   of  the   color,  of  the  won- 
derful work,  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  they  would   even  praise 
the    man  who   made    the   canvas   on    which    it  is  painted,  before 
they  mention    the   poor  model  who   had  suffered   so  much  for 
creation." 


tesj  "f  "Th--  Aowican  Mat 
HOM  A, 

By  .1.  S.  Sargent, 
One  of  the  "  prophets"  in  the  Boston  Public- 
Library,  for  which  Corsi  posed  for  three  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes  without  test. 
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ALDRICH'S  EARLY  POETIC  MASTERS 

I^HE  notices  that  appeared  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  death 
regarded  him  as  our  most  exquisite  lyrist.  In  respect  to 
that  part  of  his  poetry  which  is  purely  lyrical  he  should  be  figured 
as  a  "flute  virtuoso,"  says  Mr.  H.  W.  Boynton ;  but  there  is  also 
a  considerable  body  of  his  poetry  which  shows  him,  in  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton 5  phrase,  "skilful  at  the  piano,"  but  "  effective  only  when  he 
wrests  from  the  upper  register  some  effect  of  his  own  instrument." 
This  "piano  music,"  Mr.  Boynton  believes,  derives  its  quality 
from  the  influence  that  Willis  and  Tennyson  exerted  over  Aldrich's 
early  years.  N.  P.  Willis,  the  New  York  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
tho  now  almost  a  forgotten  name,  was  a  dictator  in  his  day.  Al- 
drich  became  his  assistant  editor  on  The  Home  Jownal  (New 
York),  and  the  consequences  of  this  association  are  set  forth  by 
the  writer  in  Putnam's  Monthly  (June): 

"This  association  with  Willis  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  much  of  Aldrich's  verse.  Now  but  the  shadow  of  a  name, 
the  great  Nat  was  a  formidable  personage  in  his  day — a  more  pop- 
ular poet  than  Longfellow,  a  supposed  arbiter  elegantiarum,  a 
Fifth-Avenue  oracle  with,  as  it  now  appears,  an  absurdly  large 
hearing.  Does  it  seem  impossible  that  Aldrich  should  have  ever 
written  'Mabel,  little  Mabel,  with  her  face  against  the  pane'? 
Does  Babie  Bell '  (whom,  unlike  'Mabel,'  he  never  disowned) 
strike  the  modern  ear  as  mawkish  ?  Read  the  poems  of  the  late 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  (if  you  can  j.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  being 
printed,  bound,  and  sold  in  great  numbers;  you  may  pick  them 
up  for  nothing  at  any  second-hand  book-stall.  When  you  have 
got  through  with  the  interminable  rubbish  of  him,  both  sacred 
and  profane — the  solemn  mouthing,  the  forced  imagery,  the  fop- 
pish grimacing— you  will  rind  yourself  recalling  some  half-dozen 
light  and  graceful  little  poems  de  socicte— 'Love  in  a  Cottage,' 
'To  a  Coquette,'  and  a  few  more.  And  you  will  admit  that  they 
might  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 'Amontillado,' tho  not 
quite  up  to  the  brand.  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  all  the  faults 
and  some  of  the  merits  of  Aldrich  are,  in  kind  tho  by  no  means 
in  degree,  the  faults  and  merits  of  Willis.  This  fact  is  suggested 
pretty  clearly  by  a  little  examination  of  the  later  poet's  blank 
verse — never,  I  think,  his  natural  vehicle,  and  not  seldom,  even  in 
his  most  mature  period,  degenerating  into  the  mere  wheelbarrow 
of  metrical  prose  which  Willis  so  loved  to  trundle  before  his  pub- 
lic. Read,  for  example,  Aldrich's  lines' At  the  Funeral  of  a  Minor 
Poet,'  written  at  an  age  when  a  poet's  command  of  blank  verse, 
whatever  may  have  happened  to  his  rimed  lyricism,  should  have 
attained  perfection.  After  a  few  really  beautiful  (because  lyrical) 
opening  lines,  we  come  to  this  kind  of  thing: 

The  mighty  Zolaistic  movement  now 
Engrosses  us— a  miasmatic  breath 
Blown   from  the  slums.    We   paint   life  as   it   is, 
The  hideous  side  of  it,  with  careful  pains  . 
Making  a  god  of  the  dull  commonplace. 

"  Is  this  poetrv?  Then  so  is  this,  taken  really  at  random  from 
Willis: 

Truth  is  vitality;  and  if  the  mind 
Be  fed  on  poison,  it  must  lose  its  power. 
The  vision  that  forever  strains  to  en  . 
Soon  finds  its  task  a  habit — 

And  so  on  ;  you  may  hear  the  single  wheel  creak  as  the  author 
forces  upon  it  a  load  of  sententiousness  impossible  to  be  borne, 
outside  of  prose,  unless  by  the  two-wheeled  chariot  of  the  heroic 
couplet." 

If  Aldrich's  expository  passages  recall  Willis,  says  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton. his  narrative  style  even  more  strongly  suggests  Tennyson. 
At  the  time  Aldi  i  :h  began  his  career,  Tennyson  had  become  Eng- 
land's poet  laureate  and  had  published  "  In  Memoriam."  Aldrich, 
in  changing  his  residence  from  New  York  to  Boston,  changed, 
as  Mr  Boynton  sees  the  matter,  his  mentor  from  Willis  to  Tenny- 
son. And  he  always  retained  an  admiration  for  Tennyson,  contin- 
ues the  writer,  "which  must  now  seem  to  many  of  us  extravagant." 
We  read  : 

"Of  Tennyson's  blank-verse  manner,  at  all  events,  Aldrich 
made  direct  conveyance.     The  narrative  portions  of  'Judith,'  for 


example,  with  all  their  beauty  of  detail,  have  only  the  merit  of 
flawless  imitation.  Read  this,  and  say  if  the  whole  effect  is  not 
Tennysonian  in  detail  as  well  as  in  substance.  Here  is  the 
Tennysonian  scheme  and  here  are  the  tricks  of  meter,  of  figure,  of 
ellipsis : 

Then  the  crowd  fell  back, 

Muttering,  and  half-reluctantly,  because 

Her  beauty  drew  them  as  the  moon  the  sea  - 

Fell  back  and  lingered,  leaning  on  their  shields 

Under  the  trees,  some  couchant  on  the  grass, 

Broad-throated,  large-lunged  Titans  overthrown, 

Eying  the  Hebrew  woman,  whose  sweet  looks 

Brought  them  a  sudden  vision  of  their  wives 

And  longings  for  them  .  .  . 

Thus  Judith,  modest,  with  down-dropping  eyes  :  — 

"This  early  poem  gave  substance  to  Mr.  Aldrich's  last  effort  of 
importance,  the  play,  'Judith  of  Bethulia,"  which  had  the  rare 
fortune,  for  poetic  drama,  of  an  actual  stage  production.  The  play 
has  one  good  act,  the  third;  and  an  effective  final  curtain.  The 
rest  of  it  is  tame  enough,  with  only  one  person  worth  attending 
to,  Judith  herself,  and  a  great  deal  of  mere  mechanism.  From  first 
to  last,  according  to  a  somewhat  outworn  convention,  the  form  of 
verse  is  adhered  to,  with  the  result  that 

T*he  people  threaten  to  break  break  down  the  gates 
Unless  within  the  limit  of  five  days 
We  somehow  get  them  bread  and  meat  and  drink, 
Or  come  to  terms  with  the  Assyrian. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  very  much  to  admire.  The  effect  is  truly 
dramatic,  and  tho  many  lines  are  taken  bodily  from  the  poem,  the 
Tennysonian  ghost  is  pretty  well  laid." 


A  REALIST  TURNED  MYSTIC 

J  ORIS  KARL  HUYSMANS,  who  died  the  other  day  in  Paris, 
was  the  hero  of  a  story  of  extraordinary  human  interest. 
With  Zola,  Daudet,  and  the  Goncourts  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  the  "  naturalists."  But  he  did  not  die  in  the  faith.  He  went  so 
far.  however,  that  when  his  novel  entitled  "  A  Vau-1'Eau  "  (Going 
Down  Stream)  was  published,  the  extreme  and  repellent  "natural- 
ism" of  this  tale  led  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  to  say  :  "  There  is  nothing 
else  for  it.  Mr.  Huysmans  must  choose  between  the  revolver  and 
salvation."  Huysmans  had  no  mind  to  commit  suicide  ;  he  turned 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  like  Coppe"e,  Brunetiere,  and  Paul  Bourget. 
In  1892  he  entered  a  Trappist  monastery.  His  last  days  were 
passed  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order  in  Paris, 
where  he  succumbed  to  a  cancer  of  the  palate.  Tho  Huysmans 
changed  his  philosophy,  he  never  modified  his  style  or  the  emo- 
tional medium  by  which  he  conveyed  his  ideas  to  the  world.  "  He 
was  the  amateur,"  says  the  London  Times,  "of  rare  and  violent 
sensations."  Perfumes,  colors,  sounds,  and  forms  haunted  and 
electrified  him.  Besides  this  he  loved  to  dilate  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  kitchen. 

The  Academy  (London)  gives  this  estimate  of  his  relation  to 
modern  English  literature: 

"  In  the  work  of  the  late  Joris  Karl  Huysmans  there  were  com- 
bined many  excellent  literary  qualities,  and  one  or  two  of  the  first 
order.  Kiplingism  owes  much,  if  not  everything,  to  him  in  the 
matter  of  style.  No  French  writer — not  even  Theophile  Gautier 
— had  a  rarer  or  richer  vocabulary,  or  manipulated  words  with 
more  consummate  virtuosity.  The  French  inspiration  of  the  Kip- 
lingese  manner  is  admittedly  traceable  to  the  school  of  expression 
of  which  Huysmans  was  the  last  and  most  subtle  professor.  This 
is  what  modern  English  literature  owes  to  Huysmans— largely 
without  knowing  it.  As  a  novelist,  Huysmans  delineated  for  the 
first  time  certain  highly  interesting  phases  of  the  French  charac- 
ter, particularly  its  mysticism,  bringing  to  this  task  rare  powers  of 
sympathetic  analysis,  and  an  admirable  sense  of  color.  His  work 
is  as  superior  to  that  of  Zola,  who  was  his  first  master,  as  a  Greek 
bronze  statue  is  to  Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks,  and  his  princi- 
pal achievement  lay  in  the  artistic  point  which  he  gave  to  the  ideals 
of  naturalism.  He  vivified  and  illumined  a  literary  creed  which, 
in  the  narrow  and  dogmatic  interpretation  of  its  high  priest,  never 
rose  above  a  dead-level  of  vulgarity  and  meanness.  No  more 
painstaking  and  conscientious  artist  than  Huysmans  ever  lived." 
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On  the  Piazza  d!  Spagna,  Home. 

By  Thomas  Wai.su. 

Sunlight  and  starlight  find  them  still  the  same, 

Tho  crowd  the  strange  years  by ;   each  carven  name 

Grows  dimmer  on  the  marble  balustrade 

That  winds  unto  the  Pincian  with  its  shade 

Of  cypress  and  of  ilex,  file  on  file, 

Beyond  the  cross-crowned  needle  from  the  Nile. 

Ne'er  come  the  winds  and  rains  as  strangers  he--<» 

Where  Keats'  great  soul  went  forth ;  the  lanterns  peer 

By  twilights  opaline  as  those  he  knew; 

The  low-voiced  fountain  sobs  its  midnights  through. 

New  popes,  new  kings,  hail  here  with  old  array 

The  saints  and  triumphs  that  are  theirs  to-day; 

New  flowers  are  bartered  for  within  the  sun; 

New  dreamers  come  to  sigh  o'er  days  undone. 

Rome,  Rome, — they  took  the  garlands  of  your  tombs 

To  drape  their  plowshares,  to.  inspire  their  looms; 

They  lit  their  furnace  at  your  altar  fires; 

And  scoured  the  seas  and  sped  their  glistening  tires 

Through  worlds  you  knew  not;    still  unsatisfied 

They  come— Gaul,  Teuton,  Anglian— in  their  pride 

To  wrest  the  fuller  message  from  your  glooms, 

A  word  of  life — their  ear  against  your  tombs. 

—  From  The  Messenger  (May). 


Earth's  Immortalities. 

By  Alfred  Novks. 

No  more,  proud  singers,  boast  no  more! 

Your  high  immortal  throne 

Will  scarce  outlast  a  king's! 
Time  is  a  sea  that  knows  no  shore 

Wherein  Death  idly  flings 

Your  fame  like  some  small  pebble-stone 
That  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  boast  no  more,  proud  singers, 
Your  high  immortal  throne! 

This  earth,  this  little  grain  of  dust 

Drifting  amongst  the  stars 

With  her  invisible  wars. 
Her  love,  her  hate,  her  lust; 

This  miscroscopic  ball 

Whereof  you  scan  a  part  so  small 
Outlasts  but  little  even  your  own  poor  dust. 

Then  boast  no  more,  proud  singers, 
Your  high  immortal  throne! 

That  golden  spark  of  light  must  die 
Which  now  you  call  your  sun: 
Soon  will  its  race  be  run 
Around  its  trivial  sky! 

What  hand  shall  then  unroll 
Dead  Maro's  little  golden  scroll 
When  earth  and  sun  in  one  wide  charnel  lie? 
Boast  no  more,  proud  singers; 
Your  high  immortal  throne 
Will  scarce  outlast  a  king's! 

— From  The  Bookman  (London). 


The  Ballad  of  the  Angel. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

"  Who  is  it  knocking  in  the  night, 
That  fain  would  enter  in?" 

"The  ghost  of  Lost  Delight  am  I, 
The  sin  you  would  not  sin. 

Who  comes  to  look  in  your  two  eyes 
And  see  what  might  have  been." 

"Oh,  long  ago  and  long  ago 

I  cast  you  forth,"  he  said, 
"For  that  your  eyes  were  all  too  blue, 

Your  laughing  mouth  too  red. 
And  my  torn  soul  was  tangled  m 

The  tresses  of  your  head." 

"Now  mind  you  with  what  hitter  words 
You  cast  me  forth  from  you  " 

'1   bade  you  hack  to  that   fair  hell 
From  whence  your  breath  you  drew, 


V 


Use  cold  cream  if  you  want  to.  It 
has  its  value. 

But  to  clean  the  skin,  you  must  use 
soap:  pure  soap:  Ivory  Soap. 

Never  mind  if  it  does  cost  only  a  few 
cents  a  cake.  It  is  infinitely  purer  than 
most  soaps  that  sell  for  five  times  its 
price. 

Use  a  soft  cloth  and  hot  water — to 
open  the  pores,  allowing  dust  and  dirt 
to  make  their  way  out.  Dip  the  cloth 
into  the  water  and  rub  on  it  some  Ivory 
Soap.  Souse  the  skin  well  for  almost 
or  quite  five  minutes.  Rinse  with  cold 
water;  cold  water  closes  the  pores  and 
makes  the  skin  firm. 

There  is  no    "free"   (uncombined)  alkali  in   Ivory  Soap.      That 
is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or   the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945-foo   Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Vacation 


Country 


ALONG  THE   LINE  OF  THE 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC 

From  the  "Land  of  Evangeline"  in  the  East  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies  in  the  West,  is  a  land  of  Lakes  and 
Rivers,  Hills  and  Valleys,  Forests  and  Streams,  where 
one  can  enjoy  either  the  pleasures  of  the  Camp,  or  seek 
renewed  health  and  vigor  from  a  quiet,  restful  outing 
on  the  Farm.  Our  Chain  of  Hotels  offers  the  best  of 
accommodations. 

OUR  NEW   ROUTE  TO  MLSKOKA  OPENS  JUNE  16th 

Descriptive  literature: 
"Caledonia  Spring-s"— A  Health  Resort 
"Fishing  «V  Shooting" — "Summer  Tours" 
"Muskoka"—"  Westward  to  the  Far  East" 
"Challenge  of  the  Mountains" 
"Atlantic  Steamship  Service  to  Europe" 
"Highway  to  the  Orient" 

Sent  on  application 

E.  V.  SKINNER,  A.  T.  M. 
1  and  458  Rroadway  and  881  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK.  N    V. 
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CORNELL    PORTABLE    BUILDINGS 

OF   ALL   KINDS 

Although  we  make  a  specialty  of 
portable  automobile  garages,  our 
line  also  includes 

Cottages      Camps 

Stables 

Boathouses  and 

Children's 

Play  Houses 

The  special  features  of  the  houses 
we  build  are  strength  and  rigidity 
combined  with  lightness  of  weight, 
and  their  simplicity  of  construction.  No.  3  Cornell  Portable  Auto  Garage 

They  are  quickly  and  easily  put  up  and  taken  down,  and  being  constructed  so  as  to 
occupy  a  small  amount  of  space  when  shipping  from  one  point  to  another,  they  are  to-day 

easily  the  most  desirable  houses  on  the  market,  and  are  really 
portable. 

We  carry  regular  sizes  and  styles  in  stock,  but  when  desired 
will  make  to  order  special  houses  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
purchaser.  All  our  regular  features  of  construction  are  em- 
bodied in  this  special  order  work. 

Write  us  for  complete  art  catalogue  L.  D.  to-day. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  MFG.  CO.,Ithaca,N.Y. 


No.  7  Play  House 


Thirty-One  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  Used  the  Advertising 
Columns  of  the  LITERARY  DIGEST  During  1906 

The  first  five  months  of  1907  show  a  space  increase  of  40  per  cent,  over  the 
same  period  last  year     There  are  several  reasons — 

One  is  Jlnother  is  A    Third  is 

CIRCULATION  SERVICE  LOW    RATES 

As  an  entirely  free  service  to.  the  user  of  space  in  our  Automobile  Numbers  we  send  marked  copies 
to  3,000  of  the  leading  automobile  agents  and  garages  throughout  the  United  States. 

Write  for  FuD  Particulars 

The    Literary  Digest 


Air-cooling  doesn't  cool,  eh? 

How  about  that  i  5-day  Franklin  record  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York — 
4500  road-miles  in  August  weather — 600  miles  through  the  Great  American 
Desert.      Could  any  other  automobile  have  done  it  ? 

Send  for  the  book.        Franklins  are  $1800  to  $4000. 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN   MFG.   CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

FRANKLIN 


And  with  great  blows  I  broke  my  heart 
Lest  it  might  follow,  too. 

Yea.   from  the  grasp  of  your  white  hands 

I  freed  my  hands  that  day. 
And  have  I  not  climbed  near  to  God 

As  these  his  henchmen  may?" 
"Ah,  man,  ah,  man  !    'twas  my  two  hands 

That  led  you  all  the  way." 

' '  I  hid  my  eyes  from  your  two  eyes 

That  they  might  see  aright." 
' '  Yet  think  you  'twas  a  star  that  led 

Your  feet  from  height  to  height  t 
It  was  the  flame  of  my  two  eyes 

That  drew  you  through  the  night.'' 

With  trembling  hands  he  threw  the  door.. 

Then  fell  upon  his  knee. 
"Ah,  armed  vision  cloaked  in  light. 

Why  do  you  honor  me?  " 
"The  Angel  of  your  Strength  am  I 

Who  was  your  sin,"  quoth  she. 

"For  that  you  slew  me  long  ago, 
My  hands  have  raised  you  high  ; 

For  that  you  closed  my  eyes — my  eyes 
Arc  lights  to  lead  you  by 

And  'tis  my  touch  shall  swing  the  gates 
Of  Heaven  when  you  die  !" 

— From  The  Smart  Set  (June)'. 


The  May  Procession. 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

What  is  clearer,  what  is  dearer,  than  the  children's 
voices  singing. 
As  they  come  with  banners  waving,  as  they  come 
with  garlands  gay, 
Where     the     waking    buds    are    breaking    and    thc 
tender  grass  is  springing, 
In  our  Lady's  month   of  beauty,   in  Our  Lady's 
month  of  May! 

What   is   purer   or   demurer   than    the   fresh   young, 
flower-like  faces 
(Ah,  no  flowers  in  all  the  meadows  are  so  gracious 
or  so  sweet!), 
As  advancing,  softly  glancing,  through  the  fragrant 
woodland  places. 
They  approach  the  shrine  of  Mary,  there  to  kneel, 
at  Mary's  feet! 

What  is  fairer,  what  is  rarer,  than  « )ur  Lady's  May- 
procession  ! 
What   is   nearer   to   a   foretaste   of   a    more    than 
earthly  bliss! 
Ah,  no  pleasure, — ah,  no  treasure,  of  our  later  life's 
possession 
Can  compare  with  all  the  sweetness  and  the  inno- 
cence of  this! 

— From  The  Ave  Maria. 


OUT-OF-DOORS 

Fishing  and  Shooting  Compared. — The  com- 
parative delights  of  hunting  and  fishing  are  discust 
in  Recreation  by  one  who  is  < ■■  idently  a  confirmed 
fisherman  and  whose  prejudices  in  favor  of  that 
sport  are  brought  out  in  the  article.  He  notes  that 
the  enthusiastic  angler  seldom  shoots,  and  the  hunter 
of  big  game  has  little  use  for  the  rod  and  reel,  and 
that  seldom  'any  sportsman  is  found  who  will  both 
fish  and  shoot  during  the  same  season.  The  line 
which  is  thus  drawn  between  the  two  sports  he 
attempts  to  explain.  He  finds  in  the  reluctance  of 
the  fisherman  to  take  the  life  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals no  deterrent   to   the  slaughter  of  cold-blooded 


A  Wonderful  Tonic  is 
HORSFORD'S  ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating.    Dispels  tbatl 
tired  feeling  during  spring  and  summer. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writl ag  to  advertises. 
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fish.  He  remarks  that  "it  lias  often  been  even 
argued  that  fish  suffer  no  pain  in  being  caught  and 
killed."     We  read  in  part 

The  smell  of  powder,  the  flash  and  smoke,  and  the 
sense  of  carrying  an  engine  of  destruction  that 
protects  from  even  the  charge  of  a  bear  or  moose, 
hypnotize  the  shooter  and  make  him  joy  in  demon- 
strating his  dominion  over  even  the  birds  of  the  air. 
The  angler  is  generally  a  more  ardent  lover  of  his 
wild  environment,  and  in  closer  communion  with  it. 
While  he  probably  kills  fish  with  little  or  no  pity  for 
them  as  they  struggle  and  give  up  their  lives,  he 
may  say  there  is  something  about  warm  blood  of 
wild  life  that  makes  him  shrink  from  shedding  it; 
that  the  limp  and  crimsoned  neck  of  the  duck,  quail, 
grouse,  or  wild  turkey,  and  the  pathos  in  their  now 
useless  wings,  are  a  reproach  and  regret  to  him. 
What  right  had  he  to  take  this  life  that  is  the  final 
link,  the  last  touch,  of  the  divine  in  nature?  He  is 
repulsed  as  he  sees  ducks,  not  only  shot  while  resting 
on  the  water  and  not  in  flight,  but  even  killed  when 
they  are  asleep  !  Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  saw  a 
mother  partridge  murdered  in  spite  of  protest,  while 
brooding  her  chicks  in  the  nest;  and  he  still  has  a 
feeling  of  reproach  and  dislike  for  the  "hunter." 
I  have  heard  even  a  Scot  who  had  turned  Australian 
farmer  say  that  he  hesitated  to  fire  when  he  "sat  in 
the  munelicht,  an'  it  was  like  the  snaw  driftin'  doon 
a  Highland  glen  to  see  the  white  ftids  o'  t'  rabbuts." 
He  would  not  shoot  a  mallee  bird  among  the  iri- 
descent myall  and  quondong  trees;  and  while  he 
hated  the  wild  dingo  dogs  that  killed  his  sheep,  he 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  appeal  in  the  wild  dog's 
first  note  at  sundown  from  the  mysterious  "bush" 
— low,  flute-like,  mournful.  The  wild,  distant  look 
in  the  eyes  of  all  dying  game,  the  reproach  of  an 
ebbing  life  to  which  the  animal  has  as  good  a  right 
as  anything  living,  is  unbearable  to  many  who 
"have  no  mercy  on  a  fish."  The  moment  most 
full  of  tenderest  pathos  in  all  the  writer's  forty 
years  of  acquaintance  with  sport  by  flood  and  fell 
was  upon  the  Witch  Crown  of  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
when  a  grizzled,  rough  hunter  overtook  and  captured 
and  released  a  lamb  while  the  maternal  instinct 
made  its  "bighorn"  mother  stop  and  plead  with 
pitiful  bleats;  and  that  slayer  of  a  dozen  grizzlies 
held  the  wee  animal  in  his  arms  and  talked  to  it, 
saying,  "You  know  the  old  man  wouldn't  hurt  you, 
don't  you?"  and  then  watched  the  pair  go  across  a 
ravine  below  the  forefoot  or  snout  of  a  glacier  and 
masked  his  feeling  by  shouting  after  the  fleeting  pair, 
"See  the  little  cuss  try  to  keep  up  with  his  mother !" 

Yet  it  is  ordained  that  one  species  shall  prey  on 
another;  a  mountain  lion  may  have  slain  that  lamb 
and  mother  later.  A  duck  is  seized  and  drawn  under 
water  by  an  otter;  eagles  bear  away  the  child  of  a 
mountain  goat;  a  fox  springs  on  a  rabbit  or  grouse, 
and  coyotes  run  down   the  antelope,      you  go  out 


HEALTHY  SCHOOLMA'AM 
Found  Out  How  to  Feed  Herself. 


Many  school  teachers,  at  the  end  of  their 
year's  work,  feel  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
worn  out,  physically  and  mentally.  The 
demand  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  of  a 
teacher  is  unusual,  and  unless  they  are  well 
fed  and  fed  upon  properly  selected  food  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  run  down. 

A  little  woman  teacher  in  Mich.,  who  has 
been  teaching  regularly  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  always  found  herself  thoroughly 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  session,  until 
within  the  last  year  she  has  made  nse  of. 
Grape-Nuts  food,  with  the  result  that  she 
closed  the  year  as  a  robust,  healthy,  strong, 
vigorous  woman,  having  gained  in  weight 
from  90  pounds  to  126 ;  her  nerves  strong, 
face  bright  and  cheery,  and  really  a  wonder 
to  all  her  friends,  who  constantly  comment 
on  her  color  and  strength.  She  knows  ex- 
actly to  what  the  change  is  attributed,  for 
in  the  years  past,  living  on  ordinary  food, 
she  has  almost  broken  down  before  the 
school  year  closed,  whereas  since  usinp 
Grape-Nuts,  this  change  has  been  brought 
about ;  evidence  prima  facie  of  the  value  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  for  rebuilding  the  brain 
and  nerve  centres.  "There's  a  Reason." 
Reed  "  The  Road  to  Wellville."  inpkgs 
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Can  be  depended  upon  for  consistent  and  satis- 
factory performance  at  all  times.  This  with 
their  unusually  low  cost  of  maintenance  makes 
them  the  most  desirable  cars  in  the  1907  market 
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Mark  XLIX 
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Mark  XLVIII,  24-28  HP., 

Touring  Car  $3000,  Limousine 
$4200,  is  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  medium  powered  car  to 
be  had. 

Mark  XLIX,  +0-45  H-  p-> 
Touring  Car  $4500,  Limousine 
or  Landaulet  $5500,  presents  an 
unrivalled   combination    of  speed, 


Mark  LXIX,  Electric  Victoria- 
Phaeton,  $1600,  is  unapproached 
in  its  class  for  radius  of  reliable 
action,  safety,  comfort,  smartness 
of  style  and  superb  finish. 

Mark  LXVIII,  Electric 
Brougham,  Landaulet,  Hansom 
and  Victoria,  each  $4000,  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ideal  town  carriages  for  pri- 
vate service. 

be 


power  and  luxury. 

Separate    catalogues    of  gasoline   and   electric    models    will 

sent   on    request] 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH  -  -  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  134-136-138  West  39th  Street 
CHICAGO  BRANCH  -  -  -  -  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  1332-1334  Michigan  Avenue 
BOSTON  -    -    The  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Trinity  Place  and  Stanhope  Street 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Take  Your  Ease  in  the 
DIXIE  COUCH  HAMMOCK 

Unlike  any  other—  perfectly  level.  Cannot  1 
Bag  or  tip.  Made  of  Extra  Heavy  White 
Canvas,  reversible  frame,  rope  laced.  Soft, 
resilient,  sanitary  Sea  Moss  Tufted  Mat- 
tross.  Cool,  weather  proof,  red  or  green  denim 
cover;6ft.  4in.  by30in.  wide.  Sent  complete  for 
hanging,  express  prepaid  to  you  on  receipt  of  $15. 

TEN    DAYS'  FREE,  TRIAL 

To  convince  yourself  of  the  solid  comfort  and 
delightful  charm  of  the  Di x ie,  try  it  for  10  days. 
Then  if  you  would  willingly  part  with  it,  re- 
turn it  at  "iir  expense  and  we  will  refund  your     ] 
money.  You  can't  be  comfortable  without  a 
ie  Hammock.    Order  one  today. 
Mk      DAtir.KTI  A  roni'ANY,  Suite  A, 
L*   V%a.  14  Slate  Street 

■tT\    Chicago,  0.  8,  A. 


Safer;  Nothing  Surer— 


THAN  NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

For  years  this  Company  has  paid 

6/^/    Guaranteed   Interest   on    its 
/\J  Bond  Shares  by  check  issued 
semi-annually.  Over  Half- Million 
Dollars  paid  to  investors  to  date. 
ASSETS   $1,650,000 

Investments  of  from  ?ioo  to  $10,000  accepted,  par- 

ticipatinK  in  earnings  from  date  of  receipt. 

K  rite  to-day  for  Booklet  o. 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co. 

Twelfth  year  of  gro^irixg  success 


4-9  H(th  Are. 
Sew  York 
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4-Cylinder—20  Horse  Power 

Model  G 
$2,000 
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No  other  automobile  in  America  is 
so  talked  about  as  the  season  opens  to 
its  widest  swing.  Placed  at  once  on 
the  plane  of  the  very  expensive  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  cars — meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  the 
highest  grade  four-cylinder  smoothness 

With  the  Cadillac 
Staying  Power 

In  appearance,  finish,  comfort  and 
going  power,  Model  G  classes  with 
automobiles  of  twice  the  price. 

An  ideal  town  car — a  sturdy  country 
car,  full  of  thoroughbred  dash.  Motor 
designed  and  finished  with  the  techni- 
cal perfection  resulting  from  the  largest 
automobile  business  in  the  world. 

Shaft  drive;  selective  type  sliding- 
gear  transmission  of  new  design ;  high 
speed  with  no  gears  in  mesh. 

All  models  demonstrated  by  nearest  dealer. 

Model  0—20  h.  p.  4-Cylinder  Touring  Car ;  $2,000 

(Catalog  0      A.D.) 
Model  H— 30  h.  p.  4-CylinderTouring  Car;  $2,500 

(Catalog  H      A.I) 
Model  M— 10  h.  p.  Four  Passenger  Car;    .       $950 

(Catalog  M      A.I). 

Model  K— 10  b.  p.  Runabout ;  .        .      $800 

i Catalog  M      A.D.) 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit ;  Lamps  not  included 

Send  for   Catalog   of  car   in    which   you 
are    interested 
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CADILLAC   MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Detroit.    Mich. 

Member  A  ssociation  L  itemed  A  utomobile  M/rs. 

7////////////////  C3  W/////M//////,  £2. 
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along  some  stream  when  the  sun  shines  best  and 
birds  sing,  and  a  hawk  swoops  and  takes  a  robin 
from  her  nest  and  leaves  the  fledglings  to  wail,  starve, 
and  die.  The  same  Scot,  when  asked  if  the  apostles 
ever  went  out  shooting,  replied:  "I  ken  they  had  no 
game  in  Palestine;    they  went  fishing  instead." 

Yet  the  hunting  is  not  mere  passion  for  killing. 
It  tests  courage,  hardihood,  endeavor,  manhood 
that  was  given  dominion  over  every  moving  thing 
that  lives  on  the  earth.  Nearly  every  pastor  in 
America  asks  a  blessing  over  the  roasted  turkey  each 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  may  even  say 
grace  over  game  illegally  killed,  "eating  what  is  set 
before  them,  and  asking  no  questions." 

But  to  the  angler  his  fishing  is  different.  He 
says  that  the  last  food  Christ  ate  on  earth  was 
fish.  Peter  went  a-fishing,  cast  himself  into  the 
sea  of  Tiberias  and  swam  to  where  his  risen  and 
returned  Master  had  fish  cooking  for  htm,  laid  on 
that  fire  of  coals,  and  who  told  him,  not  once  but 
three  times,  that  as  he  loved  him,  to  feed  the  Master's 
sheep. 

Pursuit  of  big  game  is  easiest  and  most  noise- 
less along  rivers  and  lakes,  where  the  captured 
animal  may  be  transported  to  the  camp,  trail, 
highway,  or  railroad  station  by  water.  No  ex- 
citement and  labor  exhaust  more  quickly  than 
when,  after  stalking  and  shooting  big  game,  the 
hunter  must  carry  it  through  a  jungle.  He  may 
be  miles  distant  from  his  guide,  and  already  worn 
and  tired  to  the  point  of  collapse,  and  must  choose 
between  heart-breaking  physical  exertion  and  leav- 
ing his  prize  for  hours.  Once  a  doe  was  shot  three 
miles  from  the  water  and  five  miles  from  the  canoe. 
The  guide  was  stalking  a  moose,  and,  of  course, 
miles  absent  when  worst  wanted.  It  was  a  hunting 
incident  of  early  November  north  of  Grand  Lake  in 
Eastern  Maine. 

Take  for  instance  the  triumph  of  an  angler  near 
Haines'  Landing  in  the  same  State.  He  has  cap- 
tured an  eight-pound,  square-tailed  trout;  his 
canoe  is  beached  just  beyond  a  clump  of  alders 
upon  his  left;  no  strenuous  putting  forth  of  all  his 
strength  and  endurance  is  required  of  him.  He 
joys  in  the  capture,  loves  the  shingle  of  that  beach, 
whose  stones  often  washed  for  a  week  by  the  waves. 
The  fish  seems  a  far  more  legitimate  prey  than  the 
doe  of  the  shooter.  The  child  shown  in  another 
instance  is  reveling  over  his  capture  of  an  over- 
grown, large-mouthed  bass  or  "trout"  at  Weir's 
Lake  in  Florida;  the  same  child  was  heart-broken 
at  sight  of  the  blood  on  the  head  and  wings  of  a 
turtle-dove,  which  is  a  game  bird  in  that  State. 

The  majority  of  old  sportsmen  would  applaud 
his  grief.  They  love  the  plash  of  waves  on  beaches, 
the  curving  flow,  music,  and  winding  light  of  water, 
the  rainbows  above  cascades,  the  accompaniment  of 
soughing  wind  through  the  jungle,  and  nodding  of 
bulrushes  along  the  line  of  blue  depths  where  the 
hooked  fish  leap  and  fight,  far  better  than  killing 
of  wild  life  fed  by  warm  blood,  and  thus  robbing  the 
forest  of  its  greatest  charm. 
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Camping  in  the  Suburbs. — To  enjoy  all  the 
novelty  and  advantages  of  a  summer  in  camp  it  is 
not  necessary  to  withdraw  to  the  mountains  or  the 
woods,  but  a  tenting  party  right  at  home  can  some- 
times be  found  to  do  just  as  well.  A  writer  in 
Country  Life  in  America  (June)  describes  how  he 
and  his  family  made  this  discovery.  Mother,  father, 
four  children,  and  four  servants  were  suddenly  left 
without  a  home,  but  on  their  estate  were  plenty  of 
trees  and  ideal  camping  land.  They  were  living 
thirty  miles  from  New  York,  where  the  father  had  to 
go  each  day  to  his  office.  He  suggested,  "tenta- 
tively and  apologetically,"  that  the  family  might 
camp  out.  After  much  discussion  the  suggestion 
was  acted  upon  and  so  satisfactory  did  the  arrange- 

VICTOR        HANDFORGED      AUTOMOBILE    ment  Prove  that  next  year  they  repeated  it  enthu- 

siastically.      We  quote  from  the  article  some  of  his 
practical  hints  : 


Automobile 

FLATIRON    BUILDING 

NEW   YORK 

Instructive;  Entertaining;  Necessary  to  Car 

Owners  and  Users.     Published  Weekly; 

$2.00  a  year;  10c  a  copy.    Send  Now  ! 


Water  cooled;  2  cycle  engine  4%  x 
4  cylinder;  wheels  37  inches;  1%- 
inch  Goodyear  cushion  tires ;  runs 
from  1  to  25  miles  per  hour.  No 
country  too  rough  or  hilly  for  the 
Hand-Forged  Victor.  Price 
$450,  including  leather  top,  fenders, 
iamps,  horn,  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars. 
Mi  Till!    ATJT0M0RIL1     »H..    CO.,    108  I  nrrnll   M..  St.  J.oul»,  Ho. 


The  tents  were  pitched  near  the  trees,  but   not 


A  Thousand  Dollars 


liiore  man  the  Knox  price  will  not  buy  a 
motor  car  of  greater  all-round  ability  than 
IS  possessed  by  the  model  "H"  Knox 
Waterless.  It  is  built  for  touring,  and  will 
do  more  of  the  day's  driving  on  the  high 
gear  than  any  other  car  in  its  class.  The 
lubrication  is  automatic — and  positive;  the 
cooling  is  perfect — without  the  plumbing 
troubles;  the  gearset  is  simple,  of  the  selec- 
tive type,  with  three  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse;  the  engine,  four  cylinders,  of  thirty 
road  horse-power,  will  take  you  anywhere 
you  want  to  go  as  fast  as  you  dare  drive 
The 

Model   "H" 


Knox    Waterless 


has  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  its  class. 
Any  KNOX  representative  will  prove  it. 
Let  us  send  you  the  address  of  the  nearest 
representative;  they  are  the  representative 
dealers  in  their  community.  Our  illustrated 
catalogue  is  yours  upon  request. 

Knox  Automobile  Company 

Member  Association  Licensed  A  utomobile 
Manufacturers 


The -Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable :  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
6  W  agnails  Company,  44-60  Ej  st  23d  Street,  New  York. 


GRKAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Its  1'arity  has  inade  it  famous." 


THE 

Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

with  its  wonderful  property  of 
setting  free  OXYGEN,  destroys 
the  germs  which  give  rise  to 
decay,  oxidizes  any  food  par- 
ticles which  may  lodge  between 
the  teeth  and  sterilizes  and 
deodorizes  the  whole  mouth. 
Makes  teeth  pearly  white. 

Of  all  druggists  25  cents 

Send  for  free  sample  and  booklet 

Guarantied  absolutely  purr  under  Food  *t>i<i  Drugs  Ad 
McKESS0N&  ROBBINS,  91-97  FullonSL,  N.Y. 


readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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under  dense  shade.  This  is  important.  The 
natural  inclination  of  an  amateur  tenter  is  to  rear 
his  home  in  the  heaviest  and  coolest  shade  to  be 
found,  thereby  making  a  great  mistake.  The 
first  and  best  thing  is  sunlight,  and  the  tents  must 
get  all  that  can  be  had.  The  chief  ill  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  dampness  that  permeates  everything 
during  a  northeaster.  So  have  the  tent  where  the 
sun  will  keep  all  in  it  dry  up  to  the  last  moment 
before  the  saturation  of  the  northeaster,  and  where 
it  will  dry  again  immediately  after  the  storm.  To 
be  sure,  in  the  hottest  days  an  exposed  tent  is  like 
Tophet  inside,  but  then  one  doesn't  stay  inside  on 
the  hot  days,  or  for  that  matter  on  any  days  ex- 
cept the  few  that  bring  driving  rain-storms,  and 
then  it  is  cool  enough  inside.  Indeed,  the  north- 
east storm  is  the  only  real  drawback  to  camp 
life. 

There  is  no  danger  of  rain  coming  into  a  fairly 
constructed  tent,  but  there  is  a  damp  chilliness  about 
everything  that  makes  it  worth  while  to  provide  an 
oil  stove.  This  will  dry  the  air  in  a  moderate-sized 
tent   with  surprizing  effectiveness 

Having  defied  our  loving  relatives  and  friends, 
and  having  almost  convinced  ourselves  that  we 
were  not  inhuman  in  exposing  the  infant,  in  early 
May,  camping  was  begun.  The  maids  were  quar- 
tered in  the  little  cottage,  the  coachman  ingeniously 
made  himself  a  Dyak  home  of  the  second-story  hay- 
mow platform  in  the  old-fashioned  barn,  half  full 
of  timothy,  and  four  tents  were  set  up  for  the  family, 
the  nurse,  and  guests. 

Two  tents  were  7x9,  one  was  10J  x  14  with  a 
fly  projecting  six  feet  in  front,  and  one  was 
10  x  12. 

The  mother  and  baby  occupied  the  last;  the 
nurse  and  three  children  took  the  biggest.  One 
of  the  small  tents  figured  as  a  guest  chamber,  and 
the  father  of  the  family  pitched  the  fourth  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

The  floors  (for  there  must  be  floors)  were  made 
of  spruce  boards  ten  inches  wide,  nailed  to  2  x  4 
scantlings.  In  the  smaller  tents  the  floor  was  made 
in  two  sections,  in  the  larger,  in  three  sections,  so 
that  they  could  easily  be  taken  up  and  stored  at 
the  end  of  the  summer. 

Our  new  homes  were  the  variety  known  as  "  wall 
tents"    and    were    made   of    ten-ounce    white    duck 


CHILDREN  SHOWED  IT 

Effect  of  Their  Warm  Drink  in  the 
Morning. 


"A  year  ago  I  was  a  wreck  from  coffee 
drinking  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
my  position  in  the  school  room  because  of 
nervousness. 

"I  was  telling  a  friend  about  it  and  she 
said,  'We  drink  nothing  at  meal  time  but 
Postum  Food  Coffee,  and  it  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  something  we  can  enjoy  drink- 
ing with  the  children.' 

"I  was  astonished  that  she  would  allow 
the  children  to  drink  any  kind  of  coffee, 
but  she  said  Postum  was  the  most  healthful 
drink  in  the  world  for  children  as  well  as 
for  older  ones,  and  that  the  condition  of 
both  the  children  and  adults  showed  that  to 
be  a  fact. 

"My  first  trial  was  a  failure.  The  cook 
boiled  it  four  or  five  minutes  and  it  tasted 
so  flat  that  I  was  in  despair,  but  determined 
to  give  it  one  more  trial.  This  time  we 
followed  the  directions  and  boiled  it  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  boiling  began.  It  was  a 
decided  success  and  I  was  completely  won 
by  its  rich  delicious  flavour.  In  a  short 
time  I  noticed  a  decided  improvement  in 
my  condition  and  kept  growing  better  and 
better  month  after  month,  until  now  I  am 
perfectly  healthy,  and  do  my  work  in  the 
school  room  with  ease  and  pleasure.  I 
would  not  return  to  the  nerve-destroying 
regular  coffee  for  any  money." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Read  the  famous 
little  "Health  Classic,"  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  inpkgs. 


I  trust  you  will  not  fail  to 
get  your  demonstration  of 

the  "  Maxwell"  before  you  buy  your  car. 

My  interest  in  the  matter  is  more  than  merely  the  interest  of  the  president  or 
the  company  which  makes  the  •  •  Maxwell  " — it  is  the  interest  of  a  fellow  motorist. 
If  I  were  the  only  "Maxwell"  enthusiast  in  America  you  might  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt  my  glowing  descriptions  of  what  the  "Maxwell"  has  done  and 
what  it  will  do  for  you. 

There  are  today  over  6,000  "  Maxwell"  owners  who  are  every  whit  as  en- 
thusiastic over  the  '*  Maxwell  "  as  I  am,  because  they  are  getting  unqualified  value 
out  of  their  cars.  Therefore  you  can  safely  consider  my  forecast  of  what  the 
"  Maxwell"  will  do  for  you  as  not  nearly  strong  enough. 

And  so  I  want  to  urge  you,  as  motorist  talking  to  motorist,  to  get  a  thorough 
demonstration  of 


PP 


If  you'll  address  me  personally  I  will  send  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
"  Maxwell"  dealer  nearest  you,  who  will  explain  the  "  Maxwell's"  construc- 
tion to  you  in  detail. 

Also,  if  you  will  addresss  Department  30,  a  copy  of  the  interesting  "  Maxwell  " 
catalog  and  other  literature  will  be  sent  you  immediately.  This  catalog,  besides 
explaining  the  "Maxwell's"  principles  and  construction,  reviews  the  "Max- 
well's" unrivaled  record  for  endurance. 

To  appreciate  the  "Maxwell,"  ask   for  a  demonstration 
over  country  roads — not  just  on  asphalt ! 


d^M^O 


President,  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Members  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 

80  Chestnut  Street.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Main  Plant:  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Factories:  Chicago,  111.;  Pawtucket,  P.  I. 

DEALERS   IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


1^-14  //.   P.    Tourabout,  $825 


16-20  H.   P.    Touring  Cart.  $1,450 


'Riding  Comfort" 


forborne  and 

■niin— 

n  genuine 


Whitman 


Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  containing  everything  from 
"Saddle  to  Spur." 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Successors  to  Thk  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


$12 

to 

$65 


A.B.C.  AUTOMOBILE,  $400 

SIMPLE  AS  ITS  NAME 

<!,  powerful  and  durable  aulomo* 
k-'e  nl'ii-  •  '  I--  f  t 

to  opt-r  it*;  I  N 

-  the    A    H.  C 
SpeeJ*  up  to  20m.  per  hour    Hi 
to  puncture,   Write  fur  <*ai  in  uUr$. 

A.  B.  C.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 
1518  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SPENCERIAN 

,    PENS 


glide  over  the  paper  without  1 
hack,  or  haggle.  Sample  card 
all  different,  sent  for  6cts.  postag 

SPENCERIAn  PCI  C3..  343  Dro*ow»t,  New  York 


Publish   Post  Cards 

Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  and'  save  all  Middlemen's 
Profits.  We  make  1'nst  Cards  exclusively  for  you  from  any 
size  Photo  or  Print  you  send  us,  deliver,  them  in  10  davs' 
time,  guarantee  net  to  use  your  subjects  for  anyone  else 
and  put  your  Name  on  each  one  as  the  Publisher.  Prices— 
500  cards,  fjoo:  1000  cards.  £6.00  Send  for  Samples- 
and  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

RICH  PHOTO-PROCESS  CO..  Dept.  47 
28  Ea*t  23rd  Street  -  -  New  York 


PrintYour 
Own 
Cards 


Circulars,  boorfs,  nc-vspaper 
Press  (S  Larger,  *1-. 
Money  saver,  maker  AH 
printed  rules.  Write 
factor]  tor  catalog,  pi 
type,  paper,  oarda 
1111.  PRESS  CO.,  Mcridtn,  Con 


SONG 


POEMS  WANTED,  also 
al    t/om  positions.      We    pay 

[loyalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 
We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  of  charge. 
GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W.  7th  SL,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  fully 
guaranteed 


"Stop  Watch"..  *7i2 


in 

Silverode 
Case 


IT  is  indispensable  for  recording 
*■  the  exact  time  to  a  i  second  in 
all  athletic  events,  motoring,  racing, 
photography,  and  in  all  laboratorial 
and  scientific  work.  Especially 
adapted  for  use  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, nurses,  etc. 

The  New    York  Standard 

CHRONOGRAPH 

is  the  lowest  priced,  is  the  only 

one  fully  guaranteed  and  the  only  one  made  in  America. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JEWELERS 


NEW  YORK  STANDARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

118-138  Woodward  St.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


T^Bic?nA^S8w1in«uS;^teH^  °Ll:  '.Physicians  Urge  the  Use  of  "Sanitaire  Beds" 

cloth,  236  pages.    $1.20  net.     Funk  &   Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


About  this 

IXQIN 

In  Particular 

"The  Watch  That's  Made  for 
The  Majority." 

It  is  second  nature  when  think- 
ing of  watches  to  think  of  ELGIN. 

The  name  ELGIN  stands  for  var- 
ious grades  of  watches — varying 
according  to  the  number  of  jewels, 
character  of  materials  and  work- 
manship entering  into  the  con- 
struction. 

The  ELGIN  in  particular  that  we 
mention  is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER 
Grade  Movement.  This  desig- 
nates an  ELGIN  of  popular  price — 
'*  The  Watch  That's  Made  for  the 
"Majority  "  A  17-jewel,  finely  ad- 
justed movement  which  can  be  had 
in  the  various  sizes  for  men's  and 
boys'  use,  and  in  the  models  now 
so  popular.  Ask  your  jeweler  to 
show  it  to  you. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 
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Don't  Sleep  on  Unhealthful  Beds 

The  bed  of  cleanliness  and  purity,  of  perfect  hygienic, 
restful  sleep,  is  a  "Sanitaire"  Bed.  Made  of  metal,  with 
a  surface  as  haid  and  smooth  and  brilliant  as  polished 
marble.  No  dust  nor  disease-germs  nor  vermin  can  find 
lodgement  in  a  Sanitaire  Bed.  tvery  point  is  penetrable  by 
fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Every  "Sanitaire"  Bed  is  made  with  studied  attention  to 
hygienic  construction ,  strength  and  beauty  of  line  and  finish . 
Compare  a  dazzling  "Snowy  White"  or  "Sanitaire  Golf?" 
metal  "Sanitaire"  Bed  with  the  dark,  heavy,  cumbersome 
structure  of  a  wooden  bed.  Compare  them  with  other  iron 
beds  and  see  the  difference. 

The  New  "Sanitaire"  Bed  Factory 

is   one   of   the   largest  and   finest   factories  in  the   world. 
t£^  Sanitaire  Beds  are  sold  by  reputable  dealers  everywhere. 
Look  for  our  "Guarantee  Price  Tag."     You  will   find   it 
bearing  our  trade-mark  on  genuine  "Sanitaire"  Beds. 

CDCC    Wf  mil  semi  you  our  illustrated  booklet  "HOW  TO  SLEEP 

intC   WELL,"  written  by  Ellen  Dean  Wade,  M.D.    Writ*  lor  it. 

MARION  IRON  AND  BRASS  BED  CO.  fflflaft 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
1  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


EUREKA 


IN 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100.     25c. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  free  sample 
envelope. 

CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 

I  :t  I   Farrand  St. 
Bioomfleld,  HI.  J. 


with  roof  flies  of  brown  khaki.  This  fly  is  very 
important,  as  the  air  space  between  the  two  canvas 
roofs  is  essential  for  coolness,  and  as  it  settles  once 
and  for  all  the  question  of  water-tightness.  Not 
one  drop  of  rain  made  its  appearance  inside  any 
of  our  tents  through  the  whole  of  a  rather  wet 
summer. 

The  four  tents,  housing  seven  people  and  pro- 
viding a  guest  tent  besides,  cost  $86.55.  This 
amount  covered  the  extra  projecting  fly  for  the 
children's  tent,  which  furnished  a  fine  porch  for 
shelter  in  warm  rains,  and  also  included  the  cost 
of  a  window  for  each  tent,  with  bobbinet  screens. 
The  material  was  of  the  best  quality.  Second-  and 
third-rate  qualities,  which  would  be  just  as  good 
for  one  summer,  would  have  been  much  cheaper. 
We  invested  in  bobbinet  mosquito  netting  fronts, 
but  found  that  we  did  not  need  them  so  far  as 
mosquitoes  were  concerned.  They  were  useful 
to  keep  out  the  innumerable  crop  of  beetles  and 
other  bugs  that  appear  in  rotation  throughout  the 
summer,  and  which,  if  one  happens  to  take  a  notion 
to  read  late  into  the  night,  create  too  much  of  a 
diversion  for  the  average  human  nerves.  Also 
we  set  up  a  little  toilet  tent  that  cost  $3,  to  hold 
bathtubs,  water-vessels,  etc. 

We  feel  a  little  shamefaced  over  the  question 
of  water  supply,  for  we  had  the  ignominious  com- 
fort of  camping  out  over  a  perfectly  sophisticated 
water  pipe  from  the  village  reservoir — which  was 
almost  too  easy.  A  spring  or  lake,  or  at  least  a 
well,  would  have  been  much  more  in  character, 
but  would  have  made  a  good  deal  more  work.  If 
any  one  who  reads  this  article  has  the  same  good 
luck  that  we  had,  in  losing  a  house  and  having  to 
spend  a  summer  in  tents,  let  the  water  supply  be 
the  first  and  most  important  consideration.  We 
will  whisper  only  to  sympathizers  and  emulators 
that  the  one  single  thing  we  wished  for  once  in  a 
while  and  couldn't  get  was  a  bathroom,  with  all 
its  accessory  conveniences 

The  only  drawback  as  to  bed-rock  convenience 
in  housekeeping  is  the  question  of  water,  and  that 
is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  seem,  because  in  camping 
the  children  find  it  fun  instead  of  work  to  "tote" 
their  own  water  and  make  up  their  own  beds. 

For  beds  we  used  iron  and  wooden  cots;  old 
chiffoniers,  small  iron  washstands,  and  clothes- 
trees  completed  the  furnishing.  The  clothes- 
trees  are  a  necessity  where  one  is  putting  on  civ- 
ilized togs  every  day  to  go  to  the  city,  and  where 
there  are  calls  to  be  made  and  calls  to  be  received — 
where,  in  short,  one  is  merely  flirting  with  the 
simple  life. 

But  how  about  cooking  and  eating  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  should  have  gotten  along  quite 
as  charmingly  if  we  had  not  had  the  little  cottage — 
by  simply  putting  up  a  tent  for  the  kitchen.  Tc 
any  one  who  wishes  to  try  household  camping  with- 
out an  auxiliary  cottage,  we  suggest  a  kitchen 
tent  with  a  small  annex  for  the  cook's  bedroom, 
and  a  covered  way  leading,  say,  twenty-five  feet  to 
a  dining-tent.  Such  an  arrangement  could  be  had 
at  a  cost  of  $50  or  less,  and  with  proper  care  tents 
of  the  excellent  quality  we  got  should  last  four  or 
five  seasons  at  least. 

Having  the  cottage,  we  installed  the  cook  thereiu 
and  built  a  roomy  porch  in  front  under  the  trees 
and  looking  down  into  the  ravine;  on  this  porch 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  tents  we  took  our 
meals. 

From  May  till  mid-July  we  breakfasted  and 
dined  to  the  accompaniment  of  wood-thrushes, 
veeries,  and  scarlet-tanagers.  Almost  every  eve- 
ning in  June  a  duet  between  two  particularly  gifted 
wood-thrushes  would  come  off  at  sunset  within 
fifty  feet  of  our  table,  and  if  anything  can  ethereal- 
ize  Packingtown  beefsteak,  we  prescribe  this  wood- 
thrush  sauce. 

But  the  three  months'  old  baby  ?  The  young 
mother  ?  And  the  three  bigger  babies  ?  Well, 
it  must  be  confest  that  this  quintet  about  whom 
our  friends  were  so  solicitous  were  not  invalid:,  to 
begin  with,  but  the  rosiness  and  fatness  and  general 
sturdiness  of  the  outfit  after  two  months  of  con- 
sistent open-air  living  were  beyond  belief.  i'he 
infant's  progress  was  simply  phenomenal,  and  in 
this  considerable  family  of  healthy  youngsters  she 
shattered  all  records.  For  the  first  summer  in  our 
nine  years  of  family  records  not  a  sniffle  or  a  sneeze 
was  heard. 
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Agasiiz  in  His  Summer  School.  —  Tuesday  of 
last  week  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Agassiz. 
In  The  Independent,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  writes  of  the 
summer  school  conducted  by  the  famous  scientist 
on  the  island  of  Penikese.  at  which  he  and  some 
fifty  others  were  students  in  1873.  With  Agassiz, 
we  read,  the  study  of  nature  was  "the  joyous  ex- 
pression of  the  play  impulse,"  and  from  his  love  of 
the  out-of-doors  study  arose  his  influence  in  stirring 
up  enthusiasm  among  his  students  at  this  summer 
school.  The  school-house  at  Penikese  was  an  old 
barn.  This  building  served  for  both  lecture-room 
and  dining-hall,  and  "the  lecture  and  the  dinner 
went  together."     Dr.  Jordan  writes: 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  three  long  tables,  a  mov- 
able blackboard  always  by  his  side,  sat  Agassiz, 
and  when  the  dishes  were  being  cleared  away  the 
lecture  would  begin.  One  day  we  had  scup  for 
breakfast,  and  the  lecture  was  on  the  osteology  of 
Stenotomus,  while  the  bones  of  the  fish  we  were  to 
study  lay  nicely  cleaned  about  our  plates. 

It  wa6  on  the  second  morning  that  occurred  the 
memorable  incident  of  the  summer. 

He  arose  as  the  dishes  were  taken  out,  this  time 
without  chalk  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  speak,  with 
that  wonderful  touch  of  eloquence  which  is  denied  to 
most  men  of  science,  of  his  purpose  in  calling  us 
together.  The  swallows  flew  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ing, grazing  his  shoulder  in  their  flight.  He  told 
us  that  the  people  of  America  needed  a  better  edu- 
cation, one  that  would  bring  them  in  closer  contact 
with  the  realities  of  nature,  and  therefore  with  truth. 
He  told  us  how  this  training  of  people  to  think 
clearly  and  rightly  and  righteously  ought  to  be 
accomplished,  and  he  dwelt  on  the  results  which 
might  come  to  our  country  from  the  training  and 
consecration  of  fifty  teachers,  young  men  and  young 


women  armed  with  enthusiasm  and  with  youth  on  | 
their  side. 

This  summer  at  Penikese  was  to  be  no  ordinary 
[piece  of  school-work,  still  less  a  merry  summer's 
outing.  We  were  there  tor  a  mission  work  of  the 
highest  possible  importance.  He  spoke  with  in- 
tense earnestness  and  with  great  dramatic  power 
and  this  was  heightened  by  the  deep  religious  feeling 
so  characteristic  of  his  mind.  For  to  Agassiz  each 
object  in  nature,  as  well  as  each  law  of  nature  was 
a  thought  of  God,  and  trifling  thoughts  and  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  God's  ideal  exprest  in  nature 
was  to  him  the  most  foolish  form  of  sacrilege. 

What  Agassiz  actually  said  that  morning  can  never 
be  said  again.  No  reporter  took  his  language,  and 
no  one  after  all  these  years  can  Call  back  the  charm  j 
of  his  manner  or  the  simplicity  and  impressiveness  j 
of  his  zeal  and  faitfi.  At  the  end,  he  said  abruptly  | 
as  he  sat  down,  l  would  not  have  any  one  pray 
for  me  now."  For  a  moment  we  were  surprized,  not 
knowing  what  he  meant.  Then  it  flashed  over  us 
that  he  wished  to  say  that  he  would  not  like  to  call 
on  any  one  else  to  pray  instead  of  him.  And  he 
concluded  with  the  hope  that  each  one  of  us  would 
utter  his  own  prayer  in  silence.  Whittier  has  per- 
fectly described  this  scene: 

"Even  the  careless  heart  was  moved, 
And  the  doubting  gave  assent 
With  a  gesture  reverent 
To  the  Master  well  beloved. 

"As  thin  mists  are  glorified 
By  the  light  they  can  not  hide, 
All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw. 
Through  its  veil  of  tender  awe, 
How  his  face  was  still  unlit 
By  the  old  sweet  look  of  it. 
Hopeful,  trustful,  full  of  cheer 
And  the  love  that  casts  out  fear." 

And  after  this,  during  the  summei  at  Penikese 
with  its  succession  of  joyous  mornings,  bright  days, 
and  calm  nights,  with  every  charm  of  sea  and  sky. 
the  master  was  with  us  all  day  long,  all  the  time 
ready  with  help  and  encouragement,  always  ready 
to  draw  on  his  own  wide  experience  in  Eurone  and 
in  America,  always  ready  to  give  us  irom  his  own 


Beauty  of  design  is  only  one  item  in 

Miller    Monuments 

Careful  selection  of  the  highest-grade  granite  only  ;  skilled 
carving  by  sculptors-  not  stone-cutters  ;  studious  regrrd  for 
the  location  and  surroundings  of  the  family  plot  ;  thorough 
carrying  out  of  your  order  in'every  detail,  to  the  fin:.l  en  c- 
tion  of  the  memorial  all  these  and  more  are  what  dis' n- 
guish  Miller  Memorials  from  all  others  and  insure  satisfac- 
tion. 

Monument-making  has  been  my  fife  work.  Dealing  with 
me  you  deal  with  the  manufacturer  direct,  and  proper  price 
is  another  of  my  strong  points. 

My  illustrated  book  on  memorials  .s  intert  st- 
ing, and  will  be  sent  to  you  free  on  request. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(ThomaTA°MiPler)  47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  income, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  put  you  in  line  to  maketfrom  | 
to  $15,000  yearly  right  in  your  own  locality.  Our  ; 
sition  is  one  of  the  most  .viting  and  digr.ified.ever  offered 
to  ambitious  men.  It's  dignity  and  attractiveness  are  un- 
questioned. It  is  backed  up  by  an  organization  of  the 
highest  standing.  It  is  secure  and  will  be  a  success  from 
the  start.     Our  references  assure  that. 

McCORMACK   REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 
8rg  Times  Building,  New  York 


PIANOS    OF    FAMOUS    MAKE 

IN  A  SALE.     $100  TO  $300  SAVING 

nHERE  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  people  who  want  to  own  a  good  piano  but  don't  buy  because  of  the  price. 
€|  Unusual  conditions  are  bringing  here  almost  every  day  pianos  of  famous  makes  that  are  in  fine  condition — many  actually 
like  new — and  they   come  in  such  fashion  that  we  must  sell  them  speedily  and  can  sell  them  jrom    $1 00  to  $300 

under  the  usual  prices.     ^  This  advertisement  is  an  effort  to  bring  together 
these  piano  bargains  and  the  people  who  want  them. 

We  are  not  in  the  second-hand  piano  business;  this  point  we  want  to 
emphasize.     We  control  and  sell  the 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
OVER  A   HUNDRED    BARGAINS 


Fischer  Upright  Ebony 
Chickering  Upright  Walnut 
Hardman  Upright  Rosewood 
Heller  6k  Co.  Upright  Mahogany 
Wheelock  Upright  Mahogany 
Emerson  Upright  Mahogany 
Schiller  Upright  Mahogany 
Behning  6k  Sons  Upright  Mahogany 
Kranich  6k  Bach  Upright  Rosewood 
Knabe  Upright  Rosewood 
Everett  Upright  Walnut 
Behr  Bros.  &  Co.  Upright  Walnut 
Steinway  6k  Sons  Upright  Ebonized 
Knabe  Upright  Mahogany 
Knabe  Mignon  Grand  Mahogany 
Steele  Pianola  Piano  Mahogany 
Sterling  Upright  Mahogany 
Kranich  6k  Bach  Upright  Butternut 
Brown  6k  Simpson  Upright  Mahogany 
Weber  Baby  Grand  Walnut 


Price 

Price 

New 

Now 

$350 

$175 

500 

250 

300 

200 

275 

225 

400 

275 

325 

225 

325 

225 

400 

225 

450 

250 

550 

275 

450 

295 

450 

300 

600 

325 

500 

375 

850 

675 

800 

525 

3G0 

225 

450 

300 

350 

225 

900 

500 

LOESER,  HELLER  AND  REIMAN 
PLAYER-PIANOS 

which  are    upright  pianos  that  everyone  can  play  by  aid  of  a  wonderful 
mechanism  concealed  within  the  case. 

To  get  these  Player-pianos,  people  are  giving  up  their  Chicker- 
ings,  Steinways,    Knabes,     Hardmans,    etc.,    and     many    of    the 
instruments  that  thus  come  to  us  are  absolutely  as  good  as  new.        (^ 

We  want  to  sell  them  speedily.     We  want  the  room  they       -\>  FREDER,CK 
occupy  on   our   piano   floors.     And  so  we  offer  them  for         C     loeser&co. 
$100    to    $300  less    than   the  new    instruments  would       jp       Bnwkiyi.  s.v. 
cost  you  anywhere.  <   JftJZt^Z 

We  guarantee   them  just  as  if  they  were  new       ^     your  pamphlet  deenptrre 

\Y/  I        .1  r  &y       of  the  Piano*  which  you  are 

pianos.      We  make  the  terms  of  payment  so  easy      y>   offenng  „  %pe6ai  ^^  ^ 
that  the  purchase  is  no  burden  at  all. 


Write  TO-DAY  for  a  catalogue  describing  over  a  hundred  of  these  under-price  instruments. 


BROOKLYN 


|  In  evwy  detail  rtw  L—dinj  Retail  tjtabfahmrtof  BrecHyn.| 


NEW    YORK 


£      information     concerning 

easy  payment  plan,  term*  of  sbij>- 
A  "       mr nt.  etc 

X      Nair.r 


\* 
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A  Sure  Sign  of 
Poor  Paint 

When  you  see  painters  burning 
off  old  paint,  preliminary  to  re- 
painting, it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
previous  work  was  done  with  some- 
thing other  than  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Linseed  Oil.  It  is  poor  con- 
solation for  the  owner  to  find  it  out 
so  late;  consequently  the  paint- 
burner  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
practicable  test  for  pure  paint. 

The  better  plan  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  paint  is  Pure  White  Lead 
before  the  painting  is  done.  Pure 
White  Lead  never  scales,  but  wears 
down  uniformly,  leaving  a  perfect 
surface  for  repainting. 

To  be  sure  of  Pure  White  Lead, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  see 
that  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  is  on 
the  side  of  every  keg.  We  stand 
behind  that  boy. 

Send  for 

Book 

Full  of  practical 
suggestions  and 
helps  to  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  paint. 
Free  upon  request. 
Address  Dept.  R. 

NATIONAL    LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities   is   nearest  you  • 
New  York.    Boston.    Buffalo,    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati,    Chioaeo.    St.  Louis, 

Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros   Co.) 

Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  4  Oil  Co.] 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

]y«IMn  ON  THE  BODY"  A  most  interest- 
A  *  al  »  '  "  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Boisof  the  University 
ol  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  W  agnails 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


You  pay  every  year  for  iniurance  against  fire  damage. 
You  get  free  insurance  against  weather  damage  as 
long  as  your  building  stands,  through 


Genuine 

Bangor 

Slate 


Roofs 


"outlive   the   building  with- 
out paint  or  repairs" 
Can  you  say  more  ?    Or  ask  more  f 

Our  free    Roof    Book   wordVof  the 

tin  people  about  tin         |  patent  people  about  tar,  /   '  I 

tile  tile  gravel, asphalt, flint, etc.     for     il 

shingle"  shingle  .  slate  people  about  slate  *  n o w  .' 

Genuine   Bangor   Slate   Co. 
Ray    Bldg.,   Easton,    Pa. 


stock  of  knowledge.  Whatever  he  said  was  trans- 
lated into  language  we  could  understand,  and  to  be 
intelligible  is  the  best  mark  of  the  great  teacher. 
The  boundless  enthusiasm  which  surrounded  him 
like  an  atmosphere  was  always  present.  In  this 
atmosphere  relative  values  were  sometimes  distorted, 
and  little  discoveries  and  little  achievements  ap- 
peared very  large  when  seen  in  its  light.  But  all 
this  was  good  for  us,  for  the  world  has  plenty  of 
means  of  taking  away  delusions.  He  was  always  an 
optimist,  and  a  large  part  of  his  strength  lay  in  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  the  present  moment.  The 
thing  he  had  in  hand  was  the  one  thing  best  worth 
doing;  the  people  around  him  were  the  men  best 
worth  helping,  and  "the  bit  of  sod  under  his  feet" 
was  "the  sweetest  to  him  in  this  world,  in  any  world." 
Picturesque  and  dramatic  he  was  in  every  situation, 
as  befits  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  love  and  approbation  of  students  and 
friends,  and  the  influence  of  his  personality  was 
thrown  into  every  scientific  discussion.  This,  again, 
has  been  a  matter  of  criticism,  but  it  was  helpful  to 
us.  With  no  other  leader  of  science  has  the  work 
and  the  man  been  so  unified  as  with  Agassiz. 


Special  Agent  Johnson,  a  Prohibitionist 
Who  Prohibits. — From  Tulsa,  I.  T.,  comes  an 
account  of  how  William  E.  Johnson,  special  agent 
for  the  Interior  Department  for  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Indian  Territory,  has  been 
waging  war  against  the  gambling-joints  and  drinking- 
places.  When  gambling  was  severely  attacked 
recently  in  Texas  and  most  of  the  offenders  were 
driven  from  the  State,  many  of  them  crossed  the  line 
into  Indian  Territory  and  set  up  their  establishments 
in  the  prosperous  oil-regions.  With  the  gamblers 
came  the  saloon  men.  But  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
is  prohibited  in  the  Territory,  and  when  Johnson 
got  information  against  these  invaders  he  proceeded 
to  warm  things  up  for  them.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Prohibition  Press  from  Tulsa  gives 
this  report. 

A  tew  days  ago,  Special  Agent  Johnson  began  his 
campaign  by  slipping  into  the  city  accompanied  by 
three  picked  men,  arriving  shortly  before  midnight. 
Their  movements  were  so  swift  and  sudden  that 
many  believed  there  were  ten  times  that  number. 
For  four  hours,  the  business-section  of  the  city  was 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  In  that  time  three  big 
gambling-houses  were  destroyed.  The  flames  from 
the  big  bonfires  reached  as  high  as  the  tallest  build- 
ings. In  addition  to  the  burning  out  of  the  three 
gambling-houses,  about  five  hundred  bottles  of 
whisky  were  seized  and  destroyed  and  eleven  men 
arrested.  The  names  of  the  men  who  assisted  John- 
son in  this  wild  night's  work  were  Sam  Cone,  Ed 
T.  Egan,  and  Frank  West,  the  latter  being  an  allotted 
Creek  Indian  of  mixt  blood. 

In  the  two  days  following,  in  which  the  boot- 
leggers and  gamblers  were  chased  all  over  the  city, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Tulsa  World,  the  leading 
daily  paper  here,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  gam- 
blers and  bootleggers  left  the  city. 

The  raiders  in  pairs  then  began  making  forays  in 
the  surrounding  towns  of  the  oil  field  where  the  Texas 
gamblers  had  found  abiding-places, and  were  attem;  t- 
ing  to  sell  whisky  as  a  side-line.  Many  of  these  trips 
were  made  in  wagons  as  the  "spotters"  of  the 
gamblers  would  telegraph  to  all  the  towns  on  the 
railways  whenever  the  raiders  started  by  train  in 
any  direction. 

At  Collinsville,  the  gambling-house  was  destroyed, 
a  wagon-load  of  paraphernalia  being  burned  in  the 
streets,  and  about  fifty  gallons  of  "spiked  cider" 
destroyed.  At  Mounds,  the  gambling-house  was 
"burned  out"  and  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  de- 
stroyed in  a  drug-store.  At  Skiatook,  the  gambling- 
house   of   "Snake"    Morris  was  burned  and   about 


Special  Trains— N.  K.  A.  and  C.  E.  Conventions 

Personally  conducted  special  trains  via  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line  leave  early  in  July 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Special  all-expense  tours  at  very 
low  rates  for  ro-ind  trip,  including  sleeping  car  accommoda- 
tions, meals,  etc.  All  the  advantages  of  a  delightful  and 
carefully  arranged  tour  in  congenial  company.  Write  for 
itineraries  and  full  particulars.  S.  A.  Hi  n  BISON,  Man- 
ager Tourist  Department,  212  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 

This  modern  method  of  banking  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  is  secure.  Our  method  places 
the  advantages  of  this  strong  old  bank  within 
reach  of  every  person  having  postoffice  accom- 
modations. 

Those  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  their  savings  or  surplus  funds  should 
write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Banking  by  Mail 
Booklet  L.D. 

Founded  1862. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Interest  Paid. 

Assets  $16,000,000.00. 


5MITHFIELD  5T.AND  4T.»AVe 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


7%  Preferred  Stock 

■   (Cumulative) 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co. 

Total    Issue    $5,000,000.     Par    $100 

The  Brill  Company  owns  large  street  railway  car 
building  plants  in  five  cities.  The  business  dates 
from  1869  and  has  returned  profits  steadily.  The  Com- 
pany is  now  earning  at  the  rate  of  over  ^x/2  times  the 
preferred  stock  dividend  required.  Descriptive  circular 
mailed  on  application.  ■ 

We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  this  stock  at 
$100  a  share,  and  accrued  dividend,  and 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  industrial  in- 
vestment. 

EDWARD  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Bankers 

Members  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchanges 

511  Chestnut  Street  7  Wall  Street 

Philadelphia  New  York 


JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

General   Investments 


STlM     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AWYERS  AND  DOCTORS 

AND  ALL  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEN 

I  want  to  send  you  500  really  fine  business  cards 
for  $2.00.  $1 .00  with  order,  balance  if  the  cards 
please.  YOU  decide.  Write  copy  plainly  and 
specify  plain  or  fancy  type.  Samples  on  request 
Goods  delivered  to  your  address  prepaid 

H.   H.  STALKER,  PROGRESSIVE  PRINTER 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


The  Dayton  Sprayer 

and     Whitewasher 

Covers  10,000  sq.  feet  of  surface  per  day 

with  whitewash,  cold  water  paints  or  disinfectants. 
Used  by  farmers,  tobacco  growers,  horticulturists, 
for  watering,  destroying  insect 
pests orplant  diseases 
Easily  operated,  de- 
veloping high  pi 
sure  for  extin- 
guishing Area, 
washing  vehi- 
cles, etc.— will 
lastallfetime. 
Write  for  cat- 
alog of  other 
kinds  an  i 
prices. 

'   Dayton  Supply  Co.  SuPmSm 

20  Ml  -tW  00         «     ,>,pt,A'«,..  On  Bhl .  I13.9B 

■     ,   .?•      k        ..,.     Dayton,    -    Ohio.    liiludlognoM.  ato 
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twenty  bottles  of  whisky  destroyed.  Morris  and  his 
brother  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Tulsa,  where  they 
were  placed  under  $1,000  bonds  each  for  bootlegging 
Here  an  advertised  "  bad  man,"  named  Bill  Burke, 
armed  himself  and  sought  to  frighten  the  officers 
out  of  town.  Johnson  at  once  turned  the  two 
prisoners  over  to  his  assistant  Cone,  and,  taking  his 
magazine  rifle,  started  down  the  middle  of  the  street 
to  give  battle  to  the  "Terror."  The  Special  Agent 
was  covered  with  sweat  and  mud,  and  blood  was 
running  from  a  fresh  cut  in  his  hand  received  on 
broken  glass.  Burke  failed  to  "make  good"  when 
thus  confronted.  On  the  contrary,  he  jumped  on  a 
horse  and  galloped  for  the  woods,  without  even  wait- 
ing to  saddle  his  horse  or  get  his  coat.  At  Tulla- 
hasse  there  came  near  being  a  tragedy.  Johnson 
sent  Cone  on  a  hurry  trip  to  head  off  a  couple  of 
trunks  full  of  whisky  which  had  been  sent  there  as 
baggage.  Cone  seized  and  destroyed  the  liquor  and 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  an  old  house, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Mann,  a  physician  at  Wagoner. 
Tullahasse  is  a  settlement  of  "Creek  regroes." 
About  midnight,  a  gang  of  negroes  began  shooting  at 
the  house.  Some  of  the  bullets  struck  the  bed  on 
which  Cone  and  Mann  were  lying.  One  grazed 
■Cone's  hand  and  another  pierced  his  clothes.  Mr. 
•Cone  and  Dr.  Mann  went  into  the  darkness  and 
returned  the  negroes'  fire,  driving  them  away  and 
.arresting  two  of  the  culprits,  whom  they  succeeded 
dn  landing  in  jail  in  Muskogee. 

At  Red  Fork  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  was 
destroyed.  Two  raids  were  made  on  Sapulpa,  the 
last  one  being  marked  by  the  destruction  of  two  big 
gambling-joints,  one  for  the  second  time.  Two  dray- 
loads  of  gambling  paraphernalia  were  burned  at  noon 
•of  the  following  day.  John  German,  a  leading  meat- 
dealer  of  the  city,  was  caught  in  the  first  raid  by 
Johnson,  who  found  twenty-three  bottles  of  whisky 
hidden  in  the  walls  of  the  back  part  of  his  butcher- 
shop.  German  is  now  under  $1,000  bonds  as  a 
result  of  the  find.  Numerous  other  seizures  were 
made  in  Tulsa,  the  largest  being  that  of  one  hun- 
dred pints  of  whisky  which  came  into  the  citv  tied  in 
gunny-sacks  and  tied  to  the  rods  under  freight  cars 
arriving  from  Oklahoma.  This  capture  was  made 
by  West  and  Egan.  Two  more  gambling-houses 
that  attempted  to  reopen  in  this  city  a  few  days 
ago  were  promptly  burned  out  by  West  and  Cone. 

The  climax  came  in  this  city  in  a  monster  bonfire 
of  gambling  outfits  and  paraphernalia,  the  result  of 
a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Special  Agent  Johnson.  John- 
son had  sent  all  of  his  men  out  on  special  assignments 
and  left  town  himself,  allowing  the  misinforma- 
tion to  leak  out  that  he  had  departed  for  another 
part  of  the  Territory  and  was  through  with  Tulsa 
for  the  present.  But  instead,  he  suddenly  slipt 
back  into  the  city  at  nightfall.  In  the  mean  time 
Dick  Borden  had  rushed  from  a  warehouse  a  full, 
new,  and  elaborate  gambling-outfit  for  his  hall  over 
Tate  Brady's  store.  He  had  installed  poker-tables, 
a  far>bank,  crap-tables,  a  roulette-wheel,  Klondyke- 
tables,  and  hung  mirrors  on  the  walls  and  installed 
a  new  outfit  of  furniture,  electric  fans,  a  sideboard, 
and  had  called  in  the  "customers."  About  thirty 
gamblers  were  playing  when  suddenly  Johnson,  ac- 
companied only  by  United  States  Deputy  Marshal 
O.  S.  Booth,  forced  open  the  door. 

In  an  instant  all  v.  as  bedlam.  Everybody  made 
a  rush  for  the  back  windows  and  began  jumping  out 
on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building.  Johnson 
jumped  out,  too,  and  drove  the  gamblers  back  into 
the  hall,  firing  a  few  shots  at  their  feet  with  his 
revolver  to  enforce  his  orders.  The  gamblers  then 
made  a  rush  for  the  front  stairway,  but  were  met  at 


A   Beautifully  Illustrated   Book   on  an   Ideal 
Summer  Health  and  Rest  Resort 

"Summer  at  Battle  Creek"  is  the  title  of  a 
sumptuously  illustrated  portfolio  which  pictures 
the  varied  charms  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanita- 
rium as  a  summer  health  and  rest  resort.  We 
advise  Literary  Digest  readers  who  are  seek- 
ing a  genuine  rest  during  their  summer  vacation 
to  procure  a  copy  of  this  book  at  once.  A 
glance  through  the  portfolio  will  convince  the 
reader  that  the  strong  claims  of  this  famous  re- 
sort in  respect  to  baths,  gymnastics,  modern 
equipment,  home-like  surroundings,  and  all 
that  is  best  in  summer  pastimes  are  justified. 
This  souvenir  portfolio  will  be  mailed  t<>  LITER- 
ARY Digest  readers  without  charge  upon  request 
if  they  will  address  Box  100,  The  Sanitarium, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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I  want  you  to  "  get  ac- 
quainted "  with  my  method  of  selling 
cigars  direct  to  you  instead  of  your  buying 
them  at  retail  and  paying  two  middlemen's  profits. 
I  sell  more  cigars  than  five  hundred  retail  cigar  dealers 
combined.     I  make  every  cigar  I  sell,  and  can  sell  them 
direct  to  you  50%  lower  than  a  retailer, because  I  don't  have 
to  pay  the  rent  of  500  stores,  nor  the  salary  of  500  sets  of 
clerks.   If  you'd  rather  smoke  quality  than  looks,  if  you  don't  buy 
a  cigar  for  what  it  seems  but  for  what  it  contains,  let  me  send 
you  100  of  my  Key  West  Havana  Seconds  for  $1.90. 

These  Key  West  Havana  Seconds  are  by  no  means  handsome 
cigars.  I  haven't  pasted  pretty  pictures  on  the  box,  nor  have  I  placed 
bands  around  each  cigar.  I  don't  believe  in  scenery.  They  are 
irregular,  but  none  shorter  than  4]  inches,  some  even  longer.  They 
are  made  from  the  shorter  pieces  of  tobacco  which  is  used  in  my 
finest  brands,  and  that's  why  they  are  called  "  Seconds,"  and  only 
because  the  pieces  of  tobacco  are  too  short  for  "fine  shapes"  can 
they  be  sold  for  less  than  $5.00  per  hundred. 

«J  I  am  satisfied  to  divide  my  profit  on  your  FIRST  ORDER  with  you      This  is  a 
way  I  have  of  introducing  myself  and  my  way  of  selling  cigars  direct  to  thousands  of 
individual  smokers.      This  tfi.oo  price  of  course  applies  only  to  your   FIRST  OR- 
DER, and  holds  good  on  only  100.     <J  1  can  only  produce  a  limited  number  of  "  Key 
West  Havana  Seconds,"  and  therefore  reserve  the  right  to  return  your  order  and 
refund  your  money  after  I  have  disposed  of  a  certain  quantity.    The  minute  you  think 
that  you  would  rather  have  your  money  than  the  cigars,  I'll  return  it,  but  I  really 
believe  that  any  cigar  dealer  in  the  land  would  gladly  give  you  five  cents  apiece  for 
them.     €f  I  sell  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  only.     The  man   selling  you  cigars  on 
credit,  charging  you  $5.00  per  hundred  for  a  cigar  no  better  than  mine  at  $1.90, 
can   well  afford  to  have   half  of  his  customeis  "stick   him." 
*J  To  get  the   gSi.90  price  on  your  first   order,   address  me   personally,    but 
make  remittance  payable  to  Edwin  Cigar  Company. 
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COMPANY 


Dapt.  K.  67-69  West  125tK  St..  New  York 

References:  United  States  Exchange  Bank, 
Dun  and  Bradstreets 
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Try  it  Yourself  for  1 0  Daya 

WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

If  not  satisfactory,  return  it  and  no  questions  asked 
biiiis*  Tip  Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  ol  25  years, 
experience  and  is  used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands  of  business  houses  and  individu- 
100  copies  from  pen-written  and  50 
copies  from  type-written  original — Clear, 
Clean,  Perfect.  Complete  Duplicator,  Cap 
size  (prints8&  x  13  in.)  price  $5.00. 
The  Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Company 
Dans  lililir..  Ill  John  Street,  New  York 
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A   miniature  Tele- 
phone  for  the  Ear. 
invisible,  easily  adjusted 
and    entirely  comfortable. 
Mates  low   sounds    and 
whispers  plainly  heard. 
Over   fifty   thousand   sold,  giving  in- 

LIV^^/J^T        Stanl  re''e'  'rom  deafness  and  head  noises. 
HairY        There  are  but  few  cases  of  deafness 
Blnfl^     that  cannot  be  benefited. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials 

THE    MORLEY    COMPANY,     Dept.     83 
31  South.  16trv  Street.  Philadelphia 
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FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED.      TERMS  MODERATE 


Connectives  of  i?r  Janies  C.  Femald. 
_        ..    .     _  .       L.H.D.      The       connec- 

tnglisn  apeecll.  lives"  of  our  language 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
good  English.  This  book  is  the  best  published 
guide  to  their  proper  usage.  12  mo,  cloth,  334  pp., 
$1.50  net.    FU>"K  &  WAOKALLS  COMPANY,  X.  T. 
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hOeS 

the  more  wom^4^^t"he  brighrerv 

Busy  wives  who  use  5AP0LIQ 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  ••• 
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FOUNTAIN     PE,N 

Is  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 
No  ink  on  your  fingers  or  clothes. 
Non-leakable,  freeflowing.easy  writing. 

Always  Ready  Always  Writes 
Made  in  100  styles.  Sold   under  un- 
conditional guarantee  by  all    dealers. 
Write  for  latest  catalogue. 
Address  Box  G  24,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


PROPHYLACTIC  TOOTH  IE  IC I  »ll     -i  .-ill  i/.cl  l>p- 
fore  It  leavoH  the  factory—  reaches  you  un  handled 

Solil  in  yellow  box  at  nil    dealers 

Int<  ri-xting    booklet     mailed     free 

FLOKEXCE  MKfl.  CO-  .  14  Pine  St.,  Florancr,  M»n. 
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WILLIAMS' 

VENTILATING 
WINDOW-  SASH 

fasteners 


No  one  can  enter  a  win- 
dow ventilated  thus.  The 
only  absolute  protection 
against  burglars  enter- 
ing. Attached  easily  to 
all  styles  of  windows. 
Keeps  window  plumb 
and  prevents  rattling. 
Just  what  you  want  for 
summer  comfort  and 
safety. 

Send  50  cents  for  sample 

|>jL-JyW  if  your  hardware  dealer 

cannot  supply  yi  u. 

Beware  of  Imitations 

WILLIAMS  METAL  STAMPING  CO. 

331  Babcock  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  door  by  Deputy  Marshal  Booth  with  a  drawn 
revolver.  After  the  gamblers  had  deposited  cash 
bonds  for  their  appearance  the  next  day,  there  came 
a  dramatic  struggle  for  the  $4oo-dollar  roulette-wheel. 
One  gambler  seized  it  and  ran  down  a  hallway,  but 
was  overtaken  and  floored  by  a  blow  from  Johnson's 
fist.  Another  then  seized  it,  threw  it  out  of  a  win- 
dow into  an  alley  where  a  confederate  grabbed  it 
and  ran,  but  the  fugitive  was  instantly  covered  by 
Johnson,  who  appeared  at  the  window  with  his  six- 
shooter.  The  fleeing  gambler  dropt  the  wheel, 
which  was  later  consumed  in  the  flames.  At  this 
juncture  a  squad  of  police  arrived,  and  an  enormous 
crowd,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  shooting, 
filled  the  street  and  witnessed  the  bonfire  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  gambling  paraphernalia. 


Less  than  One  Minute  in  Jail. — A  few  days 
ago,  in  New  York  City,  Max  Rothstein  served  what 
is  probably  the  shortest  prison  sentence  on  record. 
In  fact,  according  to  The  Times,  he  actually  served 
no  time  at  all,  tho  he  completed  his  sentence.  He 
was  arrested  charged  with  pedling  umbrellas  with- 
out a  license,  and  was  brought  before  the  court  im- 
mediately.    We  read: 

Max's  record  was  possible  because  of  the  law  which 
makes  four  o'clock  the  end  of  a  legal  day  in  jail. 
Max  was  arrested  at  3:51  o'clock,  and  in  the  Essex 
Market  Court  Magistrate  Barlow  ruled  Si,  or  a  day 
in  jail.  Max  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  then  just 
3:58  o'clock.  If  he  could  get  into  jail  before  those 
two  precious  minutes  expired  he  would  make  his  day. 

With  a  wild  leap  he  bounded  away  from  the 
rail,  rushed  down  the  steps  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  and  gained  the  door  of  the  jail  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  alley.  On  it  he  pounded,  fearful  lest 
the  minutes  might  pass  before  it  opened.  Half  a 
dozen  policemen  had  followed  him,  thinking  that  he 
meant  to  escape,  and  they  stood  astonished  as  Max 
rapped  for  admittance  to  the  jail. 

"Lemme  in,  lemme  in!"  he  bellowed,  and  as  the 
doors  swung  open  he  fairly  hurled  himself  before  the 
Warden.  It  still  lacked  a  minute  of  the  hour,  so 
Max  gave  his  name  and  pedigree,  timing  his  words 
to  the  strokes  of  the  big  second  hand  on  the  clock 
Sharp  at  four  o'clock  the  official  business  w-as  finished, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the  Warden  glanced  at 
the  clock. 

"Too  late  to  put  you  in  a  cell,"  he  remarked. 
And,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  added,  "Beat  it." 

All  told,  it  was  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the 
time  of  his  arrest  to  the  time  of  his  release. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

How    Could     She  ?— A    Yale  professor    claims 

woman   was   the   inventor   of   the  kiss.     Let   us  be 

thankful    she    didn't    keep    it    to  herself. — Chicago 
Journal. 


Potent. — Invalid — "Is  this  a  good  place  for  the 

nerves  ? ' ' 

Proprietor  op  Health  Resort — "Is  it!  Why, 
when  I  opened  up  here  I  only  charged  two  dollars  a 
day — now  I've  got  the  nerve  to  charge  ten." — 
Town  Topics. 


The  Scheme  Worked — in  a  Way. — The  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  business-house  bought  a  number 
of  signs  reading  "Do  It  Now,"  and  had  them  hung 
around  the  office,  hoping  to  inspire  his  people  with 
promptness  and  energy  in  their  work.  In  his  pri- 
vate office  one  day  soon  afterward  a  friend  asked 
him  how  the  scheme  affected  the  staff.  "Well,  not 
just  the  way  I  thought  it  would,"  answered  the 
rietor.  "The  cashier  skipt  with  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  head  bookkeeper  eloped  with  the 
private  secretary,  three  clerks  asked  for  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  the  office  boy  lit  out  to  become  a  high- 
wayman."— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Save  money  and  loss  of  time  by  having  both  Heating 
and  Plumbing  goods  shipped  from  one  plant. 

'Pierce  Quality 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

Goods  in  Solid  China  and  Porcelain  Enamel  Ware 
afford  the  best  opportunity  to  select  equipment  for 
Bath,  Laundry  and  Kitchen. 

"Pierce    Special"     Solid 
China  Ware  is  made  by  spe- 
cial process  and  costs  no  more 
than  standard  Enameled  Ware 
Write  for  special  catalog 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  & 
PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 

Dppt.Sl',    S\  It  VI  I  SI  ,  V  V 

Dealers  Everywhere 


A  man 
who  works 
hard  for 
his  money 


is  entitled  to  receive 
the  highesi  rate  of  interest  that  his 
savings  can  legitimately  earn. 

That  is  why  we  pay  5  per  cent,  interest 
instead  of  3  or  4 — The  money  earns  5  per 
cent,  in  absolutely  sound  investments — And 
the  depositor  is  entitled  to  it. 

This  company  has  been  in  business 
13  years — Its  management  is  conserva- 
tive and  its  investments  are  backed  by 
improved  real  estate  of  more  than  dou- 
ble the  value. 

Write  for  the  booklet' 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  fid. 


A  SAFE,  convenient  and  profitable  form  < 
■**-  investment  for  persona  who  desire  to  fc 
free  from  the  anxiety  and  care  connected  with 

I  mortgages   and   other  securities.       6  per  cent. 

I  interest  payable  semi-annually. 
Please  send  for  booklet  "D". 


FIRST  TRUST  ^SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $100000  00  BILLINGS    MONT. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DISRAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pages,  illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnall* 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  com  cosed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

Foi"  |f*C  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  fur  trial.    Once  only. 

A.  J. Oilman,'*/  Aslor  House,  M.  Y.J 
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EDUCATIONAL! 


EDUCATIONAL* 


Y 


OU  expect  a  good  deal  of  your  boy;  of  course 
you  do;  he's  your  boy  and  "he's  got  it  in  him." 

The  forces,  mental  and  physical,  of  a  developing  boy  are  tremendous ;  misdirected  they  wreck, 
scattered  they  amount  to  nothing  ;  rightly  guided  your  boy  develops  as  you  * '  knew  he  would. ' ' 

It's  not  all  in  the  school,  but  much  of  it  is  ;  send   for  our  booklet   "  The   Right  School  for 
your  6oy"  and  see  what  the  school  should  do.      We  send  it  and  our  catalogue  on  request. 

In  turning  for  booklet  please  state  inhere  you  saiv  this  advertisement 

Racine    College    Grammar    School,    Racine,    Wis. 
Miss  C,  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 
T a  r  r  y  t  <>  w  n-oii- 
IIikInoii,  \  Y.  An 
Ideal  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.Y.Oity.  All 
dopu d incut*.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Music, 
Literature.  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress Miss  0  E.Mason, 
LL.M.,  Lock  Box  712. 


11M>7 


MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.     Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX,  Briarcliff  Mano-,  N.  Y. 

THE  OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  W0P1EH 

OXl'Oltlt.  01110.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati — on 
the  C.  H.  k  D.  Four  years'  College  Course.  Unusual 
advantages  in  music,  art,  and  preparatory  branches. 
Faculty  trained  in  best  schools  of  Europe  and  America. 
$300  a  year. 
JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  President.  Box  D. 

Buford  College  for  Women  N^"e 

Limited  and  select.  Ideal  location— country  and  city  com- 
bined. Graduate,  Post-graduate,  University  Preparatory 
Courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Conservatory  advan- 
tages in  Language,  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Year  book  free. 
K.  G.  Uiiford,  Regent.  Mrs.  ■■:.  G,  Rufortl,  Pres't. 

WESLEY  AN  ACADEMY 

\\  iii.i  ■  li  i in  Mass.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Large 
farm.     Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

C.  HI.  iii:iim\.  IMi.D.,  !'■  -Ineipnl. 


CISHING  ACADEMY  ASZ"t 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
seventeen  states  and  foreign  countries.  Co-educational. 
$'250  a  year.     For  catalogue,  address  II.  S.  t'OWELI,,  Principal 

SCHOOL    OFFICIALS    SHOULD  NOTE 

that  The  Literary  Digest  is  used  in  many 
schools  for  readings  on  current  events.  Its 
educational  value  is  recognized  by  parents  and 
teachers  generally.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  school. 

A1W  Ar.KXCY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  morelv  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
RKCOMMENDS.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


The  School  Medium  Par  Excellence 

The  Literary  Digest  offers  the  school  adver- 
tiser a  circulation  confined  exclusively  to  the 
classes  from  which  the  best  private  school  pat- 
ronage is  obtained.  Special  service  and  rates 
to  school  advertisers. 

^^     "HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

"ree  to  readers  of  this  publication 


ou  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
n  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Frio  Booklet. 
DICKSON   MEMORY  SCHOOL,  754   The  Auditorium,  Chicago. 


93   PER   CENT    SUBSCRIPTION    CIRCULATION 

?3  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  of  The 
-iterary  Digest  goes  directly  to  yearly  sub- 
scribers. The  LITERARY  Digest  is  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  best  homes  of  the  nation. 


BKVIi 

KM    It 


SONG    POEMS 


TO 


I  will  write  the  music  and  present  to  Big  N.  Y.  Publishers. 
I  made  a  fortune  writing  souks,  my  experience  will  aid  von 
MysongR"Blu«>  Hell"itnd"W»y  I»ov»  11  In  My  llpii'rf" 
achieved  world-wide  fame.  Write  to-day  for  KKEK  HOOKI.KT. 
Illiw  vim  Jiimil*.  UN  Madden  UI<1». .  New  York 


A  Literary  Digest. 

— Canadian  Courier. 


She  *'  Raised  "  Him. — A  young  man  who  had  not 
been  married  long,  remarked  at  the  dinner-table  the 
other  day: 

"My  dear,  I  wish  you  could  make  bread  such  as 
mother  used  to  make." 

The  bride  smiled,  and  answered  in  a  voice  that 
did  not  tremble: 

"Well,  dear,  I  wish  you  could  make  the  dough 
that  father  used  to  make." — Watchword  (Dayton,  O.). 


Kitty's   Little   Supper. 

When  Kitty  brings  her  chafing-dish 

To  make  an  oyster  stew, 
It  bubbles  once — a  hasty  stir — 

And  lo!   the  task  is  through. 

My  share  I  eat  with  relish,  and 

I'm  careful  not  to  grin; 
Dear  Kitty's  mother  made  that  stew 

Ere  Kitty  brought  it  in. 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


A  Bird. — Teacher — "  Children,  what  creature  is 
that  in  ornithology  which  has  a  very  long  neck,  has 
something  to  do  with  trimming  big  hats,  does  its 
fighting  by  scratching  and  kicking,  and  often  gives 
cause  to  men  to  be  afraid?" 

Eager  Pupil — "I  know,  teacher!" 

Teacher — "Well,  Sammy,  what  is  it?" 

Sammy — •"  An  old  maid  !  " — Baltimore  American. 


A  Substitute. — Being  very  close-fisted,  Mason 
had  never  allowed  himself  the  costly  habit  of  smo- 
king. He  always  felt  himself  a  loser  when  any  one 
treated  to  cigars.  But  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
party  he  was  with  entered  a  stationery  and  cigar 
store,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  his  share  of  the 
treat. 

"Won't  you  have  a  smoke  this  time  ?"  asked  the 
leader. 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Mason:  "but  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  elieve  I'll  take  a  pencil." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


A  BAD  DAY--EH? 


Work  must  be  <>otten  out, 
but  the  tired  brain  refuses  to 
respond  to  the  urgent  de- 
mands. Head  is  all  in  a 
whirl — you've  worked  your 
limit  and  need  a  mental 
bracer.  Put  on  your  coat, 
seek  the  nearest  soda  foun- 
tain and  drink  a  glass  of 


You  will  find  that  you  have  put  in 
several    more    rounds    of 
ammunition.     It 
will    fill    you 
chuck    full    of 
brain  and  body 

"go"— clear 
your  mind — settle  your 
nerves,  and  put  you  in 
shape  to  do  several  more 
hours  of  good  work. 

Delicious     Refreshing    Bracing 
Thirst   Quenching 

Guaranteed  under    the  Pure  Fot>d  and  Drugs    Act 
June  30,  1906.    Serial  number  3324. 


¥J^^^"\1^'Q'     Everybody     wants    more    of    them. 
iJVyVrfJa^O    The  Circle  advertisement 
on  another  page  will  show  you  how 
to  get  them  in  the  easiest  way. 

TO    TRANSATLANTIC    TOURISTS 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook"  is  fast  what  npu  will  need. 
Full  of  hints.  $1.00  net;  by  mail  «1  In  Kunk  4  Wagnalls 
Company,  M-fOEast  '23d  Street,  New  York. 


A  COON- BOOK 
FOR  TWO 


*  MAUTlFI/l  COVER  WSIGX . 


A  WEDOINC 
NT 


Meets  the   need,  of  th"«e   in    moderate  circumstances; 
prevents  snute;  sncu«--T-  p  1  appetizing  menus; 

a  mi  que  .in,!  iiael"   :  preset  rl  post- 

paid; *ffa 
III!    II.   Vt.   Nil  son    (  o.,    I'nncrsilT  Air..    Minneapolis 
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Continued  Success 


of  the 


BERNARR 
MACFADDEN 

DRUGLESS 
TREATMENT 


Why  diseases  of  long  standing,  even 
some  pronounced  "  Incurable,"  yield 
to  Nature's  Restorative  Powers. 

MY  CREED.      If  you  have  sufficient  vitality  barely  to  maintain  life  in  a  con- 
dition of  ill  health,  you  have  more  than  enough  vitality 
to  acquire    normal    health     under    proper    treatment. 
This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact  that  I    have  proven 
in  case  after  case. 

There  is  no  magic,  mystery  or  medicine  in  my  methods.  They  are  the  same 
as  those  which  developed  me  from  a  sickly  weaking  to  an  all-around  athlete  and 
successful  author,  editor,  publisher,  teacher,  and  business  man. 

The  life-history  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  merely  another  proof  that  abundant 
health  is  possible  even  for  those  phvslcally  handicapped  in  youth.  Sickness  is 
unnatural  and  Nature  is  the  only  real  conqueror  of  disease. 

Except  in  long-standing  or  so-called  "incur-  ■ 

able  "  diseases  I  Can  Successfully  Treat  You 
by    Mail  and  quickly   and  permanently  restore 
that  natural  health  which  makes  life 
worth  living,  and  places  within  reach 
power,  position  and  success. 

My     Guaranteed    Treatments  — 

The  remarkable  results  of  my   me 
ods  at  the  Health   Home  in    l'hy 
Culture  City — even    in    chronic   ca 
given  up  by  expert  physicians,  enabi 
me  to  accept  for  treatment  any  case 
which  I  believe  is  curable,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that 
if,  within  an   agreed  upon  time, 
health    is   not  attained,  or   in 
sight,    I    am   to    refund    every 
cent  paid  me  for  treatment.     I 
could   not   afford  to  make  this 
unusual     proposition      without 
complete  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  my  treat  nent. 

Write   for    Free    Physical 
Diagnosis  Blank  No.  1 14—1 

will  mail  it  with  full  particulars 
about  my  methods  and  photo- 
graphic proofs.  When  the 
Blank  is  filled  in  and  returned 
to  me  I  will  diagnose  your  case, 
tell  you  whether  your  health 
can  be  restored  at  home  or  if 
you  need  to  come  to  the  Health 
Home,  and  how  much  success- 
iul  treatment  will  cost. 

Don't    Delay    Until    Even 
Nature  Cannot   Help   You 

And  above  all,  don't  go  on 
believing  you  have  an  incurable 
weakness,  and  can  never  be 
strong  and  vigorous.  Start  nmu 
to  win  health,  happiness  and 
success. 


-  ■ 

/.  R.  Ferguson,  Chester,  Conn.,  a  prominent  Mason,  had  not  been  able  to 

stand ffr  nine  months,  owing  to  Paralysis  of  both  legs  and  hips.     After 

/our  weeks  of  my  treatment,  he  walked  nearly  ha// a  mile. 


BERNARR    MACFADDEN 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  CITY,  SPOTSWOOD    P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Editor  and  Publisher  Physical  Culture  Magazine; 
Author  of  Numerous  Books  on  Health; 
Director  Macfadden  Health  Home,  and 
Macfadden  Physical  Culture  Institute. 


THREE  OF  MY  HEALTH  HOMES 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
CITY,  Health  Home  No. 
2.  Capacity  100.  Rates: 
#12.00  up. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
CITY,  Health  Home  No. 
i.  Capacity  40.  Rates: 
5i8.oo  up. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Macfadden  Health  Home 
No.  3.  Capacity  500.  Rates: 
$  1  5.00  up.  Luxurious.  Mod- 
ern   hotel    accommodations. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  24.— Insurgent  movements  are  reported 
irom  many  parts  of  Ecuador;  rebellious  bands 
attempt  the  capture  of  two  towns,  but  are  dis- 
persed by  troops. 

May  25.—  The  Finnish  Diet  is  opened  at  Helsing- 

Theodore  Tilton,  formerly  editor  of  The  Independ- 
ent and  other  periodicals,  and  who  brought 
suit  years  ago  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
dies  in  Pans. 

May  26.— John  Redmond  says  that  the  cause  of 
home  rule  will  be  in  no  wise  delayed  by  the 
action  of  the  national  convention  in  rejecting 
the  Irish  Council  Bill.  6 

May  27.— Strikers  in  Santiago  terrorize  the  city- 
Cuban  troops  guard  the  business  streets,  and 
citizens  are  arming. 

A  serious  rebellion  breaks  out  at  Wong  Kong 
on  the  coast  of  China.  Attacks  on  missionaries 
are  reported  from  other  provinces. 
May  28.— The  Douma,  in  the  absence  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders,  votes  to  table  indefinitelv  a 
resolution  condemning  terrorism. 

Two  wealthy  towns  in  Southern  China  are  at- 
tacked by  rebel  troops. 

May  29—  Strikers  in  Santiago  resume  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  provisional  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  arbitration. 
The    debate    on    the    agrarian    question    in    the 
Douma  is  shelved. 

May  30.— The  famine  in  China  is  reported  to  be 
broken,  and  while  the  new  crops  are  still  thin 
there  is  prospect  of  a  good  yield  which  will  end 
most  of  the  suffering. 

The  Russian  Douma  rejects  as  unsatisfactorv 
the  government  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
torturing  of  prisoners  at  Riga,  and  will  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Czar. 


Domestic. 

May  24.— Decision  is  rendered  against  the  com- 
panies by  the  commissioner  in  Attorney-General 
Haaley  s  suit  in  Missouri  against  the  Standard, 
Kepubhc,  and  Waters-Pierce  oil  companies. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  adjourns  after  adopting  a  platform 
ot  recommendations  to  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, in  which  all  reference  to  disarmament 
is  eliminated. 

May  25.— A  new  complaint  of  indignities  suffered 
by  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  is  laid  before 
Secretary  Root  by  Ambassador  Aoki  The 
Secretary  appeals  to  Governor  Gillett  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  United  States  district  attorney 
is  directed  to  investigate. 

Indictments  containing  126  new  charges  of 
bribery  are  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  San 
Francisco.  Officers  of  large  corporations  give 
bail  to  the  amount  of  $600,000. 

May  26. — Mrs.  McKinley  dies  at  her  home  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Announcement  is  made  in  Pittsburg  that  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  planning  to 
establish  a  school  there  to  teach  the  prevention 
of  explosions  in  mines. 

May     27. — The    United    States     Supreme    Court 
adjourns  until  October  14. 
The  Michigan   State   Senate  passes  a  resolution 
indorsing     President     Roosevelt     for     another 
term. 

May  28. — The  New  York  Senate  passes  the  bill 
providing  for  a  recount  of  the  ballots  cast  in 
the  last  mayoralty  election  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  William  J.  Long,  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
President,  demands  a  public  apology  for  the 
charge  of  falsehood  made  in  the  magazine  article 
on  the  "nature  fakers." 

It  is  renorted  in  New  Orleans  that  the  thirty- 
eight  defendants  in  the  Honduras  lottery  cases 
will  plead  guilty  and  pay  fines. 

May  29. — Governor  Hughes  vetoes  the  equal-pay 
bill  suDoorted  by  the  women  teachers  of  New- 
York  City. 
The  funeral  of  Mrs.  McKinley  is  held  at  Canton, 
O.  The  President,  Secretaries  Root.  Wilson, 
Garfield,  and  Cortelyou  attend  the  services. 

May  30. — President  Roosevelt,  in  an  address  at 
Indianapolis,  declares  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  in  deiling  with  railroad  abuses, 
that  absolute  Federal  control  must  come,  and 
that  railroads  not  doing  an  interstate  business 
will  come  under  the  Government  supervision 
as  post  roads. 

The  largest  gathering  of  Confederate  veterans 
since  the  war  begins  a  convention  at  Richmond, 
Va. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  an  address  in  St.  Louis,  says 
that  this  country  has  pursued  a  course  of  pure 
altruism  toward  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  ISSUE  AT  BOISE 

"  QOCIALISM  is  on  trial  at  Boise,"  asserts  the  special  corre- 
^  spondent  of  The  Socialist  (Seattle,  Wash.).  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  it  derives  some  color  from  Chief 
Prosecutor  Hawley's  opening  address  at  the  trial  of  William  D. 
Haywood  for  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg.  This 
speech   contains   a   sweeping    indictment  of  the  methods  of  the 


been  an  understanding  among  the  leaders  which  has  existed  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  been  the  reason  and  cause  of  not  only  the 
death  of  Governor  Steunenberg,  but  a  score  of  others  besides. 
While  the  personnel  of  the  executive  committee  has  changed,  its 
policy  has  not  changed. 

"The  members  have  sought  to  control  the  politics  of  the  mining 
communities.  They  sought  to  perpetuate  their  own  power,  influ- 
ence, and  control,  both  in  the  Federation  and  in  governmental 
matters  in  different  sections  wherein  they  had  control,  by  employ- 


JUDGE    WOOD    AND    THE    JURY    AT    BOISE. 


Western  Federation  of  Miners,  one  of  the  most  frankly  Socialistic 
of  labor  organizations.  Mr.  Hawley  dwells  upon  events  long 
prior  to  the  specific  crime  for  which  Haywood  is  on  trial,  recount- 
ing murders  incidental  to  the  great  strikes  in  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  California  during  the  past  twenty  years.  As  the 
Boise"  correspondent  of  the  New  York  American  puts  it,  he  traces 
"  the  alleged  trail  of  blood  that  runs  through  half  a  dozen  States 
and  leads  finally  to  the  doorstep  of  Frank  Steunenberg,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prosecution,  was  blown  to  eternity  as  a  part  of  a 
conspiracy  within  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners."  Mr. 
Hawley's  speech  contains  the  following  general  accusation  against 
the  executive  council  of  the  Federation  : 

"We  will  show  by  their  acts  and  by  their  policies  that  there  has 


ing  desperate  criminals  like  Orchard  and  Adams  to  commit  mur- 
ders and  other  atrocious  crimes." 

"  If  the  case  takes  the  wide  range  indicated  in  the  opening  state- 
ment." Judge  Wood  is  quoted  as  saying,  "we  will  not  get  through 
with  this  trial  before  the  middle  of  August."  The  most  sensa- 
tional feature  of  the  proceedings  has  been  the  astounding  story 
told  in  the  witness-box  by  Harry  Orchard,  alias  Hogan,  alias 
Green,  alias  Dempsey,  who  now  asserts  that  his  real  name  is  Al- 
bert E.  Horsley.  Orchard,  the  self-confest  murderer  of  Frank 
Steunenberg,  was  acting,  according  to  his  story,  as  the  agent  of 
the  "  inner  circle"  of  the  Western  Federation,  and  under  the  direct 
orders  of  Mover,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone.  According  to  his  own 
confession  before  the  court  he  has  a  score  of  other  murders  to  his 
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credit— to  say  nothing  oi  various  attempts  that  failed  — all  com- 
mitted at  the  bidding  of  the  Federation.  His  weapons  were 
poison,  the  bomb,  or  the  shot-gun,  as  opportunity  offered.  "It 
was  told,  this  unparalleled  story  of  cold-blooded  and  organized 
assassination,"  reports  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
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WILLIAM  D.    HAYWOOD.  CHARLES  H.   MOVER.    AND  GEORGE  A.PETTIBONE, 

Photographed  in  the  prison-yard  at  Bois6. 

"in  a  level,  even  voice  that  never  quivered,  never  rose,  and  never 
fell."  According  to  Orchard,  he  blew  up  the  station  at  Independ- 
ence, killing  fourteen  non-union  men,  because  there  were  dissen- 
sions at  the  time  within  the  Federation  and  Haywood  feared  that 
the  organization  would  break  up  unless  something  was  done  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  leaders.  Orchard  relates  that  when 
Haywood,  Moyer,  and  Pettibone  commissioned  him  to  kill  Steun- 
enberg  they  left  it  to  his  own  judgment  as  to  how  he  would  "  carry 
out  the  job.-'  His  own  earlier  story  of  the  placing  of  the  bomb  at 
the  ex-Governors  gate  has  already  been  told  in  these  pages. 
What  his  present  confession  adds  to  the  incident  is  contained  in 
the  following  sentences: 

"I  located  him  just  before  evening.  It  was  in  the  saloon  part 
of  the  hotel  playing  cards  and  I  came  out  into  the  lobby  and  I 
seen  Mr.  Steunenberg  sitting  in  the  hotel  talking  to  another  man. 
I  went  up  to  his  residence  as  fast  as  I  could  walk  and  I  placed 
the  bomb  at  his  gate  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  gate  was  opened 
it  was  fastened  with  a  string  and  would  explode. 

"When  I  was  going  back  toward  the  hotel  I  met  Mr  Steunen- 
berg and  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  about  a  block  and  a  half 
from  the  Saratoga  Hotel  on  the  foot  bridge  when  I  heard  it  go 
off.  I  hurried  as  fast  as  I  could  and  went  into  the  saloon  part  of 
the  hotel  and  met  the  bartender  there  and  helped  him  tie  up  a  little 
parcel,  and  then  went  up  to  my  room. 

"  I  was  going  to  clean  out  some  stuff  in  my  room,  some  sulfuric 
acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sugar  and  plaster  Paris,  and  some 
other  things,  and  when  I  emptied  this  acid  out  of  the  bottle  into 
the  wash-bowl  I  put  the  bottle  in  my  pocket  and  a  minute  or  so 
afterward  there  was  a  flash  like  a  gun  and  I  felt  like  it  tore  my 
coat  all  to  pieces  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  the  hotel,  and  I  remembered  then  that  I  had  left  a 
giant  cap  in  there  a  few  days  before,  an  old  one,  and  I  was  going 
to. try  and  see  if  it  was  good  and  I  forgot  it,  and  when  I  put  the 
bottle  in  there,  there  was  a  little  acid  there  that  fell  out  on  the  cap 


and  it  went  off.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  put  on  another  coat  that 
I  had  there  and  hurried  down-stairs  and  went  into  the  d:ning-room 
to  dinner." 

The  New  York  Tribune  comments  in  part  as  follows: 

"If  any  human  being  could  have  committed  the  crimes  that 
Harry  Orchard  confest  to  in  Boise"  on  Wednesday  and  yesterday 
he  would  have  told  about  them  precisely  as  Harry  Orchard  told 
his  story.  Cold,  dull,  passionless,  and  even-voiced,  the  dispatches 
agree  he  was  on  the  witness-stand  ;  he  told  his  horrible  tale  with- 
out horror,  and,  be  it  noted,  without  pride,  without  the  vaunting 
of  the  familiar  ill-balanced,  egoistic  wretch  who  boasts  of  enor- 
mous crimes  he  nevercommitted.  Orchard'sattitude  on  the  stand 
was  psychologically  correct.  ...  If  he  had  exulted  we  should 
think  he  was  lying.  If  he  had  recoiled  from  the  telling  of  his  tale 
half  as  much  as  the  average  man  recoils  from  the  reading  of  it  we 
should  doubt  if  he  were  not  too  much  like  the  rest  of  humanity  to 
have  gone  about  murdering  in  such  a  wholesale  way.  But  his 
brutal  lack  of  feeling  on  the  witness-stand  bespeaks  a  brutal  char- 
acter that  could  have  made  murder  a  trade.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  way  it  was  told  that  makes  the  tale  inherently  incredible.  .  .  . 

"If  it  be  established  that  the 'inner  circle  '  of  the  Federation 
was  a  murder  syndicate,  the  cheapness  in  which  human  life  has 
been  held  in  the  mountainous  mining  regions  of  the  Westwill  help 
us  to  understand  how  men  could  be  found  to  plan  and  carry  out 
such  wholesale  assassinations.  Miners  on  the  frontier  are  given 
to  crimes  of  violence,  and  it  is  among  miners  that  we  find  a  prec- 
edent for  such  a  reign  of  terror  as  existed  in  the  W7est— namely, 
the  Molly  McGuire  murders  of  Pennsylvania." 

As  already  pointed  out  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  the  actual 
importance  of  Orchard's  story  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 


HARRY  ORCHARD, 

Who,  by  his  own  astounding  confession,  for  years  followed  murder  as 

a  trade. 


corroborative  evidence  the  prosecution  is  able  to  produce.  Mean- 
while, the  Socialist  press  are  taking  stock  of  the  results  achieved 
by  their  preliminary  campaign  of  publicity  and  agitation.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  says  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  that 

the  jury  is  "much  nearer  a  'fair'  jury  than  would  have  been  ob- 
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SUPPOSE    THESE    I-ITTLE    BOYS    SHOULD   TAKK    THE    PRESIDENT'S 

ADVICE  I 

"  When  you  are  out  among  your  playmates  don't  be  afraid  of  the 
little  boy  who  happens  to  be  rude  to  you."— From  President  Roose- 
velt's address  at  the  Friends'  Select  School  in  Washington. 

—  Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


"  III  v!   HAVEN'T  YOU    FORGOTTEN   SOMETHING?" 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

President  Roosevelt's  alleged  indifference  to  property  rights  in  the 
matter  of  political  issues  draws  varying  exclamations  of  amusement. 
indignation,  and  bewilderment  from  the  Democratic  press. 


THE    PERENNIAL    TOPIC. 


tained  had  there  not  been  such  an  agitation  and  publicity."  But 
the  same  paper  goes  on  to  complain  that  it  is  "  in  no  way  a  jury  of 
the  '  peers  '  of  those  who  are  to  be  tried,"  since  it  contains  only  one 
man  who  has  ever  belonged  to  a  labor-union.  From  dispatches 
we  learn  that  the  jury  consists  of  seven  fanners,  one  real-estate 
dealer,  one  carpenter,  and  three  ranchers.  "  The  men  on  trial," 
says  The  Daily  Socialist,  elaborating  its  protest,  "  are  wage- 
workers,  union  men,  members  of  a  distinct  subject  class,  and  of  a 
revolting  division  of  that  class."     We  read  further  : 

"If  the  case  at  Boise  were  really  a 'common  murder  trial,' as 
the  prosecution  would  have  us  believe,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  member  of  that  jury  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.  These  men  would  be  equally  interested 
in  punishing  such  a  crime  with  any  other  men.  They  would  be 
better  able  than  any  others  to  judge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  be- 
cause they  would  be  familiar  with  the  things  talked  about,  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  the  acts  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. But  this  is  nota 'common  murder  trial.'  It  is  an  attempt 
to  use  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  a  subject 
class." 

The  Appeal  to  Reason,  a  leading  Socialist  organ  printed  in 
Girard,  Kan.,  gives  its  readers  a  "tip"  that  "the  prosecution  of 
Haywood,  Moyer,  and  Pettibone  is  to  be  gradually  relaxed  "  and 
that  "there  is  to  be  no  final  conviction."  Here  is  the  explanation 
it  vouchsafes : 

"The  money  kings  in  the  East  fear  the  effect  of  a  conviction, 
and  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  year.  They  did  not 
dream  that  labor  would  kick  up  such  a  row  all  over  the  country. 
And  that's  the  reason  for  the  change  of  program." 

The  same  publication  names  William  D.  Haywood  as  "the 
working-class  candidate  for  President  in  1908,"  a  suggestion  which, 
it  claims,  "  has  met  with  a  wide-spread  and  hearty  response  in 
every  part  of  the  country."     We  read  : 

"Of  course.  The  Appears  nomination  is  its  own  only  and  sug- 
gestive merely  of  what  to  it  seems  logically  the  proper  choice  of 
the  proletariat  as  its  standard-bearer  in  the  coming  national  con- 
test. In  due  time  the  Socialist  party  will  make  its  nominations  in 
the  regular  way,  and  it  is  only  that  delegates  and  members  of  the 
party  may  have  ample  time  to  think  it  over  that  The  Appeal  has 
made  this  suggestion  so  far  in  advance  of  the  party  convention. 


'William  U.  Haywood,  who  is  now  on  trial  in  Idaho,  has  in 
every  possible  way  proved  his  fitness  to  lead  the  party  of  his  class 
in  the  coming  contest.  He  has  been  the  central  figure  in  some  of 
the  fiercest  contests  ever  waged  by  labor  against  its  relentless 
capitalist  enemy.  In  no  sense  a  self-seeker,  he  has  never  shrunk 
from  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  union  or  taltered  in  any 
duty  he  owed  his  class. 

"Typical  of  industrial  revolutionism,  this  indomitable  spirit  has 
demonstrated  his  fidelity  beyond  all  question.  He  stands  squarely 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  class  struggle,  is  militant  in  spirit,  honest 
to  the  core,  and  measures  up  in  every  way  to  the  fitness  required 
of  a  national  standard-bearer. 

"With  William  I).  Haywood,  the  hero  of  the  capitalist  kidnap- 
ing conspiracy,  as  the  Socialist  candidate  for  President,  the  work- 
ing-class spirit  would  be  kindled  into  a  mighty  enthusiasm  that 
would  roll  like  a  tidal  wave  over  the  nation. 

"  We  repeat  that  William  D.  Haywood  is  a  superb  specimen  of 
the  class-conscious  wage-worker  and  that  his  name  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  toiling  hosts  in  the  struggle  for  emancipation." 

One  editor,  on  reading  this,  suggests  that  in  the  event  of  Hay- 
wood's election  as  President,  Orchard  would  make  an  appropriate 
Secretary  of  War. 


REGULATING  A  MERGER  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

FROM  Pennsylvania,  where  the  suspicion  has  been  whispered 
in  bygone  years,  before  railroad  passes  were  abolished,  thrt 
the  legislature  was  controlled  by  the  railroads,  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  looks  admiringly  at  Massachusetts,  where  a  railroad 
merger  covering  all  New  England  has  just  respectfully  requested 
regulation  at  the  hands  of  the  Bay  State  law-makers.  Recalling 
the  dark  and  devious  paths  trod  by  other  railroad  magnates  in 
forming  their  mergers,  with  "underground  methods  which  are 
largely  responsible  lor  much  of  the  present  bitterness  and  distrust," 
this  paper  in  the  city  of  brotherly  love  appropriately  exclaims  that 
"  the  substitution  of  frankness  for  concealment,  of  a  full  and  calm 
discussion  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  utility  companies  to  the 
communities  they  serve  for  the  methods  of  the  lobbyist  and  the 
wire-puller,  and  of  the  exchange  of  guaranties  lor  a  system  of 
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PERHAPS   THIS    IS    THE    CAUSE    OF    ALL    OUR    COLD    WEATHER. 

—Handy  in  the  Duluth  News  Tribune 


WHAT  IS   SO  RAW  AS  A    DAY   IN   JUNE  ? 

—Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


AS   TO   THE   WEATHER. 


reprisals  and  punishments,  are  gains  of  incomparable  value." 
The  "  substitution  of  frankness  for  concealment  "  seems  to  have 
been  due  largely  to  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  Governor  Guild. 
As  the  Massachusetts  papers  tell  the  story,  the  Governor  was  con- 
vinced, in  spite  of  equivocation  and  evasion  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mellen,  president  of  the  New  Haven  line,  that  a  merger  of  the 
New  Haven  road  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  being  contemplated, 
and  so  wrote  Mr.  Mellen  asking  pointedly  for  the  facts.  The  re- 
sults of  the  correspondence  of  these  two  men  were  an  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  president  that  the  lines  were  being 
allied,  and  a  message  from  the  Governor  to  the  State  legislature 
asking  for  laws  to  regulate  the  merger.  Mr.  Mellen  in  his  letter 
to  the  executive  exprest  his  willingness  to  be  regulated.  The 
purchases  of  stock  were  being  made,  he  said,  "in  the  hope  and 
belief  an  ultimate  union  of  the  two  properties  will  be  perfected 
under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  the  Commonwealth 
may  deem  necessary  and  desirable."  In  his  letter  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  Governor  said  : 

"  Every  approach  to  monopoly  demands  a  greater  measure  of 
public  regulation  and  control,  for  if  the  State  does  not  control  the 
railroad  thp  railroad  is  reasonably  sure  to  control  the  State.  I 
believe  that  this  session  should  not  close  in  silence  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  should  leave  behind  it  some  safeguard  of  the  public  in- 
terest. The  promise  that  there  will  be  no  stock-watering  is  con- 
tingent on  the  life  and  health  of  a  single  man,  or  at  best  an  existing 
board  of  directors.     It  should  be  crystallized  into  law." 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Mellen  and  Governor  Guild 
"is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  both  men,"  asserts  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York).  "  Governor  Guild  is  to  be  com- 
mended," it  continues,  "for  his  public-spirited  action  intended  to 
protect  the  people  of  Massachusetts  from  any  injury  that  might 
result  xrom  such  a  consolidation.  His  action  and  President  Mel- 
len"s  frank  explanation  make  an  admirable  precedent  for  all  gov- 
ernment and  financial  executives  throughout  the  country." 

The  merger  itself  is  regarded  by  the  Boston  Transcript  as  "  one 
■of  the  most  iar-reaching  projects  which  have  been  presented  to 
New-Englanders  in  a  generation."  The  early  secrecy  of  the  nego- 
tiations are  pardoned  by  this  paper,  which  thinks  that  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  financially  to  bring  about 
the  merger.  Politics  were  doubtless  mixt  up  in  it  a  little,  it  is 
admitted,  but  "  its  political  aspects  are  of  the  moment ;  its  indus- 
trial effects  of  the  centuries."     More  in  detail,  we  read  : 


"  New-Haven  absorption  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  which  is  in 
essence  an  accomplished  fact,  is  an  event  of  enormous  importance 
to  New  England  and  to  its  commercial  capital.  It  is  too  soon  to 
say  whether  the  results  will  be  good  or  bad.  Probably,  as  in  most 
things  of  the  kind,  there  will  be  something  of  an  account  on  each 
side,  and  individuals  in  years  to  come  are  likely  to  differ  as  to 
where  the  balance  lies.  It  is  assumed,  as  already  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  that  the  Boston  &  Albany  lease  will  eventually  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mellen,  and  hence  that  the  entire  New-Eng- 
land transportation  situation  will  be  centered  in  a  single  manage- 
ment. Western  cities  will  regard  us  as  'bottled  up,'  but  the  New- 
England  principle  in  railroading  has  long  been  'regulated  monop- 
oly.' Less  than  any  other  section  of  the  country  have  we  built 
duplicating  railroads.  Instead  of  that,  our  great  trunk  lines  have 
been  broadened  out  and  with  branch-feeders  have  served  the  ter- 
ritory naturally  tributary  to  them.  This  merger  is  really  the  con- 
summation of  the  New-England  idea  in  railroading,  which  long 
ago  abandoned  any  reliance  on  competition  as  a  regulator  of 
rates. 

"Mr.  Mellen  promises  much.  He  declares  that  his  railroad's 
investment  in  this  territory  is  the  bond  which  it  gives  for  per- 
formance. For  example,  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Mellen 
expresses  his  hope  to  compel 'such  consideration  of  Boston's  posi- 
tion that  the  differentials  under  which  merchants  have  so  long 
suffered,  shall  no  longer  discriminate  against  its  importance  in  the 
commercial  world.' 

"  It  is  argued  that  when  in  entire  control  of  the  New-England 
situation,  with  its  immense  volume  of  traffic,  Mr.  Mellen  can 
compel  terms  from  the  great  trunk  lines,  on  the  threat  of  sending 
his  business  by  a  wide  variety  of  routes,  including  rail  and  water. 
If  he  succeeds  in  correcting  the  disparity  in  domestic  business  he 
will  then  move  with  greater  strength  for  the  correction  of  the  in- 
justice under  which  we  now  suffer,  by  comparison  with  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Newport  News,  in  the  export  traffic." 


THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY  KILLED  AGAIN  — It  was 
thought  in  1903  that  the  Supreme-Court  decision  prohibiting  the 
interstate  carrying  of  lottery  tickets  by  express  companies  had 
killed  the  already  moribund  Louisiana  Lottery.  It  was  with  some 
surprize,  therefore,  that  the  public  learned  a  short  time  ago  of  the 
indictment  in  Mobile  of  some  thirty  or  forty  persons  accused  of 
running  in  this  country  an  offshoot  of  the  old  Louisiana  company. 
The  new  concern  was  said  to  have  its  headquarters  in  Honduras, 
where  the  monthly  drawings  were  held,  but  most  of  the  tickets 
were  sold,  it  was  alleged,  throughout  the  United  States.     Of  the 
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men  indicted  thirty-four  have  now  pleaded  guilty  and  have  been 
fined  in  the  aggregate  $284,000.  Thus  we  have  what  the  press 
consider  the  final  death-blow  to  the  famous  company.  The  New 
York  Sun  publishes  this  interesting  review  of  the  life  of  the  old 
Louisiana  Lottery  of  which  the  concern  now  before  the  courts  is 
the  offspring : 

"  In  its  day  the  Louisiana  Lottery  had  no  rival  in  respect  of 
risks  and  gains— chiefly  gains — and  none  as  regarded  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  its  operations.  In  times  past  we  have  heard 
many  sensational  stories  concerning  Monte  Carlo,  but  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  more  money 
changed  hands  through  its  machinery  than  was  exchanged  through 
the  processes  of  the  Casino  five  times  over.  Not  less  than  30,000 
human  beings  were  supported  by  its  activities.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  handled  every  month,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
every  day  besides.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  big  drawings  every 
year  there  were  the  daily  drawings,  known  as 'policy,' in  New 
Orleans  and  elsewhere.  Agents  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  hundreds  of  big  Amer- 
ican cities  earned  enormous  incomes.  Employees  innumerable 
received  handsome  stipends.  Banks,  printing-presses,  many  other 
industries  waxed  fat  and  prospered  beyond  computation.  Attor- 
neys, lobbyists,  miscellaneous  corporations  took  part  in  catching 
the  golden  shower.  And  yet  with  these  incalculable  expenses, 
which  would  have  maintained  half-a-dozen  European  duchies  and 
principalities  in  novel  luxury  and  splendor,  the  stockholders  di- 
vided among  themselves  each  year  more  millions  than  it  would  be 
safe  to  specify." 


A  STATUE  TO  JEFFERSON   DAVIS 

THE  unveiling  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  June  3,  of  a  heroic  me- 
morial to  Jefferson  Davis  isdiscust  dispassionately,  and  at 
times  even  with  a  note  of  sympathetic  interest,  in  the  Northern 
press.  As  the  Chicago  Tribune  remarks,  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  popular  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  since  Lowell  wrote  his"Biglow  Papers  "or 
people  joined  in  singing  "We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple- 
tree."  Fifteen  years  ago,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
event,  and  especially  the  accompanying  addresses,  would  have 
aroused  anger  throughout  the  North.  "One  Grand-Army  post 
after  another,"  it  asserts,  "  would  have  passed  fiercely  denunciatory 
resolutions  and  many  a  Republican  politician  would  have  talked 
of  treason."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  speaks  of  the  memorial  as 
"a  tribute  that  will  do  no  harm."  The  Indianapolis  News,  quoting 
the  assertion  of  one  of  the  orators  of  the  occasion  that  history  will 
surely  give  Jefferson  Davis  "an  honorable  and  distinguished  place 
among  the  noble  characters  of  past  times,"  remarks  that  this  "  is 
probably  true."     Says  the  Boston  Transcript : 

"To  the  pride  of  a  section  that  leads  it  to  honor  the  chiefs  of  a 
cause  which  it  would  never  seek  to  revive  must  be  attributed  the 
Southern  demonstration  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  South 
dreams  of  a  past  that  appears  to  it  wholly  heroic,  and  in  this  mood 
it  raises  a  monument  to  what  it  deems  its  own  self-respect  in  ded- 
icating the  Davis  Memorial.  Really  the  ceremonies  of  to-day 
mark  but  the  culmination  of  the  South's  purpose  to  maintain  a 
sentimental  allegiance  to  the  past.  In  seven  of  the  States  that 
made  up  the  Confederacy  Davis's  birthday  has  for  some  time 
been  a  legal  holiday,  while  Virginia  has  marked  the  recurrence  of 
the  anniversary  by  'appropriate  exercises'  in  the  public  schools. 
In  six  States  Lee's  birthday  is  a  legal  holiday." 

The  ceremony  at  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  fell 
upon  the  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  Jefferson  Davis's  birth,  and 
formed  the  closing  feature  of  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Confed- 
erate veterans.  The  statue,  which  was  erected  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Southern  women,  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Hayes,  a  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis.  At  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  in  many  other  towns  of  the 
South  business  was  suspended  for  five  minutes  during  the  unveil- 
ing.    Governor  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  who  was  the  first  speaker, 


made  a  point  which,  some  papers  remark,  ought  to  be  read  and 
pondered  in  the  White  House.     He  said: 

"  In  this  war  the  South  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  States 
against  Federal  aggression  and  power.  She  fought  for  the  great 
principle  of  home  rule  against  outside,  illegal  interference.  This 
great  doctrine  of  home  rule  is  the  most  precious  of  all  rights  pos- 
sest  by  mankind.  For  its  maintenance  more  armies  have  been 
marshaled,  more  battles  fought,  more  blood  sacrificed,  more  treas- 


Photograph,  Dnderwood  &  Underwood. 

THE    JEFFERSON    DAVIS    MONUMENT, 

Erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  unveiled  at  Rich- 
mond on  June  3,  1007,  as  "  a  tribute  to  the  man  and  the  cause/' 

ures  expended,  than  all  other  causes  combined  for  which  man  ever 
contended. 

"The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  Washington,  in 
sustaining  and  aiding  the  secession  of  Panama  from  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  in  South  America,  was  a  complete  and  thorough 
indorsement  of  the  justice  of  the  Southern  secession  movement. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  in  the  course  of  time  from  this  high  source 
a  thorough  approval  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  tho  it  may 
come  a  little  belated." 

Another  speaker,  Gen.  Clement  Evans,  of  Georgia,  closed  a 
eulogy  of  Jefferson  Davis  with  the  following  words: 

"  He  outlived  obloquy;  he  saw  detraction  die  by  its  own  sting; 
he  saw  vicious  censures  put  to  shame;  he  beheld  resentments  of 
South  and  North  withering  in  stem  and  root,  leaving  no  seed. 
He  was  not  faultless  in  judgment,  but  he  was  uptight,  brave,  fair, 
and  absolutely  incorruptible.  He  is  entitled  to  the  generous 
American  judgment  of  the  present  sober  age.  which  will  be  ren- 
dered on  consideration  of  the  facts  of  his  whole  career." 

The  Southern  papers  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  such 
memorials  can  be  only  beneficent  in  their  effect.  "There  was 
nothing  disloyal  to  the  American  Union  in  the  demonstrations. 
.  .  .  there  was  nothing  unpatriotic  in  any  breath  drawn  or  word 
spoken."  says  the  Macon.  Ga..  Telegraph.  "The  world  is  always 
ready  to  hail  the  victor  and  to  pay  lasting  honor  to  him  who  wins." 
remarks  the  Houston  Chronicle, " but  the  South  pays  her  loftiest 
honors  to  him  who  failed."  "  In  building  these  monuments  we  do 
not  seek  to  rekindle  hostility  or  revive  bitterness."  says  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  which  goes  on  to  say  of  this  particular 
memorial : 

"  It  signifies  the  vindication  of  their  dead   President  and  of  the 
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South.  It  stands  here  in  the  old  capital  to  bear  everlasting  proof 
of  their  loyalty  to  principle  and  undying  evidence  of  their  belief 
that  President  Davis  warred  in  a  patriotic  cause.  It  stands  here 
to  resent  and  disprove  the  calumny  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  It  stands  here  as  a  rebuke  to  those  who  indicted 
him  and  would  have  tried  him,  had  they  dared,  for  an  infamous 
crime  alleged.  It  stands  here  as  our  testimonial  to  his  greatness, 
his  courage,  his  fidelity,  and  to  remind  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  that 
when  he  put  the  cruel  shackles  on  the  feet  of  his  helpless  prisoner 
he  stung  every  Southern  heart ;  and  to-day  they  rejoice,  as  citizens 
of  a  reunited  country,  that  they  may  honor  their  President  and 
put  the  final  blessing  on  his  name  and  deeds." 

And  again,  in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  we  read  : 

"This  monument  is  a  testimonial  to  the  tenderest  sentiments 
the  Southern  people  cherish  and  is  proof  of  their  enduring  loyalty 
and  magnificent  patriotism.  They  followed  Davis  because  they 
believed  he  was  right  and  the  cause  for  which  he  stood  was 
right 

"They  come  now  to  pay  a  final  tribute  in  enduring  marble  and 
imperishable  bronze  to  the  man  and  the  cause,  and  in  doing  so 
they  offer  convincing  proof  of  their  fidelity  and  unquestionable 
evidence  of  their  devotion  to  patriotic  ideals.  The  fair-minded 
and  just  North  takes  this  generous  view  of  it  and  approves  these 
acts  as  manifestations  of  the  kind  of  spirit  that  makes  men  to  be 
relied  on  in  great  emergencies  and  a  citizenship  that  will  guar- 
antee the  perpetuity  of  the  great  government  to  which  they  are  as 
firmly  pledged  and  loyally  joined  now  as  ever  they  were  to  Mr. 
Davis  and  the  'Confederated  States.' 

"  The  people  who  are  true  to  their  ideals  and  faithful  to  their 
traditions  can  never  be  recreant  to  any  solemn  obligation  to  which 
they  may  bind  themselves.  The  Southern  people  fought  the  war 
of  secession  because  they  had  a  right  at  the  time  to  secede;  but 
that  right  having  been  reversed  and  taken  away  from  them  by  the 
right  of  might,  and  having  acquiesced  in  that  outcome  and  sol- 
emnly assumed  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  new  order  and  the 
arbitramentof  arms,  they  will  be  as  loyal  and  true  to  the  new  faith 
as  ever  they  were  to  the  old. 

"And  it  is  nothing  more  than  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  their 
civic  pride  as  well  as  their  devotion  to  that  which  they  now  ap- 
prove that  they  show  honor  to  the  man.  Jefferson  Davis — and  rev- 
erence for  the  cause  for  which  he  stood." 


CROKER'S   "GREATEST  VICTORY" 

HAVE  experienced  some  exciting  incidents  in  my  time,  have 

J-      won  my  share  of  victories,  but  this  is  the  greatest  of  all," 

exclaimed  Mr.  Croker,  in  expansive  mood,  after  his  colt  "  Orby," 

ridden  by  John  Reiff,  an  American  jockey,  had  won  the  Derby  by 

two  lengths,  thereby  capturing  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  world's  turf. 


n 


GLENCAIRN, 

Mr.  Croker's  home  near  Dublin.  The  house  is  built  of  white  gran- 
ite, quarried  in  the  mountain  seen  in  the  distance.  Picture  made 
from  a  hand-colored  Christmas-card  sent  to  friends  in  America  in  1906. 

Tammany  is  said  to  have  received  news  of  the  victory  with 
scarcely  less  delight  than  its  ex-chief,  and  the  press  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  manifest  a  frank  interest  in  the  event.  We  are 
reminded  that  two  other  Americans — Pierre  Lorillard  with  "Iro- 
quois "  in   1881  and  William  C.Whitney  with  "  Volodyovski  "  in 


1901 — have  achieved  the  same  triumph.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
American  to  realize  what  the  mere  winning  of  this  annual  horse- 
race at  Epsom  Downs  means  in  England.  When  "  Iroqouis  "  won 
the  event  for  Mr.  Lorillard,  an  astute  British  observer  wrote  to 
New  York  that  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nothing 
had  happened  so  to  exalt  America  in  common  British  opinion. 
Mr.  Croker,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "has  acquired  a  kind 
of  prestige  which  could  in  no  other  way  have  been  achieved."  To 
win  the  Derby  and  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England  are  said  to 
have  been  the  two  great  ambitions,  ultimately  realized,  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  youth.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"There  are  English  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  title  who  all  their 
lives  have  pursued  the  Derby  blue  ribbon  like  a  fantom.  There 
are  English  families  that  have  sought  it  or  dreamed  of  it  for  gen- 
erations, for  the  Derby  has  been  established  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  Ancestral  forests  have  been  cut  down  and  peasants  have 
died  by  the  thousands  in  the  filthy  hovels  they  had  to  live  in  that 
the  ruin  wrought  by  defeated  turf  ambition  might  be  repaired. 
Statesmen  of  world-wide  fame  have  shared  the  attempts  and  the 
failures. 

"And  now'a  grim  gang-leader  in  New  York,  who  by  his  hard 
fists  and  his  iron  will  and  his  power  over  men  came  to  be  the  Boss 
of  Tammany  Hall,  rounds  out  his  amazing  career  by  winning  in 
his  old  age  this  honor  that  even  kings  have  coveted.  Fate  loves 
such  contrasts." 

Mr.  Croker's  victory  is  received  without  enthusiasm  by  the 
English  daily  papers,  but  the  sporting  press  make  up  for  this 
coldness  by  their  generous  and  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  achieve- 
ment. In  America  the  general  comment  is  congratulatory.  Thus 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  remarks: 

"Give  the  devil  his  due'  is  a  good  rule.  And  at  his  worst 
Richard  Croker  was  not  Satanic.  He  was  merely  the  product 
and  archetype  of  a  vicious  political  system.  At  his  best  he  was 
always  the  true  sportsman. 

"He  loved  horses  and  looked  upon  the  turf  in  a  light  different 
from  that  of  the  men  who  use  the  thoroughbred  as  a  gambling- 
tool.  While  still  untutored  in  racing  he  went  into  Tennessee  and 
asked  that  a  price  be  put  upon  a  half  interest  in  Belle  Meade,  the 
historic  stud  farm  of  the  Jackson  and  Harding  families.  He  did 
not  bargain  nor  haggle.  He  did  not  seek  self-advertisement  nor 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  management  of  the  estate.  He  sim- 
ply waited  in  his  silent  way  until  he  could  see  colts  born  upon  his 
land  carrying  his  Y*ale  blue  colors  to  victory. 

"  There  was  never  a  smudge  of  scandal  on  that  same  blue  jacket 
when  Dobbins  and  his  successors  made  the  Croker  colors  promi- 
nent on  every  New  York  course.  There  was  good  and  rightful 
righting  against  Croker  the  boss.  But  Croker  the  turfman  was 
above  suspicion." 

Lorillard,  Whitney,  Croker— true  sportsmen  all,  and  all  Demo- 
crats !  exclaims  the  New  York  Sun,  which  adds: 

"  By  winning  the  Derby  with  '  Orby,'  Richard  Croker  joins  the 
immortals  of  British  sport.  And  so  dearly  do  they  love  a  horse 
in  Ireland  that  if  he  were  only  naturalized  there  would  be  no  stop- 
ping some  hunting  constituency  from  sending  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  however,  takes  occasion  to  condemn 
both  Croker  and  the  Derby.     We  read  : 

"  In  England,  Richard  Croker  will  find  himself  a  celebrity.  The 
crowd  and  the  classes  will  warm  to  him.  Here,  his  record  would 
have  overshadowed  him.     There,  it  is  forgotten. 

"  Richard  Croker,  like  many  other  Americans,  has  found  that  a 
rich  man,  as  a  rich  man,  can  buy  more  and  win  more  and  no  ques- 
tions asked,  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

"The  English  public  has  had  a  sharp  and  vivid  illustration  of 
what  may  take  place  with  a  national  festival  like  the  Derby  and 
its  demoralizing  possibilities  in  its  capture  by  Richard  Croker. 

"English  society  will  comfort  itself  with  the  fact  that  Croker 
was  not  asked  to  the  King's  table.     This  draws  the  social  line. 

"  But  it  does  not  set  a  limit  to  public  feeling  and  public  appre- 
ciation. The  real  difficulty  with  the  matter  is  that  the  Derby  itself 
is  wrong 

"It  is  accepted  in  England  as  a  'necessary  evil.'     There  are  no 
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necessary  evils.  When  a  'national  institution,' as  every  English- 
man will  tell  you  the  Derby  is,  can  be  used  to  enable  a  man  like 
Richard  Croker  to  win  $250,000  and  become  an  international  celeb- 
rity, there  is  ample  justification  ior  the  position  and  policy  of  our 
own  wiser  public  which  rigorously  limits  betting  at  horse-races, 
has  excluded  it  from  State  after  State,  and  will,  if  Governor 
Hughes's  policy  wins  success,  stop  it  altogether  even  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress  and  the  Maryland 
legislature  together  remove  this  demoralizing  influence  from 
Washington." 


ANOTHER   SLAP   AT  STANDARD  OIL 

WHEN  the  announcement  was  made  that  a  Texas  jury  had 
imposed  an  enormous  fine  on  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  had  ordered  it  to  cease  doing  business  in  the  State, 
some  people  thought  that  Standard  Oil  had  received  a  blow  which 
would  be  felt.  The  press,  very  soon,  however,  furnished  infor- 
mation of  some  facts  which  caused  a  revision  of  this  opinion.  It 
is  agreed,  to  be  sure,  that  if  the  fine  of  $1.623, cjoocan  be  collected, 
and  if  the  Waters-Pierce  tentacle  of  the  Standard-Oil  octopus  can 
really  be  expelled  from  Texas,  the  victory  of  the  State  will  be  a 
memorable  one.  Put  the  skeptical  press  point  out  that  an  appeal 
will  doubtless  be  taken  to  a  higher  court,  that  even  if  the  ouster  is 
there  sustained  a  new  company  will  probably  be  organized  to  suc- 
ceed the  Waters-Pierce  in  its  relations  to  Standard  Oil,  and  that 
if  the  fine  is  allowed  to  stand  it  will  nevertheless  be  of  little  prac- 
tical effect,  because  the  company  has,  according  to  the  New 
York  World's  report,  only  about  $100  worth  of  tangible  property 
in  the  entire  State.  And  further,  as  this  paper  records,  "there 
are  no  intangible  assets  available,  such  as  collectible  accounts,  as 
the  management  of  the  company  in  Texas  has  been  shrewd  enough 
to  conduct  the  business  in  the  State  on  a  cash  basis  for  the  last 
several  months."  Viewing  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  with  con- 
siderable hesitancy  that  the  papers  advance  any  prophecies  re- 
garding the  effect  of  the  judgment  upon  Standard-Oil's  pocket- 
book.     The  New  York  Press  declares: 

"As  matter  of  fact  the  Standard  Oil  is  not  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  verdict.  For  one  thing,  the  penalty  will  not  be  enforced  for  a 
long  time.  If  the  Supreme  Court  does  finally  uphold  the  fine  and 
the  judgment  of  ouster,  Messrs.  Rockefeller  and  Rogers  can  meet 
both  without  blinking.  Another  company  will  be  organized  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Waters-Pierce  as  Standard  Oil's  Texas 
branch,  and  the  monopoly  will  then  proceed  to  collect  from  the 
people  of  Texas,  as  well  as  from  the  consumers  of  oil  all  over  the 
country,  the  amount  of  the  fine  the  State  has  levied. 

"  Every  one  of  these  fines  is  not  a  punishment  for  the  monop- 
oly, but  for  the  consumers  of  the  monopoly's  product.  The  big- 
ger the  fine  the  more  the  public  has  to  pay  for  oil.  How  long  will 
it  take  the  people  to  understand  that  the  ball  and  chain  is  the  only 
punishment  for  conspirators  in  restraint  of  trade  that  will  be  felt 
by  the  criminals?  How  long  will  it  be  until  this  evident  truth  is 
driven  into  the  heads  of  legislators  and  prosecutors  that  are  trying 
to  make  cheap  capital  out  of  collecting  cash  fines  that  always,  in 
the  end,  the  people  must  pay  ?" 

The  futility  of  fines  is  acknowledged  by  many  other  papers,  and 
the  necessity  for  "jail  sentences"  is  urged.  The  Texas  jury  has 
imposed  a  fine  memorable  for  its  size,  admits  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "  but  the  jury  really  to  be  remembered  is  the  one  that 
will  some  day  send  to  prison  some  of  the  men  behind  the  lawless 
corporation."  The  uselessness  of  a  fine  to  punish  such  offenders 
is  thus  brought  out  by  the  Detroit  News:  "  As  well  might  the 
State  hope  to  deter  yeggmen  by  imposing  a  fine  of  87  cents  for 
blowing  open  a  safe  and  getting  away  with  Sjo.ooo." 

Aside  from  the  possible  results  of  the  judgment  to  Standard  Oil 
itself,  the  press  are  also  speculating  on  how  the  political  standing 
of  Senator  Bailey  will  be  affected  by  this  decision  ousting  the 
company  which  was  readmitted  to  Texas  through  his  efforts.  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American  professes  to  see  in  the  present  out- 


come "  the  end  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bailey,"  a  result 
that  Mr.  Hearst  would  contemplate  without  tears.  Of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  oil  company  The  American  says: 

"By  dint  of  skilful  politics,  Bailey  managed  to  get  himself  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  tho  he  was  confessedly 
in  the  pay  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  when  that  monopoly 


Till     WATERSPIERCECUSS  AND   THK   FIREFLY. 

(A  fable  from  Texas.^ 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fierce  bird  called  Waterspiercecuss. 
which  loped  over  the  land  and  devoured  everything  in  sight.  His 
digestive  apparatus  was  oil  right,  but  it  took  up  the  space  originally 
intended  for  his  conscience.  One  day  he  espied  a  bug,  withal  the 
most  appetizing  he  had  yet  seen.  But,  alas  !  after  taking,  there  was  a 
violent  disturbance,  and  the  fowl  cried  out  111  a  loud  voice,  and  was 
seen  no  more  in  the  land.  —Allen  in  the  Houston  ChronicU. 

was  ejected  from  Texas,  in  1900,  he  used  his  power  to  bring  it  back. 

"The  Standard  Oil  was  grateful  to  Bailey.  He  was  paid  for 
that  valuable  service,  and  paid  a  little  too  openly,  for  presently 
the  facts  became  public,  and  the  scandal  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  legislative  investigation,  which  brought  out  still  more  shameful 
facts. 

"Bailey  now  brags  of  the  whitewashing  that  he  got  from  his 
own  clique,  and  points  to  his  reelection  as  a 'triumphant  vindi- 
cation.' 

"  But  the  truth  came  out  despite  his  political  jugglery.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  Bailey's  client,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  to 
own  the  State  of  Texas.  Bailey  it  still  owns,  but  his  power  has 
gone.  He  will  not  dare  try  to  get  the  trust  into  the  State  again. 
To  the  Oil  Trust  he  is  an  asset  which  might  as  well  be  charged 
off  the  books." 

The  Ohio  Sun  (Columbus)  adds  : 

"  The  real  test  of  Senator  Bailey's  power  in  his  home  State  will 
come  when  the  State  convention  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing four  delegates  at  large  to  the  next  national  convention.  There 
is  a  custom,  but  no  law.  by  which  the  two  United  States  Senators 
are  included  in  the  membership  of  this  delegation  at  large.  Sena- 
tor Bailey's  political  enemies  will  make  a  hard  fight  to  keep  him 
from  being  made  a  delegate-at-large,  and  if  they  succeed,  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  his  power  in  Texas  politics  has 
been  broken." 


WHY  THE  GOVERNOR  VETOED  THE  EQUAL-PAY  BILL 
— When  Governor  Hughesvetoed  Senator  White's  Teachers'  Sal- 
ary  Bill,  which  based  its  claim  for  consideration  on  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  worker, 
surprize  was  exprest  in  many  quarters.  Even  if  it  had  technical 
defects,  said  certain  politicians,  it  was  undeniably  a  popular  bill, 
and  its  passage  would  have  done  the  Governor  no  political  harm. 
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while  his  veto  imperils  some  fifty  thousand  votes.  But  "  when 
Governor  Hughes  gets  through  with  a  subject,  not  much  remains 
to  be  said  on  it,"  as  the  New  York  Press  remarks;  so  we  quote 
here  the  Governor's  reasons  in  his  own  words.  He  points  out 
that  to  make  this  bill  law  would  be  to  commit  the  State  to  the  gen- 
eral principle — which  he  admits  is  an  attractive  one— of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  without  giving  the  State  a  chance  to  pass  upon 
that  principle  in  its  wider  aspects.     We  read  : 

"It  is  manifest  that  the  principle  is  one  of  general  application, 
and  it  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  State  unless  the  State  is  pre- 
pared to  apply  it  generally.  The  question  is  necessarily  one  of 
State  policy,  j.nd  as  such  it  should  be  presented  and  debated  be- 
fore action  is  taken. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle  should  be  applied  to 
teachers  in  New  York  and  not  to  those  in  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Rochester.  Buffalo,  and  elsewhere  in  the  State;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to  school-teaching.  If  sound,  it 
should  be  applied  to  our  State  hospital  service,  in  our  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions,  and  generally  through  the  civil  serv- 
ice of  the  State. 

"It  is  indefensible  that  a  principle  of  grave  importance  to  the 
State  as  a  whole  should  be  established  in  connection  with  a  lo- 
cal measure  inviting  only  the  consideration  which  as  such  it 
receives 

"  By  acting  in  such  matters  through  local  bills  the  State  finds 
itself  committed  to  a  course  which,  as  State  policy,  has  never  re- 
ceived thorough  consideration. 

"  For  this  reason  I  can  not  approve  this  bill.  The  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  dealt  with  locally  as  may 
seem  best,  unless  the  legislature  is  prepared  to  lay  down  the  gen- 
eral principle  for  the  entire  State  and  the  entire  public  service." 

The  press  accept  this  ruling  without  criticism,  altho  there  are 
rumors  that  the  teachers  will  try  to  have  the  bill  passed  by  the 
next  legislature  over  the  Governor's  veto— a  course  which  would 
be  possible  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 


MORE  TROUBLE  FOR  JAMESTOWN 

IN  the  beginning  the  managers  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
aroused  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  peace  advocates  by  the 
"  extravagant  militarism  "  of  their  program  :  and  now,  it  appears, 
they  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  martial  powers  they  sought 
to  flatter.  Thus  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington) 
complains  that  at  the  Exposition  "  the  army  and  navy  and  marine 
corps,  including  the  cadets  from  West  Point  and  the  midshipmen 
from  Annapolis,  are  made  to  do  duty  as  a  side-show  to  an  other- 
wise unattractive,  unedifying,  and  uninstructive  conglomeration  of 
arrested  architecture  and  placarded  vacancy.  "  The  Register  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  The  Jamestown  Exposition  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  truth  in  unmeasured  terms  were  told  about  the  monu- 
mental failure  at  Norfolk.  The  Exposition  is  a  failure  of  those 
dimensions  in  that  it  falls  far  short  of  being  an  institution  for 
either  the  enlightenment  or  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  great  performance  in  which  to  employ  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  which  are  being  used  for  advertising  a  project  that,  but  for 
the  ships  and  the  troops,  would  not  be  entitled  to  serious  consid- 
eration. More  than  this,  the  surroundings  at  the  Exposition  are 
of  a  sort  which  should  engage  official  remonstrance.  The  reports 
received  at  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
— all  of  whom  are  in  a  position  to  observe  and  comment  without 
prejudice— show  that  there  is  an  amazing  lack  of  administrative 


ability  and  a  disregard  of  the  plainest  and  commonest  rule;.  or 
sanitation.  This  is  inexplicable  as  well  as  inexcusable.  No  one 
can  undertake  to  defend  this  faiiure  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
men  and  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  who  are  at 
Jamestown  or  its  vicinity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  visitors  to  that 
locality.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  an  army  surgeon  visited 
the  neighborhood  source  of  milk  supply,  and  found  prevailing  such 
conditions  as  may  not  be  properly  described  in  print. 

"  The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  refrained  from  telling  the 
truth  about  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  This  is  probably  due  to 
a  mistaken  motive  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  enterprise. 
There  are  other  equally  deserving  considerations,  such  as  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  are  led  to  pay  from  their,  in  many  cases, 
hard-earned  funds  to  take  long  trips  to  see  nothing." 

A  naval  officer  who  is  quoted  editorially  in  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  (New  York>  writes  : 

"  What  angered  our  officers  and  made  us  blush  for  our  country 
was  the  manifest  intent  of  using  not  only  our  Navy,  but  all  visit- 
ing ships,  as  an  advertising  scheme  to  exploit  a  gang  of  greedy 
money-makers.  At  the  opening  there  was  nothing  ready.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  energetic  protests  of  Admiral  Evans,  the  for- 
eign officers  would  have  been  subjected  to  social  insult." 

"Somehow  there  is  a  mysteriously  tender  feeling  for  these  great 
fairs,  money-making  schemes  as  they  are  in  a  large  part,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Times.  Something  of  this  tenderness  is  exhibited 
in  the  general  attitude  of  the  lay  press,  which  either  ignore  the 
criticisms  of  the  service  organs  or  comment  on  them  in  a  depreca- 
ting or  noncommittal  tone.  Thus  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  hopes 
that  these  criticisms  "express  more  largely  the  naval  and  military 
irritation  than  the  facts,"  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  thinks  that 
the  language  of  The  Register  is  "so  bitter  as  to  suggest  prejudice 
or  personal  grievance."     The  Sentinel,  however,  adds  : 

"  It  is  growingly  apparent  that  this  Jamestown  venture  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  exposition  business  has  been  over- 
done, and  should  be  dropt  for  at  least  a  decade.  The  Govern- 
ment should  pour  no  more  public  money  into  such  rat-holes,  and 
be  called  upon  to  make  up  no  more  exposition  deficits,  which  were 
a  foregone  conclusion  from  the  start." 

The  New  York  Journal  refuses  to  believe  that  the  protest  of  the 
naval  officer  already  quoted  "expresses  accurately  the  feelings  of 
the  average  American  soldier,  sailor,  or  officer."  It  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"The  Jamestown  Exposition  represents  the  honest  attempt  of 
perfectly  reputable  citizens  to  honor  the  nation  and  a  most  impor- 
tant anniversary. 

"  The  citizens  of  Jamestown  and  of  the  entire  State  have  done 
their  best,  and  they  have  done  well. 

"  Under  thedirection  of  the  President,  certain  ships  and  soldiers 
have  been  sent  to  make  the  Jamestown  Pair  more  attractive. 

"To  say  that  these  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors  are  used 
as  an  advertising  scheme  to  exploit  a  gang  of  greedy  money- 
makers' is  ungracious,  to  put  it  mildly." 

The  Evening  Post,  however,  takes  the  opposite  view.  We 
read  : 

"That  is  all  that  there  has  been  to  the  Exposition  from  the  start 
— this  desire  to  make  money  out  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy, 
and  even  the  President  of  the  United  States.  From  New  York  to 
Washington  the  fields  are  disfigured  by  Exposition  signs  bearing 
the  pictures  of  a  soldier  and  a  sailor— but  no  reference  to  anything 
else.  It  is  all  so  gross  an  outrage  that  President  Roosevelt  would 
be  justified  in  refusing  to  go  again,  as  he  plans  to,  and  in  ordering 
away  the  troops  and  ships  now  there." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


Anyhow,  the  Jamestown  postage  stamps  were  on  time. — Scranton  Tribune. 

Somebody,  apparently,    has  forgotten  to  wind  up  the  calendar. — New  York 
Amen 

San  Franciscans  will  soon  be  talking  with  a  sigh  of  the  good  old  days  im- 
mediately after  the  earthquake. — New  York  Evening  JJOit. 


As  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "merely  a  game-killer,"  it  is  admitted 
by  everybody  that  he  is  a  game  fighter. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Herb's  trusting  that  Alfonso  Bourbon,  Jr.,  will  not  grow  up  to  be  a  weak- 
ling, a  mollycoddle,  a  conspirator,  a  liar,  a  reactionary,  or  an  undesirable 
citizen. — Charlotte  Observer. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


KARL    LUEGER, 


Leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  the 
Reichsrath  ;  "  the  sworn  foe  of  Hungary  and 
the  Hungarians."   He  is  Mayor  of  Vienna. 


HUNGARIAN   CONSTERNATION  OVER 
THE  AUSTRIAN   ELECTIONS 

HUNGARY,  it  is  predicted  by  the  press  of  Europe,  must  suffer 
in  two  ways  by  the  successes  of  the  Socialists  in  the  recent 
Austrian  elections.  The  Christian  Socialists  are  anti-Semites  and 
are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Jews,  who  have  made  Hungary 

prosperous,  and  on  this 
curious  pretext  they  will 
oppose  every  measure 
proposed  in  the  Reichs- 
rath for  the  benefit  of 
Hungary.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  Magyars 
can  not  fail  to  see  in  the 
downfall  of  the  predom- 
inating German  power  in 
Austrian  politics,  through 
universal  suffrage,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  their  own 
downfall  as  the  ruling 
nobility  in  the  Budapest 
Parliament. 

Hungary  has  so  far 
been  dominated  by  an 
aristocratic  Magyar  mi- 
nority, who  by  the  present 
election  law  can  claim  a 
majority  of  seats,  and 
Magyar  statesmen  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  prospect  of  universal  suffrage,  which  would  place  them  in  a 
minority  among  the  Slovak,  Rumanian,  Ruthenian,  Croatian,  Ser- 
vian, and  other  nationalities  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 
The  plague  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has  so  far  been  these  national 
divisions  and  dissensions,  and  Francis  Joseph  has  shown  himself 
wise  and  far-seeing  in  trying  on  Austria  the  experiment  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  says  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  adding  that 
the  Emperor  "  supported  the  franchise  movement  as  a  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  particularism  which  distracted  the  nation  and 
paralyzed  the  Reichsrath.  In  place  of  a  Reichsrath  composed  of 
representatives  of  intransigeant  nationalism,  it  was  hoped  that 
parties  representing  broad  general  lines  of  policy  instead  of  racial 
antipathies  would  be  returned.     This  is  what  has  happened." 

It  is  not  certain,  either,  that  other  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
Europe  are  particularly  gratified  by  the  leveling  triumph  of  So- 
cialistic ideas  in  Austria.  "  In  well-informed  quarters,"  says  the 
London  Outlook,  "it  is  considered  probable  that  the  Emperor  will 
dissolve  the  Reichsrath  as  soon  as  it  assembles."  This,  however, 
is  doubted  by  most  European  observers.  But  if,  as  the  paper 
just  quoted  says,  the  result  of  the  elections  "from  an  Austrian 
point  of  view  are  bitterly  disappointing,"  the  sudden  awakening 
to  life  of  the  popular  power  in  Austria  has  produced  actual  "  con- 
sternation" in  Hungary.  Mr.  Lueger,  leader  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  has  always  been  "  the  sworn  foe  of  Hungary  and  the 
Hungarians," i.e.,  the  present  dominating  class,  the  Magyars.  In 
the  words  of  The  Outlook : 

"The  Christian  Socialists  have  declared  war  against  Hungary 
because  they  aver  that  the  country  of  the  Magyars  is  in  the  hands 
of  Jews.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  Hungary  knows  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  statement;  but  it  forms  an  excellent  starting-point  for  a 
bitter  crusade  against  the  legal  claims  of  the  sister  state.  The 
Jews  have  done  much,  in  fact  nearly  all,  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  Hungary:  many  of  them  have  acquired  wealth  and  in- 


fluence, just  as  in  Austria  ;  but  the  government  of  the  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Magyars,  whose  aspirations  to  create  a  national 
state  Lueger's  party  have  always  done  their  best  to  frustrate. 
The  triumph  of  Christian  Socialism  is  a  menace  to  peace  between 
the  two  sister  states  of  the  Dual  Monarchy;  for  the  principle  of 
the  party  is  not,  as  its  name  suggests,  to  'live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,'  but  to  use  every  weapon  at  their  command  to  foster 
feelings  of  rancorous  and  bitter  hatred  of  their  Magyar  brethren." 

"The  decrepit  Emperor,"  says  the  Minerva  (Rome;,  "will  find 
a  new  era  inaugurated  by  the  results  of  the  elections.  .  .  .  While 
he  has  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions  of  nationalism  in  the  Reichs- 
rath which  paralyzed  all  legislative  work,  he  has  introduced  a  con- 
dition of  things  from  which  new  struggles  are  rising  on  the  horizon 
of  Hungary."  The  same  opinion  is  shared  by  the  Grenzboten 
(Leipsic),  which  declares: 

"The  ever-present  influence  of  nationalism,  which  has  caused 
the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  energy  in  the  Reichsrath  for  the 
last  four  years,  will  no  longer  be  of  the  same  predominating 
power.  In  its  place,  however,  a  struggle  with  Hungary  will 
begin.  Hungary  has  always  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  conces- 
sions from  the  Reichsrath  made  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  The 
Christian  Socialists,  who  have  opposed  such  concessions,  will  now 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  haughty,  overbearing,  and 
importunate  Magyars,  who,  under  the  guise  of  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment, predominate,  as  a  nobility,  in  the  Parliament  of  Budapest." 

According  to  the  London  Spectator,  universal  suffrage  is  bound 
to  follow  in  Hungary,  and  then  the  power  of  the  Magyars  in  that 
country  will  be  broken  as  completely  as  that  of  the  German  groups 
have  been  broken  in  the  Reichsrath.     To  quote  : 

"When  the  arrangements  are  complete  for  Hungary  also,  it  will 


Wekerle   (Hungarian    Premier)—"  There's   a  frightful  storm 
raging  in  Austria.    I  am  afraid  it  will  eventually  hit  us.'" 

—Humoristische  Blaettcr  (Vienna). 

be  found  that  the  two  dominant  castes  which  for  many  hundred 
years  have  ruled  the  composite  Empire,  and  on  the  whole  ruled 
it  successfully,  have  received  very  severe,  it  may  be  even  mortal, 
wounds.  The  present  elections  have  broken  the  power  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  future  elections  in  Hungary  will  probably 
break  the  power  of  the  Magyars.     It  hardly  matters  whether  the 
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Germans  prosper  or  fail  in  the  long  run,  for  they  have  governed  by 
prestige,  and  their  prestige  disappeared  with  their  defeat  at  the 
first  ballots  and  the  necessity  laid  on  them  of  accepting  help  from 
any  unscrupulous  party  which  may  offer  it.  The  Magyars  will  ask 
no  help  from  any  one;  but  if  they  also  are  defeated  at  the  polls 
the  total  Empire  is  transmuted  into  a  new  structure,  which,  even 
if  more  commodious,  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  strong." 


ENGLAND'S    ABSURD    NAVAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE 

PRINCE  VON  BUELOW'S  recent  speech  in  the  Reichstag 
has  practically  reduced  disarmament  to  a  dead  issue.  The 
Conference  in  the  Hall  of  Knights,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  will 
never  now  attempt  to  entrap  the  dove  of  peace  by  such  a  lure  as 
that.  But  if  disarmament  is  impossible,  many  writers  and  jour- 
nalists are  telling  us  that  the  nations,  and  especially  England,  are 
spending  too  much  money  on  their  soldiers  and  their  sailors;  es- 
pecially on  their  sailors.     Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  re- 


King  Edward — "  What  can  William  have  against  me  ?    I  am  the 
most  peaceful  soul  on  earth." 

—  Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

ported  in  the  London  Times  to  have  remarked  that  he  favored  a 
measure  for  providing  old-age  pensions  for  the  working  people, 
but  the  treasury  had  no  means  to  meet  the  expense.  If,  he  added, 
the  Naval  Estimates  were  abolished,  there  would  be  sufficient 
money  to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  all  who  need  them.  The 
abolition  of  the  present  Naval  Estimates  is  not  seriously  advo- 
cated, but  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald  shows  in  The  Contempo- 
rary Review  (London)  how  unnecessarily  heavy  they  are,  even  in 
accordance  with  the  ratio  on  which  the  Government  bases  them. 
They  have  risen  from  $61,200,500  in  1893-94  to  $157,087,500  in  the 
current  year.  He  remarks  that  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  England  has  striven  to  have 
a  navy  equal  to  any  two  other  Powers;  before  that  alliance  she 
was  content  to  have  her  naval  force  exceed  that  of  France  by  50 
per  cent.  Russia,  however,  has  been  put  out  of  the  reckoning; 
France  is  England's  ally.  "The  need  therefore  for  maintaining  a 
force  equal  to  the  combined  force  of  France  and  Russia  exists  no 


longer."     Of  England's  danger  from  a  combination  of  any  other 
two  foreign  forces  he  remarks: 

"But  tho  the  original  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
two-Power  standard  has  thus  disappeared,  we  are  told  that  it  must 
still  be  retained  as  the  measure  of  the  force  we  require  to  defend 
our  interests.  No  two  Powers,  however,  are  mentioned.  It  is 
now  'any  two  Powers'  or 'the  two  strongest  Powers  of  the  world.' 
And  we  find  the  advocates  of  this  view  of  our  responsibilities  con- 
tending that  as  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  couple  France  and  Rus- 
sia, we  must  couple  France  and  Germany,  or  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  two  Powers  whose  combined  naval  strength 
must  be  the  measure  of  the  naval  strength  required  by  us." 

But  why  should  two,  and  not  four,  be  the  number  of  Powers 
whose  combination  England  is  to  dread  ?  he  asks.  The  present 
ratio,  or  any  similar  standard,  seems  quite  arbitrary  and  irrational. 
In  any  case  the  present  naval  expenditure  of  England  is  more 
than  that  of  any  two  combined  Powers.     Thus: 

"Our  naval  estimates  last  year  amounted  to  ,£31,869,500.  The 
naval  estimates  of  France  for  the  same  year  were  ,£13,003,238,  and 
of  Germany  ^12,347,379,  or  together  ,£25,350,617.  That  is  to  say, 
we  expended  on  our  navy  six  and  a  half  millions  more  than  the 
two  Powers  combined.  I  believe  that  to  this  might  legitimately 
be  added  the  two  and  three-quarter  millions  that  we  spent  out  of 
loans  under  the  Naval  Works  Acts  ;  and  if  this  is  done  the  excess 
over  the  two  Powers  would  be,  not  six  and  a  half,  but  nine  and  a 
quarter  millions.  And  if,  further,  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  we  obtain,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  our  expenditure,  a  greater 
value  for  our  money  than  either  France  or  Germany,  then  there 
would  be  little  if  any  exaggeration  in  saying  that  our  expenditure 
exceeds  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  these  two  Powers  by  a  sum 
that  falls  little  short  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  Germany.  In 
other  words  our  expenditure  would  be  found  to  be  equal,  not  to  a 
two-,  but  to  a  three-Power  standard." 

He  shows  also  the  same  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  manning 
of  the  ships,  concerning  which  he  writes : 

"  We  voted  last  year  129,000  men.  F ranee  had  52,000  and  Ger- 
many 42,000,  or  together  94,000.  Our  strength  in  men  thus  ex- 
ceeds the  strength  of  the  two  Powers  combined  by  35,000;  and 
this  excess  by  itself  falls  short  of  the  total  German  strength  by 
only  7,000  men." 

With  regard  to  England's  extravagant  and  unnecessary  superi- 
ority in  ships,  as  judged  by  the  standard  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  he  remarks : 

"  I  believe  that  experts  are  agreed  that  displacement  is  a  legiti- 
mate measure  of  fighting  force  when  applied  to  ships  of  even  date. 
Adopting  this  view,  and  accepting  it  as  a  test  of  relative  strength, 
I  find  that,  since  1892,  we  have  built,  still  excluding  the  Montagu 
and  the  Dreadnought,  thirty-two  battle-ships  of  14,000  tons  and 
over.  France  has  built  none,  Germany  has  built  none,  and  the 
United  States  has  built  two.  But  I  carry  this  test  a  step  further. 
The  forty-three  British  battle-ships,  built  since  1892,  have  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  611,250  tons.  The  fifteen  German  ships  have 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  174,959  tons;  the  ten  French  ships  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  116,717  tons,  making  a  total  for  the  two 
Powers  of  291,676  tons." 


ODDITIES  OF  LESE-MAJESTY— In  ancient  times  the  crime 
thus  styled  upon  the  statute-books  was  high  treason,  a  wilful  of- 
fense against  the  life,  person,  or  name  of  "the  Lord's  anointed." 
To  offend  against  "  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  "  is  still 
visited  with  heavy  penalties,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the 
Emperor  is  exceedingly  strict  in  enforcing  the  law.  A  Berlin  car- 
penter, according  to  the  Koehiische  Zeitung,  has  recently  been 
made  an  example  of  and  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment  for 
putting  out  his  tongue  at  the  Kaiser  as  his  imperial  Majesty  was 
driving  past.  As  there  are  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  paragraphs  in  the  German  statute-books  expounding  lese- 
majesty,  we  need  not  be  surprized  at  the  list  of  sentences  passed 
upon  other  deep-dyed  criminals,  given  as  follows  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London) : 

"Not  long  ago  an  unfortunate  private  was  sentenced  to  seven 
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years'  imprisonment  for  saying  to  a  comrade  that  the  Kaiser  might 
pay  more  attention  to  the  salutes  of  his  soldiers;  a  Silesian  school- 
boy was  prosecuted  for  smiling  while  his  Majesty's  health  was 
being  drunk;  and  a  governess,  for  signing  her  name  in  a  hotel 
visitors'  book  immediately  below  that  of  the  King  of  Saxony; 
while  a  German  editor  went  to  prison  for  three  months  for  stating 
in  his  paper  that  the  Kaiser  received  ^2,000  a  day  for  signing  a 
few  documents.  The  law  respects  neither  age,  sex,  nor  national- 
ity. A  Dresden  lady  of  seventy-four  was  sent  to  jail  for  six 
months  for  an  unflattering  reference  to  the  Saxon  King;  about 
the  same  time  a  boy  of  fourteen  received  a  similar  sentence  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Kaiser;  and  for  the  same  offense 
two  American  ladies  were  arrested  and  expelled  from  Germany." 


social  harm  of  murders  and  other  forms  of  violence  arising  out  of 
contemporary  political  conditions  and  often  perpetrated  under 
the  cloak  of  political  motives;  considering  the  system  of  arbitrari- 
ness, with  its  harsh  and  unjudicial  repressions,  fosters  this  evil  : 
and   declaring   that   the   activity   of   revolutionary   organizations 


MR.  STOLYPINE'S  PLIGHT 

THE  Russian  Douma  seems  like  an  army  lost  in  a  tangled 
wilderness.  Mr.  Stolypine  is  the  general  who  is  trying  with 
might  and  main  to  concentrate  its  scattered  brigades  and  regiments 
upon  some  practical  point  of  attack  and  achievement.  The  Czar, 
says  the  London  Times,  is  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Douma, 
and  is  averse  to  the  counsels  of  the  Reactionaries  who  are  clamor- 
ing for  its  dissolution.  He  has  received  President  Golovin,  has 
shaken  hands  with  a  delegation  of  professedly  loyal  peasant  depu- 
ties, and  then  comes  the  news  that  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Empire  has  been  discovered  and  defeated. 
This  is  capped  by  the  incident  in  the  Douma  in  which  a  motion 
condemning  sucli  revolutionary  plots  has  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
This  was  the  motion  introduced  as  a  trap  for  the  Radicals,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  defeat  it  and  thus  give  a  pretext  for  dissolu- 
tion. It  has  been  virtually  defeated,  and  the  Reactionaries  are 
urging  the  Czar  to  send  the  Douma  home.  The  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  shows  how  this  motion  was 
regarded  by  the  various  parties  of  the  Russian  Parliament,  by 
quoting  the  following  amendments  proposed  : 

"  By  the  Socialists:  'That  terrorism  is  provoked  by  the  repres- 


THE  czar's  faithful  SUBJE( 

Nicholas  IT.—"  How  many  bombs  did  you  Imd  round  the  palace 
this  morning ?" 
"Not  any,  your  Majesty." 

"  That  is  absurd  !    I  fear  the  police  service  here  is  badly  organized." 

Fischietto  (Turin). 

sive  policy  of  the  Government.'  Toil  group:  'That  the  Douma. 
being  a  legislative  assembly,  is  not  competent  to  formulate  ab- 
struse precepts.'  Polish  Kolo :  'That  constitutional  principles 
and  parliamentary  work  are  irreconcilable  with  terrorism.'  Con- 
stitutional Democrats:  'Recognizing  all  the  horror  and  profound 


UP  A  TREE. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

which  seek  to  destroy  the  constitutional  principles  laid  down  by 
the  organic  laws  and  commit  murders  and  pogroms  which  disgrace 
Russia  is  a  danger  to  the  state,  the  Douma  passes  to  the  order  of 
the  day.'  Octobrists:  'Having  heard  the  resolution  condemning 
terrorist  murders  and  violence,  the  Douma,  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  national  conscience  and  reason,  and  in  fulfilment  of  its  duty 
toward  the  country,  expresses  categorical  condemnation  of  all 
political  crimes  and  violence  whencesoever  they  proceed." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  Mr.  Stolypine  is  endeavoring. 
we  are  told,  to  organize  a  party  which  shall  serve  as  a  fulcrum  on 
which  to  base  a  government  majority,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
carry  out  such  measures  as  the  agrarian  reforms  which  he  is  at 
present  agitating.  The  situation  in  which  the  Minister  rinds  him- 
selfi  s  thus  outlined  by  the  Questions Diplomatiques et  Coioniales, 
of  Paris,  in  which  we  read  : 

"Mr.  Stolypine  and  the  Ministers  who  followed  his  policy  evi- 
dently rely  lor  their  support  on  the  Center.  In  the  handling  of 
the  Parliament  they  try  to  protit  by  the  tact  that  the  Cadets  of  the 
Right  favor  the  Center  and  that  the  Octobrists  are  in  accord  with 
the  Cadets.  It  is  in  this  circumstance  that  the  Prime  .Minister 
sees  the  only  hope  of  constituting  a  Center  which  shall  be  freed 
from  the  little  Right  wing,  and  lrom  the  great  Lett  wing.  His 
scheme  is  promising,  clever,  and  wise,  altho  at  any  moment  the 
question  of  1'olish  autonomy  may  formidably  increase  the  Left 
ranks,  and  the  agrarian  question  attract  to  that  side  of  the  house 
a  large  number  of  peasants  who  have  as  yet  joined  no  specific 
party.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stolypine  may  be  able  to  constitute  one 
majority  out  of  a  certain  number  of  groups,  and  one  or  two  more 
out  of  other  groups.  But  all  is  at  present  in  a  condition  of  utter 
disorganization. 

"  The  most  distressing  fact  is  that  political  opinion,  as  far  as  it 
exists  among  the  masses,  is  both  varied  and  contradictory.  On 
one  side  the  Cadets  seem  to  be  hopelessly  pessimistic,  and  the 
movement  which  draws  a  majority  toward  the  Left  seems  to  be 
increasing  rapidly.  On  the  other  side  the  Army  party,  after  some 
hesitation,  have    become    thoroughlv  loyalist   and  would    like    to 
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abolish  the  Douma.  The  groups  which  constitute  the  Right  con- 
tent themselves  with  agitation  and  intrigue  ;  the  anti-Semites,  and 
antiparliamentarists,  who  are  demagogic  in  character  and  style 
themselves  'Men  of  Russia,'  are  increasing  in  number  and  power. 
Their  chiefs  are  for  the  most  part  morally  and  intellectually  infe- 
rior, but  they  are  urged  along  by  class  hatreds,  by  fears,  by  preju- 
dices, and  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  national  and  social. 
Confronting  these  revolutionary  masses,  who  are  rising  against 
the  Czar,  stand  the  masses  of  the  Right  slowly  advancing  to  the 
conflict.  They  carry  as  an  ensign  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon. 
Their  rallying  cry  is, 'For  the  Czar,  for  Religion,  for  Russia!' 
They  shout  aloud,  'Down  with  the  Constitution  !  Down  with  the 
Jaws!     Russia  is  awakening  ! ' 

"Two  masses,  two  forces  of  nature,  two  tempests  are  about  to 
join  battle  Mr.  Stolypine  perceives  the  danger.  He  is  trying  to 
find  support  in  everything  that  is  not  an  element  of  civil  war,  to 
stand  between  and  to  control  the  two  hostile  masses,  each  of 
which  intends  to  impose  upon  the  country  its  passions  and  its 
system.  The  future  alone  will  say 
whether  the  power  of  the  Center 
will  ever  reach  the  predominance 
so  long  waited  for  and  succeed  in 
controlling  all  other  political  ele- 
ments. In  any  case,  if  he  would 
succeed,  Mr.  Stolypine  must  ob- 
tain the  energetic  and  frank  sup- 
port of  the  Czar  in 'legalizing  ' 
the  Cadet  party,  which  he  has 
so  long  looked  upon  as  antidy- 
nastic." 

Mr.  Rene  Henry,  the  writer  of 
the  above  article,  informs  us  that 
none  of  the  Leftist  groups  has 
been  "legalized,"  i.e.,  allowed  to 
express  itself  by  a  newspaper 
organ,  to  hold  meetings,  and  to 
carry  on  a  propaganda.  The 
Quarterly  Review  (London)  re- 
gards the  situation  of  the  Douma  as  hopeless,  and  prophesies  that 
"dissolution  will  come,"  and  "is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  of  a 
very  short  time."  Mr.  Stolypine  is  accused  by  the  same  review  of 
being  "  deficient  in  political  acumen  "  ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  Rus- 
sian Constitutionalists,  like  Russians  of  every  other  party,  are  in- 
capable of  making  plans  and  executing  them."—  Translations 
made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


ROOSEVELT    AND 


THE    TRUSTS. 

—Jugeiid  (Munich). 


A  BRITISH   VIEW  OF  FREEDOM  IN 
AMERICA 

MR.  CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  the  author  of  such  works  as 
"  A  Book  of  Scoundrels  "  and  "  Studies  in  Frankness,"  has 
been  traveling  in  the  United  States,  where  he  has  made  more  dis- 
coveries than  Columbus  ever  dreamed  of.  These  discoveries  he 
has  been  communicating  to  the  editor  of  Blackwood 's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  who  has  duly  published  them.  British  readers  thus 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  told,  as  July  4  draws  near,  that  the  act 
we  celebrate  on  that  day  was  a  sad  failure.  Mr.  Whibley  has  dis- 
covered that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  is  "  the  lar- 
gest statue  upon  earth"  and  it  "  symbolizes  a  greater  mass  of  Lib- 
erty" (with  a  capital  L)  "  than  ever  was  gathered  together  upon 
one  continent." 

This,  of  course,  is  "  sarkasticul,"  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say. 
For  Mr.  Whibley  asks  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  dragging  the 
mask  from  the  face  of  one  of  his  own  "  Scoundrels  "  : 

"  In  what  does  the  liberty  of  America  consist?  Is  it  in  freedom 
of  opportunity?  A  career  is  open  to  all  the  talents  everywhere. 
The  superstitions  of  Europe,  the  old-fashioned  titles  of  effete  aris- 
tocracies, are  walls  more  easily  surmounted  than  the  golden  barri- 
cades of  omnipotent  corporations.  Does  it  consist  in  political 
freedom?     If  we  are  to  believe  in  the  pedantry  that  Liberty  is  the 


child  of  the  ballot-box,  then  America  has  no  mor  ^poly  of  its  bless- 
ings. The  privilege  of  voting  is  almost  universal,  and  the  free- 
dom which  this  poor  privilege  confers  is  within  the  reach  of  Eng- 
lishman, German,  or  Frenchman.  Indeed,  it  is  America  which 
sets  the  worst  stumbling-block  in  the  voter's  path.  The  citizen, 
however  high  his  aspiration  after  Liberty  may  be,  wages  a  vain 
warfare  against  the  cunning  of  the  machine.  Where  repeaters  and 
frauduent  ballots  flourish,  it  is  idle  to  boast  the  blessings  of  the 
suffrage.  Such  institutions  as  Tammany  are  essentially  practical, 
but  they  do  not  help  the  sacred  cause  commemorated  in  Mr,  Bar- 
tholdi's  statue;  and  if  we  would  discover  the  Liberty  of  America, 
we  must  surely  look  outside  the  ring  of  boodlers  and  politicians 
who  have  held  the  franchise  up  to  ridicule." 

He  asks  if  the  liberty  represented  by  the  statue  of  Mr.  Barthol- 
di  is  a  liberty  of  life.     "  One  comes  and  goes,"  he  declares,  "  with 
ease  as  great  in  England  as  in  America."     He  cites  the  case  of 
Bernhardt,  "  who  was  prevented  by  a  trust  of  all-powerful  mana- 
gers from  playing  in  the  theaters 
of  America,"  and  of  Gorky  and 
his  companion   in   an   American 
hotel   who  "  were   driven  shame- 
fully into  the  streets,  amid   the 
cheers  of  the  guests,"  because  he 
could  not  produce  "  his  marriage 
lines."    He  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing  conclusion,  laying   a  serious 
charge  to  the  sagacity  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  : 

"  The  truth  is,  American  Lib- 
erty is  the  mere  creature  of  rheto- 
ric. It  is  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  the  natural  rights  of  man 
inspired  a  simple  faith,  when  ea- 
ger citizens  declared  that  kings 
were  the  eternal  enemies  of  Free- 
dom. Its  only  begetter  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  its  gospel  is  preached  in  the  famous  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  dogmatism  and  pedantry  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  easily  confuted.  Something  else  than  a  form 
of  government  is  necessary  to  insure  political  and  personal  liberty. 
Otherwise  the  Black  Republic  would  be  a  model  to  England.  But 
Jefferson,  not  being  a  philosopher,  and  knowing  not  the  rudiments 
of  history,  was  unable  to  look  beyond  the  few  moral  maxims 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory.  He  was  sure  that  the  worst 
repubhc  was  better  than  the  noblest  tyranny  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  He  appealed,  not  to  experience,  but  to  sentiment,  and  he 
traveled  up  and  down  Europe  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  mind 
responsive  only  to  the  echoes  of  a  vain  theory.  'If  all  the  evils 
which  can  arise  among  us,'  said  he,  'from  the  republican  form  of 
our  government,  from  this  day  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  could  be 
put  into  a  scale  against  what  France  suffers  from  its  monarchical 
form  in  a  week  or  England  in  a  month,  the  latter  would  prepon- 
derate.' Thus  he  said,  in  sublime  ignorance  of  the  past,  in  perfect 
misunderstanding  of  the  future." 

After  thus  scoring  these  "eager  citizens"  who  believe  in  Jeffer- 
son, he  gives  his  deadly  ball  a  twist,  and  it  lands,  after  a  violent 
ricochet,  on  the  face  of  no  less  a  philanthropist  and  university 
Lord  Rector  than  the  laird  of  Skibo  Castle.     Thus: 

"  So,  ignoring  the  peculiar  enslavements  of  democracy,  forget- 
ting the  temptations  to  which  the  noblest  republic  is  exposed,  they 
proclaim  a  monopoly  of  the  sovereign  virtue,  and  cast  a  cold  eye 
of  disdain  upon  the  tradition  of  older  countries.  The  author  of 
'Triumphant  Democracy,' for  instance,  asserts  that  he  wasdenied 
political  equality  by  his  native  land.'  We  do  not  know  for  what 
offense  he  was  thus  heavily  punished,  and  it  is  consoling  to  reflect 
that  the  beloved  Republic  has  made  him  !the  peer  of  any  man.' 
It  has  not  made  any  other  man  his  peer,  as  the  episode  of  Home- 
stead vividly  reminds  us.  He  is  separated  far  more  widely  by  his 
wealth  from  the  workmen,  whom  he  patronizes,  than  the  meanest 
day-laborer  in  England  from  the  dukes  to  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  bend  the  knee ;  and  if  Mr.  Carnegie  be  the  fine  flower  of  Amer- 
ican Liberty,  we  need  not  regret  that  ours  is  o   another  kind.'" 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONY  AT  LAST 

TT  is  now  definitely  stated  that  wireless  telephones  are  to  be 
-*-  placed  experimentally  in  some  of  the  North-River  ferry- 
boats in  New  York,  and  the  reports  of  successful  trials  of  the 
apparatus  on  shore  make  it  certain  that  it  is  now  possible  to  tele- 
phone without  connecting  wires,  altho  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  perfection  of  a  practical  commercial  system.  A  con- 
tributor to  Energy  (Leipsic,  Germany,  April)  tells  us  that  during 
a  recent  lecture  by  Professor  Slaby,  in  the  Technical  School  at 
Charlottenburg,  messages  were  exchanged  between  the  school 
and  the  buildings  of  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Company  at  Berlin, 
with  complete  success.     Says  this  writer : 

"Just  as  in  wireless  telegraphy,  ether-waves  are  used  for  the 
transmission  of  communications  by  wireless  telephony.  The  pres- 
ent form  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  that  of  vibrations  arising  from 
a  spark  Mashing  across  the  air,  which  open  and  close  a  circuit  in 
the  receiver,  and  thereby  print  the  signs  of  the  Morse  alphabet  on 
a  slip  of  paper. 

"  However,  the  spark  is  not  available  for  the  transmission  of 
waves  caused  by  the  voice  and  converted  into  an  electric  current 
by  the  microphone,  because  of  the  excessively  fine  modulations  of 
the  vibrations.  The  duration  of  the  vibration  of  a  spark  is  about 
one  hundred-thousandth  of  a  second,  and,  therefore,  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  reproducing  the  vibration  of  a  voice,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  a  soprano,  which  lasts  one-thousandth  of  a  second.  For  the 
transmission  of  the  voice,  a  medium  is  necessary  that  continues 
to  vibrate  without  interruption. 

"  Poulsen  found  this  medium  in  the  electric  luminous  arc.     If  a 


COMPLETE    DE     FOREST    WIRELESS-TELEPHONE    APPARATUS. 

The  instrument  which  it  is  proposed  to  install  upon  ferry-boats  of  the 
Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad  in  the  North  River. 

wire  be  conducted  from  the  lower  carbon  of  a  burning  arc-lamp 
down  to  the  ground,  and  another  wire  be  extended  from  the  upper 
carbon  into  the  air,  as  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy,  the  wire 
}n  the  air  emits  uniform  ether  vibrations.  Their  action  is  not 
manifested  in  jerks,  as  in  the  discharge  of  sparks,  but  is  uniform 
and  constant.     If  a  microphone,  such  as  is  in  the  speaking-appa- 


rr.tus  of  an  ordinary  telephone,  be  attached  to  the  air-wire,  and  one 
speak  into  it,  the  vibrations  emanating  from  the  luminous  arc  of 
the  air-wire  are  influenced  in  their  intensity  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  voice." 

To  receive  the  vibrations,  an  electrolytic  cell  devised  by  Schlo- 
milch  is  used.  Two  very  thin  platinum  wires  in  a  vessel  of  dilute 
sulfuric  acid  are  traversed 
by  a  very  weak  current 
which  at  the  same  time 
passes  through  a  common 
telephone-receiver.  The 
intensity  of  the  current  is 
affected  whenever  the 
electric  vibrations  strike 
one  of  the  receiving  wires, 
which  extends  upward 
from  the  cell.  Variation 
of  the  vibrations  takes 
place  exactly  as  in  the 
transmitter;  consequent- 
ly, the  same  sounds  can 
be  perceived  in  the  re- 
ceiver as  were  spoken  in- 
to the  microphone.  The 
writer  concludes : 

"  Altho  wireless  tele- 
phony represents  a  valu- 
able addition  to  wireless 
telegraphy,  nevertheless, 
when  compared  with  the 
wire  telephone  generally 
in  use  to-day,  it  suffers  a 
serious  disadvantage.  It 
does  not  allow  of  a  rapid 
change  from  hearing  to 
speaking.  If  one  is  listen- 
ing to  a  wireless  conver- 
sation, one  must  patient- 
ly wait  until  the  man  at 

the  other  end  has  finished,  and  then  the  system  must  be  switched 
in  order  to  reply.  Therefore,  for  urgent  cases,  wireless  telephones 
can  not  be  regarded  as  serviceable  media  for  the  transmission  of 
messages.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  these  drawbacks  will 
be  alleviated." 


THE    RECEIVER. 

This  instrument,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Lee 
De  Forest,  is  available  for  either  wireless 
telegraphy  or  telephony. 


WASP-WAISTS  AGAIN-The  arbiters  of  fashion  are  smiling 
with  approval  on  the  tight  bodice,  which  is  causing  apprehension 
among  hygienic  reformers  lest  the  "wasp-waist."  with  its  inevita- 
ble accompaniment  of  tight  lacing,  may  come  in  again.  When  it 
was  previously  in  vogue  one  physician  remarked  that  the  fashion 
was  really  not  a  bad  thing,  because  it  killed  off  the  foolish  girls 
and  left  the  wise  ones  to  control  the  future  of  the  race.  An  edito- 
rial writer  in  The  Hospital  (London.  May  18)  does  not  fear  that 
the  woman  of  today  will  accept  this  dictate  of  fashion.    He  says  : 

"With  the  tight  bodice  comes  the  wasp-waist.  That  has  been 
fashion's  rule  from  the  beginning,  and  doubtless  will  be  to  the 
end.  But  during  the  last  fifteen  years  influences  have  arisen 
which,  quite  apart  from  fashion,  will  make  it  difficult  for  girls  to 
achieve  that  dubious  adjunct  to  beauty.  Bicycling,  gymnastics. 
hockey,  have  developed  our  girls  so  that  they  could  not.  even  if 
they  would,  crush  their  bodies  in  the  way  that  their  grandmothers 
did.  But,  in  spite  of  alarmists,  we  do  not  think  that  wasp-waists 
are  at  present  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  bulk 
of  our  women. 

"Tight-lacing,  to  be  successful,  must  be  begun  when  a  girl 
is   young,  and  no  one   who   is  familiar  with  the   temper   of  our 
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schoolgirls  to-day  will  readily  believe  that  they  will  prove  as 
wax  in  the  hands  of  dressmakers,  corsetieres,  or  others  who  want 
to  constrict  them  in  any  uncomfortable  degree.  Good,  well- 
shaped  corsets  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  now  as  bad  and  uncom- 
fortable ones  were  a  generation  ago,  and  if  the  lines  of  gown  and 
corset  are  good,  a  waist  that  bears  a  decent  proportion  to  its 
owner's  height  and  breadth  may  still  look  slender.  There  are 
many  slim  and  graceful  women,  who,  if  put  to  the  test,  would 
prove  to  have  quite  a  reasonable  waist.  Moreover,  it  is  whispered 
that  in  the  'sizes '  of  gloves  and  shoes  the  same  number  does  not 
imply  the  same  measurements  as  it  did  in  bygone  years,  and 
ladies  who  used  to  wear  6%  gloves  find  that  to-day  a  6  is  large 
enough  for  a  hand  that  shows  no  sign  of  having  grown  smaller. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  going  on  in  the  corset  world, 
and  a  conventional  17  may  not  mean  just  the  17  inches  which  its 
wearer  fondly  thinks.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  alarmed  about 
the  threatened  reintroduction  of  the  wasp-waist." 


of  men  who  cut  away  the  underbrush  and  small  trees,  filled  up 
holes  and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  roadway  over  which  the  lightship 
journeyed.  Such  was  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  however,  that  sev- 
eral weeks  elapsed  before  the  peninsula  was  crossed,  in  that  time 
the  vessel  having  traveled  over  a  mile.  Reaching  the  end  of  the 
journey,  the  next  question  was  how  to  launch  her?  This  was 
finally  accomplished  by  building  ways  f  timber  reaching  from  the 
shore  into  deep  water.  The  craft  was  dragged  upon  the  ways  by 
means  of  the  windlass,  then  cables  were  extended  from  her  to  a 
large  tree  on  a  point  of  land  near  the  ways.  The  ends  of  the 
cables  being  fastened  to  the  windlass,  in  this  way  the  latter  could 
be  used  to  pull  the  ship  into  the  water,  altho  the  movement  was 
actually  away  from  it." 


A  VESSEL'S  OVERLAND  JOURNEY 

HOW  a  government  vessel  of  250  tons'  burden  was  recently 
hauled  across  a  peninsula  over  a  mile  wide,  through  woods 
and  over  hills,  is  told  by  a  contributor  to  The  American  Inventor 
(New  York,  June).  The  craft,  we  are  told,  was  one  of  the  largest 
lightships  in  the  service  and 
was  stationed  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon,  at  a  place  where 
a  bay  makes  an  indentation 
into  the  land  so  that  a 
peninsula  of  considerable 
length  is  formed.  The 
lightship  dragged  her  an- 
chors in  a  heavy  gale, 
broke  from  her  moorings, 
and  was  finally  thrown  up- 
on the  shore  so  far  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to 
float  her  again  at  this  point. 
Fortunately,  the  accident 
occurred  on  one  side  of  the 
peninsula  referred  to. which 
is  partly  formed  by  the 
waters  of  Baker's  Bay. 
We  read  : 


Courtesy  of  '*  The  Ameri.-an  Inventor,"  New  Y<irk. 

HAULING   A   SHIP   OVERLAND. 


"It  was  decided  by  the 
lightship  crew  that  the  only 

way  to  place  her  again  in  her  native  element  was  to  haul  the  ship, 
if  possible,  along  the  peninsula  to  another  beach  where  the  water 
is  so  deep  that  it  would  float  the  craft  within  a  few  feet  from  shore. 
The  route,  as  stated,  lay  through  a  rough  country,  including  several 
hills  as  well  as  woodland.  The  would-be  rescuers,  however,  laid 
out  a  route,  then  considered  plans  for  starting  the  vessel  on  her 
novel  journey.  The  lightship  weighed  over  250  tons  and  was  over 
150  feet  in  length,  so  that  apparatus  of  considerable  power  had  to 
be  utilized  even  to  lift  her  upon  the  rollers  along  which  she  was 
to  be  moved.  The  only  power  employed,  however,  was  that  of 
men  and  horses.  First  a  huge  windlass  was  set  firmly  upon  the 
shore.  Leading  from  this  was  a  chain  which  was  made  fast  to  the 
nearest  end  of  the  lightship.  She  was  further  steadied  by  cables 
extending  from  her  to  posts  and  trees  so  that  she  would  remain 
upright.  A 'string 'of  horses  was  attached  to  the  windlass  and 
with  its  help  managed  to  lift  the  vessel  upon  the  big  rollers  which 
were  placed  under  her  keel. 

"  Then  the  journey  over  the  peninsula  began,  the  windlass  being 
used  to  aid  the  animals  in  pulling.  As  fast  as  the  lightship  was 
pulled  up  to  it  by  the  winding  of  the  chain  fastened  to  it,  the 
windlass  would  be  hauled  ahead  to  the  length  of  the  chain,  se- 
curely set  in  place  and  again  turned  until  the  vessel  had  reached 
it.  In  places  where  the  grade  was  steep,  not  only  the  string  of 
horses  used  to  start  the  vessel  was  placed  in  service,  but  animals 
which  were  borrowed  from  people  living  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  at 
times  over  twenty  were  in  the  harness.     In  advance  went  a  squad 


PAPER  CLOTHING  AND  CARPETS 

PHERE  is  a  fruitful  field  for  the  imagination  in  forecasting  the 
*~  possible  advertisements  of  our  tailors  a  few  years  hence  if 
the  success  of  one  firm  in  manufacturing  serviceable  suits  and 
skirts  out  of  paper  fabric  leads  to  a  general  adoption  of  similar 
material  for  our  clothing.  Instead  of  the  "all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide,"  which  is  now  supposed  to  stand  for  the  summum  bonum  of 
dress-goods,  we  may  be  reading  of  the  "  finest  Irish  linen"  or 
"  imported  bond."    And  the  possibilities  of  cuffs  and  shirt-fronts 

of  such  material  for  the 
absent-minded  poet  are  in- 
calculable. The  Booksell- 
er, Newsdealer,  and  Sta- 
tioner  (New  York,  May  15) 
quotes  from  two  foreign 
trade  magazines  some 
statements  which  show 
what  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  direction. 
From  The  Stationery 
World  (London)  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken : 

"  For  generations  paper 
collars  have  been  with  us; 
we  have  also  paper  vests, 
paper  serviettes,  paper  tow- 
els, paper  blinds  with  orna- 
mental border,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that 
boots  have  even  been  made 
of  comprest  paper.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however, 
except  at  fancy-dress  balls,  no  one  has  solved  the  problem  of 
paper  garments.  For  a  long  time  inventors  and  manufacturers 
have  been  endeavoring  to  utilize  paper  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  and  a  firm  in  Saxony  has  achieved  considerable  success 
in  this  endeavor.  Almost  every  one  is  aware  of  the  increase  of 
warmth  possible  by  simply  buttoning  a  newspaper  inside  of  the 
coat,  and  paper  vests  have  had  a  considerable  sale.  The  objec- 
tion to  paper  in  its  natural  state  is  that  it  is  stiff,  that  it  rustles, 
and  that,  of  course,  it  can  not  be  washed  ;  but  the  Saxony  firm  to 
which  we  have  referred  has  devised  a  method  of  spinning  narrow 
strips  of  cotton  and  paper  into  a  fabric ;  and  paper  and  wool  are 
also  combined,  either  making  serviceable  suits,  jackets,  and  skirts. 
'Xylolin,'  as  the  new  fabric  is  called,  is  cream-colored,  and  may 
be  washed  repeatedly  without  injury,  and  is  being  sold  at  a  very 
low  price." 

Regarding  the  use  of  paper  for  floor-coverings,  the  following 
extract  is  made  from  The  Caxton  Magazine  : 

•'English  carpet  manufacturers  are  viewing  with  interest  the 
large  increase  of  paper  or  papyrus  carpets  on  the  market.  Previ- 
ously, the  only  paper  carpets  sold  in  England  came  from  America 
and  some  parts  of  Austria.  Now,  however,  a  large  paper-carpet 
factory  has  been  opened  at  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  large  supplies  of  their  stock  will  flood  the  English 
markets  and  possibly  injure  British  industry.  Mr.  W.  Treloar, 
son  of  Sir  William  Treloar,  the  well-known  carpet  importer,  told 
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The  Daily  Mirror  recently  that  American  paper  carpets  had  been 
sold  in  England  for  some  years. 

"'They  do  not,  however,  command  an  exceptionally  good  sale,' 
he  said.  'The  fact  that  they  are  slightly  more  expensive  than 
ordinary  carpets  probably  accounts  for  this.  A  piece  of  paper 
carpet  twelve  feet  by  nine  feet  costs  50.V.  ($12.50],  whereas  good 
ordinary  carpets  of  the  same  size  could  be  purchased  for  £2 
[#io|. 

"  '  Paper  carpets  can  be  produced  in  just  the  same  patterns  and 
colors  as  ordinary  carpets— and  we  have  in  stock  over  twenty  vari- 
eties.    They  are  washable,  and  keep  wonderfully  free  from  dirt.' 

"  Messrs.  G.  P.  &  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  carpet  importers,  said  that 
the  effect  of  paper  carpets  on  British  trade  would  not  be  very 
great.  '  Carpet  manufacturing  in  England  holds  too  strong  a  posi- 
tion to  be  seriously  affected  by  such  competition.' 

"A  well-known  West-End  physician  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
if  paper  carpets  were  more  universally  adopted  in  English  homes, 
many  of  the  contagious  diseases  now  prevaledt  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

'"Bacilli  of  all  varieties  love  to  get  in  the  folds  of  thick  cloth 
carpets,' he  told  The  Daily  Mirror.  'Paper  carpets  which  could 
be  regularly  washed  would  be  an  impossible  hiding-place  for 
germs.' " 

PAINTING  WITH  COMPREST  AIR 

THE  application  of  paint  to  large  surfaces  by  means  of  spray- 
ers, or  apparatus  utilizing  comprest  air,  has  been  a  familiar 
device  among  painters  for  some  time.  We  have  noticed  in  these 
pages  a  machine  used  abroad  which  whitewashes  tunnels  rapidly 
by  using  such  an  apparatus.  A  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  informs 
his  readers  that  the  same  principle  is  now  being  made  use  of  on  a 
much  finer  scale  ;  that  the  "air-pencil,"  which  is  the  tool  commonly 
employed  in  the  work,  can  be  used  by  one  skilled  in  its  handling 
to  secure  effects  which  even  an  artist  would  willingly  acknowledge. 
The  decoration  of  cloth  and  carpets,  and  even  dress  material,  is 
among  the  possibilities  of  this  device.  Mr.  A.  Berthier  thus  de- 
scribes the  progress  made  in  this  art : 

"Among  recent  applications  of  comprest  air,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  is  certainly  that  which  relates  to  devices  for  applying 
colors.  Some  of  these  are  used  to  cover  large  surfaces  rapidly  — to 
paint  metal  constructions,  such  as  the  Eiffel  Tower,  to  whitewash 
tunnels,  etc.  In  another  order  of  ideas,  the  pneumatic  method 
has  been  utilized  in  photography— for  retouching— and  in  paint- 
ing. The  method  differs  with  circumstances,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  degree  of  skill  required.     While  an  intelligent  workman 


execution  should  be  higher  than  with  the  older  methods.  To  ply 
the  air-pencil  correctly  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  be  a  skilful  and  attentive  workman  ;  one  must  almost  be 
an  artist. 

"The  applications  of  the  air-pencil  (the  aerograph,  malgerate, 
fountain  air-brush,  etc.  1  are  very  numerous.  It  can  be  used  not 
only  in  photography,  but  in  all  the  industries  concerned  with  the 
decoration  of  enamel,  glass,  porcelain,  bronze,  paper,  etc.  It  may 
be  utilized  also  to  deco- 
rate tissue,  cloth,  and  car- 
pets. Finally,  it  is  known 
that  colors  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  fash- 
ions, so  that  the  creation 
of  new  shades  has  always 
constituted  a  lucrative  oc- 
cupation in  all  the  indus- 
tries that  have  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  of  nov- 
elties. So  far  as  the 
production  of  new  and 
unforeseen  effects  is  con- 
cerned, the  use  of  pulver- 
izers and  air-pencils  gives 
really  surprizing  results. 
We  should  note,  for  ex- 
ample, the  very  pleasing  application  that  has  been  made  in  the 
fabrication  of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  delicate  gradations  of  tint,  the  pneumatic  spray- 
ers replace  more  complicated  devices  to  advantage.  Thanks 
to  successive  improvements,  the  mechanism  has  been  notably 
simplified  and  the  operation  is  now  economical  and  regular. 
Pigments  are  now  'pulverized  '  very  successfully,  even  such  sub- 
stances as  varnish  and  oil  colors,  while  with  metal  powders — gold, 
silver,  and  bronze — this  process  is  the  only  one  that  enables  us  to 
obtain  really  good  results." 

There  are  now  two  types  of  "air-brush,"  one  held  like  a  pencil 
and  used  to  retouch  photographs;  and  the  other  manipulated  like 
a  revolver.  The  air  and  pigment  are  variously  supplied.  In  Fig.  1 
the  air  arrives  by  the  tube  7^and  the  color  is  placed  in  the  cup 
C.  The  device  is  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  forefinger  is  on 
the  regulating-valve,  and  the  clearness  of  the  outline  is  controlled 
by  bringing  the  "  pencil  "  nearer  to  the  paper.  Comprest  carbon 
dioxid  may  be  used  instead  of  air,  and  for  simple  installations  a 
hand-pump  may  suffice.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  breath- 
ing the  pigmented  spray,  as  many  coloring  agents  are  extremely 
poisonous. —  Translation  made Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


FIG.    2.— AIR-PENCIL     IN     U.lii. 
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FIG.  I.— THE    AIR-PENCIL. 


will  be  able,  almost  without  experience,  to  use  the  air-brush  for 
ordinary  industrial  painting—walls,  facades,  balconies,  etc. — an 
artist  must  expend  much  patience  and  attention  before  becoming 
absolutely  master  of  the  new  process  in  flower-painting  or  in  the 
retouching  of  photographs. 

"  To  judge  from  the  marking  on  the  apparatus,  this  new  indus- 
try flourishes  especially  in  Germany.  We  have  seen  pneumatic- 
ally decorated  objects,  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  results  are 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.     It  would  seem  also  as  if  the  cost  of 


IS  IT  HEALTHFUL  TO  BE  SHAKEN  UP?-The  munici- 
pal health  authorities  of  Paris  have  recently  prescribed  that  auto- 
mobiles shall  be  so  built  as  to  minimize  vibration.  In  discussing 
these  regulations  a  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal ^  (Lon- 
don, March  30)  intimates  that  the  prevention  of  jolting  is  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  Paris  authorities  seem  to  think,  and 
that  it  may  even  do  people  good  to  be  shaken  up  a  little.     It  says  : 

"Vibration  is  a  matter  in  which  the  public  can  be  trusted  to 
look  after  its  own  interests;  there  is  great  variation  in  the  extent 
to  which  cars  of  different  construction  jolt,  and  those  which  jolt 
unpleasantly  will  be  avoided,  and  are,  indeed,  already  avoided. 
Apart  from  this  it  is  open  to  question  whether  vibration  should 
really  enter  into  any  consideration  of  automobile  vehicles  from 
the  standpoint  of  hygiene.  A  little  shaking  has  for  long,  indeed 
one  might  almost  say  from  the  earliest  ages  so  far  as  modern 
medicine  is  concerned,  been  regarded  as  a  good  thing  for  the  liver 
— one  of  those  luxurious  forms  of  treatment  chiefly  reserved  for 
the  rich  in  the  shape  of  a  prescription  to  ride  in  Rotten  Row.  It 
has  been  applied  likewise,  tho  chiefly  abroad,  by  means  of  com- 
plicated machinery,  to  the  treatment  of  various  other  diseases. 
As  produced  by  certain  manipulations  it  is  still  the  chief  weapon 
of  certain  Swedes  and  others  in  the  West  End.  and  it  is  the  object 
in  view  in  sundry  appliances  occasionally  used  in  the  treatment  of 
deafness.     When  the  latter  is  due  to  immobility  of  the  ossicles  it 
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has  been  applied  before  now,  and  not  without  benefit,  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  journeying  on  the  underground  railway  with  the 
head  leaning  against  the  partition.  On  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
however,  as  it  now  is,  this  gratis  treatment  is  no  longer  available." 


HOW  A  WHALE  SPOUTS 

'HE  accompanying  picture  is  reproduced  by  Discovery  (New 
York,  May)  from  a  photograph,  said  to  be  the  only  one  in 
existence,  of  a  whale  in  the  act  of  spouting,  snap-shotted  with  a 
pocket  camera  by  Glover  M.  Allen,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  1903.  Says  the 
magazine  just  named  : 

"  When  a  whaling  steamer  is  overtaking  the  quarry  the  vessel  is 
maneuvered  so  as  to  come  to  a  stop  at  about  the  spot  where  the 
whale  is  expected  to  rise  for  the  next  spout.  In  the  above  case 
the  distance  had  been  well  judged  and  Mr.  Allen,  standing  with 


Courtesy  of  "Discovery,"  New  YorK, 

THE    ONLY    PHOTOGRAPH  OF   A    WHALE   SPOUTING. 

camera  ready,  was  soon  able  to  perceive  the  shadowy  form  rising 
obliquely  under  the  port  bow.  As  the  whale  broke  water  and 
shot  forth  a  column  of  vapor,  the  click  of  the  camera  and  the 
crash  of  the  harpoon  sounded  almost  at  the  same  instant.  Not- 
withstanding frequent  expositions  of  its  fallacy,  the  belief  of  mar- 
iners that  whales  spout  through  their  blow-holes  water  taken  in  at 
the  mouth  is  generally  shared  by  landsmen  in  all  countries.  This 
spouting  or  blowing  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  act  of  ex- 
piration. The  whale  breathes  in  air  at  much  longer  intervals  than 
land  animals  do.  When  it  rises  to  the  surface  for  a  fresh  supply 
it  expels  forcibly  from  its  lungs  the  air  taken  in  at  the  last  inspira- 
tion, which  is  highly  charged  with  watery  vapor  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  respiratory  changes.  This,  rapidly  condensing  in 
the  cold  atmosphere  in  which  the  phenomenon  is  generally  ob- 
served, forms  a  column  of  steam  or  spray,  which  the  spectator 
mistakes  for  water.  It  also  often  happens  that  the  whale  begins 
to  blow  just  as  it  reaches  the  surface,  thus  forcing  some  water 
into  the  air  with  the  blast." 


•'  FEEDING  "  TREES  THROUGH  THE  TRUNK— The  reported 
success  of  methods  of  nourishing  trees  by  injecting  appropriate 
li  |.iids  through  incisions  in  the  trunk  is  received  with  incredulity 
by  The  American  floriculturist  (New  York,  May  18).  Referring 
to  recent  translations  from  the  French  on  this  subject,  one  of 
which  appeared  in  these  columns,  that  paper  says  editorially  : 

"The  country  is  overrun  with  quack  tree  doctors,  who  welcome 


such  publicity,  and  use  it  as  a  bait  to  catch  some  sucker  who  is 
ready  to  invest  in  his  cure-all  remedy.  In  a  general  way  all  such 
matters  must  be  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  We  are 
very  skeptical  about  the  genuineness  of  the  experiments  described 
so  carefully  by  our  contemporary.  There  has  been  much  talk  and 
many  articles,  both  scientific  and  non-scientific,  during  the  past 
few  years  about  treatment  by  fungicides  and  insecticides  injected 
into  the  trunks  of  trees.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
based  on  accurate,  carefully  tried  experiments  by  an  expert  or 
worker  in  plant  pathology  or  physiology.  Leading  scientists  will 
not  say  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible,  but  they  reserve  the  right 
to  scrutinize  carefully  records  of  well-planned  experiments.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  any  practical  results 
from  such  methods." 


ARE  LOWER  FORMS  OF  LIFE  CONSCIOUS? 

~\OES  consciousness  of  action  exist  in  the  lower  animals,  or 
*-^  are  they  mere  automata?  If  they  are  really  conscious,  can 
we  draw  the  line  anywhere?  Does  the  ameba,  a  mass  of  slime 
that  sometimes  tries  to  move  in  two  directions  at  once,  know 
what  it  is  doing,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  man  does  when  he  sets  out 
to  walk  to  the  railroad-station?  In  a  discussion  of  "  Conscious- 
ness in  the  Brutes"  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disease  (New  York),  Dr.  George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston,  concludes 
that  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  all  living  matter,  and  that  the 
ameba  has  it  as  well  as  the  man,  tho  the  quality  of  its  conscious- 
ness must  be  as  elementary  as  the  mode  of  its  organic  existence. 
Professor  Dearborn  writes: 

"  Going  along  the  multitude  of  animal  forms  toward  the  simplest 
animal  from  the  most  human,  where  can  a  line  be  drawn  beyond 
which  consciousness  may  be  disclaimed?  With  wonderful  mor- 
phologic variety  there  is  striking  biologic  uniformity,  the  same 
use  of  the  same  mechanical  principles  and  of  chemical  reactions 
and  assuredly  of  protoplasmic  nature  generally,  so  that  even  in 
ameba,  the  simplest,  indeed  the  logical  limit  of  animal  structure, 
we  find  the  same  events  in  type  and  the  same  means  for  producing 
these  events — metabolism  in  irritable  living  protoplasm.  Even 
in  ameba  is  that  same  amazingly  complex  protoplasm  whose 
chemiphysical  interactions  science  is  beginning  only  to  unravel. 
Coordination  in  ameba  is  poor  and  we  find  him  sometimes  trying 
to  crawl  in  opposite  directions  for  a  brief  space,  for  of  nervous 
matter  there  is  of  course  nothing.  For  the  same  reason  the  ani- 
mal's adjustment  to  external  conditions  is  imperfect,  altho  in  the 
main  protective  of  its  life.  But  all  the  varied  metabolism  is  there, 
giving  rise  to  the  same  sort  of  heat  motion,  and  probably  electric- 
ity, from  the  same  protoplasmic  life,  supplied  by  the  same  nutri- 
ents and  giving  off  the  same  katabolic  waste  as  does  a  nerve-cell 
or  any  other  cell  of  a  human  body.  Without  a  single  nerve-fibril 
the  naked  protoplasm  conducts  impulses,  as  one  may  quickly  see 
when  the  whole  animal  nearly  at  once  contracts  after  stimulation, 
and  coordination  and  even  adjustments  occur  without  anything 
which  can  be  called  nerve.  Without  muscle,  contraction  takes 
place.  Without  separate  gland-tissue  secretion  goes  on.  With- 
out reproductive  cells  the  marvelous  so-called  simple  division  of 
the  animal  occurs  whenever  its  overgrowth  demands.  ...  In 
ameba  then,  the  logical  limit  of  animal  simplicity,  a  minute  drop 
of  uncolored  streaming  protoplasm,  the  matter  is  organized  as 
forces  which  interact  and  are  mutually-and  self-sustaining.  The 
adjustment  of  relations,  which  is  its  life,  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  in 
other  animals,  and  because  the  chemiphysical  process  at  the  basis 
of  this  series  of  adjustments  is  perhaps  even  more  complex  than 
elsewhere  (since  every  function  nearly  inheres  in  every  part),  a 
modicum,  a  trace,  a  sample  of  consciousness  must  be  supposed 
to  be  concerned." 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  elementary  consciousness?  Can  we 
imagine  it?  Scarcely  so,  Dr.  Dearborn  thinks,  and  yet  we  may 
be  able  to  assert  some  things  about  it.     He  says  : 

"It  is  customary  for  descriptive  psychology  to  say  that  the  most 
prominent  aspects  of  mind  as  we  know  it  are  feeling,  will,  and 
thought.     The  first,  feeling,  is   based  wholly   on    sensations,  on 
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modifications  of  consciousness  which  seem  to  have  to  do  with  that 
protoplasm  which  in  man  and  his  congeners  is  made  up  as  sense- 
organs.  Ameba's  protoplasm  and  that  of  other  uni-cells  is  uni- 
versally sensitive  to  irritating  stimuli,  and  its  irritation  causes  re- 
actions exactly  comparable  to  those  of  protoplasm  elsewhere  un- 
der the  influences  coming  from  sense-organs.  A  dim  and  simple 
sensation-mass  would  seem  then  to  be  a  reasonable  basis  and  sub- 
stance of  ameba's  consciousness.  Besides  this  there  are  obvi- 
ously elements  of  which  we  know  as  will  or  action,  and  this  in- 
volves that  something  else,  .  .  .  not  to  be  defined,  but  represent- 
ing perhaps  in  its  last  analysis  the  life  itself.  .  .  .  Another  word 
for  will  is  conscious  spontaneity,  and  possessing  this  the  animal 
may  still  be  as  much  the  slave  of  circumstance  as  you  please,  for 
its  dependence  on  its  environment  is  extreme.  Sensation-mass 
and  will,  conscious  spontaneity,  such  we  may  imagine  are  present 
in  ameba's  consciousness.  In  these,  nerves  are  unnecessary,  and 
their  physical  basis  is  adequately  enough  the  universally  com- 
plex, irritable,  and  active  protoplasm  of  which  the  whole  body  is 
composed." 


X-RAY  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES 

STEREOSCOPIC  .v-ray  photographs  have  been  taken  by  Dr. 
E  Sommer,  a  German  anatomist,  and  are  published  in  his 
"Anatomical  Atlas  "  (W'urzburg,  Germany).  Some  of  these  are 
reproduced,  and  the  method  of  taking  them  is  described,  in  an 
article  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  May  25).  The  wri- 
ter reminds  us  that  .r-ray  processes  are  the  only  means  of  inspect- 
ing vital  organs  situated  at  some  depth,  but  that  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as  objects  situated 
one  behind  the  other  are  projected  by  the  .r-rays  in  one  plane,  so 
that  only  an  expert  will  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  actual  rela- 
tive positions.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Endeavors  were  therefore  made  to  devise  a  process  by  the  aid 
of  which  an  appropriate  idea  of  the  invisible  inner  parts  of  living 
organisms  could  be  obtained  by  mere  inspection  and  without  any 
reasoning. 

"This  was  actually  obtained  by  means  of  stereoscopic  .r-ray 
pictures,  tho  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  only  those  parts  which  are  of  different  density  can  be 
made  visible  by  means  of  these  rays.  But  this  process  has  been 
improved  to  such  a  degree  that  .r-ray  stereograms  now  afford  a 
practically  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  bones  and  soft 
parts  of  the  body 

"r  ray  reproduction  obviously  is  a  central-projection  process 
from  a  certain  point  of  the  .r-ray  bulb  (inadequately  called  focus). 
The  .v-rays  emanate  in  straight  lines,  penetrating  through  the  body 
under  investigation,  and  being  partly  absorbed  by  the  latter.  .  .   . 


"The  method  of  artificially  producing  stereoscopic  .r-ray  pic- 
tures merely  consists  of  imitating  the  conditions  of  binocular 
vision.  The  experimenter  need  only  produce  two  pictures  dis- 
placed parallactically  with  regard  to  each  other  and  which  corre- 
spond to  inspection  by  the  left  and  right  eye,  respectively.  By  a 
stereoscopic  device  these  views  are  made  to  coincide  and  to  ap- 
pear to  the  observer  as  one  perspective  picture. 

"  In  the  case  of  stereoscopic  .r-ray  pictures  the  eye  is  replaced 
by  the  .r-ray  bulb,  or  rath- 
er by  what  is  called  the 
focus  of  the  latter.  Two 
views  are  obtained  of  the 
object  without  displacing 
the  latter,  one  being  ta- 
ken in  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  an  inspection 
of  the  object  by  means  of 
the  left  eye,  after  which 
the  bulb  (the  object  being 
maintained  in  position)  is 
moved  through  the  dis- 
tance of  corresponding 
points  of  the  eyes,  that  is, 
through  a  few  centime- 
ters, while  another  plate 
is  substituted  for  the  plate 
formerly  exposed  below  the  immovable  object,  and  another  view 
taken  of  the  latter  in  the  second  position. 

"  The  special  method  used  by  Dr.  Sommer  is  due  to  F.  Dessauer 
and  Dr.  Wiesner,  of  Aschaffenburg,  and  consists  of  a  combination 
of  a  diaphragm  process  and  a  stereoscopical  method,  enabling 
views  of  remarkable  definition  to  be  obtained 

"  The  amount  of  displacement  varies,  according  to  the  object  to 
be  examined,  between  two  and  nine  centimeters  \\  to  3-;  inches]. 
The  greater  this  displacement,  the  more  striking  will  be  the  im- 
pression of  perspective  and  the  more  marked  the  difference  of  the 
pictures.  In  many  cases  these  effects  should  be  exaggerated  to 
some  extent  by  increasing  the  displacement." 


DEVICE  FOR  TAKING  X-RAY  STEREOGRAPH. 


A  STEEL  CANAL — A  remarkable  canal  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  Egypt  to  convey  water  from  the  Nile  across  the  Eastern 
Desert  to  Kom-Ombo,  where  it  will  be  used  for  irrigation.  Says 
Engineering  (London,  April  10) : 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  canal  is  that  it  is  entirely  constructed  of 
steel.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  long  by  6  meters  [20  feet]  wide,  and  is 
made  up  of  17  sections,  each  about  100  meters  [32S  feet]  long. 
These  sections  are  coupled  together  with  masonry  basins,  into 
which  they  can  slide  to  accommodate  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion  of    the   metal-work,  due   to  changes  of  temperature.     The 


SKULL   OF  AN    ADULT.  FOOT  OF   CHILD  OF    THIRTEEN.  II  BOW-JOINT  of    YOUTH  OF   FIFTEEN. 

.r-RAY  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES  USED  AS  AX  AID  IN   STUDYING  ANATOMY. 


As  .t'-ray  pictures  are  produced  by  central  projection,  the  picture 
will  be  proportionally  more  perfect  as  the  object  is  less  distant 
from  the  plate.  In  fact,  only  those  portions  which  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  plate  will  be  reproduced  with  some 
faithfulness.  Now  an  expert  observer  will  be  able,  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  .r-ray  picture,  to  judge  what  part  of  the  organs 
was  situated  closer  to  the  plate,  and  vice  versa.  These  conclu- 
sions are,  however,  far  from  being  decisive,  nor  are  they  possible 
in  all  cases. 


cross-section  of  the  canal  is  a  semicircle,  surmounted  by  straight 
sides  )z  meter  [i}-2  feet]  high.  It  is  made  of  steel  plates  6  milli- 
meters [U  inch  I  thick,  and  stiffened  by  T-secnon  transverse  ribs, 
and  stayed  from  side  to  side  at  the  top  with  flat  and  angle  straps. 
A  longitudinal  flange  of  3  inches  by  :';  inches  by  ;s-inch-angle 
runs  along  the  length  of  the  canal.  The  normal  water-level  is  at 
the  diameter  of  the  cross-section.  The  aqueduct  is  entirely  above 
the  ground-level.  It  rests  on  a  sand  foundation,  and  is  banked 
up  on  either  side  with  earth." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


"METHODIST   BROTHERHOOD" 
ORGANIZATION 

AMERICAN  Methodism  is  at  present  entertaining  a  British 
visitor  of  the  same  faith ,  inspired  with  a  novel  mission.  He 
is  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  a  prominent  English  layman,  who  has  come 
to  present  to  the  Methodist  public  a  scheme  which  he  hopes  will 
realize  the  standard  set  up  by  John  Wesley  in  "  using  the  influence, 
the  wealth,  and  the  energy"  of  the  Methodist  denomination  "for 
the  social  as  well  as  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people."  His 
plan  embraces  the  fourfold  projects  of  emigration,  employment, 
savings  institutions,  and  old-age  pensions.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  agencies,  tho  new  to  the  Methodist  polity,  have  in  part  been 
put  in  operation  by  the  institutional  church  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  Mr.  Perks's  plan  of  assisting  emigration,  an  enterprise  ex- 
tensively carried  out  by  the  Salvation  Army,  is,  he  asserts,  pecul- 
iarly adaptable  to  the  Methodist  denomination,  which  possesses, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  religious  community,"  a  complete  organi- 
zation throughout  the  world."  Approval  of  this  part  of  the  plan 
is  exprest  by  The  Christian  Guardian  (To- 
ronto, Methodist;  in  these  words  : 

"  Methodism  has  agencies  in  nearly  every 
land..  Why  not  utilize  these  agencies  in  wisely 
directing  the  streams  of  emigration  from 
congested  lands  into  channels  that  shall  be 
very  largely  under  Methodist  control?  Action 
in  this  direction  has  already  been  taken  by 
the  Canadian  church,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  go  even 
further  than  we  have ;  nor  why  Methodism  in 
other  lands  should  not  follow.  It  would  make 
the  bitterness  of  severing  old  ties  lose  much 
of  its  poignancy  if  men  and  women  could 
feel,  as  they  turned  their  faces  toward  a  new 
home,  that  they  were  going  where  the  Metho- 
dist Brotherhood  was  waiting  with  a  warm 
welcome  for  them." 

The  further  elements  of  Mr.  l'erks's  propo- 
sition are  set  forth  by  him  in  words  quoted  by 
The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  from 
one  of  the  Wesleyan  newspapers  of  London 
published  on  the  day  of  his  departure  for  this 
country.     We  read  : 

"The  second  way  in  which  Methodists 
may.  I  think,  help  Methodists  is  in  employ- 
ment. Here  I  again  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's advice  and  practise.  Writing  in  May.  i74i,he  says:  'I  re- 
minded the  United  Society  that  many  of  our  brethren  and  sisters 
had  not  needful  food,  many  were  destitute  of  convenient  clothing  i 
many  were  out  of  business,  and  that  without  their  own  fault,'  and 
having  stated  the  evil,  our  founder  started  with  characteristic 
energy  to  deal  with  it,  and  did  so  very  successfully. 

"  Working  alongside  the  emigration  department  and  the  employ- 
ment agency  of  the  Brotherhood,  I  would  have  a  loan  society  and 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  church  friendly  society  or  savings- 
bank.  Many  a  worthy  man  has  spent  his  old  age  with  the  work- 
house staring  him  in  the  face,  who  would  have  been  a  prosperous 
colonist  or  a  successful  trader  had  there  been  some  such  loan 
society  as  that  which  John  Wesley  founded  ready  to  help  at  the 
critical  moment.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  business  life  and 
Methodist  experience,  met  scores  of  Methodists  who  have  been 
helped  to  emigrate,  or  have  been  started  in  life,  or  assisted  over 
some  temporary  difficulty  through  the  kindness  of  friends;  but 
there  are  multitudes  more  who  have  'gone  under  '  simply  because 
there  was  no  such  agency  as  that  which  I  venture  seriously  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  consideration  of  the  business  men  of  Methodism. 
I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  institution  might  be  managed,  as  in- 
deed Mr.  Wesley's  modest  loan  society  was,  on  sound  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  lines,  especially  if  its  funds  were  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  employed  to  assist  worthy  emigrants. 


"The  fourth  branch  of  social  work  which  the  Methodist  Broth- 
erhood might,  and  I  think  should,  undertake,  is  the  encouragement 
of  provision  for  old  age.  Possibly  the  state  may  some  day  or 
another  be  rich  enough  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Even  if  that 
be  so,  it  is,  I  think,  still  incumbent  upon  the  Methodist  people  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  shield  the  aged  poor  of  their 
church  from  the  sufferings  which  poverty  entails." 

This  visit  of  Mr.  Perks  is  designed  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
which  shall  so  develop  that  when  the  representatives  of  Ecumen- 
ical Methodism  meet  in  Washington  in  1911  for  their  fourth  decen- 
nial conference  the  subject  will  be  ready  for  definite  action. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  New  York. 
MR.  R.  W.  PERKS, 

Who  is  trying  to  organize  the  Methodists 
all  over  t lie  world  into  a  Brotherhood  to  help 
their  i»>ur  and  aged. 


ST.  PAUL'S  WORLDLY  WISDOM 

CHRISTIAN  people  whose  aversion  to  "  worldliness "  puts 
them  out  of  touch  with  ordinary  men  and  women— the  very 
ones  they  ought  to  be  trying  to  reach— are  reminded  by  a  keen 
observer  who  writes  in  the  London  Spectator  that  St.  Paul  himself 
was  not  at  all  of  their  sort.  He  not  only  knew,  but  considered  and 
conciliated,  his  fellow  men  of  any  class  or 
character.  While  mysticism  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  great  essential  in  religion, 
common  sense  is  equally  necessary  ;  not  the 
worldliness  that  limits  all  ideals  to  the  pres- 
ent life,  but  a  worldliness  that  admits  that 
present  conditions  exist,  and  for  the  best 
and  highest  reasons  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  Christianity  must  not  leave 
the  world  out  of  its  reckoning  if  it  means  to 
save  the  world.  St.  Paul  wasunworldly,  but 
not  non-worldly ;  he  calculated  the  factors 
and  conditions  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
This  was  his  worldly  wisdom.  "Worldly 
wisdom,"  in  its  ordinary  sense,  means  a  skil- 
ful and  conciliatory  art  of  selfishly  gaining 
from  the  world  all  that  is  desired  by  the  in- 
dividual. This,  of  course,  was  far  from  St. 
Paul's  thought.  He  never  meddled  in  po- 
litics, yet  would  pay  tribute  and  submit  his 
will  to  the  authorities.  Slavery,  as  a  polit- 
ical institution,  he  would  not  meddle  with. 
He  wished  his  followers  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance which  would  not  offend  their  non- 
Christian  brethren,  and  seems  to.  have  been 
in  advocate  of  peace  with  others  at  almost  any  price.  Such  is 
the  view  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  The  Spectator,  from  whose 
article  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  expression 'worldly  wisdom  '  means,  as  a  rule,  the  wis- 
dom which  is  born  of  self-interest.  Of  such  a  wisdom  as  this  the 
apostle  knew  nothing.  But  there  is  a  wisdom — which  might  be 
called  worldly  if  the  adjective  had  acquired  no  derogatory  mean- 
ing— without  which  no  cause  can  be  successful  in  a  world  made  up 
of  average  men  and  women.  Of  this  wisdom  St.  Paul  had  a  great 
deal.  Like  most  other  men  of  supreme  greatness,  he  was  full  of 
that  common  sense  without  which  the  force  of  religious  genius 
tends  to  evaporate.  He  was  forever  on  his  guard  lest  the  fervor 
by  which  his  converts  were  inspired  should  lead  them  to  ruin 
their  cause  by  disregard  of  ordinary  prudence  and  foresight.  He 
urged  them  not  to  neglect  all  those  precautions  by  which  men 
safeguard  their  worldly  undertakings,  and  to  cultivate  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  temper  which  tend  to  make  men  influential  among 
their  fellows.  He  wanted  them,  he  said,  not  to  be  'conformed  to 
this  world,'  but 'transformed  '  by  the  'renewing'  of  their 'mind.' 
Their  ideals  were  to  be  new,  but  they  were  not  to  neglect  those 
energies  by  which  men  with  lower  aims  attained  their  goal." 

Paul  accepted  the  political  conditions  of  his  day  and  tried  to 
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deal  only  with  the  principles  which  underlay  them.  He  went 
to  the  verge  of  latitudinarianism  in  his  anxiety  for  peace.  His 
tolerance  was  boundless  and  he  always  labored  to  put  himself 
in  sympathy  with  those  who  did  not  think  with  him.  To  quote 
further: 

"  Upon  those  within  the  church  of  God  he  constantly  urged  the 
keeping  of  peace  at  almost  any  hazard,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  certainly  be  thought  latitudinarian  to-day.  For  his  own  part, 
he  told  them,  he  had  made  the  greatest  effort  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble to  take  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  talked  to  him  of  the 
faith.  To  the  Jews  he  spoke  as  a  Jew,  to  those  outside  the  Jew- 
ish law  as  also  outside  it.  He  sympathized  with  the  weak  in  faith, 
and  recommended  their  stronger  brethren  to  receive  them, 'but 
not  to  doubtful  disputations.'  Christianity  must  first  make  its 
way,  he  realized,  among  the  common  people.  We  hear  of  some 
converts  who  were  of'Cresar's  household,' but  Paul  warns  the 
churches  against  too  much  desire  to  make  great  converts.  '  Mind 
not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.'  It  was  of 
the  broader-minded  and  more  cultivated  among  his  hearers  that 
he  always  demanded  sacrifice." 

This  innocent  and  unselfish  worldliness  proved  how  near  Chris- 
tianity could  be  brought  to  paganism,  Judaism,  and  unbelief  so  as 
to  obtain  the  greatest  influence  over  them.  Fools  were  suffered, 
and  must  still  be  suffered,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  wise, 
observes  this  writer  in  the  following  terms : 

"  All  this  secular  wisdom,  and  much  more  of  a  like  nature, 
plainly  show  that  the  early  church  had  within  herself  an  infinite 
power  of  self-adjustment,  and  that  the  earliest  Christian  theolo- 
gian did  not  scruple  to  consider  present  necessities.  Surely  we  in 
the  present  day  may  without  scruple  profit  by  his  example.  The 
imperfect  social  and  political  conditions  to  which  the  majority 
will  always  have  to  submit  themselves  are  constantly  changing. 
They  are  stable  in  nothing  but  their  imperfection.  To  accept 
them  will  always  mean  to  the  Christian  Church  new  and  different 
sacrifices.  In  order  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  by  all 
means  save  some,  a  man  must  belong  to  his  own  age  and  not  to 
that  of  St.  Paul.  The  church  is  constantly  faced  with  new  super- 
stitions which  must  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  new  respectabilities 
and  conventions  which  must  not  be  outraged,  new  enthusiasms 
which  must  be  held  in  reasonable  check,  and  a  new  set  of  idols 
and  a  new  regard  for  days.  Modern  wise  men  must  suffer  modern 
fools  with  a  modern  equanimity." 


they  might  be  almost  taken  as  paraphrases  of  the  writings  of  that 
bold  rehasher  of  old  heresies." 


A  CATHOLIC  PAPER  SUPPREST-One  of  the  latest  acces- 
sions to  the  Index  Expurgatorius  is  the  organ  of  the  neo-Catholic 
movement  called  //  Rinnovamento, published  at  Milan.  The  rea- 
son for  the  prohibition  of  this  Catholic  paper,  as  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  is  that  it  seeks  to 
maintain  its  standing  within  the  church  by  adopting  a  "  favorite  de- 
vice of  rebellious  Catholics."  which  consists  in  insisting  upon  the 
difference  between  official  and  non-official  Catholicism,  and  while 
"  making  war  on  the  former,  expressing  respect  for  the  latter."  It 
is  "  because  such  a  distinction  is  sought  to  be  established  by  such 
writers  as  Signor  Foga/./.aro.  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  the  Able 
Muni,  and  some  others,"  says  The  Standard  and  Times,  that  the 
organ  of  the  cult  has  been  placed  on  the  Index.  It  declares 
further : 

"  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  begun  by  such  writers  to 
avoid  an  open  rupture  with  the  church,  if  they  can,  by  an  apparent 
submission  when  rebuked  ;  and  this  is  why  we  have  Signor  Fo- 
gazzaro  and  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell  and  their  friends  at  such 
pains  to  deny  that  they  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  church.  They 
find  it  better  strategy  to  keep  up  the  fight  within  the  lines.  In 
notifying  Cardinal  Ferrari.  Archbishop  of  Milan,  of  the  inhibition 
of  the  Rinnovamento  Cardinal  Steinhuber,  prefect  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  pointed  out  that  not  all  the  issues  of  that  publica- 
tion were  condemned,  but  only  those  which  contained  the  articles 
that  have  been  condemned.  Some  of  the  propositions  quoted 
from  the  Rinnovamento  differ  so  very  little  from  the  theories  of 
religion  and  divinity  propounded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  that 


BACH  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  FORCE 

THE  great  loss  which  the  modern  world  has  sustained  by  its 
comparative  indifference  to  music,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  religion,  is  forcibly  brought  home  by  the  recent  Bach  celebra- 
tion at  Montclair,  N.J.  So  'The  Out/md;  (New  York,  June  8. 
views  the  lesson  of  these  five  services  which  brought  forward  the 
St.  Matthew  Passion  Music,  besides  a  concerto,  a  sonata,  a  solo- 


REV.   AMORY    H.    BRADFORD, 

The  organizer  of  the  Bach  Festival  recently  held  in  Montclair.  N.J. 

cantata,  an  orchestral  suite,  the  motet  "  Jesu.  Priceless  Treasure," 
and  Luther's  great  hymn  which  Heine  called  the  Marseillaise  of 
the  Reformation,  all  the  work  of  the  great  German  composer. 
The  special  interest  of  this  Bach  festival,  says  The  Outlook,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  "  itwas  the  expression  of  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  an  entire  community."  Tho  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
all  the  pastors  of  the  local  churches  were  present,  the  choir  of 
three  hundred  was  drawn  from  the  different  denominations  of  the 
community,  and  "  the  congregations,  representing  people  of  every 
faith  and  class,  contributed  that  atmosphere  of  devout  atten- 
tion to  which  alone  great  religious  works  can  be  rendered."  The 
Outlook,  in  further  comment,  observes: 

"  No  service  of  the  usual  kind  could  have  lifted  a  great  congre- 
gation, or  appealed  so  powerfully  to  their  religious  emotions  and 
spiritual  nature,  as  did  Bach's  choral  music:  and  itwas  signifi- 
cant that  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  should  have  brought  back 
again  in  this  victorious  and  impressive  way  a  resource  for  relig- 
ious expression  and  for  common  worship  which  has  been  largely 
lost  from  the  churches  of  the  Puritan  order  for  many  decades,  and 
largely  lost  from  the  Protestant  world.  The  Reformation  effected 
great  and  beneficent  results,  but.  as  in  the  case  of  all  fundamental 
reforms,  it  sacrificed  valuable  activities  and  instruments.  In 
nothing  did  it  lose  more  than  in  suppressing  certain  forms  of 
music  from  its  worship,  thus  denying  itself  the  fullest  expression 
of  religious  aspiration.  Whatever  form  the  churchesof  the  future 
will  take  as  regards  theological  statement,  liturgy,  or  organization. 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  when  the  great  Church  Catholic  is  born, 
of  which  the  earlier  Church  Catholic  was  a  prediction,  music  will 
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hold  a  central  place  in  its  services,  and  will  become  again  the 
vernacular  of  its  most  intimate  and  uplifting  experiences." 

No  one  could  listen  to  this  music  at  the  M'ontclair  festival, 
continues  the  writer,  without  recognizing  the  special  signifiance 
of  John  Sebastian  Bach  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  time. 
Further: 

"Bach's  music  issued  also  out  of  the  very  heart  of  old  German 
life— in  its  homely  simplicity,  its  concentration  of  interests,  its  un- 
worldliness,  its  emphasis  on  inward  richness,  its  comparative  in- 
difference to  outward  activities.  It  is  out  of  these  depths  of  spiri- 
tual history  that  a  great  religious  art  issues.  It  can  not  be  created 
out  of  hand  by  the  man  of  genius;  it  must  have  its  roots  deep  in 
the  rich  soil  of  the  spiritual  history  of  a  race.'' 

Furthermore,  as  the  expression  of  an  individual  genius  it  sounds 
the  note  of  "  victorious  personality,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
"  majestic  calm  "  that  results  from  the  submission  to  the  divine 
law.     We  read : 

"  His  greatness  lay  in  his  combination  of  two  rarely  united  qual- 
ities-a  genius  for  structure,  a  power  of  organic  achievement 
rivaled  only  by  Beethoven  and  Brahms  among  his  fellow-crafts- 
men, and  that  simplicity  and  devoutness  of  nature  which  enabled 
him  to  pour  his  whole  heart  into  this  deep  channel  of  art-expres- 
sion, and  to  fuse  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  and  severest  archi- 
tectural power  with  the  deepest  and  tenderest  expression  of  inti- 
mate personal  experience.  As  the  great  choruses  rise  and  fall 
in  glorious  volume,  the  most  unmusical  can  not  be  unaware  of  the 
magnificent  order  which  the  composer  builds  up  about  him,  nor 
can  he  fail  to  recognize  how  completely  at  home  the  composer  is 
in  these  mighty  structures.  It  is  this  inward  strength  that  gives 
Bach's  music  its  nobility  and  impressiveness,  and  allies  it  with  the 
works  of  creation  ;  and  it  is  out  of  this  massive  strength  of  struc- 
ture that  there  comes  that  deep  repose  which  our  feverish  and 
agitated  age  so  greatly  needs  Bach's  choral  works  stand  in  stri- 
king contrast  with  a  great  deal  of  the  music  of  the  day.  One 
hears  in  them  continually  the  note  of  victorious  personality,  but 
of  personality  constantly  holding  itself  subject  to  the  divine  law, 
and  keeping  its  place  in  the  divine  order.  In  the  majestic  calm 
that  flows  from  this  music  there  is  no  touch  of  the  stress  of  self- 
asserting  individualism  characteristic  of  much  of  the  most  striking 
music  of  the  day,  of  that  egotism  which  obliterates  law  and  rushes 
tumultuously  toward  passionate  self-assertion  and  self-expression. 
There  is  in  the  recitative  and  arias,  in  the  choruses,  chorales,  and 
motets,  none  of  that  disturbing  restlessness  which  plays,  as  in  so 
much  modern  music,  on  our  passions  and  leaves  us  in  a  tumult ; 
which  beats  on  our  souls  and  leaves  us  naked  and  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  fate.  After  the  ring  of  the  hammers  of  the  musi- 
cal Titans  of  the  last  twenty  years,  there  is  divine  repose  in  the 
Olympian  calm  of  Bach. 

"  The  power  of  Hach's  music  flows  from  this  structural  majesty  ; 
it  does  not  depend  on  impressionism  of  any  kind,  on  what  is  now 
called  color,  on  any  device  which  assails  the  senses  and  leaves  the 
soul  untouched.  It  breathes  the  calmness  of  great  vision  and 
deep-hearted  faith.  Out  of  its  strength,  too,  comes  that  noble 
order  which  stands  like  the  image  of  God  in  the  vast  disorder  of 
much  modern  art.  Here  Bach's  work  takes  its  place  among  the 
foremost  creations  of  art,  for  the  highest  function  of  art  is  to  dis- 
close unity  in  the  confusion  of  the  world,  to  evoke  harmony  out  of 
its  discords,  and  so  to  continue  the  creative  energy  and  mood." 

Bach's  music,  we  read,  is  "not  the  music  of  impressionism,  of 
temperament,  of  the  passion  of  the  moment,  or  the  passing  phase 
of  experience."  On  the  other  hand,  it  expresses  these  great  truths 
for  modern  men : 

"  Individual  repose  and  rest  in  the  supreme  order  of  the  uni- 
verse; refuge  from  egotism  and  restlessness  in  this  great  central 
thought,  which  is  like  the  fortress  in  which  Luther  sheltered  him- 
self; free  expression  of  personality  without  the  fever  of  egotism  ; 
the  supremacy  of  order  and  unity  above  all  selfish  desire  and  cra- 
vings for  individual  happiness;  'renunciation  once  and  for  all  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite,'  as  Spinoza  said.  Music  has  as  vast 
a  range  as  literature;  it  must  record  many  phases  of  life,  many 
kinds  of  experience;  it  must  speak  to  many  temperaments,  to  a 
vast  range  of  experience.  Hach's  music  stands  like  Gibraltar 
amid  the  changing  tides  of  opinion  and  the  tumult  of  the  schools." 


TO   REVISE  THE  VULGATE 

"'HE  report  that  Pope  Pius  X.  has  decided  upon  a  revision  of 
-*-  the  whole  of  the  version  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate, 
and  will  entrust  the  work  to  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
arouses  interested  comment.  This  decision  reached  by  the  Pope 
is  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  fruit  thus  far  borne  by  the 
work  of  the  Biblical  commission  appointed  toward  the  end  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  The  London  Times  describes  the  Pope's 
act  as  "a  bold  step  in  ordering  a  revision  of  the  consecrated  text 
of  the  Scriptures  as  received  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  by  the 
Roman  Church."  The  Times  further  declares  that  the  Pope's  de- 
cision "will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  many  without  as  well 
as  within  his  own  communion,  and  will  be  regarded  by  some  as 
an  indication  that  in  this  great  department  of  Biblical  studies  he 
may  be  disposed  to  carry  out  the  progressive  policy  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor."  The  enormous  influence  the  Vulgate  has 
wielded  in  the  sphere  of  European  religion  and  culture,  together 
with  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  life  of  the  people,  is  indicated 
by  The  Times^m  these  words: 

"  There  is  no  book  which  has  exercised  so  wide  and  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  molding  the  faith,  the  morals,  the  thought,  tradi- 
tions, and  literature  of  the  European  world  as  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Scriptures  which  we  know  as  the  Vulgate.  It  was  to  the  whole 
world  down  to  the  Reformation  in  many  respects  what  the  Author- 
ized Version  has  since  been  to  the  English-speaking  races,  and  it 
still  remains  for  all  Latin  peoples  the  accepted  rendering  of  the 
Scriptures.  For  1,500  years  it  has  been  setting  its  impress  upon 
the  lives  and  upon  the  whole  mental  heritage  of  countless  millions 
of  men.  It  has  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  daily  offices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  wherever  her  rites  have  been  celebrated, 
and  it  has  inspired  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  elevated  in  the 
rest.  It  has  been  the  basis  of  the  writings  of  her  theologians  from 
the  days  of  Augustine;  it  has  been  quoted  by  her  pontiffs  since 
Gregory  the  Great  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Peter  and  sent  out  his 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  Saxon  of  England.  It  has  informed 
the  whole  of  medieval  art  and  literature,  which  are  very  imper- 
fectly intelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  its  text.  It  cast  its 
spell  over  many  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  Renaissance;  and 
long  after  is  has  ceased  to  hold  its  old  supreme  position,  it  remains 
interwoven,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  in  innumerable  subtle 
ways,  with  the  thoughts  and  the  sentiments  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men." 

Some  words  concerning  the  need  of  the  projected  work  de- 
manded by  the  advanced  state  of  critical  scholarship,  and  the  kind 
of  reception  that  it  will  meet,  when  finished,  at  the  hands  of  the 
church,  are  given  herewith  : 

"It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  scholars  of  the  Biblical  Commis- 
sion should  have  discovered  that  a  text  prepared  over  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  stands  in  need  of  amendment.  The  work  of  St. 
Jerome  is  a  marvel  of  erudition  and  of  industry  and  well  deserves 
the  tribute  paid  to  it  by  the  translators  of  our  own  Authorized  Version 
when  they  affirm  that  he  performed  it  with  that  evidence  of  great 
learning,  judgment,  industry,  and  faithfulness  that  he  hath  forever 
bound  the  church  unto  him  in  a  debt  of  special  remembrance  and 
thankfulness.'  But  the  task  which  Pope  Damasus  commissioned 
him  to  undertake  was  perhaps  too  great  for  any  one  man,  even  when 
he  possest  the  astonishing  gifts  of  the  translator  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
translation  does  not  all  seem  to  be  of  equal  merit,  and  indeed  there 
are  reasons  to  suppose  that  portions  of  the  Vulgate  do  not  owe 
much  to  Jerome's  hand.  His  scholarship  and  his  critical  methods, 
wonderful  tho  they  were,  were  those  of  his  time,  and  can  not,  of 
course,  be  compared  with  those  which  have  been  elaborated  by 
later  students.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that  while  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  defective  state  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  he  freely  corrected,  tho  in  a  conservative  sense,  he  was  not 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  serious  variations  in  the  '  Hebraica  Veri- 
tas.' The  text  of  the  Vulgate  itself  was  uncertain  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  has,  indeed,  never  been  scientifically  ascertained. 
The  task  before  the  Benedictine  revisers  is  formidable  indeed; 
but  doubtless  they  will  perform  it  with  the  laborious  conscien- 
tiousness which  has  ever  marked  the  literary  achievements  of 
their  order." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


MR.  LONG  STRIKES  BACK 

BESIDES  declining  to  take  a  place  in  the  "Ananias  Club," 
Mr.  William  J.  Long,  the  nature-writer,  goes  several  steps 
further  and  declares  that  his  critic,  President  Roosevelt,  is  incom- 
petent to  judge  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  naturalist.  In  this 
way  are  the  tables  turned  in  the  controversy  which  now  presents 
the  aggrieved  author  in  the  attitude  of  demanding  retraction  and 
an  apology  from  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  charges  against  Mr. 
Long  as  a  falsifier  of  the  facts  of  nature  in  his  books  were  sum- 
marized in  our  issue  of  June  i.  Since  that  time  the  daily  press 
has  reported  a  persistent  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
justify  himself  as  a  man  of  truth,  with  no  desire  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  school-children  with  romantic  fiction  concerning  wild 
animals.  But  he  strenuously  declines  to  be  schooled  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  long  interview  with  him  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  (June  2).  The  President  is  a  hunter,  he 
declares.  "  He  knows  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  beasts  he 
hunts  except  how  they  try  to  escape  death."  What  else  Mr.  Long 
thinks  the  President  knows  he  sets  forth  herewith  : 

"  He  knows  the  outside  of  the  animal  ;   he  collects  their  heads 
and  hides  and  measures  their  exterior  proportions.     Who  is  he  to 


such  hunts  '  ;  in  others  he  says  he  has  been  much  more  successful 
and  often  far  excelled  these  figures  ('Elk  Hunt  at  Two  Ocean 
Pass').  Mr.  Roosevelt  certainly  knows  the  hearts  of  the  wild 
things.  One  nature-writer  whom  he  condemns  has  watched  and 
followed   animals   for  years,  thinking   that   he   could  understand 
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PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT  AS    A    HUNTER. 

After  leading  two  of  the  President's  books,  Mr.  Long  declares  that 
"every  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  near  the  heart  of  a  wild  thing  he  in- 
variably puts  a  bullet  through  it." 

write,'!  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  some  of  these  nature- 
writers  know  the  heart  of  the  wild  things  '  ?  As  to  that,  I  find  after 
carefully  reading  two  of  his  big  books,  that  every  time  Mr.  Roose- 
velt gets  near  the  heart  of  a  wild  thing  he  invariably  puts  a  bullet 
through  it.  From  his  own  records  I  have  reckoned  a  full  thou- 
sand hearts  which  he  has  known  thus  intimately.  In  one  chapter 
alone  I  find  that  he  violently  gained  knowledge  of  eleven  noble  elk 
hearts  in  a  few  days,  and  he  tells  us  that  this  was  'a  type  of  many 
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WILLIAM   J.    LONG, 

Who  spends  months  of  each  year  in  the  solitudes,  "  never  killing 
except  in  need  of  food,  and  then  with  a  heartache." 

these  wild  hearts  better  if  he  left  them  beating  warmly  under  their 
own  soft  skins;  and  he  still  perversely  clings  to  his  delusion. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  gets  near  enough  to  animals  of  the  forest 
to  know  anything  about  them.  You  stop  two  hundred  yards  away 
to  shoot  a  deer.  I  watch  my  friends  from  a  point  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  away.  I  have  been  so  close  to  wild  animals  that  I 
could  lie  and  watch  their  eyelids  lift  and  fall.  He  has  his  horses 
and  his  dogs.  What  chance  has  he  of  getting  near  them  in  their 
native  unconsciousness?  I  go  alone  into  the  woods  and  steal 
silently  after  the  animals,  never  killing  except  in  need  of  food, 
and  then  with  a  heartache.  Thus  I  spend  months  of  each  year  in 
the  solitudes.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  many  things 
about  the  animals  that  had  not  been  reported  before.  I  couldn't 
help  learning  many  things.  I  have  discovered  the  individuality  of 
animals  and  observed  traits  that  had  not  been  recognized  before. 
I  am  only  one  of  many  men  who  will  soon  be  doing  the  same  thing 
— going  out  and  getting  acquainted  with  wild  nature  and  learning 
how  closely  it  is  connected  with  human  nature." 

We  are  still  barbarians  in  our  attitude  toward  the  animals,  as- 
serts Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  like  a  man  oi  the  stone  age 
who  sallied  forth  with  his  club  to  brain  some  beast  and  drag  it 
home  to  display  before  his  wives.''  But  our  hunting  nas  not  even 
the  savage's  excuse  of  the  need  of  food.  Which,  be  asks.  "  is  the 
more  pleasing  picture,  that  of  the  hairy  man  with  his  club,  slaugh- 
tering for  food,  or  the  gentleman  whom  we  see  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
autobiography  ? ' 
dent's  book  : 


Mr.  Long  gives  this  citation  from  the  Presi- 


"He  bore  his  antlers  aloft;  the  snow  lay  thick  on  his  mane:  he 
snuffed  the  air  as  he  walked.  As  I  drew  a  bead  his  bearing  of  self- 
confidence  changed  to  one  of  alarm.  My  bullet  smote  through  his 
shoulder-blades,  and  he  plunged  wildly  forward  and  fell  full  length 
on  the  blood-stained  snow. 

"  1  jumped  off  my  horse,  knelt  and  covered  the  fawn  ;  as  I  pulled 
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the  trigger  down  went  the  deer,  the  bullet  having  gone  into  the 
back  of  its  head.     I  felt  much  pleased  with  it. 

"  My  nerves  were  thrilling  and  my  heart  beating  with  eager, 
fierce  excitement.  .  .  .  Drawing  a  fine  bead  I  prest  the  trigger. 
He  did  not  reel,  but  I  knew  he  was  mine,  for  the  blood  sprang 
from  both  his  nostrils,  and  he  fell  dying  on  his  side  before  he  had 
gone  thirty  rods. 

"  My  aim  was  true,  and  the  huge  beast  crashed  down  hill,  pull- 
ing himself  on  his  forelegs  for  twenty  rods,  his  hind  quarters  trail- 
ing. Racing  forward,  I  broke  his  neck.  Two  moose  birds  fol- 
lowed the  wounded  bull  as  he  dragged  his  great  carcass  down  the 
hill,  and  pounced  with  ghoulish  bloodthirstiness  on  the  gouts  of 
blood  that  sprinkled  the  green  herbage." 

A  nature-writer,  comments  Mr.  Long,  "  would  say  here  that  the 
hungry  birds  were  finding  new  food  and  eating  it  thankfully,  like 
two  children  picking  up  red  apples;  and  that  the  bloodthirstiness 
lay  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  killed  this  elk  when,  according  to 
his  own  record,  he  had  already  seven  elk  heads  in  camp,  and  the 
meat  was  of  no  possible  use,  being  too  strong  for  food  at  this  sea- 
son." No  true  sportsman,  he  continues,  butchers  the  deer  that 
comes  to  his  camp,  and  adds : 

"  It  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  camp  that  you  may  go  after  game 
when  you  need  it,  but  must  spare  the  animal  that  comes  confi- 
dingly to  your  own  door.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  his  own 
laws. 

"Sitting  on  his  veranda,  a  deer  comes  to  drink  at  the  river  in 
front  of  him.     The  great  huntsman  records  : 

"'Slipping  stealthily  into  the  house  I  picked  up  my  rifle.  .  .  . 
1  held  true,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  deer  lay  struggling 
on  the  sands.' 

"  Too  bad  that  deer  did  not  know  the  heart  of  humanity  as  well 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  the  heart  of  the  wild  things. 

"He  writes  of  two  antelope:  'They  stood  side  by  side  facing 
me,  motionless,  unheeding  the  cracks  of  the  rifle.'  He  killed  one, 
after  four  shots,  and  then  took  several  vain  shots  at  the  mate  as  it 
ran  away.  'This  deer  did  not  seem  satisfied,'  he  says,  'but  kept 
hanging  around  in  the  distance,  lookiij  •  at  us.'  A  nature-writer 
would  say  here  that  the  deer  was  look:c r  for  his  lost  mate  ;  but 
that,  of  course,  would  be  a  lie.  He  v. as  merely  ashamed  of  not 
letting  himself  be  killed  by  so  great  a  hunter. 

"  There  was  one  last  elk  left  in  the  country  wherein  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  his  ranch  in  the  West.  One  day  the  lonely  old  fellow,  the 
last  of  a  noble  race,  wandered  upon  the  ranch.  He  belongs  to  a 
gregarious  tribe,  and  he  probably  felt  that  he  might  find  a  sort  of 
companionship  among  the  cattle.  'Of  course,'  writes  Mr.  Roose- 
velt,'such  a  chance  was  not  to  be  neglected.'  He  grabbed  his 
rifle  and  rushed  out: 

"My  bullet  struck  too  far  back,  but  made  a  deadly  wound. 
The  elk  disappeared  in  a  wild  plunging  gallop.  We  followed  the 
bloody  trail  and  found  him  dead  in  a  thicket.  .  .  .  No  sportsman 
can  ever  feel  keener  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  than  when  he 
walks  up  to  a  grand  elk  lying  dead  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
evergreen.'" 

To  this  last  sentiment  Mr.  Long  utters  a  distinct  denial,  addrest 
oirectly  to  his  opponent  in  the  controversy  : 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  profoundly,  absolutely, 
hopelessly  mistaken.  There  was  a  better  chance  that  you  ne- 
glected when  that  lonely  old  elk.  the  last  of  his  race,  wandered  to 
your  ranch,  seeing  your  cattle  unmolested,  and  thinking,  it  may 
even  be,  in  his  dim.  brute  way,  that  here  was  a  place  where  he 
might  be  safe  from  his  enemies.  And  there  is  a  keener  pleasure 
than  to  walk  up  to  a  noble  animal  dead  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
evergreen,  his  glad  life  gone,  his  symmetry  distorted  in  the  death- 
struggle,  his  beautiful  brown  coat  all  clotted  and  blood-stained, 
and  his  soft  eyes  glazing  rapidly  as  if  to  hide  the  reproach  that  is 
in  them.  There  is  a  greater  pleasure  and  wisdom  than  all  this; 
but  you  will  never  know  what  they  are.  The  bloody  endings  over 
wWich  you  gloat  bring  little  'self-satisfaction  '  to  a  thoughtful  man 
who  has  seen  the  last  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  stricken  deer,  and  who 
remembers  that  even  this  small  life  has  its  mystery,  like  our  own. 
You  are  not  a  sportsman,  tho  you  have  slain  your  thousands;  you 
are  not  a  naturalist,  tho  you  have  measured  hides  and  horns  :  you 
do  not  and  you  can  not  understand  'the  hearts  of  the  wild  things,' 


tho  you  have  made  a  grievous  quantity  of  them  bleed.  It  needs 
no  eye-witness  nor  any  affidavit  to  support  this  statement.  You 
have  yourself  furnished  all  the  proof." 


BERNARD  SHAW  NEW  YORK  INCARNATE 

'  I  "HE  mask  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  down.  His  secret  is  out.  It 
-*■  was  revealed  to  Miss  Florence  Farr  during  the  visit  she 
paid  New  York  the  past  winter.  "Bernard  Shaw  is  New  York 
incarnate."  So  at  least  she  avers  in  The  New  Age  (London),  a 
paper  which  declares  itself  "an  independent  Socialist  review  of 
politics,  literature,  and  art."  Miss  Farr  is  an  Englishwoman  who 
visited  our  shores  in  the  capacity  of  lecturer  and  reciter.  Inci- 
dentally she  has  allied  herself  with  that  band  of  inspectors  who 
have  bewildered  themselves,  and,  it  is  to  be  surmised,  the  British 
public  also,  with  analysis  and  appraisement  of  "the  American 
scene."  Miss  Farr,  viewing  New  York  through  one  tube  of  her 
binocular,  and  "Bernard  Shaw  through  the  other,  utters  this  plaint: 

"Both  of  them  ask  questions,  but  will  not  listen  to  the  answer. 
Both  of  them  have  the  slightly  metallic  suggestion  of  a  note  of 
interrogation.  Both  of  them  have  been  brought  up  out  of  re*h 
of  the  influence  of  a  really  venerable  tradition.  They  have  picked 
up  such  fragments  as  they  could  and  turned  them  to  strange  uses. 
Both  of  them  are  feverish  devotees  at  the  altar  of  work.  And 
even  Mr.  Shaw's  religion  scrapes  the  sky." 

To  Mr.  Shaw,  as  to  New  York,  continues  Miss  Farr,  "'doing 
nothing'  is  hell  and  damnation,"  a  deliverance  which  the  writer 
saves  from  misconception  by  immediately  declaring  it  to  mean 
"  that  both  the  person  and  the  place  feel  that  they  have  not  yet 
found  their  best  expression."  More  to  the  same  purpose  we  read 
in  these  words : 

"  Play  after  play,  preface  after  preface,  pours  from  Mr.  Shaw. 
He  has  been  explaining  himself  for  twenty  years,  but  nobody 
understands,  or  if  they  think  they  understand,  it  is  because  they 
know  only  one  or  two  of  his  explanations  and  have  not  confused 
their  minds  with  the  others.  In  New  York  it  is  the  same.  The 
sky-scraper  is  run  up  as  the  most  efficient  method  of  cramming 
time  into  space,  and  concentrating  hurry  and  struggle.  The  wan- 
derer who  clasped  a  lamp-post  in  his  arms,  and  cried  to  it  in  des- 
peration, 'Are  you  Wall  Street  or  the  day  after  to-morrow?  '  ex- 
prest  this  aim  of  all  who  strive;  the  psychology  of  one  who  spends 
his  lite  in  a  tunnel  because  the  end  where  he  will  die  may  be  bet- 
ter than  the  end  where  he  was  born.  So  the  subway  and  the  sky- 
scraper are  temporal  experiments  with  space.  They  are  not  ex- 
pressions of  anything  but  work  and  hurry. 

"Empty  Mr.  Shaw  and  New  York  of  work  and  hurry,  the  man 
has  a  headache  and  closes  his  eyes  in  pain ,  he  feels  no  reason  for 
existence;  and  the  city  is  a  desolation.  .  .  .  New  York  and  Mr. 
Shaw  in  certain  regions  give  us  the  impression  of  London  back 
yards  seen  from  the  District  Railway.  They  have  as  little  pre- 
tension to  anything  but  a  stern  recognition  of  the  needs  of  life." 

There  is  another  side  of  the  shield,  however,  which  this  writer, 
more  scrupulous  than  Maxim  Gorky,  who  only  saw  New  York 
as  an  extensive  slum,  goes  on  to  admit: 

"There  is  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  expensive  shops  and  Tiffany's 
and  Delmonico's,  delightful  and  wonderful.  The  antique  furni- 
ture looks  so  venerable  and  yet  is  adapted  so  pleasantly  to  modern 
demands.  America  likes  a  central  leg  to  its  Chippendale  tables 
and— gets  it.  The  venerable  and  the  convenient  are  united  ;  the 
sacred  with  just  a  little  dash  of  the  profane  is  piquant;  and  Mr. 
Shaw  is  sufficiently  piquant  in  his  way  also.  When  the  lady  in 
the  stalls  of  the  Court  Theatre  said  she  heard  he  had  just'adapted 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  for  the  stage,' she  meant,  if  she  only 
knew  it,  he  had  adapted  'Julius  Caesar'  to  the  twentieth  century. 
At  Tiffany's  the  lapis  lazuli  is  bluer  than  any  I  possess,  and  mine 
is  collected  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  world  except  Tiffany's. 
The  pale  amber  ii  paler  than  any  other  amber.  The  red  amber 
is  redder.  It  is  all  wonderful  and  startling,  but  how  well  done, 
how  clever,  how  like  Mr.  Shaw  !" 

If  the  lapis  lazuli  at  Tiffany's  was  to  be  recognized  as  "  bluer" 
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and  passed  by,  not  so  without  testing  was  the  "cooking  at  the  his- 
toric restaurants,"  which,  conveniently  for  the  parallel,  was  found 
to  have"  all  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays."  "  It  never  bores, 
there  is  always  a  surprize  awaiting  you,  the  meal  is  perhaps  a  little 
long,  but  one  can  always  go  away  in  the  middle,  but  if  you  do  you 
are  not  satisfied,  for  you  feel  you  have  missed  the  best  part." 
The  blame,  however,  in  such  a  juncture  is  not  established,  the 
present  writer  being  more  concerned  in  furthering  her  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  what  Mr.  James  calls"  the  restless  analyist."  Mr. 
Shaw,  by  this  means,  is  seen  to  "  share  a  certain  delicate  brutality 
with  New  York  which  gives  his  work  an  arid  effect  as  a  whole." 
Poetical  moments  do  admittedly  occur,  "just  as  Central  Park  oc- 
curs in  New  York,  and  his  work  and  the  park  are  both  quite  ro- 
mantic at  times."     But  Miss  Farr  makes  further  qualifications: 

"  Of  course  when  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  '  Man  and  Superman  '  he  was 
in  the  same  humor  as  the  little  New  York  boy  who,  after  watching 
the  habits  of  domestic  fowls  for  some  time,  said  gloomily,  'If 
my  wife  lays  an  egg,  I'll  smash  it.' 

"The  New  York  woman  is  delightfully  ornamental,  too.  It  is 
a  business  with  her.  I  mean  she  works  at  it  quite  as  hard  as  the 
men  in  their  offices;  they  give  her  plenty  of  money  and  she  makes 
an  art  of  spending  it  with  an  absolutely  fascinating  result.  These 
women  move  in  their  drawing-rooms  with  all  the  grace  of  a  care- 
fully stage-managed  scene  in  a  society  play.  Their  voices  are 
soft  and  carefully  trained  and  they  are  sure  to  let  you  know  what 
they  think  of  the  usual  person's  intonation.  'The  poor  things 
have  to  talk  like  that  because  everything  is  so  noisy  in  the  streets, 
or  perhaps  it  is  the  climate,'  they  say.  The  New  York  smart 
woman  leaves  the  climate'  if  it  is  disagreeable,  and  goes  to 
Florida  ;  so  the  climate  doesn't  matter  much  to  her.  She  is  the 
feminine  counterpart  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  ought  to  visit  New  York 
if  only  to  make  her  acquaintance.  She  takes  the  forces  of  nature 
and  uses  them  for  her  own  amusement  as  ruthlessly  as  any  artist 
among  us;  but  in  America  she  has  the  game  entirely  in  .er  own 
hands.  The  suffrage  would  simply  be  a  nuisance  to  her;  she 
would  as  soon  think  of  offering  to  scrub  her  own  floors  as  offering 
to  vote;  'that  is  menial  work  only  fit  for  men.' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Shaw  will  write  about  another  kind  of  woman  when 
he  has  found  his  own  place  in  New  York." 


THE  PRICE  OF  NOVELS— The  uniformity  of  the  price  of 
works  of  fiction  presents  a  strange  anomaly  to  be  found  in  no 
other  branch  of  manufacture  or  trade.  So  imprest  is  The  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly  (New  York)  with  this  fact  that  it  advises  publish- 
ers in  their  fall  announcements  to  "adopt  the  principle  of  individ- 
ualized prices"  tor  novels,  to  replace  the  established  rule  of  $1.50 
a  volume.  "  Why  should  not  the  public,"  it  asks,  "  pay  more  for 
one  novel  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  another,  or  more  for  the 
work  of  an  author  of  long  experience  and  established  vogue,  than 
for  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  as  it  pays  larger  fees  to  a  doctor  or 
lawyer  or  a  larger  salary  to  a  minister  who  has 'made  his  mark  '?" 
This  tendency,  seen  already  in  the  advanced  price  of  a  recently 
published  novel  by  William  de  Morgan,  named  "  Alice  For- 
Short,"  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  crusade  led  by  The  Times  of 
London  to  cheapen  the  price  of  books.  The  Weekly  remarks 
further: 

"  On  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the 
fiction  problem  is  in  the  individualization  of  prices.  It  has  come 
to  be  an  accepted  tradition  in  the  trade  that  fiction  as  a  rule  is  to 
be  printed  in  a  volume  at  $1.50,  whatever  be  the  actual  selling 
price  of  the  $1.50  book;  and  while  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  these  are  only  exceptions.  Such  a  uniform  price  is 
in  some  respects  a  convenience,  but  a  brief  analysis  shows  that  it 
has  little,  if  any,  business  justification.  That  a  novel  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  words  should  be  priced  the  same  as  one  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words,  one  which  will  sell  from  1,000 
to  5,000  copies  the  same  as  one  for  which  100,000  sale  may  be 
expected,  one  which  pays  an  unknown  author  a  ten-per-cent.  roy- 
alty or  a  less  return,  the  same  as  one  which  pays  a  popular  author 
of  wide  reputation  twenty  per  cent.,  is  a  condition  which  obtains 
in  almost  no  other  branch  of  manufacture  or  trade.  In  fact,  we 
fail  to  recall  any  parallel." 


WHY  CHESTERTON  SHOULD  WRITE 

FICTION 

MR.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  in  his  work  as  an  essayist  and 
biographer,  has  proved  himself  a  novelist  of  the  first  or- 
der. This  utterance,  apparently  as  paradoxical  as  some  of  Mr. 
Chesterton's  own,  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  his  imagination 
gives  him  a  right  to  the  title.  In  fiction.  Mr.  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite  declares  in  the  Boston  Transcript  (.May  25),  Mr. 
Chesterton  "  would  be  fairer  to  himself  and  fairer  to  his  readers," 
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MISS    FLORENCE    FARR, 

An  Englishwoman,  who  plays  "  the  restless  analyst"  with  New  York 
and  Bernard  Shaw,  and  finds  them  interchangeable  terms. 

because  he  would  be  giving  us  pictures  of  life  from  the  stand- 
points whence  he  sees  it,  instead  of  judgments  of  men  from 
standpoints  other  than  their  own.  This  is  how  Mr.  Braithwaite 
sees  this  fallacy  of  the   novelist  who  writes  essays : 

"The  immortal  fallacy  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  literary  and  moral 
judgments  is  his  facile  ability  to  read  himself  into  any  subject  at 
hand.  He  has  done  this  in  a  contemptible  way  in  his  earlier  work 
on  Browning  and  in  his  recent  v.  ->rk  on  Dickens.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  his  attitude  toward  these  writers  inflicts  the  painful 
comparison  of  the  attitude  of  St.  Bernard  toward  Abelard.  And 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  thirteenth-century  monk  would  have 
made  a  good  pope,  Mr.  Chesterton  would  make  a  good  novelist. 
Now  when  he  is  crossing  swords  with  the  paganism  of  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, the  superman  of  Shaw  and  Wells,  the  egotism  of  George 
Moore,  or  the  estheticism  of  the  decadents,  he  is  really  interesting 
as  a  fighter  who  does  not  see  the  ground  upon  which  his  oppo- 
nents stand.  The  reason  is  that  he  reads  himself  into  the  whole 
scheme  of  life,  and  besides  doing  this  has  been  audacious  enough 
to  write  dogmatically  about  what  he  is  personally,  by  experience 
and  suffering,  less  informed  than  any  other  writer  of  a  like  distinc- 
tion to-day." 

The  question  the  reading  world  is  trying  to  answer,  says  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  is,  "What  is  really  Mr.  Chesterton's  attitude  in  his 
own   philosophy  of  life,  and  what  is  his  real  standard  in  literary 
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-criticism?"  The  world  is  represented  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  as  hav- 
ing been  in  a  sort  of  puzzlement  for  three  or  four  years  about  "  the 
value  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  claim  to  confute  the  art,  philosophy, 
and  morals  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  H.  G.  Wells,  Kudyard  Kip 
ling,  George  Moore,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Omar  Khayyam."  Mr. 
Chesterton's  habitual  fallacy  is  stated  in  these  words: 

li  It  is  not.  he  would  say,  with  life  that  he  discovers  anything 
wrong,  but  with    such  men  as  Dickinson,  Shaw,  Wells,  and  Fitz- 


ERNEST    CROSBY, 

Whose  Socialism,  tho  of  Euro- 
pean [origin,  "finds  a  thoroughly 
American  expression." 


HORACE    TRAUBEL, 

Whose  poems  "  have  an  earthly- 
quality  "  without  the  European  gar- 
nishment of  "  myths,  symbols,  and 
metaphors." 


TWO  "YANKEE"   WHITMANITE   POETS. 

gerald,  who  do  not  happen  to  accept  it  just  from  his  point  of  view. 
Since  life  must  appeal  differently  to  different  men  with  unlike 
temperaments  and  educations,  Mr.  Chesterton  has  simply  setup 
his  own  conception  of  it  with  those  of  other  men's  as  ninepins  to  be 
thrown  at  with- a  pretty  swift  ball  of  some  one  else's  theory  of  it." 

Should  Mr.  Chesterton  be  content  to  abandon  the  field  where  he 
succeeds  only  in  achieving  his  own  defeat,  it  is  the  writer's  be- 
lief that  he  could  "evolve  a  new  fiction  that  would  be  intellectual 
on  the  lines  of  Meredith's  formula,  but  considerably  more  human 
when  colored  with  the  absurdities  of  his  imagination." 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  "YANKEE"  POETS 

THE  belief  which  we  occasionally  see  exprest  in  various  quar- 
ters that  Walt  Whitman  founded  no  school  of  poetry  seems 
to  be  questioned  by  a  German  writer  named  Johannes  Schlaf. 
He  is  the  latest  spokesman  of  a  group  of  German  poets  and  critics 
whose  attention  has  been  directed  toward  Whitman  and  his  fol- 
lowers and  whose  interest  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  appreciations 
and  translations  of  Whitman's  work.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Propylean  (Munich)  Mr.  Schlaf  selects  for  notice  the  group  of 
poets  whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Conserva- 
tor (Philadelphia),  and  who,  according  to  the  view  of  the  writer, 
are  worthily  carrying  on  the  tradition  implanted  by  Whitman. 
Among  them  are  Horace  Traubel,  Ernest  Crosby,  and  Egbert 
Fowler.  The  Conservator  is  a  radical  literary  monthly  on  the 
Whitman  order,  edited  by  Traubel.  In  the  eyes  of  this  German 
writer  Whitman  is  the  most  remarkable  of  American  poets  and  is 
the  creator  of  a  genre  which  is  purely  a  national  product,  tho  the 
critic  finds  some  difficulty  in  fitting  a  name  to  it.     He  observes: 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  better  in  view  of  his  personality  to  speak 
of  a  coming    Yankee'  poetry,  instead  of  an   American  poetry. 


The  latter  term  is  easily  misinterpreted  and  suggests  a  conglom- 
erate. As  since  the  Civil  War  the  Union  has  awakened  to  a  more 
conscious  and  individual  life  and  culture,  so  something  like  a 
native  racial  type,  which  one  must  call  Yankee,'  has  developed, 
perhaps  even  physiologically.  The  greatest  prototypes  of  this 
racial  type  have  so  far  been  Lincoln  and  Whitman.  Of  late  one 
might  add  Edison  and  Roosevelt." 

Schlaf  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Whitman  himself  em- 
ployed the  term  Yankee  in  this  new  sense  and  maintains  that  the 
singularly  strong  and  independent  development  of  America  during 
the  past  sixty  years  justifies  this  new  application  of  a  term  which 
in  Germany  has  something  of  the  meaning  or  a  caricature. 

The  free  verse  which  is  the  form  common  to  all  these  poets  is 
really,  according  to  Schlaf,  of  German  origin,  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  its  final  victory  over  the  severe  formalism  of  French 
poetry.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has,  in  his  opinion,  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  in  the  work  ol  these  Yankee  poets.  In 
form,  he  says,  "  it  becomes  endless  rhythm  and  endless  melody." 
There  is  a  remarkable  unity  of  style  among  these  followers  of 
Whitman,  yet  it  can  not  be  called  an  imitation  of  his  form. 

Schlaf,  with  other  writers,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  formerly 
doubted  that  Whitman  founded  a  new  American  poetry.  Now  he 
admits  that  he  can  no  longer  question  the  fact,  in  view  of  this 
group  of  writers.  They  can  not  be  tested  by  the  standards  of  old 
European  ideas,  for  their  poetical  expression  is  of  an  entirely  new 
order.  The  past  is  completely  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  Such  a  consummation  has  indeed  been  coveted 
by  the  Europeans,  confesses  Mr.  Schlaf,  who  also  would  break 
away  from  the  reign  of  ancient  myths,  but  the  successful  initiative 
seems  to  be  reserved  to  the  Yankee.  European  writers  will  never 
be  able  to  ignore  all  conventional  themes  as  Whitman  has  done; 
and  Whitman's  followers  are  already  moving  in  a  world  of  new 
poetic  elements  with  utmost  ease,  freedom,  and  independence. 

The  poets  especially  noticed  by  Schlaf  are  Horace  Traubel, 
Ernest  Crosby,  and  Egbert  Willard  Fowler.  Racially  and  spiri- 
tually related  to  Whitman,  not  one  of  them,  he  declares,  is  a  blind 
imitator.  Furthermore,  he  asserts  that  he  knows  of  no  poetry  of 
Europe  so  clearly  and  so  impressively  reflecting  the  new  reading 
of  life  through  the  medium  of  modern  science  and  democracy,  as 
do  the  "Chants  Communal"  of  Traubel.  The  Christian  so- 
cialism of  Crosby  may  be  of  European  origin,  says  Schlaf,  but  it 
finds  a  thoroughly  American  expression.  Nothing  in  the  poetry 
of  Europe  can  be  compared  with  "Swords  and  Plowshares," 
"Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable,"  and  "  Broadcast."  Egbert 
Willard  Fowler,  by  combining  Whitman's  monism  and  nature- 
sense  with  the  cosmopolitism  of  the  modern  American,  stands 
apart  from  the  other  two  by  the  more  intimate  appeal  of  his  emo- 
tional power.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  writer  suggests,  might  serve  as  a 
link  between  these  American  poets  and  their  European  readers. 
The  similarity  of  style  in  all  these  men,  declares  Mr.  Schlaf,  is 
"a  manifestation  of  the  newly  awakened  racial  consciousness." 

A  specimen  of  the  verse  of  this  group  of  poets  may  be  quoted 
from  Ernest  Crosby's '"Swords  and  Plowshares."  It  is  entitled 
"Grand  Old  Men": 

They  are  grand  old  men  whose  faces  hang  on  my  study  wall. 

I  have  done  with  the  old  Grecian  manly  beauty— the  flawless  marble  face,  un- 

scarred  by  thought  or  struggle  or  experience. 
I  want  the  new  tragic  beauty  of   countenance  that  tells  of  the  conflicts  and 

triumphs  of  life  ; 
The  palimpsest  on  which  we  may  decipher  all  that  is  best  in  human  history; 
Tne  beautiful  lines  and  curves  laboriously  wrought  by  persevering  love; 
The  faces  on  which  great  souls  have  been  trying  for  years  to  stamp  themselves, 

and  which  grow  more  beautiful  to  the  end- 
Such  are  the  faces  of  my  grand  old  men. 

Men  create  themselves-it  is  only  babies  that  God  creates. 

A  new  idea  harbored  and  entertained  will  remake  a  man. 

A  great  idea  will  make  a  little  man  great ;  it  will  write  itself  upon  his  blank  face 

and  transform  its  meanness  and  pettiness. 
Let  us  open  our  doors  to  the  spirit  that  made  the  grand  old  men. 

—Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Adams,  Joseph  II.  Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for 
Boys.  Illustrated.  iimo,  pp.  xi-381.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     Si.  75- 

Ade,  George.  The  Slim  Princess.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  170.     Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Aero  Club  of  America,  The.  Navigating  the 
Air.  A  scientific  statement  of  the  progress  of  aero- 
nautical science  up  to  the  present  time.  Illustra- 
ted. i2mo,  pp.  xli-259,  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Aked,  Charles  F.  A  Ministry  of  Reconciliation. 
i2mo,  pp.  27.     New  York:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Allen,  William  H.,  M.  D.  Efficient  Democracy. 
Illustrated  with  portraits.  i2mo,  pp.  x-346.  New 
York:     Dodd.  Mead   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Allen's  volume  is  an  earnest  attempt 
to  stimulate  methods  of  efficiency  in  the 
individual  and  the  community.  He  makes 
the  seemingly  radical  declaration  that 
efficiency  is  of  a  higher  order  in  civic 
affairs  than  goodness,  and  asserts  that  the 
average  citizen  in  favor  of  good  govern- 
ment does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
primal  quality.  The  chief  purpose  of  his 
book  is  to  set  forth  in  as  practical  a  way 
as  possible,  and  by  means  of  concrete 
examples,  the  paramount  value  of  efficiency 
in  private  and  public  weal. 

The  central  thesis  of  Dr.  Allen's  book  is 
indicated  by  his  assertion  that  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  intelligence  needed  by 
democracy  is  intelligence  as  to  govern- 
ment, and  not  intelligence  as  to  ethics, 
law,  and  business.  Learning  and  virtue. 
in  themselves,  are  not  regarded  by  the 
author  as  bearing  any  direct  relation  to 
efficiency.  The  principal  aim  of  the  book 
is,  therefore,  to  awaken  desire  to  know  the 
essential  facts  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  health,  business,  school,  church, 
hospital,  juvenile  court,  charity,  bequest, 
and  government;  and  the  argument  is 
addrest  less  to  experts  in  political  economy 
than  to  that  "larger  body  of  laymen  who 
believe  in  representative  government  and 
arc  willing  themselves  to  make  sacrifices 
that  their  own  intention  and  opinion  shall 
be  effective  and  democracy  efficient." 

Undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  char- 
acteristic of  the  volume  in  an  intellectual 
sense  is  its  significance  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
government,  which  in  certain  quarters  is 
thought  to  have  been  impaired  by  recent 
economic  developments-.  Dr.  Allen's  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  popular  govern- 
ment has  not  been  shaken  by  any  of  its 
manifold    abuses,     and     his    belief    in    the 

efficiency  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
to  remedy  these  abuses  is  firm.  The  chap- 
ter  regarded   as  most    important   by    the 

author  is  t he  one  that  contains  a  practical 
suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"Institute   for   Municipal   Research."      Dr. 


Allen  presents  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  this  institution. 

Anstcy,  F.  Voces  Popu::.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.248.      London:    Longmans.  Green   &  Co.     Si  net. 

Ayres,   Samuel  Gardiner.     Bibliography  of  Jesus 

Christ.      ismo,    pp.    502.      New    York:     A.    C.    Arm- 
strong &  Son.      83.90  net. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  The  Confessions  of  a 
Daddy.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  107.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  The  Tree  of  Heaven. 
Frontispiece.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  325.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Si.  50. 

Dane,  John  Colin.  Champion.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  310.     New  York:   G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Dunham,  Edith.  Fifty  Flower  Friends  with 
Familiar  Faces.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  240.  Bos- 
ton:  Lothrop,  Lee  &ShepardCo.     Si.  50. 

Duncan,  Norman.  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining 
Light.  1 2mo,  pp.  344.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.50. 

Bishop  Spalding,  in  his  "Glimpses  of 
Truth,"  offers  the  pregnant  suggestion 
that  "one  good  book  makes  waste-paper 
of  whole  libraries."  We  are  reminded  of 
this  saying  of  the  most  literary  of  bishops 
by  Mr.  Duncan's  new  novel,  "The  Cruise 
of  the  Shining  Light  "  Here  is  a  novel 
that  may  truly  lie  said  to  make  waste- 
paper  of  much  modern  fiction.  It  is  a 
book  of  a  striking  type,  comparable  in 
humor  and  description  to  the  books  of 
Blackmore,  and  in  some  respects  sur- 
passing them.  As  the  reader  of  current 
fiction  turns  the  opening  pages,  he  ex- 
periences, as  it  were,  the  sensation  of  a 
sorter  of  paste  gems  who  has  suddenly 
come  upon  a  rare  and  perfect  chrysolite. 

"The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light"  is  a 
simple  tale  of  the  fisher-folk  of  New- 
foundland, a  portrayal  of  a  primitive 
phase  of  life,  with  the  fascination  of  one  of 
those  haunting  canvases  of  Millet,  in 
which  human  simplicity  reaches  a  sort  of 
apotheosis.  The  central  character  of  the 
story  is  old  Nicholas  Top  of  Twist  Tickle, 
a  compound  of  Captain  Cuttle  and  Daniel 
(Juilp.  a  species  of  tamed  pirate,  tho  still 
formidable.  Grotesque  and  Ugly,  he  is  a 
veritable  uomo  terribile  of  humor,  worthy, 
almost  of  a  niche  in  \ "ictor  Hugo's  cham- 
ber of  horrors.  A  delightful  love-story, 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  one  in  "  Lorna 
Doone,"  runs  through  the  rude  drama. 

Kosaz/.uni,     Antonio.  The     Sinner.      Translated 

from    tin'    Italian    by    M.  Prichard-Agnctti.      nmo, 

pp.     vi   420.      New    York:  G.    P.     Putnam's    Sons. 
Si  .50. 

"The    Sinner."    tho    published    last     in 

English,    is    the    second    in    the    scries    of 

Pogazzaro's  Roman  Trilogy,  in   which  the 

other    volumes    are     "The     Patriot"    and 

"The  Saint."      "The  Sinner"  is.  then,   the 

second    link  in  the    chain,    its  publication 

in    Italian   having  occurred  in    moi.      The 


first  and  third  of  the  now  well-knwon  series 
have  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  As 
regards  literary  quality,  the  three  volumes 
may  be  said  to  stand  on  an  equal  plane. 
The  novel  is  in  effect  a  history-in-little  of 
contemporaneous  Italy,  exhibiting  mani- 
fold aspects  of  a  society  which  may  be 
said  to  be  unique.  The  reader  sees,  as  it 
were,  through  the  lens  of  a  powerful  mod- 
ern imagination,  the  latest  aspect  of  the 
oldest  of  civilizations.  He  is  taken  behind 
the  scenes  of  Roman  aristocratic  society, 
and  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  and 
the  seamy  side  of  patrician  life. 

The  central  motive  of  the  book  is  the 
powerful  love-story  of  ^laironi  and  Jeanne 
Dessallc.  Jeanne  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  strangest  heroines  that  have  ever 
sprung  from  the  brain  of  a  romantic 
novelist.  To  the  average  American  reader 
she  will  appear  wholly  impossible,  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  her  type 
does  not  exist  in  Italy.  Pathos  and  hu- 
mor are  intermingled  in  the  delineation 
of  Don  Giuseppi  Flores  and  Marehcsa 
Nene.  The  former,  a  saintly  old  priest, 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
author's  uncle,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
characters  in  the  book. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  The  Long  Trail:  A  Story  of 
the  Northwest  Wilderness.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
263.      New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers.      $1.25. 

Adventure  in  the  Klondike  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Garland's  novel.  While  ap- 
pealing primarily  to  youthful  readers,  with 
whom  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite,  the  story 
will  lie  enjoyed  almost  as  much  by  older 
persons  who  have  not  lost  taste  for  out- 
door adventure  and  the  alluring  life  of  the 
gold-camp.  The  author  does  not  rely 
upon  imagination  for  his  descriptions. 
He  has  traveled  over  the  country  of  which 
he  writes,  and  has  seen  and  had  experience 
of  the  human  types  portrayed  in  his  book. 
"The  Long  Trail"  has  the  healthful, 
breezy  traits  that  mark  Mr.  Garland's 
other  Western  tales,  and  the  additional 
merit  of  bringing  before  the  reader  in  a 
pleasant  way  a  chapter  of  recent  history. 

It  is  a  line  description  of  the  gold- 
camp  that  is  given  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  book,  recalling  in  some  respects  the 
Californian  "Forty-niners."  but  with  the 
added  interest  ^i  the  struggle  with  severe 
climatic  conditions. 

Gorky,  Maksim  Mother.  With  eight  illustra- 
tions   by   Sigmund  .vski.      12010,  pp.   499. 

New  York     D.  Applet  Si. 50. 

It  is  exactly  a   year  since  the  fiasco  of 

Gorky's  visit   to   this  country.      He   came, 

it  will  be  recalled,  to  appeal  for  American 

support     for     the     Russian     revolution 
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cause,  but  the  storm  which  burst  upon  him 
when  the  irregularity  of  his  marriage  con- 
nection became  known  forced  him  to  give 
up  all  his  plans  and  to  retire  abruptly  from 
the  public  view.  What  he  failed  to  do 
upon  the  platform  he  has  tried  to  do  by 
means  of  a  novel.  In  "Mother"  he  has 
given  a  strong  and  characteristic  por- 
trayal of  that  lower  class  to  which  he 
himself  belonged,  and  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  the  present  struggle  for 
freedom  in  Russia.  These  poignant  and 
at  times  terrible  pages  convey  to  us 
the  most  vivid  impression  that  we  have 
yet  received  of  this  strange  man  who 
seems  the  embodiment  of  those  vague  but 
earnest  gropings  of  the  Russian  masses 
toward  liberty. 

In  "Mother"  we  have  a  picture-in-little 
of  the  great  revolutionary  movement  now 
in  ferment  in  Russia,  a  picture  that,  per- 
haps, gives  us  a  truer  impression  of  the 
forces  and  ideas  that  underlie  the  present 
popular  revolt  than  we  have  yet  received 
from  any  other  source.  In  these  vivid 
pages  Gorky  has  described  the  bitterness 
■of  Russian  poverty  and  oppression,  has 
laid  bare  the  revolting  nakedness  of  Rus- 
sian vice  and  degradation.  And  while  he 
pours  out  his  wrath  upon  those  responsible 
for  these  conditions  he  has  not  failed  to 
expose  the  moral  sores  and  ulcers  of  his 
iwn  class. 

The  horror  of  it  all  is  painted  with  a  brutal 
that  will  shock  many  readers.  It  is 
realism  of  the  genuine  type,  superior  to 
anything  in  the  "  Rougon-Macquart "  series, 
for  Zola  only  dreamed  of  the  proletarian 
sufferings  that  he  depicted.  Gorky,  on  the 
contrary,  has  felt  them.  His  book  is  a  sort 
of  rude  epic  of  Russian  poverty  and  op 
pression,  from  which  nothing  is  omitted. 
It  is  the  book  into  which  Gorky  has  put 
most  of  himself  and  which  shows  most 
clearly  his  qualities  and  defects.  But 
unless  one  have  steel  nerves  it  will  give 
him  a  nightmare  to  read  it. 

Green,  Anna  Katharine.  The  Mayor's  Wife. 
Illustrated.      i2mo.     pi  Indiana     >Hs :      The 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Hod  eco.      '■  Holderness.      Illustrated. 

i2mo,  pp.  xvi  id-.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    Si.  2 S  net. 

Jeffrie*..     Richard.     The     Storj     of     My     Hi 

Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  xiv  207.  London:  Long- 
mans, Green   &  net. 

Johnson,  Trench  H  and  Names,  Their 

Origins   an']    M  P     ladel- 

phia    J.  B 

I^ovett,     Robert      Mi  Winged     Victory. 

i2mo,  pp.  431.      New  York:   Dufneld  &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  spite  of  its  (.lassie  title  this  novel  is  of 
very  modern  cast.      It    descril 
day  life  in  the  West,  and  incidentally  gives 
us    a    picture    of    what    is    known    as    the 
-ed"  type  of    college  training.      While 
the  book  is  seriously  lacking  in  unit) 
coordination,    it    has    features    oi 
merit;    and  the  fact  that  it  is  entirelj 
from  affectation, and  evidently  the  work  of 
a  writer  with  a  real  story  to  tell,  commend 
it  favorably  to  the  reader.      Mr.   Lovetts 
novel   is  conceived  in   the  good   old    style 
which   was  in   vogue   before   "impression- 
ism"   made    its    appearance    in    literature. 
The  characters  are  described  from  infancy 
onward   through  the  successive  stages  of 
life. 

Peary,  R.E.,  U.S.N.  Nearest  the  Pole:  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Polar  Expedition  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club 
in  the  S.  S.  Roosevelt,  1905-1906.  With  ninety- 
five  photographs  by  the  author,  two  maps  and  a 
frontispiece  in  color  by  Albert  Operti.  In1 
by   Theodore    Roosevelt.      I.  o,    pp.    xx-411. 

New  York-    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $4.80  net. 

Peary's  volume  will  be  accepted  a 


best  and  most  authoritative  account  of 
polar  exploration  that  has  in  many  years 
appeared.  It  embodies  the  results  of 
probably  the  richest  and  most  original  ex- 
perience that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
explorer  of  the  Far  North,  and  suggests  the 
reasonableness  of  expeditions  of  the  kind 
from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  research. 
Many  of  the  events  recorded  are  of  a 
thrilling  character,  and  some  are  strange 
and  uncanny.  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
explorer's  account  of  live  creatures  that 
were  encountered  by  him  in  regions  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  all 
life  Formidable  horned  beasts  resembling 
the  buffalo  range  over  these  icy  deserts, 
and  were  killed  and  fed  to  Peary's  dogs. 

Peary  penetrated  farther  into  the  frozen 
heart  of  the  arctic  circle  than  any  ad- 
venturer from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
present  time.  His  journey  was  surrounded 
by  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties, 
but  his  unique  experience — extending  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years — enabled  him  to 
overcome  them  all.  Altho  the  avowed 
object  of  the  expedition — the  actual  reach- 
ing of  the  pole — was  frustrated  it  was 
successful  so  far  as  it  outstript  the  records 
of  all  previous  explorers.  Peary  declares 
that  except  for  the  fortuitous  combination 
of  open  lanes  of  water  in  his  route,  causing 
costly  delays,  he  would  actually  have  been 
able  to  reach  the  pole.  His  last  trip  seems 
to  have  definitively  confirmed  his  former 
belief  that  with  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience now  in  his  possession,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  to'  achieve  the  long-sought 
goal.  He  bases  his  hopes  of  success  prin- 
cipally upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Eski- 
mos whom  he  has  enlisted  in  his  service 
in  each  of  his  expeditions. 

The  illustrations  are  striking.  Taken 
by  the  author  himself,  they  in  some 
cases  depict  scenes  as  strange  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  upon  some  other  planet. 
President  Roosevelt  has  written  an  intro- 
duction for  the  volume. 

Raleigh,  Walter.  Shakespeare.  i2ino,  pp.  233- 
New  York:  The Macmillan Co.     75centsnet. 

Huberts,    Charles    G.    D.      The    Haunters    of    the 
Sileme-..     With  many  illustrations  and  decoration 
by    Charles    Livingston    Hull.      121110,    pp.    xiv   316. 
Hoston:   L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

"The  Haunters  of  the  Silences"  is  a 
book  of  animal  life  and  nature  similar  in 
some  respects  to  "The  Kindred  of  the 
Wild"  and  "The  Watchers  of  the  Trails." 
It  is  the  most  ambitious  work  of  the  kind 
that  Mr.  Roberts  has  yet  written,  and 
deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
ire  books.  The  reader  comes  in  con- 
with  a  sort  of  new  world — the  ele- 
mental, palpitating  world  of  animated 
nature.     This  world  removed  from 

ordinary  lives,  possesses  singular  charm, 
and  no  doubl  the  charm  is  heightened  by 
rast  with  the  cabined,  cribbed,  and  con- 
lined  existence  that  we  know  as  civil 
tion.  .Mr.  Roberts  transports  us  to  the 
■  in  of  nature's  primitive  manifestations. 
We  become  spectators  of  the  vast  drama 
of  the  silences,  a  drama  that  has  been 
going  on  for  thousands  of  years  and  of 
which  nature  itself,  is  the  chorus. 

In  addition  to  the  wilds  of  woods  and 
ice,  Mr.  Roberts  has  dealt  with  the  life  of 
the  dwellers  of  the  deep.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task,  as  he  observes,  to  become  inti- 
mate with  the  habits  of  a  sawfish.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  necessary  to  draw  largely 
upon  imagination  when  the  life  of  the 
abyss  is  in  question.  He  reminds  readers 
that   his  knowledge  of  the  orca  or  killer- 


whale,  the  narwhal,  the  shark,  and  the 
gigantic  cuttlefish,  is  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  moose,  the  bear, 
and  the  eagle.  In  describing  the  kindreds 
of  the  deep  he  has  to  rely  upon  the  collated 
results  of  other  observers;  yet  this  portion 
of  the  book  is  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting. 

The  book  opens  with  a  characteristic 
description  of  the  long  arctic  night  and  of 
the  events  that  transpire  in  one  of  the  most 
appalling  of  the  silences.  There  are  vivid 
accounts  of  the  adventures  of  polar  bears 
in  the  ice-floes,  and  an  especially  striking 
description  of  a  duel  between  one  of  these 
animals  and  a  giant  walrus.  Perhaps  the 
most  impressive  episode  of  all  is  the  won- 
derful tale  of  a  diver's  duel  with  a  devil- 
fish— Victor  Hugo's  famous  motif  brought 
up-to-date  as  it  were — in  which  Mr. 
Roberts  has  given  full  leash  to  the  terrible 
side  of  his  imagination.  Mr.  Bull's  fine 
pictures  and  sketches,  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  text,  form  an  important  feature 
of  the  volume. 

Roberts,  Morley.  The  Flying  Cloud.  Frontis- 
piece.     i2mo,  pp.  328.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page    &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Shaw,  Charles  Gray.  Christianity  and  Modern 
Culture  An  Essay  in  Philosophy  of  Religion.  New 
York:   Eaton  &  Mains,    1906. 

This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
adjust Christianity  to  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scientific  life,  but  it  does  so  without 
any  attempt  to  tell  clearly  what  either 
Christianity  or  modern  scientific  life  is 
The  term  "modernity'  is  constantly  used 
in  it  to  denote  the  existing  spirit  of  thought, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  either  the  author  or  any 
other  person  knows  what  it  means.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  technical  phrasing  which 
shows  the  effect  of  reading  the  work  of 
certain  men  of  historical  note,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one,  save  a  few  students, 
will  understand  its  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems discust.  Take  the  following  exam- 
ple, which  represents  the  author's  style 
throughout : 

"During  the  nineteenth  century,  thought 
exchanged  logic  for  psychology,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity has  ever  been  threatened  with  sub- 
jectivism. Then  a  Toland  and  a  Tindal 
stript  Christianity  of  the  temporal  and 
mysterious  and  withdrew  it  from  the  realm 
of  history;  now,  a  Strauss  and  a  Feuer- 
bach  clothe  it  with  mythology  and  reduce 
it  to  experience.  Here  Classicism,  like 
that  of  Shaftsbury  and  Lessing,  sought  to 
reduce  Christianity  to  formalism;  there, 
the  Romanticism  of  Schlegel  and  Novalis 
tend  to  regard  it  as  full  of  sentiment  and 
imaginal  ion." 

Without  questioning  the  truth  of  all 
this,  it  is  not  exposition  of  Christianity  in 
any  useful  sense  to  describe  it  thus.  The 
statement,  "Where  Christianity  is  sacer- 
dotal  and  modernity  is  secular,  there  can 
be  little  else  than  divergence;  but  when 
the  essence  of  this  religion  and  the  heart 
of  the  age  are  reached,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  one,'  gives  us  another  typical 
statement  which  reflects  the  usual  aca- 
demic view  of  things,  a  view  which  seems 
never  to  get  into  any  contact  with  real  life. 

Vandorlip,  Frank  A.  Business  and  Education. 
i2tno,  pp.  263.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Otis.  Sojourning,  Shopping 
and  Studying  in  Paris.  c6mo,  pp.  viii-185.  Chi- 
cago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &Co. 

Young,  Rida  Johnson,  and  Coleman,  Gilbert  P. 
Brown  of  Harvard.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  319- 
New  York:  (>.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $i.so. 
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The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 

An  International  Work  of  Reference 

in  15  Volumes 

With  Over  2000  Illustrations  and  75  Maps 


An 

Educational 
Movement 


The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will  comprise  in  i  5  vol- 
umes authoritative  articles  written  especially  for  this 
Encyclopedia  by  scholars  from  the  entire  world.  It  is 
more  than  a  publishing  enterprise.  It  is  a  literary  and 
educational  movement  of  far  reaching  effect  that  calls 
for  the  support  of  every  broad  minded  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  age. 


No  Public 
or  Private 
Library 
Complete 
Without  It 


Dr.  A.  S.  DRAPER,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  : 
"  I  am  glad  to  look  at  so  many  subjects 
from  a  point  of  view  somewhat  new  to  me, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  all  religious 
denominations." 

Judge  VICTOR  J.  DOWLING,  Supreme  Court, 

New  York  City  : 

"  The  legal  topics  included  in  the  volume 

are  admirably  and  thoroughly  treated,  and 

set  forth  Catholic  views  and  doctrine  relating 


thereto  which  are  worthy  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  lawyers,  legislators,  publicists." 
Mr.  WILLIAM  WINTER,  Dramatic  Critic,  New 
York  Tribune : 

"  The  book  is  a  noble  one  in  aspect  and 
opulent  in  contents." 
F.  MARION  CRAWFORD,  London,  England: 

"  I  hadmot  expected  that  the  long-felt  need 
for  such  a  work  would  be  met  in  my  time." 
Hon.  GROVER  CLEVELAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

"  I  can  very  well  see  how  it  can  be  appro- 
priately placed  in  a  great  many  libraries." 


(Erom  Literary  Digest,  May  n,  1907.) — "The  appearance  of  this,  the  first  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
is  an  event  of  notable  interest  not  only  to  members  of  the  Church  under  whose  auspices  the  work  is  put  forth  and  to 
whom  it  more  intimately  appeals,  but  to  all  students,  irrespective  of  creed,  who  are  concerned  in  intellectual  progress 
and  in  the  advancement  of  ideals  which  are  the  common  heritage.  Considered  as  an  achievement  of  scholarship 
alone,  it  will  command  attention." 

The  Catholic   Encyclopedia  Has 
Over  1000  Contributors 


First  Edition, 
Volume  1, 
7000  Copies 
Now  Distrib- 
uted— 
2d  Edition 
Printing 


The  scholarship  of  the  world  has  been  exploited  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  this  great  work  worthy  of  its  name  as  a  complete 
encyclopedia  of  Catholic  interest  and  activities.  The  names  of 
distinguished  contributors,  of  whom  over  1000  have  already  /  Robert 
been  engaged  from  every  country  in  the  world,  will  serve  /  Appleton 
to  convince  every  one  that  the  high  standard  which  the  /  Company 
promoters  and  editors  set  before  themselves  at  its 
inception    has    been    fully    realized. 


1  Union  Square 
Ntw  York  City 

How  to  Identify  Yourself  With  This  Movement  /£?£$££+£ 

X      and  your  easy  payment  plan. 

Fill  out  the  attached  form  and  vou  will  receive  free  of  charge 
a   200  page   pamphlet  giving  a  detailed  account  of  this  great 
work  and  the  easy   terms   on  which  you  can  acquire  it  and 
also  how  you  may  become  an  Auxiliary  Promoter. 

City 


Our  renders  are  asked  to  mention  Thr  I.itkrart  Dicfst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Protection 
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THE    PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

li»<*rperau«  •>  ■  Stock  Uaptii)   fry  ik«  5ut«  .f  Nn   Jcrwy 
JOHN  F.  DRVDEN.  President  Home  Office:     NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


The  June-Time. 

By  Eleanor  C.  Hull. 

Oh,  there's  no  breeze  like  the  June  breeze  that  has 
swept  the  rosy  clover, 
That    has    blown    across    the    meadows    and    the 
daisies'  drifted  snow, 
That    has    played    among    the    tree-tops,    that    has 
strayed  the  woodland  over — 
Oh,  there's  no  breeze  like  the  June  breeze,  sweet 
tho  all  the  breezes  blow. 

There's   no   sunshine   like    the   sunshine   which    the 
month  of  June  discovers, 
With  its  golden  gleam  of  brightness  and  its  tender 
warmth  of  tone, 
Soft  as  kiss  of  little  children,  fair  as  bliss  of  happy 
lovers — 
There's  no  sunshine  like  the  sunshine  which  this 
months  has  made  its  own. 

Oh,    there's   no   time   like   the   June-time, , made   of 
happiness  and  honey; 
Then  it's  sorrow  to  the  background,  and  rejoicing 
to  the  fore. 
All  the  ways  of  June  are  gracious,  all  her  days  are 
sweet  and  sunny— 
Oh,  there's  no  time  like  the  June-time,  best  and 
blest  forevermore. 

— From  Lippincoit's  Magazine  (June), 


The   Young  to  the  Old 

By  Cale  Young  Rice. 

You  who  are  old, 

And  have  fought  the  fight, 

And  have  won  or  lost  or  left  the  field, 

Weigh  us  not  down 

With  fears  of  the  world,  as  we  run! 

With  the  wisdom  that  is  too  right, 

The  warning  to  which  we  can  not  yield — 

The  shadow  that  follows  the  sun 

Follows  forever — 

And  with  all  that  desire  must  leave  undone, 

Tho  as  a  god  it  endeavor, 

Weigh,  weigh  us  not  down! 

But  gird  our  hope  to  believe 

That  all  that  is  done 

Is  done  by  dream  and  daring — 

Bid  us  dream  on! 

That  Earth  was  not  born 

Or  Heaven  built  of  bewaring — 

Yield  us  the  dawn! 

You  dreamt  your  hour — and  dared,  but  we 

Would  dream  till  all  you  despaired  of  be. 

Would  dare,  till  the  world, 

Won  to  a  new  wayfaring, 

Be  thence  forever  easier  upward  drawn! 

— From  The  American  Magazine  (June). 


The  Spring  of  Tiberianus,  4th  Century  A.D. 

im  "Mai  kwi.'s  ioo  Best  Latin  Poems.") 

Through  the  pleasant  green  valley  the  rivulet  flows 

laughs  in  his  pebbly  bed  as  he  goes. 
Gray  bay  and  green  myrtle  above  us  are  spread 
And  whisper  and  sign  in  the  breeze  overhead. 
The  tender  green  grass  is  all  brilliant  with  flowers, 
The  crocuses  blaze,  and  the  lilies  in  showers 
Of  while  crowd  the  banks,  and  the  violets  fill 
With  sweet-smelling  breathings  the  forest  and  hill. 
The  Prince  of  all  hues  and  the  Queen  of  all  scent 
'Midst  the  gifts  of  the  spring  their  gold  glories  have 

lent. 
'Xeath  the  tending  of  Venus  the  roses  are  blown, 
And    the    damp    undergrowth    with    the    marigolds 

strown. 
The  courses  of  waters  with  murmuring  sound, 
And  in  eddy  and  tumbling  sparkle  around. 
Round  the  mossy-grown  caverns  the  green  ivy  clings, 
And  here  in  the  shade  every  feathered  fowl  sings 


For  Loss  of  Appe'ite  There  is  Nothing  Better 
Than  HORSFORD'S  ACIJJ  PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  new  life  and 
vigor.    An  excellent  general  tonic. 


FORD  "SIX" 

DONT  BE  A 
YEAR-BEHIND-ER 

It  s  Bad  Enough  to  buy  a  second-hand 
car — for  it  lacks  the  keen  satisfaction  of 
being  on  a  par  with  your  fellow  motorists. 
But  you  get  it  at  a  second-hand  price — 
and  lots  of  times  that's  a  necessary  con- 
sideration. 

But  to  Buy  an  Obsolete  Model  and 

pay  the  price  of  a  new  and  up-to-date 
car  for  it,  is  worse — looks  as  if  you  were 
behind  the  times  as  well  as  the  maker  of 
the  car. 

Buying  a  High  Powered  Four-cylin- 
der touring  car  in  this  six-cylinder  era  is 
buying  a  car  already  out  of  date — practi- 
cally, a  second-hand  car  at  the  price  of 
the  newest  and  best.  In  six  months  you 
won't  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  for  50%  of 
its  cost  to  you — observe  the  frantic  efforts 
now  being  made  to  get  rid  of  fours  before 
the  real  slump  occurs. 

Nor  Should  You  Pay  a  fancy  price  for 
a  "six"  just  because  it  is  a  "six"  and  be- 
cause there's  a  shortage.  Ford  prices  are 
fixed  on  a  basis  of  real  value.  And  Ford 
prices  are  fixed — we  permit  no  agent  to 
exact  a  premium  on  Fords — never  would 
countenance  it  for  a  minute,  either  on 
runabouts  or  "Sixes".  So  long  as  there 
are  any  to  be  had  you  get  them  at  list 
price  and   at  first  hand. 

Our  Superior  Facilities— the  magnitude 
of  our  output  and  greater  experience 
added  to  the  original  "know  how" — 
enable  us  to  incorporate  in  the  Ford  "six" 
more  value  than  is  obtainable  in  any  other 
high  powered,  high  class  car  made. 

A  demonstration  is  a  revelation. 

$2800 

F.O.B.  Detroit 


MODEL  "K"  6  Cyl.  40  H.  P. 

Write  for  catalog  and  address  of  your  nearest  Ford 
agent  or  branch 

Ford  Motor  Company 

260  PIQUETTE  AVE.    DETROIT,  MICH. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


PRICES 
CUT 

IN 
TWO 


FLYER.   No.  16 

(Just    ssued.    Write  fot   it.) 

Bargains  in  Auto  Supplies 
Prices  Cut  i«\  Half 

NEUSTADT  AUTO  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
The  Growing  House 

3933  Olive  St..  ST.  iLOUIS,  MO. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
5500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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Lc»*a  Still,  and  still  louder,  and  all  the  woods  rink' 
With  the  ditties  of  birds  and  swec-t  whispers  of  spring. 
In  musical  harmony  river  and  tree 
Sigh  and  murmur  enchanted  by  Zephyrus  free. 
Thus,  as  through  the  scented  fair  forest  he  went, 
Bird,  stream,  breeze,  and  flower  their  loveliness  lent. 
— Quoted  in  The  Westminister  Gazette  (London). 


Earth-Weary. 

By  Archibald  Sullivan. 

Pale  brow  too  white  for  traceries  of  pain, 

Frail  hands  too  soft  for  this  world's  thorn  and  rue, 

Unearthly  eyes  beneath  who  i    drooping  I 

There  lay  too  much  of  heaven  shining  through. 

Pale,  weary  feet  that  strove  to  keep  the  road, 
But  longed  across  the  poppy  fields  to  roam; 
Then  Cod  looked  down — saw  anguish  in  her  eyes. 
And  through  a  poppied  sunset  led  her  home. 

—  From    A pplcton's  Magazine  (June). 


Poetry. 

By  Ella  Heath. 

I  am  the  reality  of  things  that  seem; 

The  great  transmitter,  melting  loss  to  gain. 

Languor  to  love,  and  fining  joy  from  pain. 

I  am  the  waking,  who  am  called  the  dream; 

I  am  the  sun,  all  light  reflects  my  gleam; 

I  am  the  altar-fire  within  the  fane; 

I  am  the  force  of  the  refreshing  rain ; 

I  am  the  sea  to  which  flows  every  stream; 

I  am  the  utmost  height  there  is  to  climb; 

I  am  the  truth,  mirrored  in  fancy's  glass; 

I  am  stability,  all  else  will  pa 

I  am  eternity,  encircling  time; 

Kill  me,  none  may;   conquer  me,  nothing  can — 

I  am  God's  soul,  fused  in  the  sold  of  man. 

— From  The  Saturday  Review  (Londop). 


Friendship. 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 

Lo,  in  my  hour  of  need  I  called  on  thee, 

Asking  thy  friendship's  none  too  heavy  toll; 
Comrades  were  we  when  I  was  glad  and  whole, 

And  yet  thou  cam's*,  not,  and  at  last  I  see 

Twain  are  the  ways  of  friendship,  and  there  be 
One  that  laughs  with  us  o'er  the  fragrant  bowl. 
And  one  that  wanders  with  the  troubled  soul 

In  the  great  silence  of  Gethsemane. 

I  can  forgive,  and  while  glad  days  abound 

Thou  shalt  be  with  me;  but  when  Autumn  tlings 
The  rose-leaf  and  the  wine-cup  to  the  ground, 


AN  OLD  EDITOR 
Found  $2000  Worth  of  Food. 


The  editor  of  a  paper  out  in  Okla.  said; 
"Yes,  it  is  true  when  1  got  hold  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food,  it  was  worth  more  than  a  12000 
doctor  bill  tome,  for  it  made  me  a  well  man. 
I  have  gained  25  pounds  in  weight,  my 
strength  has  returned  tenfold,  my  brain 
power  has  been  given  back  to  me,  and  thai 
is  an  absolute  essential,  fori  am  an  editor 
and  have  been  for  36  years. 

'•  My  pen  shall  always  be  ready  to  speak 
a  good"  word  for  this  powerful  nutritive  food. 
I  had  of  course  often  read  the  advertisements 
regarding  Grape-Nuts,  but  never  thought  to 
apply  the  food  to  my  own  use.  until,  in  my 
extremity  and  sickness,  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  it  might  fit  my  case.  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  food  are  absolutely 
correct,  as  1  have  proven  in  my  own  case. 
One  very  fortunate  thing  about  the  food  is 
that  while  it  is  the  most  scientifically  made 
and  highly  nourishing,  concentrated  food  1 
have  ever  known,  it.  has  so  delicious  a  taste 
that  it  wins  and  holds  friends."  "There's 
a  reason."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 
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Just  an  easy  handful  of 

Kodak  Film 

will  tell  the  story  of  your  summer  vacation. 
There's  film  for  a  dozen  pictures  in  each  cartridge, 
the  weight  is  trifling. 

The  Kodak  itself  slips  into  the  pocket  and  the 
picture  making  is  simple  from  start  to  finish. 
Press  the  button — do  the  rest — or  leave  it  to  another 
— just  as  you  please. 

Kodaks  $5.22  to  $100.92 


Catalogue  free  at  the 

dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,    N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  Cits. 
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iVazor<Strop 

rkat  you  may  ab 
solute  ly  rely 
upon  to  produce 
a  perfect   edge 


KOKEN  BAR.BERS* 
SUPPLY  QO.vMake™ 

2502  OHIO   AVE     ~     ST.  LOUIS 


FINANCING 

AN  ENTERPRISE 

By  FRANCIS   COOPER 

A  practical  book  describing  clearly  and  plainly  the 
methods  of  securing  money  lor  enterprises.  Vol  I 
tells  how  to  investigate,  protect  and  capitalize  an  enter- 
prise; Vol  II  how  to  prepare  and  present  it  to  secure 
money,  together  with  discussion  of  prospectuses,  guar- 
anteed stock,  employment  of  promoters,  commissions, 
underwriting,  etc.  Free  from  advertising  and  the  only 
successful  work  on  promotion.  540  pages.  Buckram 
binding,  charges  paid.  £4.00.  Send  for  pamphlet  and 
list  of  business  books. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Rooms  33-35,    229    Broadway,    New  York 
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An  Individual  Watch 

Every  HOWARD  Watch,  from  the  selection  of  its  parts  to  its 
final  adjustment,  is  treated  as  if  it  were   the   only   watch    under 
process  of   construction. 

The  Holvard  Watch  is  individually  made.  Each  setting 
is  especially  fitted  to  its  particular  jewel ;  each  jewel  is  drilled 
for  its  particular  pivot.    These  parts  are  microscopically  per 
feet  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  are  never  separated. 

The  Howard  Watch  is  individually  ad- 
justed.  Such   care,  accuracy  and  exactness  in 
the   construction   of    the   Howard  movement 
permits  of  more  delicate   adjustment  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  watch.     Every 


WATCH 


THE  WAT 
TOU  BUY  A 
HOWARD  WATCH 


is  tested  and  timed  for  weeks  by  experts — all  necessary  changes  being   made,    not  by 
manipulating  the  regulator,  but  by  complete  readjustment.  It  is  then  cased  by  the  makers 
and  finally  readjusted  in  the  case  in  which  you  buy  it— coming   to 
you  a  truly  accurate  timepiece. 

"Every  HOWA%T>  Watch  is  individually  guaranteed. 
It  is  sent  to  you  in  a  velvet- lined  mahogany  cabinet  bearing  Cer- 
tificates of  Guarantee,  giving  the  movement  and  case  numbers,  and 
the  fixed  price  at  which  it  is  sold  everywhere. 

HOWARD  Watches  are  marie  in  men's  sizes  only.  Prices  range  from 
$35  to  $150,  the  deference  being  not  in  grade  of  materials  or  workman- 
ship, but  in  quality  of  case,  number  of  jewels,  and  the  adjustments. 


HOWARD  WATCH 
s/ze 
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M Watch  Wisdom"  FREE. 

We  want  yon  to  hove  a  free  copy  cf  "  Watch  Wisdom" — a  mighty 
interesting  book  which  tells  more  about  time  than  yon  ever  knew 
before.    It's  written  by  Elbert  Hubbard.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  CO.,  Hammer  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 


Diamonds  irtdu 


TOD  CAN  EASILY  OWN  A  DIAMOND  OR  WATCH,  or  present  one  as  a  gift  to  some  loved  one. 
Whatever  yon  select  from  our  beautiful  catalog,  we  send  on  approval.  Pay  one-fifth  on  delivery,  balance  in 
8  equal  monthly  payments.  Your  credit  is  good.  As  a  pore  Investment  nothing  is  safer  than  a  Diamond. 
■  ACTIO  THE  OLD  Ki  I.I  \ltl.l.  Okl«;|\\I,  DIAMOND  I  20%  annual  increase  in  value.  Written 
VI   119  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOTSE,  guarantee  of  quality  and  value.    Cata- 

liHKOw.  A  CO.  Dept.  KM,  •'■■■'  i..   tfs  -mir  *t..   Chicago,    III,     loguefree.  Write  for  It  t.il.iv.    /■../>       .r 


Educator. 


The  Educator  way : 

comfort 
room  for  five  toes. 


Registered 

trade-mark  stamped 

on  the  soles. 


The  wrong  way ; 
discomfort — 
pinched  toes. 


Wearers  of 
Rice  &  Hutchlns 
Shoes  are 
Comfortably,  Taste- 
fully and  Economically  Shod. 


"Lets  the  Foot  Grow  as  it  Should." 

THE  SHOE  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

Made  in  Russia  Calf.  Patent  <'alf  and  Viei  Kid.  Best  Grade 
Tanned  Soles.  The  shoe  in  every  respect  is  as  perfectly  made 
as  forty  years'  experience  can  produce. 

Sizes:   INFANTS'    -         -         -         -         5     to  8,  $1.50 

CHILD'S      -        -        -        -        85^  to  11,  $1.75 

MISSES'       ....      11&  to  2,  $2.25 

GIRLS'         -        •        •        •        2.V2  to  6,  $2.50 

WOMEN'S  -        -        -        -        2&  to  7,  $4.00 

BOYS'  -        -        -        -        1     to  5,  $2.50 

MEN'S  -         -  6  to  11,  $4.00  and  $5.00 

By  mail  25  cents  extra. 


RICEfcfflJTCHINS 

WORLD  SHOEMAKERS        A 


41  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Then  would  I  call  upon  the  heart  that  hears 
With  intimate  love  the  depths  of  human  things, 
The  eye  that  knows  the  sanctity  of  tears. 
—  From  "Nineveh  and  Other  Poems" 

(Moffat,  Yard   &  Co.). 


PERSONAL 

Schurz    at    the    Battle  of  Chancfllorsville. — 

In  the  June  instalment  of  Carl  Schurz 's  autobiog- 
raphy in  McClurt's  Magazine,  there  is  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  at 
which  Schurz  was  commander  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps  of  Union  troops.  The  rout 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps  in  that  battle  is  a  matter  of 
history.  But  as  is  pointed  out  in  this  review,  the 
causes  of  that  rout  have  been  little  understood  by 
those  not  concerned  in  it,  and  much  harm  has  been 
done  Mr.  Schurz  and  the  men  he  commanded,  by  the 
false  reports  circulated  then  and  since.  Kis  own 
division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  posted  on  the 
exposed  right  flank  of  the  Federal  Army,  where  it 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  Confederate  attack  led  by 
"Stonewall"  Jackson.  It  was  not  his  fault,  it  is 
here  declared,  that  the  corps  was  so  drawn  up  that  a 
rout  was  inevitable.  In  fact,  he  had  seen  the  danger 
and  called  the  attention  of  his  superior,  General 
Howard,  to  the  flanking  movement  of  General 
Jackson,  but  without  being  able  to  convince  him  of 
the  necessity  for  a  new  disposition  of  the  corps. 
This  article  is  largely  devoted  to  explaining  the  facts 
of  the  battle  with  a  view  to  removing  from  Schurz 
and  his  troops  the  discredit  which  has  attached  to 
them.  At  last,  we  read,  history  is  placing  the  blame 
and  credit  where  they  belong.     To  quote  in  part: 

Not  long  after  General  Hooker  had  examined  our 
position,  I  was  informed  that  large  columns  of  the 
enemy  could  be  seen  from  General  Devens's  head- 
quarters, moving  from  east  to  west  on  a  road  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Plank  road,  on  a  low  ridge 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  or  more.  I  hurried  to 
Tallev's  farm,  where  I  could  plainly  observe  them  as 
they  moved  on,  passing  gaps  in  the  woods,  infantry, 
artillery,  and  wagons.  Instantly  it  flashed  upon 
my  mind  that  it  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  "great 
flanker,"  marching  toward  our  right,  to  envelop  it 
and  to  attack  us  in  flank  and  rear.  I  galloped  back 
to  corps  headquarters  at  Dowdall's  Tavern,  and  on 
the  way  ordered  Captain  Dilger  to  look  for  good 
artillery  positions  fronting  west,  as  the  corps  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  to  execute  a  change  of  front. 
1  reported  promptly  to  General  Howard  what  I  had 
seen,  and  my  impression,  which  amounted  almost  to 
a  conviction,  that  Jackson  was  going  to  attack  us 
from  the  west  in  flank  and  rear.  In  our  conver- 
sation I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  in  such  a  con- 
tingency we  could  not  make  a  fight  in  our  cramped 
position  facing  south,  while  being  attacked  from  the 
west;  that  General  Devens's  division  and  a  large 
part  of  mine  would  surely  be  rolled  up,  telescoped, 
and  thrown  into  utter  confusion  unless  the  front 
were  changed  and  the  troops  put  upon  practicable 
ground;  that  in  my  opinion  our  right  should  be 
withdrawn  and  the  corps  be  formed  in  line  of  battle 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  Turnpike,  lining  the  church 
grove  and  the  border  of  the  woods  east  of  the  open 
plain  with  infantry,  placing  strong  echelons  behind 
both  wings,  and  distributing  the  artillery  along  the 
front  on  ground  most  favorable  for  its  action,  espe- 
< dally  on  the  eminence  on  the  right  and  left  of  Dow- 
dall's Tavern.  In  such  a  position,  sweeping  the 
opening  before  us  with  our  artillery  and  musketry, 
checking  the  enemy  with  occasional  offensive  re- 
turns, and  opposing  any  flanking  movements  with 
our  echelons,  we  might  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves 
even  against  greatly  superior  forces,  at  least  long 
enough  to  give  General  Hooker  time  to  take  meas- 
ures in  our  rear  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

I  urged  this  view  as  earnestly  as  my  respect  for 


GREAT  15EAK    SPUING    WATER. 
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my  commandiriK  officer  would  permit,  but  General 
Howard  would  not  accept  it.  lie  clung  to  the  belief 
which,  he  said,  was  also  entertained  by  General 
Hooker,  that  Lee  was  not  going  to  attack  our  right, 
but  was  actually  in  full  retreat  toward  Gordonsville. 
I  was  amazed  at  this  belief.  Was  it  at  all  reasonable 
to  think  that  Lee,  if  he  really  intended  to  retreat, 
would  march  his  column  along  our  front  instead  of 
away  from  it,  which  he  might  have  done  with  far 
less  danger  of  being  disturbed  ?  But  General  Howard 
would  not  see  this  as  I  did,  and  closed  the  conver- 
sation saying  that  General  Hooker  had  a  few  hours 
before  inspected  the  position  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
and  found  it  good.  General  Hooker  himself,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  quite  so  sure  of  this  at  that  mo- 
ment as  he  had  been  a  few  hours  before. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  routing  of  the  right 
flank  by  Jackson,  who  had,  as  Schurz  anticipated, 
taken  up  his  position  where  an  advantageous  attack 
was  possible.  Schurz 's  men  withstood  the  assault  of 
the  Confederate  troops,  we  are  told,  as  well  as  anybody 
of  soldiers  in  the  world  could  have  done  in  similar 
position.  Yet  the  rout  which  followed  was  attrib- 
uted by  the  contemporary  press  to  their  weak- 
heartedness.  The  difficulty  of  the  army's  retreat  is 
described.     We  read  further: 

We  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  to  meet  there  a 
trial  far  more  severe  than  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  disastrous  campaign.  Every  newspaper  that 
fell  into  our  hands  told  the  world  a  frightful  story 
of  the  unexampled  misconduct  of  the  Eleventh  Corps; 
how  the  "cowardly  Dutchmen"  of  that  corps  had 
thrown  down  their  arms  and  fled  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  enemy;  how  my  division,  represented  as  having 
been  first  attacked,  had  led  in  the  disgraceful  flight 
without  firing  a  shot;  how  these  cowardly  "Dutch," 
like  a  herd  of  frightened  sheep,  had  overrun  the  whole 
battle-field  and  come  near  stampeding  other  brigades 
or  divisions;  how  large  crowds  of  "Eleventh  Corps 
Dutchmen"  ran  to  United  States  Ford,  tried  to  get 
away  across  the  bridges,  and  were  driven  back  by 
the  provost  guard  stationed  there,  and  how  the 
whole  failure  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  owing 
to  the  scandalous  poltroonery  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
Of  the  generals,  only  Couch  and  Doubleday  were 
heard  from,  as  expressing  the  opinion  that  there 
might  be  another  side  to  the  story.  All  the  rest ,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  vied  with  one  another  in  abusive 
and  insulting  jibes.  The  situation  became  unen- 
durable.     Would  not  justice  raise  its  voice  ' 

His   appeals   to   the    Department  of   War   for   an 


BAD  DREAMS 
Caused  by  ColTee. 


"I  have  been  a  coffee  drinker,  more  or 
less,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  until  a  few- 
months  ago  I  became  more  and  more  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  and  finally  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  for  I  was  horribly  disturbed 
by  dreams  of  all  sorts  and  a  species  of  dis- 
tressing nightmare. 

"Finally,  after  hearing  the  experience  of 
numbers  of  friends  who  had  quit  coffee  and 
gone  to  drinking  Postum  Food  Coffee,  and 
[earning  of  the  great  benefits  they  had  de- 
rived, I  concluded  coffee  must  be  the  cause 
of  my  trouble;  so  1  got  some  Postum  and 
had  it  made  strictly  according  to  directions. 

"I  was  astonished  at  the  flavour.  It  en- 
tirely took  the  place  of  coffee,  and,  to  my 
very  great  satisfaction,  I  began  to  sleep 
peacefully  and  sweetly.  My  nerves  im- 
proved, and  I  wish  I  could  warn  every  man, 
woman  and  child  from  the  unwholesome 
drug  (caffeine)  in  ordinary  coffee. 

"People  really  do  not  appreciate  or  realize 
what  a  powerful  drug  it  is  and  what  terrible 
effect  it  has  on  the  human  system.  1  would 
never  think  of  going  back  to  coffee  again.  1 
would  almost  as  soon  think  of  putting  my 
'hand  in  a  fire  after  1  had  once  been  burned. 

"A  young  lady  friend  of  ours  had  stom- 
ach trouble  for  a  long  time,  and  could  not 
get  well  as  long  as  she  used  coffee.  She 
finally  quit  it  and  began  the  use  of  Postum 
and  is  now  perfectly  well."  "There's  a 
Keason."  Head  the  Tittle  "  Health  Classic," 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Fill  Your  Pockets  With  Good  Shells 

Don't  forget  that  the  effectiveness  of  your  shooting  and 
the  size  of  your  bag  can  be  helped  or  hindered  by  the  powder 
that  is  in  your  shells.  If  birds  are  plentiful,  you  can  always 
fill  your  gamesack  if  your  shells  are  loaded  with  either 


.4 


a 


NEW  SCHULTZE  or 
NEW  E.C.  (Improved)" 


-two  PERFECT  BULK  SMOKELESS  SHOTGUN  POW- 
DERS made  in  America  by  American  experts. 

They  are  clean,  quick,  regular,  and  do  the  work. 

You  can  always  rely  on  shells  loaded  with  either  "NEW 
SCHULTZE  "  or  "NEW  E.  C.  (Improved)." 

(N.  B.  -DUPONT  RIFLE  POWDERS  meet  all  requirements.     Write  for 
descriptive  folders,  stating  caliber  and  make  of  rifle.) 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Established  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Mexican  Palm  Leaf  Hat  CQ 

Hand  woven  by  Mexicans  in  Mexico  from  /**-  \    ^J  ^J 

palm  niter.  Double  weave,  durable  and 
light  weight,  with  colored  design 

in  brim.  Retails  at  $1.  Postpaid 
for  50c,  2  for  00c.  to  introduce 
our  Mexican  hats  and  drawn- 
work.  Sam©  bat,  plain,  40c; 
both  for  75c,  Larue,  medium  ^^H 
and  small  sizes.  Fine  forfishinK.^^e^BMi  .  J*?*.**^. 
outing  and  irardeninsr.  Art  Cataloe  of  Mexican  Sombreros  free. 
I  ii  h  FRANCIS  r.  LKSTKK  10.,  Dept.  1M1,  M.sllla  Park,  N.H. 
Largest  Re'ailers  Indian- Mexican  Handicraft  in  World 


"Riding  Comfort 


►»  for  home  find 
Minn  — 
a  genuine 


Whitman 

Special  Saddles  Built  tor  Individual 
Requ  remen  s.    Illustrated  catalogue 
tree,    containing  even-thing  from 
"Saddle  to  Spur." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  No.  104  Clumbers  St..  N.V.  City 
Successors  to  Thi  wmivw  Baddu  Co. 


SI2 

to 

$65 


Mull  ins  Steel  Boats 


Motor    Boats.   Row    Boats. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats 
built  of  steel  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat.  Thej  e.m't 
sin  I. .  Faster,  more  buoyant,  practically  Indestructible,  don't  link,  dry  out 
ami  arc  absolutely  safe  No  calking,  no  bailing-,  no  trouble.  Every  t> 
guaranteed.  Highly  en- 
dorsed by  sportsmen.  The 
ideal  bout  for  pleasure, 
summer  resorts, park? 
'NIK  W.  It.  51 II  I  INS  (11.. 
14:lKrnnklin$t.,Salrni,OI  in.       IT  rite    for 
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A  Non-FIuct 


'h Hii hi  hk'ii-ihfi-iii? 


N  fifteen  years  this  Company  has  sold  $260,000,000 
of  Guaranteed  Mortgages. .  No  investor  has  lost  one 
dollar"  of  either  principal  or  interest.:'^ 
e  now  offer  this  First  Mortgage  S 
Real  Estate  in  the  form  of 


«■■!*        '♦^♦F 


VJ,   it4#lHUiil< 


.eed  Mortgage  Certificates 

mounts  Of  $500  and  $1,000 

and  interest' absolutely  guaranteed  by 
)  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  CO 

^pital  arid  Surplus,  $5,500,000   > 

where  it  is  absolutely  saf'" 
xl   interest   rate. ,    The 
suiting  comfort  is  now  available  to  both 
nvestors.     Address 


|3Vffftlii 


Capital  arid  Surplus  $11,000,000  4 
ad  way  /        or  17SRem*ejiS 

Brooklyn 


FEELING    WARM? 

No  doubt  of  it  if  you  are  wearing  tight-fining  underwear. 
LOOSE     FITTING 


B.V.D 


!) 


Trade  Mark.    Registered  U.  S.  Pat.nt  Office 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts 

and  

Knee  Length  Drawers 

are  cool  and  comfortable 

because  tln->  allow  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion 
and  permit  refreshing 
air  to  reach  the  pores. 

50c, $1.00  and  $1.50 
a  garment 

You  Can't  Get  B.V.D. 
Satisfaction 

if  you  let  your  dealer  sell 
yon  poorly  made,scantily 
cut,  ill-tit  tint,'  Imitations. 
Insist  apon  seeing  <>n 
fv<.T>  garment  yon  pur- 
chase, t  in-  H.  \'  I >  i  ed 
woven  label  which  con- 
sists "f  three  white  let- 
ters  B.  V  1>  on  a  nil 
woven  background.  It 
Insures  you  a  correctly 
cut,  perfect  fitting,  well- 
made  undergarment.  Do 
not  be  deceived.     »«eepl 

no  wjimt  as  l' I." 

I. link  KOK  I  UK  B.T.D,  REOirOTED 
LABEL.     IT'S  YOI  K  (it  Utivi  I  I    ok 

\  III  K. 

If  vourdealerwill  noluet  B.V.D. 
Underwear  for  yon,  write  us. 
Illustrated  seven-color  booklet 
free  upon  request. 

ERLAN0ER  BROTHERS 

I*pt."V  Worth  A  Church  St». 
\K\V     YORK    CITY 


KLE  INERT- CROWN 


25/k 


MAKI-. 
c  AST-OfT. 


50e 


"Kl.F.l.VKitrs 
RUBBI 


"KLEI N  ERT-  CR0WN"GARTERS 

Made  with  "KLEINERT'S' flexible  Rubber  Grip  ana. 
"Crown  Make"  patent  stud  (caatoft)  fattener.  the  two  most 
essential  features  of  any  £ood  Garter. 

No  slipping  No  tearing  of  Hosiery. 
No  unfastening  of  grip  or  Cast  Off 
S*~./iU  P„irM.i/t4  J?.  ,,...}.,  <J  23' (St.i.C„l..rj 

I.  B   KI.F.INF-RT   RUBBER  CO.ZWZ. 

7/1-  Ti -"'  -r^.*'-7  *7    RIKJALWAT,  »*  VorJT 


^ERPROOFED  LINEN 


gOlJARS  AND  CUf^ 

MB  mm  9&  i^ 

^WOf^       ^m'^W         BARNARD.        STEVENS 


COLUMBIA  YALE 


A    SUMMER 
NECESSITY 

For  comfort  and  economy  LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 
a  re  almost  Indispensable,  especially 
in  ■warm  weather.  Wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth  they  are  as  clean  as 
when  new,  with  the  original 
whiteness,  and  never  wilt,  crack  nor 

fray.  Outs  show  only  a  few  of  the 
Litholin  styles. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c. 

If  not  nt  your  dealers,  vend  us  stifle, 
size  ami  number  wanted,  with  remit* 
tance,  and  we  will  mail  to  pour  ad~ 

dress,  postpaid.  I >• srri }>t  ire  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  full  line  sent 
FREE  on  requ<  at. 

The  Fiberloid  Company 

7  Waverly  PI.,  Dept.  13,  New  York  City 


ANN  ARDOR 


WEST  POINT 


THE 

PSYCHIC 
TREATMENT 
OP 


Nervous 


DISORDERS 
By 
DR.  PAUL 
DU  B0IS 


An  important  treatise,  by  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the 
University  of  Berne,  of  great  value  to  the  physician  in 
his  daily  work,  and  of  immense  help  and  suggestiveness 
to  the  layman  and  general  reader.  8vo,  cloth,  466  pages, 
$3.00  net,  by  mail  $3.25. 

Punk  &  \\  agnails  Company,  New  York 


T, 


'HE  only  12  bladed  dollar 
razor    in    the    world.    A 
better  razor  impossible.     Com- 
■ffc>y"  I    plete   for   $1.00   uith   silver 

I  nickeled  frame— 12  Ever- 
Heady  blades,  safety  frame, 
handle  and  blade  stropper  at- 
tractively cased.  Extra  blades 
12  for  75  cents,  which  also  fit 
Gem  and  Star  frames.  Six  new 
Ever-Ready  blades  ex- 
changed for  six  dullonesand25c. 

Ever-Ready  dollar  sets 
are  sold  everywhere.  Mail 
orders  prepaid  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  299  Broadway,  HEW  YORK 


investigation  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  division's 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  at  Chancellorsville  were 
unanswered.  Not  until  history  had  weighed  the 
evidence,  after  many  years  of  discussion  on  both  sides, 
was  the  truth  published.  The  instalment  concludes 
thus: 

The  mist  hanging  over  the  Eleventh  Corps  and 
the  events  of  the  2d  of  May,  1863,  has  at  last  been 
dissipated  by  historical  criticism — not  as  soon  as  we 
had  hoped,  but  thoroughly.  The  best  military  wri- 
ters— notably  Col.  Theodore  A.  Dodge,  of  the 
United  States  Army — have,  after  arduous  and  con- 
scientious study,  conclusively  shown,  not  only  that 
the  Chancellorsville  defeat  was  not  owing  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  but  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  any  body  of  troops  under  the  circumstances. 
The  most  forcible  vindication  of  the  corps,  however, 
has  come  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Dr.  August 
Choate  Hamlin,  formerly  lieutenant-colonel  and 
medical  inspector  of  the  United  States  Army,  a 
nephew  of  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  had  in 
the  course  of  the  war  become  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  The 
frequent  repetitions  he  heard  of  the  old  stories  about 
the  Eleventh  Corps  at  Chancellorsville — not,  indeed, 
from  serious  military  critics,  but  from  that  class  of 
old  soldiers  who-  were  fond  of  vaunting  their  own 
brave  deeds  at  the  expense  of  others — provoked 
him  so  much1  that,  prompted  by  a  mere  sense  of 
justice,  he  undertook  to  investigate  the  happenings 
at  Chancellorsville,  so  far  as  they  touched  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  to  the  minutest  detail.  He  not  only 
studied  all  the  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  visited  the  battlefield,  inspected  the  positions, 
measured  to  the  yard  and  to  the  inch  the  distances 
between  the  various  points  mentioned  in  the  reports, 
and  sought  out  every  person  North  and  South  that 
could  give  him  any  information  of  consequence. 
After  sifting  his  evidence  with  unsparing  rigor,  he 
delivered  his  judgments  with  absolute  impartiality, 
not  only  sweeping  away  the  slanders  that  had  been 
heaped  upon  the  Eleventh  Corps,  but  also  putting 
under  merciless  search-light  many  of  the  fanciful 
stories  told  of  the  heroic  deeds  performed  in  the  dark 
of  night,  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by  the  so-called 
'  'misconduct"  of  that  ill-fated  body  of  brave  soldiers. 


A  Tamed  Wild  Man. — Geronimo,  the  pictur- 
esque old  Indian  "bad-man,"  is  one  of  the  most 
genuine  surviving  relics  of  red  days  of  the  West.  In 
a  government  "shack,"  on  the  outskirts  of  Fort 
Sill,  Arizona,  he  is  spending  his  last  days  under  the 
care  and  surveillance  of  the  United-States  soldiery. 
He  now  lives,  "wrinkled  and  bent,  pottering  around 
the  post  seeking  small  coins  from  visitors,  or  being 
loaned  by  the  Government  as  a  drawing-card  for 
'world's  fairs'  and  other  exhibitions,"  we  read  in 
The  Outing  Magazine.  Vet  in  his  earlier  years  he 
was  the  terror  of  the  West.  He  baffled  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  time 
and  before  he  was  captured  cost  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  a  million  dollars.  He  "nearly 
depopulated  the  Territory  of  Arizona  during  his 
murdering,  plundering  raids."  General  Miles  once 
declared,  we  are  told,  that  he  was  "the  worst  Indian 
that  ever  lived."     The  writer  continues: 


EVER-READY  SAFETY  ^OOK 

RAZ'GR»°12  Blades5!"!! 


If  he  ever  showed  one  redeeming  trait,  it  has  not 
een  recorded,  and  yet  in  his  old  age  the  "Great 

hite   Father"   has  dealt  him  tolerant  forgiveness 

d  charity.  Last  winter  during  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  at  Washington,  Geronimo  was  one  of  the 
big  chiefs  brought  east  to  give  color  to  the  parade 
in  Washington.  Some  persons  made  vigorous  ob- 
jection to  permitting  this  old  cutthroat  to  march 
with  his  fellow  warriors,  but  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Leup,  pooh-poohed  these  critics, 
saying  that  Geronimo  had  lived  down  his  crimes 
during  some  twenty  years  of  imprisonment  and 
deserved  a  place  as  a  harmless  and  striking  feature 
of  the  Presidential  train. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  West  who  would 
dearly  love  to  have  a  pot-shot  at  Geronimo,  men 
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whose  kinsfolk  died  in  torture  in  the  light  of  their 
blazing  homes  some  thirty-odd  years  ago.  And  it 
was  impossible  for  the  thousands  who  have  seen 
him  in  recent  years  at  St.  Louis  or  Buffalo  or  with 
a  "Wild  West  Show"  to  realize  these  facts  as  col- 
lected by  the  Society  of  Pioneers  of  Arizona: 

"Seventy-six  white  men,  women,  and  children 
were  killed  by  Geronimo  in  his  last  raid.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  years  i860  and  1870  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  persons  were  murdered  by  his  band  of 
Apaches,  and  according  to  a  record  kept  by  Herman 
Ehrenberger,  a  civil  and  mining  engineer,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons,  at  that  time  one-half 
the  American  population  of  Arizona,  fell  victims  to 
the  scalping  knives  of  Geronimo's  braves  between 
1856  and  1862." 

For  twenty  years  he  has  been  herded  around  army 
posts,  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Arizona,  more  of  a 
pensioner  than  a  prisoner,  for  he  is  enrolled  as  ' '  Gov- 
ernment scout,"  with  wages  of  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month.  Whenever  old  Geronimo  asks  for  his  free- 
dom, which  is  often,  he  fails  to  press  the  case  very 
hard,  for  he  knows  that  freedom  means  the  loss  of  his 
income  as  a  "scout."  He  is  free  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  would  take  it  hard  if  "  Uncle  Sam" 
viewed  his  protests  seriously  and  turned  him  adrift 
to  shift  for  himself. 

Wrinkled  and  crafty  and  cruel  is  his  swarthy  face 
to-day,  but  the  fire  of  his  infernal  energy  has  died 
and  he  is  no  more  than  a  relic  of  the  Geronimo  of 
whom  General  Miles  said  after  their  first  meeting: 

"  He  rode  into  our  camp  and  dismounted,  a  prisoner. 
He  was  one  of  the  brightest,  most  resolute,  deter- 
mined men  I  ever  met,  with  the  sharpest,  clearest 
dark  eye.  Every  movement  showed  power  and 
energy." 

Geronimo  in  his  prime  ran  forty  miles  on  foot  in 
one  day,  rode  five  hundred  miles  on  one  stretch,  as 
fast  as  he  could  change  horses,  and  wore  out  the 
column  that  finally  captured  him  until  three  sets  of 
officers  were  needed  to  finish  the  chase,  and  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  troopers  who  started  were  in  at 
the  finish.  He  harried  the  Southwest  for  twenty-five 
years  from  his  retreat  in  the  fastness  of  the  Gila 
•country,  with  his  band  of  Chiracahua  Apaches. 

General  Crook  was  after  him  for  years  and  finally 
persuaded  him  to  surrender  in  1883.  But  Geronimo, 
soon  after,  broke  out  and  swooped  dow-n  on  his  last 
great  raid  of  1885.  Miles  took  up  the  campaign, 
and  with  him  was  the  late  General  Lawton,  then  a 
cavalry  captain,  and  also  an  army  surgeon,  Leonard 
Wood. 

When  the  quarry  was  run  to  earth,  it  was  found 
that  Geronimo  had  with  him  only  eighteen  sick, 
worn-out,  and  wounded  bucks,  as  the  survivors  of 
this  last  grim  pursuit  and  flight. 

He  has  stuck  to  it  that  his  reason  for  hating  all 
white  men  was  because  his  wife  and  babies  were 
killed  by  Mexicans  while  he  was  away  on  a  hunting- 
trip  during  his  youth.  Thereafter  he  chose  the  war- 
path with  deadly  persistence.  Now  his  talents  are 
turned  toward  making  money  by  selling  bows  and 
arrows  and  posing  for  artists. 

Several  years  ago  he  sought  baptism  and  enrolment 
as  a  Methodist,  an  episode  whose  sincerity  was 
questioned  by  the  population  of  Arizona.  However, 
Geronimo  paid  no  heed  to  the  scoffers,  and  jogs  along 
the  end  of  the  trail  into  the  next  world,  certain  in  his 
mind  that  his  accounts  are  squared  for  the  errors  of 
his  youth. 


Turning  a  Text  into  Money. — According  to 
a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times,  a  penniless  way- 
farer, inspired  by  a  sermon  which  he  heard  in  the 
Whosoever  Gospel  Mission  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
has  invented  a  railroad  tie  that  will  possibly  create 
a  new  industry  and  firing  him  a  fortune.  Martin  F. 
Nolan  is  the  name  of  the  gospel-inspired  inventor. 
Says  the  dispatch: 

A  minister  used  a  piece  of  ore  as  an  object -lesson, 
naming  the  various  things  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured from  it,  and  urging  his  hearers  to  develop  the 
greatest  and  best  things  in  their  lives. 

"He  said  nothing  about  developing  the  waste 
product,"  commented  Nolan  to  a  fellow  listener. 

Nulau    pondered    all    night,    and    in    the    morning 
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The  blue  flame  of  the 

New  Perfection  Oil   Stove  is  the  hottest, 

cleanest,  quickest  flame  produced  by  any  stove — a 

flame  that's    ready  instantly  for  roasting,   broiling,   frying, 

baking.      The  New  Perfection  does  everything  that  a  coal,  wood. 

gas  range  will  do — and  does  it  at  a  saving      The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

makes  the  work  lighter,  cuts  fuel  expense  in  two,  and,  best  of  all,  does  its 
work  quickly  without  overheating  the  kitchen.  The  NEW  PERFECTION 
is  made  in  three  sizes,  with  one,  two,  and  three  burners.  Every  stove  war- 
ranted. If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency  for 
descriptive  circular. 
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The 


is  the  best  lamp  made  for 
all-round  household  use. 
Its  splendid  light  produc- 
ing power  is  unequaled. 
Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Perfectly  constructed;  ab- 
solutely safe ;  an  ornament 
to  any  room.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  to  our 
nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(IncorDorated) 


THIS    NEW    BOTTLE 

PRESERVES    HEAT    OR    COLD    EOR    DAYS 


The  Thermal 

llillllr. 


4  -vi-ilonm! 


ETLL  it  with  ice  cold  water,  milk,  bouillon,  soup,  wine,  beer,  tea,  coffee 
*■  or  any  liquid.  At  the  end  of  three  days  (72  hours)  uncork  it.  You'll 
find  the  contents  approximately  as  cold  as  when  first  put  in. 

Then  fill  1  he  same  Thermos  Bottle  with  any  hot  liquid.  Uncork  it  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  You'il  find  the  contents  approximately  as 
hot  as  when  first  put  in.  These  claims  are  conservative — much  below 
the  facts. 

The  Thermos  Bottle  is  two  glass  bottles,  one  within  the  other,  and 
joined  at  the  neck.  Between  these  bottles  the  air  has  been  drawn  out — 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  cold  or  heat  to  radiate.  A  nickeled  brass 
covering  protects  the  bottle   from  breakage. 

Light  and  strong.  Tint  and  quart  sizes.  Filled,  emptied  and 
cleaned  like  any  ordinary  bottle. 

For  the  Nursery  :  Warm  milk  at  night  for  the  baby  at  an  instant's  notice  without 
heating  it  or  even  getting  out  of  bed.  Andbihy's  milk  can  be  kept  warm  in  the  baby  carriage  <  uri  g  the  day.  For 
trips  with  baby  it  is  invaluable  For  Sick  Room,:  Cool  drinks  for  parched  lips  and  steaming  broths  for  tender 
stomachs,  always  cold  or  hot  by  the  bedside.  For  Automobilists  :  Tnere's  no  such  thing  as  a  motor  thirst  if  you 
carry  a  Thermos  Motor  Basket  full  of  Thermos  cold  Eottles.  One  New  York  motorist  carries  twenty-four  bottles.  For 
cool  days,  hot-drinks  can  lie  bottled  also.  For  Sailing,  Hunting  and  Fishing  :  How  about  a  cool  drfnk  on  a  hot 
day  in  field  or  stream  or  on  the  water  No  ice  10  carry.  No  tire  to  build.  Great  for  camping,  picnicmg  and  all  kinds 
outdooring.  For  Dinner  Pails  and  Lunch  Boxes  :  A  Thermos  Bottle  filled  with  iced  or  hot  coffee  at  the  break- 
fast table  comes  out  freezing  or  steaming  at 

Sold  on  10  days'  free  trial  at  leading  Stores—  Department.  Drug,  Jewelry,  Optical.  Hardware,  Men's  Furnishings, 
Feather  and  Sporting  Goods,  Auto  Suppiy  Stores.  If  they  won't  make  the  trial  offer  or  you  can't  get  it  from  your 
dealer,  order  direct  from  us. 

Send  For  This  Book  To-day.  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful  Bottle  "  reads  like  a  dashing  magazine  article. 
Give  your  address  in  full  on  a  post  card  before  you  forget  to  and  you'll  receive  a  free  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SALES  COMPANY,  Dept  B,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    THERMOS    BOTTLE 

PRESERVES  COLD  THREE  DA  YS.    HE  A  T  TWENTY -FOUR  HOURS 
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INDISPENSABLE 


to  the 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISER 


An  introduction  through  printed  matter 
in  as  close  and  effective  a  "  personal 
way"  as  any  magazine,  monthly,  or 
weekly  can  offer  is  assured  the  school 
advertiser  in  the  Literary  Digest  to  the 
families  of 

31,000  Physicians 
32,500  Lawyers 

45,000  Business  Men 
13,500  Bankers 

15,500  Clergymen,  etc. 

Our  subscribers  buy  The  Literary 
Digest  because  of  its  educational  value, 
and  we  are  certain  that  no  other  class  of 
magazine  readers  will  more  readily  recog- 
nize the  educational  value  of  private 
schools.  Furthermore,  The  Literary 
Digest  is  thoroughly  read  by  its  readers. 
They  do  not  casually  glance  over  our 
columns,  but  carefully  read  and  digest 
them. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intel- 
ligent, progressive,  healthy-minded  people 
who  aim  at  educating  their  children  in 
institutions  which  will  develop  them 
morally,  mentally  and  physically. 

If  you  use  our  School  Directory  con- 
tained in  the  issues  of  June  29th,  July 
27th  and  August  3 1  st,  we  are  convinced 
that  we  can  rely  upon  your  continuous 
patronage  in  the  future. 


The  Literary  Digest 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth — New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds — just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  phn  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  wi'.l  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE. 
THE  McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Exclusive  Fiscal  Agents 

86i  Times  Building,  New  York. 


went  to  John   R.    Mclntyre,   superintendent   of   the 
mission. 

"I  have  it,"  he  announced. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?''  asked  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  who  had  received  a  hint  from  Nolan  the 
night  before. 

"I  am  going  to  make  railroad-ties  out  of  slag," 
was  the  answer. 

A  corporation  consisting  of  several  Philadelphians 
controls  the  patent.  John  H.  Converse,  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  it  is  said,  is  a  member. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  their  names,  but  every 
man  interested  is  worth  upward  of  $1,000,000,"  said 
the  inventor  to-night. 

No  stock  will  be  sold.  Only  to-day  Niles  Ander- 
son, of  Elliott,  Debvoise  &  Anderson,  a  large  coal, 
coke,  and  iron  firm  of  New  York,  offered  to  take  stock 
amounting  to  $100,000. 


Mr.  Lord,  of  "The  Sun." — For  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  Mr.  Lord  has  been  the  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  To  the  staff  of  men  under  him 
he  is  known  as  "Boss  Lord,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  but  to  men  on  other  papers, 
among  whom  he  is  well-known  and  much  admired, 
he  is  known  simply  as  "Mr.  Lord,  of  The  Sun." 
Some  incidents  illustrative  of  his  methods  of  ad- 
ministration are  cited  by  the  writer.     We  read  : 

On  the  day  President  McKinley  was  shot,  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  newspapers  was  to  locate  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  then  Vice-President.  At  Buf- 
falo lay  the  President,  mortally  wounded;  some 
where  in  the  wilds  of  New  York  State  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  hunting  game.  Mr.  Chester  S.  Lord,  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was  absent  from 
the  city,  and  one  of  his  assistants  gave  the  "star" 
reporter  the  assignment:  "Find  Roosevelt."  He 
started  at  once  for  Albany.  At  every  station  along 
the  way  he  got  a  bunch  of  telegrams  from  the  office 
suggesting  places  where  he  was  likely  to  find  the 
Vice-President.  At  the  Sun  bureau  at  Albany 
there  were  half  a  dozen  more.  He  decided  to  go  to 
Buffalo. 

At  the  railway  station  he  called  up  the  bureau 
and,  on  being  told  that  there  was  a  telegram  from 
the  office,  asked  the  man  to  read  it.  The  man  read: 
"Tell—  "  1  the  reporter)  "to  use  his  own  judgment 
and  act  on  his  own  initiative  hereafter." 

"Never  mind  reading  the  signature,"  said  the 
reporter;   " I  know  that  Boss  Lord  is  back." 

Mr.  Lord  began  to  read  newspapers  when  he  was 
a  boy,  during  the  Civil  War.  Everybody  wanted 
news,  and  he  got  the  ambition  to  become  a  newspaper 
man.  When  he  came  out  of  college  lie  became  a 
reporter  on  an  Oswego  paper.  Subsequently,  during 
a  vacation,  he  went  to  New  York  and  was  given  a 
trial  on  The  Sun.  His  first  assignment  wis  to  find 
out  something  about  a  report  telegraphed  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  that  a  Western  syndicate  had 
got  a  corner  on  all  the  old  whisky.  The  Sun  was 
fighting  General  Grant  then,  and  the  city  editor 
said  to  him,  "You'll  probably  find  that  General 
Grant  is  somewhere  in  that  deal."  Unlike  some 
men  who  made  great  successes  with  their  first  story, 
Mr.  Lord  wrote  a  column  of  matter  that  the  city 
editor  threw  into  the  waste-basket.  What  appeared 
was  a  few  lines  written  by  him,  with  the  remark  of 
the  city  editor's  about  General  Grant  at  the  end. 
But  he  developed  into  a  good  reporter.  At  twenty- 
nine  he  was  assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  at 
thirty  he  was  managing  editor.     In  those  days  The 
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Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  Scboo!  for  Girls 

THE  CASTLE 
Tarn  lun  11-011- 
Huuson,  i\.   Y.    An 

ideal  school.  Advan- 
tages of  N.Y.  City.  All 
departments.  Special 
courses  in  Art,  Music, 
Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illus- 
trated circular  ad- 
dress Miss  C  E.  Mason, 
LL.M.,  Lock  Box  712. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

for  Girls.    Half  hour  from  New  York 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazew,  Principal 
Miss  M.  L.  McKay,  Mies  S.  L.  Tracy. 

Associate  Principals 

School  of  Music 

Northwestern  University 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in  Chica- 
go's most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  courses  include  liter- 
ary studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy.  Public 
School  Music  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Faculty  of 
25  members.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  Lutkin,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evans  ton,  111. 


MR.    SARGENT'S 
Travel    School   for    Boys 

European  and  World  Tours  in  alternate  years.  4th 
year  Round  the  World  sailing  October  1st.  8  months. 
Studies  correlated  with  countries  visited.  Efficient 
preparation  for  college,  :(  instructors.  Prospectus 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  Box  4,  Cambridge,  Man.. 

National     Cathedral     School 

For  Girl*.    Fireproof  Building.    Park  of  40  acres.    Unrivalled 
advantages  in  music  and  art.    Certificate  admits  to   Col- 
lege.   Special  Courses.    Rt.  Rev.  H.  Y.  Satterlee,  D.D.. 
LL.D  ,  President  Board  of  Trustees. 
Mrs.  Barbour  Walker,  M.A.,  Prill.,  Mt.  St.  Alban,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR 
BOYS 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New'England,  yet  by  reason 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  only  $400. 

KEV.LORIN  WEBSTER,  M.A.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Meridian  Woman's  College 

South.    Mild,  healthful,  delightful  rlimnte,    Spend  winters  south.    Cata- 
logue free.  J. IV.  Iteeson.  A.M.,  Pre*. .  M  e  rid  lail.Ml*-. 


Largest  Private 
College    in    the 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fiflh  Avenue,  IVew  Vork 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WJI.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


AIV  A«K!VCY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  aboutthem 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
tencher  and  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  On™ 
RKCOIWJIKXIIS.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  V 


A    U 


MORS 


If  you  have  MS.  copy  for  BOUND  BOOK  issue ;  will 
forward  for  careful  consideration,  we  will  list  and  publish 
at  our  expense  in  A  1  get-up  if  favorably  passed  upon. 
Readings  necessary.  No  charge.  ROXBURGH 
FUR.    CO.  (Inc.),    61    Court  St.,  Boston.   Mass. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

iSco  SUBJECTS.     ONE  CENT  EACH. 

Send  for  Catalotrue. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  19  trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ense,  a  powder  for 
the  feet.  It  relieves  painful,  swol- 
len, smarting,  nervous  feet,  and  in- 
stantly takes  the  sting  out  of  corns 
and  bunions.  It's  Hie  creates* 
comfort  discovery  of  the  ace. 
Allen's  Foot  -Ease  makes  tight-fitting 

■  11-  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat- 
ing;, callous  and  hot.  tired,  aching 
feet  VVe  have  over  30,001)  testimonials. 
TRY  IT  TO-IIAY.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores,  25c  no 
mil  accept  any  substitute.  Sent 
by  mail  for26c.in  stamps. 

C&CC    TBIAIi  PACKAGE 

■  t\  Ba  t  Also  Free  sampled  t  he 
FOOT    BASE      Sanitary     CORN  = 

••All.  a  new  invention.  Address 
ALI.KN   S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  V. 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 

Foot-Ease." 
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Sun  was  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press.  There 
was  some  dissension  among  the  papers  that  sub- 
scribed to  it,  and  they  formed  the  United  Press. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  editor  of  The  Sun,  and  it 
was  his  habit  to  tome  into  the  city  room,  where  the 
reporters  write,  every  afternoon,  take  a  chair  by  the 
managing  editor's  desk  and  say.  "What's  the  news, 
Mr.  Lord?" 

One  day  he  said,  after  his  usual  remark,  "  Can 
you  get  enough  news,  independent  of  the  United 
Press,  to  make  an  interesting  paper?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.   Lord. 

"Do  it,"  said  Mr.  Dana. 

That  day  The  Sun  left  the  United  Press.  It  meant 
that  henceforth  it  was  dependent  upon  its  own 
resources  to  get  the  news  of  the  whole  world.  It 
was  a  staggering  job.  When  newspaper  men  heard 
of  The  Sun's  determination  to  gather  its  own  news, 
they  said  :  "They  can't  do  it.  No  paper  can." 
But  Mr.  Lord  made  it  possible. 

By  means  of  a  system  of  collecting  election  returns 
which  he  perfected,  Mr.  Lord  was  able  to  communi- 
cate to  James  G.  Blaine  the  first  definite  news  of  his 
defeat.  It  was  the  election  of  1884,  and  very  close. 
Everything  depended  on  the  way  New  York  State 
went.  Up  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Mr.  Blaine's  home, 
the  returns  had  indicated  his  election,  and  there  was 
a  great  demonstration.  Bands  were  playing,  bon- 
fires were  burning,  and  crowds  were  cheering.  About 
midnight  Mr.  Blaine's  secretary,  who  knew  Mr.  Lord, 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to  find  out  what  news 
The  Sun  had,  so  he  telegraphed  and  received  the 
following  reply  :  "Looks  as  if  Cleveland  had  carried 
the  State  by  about  2.000." 

Mr.  Lord  has  an  unerring  ability  to  get  at  news 
in  large  emergencies.  For  example,  he  located  a 
man  at  Martinique  who  cabled  the  first  specific 
account  of  the  Mont-Pelee  disaster. 

To  Mr.  Lord,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  living 
man,  is  due  that  human-interest  quality  in  Sun 
articles  known  as  the  "Sun  flavor."  He  believes 
in  "making  literature  out  of  news."  and,  above  all, 
in  making  reports,  ranging  from  dog-fights  to  con- 
ventions, interesting  and  entertaining.  He  asks 
reporters  to  write  things  as  they  see  them.  That 
is  why  the  Sun  "stories"  have  personality. 


Defender    of    the    "  Undesirable  Citizens." — 

Honore  Joseph  Jaxon,  who  drew  from  the  President 
a  letter  explaining  the  latter's  "undesirable  citizen" 
utterance,  is  described  by  a  writer  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  a  man  of  parts.  He  lists  among  his 
accomplishments  those  of  labor  leader,  doctor,  occult- 
ist, chemist,  trapper,  architect,  hunter,  lawyer, 
solicitor,  non-resistant,  philosophical  anarchist, 
spirit-fruitist,  colonizer,  revolutionist,  and  letter- 
writer.  Some  of  his  operations  in  these  many  call- 
ings are  sketched  as  follows: 

Jaxon's  father  was  a  Metis  Indian,  and  Jaxon  was 
born  in  a  buffalo  camp  so  near  to  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel, in  sight  of  Woods  Mountain,  and  between  Mon- 
tana and  the  Northwest  Territory,  that  Jaxon  has 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  whether  he  was  born  a 
British  subject  or  an  American  citizen.  To  make  it 
certain  that  he  has  no  British  sympathies,  Jaxon. 
after  his  education  was  started,  went  back  to  his  first 
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FOR  SALE  at  a  BARGAIN 

AT  CLAVERACK,  near  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

The  property  known  as  Hudson  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 
It  consists  of  20  acres  of  land  anil  two  large  buildings, 
containing  about  850  rooms,  suitable  for  Summer 
Board iiiLr    House,  School,  Sanitarium,  Home   for   ('011- 

ralescenls  and  Aged  People  or  orphan  Asylum.  Very 
healthy.  Good  spring  water.  Pond,  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field  on  premises.    Price  $14,000.     Address 

JOHN  C.  HAVEMEYER  Yonkers.  N.  Y 


'It's  Nice  to  Know  How   har   You  Go." 
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Odometers 


are  the  only  lime-tried  instrumenh  that  will  s  hoa>  distance  traveled.      They 

demonstrated  their  superiority  years  ago  and  have  maintained  it.  They 

are   th*.  only    permanently    accurate,    mechanically    correct   and 

"fool  proof    odometers  made,  and  thousands  more  are  in 

use  than  all  other    makes    put    together      Supplied  in 

convenient  form   for   every   vehicle. 

For  Automobiles,  from  $10.00  to  $25.00,  with 
all  fittings  complete  to  attach  to  any  make  of  car. 
Give  size  of  wheel  and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 

For  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles,  from  $3.50  to 
$9.00,  with  fittings  complete  for  all  vehicles  and 
all  wheel  sizes.     State  size  of  wheel  used. 

For  Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles,  Veeder  Cy- 
clometers from  $1.00  to  $2.50,  ready  to  put  on. 
Give  wheel  size. 

THE  VEEDER  TACHODOMETER 

$75  for  automobiles,  registers  distance,  both  "  trip  "  and  total,  and 
shows  speed  at  all  times.  Scientifically  and  permanently  accurate. 
Only  one  moving  part.    No  springs.    Descriptive  matter  free  from 

THE  VEEDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

9  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Form  B 
Odometer  for  Automobiles 


Water  Where  You  Want  It  at 

Small  Write  for  our  free  booklet  K, 

Fvnpncp     which  shows  how,  at    small  ex- 

r  lnl  pense,  you  may  have  plenty 
of  running  water  in  your  house  and 
barn  by  simply  installing  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

An  automatic  pump  of  highest  known 
efficiency.      Csed,   and    endorsed    by 
U.  S.  (iovemmentand  Penna.  K.  K. 
MMiAltA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  t  O. 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Factory  :  fhe«ter,  Pb. 

FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  lbs.  Costs  little.    Re- 
quires  little    water.       Write     for 

special  offer. 

IH.  I..  ii;\\  i\ 

103  Chambers  SU        New  York,  N.  V. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 

Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 

Advertisers  who  use  The  Literary  Digest 
secure  the  unusual  advantages  of  appearing  in 
the  dominant,  efficient  medium  'which  furnishes 
responsive  circulation  of  the  highest  quality  among 
the  Motion's  best  families. 


""dlinvpsa  ofpoi 


i..).t  .|. 
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It  shout  reveal  the  cleanest  place  in  your  house,  for  all 
that  you  may  think  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  keep  clean. 
There  Bhould  be  clear,  airy  brightness  in  it  — ,»s  if  a  fresh 
breeze  has  just  swept  through. 

An  absolutely  sanitary  bathroom  is  an  impossibility  if  the 
floor  is  of  wood.  It  is  bound  to  be  close  and  stuffy.  Wood 
absorbs  unsanitary  elements,  and  scrubbing  onl>  makes  it 
absorb  more.  Moreover,  wood  furnishes  no  satisfactory  color, 
and  color  is  the  secret  of  clean  effect. 

White  should  predominate  in  your  bathroom  and  its  airy 
appearance  be  emphasized  with  blue.  This  effect  can  be 
produced  with  tilings  of  stone  composition  ;  but  such  mate- 
rials are  cold  under  foot,  slippery,  and  unsanitary. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  having  your  bathroom  ;<■  rf>ct. 
and  that  is  to  cover  the  floor  with 

PENNSYLVANIA  INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 

This  incomparable  material    i  .cry    qnallt)    nec- 

essary and  desirable,  and  not  one  that  is  not  desirable  It  is 
absolutely  waterproof  and  sanitarj  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  slip 
upon  it  ;  it  is  warm  an  I  pleasant  under  foot  :  it  is  made 
absolutely  clean  by  soap  and  water:  it  can  be  rendered  into 
the  most  charming  designs  and  bestows  in  the  highest  decree 
a  wholesome  atmosphere  to  your  bathroom  It  is  odorless, 
non-inflammable,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  far  more 
durable  than  marble  or  any  other  material. 

You  will  readib  see  that  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  Inter- 
locking Rubber  Tiling  in  your  vestibule,  billiard  room, 
kitchen  and  pantries  is  vastly  desirable.  Any  workman 
of  ordinary  skill  can  lay  it  successfully  right  over  youl 
existing  floors. 

Our  Spoeimen-Catalog-of-Tilinc  will  l>e  mailed  to  you 
free  upon  request  When  rou  write  for  it.  we  suggest  that 
you  also  send  us  the  dimensions  of  any  space  you  ma;  possibly 
wish  covered. 


ri:\\SMV\\l\fOBLR  COMPANY 

JEANNETTB.  FA. 
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HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  RIFLES 

22  Caliber— BEST  MADE  AT  THE   PRICE— 32  Caliber 

No  gun  you  can  procure  will  give  more  satisfaction  during  the  months  of  vacation  than  a 
Hopkins  &  Allen  light  caliber  rifle.  They  are  light,  trim  and  up  to  date,  shoot  true  to  your 
aim  and  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  suit  case  for  traveling.  Make  it  a  point  to  examine 
these  Rifles  before  your  vacation.  You  can  find  them  at  any  good  hardware  or  sporting  goods  store. 
They  drive  tacks  at  60  yards;  handle  perfectly;  have  deep  sealed  screw-key  take-down  joints  and  cost 
less  than  any  other  rifles  on  the  market  of  equal  grade. 


s=* 


No.  722.    3lA  lbs.  18-in.  Barrel. 
Has  back  action  and  positive  safety 
arrangement.     Shoots  .22  short   and  Ions* 
rimfire  cartridges.     American  Walnut  Slock; 
Barrel   black  rifle  steel,  33  in.    entire  length, 


No.  92a.    Lever  action — shoots  .22 
caliber  short,  long  and  long  rifle  cartridges. 
Has  rebounding  hammer,  easy  action,  best 
safety  arrangement.     Barrel,  high  power  rifle 
steel,  stock  best   grade  of  Walnut.     Weighs 
i}4  lbs.     Barrel  22  in.— 38  in.  over  all    -    -     - 

No.  932.    Same  pattern  and  size  as  above.    Chambered  and 
rifled  for  .32  short  and  long  cartridges     ........ 


of 


$5.50 


Write  for  our  beautiful  "Gun  Guide  and  Catalog"  for  1907.     It  illus- 
trates and  describes  all  these  rifles,  as  well  as  34  other  models  of  our 
firearms  and  gives  many  points  on  the  care   and  handling  of  guns. 
IT'S  FREE  to  all  who  write  promptly 


THE  HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO.,  Dept  61  Norwich,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Mfrs.  High  Grade,  Popular  Priced  Firearms  in  the  World 


No.  822.  4  lbs.,  20-in. 
Barrel.  An  improved 
Lever  Action  Gun  with 
improved  safety  fea- 
tures. Shoots  .22  long 
or  short  rimfire  car- 
tridges. Barrel  20  in 
best  black  rifle  steel 
deep  rifled  with  ou 
improved  extra  quick 
twist.  Stock  select 
American  Walnut. 
Weight  4  lbs.,  35  in. 
over  all, 

$4.50 

No.  832.  Same 
pattern  and  size 
as  above,  but 
chambered  for 
.32  cal.    short 
cartridge, 

$4.50 


Church  Organs 

Some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  AUSTIN  ORGAN  are : 

The  UNIVERSAL  AIR  CHEST, 
which  supplies  perfect  wind 
distribution  under  all  circum- 
stances ; 

The  absolutely  reliable  AC- 
TION, whether  tubular  or  elec- 
tro-pneumatic ; 

The  special  artistic  VOICING, 
producing  full,  rich,  and  digni- 
fied tone  ; 

The     most     modern,      practical, 
and  convenient  CONSOLE. 
Write  for  de  luxe  catalog  "G." 

AUSTIN   ORGAN   COMPANY 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 


ENNETN'S 


B0RATED 
TALCUM 


^01  LET 
POWDER 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT, »; 
'CHAFING,  and" 


StBSTlTl'Ul,     1LT 
A  ILUON  FORK" 


SUNBURN,  -i-fSSr 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after  Snavlng.     Sold   everywhere,   or 
I^JlledoD^rcceipt  of  25c.    Get  Mermen's  (the  original).    Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY. N.v/«rk.  N.J. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  .Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE   BEST?*  LIGHT 


Made  in 
Over  100  di 
erent  styles 

100-Candle  Power 
Light  at  a  cost  of 
2c  per  week. 

.     THB  BEST  LIGHT  CO., 


More 
brilliant  than 
Acetylene   or 
Electricity.    No 
Grease— Smoke — 
*  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Agents    Wanted 
Everywhere. 
92  K.  6th  St  ,  Canton,  O.     I 


No  Honing-No  Grinding 

No  More  Razor  Troubles 
ELECTRIC"*. FIRE  TEMPERING 


Hollow  Cround 
as  Illustrated 

$2.50 

Double  Concave 

for  extra  Heavy 

Beards 

$3.00 


^  •>  RAZOR 


I] 


601 


Set  of  Two  in 
Leather  Case 

$5.50 

Carbo     Mag- 
netic Strop 

$1.00 

Razors  have  been  tempered  by  fire  for  hundreds  of  years  for  the  reason  that  manu- 
facturers knew  of  no  other  method.  Fire  tempering  is  not  uniform,  and  in  consequence 
-)<>  of  all  razors  tempered  in  this  manner  WILL  PULL.  CARBO  MAONBTIC  razors  are 
tempered  by  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OP  ELECTRICITY,  which  not  only 
produces  an  EVEN  TEMPER,  but  PRESERVES  THE  CARBON  (the  life)  of  the  blades 
as  well  -THEY  DON'T  PULL. 


Firm  of 


A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN 

445-447  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


haunts  and  began  revolting  with  Louis  Riel.  Jaxon 
was  made  secretary  of  the  conclave  of  Metis.  He 
wrote  petitions  letters,  and  memorials.  He  deluged 
the  Canadian  Government  with  statements  of  the 
rights  of  the  Metis  and  got  word  that  the  petitions 
had  been  sent  to  the  Privy  Counc'l  in  England. 

That  was  in  January.  188?.  Jaxon  had  replies 
from  Chapleau,  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada,  that 
the  Metis  would  get  some  sort  of  recognition,  but 
Louis  Riel  wouldn't  wait,  and  the  battle  of  Batoche 
was  fought  in  May.  Whereupon  Riel  was  hanged 
in  November,  and  Jaxon  caught  and  ornamented, 
not  to  say  decorated,  with  a  neat  but  not  gaudy  ball 
and  chain.  He  was  sent  to  a  military  prison  at  Fort 
Garry,  but  escaped  and  got  across  the  line  into  the 
United  States. 

Jaxon  has  now  assurance  from  Laurier  that  he  will 
not  be  molested  if  he  returns  to  Canada,  but  he  pre- 
fers to  remain  in  Chicago — not  that  he  distrusts  Sir 
Wilfred,  but  that  the  ball  and  chain  are  distinctly 
out  of  fashion  where  he  now  lives. 

The  Metis  are  a  mixt  race.  That  is  how  they  got 
their  name.  When  Jaxon  has  no  letters  to  write,  he 
spends  hours  figuring  out  his  various  strains  of  blood. 
Letting  Metis  blood  represent  fifty  out  of  a  possible 
hundred,  he  gets  fractions  of  Welsh,  Scotch,  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Vermuth,  Martini,  Kiimmel 
and  Boonekamp.  He  looks  like  an  Indian,  talks 
like  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  writes  like  a  professor 
of  rhetoric. 

Jaxon  got  to  Chicago  early  in  1886.  He  had  been 
treated  kindly  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  up  in  Wis- 
consin, and  when  he  cast  about  for  something  to  do, 
he  joined  the  carpenters'  union  and  went  to  work. 
A  few  months  later  the  carpenters  struck.  There 
was  but  eight  hundred  dollars  in  their  treasury  and 
six  thousand  men  went  out.  In  about  five  minutes 
after  the  strike  was  called,  Jaxon  had  taken  his  ready 
pen  in  hand  and  written  a  proclamation  which  was 
so  fiery  and  untamed  that  he  was  made  the  leader 
of  the  strike.  He  put  out  proclamations  by  the 
dozen,  but  the  strike  weakened,  jaxon  saw  he 
would  be  beaten  if  something  was  not  done,  and  he 
invented  the  gentle  pastime  of  "slugging."  His 
slugging  was  not  the  kind  that  was  later  typified  by 
Sam  Parks.  Jaxon  took  a  lot  of  striking  carpenters 
out  to  some  back  lots  and  taught  them  the  use  of  the 
slung-shot.  He  instructed  the  men  to  aim  for  the 
bodies  of  their  foes,  not  their  heads. 

The  outcome  of  this  maneuver  was  most  astonish- 
ing. The  strikers  with  their  slung-shots  would  line 
up  opposite  the  buildings  where  non-union  men  were 
at  work,  and,  at  a  signal  from  Jaxon,  let  go.  The 
men  working  were  hit  and  hurt,  but  not  seriously. 
They  didn't  know  what  hit  them.  Each  man  blamed 
his  neighbor  and,  generally,  after  the  third  or  fourth 
round  by  the  slung-shotters,  there  was  a  fine  fight 
among  the  strike- breakers.  Then  Jaxon 's  men 
would  go  over  and  throw  the  tools  of  the  strike- 
breakers down  into  the  walls  of  the  buildings  they 
were  working  on.  Many  a  Chicago  building  has  a 
lining  of  saws  and  planes. 

Jaxon  also  divided  his  army  of  strikers  into  squads. 
Every  non-union  job  was  attacked  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  strike-breakers  found  out  about  the  slung- 
shots  the  Jaxon  army  went  in  with  bare  fists.  There 
were  six  weeks  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Jaxon  s  men 
had  nothing  to  do  but  fight,  while  the  non-union 
men  had  to  fight  and  work,  too,  and  the  strike  was 
soon  won,  for  there  were  not  enough  police  to  quell 
every  disturbance.  "We  won,"  says  Jaxon,  "by 
a  show  of  determination.  There  was  nothing  per- 
sonally malicious,  but  we  fought  when  necessary, 
and  fought  fairly,  with  our  hands,  1  am  a  non- 
resistant  and  prefer  to  suffer  rather  than  exert  force, 
but  there  are  times  when  force  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve peace.     This  was  one  of  the  times." 

He  is  not  an  anarchist  of  the  deed — that  is,  he  does 
not  believe  in  bomb-throwing,  altho  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  he  has  invented  a  gentle  instrument  long 
sought  for  by  anarchists — a  bomb  that  will  kill 
tyrants,  but  will  not  kill  the  tyrant-killers  who  throw 
it.  Eager  czar-exterminators  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  pleaded  with  Jaxon  for  this  secret,  V  it 
he  has  refused  to  make  it  known.  Instead,  he  gives 
the  pleaders  a  drink  of  grape-juice  which  he  pre- 
serves in  its  natural  sweetness  by  a  process  of  his  own. 

He  originated  the  Congress  of  Anarchists  for  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  There  was  much  uproar 
about  this.  They  told  Jaxon  it  must  not  be  held. 
Jaxon,  being  a  non-resistant,  was  submissive  about 
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it,  but  he  hired  a  building  and  held  the  Congress 
there  with  all  the  lights  of  anarchy  in  attendance 
But  Jaxon  has  always  remained  a  philosophical 
anarchist.      He  does  not  believe  in  killing. 

The  achievement  on  which  he  prides  himself  most 
was  the  organization  of  the  Solicitors'  and  Canvass- 
ers' Union.  He  wanted  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Central  Federation  of  Labor,  and  he  needed  a  union 
to  send  him.  When  you  think  that  anybody  who 
offers  anything  for  sale,  from  shoestrings  to  stocks 
and  bonds,  is  eligible  to  join  that  union,  the  acute- 
ness  of  Jaxon's  intellect  is  proved.  He  will  never 
lack  supporters. 

Thus,  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  to 
the  President:    "Hoping  these  few  lines  will  find  you 

well,  but  how  about  this "  and  got  a  reply  hot 

oil  the  bat,  he  was  not  surprized.  It  was  the  most 
distinguished  rebuke  of  the  year,  and  Honor6  Joseph 
Jaxon  knew  he  would  get  a  bite  when  he  put  his 
letter  on  the  hook. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

The  Law  of  Compensation. — Bridget  had  been 
going  out  a  great  deal,  and  her  husband  Mike  was 
displeased.  "Bridget,  where  do  ye  spend  yer  toime 
nights?     Ye're  out  iv'ry  avenin'  fur  two  weeks,"  he 

said. 

"Shut  up,  Mike!  I'm  gettin'  an  edication,"  she 
answered. 

"An'  phwat  are  ye  learnin'?"  said  her  indignant 
husband. 

"Why,  to-night  we  learned  about  the  laws  of  com- 
pensation." 

"Compensation,"  said  Michael.     "What's  that?" 

"Why,  I  can't  explain;  but  fur  instance,  if  the 
sense  of  smell  is  poor,  the  sense  of  thaste  is  all  the 
sharper,  and  if  yez  are  blind,  ye  can  hear  all  the 
better." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mike,  thoughtfully.  "I  see  it's 
loike  this.  Fur  instance,  if  a  man  is  born  wid  wan 
leg  shorter  than  the  other,  the  other  is  longer." — 
Sunday  Magazine. 


The  Bachelor's  Script. — Life's  little  ironies  gen- 
erally wear  petticoats. 

Politics  is  a  masculine  game,  but  the  first  boss  was 
a  woman. 

The  woman  who  is  no  spring  chicken  will  usually 
lay  for  you. 

The  husband's  day:  Eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight 
hours  for  work,  and  eight  hours  for  explanations. 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


He  Began  to  Get  Wise. — This  talc  relates  how 
a  bishop,  accosted  in  Fifth  Avenue  by  a  neat  but 
hungry  stranger,  derived  profit  from  the  encounter. 

The  Bishop,  so  runs  the  yarn,  took  the  needy  one 
to  a  hotel  and  shared  a  gorgeous  dinner  with  him, 
yet,  having  left  his  episcopal  wallet  in  the  pocket  of 
a  different  episcopal  jacket,  suddenly  faced  the  em- 
barrassment of  not  possessing  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  up.  "Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  guest,  "I 
have  enjoyed  dining  with  you,  and  I  shall  be  charmed 
to  shoulder  the  cost.  Permit  me."  Whereupon 
the  stranger  paid  for  two.  This  worried  the  prelate, 
who  insisted,  "Just  let  me  call  a  cab,  and  we'll  run 
up  to  my  hotel,  where  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reimbursing  you  But  the  stranger  met  the  sug- 
gestion with,  "See  here,  old  man!  You've  stuck 
me  for  a  bully  good  dinner,  but  hanged  if  I'm  going 
to  let  you  stick  me  for  cabfare!" — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Memory. — Somebody  of  a  psychological  turn  of 
mind  once  asked  Lord  Rosebery, ' '  What  is  memory?" 
"Memory,"  Rosebery  replied  promptly  but  some- 
what pensively,  "memory  is  the  feeling  that  steals 
over  us  when  we  listen  to  our  friends'  original  stories." 
— Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


One  Qualification  at  Least. — Client — "Didn't 
you  make  a  mistake  in  going  into  law  instead  of  the 
Army?" 

Lawyer — "Why?" 

Client — "By  the  way  you  charge,  there  would  be 
little  left  of  the  enemy." — Sacred  Heart  Review 
(.Boston). 


Good  News 
For  Policy  Holders 

The  election  for  Trustees  in  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  closed  in  December  last.     The 
canvass  of  votes,  which  was  conducted  according  to  the 
new  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  lasted  four  months. 
The  result  has  recently  been  announced.     The  most  impor- 
tant  fact  for    the    public   is    that    by    an    overwhelming 
majority — about  three  to  one — the  Trustees  named  by  the 
Company  have  been  elected.     This  means  that 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

will  be  managed  by  the  men  who  cor- 
rected the   abuses   of   the    past   and 
installed  the  economies  that  have  accomplished  so  much,  and 
which  will  accomplish  so  much  more.     It  is  most  reasonable 
to  expect  greater  benefits  as  time  goes  on.      Get  the  latest 
report  of  the  Company.     Get  the  recent  address  of  the 
Trustees  to  policy  holders;  it  is  most  interesting.      Get 
acquainted  with  the  Mutual  Life  ;   it  is  better  to-day 
than  ever.     Get  its  protection  while  possible. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The   Mutual   Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Metal  Sectional 

Steel  Filing  Cabinets 

Built   on   the    QUALITY    IDEA 
Take  up  LEAST  FLOOR  SPACE 

They  provide  absolute  security  to  your  papers,  as 
tin  v  ur<'  built  of  roUed  steel.  There  isn't  a  sliver  of 
wood  anywhere  in.'  them.  Our  "one  idea"  was  to 
build  a  better  filing  cabinet  than  any  other  for 
practical  use.  We  use  only" the  best  rolled  steel  for 
security,  and  these  cabinets  are  as  absolutely  perfect 

as  skilled  lubor  can 
make  them.  Highly 
finished.  Solid  brass 
pulls  and  label  holders. 
Fitted  with  our  own 
special  lock. 

Thes  stand  absolute- 
ly riuid.  No  rattle  or 
biniling  of  the  drawers 
which  run  on  roller 
benrlngN.      Easy  ad- 

J 'datable    locking,  fol- 
Qwers.  , 

No  intermediate 

Sancls  required.  25  to 
)  per  cent,  more  fil- 
ing capacity  for  a 
given  Boot  area. 

Cost  less  for  space 
nsed  than  wooden  cat>- 
inets.  especially  i  n 
combination — 86  steel 
drawers  in  lens  space 
than  44  smaller  draw- 
ers of  wood. 

We  invite  corre- 
spondence and  shall 
bo  glad  to  estimate 
cost  for  von  on  nil 
n(  .nidi  rd  st  >  lea. 

Booklet  on  request. 

METAL  SECTIONAL 
FURNITURE  CO. 

19.">  Willow  Drive 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


"I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 


the      e  of  the 

Manual  of 
Prayers, 

the    prayer- 
book    author 
ized     by    the 
last     Plenary 
Council    of 
Baltimore.  '* 


(Signed) 


^  h^f  £~&*™<* 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  sents.    Post-free.    Funk* 
A  \V  agnails  Company,  44-60  E(  st  2od  Street,  New  York. 


'aiional 


JOHN 

"urphv 

CO. 


No  money  la  advance  required  for  tbe 

Manual  of  Prayers 

"  I  hereby  give  my  fullest  endorsement  to 
the  'Manual  of  Prayers.'  "  John  M.  Fab- 
ley,  Archbishop  of  Sew  York. 

The     only   complete    compilation    of  th 
Pr:i\**rs  and    Ceremonies   ofthe  Chunh   In 
America.     Contains  not  only  forms  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers  and  appointed  psalms 
and  hymns,  hut  the  Devotions,  Instructio  0 
Ble-*inc*.  Benedictions,  Sacraments  and 
all  the  various  rites  and  services  of  the        ^0*  •' 
Catholic  Church  «$° 

CyOn  request  we  send  you  th_      »  C° 
book,  prepaid.      After   fi\<   days'         ^y        ^** 
nation,  you   send  as  the         $Jt        5vp^ 
price  $-»  or  return  book  at  our      JS  '      -.-"^  rf  N 


ixpense.       Your    nairm,    in 
fold  on  cover,   2Ac.   extra. 
To  tfaote   nho   remit  *2 

792  pages  „ith  OPdrr<  we  ^        . 
free   a  large   i  of        jcS 

I    G  i-bona.     Address 
Dept.  B. 
JOHN  Ml  RPHT  TO. 


^ 


r.<r 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Head  ij  tin  rtcrs  <*-  N» 

Theological  Ct         V>  * 

Books  *        jy    \VV 


N<£  ♦* 
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DAYS 

From  Land  to  Land 


Shortest  Ocean  Voyage 

BETWEEN 

America  *™  Europe 

BY  THE 

"EMPRESS" 
STEAMSHIPS 


OF  Til  K 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

Magnificent  Equipment! 
Unsurpassed  Service! 

Affording  a  two  days '  trip  on  the  majestic 
St.   Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  the  ocean 


SAILINGS    FROM     QUEBEC 

(Subject  to  change) 

Empress  of  Britain    -  June  28 
Empress  of  Ireland  -  July  12 

For  rates  and  information  apply  to 

G.  McL.  Brown,  G.  P.  A. 

Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

E.  V.  Skinner,  A.  T.  M. 

1  and  458  Broadway,  and  281  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Bargains   in   Second-Hand    Books 

We  have  all  kinds  of  students'  law  books  at 
special  low  prices.  Also  old  state  histories, 
valuable  sets  on  architecture  and  botany,  first 
editions,  rare  Americana,  and  many  beautifully 
printed  works  of  standard  literature  at  very 
low  prices.     Catalogue  free  on  request. 

Illinois  Book  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Thfo  is  the  Engine 


that  has  made  such  a  splendid  record  in  every 
kind  of  work  and  tist,  and  often  under  the 
most  trying  conditions. 

You  would  not  employ  a  man  upon  what  he 
promises  to  do,  but  upon  his  record—  upon 
what  he  has  done.  Just  so  in  buying  a  marine 
engine;  look  upits  record-see  what  h/iasdone. 

Just  two  instances  (among  manv   : 

SERVICE:  In  the  English  Reliability  Tests, 
Messrs.  Camper  &  Nicholson's  "Squirt," 
fitted  with  a  Smalley  Engine,  made  far  and 
away  the  best  record  in  all  points;  Reliability, 
Economy  of  Fuel,  Quietness  and  Ease  of 
Control. 

SPEED:  At  theWenona  Beach  Regatta  the 
motor  boat  "Secret,"  equipped  with  a  15-20 
H.  P.  Smalley,  made  12  miles  with  3  turns  in 
28  min  ,  30  sec.  (a  rate  of  26!^  miles  per  hour;. 

Results  count! 

If  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  then  the 
Smalley  speaks  for  itself  From  foundry  to 
finishing  room,  it  is  made  at  our  own  plant, 
and  when  we  say  it  is  guaranteed,  this  big 
factory  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Catalog  sent  upon  request.     Address  Dept.  L 

SMALLEY  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


MARINE  CAS    ENCINE5 


A  Botany  Examination. —  1.  Explain  the  man- 
ner of  a  plant's  breathing.  How  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  snore  coming  from  a  rosebed  ? 

2.  Why  can  not  a  plant's  pistil  be  called  a  revolver? 

3.  Do  milkweeds  grow  in  pints  or  quarts  ?  and  how 
are  they  related  to  the  cowslip? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  common  chick- 
weed  and  chickweed  preferred. 

5.  Give  the  Latin  name  for  wallflower.  How  does 
it  differ  from  the  peach  ?     From  the  American  beauty 

6.  Describe  the  bark  of  the  dogwood. 

7.  What  is  the  apple  of  the  potato's  eye? 

8.  Is  the  foot  of  an  oak-tree  ever  troubled  with 
corns,  or  just  acorn?  Why  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
footless  tree? 

9.  Does  the  goldenrod  or  the  American  mint 
spring  from  the  root  of  all  evil  ?  What  has  that  to 
do  with  the  price  of  a  julep? 

10.  (This  is  a  catch  question.  Give  a  courteous 
answer.)  Give  French  name  for  fleur-de-lis. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Quarrelsome  Family. — Mrs.  Egerton  Blunt 
— "But  why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?" 

Applicant — "I  couldn't  stand  the  way  the  mis- 
tress and  master  use  1  to  quarrel,  mum." 

Mrs.  E.  B.  (shocked) — "Dear  me!  Did  they  quar- 
rel very  much,  then?" 

Applicant — "Yes,  mum;  when  it  wasn't  me  an' 
'im,  it  was  me  an'  'er." — Answers. 


Guilty. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  once  on  an 
electioneering  tour  in  Ontario  and,  as  the  elections 
were  bitterly  contested,  every  effort  was  made  to 
stir  up  race  and  religious  prejudice.  One  day  a 
Quebec  Liberal  sent  this  telegram  to  Sir  Wilfrid: 
"Report  in  circulation  in  this  country  that  your  chil- 
dren have  not  been  baptized.  Telegraph  denial." 
To  this  the  Premier  replied:  "Sorry  to  say  report  is 
correct.     I  have  no  children." — Argonaut. 


The  Pun  of  the  Auto-Oat. 

The  Auto-Crat — ah,  think  of  that — he  went  a  fearful 

pace ; 
Me  did  not  smile,  tho  all  the  while  he  had  a  mobile 

face ; 
He  took  no  interest  in   Man,  yet  sought  the  human 

race. 

The  Auto-Crat — oh,  think  of  that — I  never  saw  him 
laugh. 

In  wreckage  strewn  along  the  road  he  wrote  his  auto- 
graph; 

A  horrid  smell  were  suited  well  to  be  his  epitaph 

The  Auto-Crat — oh,  think  of  that! — upon  his  dying 

day 
The  only  word  I  overheard  he  hadn't  "auto"  say: 
'Twas  gasolene  that  brought  about  his  sad  auto  da  fe. 

The  Auto-Crat — oh,  think  of  that! — his  end  was 
swift  and  sharp; 

I  hope  it  hurt — 'twas  his  desert — tho  I  don't  wish 
to  carp — 

Perhaps  he's  in  a  sweeter  land  and  plays  an  auto- 
harp. — Ohio  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

May  31. — The  strike  of  French  seamen  and  long- 
shoremen, at  nearly  every  port  of  France, 
threatens  to  paralyze  commerce. 

June  1. — A  general  strike  of  Dutch  seamen  is 
ordered  at  Rotterdam. 

Troops  from  Canton  attack  the  rebels  south  of 
Amoy,  killing  six  hundred  of  them  and  forcing 
them  to  retreat;  the  insurgents  are  reorganizing 
their  forces  and  threatening  to  attack  Chang- 
Chow. 

June  2. — Lightning  strikes  a  military  balloon  at  a 
review  of  troops  held  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Queen  Helena,  near  Rome.  The  aeronaut 
Captain  Vilivelli  falls  700  feet. 
The  Russian  famine  committee  announces  that 
foreign  contributions  are  no  longer  needed. 

June  3. — Trials  of  persons  accused  of  complicity 


Culinary  Success 

Is  a  matter  of  good  seasoning. 
More  than  one  Famous  Chef  earned 
his  reputation  by  the  judicious  use  of 

Lea  &  Pcrrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


A  Dainty  Feast 

For  luncheon  or  supper  at  evening's 
end,  what  is  more  tempting  than  a 
deviled  crab,  piping  hot  in  his 
glistening  shell. 


.'   ' 


McMENAMIN': 

Deviled  Crabs 

are  ready  for  your  table,  fresh 
and    good   as    you    could    get" 
them  at  the  shore. 

Tender  and  sweet — hermetic 
\  ally  sealed  an  hour  after  they 
Vare    caught.      Deliciously     js 
\  flavored  and  spiced  ready        /| 
V,  to  heat  and  put  into  the    ^<<3^ 
\  shells.     Good  for  all 


( 


time — any  time  J 

anvwlieie.     «?*' 


m 


!    *'W 


How 
to  Cook 
Crabs 

Write  for  free  Crab 

Book  which  gives  recipes  "^^ 

for  many  appetizing  crab  dishes.    ^ 

Shells  accompany  each  can — see 
that  you  get  them. 

For  sale  by  leading  grocers. 

McMENAMIN  &  COMPANY. 
35  Bridge  Street,  Hampton,  Va. 


Chocolates 

and  Confections 

known  for  their 
purity  and  goodness 

For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON. 
1316  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 

Established  1S42. 
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in  the  attempt   to  kill  King  Alfonso  and  Queen 

Victoria  on  the  day  of  their  wedding  is  begun 

in  Madrid. 
Two    stringent    measures    ordered     by    Premier 

Stolypine  to   suppress   sedition  are   repealed  by 

the  Douma. 
The   committee   of  the   striking   French   seamen, 

after  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
graphs   to  all  the   French  ports  calling  the 

strike  off. 

June  4.  —  Edna  May,  the  American  actress  and 
singer,  is  married  in  London  to  Oscar  Lewisohn, 
the  New  York  millionaire. 

An  English  Methodist  missionary  in  South  China 
is  mercilessly  beaten  by  Chinese  rebels  at  Chao- 
Tung-Fu. 

The  Abyssinia  Railroad,  a  French  enterprise, 
to  connect  Addis  Abeba,  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
with  the  Red- Sea  coast,  goes  into  bankruptcy. 

June  5. — Of  the  nineteen  men  sentenced  to  death 
as  conspirators  against  President  Cabrera  of 
Guatemala,  seven  are  granted  commutation  of 
sentence.  The  remaining  twelve  will  be  exe- 
cuted. Eleven  are  Guatemalans  and  one  is  a 
Spaniard. 
Richard  Croker's  Orby,  ridden  by  John  Reiff, 
wins  tne  English  Derby. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  addresses  a  meeting  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Tokyo. 

June  6. — The  strike  at  the  French  ports  is  ended, 
the  seamen  generally  obeying  the  order  of  their 
committee  to  return  to  work. 

The  golden  wedding  of  King  Oscar  and  Queen 
Sophia  is  celebrated  throughout  Sweden. 

A  new  reign  of  terror  in  Lodz  is  responsible  for 
the  murder  of  eleven  men  and  the  wounding  of 
thirty-seven  since  June  2. 


Domestic. 

May  31. —  Francis  J.  Heney,  prosecutor  in  the  San- 
Francisco  graft  cases,  issues  a  statement  assert- 
ing that  rich  interests  are  behind  the  defense, 
trying  to  save  the  alleged  bribers  from  punish- 
ment. 

Stockholders  file  suits  at  St.  Paul  against  eight 
Western  railroads,  to  enjoin  them  from  putting 
into  effect  reduced  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

June  1 . — A  proclamation  putting  the  new  commer- 
cial agreement  with  Germany  into  effect  is  issued 
by  the  President. 
A  jury  at  Austin,  Tex.,  renders  a  verdict  for  the 
State  of  $1,623,900,  against  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company,  and  grants  the  request  to  oust 
the  company  from  the  State. 

Ground    is    broken    at    Seattle,    Wash.,    for   the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific    Exposition,    which   is   to 
be  held  in  1909. 

George  Burnham,  Jr.,  former  vice-president  of 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, is  released  from  Sing  Sing  and  taken  to 
the  Tombs  in  New  York.  He  is  later  released 
on  bail  pending  a  new  trial. 

June  3. — An  advance  in  wages  averaging  five  per 
cent,  goes  into  effect  in  practically  every  cotton 
mill  in  Northern  New  England;  nearly  200,000 
operatives  are  affected. 
The  Jefferson-Davis  memorial  is  unveiled  at 
Richmond. 

June  4. — Armed  Confederate  veterans  march 
through  the-  streets  of  Washington  to  the  White 
House,  where  they  are  warmly  greeted  by  the 
President. 

Fines  aggregating  S284.000  arc  imposed  in  the 
United  States  Court,  Mobile,  Ala.,  upon  thirty- 
one  promoters  of  the  Honduras  Lottery  Com- 
pany, successor  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  the 
defendants  agreeing  to  surrender  all  their  para- 
phernalia, close  the  Wilmington  printing-office, 
and  go  out  of  business. 

Idaho's  State  Attorney  arraigns  William  D. 
Haywood,  on  trial  at  Boise\  declaring  that  the 
"inner  circle"  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  made  "murder  a  business  and  assassina- 
tion a  means  of  livelihood." 

June  5.— Harry  Orchard,  in  a  sweeping  confession 
on  the  stand  in  the  Haywood  trial  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  tells  of  a  series  of  revolting  crimes. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  passes  the  Public 
Utilities  Bill  over  Mayor  McClellan's  veto. 

President  Mellen.  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  admits  that  he  is  merg- 
ing his  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

June  6. — Harry  Orchard,  confest  slayer  of  ex- 
Governor  Steuncnberg,  tells  on  the  "stand  how 
he  murdered  the  former  Idaho  executive,  and 
1  barges  William  D.  Haywood  with  instigating 
the  crime. 

Secretary  Root  offers  to  France  tariff-regulation 
privileges  similar  to  those  accorded  the  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  State  Convention 
indorses  Senator  Knox  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  approves  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

Governor  Hughes  signs  the  Public  Utilities  Bill. 


Turns  \ 

Aedium.,\ 
"Waydowtv1 

or 

Out 


Electric  Lights 
Turned  Vp 
or  Down 


Rave  your  current;  save  yonr 
eyes;  save  your  lamps  with  the 
wonder  fnl  new  Dlm-A-Lite  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Socket.  Kiisiill  Incan- 
descent bulbs  and  fixtures,  and 
turns  up  and  down  like  gas 
or  a  lamp.  Changed  by  a  touch 
from  full  illumination  to  me- 
dium, "way-down"  night  lamp, 
or  extinguished. 

Dim-A-Lite 

Turn-down  Socket 

1  isaportablcattachment  that  is 
Agents  Wanted  ~W  not  a  part  of  the  lamp.  Never 
burns  out.  Lasts  forever. 
Not  only  saves  an  average  of  half  the  current, 
but  doubles  the  life  of  the  lamp.  Suitable  lot  16 
candle-power  and  under. 

Japanned  ftni8h,7.r)  ets. ;  Brush  Brass  or  Oxidized 
Copper,  $1.00.  If  not  at  dealers  we  will  send 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  eircul.T  . 

HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 
1621  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


combine!  over  ten 


/  y 


rean   <»f   pi 1 

experience  togeth- 
er with  the  techni- 
cs! know]- ' 
e  d  e  e       of 
trained  ex- 
ports, and 
includes 


I'Miiiping     and 

vi'inu)  need 
With    the    K> 
System  there  are  n 
nor  elevated  tank  I 
lea.      Modern,     t< 
principles    only   are  in  . 
Our     new     M-pSg) 

^Hailed  Intormetii  r, 
vater  supply  for  countr 
suburban    homes,  public   In 
tions,  hotels,  city  residences,  etc 
The   cost   of    installing  a  Kewanee 
System    is    from    $90     upwards,    ac- 
cording to  the   individual  needs  and 
local  conditions. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
help  you  solve  your  water  sup- 
ply  problem  economically  and 
permanently    Mention  Literary 
frigest.     Ask  for  catalog  No.  2 
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Kewanee  Water 

Supply  Co, 
Kewanee,  -  •  111. 


Are  Your  Manuscripts  Returned  ? 

IF  SO,  YOU  NEED 

The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  the  Printer 

Containing  directions  to  authors  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  copy  and  correcting 
proofs,  with  suggestions  on  submitting 
manuscripts  for  publications. 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Standard  Dictionary 

Tlie  Mail,  New  York:  "The  most  exhaustive  and 
the  most  succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author." 

I2mo,  Cloth  Binding,   148   Pa^es,    Cle&r  Print 
Price.   75   Cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Standard  Dictionary  Family 

THE  FUNK  &,  WAGNALLS 

(Unabridged)  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Edited  by  over  250  of  the  world's  leading  philolo- 
gists, lexicographers,  and  expert  authorities  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  317,000  vocabulary 
terms,  5,000  illustrations.  125,000  synonyms  and 
antonyms,  colored  maps,  etc.  Cost  over  $1,000,000. 
Send  for  prospectus. 

"  It  is  the  most  sntisf  netory  and  most  eomplete  dic- 
tionary yet  printed."—  The  New  York  Herald. 

THE  STUDENTS' 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Die- 
tionary.  62,284  vocabulary  terms.  1,225  illustra- 
tions. Ifany  exclusive  educational  features.  Large 
8vo,  915  pp.,  cloth,  leather  back,  §2.50 ;  full  leather, 
$4.00. 

"  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dictionaries  meant 
for  office  or  desk  ow»,  and  for  scholars  in  high  schools 
and  academies."—  lioston  Herald. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  *  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. 88,000  vocabulary  terms,  800  illustraticns. 
8vo.  cloth,  541  pp.,  $1.00. 

"  I  deem  it  superior  to  any  similar  volume."— Gen. 
James  Grant   Wil.son. 

THE  INTRODUCTORY 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  A  'Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. 28,000  words,  5(X)  pictorial  illustrations, 
etc.    16mo,  cloth,  484  pp.,  (10  ets. 

""It  is  an  ideal  book."— Atlanta  Journal. 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. Contains  the  correct  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, syllabication,  and  detlnitioii  of  about  80,000 
vocabulary  terms.  Cloth,  25  ets.  net.  By  mail,  31 
ets.     [In   PreM.1 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


New=Thought  Books 

Books  designed  to  free  the  mind  and  give 
it  a  determining  and  controlling  force  in 
self-uplifting  efforts. 


THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

The  latest  thought  on  mental  control  of  health.  By 
Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  8vo,  cloth,  297  pages. 
$1.20  net. 

THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

In  the  cause  and  cure  of  many  disorders.  By  A .  T. 
Schofield,  M.  D.    Cloth.     $2.00  postpaid. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  EVOLUTION 

The  author  believes  that  Christ  first  came  into  men's 
vision  by  coming  on  a  plane  with  their  senses  ;  the  sec- 
ond time  He  comes  by  lifting  them  up  to  the  plane  of 
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Outside  of  the  Box 

— that's  what  guarantees  the  quality  of  the  cigars 
inside.  Brand  names  should  not  be  so  important 
to  you. 

What  you  want  most  of  all  when  you  buy 
cigars  is  a  plain  guarantee — something  by  which 
you  can  distinguish  the  brands  of  one  manufac- 
turer from  another — so  that  you  can  tell  the  good 
cigars  from  the  poor  ones.  You  have  this  guar- 
antee of  goodness  in  the  "Triangle  A"  merit 
mark. 

The  "Triangle  A"  distinguishes  the  best 
brands  of  cigars  from  the  great  mass  of  irrespons- 
ible brands  that  depend  for  their  sale  on  pretty 
labels  and  cute  names — and  on  your  own  in- 
difference. 

You  can  understand  how  every  "Triangle  A" 
brand  must  be  good  value,  because  if  any  one 
brand  bearing  the  "Triangle  A"  merit  mark  were 
poor  quality  it  would  not  only  kill  the  sale  of 
that  brand,  but  would  hurt  our  whole  business. 

As  representative  "Triangle  A"  brands  we  mention 

Royal  Bengals 


The  New  Cremo 

Am, 

Chi  Ids 

Snanaflora 


Stickney's  New  Tariff 

ital 
1ii( .  and  1  Or  -'"  ■') 

j   IOC. 


,   il   I 

le  i  igars,  lOfor  15c.) 
The  Qnico 

ictoi 
Palma  de  Cuba 


•Book  of  Complete  Cigar  Information  sent  free 
A  postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.      Send  for  it  today 

Department  C 

AMERICAN  CIGAR  COMPANY,  111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


"J.  F.  C,"  Sewickley,  Pa.— "(i)  What  is  the  cor- 
rect use  of  should  and  would  (a)  in  sentences  ex- 
pressing obligation;  (b)  in  conditional  sentences  ? 
(2)  Are  not  these  words  greatly  abused  by  educated 
people?  (3)  Are  not  the  English  more  careful  in 
the  use  of  these  words  than  the  Americans  ?" 

The  words  follow,  in  the  main,  the  usage  of  shall 
and  will,  but  with  certain  modifications  required  by 
their  common  u^e  in  dependent  sentences. 

Shall  points  originally  to  the  dependence  or  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  the  subject  by  the  determina- 
tion of  a  foreign  will,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mand, as  a  moral  obligation,  or  even  as  a  physical 
necessity,  whereas  will  denotes  the  subjective  resolve 
and  inclination  of  the  agent. 

Shall  and  will  are  used  as  auxiliaries  in  the  simple 
future  tense  as  follows:  I  shall  ;  thou  wilt  ;  he 
will  ;  we  shall  ;  you  will  ;  they  will.  As  auxil- 
iaries expressing  a  determination,  threat,  command, 
or  permission,  their  use  is  precisely  the  opposite,  as 
follows:  I  will  ;  thou  shall  ;  he  shall  ;  we  will  , 
you  shall ;  they  shall.  But  the  form  of  the  absolute 
future  may  be  chosen  to  express  determination,  in 
a  prophetic  way;  as,  "You  will  rue  this."  Yet  the 
imperative  form  may  be  used  in  foretelling  to  imply 
a  wish  or  an  opinion  of  the  speaker;  as,  "They  shall 
all  get  their  deserts." 

In  interrogations  the  form  required  in  the  answer 
is  sometimes  adopted  in  the  query;  as,  "Shall  you 
not  come  to  see  us? "  "I  hope  I  shall."  In  the  form 
of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony  given  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  interrogative  form  used  is 
"Wilt  thou  have  this  woman,  etc.?"  To  which  the 
man  answers,  "I  will." 

In  the  potential  or  conditional  mode  shall  and 
should  express  simple  futurity  and  sometimes  doubt. 
"Whoever  shall  get  her  will  have  a  treasure"  ex- 
presses simple  futurity;  while,  "should  he  come" 
expresses  doubt  as  to  his  coming  at  some  future  time. 

In  indirect  discourse,  shall  may  be  used  as  well  as 
will  when  the  idea  of  volition  or  control  attaches  to 
the  second  or  third  person;  as,  "He  told  me  he 
should  do  it";  but,  in  the  United  States  shall  is  being 
supplanted  by  will,  and  the  foregoing  sentence  is 
more  euphoniously  rendered,  "He  told  me  he  would 
do  it."  Should  is  used  also  in  a  conditional  or  sub- 
junctive sense,  the  idea  of  past  time  being  altogether 
lost  sight  of,  and  may  express  (a)  supposition,  either 
conditional  or  concessive,  in  the  P''otasis,  i.e.,  the 
conditional  or  introductory  clause  as,  "If  I  should 
go,  he  would  kill  me."  (6)  Hesitation  or  modesty; 
as,  "I  should  hardly  think  so."  (c)  Obligation  in 
various  degrees,  usually  milder  than  ought  ;  as, 
"You  should  be  obedient." 

Would,  when  emphasized,  expresses  persistence, 
wilfulness,  or  determination.  It  is  used  also  (a)  to 
express  desire  or  inclination  to  do  some  stated  thing; 
as,  "He  said  he  would  learn  to  write";  (h)  to  make 
a  conditional  assertion,  disposed  or  inclined  on  sonic- 
implied  condition;  as,  "He  would  give  (if  he  were 
able)";  (r)  to  express  determined  action,  as  to  a 
certain  course;  was  determined;  as,  "He  would 
go,  I  could  not  detain  him." 

(2)  We  think  not.      (3)  Whether  or  not  the  Eng 
are  inclined  to  be  more  careful  in  the  use  of   !■  ■ 
words  we  do  not   Know.      We  believe,  however,   that 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  correct 
English  in  America  than    any  vherc  el  e  in  the  world. 
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WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  WAR  RUMORS 

MEAN 

IN  spite  of  the  exchanges  of  courtesies  and  renewed  protesta- 
tions of  friendship  between  the  Governments  at  Washington 
and  Tokyo  which  have  followed  each  turbulent  outbreak  of 
anti-Japanese  feeling  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  papers  bring  us 
ever  fresh  rumors  of  a  growing 
estrangement  between  the  two 
nations.  The  grievances  of  the 
Japanese  children  at  the  hands  of 
the  San-Francisco  School  Board 
were  long  ago  adjusted  by  the 
august  intervention  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Japanese  restaurant  and 
bath-house  proprietors  who  suf- 
fered ill-usage  at  the  hands  of  San- 
Francisco  hoodlums  are  prom- 
ised redress  through  the  courts; 
General  Kuroki  has  been  among 
us  extolling  the  beauties  of  peace 
to  such  good  effect  that  a  Japan- 
America  peace  society  has  been 
formed  in  his  honor;  yet  the  sin- 
ister and  bewildering  rumors  con- 
tinue to  circulate.  So  convincing 
have  they  been  that  the  impres- 
sionable "Mr.  Dooley"  draws  a 
touching  picture  of  "  Tiddy  Ro- 
senfelt  "  as  he  isdiscovered  under 
a  bed  "  with  a  small  language- 
book  thryin'  to  lam  to  say  '  Spare 
us'  in  th'  Jap'nese  tongue." 
Their  explanation,  we  are  now 
told,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  exig- 
encies of  Japan's  domestic  poli- 
tics. There,  as  here,  the  time  of 
elections  draws  nigh,  and  the 
Progressive  party,  in  need  of  an 
issue  on  which  to  overthrow  the 
present  ministry,  have  selected 
as  their  political  weapon  the 
demand    for   a    more   aggressive 


From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  bv  Underwood  A  Underwood,  1905,  New  York. 


(  (U'XT   OKUMA,    IN    HIS    GARDENS    IN    TOKYO. 

He  is  the  man  who  introduced  party  politics  into  Japan. 


In 
spite  of  his  recent  retirement  from  public  life,  he  is  still  re- 
garded .is  the  real  leader  of  the  Progressive  party. 


attitude  toward  the  United  States  in  protest  against  the  em- 
barrassing outbreaks  of  race  prejudice  in  San  Francisco.  Altho 
we  are  assured  in  advices  from  Tokyo  that  this  agitation  is  meant 
for  home  consumption  only,  it  has  been  seized  upon  by  sensation- 
loving  papers  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Japan  and  America  until,  as 
the  Baltimore  News  remarks,  "press  reverberation  has  magnified 

the  noise  of  a  small  affair  into  a 
great  tumult,  in  whicn  alarmists 
are  noting  sounds  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
Japan."  Thus  while  the  more 
conservative  papers  in  both  coun- 
tries scout  the  idea  of  such  a  con- 
flict as  almost  inconceivable,  the 
Japanese  newspaper  Hoclii.  the 
organ  of  Count  Okuma,  after 
declaring  the  San-Francisco  out- 
rages "  worse  than  the  murder  of 
a  missionary  in  China,  which 
resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Kiao 
Chow,"  asks  "who  would  blame 
an  appeal  to  the  last  measure  if 
an  impotency  to  protect  treaty 
rights  is  proved?"  And  the 
Nichi  Nichi,  of  Tokyo,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "even  traditional 
friendship  will  not  escape  a  rup- 
ture should  incidents  like  those 
which  have  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco be  repeated. "  At  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  Progressives 
in  Tokyo  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed containing  the  following  state- 
ments : 

"The  anti-Japanese  acts  are 
not  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington must  be  held  responsible 
for  its  failure  to  prevent  such 
outrages. 

"The  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment toward  that  in  Washington 
has  so  far  been  unsatisfactory  to 
the  nation,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  proper  steps  should  be  taken 
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POSING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

A  slight  delay  in  securing  the  negative  for  that  great  picture, 
"  Friendship." 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

by  our  Government  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  dignity  and 
permanently  insure  the  safety  of  the  rights  and  property  of  our 
compatriots  in  America." 

Even  more  bellicose  are  the  words  attributed  to  Viscount  Tani. 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  "  Should  diplomacy  fail  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
solution,  the  only  way  open  to-  us  is  an  appeal  to  arms."  Other 
Tokyo  dispatches  assure  us,  however,  that  the  Progressives  them- 
seves  would  take  the  lead  in  denouncing  war  did  any  real  danger 
of  war  exist.  "  There  are  politicians  in  Japan,  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Times,  "and  some  of  them 
are  just  as  reckless  in  their  utterances."  In  Washington  Secre- 
tary Root  refuses  to  dignify  the  rumors  of  war  by  discussing 
them,  while  Secretary  Taft  remarks  with  conviction :  "  Never 
mind  the  news  that  keeps  coming;  we  will  have  no  war  with 
Japan."  These  stories,  he  adds,  "do  not  always  mean  all  they 
seem  to  mean  on  the  surface."  Further  reassurance  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  is  to  make  "  a  call  of  courtesy  "  upon  Japan. 
"The  Secretary  has  gone  forth  on  many  amission  of  tranquillity," 
remarks  the  New  York  World,  "  and  it  has  been  unfailingly  the 
case  that  peace  like  a  river  flowed  by  the  paths  he  trod."  It  is 
generally  agreed  both  in  Washington  and  Tokyo  that  no  real 
menace  to  international  peace  exists  if  the  press  in  both  countries 
will  refrain  from  inflammatory  reports  and  agitation.  In  Tokyo 
the  newspaper  men  have  been  officially  warned  on  this  point, 
while  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  /'ost 
states  that  "the  Administration  will  thank  the  American  press  to 
let  the  Japanese  situation  alone."  The  sooner  the  people  in  both 
countries  come  to  understand  that  the  outcry  against  the  United 
States  Government  is  merely  a  matter  of  Japanese  politics  the 
better  it  will  be  all  around,  exclaims  the  New  York  Commercial. 
First  the  Japanese  question  served  as  the  football  of  politics  in 
San  Francisco,  and  now  it  is  being  put  to  a  similar  use  in  Tokyo. 
Says  the  New  York  //  'orld: 

"The  agitation  of  the  Japanese  Progressives  over  the  San-Fran- 
cisco question  is  further  evidence  how  fast  their  country  is  becom- 
ing Westernized.  Count  Okuma  is  now  'a  statesman  out  of  a 
job.'  The  Progressive  party  is  made  up  of  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  Saionji  Ministry.     The  last  session  of  the  Diet  closed  March 


28.  None  of  the  three  principal  parties  possest  a  majority  in  the 
Lower  House.  Nevertheless,  Marquis  Saionji,  whose  paity  con- 
trolled only  172  votes  in  a  chamber  of  379  members,  encountered 
no  serious  opposition.  But  the  general  elections  are  to  be  held 
next  year.  The  Progressives  are  badly  in  need  of  a  popular  issue, 
and,   not   being   accountable   for   the   Government's   policy,   the 

temptation  to  turn  jingoes  is  too  strong  for  them 

"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  jingoism  that  irresponsible  politicians 
and  minority  parties  succumb  to  it  first.  Governments  yield  to  its 
attacks  slowly.  Certainly  the  Japanese  Government  shows  no 
symptoms  of  yielding  in  the  tactful  way  it  is  meeting  the  San- 
Francisco  question,  and  what  makes  Count  Okuma's  case  more 
pathetic  is  that  the  Japanese  nation  manifests  no  desire  to  oppose 
the  Government." 

"  It  is  a  significant  fact,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Suit, 
"that  Count  Okuma,  who,  tho  now  in  private  life,  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  jingoes,  was  the  man  who  introduced  party  govern- 
ment into  Japan."  While  agreeing  with  the  general  opinion  of 
our  press  that  both  governments  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
causes  of  friction,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  both  are  hampered  by  certain  influences  which 
"  are  constantly  at  work  tending  to  undermine  the  good  understand- 
ing which  exists  between  them."  Of  these  influences — of  which 
"  the  jingo  sentiment  which  finds  expression  in  the  yellow  press  of 
Japan  is  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous  "—we  read  : 

"The  place  which  Japan  has  secured  in  the  council  of  nations  is 
regarded  with  the  reverse  of  satisfaction  by  others  besides  her  late 
antagonist.  The  peace  of  Portsmouth  was  accepted  merely  as  a 
truce  by  a  powerful  party  in  Russia  and  by  their  sympathizers 
elsewhere.  There  will  never  be  wanting  venal  pens  to  forward 
the  ambitions  that  suffered  shipwreck  with  the  collapse  of  the 
naval  and  military  prestige  of  the  Czardom.  Nor  should  the  fact 
be  overlooked  that  some  of  the  war  correspondents  who  left  Japan 
bitterly  chagrined  over  the  way  in  which  they  were  kept  under 
courteous  but  irritating  surveillance,  miss  no  opportunity  of  trying 
to  get  even  with  their  late  hosts.     From  a  combination  of  causes, 


OUR  OPEN  DOOR. 

In  spite  of  the  treatment  of  which  the  Japs  complain  so  loudly  in 

the  United  States  they  still  insist  on  coming  in,  and  there  is  no  rush 

to  get  out. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

therefore,  Japanese  war-scares  find  ready  and  active  promoters, 
as  well  as  a  credulous  public.  They  are  not  the  less  preposterous 
on  that  account,  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  numer- 
ous enemies  whom  Japan  has  made  are  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
any  indication  of  a   bellicose   temper  among  her  people,  no  less 
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GOVERNOR    HUGHES    AND    HIS    STAFF. 


than  of  the  causes  of  irritation  which  may  be  furnished  by  a  sec- 
tion of  ours.  While  it  is  true  that  anti-American  sentiment  hardly 
exists  in  Japan,  that  does  not  prevent  the  most  alarming  construc- 
tion being  placed  on  the  most  trivial  incidents  and  intrigues  of  the 
internal  politics  of  the  Empire." 

The  New  York  Globe  claims  to  find,  in  incidents  which  it  ad- 
mits to  be  "  international  nuisances,"  a  bond  of  sympathy  rather 
than  a  cause  of  hostility  between  the  two  countries.     Thus  : 

"  If  affliction  tries,  it  also  binds  when  the  sufferings  of  individ- 
uals or  states  are  alike.  And  as  both  America  and  Japan  have 
suffered  not  a  little  from  the  blatherskite  and  all  his  machinations, 
each  will  feel  the  other's  affliction  in  its  own.  " 

A  few  years,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "  will  show 
how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  in  order  to  place  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  upon  a  permanently  harmo- 
nious basis";  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  will  not  say  that 
there  is  no  real  friction  between  the  two  countries,  nor  that  the 
situation  may  not  become  serious.     Says  The  Post: 

"  International  clamors  artfully  and  selfishly  raised  sometimes 
have  evil  consequences.  They  are  certain  to,  if  persisted  in.  An 
example  is  the  present  state  of  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Such  an  amount  of  suspicion  and  inflammatory  insinuation 
has  found  a  place  in  the  press  of  either  country  that  the  efforts 
made  by  public  men  and  professors  and  the  better  class  of  jour- 
nalists have  succeeded  in  allaying  only  a  part  of  the  ill  feeling. 
Our  difficulty  with  Japan  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  artificially 
created,  but  it  may  become  real." 

To  the  San  Francisco  Call  the  agitation  at  Tokyo  affords  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  Japanese  are  a  quarrelsome  people,  and 
that  "as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  come  here  there  will  be 
trouble  and  international  friction."  In  another  editorial  The  Call 
treats  the  situation  facetiously.     We  read  : 

"It  is  learned  that  Count  Okuma  is  getting  ready  to  settle 
'the  San-Francisco  question'  out  of  hand  by  the  astonishing 
method  of  demanding  a  public  apology  from  .Mayor  Schmit/.. 
San  Francisco  will  gladly  go  further  than  that  and  give  him 
Schmitz  for  keeps.  There  is  no  use  for  Schmitz  here.  It  may 
be  that  Okuma  has  more  influence  witli  Schmitz  than  any  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  have  recently  been  bombarding  him  with  sug- 
gestions, to  no  purpose.     Schmitz  owes  San  Francisco  more  apol- 


ogies than  would  patch  Japan  a  mile,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
will  welch  on  his  obligations." 


THE  FIRST  VETO  OF  TWO-CENT  FARES 

THE  most  conspicuous,  and.  it  was  generally  supposed,  the 
most  popular,  feature  of  recent  railroad  legislation  by  the 
individual  States  has  been  the  wide-spread  establishment  of  a 
maximum  passenger  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile.  No  less  than  nine- 
teen legislatures  have  passed  two-cent-fare  laws.  The  first 
thought,  therefore,  when  Governor  Hughes's  veto  of  a  similar  bill 
for  New  York  State  was  announced,  was  that  the  Governor  had 
imperiled  his  quickly  acquired  popularity.  The  earliest  comment 
paid  tribute  to  his  courage  in  disregarding  this  aspect  of  the  case 
and  deciding  it  absolutely  on  what  he  believed  to  be  its  merits. 
But  any  misgivings  that  his  friends  may  have  felt  seem  to  have 
been  groundless.  Popular  opinion  throughout  the  country,  as  re- 
flected in  the  press,  inclines  to  accept  Governor  Hughes's  veto  as 
another  striking  proof  of  the  integrity  of  his  statesmanship.  In 
his  veto  message  the  Governor  points  out  that  "  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  not  preceded  by  legislative  investigation  or  suitable  in- 
quiry under  the  authority  of  the  State."  and  that  it  is  therefore  an 
effort  to  provide  a  remedy  for  existing  conditions  "through  arbi- 
trary action."  To  this  extent  it  "represents  a  policy  seriously 
mistaken  and  pregnant  with  disaster."  He  reminds  us.  however. 
that  there  is  now  a  better  way  available  in  New  York  State  for 
the  correction  of  such  injustices  as  the  two-cent  law  predicates. 
To  quote  : 

"  It  is  practically  impossible,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  many  questions  requiring  consideration,  for  the  leg- 
islature to  deal  directly  with  railroad  rates  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Where  a  matter  requires  investigation  in  order  that  a  just 
result  may  be  reached,  the  obvious  course  is  to  create  a  body  which 
can  investigate  with  expert  assistance  as  summarily  as  possible 
and  which  shall  have  adequate  power  to  make  appropriate  orders. 
Such  a  body  has  been  created  in  this  State  through  the  Public- 
Service  Commissions  Law.  recently  enacted. 

"  Provision  is  made  for  inquiry  into  matters  of  freight  rates  and 
pas>enger  lares  and  lor  the  fixing  of  such  rates  as  shall  be  found 
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just  and  reasonable.  If  a  passenger  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  is  just 
and  reasonable  it  can  be  fixt.  If  it  is  not  just  and  reasonable  it 
should  not  be  fixt. 

"  It  will  be  said  that  this  requires  time  and  investigation.  But 
it  will  not  require  any  longer  time  or  any  more  protracted  investi- 
gation than  is  necessary  to  reach  a  right  result.  The  interests  of 
the  country  are  so  great  and  our  individual  interests  are  so  closely 
interwoven  that  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  spirit  of  impatience  with  the  orderly  processes 
of  inquiry." 

Many  of  the  States  which  so  hastily  enacted  two-cent  laws  now 
find  themselves  involved  in  protracted  litigation  with  their  rail- 
roads, so  that,  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  remarks,  "it  may  be 
expected  that  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Hughes  New  York 
will  be  enjoying  reduced  passenger  rates  long  before  the  muddle 
of  lawsuits  growing  out  of  the  arbitrary  two-cent-rate  laws  in  other 
States  has  been  cleared  away."  Illinois  is  one  of  the  States  in 
which  a  two-cent-fare  law  is  already  being  contested.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  adoption  of  such  a  law  has  resulted  in  various  efforts 
at  retaliation  by  the  railroads,  and  the  press  of  that  State  greet 
Governor  Hughes's  action  with  special  interest.  "This  veto  will 
create  a  national-sensation,"  asserts  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times, 
for  "  it  is  in  bold  disregard  of  all  considerations  of  popularity." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  that  Governor  Hughes  has  done 
a  public  service  by  his  veto,  but  it  points  out  that  New  York  has 
its  Public  Utilities  Law — a  Hughes  measure — to  fall  back  on, 
while  other  States  are  not  so  well  equipped.     We  read  : 

"  Where  such  a  tribunal  has  been  created  and  a  procedure  both 
orderly  and  efficient  exists  to  decide  rates.  Governor  Hughes's 
arguments  are  pertinent.  A  two-cent-a-mile  rate  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished only  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  conditions. 
Where  no  such  tribunal  has  been  provided,  the  legislature  must 
act  and  let  the  burden  be  thrown  on  the  railroads  of  proving  the 
step  wrong." 

This  veto,   predicts  the    Springfield   Republican,  will  improve 
Governor   Hughes's   standing  with    the    conservative  element   i  i 
politics  and  "  will  not  damage  him  at  all  with  the  reasonably  ra. 
ical  element."     His  veto  message  is  absolutely  sound,  asserts  the 
Springfield  Union.     So  far  we  listen   in   vain  for  the  chorus  of 


denunciation  from  the  "  hot-gospelers  "  as  predicted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  In  Governor  Hughes's  own  State  almost  the  only 
protest  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hearst's  papers.  Thus  the  New 
York  American  remarks  briefly  : 

"  We  suppose  the  Governor  knows  that  if  there  were  no  water 
in  their  stocks  the  railroads  could  be  operated  profitably  at  a  one- 
cent  fare. 

"Anyway,  it  is  a  great  day  for  the  railroads  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  which  owns  them." 

By  the  New  York  Commercial  the  veto  message  is  hailed  as  "a 
state  paper  of  vast  importance  and  especial  significance  just  at  this 
time.".  It  may  almost  be  said,  asserts  The  Evening  Mail,  that 
by  this  veto  the  Governor  "has  made  himself  the  dominating 
figure,  and  his  policy  the  ruling  policy,  in  all  that  sphere  of  corpo- 
ration regulation  that  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
and  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Government."  Says 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  optimistically: 

"  This  veto  can  not  fail  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  pub- 
lic sentiment.  '  It  can  not  fail  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  impaired 
confidence  in  railroad  securities.  In  conjunction  with  President 
Roosevelt's  conservative  and  helpful  railroad  speech,  delivered  at 
Indianapolis,  it  gives  to  the  investors  of  the  country  renewed  as- 
surance of  protection  and  fair  play." 


THE  ANTHRACITE  SUITS 

PHE  suits  just  brought  by  the  Government  against  the  anthra- 
-*-  cite  roads  of  Pennsylvania  will  perhaps  interest  the  average 
American  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  chances  of  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  winter's  supply  of  fuel. 
The  Government  desires  to  find  out,  according  %y  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings,  whether  a  combination  of  coal  roads  exists  which 
is  amenable  to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  If  it  is  found  possible 
to  dissolve  the  alleged  combination,  we  are  informed  that  natural 
competition  may  lower  the  price  of  coal.  Pending  the  determina- 
tion of  the  suit,  however,  things  will  go  on  as  now,  and  one  paper 
remarks  that  "as  this  will  take  from  three  to  five  years,  the  price 
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PRESIDENTS  OF   THE    INDICTED    COAL    ROADS. 


of  next  winter's  coal  will  not  be  immediately  affected."  The  facts 
upon  which  the  suits  are  based,  and  the  aim  of  the  Government  in 
prosecuting  them,  are  outlined  thus  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail : 

"It  is  alleged  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Lehigh,  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  control  practically  'all  the  means  of 
transportation  between  the  anthracite  mines  and  tidewater';  that 
they  transport  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  tonnage,  control 
90  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  deposits,  and  produce  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  supply,  and  that  the  independent  operators  produce 
'about  20  per  cent,  of  the  supply,  which  would  be  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  the  output  of  the  defendants  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  latter.' 

"The  charge  is  that  the  defendants  have  conspired  to  silence 
competition  among  themselves  and  'to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  in- 
dependent output  in  competition  with  their  own,'  by  'uniting 
competing  railroads  under  a  common  source  of  control '  and  ex- 
torting a  uniform  contract  from  the  independents.  What  is  de- 
manded is  an  injunction  breaking  up  these  combinations,  dissolv- 
ing these  contracts,  and  terminating  the  mergers  between  the 
railroads  and  the  coal  companies." 

Altho  a  combination  in  some  form  is  almost  universally  believed 
to  exist,  the  success  of  the  present  suits  is  regarded  by  the  press 
as  by  no  means  certain.  "  Our  courts  have  never  been  able  to  see 
through  a  corporation,"  complains  the  Philadelphia  Press,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"  Legal  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  in  the  anthracite  combina- 
tion to  secure  all  the  benefits  of  a  trust  and  evade  all  the  penalties 
against  monopolies.  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  evidently  be- 
lieves he  has  a  case  which  will  shear  its  way  through  all  the  vari- 
ous legal  subtleties  by  which  the  actual  is  prevented  from  being 
the  legal  fact." 

The  public  generally,  says  the  New  York  World,  \\\\\  not  be 
surprized  that  the  Government  has  at  last  brought  these  suits,  but 
Mr.  Baer,  of  the  Reading,  it  adds,  "will  probably  be  as  greatly 
astonished  by  the  news  that  he  is  suspected  of  violating  a  Federal 
statute  as  Mr.  Harriman  would  be  in  his  own  case."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  condemning  the  alleged  policy  of  the  anthra- 
cite roads,  concludes : 

"Whatever  there  may  be  to  say  in  defense  of  such  a  policy — and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  allied  railways  will  have  a  plausible  an- 
swer—a situation  of  this  sort  is  clearly  one  which  could  not  be 
permitted  to  exist  without  scrutiny  by  the  public  authorities.  If 
there  is  any  good  basis  for  the  Government's  assertions,  a  virtual 


monopoly  in  a  necessary  of  life  has  been  created.  It  may  be  a 
benevolent  monopoly  ;  the  facts  on  that  point  remain  to  be  proved. 
But  the  experience  of  markets  is  that  the  benevolence  of  monopo- 
lies can  never  be  safely  left  to  their  own  devices.  The  State  may 
not  destroy  them,  but  it  can  not  ignore  the  duty  of  supervising 
and  restraining  them." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   PLAN   FOR 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 

'  I  "HE  most  widely  discust  feature  of  President  Roosevelt's 
*  Georgia-day  speeches  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  is  his 
assertion  that  "  workmen  should  receive  a  certain  definite  and  lim- 
ited compensation  for  all  accidents  in  industry,  irrespective  of 
negligence."  To  this  end,  he  claims,  there  should  be  additional 
legislation.  Some  surprize  is  exprest  that  the  President  should 
declare  in  so  unqualified  a  way  for  this  principle,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  national  employers'  liability  law  is  now  before  the 
courts,  the  railway  companies  contending  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. So  far  it  has  been  upheld  by  one  judge  and  declared  void 
by  two.  In  spite  of  their  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
some  papers  express  amazement  that  he  should  discuss  the  subject 
with  no  deference  to  the  judicial  opinions  against  him.  To  state 
the  case  in  the  President's  own  words  : 

"At  present,  both  in  the  sphere  covered  by  National  legislation, 
and  in  the  sphere  covered  by  State  legislation,  the  law  in  too  many 
cases  leaves  the  financial  burden  of  industrial  accidents  to  be 
borne  by  the  injured  workmen  and  their  families ;  and  a  workman 
who  suffers  from  an  accident  either  has  no  case  at  all  for  redress 
or  else  must  undertake  a  suit  for  damages  against  his  employer. 
The  present  practise  is  based  on  the  view  announced  nearly  sev- 
enty years  ago,  that  principles  of  justice  and  good  sense  demand 
that  a  workman  shall  take  upon  himself  all  the  ordinary  risks  of 
his  occupation.'  In  my  view,  principles  of  justice  and  good  sense 
demand  the  very  reverse  of  this  view,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  unsound  and  productive  of  wide-spread  suffering. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sound  economic  reason  for 
distinction  between  accidents  caused  by  negligence  and  those 
which  are  unavoidable,  and  the  law  should  be  such  that  the  pay- 
ment of  those  accidents  will  become  automatic  instead  of  being  a 
matter  for  a  lawsuit.  Workmen  should  receive  a  certain  definite 
and  limited  compensation  for  all  accidents  in  industry,  irrespective 
of  negligence.  When  the  employer,  the  agent  of  the  public,  on 
his  own  responsibilitv  and  for  his  own  profit,  in  the  business  of 
serving  the  public,  starts  in  motion  agencies  which  create  r 
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for  others,  he  should  take  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  risks 
involved;  and  tho  the  burden  will  at  the  moment  be  his,  it  will 
ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  general  public 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  shock  of  the  accident  be  diffused,  for  it 
will  be  transferred  from  employer  to  consumer,  for  whose  benefit 
all  industries  are  carried  on." 

Altho  the  President  is  convinced  that  "  the  temporary  burden  in- 
volved would  not  hamper  our  industries,"  this  view  is  not  yet 
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IN   THE  SPEAKERS'   STAND   ON    GEORGIA    DAY 

At  the  President's  right  hand  stands  General  Grant,  while  Admiral 
Evans  supports  him  on  his  left. 

shared  by  the  majority  of  employers  of  labor  in  this  country.  The 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  cites  his  utterance  as  showing  that  "  the 
radical  tendencies  of  his  mind  are  becoming  more  marked,"  and 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  admits  that  he  "took  advanced 
ground."  Some  papers,  however,  like  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.), 
the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.;,  and  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican  (Ind.  Rep.  i,  range  themselves  on  the  President's  side.  Says 
The  Press  : 

"  A  workingmr.n's  body  is  his  capital,  and  when  he  loses  an  eye 
or  a  limb  it  means  more  to  him  than  the  loss  of  a  member  to  a 
man,  capitalist  or  otherwise,  whose  usefulness  may  survive  being 
crippled  physically.  Such  injuries  are  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
society,  and  it  is  a  hardship  that  the  loss  should  fall  wholly  upon 
either  the  employer  or  employee.  It  is  right  in  principle  that  it 
should  be  assessed  upon  the  industry,  and  be  collected  from  every- 
body as  part  of  the  price  of  the  article,  and  thus  be  proportioned 
to  the  benefit  received  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  by 
being  proportioned  to  the  consumption  of  the  product  of  his 
class." 

Says  the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.),  in  support  of  the  President's 
argument : 

"  Reduced  to  plain  language  the  President's  proposition  is  that 
the  same  insurance  be  placed  upon  the  life  and  limb  of  the  work- 
ingman  as  is  now  on  the  machine  that  he  operates  or  the  factory 
in  which  he  is  employed 

"The  insurance  of  workingmen  by  employers  would  distribute 
the  cost  just  as  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  on  factories  is  now  dis- 
tributed. It  would  be  paid  by  those  to  supply  whose  needs  the 
risks  of  industry  are  taken.  It  would  not  be  burdensome  upon 
them  because  it  would  be  widely  distributed  and  it  would  take  a 
great  burden  from  shoulders  now  bent  under  it." 


The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  criticizes  the  Presi- 
dent's position  for  the  following  reasons,  which  are  echoed  in 
many  sections  of  the  press  : 

"The  workingman,  whether  he  be  of  organized  labor  or  not.  is 
but  a  simple  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  no  more  entitled  to 
class  legislation,  preferring  him  above  other  citizens,  than  are  the 
trust  magnates.  We  are  hotly  engaged  with  a  universal  effort  in 
the  work  of  putting  down  trusts.  We  would  rectify  the  error  of 
the  class  legislation  that  made  the  multimillionaire  a  possibility 
and  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  worse 
than  folly  to  inaugurate  another  season  of  such  legislation,  even 
tho  it  be  in  the  interest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  After 
all,  the  trusts  and  the  workingman  do  not  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  American  people." 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FIRST  GRAFT 
CONVICTION 

"  I  "HE  conviction  of  Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz  on  the  charge 
■*■  of  extorting  money  from  the  French-restaurant  keepers  is 
the  first  formal  conviction  in  San  Francisco's  sensational  cam- 
paign against  municipal  graft.  It  seems  that  the  event  is  received 
with  great  rejoicing  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  press 
throughout  the  country  echo  something  of  this  satisfaction. 
There  is  an  impression,  however,  that  greater  offenders  than  Mayor 
Schmitz  are  still  at  large  in  the  same  community.  "The  drag-net 
of  justice,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "seems  to  be  constructed 
so  that  its  meshes  will  hold  the  little  fish  and  let  the  big  fish 
through."  "Poor  Schmitz,"  adds  the  same  paper,  "is  by  no 
means  a  great  malefactor,"  but  "a  vain.  weak,  good-natured,  pop- 
ular sort  of  man."  To  The  Mail  he  is  "a  disquieting  exhibit  of 
democracy"  which  "suggests  dry-rot  somewhere."  The  Globe, 
which  characterizes  him  as  "  the  jaunty,  the  ambassadorial,  graft- 
ing, comely  Schmitz,"  warns  us  against  too  lightly  estimating  the 
effects  of  such  a  scandal  as  his  indictment  supplies.  .  We  read  : 

"It  is  one  of  those  morsels  which  quickly  find  their  way  into 
the  Japanese,  the  English,  French,  and  German  journals  and  re- 
views. '  Ay  !  a  bit  of  material,  very  material,  evidence,'  will  be 
their  comment.  By  such  evidence  as  this  the  estimate  of  our 
Government  is  formed  and  reformed.  It  will  affect  the  valuation 
of  our  political  morality  and,  therefore,  the  estimate  of  almost 
everything  else  political  about  us. 

"The  other  day  Schmitz  was  in  Europe,  a  sort  of  municipal 
ambassador  from  San  Francisco;  recently  he  was  at  Washington 
driving  hard  bargains  with  the  President  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  tho  it  was  his  duty  to  perform  these  functions,  and 
tho  we  should  remember  constantly  that  it  was  the  officer,  the 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  rather  than  the  man  Schmitz  who  was 
acting,  there  is  little  comfort  to  be  had  from  this  impersonal  view. 
Indeed,  the  burden  of  the  disgrace  is  just  this — that  such  a  man 
could  occupy  such  an  office.  The  'undesirable  citizens'^/-  ex- 
cellence are  those  who  offend  in  public  office.  In  comparison  with 
his  offense  against  the  nation  at  large  the  statutory  crime  of 
Eugene  Schmitz  is  pitifully  insignificant." 

The  charge  of  extortion  on  which  Mayor  Schmitz  has  been  con- 
victed is  a  relatively  minor  one  compared  with  thebribery  indict- 
ments in  connection  with  the  gas  and  street-railway  franchises  on 
which  he  still  awaits  trial.  It  is  announced,  however,  that  an  ap- 
peal against  the  present  verdict  will  be  carried  before  a  higher 
court.  Meanwhile,  Judge  Dunne  has  refused  to  accept  bail,  and 
the  Mayor  remains  in  his  cell,  altho  he  refuses  to  relinquish  his 
office.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  :  "  I  do  not  take  this  as  a  defeat, 
and  the  decision  makes  me  all  the  more  determined  to  seek  and 
secure  justice  in  another  court."  A  San-Francisco  dispatch  gives 
the  following  graphic  account  of  the  rendering  of  the  verdict : 

"When  Foreman  Capp  said 'Guilty,' a  long-drawn 'Ah  ! '  ran 
through  the  crowd.  Then  'Good  !'  cried  a  voice  in  a  far  corner, 
and  'Good  !  Good  !'  echoed  another  spectator  further  in  front. 

"  Rudolph  Spreckels  was  walking  swiftly  down  the  right  aisle  as 
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the  sentence  fell  from  the  foreman's  lips.     He  sank  into  a  near-by 
seat  as  tho  arrested  by  some  sharp  command. 

"All  over  the  house  people  were  jumping  up  now,  and  some  of 
them  turned  to  the  strangers  at  their  elbows  and  thrust  out  their 
hands  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  long-looked-for  moment  and  said, 
'Shake.'" 


THAT  FIERCE  LIGHT  THAT  BEATS  UPON 
MR.  FAIRBANKS 

SENATOR  HEMENWAY,  manager  of  the  Fairbanks  boom 
^  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination  next  year,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Vice-President  "  expects  neither  bou- 
quets nor  bricks  from  the  Administration."  Altho  this  expecta- 
tion of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  appears  to 
be  fully  justified,  the  press  of  the  country  promise  to  supply  the 
omission  in  missiles  of  both  kinds.  Thus  Collier's  Weekly,  both 
editorially  and  by  means  of  a  signed  article  by  Mr.  Gilson  Gard- 
ner, lays  rude  and  merciless  hands  upon  what  it  calls  "  the  Fair- 
banks legend."  Mr.  Gardner  unveils  a  truly  interesting  picture 
which  he  claims  to  be  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  Vice-President 
engaged  in  the  gentle  art  of  molding  the  public's  opinion  of  him- 
self by  the  aid  of  a  hired  biographer  and  a  group  of  secretly  owned 
newspapers.  The  hired  biographer,  we  are  told,  explains  the  ex- 
istence of  the  "  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks," 
which  Mr.  Fairbanks,  it  is  alleged,  on  his  Western  tour  during  the 
Roosevelt  campaign  in  1904,  "handed  out  to  all  who  came  aboard 
his  private  car  until  he  reached  the  Pacific  Coast."  The  book  is 
interesting,  Mr.  Gardner  assures  us,  in  three  ways,  namely,  "for 
what  it  tells,  for  what  it  fails  to  tell,  and  for  the  authoritative 
character  of  both."  It  was  written,  according  to  Mr.  Gardner, 
"under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  cor- 
rected copy  and  read  proofs."     We  learn  further: 

"There  are  glowing  tributes  and  eloquent  omissions  ;  but  both 
the  spoken  and  the  omitted  word  gain  new  point  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  approved  of  both.  'In  one  respect." 
says  the  book,  'Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  is  a  self-made  man  — 
that  is,  he  has  succeeded  in  life  without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
wealth  and  influential  friends.' 

"  What,  in  this  sterilized  account  of  his  rise,  is  the  carefully  un- 
mentioned  fact?  Merely  this,  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  owes  all  he  has 
to  the  timely  help  of  two  rich  uncles.  His  first  employment, after 
leaving  college,  was  handed  to  him  by  his  uncle,  William  Henry 
Smith,  who  made  him  manager  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  the  branch 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  with  a  salary  of  $20  a  week  and  an 
understanding  that  he  was  to  have  time  to  study  law  ;  and  his 
second  regular  employment,  some  months  later,  was  handed  him 
by  Uncle  Charles  W.  Smith,  who  made  him— then  a  briefless  cub 
just  admitted  to  the  bar — solicitor  for  the  receiver  of  the  Indian- 
apolis, liloomington  &  Western,  now  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  Rail- 
way, at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 

"In  brief,  the  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  of  his  'Life  and 
Speeches'  is  a  self-made,  struggling  hero.  There  is  a  touch  of 
the  Lincolnesque  in  his  beginnings.  A  log-cabin  was  his  birth- 
place; the  plow  and  harrow  were  his  childhood  toys;  knowledge 
came  with  self-denial,  and  the  pine  knot  was  his  torch  of  truth. 
His  trouserings  were  torn,  and  his  scanty  table  was  spread  at  the 
cost  of  menial  labor,  of  jobs  at  splitting  wood  and  mending  roofs 
pursued  in  leisure  hours  and  on  holidays.  His  professional  career 
was  slow  and  hard. 

"  And  from  the  first  blue  cover  of  the  official  biography  on  tin- 
left  to  the  last  biue  cover  on  the  right  the  word* railroad*  is  not 
itseil. " 

Yet  from  the  age  of  twenty-two,  says  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Pair- 
banks  "  has  been  nothing  but  a  railroad  financier."  According  to 
his  biography  he  "  is  frank  and  open  in  all  his  dealings." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Gardner's  indictment  end  here.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent, we  are  told.  "  has  spent  a  fortune  to  control  the  press,  and  in 
Indiana  ...  he  has  to  a  large  extent  succeeded."  Among  the 
newspapers  which  he  is  said  to  own  or  control  are  the  Indianapo- 
lis News,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  the  other  papers  which  make 


up  what  is  called  the  "  Star  League,"  namely,  the  Muncie  Star 
and  the  Terre  Haute  Star.     The  writer  adds: 

"Mr.  Fairbanks  has  bought  and  supprest  three  papers  since 
1901  —  The  Press  (Ind.),  The  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  The  Senti- 
«/(Dem.i.  It  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fairbanks  has  a  million  dollars  invested  in  publicity  proper- 
ties in  and  out  of  Indianapolis." 

The  Indianapolis  Star  flatly  denies  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  owns  "  a 
dollar's  worth  of  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  or  property  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  or  the  Star  League  of  newspapers."  It  then 
comes  forward  with  the  bouquets,  which  by  this  time  are  in  order. 
We  read  : 

"Why  The  Star  is  for  Fairbanks  does  not  need  any  such  far- 
fetched and  baseless  explanation.  The  reasons  are  that  he  is  the 
united  choice  of  his  party  in  his  own  State  and  the  choice  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Republicans  in  other  States;  that  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  his  nomination  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other 
Presidential  possibility  in  the  party  just  as  the  demand  for  his 
nomination  as  Vice-President  last  time  was  greater  than  that  for 
any  other  man  ;  that  he  is  universally  recognized  as  of  Presiden- 
tial quality,  and  that  his  support  of  and  identification  with  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  coupled  with  his  conservative  and  statesman- 
like habit  and  temperament,  make  him  the  logical  and  ideal  suc- 
cessor to  President  Roosevelt." 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  answer  to  the  Collier's 
article  appears  editorially  in  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  This 
paper  dwells  upon  the  "  palpable  vindictiveness  "  and  "  easily  de- 
monstrable mendacity"  of  Mr.  Gardner's  attack.  Point  after 
point  is  specified  and  flatly  contradicted.  The  $5,000  salary  se- 
cured for  the  young  Fairbanks  by  his  rich  uncle,  Charles  W. 
Smith,  dwindles  in  The  Tribune  to  $840.  To  the  statement  that 
the  Vice-President  "has  a  million  dollars  invested  in  publicity- 
properties  in  and  out  of  Indianapolis"  his  champion  replies: 
"Every  one  familiar  with  the  facts  knows  that  Mr.  Fairbanks,  all 


From  "  Pock,"  copyright,  1907,     R>  \»-ih.  - 

THK    CHAR]  IK  BEAR. 

Devised  by  the  publicity  department   of   the    Fairbanks   boom,  to 
counteract  the  alarming  popularity  of  the  Teddy-bear. 

Keppler  in  Puck  (New  Vork>. 

told,  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  worth  anything  like  a  million 
dollars."     The  writer  concludes  : 

"  That  so  much  misrepresentation  (and  limitations  of  space  pre- 
vent the  pointing  out  of  other  fabrications  quite  as  glaring 
those  to  which  reference  has  been  made  could  be  gathered  into 
so  small  a  space  seems  unbelievable,  but  it  is  even  more  unbeliev- 
able that  any  periodical  pretending  to  respectability  would  publish 
such  reckless  vilification  of  so  clean  and  honorable  a  man  as  Mr. 
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Fairbanks.  A  careful  investigation  would  have  made  necessary 
the  elimination  of  every  line  of  this  article.  When  the  facts  be- 
come known  the  injury  inflicted  will  be  upon  the  periodical  re- 
sponsible for  it  and  not  upon  Vice-President  Fairbanks." 

Before  arriving  at  this  sweeping  finale,  however,  The  Tribune 
drops  an  amazing  hint  that  Mr.  Gardner's  attack  upon  Mr.  Fair- 
banks is  inspired  by  a  Presidential  candidate  who  seeks  to  improve 
his  own  political  prospects  by  "the  vilification  of  other  Repub- 
lican leaders."  We  read:  "A  systematic  campaign  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  a  coterie  of  literary  soldiers  of  fortune  in  Washington 
in  the  interests  of  whom  it  does  not  yet  appear,  but  certainly  not 
by  inspiration  from  the  friends  of  Governor  Hughes,  Speaker 
Cannon,  or  Senator  Knox." 


DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  DOUMA 

THE  persistent  refusal  of  the  Socialists  to  cooperate  with  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  in  the  Douma — as  discust  in  our 
department  of  foreign  comment  this  week — appears  to  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  wrecking  of  Russia's  second  parlia- 
ment. So  radical  were  the  demands  of  the  fifty-five  Socialist 
members,  and  so  impatient  were  those  members  with  the  more 
moderate  reforms  proposed,  that  they  aroused  in  the  Ministry 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  and  es- 
tablish a  democratic  republic.  On  the  strength  of  this  alleged 
conspiracy  Premier  Stolypine  demanded  that  the  Lower  House 
expel  the  Social-Democratic  party  and  sanction  the  arrest  of  six- 
teen of  its  leaders.  On  Saturday,  June  15,  a  special  commission 
of  the  Douma  announced  that  it  would  report  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  on  Monday.  Without  waiting  for  the  report  the 
Czar,  by  an  imperial  manifesto  signed  at  Peterhof  after  midnight 
of  Saturday,  dissolved  the  Douma  and  promised  a  new  election 
law.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  course  he  had  filled  St.  Petersburg 
with  troops  and  commanded  every  strategic  point  with  artillery 
and  machine-guns.  Dispatches  .state  that  the  news  was  received 
on  Sunday  without  any  popular  demonstrations.  The  press  was 
officially  warned  against  indulging  in  any  hostile  comment.  Sev- 
eral of  the  sixteen  deputies  whose  surrender  had  been  demanded 
were  arrested,  and,  according  to  some  statements,  some  seven 
hundred  arrest'sVere  made.  A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  quotes  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Mahlakoff, 
"  the  greatest  lawyer  in  Russia,"  that  the  case  against  the  fifty-five 
accused  delegates  is  weak.  Says  the  same  dispatch  :  "Constitu- 
tionalism having  failed,  the  only  voice  that  Russia  will  listen  to 
now  is  the  voice  of  revolution."  On  the  pretense  that  he  is  fore- 
stalling anarchy  and  revolution  from  below,  the  Czar  inaugurates 
anarchy  and  revolution  from  above,  comments  the  New  York 
World.  The  Philadelphia  Press  remarks  that  while  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Douma  is  technically  within  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Czar,  "practically  it  is  one  of  those  arbitrary  acts  which 
record  the  failure  of  a  policy  of  repression  " — an  act  which  "will 
be  universally  condemned."     Adds  the  same  paper: 

"The  change  now  made  in  the  basis  of  representation  will  not, 
as  all  history  shows,  alter  the  essential  character  of  the  Douma. 
Veiled  civil  war  now  exists  over  Russia.  Riot  and  police,  bomb 
and  Cossack  together,  more  than  20,000  lives  yearly  fall.  Material 
disaster  follows.     National  bankruptcy  impends. 

"The  one  and  only  remedy  is  for  the  Czar's  Government  to  be 
skilful  enough  to  create  a  conservative  majority  in  the  Douma. 


Dissolution  is  visible  failure  to  do  this.  It  brings  one  step  nearer 
the  day  when  the  Czar  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  Douma  for 
his  Ministers,  and,  taking  the  usual  progress  of  revolutions  in  the 
past,  Russia  is  moving  as  rapidly  and  steadily  in  this  direction  as 
any  one  could  expect." 

The  New  York  American  dwells  on  what  it  considers  a  signifi- 
cant parallel  between  the  situation  in  Russia  and  that  in  England 
prior  to  the  Cromwell  revolution.     Thus: 

"The  Czar  has  dissolved  the  Douma  for  refusing  to  give  up 
fifty-five  members  to  be  tried  for  treason.  Charles  I.  had  his  first 
great  break  with  Parliament  when  it  failed  to  turn  over  five  of  its 
members  for  the  same  purpose. 

"That  rupture  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  began 
the  war  which  ended  with  the  beheading  of  the  King.  Is  the 
present  one  also  to  start  a  revolution  ?  With  the  seething  unrest 
of  the  entire  Russian  Empire  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  will  be 
averted. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  revolt  would  have  broken  out  at  the  time 
the  Douma  was  dissolved  if  Nicholas  had  been  given  his  way. 
Like  Charles  I.  he  became  enraged.  He  was  for  sending  troops 
and  forcibly  ejecting  his  legislature.  More  cautious,  if  more  cow- 
ardly, counsels  prevailed,  and  the  decree  of  dissolution  was  issued 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  time  more  fitting  for  crime  and  more 
safe.  Also,  the  military  part  of  the  program,  which  wou'd,  no 
doubt,  have  started  the  fires  of  revolution  at  once,  was  eliminated. 

"Nicholas  II.  is  much  like  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.,  who 
were  weak  rulers  and  who  tried  to  stem  the  current  of  democracy 
and  failed.  Both  Charles  and  Louis  clashed  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  were  swept  aside.  Is  Nicholas  treading 
the   same   road  ? " 

Nicholas  1 1,  has  not  advanced  Ixyond  the  political  ideas  of  Louis 
XIV., asserts  the  New  York  Times,  which  admits,  however,  that 
one  passage  in  his  message  dissolving  the  Douma  will  escape  the 
charge  of  hollow  insincerity.  This  is  his  statement  that  a  "hos- 
tile spirit  was  introduced  into  the  Douma  itself  which  prevents 
the  union  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  desirous  of 
working  for  the  interests  of  the  country."  The  Times  goes  on 
to  say : 

"In  Russia  the  Social  Democrats,  like  the  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Socialists  of  all  other  countries,  have  shown  themselves 
incapable  of  working  with  anybody.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  extreme  revolutionists  have  been  at  fault  in  not 
consenting  to  join  a  legislative  group  seriously  bent  on  working 
out  the  salvation  of  Russia  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  procla- 
mation of  October  30.  The  best  possible  course  was  to  take  the 
Czar  at  his  word,  and  to  proceed,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but 
patiently,  little  by  little,  to  establish  in  the  Empire  a  government 
of  laws.  Faithlessness  to  the  Douma  and  its  purposes  is  quite 
as  much  chargeable  against  the  revolutionaries,  who  have  refused 
to  be  guided  by  the  proper  legislative  spirit,  as  it  is  against  the 
Czar  himself,  who  now  sets  aside  the  law  of  his  own  making,  re- 
placing it  by  a  new  one.  If  anything  could  justify  his  ?ct  it  would 
be  precisely  the  unruly  behavior  of  the  Social  Democrats  and 
their  kind  in  the  Douma 

"The  experiment  of  the  Douma  in  its  first  two  sessions  has 
failed.  In  the  third  session,  for  which  under  new  conditions  elec- 
tions will  be  held  on  September  14,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that 
greater  success  will  be  attained.  .  .  .  Almost  inevitably,  however, 
the  assembling  of  these  successive  sessions  of  the  Douma,  their 
debates,  and  their  dissolution,  will  serve  to  create  public  opinion. 
They  will  set  the  Russian  people  thinking.  It  is  from  that  process 
quite  as  much  as  from  the  successful  carrying  out  of  any  legisla- 
tive program  that  the  regeneration  of  the  vast  mass  of  medieval- 
ism, ignorance,  stupidity,  and  cruelty  called  the  Russian  Empire 
will  in  time  be  accomplished." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


The  worst  of  all  the  nature-fakers  is  1907. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

No  objection  is  heard  in  Washington  to  the  ancient  fake  about  the  stork. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Twenty  million  dollars  was  used  last  year  in  Russia  for  prisons  and  only 
%i  2,000,000  for  schools;  the  figures  speak  for  themselves. — Houston  Chronicle. 


The  caving  in  of  that  San  Francisco  Ruef  seems  to  have  made  it  impossible 
for  some  of  the  grafters  to  crawl  out  of  the  ruins. — Atlanta  Journal. 

"The  combined  efforts  of  the  police,"  says  an  esteemed  contemporary, 
"have  freed  the  entire  city  from  the  stains  of  vice."  We  print  this,  not  be- 
cause we  believe  it,  but  in  the  hope  that  newspapers  in  other  cities  will  see 
it. — Chicago  Journal. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  PEN  AND  THE  SWORD  AGAIN 

1~*HE  only  war  between  England  and  Germany  within  the 
memory  of  man  has  been  a  newspaper  war.  Feeling  has 
sometimes  run  high,  but  all  has  ended  in  a  Chinese  skirmish 
where  the  adversaries  stand  out  of  range  of  each  other  and  the 
bullets  fall  in  an  innocuous  pile  midway  between  their  ranks. 
Hence  the  significance  of  the  visit  made  by  English  journalists  to 
Germany,  and  the  warm  reception  they  have  received  there.  It  is 
a  return  visit  for  the  excursion  of  the  German  editors  to  London 
last  year,  and  its  significance  is  little  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
London  Times,  Morning  Post,  and  Daily  Mail,  and  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten  and  some  other  German  journals  took  no  part 
in  the  festivities.  The  general  opinion  of  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish press  on  the  conciliatory  effect  of  the  visit  has  been  sympa- 
thetic and  sometimes  sanguine  and  enthusiastic.  In  the  comments 
and  auguries  we  find  a  strong  hope  that  the  excursion  will  dispel 
misunderstanding,  and  perhaps  even  lead  the  way  to  a  formal  alli- 
ance between  Germany  and  England,  such  as  the  London  Specta- 
tor  advocates,  and  of  which  the  Temps  (Paris)  declares  that  "it  is 
well  known  that  the  German  Government  has  hit  upon  this  new 
device  for  the  purpose  of  leading  on  to  an  entente  between  the  two 
nations,  and  thus  the  reception  of  our  British  confreres  has  been 
most  cordial."  The  aristocratic  Morning  Post  (London)  takes 
occasion,  while  shunning  the 
visit  to  Berlin,  of  discussing  in 
a  somewhat  chauvinistic  tone 
the  real  or  imaginary  relations 
existing  between  Germany  and 
England.  This  provokes  a  re- 
sponse from  the  equally  back- 
ward Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
which  is  thus  enabled  to 
strengthen  itself  in  its  position 
and  remarks  that  while  it  has  no 
wish  "  to  cast  a  stone  in  the  way 
of  the  deputation's  successful 
visit,"  it  adheres  to  the  Bis- 
marckian  axiom  that  "politics 
is  a  serious  matter,"  and  politi- 
cal measures  are  not  to  be  pro- 
moted "  by  the  visits  of  delega- 
tions, festal  celebrations,  and 
feastings."  How  the  English 
press  in  general  view  the  inci- 
dent is  well  seen  from  the  com- 
ment of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  which  allows  that  "  the 
international  atmosphere  needs  clearing,"  and  thinks  that  "it  is 
here  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  press  may  find  their  sphere." 
and  "the  journalists  of  each  country  owe  their  first  duty  to 
it"  in  effecting  this  change.  The  German  and  Austrian  papers 
speak  with  even  more  warmth  and  distinctness.  It  is  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  pride  and  conciliation  that  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  declares : 

"We  hope  that  our  guests  will  be  convinced  that  the  German 
people  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  culture 
through  peaceful  agencies  and  fear  no  comparison  with  others. 
Lender  the  protection  of  its  military  force,  which  for  a  generation 
has  proved  itself  the  bulwark  of  peace,  our  nation  has  tried  to 
promote  a  fruitful  development  of  its  powers,  such  as  may  prove 
the  common  heritage  of  all  nations.  Our  English  guests  will  find 
in  every  class  of  the  population  a  keen  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  good  and  friendly  relations  with  England,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  governments." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  that  while  publicists  of  a  high 


rank  arc-  not  to  have  their  convictions  changed  by  dinners  and 
junketings,  yet  a  good  word  interchanged  in  a  face-to-face  talk 
will  "dissipate  many  a  prejudice  of  the  editorial  office."  "  When 
the  English  guests  return  home."  says  Ger?nania  (Berlin  .  "and 
communicate  their  impressions  of  Germany's  peaceful  disposition 
to  their  readers,  the  result  will  be  a  promotion  of  peace  in  the 
whole  world."  In  the  same  tone  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  observe s 
that  "genuine  disarmament  consists  in  dissipating  the  suspicions 
which  overcloud  the  sky  of  Europe.  If  this  can  be  effected,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  peace  conferences.  The  visit  of  the  English 
journalists  to  Germany  can  not  be  without  significance  in  promo- 
ting this  end." 

Speaking  of  the  "pessimists  "  who  believe  that  Germany  is  being 
"hemmed  in"  and  "isolated,"  the  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  <  Ber- 
lin,) declares  that  the  English  guests  will  be  able  to  testify  to  the 
falseness  of  this  view. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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ENGLISH    JOURNALISTS   AT    11AMIURG 

Greeted  by  the  German  reception  committee  on  board  the   steamer  Zieten 


A  CANADIAN  CONFESSION 

F  "open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul."  The  Canadian  Cour- 
ier (Tor onto)  is  wise  in  acknowledging,  if  true,  that  Canada 
is  arrogant,  but  "  too  young  to  be  arrogant,"  and  that  this  arro- 
gance has  sometimes  distin- 
guished her  comments  on  the 
life,  literature  (including  news- 
paper literature),  and  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States. 
Canada,  according  to  the  jour- 
nal cited,  is  not  ashamed  to 
plagiarize  everything,  from  in- 
ventions and  mechanical  nov- 
elties to  literature,  from  Co- 
lumbia, who  sets  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America  a 
brilliant  example  in  the  way  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  civil- 
service  reform.  This  writer  re- 
bukes the  "  bumptiousness  "  of 
the  ordinary  Canadian  in  the 
following  scathing  terms: 

"  There  is  no  doubt  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  Cana- 
dians to  speak  of  L'nited  States 
politics,  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial warfare  with  a  degree  of  contempt.  The  other  day  at  Massey 
Hall,  Toronto,  during  a  camera  display,  a  colored  picture  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  thrown  upon  the  screen.  It  was  a  special  oc- 
casion for  schoolchildren,  and  thousands  of  the  youngsters  crowded 
the  hall.  When  the  picture  appeared,  they  quickly  and  spontane- 
ously hissed  it.  This  was  bad  manners,  and  indicates  that  either 
the  parents  or  the  teachers  of  Toronto  are  lacking  in  that  balance 
and  restraint  which  should  be  characteristic  of  a  British  people. 
If  we  hiss  the  L'nited  States  flag  in  this  country,  we  must  expect 
the  Canadian  flag  to  be  hissed  in  the  United  States." 

Canada  may  have  some  claims  to  be  considered  the  home  of 
literature  and  art.  but  she  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  United  States 
for  its  progress  in  these  departments  of  human  activity.  The 
Courier  observes : 

"  It  ill  becomes  Canadian  newspapers  to  sneer  at  the  l'nited 
States.  For  years  they  have  persistently  and  continuously  'lifted  ' 
stories  and  other  literary  matter  from  the  leading  United  States 
papers,  too  often  without  the  slightest  credit.  To-day  the  prac- 
tise is  followed  to  some  extent,  tho  it  is  not  as  prevalent  as  it  was 
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a  few  years  ago.     Still,  most  of  the   illustrated   features  of  the 
Canadian  papers  originate  in  the  United  States." 

The  United  States  may  not  be  perfect,  we  are  told,  but  Canada 
would  better  look  at  home  before  she  pretends  to  criticize  her 
mighty  continental  sister.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  should  be  possible  for  Canada  to  hold  its  head  high  without 
throwing  mud  at  its  great  neighbor.  The  United  States  may  have 
developed  some  undesirable  features  in  its  public  life,  but  it  rec- 
ognizes that  these  are  undesirable,  and  it  is  trying  to  eliminate 
them.  It  has  gone  farther  in  civil-service  reform  than  Canada 
has,  for  example.  Its  reformers  of  various  kinds  are  working 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  Canada  has  many  faults  in  admin- 
istration and  political  management,  and  quite  enough  backward- 
ness in  industry  and  commerce  to  keep  her  busy  for  some  years  to 
come.  We  have  an  inefficient  military  system,  with  a  defective 
weapon  ;  we  have  not  even  the  beginning  of  a  naval  militia  or  a 
navy.  We  have  not  the  right  to  make  our  own  treaties,  nor  have 
we  a  consular  system.  The  country  is  doing  well,  but  it  is  too 
young  to  get  arrogant." 


FRANCE  AND   DISARMAMENT 

MANY  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  exact  attitude 
which  the  French  people,  and  especially  the  French  dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  are  likely  to  take 
with  regard  to  the  main 
questions  to  be  discust 
there.  The  utterances  of 
Campbell-Bannerman,  von 
Buelow,and  Tittoni,  which 
have  been  presented  in  our 
pages,  have  made  plain 
how  the  English.  German, 
and  Italian  delegates  in- 
tend to  handle  the  subject 
of  disarmament.  This  is 
not  only  the  chief  peace 
topic  now  being  considered 
by  the  press  and  parlia- 
ments of  the  civilized 
world,  but  it  can  not  be 
disguised  that  those  whose 
enthusiasm  and  agitation 
brought  about  the  original 
institution  of  such  a  con- 
ference had  their  eyis  fixt 
on  the  ultimate  goal  of  in- 
ternational and  universal 
disarmament.  So  strong, 
indeed,  are  the  feelings  of 
many  sensible  and  brilliant 
people  on  this  subject  that  we  find  G,  K.  Chesterton,  in  the 
London  Daily  News,  denouncing  as  "monomaniacs"  all  who  fail 
to  agree  with  his  statement  that  "  armaments  are  worse  than  war." 
And  now  we  have  come  to  learn  from  the  debates  in  the  French 
Assembly  how  Mr.  Clemenceau's  Government  regards  the  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  members  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  party.  Mr  Leygues,  who  formerly  held 
office  in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet,  recently  declared,  as 
reported  in  the  Paris  Temps,  that  "  Prance  is  invited  to  announce 
the  peace  of  the  world."  "This  is  a  beautiful  dream."  he  added 
sneeringly,  "the  most  beautiful  of  dreams — but  nothing  more." 
The  speaker  proceeded  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Socialist  Bebel, 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  support  of  his 
concluding  statement,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"What  we  want  is  a  France  strong  in  her  morale  and  in  her 
armaments.  We  detest  war  as  we  would  the  most  frightful 
scourge.     But  we   also  are   fully   assured    that  a   peace  which   is 
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A   Republican  Deputy  in  the  French  As- 
ilj    who  thinks  disarmament  an  iridesT 
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proud  in  the  sense  of  national  strength  and  dignified  with  the  re- 
pose that  springs  from  security,  is  the  only  durable  peace,  the  only 
peace  to  which  a  great  nation  can  reconcile  itself  with  honor.  Vet 
we  will,  never  abandon  the  ideal  of  a  universal  peace;  we  march 
forward  toward  that  far-off  ideal,  but  at  the  same  time  we  refuse 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  present  hour." 

This  utterance  reflects  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  French 
people,  we  are  told,  Messrs.  Herve' and  Jaures,  pacificists,  notwith- 
standing. For  even  the  most  moderate  among  the  Socialist  party, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Pressense,  demand  only  a  systematic  re- 
duction of  armaments,  and  are  not  antimilitarist,  nor  are  they  such 
out-and-out  pacificists  as  to  clamor  for  "peace  at  any  price."  Mr. 
Pressense'  has  gone  so  far  in  favor  of  his  ideas  as  to  present  an 
interpellation  on  the  subject,  and  thus  to  challenge  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  motion  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  In 
support  of  this  motion  he  said  : 

"  Europe  is  crushed  beneath  her  burden  of  armaments,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  render  war  less  ruinous  and  less  savage  have  hith- 
erto been  only  half-hearted.  This  question  can  not  be  treated 
seriously  until- the  principle  at  stake  be  established.  That  princi- 
ple is  the  necessity  for  disarmament,  or  rather  the  reduction  of 
armament.  Let  every  country  maintain  armaments  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  or  let  a  central  tribunal  decide  for  each  govern- 
ment the  maximum  sum  to  be  expended  on  warlike  preparations." 

This  Socialist  view  is  treated  by  the  leading  French  papers  as 

quite  chimerical. 

The  utterance  of  Mr. 
Pichon,  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  may  be 
cited  as  indicating  exactly 
and  officially  what  Mr. 
Clemenceau  thinks  on  a 
question  upon  which  other 
European  premiers  have 
exprest  their  opinion  pub- 
licly. Speaking  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  the 
Government  to  the  dele- 
gates to  The  Hague,  the 
Foreign  Minister  declared 
in  general  terms  that 
France  would  aid  in  any 
movement  to  render  war 
less  ruinous  and  more  hu- 
mane, to  regulate  naval 
warfare  with    more    strict- 

'  m|.\  i  i^'Mt-.l  t.v    l.'-rst  Ih'I,  I'.'iriw. 

mii.  charles  de  pressense,  ness,  to  promote  the  use  of 

A  leading  Socialist  in  the  French  Assem-        the    mercantile     marine     in 
bly  who  advocates  the  limitation   of  arma-  .  ,     ..  . 

ments  by  "a  central  tribunal"  war-time,  and    thus    lessen 

DISARMAMENT  tbe  necessity  for  maintail1- 

ing    large     armaments     in 

peace.     With  regard  to  other  problems  the  Minister  continued  : 

"The  Government  has  been  invited  to  ask  for  a  discussion  of 
the  establishment  of  obligatory  or  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than  the  institution  of  such  a  regulation. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Spain  have  already  announced  their  inten- 
tions of  making  a  proposal  on  this  matter.  The  French  Govern- 
ment will  gladiy  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  result,  it  will  be  necessary  that  some  concrete  formula  be 
adopted  unanimously.  This  formula  has  not  yet  been  drawn  up." 
-Translation  made  for  Tile  Literary  Digest. 


PROTECTING  SCENERY  BY  LAW— The  German  Govern- 
ment has  for  some  years  exercised  a  parental  care  in  protecting 
the  best  sites  of  its  cities  from  misuse  or  depravation.  Vener- 
able or  picturesque  historical  buildings  are  kept  safe  from  de- 
struction or  thoughtless  alteration.     The  squares  and  streets  are 
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not  left  to  the  whim  or  bad  taste  of  the  property-owners  to  mar 
or  disfigure  by  works  o(  architecture  or  sculpture  of  offensive 
ugliness  or  inharmonious  design.  The  new  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Prussian  Parliament  goes  further  and  provides  against 
anything  in  the  way  of  building  or  advertising  placards  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  mountain,  meadow,  or  river  scenery. 
Germany,  by  such  legislation,  is  practically  leading  the  world,  and 
those  whose  sensibilities  are  jarred  by  the  gaudy  advertising 
signs  which  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  more  hideously 
obtrusive  along  our  railway  lines  every  year  will  applaud  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  pray  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  by  other  countries,  including  our  own.  The 
Prussian  law  is  very  sweeping  in  its  effect,  says  The  Continental 
Correspondence  (Berlin)  and  will  restore  to  their  primitive  beauty 
many  landscapes  hitherto  vandalized  by  the  introduction  of 
frightful  blots.  Such  natural  features  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances desecrated  by  the  erection  of  unsightly  factories,  board- 
signs,  and  ugly  hotels,  says  The  Correspondence.  To  quote  the 
words  ol  this  journal : 

"  That  the  beauties  of  country  scenery  also  need  legislative  pro- 
tection was  sadly  proved  by  some  industrial  installations  on  some 
beautiful  spots  of  the  famous  banks  of  the  Rhine  River.  The 
natuially  pretty  valley  of  the  Upper  Spree  immediately  above 
Berlin  has  already  been  spoiled  by  encroachments  of  industry  be- 
yond any  hope  of  recovery,  and  the  lovely  country  between  Dres- 
den and  Meissen  is  losing  more  and  more  of  its  charms  by  incon- 
siderate constructions.  These  are  only  the  best  known  instances 
among  many,  and  it  can  be  no  question  that  in  Germany  the  time 
has  come  for  a  superintendence,  as  Ruskin  demanded  it  for 
England."  ________ 

ACTION  OF  THE    DOUMA  SOCIALISTS 

THE  dissolution  of  the  Douma  was  evidently  precipitated  by 
the  action  of  the  secret  and  illegal  Russian  Socialist  con. 
gress,  which,  after  many  wanderings,  had  to  meet  in  London  and 
beg  the  papers  not  to  print  any  pictures  of  the  delegates.  The 
burning  issue  before  the  congress  was  the  question  whether  the 
Socialists  in  the  Douma  should  cooperate  with  the  Constitutional 


one  occasion  saved  the  Douma;  the  other  faction,  the  Majorites. 
has  been  more  aggressive,  more  antigovernmental,  and  has  re- 
garded the  Douma  merely  as  a  temporary  forum  for  revolutionary 
propaganda  and  has  been  indifferent  to  the  ministerial  threats  of 
"dissolution." 
The  London  congress,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  of  both 


Shades  of  the  Past — "  Come  and  join  us.  Nicholas,  you  belong 
to  our  crowd;  you  have  learnt  nothing  from  the  past." 

—Asino  (Rome). 

Democrats  and  other  moderate  groups,  or  defiantly  stand  out 
alone,  without  compromise  or  concession  to  anybody.  The  latter 
course  was  decided  upon.  One  faction  of  the  Douma  Socialists, 
called  the   Minorites,  has  so  cooperated,  and  this  on  more  than 


THE    HEIK    TO    AN    UNCERTAINTY, 

The  irony  of  whose  present  fortune  and  future  opportunities  keeps 
Europe  thinking. 

of  these  wings,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Bund, 
which  is  strongly  Socialistic,  adopted  a  resolution  against  further 
concessions  to  or  cooperation  with  the  "  Cadets."  and  this  decision 
probably  precipitated  the  Government's  resolution  to  arrest  the 
Socialists  or  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

The  organ  of  the  Cadets,  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  has  been 
preparing  its  party  for  this  situation  and  criticizing  with  some 
severity  the  tactics  of  the  Social  Democracy.  In  one  elaborate 
article  it  treats  of  the  position,  claims,  and  future  influence  of  this 
party,  and  accuses  it  of  excessive  self-importance  and  self-decep- 
tion. We  quote  as  follows  from  this  article  in  a  somewhat  free 
translation  : 

"Our  Russian  Social  Democrats  like  to  compare  themselves 
with  the  German  party  bearing  the  same  name;  but  there  is  little 
similarity.  In  Germany  the  Social  Democracy  represents  real 
interests  and  forces;  it  is  a  workingmen's  party  essentially,  and 
its  leaders  speak  with  authority  and  knowledge.  In  Russia  many 
of  the  Social  Democratic  deputies  come  from  outlying  and  non- 
Russian  territories  in  which  there  is  no  factory  system.no  city  pro- 
letariat. Whom  do  they  represent  in  their  theories?  No  one. 
Thev  are  theoretical  Socialists,  doctrinaires. 

"And  even  among  the  deputies  from  the  cities  and  the  prov- 
inces in  which  factory  life  is  developed  how  many  are  workmen 
or  actual  spokesmen  of  factory  labor?  How  many  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  workmen  and  contact  with  them  that  representation 
supposes?     Many  are  writers,  intellectuals,  a  priori  logicians. 

"The  party's  position  does  not  grow  out  of  reality.  It  is  an 
abstract  affair.  And  the  reasoning  of  the  party  leaders  concern- 
ing present  duties  and  events  is  founded  on  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
postulates. 

"The  Majorites  start  out  by  assuming  that  a  "democratic'  and 
popular  revolution  is  now  going  on  in   Russia.     This  being  so, 
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DIMINOTION    OF   ARMAMENTS. 

"  For  whom  are  you  building  that  fine  ship,  friend  John?" 

"  For—  Brazil !    And  you,  friend  Michel  ?  " 

"  For  the  Republic  of  Haiti ;  and  the  man  in  the  moon." 

—Jugend  (Munich) . 


A  SEMI-JUBILEE. 

Germany  (con  brio)—'  We  are  a  happy  family— we  are  !]" 
Austria  (i>iano)  —"We  are  !  " 
Italy  (dubiosd)  — "  We  were  f'1 
The  "  Triple  Alliance"  has  just  reached  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

— Punch  (London). 


ARMAMENTS    AND    ALLIANCES. 


certain  things  follow.  The  party  must  do  this  and  refuse  to  do 
that  in  the  interest  of  that  democratic  revolution  and  its  goal.  It 
can  not  make  common  cause  with  aristocrats  and  capitalists  and 
their  liberal  representatives. 

"The  Minorites  start  out  with  the  admission  that,  not  a  demo- 
cratic, but  a  bourgeois  revolution  is  going  on  in  Russia.  Hence 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  Social-Democratic  reforms  of  a  radical 
kind,  and  cooperation  with"mere'  liberals  for  middle-class  re- 
forms is  allowable  and  proper. 

"  But  what  if  the  revolution  is  over,  and  its  liquidation  is  now 
going  on?  What  if  the  question  is  of  preserving  the  little  that 
has  been  gained,  and  of  preventing  reaction?  The  Social  Demo- 
crats have  no  formula  for  this  view  of  the  facts,  and  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  the  situation  is.  Hence  the  arid,  futile,  remote  char- 
acter of  their  entire  program." 

The  Social-Democratic  organs  (two  of  which  have  been  sus- 
pended lately)  say  that  the  Cadets,  in  their  desire  to  be  practical, 
have  lost  sight  of  the  whole  cause  of  Russian  freedom,  and  have 
carried  their  vaunted  "  moderation  "  to  the  point  of  cowardice. 
—  Translations  tnade for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IMMUNITY  OF  COMMERCE  IN   WAR 

SHALL  private  property  in  merchant-ships  be  inviolable  in  war? 
This  is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  discust  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  whether  the  capture  of 
so-called  prizes,  and  the  distribution  of  prize-money,  are  anything 
better  than  piracy.  Lord  Loreburn,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  which  attracted 
much  attention  as  coming  from  so  high  a  legal  authority.  In  this 
communication  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  immunity  and  declared  : 

"  Great  Britain  will  gain  much  from  a  change  long  and  eagerly 
sought  by  the  great  majority  of  other  Powers.  ...  I  urge  immu- 
nity for  private  property,  not  upon  any  ground  of  sentiment  or 
humanity  (indeed,  no  operation  of  war  inflicts  less  suffering  than 
the  capture  of  unarmed  vessels  at  sea)  but  upon  the  ground  that 
on  the  balance  of  argument,  coolly  weighed,  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  will  gain  much  from  the  change." 

This  view  is  controverted  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  as  fallacious. 
To  cripple  an  adversary's  commerce  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him 


strong  inducements  for  suing  for  peace.     Writing  in  The  National 
Review  (London)  this  author  says  : 

"  Maritime  capture— of  'private'  property — is  a  means  of  im- 
portance to  the  ends  of  war  ;  it  acts  directly  upon  the  individual 
citizens  and  upon  the  financial  power  of  the  belligerent,  the  effect 
being  intensified  by  indirect  influence  upon  the  fears  of  the  sensitive 
business  world.  These  political  and  financial  consequences  bring 
the  practise  into  exact  line  with  military  principle;  for,  being  di- 
rected against  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  by  interrupting  his 
communications  with  the  outer  world,  it  becomes  strictly  analo- 
gous to  operations  against  the  communications  of  an  army  with  its 
base— one  of  the  chief  objects  of  strategy.  Upon  the  maintenance 
of  communications  the  life  of  an  army  depends,  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  commerce  the  vitality  of  a  state.  Money,  credit,  is  the 
life  of  war.  Lessen  it,  and  vigor  flags;  destroy  it,  and  resistance 
dies.  Accepting  these  conclusions,  each  state  has  to  weigh  the 
probable  bearing  upon  its  own  fortunes  of  the  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance of  the  practise." 

According  to  the  best  authorities  the  circumstances  of  war  quite 
justify  this  capture.     To  quote  further: 

"  From  the  military  point  of  view  the  question  is  not  merely,  nor 
chiefly,  'What  shall  our  people  escape  by  the  abandonment  of  this 
time-sanctioned  method?'  but,  'What  power  to  overcome  the 
enemy  shall  we  thereby  surrender?'  It  is  a  question  of  balance, 
between  offense  and  defense.  As  Jefferson  said,  when  threatened 
with  a  failure  of  negotiations, 'We  shall  have  to  begin  the  irra- 
tional process  of  trying  which  can  do  the  other  most  harm.'  As 
a  summary  of  war,  the  sentence  is  a  caricature  ;  but  it  incidentally 
embodies  Farragut's  aphorism,  'The  best  defense  is  a  rapid  fire 
from  our  own  guns.'  For  the  success  of  war,  offense  is  better 
than  defense;  and  in  contemplating  this  or  any  other  military 
measure,  let  there  be  dismissed  at  once,  as  preposterous,  the  hope 
that  war  can  be  carried  on  without  some  one  or  something  being 
hurt;  that  the  accounts  should  show  credit  only  and  no  debit." 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  ANVIL 

From  time  to  time  it  is  rumored  that  the  Czar's  reason  has  given  way.  In 
the  current  number  of  The  London  Magazine  Mr.  Foster  Fraser  indirectly  sup- 
ports this  rumor.  Describing  the  Czar  in  his  private  room,  Mr.  Fraser  says: 
"It  a  fresh  log  is  wanted  to  replenish  the  fire,  the  Emperor  throws  it  on  himself." 
A  sane  man  would  '>f  course  throw  it  mi  tlie  lire.  -Punch. 
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DANGEROUS  DEFECTS   IN   STEEL    RAILS 

I""*  HE  epidemic  of  railway  accidents  due  to  broken  rails  contin- 
ues to  occupy  the  attention  of  both  steel  manufacturers  and 
ailroad  managers.  In  an  article  on  "  Broken  Rails,"  in  The  Rail- 
way Age  (Chicago,  May  24),  the  writer  tells  us  that  the  condi- 
tions of  rail  manufacture  in  America  have  not  for  some  time  been 
favorable  to  the  production  of  a  heavy  rail  that  is  safe  and  sound. 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  harvest  of  broken  rails  which  is  now  coming  on  has  been 
predicted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  connected 
with  American  rail  manufacture  and  the  commercial  conditions 
attending  the  rail  market.  The  demand  for  rails  is  so  nearly  equal 
to  the  supply  that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  to  obtain  any 
concession  as  to  price,  or  to  rigidly  enforce  the  specifications  and 
inspection  necessary  to  insure  rails  of  uniformly  high  quality. 
Poor  rails  are  only  one  phase  of  the  penalty  which  must  be  paid 
for  a  too  rapid  industrial  development.  They  are  the  result  of 
commercialism  as  opposed  to  honest  engineering  and  intelligent 
metallurgy 

"The  principal  defect  in  the  composition  of  American  rails  is 
high  phosphorus,  the  specification  allowing  o.  1  per  cent.,  and 
this  results  in  brittle  steel  and  consequently  broken  rails.  .  .  . 
The  prospect  for  a  supply  of  low-phosphorus  rails  rests  on  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace  for  the 
Bessemer  converter.  .  .  .  Open-hearth  steel  low  in  phosphorus 
and  sulfur  will  admit  of  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon,  and  this 
will  increase  the  elastic  limit  and  produce  a  stronger  rail  which 
will  deflect  less  and  wear  longer  under  heavy  loads. 

"  The  other  defects  of  American  rails  are  due  to  the  large  sec- 
tion and  methods  of  manufacture  in  the  rolling-mill.  Piped  rails 
are  caused  by  the  segregation  of  impurities  in  the  upper  portion 


SECTIONS     OF   90-POUND    BESSEMER    RAILS    BROKEN     IN    SERVICE. 

of  the  ingot  and  the  failure  to  remove  a  sufficient  amount  to  insure 
sound  metal  throughout." 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  recent  epidemic  of  broken  rails, 
we  are  told,  is  the  failure  of  the  flange  in  a  crescent-shaped  frac- 
ture, which  has  been  traced  to  the  ambition  of  the  mill  manager  to 
cheapen  the  product  by  reducing  the  number  of  times  that  the 
rail  passes  through  the  rolls.  To  this  end  the  shape  of  the  roll 
was  altered,  with  the  unforeseen  result  that  a  lap  or  seam  was 
made  in  the  flange  of  the  finished  rail,  not  visible  on  ordinary  in- 


spection, but  evident  when  it  was  subjected  to  heavy  pressure 
from  the  locomotive  driver.  Another  difficulty  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  rails  having  a  large  section  is  due  to  the  heat  treat- 
ment in  rolling.     This  is  explained  as  follows : 

"The  head  of  the  rail  is  more  than  \Y%  inches  thick,  while  the 
thin  portion  of  the  flange  is  only  T\  inch  thick.  At  the  final  pass 
of  the  rolls  the  flange  has  cooled  below  the  critical  point,  while  the 
head  is  still  above  a  dull  red  color  and  is  not  subjected  to  further 
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SECTIONS    OF  90-POUND    BESSEMER    RAILS. 

Microphotographs  from  center  of  heads,  showing  cracks.    Much 

magnified. 

work.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  coarse  crystalline  struc- 
ture in  the  raiUhead.  In  the  smaller  rail  sections  the  rolling  is 
continued  until  the  temperature  of  the  head  has  nearly  fallen  to 
the  critical  point  and  a  finer  grain  is  produced.  The  coarse-grain 
steel  in  the  large  rail-head  is  not  so  strong  and  does  not  wear  so 
well  as  the  finer  structure  in  the  smaller  85-pound  rail,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  longer  service  and  less  frequent  failure  by  fracture 
which  is  found  with  the  lighter  sections. 

"It  is  understood  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  overcome  this 
objection,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  100-pound  rail,  and  the  new 
mills  will  be  designed  to  roll  slower  and  the  rolls  will  be  shaped 
so  that  more  work  can  be  done  on  the  rail-head  while  cooling 
down  to  the  critical  temperature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  im- 
provements may  be  successful,  and  it  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  open-hearth  process  alone  wili*  cure  the  defects 
we  have  referred  to." 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  strikingly  one  of  the 
causes  of  breakage  discust  above,  that  due  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  steel.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  an  excess  of 
phosphorus  in  the  rails. 


"WARM-BLOODED"   AND  "COLD- 
BLOODED" ANIMALS 

THE  popular  terms  that  appear  in  the  above  title  are  mislead- 
ing, and  have  been  abandoned  by  naturalists.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  man  and  a  frog  is  that  the  former  is  able  to  keep 
his  body  at  a  constant  temperature,  no  matter  how  hot  or  how 
cold  the  weather  may  be,  while  the  latter's  bodily  temperature 
rises  and  falls  with  outside  variations.  In  hot  weather,  is  not  the 
man,  who  is  able  to  keep  his  bodily  temperature  down  to  normal, 
the  "  cold-blooded  "  animal?  The  way  in  which  this  subject  is 
treated  by  the  modern  biologist  appears  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris.  April  27)  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Troues- 
sart,  of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History.     He  says  : 

"First  of  all,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  terms  warm- 
blooded animals'  and  'cold-blooded  animals,"  which,  tho  familiar 
in  current  speech,  are  unscientific  and  even  inexact  They  have 
long  been  replaced  by  physiologists  with  the  more  precise  expres- 
sions 'animals  of  constant  temperature  "  or*  homeotherms,"  and 
'animals  of  variable  temperature.*  or   pcecilotherms." 

"The  simplest  experiment  teaches  us.  in  fact,  that  there  are  no 
animals  without  heat.  All  living  creatures,  animals  or  plants,  pro- 
duce heat,  in  a  larger  or  smaller  amount,  but  always  appreciably, 
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so  that  'heat'  and  'life'  are  two  inseparable  phenomena.  .  .  . 
With  rare  exceptions  the  temperature  of  a  'cold-blooded  animal  * 
cr  pcecilotherm,  is  higher,  by  i,  2,  3  degrees  or  more,  than  its 
surrounding  medium;  moreover,  this  temperature  rises  or  falls, 
following  very  exactly,  tho  slowly,  the  thermometric  oscillations 
of  this  medium.  In  flying  insects  the  excess  of  heat  may  reach 
4  to  6°  [7  to  ii°  F.].  On  the  other  hand,  marine  invertebrates  do 
not  exceed  by  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  the  temperature 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  live 

"  Let  us  see,  now,  what  takes  place  among  the  'warm-blooded  ' 
animals,  or  homeotherms.  We  know  that  the  temperature  of  the 
mammals  varies,  according  to  species,  from  37"  to  39  C.  (98  to 
102  F.],  and  that  of  birds  from  40°  to  43"  or  even  44  [104  to  1 1 1 
F.],  so  that  from  this  standpoint,  on  Valentin's  theory,  birds  are 
superior  to  mammals.  We  know,  besides  — and  this  is  the  most 
important  point — that  this  temperature  remains  sensibly  constant, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  variations  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

"There  is  thus  in  warm-blooded  animals  a  physiologic  mechan- 
ism not  found  in  cold-blooded  animals,  which  enables  the  higher 
vertebrates  to  hasten  or  retard  their  heat-production,  so  as  to 
keep  their  bodies  at  the  temperature  most  favorable  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  organism.  This  mechanism  is  what  is  called  the  'heat 
regulator.*  " 

In  mammals,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  this  regulation  is  con- 
trolled by  the  nervous  system  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "reflex 
action,"  cr  involuntary  response  to  stimulation.  It  acts  through 
the  vasom  tor  nerves,  which  control  the  circulation.  When  the 
air  grows  too  cold  we  shiver,  which  is  a  manifestation  to  con- 
sciousness that  the  automatic  heat-regulator  is  in  'action.  This 
convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  generates  heat  in  the  same 
way  that  it  may  be  generated  by  voluntary  movements  of  the 
limbs.  "Every  mammal  that  shivers."  says  Trouessart,  "is 
warming  itself."  If.  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  rises  too 
high,  another  reflex  comes  into  action.  The  sweat-glands  are 
opened,  the  animal  perspires,  and  the  resulting  evaporation  cools 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  dogs,  which  do  not  perspire,  excessive 
heat  increases  the  rapidity  of  respiration.  The  animal  pants,  and 
the  cooling  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs 
instead  of  from  the  skin.  This  is  also  the  mechanism  in  the  case 
of  birds,  whose  lung-cells  and  their  extensions  are  so  numerous 
and  so  disposed  about  the  body  that  they  have  been  said  to  be 
"animals  wrapt  up  in  their  lungs."  This  great  pulmonary  surface 
enables  them  to  cool  off  very  rapidly,  so  that  their  temperature 
rarely  rises  much  above  normal,  even  in  illness.  A  sick  bird,  says 
the  writer,  ruffles  its  plumage,  inflates  its  air-sacs,  retracts  its 
neck,  opens  its  beak,  and  accelerates  its  respiration,  in  order,  so 
to  speak,  to  bathe  itself,  within  and  without,  in  the  atmospheric 
air,  which  is  ordinarily  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  its  own. 

It  will  be  seen,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct groups  of  animals,  those  of  variable  and  those  of  invariable 
temperature.  Are  there  any  connecting  links  — creatures  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classify  under  either  head"'  He  notes  a  remarkable 
family  of  fishes — the  tunnies,  whose  internal  temperature  is  180  F. 
above  that  of  the  sea.  Among  prehistoric  creatures,  the  dino- 
saurs, which  had  some  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  birds, 
probably  resembled  these  in  variations  of  temperature.  Those 
odd  Australian  creatures,  the  echidnus  and  the  ornithorhynchus 
or  duckbill,  are  also  intermediaries  between  two  classes,  both 
having  much  lower  temperatures  than  ordinary  mammals.  The 
author  also  calls  attention  to  the  part  plaj  ed  by  hibernation,  which 
is  much  more  common  among  the  variable-temperature  or  "  cold- 
blooded "  animals  than  with  the  others,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
temperature  necessary  for  life.  He  bids  us  note,  also,  that  almost 
all  the  young  of  warm-blooded  animals  are  "  cold-blooded  "  or  of 
variable  temperature  at  birth,  the  mechanism  for  temperature- 
adjustment  not  being  in  working  order  so  early  in  life.  In  con- 
clusion, he  inquires  briefly  regarding  the  origin  of  these  differ- 
ences in  animal  heat,  and  concludes  that  they  an  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  took  place  after 
the  development  of  the  invertebrates  and  the  lower  vertebrates. 


These  creatures,  which  had  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  were  slight,  found  it  of  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  to  be  able  to  adapt  their  own  temperature  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  while  the  higher  animals,  which 
were  developed  later,  evolved  an  apparatus  for  maintaining  their 
heat  sensibly  constant  amid  the  violent  changes  of  climate  and 
season.  Meanwhile  these  changes  proved  fatal  to  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  variable-temperature  animals,  such  as  the  great  pre- 
historic reptiles,  and  left  only  the  smaller  ones,  which  have  been 
able  to  save  themselves  by  hibernation  and  other  devices. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EVOLUTION   OF  THE   MOVING  PICTURE 

PHE  moving-picture  machine,  under  its  various  names,  is  still 
-*-  increasing  in  popularity  and  is  being  perfected  day  by  day, 
altho  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  its  results  can  be  called 
quite  satisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  so  complex  a  de- 
vice, producing  so  life-like  an  illusion  of  animated  motion,  has 
been  developed  within  a  few  years.  In  an  article  contributed  to 
the  J\t'7'//e  Scientifiqiie  (Paris,  April  13)  C.  Hemardinquer,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  of  the  Sorbonne,  gives  some  of  the  steps  in 
detail.     He  says  in  substance  : 

The  whole  theory  of  the  cinematograph  is  contained  in  these 
few  words:  persistence  of  the  impression  made  by  light  on  the 
retina.  What  does  this  mean?  Take  a  match  whose  end  still 
glows,  and  move  it  quickly  about.  We  see  a  luminous  line. 
Whence  comes  this  impression?  Simply  from  the  fact  that  each 
luminous  impression  lasts  a  certain  time,  fixt  by  the  experiments 
of  the  Belgian  physicist  Plateau  at  0.14  second.  During  this  time 
the  object  in  motion  has  been  displaced,  so  that  we  still  see  it  in 
one  place  after  it  has  moved  to  the  next. 

This  fact  of  luminous  persistence  has  long  been  known.  It  was 
even  mentioned  by  Lucretius  in  65  B.C.  In  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  scientists  have  noted  it,  tried  to  explain  it  and  based 
toys  or  amusements  upon  it,  such  as  the  magic  top,  the  thauma- 
trope,  etc.  By  application  of  the  same  principle  we  show,  in  lec- 
tures on  physics,  the  synthesis  of  colored  lights  to  form  white— 
the  so-called  Newton's  disk.  In  this  way,  also,  we  may  study 
vibratory  movements  on  the  principle  of  what  are  called  in  physics 
stroboscopic  methods." 

To  return  to  the  cinematograph,  he  takes  as  its  starting-point 
the  phenakisticope  of  Plateau,  which  may  be  really  regarded  as 
its  ancestor.     He  goes  on  to  say  :  , 

"  Plateau's  device  received  successive  modifications  of  detail, 
among  which  may  be  cited  Ross's  'wheel  of  life  '  and  the  zootrope 
or  zoetrope  of  Desvignes  (i860),  which  may  still  be  found  in  the 
toy-shops.  This  is  formed  of  a  vertical  cylinder  having  vertical 
slits  through  which  the  observer  looks.  In  the  interior  is  placed 
a  band  of  paper  bearing  designs  representing  the  successive  posi- 
tions or  attitudes  of  a  moving  object  or  person 

"The  zootrope  modified  by  a  system  of  mirrors  becomes  the 
praxinoscope  of  Reynaud  (1877).  Then  came  the  folioscope, 
which  reappeared  in  1897  with  photographs  instead  of  drawings. 

"  All  these  devices  used  drawings,  reproductions  more  or  less 
exact,  of  the  different  attitudes  of  the  subjects.  It  is  evident  that 
the  reproduction  gained  much  from  the  substitution  of  photo- 
graphs, and  it  is  interesting  that  this  substitution  was  first  made 
with  a  scientific  purpose. 

"  In  1873  Cornu  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  four 
photographs,  taken  on  the  same  plate,  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
across  the  sun's  disk.  At  the  same  time  Janssen  invented  his 
photographic  revolver.  Marey,  in  his  laboratory  in  the  Pare  des 
Princes,  made  on  a  single  plate  .  .  .  successive  images  on  a  dark 
background,  to  study  the  movements  of  men  and  animals. 

"  In  1878,  at  the  instigation  of  a  rich  American,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco photographer.  Maybridge,  constructed  twenty-four  similar 
objectives  whose  shutters  were  controlled  by  electromagnets  with 
electric  circuits  so  arranged  as  to  be  broken  successively  by  a 
moving  horse,  giving  twenty-four  successive  exposures.  This  was 
somewhat  complicated. 

"  We  cite  merely  for  the  sake  of  completeness   the   analogous 
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attempts  on  fixt  plates  made  by  Auschiitz  of  Lissa,  by  Londe,  by 
Colonel  Sebert,  and  others,  and  come  at  once  to  the  chronograph 
of  Marey,  who  was  really  the  first  to  think  of  forming  the  image 
on  a  movable  sensitive  film,  the  object  being  exposed  periodically. 
This  was  the  actual  beginning  of  chronophotography,  which  then 
entered  upon  a  new  phase.  One  of  Marey  s  collaborators,  De- 
meny,  changed  the  chronograph  to  adapt  it  for  projection.  .  .  . 
Marey  had  made  the  analysisof  motion,  and  Demeny  its  synthesis. 

"  In  1889,  at  the  World's  Fair,  Marey  showed  his  apparatus  to 
Edison,  who,  seeing  its  possibilities,  devised  his  kinetoscope,  in 
which  the  celluloid  strip  was  used  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
was  so  successful  that  Marey's  name  was  almost  forgotten  beside 
that  of  the  famous  American. 

"  But  the  kinetoscope  was  not  yet  a  device  for  projecting  mov- 
ing pictures  on  a  screen.  On  February  10,  1893,  the  Messrs. 
Lumiere,  of  Lyons,  finally  solved  the  problem  and  took  out  their 
first  patent  for  the  cinematograph.  Everybody  recollects  the  bril- 
liant success  of  this  invention.  At  once  it  was  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  devices  made  in  all  countries  and  christened 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  in  more  fanciful 
fashion  still.     Here  are  a  few  : 

"  Anarithmoscope,  chronophotographoscope,  cinographoscope, 
cinograph,cinoscope,hypnoscope,  katoscope,  ummographe,  muto- 
scope,  mouvementoscope  (  !  1),  phantographe,  etc.,  etc.  There  are 
scores  of  them,  or  even  hundreds.  To  review  these  devices  would 
be  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  mechanics;  but  they  all  resemble  the 
apparatus  of  Lumiere,  which  in  its  modern  forms  has  been  changed 
only  by  perfecting  details." 

A  very  ingenious  combination  of  the  phonograph  and  the  cine- 
matograph has  been  made  by  Gaumont,  who  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  perfect  synchronism  between  the  two.  The  lecturer 
showed  a. number  of  his  pictures  with  special  phonograph  accom- 
paniment, the  sound  being  amplified  by  comprest  air  in  combina- 
tion with  the  megaphone.  These  are  said  to  have  been  very  stri- 
king and  will  doubtless  soon  become  familiar  to  the  public. — 
Translation  made J ror 'The  Literary  Digest. 


'dry  '  and  not  washed  down  with  fluid.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  that  some  children  — indeed,  the  same  is  true  of  some 
adults— can  not  digest  oatmeal.  Food  value  and  digestibility  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the  public  ignorance  of  this  fact 
is  responsible  for  many  misconceptions." 


A   PLEA  FOR   OATMEAL 

OATMEAL,  altho  the  favorite  food  of  a  large  and  healthy 
portion  of  the  human  race,  is  looked  upon  askance  by 
some- dieticians.  An  attempt  to  justify  its  free  use  by  an  appeal 
to  science  has  recently  been  made  in  Great  Britain  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers Watson,  the  author  of  numerous  studies  of  dietetic  problems. 
His  investigations  and  conclusions  are  described  in  The  Hospital 
(London,  May  11)  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Says 
this  journal : 

'Nowadays,  what  is  termed  in  Scotland  'use  and  wont '  is  apt 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  insufficient  defense  even  for  a  well-estab- 
lished and  generally  recognized  food  habit.  Justification  must  be 
provided  by  the  chemical  and  physiological  laboratory.  Upon 
evidence  so  obtained  Dr.  Watson  founds  a  suggestion  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  food  value  of  oatmeal  is  due  to  its  capacity  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland.  After  feeding  a  num- 
ber of  young  rats  for  four  to  eight  weeks  on  a  diet  of  uncooked 
oatmeal  and  water,  an  autopsy  revealed  in  each  instance  consider- 
able enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  together  with  evidences  of  in- 
creased glandular  activity.  The  observation  was  made  all  the 
more  striking  by  the  absence  of  any  such  changes  in  a  control 
series  of  rats  who  had  been  fed  on  a  bread-and-milk  diet.  The 
suggestion  now  is  that  it  is  by  stimulation  of  the  thyroid  that  por- 
ridge produces  the  excellent  results  which  it  can  claim  as  a  food 
for  children.  Turning  to  the  practical  side,  Dr.  Watson  makes 
one  or  two  detailed  proposals  for  the  use  of  oatmeal.  He  ap- 
proves of  its  use  at  breakfast  in  the  form  of  porridge  and  milk, 
and  advises  that  the  meal  shall  be  completed  by  a  glass  of  milk 
and  some  bread  and  butter,  and  shall  not  include  bacon  or  any 
other  form  of  meat.  If  meat  is  introduced  it  tends  to  induce  a 
distaste  for  the  less  appetizing  porridge,  which  sooner  or  later, 
therefore,  is  neglected.  Rats,  equally  with  children,  it  seems. 
display  this  same  dietetic  perversity  ;  they  will  not  eat  oatmeal  or 
bread  when  meat  is  available.  As  porridge  does  not  encourage 
the  use  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  children  should  also  receive 
a  supply  of  crusted  bread,  rusks,  etc.,  and  these  should  be   taken 


CAB  CHARGES  BY  MACHINERY 

THE  mechanism  of  the  new  taximeter  cabs  that  have  just  been 
introduced  into  New  York  is  described  as  follows  in  The 
Automobile  (New  York.  May  30).  The  "  taximeter," a  device  long 
familiar  in  European  countries,  measures  the  distance  traversed 
and  records  the  legal  fare  to  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
remove  all  causes  for  dispute  between  cabby  and  fare.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  It  is  only  after  a  number  of  experiments  that  the  Cosmos  tax- 
imeter has  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  New  York  condi- 
tions. It  is  of  German  manufacture,  and  is  mechanically  very 
similar  to  all  the  instruments  of  this  nature  in  use  in  Paris  and 
London.  A  metal  box  with  a  large  glass  face,  with  openings  on 
which  appear  the  tariff,  fare  to  be  paid  and  extras,  internal  clock- 
work, and  a  flexible  cable  communicating  with  one  of  the  road 
wheels,  constitute  the  make-up  of  the  apparatus." 

When  a  cab  is  hailed  the  driver  lowers  the  metal  flag  on  the 


Courlesy  of  "  Automobile,"  New  York. 

"disengagkd"  and  ••engaged"  views  ok  taximeter. 

instrument,  and  causes  either  tariff  1  or  tariff  2  to  appear.  Low- 
ering the  flag  registers  50  cents  on  the  payment  opening,  this  being 
the  minimum  fare.  At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  the  figures  ad- 
vance to  60  cents,  and  continue  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  one-fifth 
mile.  Should  the  cab  be  kept  standing  after  being  engaged,  the 
internal  clockwork  registers  iocents  for  every  six  minutes.  Tariff 
1  is  used  when  one  or  two  passengers  are  carried.  With  tariti  2. 
which  is  for  more  than  two  passengers,  the  rate  of  pay  is  10  cents 
per  one-tenth  mile.     To  quote  further: 

"Extras  are  charged  when  a  cab  is  called  from  the  company  s 
headquarters  to  any  given  address,  the  rate  being  20  cents  a  mile. 
This  is  registered  by  the  driver  turning  a  small  handle  at  the  rear 
of  the  apparatus.  In  addition  to  informing  the  passenger  how 
much  he  owes  the  cabman,  the  taximeter  records,  by  means  of  a 
number  of  totalizers  at  the  rear  of  the  apparatus,  the  number  of 
individual  fares,  individual  amounts  and  total  amounts  earned, 
and  total  distance  traveled  by  the  vehicle.  Thus  not  only  is  any 
dishonest  dealing  between  driver  and  traveler  an  impossibility,  but 
the  company  has  a  complete  control. 

"Obviously  the  instrument  is  hermetically  sealed  and  can  not 
be  tampered  with  in  any  way.  Excepting  that  the  driver  lias  to 
wind  up  the  clock  once  a  day.  the  apparatus  is  entirely  automatic. 
On  the  hansom  cabs  the  taximeter  is  placed  near  to  the  driver's 
right  hand,  the  face  being  visible  to  passengers." 


POWER  OF  STARLIGHT— The  result  of  an  investigation  of 
the  total  amount  of  light  given  out  by  the  stars  has  just  been  com- 
municated to  the  British  Astronomical  Association  bv  Gavin  S 
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Burns.     Says  the  writer  of  a  note  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  20)  in 
this  connection : 

"  One  hour  of  exposure  to  light  from  one-eighth  part  of  the 
celestial  vault  affects  photographic  plates  to  the  same  degree  as 
four  seconds  of  exposure  to  the  full  moon.  From  this  he  deduces 
that  the  ratio  of  total  starlight  to  full  moonlight  is  a  little  less  than 
1  :  100.  But  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
shutting  out  the  atmospheric  illumination  due  to  terrestrial  sources 
of  light."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  QUADRUPLE  STAR 

IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  star  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye 
as  a  single  point  of  light  is  a  system  of  celestial  bodies  mov- 
ing in  orbits  so  vast  that  hundreds  of  our  years  are  required  to 
traverse  them.  This,  however,  is  the  status  of  more  than  one  of 
what  we  call  "  fixt  stars,"  and  probably  of  very  many  more  than 
we  know.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is  that  of  the  "star  " 
Castor,  long  known  to  be  double  and  recently  discovered  to  be 
quadruple,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  stars.  The  members  of  each 
pair  move  in  a  small  orbit  with  a  period  of  a  few  days,  and  the 
two  pairs,  as  wholes,  move  in  a  huge  orbit  with  a  period  of  over 
three  hundred  years.  Says  a  writer  in  Cos- 
mos (Paris,  April  6)  in  a  note  on  this  curious 
and  wonderful  system  : 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  Castor,  the 
fine  star  of  the  constellation  Gemini,  is  not  a 
single  body,  but  a  system  formed  of  two 
component  stars,  of  the  second  and  third 
magnitude,  which  are  easily  seen  separately 
through  the  telescope;  these  two  stars  de- 
scribe an  elongated  ellipse  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  and  complete  their 
vast  revolution  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
our  terrestrial  years. 

"The  use  of  the  spectroscopic  method, 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  and  measure 
the  velocity  of  objects  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  vision,  has  extended  our  ideas  of  this 
stellar  system.  In  1896  Mr.  Belopolsky,  of 
Pulkowa  Observatory,  announced  that  the 
component  of  the  third  magnitude,  the  less 
brilliant  of  the  two,  was  itself  a  double  star, 
and  that  the  revolution  of  the  two  members 
of  this  system  required  only  three  of  our 
days. 

"On  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  Mr.  Curtiss,  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  has  examined  in  its 
turn  the  component  of  the  second  magnitude, 

and  has  found  that  it  also  forms  a  system  of  two  stars,  with  a 
period  of  nine  days.  He  adds  that  the  orbit  of  this  latter  system 
has  a  considerable  eccentricity,  while  that  of  the  system  studjed 
by  Belopolsky  is  nearly  circular.  Thus  Castor  is  a  quadruple 
star. 

"To  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  two  secondary  systems  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to  that  of 
the  principal  orbit.  This  point  is  left  in  doubt  by  spectroscopic 
methods,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  movements  of  the 
principal  system  may  be  watched  through  the  telescope,  the  same 
lenses  are  incapable  of  separating  the  components  of  the  second- 
ary systems,  which  appear  as  luminous  points.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  admit  that  the  planes  of  all  the  orbits  of  the  quadruple  system 
coincide,  then  we  may  calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  secondary 
systems.     The  semimajor  axes  are  : 

1.667,000  kilometers  [1,035,874  miles]  for  the  system  of  the  second  magnitude 
1,435,000  kilometers  [891,709  miles]  for  the  system  of  the  third  magnitude 

"  These  figures  are  only  approximate  ;  they  represent  about  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  ;  in  any  case 
these  orbits,  so  small  when  compared  with  the  earth's,  are  still 
small  with  relation  to  the  principal  system  of  Castor,  which,  ma- 
king a  revolution  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  must  have  enor- 
mous orbital  dimensions. 


"  Mr.  Curtiss  goes  further.  He  tells  us  that  the  component  of 
the  third  magnitude,  altho  the  less  brilliant,  is  of  the  greater  im- 
portance, owing  to  its  mass,  which  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  component  of  the  second  magnitude.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that,  in  systems  of  multiple  stars,  the  order  of  luminous  mag- 
nitudes has  not  coincided  with  that  of  masses. 

"  If  we  knew  exactly  what  the  parallax  was,  and  consequently 
the  distance  from  us  of  this  curious  world  of  Castor,  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  the  absolute  value  of  the  masses. 

"  Assuming  the  parallax  to  be  0.05",  Mr.  Curtiss  finds  that  the 
whole  Castor  system,  with  its  four  stars,  has  a  mass  12.7  times 
that  of  our  sun. 

"  And  this  surprizing  world  is,  to  our  eyes,  only  a  luminous 
point  in  the  starry  sky  \"  —Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


C.   STUART    GAGER, 

Who   adds  the  name  of  Maeterlinck    to  the 
list  of  "  nature-fakers." 


SOME  FAKE   BOTANY 

I"  N  telling  remarkable  nature-stories  that  are  more  interesting 
-*-  than  veracious,  the  authors  of  animal-books  are  not,  it  would 
seem,  the  only  sinners.  We  may  have  writers  of  fake  vegetable- 
stories  also;  and,  if  we  may  believe  C.  Stuart  Gager,  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  may  be  selected  to  head  the  list.  Mr.  Gager  falls 
foul  of  a  series  of  three  articles  contributed 
by  the  Belgian  author  to  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine  for  December,  1906,  and  February 
and  March,  1907,  under  the  title  "The  In- 
telligence of  the  Flowers."  He  says,  writing 
in  Science  (New  York,  June  7): 

"Sugar-coating  the  supposed  pills  of  scien- 
tific fact  in  nature-study,  literature,  and  teach- 
ing has  been  banetul  enough,  but  when 
articles  in  reputable  magazines,  intended  for 
mature  minds,  poeticize  science  to  the  verge 
of  misrepresentation,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  blame  the  author  the  more  or  re- 
gretfully to  decide  that,  after  all,  the  general 
public   is   still   unable   to   appreciate  natural 

facts  as  nature  presents  them 

"To  say  that  no  flower  is  'wholly  devoid 
of  wisdom  ' ;  that,  in  order  to  deprive  a  flower 
of  reason  and  will,  'we  must  needs  resort 
to  very  obscure  hypotheses ' ;  that  it  is  in 
the  vegetable  world  that  'impatience,  the 
revolt  against  destiny,  are  the  most  vehement 
and  stubborn  ' ;  and  that  the  pollination  of  the 
eel-grass  is  a  'tragic  episode,'  may  be  most 
excellent  poetry,  and  enhance  the  literary 
value  of  an  article  ;  may,  indeed,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  the  necessary  conclusions  of  a  poet;  but  to  read  such 
statements  in  cold  print  congeals  the  blood  of  any  botanist. 

"  Still  we  might  shiver  in  charity  if  interpretations  only,  and  not 
facts,  were  open  to  question.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the 
tip  of  the  young  stem  of  a  seedling  laurel-tree,  because  the  seed 
germinated  on  a  perpendicular  rock-wall,  instead  of  rising  toward 
the  sky,  bent  down  over  the  gulf,'  notwithstanding  its  geotropism. 
"We  learn  that  dodder  'voluntarily  abandons  its  roots,'  and 
that  it  will  avoid  other  species  and  go  some  distance,  if  neces- 
sary, in  search  of  the  stem  of  hemp,  hop,  lucerne,  or  flax.'  

"The  fact,  stated  in  the  first  article,  that  the  Virginia  creeper 
or  the  convolvulus  will  begin  to  twine  about  the  handle  of  a  rake, 
temporarily  laid  against  a  wall,  does  not  seem,  in  the  author's 
mind  at  least,  at  variance  with  the  clear  'perspicacity,' 'intelli- 
gence,' and  'prudence  '  with  which  plants  in  general  are  attributed 
elsewhere  in  the  articles.  One  wonders,  tho,why  the  convolvulus 
did  not 'set  its  thought  to  working,' as  did  the  Silene  Italica, 
mentioned  a  few  lines  farther  on.  But  doubtless  we  have  failed 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  for  later  he  implies  intelli- 
gence to  the  mountains,  the  seas,  and  the  stars 

"  But  the  discoveries  of  recent  science  sadly  pale  in  comparison 
with  the  root-intelligence  described  in  a  foot-note  to  the  first  arti- 
cle, and  credited  to  Brandis.     Thus: 

'This  root,  in  penetrating  into  the  earth,  had  come  upon  an  old 
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boot-sole;  in  order  to  cross  this  obstacle,  which,  apparently,  it  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  find  upon  its  road,  it  subdivided  itself  into 
as  many  parts  as  there  were  holes  left  by  the  stitching-needle ; 
then,  when  the  obstacle  was  overcome,  it  came  together  again  and 
reunited  all  its  divided  radicles  into  a  single  and  homogeneous 
tap-root.' 

"Of  course  no  one  could  state,  a  priori,  that  such  a  marvelous 
feat  was  impossible,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  tale  to  which  one  more 
readily  gives  credence  if  substantiated  by  photographic  evidence. 
Without  such  evidence  the  event,  as  narrated,  is  absolutely  in- 
credible to  any  botanist.  Hut  even  if  such  an  act  were  common 
for  roots,  by  what  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  one  infer  that 
a  root  could  have  preconceived  and  reasoned  out  the  plan  so  deftly 
executed? 

"There  is  much  in  these  articles  of  interest,  and  of  scientific 
accuracy,  and  the  apparent  appreciation,  in  the  last  one,  of  the 
value  of  the  experimental  study  of  variation  is  very  gratifying. 

"'All  that  we  observe  within  ourselves,' says  Maeterlinck, 'is 
rightly  open  to  suspicion;  and  we  are  too  greatly  interested  in 
peopling  our  world  with  magnificent  illusions  and  hopes.'  Per- 
haps this  explains  the  impossible  botany  of  the  articles,  but  it  can 
not  excuse  it." 


SCIENCE  OF   BOUQUET-MAKING 

THAT  there  are  scientific  laws  that  regulate  the  combination 
of  odors,  as  there  are  those  that  must  be  followed  in  assem- 
bling colors  or  musical  tones,  is  maintained  by  Francis  Marre 
in  an  article  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris).  Mr.  Marre  holds  that 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  rules  for  the  proper  grouping  of  flowers 
according  to  their  odors,  and  he  believes  that  those  who  consult 
the  eye  only,  in  making  a  bouquet,  are  artistic  heretics.  "A  bou- 
quet is  a  symphony  of  odors,"  he  says;  and  it  has  its  conventional 
rules  of  composition  just  as  a  musical  symphony  has.  What  these 
rules  are  he  strives  to  point  out.     We  read  : 

"To  choose  flowers  with  skill,  to  group  them  harmoniously,  to 
blend  their  colors  and  to  bring  out  a  pleasing  effect  from  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  their  shades,  is  an  affair  of  art  and  personal  taste 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  precise  rule  or  any  exact 
directions. 

"  But  to  establish  a  scale  of  scent  that  shall  not  contain  one  false 
note — to  make  the  general  odor  of  a  bouquet  something  fine, 
smooth,  and  delicate,  is  not  an  art,  but  a  real  science,  and  I  desire 
to  try  to  express  its  laws. 

"The  precise  osmometric  measurements  that  have  been  made 
in  various  laboratories  have  established  the  relative  intensity  of 
perfumes,  and  the  experiments  of  specialists  have  done  the  rest. 
so  that  it  is  to-day  well  known  in  what  relative  proportions  the 
elementary  odors  must  be  combined  in  order  to  obtain  an  agreea- 
ble whole.  By  such  knowledge  the  great  perfumers  prove  their 
creative  skill,  and  their  cleverness  is  often  only  the  application  of 
precise  and  definite  data. 

"  We  may  divide  odors  into  two  great  classes,  the  strong  and 
the  weak ;  each  when  used  by  itself  has  very  apparent  defects ; 
the  problem  for  solution  is  to  unite  them  in  proper  proportions. 

"In  the  first  place  a  foundation  odor  must  be  selected,  to  give 
the  general  tone.  This  choice  is  free,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
determine  it  outside  of  the  personal  preferences  of  the  maker  of 
the  bouquet,  or,  better,  the  one  for  whom  it  is  destined.  Some 
prefer  a  violent  and  strong  base,  such  as  acacia,  heliotrope,  or 
lilac  ;  others  like  a  weaker  and  less  energetic  one,  such  as  lily-of- 
the-valley,  jasmine,  or  white  rose ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  taste. 

"The  foundation  odor  must  be  placed  in  the  center,  and  only  a 
small  number  of  flowers  must  be  used  for  it ;  then  these  should  be 
surrounded  with  an  odor  that  will  complete  it  without  effacing  it. 
Around  a  bunch  of  acacia,  for  instance,  may  be  placed  a  few- 
blossoms  of  honeysuckle;  around  heliotrope,  lily-of-the-valley: 
around  tuberose,  jacinth;  around  geranium,  rose*.  Then,  the 
complementary  odor  having  once  been  fixt  upon,  there  must  be 
added  different  odors,  intended  to  give  to  the  basic  odor  what  we 
may  call  character— lively  odors  on  the  one  hand,  and  soft  odors 
on  the  other;  in  a  bouquet  of  heliotrope  and  lily-of-the-valley,  it 
is  good  to  place  the  violence  of  the  jacinth,  the  warm  sweetness 
of  the  orange,  the  penetrating  delicacy  of  the  mignonette  or  the 
violet,  and  something  of  the  strength  exhaled  by  die  gillyflower  or 


the  carnation.     Finally,  we  finish   by  placing  at  the  edges  a  re- 
minder of  the  basic  order. 

"At  first  sight  these  rules  appear  somewhat  artificial  and  con- 
ventional; this  is  true  in  a  certain  degree,  but  conformity  with 
them  is  none  the  less  useful  A  bouquet  is  a  symphony  of  odors, 
and  should  we  not  grant  that  in  making  it  we  must  follow  rules  as 
rigid  as  those  of  harmony?  It  is  a  heresy  to  hold  that  flowers 
should  be  grouped  with  a  view  solely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
since  they  have  perfume  ;  and  if  the  theory  of  complementaries 
governs  the  assemblage  of  colors,  we  should  not  forget  that  there 
are  also  complementary  odors,  and  that  odors  have  value  and  in- 
tensity which  should  be  combined  happily  when  we  desire  to 
achieve  a  really  artistic  result." — Translation  made  for T "he  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


COPPER  BECOMING  A  PRECIOUS  METAL 

THE  balance  between  the  supply  of  copper  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  now  so  narrow,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  April  6),  that  slight 
causes,  either  natural  or  artificial,  may  produce  sudden  and  con- 
siderable fluctuations  of  price.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  desira- 
ble to  discover  some  substance  that  can  take  the  place  of  this 
metal,  particularly  in  the  electrical  industries.  Says  the  paper 
named  above  : 

"Unless  .  .  .  copper  is  more  freely  mined  than  now,  or  the 
demand  for  it  is  checked  by  the  use  of  substitutes,  the  price  may 
remain  very  sensitive  to  minor  causes  of  fluctuation.  Copper  is 
very  widely  distributed,  and  many  new  mines  are  being  opened, 
which,  if  they  should  produce  largely,  would  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  market.  There  is  great  danger,  however,  that 
unless  some  remarkably  rich  and  accessible  mines  are  developed, 
the  production  will  remain  at  a  point  where  manipulation  of  the 
market  will  be  too  easy.  Such  a  condition  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous in  its  effect  on  the  industries  that  utilize  large  amounts  of 
the  metal,  for  they  could  never  depend  on  stable  prices.  In  the 
electrical  industries  the  possibility  that  copper  might  at  any  time 
be  pushed  to  30  cents  per  pound  would  be  very  serious  in  planning 
for  deliveries.  The  matter  of  substitutes  for  copper,  therefore, 
becomes  very  important. 

"  For  electrical  machinery  as  such  no  substitute  seems  to  be 
available,  since  copper  stands  alone  in  its  conductivity  for  unit 
volume,  save  for  silver,  an  impossible  substitute.  But  lines,  as 
we  have  time  and  again  noted,  can  very  well  be  made  of  aluminum. 
When  the  basic  patents  expire  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  great 
reduction  of  price,  and  the  battle  with  copper  will  be  fairly  on 
We  have  before  now  discust  the  use  of  iron  conductors,  chiefly  as 
rails.  At  present,  conditions  are  not  far  off  in  which  stranded 
iron  cables  may  be  used  for  direct-current  service  at  a  good  profit. 
Heavy  they  certainly  are,  but  they  are  likewise  strong  and  can  do 
good  service  when  the  price  permits." 

At  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  the  conductivity  of  copper,  the 
writer  thinks  that  economic  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of 
iron  if  copper  should  advance  but  a  little  more  in  price.  In  sub- 
ways and  on  elevated  structures  and  in  conduits  filled  with  insula- 
ting compounds  iron  can  even  now  be  used  to  advantage.  A  gen- 
eral increase  of  working  voltage  is  also  desirable,  to  decrease  the 
demand  for  copper.  A  new  line  going  in  at  40.000  volts  instead  of 
20,000,  or  at  60.000  instead  of  40.000,  means  a  great  saving  with 
copper  around  25  cents  per  pound.  The  rise  in  that  metal,  the 
writer  says,  "has  queered  all  calculations  based  on  old  prices." 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Perhaps  the  rise  in  price  may  be  of  service  to  the  world  in  re- 
vising antiquated  methods  and  putting  electrical  distribution  on 
a  better  basis  of  voltage.  In  the  same  way  it  will  at  the  present 
rate  soon  be  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  machines  should  not  be 
redesigned.  To  a  certain  extent  copper  and  iron  are  interchange- 
able in  the  design,  and  by  extreme  care  in  ventilation  it  is  feasible 
considerably  to  reduce  the  amount  of  copper  required. 

"  The  present  exigency  is  hardly  enough  to  produce  at  once  such 
radical  changes,  but  a  coniinuance  of  present  conditions  is  bound 
to  bring  them  about." 
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[June  22, 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


SHOULD  CHRISTIANS  GIVE  A  TENTH? 

CHRISTIANS  who  have  trouble  in  solving  the  problem  of 
tithes  are  told  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  command 
is  not  one  of  mathematical  calculation.  Such  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject will  at  least  be  of  interest  as  coming  from  so  conservative  a 
religious  paper  as  the  New  York  Weekly  Witness,  tho  it  seems 
to  oppose  the  propagandum  of  "stewardship,"  widely  observed 
among  the  churches,  which  amounts  to  a  revival  of  the  tith- 
ing system  of  the  Hebrews.  The  giving  of  tithes  as  a  Scrip- 
tural injunction  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses,  this  writer  asserts, 
did  not  apply  to  wage-workers,  but  to  agriculturists  and  Levites. 
"The  agriculturists  were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Levites,  and  the 
Levites  were  to  give  a  tithe  of  these  tithes  to  the  priests."  The 
law  arose  out  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  land-ownership—"  the 
land  belonged  to  God  and  was  only  rented,  as  it  were,  to  the  own- 
ers, the  tithes  being  the  rental."  To  argue  from  this  starting- 
point  that  all  followers  of  Christ  are  enjoined  to  pay  a  tenth  of 
what  they  earn  or  have,  however  small  or  great,  is,  in  the  view  of 
this  writer,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  which  is  the  law  of  liberty 
— "liberty  to  consecrate  all  that  we  have  and  are  to  his  service, 
and  then  seek  to  use  our  time  and  abilities  and  all  that  he  gives 
us  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  his  service,  without  being 
under  bondage  to  hampering  rules  and  regulations  of  any  kind." 
Some  consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves 
when  the  question  of  tithes  is  viewed  as  a  legal  obligation  is  pr<  - 
sented  in  the  following: 

"Many  awkward  questions  for  tender  consciences  present  them- 
selves when  one  sets  out  to  pay  tithes  as  a  legal  obligation.  One 
is  bothered  to  know  whether  this  or  that  item  of  expenditure 
should  be  taken  orf  before  calculating  the  tithe,  and  another  is 
bothered  to  know  whether  he  may  use  part  of  his  tithe  money  for 
this  or  that  good  object.  Questions  of  this  sort  may  cause  much 
distress  of  conscience  when  there  is  no  other  desire  but  to  do  ex- 
actly right,  and  when  the  conscience  should  be  altogether  'void  of 
offense  '  as  Paul  exprest  it. 

"God's  plan  is  a  great  deal  better  than  that.  He  claims  full 
possession  and  control  of  ourselves  and  our  belongings,  and  then 
appoints  us  as  his  stewards  to  turn  everything  to  the  best  possi- 
ble account  in  his  service.  All  that  he  requires  of  us  is  an  hon- 
est desire  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  our  stewardship  and  a  con- 
stant looking  to  him  for  help  and  guidance.  This  leaves  every 
Christian  free  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  without  dis- 
tressing himself  as  to  whether  he  may  not  be  doing  wrong  when 
he  is  trying  hard  to  do  right. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  an  income  of, 
say,  §5oo  a  year,  and  who  under  favorable  conditions  is  able  to 
keep  his  family  in  tolerable  comfort  after  deducting  his  tithe  ot 
$60  from  his  salary.  But  his  wife  is  attacked  by  a  protracted  and 
severe  illness,  and  needs  medicines  and  delicacies  and  the  atten- 
tions of  a  nurse.  The  young  children  also  need  to  be  cared  for. 
Does  any  person  who  knows  God  think  it  would  please  him  if 
that  man  should  allow  his  wife  to  suffer  unnecessarily,  or  his  chil- 
dren to  go  uncared  for,  in  order  that  he  might  go  on  paying  his 
tithe?  Yet  if  the  tithe  was  the  supreme  obligation  as  far  as  the 
man's  income  is  concerned,  as  some  teach,  it  would  be  the  man's 
duty  to  continue  giving  away  his  $5  a  month  without  regard  to  the 
consequences.     That  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ." 

On  the  other  hand,  continues  the  writer,  "  the  prevalent  fashion 
of  interpreting  the  religion  of  Christ  to  mean  anything  or  nothing 
according  to  the  whim  or  impulse  of  the  individual  at  the  moment 
is  a  practical  repudiation  of  the  claims  of  Christ."  We  read 
further : 

"  He  did  not  come  to  introduce  a  go-as-you-please  religion.  He 
did  not  come  to  give  us  looser  ideas  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  God's  demands  upon  us.  but  to  awaken  men's  con- 
sciences to  the  exacting  nature  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
God's  claims. 


"  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  give  systemati- 
cally, and  with  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances;  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  give  liberally  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  give  cheerfully.  A  tenth  of  one's  income  is 
certainly  not  too  much  in  average  cases;  it  is  not  nearly  enough 
in  very  many  cases;  but  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  too  much. 

"And  when  the  Christian  understands  that  he  is  not  paying  a 
debt,  but  discharging  the  duties  of  his  stewardship,  then  he  will 
see  that  it  is  for  him  to  decide  in  each  case  how  much  he  should 
give,  and  to  what.  And  if  he  is  a  conscientious  Christian  he  will 
be  driven  constantly  to  prayer  for  guidance  in  the  matter,  and 
such  prayer  will  greatly  increase  his  intimacy  with  God." 

How  wide-spread  the  "  stewardship  "  campaign  has  become  may 
be  gathered  from  words  printed  in  The  Examiner  (New  York,  June 
6).  Four  years  ago,  says  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Cook,  "Christian 
stewardship  had  to  be  defined  and  explained  almost  everywhere. 
Comparatively  few  sermons  were  being  preached  on  the  subject, 
very  little  stewardship  literature  was  being  read,  for  very  little  had 
been  published."  All  this  has  of  late  been  changed,  as  the  writer 
shows : 

"  In  almost  every  Northern  State  a  vigorous  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  stewardship  principles  has  been  conducted.  In  State  con- 
ventions, associational  meetings,  in  special  conferences,  and  in 
thousands  of  pulpits,  stewardship  truths  have  been  taught.  The 
pastors  generally  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  have  cooperated  most  heartily  in  the  conferences  that  have 
been  held.  Many  have  been  stirred  to  inaugurate  stewardship 
campaigns  in  their  churches,  supplies  of  literature  have  been  se- 
cured and  distributed,  sermons  have  been  preached,  higher  stand- 
ards of  giving  have  been  set,  and  definite  results  have  followed  in 
larger  offerings  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Lord's  work. 
Not  least  among  the  benefits  has  been  a  steady  turning  away  from 
indirect  methods  of  money-raising.  These  methods  are  being  held 
more  and  more  in  disfavor.  The  churches  are  learning  that  God's 
way  of  definite  stewardship  for  him  and  direct  giving  to  him  are 
infinitely  better  than  any  sort  of  compromise  or  subterfuge. 

"To-day  there  is  an  entirely  new  attitude  toward  the  subject 
throughout  the  country  because  the  people  understand  it  better 
and  are  seeing  how  closely  it  is  related  to  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  individual,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 


RENEWED   VITALITY   OF  THEOLOGY 

THEOLOGY  has  at  length  left  the  exclusive  and  sometimes 
intolerant  atmosphere  of  the  cloister  and  the  cell,  and  now 
takes  its  place  in  the  market-place  of  knowledge,  where  it  mingli  s 
with  other  sciences  as  one  among  many  in  the  free  republic  of  in- 
telligence. It  claims  no  supreme  authority,  much  less  an  inquisi- 
torial power.  It  appeals  to  the  reason  and  not  to  the  terror  or 
blind  submission  of  mankind.  Hence  its  new  life,  its  cheerful  and 
hopeful  activity.  It  has  regained  the  hold  it  formerly  held  on  the 
world  in  general,  because  it  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  which 
adapts  it  to  a  scientific  age  without  altering  its  essential  elements. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden,  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian  Banner.  Writing  in  The  Hotniletic  Review  Dr. 
Snowden  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  change  of  theologi- 
cal attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is 
nowadays  regarded.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  author : 

"The  authority  of  the  Bible  resides  in  its  truth  and  not  in  its 
inspiration,  whatever  this  may  be.  Inspiration  can  be  inferred 
from  the  Bible  only  after  we  have  gone  through  the  book  and 
demonstrated  its  truth.  It  is  not  a  dogma  or  principle  which  we 
can  take  with  us  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  only  a  result  which 
we  can  bring  away  with  us  from  the  study  ol  the  Bible.  It  can, 
therefore,  add  nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  for  this  au- 
thority can  reside  only   in  the   truth  of  its  facts,  doctrines,  and 
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commands.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  true  because  it  is  in- 
spired and  authoritative,  but  we  know  that  it  is  inspired  and  au- 
thoritative because  it  is  true." 

But  the  modern  spirit  of  inductive  science  lias  been  even  more 
widely  extended  in  its  influence  on  theological  thought  and  theo- 
logical study.  Theology  not  only  disclaims  its  former  preten- 
sions to  be  superior  to  and  independent  of  science,  but  actually 
classes  itself  as  merely  a  sister  of  the  other  sciences.  As  this 
writer  declares,  the  influence  of  theology  and  the  other  sciences  is 
reciprocal,  and  points  to  an  ultimate  unification  of  knowledge.  In 
his  own  words  : 

"  Formerly  theology  seemed  to  think  it  had  little  in  common  with 
these  departments  of  learning  and  was  somewhat  suspicious  of 
them  as  tho  they  were  unfriendly  or  openly  hostile.  It  maintained 
a  cerebral  cell  of  its  own  in  a  degree  isolated  from  and  protected 
against  other  cells.  Scientific  men  saw  this  isolation  and  opposi- 
tion and  felt  and  sometimes  showed  contempt  for  theology— not 
altogether  unjustly.  Such  books  as  Draper's  'Conflict  Between 
Religion  and  Science'  and  ex-President  White's  'Warfare  of 
Science  with  Theology  '  are  illustration  and 
proof  of  this  attitude  of  theology  and  are  a 
sad  chapter  in  its  history.  There  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  this  respect.  Theology 
has  come  out  of  its  cell,  or  rather  has  thrown 
out  filaments  and  allied  itself  with  the  whole 
organism  of  human  knowledge.  It  now  free- 
ly adopts  the  processes  and  uses  the  tests  of 
all  other  departments  of  knowledge  and  thus 
stands  on  a  level  with  them.  It  calls  science 
and  philosophy  to  its  aid  and  builds  their 
stones  into  its  temple.  It  sends  out  a  decree 
that  all  the  world  shall  be  taxed  in  its  in- 
terest. It  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the 
unity  of  all  truth  and  assimilates  all  into  its 
system.  Science  and  philosophy  are  more 
theistic  and  theological,  and  theology  is  more 
scientific  and  philosophical,  than  they  were  a 
generation  ago.  There  has  been  a  mutual 
approach  and  union  among  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  they  have  all  been 
strengthened  and  enriched  thereby." 


This  result  has  proved  a  wonderful  agent  in  making  theology  a 
living  power  and  force  in  the  world,  as  appealing  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  sympathies  of  mankind.     Dr.  Snowden  says: 

"Theology  to-day  rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation  and  is  more 
reasonable  and  practicable,  easier  to  believe  and  more  fruitful  in 
life,  than  ever  before.  It  is  no  longer  a  metaphysical  skeleton 
that  alarms  men,  but  is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  and  of  life  and 
beauty  and  blessedness.  The  old  theology  was  good  in  its  day 
and  we  should  never  cease  to  respect  it,  but  the  theology  of  to-day 
is  better.  Much  of  the  old  theology  has  gone  to  the  melting-pot. 
but  not  an  ounce  of  its  pure  gold  has  been  lost.  God  is  still 
speaking  to  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  showing  them  clearer 
visions  of  truth,  and  Christ  has  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  us." 


DR.  JAMES    H.    SNOWDEN 

Who  declares  that ' 
ogy  has  gone  to  the 
ounce  of  its  pure  gold 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  theology  does 
not  know  as  much  as  it  formerly  did,  when 
the  Jesuit  fathers  who  edited  Newton's  "Prin- 
cipia  "  prefaced  it  with  a  note  that  they  did 
not  believe  the  heliocentric  theory.  The- 
ology in  those  days  was  the  "  queen  of 
sciences  "  and  proved  as  great  a  despot  as  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 
Theology  as  a  science  has  become  more  modest.  To  quote 
further : 

"Theology  knows  less  than  it  did  in  former  times.  Formerly 
it  had  an  air  suggestive  of  omniscience.  It  gave  the  impression 
that  it  knew  all  about  God  in  his  mysterious  constitution  and  in 
his  plans  and  purposes.  We  open  a  book  on  theology  written 
over  forty  years  ago  and  find  the  Trinity  dissected  down  to  minute 
details  and  all  figured  off  as  tho  it  were  a  problem  in  algebra. 
The  doctrines  of  regeneration,  the  atonement,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  God  and  man  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  From  almost  any 
verse  in  Scripture  the  most  tremendous  inferences  will  be  drawn, 
and  then  these  inferences  will  be  treated  as  tho  they  were  certain 
knowledge.  The  simple  sayings  of  Scripture,  that  were  mostly 
uttered  for  practical  purposes,  were  turned  by  the  old  theology  to 
meanings  and  uses  of  which  their  authors  never  dreamed,  and 
thus  out  of  them  rose  an  imaginary  universe  and  an  imaginary 
God.  There  has  been  a  great  reaction  against  this  kind  of  unreal- 
ity. The  Bible  has  been  rescued  from  these  theologians,  or  rather 
this  type  of  theologian  has  passed  away,  and  the  Book  is  now  per- 
mitted to  speak  its  natural  and  practical  meaning.  Theology  has 
grown  more  modest,  and,  in  a  sense,  agnostic.  It  sees  the  great 
outstanding  facts  of  God's  being  and  nature  and  relations  with  the 
world,  but  it  no  longer  analyzes  him  with  the  same  confidence  that 
the  naturalist  analyzes  a  flower.  It  perceives  that  it  sees  through 
a  glass  and  knows  that  it  knows  only  in  part." 


FOR  SUNDAY  REST 

"I  I  TORKINGMEN  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  have  inaugu- 
*»       rated  a  Sunday-rest   movement.     On  June  6,  according  to 

The  Christian  Union  Herald  (Pittsburg),  a  petition  was  sent  to 
eight  hundred  firms  and  individuals  in  that 
county  praying  them  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
Sabbath  toil.  This  movement,  it  is  asserted, 
originated  with  the  workmen,  "  who  found 
themselves  being  more  and  more  compelled 
to  toil  seven  days,  and  under  their  deepening 
sense  of  bondage  they  turned  to  the  churches 
for  aid  in  their  efforts  to  find  relief."  It  is  a 
fact  to  which  every  pastor  can  bear  testi- 
mony, says  The  Christian  Union  Herald, 
"  that  multitudes  are  so  enslaved  by  the  de- 
mands of  employers  that  they  have  no  time 
in  which  to  worship  God  in  his  sanctuary" 
Sympathy  with  the  movement  is  not  wanting. 
as  the  further  account  shows  : 

"Catholics  and  Protestants  have  joined 
hands  in  one  earnest  effort  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  God-given  rights. 
A  conference  was  held  at  which  Bishop  Can- 
evin,  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  presi- 
ded, which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
'Sunday-Rest  Association'  of  Allegheny- 
County.  It  has  been  indorsed  by  almost 
every  organization  that  has  to  do  with  the 
religious,  moral,  civic,  or  industrial  welfare 
of  the  people.  About  four  hundred  religious 
organizations,  with  a  constituency  of  almost  half  a  million,  about 
one  hundred  societies  and  brotherhoods,  the  Pittsburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  thirty  labor  organizations,  which  enroll  thou- 
sands of  members,  have  given  it  their  indorsement." 

The  petition  expresses  the  belief  of  its  signers  that  they  "are 
performing  a  most  important  religious  and  patriotic  service  and 
acting  in  a  matter  fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  to  this 
community  and  even  the  whole  country."  They  declare  that  they 
"  are  deeply  imprest  with  the  profound  concern  of  the  people  of 
this  community  on  the  question  at  issue;  a  concern  intensified 
by  the  menace  of  the  increasing  disregard  not  only  for  the  Sunday- 
law .  but,  growing  out  of  this  and  encouraged  by  it.  a  disregard 
for  all  law  by  means  of  the  breaking  down  of  moral  conviction 
and  the  embittering  of  those  whose  rights  to  the  rest  day  are 
needlessly  denied  them."  In  further  pressing  the  petition  the 
committee  says  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addrest : 

"  In  making  this  plea  we  are  persuaded  that  we  are  not  antag- 
onizing the  interests  of  employers,  as  it  is  a  well-founded  conviction 
that  all  employers  of  labor  will  in  the  long  run  profit  financially 
by  a  strict  observance  of  the  divinely  ordained  rest  period  of  one 
day  in  seven,  while  the  social,  moral,  industrial,  and  religious  in- 
terests of  all  the  people  will  be  greatly  promoted  and  strengthened. 

"  Your  petitioners  may  fairly  claim  to  represent  the  sentiment 
of  Allegheny  County,  for  within  the  few  weeks  since  this  movement 
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was  inaugurated  there  has  been  a  spontaneous 
response  in  its  favor,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  facts  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  ap- 
proved and  demanded  by  all  who  have  at  heart 
human  well-being  and  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  whole  people  as  well  as  of  the  toiling 
masses. 

"  Standing  as  we  therefore  do  on  the  law 
of  God  and  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth, 
reenforced  by  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
community,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  appeal  will  meet  with  favor  from  those 
interested,  as  you  are,  with  us  in  the  public 
welfare,  and  we  submit  it  to  you  and  beg 
your  prompt  and  friendly  consideration  and 
action." 

Coincident  with  this  movement  is  an  effort, 
made  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to 
bring  about  a  condition  in  part  similar  to  that 
effected  in  France  last  year  by  national  legisla- 
tion. At  the  convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Maryland  assembled  at  Baltimore,  May  29-30, 
resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  "that the 
members  of  this  Convention  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  persuade  all  corporations  and  other 
employers  of  labor  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  of  necessity  all  secular  work  on  Sundays  ;  and  to 
see  that  all  persons  necessarily  employed  on  that  day  be  given 
some  other  one  day  in  every  seven  for  a  day  of  rest."  The  reso- 
lutions further  provide  "  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  make  known  these  resolu- 
tions to  all  employers  of  labor  and  their  employees,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  direct  communication,  and  also  through  the  public  press, 
and  that  they  especially  so  make  them  known  to  all  corporations 
in  the  securities  of  which  this  Convention  is  interested." 


Copyrighted  by  Morgan  and  Scott,  London. 

REV.  FREDERICK    B.    MEYER, 

Of  London,  who  has  been  elected  first  presi 
dent  of  the  World's  Sunday-school  Association 


A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   WORLD  TOUR 

WORLD  ideas  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates 
to  the  World's  Sunday-school  Convention  held  last  month 
at  Rome.  World  evangelization  was  the  ideal  toward  which  their 
projects  were  shaped,  the  most  novel  of  which  was  a  Sunday- 
school  commission  organized  to  make  a  tour  round  the  world. 
This  journey,  says  a  correspondent  to  the  London  Daily  A'ews 
(May  28),  "  is  to  be  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and,"  the  writer  continues. 
"  as  several  American  millionaires  are  interested,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  carried  through."     The  scheme  is  outlined  in  these  words: 

"  It  is  proposed  to  leave  New  York  in  December,  1908,  in  one 
of  the  finest  ships  that  can  be  chartered.  The  maximum  number 
of  delegates  will  be  five  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  fifty  are 
already  booked.  The  vessel  will  pick  up  the  British  delegation  at 
Gibraltar.  The  party  will  then  proceed  to  Cairo,  where  a  conven- 
tion will  be  held,  thence  in  turn  to  Colombo,  Bombay,  Shanghai, 
Korea,  and  Tokyo,  returning  by  way  of  the  Pacific  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  each  place  a  stay  of  at  least  one  week  will  be  made, 
and  a  State  convention  held,  to  which  all  the  Sunday-school 
workers  and  missionaries  within  easy  reach  will  be  invited. 

"The  sanguine  hope  of  the  organizers  is  that  the  tour  will  cul- 
minate in  a  great  interstate  gathering  at  Washington,  when  a 
scheme  will  be  launched  for  raising  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
world's  evangelization." 

Another  "  world-wide  "  project  accomplished  at  the  Convention 
was  the  formation  of  a  World's  Sunday-school  association  to 
embrace  every  national  and  interstate  union  in  the  world.  Of  this 
association  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  of  England,  was  elected  the 
first  president.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation 
which  shall  be  registered  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  empow- 
ering the  Association  to  hold  property  and  administer  funds. 
Further  details  are  given  as  follows  : 


"The  government  of  the  Association  is  to 
be  vested  in  a  president,  four  vice-presidents, 
two  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  the  ex-presidents, 
six  members  from  the  United  States,  six 
from  Great  Britain,  two  from  Canada,  and 
not  less  than  ten  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  improve  the 
methods  of  organization  and  instruction  in 
Sunday-schools  throughout  the  world,  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  Sunday-school  unions 
and  associations  of  unions,  to  hold  conven- 
tions, gather  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  Sunday-schools  in  every  part  of 
the  world  by  correspondence,  visitation,  and 
other  methods,  and  to  publish  the  same  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

"  Immediate  action  will  be  taken  for  stimu- 
lating and  developing  the  work  in  the  Em- 
pires of  China,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  and  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  work  in  the 
three  latter  countries  will  be  under  the  special 
care  and  supervision  of  the  American  section 
of  the  Association.  India  is  to  be  a  special 
field  of  the  British  section,  working  through 
the  Indian  Sunday-school  Union.  China  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  both  sec- 
tions, with  specially  defined  limits  for  each, 
the  respective  fields  of  labor  to  be  subse- 
quently determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

"This  new  departure  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  makes 
the  English-speaking  Christian  the  supreme  factor  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  it  makes 
the  Sunday-school  responsible  for  the  world's  evangelization. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  American  money  and  American  push 
behind  the  scheme." 

Mr.  George  T.  B.  Davis  has  furnished  to  many  American  relig- 
ious weeklies  an  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  recent  Con- 
vention. The  secular  press  of  America,  however,  contrary  to  that 
of  Britain,  contained  no  reports  of  the  Convention,  a  fact  com- 
mented upon  adversely  by  some  religious  journals.  The  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  session,  says  Mr.  Davis,  were  the  reports 
of  the  delegates  from  the  different  countries  telling  of  Sunday- 
school  conditions  in  those  lands.     We  read  : 

"  It  was  seen  from  these  reports  that  in  numerous  Latin,  Slavic, 
and  heathen  countries  the  Sunday-school  has  not  as  yet  gained  a 
large  foothold.     For  example  : 

"In  Belgium  there  are  only  2,300  scholars  enrolled  in  the 
schools;  in  Tunis  2.000;  in  Bulgaria  3,000;  in  Spain  6,500;  in 
Egypt  11,391. 

"  In  many  other  countries  the  number  in  the  Sunday-schools 
is  large  and  the  work  is  growing  and  developing  at  an 
astonishing  rate. 

"In  Japan  there  are  64,000  in  the  schools;  in  France  67,000; 
in  India  300,000;  in  Germany  900,000;  in  Great  Britain  2,250,000 
in  Free-Church  schools,  and  7,000,000  altogether,  but  not  all  are 
affliliated  with  the  Association.  Last  comes  America  with  about 
1 4  000,000. 

'In  making  his  report  Mr.  William  N.  Hartshorn,  the  chairman 
of  the  International  Executive  Committee,  said  in  part: 

"'I  am  to  speak  for  the  army  of  14,000.000  Sunday-school  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Our  God  whom  we  worship  is  none 
other  than  the  Lord  God  of  Israel;  our  creed,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  our  practise,  the  twelfth  of  Romans;  our  spirit,  that  of 
the  Christ;  our  purpose,  that  of  service.  Our  vision  for  organ- 
ized work  in  the  township,  the  county,  the  State,  the  nation,  and 
in  the  world  will  not  be  realized  until  the  isolated  and  discouraged 
school  in  every  country  has  come  into  sympathetic  and  helpful 
relations  to  the  Sunday-schools  that  have  wise  leadership.  God 
is  swinging  wide  open  to  the  Sunday-school  workers  of  the  world 
the  door  of  opportunity.' 

"The  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  is '..bout..  85,000,000 

Children  of  school  age,  5  to  18 23,000,000 

Number  of  Sabbath-schools 150,000 

Number  of  officers  and  teachers 1,500,000 

Number  of  scholars 13,000,000 

Total  enrolment,  about 14,000.000 

Per  cent,  of  population  enrolled  in  the  United  States \y  ' 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  REPLIES 

THE  "retort  courteous"  to  Mr.  Long,  the  imputed  "nature- 
faker,"  comes  from  Mr.  John  Burroughs  instead  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Mr.  Burroughs  (in  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  June  9)  desires  "  not  to  be  quoted  as  charging 
Mr.  Long  with  conscious  falsehood,"  but  gives  the  reporter  the 
impression  that  he  has  no  faith  whatever  in  Mr.  Long's  capacity 
as  a  naturalist.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Burroughs  discredit  the  re- 
markable stories  about  the  wolf  that  killed  a  bull  caribou  "by  a 
quick  snap  under  the  stag's  chest  just  behind  the  forelegs,  where 
the  heart  lay,"  about  the  woodcock  that  set  its  own  broken  leg  in 
clay  and  stood  on  the  other  while  the  clay  hardened,  and  the  pet 
coon  which  killed  a  chicken  and  buried  the  feathers  to  conceal  its 
act;  he  also  certifies  to  the  scientific  value  of  the  President's 
knowledge  of  wild  animals,  and  absolves  him  from  the  guilt  of 
bloodthirstiness.  This  charge  against  the  head  of  the  nation  was 
substantially  implied  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Long  quoted  in  our  last 
issue.     Concerning  the  President  we  have  this  assurance: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  wild  nature  as  very  few  men  indeed 
know  it.  He  is  a  hunter  and  he  is  a  naturalist.  He  has  been  in 
the  wilds  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Long  has  been,  and  he  has 
learned  more  things  about  the  habits  of  the  wild  beasts  than  Mr. 
Long  has  ever  learned  or  imagined — and  he  has  imagined  a  great 
many  things  indeed.  It  is  absurd  for  Long  to  charge  that  he  is  a 
killer  of  animals  only.  He  does  kill  game,  as  Long  himself  does, 
but  he  is  also  a  student  and  an  observer  of  the  beasts.  Long  says 
he  goes  out  with  horses  and  dogs  and  guns,  and  never  gets  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  a  beast.  When  we  were  in  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  President  went  out  one  day  all  alone  and  spent  the  day 
watching  the  elk.  creeping  as  close  as  fifty  yards.  It  was  an  illus- 
tation  of  what  has  been  a  lifelong  habit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"Mr.  Long  has  collected  a  lot  of  what  he  represents  as  blood- 
thirsty passages  out  of  the  President's  books.  He  passes  over 
hundreds  of  pages  of  matter  which  would  have  been  very  far  from 
his  purpose.  He  doesn't  quote  such  incidents  as  one  in  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  a  deer  struggling  through  the  snow,  and, 
going  up,  pats  the  animal  and  speaks  to  him  encouragingly,  singu- 
larly unfaithful,  for  the  moment,  to  that  brutal  instinct  which  Mr. 
Long  ascribes  to  him.  .  .  .  He  is  one  of  the  most  kindhearted  of 
men.  He  knows  and  loves  the  animals  with  a  more  discerning 
and  intelligent  love  than  that  of  Mr.  Long.  I  dare  say  he  would 
kill  a  bear  for  the  sake  of  sport  to-day.  Any  man  with  the  nerve 
would.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  faced  grizzlies  alone  and  killed  them. 
It  is  rubbish,  this  talk  of  the  scouts  and  dogs  that  will  not  let  him 
get  near  the  beasts." 

Mr.  Burroughs  is'  not  imprest  by  the  array  of  affidavits  that  are 
offered  by  Mr.  Long.  The  men  who  sign  them  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted,  he  thinks,  than  the  sworn  statements  themselves,  which 
belong  to  the  class  that  have  earned  the  epithet  to  "lie  like  an 
affidavit."  The  crux  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Burroughs  thinks,  lies  in 
Mr.  Long's  apparent  ignorance  of  Darwin,  and  his  consequent 
neglect  of  the  scientific  truth  of  the  slow  development  of  instinct 
in  animals.  Taking  up  the  woodcock  story,  Mr.  Burroughs  ap- 
plies to  it  a  "  Darwinian  "  interpretation  in  these  words  : 

"  Now,  it  is  conceivable  that  if  woodcocks,  through  some  pecul- 
iarity of  anatomy  or  environment,  were  peculiarly  subject  to 
broken  legs;  if,  moreover,  their  habitat  was  a  region  with  a  soil  of 
stiff  clay,  it  is,  I  say,  conceivable  that  under  such  circumstances 
woodcocks  might  after  the  lapse  of  ages  learn  to  smear  clay  on 
their  broken  legs  and  correct  the  fracture.  I  don't  believe  it 
would  happen,  but  it  possibly  might.  But  an  absolutely  essential 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  such  an  instinct  would  be  the  circum- 
stance that  all  woodcocks  for  innumerable  generations  had  broken 
their  legs  so  frequently  and  regularly  as  to  make  the  development 
of  this  exalted  surgical  instinct  a  necessity  for  existence. 

"  Now,  this  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Long  does  not  claim  that  it  is. 
What,  then,  is  his  claim?  His  claim  is  that  an  individual  wood- 
cock was  endowed  with  the  power  of  reasonjto  such  an  extent  that, 


reflecting  upon  the  process  of  osteogenesis,  remembering  the 
function  of  the  periosteum,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adventi- 
tious support  for  and  encouragement  of  the  bone  tissue  while  the 
reunion  of  the  fracture  was  under  way,  being  familiar  furthermore 
with  the  qualities  of  clay,  especially  its  lack  of  cohesion  unless 
mixt  with  fibrous  susbtances,  its  tendency  to  harden  in  the  air  and 
to  disintegrate  in  water— taking  into  consideration,  moreover,  the 
fact  that  repose  must  be  secured  for  the  molecules  of  the  clay 
compound  till  the  action  of  the  air  upon  it  was  complete — the 
woodcock,  I  say,  thus  reasoning,  conceived  and  executed  the  sur- 
gical feat  which  Dr.  Long  had  the  happiness  to  witness. 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  is  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve it,  whether  the  tale  is  told  by  a  solitary  habitual  romancer  or 
sworn  to  in  a  stack  of  affidavits." 

Mr.  Long,  thinks  the  naturalist  of  Slabsides,  greatly  exagger- 
ates what  he  calls  the  individuality  of  animals  of  the  same  species- 
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JOHN    BURROUGHS,  AT    HIS    HOME,    "  SLABSIDES." 

He  defends  the  President  against  Mr.  Long's  charge  of  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  practically  reasserts  all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  about 
Mr.  Long's  misstatements  of  wildlife. 

This  is  a  fault  of  nature-observers  of  which  the  President,  also, 
we  are  told,  is  guilty.  Allowing  for  minor  variations,  all  animals 
of  a  given  tribe  kill  their  game  in  the  same  way.  Wolves  and 
dogs,  he  declares,  kill  their  big  game  by  "  seizing  the  nose  or 
throat  or  by  an  attack  in  the  rear."  Continuing.  Mr.  Burroughs 
takes  this  position  : 

"  I  reject  absolutely  the  theory  that  any  individual  wolf  does 
vary  this  course  to  the  extent  of  pouncing  on  the  deer's  back  or 
biting  it  beneath  the  chest  so  as  to  try  to  reach  the  heart. 
Through  long  ages  of  experience  each  race  of  flesh-eating  animals 
has  learned  the  best  way,  considering  their  weapons  and  their 
organization,  of  capturing  their  prey,  and  they  al.  do  it  that  way. 
Now  the  way  Mr.  Long  describes  his  wolf  as  doing  is  no  the  best 
way  :  it  is  simply  an  impossible  way.  and  1  could  accept  no  man's 
word  or  affidavit  on  the  affirmative  of  that  subject  till  I  had  had  a 
chance  to  cross-question  him.     It  is  so  much  easier  to  believe  he 
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saw  incorrectly  or  for  some  reason  may  be  trying  to  deceive  me 
than  to  believe  such  a  thing.  I  should  doubt  he  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes  till  I  saw  the  feat  repeated  two  or  three  times." 

Mr.  Burroughs  denies  emphatically  that  loons  run  races  and 
applaud  the  victor  or  that  orioles  build  nests  in  the  "  best  style  of 
ornithological  architectural  art— a  well-shaped  bag  of  entangled 
strings  fastened  to  a  piece  of  a  bough  by  cords  and  guyed  by  two 
other  cords  stretching  to  another  branch."  Assertions  of  such 
facts  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Long's  books,  the  general  credibility 
of  whose  author  Mr.  Burroughs  states  in  these  final  words  which 
we  take  from  his  interview  : 

"  I  don't  want  to  discuss  the  man's  honesty.  You  must  allow 
for  the  possibility  of  incorrect  observation,  the  stimulus  of  expec- 
tation, desire,  and  unconscious  determination  to  see  certain  things. 
for  the  unreliability  of  memory,  and  especially  for  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  testimony  from  others  on  matters  of  this  sort.  On  that 
point  remark  this : 

"Mr.  Long  is  always  seeking  the  extraordinary  and  the  sensa- 
tional. That  is  what  makes  his  books  sell  and  gives  him  the  sort 
of  popularity  he  desires.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  spirit  of 
the  scientific  naturalist  who  wants  to  learn  the  exact  truth,  the 
complete  truth,  and  not  the  exceptional  or  strikingly  picturesque 
thing.  Mr.  Long  hears  a  wild-animal  story.  He  thinks  it  over, 
and  does  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  true.  Some  day  in  the 
woods  he  sees  something  which  awakens  in  his  mind  the  slumber- 
ing consciousness  of  that  story.  His  kindled  imagination  does 
the  rest;  he  sees  the  drama  he  has  been  dreaming  of  enacted  be- 
fore him.  He  is  not  observing  coolly  to  see  the  simple  facts;  he 
is  looking  to  see  the  impossible  incident  he  has  been  told  of — and 
he  sees  it.  He  doesn't  take  a  camera  along,  I  believe.  If  he  did, 
his  books  would  be  much  thinner — and  less  exciting  at  that." 


TOO  MUCH  ADVERTISING— The  excessive  employment  of 
"  advanced  "  advertising  methods  is  charged  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  financial  failure  of  the  Sothern-Marlowe  theatrical  engage- 
ment recently  closed  in  London.  According  to  the  London  papers 
one  expedient  of  the  press-agent  was  to  provide  motor-cars  for  the 
"sandwich-men"  who  ordinarily  carry  the  advertisements  in  a 
procession  along  the  street.  While  this  novel  resort  astonished 
the  "West  End."  it  somehow  failed  to  lure  its  denizens  to  the 
theater.  Otl'.er  devices  of  this  resourceful  but  expensive  press- 
agent  are  stated  and  commented  upon  by  the  Boston  Herald: 

"  The  press-agent  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  publicity  of 
any  kind  is  certain  to  attract  increased  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion he  is  paid  to  boom.  Consequently  he  hands  out 'copy'  by 
the  ream  in  which  the  leading  actor  and  actress  figure  in  all  kinds 
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Mr.  Hammerstein,  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  Victor  Herbert  collaborating  on 
"  Peter-Pan."  an  opera  for  the  next  season  at  the  Manhattan. 
—Anderson  in  the  New  York   World. 

of  undignified  poses.  That  publicity  material  often  includes  arti- 
cles on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
the  stars  themselves.     Apparently  these  methods  have  been  fol- 


lowed in  connection  with  the  Sothern-Marlowe  tour,  and  they  have 
caused  a  large  amount  of  adverse  criticism. 

"  If  the  moral  of  all  these  is  taken  to  heart  by  theatrical  press- 
agents  in  this  country,  the  tour  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose. 
It  is  high  time  that  our  leading  actors  and  actresses  set  themselves 
against  the  dubious  methods  which  are  too  often  resorted  to  in 
the  interests  of  their  publicity.  Reliable  facts  about  their  stage 
career  are  always  sure  of  publication  and  appeal  naturally  to  thou- 
sands of  readers.     But  when  the  public  is  dosed  to  repletion  as  to 

what  Miss thinks  is  the  best  novel,  or  how  she  behaved  when 

she  was  introduced   at  court  or  the  Vatican,  or  where  Mr.  


spends  his  vacation,  and  what  kind  of  walking-stick  he  prefers, 
it  is  time  the  waste-paper  basket  were  called  into  requisition. 
That  is  the  kind  of  publicity  which  helps  to  degrade  alike  the 
drama  and  its  exponents." 


A  HUDSON-RIVER  SCHOOL  OF  OPERA 

MADAME  LILLIAN  NORDICA  is  announced  as  the  new- 
est aspirant  to  the  ranks  of  the  operatic  impresarios.  Her 
plans  for  the  foundation  of  an  American  Institute  of  Music,  com- 
bining a  school  of  operatic  instruction  with  the  features  of  the 
great  Wagner  Theater  at  Baireuth,  are  being  eagerly  discust  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  Already,  it  is  reported,  the  singer  has  bought 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Hudson  not  far  from 
Ossining,  where  the  institution  will  be  established.  She  has  re- 
cently sailed  for  Europe  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  director 
of  the  Prinz  Regenten  Theater  at  Munich  in  the  organization  of 
the  enterprise.  Walter  Damrosch,  it  is  rumored,  will  later  be  its 
director.  Madame  Nordica  is  reported  to  have  given  voice  to  her 
purposes  in  these  words  : 

"  Call  my  object  philanthropic  or  what  you  may,  but  the  idea  of 
founding  here  in  my  own  country  an  American  Baireuth  has  been 
my  life's  ambition.  All  the  years  I  have  been  singing  I  have 
dreamed  of  such  an  institution.  Now  I  am  able  financially  to 
start  this  great  project,  which  I  know  will  be  an  institution  which 
after  I  am  dead  will  continue  to  grow  and  enlighten  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  now  awakening  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  musical  education  such  as  was  not  dreamed  of  ten 
years  ago." 

Some  details  of  the  plan  so  far  published  are  given  as  follows 
by  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  location  which  will  probably  be  chosen  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The  twenty  acres  lie  high 
above  the  river  and  command  a  view  over  forty  miles  of  country. 
The  slope  is  such  as  to  afford  a  natural  amphitheater,  and  on  this 
will  be  built  the  Nordica  Festival  House,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  two  thousand  persons.  It  will  be  arranged,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans,  so  that  in  clear  weather  the  roof  may  be  thrown  back 
and  the  performances  given  virtually  in  the  open  air.  It  is  this 
structure  particularly  which  will  take  the  form  of  the  Wagner 
Festival  Theater,  and  it  will  constitute  the  central  building  of  the 
group  to  be  erected  at  the  institute.  Here  will  be  given  from 
May  to  October  Wagner  operas,  oratorios,  and  symphonies,  with 
the  greatest  artists  of  Europe  as  the  performers. 

"  For  the  first  year,  according  to  Madame  Nordica's  intentions, 
the  Festival  Theater  will  be  given  over  to  Wagner  opera  exclu- 
sively, and  she  will  herself  appear  in  many  of  her  favorite  r61es, 
but  thereafter  there  will  be  an  intermixture  of  the  other  schools  of 
opera,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  educational  features 
of  the  institute  are  to  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  The 
general  scale  of  prices  will  be  popular,  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
possible  for  people  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  avail  themselves 
frequently  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  hear  the  world's  best 
music,  but  there  will  be  twenty-five  boxes  to  be  subscribed  for  at 
fancy  prices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan 
opera-houses. 

"Aside  from  the  opera,  however,  the  oratorios  and  symphonies 
which  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  offering  of  the  institute  will 
be  chosen  with  particular  reference  to  obtaining  popular  patron- 
age. On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  season  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  interest  the  many  are  to  be  arranged,  and  it  is 
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believed  that  special  transportation  rates  will  be  afforded,  which 
will  facilitate  this  part  of  the  plan. 

"  As  for  the  rest,  the  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  huge  oval  with  dormitories  for  students,  a  building  devoted  to 
lecture-rooms  and  kindred  accommodations,  a  club  for  the  holders 
of  boxes  and  other  patrons  of  means  who  can  afford  such  luxury, 
and  a  restaurant,  planned  after  the  cafe"  at  Baireuth  and  accom- 
modating many  hundreds  of  persons.  The  architect,  who  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  determined  upon,  will  be  an  American. 

"As  a  place  for  the  study  of  music  it  is  understood  to  be 
Madame  Nordica's  intention  that  the  institute  shall  supplant  some 
of  the  European  schools  in  the  training  of  American  singers  for 
opera  and  oratorio  work.  She  believes  that  the  rate  of  expense 
can  be  brought  to  a  basis  which  will  permit  almost  any  American 
of  the  requisite  ability  to  enroll,  and  she  will  undertake  to  bring 
here  for  the  summer  sessions  the  best  teachers  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  will  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  opportunity 
to  make  more  money  than  their  vocation  affords  on  the  Continent." 

The  Rochester  Post  Express^  which  voices  the  hope  that 
Madame  Nordica  may  "  live,  not  only  to  see  its  completion,  but  to 
delight  her  admirers  by  repeating  within  its  walls  the  impersona- 
tions of  Isolde  and  Brunhild  which  have  made  her  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  Wagner  of  our  time,"  adds  these  words  of 
confident  interest  in  the  singer's  plans: 

"  Nordica  is  not  only  an  artist;  she  has  the  American  woman's 
talent  for  affairs.  She  has  enlisted  the  practical  interest  of  men 
and  women  of  wealth  and  she  expresses  the  hope— and  every  lover 
of  art  will  say  'Amen  '  to  it — that  she  may  live  to  see  this  great 
institution  grow  until  it  has  no  rival." 

The  Detroit  Journal  calls  the  project  "a  tremendous  conception, 
but  an  exquisite  one,"  and  thinks  that  "with  the  prestige  and  force 
of  this  rare  woman  and  the  resources  to  which  art  in  America  can 
appeal,"  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility.     It  remarks  further: 

"A  center  of  music  where  the  highest  ideals  are  striven  for; 
where  the  best  instruction,  the  worthiest  efforts,  alone  prevail; 
where  there  are  no  scheming  impresarios,  shoddy  'patrons.'  and 
snobbish  critics;  where  it  is  honest  effort  and  art  for  art's  sake — 
that  indeed  would  be  the  highest  possible  fulfilment  for  which  an 
age  of  affectation  and  humbuggery  could  hope.  Who  shall  say 
the  tremendous  and  subtle  influence  which  the  culture  and  appre- 
ciation of  good  music  exert  upon  the  morals  of  a  nation  !     This 


The  exuberant  Mr.  Hammerstein,  when  asked  the  other  day  in 
Pariswhat  he  thoughtof  Madame  Nordica's  scheme,  turned  aside 
from  his  occupation  of  hitching  his  wagon  to  operatic  stars,  to 
declare   the   diva's   purpose  "a  dream,  a   pure   dream,  a  sheer 


THE    RICHARD  WAGNER     FESTIVAL  OPERA-HOUSE    Ai     i.Wkll      n. 

Which  Madame   Nordica  promises  to  reproduce  on  the   banks  of  the 
Hudson,  in  which  to  hold  summer  seasons  of  i  ierman  opera, 

gifted  and  beautiful  American  daughter  should  not  be  left  alone 
to  achieve  this  great  work.  The  wealth  of  the  country  that  pro- 
fesses interest  in  the  beautiful  should  take  some  of  the  burden 
from  her  shoulders.  1  lets  alone  should  be  the  suggestion  and  the 
presiding  genius  " 
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MADAME    LILLIAN     NORDICA, 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  interpreters  of  Wagner  opera.  She 
plans  to  found  a  school  for  operatic  instruction  with  a  staff  of  the  best 
European  instructors. 

dream."     "I   hope,"  he  added,    "Madame   Nordica  will  wake  up 
from  her  dreams  before  they  have  cost  her  all  her  salary." 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  y  publishes  the  opinions  of  Prof. 
Xavier  Scharwenka,  the  director  of  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory  in  Berlin,  and  Leopold  Godowsky,  the  piano  vir- 
tuoso, who  recently  lived  in  Chicago,  but  has  now  returned  to 
Europe.     The  former  said  : 

"The  Baireuth  idea  is  admirable  if  Madame  Nordica  were 
really  qualified  to  carry  it  out  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  bigness. 
Any  attempt  to  produce  a  second-rate  or  mediocre  imitation  of 
Germany's  historic  Baireuth  would,  however,  make  America 
ludicrous.  It  is  naturally  impossible  to  found  a  second  Baireuth 
in  the  United  States  unless  America  can  simultaneously  produce 
a  second  Wagner.  It  is  not  so  much  the  excellence  of  operatic 
productions,  but  the  historic  atmosphere,  the  milieu,  etc..  which 
give  the  Bavarian  village  its  uniqueness. 

"The  chief  drawback  is  the  fact  that  European  teachers  will  not 
likely  be  willing  to  settle  permanently  in  America,  hence  there  is 
the  disadvantage  of  continually  changing  the  faculty.  As  far  as 
the  tide  of  American  students  to  Europe  is  concerned.  Germany 
decidedly  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  idea  of  an  American 
Baireuth." 

Mr.  Godowsky  thinks  the  project  destined  to  failure.  He  de- 
clares that  what  America  needs  for  the  furtherance  of  her  musical 
culture  is  not  opera,  but  chamber  and  instrumental  music  :  and  that 
the  site  to  be  chosen,  should  such  a  scheme  be  seriously  mooted, 
ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  less  moneyed  classes  of  the  West  and 
the  Middle  West.  Wealthy  New-Yorkers  can  easily  go  to  Europe. 
Moreover,  "no  American  music  institution  can  ever  acquire  the 
prestige  attaching  to  European  institutions."  he  asserts.  "  even  tho 
equal  in  excellence.  As  soon  as  Madame  Nordica's  intended 
staff  of  European  teachers  was  settled  in  America  their  glamor 
as  masters  would  be  lost." 
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SHALL  AMERICA  EDUCATE  CHINA? 

NOW  that  China  has  zealously  turned  to  the  acquisition  of 
Western  learning,  the  selection  of  a  teacher  becomes  a 
vital  problem.  In  the  short  period  since  1900,  when  she  first 
adopted  to  the  new  learning,  China  has  found  out  that  Japan  is  in- 
adequate as  a  mentor.  She  has'determined,  therefore,  it  is  report- 
ed, to  send  no  more  students  to  that  country.  No  successor  to  her 
neighbor  has  been  definitely  chosen,  but  most  Americans  in  China, 
and  many  Chinese,  feel  that  special  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
secure  for  American  colleges  the  students  formerly  sent  to  Japan. 
Go  declares  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  in  his  letter  of  June  2  printed  in 
ilie  New  York  Tribune.  A  well-defined  movement  looking  toward 
this  end  is  being  pushed,  he  asserts,  both  in  China  and  in  America. 
The  success  of  the  students  educated  in  America  at  the  last  civil- 
service  examination  seems  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  feasibility  of 
the  project.     We  read  further  : 

"  Many  persons  favor  setting  aside  the  $20,000,000  Boxer  indem- 
nity for  the  education  of  Chinese  students.  Certainly  the  nation 
which  trains  these  young  men  will  be  the  dominant  influence  in 
China  a  few  years  hence. 

"As  rapidly  as  possible,  China's  Japanese  teachers  are  being 
dispensed  with,  and  the  nation  is  in  no  mood  to  put  other  foreign- 
ers in  their  places.  At  this  point  arises  the  most  serious  difficulty 
confronting  new  China :  she  has  not  men  competent  to  manage 
the  schools.  Everybody  realizes  that  the  new  schools,  which 
have  everywhere  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  are  inadequately 
manned,  and  that  much  of  the  education  is  of  the  most  super- 
ficial character.  Still  the  demand  on  every  side  is  for  education  ; 
high  and  low  have  come  to  regard  education  as  the  magic  remedy 
for  all  of  the  nation's  ills.  So  every  foreign  trained  student  is 
immediately  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  and  authority. 

"  Nor  is  the  new  education  carried  on  only  by  schools  ;  public 
reading-rooms  and  lecture  halls  have  been  opened  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  private  citizens,  and  by  missions,  and  here  the  people 
gather  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day — the  whole  world's  news — read 
and  explained.  The  number  of  newspapers  has  increased  im- 
mensely, and  in  Peking  there  is  one  devoted  exclusively  to  cour- 
ageous cartoons  on  current  events,  which  has  a  high  educational 
value,  even  tho  it  at  times  manifests  a  somewhat  revolutionary 
tendency.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Government  finds  in 
this  new  educational  movement  is  the  use  which  revolutionists 
make  of  it;  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  are  revolutionists; 
the  number  of  antidynastic  societies  is  greatly  on  the  increase, 
as  is  the  revolutionary  and  reform  spirit  generally." 

Some  account  of  China's  educational  revolution,  particularly  as 
applied  to  her  reform  in  the  civil-service  examinations,  was  given 
in  The  Literary  Digest  for  May  18.  The  universality  of  the 
new  educational  interest  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Ellis  as  follows: 

"With  the  passing  of  the  old  examination  system,  there  has 
come  into  existence  a  national  board  of  education.  Provincial 
governors  are  required  to  foster  education  of  all  grades  in  their 
territory.  An  imperial  decree  has  ordered  that  temples  may  be 
taken  and  used  for  schools;  so  that  in  many  places  the  venerable 
buildings  which  for  centuries  reechoed  with  the  chants  of  the 
priests  now  are  vocal  with  the  voices  of  young  students.  Uni- 
versities, colleges,  high  schools,  have  sprung  into  existence,  al- 
most overnight,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  best  informed 
•  bservers  of  Chinese  affairs  can  scarcely  keep  track  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  schools.  A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
secretary  says  that  he  is  frequently  receiving  invitations  to  athletic 
competitions  from  schools  which  he  did  not  know  existed.  Wher- 
ever one  goes  in  China  he  finds  the  military  uniform  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  higher  schools." 

Japan  thought  to  dominate  the  education  of  the  new  China  and 
apparently  was  in  the  best  position  to  do  so  ;  but  in  this  purpose 
she  has  so  far  failed,  as  Mr.  Ellis  shows  : 

"  She  had  recently  created  for  herself  the  educational  appliances 
needed  by  a  nation  trying  to  encompass  Western  learning  in  bulk  ; 
her  books  and  charts  were  in  the  Chinese  text.  She  had  a  valua- 
ble store  of  experience.  Thus,  the  educational  museum  in  Tien- 
Tsin.  which  has  displaced  an  old  temple,  contains  chiefly  Japanese 


charts,  pictures,  and  models  to  show  physical  science,  geography, 
botany,  zoology,  history,  biography,  manufacture,  and  the  manner 
of  life,  work,  and  recreation  of  the  West.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  China  knew  as  little  of  universal  history  as  she  knew  of 
electricity  ;  much  that  an  Occidental  child  absorbs  unconsciously 
has  to  be  taught  to  the  adult  Chinese  student. 

"  China  has  few  foreign  teachers  in  her  government  schools,  but 
most  of  these  are  Japanese.  (And  the  Westerner  should  remem- 
ber that  the  Japanese  is  as  truly  a 'foreigner'  in  China  as  is  the 
Britisher  or  the  American.)  Now,  however,  the  complaint  is  go- 
ing up  that  the  Japanese  teachers,  while  cheaper  and  more  acces- 
sible than  men  from  the  West,  are  themselves  but  pupils  with  only 
superficial  learning.  Thirteen  thousand  Chinese  students  have 
been  studying  in  Tokyo  during  the  last  year,  but,  in  addition  to 
being  a  hotbed  of  revolutionary  sentiment  and  of  gross  immorality, 
this  Chinese  student  body  in  Japan  is  not  receiving  a  thorough 
education.  At  the  Government  examinations  last  fall,  out  of 
nearly  one  hundred  men  examined,  most  of  whom  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Japan,  not  one  of  the  latter  passed,  while  the  five  who 
stood  at  the  head  had  been  educated  in  America.  It  is  now  the 
Government's  intention,  high  officials  have  informed  me,  to  send 
no  more  students  to  Japan." 


WOMEN   IN  FRENCH   FICTION 

PHE  novelists  most  talked  of  in  France  to-day  are  three 
*■  women.  They  are  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  Ge'rard 
d'Houville,  and  Marcelle  Tinayre,  and  the  problems  with  which 
they  deal  are  almost  exclusively  feminine,  as  we  see  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary  of  their  work  given  in  Poet-Lore  (Spring  Num- 
ber) by  Prof.  Curtis  Hidden  Page  of  the  department  of  Romance 
languages  at  Columbia  University  : 

"  The  Comtesse  de  Noailles  is  also  well  known  as  a  poet,  espe- 
cially for  her  'Ccsur  Innombrable.'  Marcel  Prevost,  who  does 
not  admit  the  superiority  of  women  in  the  novel,  assigns  her  the 
first  rank  in  poetry.  'France  to-day,'  he  says, 'has  no  greater 
poet  than  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles.'  This  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  somewhat  exaggerated.  Those  who  wish  to  judge  for  them- 
selves may  find  some  examples  of  her  work  in  a  series  of  eleven 
important  poems  published  by  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris  (December  15),  and  an  example,  also,  of  the  way  in  which 
poetry  is  treated  by  the  best  French  reviews,  as  contrasted  with 
its  treatment  in  our  American  magazines.  Her  most  important 
novels  are  '  La  nouvelle  Esp^rance,' '  Le  Visage  ^merveille,' and 
'  La  Domination  '  (C.  LeVy).  Perhaps  Mr.  Provost,  in  giving  her 
the  first  rank  as  a  poet,  wishes  to  divert  attention  from  her  work 
in  his  own  particular  field,  in  which  she  is  a  formidable  rival — the 
detailed  analysis  of  women's  emotions.  Gerard  d'Houville  gives 
rather,  in  '  L'  I  nconstante  '  and  '  L'Esclave,'  pictures  of  the  passion- 
ate woman  entirely  dominated  by  her  love,  stopping  for  no  self- 
analysis,  hesitating  at  no  obstacle.  Marcelle  Tinayre  is  the  most 
talented  and  the  most  serious  of  the  three,  and  is  fast  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  contemporary  French 
literature.  Her  third  novel,  'Helle,'  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  ;  in  it  she  gives  the  picture  of  a  young  girl  brought  up 
as  a  thorough  pagan,  both  in  taste  and  principles,  by  her  uncle 
and  guardian,  a  Greek  scholar,  who  despises  the  asceticism  of 
medieval  Christianity  and  its  legacies  to  modern  life;  of  her 
momentary  love  for  a  young  Parisian  poet  with  ideas  like  her 
own  ;  and  of  her  final  conquest  by  a  strong  and  thoroughly  modern 
man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  social  reform.  '  L'Oiseau 
d'Orage,'  published  a  year  later,  is  the  not  uncommon  story  of  a 
woman  who,  wearied  and  disillusioned  by  the  selfishness  of  her 
lover,  goes  back  to  her  husband  as  her  natural  master  and  her 
refuge  and  safeguard.  '  La  Maison  du  Pe'che' '  is  perhaps  Madame 
Tinayre's  masterpiece.  It  is  also  of  particular  interest  to-day  as 
showing  the  contrast  between  liberalism  and  the  old  religious 
ideas  in  a  typical  French  country  town;  and  may  be  especially 
recommended  to  Americans  who  do  not  understand  the  conditions 
of  the  present  struggle  between  church  and  state  in  France.  But 
it  is  naturally  her  last  novel,  'La  Rebelle,'  which  has  aroused  thei 
most  discussion,  since  it  is  a  serious  study  of  the  modern  woman, 
emancipated  and  self-supporting,  and  frankly  in  rebellion  against 
the  conventions  of  societv." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


When  All  the  World  Was  White    with  Flowers. 

By  Madison  Cawkin. 

When  all  the  world  was  white  with  flowers, 
And  Springtime,  in  her  sun-built  bowers. 
Stood  smiling  'mid  her  handmaid  Hours, 

Who  robed  her  white  for  bridal; 
Somewhere  between  the  golden  sands 
And  purple  hills  of  Folly's  lands, 
Love,  with  a  laugh,  let  go  our  hands — 
The  Love  that  never  understands — 
And  left  our  sides  to  idle. 

When  all  the  world  was  red  with  doom, 
And  Autumn,  in  her  frost-carved  room, 
Bent  darkly  o'er  the  gipsy  loom 

Of  mem'ries  she  was  weaving; 
Who  knocked  at  night  upon  our  door? 
All  travel-worn  and  pale  and  poor? — 
Who  entered  to  our  hearth  once  more? — 
The  Love,  now  wiser  than  before, 

Our  Love  we  found  there  grieving. 

—  From  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (June). 
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Ben   J on son. 

Bn    A.  Hugh   Fisher. 

There  was  a  fight  in  Hogsden  Field: 
The  gallows  nearly  won  the  victor 
Hut  luck  preserved  and  fortune  kneeled 
To  him  she  chose  for  London's  lictor. 

In  youth  he  carried  bricks  in  hods 
With  Homer  hidden  in  his  pocket: 
Later  he  bore  satiric  rods, 
And  every  nail  he  saw,  would  knock  it. 

With  russet  rotten- lpple  face 
And  one  eye  than  the  other  bigger. 
All  that  his  body  lacked  in  grace 
His  mind  displayed  in  wit  and  vigor. 

He  wore  a  clumsy  coachman's  coat 
Among  the  fops,  and  mended  breeches: 
In  neither  what  he  wore  or  wrote 
Bowed  he  to  either  power  or  riches. 

And  tho  he  called  old  Bess  divine 
He  squared  it  with  his  true  opinions. 
And  followed    'Cynthia's"  flattering  line 
A  thousand  lashes  for  her  minions. 

Behold  him  in  Paul's  middle  aisle 
Noting  the  boots  of  Bobadils 
And  studying  with  tolerant  smile 
Embroidered  shirts  and  colored  frills. 

Watching  with  every  sense,  his  ear 
More  keen  than  fining  choristers 
Ready  the  slightest  sound  to  hear, 
Notes  the  sharp  clink  of  silver  spurs. 

Coxcomb  and  cutpurse,  idlers,  fools 
He  reads  the  world  here — market — church 
And  sees,  where  sanctuary  rules,  • 

Love  and  religion  in  the  lurch. 

While  mighty  Will's  immortal  pen 

Mankind  for  all  the  a^es  shows 

That  man  must  read  the  works  of  Ben 

Who'd  boast  that  Shakespeare's  times  he  knows. 

At  night  he'd  join  that  brightest  throng 
That  ever  laughed  with  mortal  breath 
Where  wit  went  hand  in  hand  with  song 
And  at  the  Mermaid  vanquished  death. 

Two  things  he  loved  beyond  compare — ■ 
Ah!   would  that  both  as  much  were  mine! 
Thai   1  hi:,  wit  as  well  might  share- 
As  praise  of  old  Canary  wine! 

— From  The  Academy  (London). 
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The  hotter  the  day  and  the  dustier 
the  course,  the  more  you  appreciate  a 
shower-bath,  after  the  game  is  over. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes.  And  all 
you  need  is:  A  cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
and  a  coarse  towel. 

Cover  yourself  from  head  to  heels  with 
the  Ivory  Soap  lather.  Then,  turn  the 
taps  and  let  the  water  descend  on  you 
in  refreshing  showers. 

There!  Look  at  yourself!  You  are 
a  new  man!  Your  eyes  sparkle.  Every 
nerve  in  your  body  tingles  and  your  skin 
is  as  smooth  as  satin. 


Ivory  Soap  is  in  use  in  the  bath  and  toilet  rooms  of  the  majority 
of  golf  clubs. 

It  ought  to  be  in  all  of  them.  It  would  be  if  golfer::  who  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  pure  soap  would  insist  on  it. 


I 


vory 


So 


ap 


It  Floats. 


Can't    Smell    it!    Can't    See    it! 

Garbage   in 

Witt's  Can 


is  odorless,  out  of  sight,  will  not  attract  dies,  and  dugs  can't 
get  at  it. 

Close-fitting  lid;  water-tight;  never-Uak  bottom;  made 
triple-strong  by  riveting,  flanging  and  extra  heavy  steel  bands 
riveted  around  top  and  bottom.  A  necessity  where  neatness 
and  perfect  sanitary  conditions  are  valued. 

Imitations  of  "Witt's  Can"  lack  the  splendid  strength  and 
durability  of  the  genuine.  Be  sure  the  name  "Witt's"  is 
on  can  and  lid. 

Si/i  s — Witt's  Can,  No.  i,  153x25  inches;  No.  2.  \- 
3,  20^x25.     Witt's  Pail,  No.  7.  5  gall  gallons;  No. 

9,  to  gallons. 

All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized,  water-tight,  odor-proof. 
(close-fitting  lid).     Look  For  the  y  el. 

Ask  a.t  the  Stores    for  WITT'S  CAN    «.r\d  see  then 
"Witt's  Can"  is  stamped  orv  lid  a.r\d  bottom. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town  order  direct  from  us.     Use  it  and  if  you  don't 
like  it  we'll  pay  for  its  return  and  promptly  refund  your  money. 

The  Witt   Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Om  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writinp  to  advertisers. 
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■'  lust  Amr\he  \  ' 
Painting 

Done 


is  too  soon 
to  decide 
whether 
the  job  is 
satisfactory 
or  not. 
■Wait  a  year 
before  you 
give  the  paint  and  the  painter 
a  testimonial.  Pure  Lead 
and  Oil  Paint  is  easily  imi- 
tated in  appearance,  both  in 
the  pail  and  when  first  spread. 
It  is  after  the  sun  and  rain 
have  had  their  chance  at  it 
that  the  shoddy  in  the  sub- 
stitutes for  lead  are  exposed. 
Pure  White  Lead,  such  as 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  stands 
for,  not  only  spreads  farther 
and  looks  better,  but  it  wears 
as  no  other  paint  yet  dis- 
covered and  leaves  a  perfect 
surface  for  repainting. 

That  last  point  is 
so  important  that 
you  should  read 
more  about  it.  See 
our  handsome 
book,  f  11  <if  prac- 
tical painting  sug- 
gestions. Free  on 
request  if  you  men- 
tion this  migazine. 
Address   Dept.  R. 

NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  is  nearest  you; 

NewTork.    Boston.    Buffalo,    Cleveland, 

Cincinnati.     Cnicaeo.     St.  Louis. 

Philadelphia  l.lohn  T   Lewis  &  Bros   To.) 

Pittsburgh  ;  National  Li  ad  Jt  Oil  Co.] 


No  other  magazine  or  newspaper  and 

fruits    so   compute   a  summary  of    "What  the 

World  is  T kinking  and  Doing"  <i    The  Literary 

Digest,  and  consequently  no  other  has  a  stronger 

hold  upon  its  subscribe 
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The  true  Cost 
of  your  Roof 

is  not  only  what  you  pay  to  buy  it,  but  also 
what  you  pay  to  keep  it  intact  for  the  entire 
life  of  the  building.  The  roof  man,  afraid  of 
this  only  true  cost  test,  baits  you  with  "cheap- 
est-to-buy,"  "easiest-to- lay,"  "nails-free" 
roofing.      The    cheapest-in-the-end    roofs    are 

Genuine  Bangor  Stale  Roofs 

Write  Free  Rocf  ( !,te  pe0^le  ^  g*e 
for  our     Book     \'^''      "    £?* 

Gives  all  the  facts  about  all  I  gravel,  asphalt,  flint,  etc. 
the  roofs,  the  words  of  the  'slate     people     about 

GENUINE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO. 
Ray   Building,  EASTON,  PA. 
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PERSONAL 

Senator  John  T.  Morgan.  Senator  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  who  died  in  Washington  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week,  stood  second  on  the  mil  of  Senators 
both  in  age  and  in  length  of  service.  Mr.  Pet t us, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  his  colleague  is  three 
years  older,  and  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  has  served 
f  ur  years  longer.  Tho  nominally  a  Democrat  in 
politics  it  is  a  matter  of  comment  even  in  the  Re- 
publican papers  that  throughout  his  lonp;  service. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  seldom  accused  ji  partizan  action. 
"He  differed  constantly  with  colleague;  of  his 
own  party."  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
"and  never  yielded  his  independence  A  judgment 
under  party  pressure  "  His  ability  as  statesman 
and  orator  is  declared  by  the  press  to  have  placed 
him  among  the  great  men  of  the  Senate.  To 
quote  once  more  from  the  tribute  paid  him  by  The 
Tri   une : 

He  was  a  statesman,  not  a  partizan;  and  among 
his  associates  from  the  South,  many  of  them  still 
smarting  under  sectional  grievances,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  a  certain  breadth  _>f  vision  and  free- 
dom  from  factional  smallness  and  bitterness.  He 
was  an  intense  and  ardent  American,  and  his  best 
work  in  the  Senate  was  done  in  the  promotion  of 
great  national  causes  and  projects. 

His  chief  claim  to  remembrance  will  undoubtedly 
rest  on  his  long  and  determined  advocacy  of  the 
construction  at  national  cost  of  a  waterway  across 
the  Central-American  isthmus.  He  labored  for 
years  to  enlist  the  support  of  Congress  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  enterprise,  and  more  than  any  other  man  in 
public  life  he  kept  alive  the  idea  of  penetrating  the 
isthmus  and  uniting  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
as  a  measure  of  military  defense  as  well  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  American  commerce.  He  opposed  the  se- 
lection of  the  Panama  route  and  died  unconvinced 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  Nicaragua  line  was 
not  a  strategic  blunder.  But  his  missionary  work 
in  the  interest  of  an  isthmian  waterway,  as  such, 
can  not  easily  be  overvalued.  He  was  also  an  ad- 
vocate of  liberal  river  and  harbor  improvements  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States;  and  in  spite  of  the 
natural  inclination  of  Southern  leaders  to  resist 
the  creation  of  new  States  at  the  North  he  heartily 
favored  the  admission  of  the  States  along  the  Cana- 
dian line  from  Minnesota  to  the  Pacific,  as  dictated 
by  sound  national  policy.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  as  lead- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee  The  Trib- 
une has  often  had  occasion  to  commend  his  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  leadership. 

A  an  orator  Mr.  Morgan  was  unique.  He  got 
the  reputation  of  making  over-long  speeches,  and 
he  often  abused  the  patience  of  his  hearers.  Hut 
at  his  best  he  united  .fluency  and  copiousness  of 
style  with  exceptional  felicity  of  phrase,  and  his  elo- 
ice  became  truly  captivating  because  it  was 
charged  with  intelligence,  feeling,  and  imagination. 
By  his  death  the  Senate  has  lost  a  real  orator  and 
a  strong  and  useful  leader. 

(  ):i  this  matter  of  the  length  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
speeches,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks 
"If  his  speeches  seemed  interminable,  it  was  be- 
cause the  knowledge  oi  the  i  tions  they  treated 
was  prodigiovis,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  un- 
said anything  that  could  possibly  help  to  convince 
his  colleagues  or  the  public."  The  New  York  Sun 
contributes  this: 

Senator  Morgan  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
the  Upper  House.  Age  did  not  dim  his  faculties  or 
wither  the  infinite  variety  of  his  topics.  He  was 
able  to  speak  interestingly  and  at  indefinite  length 
upon  almost  any  subject  that  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  the  range  of  his  information 
was  extraordinary-. 

It  was  Senator  Morgan  who  held  the  long-dis- 
tance  speaking  record  of  the  Senate.  Just  as  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  was  passing  into  history  he 
made  that  record  and  killed  the        -     i     rreni  y  bill, 


Refinish 
Your  Furniture 

Do  It  Yourself 

Make  it  more  serviceable,  stylish  and  in  harmony 
with  your  other  furnishings.   It  is  very  simple  and 

fascinating. 
^H  u  n  - 
dreds  of 
home- 
loving 
men and 
women 
are  mak- 
ing their 
homes 
more 
b  e  autif  ul 
by  follow- 
ing the  in- 
structions 
in  our  48- 
pp.  color 
book. 
Sent 

FREE  on  requestr^Ml^  fl  Yo  u  can  easily  and 
economically  finish^fc  |Ior  refinish  new  or  old 
furniture,  woodwork  ^  Hand  floors  in  Weath- 
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hogany or  any  d esi red \HK shade  with  Johnson's 
Electric  Solvo.  John  V^?  son's  Wood  Dye  and 
Johnson's    Prepared         Wax. 

First  remove  all  the  old  finish  with  Johnson's 
Electric  Solvo.  Then  apply  our  Dye  to  the  clean, 
dry,  bare  wood,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry  apply 
our  Wax  with  cloth  and  rub  to  a  polish  with  dry 
cloth.  A  beautiful  wax  finish  in  any  of  the  above 
named  shades  will  be  immediately  produced. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  for  the  artistic  coloring  of 
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for  48-page  color  book — "The  Proper  Treatment 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelligent ',  pro- 
gressive, healthy  minded  people,  representative  of 
the  best  American  homes.  Advertisers  seeking 
patronage  from  this  choice  clientele  eat:  not  afford 
tii  refrain  from  using  its  advertising  columns. 
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From  Land  to  Land 


Shortest  Ocean  Voyage 
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America  *m  Europe 
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"EMPRESS" 
STEAMSHIPS 


OV  Til  K 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

Magnificent    Equipment! 
Unsurpassed  Service! 


Affording  a  two  days  '  trip  on  the  majestic 
Si    Lawrence   from  Quebec  to  the  ocean 


SAILINGS    FROM     QUEBEC 

(Subject  to  change) 

Empress  or  Britain    --  June  28 
Empress  of  Ireland  -  July  12 

For  rates  and  Information  apply  to 

G.  McL.  Brown.  G.  P.  A. 

Hoard  of  Trade  Building,   Montreal.  P.  Q. 
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beloved  of  Senator  Aldrich,   who  shared   with   Sen- 
ator Hale  the  leadership  oi  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  last  night  but  one  of  a  very  eventful 
session.  Senator  Morgan  had  been  speaking  almost 
every  day  for  two  weeks  on  the  question  of  the 
isthmian  canal.  It  was  estimated  by  close  observ- 
ers and  the  Senate  stenographers  that  altogether  he 
had  spoken  more  than  200,000  words  on  that  one 
topic. 

Hour  after  hour  he  held  the  floor,  and  when  he 
had  documents  to  be  read  he  read  them  himself  in- 
I  (jf  sending  them  to  the  clerk.  It  was  thought 
that  he  would  never  stop  on  the  canal  and  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  anything  to  say  on  any 
other  measure,  especially  one  so  intricate  as  the 
Aldrich  financial  bill.  Senator  Morgan  surprized 
and  astounded  every  one. 

He  arose  from  the  old  seat  of  Oliver  P,  Morton 
and  calmly  informed  the  Senate  that  he  desired  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  Aldrich  bill.  Then  every  Sena 
tor  on  the  Republican  side  knew  that  it  was  all  over. 
Before  Senator  Morgan  finished.  Senator  Aldrich 
threw  up  his  hands  and  admitted  the  defeat  of 
his  bill. 
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Caruso's  Storj  of  His  Own  l,ife.  When  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  Enrico  Caruso  first  sang  for 
money,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  day.  Now  he 
receives  something  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
an  evening,  and  he  doesn't  base  to  sing  anywhere 
near  so  long  for  that  money  as  lie  did  for  his  twenty 
cents  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Anna  alia  Paludi  in 
Naples.  In  The  Sunday  Magazine  he  tells  briefly 
the  story  of  his  life.  Continuing  from  the  point 
where  he  narrates  his  church-singing  experience,  we 
read: 

One  dear  lady,  imprest  with  my  voice  and  with 
every  confidence  in  my  future,  arranged  for  me  to  go 
to  a  singing-teacher  so  that  I  would  get  proper 
training  in  the  use  of  the  voice.  I  had  taken  possibly 
ten  lessons  .when  to  my  consternation  something 
happened  to  my  voice.  At  first  I  contemplated 
suicide,  then  I  thought  of  the  mechanical  table,  and 
all  the  while  I  carefully  avoided  my  lonely  patroness 
and  her  friends.  One  day  I  was  going  up  a  back 
street— I  must  have  been  at  the  very  bottom  of  my 
well  of  despair — when  a  hand  fell  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  a  merry  voice  chided  me  for  having  avoided 
those  that  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  me.  It  was 
the  barytone  Messiani.  To  him  I  was  compelled 
to  confide  my  misery  and  its  origin. 

Ah,  how  sympathetic  he  was!  "Poor  little  shaffer! 
You  used  your  voice  too  much  for  so  young  a  pipe 
Come  with  me  to  my  studio;  you  must  have  some 
place  to  go,"  he  said. 

When  we  got  there  he  asked  me  to  sing,  that  he 
might  judge  if  I  had  indeed  ruined  my  voice. 

And  sing  I  did.    As  I  sang,  Messiani  at  first  looked 

WENT  TO  TEA 
And  It  Wound  Her  Bobbin. 


Tea  drinking  frequently  affects  people  as 
badly  as  coffee.  A  lady  in  Salisbury,  Md., 
says  that  she  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
use  of  coffee  a  good  many  years  ago,  because 
it  threatened  to  ruin  her  health,  and  that 
she  went  over  to  tea  drinking,  but  finally 
she  had  dyspepsia  so  bad  that  she  h'ad  lost 
twenty-five  pounds  and  no  food  seemed  to 
agree  with  her. 

She  further  says  :  "At  this  time  I  was  in- 
duced  to  take  up  the  famous  food  drink, 
Postum,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
results  that  1  have  never  been  without  it 
since.  1  commenced  to  improve  at  once, 
regained  my  twenty-live  pounds  of  flesh 
and  went  some  beyond  my  usual  weight. 

"  1  know  Postum  to  be  good,  pure,  and 
healthful,  and  there  never  was  an  article, 
and  never  will  be,  1  believe,  that  does  so 
surely  take  the  place  of  coffee,  as  Postum 
Food.Coffee.  The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  it 
is  satisfying  and  wonderfully  nourishing.  1 
feel  as  if  1  could  not  sing  its  praises  too  loud." 
Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 
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VIRGINIA 


Richmond  offers  the  ideal  location  for  manufacturing  or 
commercial  enterprises.  The  success  of  enterprises  already  es- 
tablished proves  this  conclusively. 

Richmond  Now  Has 

The   largest  Wooden-ware  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
world.     Produces  more  than  half  the  Blotting-paper  in  this 
country.    Leads  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  Tobacco  manu- 
factures.      Has    a    Baking-powder    factory    with    the 
largest  output  in  the  world.     And  one  of  the  most 
successful  Locomotive  plants  operated  anywhere. 

The  Jobbing  Trade  of  the  city  covers  a  greater  extent  of  country 
than  cities  twice  its  size  in  other  sections. 

Most  of  these  enterprises  have  assumed  their  large  proportions  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  due  very  largely  to  Richmond's  advantageous  loca- 
tion. Situated  at  the  center  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  equidistant  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  it  is  the  natural  trade  center  for  the 
Middle  States,  the  Prosperous  South  and  the  Central  West. 

The  release  of  thousands  of  laborers  by  the  completion  of  the  James- 
town Exposition  and  other  public  works  also  offers  decided  advantages 
from  the  prospective  manufacturer's  point  of  view. 

Richmond's  healthful  and  central  location,  numerous  parks, 
historic  buildings  and  monuments,  well  paved  streets,  and  attractive 
suburbs  also  make  it  especially  desirable  as  a  residential  city. 

JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION— Two  hours  by  rail. 

All  railroads  centering  at,  or  passing  through,  RICHMOND  allow  ten- 
days  stopover  on  tickets  to  the  Exposition.  To  visit  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  without  seeing  Richmond  would  be  like  a  trip  to  Italy  without 
seeing  Rome. 

Illustrated  Booklet,  giving  full  information  about  the  city,  mailed 
free  to  any  one  on  request.  Write  for  booklet  and  any  special  information 
about  RICHMOND,  especially  about  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
possibilities.     Address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Richmond,  Ya. 


For  the  advertiser  of  products  appealing  to  t 'he  upper  business  and  professional  ,  other 

■weekly  news  magazine  in  proportion  to  its  total  circulation   offers  so  much  that  is  meat,  so  little 
that  is  waste,  as  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  AUT©yATflC 


INS1ANTLY  MADE 
SAFE  OR  READY 
FOR  ACTION 
BY  A  SIMPLE 
MOVEMENT  OF 
THE  THUMB  ON 
THE  SIDE  AS 
INDICATE 


which  fir 
eight  shot 
H&secoi 

and  can  be  carried  with  perfect 
safety  with  the  hammer  at  full  cock 

COLT 

AUTOIMAYOe  PI 

Also  made  in  other  models  in  Calibres  .38  and  .45.  all  of  which  embody 
COMPACTNESS,  SIMPLICITY,    RAPIDITY,    ACCURACY    AND   RELIABILITY 

Catalogue  "Police''  fully  describing  these  latest  htventiois  in  small  arms,  mailed  en  request 

COLT  PATEINT  FIREARMS  MFQ.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.         15a  Pall  Mall.  London.  S.  W. 


Red.  V.  S. 
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Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Literary  Dhjkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Model  G 
$2,000 


i 


—the 
Car  of  the  hour 

No  other  automobile  in  America  is 
so  talked  about  as  the  season  opens  to 
its  widest  swing.  Placed  at  once  on 
the  plane  of  the  very  expensive  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  cars — meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  those  who  desire  the 
highest  grade  four-cylinder  smoothness 

With  the  Cadillac 
Staying  Power 

In  appearance,  finish,  comfort  and 
going  power,  Model  G  classes  with 
automobiles  of  twice  the  price. 

An  ideal  town  car — a  sturdy  country 
car,  full  of  thoroughbred  dash. ,  Motor 
designed  and  finished  with  the  techni- 
cal perfection  resulting  from  the  largest 
automobile  business  in  the  world. 

Shaft  drive ;  selective  type  sliding- 
gear  transmission  of  new  design;  high 
speed  with  no  gears  in  mesh. 

All  models  demonstrated  by  nearest  dealer. 

Model  0— 20  h.  p.  4-Cylinder  Touring  Car ;  $2,000 

(Catalog  G  A.D.) 
Model  H— 30  h.  p.  4-Cvlinder Touring  Car;  $2,500 

(Catalog  H  A.D.) 
Model  M— 10  h.  p.  Four  Passenger  Car;    .       $950 

(Catalog  M  A.D.) 
Model  K— 10  h.  p.  Runabout;  .         .       $800 

i  Catalog  M       A.D.) 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit ;  Lamp*  not  included 

Send  for    Catalog    of  car   in    which   you 
are    interested 

CADILLAC    MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
Detroit,   Mich. 

Mtmber  A  ssociation  L  icensed  A  utomobile  Mfrs. 
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TO   TRANSATLANTIC    TOURISTS 

"The  Travelers'  Handbook"  is  just  what  you  will  need. 
Full  of  hints.  S100  net;  by  mail  $1.10.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York. 

TENT"" 

Catalog 

Free! 

If  you  expect  to 
go  camping  do 
not  fail  to  get 
this  valuable 
I  book,  and  get  it 
'   right  now. 

^  A  Camp  Guide  given  away ! 

The  most  complete  catalog  of  Tents  and  Camp  Supplies 
Iks  you  to  buy  direct  from  the  largest 
manufacturer  id  thecountry.  Protects  you  against  frauds. 
og  we  make  is  the  beat.  Our  prices  fire 
absolutely  the  lowest.  This  catalog  contains  a  valu- 
able collection  of  hints  on  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  etc., 
an  authority  on  buying  and  a  mine  of  information — and 
we  send  this  catalog  and  camp  guiae  free.  Stop  reading 
now  and  write  for  catalog. 

H.  CHANNON  COMPANY,  32  Market  St.,  Oapt.isex Chicago 


surprized,  then  burst  into  a  great  laugh — a  merry, 
aggravating  laugh.  If  ever  in  my  life  I  have  been 
near  to  committing  murder,  it  was  that  afternoon. 
All  that  saved  me  was  lack  of  a  weapon.  As  it  was, 
I  hurled  a  brass  candlestick  at  him,  and  was  hys- 
terically searching  the  apartment  for  a  suitable 
weapon. 

Seeing  my  anger,  he  addrest  me:  "Cease,  my 
boy!  It  is  cruel  of  rne  not  to  explain.  Your  voice 
is  grand.  It  has  changed.  You  are  now  a  man.  I 
will  give  you  a  card  to  Vergine,  and  he  will  make  you." 
So  I  went  to  Vergine.  He  tried  my  voice,  and 
said  that  while  it  was  of  good  opera  quality,  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  volume  for  opera.  He  with  much 
reluctance  prophesied  that  I  could  not  earn  more  than 
four  hundred  francs  a  month ;  but  on  account  of  his 
great  regard  for  Messiani  he  would  take  me  for  four 
years  if  I  would  sign  a  contract,  as  he  couldn't  be 
bothered  unless  I  would  stay  the  whole  term. 

I  gladly  agreed.  The  contract  read  that  I  was 
to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  my  earnings  for  five 
years  of  engagements;  but  little  did  I  appreciate 
that  I  was  binding  myself  to  another  Shylock. 
Truth  to  tell,  he  taught  me  much  regarding  the  use 
of  the  voice,  but  he  never  encouraged,  never  dis- 
closed, the  fact  that  I  had  a  voice  worthy  of -serious 
consideration.  Upon  the  termination  of  my  con- 
tract to  study,  he  gave  me  much  advice,  then  re- 
minded me  that  I  owed  him  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
all  my  receipts.  Even  then  I  did  not  appreciate 
what  I  had  signed. 

I  soon  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  opera-house 
at  Naples,  and  achieved  some  success.  On  all  pay- 
days my  Shylock  was  on  hand  to  receive  his  per- 
centage. The  interest  of  the  manager  was  eventually 
aroused,  and  I  showed  him  my  contract. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  will  have  to  work  for  this 
skinilint  the  rest  of  your  life.  Your  contract  reads 
so  that  you  will  have  to  sing  for  him  five  years  of 
actual  singing.  Days  that  you  earn  nothing  do  not 
count."  My  indignant  manager  figured  that  this 
would  occupy  me  until  the  age  of  fifty. 

Finally  I  decided  to  see  a  lawyer.  He  advised 
me  to  stop  payment,  which  I  did.  Shylock  took 
the  case  to  court,  and  luckily  for  me  the  courts  were 
as  wise  as  Portia.  I  was  instructed  to  pay  twenty 
thousand  francs  besides  what  I  had  paid,  and  that 
finished  him.  Now,  if  he  had  not  been  so  avaricious 
he  might  have  had  as  his  share  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  the  following  five  years;  but  he  was 
too  greedy,  and  so  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg. 

In  Italy,  every  man  has  to  serve  his  time  in  the 
army,  and  shortly  after  this  incident  I  was  called 
upon.  Happily  for  me,  my  military  duties  were 
short-lived,  for  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment.  He  had  heard  me  sing  in 
the  barracks,  where  I  practised  in  my  leisure. 

The  Major  questioned  me  closely  one  day,  and. 
having  great  regard  for  my  voice,  made  my  duties 
for  the  period  of  active  service  very  light.  He  also 
advised  me  as  to  how  I  might  be  entirely  exempted 
from  active  service  if  I  had  friends  of  influence  to 
take  up  my  cause. 

So  I  started  to  unroll  the  red  tape  that  should  free 
me.  singing  all  the  while  in  the  barracks,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  soldiers  and  officers.  My  position 
became  such  in  the  course  of  time  that  when  a 
popular  soldier  was  imprisoned  for  some  slight 
offense,  I  could  obtain  his  freedom  by  volunteering 
to  sing  any  song  the  officer  on  duty  would  care  to 
hear. 

I  well  remember  one  lovely  Easter  day  when  the 
officers  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment. At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  commander, 
Major  Nagliate;  at  the  other  end,  facing  him,  sat 
Cam 

After  the  luncheon,  it  was  proposed  and  univer- 
sally seconded  that  I  should  sing  the  "Wine  Song" 
of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  in  honor  of  the  Major. 
My  song  was  greeted  with  most  enthusiastic  applause 
and  cries  of  encore. 

The  Major  silenced  everyone  by  raising  his  hand 
and  presently  rose  to  make  a  speech.  What  was 
our  surprize  and  chagrin  when  lie  delivered  a  very 
sharp  lecture  directed  against  the  regiment  in  general 
and  myself  in  particular,  saying  thai  it  was  unpar- 
donable  to  compel  me  to  sing  at  each  beck  and  whim, 
and  criminal  to  request  it  after  a  meal,  and  that  I 
was  a  fool  and  didn't  deserve  the  gift  I  held  so  lightly, 


H'lu-ii  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFOKIVS   ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

i(;iif  a  teaspoon  In  hall  ;i  glase  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep. 


The  Holsman  Automobile 


Rides 

Like  a 

Carriage 


A  STANDARD  type  of  power  vehicle,  light, 
strong,  handsome,  high-wheeled,  high- 
-  bodied— simple,  and  splendidly  efficient. 

Rides  Like  a  Carriage,"  noiselessly  and 
smoothly,  over  paved  city  streets,  or  rockiest, 
ruttiest,  country  roads.  Practically  no  repairs 
and  low  maintenance. 

Solid  Rubber  Tires  — no  pneumatics  to 
collapse.  Air-cooled— no  water  to  freeze. 
Holsman  features  are  all  fully  patented. 

Two  simple  hand  levers  regulate  entire  con- 
trol—start, steer,  stop,  reverse  and  brake.  No 
live  axles,  friction  clutches,  differential  gears, 
pumps,  etc.  Double  hill-climbing  power  in 
reserve.  Send  today  for  Handsome  Book- 
let—Free. 

HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY      ® 

674  Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 

never  make    any    "  breaks." 

They  won't  spit,  sputter  or  dig 

holes  in    your  paper.      Every 

Spencerian  Pen  is  accurately  and 

carefully  made.   Every  one  a  sleek, 

easy  writer.    Points  always  even, 

smooth,  accurately  ground. 

Try  them.     Send  six  cents  forpost- 
age,  and  a  sample  card  of  12  pen;;,  all 
different  styles,  will  be  sent  you. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY, 

349  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


CLIP 

Holds    firmly    to- 
1  gether  letters,  checks 
or  papers  of  any  kind 
I  without  mutilation. 
Indestructible,  being 
nickel-plated,  will 
not  tarnish,.     Sold  in 
boxes  of  100.  25c 
Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price,  send 
for  free  sample  en  relt >i>c. 
Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

|-;l  Farrand  Street,  Ulooiufl<  "<J,  N.J. 


'Riding  Comfort 


»»  for  horse  and 
in  an 


a  k •'■■■■■•■<' 


Whitman 


Special  Saddles  Built  for  Individual 
Requirements.    Illustrated  catalogue 
free,    containing   everything   from 
"Saddle  to  Spur.'1'' 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  No.  104  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


S 12 

$65 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 

1  Letters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices,  Drawing- 

Reports,  anything?    Then  take  advantage  of  nm 

f  ten  days'  trial,  without  deposit  and  become  mil 

Is  ol  satisfied  customers  who    all  agree   thm 

1»iiiik'  Tip  Top  is  the  simplest,  easiest  and 

quickest    method    of   duplicating  on    tht* 

market.     lOOcopiei  from  Pen-written  and 

50  copies  from   Typewritten  Original.     It 

yon  have  tried  other  duplicators  withoul 

success,  you  will  be  more  thnn  pleased  with 

ours.  '  lomplete  Duplicator  capsize  (prints 

83£xl3n >.)  $B.00.TheFollxP.lhnii  Ihipli- 

eatorCo.,  Uaus  HI  rig..  II  IJnh-Rr.,  N.Y. 
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and  that,  if  in  the  future  there  was  a  repetition  he 
would  not  only  put  in  irons  the  person,  regardless  of 
rank,  who  compelled  me  to  sing,  but  he  would  punish 
me  too. 

I  was  in  the  barr:  cks  for  two  months  altogether, 
and  released  when  my  brother  volunteered  to  serve 
out  the  time  in  my  stead. 

On  release  I  was  engaged  for  a  season  of  opera  at 
Caserta,  and  from  this  time  on  my  operatic  career 
has  simply  been  the  case  of  being  lifted  from  one 
round  of  the  ladder  to  the  next. 

After  singing  in  one  Italian  city  after  another, 
I  went  to  Egypt;  from  there  back  to  Pans;  and 
then  to  Berlin;  thence  to  the  Argentine.  From 
there  I  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  I  was  honored 
by  President  Campos  Galles  for  singing  at  a  gala 
performance  given  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
Argentina,  who  was  on  an  official  visit  to  the  city. 
From  Rio  I  went  to  sing  in  London ;  and  now  I  have 
just  finished  singing  a  second  season  in  New  York, 
the  greatest  opera  city  in  the  world. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

A  Summer  Cycle. 

A  boat  and  a  beach  and  a  summer  resort, 

A  man  and  a  maid  and  a  moon; 
Soft  and  sweet  nothings  and  then  at  the  real 

Psychological  moment  a  spoon. 
A  whisper,  a  promise,  and  summer  is  o'er. 

And  they  part  in  hysteric  despair 
(But  neither  returns  in  the  following  June, 

For  fear  that  the  other  is  there). 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Made  Him  Independent. — The  Parson — "Well, 
Tommy,  how  are  you  getting  along  at  school?" 

Tommy — "Fine.     I've  got  so  I  can  write  my  own 
■excuses  now." — Chicago     News. 


The      First.— "Pa!" 

"Well?" 

"Who  was  ./Esop?" 

"A  nature  faker,  my  son." 


-Washington  Herald. 


Liked  Travel. — (Silverberg  has  been  committed 
to  prison  for  swindling.)  Prison  Director — "What 
trade  will  you  take  up,  Silverberg?  You  can  be  a 
tailor,  and  make  coats,  or  you  can  be  a  shoemaker, 
•or  a  basket-maker " 

Silverberg — "Excuse  me,  sir.  I  think  I  should 
prefer  to  be  a  drummer  and  sell  on  commission  the 
arti.'e.  you  mention."  —  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  UNIVERSAL  FOOD 
Follow  inn  Nature's  Footsteps. 


,  "I  have  a  boy  two  years  old,  weighing 
forty  pounds  and  in  perfect  health  who  has 
been  raised  on  Grape-Nuts  and  milk. 

"This  is  an  ideal  food  and  evidently  fur- 
nishes the  elements  necessary  for  a  baby  as 
well  as  for  adults.  We  have  used  Grape- 
Nuts  in  large  quantities  and  greatly  to  our 
advantage. " 

One  advantage  about  Grape-Nuts  Food  is 
that  it  is  pre-digested  in  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture ;  that  is,  the  starch  contained  in 
the  wheat  and  barley  is  transformed  into 
grape-sugar  by  exactly  the  same  method  as 
this  process  is  carried  out  in  the  human 
body,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  moisture  and 
long  exposure  to  moderate  warmth,  which 
grows  the  diastase  in  the  grains  and  makes 
the  remarkable  change  from  starch  to  grape- 
sugar. 

Therefore,  the  most  delicate  stomach  can 
handle  Grape-Nuts  and  the  food  is  quickly 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  tissue,  certain 
parts  of  it  going  directly  to  building  and 
nourishing  the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Made  at  the  pure  food  factories  of  the 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 


Absolutely  Non-Skid 


BARIfO 


TIRES 


Successful,  Safe 
Sound  and  Sightly 

^  From  these  pictures  you'll  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  tire  that  has  created  a  veritable 
sensation  in  all  Motordom. 
^  Eminent  experts  like  Hiram  Percy 
Maxim,  Henry  Souther,  Herbert  Lyttle, 
Owners  who  drive,  Drivers  of  Track, 
Road  and  Endurance  Contests,  Chauf- 
feurs—all agree  that  it's  the  greatest  tire 
invention  of  the  age. 

^  Think  what  it  means  to  buy  a  tire  -a 
tire  mind  you — not  a  separate  device 
— that  will  never  slip  or  skid,  even  on 
ice.  Think  of  200  little  spikes-  like 
cat's  claws,  in  each  tire— that  grip 
the  ground  continuously,  yet  that  detract 
not  one  whit  from  fastness  or  resili- 
ency. 

€]J  Why  be  satisfied  with  any  other  tire 
equipment?  Act  now.  Insure  the  safety 
of  your  car  and  its  occupants  by  putting 
on  Hartford  Midgley  Tread  Clincher  or 
Dunlop  tires.  Better  haye  MIDGLEY 
UNIVERSAL  RIMS,  too.  You  can 
then  use  Clincher  or  Dunlop  tires  at  your 
option. 
Millimeter  Sizes  for  Foreign  Cars 

P"D  1717  New  Road  Map  to  Jame»town  Exposition  and 
r  r\l-il-i  booklet  on  Hartford  Midgley  Tread  Clincher 
or  Dunlop  Tires.     Write  today. 


The  Hartford  Rubber 
Works    Co. 


HARTFORD 
Desk  B         CONN. 


Showing  Section  of  Midgley 
Universal    Rim 


Showing  Actual  Condition  After  3400  Mile* 
use.    See  the  "Cat's  Claws  '? 


NEW  YORK. 

88  Chambers  St.  and  1 769  Broadway 

CLEVELAND 

1831   Euclid  Avenue 

BUFFALO 
725  Main  St. 


CHICAGO  BOSTON 

83  Michigan  Ave.  494  Atlantic  Ave.  &  1020  Boylston  St. 

DETROIT  DENVER  PHILADELPHIA 

256  Jefferson  Ave.  1 564  Broadway  1 38  North  1 0th  Street 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

55  Auburn  Avenue  1  505  South  Main  St.  423-433  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


AGENCIES-Pittsburg  Rubber  Co..  913-915  Liberty  Ave..  Pittsburg;  Gugler  Electric  Mfg.  Co..  Minneapolis; 
Geo.  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  Mercantile  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City :  F.  P.  Keenan  Co.,  Portland  (Ore.); 
Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  Compania  Mexicana  De  Vehiculos  Electricos,  City  of  Mexico. 


THE  LAWTON 

SIMPLEX 

PRINTER 


A  Time  Saver  and  Labor   haver 
For  Every  Busy  Business  or  Professional  Man 

Its  work  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  ordinary 
writing.  Drawings  can 
be  reproduced  in  sev- 
eral colors  at  one  print- 
ing. One  hundred 
copies  of  the  original 
can  be  reproduced  in  twenty  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
business  and  professional  men  in  getting  out  circu- 
lars, notices,  plans,  etc.  The  original  is  written  on 
any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  this  1U0 
copies  can  be  made. 

Is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  Duplicating 
process  ever  Invented. 
Is  no  new  fa  nsled 
experiment,  over 
100,000  in  use. 

Send  for  circulars 
ami  samples  of  work. 


LAWTON  &  CO.,™  BSSJKffrffR 


York. 

ie:i  tn. 


Nil  Sato;  Noii  Surer — 

THAN  NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

For  years  this  Company  has  paid 

6/T>/  Guaranteed  Interest  on  its 
fyj  Bond  Shares  by  check  issued 
semi-annually.  Over  Half-Million 
Dollars  paid  to  investors  to  date. 

ASSETS    $1,650,000 

Investments  of  from  ?ioo  to  .-10.000  accepted,  par- 

ticipatinu  in  earnings  from  date  of   eceipt. 

Write  Uy-day  for  Booklet  o. 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co.  "\ZSJT 


i 
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About  this 

EXQIN 

In  Particular 

"The  Watch  That's  Made  for 
The  Majority." 

It  is  second  nature  when  think- 
ing of  watches  to  think  of  ELGIN. 

The  name  ELGIN  stands  for  var- 
ious grades  cf  watches varying 

according  to  the  number  of  jewels, 
character  of  materials  and  work- 
manship entering  into  the  con- 
struction. 

The  ELGIN  in  particular  that  we 
mention  is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER 
Grade  Movement.  This  desig- 
nates an  ELGIN  of  popular  price— 
"  The  Watch  That's  Hade  for  the 
Majority  "  A  17-jewel,  finely  ad- 
justed movement  which  can  be  had 
in  the  various  sizes  for  men's  and 
boys'  use,  and  in  the  models,  now 
so  popular.  Ask  your  jeweler  to 
show  it  to  you. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  III. 


Give  me  the  opportunity  to  explain  why 

Los  Angeles  securities  are  good 

investments 

JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

I. MOV   TRIST  I  __    A  1  r-     1 

111  ildivi;  Los  Angeles,  L.al. 


A  man 
who  works 
hard  for 
his  money 


is  entitled  to  receive 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  that  his 
savings  can  legitimately  earn. 

That  is  why  we  pay  5  per  cent,  interest 
instead  of  3  or  4 — The  money  earns  5  per 
cent,  in  absolutely  sound  investments — And 
the  depositor  is  entitled  to  it. 

This  company  has  been  in  business 
13  years — Its  management  is  conserva- 
tive and  its  investments  are  backed  by 
improved  real  estate  of  more  than  dou- 
ble the  value. 

Write  for  the  booklet 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Id. 


What  Mary  Said. — Judi;e  Brewer  cites  a  striking 
example  of  the  sort  of  spoke  which  the  trickster  can 
surreptitiously  insert  in  the  wheels  of  justice.  A 
witness  testified  in  a  certain  case  that  a  person  named 
Mary  was  present  when  a  particular  conversation 
took  place,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "What  did 
Mary  say?"  This  was  objected  to,  and  after  some 
discussion  the  judge  ruled  out  the  question.  An 
"exception"  to  this  decision  was  immediately  taken 
and  on  appeal  the  higher  court  reversed  the  verdict 
and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion should  have  been  answered.  At  the  second 
trial  the  same  inquiry  was  propounded  and  elicited 
the  information  that  Mary  said  nothing  ! — Putnam's 
Magazine. 


Figuratively     Speaking. — "What     became 
Nineveh?"  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 
"It  was  destroyed."  said  Johnny  promptly. 
"And  what  became  of  Tyre  ?  " 
"Punctured." — Cleveland  Leader. 


of 


The  Smiths  .'Move  In. 

You  kid,"  said  little  Willy  Jones,   "you  git  right 

off  our  walk 
And  just  take  care  of  what  you  do  and  how  you  act 

and  talk ; 
Around  this  block  a  kid  like  you  is  better  seen  than 

heard." 
And  the  little  boy  who'd  just  moved  in  he  never  said 

a  word. 

I  s'pose  that  where  you  was  before  you  thought 

you  was  a  lot, 
And  just  as  good  as  other    kids — and  better — like 

as  not; 
But  let  me  tell  you,  right  here  now,  that  you  ain't 

such  a  bird." 
And  the  little  boy  who'd  just  moved  in  he  never  said 

a  word. 

"  So  understand,"  said  Willy  Jones,  "don't  «it  too 

fresh  with  us. 
A   kid    that    tries   to   run    this    town — like   you — he 

starts  a  fuss, 
And  he  get's  licked,  and  then,  you  bet,  he's  sorry 

that  he  stirred." 
A>:  ■'  the  little  boy  who'd  just  moved  in  he  never  said 

a  word. 

No,  he  didn't  speak.  But  he  sort  of  ducked  his 
head  down  and  after  a  hasty  feint  came  in  one-two 
and  crost  right  to  jaw  and  left  to  body  advancing 
on  dotted  line  as  per  diagram.  After  that  he  loosed 
a  sockdologer  of  a  right  hook  and  chased  that  Jones 
boy  clean  up  the  alley  and  into  his  own  back  yard. 
I  tell  yon  simply  there's  no  such  thing  as  judging 
by  appearances. — Puck. 


Knew  What  He  Was  About. — Two  duelists 
were  taking  the  early  train  for  Fontainebleau,  their 
place  of  meeting.  "A  return  trip,"  said  the  first 
duelist  to  the  ticket-agent.  "Single  for  me,"  said 
the  second  man,  quietly.  "Aha,"  blustered  the 
other,  "you  are  afraid  you  won't  come  back,  are 
you5  As  for  me,  I  always  take  a  return."  "I  never 
do,"  said  the  second  man.  "I  always  take  my 
return  half  from  the  dead  man's  pocket." — Argonaut. 


Accommodating. — "I    can't    spare    the    money 

very  well,  but  I'll  gladly  loan  it    you  if  you  promise 

i  keep  it  too  long." 

"I  solemnly  swear  that  I'll  spend  every  penny  of 

it  before  to-morrow  morning!" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Kain  and  Church  Attendance. — Bishop  San- 
ford  Olmsted,  of  Colorado,  at  a  dinner  in  Denver, 
said  apropos  of  Sabbath-break 

"I  was  talking  to  an  Eastern  clergyman  t'le  other 
day  about  his  church  attendance. 

"  'I  suppose,'  I  said,  'that  in  '.our  district  rain 
affe  'i-ndance  co  ly.' 

"He  smiled  faintly.     'Indeed  he   said.      'I 

hardly  have  a  vacant  seat  when  it  is  too  wet  for  golf 
or  motoring.'  " — Cleveland  Leader. 


S  6%  on  gour  g>abtngs;  % 

'jflTHE  opportunity  to  secure  6  %  interest  on  sur- 
plus funds — or  to  have  your  savings  earn  such 
a  return  while  you  are  accumulating  capital — is 
surely  sufficiently  attractive  to  urge  a  close  investi- 
gation of  the  investment  and  its  security. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  this  Company  has 
been  paying  6  %  to  thousands  of  conservative  in- 
vestors the  country  over — at  the  same  time  earning 
and  accumulating  Assets  of  $9,446,095,  includ- 
ing Capital  and  Surplus  of  51,519,518. 

You  owe  it  to  your  own  financial  interests  to 
secure  full  information  concerning  A-R-E  Six  Per 
Cent  Gold  Bonds  and  the  security  on  which 
they  are  based — the  ownership  of  selected  New 
York  real  estate.  These  Bonds  are  issued  in 
two  forms : 

6  %  Coupon  JSortbS — For  Income  Earning 

6  %  glctumulatibe  PonbS — For  Income  Saving 

Wrile  for  literature  today — then  consider  if  this  is  not 
the  best  investment  you  could  make. 


"A-R-EJI. 
SlXSfc 


■HSSgs* 


American  Real  Estate  Co. 

504  NIGHT  AND  DAY 

BANE  BLDG 

Fifth  Ave.  and  44th  St. 

New  York  City 


SECURITY 

— 0P»F»»TM 

'Utmtnstf 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth— New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds — just  as  safe  and  more  profitable. 
We  have  a  plan  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investments 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  will  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE. 
THE  McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Exclusive  Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Building,  New  York. 


FIRST  TRUST  6  SAVINGS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $100000.00  BILLINGS    MONT. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
$500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL! 

^_     "HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

Sent  Free  to  readers  of  this  publication 


You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  Easy,  inexpen- 
sive. Increases  income;  gives  ready 
memory  for  faces,  names,  business 
details,  studies  conversation;  develops  will,  public 
speaking,  personality.  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  754  The  Auditorium,  ChipiiRO 

New  York,  Pelhani  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

FOB  Giulh.    Hnlf  hoar  from  New  York 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazen    Principal 
MissM.  L.  McKay,  Miss  S.  L.  Tracy, 

Associate  Principals 


IX  AGENCY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  issometliinu.  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  nnrt  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Uur* 
RECOMMENDS.        C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N.  \. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

June  7. — The  United  States  declines  the  good 
offices  of  France  to  further  a  convention  with 
Japan;  the  text  of  the  Franco-Japanese  con- 
vention, as  printed  in  Paris,  guarantees  the  in- 
tegrity of  China  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Far  East. 

Advices  from  Tokyo  report  that  Japan  will 
probably  reject  the  American  proposal  to  re- 
strict labor  immigration. 

The  report  on  Kongo  conditions  demanded  by 
the  parliamentary  commission  is  made  public 
at  Brussels;  it  exonerates  King  Leopold  and 
generally  defends  the  methods  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

June  8.- — The  fortieth  anniversary  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary  is  celebrated  in  Budapest. 

June  9. — Half  a  million  persons  in  the  wine-grow- 
ing trade  meet  at  Montpellier,  France,  and  de- 
cide to  begin  a  strike  of  civil  employees;  the 
Mayor  and  entire  Municipal  Council  of  Nar- 
bonne  begin  the  movement  by  resigning. 

June    10. — The  Eighth    International    Red    Cross 
Conference  begins  its  sessions  in  London. 
The    Franco-Japanese    convention    is    signed    in 
Paris  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Pichon,  and 
Minister  Kurino. 

The  British  Minister  at  Peking  sends  word  that 
all  is  now  quiet  in  the  Amoy  district  and  that 
reports  of  the  rebellion  have  been  exaggerated. 

June  11. — The  French  Government  offers  limited 
concessions  to  the  wine-growers,  who  are  re- 
volting in  Southern  France. 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in- 
forms the  House  of  Commons  that  he  hopes  to 
obtain  for  Great  Britain  the  advantages  which 
Germany  derives  under  her  new  tariff  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States. 

June  12. — Nakens  and  Ilaria  are  sentenced  to 
nine  years'  imprisonment  for  colhplicity  in  the 
plot  to  kill  the  Spanish  King  and  Queen. 

Some  fifty  towns  in  the  south  of  France  are  now 
without  municipal  government,  the  mayors  |and 
councils  having  joined  the  wine-growers'  strike. 
No  disorders  are  reported. 


Domestic. 


June  7. — Details  of  the  payment  of  $5,000  to 
Abraham  Ruef  to  save  the  licenses  of  French 
restaurants  are  brought  out  at  the  Schmitz 
trial  in  San  Francisco. 
Exceptions  filed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
to  the  Government's  suit  are  overruled. 

June  8. — Lieut. -Col.  C.  G.  Ayres,  whose  wife  has 
been  barred  from  the  West-Point- Academy 
grounds,  makes  an  attack  on  other  officers  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  difficulties  of  his 
wife  are  the  result  of  years  of  malice. 

The  National  Negro  League  is  organized  in  New 
York. 

Government  officials  in  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington decide  that  E.  H.  Harriman  can  not  be 
prosecuted  criminally  with  success,  and  that  he 
will  probably  escape  in  many  proposed  civil 
suits. 

June  9. — A  new  Japanese  movement,  promoted 
by  an  alliance  of  the  Progressives  of  Japan  and 
their  fellow  countrymen  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
designed  to  overthrow  the  present  ministry 
and  to  promote  anti-American  demonstrations, 
is  disclosed  as  a  result  of  a  recent  visit  of  three 
Japanese  to  Washington. 
Secretary  Root  accepts  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  to  be  the  guest  of  Mexico  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer. 

June  10. — Milliken  Brothers,  owners  of  a  large 
New- York  structural-steel  plant,  fail  with 
$6,500,000  liabilities.  They  were  erecting  the 
Pennsylvania- Railroad  terminal  in  New  York 
and  the  Singer  building. 

Speaking  at  Jamestown,  President  Roosevelt 
recommends  a  sweeping  employers'-liability 
law  and  legislation  providing  inheritance  and 
income  taxes. 

June  11. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  vetoes 
the  two-cent-fare  bill. 

June  12. — President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  his 
Oyster-Bay  summer  home,  where  he  plans  to 
remain  until  October. 
Secretary  Cortelyou  calls  on  the  depositary  banks 
for  $30,000,000,  which  he  will  use  in  redemption 
of  Government  bonds. 
The  Government  brings  suit  in  Philadelphia  to 
dissolve  the  alleged  combination  of  anthracite 
roads. 

June  13. — Attorney-General  Bonaparte  requests 
information  from  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture on  the  New  Haven's  proposed  merger  with 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 
Mayor  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco,  is  convicted 
of  extortion  in  the  French-restaurant  cases. 
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Y   claims   haive 
been    proved ! 

The  "  Maxwell "  swept  the  entire  field  of  light 
cars   at   the   great   Wilkes-Barre    Hill    Climb 

The  more  than  7,000  owners  of  "Maxwells"  throughout  Amer- 
ica were  not  surprised — neither  was  I — when  a  stock  14  H.  P. 
"Maxwell"  Tourabout  took  first  and  second  place  in  the  thousand 
dollar  class — (it  cost  only  $825). 

But  even  I  gave  vent  to  my  enthusiasm  when  this  $825  Tour- 
about  won  second  place  for  cars  costing  as  high  as  $2,500  and  rated 
up  to  40  H.  P. 

Do  you  know  why?  Because  the  "Maxwell"  horse  power  is 
real — every  last  little  pull  of  it  gets  right  into  action  driving 


which  will   not   only   do   what   any  large  car  can  do,  but  what  many 
cannot  do  because  of  their  excessive  weight. 

It's  these  actual  tests — this  multitude  of  endurance  contests  and 
mountain  climbs  which  the  "Maxwell"  has  won — which  prove  my 
claims  for  the  "Maxwell"  superiority  as  a  utility. 

The  "Maxwell"  Touring  Car,  16-20  H.  P.,  price  $1,450,  still 
holds  the  world's  3,000  mile  non-stop  record. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  the  "Maxwell"  catalog.  It  is  an  automobile 
education  in  itself.      Address  Dept.  30. 


OxZA-O 


President,  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Members  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 

80  Chestnut  Street,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

Main  Plant:  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Factories:  Chicago,  111.;  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

DEALERS   IN  ALL   LARGE   CITIES 


1  ourabout,  $.s25 


Ki--u 


Tou ri ng  Car,   f  1 . 4 ."Si  1 


VICTOR   HAND-FORGED  AUTOMOBILE 

Water  cooled;  2  cycle  engine  4'?x 
4  cylinder;  wheels  37  inches;  i'4- 
inch  Goodyear  cushion  tires;  runs 
from  i  to  25  miles  per  hour.  No 
country  too  rough  or  hilly  for  the 
Hand-Forged  Victor.  Price 
$450,  including  leather  top,  fenders, 
lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

V10TOU    Al Tininllll.K     MKJ.    CO.,    Ids  Cnrrull  St..  St.  l.ouls.  Mo. 


Publish  Post  Cards 

Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  and  save  all  Middlemen's 
Profits.  We  make  Post  Cards  exclusively  for  you  from  any 
size  Photo  or  Print  you  send  us,  deliver  theirlMn  10  days' 
time,  guarantee  not  to  use  your  subjects  for  anyone  else 
and  put  your  Name  on  each  one  as  the  Publisher.  Prices— 
500  cards,  ?4  00 ;  1000  cards,  $6.00.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

RICH  PHOTOPROCESS*CO.,  Dept.  47 
28  East  23rd  Street  -  -  New  York 


The  Dayton  Sprayer 

and     Whitewasher 

Covert  10.000  sq.  feet  of  surface  per  day 

with  whitewash,  cold  water  paints  or  disinfectants. 
Used  by  farmers,  tobacco  growers,  horticultt 

for  watering,  destroying  Insect 
-    r  plant  diseases. 
Kanlly  operated,  de- 
veloping high  pres- 
sure for    extin- 
guishing   fires, 
washing     vehi- 
cles,  etc.— will 
lastallfetlme. 
Write  for  cat-l 
alog  of  other 
kinds    an  1 
prices.  i 


The  "  Progress" 
12  |mL— «S1  00 

20  bsI  —  t30.no 
includinrhiise.  etc. 


Dayton  Supply  Co.  p>»  ""j""' 
Dept  \  0n  }e"  * 

Dayton.    -    Ohio.    ,2?J£1 


The  Only  True  Automobile    d?  A  AA 
At  a  Popular  Price  tjV+Ul/ 

A  safe,  economical,  reliable  Automobile.  10  H.  P.  Enough 
to  take  you  over  the  worst  roads  and  up  the  steepest  hills  at 
any  speed  from  1  to  30  miles  per  hour.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  description  at  once. 

EVERYBODYS  MOTOR  CAR  MFG.  CO. 

409  N.  Broadway  ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 
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How  to  Light  a  Country  Home  ) 

FIVE  minutes'  attention  a  week  :  that's  all.    Then  you  have  a  light  always  ready 
the  instant  you  turn  the  button  and  apply  the  match. 
And  such  a  light  as  it  is  !    Soft,  restful,  shadowless,  it  floods  every  nook  and  corner  of 
your  room  with  daylight  illumination. 

It  is  not  an  intense,  eye-straining  white  liiht,  understand:  not 
like  the  penetrating  Acetylene  or  the  green-tinged  mantle  light 
of  gas  or  gasoline,  in  which  each  ornament  stands  out  with 
staring  baldness  and  human  faces  take  on  a  ghastly,  almost 
death- like  pallor. 

No,  the  light  we  are  talkin?  about  is  pleasant,  restful  and 
artistic  in  its  lighting  effect.  There  is  a  sun-like  suggestion  of 
yellow  in  its  rays  that  softens  the  outlines  and  the  shadows.  In 
this  "warm  "  pleasant  light,  the  faces  of  your  friends  lose  the 
disfiguring  "white-light"  pallor  and  once  more  take  on  the 
natural 'pick  of  health. 

Isn't  that  the  sort  of  light  you  want  in  your  home,  Reader? 

H/-»»Ar    it    Wn-lre    Then   there   is   no  reason   why  you 
riVJW     II      TV  OlhS    should  not  have  such  11  light. 

Because  this  perfect  quality  light  will  cost  you  less  than  even  the  ordinary  round* 
wick  lamp,  which  used  to  be  considered  the  cheapest  of  all  lighting  methods. 

And,  what  is  just  as  important.  The  Angle  Lamp — the  only  means  of   providing 
this  perfect  light— is  as  clean  and  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  applies  an  entirely  new  principle  to  oil  lighting.  It  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
lamp,  but  an  entire  departure  from  old  methods.  The  old-style  chimney  principle  of  air  supply  has  been  com- 
pletely abandoned;  in  The  Angle  Lamp  the  air  is  supplied  to  the  flame  in  a  natural,  steady  current  which  mixes 
properly  with  the  oil  vapor. 

Our  free  Catalog  "47"  gives  as  full  a  description  of  The  Angle  Lamp  as  can  be  given  on  paper.  But 
there  is  really  oniy  one  way  to  learn  its  many  advantages— by  actual  trial.  That  Ork  f^avc*  TVia| 
is   why   we   suggest   that  you   write  for  our  proposition   for  \J\J    L/ayS       1  rial 

One  more  fact,  however,  we  do  want  to  make  clear.    The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  a  big,  expensive  system  of  lighting; 

it  requires  no  ripping  up  of  floors  and  ceilings,  no  high-priced  experts  to   install   it.    The  lights   range   in  price 

■  from  $1.80  up,   and  you  can  isstall   it   in  all   rooms  at  once,  or  in  oie  at  a  time,  as  you  see  fit.    But  send  for  our 

I  Catalog  "47"  that  gives  the  full  details. 


THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,   159-161  West  24th  Street,  NEW  YORK   (Formerly  78  Murray  St.) 


Ordinary    Brushing 

with  ordinary  dentifrices  does  not 
properly  clean  the  teeth,  because  no 
dentifrice  has  hitherto  been  made 
that  would  destroy  the  germs  of 
decay  and  free  the  teeth  from  fer- 
menting food  particles. 


CALOX9 


THE 

Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

is  a  new  product  of  science  which 
liberates  active  oxygen  in  the  mouth, 
destroying  all  germs  of  decay — 
harmlessly  bleaching  the  teeth  and 
preventing  formation  of  tartar. 

Of  all  druggists  25  cents 

Sample  and  booklet  on  request 

Guaranteed  pure  under  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  91-97  Ful  on  St.,  N.  Y. 


Charcoal 

U  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For  10c.  in  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

[  A.  J- Dltman,  41  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


The  GLENWOOD 
SANITARIUM 

DANSVIl 


EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 


FACILITIES  AND  LOCATION  UNSURPASSED.      TERMS  MODERATE 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

liy  Dk   PAUL  DUBOIS,  University  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  II.  ijallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

"Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  aiiihoritative." — Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  book  for  professional  man.  nurse  or 
layman."     Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net;  by  mail  54  cents 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


inw  Portect  Perpetual  calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.    Post-free.    Funs' 
k  W  agnails  Company,  44-tiO  East  2M  Street,  New  York. 


SONG 


POEMS    WANTED,    also 

Musical    Compositions.      We    pay 
Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize. 

We  Compose  and  Arrange  melody  FREE  ol  charge. 

GEO.  JABERG  MUSIC  CO.  187  W. 7th  St,  Cincinnati, 0. 


He  ha.d  sma.ll  skill  o  horse  flesh 
who  boughl- &  goose  h>  ride  onVBontfai^e 

ordinary  so&ps 


G 


roPYRiOHT  * 


is  SAPO  LI  ©#• 

=Try  e.ca>keofir,o.nd  be  convinced.™ 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"  H.  B.  H.,"  Conshatta,  La. — "How  did  the  pro- 
nunciation wind  with  long  'i'  sound  come  to  be 
used  for  the  short  'i'  sound  in  music  and  poetry  ?" 

The  pronunciation  wind  (t  as  ai  in  aisle)  was  the 
original  pronunciation  of  the  word.  It  was  cor- 
rupted to  wind  (i  as  in  pin)  when  the  word  was 
united  with  another  and  formed  a  compound,  as  in 
windmill,  windward,  etc.  The  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion so  annoyed  Swift  that  he  jeered  at  those  who 
pronounced  wind  with  the  short  i  and  mincingly  re- 
marked that  he  had  "a  great  mind  to  find  why  you 
pronounce  it  wind." 

"  H.  J.  C,"  New  York. — "A  claims  that  littler 
is  not  standard  English ;  B  claims  it  is  standard 
and  in  good  usage.     Who  is  correct  ?" 

A  is  correct.  Altho  some  writers  have  used  the 
forms  littler  and  littlest,  these  are  not  recognized  as 
good  usage,  being  confined  chiefly  to  dialect,  to 
illiterate  speech,  or  to  imitations  of  the  speech  of 
children. 

"J.  M.  P.."  Palestine,  Tex. — "I  want  to  know  the 
correct  orthography  of  'kershaw'  or  'cashaw' — - 
the  cashaw-pumpkin.     Can  you  tel.1  me?" 

Cushaw  is  the  correct  spelling  used  to  designate 
the  variety  of  crookneck  squash  (allied  to  the 
pumpkin)  which  "J.  M.  P."  refers  to. 

"  W.  F.  M.,"  Jackson,  La. — "(i)  Do  liquids  other 
than  water  have  a  maximum  density  temperature, 
i.e.,  a  temperature-point  above  which  if  heated  they 
expand,  below  which  if  heated  they  contract  till 
they  reach  this  temperature?  (2)  Is  it  true  that 
argon  has  been  shown  to  be  a  compound?  If  so, 
what  are  its  constituents?" 

Water  reaches  its  maximum  density  at  40  C.  or 
39.20  F.,  but  it  stands  alone  in  this  respect.  This 
point  is  called  unity  (1,000)  and  is  the  standard  for 
the  comparison  of  the  densities  of  other  solids  and 
liquids.  A  cubic  centimeter  of  water  at  39. 2°  F. 
weighs  1  gram  and  is  the  standard  unit  of  the  met- 
ric system.  Other  liquids  contract  it  cooled  to 
their  freezing-noints,  and  continue  to  contract  if  the 
temperature  is  reduced.  Liquids  other  than  water 
have  no  maximum  density  temperature;  they  have 
a  specific  density  at  a  specific  temperature.  (2)  Ar- 
gon is  a  gaseous  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
covered in  1894,  density  20;  soluble  as  oxygen  in 
water,  liquefies  at  -186. 90  C,  solidifies  at  -189. 6°  C. 
By  comparing  the  specific  heats  of  argon  at  constant 
pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  molecule  of  argon  is  made  up  by  one  single 
atom,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  compound. 

"L.  DeG.,"  Muskogee,  I.  T. — "Is  the  term  idem 
sonans  used  correctly  in  the  sentence  'The  names 
Joseph  Morris  and  Joseph  Morrison  may  be  con- 
sidered idem  sonans    ?" 

The  Latin  phrase  idem  sonans  means  "sounding 
the  same,"  and  in  l"w  is  a  test  for  cases  of  alleged 
misspelling.  For  e„.i:riple,  in  indictments  and 
pleadings,  if  a  name  which  it  is  material  to  cite  is 
incorrectly  spelled  yet  is  homonymous  with  that 
proved  in  the  case,  it  is  idem  sonans.  The  two  names 
cited,  not  having  the  same  sound,  are  not  idem 
sonans,  but  the  names  James  Peale  and  James  Peel, 
having  the  same  sound,  are. 
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CONSCIENCE  MONEY  FOR  CHINA 

AS  if  it  were  not  enough  to  astonish  the  old-school  diplomats 
of  Europe  by  giving  Cuba  independence  when  we  might 
have  done  otherwise,  Secretary  Root  "  is  likely  to  produce  con- 
sternation among  the  united  Powers,"  one  Washington  corre- 
spondent remarks,  by  his  intimation  that  our  Government  will  re- 
linquish to  China  most  of  the  indemnity  awarded  us  as  damages 
for  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  1901.  The  power  to  forgive  China  this 
debt  rests  with  Congress,  but  the  American  press  take  it  for 
granted  that  Congress  will  carry  out  the  Administration's  wish. 
It  is  evident  from  the  various  accounts  that  the  editorial  writers 
around  the  country  have  been  executing  some  remarkable  mathe- 
matical feats  in  trying  to  figure  out  just  how  much  China  gains  by 
our  clemency. 

We  were  awarded  $24,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1901,  to  be  paid  in  forty  years,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
In  the  six  years  since  then  China  has  paid  $6,000,000,  and  Mr. 
Root  recommends  that  when  SS.ooo.ooo  more  has  been  paid, 
the  rest  of  the  debt  be  canceled,  as  the  S14.000.000  will  cover 
our  loss,  with  interest.  The  problem  is.  How  much  are  we 
giving  China?  The  editorial  mathematicians  reckon  the  sum  vari- 
ously up  to  $55,000,000,  while  the  New  York  Tribune's  writer 
lightly  brushing  aside  the  entire  question  of  interest  as  irrelevant 
and  bothersome,  brings  it  down  to  $13,000,000.  An  expert  ac- 
countant to  whom  we  submitted  the  problem  points  out,  however, 
that  China's  payments  of  $1,000,000  a  year  have  scarcely  more 
than  covered  the  interest,  so  that  we  are  virtually  forgiving  China 
the  entire  debt.  At  the  rate  China  lias  been  paying,  it  would  take 
several  hundred  years,  and  several  hundred  million  dollars,  to 
wipe  it  out. 

There  is  a  keen  suspicion  that  the  claims  of  the  other  Powers 
were  even  more  exaggerated  than  our  own,  and  our  papers  im- 
agine the  statesmen  of  Europe  reading  of  our  action  with  gasps  of 
dismay.  Russia's  claim  on  China  is  $87,500,000,  Germany's  is 
$60,000,000,  France's  $56,000,000,  Britain's  S24. 000,000,  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks  with 
satisfaction  : 

"Our  friends,  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  will  be  hurt,  shocked, 
and  irritated  by  the  pleasant  piece  of  intelligence  communicated 
by  Secretary  Root  to"  Sir  Chentung  Liang  Cheng  on  the  eve  of 
that  diplomat's  departure  for  home 

"When  the  Powers  turned  in  their  bills  most  of  them  treated 
China  as  an  unfortunate  debtor  who  was  not  in  a  position  to  object 


to  anything.  The  most  extravagant  demands  were  made  The 
looting  of  the  imperial  palace  was  almost  respectable  in  compari- 
son with  their  claims.  The  whole  business  was  calculated  to  give 
the  Chinese  a  very  peculiar  notion  of  Western  civilization  and 
moderation. 

"  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  abstract  justice  Chinas 
friendship  is  worth  while.  She  is  waking  up.  She  has  shown- 
that  she  is  not  going  to  allow  herself  to  be  exploited  by  Japan. 
She  is  rich  in  men  and  natural  resources.  Her  development  may 
be  as  rapid  as  was  that  of  her  island  neighbor.  If  it  is,  she,  and 
not  Japan,  will  be  the  great  native  Power  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Chinese  are  not  ungrateful.  They  can  never  forget  what  we  did 
for  them  when  their  case  was  desperate." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  recalls  the  fact  that  this  act  of 
justice,  far  from  being  anything  new,  is  right  in  line  with  Ameri- 
can precedent.     To  quote  : 

"Against  the  slur  of  materialism  and  commercial  greed  so  com- 
monly cast  upon  our  people,  they  can  offset  the  fact  that  our  his- 
tory is  clean  of  any  case  where  this  country  has  played  the  footpad 
and  the  highwayman  among  the  weakernations.  Should  Congress 
adopt,  as  doubtless  it  will,  the  proper  attitude  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  refusing  to  share  in  the  loot  of  China,  it  will  be  but  adding 
to  a  long  succession  of  honorable  precedents. 

"Against  Venezuela  in  i<S6S  and  against  Haiti  in  1S85  awards 
were  made  in  favor  of  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Both  awards  were  wrongful.  Both  were  practically 
annulled  by  the  voluntary  action  of  this  country.  Honesty  com- 
pelled like  dealing  with  Peru  in  1862.  and  the  thanks  of  the  South- 
American  Government  for 'a  spontaneous  act  of  moderation  and 
justice  '  are  in  the  archives  at  Washington.  In  1883  we  repaid 
voluntarily  to  Japan  the  sum  exacted  in  1863  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  naval  expedition  in  conjunction  with  three 
European  Powers  — an  incident  which  has  not  recently  been  re- 
called by  Japan  and  some  of  its  present  allies. 

"  In  the  matter  now  involved  the  right  is  unmistakable.  China 
protested  from  the  first  that  the  indemnities  demanded  after  the 
Boxer  troubles  were  excessive.  The  United  States  was  willing  to 
grant  the  Chinese  plea  for  reference  of  the  claims  to  The  Hague 
tribunal.  The  European  Powers  refused,  and  China  submitted 
under  military  duress. 

"  America  has  chosen  to  investigate  for  itself.  It  has  found  that 
the  missionaries  who  claim  Si 0.000.000  were  entitled  to  $2,000,000. 
The  actual  expense  to  our  Government  was  less  than  $10,000,000 
more.  Yet  under  the  international  award  China's  ultimate  pav- 
ment  to  this  country  would  be  approximately  S54.ooo.oco. 

"The  case  is  covered  by  the  conclusion  of  John  W.  Foster  in 
his  'Practise  of  Diplomacy.'  that  the  United  States  has  not  hesi- 
tated when  fully  possest  of  the  facts  to  undo  any  injustice  inrlicted 
upon  friendly  Powers  by  means  of  claims  commissions;   and  that 
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fraud,  once  exposed,  can  not  reap  the  benefits  of  its  iniquity  under 
the  cover  of  the  finality  of  an  international  award.'  " 

Our  course  will  naturally  tend  to  remove  jealousy  and  friction 
from  our  relations  in  the  East,  says  the  New  York  Times,  and 
"our  gains  in  trade  facilities  may  be  expected  to  far  exceed  the 
sum  directly  relinquished."  The  Tribune  thinks  that  Secretary 
Hay  had  some  such  restitution  in  mind  from  the  first.     Thus: 

"We  have  said  that  the  United  States,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  at 
first  accepted  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  was  entitled  to  or 
meant  to  take.  That  was  in  order  to  save  that  sum  for  China. 
For  had  this  country  at  the  outset  refused  to  accept  more  than 
$11,000,000,  the  other  $13,000,000  would  probably  have  been  di- 
vided among  the  other  Powers,  and  China  would  have  been 
mulcted  in  the  same  lump  sum  originally  proposed.  It  was  only 
by  accepting  the  full  share  until  all  other  Powers  had  finally  set- 
tled the  amounts  they  were  to  receive,  and  then  reducing  it,  that 
this  country  was  able  to  effect  the  benevolent  end  which  Secretary 
Hay  had  from  the  first  in  view.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  other  Powers  will  follow  this  American  example,  tho  it  would 
be  creditable  to  them  to  do  so,  but  in  any  case  the  example  is  good 
enough  to  stand  alone  without  the  support  of  imitation." 


WHAT  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  MAY 

ACCOMPLISH 

"It  TE  know  that  altho  the  dove  maybe  permitted  to  hover 
VV  around  the  eaves,  Infinite  Satire  will  be  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  council-chamber,"  remarks  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer 
in  cynical  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  the  second  International 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  well-known  war 
correspondent,  stands  by  the  familiar  doctrine  that  the  greater  the 
world's  preparation  for  war,  the  less  the  likelihood  of  war.  His 
cynicism,  however,  is  apparently  matched  by  the  gloom  of  those 
impatient  pacifists  who  feel  that  unless  the  nations  immediately 
begin  to  beat  their  swords  info  plowshares  the  cause  of  peace  is 
at  a  standstill.  This  gloom  was  deepened  when  Mr.  Nelidoff, 
who  as  the  Czar's  representative  presides  at  the  Conference,  re- 
ferred in  his  opening  speech  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  as  an 
"idle  dream."  Yet  Mr.  Nelidoff's  utterance,  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,"on\y  expresses  what  every  delegate  knows 
very  well  to  be  the  truth."     A  Hague  dispatch  to  the  New  York 


Tribune  tells  us  that  the  opening  session  was  "dull,  unimpressive, 
and  perfunctory,"  a  meeting  enlivened  by  "neither  oratory  nor 
enthusiasm."  What  The  Hague  really  amounts  to,  asserts  Mr. 
Palmer  in  Collier's  Weekly,  is  a  clearing-house  for  small  differ- 
ences; and  he  suggests  that  instead  of  a  peace  conference  it  might 
better  be  called  "a  conference  on  the  rules  of  war  or  on  the  eti- 
quette of  slaughter."  In  the  main,  however,  the  press  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  maintaining  that  if  the  Confer- 
ence keeps  to  its  present  conservative  program  it  will  do  far  more 
toward  preparing  the  world  for  disarmament  than  if  it  made  a 
frontal  attack  upon  the  increase  of  standing  armies  and  navies. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  Convention  falls  on  an  auspicious  sea- 
son when  the  world  is  practically  at  peace  except  for  a  minor  dis- 
turbance in  Central  America.  Already  the  sentiment  of  the  world 
has  succeeded  in  putting  unusual  and  barbarous  practises  in  war- 
fare under  the  ban,  asserts  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  thinks  that 
"the  path  of  rational  peace  is  being  blazed,  and  the  nations  are 
learning  to  walk  in  it  about  as  fast  as  they  learn  any  of  the  arts  of 
better  living  and  thriving."  In  the  first  Hague  Conference,  of 
eight  years  ago,  twenty-six  governments  were  represented.  At  the 
second  gathering  the  number  is  increased  to  more  than  twoscore, 
including  China  and  all  the  Central-  and  South-American  republics. 
Says  the  New  York  World,  falling  in  line  with  the  optimists : 

"This  is  a  measure  of  progress.  Retrospect  will  show  others 
as  striking.  It  was  not  until  1874  that  the  nations  at  the  Brussels 
Convention  abolished  the  rule  of  war  that  a  town  taken  by  storm 
may  be  given  up  to  the  victorious  troops  to  plunder.  The  war 
lords  of  that  day  sneered  at  such  sentimentalism,  as  in  1899  they 
sneered  at  the  first  Hague  Conference.  Because  that  Conference 
was  called  by  the  Czar,  Kipling  wrote  against  it  his  poem  'The 
Truce  of  the  Bear,'  implying  that  Russia  meant  to  talk  peace,  and 
plan  war  for  the  crushing  of  England.  It  was  not  six  years  later 
that  the  killing  of  a  number  of  English  fishermen  by  the  panic- 
stricken  Russian  fleet  on  its  way  to  defeat  in  Japan  was  settled 
without  war  under  Hague  procedure. 

"The  preachers  of  the  glories  of  war  prophesied  that  the  first 
Hague  Conference  would  fail.  It  did  not  fail.  They  prophesied 
that  a  permanent  court  of  the  nations  would  not  be  established  in 
a  century.  It  was  established  almost  at  once.  They  prophesied, 
shifting  their  ground,  that  the  new  court  would  get  nothing  to  do. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  had  the  honor  of  first  setting  it  to 
work  upon  the  Pious  Fund  dispute.  France  and  England  have 
referred  to  it  the  Muscat  question,  Norway  and  Sweden  minor 
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Old  friends  interest  him  no  more. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


Harriman— "Gee!  that  startled  me!" 

—  May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 
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SETTING  HERSELF  A  HARD  TASK. 

The   Peace    Dove— "Do  you  know  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  ever 
will  succeed  in  hatching  peace  out  of  these." 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


NOW  TO  TEST  THE  SAFETY  RAZOR. 

World-"  I  haven't  much  faith  in  these  new-fangled  fixings ;  but 
anything  to  keep  down  the  war  crop." 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


GOOD  INTENTIONS. 


questions  rising  out  of  their  peaceful  separation,  England  and 
Russia  the  Dogger-Bank  question,  Chiie  and  Argentina  a  bound- 
ary dispute,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela  the  second  Venezuelan  difficulty. 

"  Prophets  of  evil  are  again  busy  predicting  the  failure  of  the 
present  Conference  because  Germany  and  Russia  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  question  of  disarmament.  Such  a  discussion  might 
not  lead  to  anything  at  present  practical,  and  there  are  other  topics 
which  may.  It  is  at  least  something  gained  that  others  of  the 
great  Powers  are  willing  to  discuss  it.  It  is  something  that  all  the 
Powers  of  note  are  at  this  moment  peacefully  disposed  toward 
each  other  and  that  the  chief  menace  to  the  world's  peace  is  inter- 
nal dissension  in  Russia  and  China,  with  which  international 
action  has  no  concern. 

"The  Conference,  may  do  much;  it  may  do  little.  Its  mere 
existence  is  a  triumph  of  peace." 

Scoffers  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  practical  leadership  in 
framing  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  conceded  to  the  military 
Powers.  •  But  as  the  New  York  Globe  remarks,  such  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  where  nothing  is  done  except  by  unanimous 
consent.     The  same  paper  adds  : 

"  Nevertheless,  the  more  numerous  attendance  of  the  smaller  and 
more  pacific  Powers  can  hardly  help  having  influence.  Leaving 
out  moral  and  humanitarian  considerations  altogether,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  smaller  Powers  leads  them  to  favor  armament  limi- 
tation. Many  of  them  are  getting  on  to-day  practically  without 
armies  or  navies,  indicating  in  slight  degree  that  disarmament  is 
not  altogether  as  visionary  and  impossible  as  is  commonly  re- 
garded. If  the  great  military  Powers  were  really  wolves,  perhaps 
no  good  would  come  from  their  meeting  the  lambs  in  larger  num- 
ber; but  they  are  not  wolves  — are  populated  by  men  and  women 
more  interested  even  than  smaller-state  citizens  in  lessening  the 
burden  of  militarism." 

Statistics  have  been  piled  upon  statistics  to  show  us  what  this 
burden  of  militarism  means.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
speaking  in  general  terms  : 

"  Leaving  aside  all  questions  of  morality  and  Christianity,  the 
fact  is  that  the  European  nations  are  headed  straight  for  bank- 
ruptcy ;  that  within  a  comparatively  brief  period  the  growth  in  the 
cost  of  armaments  must  make  them  look  to  The  Hague  in  an  en- 
tirely different  spirit  from  that  which  now  actuates  them.  We  do 
not  mean  to  bring  up  here  the  old  simile  of  the  peasant  staggering 


under  the  burden  of  the  armed  man  he  carries  on  his  back.  It  is 
far  more  effective  to  treat  of  the  nations  as  a  whole.  Why  is  the 
British  income-tax  to-day,  four  years  after  the  peace  treaty  in 
South  Africa,  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
excepting  only  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  during  the  Boer  and 
Crimean  wars?  It  has  openly  been  admitted  that  this  is  entirely 
due  to  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  the  navy.  As  England's 
population  has  only  increased  8  per  cent,  since  1897.  it  is  obvious 
that  the  added  burdens  bear  more  than  ever  heavily  upon  the  pub- 
lic. On  the  Continent,  financiers  have  long  been  dwelling  with 
alarm  upon  the  inability  to  get  capital  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  for  twelve  years  past  a  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
most  gilt-edged  securities.  While  there  are  several  reasons  for 
this  depreciation,  the  best  foreign  economists  invariably  include 
in  these  causes  the  great  expansion  of  national  debts,  due  to  recent 
wars  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  armaments.  .  .  .  The  possession 
of  armaments  has  become  a  veritable  madness  that  calls  for  the 
doctor — not  the  old-fashioned  bleeder,  but  the  scientific  physician 
of  to-day,  who  seeks  the  evil,  and,  having  discovered  it.  treats  it 
sanely.  The  Hague  doctor  was  never  more  needed;  and  some- 
thing he  is  bound  to  accomplish,  let  the  scoffers  say  what  they 
will." 

To  those  who  are  gloomy  because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  disarmament,  the  New  York  Tribune  explains  that  even  "greater 
work  than  mere  disarmament  and  arbitration"  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  Conference.     Thus  : 

"The  supreme  virtue  and  value  of  the  congress  at  The  Hague 
are  that  it  aims  not  merely  at  disarmament,  but  at  that  upon  which 
disarmament  depends,  and  not  merely  at  arbitration  of  disputes, 
but  at  the  prevention  of  disputes.  It  aims  comprehensively  at 
such  an  improvement  of  relationships  among  the  nations  as  will 
lessen  the  number  and  the  gravity  of  disputes,  and  therefore  make 
less  frequent  and  less  formidable  the  causes  of  war  or  the  need  of 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war.  It  will  not  only 'treat  for 
symptoms '  the  dreadful  disease  of  war.  as  doctors  do  physical 
ailments  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  diagnose  or  whose  vir- 
ulence they  are  not  able  radically  to  control,  but.  while  doing  that 
in  the  most  effective  manner  possible,  it  will  also  strike  directly  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  with  preventive  measures.  Most  disputes 
among  nations  arise  from  the  lack  of  a  code  of  international  laws 
to  govern  their  procedings.  Each  nation  acts  in  its  own  way.  and 
ways  often  cross  and  conflict.     But  if  by  common  and  voluntary 
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agreement  it  should  be  prescribed  just  how  a  nation  should  act  in 
any  given  emergency— as  it  has  long  and  most  successfully  been 
prescribed  how  they  shall  act  in  certain  cases— such  crossing  and 
clashing  of  ways  and  all  their  mischievous  consequences  would  be 
obviated.  To  do  that  is  the  aim  of  this  congress,  and  it  could 
have  no  aim  more  hopeful  of  good  to  the  world." 


i 


THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 

THE  New  York  Life,  the  last  of  the  three  big  insurance  com- 
panies to  complete  the  work  of  reorganization  necessitated 
by  the  Armstrong  Committee's  investigation,  enters  upon  its  new 
regime  under  conditions  of  peculiar  interest.     After  a  contest, 

which  lasted  a  year,  with 
the  International  Policy- 
holders' Committee  on 
one  side  and  the  "admin- 
istration "  interests  on  the 
other,  a  new  board  of 
trustees  have  been  elect- 
ed, and  these  have  chosen 
as  president  of  the  com- 
pany Darwin  P.Kingsley, 
one  of  thevice-presidents. 
Not  only  was  the  result  of 
the  election  a  triumph  for 
the  "  a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o n  " 
ticket — which  won  with 
an  average  majority  of 
about  138,000  votes — but 
the  action  of  the  trustees 
in  advancing  an  insurance 
man  to  the  presidency 
stands  in  contrast  to  the 

course  of  the  other  reor- 
Who  becomes  president  of  the  largest  life-  ized  conipanies.   Thus 

insurance  company  in  the  world. 

the   Equitable   entrusted 

its  leadership  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  a  railroad 
man,  while  Mr.  Peabody  stept  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mutual 
from  the  real-estate  business.  So  vindictive,  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  was  the  antagonism  of  the  "international 
committee,"  and  so  reckless  were  its  assertions  and  methods,  that 
"some  of  the  responsible  people  landed  closer  to  jail  than  to  the 
achievement  of  their  purpose."  The  result,  comments  the  New 
York  Commercial,  is  certainly  not  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
Scrugham-Untermyer  interests— an  organization,  it  adds,  whose 
real  backing  and  purpose  could  never  be  learned.  The  new  board , 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  undoubtedly  represents  "  the  policy 
and  the  men  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  policy-holders  desire  "  ; 
and  the  outcome  is  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  press  at  large. 
The  New  York  World,  however,  is  more  pessimistic,  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  Kingsley  is  one  of  those  who  in  the  lobby  at  Albany  op- 
posed the  insurance-reform  legislation,  and  adding  in  a  tone  of 
cynical  indifference : 

"If  life-insurance  agents  are  to  be  permitted  to  elect  trustees 
for  the  policy-holders,  if  the  policy-holders'  money  is  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  with  their  eyes  opened  by  the  Armstrong 
Committee's  investigation  the  policy-holders  consent,  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  it  their  own  way. 

"  It  is  none  of  the  business  of  the  State  to  act  as  guardian  over 
adult  male  citizens." 

Other  papers  dwell  upon  the  wisdom  of  choosing  as  an  insur- 
ance president  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Kingsley.  knows  the  business 
thoroughly  in  all  its  branches;  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  New 
York  Life's  new  president  passed  through  all  the  fire  of  investiga- 
tion unscathed.     The  general  tone  of  the  unpartizan  comment  is 


represented   by   the   following   paragraph   from    the   New   York 
Evening  Post  : 

"  Making  every  abatement  for  claims  that  the  men  in  opposition 
can  reasonably  set  up,  the  fact  remains  that  the  administration 
ticket  was  overwhelmingly  indorsed  by  those  who  have  most  at 
stake  in  the  company.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  entitles  the  new  board 
of  trustees  and  the  new  president  to  the  most  considerate  treat- 
ment by  the  press  and  the  public.  It  was  understood  from  the 
first  that  Mr.  Orr  took  the  presidency  only  as  a  stop-gap,  and  until 
his  successor  could  be  chosen  by  a  board  elected  under  the  new 
insurance  law.  This  has  now  been  done;  and  Mr.  Kingsley  an- 
nounces his  program  to  be  that  of  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  re- 
cent statutes  governing  the  business  of  life  insurance,  tho  he  rather 
needlessly  remarks  that  he  thinks  the  limit  put  upon  the  amount 
of  insurance  that  can  be  written  is  economically  unsound  ;  and 
promises  the  most  rigid  economy  and  integrity  of  management.  It 
is  only  proper  that  he  and  his  fellow  administrators  be  now  given 
a  fair  field  to  show  what  they  can  do.  They  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  terrible,  blow  which  their  institution  received  in  the  investi- 
gation by  the  legislature,  and  know  what  must  be  done  to  repair 
the  damage  and  regain  public  confidence.  So  long  as  they  devote 
themselves  to  that  work,  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  deserving  of 
public  support." 

In  accepting  his  new  office  Mr.  Kingsley  criticized  as  "econom- 
ically unsound"  the  legislation  restricting  the  volume  of  insurance 
to  be  written  by  any  one  company.  He  also  found  fault  with  the 
practise,  in  various  States,  of  laying  burdens  upon  the  business  of 
companies  organized  in  other  States.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  New  York  Life  is  preparing  to  withdraw 
from  Texas  because  of  that  State's  recently  enacted  law  requiring 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  reserves  held  against  policies  issued  there 
must  be  invested  in  the  State. 


BARRING  JEWS  FROM  SUMMER  HOTELS 

THE  Jewish  press  are  displaying  considerable  indignation  over 
the  exclusion  of  two  young  Jewish  women  from  the  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim,  one  of  the  finest  hotels  of  Atlantic  City,  and 
are  supported  in  their  attitude  by  some  of  the  secular  press.  The 
fact  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case  gives  the  issue  national  im- 
portance. "It  is  not  only  at  Atlantic  City  that  a  Jew  may  sud- 
denly encounter  a  rebuff  that  sends  the  quick  blood  to  his  cheeks," 
says  Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore) :"  the  thing  may  happen  any- 
where." The  refusal  to  accept  Jews  has  become  an  established 
thing  in  the  summer-hotel  trade,  as  this  journal  remarks,  and  what 
is  being  done  to-day  by  the  hotels  may  be  done  to-morrow  or  next 
year  in  the  theaters  and  the  Pullman  cars.  "  The  Jew,"  adds  this 
Jewish  paper,  "  can  not  take  position  with  the  negro  as  an  undesir- 
able in  places  offering  accommodations  to  the  general  public." 
The  two  young  Jewesses  whose  exclusion  forms  the  texr  for  this 
comment  were  the  nieces  of  Mrs.  Frank,  of  Baltimore,  a  Jewess 
who  was  already  stopping  at  the  hotel,  and  when  she  was  informed 
that  the  hotel  had  no  room  for  her  nieces  she  promptly  left.  "  It 
is  a  pity,"  says  the  New  York  Journal,  "  that  every  self-respecting 
man  and  woman  in  the  place,  Jewish  and  Christian,  did  not  leave 
at  the  same  moment."     It  adds  : 

"  If  the  man  who  owns  the  hotel  is  responsible  for  this  insult  to 
a  woman  and  to  a  religion,  his  business  should  be  ruined,  and  he 
himself  should  be  made  to  know  that  there  is  an  actual  meaning 
to  New  Jersey's  law  which  punishes  with  fine  or  imprisonment  an 
offense  such  as  that  committed  against  Mrs.  Frank.  A  man  who 
would  personally  or  through  his  agents  insult  a  respectable  woman 
and  that  woman's  religion,  is  not  fit  to  be  in  business  in  any  civi- 
lized country,  and  an  ordinary  jail  would  be  too  good  for  him." 

The  view  of  the  matter  here  shown  is,  however,  according  to 
the  manager  of  the  hotel  in  question,  based  upon  an  incorrect  as- 
sumption of  the  reasons  for  the  hotel's  policy  of  limiting  its  Jew- 
ish patronage.  Explanations  were  made  to  Mrs.  Frank,  and  later 
she  returned  with  her  party  to  the  house.     In  a  letter  to  a  pro- 
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spective  Jewish  patron  in  New  York,  which  is  given  out  for  pub- 
lication, the  manager  outlines  his  position  thus  : 

"  We  do  refuse  to  accept  many  people,  both  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
because,  for  personal  reasons,  their  presence  in  our  resort  house 
would  be  unacceptable  to  persons  of  refinement  and  culture,  but 
our  action  in  this  respect  is  something  entirely  distinct  from  any 
question  of  race,  and  has  the  approbation  of  all  our  guests,  both 
Jews  and  no  i-Jews. 

"There  is  another  and  entirely  distinct  proposition,  the  confu- 
sion of:  the  one  above  mentioned  with  which  has  occasioned  all 
the  offensive  color  in  the  publications  regarding  the  Frank  inci- 
dent. This  proposition  is  one  of  pure  business,  and  is  as  follows  : 
The  Jews  are  a  very  clannish  people,  and  if  they  like  a  resort 
house  they  will  recommend  it  to  their  friends  and  relatives  with 
such  success  that  in  a  very  little  while  the  house  will  be  filled  with 
people  of  the  Jewish  race  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  and  will  be- 
come known  as  catering  exclusively  to  this  race.  In  over  twenty- 
years'  experience  we  have  seen  this  occur  a  great  many  times  in 
resort  houses,  and  the  business  effect  in  the  long  run  is  universally 
unsatisfactory  and  usually  disastrous.  For  this  business  reason 
strictly  it  has  been  our  policy  to  discourage  our  Jewish  guests  in 
their  efforts  to  procure  accommodations  for  their  friends  and  also 
to  discourage  applications  from  Jews  not  known  to  us  or  of  whom 
we  have  no  knowledge." 

That  the  truth  of  these  statements  is  recognized  by  some  of  the 
Jewish  people  themselves  is  shown  by  the  editorial  comment  of 
The  American  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Messenger  (New  York),  which 
remarks: 

"The  real  fact  is  that  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  really  imply 
religious  discrimination  even  on  the  part  of  hotel-keepers,  who 
place  the  objectionable  headings  on  their  correspondence  paper. 
With  them  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  business 
aspect  of  the  situation  implies  rather  some  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews  themselves  to  passing  their  summer  solely  and  entirely 
in  the  company  of  their  fellow  Jews.  Experience  has  shown  to 
the  hotel-keeper  that  by  encouraging  the  custom  of  'Hebrews,' 
whom  he  finds  to  be  excellent  customers,  he  attracts  more  and 
more  of  them  the  second  and  third  years,  till  the  whole  building  is 
filled  with  them,  and  then  the  following  year  scarcely  any  Jews 
resort  to  his  establishment.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  Jews  them- 
selves in  many  instances  who  appear  to  object  to  resort  to  hotels 
where  there  are  very  many  Jews,  and  this  appears  to  be  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil." 


opening  gun  of  the  reactionaries  who  are  resolved  to  overthrow 
Rooseveltism.  Senator  Knox  is  not  put  forward  as  a  bona-fide 
candidate.  The  members  of  the  Convention  that  indorsed  him  do 
not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  he  will  be  seriously  considered  by 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  party.  To  anybody  who  has  even 
scant  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  Republican  machine  in 
Pennsylvania  it   is  reasonably  evident  that  Senator  Knox  is  put 


SIZING  UP  THE  KNOX  BOOM 

INASMUCH  as  Senator  Philander  Chase  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  first  of  the  Presidential  candidates  to  receive 
formal  indorsement  as  a  "favorite  son,"  he  may  be  said  to  lead  in 
the  race  for  the  Republican  nomination  by  sixty-eight  votes— this 
number  being  wielded  by  his  State  in  the  coming  National  Con- 
vention. The  Republican  State  Convention,  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  it  launched  Senator  Knox's  candidacy,  proclaimed  its 
loyalty  to  the  Roosevelt  policies,  linking  the  two  in  the  following 
sentence  :  "  Pennsylvania  has  just  pride  in  presenting  to  her  sister 
States  as  a  worthy  successor  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  her  distin- 
guished son,  who  from  the  beginning  was  foremost  in  counsel  and 
most  effectual  in  practical  support  of  the  policies  for  the  regula- 
tion of  corporate  power  which  have  so  endeared  the  President  to 
the  people  of  this  country."  The  Knox  boom  is  already  accepted 
with  remarkable  unanimity  by  the  papers  of  Pennsylvania,  altho 
it  is  variously  regarded  by  the  press  at  large.  Thus  the  Spring- 
field Republican  (I nd.)  wonders  whether  Senator  Knox's  candi- 
dacy is  conceived  on  other  than  the  traditional  Pennsylvania  line. 
every  Republican  candidate  from  that  State  hitherto  having  been 
"  merely  a  pawn  in  the  game,  the  real  objective  being  more  remote  "  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  the  San  Diego  Union 
(Rep.)  still  scents  conspiracy-     Says  the  California  paper: 

"The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention  is  the 


From  nereograpb,  cop_\  righted  ] '.»»>»'■,  I>y  Underwood  .*  Underwood,  New  York. 
SENATOR      KNOX. 

Who  starts  in  the  race  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
with  a  guaranty  of  Pennsylvania's  sixty-eight  votes,  while  as  yet 
none  of  his  competitors  has  any. 

forward  for  two  reasons— first,  to  use  his  name  to  hold  together 
the  discredited  State  organization,  and  second,  so  that  Penrose 
and  his  followers  may  go  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
with  a  trading  asset,  to  be  employed  to  defeat  any  man  who  may 
be  suspected  of  the  faintest  trace  of  Rooseveltism.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  the  program  of  the  reactionaries.  It  has  been  successfully 
taken,  but  it  should  deceive  nobody.  Knox  is  being  used  as  a 
stool-pigeon  by  the  men  who  have  conspired  to  efface  every  policy 
for  which  President  Roosevelt  stands." 

This  view  is  not  met  with  in  many  quarters,  but  a  number  of 
papers  indicate  that  altho  as  Attorney-Oeneral  Mr.  Knox  was  a 
decided  favorite  of  the  President,  as  Presidential  candidate  and 
heir  apparent  he  is  not  likely  to  supplant  Secretary  Taft  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  regard.  "It  may  safely  be  said."  remarks  Harper's 
Weekly  (I)em.).  "  that  Mr.  Knox*s  candidacy  is  not  one  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  heartily  desire,  while  it  is  one  that  he  can  not 
openly  and  aggressively,  at  least  not  yet,  oppose."  On  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Knox's  personal  ability  and  integrity  there  is  appar- 
ently no  dissenting  voice,  altho  here  and  there  a  paper  dwells  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  "corporation  lawyer."  He  may  have 
little  support  outside  his  own  State,  remarks  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews  (Rep.  .  "  but  whether  it  proves  in  convention  to  be  much  or 
little,  he  is  personally  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  and  compe- 
tent to  their  administration." 

Apparently  the  only  criticism  that  is  leveled  against  him  is  that 
.1^  a  practising  lawyer  he  has    in   t lie  pas;  nted  corporate 

interests  ;   to   which   it   is   retorted   that    as   Altorney-Oeneral  he 
represented    the    people    and    shared    with    President    Roosevelt 
the  credit  for  bringing  the  great  corporations  under  control.      Lin- 
coln  was    a   corporation   lawyer,   remarks    the    New    York   o. 
(Rep.).     Other  New  York  Republican  papers,  among  them   The 
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Mail  and  The  Tribune,  protest  that  Mr.  Knox's  candidacy  is  not 
apiece  of  political  by-play;  and  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.)  regards  it  as  Pennsylvania's  first  serious  effort  to  obtain  the 
Presidency  since  1876.  "There  is  no  ulterior  motive  behind  the 
movement,"  says  The  Tribune;  and  the  Pennsylvania  press  make 
the  same  assertion.  "  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  the  indorse- 
ment of  Senator  Knox,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.), 
while  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  sums  up  the  situation  in  the 
following  words : 

"  The  unanimity  and  sincerity  of  the  Republican  newspapers  of 
Pennsylvania  in  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didacy of  Senator  Knox  can  not  be  misunderstood.  They  speak 
for  the  Republican  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  There  is  no  discordant  voice.  Newspapers  representing  every 
shade  of  party  sentiment,  from  the  independent  to  the  regular, 
have  come  together  on  this  question.  The  few  that  were  at  first 
disposed  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  movement  to  present  Sen- 
ator Knox's  name  to  the  National  Convention  have  recovered  from 
their  misapprehension,  put  themselves  straight,  and  are  among  the 
more  energetic  boosters  of  Pennsylvania's  favorite  sons.  There 
never  has  been  any  question  on  which  the  party  has  been  more 
earnestly  united,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  newspapers,  in  giv- 
ing voice  to  this  undivided  sentiment,  are  undivided  themselves." 


the  Government  with  demands  valid  and  foolish.  The  plea  for 
the  suppression  of  adulteration  was  fit.  The  demand  for  a  profit- 
able price  was  impossible." 


REVOLT  IN  THE  MIDI 

NOT  since  the  dread  days  of  the  Commune,  says  a  Paris  dis- 
patch, has  France  had  to  face  a  situation  so  closely  ap- 
proaching civil  war.  The  wine-growers  of  the  Midi,  or  Southern 
France,  brought  face  to  face  with  industrial  ruin  by  falling  prices 
and  a  failing  demand  for  their  product,  demanded  succor  from  the 
Government  on  the  ground  that  their  troubles  were  due  to  the 
adulteration  and  fraudulent  manufacture  of  wines  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  From  a  form  of  passive  resistance  under  which 
the  municipal  officers  of  the  disaffected  district  refuse  to  carry  on 
the  ordinary  functions  of  government,  the  agitation  passed  through 
various  stages  of  victory  and  bloodshed  and  threats  of  secession 
which  have  culminated  at  the  time  of  writing  in  a  sympathetic 
mutiny  of  some  six  hundred  soldiers.  Premier  Clemenceau,  how- 
ever, has  met  the  situation  with  decision,  and  martial  law  is  now 
in  force  throughout  the  disturbed  area.  The  mutineers  were  a 
battalion  of  the  17th  infantry  regiment,  stationed  at  Agde,  and 
recruited  chiefly  among  the  wine-growers.  Of  these  inhabitants 
of  the  Midi,  of  whom  there  are  several  hundred  thousand,  the 
New  York  Indcpetuient  says  : 

"They  are  a  people  who  give  all  their  labor  to  the  production 
of  wine,  and  have  done  so  for  many  generations,  and  know  no 
other  business.  They  are  unprogressive  and  excitable.  The  price 
of  wine  has  so  fallen  that  they  are  in  a  condition  approaching 
starvation,  and  they  call  on  the  Government  to  remedy  their  dis- 
tresses, which  they  are  convinced  are  due  to  the  abundance  of 
adulterated  wines.  They  do  not  consider  that  other  causes  are 
the  reduced  demand  for  wine  caused  by  the  increased  use  of 
malt  liquors,  the  temperance  agitation,  and  the  more  productive 
American  vines." 

To  quote  from  some  interesting  facts  gathered  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  : 

"The  region  is  small,  almost  exactly  equal  to  tne  area  of  New 
Jersey,  but  it  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  4,000,000  acres  on 
which  in  good  years  France  grows  1,500,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  wine  grown  in  the  world.  For  all 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  wine  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algeria,  the  proportion 
of  wine  grown  in  this  fertile  district  of  South  France  remains 
substantially  the  same  part  of  the  world  product  as  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Our  wine  product  is  barely  a  fortieth  of  that  of 
France 

"  Schooled  to  the  habit  of  state  aid,  the  vine-growers  of  the 
region,  small  land-owners  and  laborers  together,  have  turned  on 


HOME   COMMENT    ON  SCHMITZ'S   FALL 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  first  response  to  the  conviction  of  Mayor 
Schmitz,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  local  newspaper 
comment,  was  an  outbreak  of  almost  hysterical  exultation.  "At 
the  end  of  many  months  of  travail  such  as  no  city  has  ever  expe- 
rienced, after  drinking  to  the  last  bitter  dregs  the  cup  of  the  most 
humiliating  shame  ever  placed  at  the  lips  of  a  proud  municipalty, 
after  baring  to  the  scorn  of  jealous  rivals  all  the  deep  degradation 
of  her  base  betrayal  by  her  trusted  sons,"  exclaims  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call,  "San  Francisco  once  more  stands  with  head  erect,  jus- 
tified before  the  world."  No  other  verdict  than  "guilty  "  was  pos- 
sible, says  the  same  paper,  but  the  fervor  of  its  rejoicing  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  result  was  not  at  all  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  Call  emblazons  in  a  veritable  roll  of  honor  the  names 
not  only  of  the  prosecuting  forces,  but  of  the  jurymen  who  brought 
in  the  verdict.     We  read  : 

"To  the  men  of  the  prosecution  who  have  kept  stedfastly  at 
their  task  against  criticism  and  obstacles  which  would  have 
daunted  the  less  courageous,  she  acknowledges  a  debt  which  is 
beyond  payment  save  by  their  realization  that  the  pride  they  have 
given  back  to  their  beloved  city  they  have  given  back  to  them- 
selves. They  are  her  well-beloved  children,  and  while  theirs  is 
the  accomplishment,  they  also  share  in  the  result.  To  Francis  J. 
Heney,  to  Rudolph  Spreckels,  to  William  H.  Langdon,  to  Will- 
iam J.  Burns  (now  her  own),  to  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  to  C.  W. 
Cobb,  to  J.  J.  Dwyer,  the  mother  city  extends  her  arms  with  tears 
of  gratitude.  On  the  devoted  head  of  the  first-named  of  these 
she  places  the  laurel  in  token  of  her  appreciation  of  the  master 
mind  that  directed  the  fight  for  her  salvation.  Share  and  share 
alike,  San  Francisco  pays  each  of  them  every  honor,  and  their 
names  adorn  a  page  in  her  history  to  which  she  ever  will  turn 
with  pride 

"And  to  the  members  of  the  jury  San  Francisco  no  less  offers 
both  hands  and  a  full  heart.  Equally  deep  in  the  tablets  of  her 
memory  she  engraves  these  names  among  those  of  the  faithful : 
Charles  S.  Caim',  Charles  D.  Gish,  James  E.  Benson,  Leo- 
pold Weil,  Paul  Bancroft,  Theodohe  Dellwig,  John 
O'Mara,  Thomas  Elrick,  James  Fitelberg,  Royal  W. 
Cudworth,  Hugh  Burns,  George  De  Urioste.  Theirs  was 
no  simple  responsibility.  Chosen  above  all  their  fellow-citizens 
to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  gravest  crisis  in  the  city's  history,  sworn 
to  do  even  justice  alike  to  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  beset  with 
the  knowledge  that  no  common  thief  occupied  the  prisoners'  dock 
and  that  the  most  powerful  interests  in  the  nation  sought  his 
acquittal,  assured  that  the  favor  of  kings  might  be  the  reward  of 
faithlessness  of  even  one  of  their  number  and  that  pitiless  pursuit 
by  a  ruthless  and  powerful  enemy  bade  fair  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
faithful,  it  took  no  ordinary  courage  on  the  part  of  these  twelve  to 
stand  out  unhesitatingly  for  the  people.  Guardians  of  the  city's 
honor,  they  fell  not  nor  stumbled." 

The  conviction  of  Mayor  Schmitz,  says  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  a  long  stride  toward  civic  purity;  but  it  is  only  one 
step,  it  adds,  and  "  there  is  a  long  road  still  before  us."  To  quote 
further: 

"Bribe-giving  and  bribe-taking  must  alike  be  made  infamous. 
It  is,  in  fact,  already  infamous,  but  it  must  be  branded  with  the 
striped  mark  of  infamy.  Big  and  little,  the  boodlers  must  be 
rooted  out.  There  are  men  whom  nothing  will  deter  from  wick- 
edness but  the  terror  of  speedy  and  condign  retribution.  It  is  not 
now  in  San  Francisco  a  time  for  mercy.  It  is  a  time  for  the  in- 
fliction of  the  stern  penalties  of  the  law." 

We  have  been  told  from  the  beginning  that  Schmitz  was  merely 
the  tool  of  Abe  Ruef.  Now  we  hear  from  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Heney,  that  Ruef  is  merely  an  understudy  to  Mr.  Herrin, 
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manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  California.     Says  Mr. 
Heney,  addressing  the  students  of  Stanford  University  : 

"  Ruef  committed  no  political  act  without  Herrin's  knowledge 
and  acquiescence.  As  the  lesser  leaders  reported  to  him  and  were 
subservient  to  him,  so  was  he  to  the  railroad  lawyer.  Tho  he  may 
have  acted  occasionally  individually,  he  never  did  one  thing  with- 
out the  latter's  knowing  of  it  and  approving  it." 

Thus  the  trail  which  the  prosecution  follows  seems  to  lead  con- 
tinually from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  quarry.  Meanwhile  the 
supervisors  have  removed  Mr.  Schmitz  from  office,  despite  his 
evident  belief  that  he  could  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  his 
prison-cell  just  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  For  the  present  Supervisor 
Gallagher  is  acting  as  Mayor.  Says  a  San-Francisco  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

"  From  what  Assistant  District  Attorney  Heney  has  given  out, 
it  is  learned  that  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  is  to  supplant 
Gallagher  in  a  few  days  with  a  mayor  who  will  serve  until  next 
January.  Mr.  Heney  proposes  to  remove  Supervisor  Lonergan 
and  then  to  appoint  a  new  supervisor  in  Lonergan's  place.  This 
new  supervisor  will  be  a  prominent  citizen,  who  will  be  chosen  by 
the  other  supervisors  as  mayor. 

"  If  this  plan  goes  through,  the  new  mayor  will  have  full  power 
to  clean  out  the  incompetent  members  of  important  commissions 
and  to  remove  Chief  of  Police  Dinan,  whose  sympathies  are  with 
the  boodlers  and  all  the  disturbing  elements.  Dinan's  inefficiency 
resulted  in  the  bloody  street-car  riots,  and  since  he  has  been  forced 
to  instruct  his  men  to  arrest  strikers  who  insult  men  and  women 
he  has  done  his  duty  only  in  a  half-hearted  way." 


AMERICAN  REGULATION  OF  A  FOREIGN 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

THE  complaint  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion against  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  press  because  this  is  the  first  time  the 
Commission  has  been  called  upon  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  the  company  is  a  monopoly  in  restraint 
of  trade,  exercising  through  its  contracts  power  to  determine  the 
rates  and  routes  for  traffic,  both  eastbound  and  westbound,  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  interior  cities  of  the  United  States;  that  it 
is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  "  Baltic  pool,"  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  ;  and  that  "  there  is  little  use  in  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  American  shipping  if  at  the  same  time  an  unscrupulous 
foreign  corporation  is  allowed  to  violate  our  present  laws  in  its 
■efforts  to  suppress  American  competition  on  land  and  sea."  The 
complaint  reiterates  that  by  means  of  the  "  Baltic  pool"  the  Ham- 
burg-American Packet  Company  "is  able  to  come  into  the  very 
center  of  the  United  States  and  apportion  the  traffic  originating  in 
our  Western  cities,  both  as  to  character  and  amount,  between 
ports  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  ports  on  the  Baltic,"  and  that 
it  "has  persistently  and  continuously  violated  the  laws."  The 
complainant  in  this  case  is  the  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Emil  L.  Boas,  is  the 
name  under  which  Hecksher,  a  Danish  steamship-owner  and  one 
■of  the  chief  competitors  of  the  accused  line,  runs  his  vessels.  Mr. 
Boas,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  Hamburg-American  Com- 
pany, characterizes  the  charges  as  "so  wild  and  reckless  that  it 
seems  almost  incredible  they  should  form  the  basis  of  a  statement 
submitted  to  a  judicial  body."  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, according  to  Washington  dispatches,  has  ordered  an  in- 
quiry into  the  charges,  and  hearings  will  probably  be  held  in  New 
York.  Meanwhile  the  press  seem  disinclined  to  take  the  matter 
very  seriously.  Thus  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
marks suspiciously  : 

"  It  looks  a  little  as  tho  all  these  sweeping  charges,  which  have 
little  relation  to  any  facts  previously  revealed,  grew  out  of  the 
struggle   to  enable   Philadelphia  as  a  seaport  to  compete  with 


others  whose  natural  advantages  are  much  greater,  by  the  policy 
of  forcing  an  adjustment  of  rates  to  'equalize  advantages' ;  that  is, 
to  handicap  those  whose  advantages  are  superior.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  have  the  matter  inquired  into,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  real  facts  will  be  brought  out,  whatever  they  may  be." 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  however,  draws  this  very  different 
picture : 

"The  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  operates  a  line  of 
steamships  on  fifty-seven  different  routes.  Its  steamers  run  to  all 
North-Atlantic  ports  and  it  has  thirteen  different  services  from  the 
port  of  New  -York  alone.  The  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  very  small  by  comparison,  but  the  Hamburg 
line  thinks  it  is  worth  crushing  and  is  trying  to  crush  it.  The 
Philadelphia  line  has  services  to  Leith,  Scotland,  to  Rotterdam, 
and  to  Copenhagen.  The  oldest  of  these  three  lines  was  started 
in  1897,  and  the  youngest  in  1906,  yet  in  this  short  time  they  have 
brought  into  Philadelphia  or  shipped  out  of  it  2,000,000  tons  of 
freight,  valued  at  more  than  $120,000,000. 

"Such  a  business  is  worth  seizing,  and  the  Hamburg  line,  in 
pursuance  of  its  policy  to  possess  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  sea, 
has  reached  for  it  and,  by  a  policy  of  rebates,  pooling,  coercion, 
and  other  violations  of  American  law,  it  has  made  the  business  of 
the  Philadelphia  lines  unprofitable.  It  threatened  to  do  so  unless 
the  lines  were  withdrawn,  and  as  they  were  not  withdrawn  it  is 
carrying  out  its  program  and  will  wipe  out  the  Philadelphia  com- 
pany's business  unless  United  States  law,  acting  through  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  can  stop  it. 

"  It  is  a  big  proposition  and  a  novel  one.  If  the  Hamburg  com- 
pany did  business  only  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  Europe, 
its  acts,  however  offensive  and  improper,  would  not  be  in  violation 
of  any  laws  regulating  commerce  between  the  States.  It  is  set 
forth  in  the  complaint  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Company 
that  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  controls  the  rates 
on  traffic  originating  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Minne- 
apolis, and  other  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States  on 
through  bills  of  lading  via  Northern  Atlantic  ports  to  Hamburg 
and  other  ports  of  Europe.  Whether  this  brings  the  Hamburg 
company  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  only  makes  the  railroads  liable  for  their  part  in  the 
transaction,  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  company  that  refuses  to 
abandon  its  business,  may  be  a  question. 

"The  complaint  discloses  a  wrong,  and  a  grievous  wrong.  If 
the  remedy  is  not  supplied  by  existing  law,  the  hearing  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  large  questions  raised  in  this  complaint  will  reveal 
where  new  legislation  is  necessary.  Congress  has  been  reluctant 
to  aid  American  shippers  by  suitable  legislation,  but  it  will  hardly 
stand  by  and  see  an  American  line  crusht  by  a  foreign  steamship 
trust  through  the  use  of  the  very  means  which  the  law  of  Congress 
makes  criminal  when  applied  to  commerce  between  the  States." 

The  New  York  World  is  interested  in  the  international  and 
diplomatic  aspects  of  the  case.     Thus: 

"The  provisions  of  the  Rate  law  enacted  by  Congress  last  year 
are  sweeping.  The  law  explicitly  provides  that  the  transportation 
of  property  from  anyplace  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, whether  or  not  it  is  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable 
to  Federal  regulation. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  the  United  States  authori- 
ties may  go  in  their  control  of  foreign  commerce.  The  courts  will 
probably  have  many  points  to  settle  before  their  powers  are  pre- 
cisely defined.  Diplomacy  may  have  a  few  more.  Does  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  a  foreign  steamship  loads  at  an  American  port 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  authority  to  review 
its  freight  charges?  May  they  undertake  to  regulate  rates  between 
regular  liners,  tramp  steamships,  and  sailing-vessels,  which  all 
operate  in  competition  bvsea?  Every  vessel  engaged  in  foreign 
or  interstate  trade  is  a  common  carrier.  The  sea  is  an  open  high- 
way. On  what  can  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  base 
exact  conclusions  ?" 

Two  lessons,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  may  be  drawn 
from  this  complaint  against  an  alleged  monopoly  of  ocean  and 
railroad  business:  namely,  that  it  is  made  possible  only  by  Ger- 
many's "vicious  policy  of  government-owned  railroads."  and  that 
"it  couldn't  exist  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  mer- 
chant marine  worthy  of  the  name 
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THE  NEXT  RUSSIAN  DOUMA 

"  \  A  7^^^  two  men  r'^e  a  '10rse'  one  must  r'de  behind,"  is  an 
*  »  old  saying  that  is  having  a  new  illustration  in  Russia,  as 
our  editors  view  it,  where  the  Czar  has  resented  the  Douma's 
effort  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  aims,  by  the  new  elec- 
tion law,  to  have  a  Douma  that  will  keep  its  place.  "  If  the  im- 
perial plans  do  not  miscarry,"  says  the  Washington  Star,  "the 
third  Douma  will  be  practically  the  creature  of  the  landlords,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  will  be  unrepresented."  The  true 
idea  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  "has  no  more  entered  the  head 
of  Nicholas  II.  than  it  has  that  of  a  Moro  datto,"  declares  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  "if  the  new  Douma,  in  case  there 
be  one,  does  not  cringe  before  him,  its  life  will  be  ended  as  sum- 
marily, and  with  as  little  regard  for  the  Czar"s  pledged  word  and 
fundamental  guaranties,  as  has  been  that  of  its  predecessors." 
The  Star  and  the  Chicago  News  agree,  however,  that  these  re- 
peated dissolutions  of  the  Douma  and  revisions  of  the  franchise 
may  do  more  for  liberty  than  for  autocracy.  "The  gradual  cur- 
tailment of  the  voting  privilege  from  a  fairly  broad  basis."  says 
the  Washington  paper,  "is  making  for  popular  enlightenment  per- 
haps more  surely  than  the  enlargement  of  the  suffrage  from  a 
meager  beginning." 

The  restrictions  in  the  new  law  providing  for  the  next  Douma 
election  are  characterized  by  the  Baltimore  American  as  outra- 
geous. Nearly  all  of  Siberia  is  deprived  of  the  franchise  entirely, 
while  the  representation  from  the  Caucasus  and  Poland  is  cut 
down  almost  two-thirds.  The  number  of  peasant  electors  is  re- 
duced from  2.599  to  1,118,  and  districts  with  antigovernmental 
sentiments  suffer  severe  reductions,  while  monarchical  districts 
are  favored  with  an  increase.  In  spite  of  this  colossal  gerry- 
mander, however,  as  it  is  stigmatized  by  our  papers,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Novoye  Vremya  (reactionary)  regretfully  says  that  the  law 
does  not  go  far  enough,  and  may  result  in  another  revolutionary 
Douma.  Mr.  Golovine,  too,  president  of  the  last  Douma,  is  confi- 
dent that  the  new  Douma  will  not  be  reactionary.  The  only  way 
to  make  it  reactionary,  he  believes,  will  be  to  disfranchise  every- 
body except  the  gentry,  and  if  that  is  done  the  Douma  will  lose 
all  authority  and  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere  department  of  the 
Government  for  formal  ratification  of  decrees,  and  under  these 
conditions  foreign  loans  would  be  impossible. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  thinks  it  is  plain  that  the  Czar  is 
trying  to  get  rid  of  representative  government.     It  says  : 

"  In  no  quarter  can  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  Czar's  intention 
of  restoring  the  old  regime  of  absolutism.  The  new  election  law 
which  has  been  prepared  is  obviously  not  drawn  in  good  faith.  If 
it  were,  the  dissolution  of  the  second  Douma  would  have  been  a 
useless  proceeding.  Premier  Stolypine  has  made  it  plain  enough 
that  the  design  is  to  reconstruct  the  Douma  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  a  non-representative  body,  serving  only  to  confirm  im- 
perial mandates.  Mr.  Golovine,  the  ex-president  of  the  Lower 
House,  foresees  the  disfranchisement  of  all  classes  except  the  con- 
servative gentry,  in  which  case  the  Douma  would  lose  all  authority 
and  become  a  mere  department  of  the  administrattion  for  the  rati- 


fication of  the  laws,  and  the  prediction  is  unmistakably  justified 
by  circumstances. 

"The  world  m?y  look,  then,  for  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  Russia  during  the  interval  elapsing  before 
the  next  parliamentary  elections.  The  hand  of  the  people  is 
forced,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue 
without  further  parley;  for  if  there  should  be  supineness  now,  the 
restored  despotism  will  improve  the  opportunity  to  fortify  itself 
irresistibly." 

The  Czar's  act  has  destroyed  all  ground  for  confidence  in  any- 
thing he  may  say  or  do,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune ;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Press  believes  that  "  if  Russia  had  any  one  group, 
class,  city,  or  province  ready  for  action,  an  explosion  might  fol- 
low." But  "nothing  of  the  sort  exists,"  adds  the  Philadelphia 
paper,  which  goes  on  to  analyze  the  situation  in  the  following  in- 
forming editorial : 

"Of  the  140,000,000  who  make  up  the  population  of  Russia,  only 
a  very  small  proportion — not  over  5,000,000  or  so — represent 
enough  intelligence,  education,  or  initiative  for  any  organized 
action.  The  larger  share  even  of  the  5,000,000  or  so  is  made  up 
of  those  who  are  either  associated  with  the  Government,  hold  a 
railroad  or  mercantile  position,  or  have  enough  property  to  dread 
action.  They  desire,  most  of  them,  liberty  and  a  representative 
government.     They  will  not  fight  for  it. 

"  There  remains,  as  the  active,  moving  force  of  the  revolution, 
a  very  small  body  desperately  determined  on  revolutionary  action. 
The  Nihilist  agitation  of  twenty-five  years  ago  had  behind  it  not 
over  250. oco  persons  of  all  ages.  The  extreme  revolutionary  party 
is  not  over  twice  this  size  to-day.  At  Moscow,  in  December, 
1905,  there  were  not  over  2,000  men  behind  the  barricades,  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  movement  said  while  in  this  country. 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  Douma  will  add  to  this  small  party  of 
action  from  the  Moderates.  The  grim  fight  of  the  revolutionary 
few  against  army  and  police  will  be  maintained.  Desperate  bands 
will  continue  to  deal  death  to  officials  and  to  seize  government 
moneys. 

"This  policy  can  not  win  control  of  the  Government;  but  while 
this  martyr  spirit  lasts  the  Czar's  Government  can  not  gain  peace 
or  order,  can  not  raise  a  loan,  and  will  not  dare  suppress  altogether 
the  election  of  another  Douma. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  training  of  the  peasant  goes  on,  and  the  mo- 
ment will  come  when  this  vast  population  in  Central  Russia  will 
act.     When  that  hour  strikes,  revolution  has  begun." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  good  word  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  we  have  seen  in  the  American  press  is  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Washington  Post : 

"We  believe  in  liberty,  but  in  ordered  liberty,  and  we  have 
learned  by  experience  that  no  people  long  steeped  in  ignorance 
and  without  political  training  or  traditions  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  or  can  fail  to  bring  unmixt  evil  to  themselves  and 
others  in  attempting  to  exercise  it.  The  peasant  class  in  Russia 
predominates  throughout  the  country  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
the  negroes  in  the  black  belt  after  the  war,  and  to  put  them  in 
control  under  the  guidance  of  the  extremists  who  are  apparently 
dominating  them  would  be  to  reproduce  in  an  aggravated  form  the 
carpet-bag  conditions  in  the  South,  which  it  was  confessedly  such 
a  blunder  to  have  created  and  which  are  now  so  universally 
condemned." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


Orchard   couldn't  have  conducted  more    extensive    and    successful    opera- 
tions even  if  he  had  a  charter. — Detroit  News. 

The  question  is  whether  the  American  people  would  stand  for  a  presidenl 
whose  first  name  is  Philander. — Chicago  Journ 

The  drama  of  "Schmitz  the  Smitten".     Act  I.,  music  bars;  Act  II.,  black- 
mailed bars;   Act  III.T prison  bars. — New  York  Evening  Mail 

Tf  Walter  Wellman  gets  all  fns  advertising  before  he  starts  for  the  pole,  it  may 
'e  the  necessity  of  setting  out  altogether. — Detroit  News. 

The  old  bear  that  tied  up  a  train  on  a  Ilarriman  road  in  Utah  must  have 
been  trying  to  keep  in  line  with  the  stock-market-  ork  World. 

I  RNOR  Hughes  is  proving  such  a  success  in  New  York  that  the  G.  O.  P.  of 
that  State  wan  fl  him  to  Wash  1  ,  </   rid  of  him. — Detroit 


[l  J  ipan  wants  to  take  San  Francisco  there  may  not  be  so  much  objection, 
:d  Schmitz  and  Kuef  are  scooped  in  with  the  rest. — Philadelphia  Press. 

If  Africa  had  a  Japan  the  outlook  for  great  land-grabbing  or  conquest- 
ing  schemes  by  European  Powers  would  be  decidedly  bad  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,     t  levelan  i  Leader. 

"ROOSEVELT  is  far  and  away  the  most  popular  man  in  this  country."  says 
\I,  John  W.  Gates.  Certainly  the  farther  away  the  more  popular  he  is  with 
Mr.  Ilarriman. —  Washington  Herald. 

John  Tempi. f.  GRAVES,  writing  in  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  says:  "The  con- 
viction  deepens  that  William  J.  Bryan  is  the  tallest  moral  figure  that  Ameri- 
1  .-I  statesmanship  has  produced  since  George  Washington."  We  have  a  deep- 
ening suspicion  that  Mr.  Graves  has  reason:  for  believing  it  to  be  high  time 
for  him  to  <  a   vl  back  into  the  band-wagon.-    Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


WHY  THE  DOUMA  WAS  DISSOLVED 

THE  dissolution  of  the  Douma  found  the  press  of  Europe  pre- 
dicting it.  The  A'ovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  a  quasi- 
official  organ  that  recently  ran  a  whole  series  of  articles  scoring 
the  Parliament,  says  that  dissolution  was  inevitable,  and  declares 
that  the  new  election  law,  which  raises  the  property  qualifications 
of  the  electorate  and  limits  the  representation  from  non-Russian 
■districts,  such  as  Poland,  is  necessary,  "  unless  there  is  to  be  a 
third  Douma  even  worse  than  the  two  preceding  ones."  The 
Gazeta  (St.  Petersburg)  calls  the  defunct  Uouma  "  a  mere  epitome 
of  popular  ignorance,"  and  styles  the  Cadets  "  scheming  Jesuits 
and  stupid  revolutionaries."  The  Russ  and  the  St.  Petersburger 
Zeilutig,  on  the  other  hand,  deplore  the  turn  taken  by  events. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  late  Parliament  made  every  effort  to 


osition  of  dissolution.  The  Czar  was  personally  displeased  with 
the  Douma,  we  are  told,  and  the  Paris  Temps,  which  speaks  as 
representing  a  Government  in  alliance  with  Russia,  justifies  the 
view  of  the  Autocrat  that  the  Douma  proved  itself  utterly  incom- 
petent. We  read  in  this  leading  French  organ  the  following  com- 
ment on  the  debate  concerning  terrorism  held  on  May  30: 

"  The  disillusion  with  which  the  Russians  have  come  to  look  up- 
on the  Douma  and  the  anxious  inquietude  of  the  Czar  seem  per- 
fectly justified  when  we  read  the  report  of  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  May  30.  No  one  will  accuse  us  of  taking  a  pessimistic 
view  of  things.  We  have  always  done  our  best  to  point  out  clearly 
the  political  possibilities  of  the  Douma.  Putwe  can  not  blink  the 
fact  that  the  debate  of  May  30  was  unspeakably  absurd.  This 
absurdity  was  all  the  more  inexcusable  because  it  had  been  evi- 
dent for  some  time  that  the  problem  of  terrorism  was  one  that  had 
to  be  met  sooner  or  later.     There  was  no  reason  whatever,  elec- 


GROUP  OF  TOIL  IN  THE  DOUMA. 

Karavayer,  the  leader,  is  indicated  by  the  arrow. 


•do  its  duty,  but  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats  were  outma- 
neuvered  by  the  lofty  contempt  of  the  Government^  attitude  and 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Socialists. 

The  Hamburger, Nachrichten  long  anticipated  the  end,  and  clearly 
gives  its  reason  for  so  judging.  We  read  in  its  editorial  com- 
ments as  follows : 

"  For  several  weeks  the  sword  of  Damocles  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
solution has  been  hanging  over  the  Russian  Douma.  The  refusal 
of  this  body  to  condemn  political  terrorism  was  the  first  step  to 
ruin.  Then  came  the  interpellation  against  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, accusing  him  of  malfeasance  in  his  office.  Speeches  against 
the  Government  reached  the  ears  of  those  attacked,  and  even  the 
Cadets,  who  have  generally  evinced  a  determination  to  maintain  a 
■conciliatory  attitude,  suddenly  gave  loud  and  free  expression  to 
their  utter  mistrust  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  The  near  future  will 
show  whether  the  Douma  will  reconcile  itself  to  the  Government 
or  afford  the  Czar  a  clear  pretext  for  dissolving  it.  In  the  latter 
case  the  Government  will  find  itself  in  a  situation  to  say  before 
Russia  and  all  Europe,  'There  is  no  other  possible  course,  as 
must  be  self-evident  to  all.'  Then  the  Government  can  deal  out 
to  the  second  Douma  the  fate  which  befell  the  first,  and  show 
itself  in  the  right  by  so  doing." 

This  opinion  is  echoed  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  The  Lon- 
don Tizzies  dwells  on  Mr.  Stolypine's  repeated  but  unsuccessful 
■effort  to  build  up  a  workable  majority  on  a  Center  basis,  and  on 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  turned  to  the  prop- 


toral  or  otherwise,  that  should  prevent  a  political  party  from  pass- 
ing a  vote  of  censure  upon  assassination.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats  of  the  Center  ought  to  have  felt  themselves  impera- 
tively forced  to  break  with  the  terrorists.  Their  very  existence 
as  a  party,  and  indeed  the  existence  of  the  whole  Douma,  depended 
upon  this." 

It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Martens's  view  of  the  Douma's  unripe- 
ness and  occasional  ferocity  had  become  at  length  accepted  by  the 
principal  publicists  of  Europe.  The  St.  Petersburg  professor  of 
international  law,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Times,  said  that 
the  late  Russian  Parliament  was  little  better  than  a  rabble  of  het- 
erogeneous elements,  and  ought  to  be  dissolved. 

The  London  Tribune  gave  further  grounds  for  the  dissolution 
when  it  declared  a  few  weeks  ago  that  "dissolution  has  clearly 
been  decided  upon"  because  "the  absence  of  the  Left  at  the  time 
of  the  vote  of  congratulation  to  the  Czar  upon  his  escape  from 
the  danger  of  assassination,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Douma  to  dis- 
cuss the  reactionary  proposal  that  the  assembly  should  condemn 
political  murder,  have  produced  a  sad  impression  at  court :  and  the 
impossibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  land  question  ap- 
pears to  have  convinced  even  Mr.  Stolypine  that  the  time  for  a  dis- 
solution has  arrived."  The  London  Tizzies,  quoted  above,  has 
spoken  several  times  of  the  general  opinion  that  the  Douma  was 
"  unfit  for  legislative  work." — Treizislatiozis  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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DR.  VAN    TETS    VAN    GOUDRIAAN, 

Dutch    Minister  of    Foreign   Affairs,  who 
welcomed  the  peace  delegates. 


THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND 
DISARMAMENT 

THE  flags  of  all  nations  flying  harmoniously  side  by  side  at  The 
Hague,  and  the  delegates  rambling  in  friendly  groups  through 
the  twelfth-century  palace  of  the  countsof  Holland,  must  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  any  great  consensus  of  opinion  as  prevailing  upon 

the  most  vital  topic  before 
the  Conference,  that  of 
disarmament.  We  have 
already  given  the  opinion 
of  the  press  upon  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  frank  but  evident- 
ly inopportune  statement- 
made  at  Manchester  that 
his  Government  desires 
the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment. Our  columns  we 
also  opened  to  Prince  von 
Buelow's  scornful  repu- 
diation of  the  idea,  and 
his  refusal  even  to  join 
in  discussing  it  at  The 
Hague.  The  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Mr.  Tittoni, 
Prime.  Minister  of  Italy, 
have  also  spoken  in  more 
or  less  clear  and  definite, 
if  somewhat  despairing 
or  desponding,  language  on  the  same  question.  Mr.  Tittoni  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  told,  hedged  so  cleverly  in  his  public  utterance  that 
Italy  was  made  to  appear  as  if  inclined  to  run  with  the  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  hounds.  And  this  seems  to  be  much  the  attitude 
taken  by  a  writer  in  the  Nuova  Anlologia  (Rome).  He  signs 
himself  XXX,  and  this  is  the  mark  affixt  to  pre- 
vious papers  of  a  political  character  in  the  same 
periodical,  which  are  evidently  inspired  by  Mr. 
Tittoni's  Government.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  article  is  that  in  which  are  intimated 
the' views  on  disarmament  which  the  Austria- 
Hungarian  Government  holds.  After  trying  to 
reconcile  the  categorical  refusal  of  Germany  to 
discuss  the  question  with  Tittoni's  vacillating 
and  half-hearted  acquiescence  in  the  views  of 
France  and  England,  this  writer  remarks : 

"  Nor  must  we  conclude  that  the  intimate 
friendship  between  Germany  and  Austria  is 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  simply  because  Austria  joins 
Germany  in  refusing  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  disarmament.  The  reason  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance has  so  far  shown  itself  so  efficacious  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  is  because  its  natural 
potency  as  a  factor  in  international  life  is  much 
vaster  than  that  which  lies  in  the  letter  of  any 
compact  made  at  such  a  conference  as  that  of 
The  Hague.  And  this  has  been,  still  is,  and 
ever  will  be  possible,  because  with  one  common 
end  in  view,  namely,  pacification,  each  of  the 
three  Powers  has  not  only  perfect  liberty  of  movement  assigned  to 
it,  but  also  a  special  sphere  of  diplomatic  activity.  Thus  Austria- 
Hungary  deals  with  Russia,  Italy  chiefly  with  England  and  sec- 
ondarily with  France." 

The  writer  concludes  that  disarmament  will  remain  a  needless 
*nd  utterly  irrelevant  issue,  the  dream  of  cranks  and  doctrinaires, 


so  long  as  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary  maintains  its  stability.  —  Translation  made  for 
The-  Literary  Digest. 


JAPANESE  INTRIGUE   IN  THE  EAST 

\  NEW  view  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  entente  or  alliance  is  given 
-^*-  in  a  book  recently  published  by  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,in 
which  he  lays  some  grievous  charges  against  the  oriental  island- 
ers who  have  so  recently  risen  to  fame  and  popularity.  This 
is  not  the  first  work  that  Mr.  McKenzie  has  written  about  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  he  speaks  with  authority  as  a  trained 
observer  who  indulges  in  no  personal  prejudice,  But  while  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  courage,  energy,  and  persistency  of  Rus- 
sia's conquerors,  he  expatiates  also  upon  their  boundless  ambi- 
tion, their  hereditary  dislike  of  foreigners,  and  their  occasional 
carelessness  in  fulfilling  the  pledges  for  which  they  have  given, 
their  word.  In  reference  to  England's  alliance  with  them  he 
quotes  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  great  international 
lawyer,  that  "any  European  Power  which  allies  itself  in  arms 
with  the  yellow  races  against  another  European  nation  will  play- 
traitor  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race."  He  says  that  the 
way  in  which  the  Japanese  have  proved  false  to  their  promise  to- 
ensure  the  independence  of  Korea,  and  have  maintained  a  policy- 
of  exclusion,  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  races,  and  he  declares  :. 

"Three  years  ago  the  trade  of  Korea  was  open  to  every  man. 
To-day  the  independent  administrator  of  the  customs  has  gone,, 
his  place  being  taken  by  a  Japanese;  concessions  and  contracts, 
have  been  showered  upon  Japanese  speculators  by  Japanese  offi- 
cials; and  foreign  employees  have  been  reduced  in  number  to 
make  room  for  Japanese  agents.  The  Japanese  have  the  power, 
and  the  great  foreign  nations  are  indifferent.  What  has  happened 
in  Korea  has  happened  in  Manchuria,  and  will  happen  at  all  ports, 
in  all  places,  controlled  by  Japan." 

He  proceeds  to  quote  a  letter  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  in  which  this 
policy  of  exclusion  was  predicted.     He  says  : 
"'It  strikes  me,'  wrote  Hearn  in  1895, 'that  in  another  twenty 


"  HAV2    I    COME   TO    THE    RIGHT   PLACE?" 

— Amsterdammer. 

years,  or  perhaps  thirty,  after  a  brief  artificial  expansion,  all  the 
ports  will  shrink.  The  foreign  commerce  will  be  all  reduced  to 
agencies.  A  system  of  small  persecutions  will  be  inaugurated  and 
maintained  to  drive  away  all  the  foreigners  who  can  be  driven 
away.  After  the  war  there  will  be  a  strong  antiforeign  reaction 
—  outrages — police  repressions— temporary  stillness  and  peace; 
then  a  new  crusade.'    This  prophecy,  adds  Mr.  McKenzie,  with 
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the  aid  of  the  English  alliance,  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  yet  briefer 
time  than  Lafcadio  Hearn  contemplated." 

But  the  Japanese  are  also  busy  in  India  trying  to  undermine 
English  influence.  This  remarkable  statement  is  conveyed  to  us 
in  words  which  would  indicate  that  Mr.  McKenzie  knows  that 
whereof  he  speaks.     To  quote  his  language  : 

"Various   Japanese   publicists   have  visited  India Mr. 

Harada  Tasuku,  a  well-known  religious  leader,  wrote  to  a  number 
of  educated  Indians  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  during  his 
Indian  visit:  'We  can  not  but  deeply  sympathize  with  you,'  said 
he,  'in  the  trying  political  situation  in  which  you  are  now  placed. 
It  is  my  constant  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  India  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Eastern  world  as  an  independent 
and  self-governing  country.'  " 


TORTURE  IN  RUSSIAN   PRISONS 

THE  late  Douma's  refusal  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
acts  of  terrorism  receives  a  new  light  from  an  article  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  (Lausanne),  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 
delegates  were  convinced  that  bomb-throwing  and  assassination 
were  mere  reprisals  on  the  Government's  brutality.  This  article 
owes  no  slight  part  of  its  significance  to  the  fact  that  Switzerland, 
and  Lausanne  in  particular,  is  at  present  the  refuge  of  many  Rus- 
sian political  exiles  ;  hence  the  first-hand  information  accessible  to 
the  journal  we  cite.  The  importance  of  the  torture  question  in 
Russia,  upon  which  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Douma  largely 
hinged,  is  our  only  excuse  for  reproducing  the  grim  cartoon  from 
/udy.  The  writer  in  the  Lausanne  review,  speaking  of  Mr.  Golo- 
vin's  failure  to  secure  a  proper  discussion  of  his  motion  condemn- 
ing terrorism,  declares: 

"  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  when  the  question  was  proposed, 
the  majority  of  the  Douma  were  satisfied  that  terrorism  in  Russia 
really  results  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Government,  which  drives 
every  political  adversary  to  despair,  if  not  to  fury.  We  can  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  such  debates  from  the  descriptions,  given 
by  some  of  the  deputies,  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  political  pris- 
oners. 'In  this  country,'  said  the  deputy  Ouspenski,  'the  knout 
is  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  Torture  is  rampant  in  our  prisons, 
the  police  commissioners  resort  to  it,  the  Black  Bands  practise 
it,  and,  altho  scourging  is  forbidden  by  law,  it  is  universally  re- 
sorted to.' 

"The  deputy  continued  by  recalling  how  the  earliest  acts  of  ter- 
rorism were  provoked  by  the  punishment  which  Trepoff  inflicted 
on  the  political  prisoner  Bogoliouhof,  who  had  neglected  to  lift 
his  hat  when  the  chief  unexpectedly  entered  his  cell.  Since  then 
young  girls  have  been  flogged.  For  instance,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Siberia  condemned  Miss  Sighida  to  receive  a  hundred 
strokes  of  the  rod,  because  she  protested  against  the  insolence  of 
a  gendarme  officer.     Altho  the  director  of  the  prison  declared  that 


he  could  not  execute  the  order,  and  reported  that  the  prison  doc- 
tor, Mr.  Gourvitch,  declined  to  be  present  at  the  scene.  Miss 
Sighida  underwent  the  punishment,  and  in  the  evening  died  of  her 
injuries.  Soon  afterward  three  of  her  comrades,  the  Misses 
Vovalewski,  Shiwitski,  and  Kalioujni  took  their  own  lives  by 
poison.     Their  example  was  followed  by  other  prisoners." 

The  cases  of  torture  properly  so-called  were  most  common  at 
Riga,  where  not  only  those  under  sentence,  but  those  who  were 
awaiting  trial,  suffered  the  most  diabolical  cruelties.  The  writer 
proceeds : 

"The  investigation  made  by  the  Douma  proves  that  the  police 
at  Riga  opened  a  genuine  torture-chamber.  The  prisoners  who 
were  brought  into  it  had  their  nails  slowly  drawn  out;  their  hair 
was  plucked  out,  their  beards  and  mustaches  torn  out  by  the  roots. 
In  some  cases  their  bones  were  broken,  and  their  flesh  stript 
off  by  scourges  made  of  steel  wire  covered  with  leather.  When 
a  government  sets  an  example  by  such  acts  of  barbarity,  what 
wonder  is  it  if  the  revolutionaries  retort  with  bombs  ?  " — Transla- 
tion made  fori 'he  Literary  Digest. 


MIDDLE    AGES    UP   TO   DATE. 

"  You  know  I  am  really  sorry  for  you.  but  what  can  I  do?" 

—Judy  i  London ) 
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FRENCH  GAINS  IN  CANADA 

THOSE  who  live  south  of  the  Canadian  border  are  apt  to 
think,  unless  they  have  traveled  extensively  in  the  Domin- 
ion, that  Canada  is  nothing  more  than  an  English  colony  with  its 
opinions  dictated  by  an  English  imperialistic  press,  and  that  it 
forms  altogether  as  homogeneous  a  constellation  of  provinces  as 
the  United  States.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  however,  for 
there  are  two  legalized  languages  and  two  distinct  religious  faiths 
in  Canada,  and  the  result  of  these  differences  is  of  growing 
importance. 

The  English-Canadians  are  rapidly  retiring  before  the  French 
and  yielding  up  Quebec,  the  border  counties  of  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  PVince  Edward  Island  to  their  occu- 
pation, says  James  Baugh  in  The  Westminster  Review  (London). 
The  P'rench -Canadian  press  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  striking 
features  of  enterprise,  tolerance,  and  patriot- 
ism, and  French  farmers  are  buying  up  the 
best  land,  but  while  the  Frenchman  refuses 
to  be  Anglicized,  he  remains  loyal  to  England. 
The  solidarity  of  the  French-Canadian;  is 
thus  dwelt  upon  by  this  writer: 

"  The  English-speaking  press  of  Canada 
sometimes  deplores  the  fact  that  the  English- 
speaking  farmer  and  business  man  has  been 
compelled  by  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
the  French-Canadian  to  abandon  his  lands 
and  business  stands  and  seek  a  more  con- 
genial environment  elsewhere.  In  this  way 
nearly  all  that  vast  region  of  incomparable 
agricultural  land  known  as  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships is  being  vacated  by  the  English,  to  go 
into  the  possession  of  the  French.  We  can 
not  censure  the  French-Canadian  for  this 
result.  Such  a  result  was  inevitable.  The 
heterogeneous  mass  of  English-speaking 
people  had  nothing  in  common  but  their  lan- 
guage ;  while  the  French-Canadian  moves 
forward  in  a  united  and  solid  phalanx  of 
irresistible  force  of  language,  faith,  and  patri- 
otism. Yet  he  has  always  paid  a  fair,  if  not 
a  generous,  price  for  the  Englishman's  land, 
and  the  question  has  been  asked,  Where 
does  he  get  the  money  to  buy  a  fourth  of  a  province?  Some  have 
answered,  The  rich  church  corporations  of  Montreal  and  Quebec 
furnish  the  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
French-Canadian  in  supplanting  the  English  farmer  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  is  only  an  in- 
cident in  the  peaceful  evolution  of  a  nation.  It  is  now  frequently 
stated  that  in  two  or  three  decades  no  English-speaking  people 
will  be  found  in  Quebec  outside  the  cities  and  large  towns.  This 
is  probably  a  true  prediction." 

From  the  present  outlook  it  would  seem  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians hold  the  future  of  Canada  in  their  grasp,  just  as  the  Domin- 
ion is  at  present  controlled  by  a  Prime  Minister  of  their  number. 
Mr.  Baugh  remarks  on  this  point: 

"With  the  solid  and  homogeneous  Province  of  Quebec,  the 
border  counties  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  French-Canadian  will  certainly  be  in  a 
very  good  position  not  only  to  control  his  own  destiny,  but  that  of 
the  remaining  part  of  Canada  also.  Is  it  possible  to  divert  him 
and  frustrate  or  thwart  his  designs  and  aspirations?  I  think  not. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  evan- 
gelize him  and  have  failed  lamentably:  and  unless  science  and 
secular  education  undermine  his  faith  and  religion,  he  will  remain 
stedfast  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  The  paternal  attitude  of  the 
church  and  hierarchy  of  the  Province  toward  labor  is  one  of  solic- 
itude and  conciliation.  To  such  a  degree  has  the  church  mani- 
fested her  interest  in  this  movement  that  it  has  been  said  she  has 
canonized  labor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Labor  Day  has  assumed  the 
character  of  a  religious  fete,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec." 

Yet    French-Canadians,  according   to   Sir  Wilfrid    Laurier,  a 


French  Catholic,  are  English  in  patriotic  feeling,  just  as  the  Irish 
in  America  would  never  refuse  to  fight  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


Cup3  righted,  London  Stereoa  ope  C  >■ 

THE    BRITISH   WAR   SECRETARY, 

Who  is  suspected  of  threatening  England  with 
military  conscription. 


BRITAIN'S  MILITARY  DILEMMA 

T  T  OW  to  increase  the  British  Army,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
*■■  •*•  duce  the  expense,  is  the  problem  that  confronts  the  Right 
Honorable  Richard  Burdon  Haldane,  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Any  other  man  might  well  shrink  from  such  a  task,  but  Mr.  Hal- 
dane has  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  he  calculates  will  make  the  de- 
fense of  the  Empire  not  only  easy,  but  also  cheap.  The  pro- 
visions of  his  new  bill  will  sweep  away  a  great  part  of  the  regular 
army,  with  the  expense  it  involves,  will  abolish  the  volunteers 
and  the  militia  who  are  represented  in  every  county  and  city  of 
England,  and  will  institute  what  Mr.  Haldane  calls  a  "  territorial 
army."  The  provisions  of  his  new  Army  Bill 
are  thus  outlined  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesly,  of 
University  College,  London,  in  The  Positivist 
Review  (London) : 

"  Mr.  Haldane  proposes  to  have  an  expedi- 
tionary force  of  167,000  regulars,  ready  to  be 
mobilized  and  sent  abroad.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide drafts  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  this  force 
caused  by  war  there  is  to  be  a  'special  contin- 
gent,' of  about  74,000  men,  who  will  be  called 
regulars  and  will  actually  be  so  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of 
regulars,  but  who  will  resemble  the  present 
militia  in  being  disembodied  during  peace, 
after  a  short  and  imperfect  training.  They 
will,  in  fact,  be  the  present  militiamen  under 
another  name,  and  with  liability  to  be  drafted 
into  the  regular  army  whenever  wanted. 

"The  volunteers,  as  well  as  the  militia,  are 
to  be  abolished.  In  place  of  these  two  forces 
we  are  to  have  a  territorial  army,'  consisting 
of  300,000  men  trained  like  the  present  volun- 
teers, but  with  stricter  discipline  and  with 
more  uniformity.  They  will,  in  fact,  be  the 
present  volunteers  under  a  new  name  and  with 
new  duties." 


The  critics  of  this  ingenious  bill  are  asking, 
however,  Who  will  join  the  territorial  army?  Not  the  volunteers, 
who  have  not  time  to  take  the  six  months'  training  imposed  by 
Mr.  Haldane  upon  those  who  of  their  own  accord  only  are  to 
enrol  themselves  in  its  ranks.  Not  the  militia,  who  frequently 
join  the  regular  army  of  to-day,  and  would  prefer  that  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  this  new  and  hazardous  experiment.  That  the  vol- 
unteers who  represent  different  sections  of  the  public  service 
could  not  join  this  visionary  "  territorial  army  "  is  declared  by 
the  London  Standard,  which  points  out  that  the  absence  of  the 
volunteers  from  their  regular  occupations  for  six  months  "would 
inflict  immense  loss  upon  the  community  "  and  upon  themselves, 
with  "  the  inevitable  result"  that  "the  territorial  army  would  not 
come  into  being." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  says  bluntly: 

"  There  are  only  two  possible  courses  to  pursue  with  regard  to 
the  military  forces  of  this  country.  We  must  either  have  univer- 
sal compulsory  service  or  we  must  foster  the  militia,  the  yeo- 
manry, and  the  volunteers.  The  application  of  a  uniform  system, 
without  compulsion,  must  fail,  because  it  is  only  by  a  variety  of 
terms  of  service  to  suit  differently  placed  individuals  that  the  vol- 
untary system  can  produce  any  satisfactory  results,  altho  even  in 
that  case  it  fails  to  provide  for  our  needs." 

Professor  Beesly  sees  conscription  on  the  horizon  : 

"The  nation,  suddenly  finding  itself  without  the  militia,  without 
the  volunteers,  with  a  skeleton  special  contingent  and  a  fantom 
territorial  army,  is  expected  to  resign  itself,  however  reluctantly, 
to  conscription." 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


EVOLUTION  OF  MOTHER-LOVE 

THAT  maternal  affection  exists  even  in  the  lowest  organisms, 
but  that  its  foundations,  even  in  the  higher  animals,  are 
material  and  physiological  far  more  than  we  are  wont  to  think,  are 
the  contentions  of  Henry  de  Varigny,  who  writes  on  the  subject 
in  the  Temps  (Paris).  The  writer  gives  an  exposition,  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  views  of  the  French  biologist  A.  Giard.  He  writes 
as  follows : 

"  Love  in  the  protozoan  ...  is  evidently  very  much  a  physical 
phenomenon.  It  resembles  the  process  by  which  two  chemical 
substances  combine.  Here,  as  in  a  great  number  of  acts  where 
some  have  seen  preferences,  antipathies,  etc.,  there  are  only 
physico-chemical  laws  in  play.  They  have  much  in  common,  in 
fact,  with  movements  that  take  place  in  inorganic  matter,  with  the 
inner  phenomena  of  atoms,  the  processes  of  crystallization,  etc., 
in  which  the  imagination  may  see  the  expression  of  feelings  and 
emotions  of  a  high  degree. 

"We  must,  however,  reject  all  imagination  and  the  anthropo- 
morphic sentimentalism  that  ignorance  so  easily  imparts;  and  the 
great  interest  in  Giard's  work  lies  in  the  rigor  with  which  he  ex- 
cludes all  this  from  his  study  of  mother-love  in  animals. 

"  See,  for  instance,  a  mother  crab  carrying  about  a  mass  of  eggs. 
Touch  one  of  them  and  the  creature  protests  with  vigor.  She  be- 
comes angry  and  opens  her  huge  claws  to  repel  the  aggressor. 
Shall  we  say  that  mother-love  is  quite  evident  here?  This  mother 
defends  her  young  even  before  they  are  born  ! 

"To  which  the  naturalist  answers  .  .  .  that  the  female  who  is 
carrying  about  a  sacculine  parasite  instead  of  eggs  acts  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  eggs  and  the  para- 
site occasion  identical  sensations  and  that  touching  either  is  equally 
disagreeable  to  the  crab.  There  is  no  mother-love  in  this, 
therefore. 

"  Again,  some  cochineal  insects,  after  having  laid  their  eggs,  die. 
covering  them  with  their  bodies.  It  is  easy  to  write  eloquently  of 
this,  in  celebration  of  the  heroism  of  this  dying  mother  who  de- 
fends her  offspring  with  her  own  body.  But  this  is  pure  literature. 
The  cochineal  dies  on  its  eggs  because  it  has  not  the  strength  to 
go  elsewhere.     That  is  all. 

"How  about  the  fishes?  Mother-love  is  at  least  not  violent 
among  them.  Some  leave  their  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; 
others  leave  them  on  the  surface.  .  .  .  Some  fish,  however,  take  a 
certain  care  of  their  eggs;  the  Chinese  macropod  sucks  them  up 
from  time  to  time  into  its  mouth  and  changes  their  position. 
'Excellent  father!'  do  we  say?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  at 
this  time  the  fish's  mouth  contains  a  certain  amount  of  mucus, 
and  that  the  eggs  help  to  agglutinate  this  and  remove  it." 

Certain  serpents  exhibit  a  like  phenomenon,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say.  Those  that  incubate  their  eggs  manifest  apparent  signs  of 
mother-love  that  are  rather  due,  Giard  says,  to  fever.  The  crea- 
ture endeavors  to  cool  itself  by  contact  with  the  eggs,  and  as  the 
fever  abates,  this  desire  also  lessens.  In  birds,  too,  the  author 
insists  that  what  is  usually  interpreted  as  maternal  feeling  may  in 
many  cases  be  ascribed  toother  causes.  Incubation  is  more  com- 
mon among  them  than  among  reptiles,  he  says,  simply  because 
their  bodily  temperature  is  higher  and  the  fever  therefore  is  more 
marked  at  the  time  of  setting.  But  how  about  the  higher  animals? 
Says  Mr.  De  Varigny  : 

"  Many  cases  have  been  described  where  animals  have  adopted 
the  young  of  other  species  when  their  own  have  died  or  have  been 
removed:  lionesses  have  adopted  puppies;  cats,  rabbits  or  even 
rats.  These  cases  are  counted  by  hundreds,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  adoptive  brood  belongs  to  a  species  which  normally  lives  on 
bad  terms  with  that  of  the  mother.  So  we  are  told:  'See  the 
strength  of  the  maternal  instinct!  This  creature  desires  to  be  a 
mother  at  any  price.  Her  maternal  love  has  undergone  perver- 
sion, but  its  existence  is  very  much  in  evidence.'  Naturalists, 
however,  take  another  view.  They  regard  the  adoptive  moth- 
er's zeal  as  more  selfish  than  altruistic.  She  seeks  her  own  ad- 
vantage rather  than  that  of  her  adopted  children.     What  she  wants 


of  them  is  a  service,  the  relief  which  they  give  by  taking  the  over- 
supply  of  milk  : 

"  Does  this  mean  that  there  is  nothing  but  egotism,  animalism, 
and  physiologic  action  in  mother-love,  and  in  all  other  love,  by 
extension?  By  no  means.  Even  with  the  lower  animals  there  is 
certainly  something  besides  simple  tactisms  and  tropisms,  some- 
thing besides  involuntary  and  mechanical  movements  of  the  same 
nature  as  physical  and  chemical  reactions.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  an  element  non-existent  in  the  metal  and  the  chemical  salt 
— a  vague  consciousness.  Higher  up  in  the  animal  scale,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  something  beyond  the  physiological  needs 
that  determine  numerous  acts  interpreted  as  altruistic;  a  more 
elevated  consciousness  begins  todevelop,  which  in  the  human  race 
reaches  a  still  loftier  plane  and  which,  in  future,  may  rise  higher 
yet.  But  it  remains  evident  that  at  the  bottom  there  is  egotism, 
material  necessities,  physiology,  animality.  Of  all  these,  sure  signs 
remain  even  in  the  highest  organisms. 

"  In  reality,  there  has  been  too  much  attribution  to  inferior  crea- 
tures of  the  aptitudes  of  the  superior,  and  we  have  probably,  in 
imagination,  put  too  much  of  the  man  into  the  insect  and  mollusk. 
The  truth  is  not  so;  what  is  really  carried  over  into  the  inferior 
being  is  the  law  of  brute  matter;  the  elementary  psychism  of  the 
lower  organisms  is  in  turn  carried  on  to  the  higher  creatures.  In- 
stead of  regarding  the  lower  animals  as  possessing  feelings  like 
those  of  man,  as  is  incessantly  done,  we  should  rather  consider 
the  latter  as  prolonging  the  animalism  of  the  former.  The  cur- 
rent is  really  Mowing  in  the  other  direction." — Translation  7>iade 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  FAN  RUN   BY  HOT  AIR 

TMPROVED  and  inexpensive  devices  for  mitigating  summer 
-*■  heat  are  sure  to  become  popular,  not  only  in  the  tropics,  but 
in  every  climate  where  there  are  protracted  warm  seasons.  Such 
a  device,  which  may  possibly  supersede  the  electric  fan.  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  Bombay  by  a  German  firm.  United 
States  Consul  E.  H.  Dennison  writes  to  The  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  that  this  is  a  portable  fan  propelled  by  a  hot-air 
engine,  and  he  predicts  that  it  will  have  a  large  sale  throughout 
India.     He  particularizes  as  follows: 

"  Owing  to  the  intense  heat  which  prevails  in  this  country  during 
most  of  the  year,  fans  of  some  kind  are  a  necessity  to  the  comfort 
of  Europeans,  and  their  offices,  shops,  and  residences  are  all 
equipped  with  the  old  fashioned  swinging  screens  known  as  'pun- 
kahs,' which  consist  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  stretched  over 
a  rectangular  frame  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  kept  in  motion  by 
a  servant  at  the  end  of  a  cord.  Wherever  electricity  is  introduced 
these  are  generally  superseded  by  electric  ceiling-fans. 

"  The  natural  field  for  the  hot-air-engine  fan  would  be  in  locali- 
ties where  there  is  no  electric  power,  but  it  has  been  found  that  it 
can  compete  with  the  electric  fan  in  the  latter's  own  held,  owing 
to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  its  running,  which  is  about 
one-nftli  of  that  of  the  electric  fan. 

"The  fan  is  propelled  by  a  hot-air  engine,  the  heat  being  gen- 
erated by  a  kerosene-lamp  which  holds  about  one  quart  of  oil. 
sufficient  to  keep  the  fan  running  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  To 
the  lamp  is  attached  a  small  <;lass  chimney  which  fits  into  a  larger 
metal  chimney  connected  with  the  engine.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
engine  is  hung  the  fan.  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  ordinary 
electric  fan,  whose  speed  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  rlame: 
that  is.  to  reduce  the  speed  the  flame  is  turned  down,  and  to  in- 
crease it  the  rlame  is  turned  up.  The  whole  outfit  weighs  about 
thirty  pounds,  and  sets  upon  a  small  stand,  raising  the  level  of  the 
fan  proper  to  that  of  an  ordinary  desk.  It  is  fitted  with  handler 
and  can  be  easily  moved  to  any  portion  of  the  room  or  house 
desired. 

"  If  American  manufacturers  can  produce  a  similar  article,  with 
perhaps  a  few  improvements  and  at  a  smaller  cost,  an  immense 
field  will  be  found  for  its  sale,  lor  this  is  not  necessarily  limited 
to  India,  but  would  include  every  hot  country  in  which  white  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  live. 

"  These  fans  at   present  sell   for  £62   each,  which   makes  them 
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rather  too  expensive  to  be*  used  by  any  but  the  well-to-do.     How 
ever,  the  manufacturer  expects  to  be  able  soon  to  materially  re- 
duce this  price  with  the  expected  larger  output." 


A  MACHINE  THAT  SHIFTS  A  RAILROAD 

AM  ACHINE  that  picks  up  railway  track — rails,  ties,  and  all„ 
just  as  it  lies — and  shifts  it  sidewise  to  a  new  position  is  at 
work  on  the  Panama  Railroad.  This  road  is  being  double-tracked, 
and  the  work  is  done  by  first  widening  the  embankment  on  both 
sides,  and  then  shifting  the  track  to  one  side  by  means  of  the 
machine,  leaving  space  on  the  other  for.  laying  the  second  line  of 
rails.  Mr.  E.  Budd,  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  the  road,  who 
describes  the  work  in  Engineering  A'eics  (New  York,  June  13), 
writes : 

"  The  enormous  amount  of  track-shifting  required  by  this  proc- 
ess, also  the  great  amount  of  similar  work  being  done  on  the  Canal 
Commission  dump-tracks,  led  to  the  idea  of  building  a  machine 
especially  for  raising  and  shifting  tracks.  The  figure  shows  the 
design  of  this  track-shifter,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bierd,  general  manager  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  for  which 
he  has  taken  out  letters  patent.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  double- 
drum  hoisting-engine,  a  horizontal  boom  and  a  vertical  boom,  all 
mounted  on  a  car.  The  vertical  boom  is  to  lift  the  track,  and  the 
horizontal  boom  to  shift  it  laterally.  The  amount  of  lateral  throw 
it  is  possible  to  make  with  this  machine  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  bend  the  rails  will  stand  without  breaking,  as  the  ma- 
chine is  powerful  enough  to  break  70-pound  rails  at  every  throw. 

"  The  view  on  this  page  shows  the  machine  in  use  for  shifting 
track  to  the  edge  of  a  widened  embankment.     It  gives  an  idea  of 
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TRACK-SHIFTING    MACHINE  AT  WORK 

On  the  Panama  Railroad. 

the  heavy  construction  of  the  head-frame  and  booms.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  track  has  been  slightly  raised  by  hooks  on  a  chain 
sling  hung  from  the  lifting-boom.  The  shifting  is  done  by  means 
of  a  wire  cable  passing  through  the  head  of  the  shifting-boom  and 
attached  to  the  inner  rail  by  a  hook. 

"  In  practise  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  making  two  hitches 
to  each  rail  length  of  track ;  that  is,  throw  15  or  16  feet  of  track  at 
each  move.  By  this  method,  track  consisting  of  70-pound  rails 
and  18  ties  per  rai'-length  can  be  shifted  laterally  4  feet  without 
injuring  it.  The  machine  backs  away  from  the  track  as  it  is 
thrown,  thus  standing  always  on  the  old  alinement.  If  it  is  desired 
to  shift  a  track  any  considerable  distance,  requiring  more  than 
one  throw,  the  machine  is  simply  given  additional  runs  over  this 
stretch  of  the  track,  making  a  shift  of  4  feet  each  time.  After  the 
first  run,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  lifting-boom,  as 
track  lying  loosely  on  the  dump  (skeleton  track)  is  pulled  over  4 
to  5  feet  easily  without  lifting.  The  Canal  Commission  has  found 
these  machines  useful  for  raising  tracks  where  dumping-grounds 
are  being  developed,  by  laying  track  on  the  original  surface  and 


raising  it  until  the  required  height  is  reached.     Used  in  this  way, 
only  the  lifting-boom  is  required." 

Track  can  be  shifted  by  this  machine,  Mr.  Budd  tells  us,  at  a 
cost  of  about  one-half  cent  a  foot.  To  do  it  on  the  Isthmus, 
by  hand  would  cost  about  seventeen  times  as  much 


CHARACTER-STRUGGLES  IN 
PLANT  WORLD 


THE 


'  1  "HE  well-known  discovery  of  De  Vries,  the  Dutch  botanist, 
*■  that  new  varieties  of  flowers  may  appear  suddenly,  by  what 
he  calls  mutation,  cleared  up  the  earlier  evolutionary  theory  that 
a  great  length  of  time  was  required  for  the  development  of  new 
species,  on  the  supposition  that  the  process  was  extremely  grad- 
ual. An  interesting  corollary  of  this  discovery  is  the  recent  work 
of  Burck,  who  has  shown  that  in  certain  plants  there  are  what  he 
calls  "  intermediate  races,"  the  result  of  an  undetermined  contest 
that  is  going  on  between  opposite  tendencies  in  this  kind  of 
sudden  development.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scienti/iqtie- 
(Paris,  March  16): 

"  In  the  important  reflections  made  by  De  Vries  on  his  remark- 
able experiments  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  plant  varieties.- by 
'mutation,' he  has  considered  the  possible  existence  of  what  he 
has  called  intermediary  races,  characterized  as  follows :  Side  by 
side  with  normal  plants,  showing  exclusively  their  specific  charac- 
teristics and  having  only  latent  anomalies,  if  any  at  all,  we  find 
new  varieties,  apparently  constant,  in  which  some  one  anomaly 
has  become  preponderant,  while  the  specific  characteristic  opposed 
to  this  anomaly  becomes  latent  and  either  disappears  or  does  not 
manifest  itself.  There  may  be  different  degrees,  also,  between 
these  two  extremes,  that,  for  example,  where  the  anomaly  has  not 
overcome  the  specific  characteristic  and  there  is  thus  a  struggle 
between  them,  resulting  in  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other;, 
no  cases  are  known  in  which  there  is  numerical  equality  between 
the  successive  or  simultaneous  manifestations  of  two  opposed 
characteristics.  But  W.  Burck  believes  that  he  has  found  evi- 
dence of  cases  where  the  specific  characteristic  is  almost  van- 
quished, but  remains  only  semilatent,  that  is  to  say,  able  to  show 
itself  occasionally,  when  conditions  are  particularly  favorable. 
These  cases  would  represent  the  'intermediary  races'  hypothetic- 
ally  considered  by  De  Vries." 

As  an  instance,  the  author  cites  the  family  of  the  Umbelliferae, 
which  has  Deen  specially  studied  by  Burck.  In  this  family  the 
male  and  female  organs  are  usually  borne  on  separate  plants,  but 
there  are  bisexual  species,  and  on  these  are  often  found  flowers 
that  are  exclusively  male  or  female.  Sometimes  there  will  occur 
in  such  a  species  a  plant  bearing  only  male  or  only  female  flow- 
ers, as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  garden  carrot  or  the 
pimpernel. 

Burck  has  investigated  particularly  the  species  Heraclenm 
sphondylium,  which  is  bisexual  over  a  great  part  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, but  may  become  partly  or  exclusively  male,  and  therefore 
sterile.  Plants  containing  both  bisexual  and  male  flowers  are  re- 
garded by  Burck  as  instances  of  his  "  intermediary  "  races,  the  spe- 
cific characteristic  (in  these  cases  the  bisexual  flower)  becoming 
latent.  In  such  conditions  the  double-sexed  flower  appears  only 
in  nutritive  conditions  that  are  very  favorable  to  the  plant,  and 
where  the  plant  is  badly  nourished  the  bisexual  gives  way  alto- 
gether to  the  male  flower.  Thus  bisexual  flowers  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  terminal  umbels,  which  are  the  best  nourished.  Burck 
tries  to  show  that  this  struggle  between  partly  latent  characteristics 
takes  place  in  other  plants  also,  such  as  the  violet,  which  has 
both  open  and  closed  flowers.  He  regards  this  plant  as  an  "  in- 
termediate "  variety.     The  writer  says  in  closing : 

"  It  may  be  seen  how,  from  this  fertile  point  of  view  of  muta- 
tion, problems  may  be  stated  anew,  and  how  new  standpoints  may 
be  substituted  for  old  horizons." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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UNPLEASANT  HABIT  OF  THE  HORNED 

LIZARD 

"V T  ATURALISTS  have  been  disputing  along  time  over  the 
■L  ^  claim  that  the  horned  lizard  can  dart  a  jet  of  blood  from 
his  eye.  With  such  questions  do  our  students  of  nature  busy  their 
minds.     This  momentous  question  has  now  been  settled.     He  can. 

It  should  be  written  down  in  his 
favor,  however,  that  he  exer- 
cises this  indelicate  habit  but 
rarely.  In  a  recent  work  enti- 
tled "  The  Reptile  Book  "  (New 
York,  1907)  Raymond  Lee  Dit- 
mars,  curator  of  reptiles  in  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park, 
relates  a  somewhat  remarkable 
case.  Says  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  (Washington, 
June)  in  a  notice  of  this  book : 

"The  expulsion  of  jets  of 
blood  from  the  corner  of  the 
eye  is  a  remarkable  habit  some- 
times attributed  to  horned  liz- 
ards. We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  so  eminent  an  observer  as 
Raymond  Lee  Ditmars,  .  .  . 
after  having  examined  several 
hundred  specimens  without  ob- 
serving the  effect,  should  have 
become  somewhat  skeptical 
about  the  alleged  habit.  His 
skepticism,  however,  has  been 
suddenly  dispelled  with  a  rather 
startling  denouement. 

"  Having  received  an  unusu- 
ally large  and  fat  specimen  of  a 
Mexican  horned  lizard  (Phryn- 
osoma  orbiculare),  he  photo- 
graphed the  specimen  and  then 
began  to  measure  it. 

"  The  latter  process,' he  says, 
'seemed  to  greatly  excite  the 
creature.  It  finally  threw  the 
head  slightly  upward,  the  neck 
became  rigid,  the  eyes  bulged 
from  the  sockets,  when  there 
was  a  distinct  sound  like  that 
produced  if  one  presses  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  forces  a  small  quantity  of  air  forward.  This  rasp- 
ing sound,  consuming  but  the  fraction  of  a  second,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  jet  of  blood  at  great  pressure.  It  hit  the  wall,  four 
feet  away,  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  reptile.  The  duration 
of  the  flow  of  blood  appeared  to  be  about  one  and  a  half  sec- 
onds, and  toward  its  termination  the  force  gradually  diminished, 
as  noted  by  a  course  of  drops  down  the  wall  and  along  the  floor  to 
a  position  almost  under  the  spot  where  the  reptile  had  been  held. 
The  stream  of  blood  seemed  to  be  as  fine  as  horsehair  and  to  issue 
from  the  eyelid,  which  was  momentarily  much  swollen. 

"'For  some  time  after  the  performance  the  eyes  were  tightly 
c'osed  and  nothing  could  induce  the  lizard  to  open  them.  Within 
two  minutes  after  it  was  placed  on  the  ground  the  protruding 
aspect  of  the  eyeballs  and  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  had  disap- 
peared. 

"'Most  surprizing  was  the  amount  of  blood  expended.  The  wall 
and  floor  showed  a  course  of  thickly  sprinkled  spots  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  were  one  hundred  and  three 
of  these  spots.'  " 
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Curator  of  reptiles  in  the  New  York 
Zoo. 


fected  by  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  mixt  with  roasted  opium. 
The  Hospital  (London.  June  1)  says  : 

"By  an  arrangement  of  doses  the  patient  takes  a  daily  decreas- 
ing quantity  of  opium  and  a  daily  increasing  quantity  of  the  Com- 
bretum  decoction.  The  result,  it  is  said,  has  been  so  successful 
that  nearly  four  hundred  opium-smokers  have  abandoned  the  habit, 
and  the  official  import  returns  for  the  district  where  it  has  been 
used  show  a  decrease  of  over  thirty  chests  of  opium  per  month. 
The  discovery,  we  are  informed,  was  made  accidentally  by  some 
Chinese  wood-cutters,  who,  running  short  of  tea,  made  shift  with 
the  leaves  of  Combretum,  and  observed  that  it  induced  a  distaste 
for  the 'smoke.'  The  last  word  on  the  drug  habit,  whether  the 
drug  be  alcohol  or  opium,  will  probably  be  spoken  when  we  can 
substitute  for  these  deleterious  narcotics  a  nerve  stimulant  as  safe 
as  tea  and  coffee.  And  it  is  possible  that  in  the  Combretum  we 
possess  a  new  alkaloid  having  the  pleasant  and  beneficial  qualities 
of  opium  without  the  pains  De  Quincey  wrote  about  so  elo- 
quently. As  every  one  knows,  among  the  nations  of  Northwestern 
Europe,  altho  alcohol  is  taken  with  safety  by  a  large  majority  of 
people,  yet  there  is  a  certain  proportion  whose  unstable  nervous 
system  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  alcoholism.  If  in  the  new- 
opium  remedy  we  are  fortunate  to  have  hit  upon  an  agent  which 
can  also  satisfy  or  destroy  the  cravings  of  a  drunkard  for  alcohol, 
then  the  discovery  will  rank  as  an  achievement.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  an  immediate  trial  of  the  Combretum  sundaicum 
will  be  made  in  this  country,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  the 
opium  habit,  but  also  in  that  of  chronic  alcoholism." 


THE  NEW  CURE  FOR  THE  OPIUM  HABIT-The  discovery  in 
the  Malay  peninsula  of  a  forest  vine  whose  leaves  cure  the  habit 
of  opium-using  was  described  in  our  issue  for  February  16,  page 
247.     The  vine  is  the  Combretum  sundaicum,  and  the  cure  is  ef- 


AGE,  GROWTH,  AND  DEATH 

THE  results  of  many  years'  study  of  the  essential  nature  of 
old  age,  and  its  relations  to  the  normal  phenomena  of 
growth,  have  recently  been  given  by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Minot,  of 
Harvard  Medical  School,  in  a  series  of  six  public  lectures.  One 
of  Professor  Minot's  conclusions  is  that  we  grow  old  most  rapidly 
in  early  infancy.  His  lectures  are  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  but  a  brief  resume"  of  the  whole 
appears  in  The  American  Naturalist  (New  York,  June).  Says 
this  magazine : 

"  Rejecting  such  criteria  of  old  age  as  a  halting  gait  or  arterio- 
sclerosis, which  pertain  to  man,  he  has  sought  those  features 
which  apply  as  well  to 
the  aged  frog  or  fish,  and 
even  to  still  lower  forms. 
Such  characteristics  are 
found  in  the  decreasing 
rate  of  cell  division,  the 
increase  of  protoplasm 
at  the  expense  of  the 
nucleus,  and  the  progres- 
sive differentiation  of  the 
protoplasm 

"  The  rate  of  cell  divi- 
sion is  exprest  by  the 
'mitotic  index,'1  which  is 
the  average  number  of 
mitotic  figures  [charac- 
teristic appearances  due 
to  cell  division]  found,  in 
sections,  among  a  thou- 
sand nuclei.  The  mitotic 
index  falls  from  iS  to  13 
in  rabbit  embryos  of  ;'2 
and  13  days  respectively. 
Drawings,  on  the  same 
scale,  of  nuclei  of  the 
various  tissues  in  rabbit 
embryos  of  7%   to   \d% 

days  show  a  striking  reduction  in  the  actual  size  of  the  nucleus, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  tissue.  Even  there,  in  relation 
to  the  protoplasmic  mass,  the  nucleus  may  be  relatively  small. 

"The  rate  of  growth  begins  to  decline  before  birth,  and  this 
rate  of  decline  rapidly  decreases  until  old  age,  when  growth  is  at 
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its  minimum.  The  uninterrupted  process  of  senescence  was  de- 
monstrated by  weighings  of  rabbit  embryos  of  various  ages,  and  of 
individual  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  chickens,  from  birth  until 
death.  The  same  law  was  held  to  apply  to  man,  both  in  physical 
development  as  shown  by  statistics  of  weight,  and  in  mental  devel- 
opment as  determined  by  psychologists.  During  the  first  months 
after  birth,  progress  in  acquiring  concepts  of  time,  space,  the  ego, 
and  the  external  world  is  more  rapid  than  in  later  years.  As  with 
weight,  the  rate  of  decline  is  most  abrupt  at  the  outset,  becoming 
gradual  as  age  advances. 

"The  study  leads  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  the  changes 
of  senescence  are  most  marked  in  the  years  of  infancy,  for  the 
popular  idea  of  maximum  efficiency  as  the  mark  of  maturity  is  set 
aside.  The  embryo  in  adding  an  ounce  to  its  weight  is  rated  as 
advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  child  in  gaining  a  pound ;  the 
insect  which  leaps  many  times  its  own  length  would  be  regarded 
as  more  successful  in  jumping  than  the  mammal  which  can  far 
outdistance  it. 

"Because  of  the  rapid  early  decline  in  the  rate  of  development 
Professor  Minot  believes  that  the  age  of  college  entrance  should 
be  lowered,  and  that  professional  studies  should  be  entered  upon 
at  a  younger  age.  A  final  publication  of  these  researches,  which 
have  extended  through  many  years,  is  in  preparation." 


AN   EXTRAORDINARY  SNAP-SHOT 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  detect  anything  remarkable  about  the 
accompanying  view  of  a  distant  motor-car,  by  mere  inspec- 
tion. It  becomes  noteworthy  only  when  we  are  told  that  the 
machine  is  traveling  at  a  speed  of   102  miles  an  hour— a  rate  at 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Technical  World  Magazine." 
PHOTOGRAPH    OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE  GOING  IjO  FEET  A  SLCO.ND. 

which  cameras  with  ordinary  shutters  will  not  under  normal  con- 
ditions take  a  clear  picture.  The  actual  result  in  this  case,  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
June  1,  was  due  more  to  luck  than  to  skill.     He  says  : 

"  The  photographer  who  succeeded  in  getting  a  picture  of  Lancia 
as  he  ran  the  second  heat  of  the  five-mile  open  championship  in 
the  Daytona-Ormond  races  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
achievement.  When  the  picture  was  taken  the  no  horse-power 
racer  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  150  feet  per  second,  and  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  photograph  an  object  moving  at  such  a 
terrific  speed.  However,  as  the  shutter  was  set  to  give  an  expo- 
sure of  only  about  one  one  hundredth  of  a  second,  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  machine  while  the  picture  was  taken  was  only 
about  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  was  still  further  reduced  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  machine  from  the  camera  and  the  j'osition  of  the 
photographer  almost  in  its  path.  The  great  difficulty  in  taking 
the  picture  was  not  with  the  mechanism  of  the  camera,  as  the 
speed  of  the  shutter  was  ample,  but  lay  with  the  handling  by  the 
photographer.  Had  he  missed  by  a  quarter  of  a  second  the  pre- 
cise instant  at  which  he  released  his  shutter,  he  would  have  had 
only  a  streak  of  black  across  his  picture  or  the  machine  would 
have  been  far  behind  him  down  the  beach.  Such  precision  is  al- 
most beyond  human  control,  and  the  remarkable  picture  here 
shown  must  be  ascribed  to  great  good  luck. 

",The  beach  shown  is  famous  as  the  most  magnificent  race- 
course in  the  world,  either  artificial  or  natural.     It  is  over  150 


yards  wide  at  low  tide,  and  presents  an  unbroken  stretch  of  twenty 
miles,  absolutely  level,  smooth,  and  hard.  The  races  are  held 
when  the  tide  is  out,  and  between  each  series  of  events  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  completely  renew  the  track.  A  closer  inspection 
of  the  tracks  which  may  be  seen  upon  the  beach  would  show  that 
the  great  racing-machines  almost  leave  the  ground  in  their  course 
and  fly  through  the  air,  as  for  distances  of  eight  or  ten  feet  the 
tracks  can  hardly  be  seen  upon  the  sand.  To  the  right  may  be 
seen  the  peculiar  track  made  by  a  machine  which  'skidded  '  in 
turning  upon  the  beach.  These  races  are  very  popular  with  tour- 
ists from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  milder 
climate.  The  long  stretch  of  the  fine,  dustless  course  gives  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  observation." 


RESTING  A   RAILROAD  TUNNEL   ON 

MUD 

\\  THEN  the  Pennsylvania  road  first  planned  to  run  its  New- 
*  »  York  tunnels  through  the  soft  ooze  under  the  North 
River,  much  notice  was  given  in  the  public  press  to  the  ingenious 
device  by  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  tubes  from  sinking 
in  the  slime,  by  means  of  screw-piles  resting  on  solid  rock-bottom 
and  constituting,  with  the  tunnel  itself,  a  sort  of  "  bridge  under 
water."  Now  we  are  informed  that  it  is  proposed  to  omit  the  sup- 
porting piles  entirely,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  tube  will  keep  its 
place  without  their  aid.  At  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  sup- 
porting piles,  not  included  in  the  original  plan,  are  being  added  to 
the  East-River  subway  tunnel,  altho  some  engineers  are  of  opinion 
that  they  are  unnecessary.  All  this  leaves  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
impression  that  the  stability  of  long  tunnels  through  soft  materials 
is  an  unsettled  question  of  engineering,  and  this  impression  is 
deepened  by  an  editorial  on  the  subject  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York,  June  8).     Says  the  writer: 

"  We  doubt  if  we  could  find  among  the  larger  and  more  serious 
engineering  works,  one  in  which  there  is  more  divergence  of  opin- 
ion among  engineers  than  that  of  tunnel  construction  by  the 
method  of  driving  tubes  through  the  soft  material  of  river  bot- 
toms. When  the  question  of  tunneling  the'  East  and  North  rivers 
came  up  for  consideration,  the  problem  was  in  some  respects  a 
new  one;  for  altho  the  Greathead  shield  system  had  been  em- 
ployed many  years  before  in  building  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
Thames,  the  material  under  that  river  differed  so  widely  from  this 
below  the  two  rivers  of  New  York,  where  the  bottom  consists 
largly  of  a  semifluid  silt,  that  the  New-York  problem  had  to  be 
treated  quite  independently  and  subject  to  its  own  special 
conditions. 

"When  a  cast-iron  tunnel  is  driven  through  the  sand  and  gravel 
or  the  stiff  clay  of  London,  there  is  no  question  of  its  subsequent 
stability— where  it  is  placed  it  will  remain  for  all  time.  But  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  drive  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  of  cast- 
iron  tube  through  the  comparatively  soft  and  semifluid  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  our  rivers,  the  question  of  permanence  became  all- 
important  and  called  for  careful  consideration.  So  serious  did  it 
appear  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  chief  engineer  of  the  various  tunnels  under 
the  North  River,  that  he  decided  to  sink  massive  piling  clear 
across  the  river,  build  a  track  structure  from  pile  to  pile  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  carry  unaided  the  load  of  the  moving  traffic,  and 
treat  his  tubes  as  a  mere  envelop,  whose  duty  it  was,  not  to  sup- 
port the  load,  but  merely  to  provide  an  airtight  tube  through 
which  the  trains  might  run.  He  carried  this  idea  of  separating 
the  weight-carrying  and  the  enveloping  elements  in  his  tunnel  so 
far  that  he  provided  sliding  joints  in  the  bottom  plates  of  the  tube 
where  the  piles  passed  through,  the  idea  being  that  any  slight 
movement  of  the  tubes  might  take  place  independently  of  the  piles 
and  track  structure. 

"The  success  of  the  work  under  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers 
proves  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  build  as  many  tunnel  tubes  as 
may  be  desired.  But  the  question  which  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
and  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of  some  of  the  ablest  engineers 
in  this  city  to-day,  is,  how  far  will  the  vibration  set  up  in  the  metal 
tubes  by  the  passage  of  the  trains  tend  to  agitate  the  surrounding 
material  sufficiently  to  cause  its  displacement  and  a  consequent 
settlement  of  the  tubes?     If  such  a  settlement  did  occur  to  any 
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great  extent  in  a  rigidly  bolted-up  member  less  than  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  rigidly  supported 
at  the  ends,  there  would  be  bending  stresses  developed  w-hich 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  tubes,  and 
fracture  must  ensue.  But  whatever  theory  may  indicate,  time 
alone  can  tell  whether  the  vibrations  of  the  trains  will  have  any 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  surrounding  mud  and  silt.  Personally, 
we  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  it  will,  and  that,  in  all  portions 
of  the  various  tunnels  now  under  construction  which  lie  in  mate- 
rial of  less  than  a  certain  density  and  compactness,  the  piles 
should  be  sunk  through  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  until  they  reach 
rock  or  some  other  sufficiently  firm  bearing.  Moreover,  with  all 
due  deference  to  Mr.  Jacobs's  theories,  we  believe  that  the  piles 
should  be  anchored  securely  at  their  upper  ends  to  the  shell  of  the 
tunnel." 

In  the  case  of  the  East-River  tunnels,  the  piling  is  being  put  in 
about  50  feet  apart  over  a  stretch  of  about  2,000  feet  where  the 
tunnel  passes  through  soft  mud.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
piles  should  be  driven  closer  together,  and  that  the  wide  spacing 
will  lead  to  bending  between  the  points  of  support.  He  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"The  experience  had  with  the  Brooklyn  tunnel  proves  that  in 
future  subaqueous  tunnel  construction  it  would  be  advisable, 
where  the  route  lies  through  soft  silt  and  mud,  to  increase  the 
depth  of  flanges,  diameter  of  bolts,  and  general  resisting  strength 
of  the  cast-iron  shell.  The  frequent  breakages  in  the  lining  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  tubes,  both  during  construction  and  since  construc- 
tion was  completed,  afford,  to  say  the  very  least,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  lining  is  not  any  too  strong  for  its  work.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  Rapid-Transit  engineers  that  these  fractures  of  the 
plates  were  caused  by  wrong  methods  of  construction.  This  may 
well  be  true  ;  but  what  about  any  fractures  of  plates  which  may 
have  taken  place  since  the  tubes  were  completed  and  the  last  of 
the  lining-plates  inserted?  If  there  have  been  such  fractures, 
public  safety  and  the  prestige  of  everyone  concerned  demand  that 
a  most  careful  system  of  tests  with  loaded  trains  be  carried  out 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  the  effects  noted,  before  the 
tubes  are  thrown  open  for  public  travel." 


LAYING  THE  DUST 

/'AWING  to  the  great  increase  of  motor-driven  vehicles  our 
^S  good  roads  are  now  subjected  to  a  traffic  for  which  they 
were  not  built.  In  particular,  the  dust-raising  powers  of  an  auto- 
mobile far  exceed  those  of  any  horse-drawn  vehicle,  so  that  the 
dust  problem  has,  in  many  places,  reached  an  acute  stage.  The 
following  article  from  J1/1 gin cering  (London,  May  31)  shows  that 
the  British  public  is  suffering  in  the  same  way  as  the  American. 
We  read  : 

"The  condition  of  many  of  the  main  roads  in  the  country  after 
a  few  days  of  fine  weather  is  such  as  to  justify  almost  every  ex- 
pression that  may  be  used  to  designate  it.  The  surface  consists 
either  of  a  thick  layer  of  impalpable  but  otherwise  only  too  evi- 
dent dust  or  of  a  variable  mixture  of  sand  and  loose  sharp  stones, 
according  to  the  locality.  Every  fast  vehicle  that  passes,  and 
often  merely  a  puff  of  wind,  raises  the  dust  in  clouds,  blinding  and 
choking  the  users  of  the  road,  penetrating  wayside  houses,  and 
chastening  the  people  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  The  more 
frequented  highways  are  often  shrouded  throughout  the  day  in  a 
dense  white  pall  of  dust  stirred  up  by  the  wind  and  the  traffic,  and 
never  having  time  to  settle.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  public 
grumbles  and  demands  relief  in  one  direction  cr  another.  Eor 
years  the  main  roads  had  never  been  called  upon  to  bear  any  traffic 
worth  speaking  of.  The  transport  of  passengers,  agricultural 
produce,  and  mechandise  had  long  been  absorbed  by  the  railways, 
except  for  the  minor  interchange  between  neighboring  villages. 
With  the  advent  of  fast  self-propelled  vehicles  came  a  sudden  and 
overwhelming  change  in  the  situation.  A  new  set  of  conditions 
have  been  placed  upon  the  roads,  which  have  hitherto  failed  to 
respond  to  them. 

"  As  motor  cars  undoubtedly  accentuated,  if  they  did  not  create, 
the  dust  nuisance,  it  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  lay  on  them 
alone  the  blame  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.     One  can  under- 


stand this  point  of  view  being  held  by  the  pedestrian,  cyclist,  or 
horse-driver  who  has  just  been  suffocated  with  dust  or  bombarded 
with  stones  after  the  passage  of  a  car;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  un- 
fair. But  it  comes  with  particularly  bad  grace  from  a  horse- 
driver,  for  no  motor-car  fouls  the  road  with  excreta  or  pounds 
its  surface  to  pieces  with  three-hundredweight  hammers  as  it 
goes  along.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  apportion  blame 
among  the  various  road-users,  for,  properly  speaking,  no  blame 
attaches  to  them.  It  is  the  function  of  a  road  to  carry  such  traffic 
as  is  required  to  pass  over  it,  and  if  it  can  not  do  this  without 
causing  a  nuisance,  it  is  an  inefficient  construction.  The  blame 
in  the  first  instance  lies  with  the  maker  or  maintainer;  but  in 
awarding  it  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  drop  in  agricultural  profits 
and  in  the  ratable  value  of  farms  Up  to  quite  recent  times 
traffic  was  local,  and  the  roads  were  paid  for  locally.  Now  it 
promises  to  be  national,  and  there  is  an  .outcry  for  nationally 
maintained  roads. 

"The  road-makers  have  been  caught  asleep,  and  resent  being 
awakened  to  their  duties.  Even  to-day  in  many  districts  it  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  strew  a  stretch  of  road  periodically  with  more 
or  less  broken  flints  to  be  pulverized  by  the  traffic,  and  to  employ 
a  few  picturesque  old  men  in  hoeing  out  a  dangerous  ditch  at  each 
side.  The  very  elements  of  road-making  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  many  districts  since  the  decline  of  road  transport,  and 
the  revival  of  traffic  is  met  by  petulant  complaints  against  modern 
vehicles, jnstead  of  by  adequate  efforts  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
stances. If  one  travels  through  any  county,  one  finds  certain 
stretches  of  the  main  roads  comparatively  good,  and  these  alter- 
nate with  lengths  of  dust,  shingle,  and  sand-covered  surface. 
Here  alone  is  a  fact  which  should  give  rise  to  inquiry.  If  certain 
parts  of  a  road  can  be  kept  in  reasonably  good  condition,  why 
should  not  other  parts  of  the  same  road  be  kept  equally  well? 
The  conditions  of  traffic,  the  nature  of  the  environment,  and  the 
class  of  road-metal  available  are  identical,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
and  yet  the  same  result  is  not  attained." 

The  complete  regeneration  of  the  roads,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  day,  but  the  writer  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  administered  with  some  regard  for  fast  vehicu- 
lar traffic.  When  that  time  arrives,  he  predicts,  the  dust  nuisance 
will  no  longer  exist,  for  a  surface  will  have  been  devised  that  will 
do  its  work  without  disintegration.  While  present  conditions  pre- 
vail, dust  is  the  most  pressing  problem.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  most  satisfactory  treatment  for  the  suppression  of  dust  so 
far  devised  seems  to  consist  in  the  application  of  a  coat  of  tar. 
or  of  some  tar-compound  to  the  road  surface.  Stretches  of  road 
so  treated  are  fairly  common,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so 
far  as  dustlessness  is  concerned,  the  tar  makes  a  great  improve- 
ment. Tarring  has  its  defects  and  its  limitations,  but  on  the 
whole  it  appears  at  present  the  most  promising  solution.  How  it 
can  be  best  applied  is  the  next  consideration.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  proper  time  is  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  road, 
when  the  surface  material  can  be  mixt  with  tar  before  being  laid, 
so  that  every  individual  stone  is  covered.  An  alternative  method, 
advocated  by  some,  is  to  coat  the  road  thoroughly  before  the  sur- 
face material  is  laid,  and  then  roll  the  latter  until  the  tar  is  forced 
up  into  the  interstices.  If  it  be  true  that  tar  always  finds  its  way 
upward  to  the  top  of  the  road,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  method  of  using  it.  Usually,  however,  tar  has  to  be  applied 
to  an  existing  surface,  and  then  the  treatment  is  necessarily  less 
thorough.  The  ordinary  procedure  is  to  sweep  the  road  clear  of 
dust,  and  then  to  apply  hot  tar,  brushing  the  latter  into  the  inter- 
stices by  hand  labor.  Sand  is  then  laid  to  prevent  the  tar  being 
picked  up  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles.  A  second  coating  is  given 
after  six  weeks,  but  a  single  dressing  only  is  required  in  subse- 
quent years. 

"  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  tarred  surface  for  an  S-vard 
road  is  about  60/.  |$30o]  per  mile.  Tho  this  is  to  some  extent  set 
off  by  abolishing  the  water-cart,  and  by  increasing  the  life  of  the 
road  by  preventing  disintegration,  the  cost  is  nevertheless  high. 
Much  of  the  expense  is  due  to  the  amount  of  hand  labor,  and  if 
this  item  could  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  a 
great  extension  of  thenar -treatment  would  be  practicable.  A 
tarring-machine  should  do  the  work  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  done  by  hand,  at  the  same  time  distributing  the  tar  more 
evenly  and  efficiently,  and  it  is  claimed  tli.it  the  annual  cost  of 
machine-tarred  roads  does  not  exceed  30/.  [5150]  per  mile." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


A  GREAT  CATHEDRAL  FOR 
WASHINGTON 

THE  great  government  buildings  in  Washington  are  to  have  a 
worthy  associate  in  the  cathedral  edifice  which  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  diocese  of  that  city  has  decided  to 
erect.  This  church  will  be  called  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  From  the  denomi- 
national papers  we  learn  that  it  will  be  larger 
than  most  of  the  cathedrals  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent:  476  feet  in  extreme  length,  132  feet  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  central  tower,  says  The 
Churchman  (New  York),  "  to  be  named  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  as  symbolizing  the  central  idea  and 
thought  of  the  whole  building,  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God,  will  rise  230  feet  and  be  circled  near 
its  summit  with  bas-reliefs  of  angels.  The  two 
towers  of  the  western  facade  will  be  subordinated 
to  it,  that  the  unity  of  the  cathedral's  symbolic 
teaching  may  be  unmistakable."  It  will  be  built 
after  the  designs  by  Sir  G.  F.  Bodley,  F.S.A.,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  H.  Vaughan,  of  Boston,  and  will 
stand  in  the  Cathedral  Close  on  Mt.  St.  Alban, 
480  feet  above  sea-level.     The  Churchman  adds: 

"  It  will  be  like  the  medieval  cathedrals— a  palace 
of  the  poor,  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Five  thousand  persons  will  be 
able  to  gather  in  the  transepts  and  nave  ;  2,700  can 
come  within  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice." 

The  Church  Standard  (Philadelphia)  prints  the 
architects'  prospectus  of  the  new  cathedral,  some  extracts  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  In  style  the  cathedral  is,  as  was  wisely  desired,  Gothic  of  the 
fourteenth  century— a  style  of  architecture,  as  we  think,  the  most 


beautiful  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  plan  is  that  of 
nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  two  chapels.  Double  aisles 
are  planned  for  the  nave.  These  latter  will  be  especially  useful 
for  monuments  and  memorial  windows  and  tablets.  The  choir 
terminates  into  an  apsidal  sanctuary.  The  building  will  be  vaulted 
in  stone  throughout.  .  .  .  This  plan  has  the  advantage,  too,   of 


Courtesy  of  '•  The  Church  Standard." 

CATHEDRAL    OF  ST.    PETER    AND  ST.   PAUL,    WASHINGTON. 

To  be  built  in  the  style  of  fourteenth-century  Gothic. 


giving  an  interior  of  which  the  whole  length  is  seen  on  entering 
the  west  end,  thus  adding  to  the  perspective  and  to  the  impressive 
effect  of  the  building 

"Another  feature  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  that  it 
is  proposed  to  have  a  broad  soffit,  nine  feet  six  inches  wide,  form- 
ing the  eastern  arch  of  the  central  tower.  This  deep  sweep  of 
soffit,  or  under  side  of  the  arch,  we  propose  to  have  carved  with 
figures  of  angels,  arranged  in  a  suitable  design.  It  would  be,  as 
it  were,  an  angelic  canopy  over  the  rood  and  will  be  an  effective 
treatment. 

"'Beyond  this  arch  would  be  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary.  In 
the  latter  could  be  represented  our  Lord,  in  glory,  blessing,  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  lofty  and  dignified  reredos." 

The  outer  aisles,  it  is  proposed,  will  be  available  for  monu- 
ments, "  mural  tablets  as  memorials,"  "  brasses  round  the  walls," 
and  even  "altar  tombs  with  effigies."  There  is  this  further 
statement : 


Courtesy  of  •'  The  Churr  h  StaDrJard." 

NAVE   OF    THE  PROPOSED  WASHINGTON    CATHEDRAL. 

The  whole  length  is  seen  on  entering  the  west  end,  thus  adding  to 
the  perspective  and  to  the  impressive  effect  of  the  building. 


"The  bishop  reminds  us  that  as  Washington  Cathedral  is  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  will  inspire  combined  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings,  it  would  be  well,  in  some  parts  of  the  cathedral, 
if  place  could  be  made  for  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  works 
commemorating  great  American  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
United  States,  and  historical  incidents  of  colonial  times  and  after 
the  Revolution,  which  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.    This  could  be  easily  arranged  and  suitable  places  found." 

The  exterior,  we  learn  from  the  statement  in  The  Churchman, 
condensed  from  the  architects'  prospectus,  is  to  have  these  strik- 
ing features : 

"Approaching  the  west  end  by  a  triple  avenue  of  trees,  those 
visiting  the  cathedral,  say  the  architects,  will  see  three  lofty  open 
arches,  the  central  one  wider  and  much  higher  than  the  other  two, 
framing  in  the  wide-vaulted  spaces  of  the  porches  or  porticos  and 
leading  up  to  three  recessed  doorways.  .  .  .  The  visitor  who 
passes  along  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  on  the  outside  will,  in 
the  thought  of  the  architects,  be  imprest  by  the  height  of  the  walls, 
the  window  tracery  in  the  clearstory,  the  massive,  but  not  too 
heavy,  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles;    by  the  light  and  shade 
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given  by  them,  and  the  bands  of  rich  work  in  the  outer  aisles,  by 
the  molded  plinths  and  windows  and  niches  and  the  carved  canti- 
cles of  the  church's  matins  and  evensong,  and  the  traceried  para- 
pets. Then,  passing  these,  he  will  come  to  the  north  transept, 
with  its  protected  entrance  up  many  steps,  and  its  high  turrets  and 
rose  window.  Then  to  the  vestries  for  bishop,  clergy,  and  choir, 
and  so  to  the  lofty  east  end,  with  its  apsidal  termination  and  its 
bold  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  ' Sanctus'  will  be  carved  on 
each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  parapet  of  the  apse." 


CENTENARY  OF  CHINESE  MISSIONS 

THE  first  question  discust  and  settled  at  the  China  Centenary 
Missionary  Conference,  which  convened  in  Shanghai,  April 
25  to  May  7,  was  the  union  of  the  Protestant  church  in  China.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  a  source  of  Protestant  weakness, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  acute  Chinese,  was  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  Christian  church  provided  the  people  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  a  choice  of  eighty-three  different  ways  to  heaven.  As 
opposed  to  the  united  Catholic  Church,  disunited  Protestantism 
has  been  furnishing  for  her  missionary  work  representatives  of 
eighty-three  different  societies.  The  unification  of  so  many  inter- 
ests, says  Walter  Kirton,  writing  in  The  Christian  Herald  (New 
York),  "was  obviously  a  very  difficult  matter,  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  leading  spirits  among  the  assem- 
bly." The  amended  resolutions,  says  George  A.  Stuart,  M.D., 
president  of  Nanking  University,  "  deserve  a  large  place  in  the 
literature  of  missions."  That  part  which  outlined  a  basis  of  unity 
in  faith  is  here  quoted  from  his  report  in  The  Christian  Advocate 
(New  York): 

"  Whereas  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  Protestant  missions  pre- 
sent a  divided  front  to  those  outside,  and  create  confusion  by  a 
large  variety  of  inconsistent  teaching,  and  whereas  the  minds  both 
of  Christian  and  non-Christian  Chinese  are  in  danger  of  being  thus 
misled  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our  differences,  this  Cen- 
tenary Conference,  representing  all  Protestant  missions  at  present 
working  in  China,  unanimously  and  cordially  declares: 

"That  this  Conference  unanimously  holds  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  supreme  standard  of  faith  and 
practise,  and  holds  firmly  the  primitive  apostolic  faith;  further, 
while  acknowledging  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
as  substantially  expressing  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  Conference  does  not  adopt  any  creed  as  the  basis 
of  church  unity,  and  leaves  confessional  questions  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Chinese  church,  for  future  consideration;  yet,  in  view  of 
our  knowledge  of  each  other's  doctrinal  symbols,  history,  work, 
and  character,  we  gladly  recognize  ourselves  as  already  one  body, 
teaching  one  way  of  eternal  life,  and  calling  men  into  one  holy 
fellowship,  and  as  one  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  one  in  our  teaching  as  to  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  our  testimony 
as  to  sin  and  salvation,  and  our  homage  to  the  divine  and  holy 
Redeemer  of  men  ;  one  in  our  call  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  in  our  witness  to  the  splendors  of  the  Christian  hope. 

"  We  frankly  recognize  that  we  differ  as  to  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  church  government.  But  we  unite  in  holding  that 
these  differences  do  not  invalidate  the  assertion  of  our  real  unity 
in  our  common  witness  to  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

This  Centennial  Missionary  Conference,  marking  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  in  China  of  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  the 
first  missionary  to  that  country,  was  a  delegated  body  consisting 
of  476  voting  members,  representing  67  different  missions  now 
working  in  China,  also  694  visitors,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were 
China  missionaries,  but  a  number  representing  mission  boards  and 
agencies  from  twenty-four  different  countries.  At  the  opening  re- 
ception the  assembly  was  welcomed  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Viceroy  Tuan  Fang  by  his  Excellency  Taotai  Y.  C.  Tong,  ex- 
student  of  Columbia  University,  who  delivered  his  message  in  the 
purest  English.  He  declared  that  the  welcome  China  offered  was 
sincere  and  "  was  tendered  in  the  spirit  that  animated  all  men  de- 


sirous of  achieving  some  good  in  the  world,  of  whatever  creed, 
and  to  whatever  branch  of  the  human  family  they  belong."  Con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Conference  we  read  the  following  in  the 
report  sent  by  Rev.  George  S.  Miner  to  The  A'orthivestem  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Chicago) : 

"  For  two  years  the  executive  committee  has  been  very  diligent 
in  working  to  bring  about  a  successful  gathering,  and  how  admir- 
ably they  succeeded,  only  those  who  attended  the  Conference  can 
fully  realize.  Committees  on  the  following  subjects  were  ap- 
pointed who  met,  arranged  their  reports,  had  them  printed  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  before  the  Conference  con- 
vened, so  no  time  was  taken,  during  conference  sessions,  in  read- 
ing the  full  and  exhaustive  reports.  Only  brief  summaries  and  the 
resolutions  recommended  were  brought  before  and  considered  by 
the  Conference:  the  Chinese  church,  the  CUinese  ministry,  edu- 
cation, evangelistic  work,  women's  work,  general  and  educational, 


1)K.    ROBERT    MORRISON    AND    HIS    CHINESE    ASSISTANTS    TRANS- 
LATING  THE    BIBLE  ONK    HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Christian  literature,  ancestral  worship,  medical  work,  the   Holy 
Scriptures,   comity   and   federation,   the   missionary   and    public 

questions." 

Such  were  the  subjects  treated  by  the  assembly.  Of  special 
interest,  as  exhibiting  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Conference, 
were  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  subject  of  ancestor-worship, 
a  practice  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  religion.  They 
run  as  follows  : 

"  1.  That  while  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  incompatible  with  an 
enlightened  and  spiritual  conception  of  the  Christian  church,  yet 
we  should  be  careful  to  encourage  in  our  Christian  converts  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  departed  which  this 
custom  seeks  to  express,  and  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese  in  gen- 
ral  the  fact  that  Christians  attach  great  importance  to  filial  pietv. 

'"2.  Th?t  recognizing  the  full  provision  made  in  Christianity  for 
the  highest  development  and  expression  of  Glial  piety,  this  Con- 
ference recommends  that  greater  prominence  be  given  in  preach- 
ing, in  teaching,  and  in  religious  observances,  to  the  practi- 
cal duty  of  reverence  for  parents,  and    thus    make  it  evident  to 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  New  York. 

MISSIONARY  VETERANS  OF  FORTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  IN  CHINA,  PRESENT  AT  THE  RECENT  CENTENARY  CONFERENCE. 


non-Christians  that  the  church  regards  filial  piety  as  one  of  the 
highest  of  Christian  duties. 

"  Carried  without  amendment. 

"3.  Recognizing  that  in  replacing  the  worship  of  ancestors  in 
China  by  Christianity,  many  delicate  and  difficult  questions  in- 
evitably arise,  we  would  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  continu- 
ous education  of  the  conscience  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  by  whom  all  such  questions  must  ultimately  be  adjusted, 
expressing  our  confidence  that,  through  the  leading  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  church  will  be  guided  to  right  lines 
of  action. 

"4.  That  the  Conference  recommends  our  Chinese  brethren  to 
encourage  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  dead  by  beautifying 
graves  and  erecting  useful  memorials  to  parents  and  ancestors,  by 
building  or  endowing  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  charitable  institutions  as  is  common  in  all  Christian  lands, 
thus  making  memorials  of  the  departed  a  means  of  helping  the 
living  through  successive  generations." 


NEGRO  ISOLATION 

THAT  the  negro  should  withdraw  from  church  association 
with  the  white  man  and  confine  all  his  religious  endeavors 
to  his  own  race  is  strongly  urged  by  a  writer  in  a  negro  religious 
organ.  The  occasion  for  this  pronouncement  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Seattle  Convention  Committee  of  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  that  no  color-line  will  be  drawn  at  the  Seattle 
Convention.  The  write.*  in  The  National  Baptist  Union  (Afro- 
Am.,  Nashville)  thinks,  however,  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  since  the  committee  insist  on  holding  the  convention  in  a 
city  which  lias  no  negro  hotels,  instead  of  changing  to  a  place  where 
the  colored  brethren  can  find  hotel  accommodations.  The  plain 
truth  is,  he  remarks,  "the  Christian-Endeavor  people  care  no 
more  about  their  ebony-hued  protege"  than  the  other  white  people 
who  have  done  the  honest,  square  thing  by  telling  the  negroes, 
We  don't  care  to  have  you  around. ' '     We  read  further  : 

"The  white  people  of  this  country  are  about  through  quarreling 
over  negroes,  and  all  the  negroes  in  all  the  churches  will  be  some- 
thing better  off  when  they  discover  that  fact.  We  never  expect 
to  see  another  day  upon  which  white  people  will  give  each  other 
the  least  degree  of  offense  on  account  of  negroes.  The  white  peo- 
ple are  uniting:  the  negroes  who  have  common  sense  will  profit 
by  their  example.  The  negro  who  is  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
association  with  the  white  man,  South  or  North,  should  have  dis- 
covered by  this  time  that  he  is  'persona  non  grata,''  and  that  he 
would  demand  a  greater  degree  oi  respect  if  he  should  go  unto  his 
own  people,  and  devote  his  time  to  leading  them  to  higher  and 
nobler  things.     The  white  people  of  all  Christian  denominations 

ould  be  permitted  to  operate  their  religious  organizations;  while 
the  negroes  who  bob  up  serenely  in  their  sacred  precincts,  and 


frustrate  their  councils  because  of  their  unholy  intrusion,  should 
go  in  pursuit  of  their  negro  brethren  and  make  grand  the  organi- 
zations and  enterprises  that  they  have  created  and  established 
among  themselves.  We  ask  in  all  seriousness,  when  will  the  so- 
called  sensible  negroes  in  this  country  stop  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  driven  about,  scorned,  and  humiliated  by  white  men? 
Let  the  negro  religious  denominations  who  believe  in  the  Chris- 
tian-Endeavor work,  federate,  organize  a  national  negro  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society,  elect  all  the  officers,  create  all  the  boards, 
handle  all  the  money,  hold  their  meetings  in  negro  churches,  and 
find  accommodations  among  negro  people.  Let  us,  by  some 
means,  hasten  that  age  in  which  our  manhood  shall  assert  itself; 
that  age  when  instead  of  whining  and  groaning  because  of  the 
humiliating  strokes  that  white  Christians  put  upon  us,  we  shall, 
by  heroic  endeavor  and  a  just  degree  of  pride,  be  lifted  up  to  the 
exalted  dignity  which  constrains  us  to  honor  God,  and  to  serve 
humanity  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree." 


MILL'S  CHANGE  OF  FAITH— Shortly  before  his  death,  John 
Stuart  Mill  abandoned  his  philosophy  of  unbelief  and  "found  his 
way  to  the  light  of  Christian  truth."  This  assertion,  made  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  recently  pub- 
ished  in  the  London  papers,  and  elicits  the  following  comment 
from  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia,  June  6) : 

"Those  who  aie  familiar  with  his  later  essays  must  have  recog- 
nized how  the  cold  skepticism  of  his  early  years  passed  away 
beneath  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  spiritual  world,  until  not  a 
few  were  able  to  say  that  they  hoped  he  was  'not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  This  hope  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  as- 
sures us  may  be  more  than  a  hope,  for  he  declares  that  Mill  died 
a  Christian  believer.  Dr.  Moule  tells  us  that  he  gets  his  informa- 
tion from  the  late  Dr.  Gurney,  the  entirely  reliable  physician  of 
Nice,  who  attended  Mill  in  his  last  illness.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
lovely  spirit,  all  who  knew  him  could  testify,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  testimony  to  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  light  came  to 
his  sorely  perplexed  mind.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  Mill  accepted  all  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
but,  rather,  that  his  skepticism  was  meted  out  by  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence, and  before  he  died  the  dawn,  with  all  its  potentialities  of 
midday  splendor,  had  broken  upon  his  mind.  In  this  regard,  this 
great  essayist  was  like  the  late  Mr.  Romanes,  whose  sincerity  of 
purpose  was  a  kindly  light  that,  through  the  encircling  gloom, 
showed  the  way  home." 


The  Catholic  press  is  again  voicing  its  protest  against  what  it  calls  "an  annual 
outrage" — the  enforced  attendance  of  Catholic  students  of  public  educational 
institutions,  in  some  cases  of  non-sectarian  State  institutions  at  baccalaureate 
exercises  held  in  Protestant  churches.  "In  one  place  that  we  know,"  says  the 
Ave  Maria  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.),  "  the  Catholic  pupils  have  already  been  threat- 
ened with  forfeiture  of  graduation  certificates  unless  they  are  present  at  the 
public  exercises,  which  are  to  be  held  this  year,  as  usual,  in  a  Protestant  church. 
The  sooner  a  legal  decision  is  obtained  to  cover  such  cases  as  this  the  better." 
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LETTERS  AND   ART 


SPAIN'S  LITERARY  REVOLUTION 

SPANISH  literature  of  the  past  decade  lias  exhibited  certain 
notable  revolutionary  aspects.  Chief  among  these  is  its  es- 
cape from  the  outworn  and  stagnant  traditions  which  have  dom- 
inated the  Spanish  genius,  and  its  substitution  for  those  traditions 
the  democratic  and  cosmopolitan  ideals  which  are  familiar  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  "  In  ceasing  to  write  for  a  traditional  aristocracy 
which  imposes  its  prejudices  and  its  reserves,"  says  Mr.  Manuel 
Ugarte  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  "authors  have  placed  themselves  in 
contact  with  the  vibrant  and  sincere  soul  of  the  multitude."  Span- 
ish writers,  this  critic  declares,  "  have  trans- 
formed their  sentiments,  their  processes,  their 
very  vocabularies  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  forseee  for  the  future  the  efflor- 
escence of  a  vigorous  and  original  art  worthy 
of  the  historic  greatness  of  Spain."  In  all 
literary  fields  this  change  is  apparent.  Says 
Mr.  Ugarte: 

"  The  novel  has  been  ennobled  and  devel- 
oped to  the  point  of  becoming  the  very  nega- 
tion of  what  it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  two  forms  which 
had  seemed  immutable— the  unreal,  senti- 
mental novel  of  manners,  with  its  diluted 
phraseology,  and  the  improbable  journalistic 
novel  of  adventure— have  disappeared  to  make 
room  for  the  higher  manifestations  which  tri- 
umphantly establish  what  Perez  Galdos  and 
Mme.  Pardo  Bazan  had  already  begun  to 
realize  brilliantly,  tho  with  somewhat  of  the 
timidity  of  forerunners.  In  the  hands  of  the 
newcomers  the  novel  acquires  vigor  in  ap- 
pearing to  emanate  from  the  very  soul  of  the 
people.  Blasco  Ibafiez  gives  us  a  series  of 
intense  and  realistic  works  which  reflect  the 
social  passions  of  the  moment  in  great  r.nd 
eloquent  syntheses,  such  as  'La  Bodega' 
(The  Tavern)  and 'El  Intruso  '  (The  Intru- 
der); Pio  Baroja  delves  among  the  slums 
of  Madrid  and  reveals  the  distrest  and  mournful  souls  of  those  who 
perish  by  hunger.  Martinez  Ruiz  observes  the  parsimonious  life 
of  the  province  and  describes  it  in  pages  full  of  charm.  .  .  .  Other 
younger  writers  translate  life  and  nature  with  enthusiasm. 

"Two  traits  in  particular  characterize  the  work  of  this  great 
modern  group:  the  perfecting  of  style,  formerly  discordant  and 
riotous,  and  the  successful  effort  to  escape  from  those  grandilo- 
quent and  irregular  formulas  which  made  the  reading  of  earlier 
novels  tedious.  This  care  for  form  and  this  tendency  to  demand 
the  most  unerring  effects  through  the  simplest  means  are  the  best 
auguries  for  the  future,  because  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 
triumph  of  sincerity  and  the  final  overthrow  of  rhetoric." 

The  same  democratic  evolution  is  perceptible,  Mr.  Ugarte  as- 
serts, in  the  work  of  poets,  critics,  and  dramatists.  In  the  last 
class  Joaquin  Dicenta,  with  an  admirable  drama  of  socialistic  in- 
spiration," Juan  Jose,"  has  given  "  the  first  signal  of  revolt  in  bring- 
ing on  the  scene  passions  and  persons  of  a  vigorous  actuality,"  while 
Jacinto  Benavente,  by  the  boldness  of  his  criticisms,  has  perhaps 
dealt  the  severest  blows  to  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  country. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  be  done  to  give  unity  and  solidity  to 
this  new  movement.  Certain  discordant  elements  clearly  indicate 
that  Spanish  literature  is  at  present  passing  through  an  era  of 
transition  and  confusion.     We  read  : 

"There  is  a  form  of  pruriency  in  the  search  for  the  exotic  .  .  . 
which  harmonizes  with  neither  the  language  nor  the  national  spirit. 
.  .  .  The  attempts  are  manifold  and  often  irreconcilable ;  bold- 
ness and  hesitancy  mingle  in  bewildering  confusion:  all  feel  the 
need  of  advancing  without  always  knowing  where.  This  conflict 
between  the  tenacity  of  the  old  order,  and  the  boundless  aspirations 


of  the  new,  results  in  a  condition  of  diversity  which  scarcely  per- 
mits one  to  define  the  situation  or  to  delimit  its  consequences." 

One  consequence  which  can  be  foretold  with  safety,  according 
to  Mr.  Ugarte,  is  the  political  transfiguration  of  Spain  which  the 
literary  revival  is  ushering  in.     We  read  further: 

"This  revival  thus  asserts  its  If  as  an  indirect  consequence  of 
the  rising  wave  of  democracy,  literature  not  being  so  far  removed 
from  politics  as  was  supposed,  since  it  is  nearly  always  the  ex- 
pression of  desires  and  aspirations  which  dominate  the  social  or- 
ganism. ...  It  is  known  that  when  a  great  movement  of  artistic 
emancipation  does  not  result  in  a  political  change,  it  is  its  symp- 
tomatic precursor,  the  force  which  prepares  it. 
A  people  never  awakes  partially.  The  intel- 
ligence is  not  aroused  exclusively  for  a  single 
order  of  activity.  When  the  veil  of  indiffer- 
ence is  rent  and  the  palpitating  life  laid  bare, 
the  horizon  is  revealed  in  all  its  breadth  ;  noth- 
ing remains  which  can  resist  the  searching 
inquisition.  Deceived  by  their  conceptions, 
blinded  by  their  weakness,  those  who  were 
able  to  oppose  the  movement  have  not  under- 
stood the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
evolution  of  taste  and  of  the  social  state. 
Literature,  for  them,  is  a  mere  caprice,  inde- 
pendent of  the  collective  life  and  of  its  prog- 
ress. From  this  side,  therefore,  no  check  to 
the  advance  of  the  new  literature  is  to  be 
feared."—  Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


A    NOTABLE    TRIBUTE    TO 
SOTHERN  AND  MARLOWE 


ARTHUR    SYMONS, 

Who  declares  that  England  lias  not  "  two 
actors  capable  of  giving  so  serious,  so  intel- 
ligent, so  carefully  finished,  so  vital  an  inter- 
pretation of  Shakespeare"  as  that  given  by 
Sothern  and  Marlowe. 


TH, 


E  net  effect  of  the  visit  of  Miss  Mar- 
lowe and  Mr.  Sothern  to  London  is  es- 
timated in  extraordinary  ternrs  in  a  leading 
English  review.  Let  us  admit,  says  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Symons,  a  critic  noted  for  the  caution  of 
his  judgments,  "  that  the  mission  of  these  two 
guests  has  been  to  show  us  what  we  have  lost  on  our  stage,  and 
what  we  have  forgotten  in  our  Shakespeare."  What  the  Eng- 
lish stage  has  lost,  he  declares,  is  "  great  native  acting."  So  seri- 
ously is  this  loss  felt  by  him  that  the  importance  of  "the  coming 
of  such  marvelous  guests"  has.  in  his  phrase,  to  be  affirmed,  not 
'•for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  which  may  be  allowed  to  amuse 
itself  after  its  own  liking,  but  in  mere  honor  toward  greatness  in 
art,  which  is  the  personal  concern  of  those  able  to  recognize  it, 
and  which  it  is  their  condemnation  to  overlook."  Mr.  Symons*s 
artistic  conscience,  then,  impels  him  to  deliver  this  sweeping 
judgment : 

"  We  have  not  in  our  whole  island  two  actors  capable  of  giving 
so  serious,  so  intelligent,  so  carefully  finished,  so  vital  an  inter- 
pretation of  Shakespeare,  or  i:ideed  of  rendering  any  form  of 
poetic  drama  on  the  stage,  as  the  Englishman  and  the  Eng- 
lishwoman who  have  come  to  us  from  America,  in  the  guise  of 
Americans . " 

How  is  it.  Mr.  Symons  goes  on  to  ask.  that  "  we  get  from  the 
acting  and  management  of  these  two  actors  a  result  which  no  one 
in  England  has  ever  been  able  to  get"?  His  answer  in  The 
Monthly  Review  I  London.  June    is  this: 

"  Well,  in  the  tirst  place  .  .  .  they  have  the  odd  caprice  of  pre- 
ferring Shakespeare  to  themselves;  the  odd  conviction  that  fidel- 
ity to  Shakespeare  will  give  them  the  best  chance  of  doing  great 

things  themselves.  Nothing  is  accidental,  everthing  obeys  a  sin- 
gle intention:  and  what,  above  all,  obeys  that  intention  is  the 
quality  of  inspiration,  which  is  never  absent  and  never  uncon- 
trolled.    Intention  without  the  power  of  achievement  is  almost  as 
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lamentable  a  thing  as  achievement  not  directed  by  intention.  Now 
here  are  two  players  in  whom  technic  has  been  carried  to  a  supreme 
point.  There  is  no  actor  on  our  stage  who  can  speak  either  Eng- 
lish or  verse  as  these  two  American  actors  can.  It  is  in  this  pre- 
liminary technic,  this  power  of  using  speech  as  one  uses  the  notes 
of  a  musical  instrument,  that  all  possibility  of  great  acting  depends. 
Who  is  there  that  can  give  us,  not  the  external  gesture,  but  the 
inner  meaning,  of  some  beautiful  and  subtle  passage  in  Shake- 
speare? One  of  our  actors  will  give  it  sonorously,  as  rhetoric; 
and  another  eagerly,  as  passionate  speech  ;  but  no  one  with  the 
precise  accent  of  a  man  who  is  speakiing  his  thoughts,  which  is 
what  Shakespeare  makes  his  characters  do  when  he  puts  his 
loveliest  poetry  into  their  mouths.  Look  at  Mr.  Sothern  when  he 
gives  the  soliloquy,  'To  be  or  not  to  be,' which  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  spoken  to  the  public  in  one  or  another  of  many  rhetorical 
manners.  Mr.  Sothern's  Hamlet  curls  himself  up  in  a  chair,  ex- 
actly as  sensitive  reflective  people  do  when  they  want  to  make 
their  bodies  comfortable  before  setting  their  minds  to  work  ;  and 
he  lets  you  overhear  his  thoughts.  Every  soliloquy  of  Shake- 
speare is  meant  to  be  overheard,  and  just  so  casually.  To  render 
this  on  the  stage  requires,  first,  an  understanding  of  what  poetry 
is;  next,  a  perfect  capacity  of  producing  by  the  sound  and  intona- 


PORTAL    OF    THE    NEW    BOSTON    MUSEUM. 

tion  of  the  voice  the  exact  meaning  of  those  words  and  cadences. 
Who  is  there  on  our  stage  who  has  completely  mastered  those  two 
first  requirements  of  acting?  No  one,  now  acting  in  English, 
except  Julia  Marlowe  and  Edward  Sothern." 

Mr.  Symons  expains  that  he  speaks  in  the  foregoing  "only  of 
those  first  requirements,  those  elementary  principles  of  acting," 
which  people  ought  to  take  for  granted  ;  "only,  in  England,"  he 
adds,  "  we  can  not."     So  saying,  he  continues : 

"These  once  granted,  the  individual  work  of  the  actor  begins, 
his  power  to  create  with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  And  I  would 
say  that  what  these  two  players  do  is  to  give  us,  not  the  impres- 
sion of  fine  imitations,  but  the  impression  of  real  people,  who, 
when  they  speak  in  verse,  seem  to  be  speaking  merely  the  lan- 
guage of  their  own  hearts.  They  give  us  Hamlet  ox  Juliet  in  the 
round,  whereas  with  our  actors  we  see  no  more  than  profiles,  pic- 
turesque glimpses,  and  with  what  gaps  between  !  gaps  not  even 
realized  by  the  actor  in  his  search  for  effect.  The  decorative 
Juliet  of  the  stage  we  know,  the  lovely  picture,  the  ingenue,  the 
prattler  of  pretty  phrases;  but  this  mysterious  tragic  child,  whom 
love  has  made  wise  in  making  her  a  woman,  is  unknown  to  us  out- 
side Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  even  there.  Mr.  Sothern's  Romeo 
has  an  exquisite  passion,  young  and  extravagant  as  a  lover's, 
and  is  alive.  But  Miss  Marlowe  is  not  only  lovely  and  pathetic 
as  Juliet,  she  is  Juliet.  I  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Sothern's  Ham- 
let is  the  only  Hamlet,  for  there  are  still,  no  doubt, 'points  in 


Hamlefssoul  unseized  by  the  Germans  yet.'  Yetwhata  Hamlet/ 
how  majestical,  how  simple,  how  much  a  poet  and  a  gentleman! 
To  what  depth  he  suffers,  how  magnificently  he  interprets,  in  the 
crucifixion  of  his  own  soul,  the  main  riddles  of  the  universe  !  We 
know  other  Hamlets  for  their  stride,  their  grandiloquent  pathos; 
but  this  Hamlet  for  the  intellect  which  is  his  destruction." 

Closing  in  the  reflective  vein,  Mr.  Symons  says: 

"What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  particular  kind  of  lesson 
which  this  acting,  so  essentially  English,  tho  it  comes  to  us  as  if 
set  free  by  America,  should  have  for  all  who  are  at  all  seriously 
considering  the  lamentable  condition  of  our  stage  in  the  present 
day.  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  England,  nothing  on  the  same 
level,  no  such  honesty  and  capacity  of  art.no  such  worthy  results." 


SHALL  PICTURES  TELL  STORIES? 

STORY-TELLING  pictures  have  long  been  the  objects  of 
wrath  for  modern  art  critics.  It  was  Whistler  probably  who 
first  pronounced  the  anathema,  and  his  following  is  at  present  not 
small.  But  there  are  signs  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  The  first  word 
was  spoken  by  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  in  a  recent  interview  in 
Paris,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered  this  sentiment: 

"They  talk  about  tone  pictures,  which  are  all  technic,  and  noth- 
ing else.  But  what's  the  use  of  a  picture  if  it  does  not  tell  a  story 
or  convey  an  impression?  To  paint  pictures  in  order  to  show  off 
technic  is  on  a  par  with  making  a  chair  which  can't  be  sat  in. 
Neither  serves  a  purpose  except  it  be  to  express  the  soul  of  the 
artist  or  cabinet-maker." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  his  words  "  a  swift  justification  of  the 
sense  of  ordinary  mankind,"  and  asks: 

"  Will  the  artists  take  this  hint,  get  back  to  nature  and  common 
sense,  and  tell  us  stories  that  yield  present  enjoyment,  stories  of 
a  living  to-day,  stories  within  the  historical  ken  of  all  living  men, 
women,  and  children,  stories  lifting  the  every-day,  commonplace 
surroundings  of  life  into  glory,  stories  inspiring  us  with  high 
ideals  for  beautifying  the  home,  the  city,  and  the  town?  They 
have  been  perfecting  themselves  in  the  A  B  C  of  art.  Americans 
especially  are  showing,  not  only  here,  but  in  foreign  salons,  an 
inclination  in  this  direction.  They  have  vigor  and  character,  while 
much  foreign  art,  markedly  in  France,  is  barren  in  originality. 

"With  our  vast  resources  in  locality,  and  with  the  wonderful 
range  of  types  pouring  into  this  country  through  the  Ellis-Island 
funnel,  there  should  be  ample  scope  for  American  achievement. 
We  have  shown  immense  cleverness  in  technicalities  in  art.  Why 
not  combine  this  with  native  subjects  and  bring  the  picture-gal- 
leries into  line  with  our  material  prosperity?  Never  before  has 
the  American  workingman  had  more  leisure  to  study  such  lessons 
as  the  artists  might  bring  to  us.  If  he  should  be  appealed  to  di- 
rectly in  this  way,  he  could  not  be  kept  away  from  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  or  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art." 

One  of  the  dreams  of  thinking  educators,  continues  The  Eagle, 
is  "the  solution  of  the  problem  of  bringing  art  to  the  masses,  or 
of  bringing  the  masses  to  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  art." 
This  can  scarcely  be  accomplished,  however,  until  there  is  a  just 
understanding  of  the  view  which  "the  masses"  now  take  of  art. 
The  Eagle  states  the  case  in  these  words  : 

"  Every-day  people  see  in  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  only  a 
battered  wreck,  and  in  an  old  master  a  relic  of  a  triumphant  past, 
foreign  in  conception  and  in  execution.  They  look  on  these  things 
and  turn  wearily  away  from  them.  From  this  attitude  has  resulted, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  workingman,  a  false  and  much-abused  notion 
of  art.  Cheerfully,  therefore,  the  uninstructed  leave  art  to  the 
learned  leisure  citizens,  who,  by  their  training  and  education,  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it. 

"One  unfortunate  result  of  the  supposition  that  art  is  only  for 
artists  and  the  well-to-do  is  that  the  unlearned  and  poor  are  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance.  Too  long  have  every-day  working 
people  nursed  the  thought  that  such  things  are  too  high  for  them. 

"  Artists,  by  their  attitude  and  works,  too  often  aid  in  the  notion 
that  art  is  exclusive,  and  the  unlettered  and  unlearned  in  art  see 
this  intuitively  and  keep  away,  too  often,  from  the  galleries." 
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A  NEW  ART-MUSEUM   FOR  BOSTON 

NOTHING  seems  to  stir  the  vanity  of  cities  like  the  posses- 
sion of  art-museums.  Pittsburg,  as  one  of  its  journals  de- 
clared, has  achieved  its  "apotheosis"  through  the  possession  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute;  Boston  is  now  pointing  to  the  accepted 
plans  of  its  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  as  "the  consummate  ex- 
pression of  the  Boston  of  to-day— the  Boston  of  education."  In 
these  words  a  writer  in  the  P.oston  Transcript— perhaps  emulous 
of  the  scribe  of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (quoted  in  these  columns 
April  20)— hails  its  new  museum  as  a  "  worthy  companion  "  of  its 
Harvard,  its  Institute  of  Technology, 
its  Conservatory  of  Music,  its  Public 
Library.  "The  summing  up  of  Bos- 
ton's maturity  of  charm,  cultivation, 
wealth,  in  this  new  museum  seems  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,"  he  says,"  and 
the  public  spirit  which  lias  never  been 
wanting  in  any  generation  of  the  old 
town  at  the  top  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
seems  to  be  ready  for  the  underta- 
king." Contemplating  what  are  as  yet 
only  plans  and  purposes  in  the  bright 
light  of  realization,  the  writer  thus 
shares  with  us  his  beatific  vision  : 

"  No  one  can  contemplate  the  noble 
design  for  the  immense  pile  stretching 
along  Huntington  Avenue  between 
that  thoroughfare  and  the  Fenway 
without  having  the  first  impression  it 
makes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  grow 
and  deepen  into  full  conviction  of 
supreme  fitness  and  adaptation  to  its 
ends.  So  carefully  studied  has  been 
its  future  use,  as  well  as  its  beauty, 

so  admirably  composed  and  adjusted  are  the  several  main  interests 
in  it,  that  it  will  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  present  and  an 
indefinite  expansion  in  the  future.  Both  the  large  things  and  the 
small  details  have  been  thought  of. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  plot  of  land  is  magnificent  in  its  ampli- 
tude. Along  the  Huntington-Avenue  front  of  this  lot,  which  is 
quite  in  town  now,  as  the  city  grows,  stretches  the  imposing  struc- 
ture ;  and  yet  when  this  building  is  done,  tho  complete  in  itself  for 
present  uses  and  for  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  but  a  third 
part  of  the  full  museum  design  and  occupy  something  less  than  a 
third  part  of  the  museum  acres.  The  effect  of  the  faqade,  with  an 
imposing  single  central  building  taller  than  its  two  wings,  is  clas- 
sically beautiful;  there  are  Corinthian  columns  on  each  of  the 
three  sections,  but  those  of  the  central  building  are  a  third  taller 
than  those  of  the  flanking  buildings.  The  whole  is  emphatically 
Athenian.  The  pyramidal  shape  of  the  mass  given  by  this  extra 
height  on  the  middle  structure,  which  acts  as  the  keystone  of  the 
whole,  suggests  in  a  large  way  the  pediment  of  the  front  of  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis,  tho  the  pyramid  outline  is  common, 
of  course,  to  all  good  statuesque  groups— a  law  which  the  human 
mind  seems  to  crave  instinctively,  perhaps  for  the  sense  it  gives 
of  solidity  and  security  of  position.  So,  while  at  first  sight  the 
impression  of  the  new  building  gives  us  no  shock  of  novelty,  has 
nothing  startling  about  it  like  a  great  dome  such  as  St.  Peter's 
or  a  tall  tower  like  that  of  Venice  — tho  its  vast  proportions  lose 
their  mere  bigness  and  are  so  harmonious  in  their  dignity  that 
nothing  shouts  to  you  out  of  the  effect  — tho  there  may  be  and 
probably  will  be  for  the  multitude  something  in  this  way  disap- 
pointing, as  was  the  case  with  the  Boston  Public  Library  (now 
copied  everywhere),  as  there  is,  indeed,  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara  at 
first  glance,  there  is  a  better  and  more  permanent  impressiveness 
which  deepens  as  one  looks.  Surely  this  Grecian  pile  will  eventu- 
ally be  Boston's  chief  pride  and  pleasure,  growing  with  acquaint- 
ance for  years  to  come." 

In  the  plans  of  the  comprehensive  building,  which  will  be  com- 
mitted for  completion  to  the  more  or  less  distant  future,  there  will 
be  an  "even  grander  opportunity  for  effects"  in  the  frontage  de- 


signed for  the  Fenway.  The  structure  which  will  be  seen  by  the 
present  generation,  however,  will,  we  are  told,  "give  the  impres- 
sion of  completeness"  and  "not  of  being  a  mere  part."  Having 
thus  reared  for  us  in  imagination  the  building  in  its  exterior 
aspects,  the  writer  lures  us  on  to  enter  the  "lofty  and  imposing 
central  building"  : 

"  Here  is  the  grand  staircase  opening  from  the  little  entrance 
park  which  is  to  be  in  itself  an  out-of-doors  museum,  filled  with 
statuary  and  architectural  carving.  It  is  a  felicitous  and  effective 
use  to  make  of  the  square  of  land  between  the  two  jutting  wings. 
One  passes  through  this  part  and  into  the  triple  doorway  of  the 


A  GENERAL    VIEW  OF  THE    NEW    MUSEUM, 

From  the  drawing  of  the  architect,  Guy  Lowell,  showing  the  complete  plan  of  the  structure,  only  a  part  of 

which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  this  generation. 


central  entrance,  up  a  broad,  grand  staircase,  through  a  rotunda 
of  imposing  height.  There  the  visitor  will  stand  at  the  nucleus  of 
the  whole.  It  is  as  tho  he  were  in  the  central  square  of  a  city — a 
plaza  from  which  radiate  all  the  main  thoroughfares.  One  can  go 
east  to  the  Egyptian  collections,  or  west  to  the  European ;  and 
when  the  Fenway  half  of  the  museum  is  added  one  can  go  on  far- 
ther still  through  corridors  with  open  courts  on  either  hand,  filled 
perhaps  with  growing  trees,  and  reach  thus  the  long  galleries  of 
the  north  side  fronting  upon  the  Fenway  park  and  waters 

"  One  striking  advantage  gained  over  the  present  museum  is  in 
having  the  basement,  as  it  were,  wholly  above  ground.  It  is  an 
immense  gain  in  space,  light,  and  cheerfulness — this  basement 
that  is  not  a  basement.  All  seems  here  to  have  been  arranged  for 
simplicity  and  naturalness  in  the  use  of  the  building,  both  by  its 
officials  and  by  the  public.  The  personnel  of  the  museum  will 
have  their  offices  in  the  wing  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  grounds; 
the  general  public  will  keep  straight  on  to  the  main  entrance,  and 
either  ascend  the  great  staircase  or  turn  to  right  or  left  upon  the 
ground  floor,  according  as  they  may  be  in  search  of,  say,  the  Jap- 
anese pottery,  or  the  classic  marbles,  the  paintings,  or  the  textile 
fabrics. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  compared  witli  the  pres- 
ent museum's  floor-space  and  wall-space,  that  everything  the 
Boston  Museum  owns  must  be  seen  to  a  better  advantage  than 
now.  In  the  present  cramped  and  huddled  collection,  great  paint- 
ings are  actually  hung  upon  temporary  partitions,  and  priceless 
marbles,  each  one  of  which  might  well  have  a  chamber  to  itself, 
stand  cheek  by  jowl  in  crowded  corners.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  Boston  Museum  has  graduated  out  of  that  stage  in  which 
a  little  money  invested  in  plaster  casts  goes  a  great  way  in  pro- 
ducing museum  effects.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  'fill  up'  even 
with  desirable  things.  Only  the  original  marbles  in  all  their  indi- 
viduality and  beauty  as  they  came  from  the  artist's  touch  will  now 
answar  for  the  statuary  collection." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  issue  of  Thi  Transcript  (June  15) 
believes  that  the  new  structure  will  "  revolutionize  our  ideas  of 
what  a  public  museum  of  fine  arts  should  be."     The  keynote  of 
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all   the  innovations,  he   declares,    is   "efficient    public    service." 
Thus : 

"  Boston  is  not  proposing  to  add  one  more  to  the  existing  num- 
ber of  inert  storehouses  of  pictures  and  statues.  Its  aim  is  to 
make  the  treasures  it  possesses  tell  upon  the  public  by  actively 
helping  every  one  to  get  all  the  pleasure  and  profit  from  them  that 
any  one  can.  This  clearly  defined  purpose--to  distribute  among 
many  the  benefits  that  works  of  art  now  yield  to  few — is  the  secret 
of  the  new  building." 

The  first  essential,  it  is  declared,  is  to  attract  many  visitors. 
This  the  new  museum  proposes  to  do,  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  exhibits,  by  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  building  to  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  by  providing  ample  light  so  that  every  object 
may  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  need  of  increasing  attendance  is 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  also  writing  in  the  same  issue  of 
The  Transcript,  who  is  not,  however,  tempted  into  the  same  vein 
as  the  writer  first  quoted.     We  read  these  words: 

"  I  am  forced  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  salvation  of  the  community 
to  the  fact  that  the  Boston  public,  while  theoretically  approving 
of  the  Art  Museum,  while  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  such  institutions  in  America,  has  not  had  that  vital 
interest  which  comes  from  the  possession  of  esthetic  taste  and  in- 
stinct. It  would  hardly  be  fair,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be 
generous,  to  compare  the  number  in  the  list  of  annual  visitors  of 
dwellers  in  'Little  Italy  '  with  the  number  of  denizens  of  Back  Bay. 
The  Americans  have  many  diversions  and  many  occupations;  but 
the  different  attitude  of  the  Italians  is  not  without  its  significance 
as  illustrating  a  difference  of  tastes.  If  the  educated  and  leisurely 
classes  of  Boston  really  loved  art  they  would  find  time  to  visit  the 
museum  often,  even  tho  they  might  have  only  a  brief  space  merely 
long  enough  to  gain  refreshment  from  that  exquisite  head  of 
Aphrodite  which  might  hold  its  own  in  any  collection  in  the 
world  ;  might  spare  only  five  minutes  to  revive  the  vivid  image  of 
Roman  character  which  flashes  upon  the  visitor  who  even  glances 
at  the  marvelous  terra-cotta  portrait  bust;  only  a  moment  to  drink 
in  the  serene  beauty  of  the  bronze  so-called  Arsinoe,  only  a 
chance  to  fix  in  the  eye  the  magnificent  bravura  of  Regnault's 
'  Automedon.' " 


AN  AMERICAN  DEAN— Mr.  Howells  may  be  intimately  par- 
alleled by  the  dean  of  an  English  cathedral.  So  says  a  writer  in 
the  column  of  "Literary  Portraits"  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  (June  i).  Trying  to  justify  the  ecclesiastical  attribute, 
the  writer  proceeds,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  to  find  Mr. 
Howells  "  too  consciously  democratic  "  to  answer  what  the  French 
call  "  il pontifie,"  a  man  who  "  looks  or  acts  like  a  pope."  Neither 
has  he  the  air  of  a  "cardinal,  neither  of  archbishop,  nor  even  .of 
a  bishop."  The  writer  proceeds  to  analyze  Mr.  Howells  and  New 
York  in  a  vein  that  is  becoming  habitual  with  a  certain  class  of 
English  observers.     Thus: 

"  But,  if  you  see  him  approaching  the  two  great  American  Ca- 
thedrals of  Letters — the  houses  of  Messrs.  Scribner  or  Harper— if 
you  see  him  with  his  soft  black  hat,  his  black  coat,  his  rather 
reserved  air,  and  his  sixty-odd  years,  with  his  hands  sometimes 
even  clasped  behind  his  back,  you  suddenly  get,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible in  New  York,  the  feeling  that  you  are  in  a  cathedral  close. 

"  Messrs.  Harper's  building  is  in  one  of  the  most  horrid  streets 
in  that  city:  it  is  shadowed  and  rendered  dark  by  a  line  of  the 
elevated  railway,  which  brushes  its  abominably  noisy  cars  right 
against  the  windows  of  the  house.  It  is,  if  you  like,  the  South- 
wark  of  New  York. 

•'  Messrs.  Scribner's  has  a  little  more  tranquillity.  It  is  just  up 
Fifth  Avenue  where  it  crosses  Broadway;  and  because  Broadway 
is  so  intolerably  noisy,  with  its  bang  and  clatter  of  trolleys  and  its 
extraordinarily  vocal  crowds,  its  indiscreet  winds  and  purely  com- 
mercial noises,  when  you  turn  out  of  Broadway  into  Fifth  Avenue 
—which  is  broad,  asphalt-paved,  and  by  comparison  deserted  and 
residential— you  may,  if  you  are  at  all  imaginative,  think  that,  in 
the  stillness,  you  have  dropt  into  an  ecclesiastical  region.  So  that 
here,  if  you  happen  to  espy  Mr.  Howells's  black,  reflective,  soli- 


tary, and  reserved  figure  walking  rather  slowly  along  the  broad 
sidewalk,  you  will  feel,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  you  do  in,  say,  Worces- 
ter or  Manchester,  when  a  gentle  hush  falls  upon  your  com- 
panion at  sight  of  an  engrossed  figure  going  about  its  business  in 
the  shadow  of  the  august  building,  and  you  mutter,  'Here  comes 
the  dean.' 

"  He  is  always  alert-eyed,  a  little  soured,  full  of  the  responsibil- 
ities and  without  much  of  the  joy  of  his  high  office,  just  like  a  dean 
worried  to  keep  the  cathedral  service  up  to  the  mark,  and  always 
ready  to  rebut  criticism. 

"He  sits  still  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  wander  sometimes  coldly, 
sometimes  observantly  over  your  face,  sometimes  he  walks  the 
streets  pensively,  sometimes  he  sits  democratically,  but  with  an 
appearance  of  distaste,  in  a  trolley-car  to  ride  uptown.  But  no- 
where does  he  give  himself  any  airs  at  all ;  he  never  comes  out 
into  the  open,  beats  drums,  or  sends  pontifical  messages." 


A  SHAKESPEARIAN    "FIRST-NIGHT" 

]\  TODERN  dramatists  with  unplayed  plays  may  take  comfort 
•!• »  A  in  reading  that  one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  has  just  had  its 
first  performance  on  any  stage.  Time  thus  brings  its  rewards  as 
well  as  its  revenges.  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  was  presented  in 
London  on  June  i  ;  and,  says  The  Chronicle  (London),  "  if  record 
is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  the  first  regular  production  of  the  play  since 
Shakespeare's  time.  Possibly,  indeed,  it  is  the  first  altogether." 
This  latter  fact  is  to  be  believed  when  we  recall  the  words  of  the 
famous  preface  to  the  second  quarto  saying  that  the  play  was 
"never  staled  with  the  stage,  nor  clapper-clawed  with  the  palmes 
of  the  vulgar."  Of  this  little-known  drama  The  Chronicle  has 
some  interesting  things  to  say  : 

"  Even  those,  of  course,  who  love  their  Shakespeare  are  at  no 
great  loss  to  understand  why  'Troilus  and  Cressida  '  should  have 
avoided  popularity.  It  has  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  dull. 
Worse,  it  is  cynical,  and  in  bad  taste— 'a  comedy  without  laugh- 
ter, a  tragedy  without  pathos.' 

"One  fancies,  however,  that  neglect  has  enhanced  its  other 
faults  a  good  deal.  One  fancies  that  if  the  story  had  been  framed 
— as  it  is  in  Chaucer— to  catch  the  wind  of  general  sympathy,  if 
( 'ressida  had  made  some  show  of  being  true  to  Troilus,  and  if 
Pandarus  had  been  a  good-hearted  go-between  instead  of  a  con- 
temptible bore,  a  thousand  minor  blots  would  have  been  over- 
looked. But  as  it  is— no  !  Let  even  Shakespeare  forbear  to  flat- 
ter, and  the  centuries  will  have  their  revenge  ! 

"Anyhow,  one  of  the  remarkable  points  about  Saturday's  re- 
vival was  the  amount  of  observation  and  of  character  and  of  true 
philosophy  that  has  lain  buried  in 'Troilus  and  Cressida.'  The 
long  discussions  of  the  Grecian  commanders— so  tedious  to  read 
— show  themselves  on  the  stage  as  having  a  surprizing  amount  of 
dramatic  speech  in  them.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  trumpet  and  a 
helmet  will  do  to  give  point  to  a  martial  line  ! 

"Of  course 'the  dog-fox,  Ulysses'  is  still  the  master-character 
of  the  play.  His  great  speech  to  Achilles  on  'envious  and^calum- 
niating  time  '  is,  after  all,  among  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Shake- 
speare. How  many  people  quote,  without  knowing  where  it 
comes  from,  its  hackneyed  line — 'one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin  ' ! 

"Then  Thersites,  the  scurrilous  cripple— especially  as  he  is 
played,  and  very  well  played,  by  Mr.  Charles  Fry  himself — comes 
out. as  a  very  vital  and  seizing  character.  His  raillery,  coarse 
and  ribald  tho  it  may  sometimes  be,  has  a  shrewdness,  a  richness, 
and  braininess  that  may  not  be  put  by.  The  'elephantine  Ajax" 
too,  his  perpetual  butt  — the  'beef-witted  AjaxJ  whose  view  of 
glory  is  to  'pash  '  Hector  'o'er  the  face' — might  be  made  by  a 
good  actor  into  a  really  capital  study. 

"Another  thing  one  notices  curiously  in  the  play,  as  seen  upon 
the  stage — and  that  is  how  boldly  simple,  how  schoolboyish  these 
Homeric  heroes  are  in  Shakespeare's  hands.  Was  he  satirizing 
them  all?  Or  were  they  conceived  as  typical  Elizabethans?  Or 
was  it  merely  that  there  was  no  Plutarch  to  analyze  them  before- 
hand? In  any  case,  with  all  their  breadth  and  naivete-  and  racy 
English  talk  they  are  nearer  Homer's  heroes  than  many  a  modern 
effort  has  made  them." 
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P.A  K^I  KA  L.     1 .  .     Ktory    and    analysis    of     Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  H  >mall  i2mo,  cloth,  68 

pages,  40c      (Hour-Glass  Series.)      Funk  &.   Wagnalls 
Company,  Pnbs^Nev  York. 
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CURRENT   POETRY 

The  Pa*>ina  Pantomime. 
By  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Springtide  is  Columbine, 

Footing  it  faerily; 

Sparkle  her  spangles  fine; 

Trip,  lassie,  merrily. 
Dance  for  me.  Columbine, 
Bubble  of  wanton  wine. 

Summertime  is  the  Clown, 

Painted  audaciou- 

Green,  crimson,  azure,  brown. 

Singing  vivacious] 
Glow  with  full  laughter.  Clown, 
Under  your  lotos-crown. 

Autumn  is  Harlequin, 

Magic  his  pleasuring. 

Making  the  forest's  green 

Gold  for  our  treasuring. 
Can  you  gild.  Harlequin, 
Silvery  hair  and  thin? 

Winter  in  Pantaloon, 

Stillest  but  wariest; 

Bluff,  tragic  old  buffoon. 
Under  frowns,  merriest. 
Mime  for  me.  Pantaloon, 
Curtains  drop  all  too  soon. 
-From  Tnc  New  England  Magazine  (July). 


For  a  Small  Boy. 

Bv  Samvel  McCoy. 

O  prairie.  Mother  of  my  West, 

Take  this  small  waif  to  your  broad  breast: 

Let  his  feet  love  your  changeless  ways. 
To  teach  him  firmness  all  his  days; 

Let  your  fields,  stretching  to  the  sky. 
That  sets  no  boundary  to  the  eye, 

Give  him  their  own  deep  breadth  of  view, 
The  largeness  of  the  cloudless  blue; 

Give  him  to  drink  your  freshening  breath 
That  will  not  brook  a  thought  of  death ; 

So  he  may  go  eternal  young 

^'  your  marshes,  that  have  flung 

Their  yellowing  willows'  draperies 
e  keen  sweetness  of  the  breeze; 

And.  prodigal  of  April  hours. 
Take  benediction  of  her  showers; 

And  when  across  the  praries  come 
The  yellowhammer's  fife  and  drum. 

Then  let  him  wander  as  he  will, 
From  hill  to  ever-rising  hill. 

From  your  spring  mornings,  warm  and  bright, 
Surcharged  with  quivering,  living  light. 

Until  the  hazy  sun  at  last 

iraws  and  leaves  the  pallid,  vast 

Immensity  of  sky  and  moor 

And  gray  dusk  closing  swift  and  sure. 

:et  let  him  bow  his  face 
Before  the  Presence  in  that  space, 

When  ghostly  white  the  primrose  stands 
The  spirit  of  your  twilight  lands; 

See  the  pale  jewel  of  the  evening  skies 
..ear  the  meadow's  drowsy  cries. 
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And,  last  sweet  challenge  through  the  dark — 
The  clear,  thin  whistle  of  the  lark 

So,  prairie  that  I  1  jved  and  blest. 
The  boy  may  know  your  way  is  best. 

— From  Scribner's  (July). 


The   Unnaturalist. 

By  John  Kendkick  I3ani;s. 

0  I  am  a  most  Unnaturalist 

And  I  tell  of  "How  Things  Ain't." 

1  take  the  animals  on  the  list 

And  give'em  a  coat  of  paint. 
I  do  not  bother  'bout  what  they  do, 

But  tell  of  "Things  They  Don't," 
And  spite  of  the  Realistic  crew 

Reform  my  ways  I  won't. 

I  love  to  sing  of  the  Kangaroo 

And  tell  how  he  took  a  Moose, 
And  bit  its  vermiform  in  two. 

And  tore  its  windpipe  loose. 
I  love  to  tell  of  an  infant  Loon 

That  grabbed  an  Elephant's  trunk 
And  filled  that  aged  Mastodoon 

With  a  deep  cerulean  funk. 

I  love  to  sing  of  the  Speckled  Hen 

That  sat  on  a  bunch  of  keys. 
And  spite  of  all  our  Hired  Men 

Remained  there  at  her  ease. 
She  set  by  day  and  set  by  night 

Until  one  morn  in  May, 
She  hatched  a  dozen  keyholes  bright 

And  cackled  the  livelong  day. 

I  love  to  sing  of  the  Teddy  Bear 

As  soft  as  a  plate  of  mush, 
And  tell  of  his  silky  milky  hair 

And  his  epiderm  of  plush. 
I  love  to  tell  the  kids  that  come 

Just  why  they  call  him  Ted — 
Because  he's  stuffed  with  sawdust  from 

His  narrative  to  his  head. 

But  best  of  all  when  night  comes  by, 

My  pen's  been  put  to  sleep. 
My  inkpot  blinks  its  dreamy  eye 

In  slumber  sweet  and  deep, 
I  find  it  quite  a  pleasant  trick 

To  listen  to  the  roar 
Of  golden  eagles  as  they  kick 

The  vulpine  from  my  door. 

— New  York  Times. 


CLEVER  DOCTOR 

Cured  a  30  Years  Trouble  Without  any 
Medicine. 


A  wise  Ind.  physician  cured  a  20-years 
stomach  disease  without  any  medicine,  as 
his  patient  tells : 

"I  had  stomach  trouble  for  20  years,  tried 
doctors'  medicines,  patent  medicines  and 
all  simple  remedies  suggested  by  my  friends 
but  grew  worse  all  the  time. 

"  Finally  a  doctor  who  is  the  most  promi- 
nent physician  in  this  part  of  the  State  told 
me  medicine  would  do  me  no  good,  only  irri- 
tate my  stomach  and  make  it  worse — that  I 
must  look  to  diet  and  quit  ih  inking  coffee. 

"I  cried  out  in  alarm,  '  Quit  drinking 
Coffee!  Why,  what  will  I  drink?' 

" 'Try  Postum,'  said  the  doctor.  '  I  drink 
it  and  you  will  like  it  when  it  is  made  ac- 
cording to  directions,  and  served  with  cream, 
for  it  is  delicious  and  has  none  of  the  bad 
effects  coffee  has.' 

"  Well  that  was  over  two  years  ago  and  I 
am  still  drinking  Postum.  My  Btomach  is 
right  again  aiul  I  know  Doctor  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  decided  coffee  was  t  lie  cause 
of  all  my  trouble.  I  only  wish  I  had  quit 
it  years  ago  and  drank  Postum  in  its  place." 

Never  too  late  to  mend.  Ten  days'  trial 
of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee  works  wonders. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  Physicians  call  it 
"A  little  health  classic." 
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FOLLOW  ME 

Skilled  by  yean  of  Jilpine  mountain  climbing,  I  will 
lead  you  to  peafe  above  the  clouds  loftier  than  St. 
Bernard,  grander  than  the  Jungfrau,  in  the 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  PARK 

ALONG      THE      LINE      OF      THE 

Canadian   Pacific 

Our  Hotels  at  our  Summer  Resorts  at 

BANFF,   LAGGAN,   GLACIER, 

FIELD,  EMERALD  LAKE 

and  other  points 

are  models  of  comfort  and  convenience,  and  to  those  who 
take  delight  in  rambles  in  shady  woodland  paths  by  lake 
and  stream,  or  seek  with  sportsman's  zest  the  haunts  of  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  or  the  finny  tribes  of  the  waters,  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Rockies  offers  unequalled  opportunities. 

§3T~Our  train  service  is  perfect  in  every  respect.  Our  Swiss 
guide  service  in  the  mountains  fully 
described  in  illustrated  booklets  which  are 
sent  free  on  application. 

ROBERT   KERR,   P.  T.  M. 

MONTREAL  QUEBEC 

E.  V.  SKINNER,  A.  T.  M. 

/  and  458  Broadway,  and 
281   Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 
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FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  aut 

'The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson.     90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  their  use  as  well  a* 
PERFECT  SECURITY 

These  Fasteners  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  There 
are  no  others  like  them,  therefore  they  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  paper  clipf  which  depend  en- 
tirely on  friction  for  their  holding  power. 

The  "0.  K."  Paper   Fasteners   have  the   kiatIJRAL 
advantage  of  a  tiny  but  mighty,  indestmc-     j.  .  _  rV* 
tible  piercing  point  which  goes  through  every     -*    ' 
sheet  co-acting  with  a  small  PROTECTING 
SLEEVEwhich  prevents  any  liability  of  injury. 

NO  SLIPPING      HANDSOME 

COMPACT     STRONG 

Easily  put  on  or  taken  off  with  the  thumb 
and  finger.  Can  be  used  repeatedly  and 
"they  alwayt  work."  Made  of  Brass,  3  sizes 
Put  up  in  Brass  Boxes  of  100  Fasteners  each. 

All  enterprising  stationers. 
Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50,  assorted 
sizes.     Illustrated  descriptive  booklet  free. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

THE  0.  K.  FASTENER  CO.,  Mfrs. 
Dept.  D  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 
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book    author- 
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(Signed 


No  money  in  advance  required  for  the 

Manual  of  Prayers 
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Fl  N  ANCIAL 

ADVE  RTIS  ING 

COLUMNS    OPEN    TO    CONSERVATIVE     INVESTMENT    ANNOUNCEMENTS    ONLY 

Railroad  Bond  Investment 

Yielding  about  5.60% 
$2,500,000 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  R'y  Co. 

General  Mortgage  4'      Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds. 

Dated  January  I,   1906.      Due   January  1,    1936.      Interest  payable  January   and 
July  1st.      In  coupon  form,  $  1,000  each.      Bonds  mav  be  registered  as  to  princi- 
pal.     Authorized  issue,  §20,000,000.      Outstanding,  §10,000,000. 
Listed  upon  the  New  York  and  London  Stock  Exchanges. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  R'y  operates  about  3,043 
miles  of  railroad.  The  total  bonded  debt,  inclusive  of  the  above 
bonds,  is  $104,234,000. 

Following  is  statement  of  Income  Account  for  the 
TEN  MONTHS  ending  April  30th  ; 

1907  1906 

Gross  Earnings $21,798,955  $17,851,922 

Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes 14,612,307  13.033.058 

Net  Earnings $7,i36,648  $4,818,864 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Rentals 4,155.304  3,734, 319 

Surplus *...'>.? '  ,344  $1,084,545 

The  513,000,000  preferred  stock  of  the  Company  receives  regular  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  4%  per  annum.     There  is  also  outstanding  $63,300,000  common  stock. 

Price  and  circular  furnished  upon  application. 

mackay  &  Go.  mercantile  Trust  Go.   Spencer  TrasK  k  Go. 

16  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  ST.  LOUIS,  M0.  William  &  Pine  Sts.,  New  York, 


Give  me  the  opportunity  to  explain  why 

Los  Angeles  securities  are  good 

investments 

JOSEPH  A.  LEWIS 

iWUSSS*        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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FINANCIAL  REVIEW 

A  Crusade  against  Bucket-Shops. — "  There's 
as  much  difference  in  the  commercial  world  between 
a  broker  and  a  bucket-shop  as  there  is  between  a 
national  bank  and  a  faro-bank."  This  declaration  of 
the  secretary  of  Little  Rock's  Board  of  Trade  before 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  is  quoted  by  Remsen 
Crawford  in  an  article  in  Van  Norden's  Magazine 
(New  York)  on  the  crusade  which  has  been  waged 
and  is  still  being  waged  in  the  Southern  States  against 
the  iniquitous  bucket-shop.  "Grown  weary  at  last 
of  the  baneful  results  of  illegitimate  speculation 
which  for  years  has  seriously  affected  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  that  section,  the  various  States  of 
the  cotton  belt  are  at  last  aroused,  and  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  is  on  with  the  gamblers  in  the  market 
who  have  no  standing  in  the  exchanges."  In 
Georgia  first  and  then  gradually  through  the  other 
States  the  opposition  to  the  bucket-shops  became 
crystallized  into  legislation.  The  writer  describes 
the  progress  in  the  crusade,  made  in  certain  sections, 
and  details  some  of  the  sins  of  which  the  bucket-shop 
is  guilty.     We  read  in   part: 

Some  tragic  incidents  led  to  the  agitation  in 
Alabama.  Two  or  three  young  men  who  had  held 
positions  of  trust  in  well-established  banking-institu- 
tions of  the  State  had  gone  to  ruin  due  to  speculation 
in  bucket-shops,  as  it  is  now  alleged.  One  of  these 
was  Alexander  Chisholm,  paying  teller  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  a  shortage  of  $50,000.  The  bank  has  since 
brought  suit  against  a  firm,  alleging  that  it  was  partly 
through  this  firm  that  the  young  man  was  led  to  ruin 
by  speculating.  The  situation  is  novel  and  full  of 
interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  these 
tragic  circumstances  sprang  the  crusade  in  Alabama 
against  bucket-shops.  The  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  its  session  last  year  adopted  a  plank  in  its 
platform  declaring  against  bucket-shopping  in  that 
State,  and  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  took  the 
matter  up  and  began  work  on  a  bill  very  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Georgia  law.  It  is  quite  proba- 
ble, however,  that  more  precaution  will  be  taken  in 
Alabama  to  distinguish  between  the  legitimate  broker 
ami  the  gambler  of  the  bucket-shop  pure  and  simple. 

Tennessee  is  about  to  take  action  pretty  much  on 
the  same  line  with  Georgia.  Arkansas  is  interested 
just  now  in  a  measure,  or  several  measures,  which 
mean  about  the  same  thing.  In  Texas  they  are 
doing  things  in  a  different  way.  Texas  has  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  operation  of  the  Georgia  law 
and  kindred  measures,  and,  being  the  greatest  cotton 
district  of  the  civilized  world,  seems  dete-mined  to 
adopt  some  method  of  crushing  the  bucket-shopper 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  work  of  the  legiti- 
mate trader  who  has  connection  with  the  reputable 
cotton  exchanges  and  other  commercial  organizations 
of  the  world.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Texas 
will  soon  pass  an  anti-bucket-shop  law  which  will 
require  any  office  taking  trades  or  displaying  quota- 
tions of  the  daily  market  to  post  publicly  on  its  prem- 
ises a  certificate  of  membership  in  a  reputable  ex- 
change. The  law  as  now  being,  tliscust  also  require 
that  the  books  of  any  such  office,  or  business  firm 
taking  trades  and  displaying  quotations,  shall  be 
opened  at  any  and  all  times  to  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State.  It  is  further  required  that 
the  firm  or  office  handling  such  trades  shall  prove 
an  actual  execution  of  each  order  on  the  floor  of 
some  reputable  exchange 

In  this  way  Texas  will  probably  draw  the  line  more 
clearly  than  any  other  of  the  Southern  States  between 
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bucket-shops  and  legitimate  brokers.  On  such  terms 
as  those  just  outlined  it  is  plain  as  paint  that  the  fair 
and  square  dealer  in  options  may  continue  to  trade 
in  the  open,  whereas  the  gambler  will  have  no  status, 
no  standing  whatever,  and  will  have  to  shut  up  shop 
in  Texas.  The  lawmakers  of  Texas  apparently  have 
a  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  of  cotton  options.  They 
know  that  dealing  in  futures  is  essential  to  sustain  a 
market  all  the  year  round.  The  exporter  may  go  a 
week  at  a  time  without  an  order  from  a  foreign  spinner, 
but  by  the  option  system  he  can  go  into  the  market 
every  day  and  buy  cotton  for  future  delivery.  This 
tends  to  keep  the  market  going  from  day  to  day  even 
where  there  are  no  orders  for  cotton.  The  spinner 
may  have  enough  cotton  on  hand  to  hold  his  mills 
from  January  until  May,  but  he  knows  that  in  May 
he  will  need  some  more  cotton,  and  by  the  oppo  rtun- 
ties  afforded  him  by  the  cotton  exchanges  he  can  buy 
that  cotton  in  advance,  or  get  an  option  on  it  for 
May  delivery.  So  long  as  this  sort  of  a  contract  is 
made  outright  and  in  a  bnna-fide  way,  it  helps  all 
parties  concerned.  It  helps  the  farmer,  for  it  gives 
him  a  market  every  day  in  the  year,  altho  his  crop 
is  harvested  and  ready  for  market  during  just  three 
months  of  the  year.  It  helps  the  spinner,  for  it  en- 
ables him  to  contract  for  a  supply  of  cotton  in  ad- 
vance of  his  real  needs.  All  the  broker  makes  out  of 
the  deal  is  about  an  average  of  fifty  cents  per  bale. 
How  different  are  the  methods  of  the  bucket-shops! 
A  clear  and  concise  description  of  their  ways  of  doing 
business  was  recently  laid  before  the  Arkansas 
legislature  by  the  Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade  as 
follows: 

"  A  customer  wishing  either  to  buy  or  sell  offers 
them  a  trade,  and  they  give  it  to  him  at  a  prii 
their  own  making.  If  the  customer  wins  the  bucket- 
shop  must  lose.  If  the  bucket-shop  makes  money 
it  must  of  necessity  make  its  customers  lose  money. 
These  bucket-shops  have  a  central  office  in  some  city 
in  a  remote  State  from  which  they  send  out  their 
supposed  quotations  and  supposed  executions  to  the 
little  local  representatives,  many  of  whom  are  honest 
;n  their  endeavors  to  make  a  living  out  of  commissions 
alone,  but  who  are  handicapped  by  their  association 
with  the  bucket-shop  at  the  other  end,  which  makes 
a  plain  gamble  of  it.  A  few  yards  of  blackboard  and  a 
set  of  telegraph  instruments  are  all  that  is  necessary 
to  start  a  bucket-shop.  The  bucket-shop  caters  to 
the  small  trader;  and  the  less  money  he  has  the  sooner 
the  bucket-shop  can  get  it — 25  bales,  50  bales,  and 
none  of  it  ever  reaches  the  exchange;  none  of  it  even 
helps  make  the  market,  but  if  aggregated  and  put  into 
the  market  through  legitimate  channels  would  mate- 
rially broaden  that  market." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  enough  money  has  been 
lost  through  bucket-shops  in  the  South  during  the  last 
three  years  to  pay  for  over  one  million  bales  of  cotton 
outright,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  last  three  years 


DOCTOR'S  FOOD  TALK 

Selection  of  Food  One  of  the  Most  Important 
Acts  in  Life. 


A  Mass.  doctor  says:  "Our  health  and 
physical  and  mental  happiness  are  so  largely 
under  our  personal  c  introl  that  the  proper 
selection  of  food  should  be,  and  is,  one  of 
the  roost  important  acts  in  life. 

"On  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  know 
of  no  food  equal  in  digestibility,  and  more 
powerful  in  point  of  nutriment,  than  the 
modern  drape-Nuts,  four  heaping  teaspoons 
of  which  is  sufficient  for  the  cereal  part  of  a 
meal,  and  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
user  is  perfectly  nourished  from  one  meal  to 
another. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  extensive  and 
general  use  of  high-class  foods  of  this  char- 
acter would  increase  the  term  of  human 
life,  add  to  the  sum  total  of  happiness  and 
very  considerably  improve  society  in  general. 
I  am  free  to  mention  the  food,  for  1  person- 
ally know  of  its  value." 

Grape-Nuts  can  be  used  by  babes  inarms, 
or  adults.  It  is  ready  cooked,  can  be  served 
instantly,  either  cold  with  cream,  or  with 
hot  water  or  hot  milk  poured  over.  All 
sorts  of  puddings  and  fancy  dishes  can  he 
made  with  Grape-Nuts.  The  food  is  concen- 
trated and  very  economical,  for  four  heaping 
teaspoons  are  sufficient  for  the  cereal  part  of 
a  meal.  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Reason." 
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VIRGINIA 


Richmond  offers  the  ideal  location  for  manufacturing  or 
commercial  enterprises.  The  success  of  enterprises  already  es- 
tablished proves  this  conclusively. 

Richmond  Now  Has 

The   largest  Wooden-ware  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
world.     Produces  more  than  half  the  Blotting-paper  in  this 
country.    Leads  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  Tobacco  manu- 
factures.      Has    a    Baking-powder    factory    with    the 
largest  output  in  the  world.     And  one  of  the  most 
successful  Locomotive  plants  operated  anywhere. 

The  Jobbing  Trade  of  the  city  covers  a  greater  extent  of  country 
than  cities  twice  its  size  in  other  sections. 

.Most  of  these  enterprises  have  assumed  their  large  proportions  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  due  very  largely  to  Richmond's  advantageous  loca- 
tion. Situated  at  the  center  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  equidistant  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla..  it  is  the  natural  trade  center  for  the 
Middle  States,  the  Prosperous  South  and  the  Central  West. 

The  release  of  thousands  of  laborers  by  the  completion  of  the  James- 
town Exposition  and  other  public  works  also  offers  decided  advantages 
from  the  prospective  manufacturer's  point  of  view. 

Richmond's  healthful  and  central  location,  numerous  parks, 
historic  buildings  and  monuments,  well  paved  streets,  and  attractive 
suburbs  also  make  it  especially  desirable  as  a  residential  city. 

JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION— Two  hours  by  rail 

All  railroads  centering  at,  or  passing  through,  RICHMOND  allow  ten- 
da}  s  stopover  on  tickets  to  the  Exposition.  To  visit  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  without  seeing  Richmond  would  be  like  a  trip  to  Italy  without 
seeing  Rome. 

Illustrated  Booklet,  giving  full  information  about  the  city,  mailed 
free  to  any  one  on  request.  Write  for  booklet  and  any  special  information 
about  RICHMOND,  especially  about  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
possibilities.     Address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Richmond,  Ya. 
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CAPITAL 

AND 

URPLUS 


800 ,000  people  belonging  to  the  best  classes  0/  travel  and 
resort  patrons  are  reading  these  columns  each  mttk. 


-^wFAfro  ON   SAVINGS 


Any  reader  of  this  magazine  whose 
funds  yield  less  than  four  per  rent  will 
be  interested  in  our  system  of  receiving 
deposits  by  mail.  The  savings  hanks  in 
Cleveland  are  among  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  and  for  the  past  sixty-live 
years  have  safely  paid  four  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits. 

Semi  to-dav  for  booklet  "T". 


T-  CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


Investment  Securities 
Are  Now  Low 

THE  best  securities  may 
now  be  bought  at  prices 
that  give  the  buyer  more 
than  the  normal  rate  of  inter- 
est with  an  unusual  chance  for 
the  principal  to  increase  in 
value.  This  Firm  deals  onlv  in 
high  grade  securities  and  trans- 
acts commission  orders  on  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Ex- 
changes. Send  for  our  little 
book  "How  to  Invest." 

ADAMS   &    COMPANY 

Bankers 

13  Congress  Street  Boston,    .Mas*. 
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Whiting  Papers 

The  World's  Standard 

Fine  Writing  Papers  for  social 
correspondence,  the  club,  the 
boudoir  and  general  business  use. 
Known  all  over  the  world,  they 
set  the  fashion  and  have  led  the 
trade  for  forty  years,  making  forty 
tons  a  day  of  exclusively  fine  writ- 
ing papers,  including  the  world- 
famous 

Organdie  Glace 

Organdie 
Woven  Linen 

AND  OTHER   SPECIALTIES 
Faultless    in    texture,   finish    and 
tone,  they  meet  the  requirements 
of    individual   taste   and   correct 
form  for  all  social  functions. 

So!  J  by  leading  dealers  in  stationery,  everywhere 

Whiting  Paper  Company 


148-150-152  Duane 

Street,          a 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Mills  at  Holyoke,  Mau. 

Turn  Down 

Your  Electric  Lights 

1  lie-  wonderful  new  Dim-A-Lite 
Torn-down  Socket  makes  your 
Incandescent  electric  lamps  as 
easily  controlled  as  cas  or  kero- 
sene lamp.  Changed  hy  a  touch 
from  full  lUuinlna'ion  to  med- 
ium, '"way-flown"  night  lamp,  or 
extinguished.  A  p  irtftble  at- 
tachment that  is  not  part  of  the 
lamp  Fits  all  bnlbs  and  fix- 
tures. Never  bums  out.  Laeta 
forever.    The 

Dim-A-Lite 

Turn-down  Socket 

provides  an  "all-night"  night  lamp  in 
bed-rooms,  corridors,  bath-rooms,  etc., 
at  trifling  cost,  saves  an  average  of 
half  the  current,  and  Lhe   life 

of  the  lamp     Can  be  attached  by  any- 
one in  a  moment     --unable  for  10  can. 
die-power  ami  under. 
Japanned  finished, 7Bcts.:  Brush  Brass 
or  Oxidized  Coppei  ■  81. oo.  If  not  at  deal- 
ers we   '.'.ill  sen'l  postpaid  on   receipt  of 
price.   Send  for  circular,    auf.nts  WabTsM, 

HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO.. 
1621  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg..  Phils.,  Pa. 


lu-ve  proved  a  fortunate  period  for  legitimate  traders 
through  the  legitimate  channel  of  cotton  trade. 

Several  mammoth  bucket-shop  systems  maintain 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  despite  the  rigid  laws 
cf  thh  State  and  the  efforts  of  the  district  attorney's 
office  to  oust  them.  There  are  also  some  large 
systems  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston.  The  manager  of  an  outside  office  gets 
either  a  salary  or  a  commission,  or  both,  according 
to  the  business  he  sends  into  head  quarters.  The 
system  takes  all  the  risk  and  all  the  profit.  The 
clearing-house  is  headquarters.  The  orders  go  to  the 
man  who  is  appointed  to  pass  upon  them.  He  has  a 
big  sheet  spread  out  before  him  on  one  side  of  which 
are  recorded  the  sales  and  on  the  other  the  purchases. 
He  also  has  the  current  market  quotations  before  him. 
He  is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  transactions  from  the 
small  towns  and  cities  remote.  Of  course,  the 
transactions  never  reach  the  floor  of  a  stock  exchange 
or  a  cotton  or  produce  exchange,  and  no  real  commod- 
ity is  ever  handled  in  the  negotiations.  It  is  purely 
a  gamble  with  impudence  as  the  only  asset. 


PERSONAL 

The  Courtship  of  J.  J.  Hill.— The  manner  in 
which  James  J.  1 1  ill  of  St.  Paul  gained  his  present 
wife  is  told  by  The  Catholic  Tribune  in  the  following 
interesting  account : 

With  a  number  of  other  young  men  he  boarded  at 
the  Merchants'  Hotel  near  the  levee  in  St.  Paul,  a 
betel  that  is  still  in  existence.  This  company  always 
sal  together  at  one  large  table,  and  as  they  were 
most  profitable  guests,  they  received  the  services  of 
the  best  waitress  in  the  house.  Mistress  Mary  Mehe- 
gan the  young  and  pretty  daughter  of  a  jolly,  whole- 
souled  Irishman,  who  made  his  living  as  a  repairer 
and  cleaner  of  clothes  Mistress  Mary  was  as  sensi- 
ble and  modest  and  wholesome  as  she  was  pretty, 
and  had  the  respectful  admiration  of  every  one  in  the 
house. 

After  three  years'  service  Mary  Mehegan  one  day 
disappeared.  The  guests  at  the  bachelors'  "round 
table"  were  tremendously  disturbed,  and  fell  almost 
in  a  body  on  the  manager. 

"I  don't  know  where  she's  gone,"  declared  that 
functionary;  "she  simply  sent  notice  that  she  was 
going  to  quit." 

Nor  did  any  one  else  know  where  the  young  lady 
had  gone,  nor  why.  Later  the  rumor  spread  that  she 
was  to  be  married,  and  had  gone  away  to  a  convent 
in  Milwaukee  for  a  year  or  two,  to  prepare  herself 
for  her  duties  as  a  wife.  This  proved  to  be  true.  But 
whom  was  she  going  to  marry?  The  bachelors  at  the 
round  table  concerned  themselves  seriously  over  the 
question  and  eyed  one  another  in  grim  suspicion. 
The  answer  to  this  came  on  August  20,  1867,  when 
there  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Press  the  fol- 
:  simple  notice: 

"MARRIED — Yesterday  morning,  in  this  city,  by 
Rev.  Father  Oster,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  to  Miss.  Mary 
Theresa  Mehegan." 

Mary  Mehegan  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her 
youth.  From  the  day  she  entered  the  modest  little 
frame  cottage  in  which  the  Hills  began  their  married 
life,  at  34  Canada  Street,  until  to-day,  when  she  is 
mistress  of  the  greatest  house  in  St.  Paul,  she  has  al- 
ways been  the  Bame  sweet,  gentle,  refined  woman, 
ex  ted,  she  has  gone  through  the  greatest  test  to 
which  character  can  be  put — the  passage  from  ex- 
treme poverty  to  extreme  wealth.  She  has  proved 
If  a  true  gentlewoman,  modest  and  full  of  warm- 
hearted charity.  No  details  of  her  beneficence  ever 
get  abroad,  except  now  and  then  those  who  profit  by 
her  kindness  break  s-ilence  in  spite  of  her.  With  the 
fine  common  sense  that  always  characterized  her  she 
has  never  attempted  to  hide  the  story  of  her  origin, 
ami  the  lowliest  of  her  relations  are  always  given  a 
hearty  welcome  in  her  great  house.  Even  Mr.  Hill's 
enemies  in  the  Northwest — and  he  has  a  great  many 
— concede  without  exception  the  beauty  of  his  wife's 
character  and  the  sharp  tongues  of  the  most  bitter 
society  gossips  speak  only  pleasant  words  about  her. 

She  has  reared  nine  children,  six  girls  and  three 
boys,  and  all  have  grown  up  to  do  her  credit,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  her  character.  There  has  been  no 
taint  of  scandal  in  the  family,  no  angling  for  "society," 
no  seeking  after  titles,  nothing  whatever  of  the  un- 
American   snobbishness   or    tuft-hunting    that    has 


1%  GOLD  BONDS 


Principal  and 

Interest 

Guaranteed 


The  10  year  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  of 
the  Underwriters  Realty  &  Title  Co.  are 
secured  by  selected 

N.  Y.  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 

They  bear  7$  interest  payable  quarter- 
ly by  coupon  at  the  Second  National 
Bank,  New  York. 

The  bonds  contain  a  Participation 
Clause  which  entitles  holders  to  a  5  ^  pre- 
ferential dividend  in  Company's  earnings. 

This  Preferred  Dividend  is  in  addition 
to  the  guaranteed  7*  interest  and  while 
not  cumulative  takes  precedence  over 
any  dividends  to  the  stock-holders.  It 
is  payable  annually. 

They  are  redeemable  after  two  years 
on  demand  and  are  issutd  in  denomina- 
tions of 

$100,  $500  and  $1000 

Particularly  desirable  for  investors 
seeking  an  absolutely  safe  investment 
unaffected  by  Wall  St.  manipulation. 
Prospectus  on  request.  Address  Dept.  3. 

UNDERWRITERS    REALTY    &    TITLE    CO. 
1  Madison  Avenue,  ,Ncn  Yor 


What  are  your  savings  earning  for  you?  What  interest 
are  you  receiving?  What  is  the  security?  Is  it  what  it 
should  be?  Would  you  not  feel  better  if  you  had  your 
money  where  interest  is  guaranteed  and  where  you  get  a 
share  of  the  additional  profits  and  have  what  is  equal  to 
life  insurance,  the  privilege  to  borrow  money  and  have  all 
these  things  backed  up  by  the  best  security  on  earth — New 
York  City  Real  Estate?  The  investment  is  as  good  as 
Government  Bonds — just  as  safe  and  more  profitatl"!. 
We  have  a  plm  for  making  this  safest  of  all  investmc  -  s 
and  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  Write  for  our  plan 
and  we  will  send  you  our  magazine  six  months  FREE. 
THE  McCORMACK  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 
Exclusive  Fiscal  Agents 

861  Times  Building,  New  York. 


SIX  PER  CENT. 

Gold  Loan  Certificates,  in  denominations  of 
^500.00  each,  maturing  June  30th,  1 909,  secured 
by  choice  improved  business  property  in  San 
Diego.  For  sale  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  SIXTH 
STREET  BANK,  540  Sixth  St.,  San  Diego.,  Cal. 


The  Kewanee 
System  of 

Water  Supply 


combines  over  ten 
years    of    practical 
experience  togeth- 
er with  the  techni- 
cal  knowl-  r 
0  d  s e      of  « 
trained  ex- 
perts, and 
incudes 
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pumping     and 
storagf    facili- 
ties to  nioet  indi- 
vidual needs. 
With    the   Kewanee 
System  there  are  no  attic 
nor  elevated  tank  troub- 
les.     Modern,     scientific 
principles    only  are  utilized. 
Our   now    64-pase    Catalogue 
--11  give  you  detailed  information 
on  water  supply  for  country  and  W/ 
suburban    homes,  public  institu-  \ 
tions,  hotels,  city  residences,  etc 
The  cost   of   installing  a  Kewanee   | 
System    is    from    $90     upwards,    ac-   | 
ording  to  the  individual  needs  and   m 
local  conditions. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  let  us 
help  you  solve  your  water  sup-         A 
ply   problem  economically  and       Mi, ''//, 
permanently.   Mention  Literary      \ 
Digest      Ask  for  catalo; 


m 
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Kewanee  Water 

Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  -  -  H|f 
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grown  so  common  of  late  among  the  very  rich  in  this 
country.  Four  of  the  girls  are  happily  married, 
and  all  fixt  their  choice  on  poor  men  and  sterling 
Americans.  The  eldest  son,  Louis  Warren  Hill, 
married  a  trained  nurse,  a  member  of  an  old  Min- 
nesota family. 


News  About  Richard  Croker. — A  reader  of  the 

New  York  Tribune  sends  to  that  paper  the  following 
interesting  description  of  Mr.  Croker,  which  she  found 
in  a  German  paper: 

Richard  Croker,  who  won  the  English  Derby 
yesterday,  is  a  strange  character.  As  a  poor  boy 
he  went  to  America  from  Ireland  and  made  a  fortune 
in  the  mines.  Then  he  organized  a  political  party  to 
overthrow  the  corrupt  leader,  Tweed,  to  whom 
be  was  related.  After  holding  many  political  offices, 
he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Democrats,  who  feared 
that  he  would  become  a  dictator,  and  he  was  over- 
thrown by  a  younger  set,  of  whom  Roosevelt  was 
one.  This  destroyed  his  chances  for  the  Presidency, 
and  induced  him  to  sell  most  of  his  property  and  to 
return  to  his  active  land,  where  he  devotes  his  time 
to  breeding  horses.  His  farmer  home  in  America, 
Tammany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  occupied  by 
his  sons,  under  whose  leadership  the  party  which  he 
organized  is  still  conducted,  in  the  hope  that  the 
founder  may  be  induced  some  day  to  return. 


A  Week's  Requests  of  Helen  Gould.  —  Miss 
Helen  Gould  was  recently  requested  to  subscribe  to 
the  permanent  installation  in  New  York  of  Franz 
Kaltenborn's  orchestra.  After  encouraging  Mr. 
Kaltenborn  she  gave  him  an  itemized  list  of  a  week's 
requests  that  she  had  received.  The  petitions, 
if  satisfied,  would  require  $100,000,000  annually 
or  about  $2,000,000  a  week;  they  range  from  a 
modest  plea  for  some  false  teeth  at  $15  a  set  to  an 
imperious  demand  for  $1,000,000  to  start  a  Cuban 
colony.     We  read  in  the  New  York  Times: 

In  the  week  referred  to,  Miss  Gould  received 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  requests  for  money  out- 
right ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty  left  the  amount 
to  her  good- will  and  discretion.  They  weren't  par- 
ticular. More  than  ninety  wanted  cash  loans. 
Sixteen  didn't  specify  any  specific  amount ;  they  just 
wanted  to  borrow. 

Miss  Gould  was  asked  in  that  week  for  $5,000  to 
help  form  an  antisaloon  league  in  Idaho.  She 
received  forty-three  requests  for  aid  for  churches, 
twenty-seven  for  educational  institutions,  and  twenty- 
six  for  libraries.  More  than  thirty  were  for  help 
for  charitable  institutions. 

One  man  proposed  to  sell  Miss  Gould  his  farm 
for  $2,600,  which  he  said  he  thought  was  a  pretty 
good  bargain — for  her.  Four  persons,  presumably 
young  women,  wanted  Miss  Gould  to  help  them  to  buy 
trousseaus.  Only  one  named  the  sum  she  expected. 
"The  others  left  that  to  Miss  Gould. 

Eleven  persons  wanted  pianos,  and  twelve  wanted 
Miss  Gould  to  buy  their  inventions.  One  person 
wrote  a  long  letter  offering  to  give  her  the  last  chance 
to  buy  a  ring  for  $1,200  which  was  worth  four  times 
that  much,  if  a  cent.  A  girl  wanted  to  sell  her  a 
.brooch  for  $500,  and  still  another  said  she  had  a 
lovely  Sevres  vase  which  Miss  Gould  "bein'  it  was 
her,"  might  have  for  $500.  A  son  filled  with  filial 
love  wanted  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  father. 
He  suggested  that  Miss  Gould  contribute  $500 
toward  that  worthy  end. 

In  the  long  list  there  was  only  one  request  for  a 
musical  instrument.  Somebody  wanted  an  organ, 
but  another  person  wanted  money  with  which  to 
print  2,000  hymnals.  Following  are  some  of  the 
other  wants.  Bibles,  bicycles,  a  farm  and  three  cows, 
one  invalid's  chair,  enough  air  pillows  to  supply 
a  regiment  of  soldiers,  one  set  of  teeth,  five  sewing- 
machines   and  fifteen  railway  tickets. 

Five  persons  wanted  Miss  Gould  either  to  buy 
their  manuscript  or  help  to  sell  them;  one  wanted 
assistance  in  getting  out  an  opera,  and  another  help 
for  an  oratorio.     One  person  pleaded  for  help    that 
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he  might  open  a  photograph -gallery.  He  said  that 
with  a  gallery  opened  and  paid  for  his  road  to  fortune 
and  happiness  was  clear.  Another  man  said  that  if 
Miss  Gould  would  give  him  a  horse  and  a  pedler's 
cart  he  would  never  ask  for  another  thing. 

More  than  a  hundred  letters  simply  asked  for  aid 
— any  kind,  money,  clothes,  false  teeth,  organs,  or 
anything  else  handy.  Thirty-four  were  frank  in  ask- 
ing for  old  clothes,  and  three  wanted  watches. 
Seventeen  only  wanted  to  see  Miss  Gould  to  get  her 
advice.  One  asked  for  a  house,  so  that  he  might 
marry  his  sweetheart.  Another  simply  asked  for  the 
concession  to  sell  Miss  Gould's  picture  for  his  own 
profit.  One  wanted  a  tip  on  railway, stock.  Seven 
simply  wrote  that  they  had  named  children  after 
Miss  Gould,  evidently  going  on  the  assumption  that  a 
word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  enough. 

As  to  the  other  wants,  these  were  silk  with  which 
to  do  some  quilting,  five  sewing-machines,  help  to  be- 
come a  medical  missionary,  money  to  enter  an  old 
folks'  home,  money  to  help  get  a  prisoner  out  of 
jail,  assistance  in  selling  lace  and  embroidery,  and 
a  donation  toward  a  patrotic  league 


True  till  Death. — Jefferson  Davis  had  a  negro 
body-guard  and  valet  named  James  H.  Jones.  So 
great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent in  this  negro  that  just  before  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond  he  gave  into  his  keeping  the  great  seul  of 
the  Confederate  States,  instructing  him  to  hide  it 
and  never  to  reveal  the  hiding-place.  How  well  the 
trust  was  observed  we  are  told  by  the  Louisville 
Heraid: 

Junes  did  as  he  was  told.  He  was  recently  ap- 
proached by  three  leading  ex-Confederates,  offering 
him  $15,000  to  reveal  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden 
the  seal.  But  no  money  could  tempt  him  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  secret  will  be  buried  with  Jones,  who  tells: 
"When  Mr.  Davis  realized  that  it  was  only  a  short 
time  until  Richmond  would  fall  he  sent  me  with  Mrs. 
I'avis — God  bless  her  memory! — and  the  children 
to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  I  had  about  $13,000,000  under 
my  care  and  hauled  it  around  in  a  freight-car  from 
one  point  to  another  in  the  South  until  Captain  Parker, 
of  Newberry,  S.  C,  relieved  me  of  it  at  a  point  near 
Washington,  Ga.,  where  it  was  buried." 

Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  and  other  fire-eating 
Southern  bureaucrats  of  the  passing  hour,  declare  that 
they  have  no  use  for  the  negro.  Jefferson  Davis, 
an  infinitely  greater  man  than  those  masquerading 
Southerners,  placed  absolute  confidence  and  reliance 
in  a  colored  servant.  Jones  has  now  a  position  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Large  as 
the  sum  offered  for  the  Confederate  seal  by  the  ex- 
Confederates,  a  much  larger  might  be  had  from 
other  sources.  But  Jones  will  for  the  sake  of  his 
old  master  and  adored  "  Missus,"  carry  the  secret  of 
the  seal's  resting-place  to  a  grave  that  fidelity  will 
consecrate. 


A  Japanese  Captain  of  Finance. — Baron  Shi- 
busawa,  who  is  credited  in  Van  Norden's  Magazine 
(New  York)  with  being  "the  ablest  financier  of  the 
Far  East,"  contributes  to  that  periodical  an  article 
on  financial  Japan,  in  which  he  points  out  some  of 
the  recent  successes  of  his  country's  financiers,  and 
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•sounds  a  warning  to  those  who  are  liable  to  become 
enmeshed  in  "the  feverish  expansion  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  Nippon  of  to-day."  An- 
other writer,  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  in  the  same 
magazine,  in  a  character  sketch  of  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa,  shows  how  large  a  part  this  able  financier 
has  himself  played  in  the  new  era  of  Japanese  finance. 
The  supreme  crisis  of  his  life  came,  we  read,  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  journeyed  through 
Europe  with  a  government  commission.  He  came 
home  filled  with  Occidental  ideas.  A  noble  by 
birth,  he  occupied  in  succession  a  number  of  more 
•or  less  important  offices  until  in  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Vice-Minister  of  Finance.  We 
read  further 

Later  he  studied  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
•world  at  large  and  of  the  Far  East  in  particular, 
when  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Trade.  Then 
suddenly  he  did  something  that  u-j  —zed  every- 
body and  made  his  friends  gasp  and  weep.  He 
left  his  government  position.  Fortune  was  smiling 
upor  him  then  as  she  rarely  does  upon  a  man  of 
promise.  And  he  kicked  all  the  flattering  pros- 
pects of  his  official  career  out  of  doors,  as  he  hardly 
would  a  stray  cur.  What  did  he  mean  by  it  all? 
■Count  Inoue,  his  chief  and  friend,  tried  to  make 
him  behave  a  little  and  listen  to  reason.  Shibu- 
:savva  was  deaf  even  to  the  pleading  of  Count  Inoue. 
Why? 

"I  realized  that  the  real  force  of  progress  lay  in 
-actual  business,  not  in  politics,"  he  is  quoted  to  have 
said,  "and  that  the  business  element  was  really  the 
most  influential  for  the  advancement  of  the  coun- 
try; so  I  gave  up  my  political  position  and  devoted 
my  life  to  business  in  which  I  have  continued  until 
to-day." 

Once  more  the  years  that  came  and  went  since 
then  have  confirmed  his  wisdom. 

At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  banking;  he  founded 
the  First  National  Bank.  Soon  he  became  its 
president.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Nippon 
■Ginko — our  central  bank  —the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Nippon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  he  has  taken  no  small  part.  He  has 
been  promoter  and  director  and  stockholder  in  a 
number  of  the  leading  steamship  companies,  such 
as  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha — which,  by  the  by.  is 
the  greatest  steamship  company  in  the  Far  I la  1 
— and  he  is  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Nippon 
Kisen  Kaicha,  which  has  been  just  organized  with 
the  capital  of  thirty  million  yen.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  there  is  none  in  the  empire  who 
has  done  half  as  much  as  the  Baron.  The  Korean 
railways  arc  now  in  the  h.  nd  of  the  government, 
and  the  government  has  to  thank  the  Baron  for  his 
splendid  effort  in  bringing  them  into  being  long 
before  anybody  thought  of  the  nationalization  of 
the  railways  in  Nippon  and  Korea.  The  lighting, 
spinning  companies,  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
all  complexions,  ship-building,  and  dockyards — in 
short,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  think,  much  less 
actually  find,  a  single  enterprise  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  entire  empire  for  the  past  twenty  years  which 
had  not  gone  to  the  Baron  for  the  fostering  care, 
for  the  advice  of  his  ripened  experience,  and  for 
more  or  less  active  cooperation. 

In  1878  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tokyo  was 
•organized;  he  was  appointed  its  president.  More 
than  one  has  said  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
give  the  record  of  his  achievements;  all  that  is  n 
sary  is  to  copy  the  list  of  the  larger  industrial  ami 
financial  enterprises  of  the  New  Nippon.  To  de- 
scribe Baron  Shibusawa  as  he  stands  in  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  Nippon  of  to-day  with  an  epi- 
grammatic brevity,  and  in  such  a  manner,  too,  that 
the  people  of  America  can  understand,  is  not  at  all 
simple,   however.     W.  T.   Stead  once  attempted  it 
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Also  Balcony  Dryers 
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COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


J\    INo\a/    College    For    \A/omen 

f\t   S\n/&&t   Briar,   \/e». 

Through  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams.  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a  new  college 
for  women,  has  been  made  possible.     The  endowment  provided  for  in  the  founder's  will    has  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  a  college  of  the  grade  of  Vassar,  Wellesley.    Smith   and   Bryn  Mawr. 
Four  years  of  collegiate  and  two  years  of  preparatory  work  are  given.     The 
college  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway  but 
a  few  hours'  run  from  Washington.    It  is  unsurpassed  for  health, 
omfort  and   beauty  of  surroundings.     The   second    year 
^^^  opens  Sept.  19,  1907.     Catalogue  and  views  sent  on 

DR.  MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

■  President 

I  Box  111,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


Randolph-Macon 

Woman's  College 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Endorsements  by  highest  authorities: 

r  I  lie  I.  8.  Commissioner  of  Mucatlnn  reports 
statistics  of  121  colleges  for  -women,  of  which  he 
ranks  15 in  "Division  A"  including  Kandolph-Macon 
Woman's  College. 

'  iimetie  Foundation  Report —  "  The  Randolph- 
MacOO  Woman's  College  has  maintained  entrance 
requirements  which  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  colleges  for  women." 

IN.  V.  k.iuemtlon  iirui "  The  highest  registration 

of  any  of  the  women 's  colleges  by  this  department 
has  been  accorded  Kandolphllacon." 

H  The  College  is  endowed  and  well  enuipptdfer 
college  work.  Campus  of  fifty  acres  environed  by 
lieantiful  mountains.  Slin.Mjo  expended  for  addi- 
tional new  buildings  during  past  year,  including 
Carnegie  Science  Hall,  Jones'  Library  Hall,  and 
n-w  dormitory.  Four  separate  Laboiatories;  at no- 
nomical  observatory;  sky-lit  art  studio:  n  i;sic 
rooms,  etc.  Full  scientific  course  in  physical  de- 
velopment, with  pymnasinm.  athletic  grounds,  a 
boating  reach  of  four  miles,  and  boat  hons". 

H  Enrollment  for  l9os-f<7 :  Officers  and  instructors, 
47;  students,  858.  Endowment  reduces  cost  to 
students  to  8300,  including  full  literary  course. 

Address,  for  catalogue 

WM.  W.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  IX.D.,  President, 
College  Park,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


The  Temple  College 

(Russell  H.  Conwell,  President)       Philadelphia 

offers  day  and  evening  courses  for  both  sexes.  Tuition 
exceptionally  low.  Courses  leading  up  to  degrees  includ- 
ing a  course  in  DH.STI&TI- Y.  Courses  in  Kindergarten 
Work,  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  Physical  Culture, 
Chemistry,  etc.  The  College  will  assist  students  in  secur- 
ing comfortable  rooms,  as  it  does  not  offer  such  facilities 
itself.     For  catalogue,  address  Department  A. 


South  Carolina,  Spartanburg. 

Converse  College  ™Lt£ 

miles  from  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  61  degrees 
mean  annual  temperature.  High-Grade  College 
for  Women.  Music  Conservatory,  Schools  of 
Art  and  Expression. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.D.,  President 


Buford  College  for  Women  Najhviiie 

Limited  and  select.  Ideal  location — country  and  city  com- 
bined. Graduate,  Post-graduate,  University  Preparatory 
Courses,  University  Bible  Course.  Conservatory  advan- 
tages in  Language,  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Yearbook  free. 
I     i±.  Iluford,  Regent.  Mrs.  F.  <-.  Buford,  Pres't. 


THE  OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOB  W0P1EH  ff§? 

■  •M'Oiin.  oiiio.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati— on 
the  C.  H.  k  D.  Four  years'  College  Course.  Unusual 
advantages  in  music,  art,  and  preparatory  branches. 
Faculty  trained  iu  best  schools  of  Europe  and  America. 
$300  a  year. 
JANE  SHERZER,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  President.  Box  D. 


TWO   POINTS 


GOOD  SCHOOL 
GOOD  HEALTH 
San  Antonio  Female  College 
$100,000.00  Building  San  Antonio.  Texas 

WHITE    BURSAR   FOR   FREE   CATALOGUE 


Meridian  Woman's  College  <■': 

South.    Mild,  healthful,  delightful  rlin 
lo(ue  free.  J.  IV.  Heesoll.  A..M 


rgesl  Private 

itlefie    in    thf 

•■vjnler-  (loath.      '    ■!  " 

I'ri Merit!  I II  n.  >1  i»~. 


COTTEY  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

Now  buildings,  unique  arrangement,  Academic  degrees. 
Schools  of  Art.  Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Cele- 
brated Conservatory.  European  Auxiliary,  Leipzig, 
Germanv.  Ideal  Christian  Home.  AddnssMRS.  V.  A. 
C.  STOCKAKD,  President.  Nevada,  Missouri. 


OUR  monthly  school  directory  which  appears  on  this 
and  following  pages  contains  the  announcements  of 
educational  institutions  of  established  reputation.  We 
believe  that  parents  may  answer  any  of  these  school  or  college 
advertisements  with  the  assurance  of  finding  reliable  institu- 
tions of  learning  for  their  sons  or  daughters.  Our  Annual 
Educational  Number  will  be  Issued  on  July  27111.  All 
copy  and  cuts  must  be  in  our  hands  before  July  19th,  earlier  if 
proofs  are  required. 


— and  I  take  the  pleasure  in  quoting  him,  for  I  cer- 
tainly can  not  improve  upon  it — he  invited  the 
reader  to  imagine  a  man  who  "could  be  described 
as  being  at  once  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Rockefeller, 
the  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  the  Carnegie  of  Japan." 


Brand  Whitlock,  Mayor  of  Toledo. — In  Hu- 
man Life  (Boston,  June),  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  writes 
of  Brand  Whitlock,  the  young  Mayor  of  To  edo, 
"a  man  who  holds  office,  writes  books,  and  uplifts  his 
day."  Mr.  Lewis  has  little  to  say  about  "The  Turn 
of  the  Balance,"  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  Whitlock's 
which  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  book-lovers 
and  sociologists,  but  about  the  man  himself  and  the 
work  he  is  doing  to  uplift  the  people  and  the  city 
government  of  Toledo  he  writes  at  length  and 
appreciatively.  To  tell  of  Mr.  Whitlock  it  is  neces- 
sary, he  says,  to  speak  first  of  "  Golden  Rule"  Jones 
who  preceded  him  in  the  mayor's  office  of  Toledo. 
We  quote  a  portion  of  what  he  says  of  these  two  men: 

Those  who  had  followed  "Golden  Rule"  Jones, 
while  he  lived,  now  when  he  was  dead  followed  Whit- 
lock. The  mayoralty  was  proposed.  Whitlock  said 
he  would  not  run  as  the  candidate  of  any  party. 
Politics  and  parties  should  have  no  place  in  city 
affairs.  The  people,  and  the  people  alone,  must  make 
him  mayor  or  he  would  not  accept.  And  so  Whit- 
lock was  nominated,  not  by  any  boss  or  ring  or 
machine,  but  by  the  public;  and  in  the  teeth  of  rings 
and  bosses  and  machines  he  was  elected  by  the 
public. 

In  the  days  that  were,  "Golden  Rule"  Jones 
instituted  Golden  Rule  Hall  and  Golden  Rule  Park. 
Sundays  he  spoke  to  his  followers.  If  it  rained  he 
spoke  in  the  hall.  Weather  permitting,  he  spoke 
in  the  park.  Every  Sunday  found  thousands  waiting 
for  the  sunshine  of  his  utterances.  Now  that  Jones 
is  gone,  Whitlock  takes  his  place.  With  each  Sunday 
he  mounts  the  tripod;  and  his  prophecies  carry  more 
of  truth  than  had  any  that  came  out  of  Delphos. 

Since  Whitlock  was  made  Mayor  of  Toledo,  I 
have,  on  one  occasion  of  a  day's  stop-over  in  that 
city,  put  in  divers  hours  with  him  across  the  dinner- 
table  at  the  Toledo  Club.  I  asked  him  many  ques- 
tions— since  it  is  my  American  right  to  cross-question 
and  harry  officials  wherever  found. 

"Tell  me  about  government — city  government," 
I  said,  as  sotip  was  coming  in. 

"The  only  government  in  the  world  worth  any- 
thing is  self-government;  the  best  governed  city  in 
the  world  is  that  in  which  the  people  most  govern 
themselves.  Policies,  like  platforms,  are  good  things 
to  run  on.  To  compel  people  to  be  good,  or  even 
orderly,  is  of  no  account.  The  man  who  abstains 
from  getting  drunk  only  because  the  saloons  are  shut 
up  is  not  improved.  He  is  still  a  drunkard  at  heart 
— and  the  heart  is  the  man.  A  man  must  realize  his 
own  personality,  one  way  or  another;  good  or  bad, 
he  must  realize  it.  So  must  cities.  Cities  have  per- 
sonalities just  as  men  have;  and  cities  must  bi  left 
free  to  realize  those  personalities.  When  you  have  a 
city  filled  with  people  who  are  good  because  they 
want  to  be  good — not  because  the  law  says  so,  but 
because  they  want  to — then  you  have  a  good  city. 
A  city  isn't  good  where  the  people  are  kept  down.  If 
they  were  kept  down  long  enough,  your  city  would 
be  quiet  and  orderly — like  a  grave,  or  a  slave-mart. 
Cities  are  not  run  for  business;  they  are  run  for 
people.  A  city  government  should  not  bother  itself 
so  much  in  protecting  and  helping  business  as  in 
helping  men." 

Whitlock  has  a  profound  regard,  not  to  say  respect, 
for  literary  men.  I  do  not  follow  humbly  the  Whit- 
lock taste  in  this.  Literary  folk  have  themselves  too 
much  upon  the  back  of  their  own  regard.  They  are 
too  fond  of  looking  in  the  mirror.  Byron  wrote 
Murray  that  he  was  confident  Barabbas  was  a  pub- 
lisher. By  the  same  token  I  am  sure  that  Narcissus 
was  a  literary  man.  Still,  I  was  willing  to  hear  from 
Whitlock  anent  literary  men  and  politics  in  con- 
junction. 

"How  about  it?"  I  cried.  "Should  literary 
men  plunge  into  politics?" 

Whitlock  laid  down  his  spoon  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "I  have  just  been  reading  Kdrpotkin's 
'History  of  Russian  Literature,'  and  I  have  observed 
that  nearly  all  Russian  vrriters  were  m  politics,  which 
in  Russia  seems  to  mean  Siberia,  or,  at  least,  exile— 
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with  the  exception  of  Tolstoy,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
whose  personality  makes  him  bigger  than  the  whole 
Russian  Government — grand  dukes,  Cossacks,  Third 
Section,  and  all.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
literary  men  to  go  into  politics;  more  because  then 
they  would  come  nearer  to  life,  and  their  work  would 
have  more  vitality  and  meaning.  Too  many  literary 
men  withdraw  from  life  and,  consequently,  cease  to 
live.  Then  their  work  ceases  to  live;  it  becomes 
merely  a  refining  on  refinements.  They  do  not  write 
for  the  people;  they  write  for  each  other.  They  form 
■  a  select,  exclusive  little  coterie,  and  lose  their  message 
by  delivering  it  only  to  themselves.  That  sort  of  life 
— tho  it  may  seem  the  ideal  literary  life — is  very 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  but  certainly  very  selfish.  For 
what  are  men  in  the  world,  if  not  to  s>ervef  " 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Not  the  Soup's  Fault. — A  man,  seated  at  a  table, 
in  a  restaurant,  gazed  at  his  soup  with  a  melancholy 
air.  A  waiter  was  passing  and  he  spoke  to  him. 
"My  friend,"  he  began,  quietly,  "  I  can  not  c.ii  this 
soup."  Without  further  ado  the  w-i.er  hastened  to 
replace  it.  Again  the  man  called  him.  "My  friend. 
I  can't  eat  this  either."  "Why  not,  what's  the 
matter  with  it  ?'•'  stammered  the  waiter.  "I  can 
not  eat  this  soup — because  you  iu.v..  .  given  me 
any  spoon." — Silhouette. 


The  Missing  Odor.— At  a  big  luncheon  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  sat  next  to  the  dean  of  Manchester. 
Said  a  guest:  "Well,  Mr.  Tree,  what  have  you  been 
ti  ing  to-day?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  actor-manager, 
"I  went  fc/r  a  long  motor  ride  this  morning  and  I 
lost  a  bet."  "Indeed,"  remarked  the  dean.  "May 
I  ask  what  the  bet  was?"  "Certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Tree.  "I  made  a  bet  that  we  should  pass  through 
400  different  odors  and  we  only  encountered  399." 
"Ah,"  was  th-j  quick  reply,  "you  missed  the  odor  of 
sanctity. ' ' — A  rgonaut. 


Indebted  to  Uncle  Sam. — A  correspondent  of  a 
London,  England,  paper,  who  has  been  staying  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  relates  that  he  one  day  asked 
his  landlady,  "Who  is  this  Shakespeare,  of  whom 
one  hears  so  much  in  the  town  ?  Was  he  a  very 
great  man  ?" 

To  this  she  replied:  "Lor',  sir,  he  warn't  thought 
nothing  on  a  few  years  ago.  It's  the  Americans  as 
'as  made  him  wot  he  is." — Canadian  Courier. 

A   Wise   Precaution. —  Little   Ethel — "Mama, 
don't  people  ever  get  punished  for  telling  the  truth  ?  " 
Mama—  "No,  dear,  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

Little  Ethel — '"Cause  I  just  tooked  the  last 
three  tarts  in  the  pantry  and  I  thought  I'd  better 
tell  you." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


What  Are  We  Coming  To  ? — Congressman 
Blank  and  his  wife  had  been  to  Baltimore  one  after- 
noon. When  they  left  the  train  at  Washington,  on 
their  return,  Mrs.  Blank  discovered  that  her  um- 
brella, which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her 
husband,  was  missing.  "Where's  my  umbrella  ;  " 
she  demanded.  "I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten  it,  my 
dear,"  meekly  answered  the  Congressman.  "It 
must  still  be  in  the  train."  "In  the  train  !"  snorted 
the  lady.  "And  to  think  that  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion are  entrusted  to  a  man  who  doesn't  know  enough 
to  take  care  of  a  woman's  umbrella  !" — Argonaut. 


The  Long  Walt.— Bill  Nye  when  a  young  man 
once  made  an  engagement  with  a  lady  friend  of  his 
to  take  her  driving  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
appointed  day  came,  but  at  the  livery  stable  all  the 
horses  were  taken  out  save  one  old.  shaky,  exceed- 
ingly bony  horse. 

Mr.  Nye  hired  the  nag  and  drove  to  his  friend's 
house.     The  lady  let  him  wait  nearly  an  hour  I 
she  was  ready,  and  then  on  viewing  the  disreputable 
outfit  flatly  refused  to  accompany  Mr.  Nye. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed  sneeringly,  "that  horse 
may  die  of  age  any  moment." 

"Madam,"  Mr.  Nye  replied,  "when  I  arrived, 
horse     was     a     prancing     young     steed." — Harper  s 
Weekly. 


BOYS  SCHOOLS 


CD     BOYS  SCHOOLS 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Idead  Home  School  for  Manly   Boyi 

325  Boys  from  45  Stales  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
South.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  lor  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies,  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level :  pare,  dry,  bracing  monntain  air  of  the  famous 
•proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  1'ure  min- 
eral spring  watCTs.  High  moral  tor,.-.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training 
develop]  obedience, health ,  manly  carnage.  Fine. shad v  law  as, expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  ami  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  Iiaily  drills  and  exerdsei  in  <,pen  air.  Boys  from  homes  of 
culture  ami  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  our 
Tutorial  lyittm.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  *r»d»«iy  fortj-»»><.n  «••■«  old. 
New  #"5,iiimi  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire  proof.    Charges  $860. 

Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address, 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M-.  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 
1793   1908 


1  FOR  11")  YEARS  boys  have  been  prepared  for  COLLEGE  and  for  I.I  F  K,  and  have 
h-en  trained  to  be  MEN  at  THE  BINGHAM  SCHOOL.  Ideally  located  on  Asheville 
I  Piateau.  Organization  MILITARY  for  discipline,  control  and  carriage.  Boys 
I  expelled  from  other  schools  not  received.  Vicious  boys  expelled  as  soon  as  discovered. 
I  Hazing  excluded  by  pledge  of  honor.  Limited  to  136.  Rates  reasonable.  Address 
1   Col.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  ASHEYILLE,  N.  C. 


Montclair    Academy 

(Formerly  Montclair  Military  Academy) 
MONTCLAIR        -  -         NEW  JERSEY 

20th  year  under  the  present  headmaster.  Montclair  has 
gradually  developed  a  new  idea  in  military  training,  which 
is  explained  in  our  Special  Booklet.  This  booklet  and 
"Your  Hoy  and  Our  School"  will  prove  invaluable  to 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated.  Hoth 
books  on  request. 
.IUII\     «.    >ti.i  ill    tit  4:1     Wnldcii     lMiue 


$360— NO   EXTRAS— $360 

At  Hudson  River  Military  Academy 
Remove, 1  to   Finderne  Park,  Finderne,  N.  J.    One  hour 
from    New    York.,    on   0.  K.    of  N.J.     Immense    athletic 
grounds;    golf.     Equestrian    Department  of  Horses   and 

Ponies.  Steam,  electricity,  artesian  water  Advantages, 
facilities  and  rates  cannot  be  duplicated.  Young  boysand 
young  men.    Illustrated  Catalogue  A 


Nkw  Jerskt,  Morristown 

Morristown  School  for  Boys 

foLLEGK   PltEPAHATOltY  BOARDING   SCHOOL 

Charles  Scriisner  (Princeton),  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Francis  Call  Woodman  (Harvard),  Head  Muster. 


Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  college  or   business      Special  department 
in  separate  building  for  quite  young  boys. 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  AM..  Principal. 


Q' 


TAMMERING  ?h,,1,y  °"rf"1' 


hue  or  other  trick.     Pupils 
Kj  return  home  talking  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  never 
stammered.    Week  free  trial 
REED  SCHOOL  -  Detroit,  Mich. 


Concordvillb,  Pa.,  llox  79 
fV>ff    API     CU/nnn   A    successful    school,  near 
lVI/\rl_L.  W  KJKJU  Philadelphia.  Infuses  with 

•  aergy,  wakes  up  Boys  to  the  duties  of  life.    46th  rear. 

Prepares  4<l  Hoys  for  college  or  business.     One  of  the  best 

gymnasiums  in  Pa.  Department  for  I  it  tie  Boys.  Notobaoco. 

J.  SHORTUDGE,  A.M.,  Yale.  Principal. 


BERKELEY    SCHOOL  BF0°YRS 

7.-IUI  St.  and  West  1  ml  Ave.,  V  V.  City 

From  Primarv  to  College.     School  Year  opens  September 
0  h   J.  Clark  Reed,  Registrar.  A.  W.  Callisen.Headmaster. 


AUGUSTA 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Fort  Defiance,  Va. 

Located     in    famous   Shenandoah   Valley.       Prepares    for 
Universities  Or  Business.     Private  electric  light  and  water 
plant.    120  acres  attached.     Number  limited  to  in~ur- 
Bona]  attention.    15  States  represented   last  year.     1 
33rd  session  begins  Sept.  Isth.    Address 

COU  I  II  W  v   HOI.I.KK. 

MR.  SARGENT'S 
Travel    School   for    Boys 

European  and  \Yorld  Tours  in.  alternate  years  4th 
year  Round  the  U  'orld  sailing  October  1st  8  months. 
Studies  correlated  with  countries  visited.  Efficient 
preparation  for  college.  :i  instructors  Prospectus. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT.  Box     4,  Cambridge,  Mail. 

CHAUNCY    HALL   SCHOOL 

BSTAHJSsTJ  n   ls'-'s 
PREPARES  BUYS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology 
and  other   scientific  schools.    Each  teacher  s  specialist 

Mil. All  mid   Kl'KT,  I'rinripils    lis    HoyUton    St..   Illlslov   Ml" 

WESLEY  AN  ACADEMY 

Wllhriiliniii.  Tlnss.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art.  Music  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Large 
farm.     Outdoor  life  emphasized. 

C.  M.  HKLDKS,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,, Box  L,  West  Newton 

Allen  School 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  College  Preparation 
Certificates  given      Small   Junior  Department.     At 

Director.  Illustrated  catalogue  deaet 

Mainf.  Farrnington 

The  Abbott  School 

A  select  h-mie  school  utter mf  th»*  romantic  lite  t\f  th*-  Maine  woods— 
an  ideal   climate   and    an    ■■K|Wiiiwl    home   buildio*.    Summer   ..amp 
Thirty  five  bow     Seven  teecber*     New  gymii 
SepuMth.     GEORGE  DUDLEY  CHURCH.  Hkad  KfAl 

Wellesley     School     for     Boys 

Wpllesloy.     Jlaiiai'lm-ili 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL    i§*s 

Believes  in  discovery  of  individual  Hoys.  Believes  that 
school  days  not  only  prepare  for  life  I">ut  constitute  life  in 
intense  form.      Hunting,   fishing,    boating.      Located    in 

historic  town  of  1,IT«'HFIKI.I».  COSTS. 
Rev.     ALLY.V    H.    rOMTKK.    M.  A.,    Meudmaater 


Offers  an  unusual  plan  of  educ 


for  cats 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  BF00YRs 

for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools,    Ranks  with 


Connectives   of       By    James    C.     Fernald, 
onneetives   01       j/H  D      Tne     "ounec- 

t-nglish   Speech.    Uvea"  of   our   language 

afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 

good   English.    This  book  is   tho    best   published 

guide  to  their  proper  usage.    II  no,  doth,  334 >  pp.. 

$1.50  net.    1'1'NK  \  WAtiXALLS  COMr.XXV  N.  Y. 


Prepares  tor  (.  01  leges 

the  highest  grade  schools  of  Sew  England,  yet  by  reason 

of  endowment  the  tuition  la  mil 

U  >  .  LOUS   ITEB8TEB,  M.A.,  Rrrlor,  Plymouth.  V  II 

BEST  STUDENTS   FOR   YOUR  SCHOOL 

come  from  the  families  of  the  upper  business 
and  professional  classes.    The  Litf.kary  D 

'is   read  by  42,000  Business  Men.  27,800  I' 
dans,   25,600   Lawyers,  14,250    Hankers,    1 

1  Clergymen. 


Bordentcnv 


ilitarv  Institute 


The  most  vital  benefit  a 
boy  receives  here    is  the  foun- 
dation for  strong,  manly  character, 
through  wise  direction, sympathetic  I 
interest,  and  high  mora1  influences.  I 

We  prepare  students  for  college,  I 
Scientific  School  and  business  and  I 
give    Military    instruction.       But 
these  are  only  helps  to  the  one  aim  of  giving  boys  that 


physic 


Bordentown-on-tbe-Delawarc,  N.  J. 

lyMcal.mental  and  moral  equipment  which 
-.  fits  them  lor  the  work  of  the  world.     How 
I  we  accomplish  this  isfullvexplained  in  our 
'■illustrated  book.     Sent  free  on  recuest. 
Twer.'.  i'  N 

oompr 

camp  _    _  _       ... 

R»..  T.  H.  I^ndon.  l.H  ..  II. II..  I'm.        Mij.  T.  D    I-«.<loi.,  f»»  d  t 
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COEDUCATIONAL 


Mentally    Deficient  and  Back- 
ward Children 

BANCROFT -COX 

Training  School 

The  tenderest  care  and  the  most  scientific  training  and 
instruction,  amid  delightful  surroundings  and  the  comforts 
of  home-life,  are  provided  at  this  school  for  children  of 
impaired  mental  faculties. 

For  those  who  must  care  for  such  children  at  home  we 
have  devised  a 

Home  Correspondence  Course 

Catalogue  and  particulars  of  school  work  or  of  corres- 
pondence course  sent  on  request. 

P.  O.  Box  715,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


."■'■■' 


m  MISCELLANEOUS 

_  Newfeigland    , 
Conservatory 


Founded 
1853. 


OF  MUSIC/ 


►Sept.  19,1907 


BOSTON,  Mass. 


GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 

To  be  a  student  here  is  to  enjoy  privileges 
in  a  musical  education  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  no  other  school  in  this  country. 

Situated  in  Boston,  the  acknowledged  mu- 
sic center  of  America,  it  affords  pupils  the 
environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary 
to  a  musical  education. 

Reciprocal  relations  established  with  Har- 
vard University  afford  pupils  special  ad- 
vantages for  literary  study. 

Every  department  under  special  masters. 

Class  or  private  instruction. 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments 
and  Vocal  Music  <  ourses  are  supplemented 
by  such  other  branches  as  Composition,  His- 
tory of  Music,  Theory ,  Literature,  Diction, 
Choir  Training,  Plainsong  Accompaniment. 
Practical  Pianoforte  Tuning  Coursein  one 
year.  The  Normal  Department  trains  for  in- 
telligent and  practical  teaching  in  conform- 
i  t  y  with  Conservatory  Methods. 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and 
recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  prac- 
tice and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the 
daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages 
to  the  music  student.  Graduates  are  much 
in  demand  as  teachers  and  musicians. 
A  number  of  free  violin  scholarships 

available  for  IQ07. 
RALPH  I..  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


School  of  Music 

Northwestern  University 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in  Chica- 
go's most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  courses  include  liter- 
ary studies  in  Col  lege  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy.  Public 
School  Music  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Faculty  of 
25  members.     Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  Lutkin,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 

ELECTRICITY 

The  Bliss  Electrical  School  is 
the  oldest  and  beat  school  in  the 
'world  teaching  Kr.tcTRiciTY 
exclusively.  Theoretics]  and 
practical  course  complete 

IN  ONE  YEAR, 

students  actually  construct 
Dynamos,  Motors  and  electrical  instruments^ 
Graduates  hold  good  position..  Fifteenth  year 
opens  September  25th. 

Apply  for  Catalog  to  Bliss  Electrical  School 
218  G  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York,  New  York.  Broadway  and  120th  Street 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  ftS;is^;;!^„ 

For  bojs  and  girls— Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High. 
75  teachers.  Special  attention  to  college  preparation. 
Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies  occur.    Address 

SAMUEL  T.  UUTTO.V,  Supt. 


VERMONT  ACADEMY  s«to-  Rirr 

Vermont 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  College  Preparatory,  Scientific, 
Music. and  Art  Courses.  An  ideal  location  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  Table  supplied  from  our  own  farm. 
Pure  spring  water.  Gymnasium,  Athletic  Field.  Terms 
moderate.   For  catalogue  address  JOHN  L.  A  Hi  lit.  A.M.,  Prin. 


CISHING  ACADEMY  AST.™ 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
seventeen  states  and  foreign  countries.  Co-educational. 
$'250  a  year.     For  catalogue,  address  H.  8.  COWELL,  Principal 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LAW 


The  DETROIT  COLLEGE 

OFLAW  prepares  for  the  bar  in 
all  states.  Library  16,000  vols  Stu- 
dents may  witness  20  courts  in 
daily  session.  Our  Employment 
Bureau  aids  self-supporting  stu- 
dents. Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 
Address  Malcolm  McGregor,  Sec.  Dept.  B.  Detroit.Mich. 


A   TRIAL   WILL    STRENGTHEN    YOUR    FAITH 

If  you  use  our  School  Directory  contained  in 
the  issues  of  July  27th  and  August  31st,  we  are 
convinced  that  we  can  rely  upon  your  continu- 
ous patronage  in  the  future. 


STAMMERING 

in  the  world.    No  sjng-g 
ingor  time-beating.     Why  not  come  to  the  best?     Booklets  and  mf< 

FREE.    The  North- Western  school  for  Stam- 
merers,   345-17   Twelfth   St.,   Milwsmkep,    Wis. 


cured.  Our  methods  are 
natural  Our  system  is  the 
mo-t  thorough  and  reliable 
ung- 


M  F  N  AND  BOYS  TO  LEARN  PLUMBING 
1T1  *-'  A '  Bricklaying,  Plastering  and  Electrical 
Trades.  Positions  secured.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Coyne  Trade  Schools,  240  Tenth  Avenue,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  8th  4  Tehama  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

TO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vorli 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  and  families, 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     WW.  O.   I'IMTT,  Mgr, 


THE    PEOPLE  WHO    BELIEVE   IN    THE    BEST 
SCHOOLS 

The  Literary  Digest  is  read  by  intelligent, 
progressive,  healthy-minded  people  who  aim  at 
educating  their  children  in  institutions  which 
will  develop  them  morally,  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. 

Gentle,  yet  thorough, mental  and  physical  development  of 

Nervous  a"fd  Backward  Children 

Best  features  of  home  and  of  school  life 

REED  SCHOOL  ■  Detroit,  Mich. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  INTRODUCTION  FOR  EVERY 
SCHOOL 

An  introduction  through  printed  matter  in  as 
close  and  effective  a  "personal  way"  as  any 
magazine,  monthly,  or  weekly  can  offer  is  as- 
sured the  school 'advertiser  in  The  Literary 
Digest  to  the  families  of  the  best  professional 
and  business1  men. 


IcHHEoBoL?oNrT  STAMMERING 

This  school  will  be  open  all  summer.  Gives  short  courses 
where  time  is  limited.  Remedies  devised  and  practiced  by 
a  physician  for  many  years.  Call  orsend  ten  cents  for  useful 
pamphlet  containing  some  suggestions  for  self  treatment. 
BRYANT  SCHOOL,  62  L  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


Explained. — "How  do  acrobats  get  such  elastic 
muscles  ? " 

"They  practise  for  hours  at  a  stretch." — Cleve- 
land header. 


Where's  My  Supper  ? — One  of  the  leading  tenors 
in  Moscow  was  called  upon  to  sing  an  opera  in 
which  one  note  was  much  too  high  for  him,  but  he 
got  a  man  in  the  orchestra  to  come  in  just  at  the 
right  time  and  supply  the  note.  In  exchange  the 
tenor  was  to  take  him  to  supper.  The  plan  an- 
swered well,  the  applause  was  loud,  but  the  tenor 
forgot  all  about  the  supper.  Next  time  he  sang  the 
opera  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  put  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  wide  as. 
he  could.  His  discomfiture  was  great  when  the  ex- 
pectant hush  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  or- 
chestra saying,  "Where's  my  supper?" — Dundee- 
Advertiser. 


Her  Motive. — A  young  wife  of  Bristol  said  to  her 
husband  one  night:  "My  dear,  there  is  a  gentleman, 
in  the  parlor.     He  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"Who  is  it  ?   Do  you  know  ?"  the  husband  asked. 

"Dear,"  said  the  wife,  "you  must  forgive  me, 
but  that  cough  has  bothered  you  so  much  of  late;, 
and  tho  spring  is  coming  on,  it  still  clings  to  you,  and,. 
oh!  if  you  knew  how  worried  I've  been  about  you!  "' 
And  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "What 
would  I  do  if  I  were  to  lose  you? "  she  moaned. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  young  man,  patting  her 
shoulder  tenderly;  "men  don't  die  of  a  slight  cold. 
So  you've  called  the  doctor  in,  eh  ?  Well,  I'll  see- 
him  gladly  if  it  will  make  you  feel  easier.  Which 
one  is  it  ?      Squills  ?  " 

"It  isn't  the  doctor,  dear,"  was  the  answer;  "it's- 
the  life  insurance  agent." — Sphere. 


The  Way  it  is  Now. — "Well,  have  you  made 
enough  money  to  retire  on?" 

"Better  yet — I've  made  enough  to  stay  up  all. 
night  on." — Cleveland  Leader. 


W  AHV.Xi'\  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
Tf  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you  about  them 
THAT  is  something,  but  if  it  is  asked  to  recommend  n 
teacheT  and  recommends  you,  that  is  more.  Our 
KK«'*»MMK\I»«*.        0.  W.  HARDEEN,  Syracuse.  N,   N 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

Our  subscribers  buy  The  Literary  Digest  be- 
cause of  its  educational  value,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  no  other  class  of  magazine  readers  will 
more  readily  recognize  the  educational  value  of 
private  schools.  Furthermore,  The  Literary 
Digest  is  thoroughly  read  by  its  readers.  They 
do  not  casually  glance  over  our  columns,  but 
carefully  read  and  digest  them. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

June  14. — The-  Norwegian  Parliament  passes  a. 
women's-suffrage  bill  which  (adds  300,000  wom- 
en to  the  list  of  voters. 

June  15. — The  second  Douma  is  dissolved  by  the 
imperial  edict  after  the  House  adjourns. 

The  second  Peace  Conference  opens  at  The  Hague. 

June  16. — The  Czar  issues  a  manifesto  explaining 
his  reasons  for  dissolving  the  Douma. 

June  19. — General  Horace  Porter  surprizes  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  by  giving  notice 
that  the  United  States  has  reserved  the  right 
to  present  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 

June  20. — It  is  explained  that  General  Porter's 
reservation  in  regard  to  disarmament  at  The 
Hague  was  made  merely  to  protect  America's- 
right  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Domestic. 

June  14. — The  Circuit  Courts  in  Missouri  order  the 
railroad  companies  to  obey  the  two-cent-rate 
law  despite  the  restraining  order  issued  by  the 
Federal  Court. 

June  15. — The  telegraphers'  union  decide  to 
delay  the  contemplated  strike  and  give  more 
time  to  the  companies  to  answer  their  demands. 

June  16. — Andrew  Carnegie  increases  his  gift  to- 
New  York  from  $5,500,000  to  $6,750,000  to- 
permit  the  erection  of  100  branch  libraries 
instead  of  78. 

June  17. — Governor  Comer,  of  Alabama,  names 
Mr.  John  H.  Bankhead  as  Senator  John  T. 
Morgan's  successor.. 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  first  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  elected 
president  of  the  company  to  succeed  Alexander 
E.  Orr. 

June  18. — The  President  appoints  J.  B.  Jackson,, 
of  New  Jersey,  Minister  to  Persia,  and  I.  B. 
Laughlin,  of  Pittsburg,  secretary  of  the  em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Public  Lands  convention  opens  in  Denver; 
Senator  Cartor  assures  the  delegates  that  a  new 
law  will  be  enacted  if  it  is  needed. 

June  19. — Kentucky's  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion indorses  the  national  Administration  and 
declares  for  a  Presidential  candidate  who  will 
carry  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies. 


(>ur  r  ■■■-'  ra  are  asked  to  mention  The  LiirHARY  DlG£ST  when  writing  io  advertisers. 
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GIttLS  SCHOOLS    CD)   1(03   GIttLS  SCHOOLS 


An  ideal  school  for  girli  and  yaung  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  witliin  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  eas]  reach  "f  tin- many  andvari«-d 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 
Cultured  instructor-;  <lc-l Itrli t Titl  home  life;  re- 
flncil  associations;  sitlit  scilnt  -  itematlzed ;  anel»l 
advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Catalogue  on 
Bequest* 
K.  mOn;  Prudent,  3rd  and  T  Sth,  N.  P..    «»shin?ton,  D.  ft 


"  L.  M.  C,"  Camden,  O. — "What  is  the  origin  of 
the  term  pin-money  f" 

The  term  pin-money  is  said  to  have  originated 
when  the  selling  of  pins  was  restricted  by  law,  a«d 
regulated  by  a  permit  that  entitled  mercers  to  sell 
them  only  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  January 
for  the  year.  At  that  time  the  penalty  for  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law  was  the  forfeit  of  the  license. 
Pins  were  very  costly;  only  the  wealthy  could  afford 
them,  and  on  account  of  this  it  became  customary, 
when  a  woman  married,  to  give  her  a  certain  sum 
of  money  with  which  to  buy  pins.  But  it  did  not 
take  long  to  divert  the  fund  to  other  purposes,  for 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Vanbrugh  (1697) 
that  "These  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberidge  with 
'em  would  confound  a  Gipsy.  That  which  they  call 
pin-money  is  to  buy  their  wives  everything  in  the 
varsal  world." 

"B.  J.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Please  differentiate 
the  meanings  of  the  following  words:  frow,  frau,  and 
vrouw.      Arc  they  all  in  good  usage?" 

Frow  is  an  English  word  adapted  from  the  Dutch 
vrouw,  and  has  been  in  use  in  English  since  139°- 
From  that  date  until  the  present  time  it  has  been 
applied  by  English-speaking  people  to  Dutch  or 
German  women  and  sometimes  to  others.  In  fact, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  some  vogue  as  a 
synonym  lor  wife, 

Frau  is  a  German  word  for  wife,  used  as  a  title 
to  designate  the  mistress  of  a  household,  sometimes 
used  in  English  works,  as  when  the  Wlise  en  seine  of 
a  story   is  German  or  its  characters  are  German. 

Vrouw  is  Dutch  for  woman,  wife,  and  mistress  of 
the  house. 

Frow  is  a  colloquial  adaptation  from  the  Dutch 
which  has  been  written  variously,  as  frow,  frowe  (four- 
teenth century;  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries); 
fro,  froe  (sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries) ;  frau. 
phrau  (perhaps  an  adaptation  of  the  German  word 
frau,  seventeenth  century),  and  frow  (seventeenth 
century  to  the  present).  This  word  is  found  in 
certain  English  dialects,  but  asa  derogatory  term. 

"E.  A.  E.,"  Muncie,  Ind. — "Macaulay  wrote.  'It 
should  seem,'  and  Dr.  Lord,  'It  would  seem',  both 
are  masters  of  English,  and  I  am  perplexed  to  know 
which  torm  is  preferable,  so  I  appeal  to  you." 

Consult  the  Faulty  Diction  department  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  which  says:  "The  softening 
of  assertion  belongs  to  the  amenities  of  literature. 
Even  seem  is  sometimes  too  strong,  or  oftener  the 
writer  desires  to  give  his  reader  an  impression  of 
extreme  moderation  of  statement  or  of  the  writer's 
cautious  distrust  of  his  own  opinion;  as,  'It  would 
.vein  that,  he  was  misinformed.'  .  .  .  This  use  of 
would  is  not  exceptional.  ...  'It  would  seen:  so.' 
evidently,  thus  means  something  Mi  invent  from 
'It  .should  seem  so' — the  latter  being  vised  as  an 
inversion  in  this  and  other  like  cases  for  'It  seems 
that  it  should  be  so.'  A  says.  '1  think  the  writer  is 
in  error.'  B  concurs  by  saying.  'It  should  seem  so'  — 
meaning  'It  seems  that  the  facts  arc  such  that  the 
writer  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  error.'  .  Odd 
as  this  misplacement  of  should  is.  it  probably  ante- 
dates the  Elizabethan  period.  In  writers  that  have 
come  into  pro  ninence  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  would  seem  is  commoner  than  it 
should  seem,  and  if  the  former  should  eventually  dis- 
place it  should  seem,  the  phrase  substituted  would 
be  the  one  that  accords  with  an  .logy." 


LASELL 

SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  Lasell  ia  to  develop  its  pupils  into  a 
high  type  of  womanhood. 

A  sound  body,  well-trained  mind,  and  a  character  with 
high  ideals,  are  the  logical  result  of  the  home-school  life 
at  Lasell.  Many  parents  have  written  strong  commen- 
datory letters  on  the  unusual  quality  of  the  school  work. 

Beautiful,  healthful  Kcition  ten  miles  from  Boston. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  and  Home  Economics. 

Lasell  is  well  worth  investigating. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal 


Massachusetts,  Natick 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston.  Miss  CONANT  or  Miss  BIGELOW  will 
be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.     Stamford,  Conn. 
Near  New  York  City.    Address 

«rs.  Harriet  Heechor  Scoville  Devaii.A.B.'WelUsleji 


Miss  Baird's  School   for   Girls 

\11r1vnlk,  Conn.  35th  year.  Intermediate,  College 
Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Superior  advantages 
in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages.  Gymnasium.  The 
home  life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 


INGLESIDE-A  School  for  Girls 

New  Jlilford,  Litchllcld  Co.,  Conn. 

School  year  begins  Tuesday.  October  1st.  1907. 

.MRS.  MM.   I».    1:1    v<   l\     Patroness. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

New  building  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  school. 


New  Jersey,  Morristown 

Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls  Kf^ 

beautiful  BiAmrban  towns  in  the  country,     Gradifiil  Music, 

Art,    Langnnges.     Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges,     Gymnasium, 
f<*nnis,  basket    balL     Special  instruction  given  in  • 
o1  Bpeaking  voice.     Catalogue  sod  book  ofview>  upon  appll 


THE  NEWARK  SEMINARYGifr°ls 

\ruiirk,  \.  J.  College  preparatory  and  special  courses. 
Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  15  minutes  from 
New  York.  Certificate  lulmitn  to  l^udine  colleges.  Terms 
$500.  Catalog.    Address  anna  PRANCES  ttil.T9foi.i-,  Principal 


MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
COLLEGE,  PREPARATOBX  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES 
I  -•  I  Berkeley  Avenue  Orange,  v  J. 


Miss  Anable's  School  for  Girls 

Kitty-ninth    year.      Academic,  College     Preparatory    and 
Special    Courses.      1350   Pine   Strbbt,   Philadelphia. 


New  York,  lVlham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's>  Suburban  School 

FOR  GIRLS.     Half  hou    from  New  York 

Mrs  .inns  Cunningham  Haze*.  Principal 

Miss  M    L.  McKay,  Miss  S.  L  TBAOY, 

Associate  Principals 


if' 

■Li  1 '"» m..s 


Aatiorval 
Cathedral   School 


FOR   GIRLS 

Fireproof  Building.  Park  of  4c  acres.  Un- 
rivalled advantages  in  music  and  art.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  College.   Special  Courses. 

Rt.  Rev.  II.  T.  Sal t«rl<-.  ,  l).ll.,  LL.P-  Pru.  Board  of  Trmltfi 

In.  Barbour  Walker,  M.A.,   Principal 
MT.  ST.   11.11  IV  ::  «  is II I  \f;TO."S,  d.  C. 


Layfavette  Sij.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hamilton  School 

For  Girls  ami  Young  Ladies. 
Write  for  Catalogue  "B."  YAiUITC      UDIICC 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton  Seabrook.  Prln.  nil    I  L      ilUUOL 


OPPOSITE 
THE 


WasHXNGTO*.  D.  C,  1G21  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Laise-Phillips  School  88ft&M?E2L2E 

Aims  to  develop  true  woman  1  iness  arvl  modeet  -elf -reliance 
College  preparatory  and  elective  coursee.  Art.  Music, 
Languages,  Domestic  Science  MRS.  J-  SYLVRSTI  it  PHILLIPS, 

Principal;  MI89  PAI  LUTE  PI-  LUCE,  Jlwnfatci  Pi  inf. pal. 


The  H,  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  in  numbers.  College  preparatory  and  .dvaneed 
courses.  Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature. 
History.  Music,  and  Art.  Preparation  for  foreign  travel. 
Address  In,  Imma  P.  Smiih  filler  or  3I1*.-  I.  Laaisc  Parrj .  A.M. 
i.euov   Place>       Avoiidale,      Cincinnati,       Ohio 


The  School  Medium  Par  Excellence 

The  Literary  Digest  offers  the  school  adver- 
tiser a  circulation  confined  exclusively  to  the 
classes  from  which  the  best  private  school  pat- 
ronage is  obtained.  Special  service  and  rates 
to  school  advertisers. 


Miss  C,  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 


'  THE  CASTLE 
>  .irri  Ion  n-on-lliid- 
son.  V  V.  An  ideal 
School.  Advanta.- 
H.  Y.  Citv.  All  depart- 
ments. Special  courses 
in  Art,  Musi".  Litera- 
ture. LantrunKes.  etc. 
For  illustrated  circular 
addr. 

Miss  0  E.  Masox.LL.M. 
Lock  Boi  712 


The  Misses  Metcalf's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparation.  Physical  Culture.  Tennis.  Basket- 
ball. Summer  home  and  School  in  Poenno  Mountains. 
Address  Tarrj  lown-on-lludMou,  X.   V. 


MISS  KNOX'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 

The  next  school  year  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of 
October.     Terms  $1000.00  per  year.     Address 
Miss  MARY  ALICE  KNOX.  Briarcliff  Manor.  N.  Y. 

93  PER  CENT  SUBSCRIPTION  CIRCULATION 
93  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation  of  The 
Literary  Digest  poes  directly  to  yearly  sub- 
scribers. The  Literary  Digest  is'  a  weekly 
feature  in  the  best  homes  of  the  nation. 

MRS.    HELEN     M.    SCOVILLE'S 

SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 
Classical  School    Oct   tod  to  June  1st).    -Ji^;  Fifth    ■ 
New  York    City       Resident   and   Dsj    Pnpils      Annex   in 
Paris.    Art.  Music  nnd  Languages.   Gymnasium.  Outdoor 
Exercise.  Home  Care.  Advantages  of  New  York  and  i 


GARDNER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  St  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 


Mils   Charles  HUNTINGTON  tiAiinsEK.  Principal. 
M  [88   liOO  181     El  I  INGE, 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Misush.  Bryn  Mnwr,  A.B. 
Lasooiate  Principals, 


4s  and  SO  Weal  51th  St,  !>et.  ">th  and 6th  A»  .  New  York. 
A  high-daa  residential  and  da>  school.  New  fireproof 
building  Bpeoiallj  designed  for  a  school.  Full  Academic 
Course,  Music  and  An   ui  OBOE  Dickson.  M.A.,  Director. 


607  Fifth  Ave.   (bet.  48th  and  49th  St».),   New  York  •  ,korge  Dickson.  Principal 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tin:  Lttsbart  Digksi  -jen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Beauty,  perfect  sanitation,  life-long  durability  and 
moderate  cost  make  ^taifdfard*'  Ware  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  sanitary  equipment  for 
the  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry  in  your  home. 

Address  Standard  JSamtatg  1t)f9-  Co.,  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  u.  s.  a. 


Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  "^tatttlapd*   Building,  35- 
London,  England,  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  New  Orleans 


Louisville,  325-329  West  Main  St. 

CAUTION:  Every  piece 
of  "StMdaHf*  Wear  bears  our 
•-£U«d«Kr  "GREEN  ana 
GOLD"  guarantee  label  ana 
hasour traa'e-marl('*$Uuadaxd  cast 
on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label 
and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture 
it  is  not  ^SUvdanT  Ware.  Refuse 
substitutes — the})  are  all  inferior 
and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 
The  word  "$\vadexdT  is  stamped 
on  all  our  nickeled  brass  fittings  ; 
specify  them  and  see  that  you  get 
the  genuine  trimmings  with  your 
bath  and  lavatory,   etc. 


Pittsburgh  Showroom,  949  Penn  Ave. 


37  West  31st  Street 
Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Streets 

Cleveland,  208-210  Huron  St. 

Our  Book,  MODERN 
BATHROOMb,"  tells  you 
how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange 
your  bathroom  and  illustrates 
many  beautiful  and  inex- 
pensive as  well  as  luxurious 
rooms,  showing  the  cost  of 
each  fixture  in  detail,  to- 
gether with  many  hints  on 
decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is 
the  most  complete  and  beau- 
tiful booklet  ever  issued  on 
the  subject,  and  contains  ico 
pages.  FREE  for  six  cents 
postage,  and  the  name  of 
your  plumber  and  architect 
(if  selected). 
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